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Iv is with much thankfulness that the Editors issue the final 
volume of a work so extensive as this Dictionary of Harly Christian 
Biography, and liable to so many contingencies. No scholar, they 
think, will be surprised that it has taken somewhat longer to 
complete this volume than was requisite for the second and third. 
Not only is it larger; but the changes and chances of life expose 
the conduct of such a work to increasing difficulties as it proceeds. 
Too many of those whose names are recorded in the following List 
of Contributors have passed away since the work was commenced, 
and many others have advanced to more distinguished and more 
laborious positions. From these various causes not a few difficulties 
and disappointments have been encountered; but they have been 
surmounted by the generosity and enthusiasm with which the 
enterprise has been pursued by the contributors, especially by some 
of the most learned and at the same time the most closely engaged 
in other duties. The plan of the work, as explained in the Preface 
to the Second Volume, has been maintained, the only exception 
being that it has not been found practicable to give the names of all 
the Bishops who are known only by their signatures at Councils 
and by nothing more. But it is hoped that the endeavour to give 
some account of all names directly or indirectly connected with 
Christian Literature has been substantially carried out. One other 
explanation may be desirable in reference to a doubt expressed by 
some critics, on the publication of the third volume, whether a 
single volume would be sufficient to do justice to the names in the 
letters from N to Z. As near a calculation, however, as was possible 
had been made of the space requisite for this purpose, and a 
reference to the more important names at the close of the volume 
will show that this Dictionary is not liable to the charge, to which 
many biographical works are open, of scamping the treatment of 


the later names of the alphabet. A fair test of the equality of 


treatment in this respect may be afforded by examining the space 
occupied by names in any Index to Patristic Literature and Ecclesi- 
astical History, such as the Index to Ceillier’s work, or Chevalier’s 
invaluable Bio-Bibliographie. An Index is a mere witness to the 
material contained in the work or series of works to which it applies, 
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and is equally impartial throughout. It is satisfactory, therefore, to 
find that the proportionate space occupied by the letters contained in 
this volume—about three-sevenths of the whole—is very nearly the 
same as is occupied by the same letters in both those indices. The 
Editors must also express their sense of the liberality with which 
the publisher has facilitated this completeness of the work. 

The contingencies and anxieties, to which the Editors have 
referred, render them the more bound to record their grateful thanks 
to the contributors and advisers who have continued their support 
to them, notwithstanding their own varying and increasing burdens. 
More especially are they bound to express their warm gratitude to 
the Bishop of Chester and to Dr. Salmon, the Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Dublin, for the kindness with which they have continued 
to read through the proofs of the work to the very last, and to assist 
the Editors with their learned counsel. A special acknowledgment 
is also due from them to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, not- 
withstanding his arduous responsibilities, has found time to complete, 
even to the smallest name, his treatment of the persons connected 
with St. Cyprian. They find it difficult to single out other names 
where so many haye been generous and unwearied; but one other 
colleague claims a peculiar tribute of gratitude. The devotion, the 
accurate and thoughtful learning, the generous labour and the 
unwearying care, of the Rey. Charles Hole, Lecturer in Ecclesiastical 
History at King’s College, London, have conferred incalculable 
advantages on this work, and have, it is hoped, rendered a degree 
of accuracy practicable which, without such help, would have been 
scarcely attainable in so large a work, conducted under such condi- 
tions. With all these efforts, there must remain much to be desired 
in this first effort to furnish a complete Biographical Cyclopaedia of 
Christian Antiquity. But the Editors venture to hope that, by the 
combined efforts of the contributors, a great advance has been made 
in this direction, and that the work may materially promote, both 
here and abroad, a fuller comprehension of Church History. 
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A.H.D.A. Artaurn Hersert Dyke Actanp, Esq., M.A., M.P., 


SAG 


M. F. A. 


Of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Suetpon Amos, Esq., M.A., 
Late Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 


London. 
The late Rev. Marsuam Freperick Arcius, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and Member of the 
Oxford Mission to Calcutta. 


Rev. Hunry Tuomas Armriexp, M.A., F.S.A,, 
Rector of Colne-Engaine, Essex; late Vice-Principal of 
the Theological College, Salisbury. 


Rev. Freprrick Arnoup, B.A., 
Of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Tuomas ARNOLD, Hsq., M.A., 
Of University College, Oxford; Fellow of the Royal 
University of Ireland. 


Wi1am Tsomas Arnoip, Hsq., M.A., 
Of University College, Oxford. 


Rey. CuurcuiLt Basineton, D.D., F.L.S., 
Disney Professor of Archaeology in the University of 
Cambridge; Rector of Cockfield, Suffolk; formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Rev. Grorcr Percy Baparr, D.C.L., late Chaplain, Bombay 

Presidency. 

Rev. Henry Bamey, D.D., 

Rector of West Tarring and Honorary Canon of Canter- 
bury Cathedral; late Warden of St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Rey. Craries James Batt, M.A., 

Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Master in Merchant 
Taylors’ School. 

Rev. James Barmpy, B.D., 

Vicar of Pittington, Durham ; formerly Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and Principal of Bishop 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. " 
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INITIALS, NAMES, 
A. B. Most Rev. Atrrep Barry, Dips 
Lord Bishop of Sydney, > 


S.A.B. 8, A. Beyyerv, Esq., B.A,, 
Of Lincoln’s Inn. 
E. W.B. Right Hon. and Most Rev. Epwarp Wurre Benson, D.D., 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
T.S.B. Rev. Tuomas S. Berry, B.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
W.B. Watrer Besant, Esq., M.A., 
(in Dict. Ant.) Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund ; late Scholar 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
E.B.B. Rey. Epwarp Bickersrern Binks, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Michael’s, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
C.W.B. Rev. Cuartes WittiaM Boass, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
H.B. The late Henry Brapsuaw, Esq., M.A., 
(in Dict. Biog.) Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Librarian of the 
University of Cambridge. 
WeeB. Rev. Witt1aM Brien, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. 
H. B. The late Rev. Henry Browne, M.A., 
(in Dict. Ant.) — Vicar of Pevensey, and Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral. 


iB. Isambarp Brunzt, Esq., D.C.L., 
Of Lincoln’s Inn ; Chancellor of the Diocese of Ely, 
Jaw. James Brycr, Esq., D.C.L., M.P., 


Of Lincoln’s Inn; Regius Professor of Civil Law in the 
University of Oxford. ‘ 
T. R.B. Tuomas Rysurn Bucnanan, Esq., M.A., 
; Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
puD rea: The late Rev. Danisn Butter, M.A., 
Rector of Thwing, Yorkshire. 
J.M.C. Rev. Joun Moorz Caves, M.A., 
Of Balliol College, Oxford. 
J.G.C.. Rev. Joun Gunso Cazenove, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
Subdean and Chancellor of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh ; formerly Provost of Cumbrae College, N.B. 
C. Ven. Samurn CurEtuam, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Rochester; Canon of Rochester ; formerly 
Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
C. G. OC. . The late Rev. Cuartns GRANVILLE CLARKE, M.A., 
Vicar of Langley Fitzurse, Wilts; formerly Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 
E..B.C. | Epwarp Byzzs CowEt1, Eisq., M.A., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 
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C. J. KE. 


BE. S. Fr. 
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Rev. Maurice Bytes Cows t, M.A., 
Vicar of Ash-Bocking. 


¥, H. Bracksurne DANIELL, Esq., MLA., 
- Of Lincoln’s Inn. 


Rev. Grorce Witttaw Danrett, M.A., 
Chaplain of Dulwich College; formerly Chaplain and 
Censor of King’s College, London. 


The late Rev. T. W. Davips, 
Of Upton. 


Rev. Lionet Davinson, M.A., 
Rector of Chedburgh. 


Rev. Joan Lirewetyn Davis, M.A., 

Rector of Christchurch, Marylebone ; Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen; formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Rev. Cec Derpes, M.A., 

Rector of Wickham St. Paul; formerly Chaplain of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Vicar of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Oxford. 


Rev. Joun Dr Soyres, M.A., rie 
Curate of St. John the Baptist, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


Rev. Witi1am Purpre Dickson, D.D., 


Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 
Miss A. B. C. Dunpar. 


Rev. Samurn Joun Hates, M.A., 

Formerly Principal of St. Boniface’s Mission House, 
Warminster, and Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Halstead, Essex. 

Rev. A. Epersuem, D.D., Ph.D., 
Formerly Vicar of Loders, Bridport, and Warburtonian 
Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. : 
Rev. Joun Exrerron, M.A., 

Rector of White-Roding. 

The late Rev. C. J. Euuiorr, M.A., «veer 

Vicar of Winkfield, Windsor; Hon. Canon of Christ 
-Church, Oxford; formerly Crosse and Tyrwhit 
Scholar in the University of Cambridge. Wi Sos ae 


Rev. Epuunp Satussury Frouu«ss, B.D., 


Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford ; formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. .- 
The late Right Rev. ALEXANDER PENRosE Forses, D.C.L., 
Bishop of Brechin. 
Hon. and Rev. Witt1am Heyry Fremantle, ESAT ey eon 
Canon of Canterbury; Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford ; 


formerly Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone, and Fellow - 
of All Souls College, Oxford. 


Will 
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B.C. H. 


L. H. 
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Rev. Joun Mer Furxer, M.A., 

Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, 
London ; Vicar of Bexley and Rural Dean ; formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

Rev. Janms Gammack, M.A,, LL.D., 

Aberdeen, 

Rev. Cunisrran D. Gunssure, LL.D., 

British Museum, 

Rev. Cartes Gor, M.A., 

Librarian of the Pusey Library, Oxford; Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

The late Rev. Winniam Freperiox GREENFIELD, M.A., 

Master of the Lower School, Dulwich College. 


The late Rev. Roserr Scarnerr Grrenoy, B.A., 
Formerly Rector of St. John’s, Lewes. 


Rey. Joun Gwynn, D.D., 
Archbishop King’s Divinity Lecturer in the University 
of Dublin; formerly Dean of Derry. 


The late Rev. Arruur Wesr Happan, B.D., 
Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath ; Hon. Canon of Worcester ; 
sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Rev. Cuantes Epwarp Hamwonn, M.A., 
Rector of Wootton, Northampton ; formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Rey. Epwix Haren, M.A., 
Rector of Purleigh ; formerly Vice-Principal of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford ; Bampton Lecturer, 1880. 


Rev. Epwarps Courrrorp Hawxins, M.A,, 
Vicar of St. Bride, City of London; formerly Head 
Master of St. John’s Foundation School, Leatherhead. 
Rev. Lewis Henstry, M.A., 
Vicar of Hitchin, Herts; Hon. Canon of St. Alban’s ; 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rev. Ouarnrs Hots, B.A., 
Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, 
London ; formerly Rector of Loxbear. 
Rey. Henry Scorr Horanp, M.A, 
Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Canon of St. Paul’s, 
Rev. Fenton Joun Antuony Horr, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge ; Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Winchester, 
The late Rev. Heyry Jounx Horan, M.A., 
Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. , 
The late Jonny Hurzan, Esq., LL.D., 
Honorary Fellow of King’s College, London, 
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NAMES, 
Rev. Wittram Ince, D.D., : ; 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. 


Rev. Wuu1am Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.AS., : 
Formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford; Bampton 
Lecturer for 1875. 


Rev. Grorcr Anprew Jacos, D.D., ; 
Formerly Head Master of Christ’s Hospital, London. 
Rey. Davin Rice Joyes, B.A. 
Rev. Winuiam James Jostinc, M.A., 
Rector of Moulton, Suffolk ; formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
C. F. Kearny, Esq., 
Of the British Museum. 
Rev. Ricuarp Joun Knowtine, M.A., ; 
Chaplain, Censor, and Lecturer of King’s , College, 
London. 
Rev. Sraxtzey Luatuezs, D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London; Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s; Rector of Cliffe-at-Hoo, 
Rochester; Bampton Lecturer, 1874. 


Right Rev. Josep Barser Licutroor, D.D., 

Bishop of Durham. 
Ricuarp Apetserr Lirstus, D.D., 

Professor of Divinity in the University of Jena. 
Rev. Watrer Lock, M.A., 

Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College, and Sub-warden of 
Keble College, Oxford; Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lichfield. 

Joun Maxtcotm Lupiow, Esq., 
Of Lincoln’s Inn; Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
Rev. Joun Rozserr Luny, B.D., 

Vicar of Marton-cum-Grafton, Yorkshire ; formerly Fellow 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Rev. Josep Hirsr Lupron, M.A., 
Surmaster of St. Paul’s School; formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 
Rev. Guorcr Freperick Mactzar, D.D., 
Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 


Artaur Cornwaiis Manan, Esq., M.A., 
Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Freperic W. Mapven, Esq., M.R.A.S., 
Brighton College, 


The late Rev. Spencer Mayset, M.A., 
Vicar of Trumpington ; formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
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W.B.M. The late Rev. Wiarton B. Marriorr, M.A. — 
Formerly of Eton College, and sometime Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


A.J.M. Rev. Arraur James Mason, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Canon of Truro; 
Rector of All Hallows, Barking. 


G. M. Rev. Grorcz Mrap, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Forces, N etley. 


F. M. Rev. Freprrick Meyrick, M.A., 
Rector of Blickling, Norfolk; Prebendary of Lincoln 
Cathedral; Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln; 
formerly Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Oxford, 


W. M. Rev. Wittiam Minuiean, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the 
University of Aberdeen. 


G.H.M. Rev. Grorce Hersert Moserty, M.A., 
Master of St. Nicholas’s Hospital, Sarum; formerly 
Principal of the Theological College, Lichfield, and 
Prebendary of Lichfield; Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 


T.D.C.M. Rev. Tuomas Dante. Cox Morsz, 
Vicar of Christ Church, Newgate, City of London. 


H.C.G.M. Rev. Hanptey Carr Guiry Mouts, M.A. 
Principal of Ridley Hall, and date Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


J.R.M.  Joun Rickarps Moztzy, Esq., M.A., . 
Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


J.B.M. J. Bass Motuineer, Esq., M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
A. N. ALEXANDER Nessirt, Esq., F.S.A., 
Oldlands, Uckfield. 
PQ; Rev. Purpps Onstow, B.A., 
Rector of Upper Sapey, Worcestershire. 
15 es Rev. Francis Pacer, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, and Canon of 
Christ Church in the University of Oxford. 


G. W. P. Rey, Grecory WALTON PENNETHORNE, M.A., 
Vicar of Heathfield, Sussex; formerly Vice-Principal of 
the Theological College, Chichester. 


W.G.F.P. Watrer G. F. PHILLIMORE, Esq., D.C.L., es 
Of the Middle Temple; Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Lincoln ; formerly Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


H.W. P. Rev. Heyry Wricut Puriort, M.A., 
Rector of Staunton-on-Wye; Praelector of Hereford 
Cathedral ; formerly Student of Christ Church and 
Master in Charterhouse School. ) 
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Rev. ALFRED Piumuer, M.A., D.D., 
Master of University College, Durham, 


Very Rev. Epwarp Hayes Prumprre, D.D., 
Dean of Wells; formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 


De Pressensk. Rev. E. De PREssEnsé, 


J.B. 


W. RB. 


H. B.R. 


G. S$. 


Pea. 


Of Paris. 
Rev. James Raine, M.A., D. C.L., 
Rector of All Saints, York; Canon of York; oma 
Fellow of the University of Durham. 
Right Rev, Witr1am Reeves, D.D., 
Bishop of Down, Connor, and ‘Dromore, 
Rev. Henry Rosert Reynotps, D.D., 
Principal of Cheshunt College. 
Rev. Grorcr Satmoy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Chancellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Dublin. 
Rev. Puiuip Scuarr, D.D., 
Bible House, New York. 


F. H.A.S. Rev. Freperick Henry Ausnose Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., 


W. ES. 


J.3. 


B.S. 


H, 0.8, 


W. M. 8, 


Rh. 8. 


GS 


RuP..8, 
Rs T. 8, 


Prebendary of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon, Middlesex, 


The late Rev. Wittiam Epwarp Scupamorg, M.A., 
Rector of Ditchingham; formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 
Rev. Joun Suarrr, B.D., ' 
Rector of Elmley-Lovett; formerly Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 


The late Bensamin Suaw, Esq., M.A., 
Of Lincoln’s Inn; formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Rev. Henry Cary SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Lecturer on Pastoral Theology in King’s College, London ; 
Rector of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, City of London. 
Rev. Witttam Macponatp Sivcriair, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Westminster; Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London. 
Rev. Rosert Sinker, B.D., 
Librarian of 'I'rinity College, Cambridge. 
Rev. Isaac Grecory Smiru, B.D., 
Vicar of Great Malvern ; Prebendary of Hereford Cathe- 
dral; formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
Bampton Lecturer for 1873. 


Very Rev. Ropert Payne Surru, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Rev. R. Travers Saitu, D.D., 
Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and Vicar of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Dublin. 
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J.W.S. Rev. Jonny Wittiam Sransripex, B.D., POOR 


Rector of Bainton; formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, 


W.S. >. Rev. Witiram Stewart, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Glasgow. 


G.T.8. Rev. G. T. Sroxzs, D.D., 
, Vicar of All Saints, Blackrock, Dublin, and Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Dublin. 


J.S—rt.  Joun Sruart, Esq., LL.D., 
Of the General Register House, Edinburgh, 


8. Right Rev. Wit11aMm Srusss, D.D., 
Bishop of Chester; formerly Regins Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford, 


C.A.S. The late Rev. Cuartes ANTHONY Swarnsoy, D.D., 
Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge; Canon of Chichester Cathedral; Master 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
H. B.S. Rev. Henry Barcray Swern, Das 
Rector of Ashdon; Professor of Pastoral Theology in 
King’s College, London ; formerly Fellow and Di- 
vinity Lecturer of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 
E.S.T. Rev. Epwarp Sruarr Taxsor, M.A., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 


C1: Rev. Cuartes Taytor, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


R.Sr.J. T. Rev. Ricuarp St. Joun Tyrwurrt, M.A., 
Formerly Student and Rhetoric Reader of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
E. VY. Rev. Epunp Venastes, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary and Precentor of Lincoln Cathedral. 


I. W. Rev. Heyry Wacz, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s: Principal of King’s College, 
London; Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn; Hon, Chaplain 
to the Queen, and Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
M. A. W. Mrs. Humpary Warp. 


W. Rev. Freperick Epwarp Warren, B.D., 
Rector of Frenchay ; formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 


H. W. W. Ven. Henry Wituiam Warxrys, M.A., D.D., 
Archdeacon of Auckland ; Canon of Durham ; Professor of 
Hebrew in Durham University, and Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Durham. 
E.B. W. Rev. Epwarp Barnett Wenstezy, B.A., 
Vicar of Hoo-Allhallows, Rochester. 
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|B. F.W. Rev. Brooxe Foss Wesrcort, D.D., 
ite or W. Canon of Westminster; Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge; Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge; formerly Fellow of ‘Trinity College. 
eG. W. The late Rev. Grorce Wituams, B.D., 
Vicar of Ringwood ; Hon. Canon of Winchester ; formerly 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 


H. A, W. ‘The Rev. Henry Austin WI1son, M.A., 
4 Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Cur. W. Rev. CuristopHer Worpsworts, M.A., 

Rector of Glaston, and Prebendary of Lincoln; formerly 
Fellow of Peterhouse, and Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


J. W. Right Rev. Joun Worpsworrs, D.D., 
Bishop of Salisbury; formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford; Bampton Lecturer, 1881. 


W. A. W. Wituram Atpis Wricat, Esq., M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


E.M. Y. Rev. Epwarp Matter Youns, M.A., 
: Head Master of Sherborne School; formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 


H. W. Y. Rev. Henry Wituam Yue, B,C.L., B.D., 
Rector of Shipton-on-Cherwell and Vicar of Hampton Gay. 
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NAAMANES 


NAAMANES, a chief of the Scenite Arabs, 
son of the chief Alamundarus. His life was 
spaved by the emperor Maurice, and he 

eventually became a Christian. (Evag. H. DB. vi. 
2, 22.) vO ETA [C,H] 


NAAMATUS, Noy. 17, twenty-fifth bishop 
of Vienne, who died A.D. 567 in his 73rd year. 
An ancient metrical account of him is quoted in 
the Gallia Christiana, xvi. 26. [C. H.] 


NAASSENES. [See Opurtns,] 


NABOR (1), a saint honoured with St. 
‘Belix at Milan (Ambros. Zp.22). He is believed 
to have been martyred there in 304 (Boll. Acta 
. SS. 12 Jul. iii. 291 ; “Tillem. ii. 79, v. 267). See 
also for this and others of the same name, Alcuin, 
Carm. 104; Gall. Chr. xiii 709; and D. C. A. 
_ NAsor. (C. H.J 


NABOR (2), Donatist bishop of Centuriones, 
a place of unknown site in Numidia (Bécking, 
Not. Dig. Occ. p. 644), present at the council of 
Cirta A.D, 305. (Opt. 1.14; Aug. ¢. Cres. iii. 
30.) (H. W. P.] 


NACHLAN, saint. [Natwaxay.] 


NAILTRIM, saint in Kidwelly, co. Carmar- 
then, in the time of St. David: in the Latin Life 
of St. David his name is Maitrun (Rees, Camb. 
Brit. SS. 123, 406). [J. GJ 


NAINNIDH (Nennivivs), son of Eochaidh 
of the race of Niall of the nine hostages by 
Ligach Bredmainech, was bishop of Kiltoom, co. 
Westmeath. His feast is Nov. 13 (JL Don.; 
Reeves, S. Adamn. 172-3). There are also Nain- 
nidh of Cruach, April 21, Nainnidh of Cluain 
h-Uinnsenn, June 2, and Nainnidh of Inis Cais, 
Oct. 12 (JL. Don, 107, 143, 275; Journ. Foy. 
Hist. and Arch. Assoc, Ir. 4 ser. iii. 47 sq.) 

: {J. G.] 


NAITAN, king of the Picts. [NEcTAN (2).] 
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NAMMATIUS 


NAMARBA, a female correspondent of Chrys 
sostom’s, who wrote her a playful letter from 
Cucusus in 405. (Chrys. Zp. 47.) (E. ¥.] 


NAMATIUS (1), Oct. 27, ninth bishop of, 
Clermont in Auvergne, 446-462. He built the 
cathedral church, the dimensions and architec- 
tural details of which, rather fully given by 
Gregory of Tours, are of considerable interest. 
He was married, and his wife built another 
church in the suburbs in honour of St. Stephen, 
but in course of time it was called after 
St. Eutropius. (Greg. Tur. H. F. ii. 16, 17, 21; 
Glor. Mart. cap. 443; Savaron, Orig. de Clairm. 
pp. 48, 353, ed. 1662; Gall. Chr. ii. 230; Boll. 
Acta SS. Oct. xii. 254; Tillem. v. 316, xv. 
36, 409.) [S. A, B.] 


NAMATIUS (2) (Namactus), addressed, 
along with his wife Ceraunia, in a consolatory 
letter by Ruricius bishop of Limoges, whose 
son was married to a daughter of Namatius. 
(Rur. lib. ii. epp. 2, 3, 4, 5, 61, in Pat. Lat. 
Iviii.; Tillem. xvi. 270; Ceill. x. 608.) [Nam- 
MATIUS. | (C. H.J 


NAMATIUS (8), nineteenth bishop of 
Orleans, present at the first and second councils 
of Macon in 581 and 585 (Mansi, ix. 936, 957). 
He was sent by king Guntram on an embassy to 
the Bretons, and on his return journey died in 
587 (Greg. Tur. H. F. ix. 183 Gall. Chr. viii. 
1415). [Gaeees 


NAMFASIUS, Nov. 21, a hermit of Mar- 


‘cillac, Aveyron, cir. 800 (Mabill. AA. SS. 0. SB. 


Saec. iii, 2, p. 405 ed. 1734). [C. H.] 


NAMMASIUS, an advocate who pleaded the 
cause of the party of Primian against the 
Maximianists before the proconsul of Africa, 
A.D. 394 (vol. ii, 475; Aug. c. Crese. iv. 4, 5). 

[H. W. P.J 


NAMMATIUS (Namatius), celebrated in 
Gaul for his eloquence, and addressed in 471 by 
B 
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Sidonius Apollinaris, who sent him the works of 
Varro and the Chronicle of Eusebius. He may 
have been the Namatius addressed by Ruricius. 
(Sidon. lib. viii. ep. 6 and note, in Pat, Lat. 
lviii. 593; Ceill. x. 393; Tillem. xvi. 269, 270.) 
[Namarius (1).] (C. H.] 


NAMPHAMO (or Nampuanto, Vart. Rom. 
Jul. 4). He with his companions, Lucitas, Myg- 
don or Miggin, and Samae or Saname, were 
apparently the first martyrs who suffered in 
Africa, and therefore, according to Aubé, suffered 
under the proconsul Saturninus, A.p. 180, who, 
as Tertullian states, first attacked the Christians. 
Namphamo enjoyed the local title of archi- 
martyr. He is only known to us by the corre- 
spondence between Maximus of Madaura and St. 
Augustine (cf. August. Opp. t. ii, Epp. 16 and 
17). From this correspondence we conclude 
that these martyrs were of Punic blood and not 
Roman colonists. Augustine expounds the name 
Namphamo as a Punic one. See ScrLLITAN 
Martyrs for other authorities. [G. T. 8.] 


NAMPULUS, Numidian bishop addressed 
by Cyp. Ep. 62, and in synodical letter (Zp. 70) 
of Syn. Carth. de Bap. i. The name is tho- 
roughly African, as evinced by inscriptions. 

LE. W. B.] 


NANNANUS, mentioned by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis as an ancient saint in Connaught, who 
in a plague of fleas expelled the insects from 
the locality “ per excommunicationem et impre- 
cationem suam.” (Girald. Camb. Gemma Eccle- 
stastica, distinct. i. cap. 53, Topographia Hibernica, 
dist. ii. cap. 31 in Works, ii. 160, vy. 119, ed. 
Dimock, 1867.) {J. G.] 


NANNIDIUS or NANNIUS. [NENNIvS.] 


NANNYD LAMDERE, Irish saint, “vir 
sanctus et virtutibus plenus,” a.p. 540. 
(Ussher, Brit. Eccl, Ant. c. 18, wks. vi. 473, 
590.) [Nuvnipu (1).] [J. G.] 


NANTECHILDIS (NANDECHILDIs, Nan- 
THILDIS, NanriLpis), wife of Dagobert I. and 
mother of Clovis IL, kings of the Franks, 
Notices of her occur in Fredegarius (Pat. Lat. 
Ixxi.) and in the following authorities contained 
in Bouquet, t. iii, Aimoin, Chron. 9. Denys, 

ron. Marcianense, Hermannus Contractus, 
Hucbald’s Life of St. Rictrude. She was married 
to Dagobert at Paris in 628, the year he became 
sole king of the Franks, Dagobert deserting 
queen Gomatrudis in the villa Romiliacum 
(Reuilly, now a suburb of Paris) where he had 
married her, and taking Nantechildis, “unam ex 
puellis de ministerio,” as Fredegar (p. 635 where 
see note) describes her, or ¢ quandam puellam a 
monasterio raptam,” as Aimoin puts it after a 
corrupt reading (Bouq. 127 p and note). Aimoin 
here says Dagobert forsook Gomatrudis on ac- 
count of her sterility. Fredegar (637) blames 
Dagobert’s luxuriousness in having three queens, 
Nantechildis, Wlfegundis, Berchildis, besides 
numerous concubines. In’ 630 her brother 
Landegiselus died and was buried at St, Denys’s 
(Chr. 8. Den., Boug. 292 p). In 633, Dagobert?s 
12th year, she became the mother of Clovis Il. 
(Fred. 648). She is mentioned in a diploma of 
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Dagobert I. in 633 (Breq. num. 261). In 637 
she stood sponsor for Eusebia [EUSEBIA (I 
daughter of duke Adalbald and Rictrude (Chron. 
Marcianense and Hucbald’s Life, of Rictrude, 
Bouq. 523 B, 538 B). Early in 638 Nante- 
childis and her son Clovis were committed by 
Dagobert, shortly before his death, to the 
guardianship of his minister Aega or Aeganes 
(Fred. 651; Aimoin, Bou. 134; Chr. S. Den., 
Bou. 298 ©), - At the accession of Clovis II. to the 
throne of Neustria and Burgundy the govern- 
ment was in the hands of Nantechildis in con- 
junction with Aega as mayor of the palace 
(Fred. 651; Aimoin, Chr. 8. Den., Herm., in 
Bougq. 135 D, 301 B, 328 c). The Chr. S. Den. 
makes Nantechildis then residing at Venete 
(Vannes). In 638 she and Clovis received at 
Compitgne the Austrasian nobility sent from 
Metz by king Sigebert, headed by Chunibert 
archbishop of Cologne and the Austrasian 
mayor Pippin, when by the advice of Aega the 
treasure of Dagobert there stored was divided 
equally between the two brothers Sigebert and 
Clovis, Nantechildis having reserved for her 
one-third of what was amassed by Dagobert 
after his marriage with her (Fred. 655; Aimoin 
and Chr, 8. Den., Boug. 136 4B, 301 ¢). In 
638 she subscribed a diploma of Clovis II. to 
the monastery of St. Maur-des-Fossés (Bouq. iy. 
634.4; Brequigny, Diplomata, ed. Pardessus, 
vol. ii. num. 291). In 640, after Aega’s death, 
she had his son-in-law Ermenfred [ERMENFRE- 
Dus (1)] heavily muleted for the murder of 
count Aenulph (Fred. 654), The same year, 
according to Brequigny’s date, she subscribed a 
praeceptum of Clovis II. to the monastery of St. 
Denys (Breq. num. 294; Boug. iv. 638 A un- 
dated). Her name occurs ina spurious charter 
of Blidegisillus assigned to 640 (Breq. num. 
293). In 641 she accompanied Clovis from 
Orleans to the capital of Burgundy (so the 
passage of Aimoin reads in Bouquet, “ Aure- 
lianis caput regni Burgundiae petiit,” and 
Fredeg. 658 similarly), where she received the 
bishops and nobility of that kingdom, who came 
to make their submission to her son, with 
marked consideration, appointing Flaucatus, to 
whom she gave her niece Ragneberta in mar- 
riage, mayor of the palace for Burgundy 
(Aimoin and Chr. S. Den., Boug, 136 ©, 301 E). 
The Chr. S, Den. here cited places the event at 
Orleans. She died in 641 (Fred. 659), after 
bequeathing many rich legacies to various 
churches, including that of St. Denys (Chr. S. 
Den., Bouq. 302 4), where she was interred with 
Dagobert. (Aimoin and Chr. S. Den., Bouq. 
187 B, 302 A; Diploma of Landeric, Breq. num. 
320; Diploma of Clovis II., Breq. num, 322, and 
Pat. Lat. xxi, 1198 A.) [C. H.] 


NANTHARIUS (1) L, seventh abbat of 
St. Bertin, cir. 744-754. In this monastery _ 
during his rule, Childeric III, the last of the 
Merovingian kings, was immured, A.D. 752, 
and died the same year (Laplane, Les Abbés de 
Saint-Bertin, i. 29; Gall. Chr. iii. 487). For 
a deed of gift to the monastery during his 
abbacy and dated July 25, 745, see Pat. Lat 
exxxvi. 1187. [S. A. B.] 


NANTHARIUS (2) IL, eleventh abbat of 
St. Bertin, cir. 804-820, In 808 or 809 the 
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“emperor Charles sent him and another abbat to 
Britain in company with the papal legate, with 
a view to procure the reinstatement of Eardulph 
the exiled king of the Northumbrians (Hinard, 
Annales. ap. Pertz, Script. i. 195 ; Bouquet, v. 

57, 255, 355). He was probably the abbat 
Nantharius present at the council of Noyon in 
815. (Mansi, xiv. 142; Laplane, Les Abbés de 
Saint-Bertin, i. 43; Gall. Chr. iii. 488.) 

(8. A. B.] 


_ NANTINUS, count of Angouléme, cir. 578, 
who robbed the church, quarrelled with Hera- 
clius the bishop, was excommunicated, and 
perished in an epidemic (Greg. Tur. H. F. v. 37). 

[c. H.J 


NARCISSUS (1), bishop of Jerusalem, at 
the close of the 2nd century. Clinton ((usti 
Romani) accepts the date A.D. 190 for the com- 
mencement of his episcopate. He was the 15th 
of the Gentile bishops of Jerusalem, reckoning 
from Marcus A.D. 136, wevrexaidexdrny wyov 
diadox jv, and the 30th in succession from the 
Apostles, tpiaxoorny dd Tay amootéAwy Kare 
chy trav és diadoxhv (Luseb. H. FH, v. 12). 
According to the Synodicon, Narcissus presided 
over a council of 14 bishops of Palestine held 
at Jerusalem A.D. 198, on the Paschal con- 
troversy, and took part in that held at Caesarea 
on the same subject under the presidency of 
Theophilus, bishop of the city (Labbe, Concil. i. 
600). Eusebius speaks of the synodical letter 
of these bishops as still extant in his time (Euseb. 
H. E. v. 23). Narcissus occupied a conspicuous 
position in the church of his day, standing forth 
‘as one of the more prominent heroes of those 
early times” (Neale, Patriarch. of Antioch, p. 34). 
6 mapa mwoddois elaért viv BeBonuevos (Euseb. 
H, E. y. 12). Eusebius records a miracle tra- 
ditionally ascribed to him among many others 
| (ord Ka) HAAG wapdBoka), to the effect that one 
_ Raster Hye, the oil for the lamps required for 
the great illumination usual at that festival 
having failed, and the people being grievously 
disheartened at so unfavourable an omen, Nar- 
cissus commanded the deacons to draw water 
and bring it to him, and after he had prayed 
over it, to pour it, with hearty faith, into the 
lamps, on which it was converted into oil. A 
small portion of this miraculously produced oil, 
Eusebius tells us, was preserved among the 
treasures of the church in his own day (Kuseb. 
- H. £. yi. 9). The rigid sanctity and holy con- 
sistency of Narcissus raised against him a 
band of slanderers among those who, conscious 
of their own evil life, dreaded conviction and 
punishment. He was accused of some heinous 
crime—probably a sin of impurity—and three 
witnesses came forward to substantiate the 
charge. Winding the people incredulous, they 
imprecated on themselves terrible curses if their 
~ accusation was not true—one, that he might 
be burnt alive; another, that he might become 
leprous; the third, that he might be struck 
with blindness. But not even so were they able 
to convince their hearers of the truth of their 
story. Narcissus, however, stung by the 
calumny, and fearing that his influence for 
good would be destroyed by a charge, which 
some would be certainly found to give credence 
to, abdicated his bishopric, and retired to the 
remotest part of the desert, where for several 
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years he lived the ascetic life, roy piAdcopoy 
Blov, which he had long coveted, no one knowing 
the place of his concealment. 

Having been sought for in vain, the neigh- 
bouring bishops declared the see vacant, and 
ordained Dius as his successor [Drus]. Dius was 
succeeded by Germanicus, and he by Gordius. 
During the episcopate of the last named, Nar- 
cissus reappeared, as it were rising from the 
dead, damep e GvaPidcews avapayels. Shortly 
after his disappearance the falsity of the charges 
brought against him, Eusebius tells us, had been 
proved by the curses imprecated by the false 
accusers having been fearfully made good. This 
having eventually reached Narcissus’s ears pro- 
bably induced him to return to his see, the 
oversight of which he at once resumed at the 
earnest request of all. [Gorprus.] (Euseb. H. 2. 
vi. 9, 10.) We are not told what became of 
Gordius. In the second year of Caracalla, A.D. 
212 (Euseb. Chronicon), Alexander, a Cappadocian 
bishop, a confessor in the persecution of Severus, 
visiting the holy city in fulfilment of a vow, 
was selected by the aged prelate as his coadjutor 
and eventual successor. Eusebius records the 
tradition that this was done in obedience to a 
nocturnal vision vouchsafed first to Narcissus 
himself, and afterwards to the leading members 
of the church. Eusebius preserves a fragment 
of a letter written by Alexander to the people of 
Antinous, in which he associates Narcissus with 
himself in beseeching them to be of one mind. 
In this letter he speaks of Narcissus as being 
then in his hundred and sixteenth year, and as 
having virtually retired from his episcopal office. 
[Avexanper.] (Euseb. #. #. vi. 11.) Epipha- 
nus states that he survived ten years after 
Alexander became his coadjutor, to the reign of 
Alexander Severus A.D. 222 (Epiph. Haer. lxvi.20). 
This, however, is very improbable, Nicephorus 
calls him a martyr (H. JZ. iv. 19), but the 
authority of the martyrologies, which commemo- 
rate him, October 29th, without any such 
designation, negatives this. (Tillemont, Men. 
DBeeles. iii. 177 ff.) [E. V.] 


NARCISSUS (2), Mar. 18, bishop and 
martyr. He was born in the Hast, preached the 
gospel in Rhaetia; converted S, Afra from a life 
of sin at Augsburg, and then departing to Spain 
taught there with great success. He suffered 
with his deacon Felix, an African, in the Diocle- 
tian persecution, - (AA. SS. Boll. Mar. ii. 621.) 
For other martyrs see Narcissus in D. C. A. 

(G. T. S.J 


NARCISSUS (8), bishop of Neronias (Ireno- 
polis) in Cilicia (Le Quien, ii. 898). In and 
about 314 he attended the councils of Ancyra 
and Neocaesarea (Mansi, ii. 534, 549). He was 
of the party of Arius before the council of 
Nicaea in 325 (Athan. De Syn.§17). He atten- 
ded the council of Nicaea (Mansi, ii. 694, 699, 
818; Theod. H. BZ. i. 7) and professed the 
Catholic doctrine (Nicet. Chon. Thes. Orth. Fid. 
y. 7). In 332 he was one of the bishops at 
Antioch who put forward Eusebius of Caesarea 
for that see (Buseb. V. C. iii. 62). In 335 he 
must have been one of the eminent Cilician 
bishops at the Jerusalem dedication (Hus. V. C. 
iv. 43). In 341 he was at the dedication council 
of Antioch (Mansi, ii. 1308), and in 342 (Tillem. 
vi. 326, 759) was deputed, with bishops Theo- 
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dore of Heraclea, Maris of Chalcedon, Marcus of 
Arethusa, from the emperor Constantius to his 
brother Constans (Ath. De Syn. § 25; Soe. ii. 
18; Soz. iii. 10). About the same time he and 
Flacillus bishop of Antioch conducted Eusebius 
Emesenus [EUsEBIUs (35)] to Emesa (Soc. ii. 9). 
In 342 (al. 341) he was one of the Eusebians 
addressed by pope Julius (Ath. Ap. c. Ar. § 20). 
In 343 he formed one of the Eusebian party at 
Philippopolis (Mansi, iii. 140 ; Hilar. Frag. ii. § 7, 
§ 8, § 14here called of Jeropolis, iii. § 29 here of 
Anapolis, in Pat. Lat. x. 637, 638, 642), and was 
deposed by the council of Sardica (Ath. Hist. Ar. 
§ § 17, 28, Ap. c. Ar. § 36, Zp. ad Episc. § 7). 
Athanasius, writing cir. 350, calls him one of 
the then prominent Eusebians (Ap. c. Ar. § 48). 
In 351 he was one of the authors of the Sirmian 
creed (Hilar. Frag. vi. § 7 in Pat. Lat. x. 692; 
Tillem. vi. 351; Hefel. Counc. ii. 193). In 356 
(Tillem. vi. 394) he was one of the synod of 
Antioch which ordained George bishop of Alex- 
andria (Soz. iv. 8 and note of Vales.; Mansi, iii. 
23). Athanasius, writing in 357 or 358, hears 
that Narcissus is charging him with cowardice 
for his flight (Ap. de Fug. § 1 init.), and declares 
(§ 28) that Narcissus has been accused of many 
offences, has been degraded three times by various 
synods, and is the wickedest of all the Eusebian 
party. In 358 Narcissus complains to Constan- 
tius of Basil of Ancyra. (Philostorg. iv. 10; 
“Tillem, vi. 442.) {c. H.] 


NARCISSUS, catholicos of Armenia. [Nor- 
-BESES. | 


NARDACIUS (Sulp. Sev. ii. 50), a bishop, 
-and persecutor of the Priscillianists. 
[M. B. C.] 


NARICUS, acolyte of Cyprian, sent by him 
from his retirement with a second relief for 
sufferers by Decian persecution. (Cyp. Zp. vii.) 

LE. W. B.] 

NARSES (1), martyr. [Lazarus (3).] 


NARSES (2) (Barpa, Barsa), bishop of 
Edessa, occurs as Narses among the eastern 
‘bishops who addressed a letter to the Italians 
-and Gauls, A.D. 372 (Basil. Opp. iii. 263, Par, 
1839 ; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. iv. 446), but is better 
known as Barsa, friend and correspondent of 
St. Basil of Caesarea, who has left two letters 
written to Barsa in A.D. 377 (Basil. Opp. iii. 590, 
599, Upp. nos. 264 or 326, 267 or 327). [J. G.] 


NARSES (8), an adherent of Gratian, for 
whom St. Martin interceded with the successful 
Maximus at the same time that he pleaded for 
the condemned Priscillianists, a.D. 385 [Maxt- 
mus (2)}. (Sulp. Sey. Dial. iii. 11 in Migne’s 
Pat. Lat. xx, 218 [Marrinys @M)) [6.1.8] 


NARSES (4), priest, syncellus of Euty- 
ches, was called as witness against Eutyches in 
the 6th session of the council at Constantinople, 
Nov, 20, A.D. 448, but there is no account of his 
testimony: the minutes were read at the coun- 
eils of Ephesus and Chalcedon (Binius, Conc. Gen. 
il, 86; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. x, 672), {J. G.] 


_NARSES (65), twenty-fifth catholicus of 
the Chaldaeans (Le Quien, Oriens Christ. ii. 
1116), succeeded Silas but was opposed by 
Elisaeus. The schism continued twelve or fifteen 
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years till Narses’s death, A.D. 535, when Elisaeus - 
also was deposed. (Greg. Barhebr. Chron. ii. 82 
in Assem. B. 0. ii. 409, iii. 166, 614-5.) [J.G.] 


~~. 
NARSES (6), bishop of Ascalon, commended 
ina poem of Sophronius patriarch of Jerusalem 
(carm. xvii. in Pat. Gr. Ixxxvii, 3801; Ceill. xi. 
709). [C. H.] 


NARSES (7), the eunuch, sent, in A.p. 551, to 
take the command against the Goths in Italy, 
where he had previously served under Belisarius. 
For a short account of his successes in Italy, see 
JustTiniaNnvs I., Vol. III. 542, and for a detailed 
account of his career, see Nansus, Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography. We took part in 
the ceremony at St. Peter’s, when pope Pelagius 
cleared himself of the charge of being implicated 
in the death of his predecessor (Anastas. Vita 
Pelagii). Pelagius subsequently asked him to as- 
sist his legates in their proceedings against certain 
schismatic bishops, and more than once requested 
him to arrest and send the bishops of Milan and 
Aquileia [PAuLINUs ( )] in custody to the 
emperor, and to use forceagainst the other bishops 
of Northern Italy and Istria, who refused to accept 
the fifth general Council. Apparently the only 
consequence of these exhortations was the excom- 
munication of Narses himself, by the schismaties. 
(Pelagii Epp. 1-4, in Migne, Putr. Lat. lxix. 
393-397.) In A.D. 567 he was superseded by 
Longinus in consequence of the complaints of 
the oppressiveness of his administration, and he 
is accused of having, in revenge, inyited the 
Lombards into Italy. According to the well- 
known story, the empress Sophia said she would 
charge him with parcelling out the wool for 
spinning to the women of the palace, to which 
Narses replied that he would spin her such a 
thread as would last her her lifetime (Paulus 
Diac. ii. 5), At any rate, he retired to Naples, 
from which he was induced in a.p. 568, by the 
entreaties of pope John III. to return with him 
to Rome, where he died soon afterwards (Anastas. 
Vita Joannis IIT). [F. D.j 


NARSES (8), patrician, sometimes con- 
founded with the preceding, is addressed in 
several letters by Gregory the Great. The first 
(i. 6) is written immediately after his election, 
which he regrets; in the second (iy. 32), from 
which it appears that Narses was then in bad 
health, and the third (vi. 14) he refers to the 
case of the priest JOANNuEs (471); and in the last 
he also decides that Athanasius, a priest, had 
fallen into Manichaeism, and makes some re- 
marks on the Pelagian heresy. Though a fourth 
letter (vii. 30) is addressed “Narsae religioso,” 
he appears to be the same as the person to whom 
the other three are written, as a number of per- 
sons to whom Gregory sends salutations in the 
first letter are again mentioned, In this letter ~ 
Gregory endeavours to console him under the mis- 
fortunes and calumnies from which he is suffer- 
ing, and commends to him the deacon Anatolius, 
whom he is sending to Constantinople. He may 
perhaps be the same as the Narses, the famous 
general of the emperor Maurice (Theoph. Sim. v.), 
on whose fall, in A.D. 602, he rebelled against 
Phocas, occupied Edessa, and incited the Persians 
to declare war. Two years afterwards, he sur- 
rendered to one of the generals of Phocas, on 
condition that his life should be spared, but 
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-Phocas, in violation of the promise, burnt him 
alive. \(Theophanes, Chron. 245, 6, in Migne, 
Patr. Graec. cviii. 616.) [F. D. 


__ NASAD (Nasanu, Nassapivs, NAZADIUS), a 
Briton at Lough Bricren, co. Down, companion 
of St. Bevan and St. Meldan; he was com- 
memorated Oct. 26. (Mart. Tall.; Reeves, Lccl. 
Ant. 113, 380; Colgan, Acta SS. 90, n. 1°; Boll. 
Acta SS. 26 Oct. xi, 893, where is a sylloge 
on the three saints of Lough Bricren, but 

nothing decisive; 7b. 21 Oct. xii. 413, 414.) 
{J.G.] 


_ NASARAEI. Under this title Epiphanius 
classes two distinct sects; one Jewish, the other 
Christian. The Jewish sect is numbered by him 
with the Pharisees, Essenes, and Herodians. He 
calls it the fifth heresy of Judaism. The Chris- 
tian sect is placed by him next after the Cerin- 
thians and before the Ebionites, and is numbered 
the ninth heresy of Christianity. 

Epiphanius spells the names of these sects 
differently. The Jewish he names Nacapaior, the 
Christian Na(wpato. (1) Nasaraei (Nacapaior) 
then was, according to Epiphanius, a purely 
Jewish heresy. They dwelt in the region across 
the Jordan. They practised circumcision, and 
yeverenced the feasts and sabbaths of the Jews. 
They rejected, however, animal food and sacrifices, 
and regarded the Pentateuch as a forgery. Epi- 
phanius vindicates the historical accuracy of 
the Pentateuch by pointing to the localities 
where the events there recorded took place; 
“Mount Sion, for instance, where Abraham had 
sacrificed. the ram; and the oak of Mamre, 
where he had entertained the angels. Mamre, 
indeed, down to the 4th century, continued 
to be a place of pilgrimage at certain times, 
whither Jews, Pagans, and Christians resorted, 

-and had a kind of fair, like the great Tara or 
felltown assemblies among the ancient Irish, or 
the great autumnal meetings at Lyons of the 
ancient Gauls. The abuses of it became so great 
that Constantine abolished it by an edict (Sozom. 
fl. E. ii. 4). Epiphanius points out also. other 
corroborations of the Pentateuch. The Egyptians 
retained traces and memories of the passover in 
the red paint which they marked in spring on 

_trees and cattle. In the region of the Cardyaei 
yelics of the ark were still shown, and he was 
sure the remains of the altar built by Noah 
could be discovered by the diligent enquirer in 
the same region. Philaster, on the contrary, re- 
presents the Nasaraei as quite orthodox about the 
scriptures, but as trusting in the luxuriance of, 

. their hair for salvation (lib. de Haeres. cap. viii.). 

(2) Nazoraei (Na(wpator). Epiphanius occu- 
pies a large part of his notice of the Christian 
sect with a discussion concerning the descent of 
our Lord from David, and the fulfilment) of the 
prophecies involved in Ps. cx. 4 and exxxii. 11. 
His theory is that the Christians were at first 
called Jessaei, from Jesse, the father of David, or 
from the name Jesus, under which name Jessaei, 
he thinks, he discovers mention of them in the 

‘writings of Philo on the Egyptian Therapeutae. 
Epiph. accepts these writings as authentic, a 
view which some modern critics reject (cf. Rev. 
Archeol. t. xxii. p. 268, t. xxvi. p. 12), regarding 
them as a Montanist or Gnostic production of the 
Qnd century. The Christian Nazoraei were the 

. followers of those earliest Christian Jews who 
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observed the law and believed in Christ. _ Epi- 
phanius seems not to have been very well ac- 
quainted with them. They were scattered 
throughout Coele-Syria, Decapolis, Pella, whither 
they fled to avoid the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the region beyond the Jordan, and as far east as 
Mesopotamia. He was uncertain as to the view 
they took of Christ’s person, whether they re- 
garded him as a mere man or believed inhis su- 
pernatural conception. They were well skilled in 
Hebrew, read the Old Testament in thatlanguage, 
and possessed a Hebrew version of St. Matthew ; 
but Epiphanius knew not whether it contained 
the genealogies. They carefully observed cir- 
cumcision and the Sabbath. They were known 
to other writers of that age. Augustine (lib. i. 
Cont. Cresconium, cap. xxxi.) mentions a Naza- 
rene sect, by some called Symmachiani, who 
used both Jewish circumcision and Christian 
baptism, Jerome seems to haye been better 
acquainted with them than anyone else. Writing 
to Augustine, he tells him that they were uni- 
yersally execrated by the Jews under the name 
Mryer. When commenting on Matt. xii. he 
gives the renderings of the Gospel which the 
Nazarenes use, which he had lately translated 


-out of Hebrew into Greek; and tells us when 


treating of St. Matthew in his Scriptt. Hecles. 
that this Hebrew version of St. Matthew was 
preserved in the library at Caesarea. (On this 
point see more in GospeLs APocRyPHAL, Vol. II. 
p- 709, and Dr. Salmon’s Introd. to the New Test. 
p. 215.) There were many points of contact 
between this sect and other branches of the 
Ebionite and Gnostic heresies. Epiphanius, in- 
deed, expressly asserts that the Cerinthians, Naza- 
renes, Ebionites, Sampsaeans and LHElcesaeans 
agreed on many points. They seem all to have 
delighted in ‘the same localities—Syria, the 
Hauran, and Mesopotamia. Traces of them 
have been discovered in the Hauran. Wadding- 
ton discovered at Zoraya in Trachonitis, a monu- 
ment commemorating a saint, Map@ivn, whom 
the Sampsaeans worshipped. (Voy. Archéolog. 
t. iii, Ins, 2502.) The Nazoraei still exist, 
and under the same name, though they prefer ~ 
in public the name Sabians. They now live 
in the marshes of Southern Babylonia, in 
the neighbourhood of Bussorah, where they have 
been visited by several modern travellers. The 
latest accounts of them and their doctrines will 
be found in Petermann, Reisen im Orient, t. ii. 
p. 447; Kessler’s article in Herzog s.v. Man- 
daer ; an article by the same writer in the new 
Encyclop. Britann. t. xv. p- 467, on the Man- 
daeans; and in Lioufli, Ltudes sur la religion des 
Soubbus, Paris, 1880; cf. also Chwolson’s Die 
Sabier. Their doctrines are now practically 
identical with those of the ancient Manicheans 
[Manus]. They retain, however, traces of the 
sacraments in the religious use of bread and wine 
and of baptism. Their sacred books are inter- 
esting relics of Gnosticism. They were pub- 
lished by Norbey in the early part of this 
century, under the title of Codex Nasaraeus. 
A critical edition is much required. See also 
Dr. Salmon’s Introduction to the New Testament, 
p. 22, for his theory about the Ebionite com- 
munities which were identical with the Naza- 
renes of whom Epiphanius speaks ; cf. also Bishop 
Lightfoot’s. Galatians, p. 306. [NazARAEI.} 

“ [G. T..8.] 


Dons NASAS NATHANAEL 


NASAS, a Sicilian Jew, who in 593 had 
erected an altar in the name of the prophet 
Elijah, and seduced many Christians to worship 
at it. He had also purchased several Christian 
slaves. (Greg. Mag. lib, iii. ind. xi. ep. 38 in Pat. 
Lat, \xxvii.; Jaffé, R. P. num. 878.) [C. H.] 


NATALIA, Dec. 1, wife of the martyr 
Hadrianus, who suffered at Nicomedia in the 
Diocletian persecution (Boll. Acta SS. 8 Sept. 
iii, 209; Adon. Mart. Sep. 8). She ministered 
to the martyrs in prison clad in male attire, 
and after their passion departed to Byzantium, 
where she died in peace. [G. T. S.] 


NATALIS (1), CAECILIUS. (Minuctus 
FELIX, p. 924.] 


NATALIS (2), of Ota (Oea; Oeensis civitas 
Offenses Tac. Hist. 4, 50, corrected by Lipsius, 
hod. Trablus, Tripoli), the famous colonia on coast 
near Leptis in Prov. Tripol. (sufr. 83. in Syn. 
Carth. sub Cyp. vii.) [E. W. B.] 


that when Natalius, blinded by ambition and by 
covetousness, gave no heed tothe visions, angels 
were sent who scourged him severely for a whole 
night. Thereupon he rose early, put on sack- 
cloth and ashes, and with strong supplications 
and tears besought Zephyrinus, the bishop, for re- 
storation to communion; rolling at the feet not 
only of the clergy, but of the laity, and showing 
the weals of the stripes he had received. Thus, 
with great difficulty, he obtained his gt a 1 


NATERAS. [Natuyras.] 


NATHALAN (Nacunay, NAUCHLAN, NE- 
THALENUS, NETHELMUS, Noruuan), bp. and 
conf,, Scotch saint, whose legend is given at 
Jan. 8 in Brev. Aberd. (Prop. SS. p. hyem. f. 25), 
from which it is translated by Bp. Forbes, Kals. 
417. See O’Hanlon, Jr. SS. i. 128; Dempster, 
H. E. Scot. ii. 504, ascribing to him certain 
writings now lost. He is said to have been born 
in the parish of Tullicht on Deeside, devoted . 
himself early and entirely to religion, been made 
bishop in Rome by the pope, and returned to the 
north of Scotland, where he built churches, of 
which he was afterwards the patron. He died 
at Tullicht, a.p. 452, according to King (Bp, 
Forbes, Kals. 141). Butit is supposed by Skene 
(Celt. Scot. ii. 170) and Bp. Forbes that Nathalan 
is the same as Nechtan abbat of Dun-Geimhin 
or Dungiven, co. Londonderry, who died a.p. 679 
(Ann. Tig.). : [J. G.] 


NATHALIA, Aug. 27 (Us.) Jul. 27 (Baron). 
Martyr under the Arabs at Cordova in Spain. 
His relics were found in that country by Usuard 
when he was collecting materials for his mar- 
tyrology. (Ceill. xii. 611.) (G. T. S.] 


NATHANAEL, a solitary of Nitria, whose 
history is told us by Palladius in his Historia 
Lausiaca, cap. 18 (cf. Migne’s Pat. Lat. t. Isxiii. 
col. 1107), He entered the desert as a monk about 
the year 338, and continued there till his death | 
about A.D. 376, some fifteen years before Palladius 
came to Nitria. Nathanael adopted the anchorite 
life, but, like the rest of the monks, fancied © 
that he was specially pursued by a demon, 
His enemy wished to drive him from cell to 
cell, At the beginning of his monastic career, 
the demon rendered him so uncomfortable in 
his first cell that he moved to another. In his 
second cell the devil appeared again to him, 
mocking him, and saying that he would drive 
him from this cell too. Nathanael at once per- 
ceived that he had- made a capital mistake in 
yielding a step to his opponent ; so he at once 
returned to his original abode, which he never 
again left for the space of thirty-seven years. 
In fact some of these solitaries never left their 
cells even to receive the Holy Communion. 
Thus Sophronius tells us of St. Mary, an 
Egyptian recluse, who never received the Holy 
Communion for forty-seven years, during which 
period she had lived in the Egyptian desert 
(cf. Bingham’s Antiquities, lib. xv. cap. v.; Card. 
Bon. Rer, Liturg. lib. ii. cap. Xvili. n. ii.), 
Nathanael’s demon ceased to trouble him for 
the last nine months of his life after he failed 
in the following attempt, He assumed the 
appearance of a young boy of twelve driving 
an ass laden with bread. He caused the ass’ to 


NATALIS (8) (Narra), abbat of Kilmanagh, 
co. Kilkenny; commemorated July 31. He is 
chiefly known in connection with his pupil St. 
Senan, in whose metrical Life he is called N atalus 
celebris (Colgan, Acta SS. 17 0). He belongs to 
the 6th century, but his tradition is undecided 
as to exact date or identity (Lanigan, #. H. Tr, 
ic. 9,§ 4; O'Hanlon, Jr. SS. i, 450 sq. iii, 222 ; 
Joyce, Lr. Names of Places, 139-40, 3rd ed.). 
Giraldus Cambr. (Top. Hid. dist. ii. ¢. 19) tells 
a curious story of the transformation of a man 
and woman in Ossory into wolves, “ per impre- 
cationem sancti cujusdam Natalis scilicet 
abbatis,” that is, of Kilmanagh. (Conf. Irish 
Nennius, by Todd and Herbert, 204-5.) [J. G.] 


NATALIS (4), bishop of Cesena, 590-614, 
mentioned in 603 by Gregory the Great (lib. xiv. 
ep. 6, in P. L. lxxvii.; Ughelli, ii, 445; Cappel- 
letti, ii. 530, 554; Jaffe, 1538). [C. H.] 


NATALIS (6), bishop of Salona, addressed in 
four letters of Gregory the Great G. 19, 21; 
ii. 18, 52), and mentioned in others i. 20; ii, 19, 
20), which chiefly relate to his quarrel with 
Honoratus (28). He was also charged with 
having uncanonically deposed and banished his 
suffragan FLORENTIUS (30), bishop of Epidaurus 
(Epp. iii. 8, 9 ; viii. 10). Natalis died about the 
end of A.D. 592 (Epp. iii. 22). [F. D.] 


NATALIS 6), ST., bishop of Milan, c. 740, 
(Boll. Acta SS. 13 Mai. iii, 241; Ugh. iv. 70; 
Cappelletti, xi. 133, 302.) {C. H.] 


NATALIUS, confessor at Rome, at the be- 
ginning of the third century. Our knowledge of 
him is derived from an extract given by Euse- 
bius (Z. #7. v. 28) from an anonymous 3rd-cen- 
tury work, which we have ascribed to Caius 

(vol. iii. p. 98, 8). The story told is that Natalius 
allowed himself to be persuaded to undertake the 
office of bishop in the heretical sect of which 
THEODOTUS the banker was a leader, receiving in 
that capacity a ‘ salary’ of 150 denarii, monthly ; 
that our Lord did not wish one who had braved 
martyrdom for His sake to perish out of the 
church, and warned him in visions to return; but 


“mee 


_ devour him. 


NATHANIEL 


fall, towards eventide, just outside Nathanael’s 
cell, whose ears he at once assailed with the 
most lamentable cries for assistance, saying, 
“Father Nathanael, have pity on me, and stretch 
forth a hand to help.” ‘The monk opened his 
door, and surveyed the scene; asked who the 
suppliant was, and was told that he was servant 
to another monk. He urged too that his master 
was celebrating an agape or love feast, and that 
the next day being the Sabbath, oblations would 
be required, wherefore he asked help to raise 
the fallen load of bread. The boy appealed to 
his compassion also; wild beasts were about, 
and if he left him unassisted, the hyenas will 
The poor recluse was in a dif_i- 
culty. He pondered for a while, reflecting upon 
the various tri¢ks the demon had played upon 
him. Then he said, “Listen, boy, 1 worship 
God, whose rule is over all. If you really want 
help He will send it without causing me to 
break my vow; and He will not permit hyenas 
or anything else to hurt you. But if you are 
a tempter God will reveal you,” and he shut 
his door. Whereupon the demon with a howl 
was resolved into a whirlwind, and Nathanael 
was left to die in peace. [G. T. 8.] 


NATHANIEL (_) (NatHANAEL), the sixth 
reputed abbat of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury 
(Mon, Angi. i. 120; Elmham, ed. Hardwick, 
pp- 4, 184, 199-201; Thorn, ap. Twysden, cc. 
1768, 1769, 2232). According to the history of 
St. Augustine’s, whether legendary or fictitious, 
Nathaniel was one of the Roman missionaries 
who accompanied Justusand Mellitus to England ; 
was elected abbat by the brethren on the death 
of Petronius in 654, after obtaining a licence of 
election from Ercombert, king of Kent; he was 
then blessed by archbishop Deusdedit, and held 
his office until the year 667, when he died. The 
exact place of his burial was unknown. Nathaniel 
is not mentioned by Bede, as he probably would 
have been, if he had known of his existence, in 
connexion with the history of Benedict Biscop 
and abbat Adrian. The detailed circumstances 
of the licence and election, probably drawn by 
Elmham from the usage of his own time, are not 
mentioned by the earlier writer. {S.J 


NATHCHAEIMHE (Narucuaocmus, Nat- 
CAEIMHE, NACOEMIUS, NAITOHAINN, Nata- 


CHEIMHE, NaTHcomuus, Mocnorma, MocnHorE- 


mius), abbat of Terryglass, co. Tipperary, was 
son of Coemioga of the Dal Messincorb, and 
Caemell of the Hy Lugair. His feast is May 1, 
and he died A.D. 588. (Ann. Tig. ; M. Doneg. 117 
et al.; Four Mast. by O’Don. a.p. 584.) [J. G.] 


NATHI (Naruias, NAtTuinevs, Natuyvs, 
Darut, Daruyus, Davrp), surnamed Conrach 
and Cruimther, one of the most famous saints of 
Connaught, yet the details of his life are obscure. 
He is said to haye received Achonry, co. Sligo, 
from St. Finnian of Clonard about A.D. 530, to 


have been a contemporary of St. Attracta, and 


to have educated, and perhaps instituted, St. 
Fechin at Fore, but this is doubtful. In the 
Kalendars and old Lives he is always called 
cruimther or priest ; but Ware and later writers 
call him first bishop of Achonry, Luigny, or 
Leyney (Cotton, Fast. iv. 97-8; Gams, Ser. Zp. 
204), a see joined to Killalain the 17th century. 
His feast is Aug. 9, and he flourished in the 
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second half of the 6th century. (Colgan, Acta 
SS. 140, 396; Lanigan, #. H. Jr. ii. 190; iii, 
39; Ussher, wks. vi. 538, 600.) J. GJ 


NATHYRAS (Nartoras, NETRAS), bishop of 
Pharan. He was previously a monk of Sinai 
and a disciple of Silvanus, the superior of the 
Anchorites of Sinai. He exercised greater 
austerities as a bishop than as a monk, on the 
ground of the greater danger of his position. 
(Rosweyd. Vit. Patt. y. 10 ; Coteler. Lecl. Graec. 
Monum. i. 579; Tillem., Mem, x. 453, xiv. 191; 
Le Quien, iii. 748.) [G. T. $.] 


NAUCELION, a person to whom Alypius and 
Augustine wrote A.D. 402 in reply to a state- 
ment made by Clarentius, probably the Donatist 
bishop of Tabraca (Carth. Coll. i. 187), to the 
effect that Felicianus of Musti was condemned in 
his absence by the original Donatist party, but, - 
having cleared himself from blame, was after- 
wards received by them. To which they replied 
that if he was innocent he ought not to nave 
been condemned, but if guilty, he ought not to 
have been received afterwards. Maximian had 
been condemned at the same time by the Dona- 
tists, yet they did not re-baptize Maximianists 
who came over to them. (Aug. Zp. 70.) [FELIcIA- 
nus (4).] (H.W. P.] 


NAUCHLAN, saint. 


NAUCRATIUS (1), the brother, next in 
age, of Basilthe Great. He was born c. 330 A.D., 
and was the only one of the four sons who did 
not take holy orders. According to his brother 
Gregory’s account he was equally remarkable for 
mental and physical endowments. His beauty 
of person, strength and agility of body, were 
thrown into the shade by his intellectual gifts 
and eloquence (Greg. Nyss. de Vit. S. Macr. ii. 
182). At the age of two-and-twenty, after having 
given a public proof of his rhetorical powers, 
which had called forth the applause of a crowded 
theatre, under a strong conviction of the vanity 
of all earthly honours and pleasures, he retired 
from the world (@cla viv) mpoundelg), accom- 
panied by a single servant, Chrysaphius, leaving 
all his property behind him, and settled on the 
wooded slope of a hill above the river Iris, three 
days’ journey from the monastery of his sister 
Macrina, which was also his mother’s abode. Here 
he gathered about him a little handful of sick 
and destitute old men, whom he tended lovingly 
in their sickness, and supported by the produce 
of the chase, of which he was passionately fond. 
He proved himself at the same time a dutiful 
son, fulfilling his mother’s desires with a glad 
and ready will. After about five years spent in 
this manner, he and his servant Chrysaphius lost 
their lives by an accident in hunting, c. 357. 
(Greg. Nyssen, Vit. S. Macrinae, ii. 182-183.) 

[E. V.] 


NAUCRATIUS (2), addressed by Nilus 
(lib. i. epp. 259-268, in Pat. Gr. Ixxix.). [C. H.] 


NAUSTIANUS, bishop of Dumium and 
Braga, anda writer under the Moorish domina- 
tion in Spain, A.D. 790-830, (H. Florez, Lspaiia 
Sagrada, xv. 170.) [G. T. S.J 


NAVATUS (Novarus), bishop of Sitifa or 
Sitifis, an important town and colony of Maure- 


[NATHALAN. ] 
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tania (Setif), Ant. Itin, 24. 7; Ptol. iv. 2. 24. 
Shaw, Zrav. p. 52. He was present at the Con- 
ference, A.D. 411, about which time St. Augus- 
tine wrote to him, asking his forgiveness for not 
sending to him at his request his brother, a 
deacon named Lucillus, to serve in the diocese 
of Sitifi, as lie was the only one that he had 
who could speak Latin. Navatus appears to 
have attended the council of Carthage, a.v. 
419, and he may have been the same man as one 
of whom we hear in a letter from Augustine to 
Darius, A.D. 429, though Ruinart thinks that 
there were two bishops of Sitifi of the same 
name (Carth. Coll. i. 2. 143; Hardouin, Cone. i. 
1249; Aug. Dp. 84, 229; Morcelli, Afr. Chr. 
i, 283). PEW] 


NAVIGIUS, brother of St. Augustine. He 
was one of the party assembled at the country- 
house of Verecundus in 386, and an interlocutor 


in the dialogues held there, Contra Academicos, 
. De Ordine, De Beata Vita. 


silent reproof. (Aug. Conf. ix. 11; c. Acad. 


lib. i, c. 2,§ 5; Beat. Vit. cap. i. § 6, ii. §§ 7, 


12, ili. §§ 19, 20; Ord. lib. i. cap. 3, § 7.) 


[H. W. P.] 


NAVVIAS, a Saracen king at Damascus, who 
dedicated a basilica for his own people there, 
leaving the Christians the church of St. John 


Baptist, according to a work attributed to St. 


Jerome, but belonging to a period not earlier 
(Hieron, Loc. in 
1298, 1300; 


than the seventh century, 
Act. Apost. in Pat. Lat. xxiii, 
Tillem. xii. 634.) 


NAZARAEI. [Nasarart] 


(C. H.J 


NAZARAET, a name given by St. Gregory 
Nazianzen to the monks in allusion to the Naza- 


rites of the old dispensation. (Greg. Naz. Carm. 
lib. I. sec. 2, in Migne’s Pat. Grace. t. 37, col. 
745.) (G. T. 8.] 


NAZARIUS (1), June 12, a soldier and 
martyr at Rome in the persecution of Diocletian 
with three others (Mart. Rom., Adon. ; Ceill. x, 
527). (G. T. S.J 


NAZARIUS (2), July 28, a martyr, whose 
body was found by St. Ambrose in a garden 
outside the city after the death of the emperor 
Theodosius in 395. He transported the body to 
the Basilica of the Apostles, which was near the 
Roman gate of Milan; and treated it after the 
manner of the bodies of Gervasius and Protasius 
([GERVASIUS (1)]. Paulinus tells us in his Vita 
Ambrosi, num, 32, which is ° the primary 
' authority for this martyr’s history, that he had 
_ there seen the body uncorrupted, and with hair 

fresh as if buried but a day or two. In the 
works of St. Ambrose (Migne, P. Z. xvii, 7 15) 
there is a sermon, Serm. lv., falsely ascribed to 
him, on the natal day of Nazarius and Celsus. 
It is evidently of a later date, as it speaks of his 
martyrdom under Nero, whereas Paulinus tells 
us that no one knew when he suffered. The 
Bollandists have, however, devoted more than 
thirty pages to a recital of his perfectly fabu- 
lous acts (AA. SS. Boll. Jul. vi. 503-534.) 
Paulinus Nol. mentions him, Poem. xxvii., ef, 


He was present at 
Monnica’s death at Ostia in 387, on which occa- 
sion his affectionate wish that his mother could 
have died in her own country met with her 


.NEBRIDIUS 


Migne, P. Z. 1xi..658. Ado, Usuard and Mart. 

Vet. Rom. confound him with another Nazarius, 

and celebrate his memory on June 12. (See 

also Tillem. ii. 75, 86, iv. 255, 586). [G.T. S.] 
~ 


NAZARIUS (8), an abbat of Lérins in the 
5th century. He is said to have beena disciple 
of St. Honoratus, afterwards bishop of Arles, and 
may have succeeded Faustus as abbat when the 
latter became bishop of Riez (circ.- A.D. 462). . 
According to old MSS. of the monastery he de- 
stroyed a shrine of Venus Impudica, situated on a 
little hill on the mainland called Arlucus (Arluc), 
and there founded the nunnery which is believed 
to have flourished till the invasion of the Sara- 
cens, who destroyed Lérins, in the time of St. 
Porcarius (circ. A.D. 730). He was succeeded 
by a Eucherius, and was commemorated at 
Lérins, Nov. 18 (Barralis Salerna, Chronologia 
Lerinensis, ii. 79-80). (S. A. B.] 


NEACHTAIN (Necranvs), of Cill-Uinche 
and Fennor on the Boyne, nephew of St. Patrick 
by Liemania, from whom he bore the name Mac- 
Leamhna. By Ussher (Brit. Hecl. Ant. vi. 382) 
he is called “Nechtain Episcopus,” and Colgan 
follows him (Acta SS. 717-18). His feast is 
May 2. (Mf, Doneg.; Four Mast. by O’Don. i. 
414, n. *.) [J. A.} 


NEADIUS (Neddios), a monk, addressed 
with others by Nilus (lib. ii. ep. 77 in Pat. Gr. 
Ixxix.). [(C. H.] 


NEAMUS (Neayés) (Niceph. Call. H.Z. xviii. 
56 fin.), bishop of Jerusalem. [Amos.] [C. H.] 


NEARCHUS, a soldier in Armenia, by 
whom St. Polyeuctus was converted c, 2515 
martyred e. 260 (Boll. Acta SS. 13 Feb. ii. 652, 
22 Apr. iii, 12; Tillem. iii. 425, 427). (C. H.] 


NEBRIDIUS (4), husband of Olympias, the 
celebrated deaconess of Constantinople. At the 
time of his marriage, which Tillemont places 
towards the close of 384 a.p. (Mémoires, tom. xi. 
p. 419), he was young, but already high in 
official rank. In 382 and 383 a.p. he was count, 
or intendant of the imperial domain, and in 386 
A.D. prefect of Constantinople (see for references 
Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 874, ed. Gothofred). He 
died within twenty months of his marriage 
(Pallad. p. 163), soon after June 29, A.D. 386. 

[E. V.] 

NEBRIDIUS (2), a Roman statesman and 
prefect of Gaul, then of the East, in the later 
part of the 4th century. He married the sister 
of Aelia Flacilla the wife of Theodosius, and 
was well known to Jerome. (Jerome, Lp. 
Ixxix. 1, ed. Vall.; Ammianus Marc. xxi. Ds 
Xxvi. 7, xxix. 5.) (W. H. F.] 


NEBRIDIUS (8), son of the foregoing, by 
a sister of the empress Flacilla, first wife of 
Theodosius the Great. His father had been an 
intimate friend of St. Jerome —“ intima neces 
situdine copulatus ” — (Hieron. ip. 9). He 
was brought up by his aunt the empress— 
“materterae nutritus sinu”—in his uncle’s 
palace—“nutritus in palatio”—as the com- 
panion and fellow pupil of his young cousins, 
the future emperors Honorius and Arcadius— 
“contubernalis et condiscipuslu Augustorum ”— ~ 
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‘“jisdem studiis eruditus” (ib.)—by whom he 
‘was much beloved. Jerome draws a charming 
picture of the young man’s modesty, humility, 
and virginal purity, which never gave the smallest 
ground for scandal, as well as the kind considera- 
tion by which he bound ‘his inferiors to him. 
Nebridius was married at an early age, some- 
where about 390 A.D., by his uncle Theodosius, 
to Salvina, the daughter of the Moorish chief- 
tain, Gildo, count of Africa, who had been 
brought up at the court of Constantinople, 
‘as a pledge for the loyalty of her father and 
of the province of which he was governor. 
High official dignities were lavished on the 
young man— honores quae aetatem anteibant ” 
“which Jerome says he bore with a humility 
and moderation which seemed to shew that he 
foresaw that he should soon leave them all to 
depart and be with Christ (@.). He was (pro- 
bably) préconsul of Asia, 396 A.D., and died soon 
afterwards, leaving two children, a boy bearing 
his name—* Nebridius pusio”’—and a daughter, 
the darling of her imperial relatives. His loss 
was severely felt, not only in Constantinople, 
where he had been the friend and reliever of 
the destitute and afflicted, but throughout the 
churches of the East, the bishops of which had 
been in the habit of addressing to him their peti- 
tions for cases of suffering in their dioceses, re- 
lying upon his influence with the emperor and 
those in chief authority. Jerome elaborately 
applies to him the character given of Cornelius 
the centurion in Acts x. (Hieron. Zp. 9.) 
({E. V-] 


NEBRIDIUS (4), an intimate friend of St. 
Augustine, and probably of about the same age 
as he was, described by him as very good and of 
a very cautious disposition. While Augustine 
was at Carthage, and still under the influence of 
Manichean doctrine, it was partly through his 
influence and that of Vindicianus that he was 
induced, though with some difficulty, to give up 
his belief in astrology, or, as this science was 
then called, mathematics. Nebridius had already 
abandoned Manicheism and delivered lectures 
against the system A.D. 879. (Aug. Conf. iv. 3, 
vii, 2, 6.) When Augustine removed from 
Rome to Milan, and undertook there the office 
of a lecturer in rhetoric, A.D. 384, Nebridius, 
in the fulness of his love for his friend, deter- 
mined to leave his home and his mother, who 
declined to accompany him, and to take up his 
abode with Augustine and Alypius at Milan, 
“for no other reason,” says Augustine, “than 
that he might live with me in most ardent pursuit 
of truth and wisdom. With me he sighed, with 
me he wavered, an eager enquirer after the life of 
happiness, and a most keen examiner of per- 
plexing questions. There we were, three hungry 
mouths, each of us in turn sobbing out to him- 
self his tale of destitution, and waiting till 
Thou, O God, shouldest give him meat in due 
season. And in all the bitterness which, in Thy 
mercy, followed us in our secular pursuits, 
while we were striving to discern the purpose 

_ for which we were made subject to these trials, 
a cloud of darkness would rise up against us, 
and groaning we would turn away and in agony 
exclaim, ‘ How long is this to last ” And as we 
said this we determined not to abandon our 
search, because if we were to let this go, nothing 
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certain appeared of which we might take hold. 
(Conf. vi. 7,10.) : 

By and by Nebridius undertook to assist 
Verecundus, who was a teacher of grammar, in 
his lectures, not for thé sake of gain, but at the 
earnest request both of himself and of Augus- 
tine. This duty he performed with great care 
and discretion, avoiding opportunities of acquain- 
tance with persons of superior rank in the world, 
in order to secure for himself more complete 
freedom in his inquiries after true wisdom (, 
viii. 6). Soon after this Verecundus offered his 
country-house, Cassisiacum agrum, to Augustine 
for himself and his friends to occupy, an offer 
which they accepted with great pleasure and 
advantage to themselves, and for which Augustine 
was deeply grateful [Licenrius]. Nebridius, 
however, did not join the party, and it was 
probably during the time of his friend’s sojourn 
there that most of the letters passed between 
them which are preserved in the general col- 
lection. During this time also he appears. to 
have taken up the notion of the Docetae, that 
our Lord took human nature not in reality but 
only in outward appearance, an error of which 
in course of time, though we cannot fix the 
date, he was convinced, and soon after the con- 
version of Augustine he died, but not until he 
had become a true Catholic, and had induced 
his household to join him in the change. “He 
is now,” says Augustine with confidence, “in 
the bosom of Abraham” (ib. ix. 3, 4). 

Though a much loved and highly valued 
friend, Nebridius was a troublesome corre- 
spondent, for, as Augustine says, being most 
intelligent and persevering in his enquiries, 
which were sometimes very difficult to answer, 
he was not satisfied with brief replies, and did 
not always make sufficient allowance for his 
friend’s occupations and want of leisure (Aug. 
Ep. 98, 8). Of the letters which passed between 
the two friends many are lost, and some never 
reached their destination. Of the twelve which 
remain, two only are addressed by Nebridius to 
Augustine. The rest are by Augustine, who men- 
tions several by Nebridius which he had not re- 
ceived. These replies are very long, and chiefly 
on metaphysical subjects of extreme subtlety, 
and in some cases Nebridius seems to have been 
more anxious to provoke his friend to discourse 
than the latter was to reply, for Augustine 
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sometimes manifests a friendly impatience of 


the speculative nature of his questions. Among 
the subjects thus treated are the nature of 
happiness, the difference between memory and 
imagination, and the different provinces of these 
two faculties (Zpp. 3, 4, 6, 7, 18), the nature of 
dreams (Zipp. 8,9). Some are concerning the 
Incarnation (Epp. 11, 12,14). One (14) contains 
an answer by Augustine to a question from 
Nebridius, in which he shews the fallacy com- 
mitted by him in confounding sameness in the 
ease of different objects with similarity. At the 
end of this letter he endeavours to reply to 
another question of Nebridius respecting the 
position held by the intellect of the Son of God 
towards those of men, whether it contains in 
itself the elements of human intellect in general, 
or those which belong to each man one by one. 
By way of reply Augustine says, when we think 
of an angle we think of one only, but when we 
think of a quadrangle we think of four angles at 
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and his writings are unknown; he was brother 


Dros (17), and Jusrvs (19) im the 6th century: 
he may have been Nebridius bishop of Egara, at 
the 2nd council of Toledo, av. 527 (Hefele, himself and his people always following the 


ase oe eee ees 
Cone. %. 701; Ceillier, Aud. Sacr. xi. 8 Bearers and apostolic church 
i 


Bell. Acta SS. 9 Feb. ii. 301. (J. G] | reply “appear to have been written A.D. 710; 
a “ a and Bede's account of the action of Nectan is 
NEBRIDIUS () (Neramis, NiFeinics, | peculiarly striking, when, on receipt of Ceolfrid’s 
Pte pr imag Sarasa cere ol a had it read and interpreted in the 
Grasse) and afterwards the sixteenth bishop of i 
Narbonne, a prominent opponent of Felix of | 


Gllansi, xiy. 57 £), and he can be further traced | under the royal influence must be qualified by 
down to §22. (Gail. Chr. vi. 15; Alcuin, Opp. i. the statements of the Irish annals. which reveal 
448, 267, 268 ed. Froben.) {C. Hj i 


to have dedicated Abernethy and given it to ber 74, 334, andi Celt. Scot. i. 134 sq. nae 
pupil St. Dantvepacna; and St. Borraros is | 176 sq. et al. Fordun, ii. pp. xlviii. 84.5 
Tepresented as restorinz him to life. Gkene, Grub, £. H. Scot. i 114 sq.; Haddan and Stubbs, 
Chron. 6, et al. and Celt. Scot, i 134-5; Innes, Counc. ii. pt. i, 114 5q.). It is in connection 
€ Ess. ii Counc. With this change that the legend of St. Bonifacius 
a pt, i 115-6.) (. Gj Kiritinus, or Queretinus, is interpreted as be- 

longing to the introduction of a Roman mission 


z. 


who died av. 706 (Ann. Toy. but to and i 
Seager a Seems Restennet. (Skene, Chron. 423, Celt. Scot. ii. 


Festored for a short time on a defeat of Angus, NECTAN (8), ST., the eldest of the children 
i of ing of in Wales, ie. 


_  NECTARIA, a deaemmess 
. _Tillem. vi 49+) (Exemars G)] 


spring, and the marks of his blood were to 


| 965 Gavaren, Orig. de Clarmoni, 45; 


NECTARIA 

believed ber husband Godwin bad been pre- 
shipwreck (Freeman's Norman Con- 
Zi $i 358; Kerslate’s Damseniz, 415); 
‘*Hertitene’ is called her property im Domesday- 
A notice of bis legend is given m Lclani’s Col 
| decane, iv. 153, and im William of Weecesier 
130, 131, 134). He had a sacred 
be 


palace’) 
will r= 


Keitve (Saree 
sdill fer a brewing tab) 
iv. 24 fm.3 
fe 2] 
NECTARIUS (2), martyr m Anrergee ¢ 
Til iv. 
(eH) 
(2), May 5, Hsbop of Viemne 


474) 


a 92 n, 95 B; Mart. Hieron. ; Boll. Acta SS. 5 Mai 


. 9, 1 Aug.i 515; Gall. Cir. xvi. 13 ; Tillem. 5. 

624, xv. 63.) ic. 1} 
NECTARIUS (3), 3 Isymam of noble birth 
Shack cal peo 


turgid 
style, to Nectarius's wife, in which he speaks of 
the dexth of their som 2s 2 common blow to the 
proviness of ia. and Cilicia (Ep. 6 [18S 
‘There is another letter of Basil's (Zp. 230 [535 ). 
sddrexed fo 2 man of hich zal rank 


for divine direction, and that ne ene should urge 
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: Oth from the foundation of the sx, 
AD. 381-397 of 398, successor to Se. Gregory 
of Nazia=zes. the Second Genersi 


day im the council and announced his resig- 
the sske of peace. The majerity of the synod 
accepted Besides 
the 

oppuments 
agreement 


alec: Each bed = candidate amongst bis owe 
friends. Whe could have thoughi 1 was te be 
= ized laymaam? 

‘The procter of Constantinople wes 2 semsicr 
named Ni z ef noble family, berm 2% 
in Gilicia, am elderly m2n, wi 


letters 

bishop's mind was fell 
and 
him so 


choosing ene from the whole pumberef names 
The bishop of Antioch with the rest gave in bis 
ist. 
pliment te the bishop ef Tarsus written the 
of the s 
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the name, he paused awhile in deep thought. 
He began again, and read the list through; then 
he declared his choice. It was Nectarius. 
Who was this 
Nectarius? Whence did he come? What was 
his character? It began to be said that he was 
Astonishment at the 
emperor’s unexpected choice was redoubled. 
ven the bishop of Tarsus seems not to have 
The startling 
information did not move Theodosius. The 
grumbles gradually ceased. The people of 
Constantinople were delighted at the news. 
Nectarius was 
baptized. The dress of a neophyte was changed 
for the robes of the bishop of the imperial city. 
The praetor, a few days ago a catechumen, 
stepped at once to the presidency of the Second 
General Council. He ruled the church upwards 
of sixteen years, and made an admirable prelate. 

The name of Nectarius accordingly heads the 
list of the 150 signatures to the canons of the 
Second General Council. The 3rd Canon de- 
clares that “the bishop of Constantinople shall 
hold the first rank after the bishop of Rome, 


The fathers were amazed. 


not even baptized. 


known this. disqualification. 


The whole council agreed. 


because Constantinople is New Rome.” 


- The bishops of the west were not disposed to 
accept the election. Synods had been held the 
year of the great Council of Constantinople at 
Aquileia, at Rome, and at other places, and 


letters had been exchanged with the emperors. 
At a synod held in the autumn of a.pD. 381 


either at Milan or Aquileia, a letter was 


written to Theodosius which upheld Maximus the 
cynic in his claims to the see of Constantinople, 
repudiating alike Gregory and Nectarius. They 


asked for a common synod of east and west to 


settle the question of the succession, 

In accordance with this request, the emperor 
Theodosius, soon after the close of the Second 
General Council, summoned the bishops of his 
empire to a fresh synod—not, however, as the 
Latins had wished, at Alexandria, but at Con- 
stantinople. He also twice invited St. Gregory, 


the retired archbishop, but he excused himself 


on account of weak health, and said that in his 
opinion such assemblies promised very little 
good. There were assembled here, in the 
beginning of the summer of 382, very nearly 
the same bishops who had been present at the 
Second General Council. On their arrival the 
received a letter from the Synod of Milan, 
inviting them to a great General Council at 
Rome. They replied that they must remain 
where they were, because they had not made 
preparations for so long a journey, and were 
only authorized by their colleagues to act at 
Constantinople. They sent three of their 
number—Syriacus, Eusebius, and Priscian—with 
a Synodal Letter to pope Damasus, archbishop 
Ambrose, and the other bishops assembled in 
‘council at Rome. The letter, which is long and 
interesting, is preserved by Theodoret. It -is 
sometimes printed in the Acts of the Second 
General Council. At the end of it, the Greek 


_ Fathers defend, by appealing to a canon of 


Nicaea, the elevation of Nectarius to Constan- 
tinople and of Flavian to Antioch. It has been 
disputed whether this appeal is to the seventh 
canon of Nicaea or to the fourth of Sardica ; 
probability inclines to the former. 

The Roman synod to which this letter was 
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addressed was the fifth under Damasus. No 
certain account of its proceedings remains, nor 
does it appear how its members treated the 
question of Nectarius. heodosius, however, 
sent commissaries to Rome in support of the 
statements of his synod, a fact which we learn 
from the letters of pope Boniface. In his 
fifteenth letter (to the bishops of Illyria) he 
shews that the church in Rome had finally 
agreed to recognise both Nectarius and Flayian. 
And St. Ambrose, in his sixty-third letter, 
adduces the election of Nectarius as an approval 
of his own by the east. 

The good terms which subsisted between 
Nectarius and his illustrious predecessor are 
clear from six graceful letters which remain in 
the collection of the correspondence of Gregory. 
In the first he expresses his hearty good wishes 
for his episcopate. In the second he commends 
to him a certain friend of his named Pancratius, 
whom Nectarius can serve. In the third he 
asks him to obtain the interest of the Count 
of the Household for one Georgius who has 
suffered great losses and misfortunes. ‘The 
fourth is about the case of bishop Bosporius, by 
which Gregory obtained from Theodosius a law 
that bishops should only be tried by bishops. 
The fifth commends to Nectarius a young niece 
or cousin who is visiting the capital on business, 
and is unskilled in affairs. The last is of great 
importance, urging him not to be too liberal in 
tolerating the Apollinarians. : 

Tn the first year of the episcopate of Nectarius 
(or 388 ?), Theodosius was away fighting Maxi- 
mus in the west. A false rumour coming to: 
Constantinople of the victory of Maximus, the 
Arians burnt the episcopal palace. 

In 383 the capacity of Nectarius was to be 
tried by a third synod at Constantinople. « In 
spite of the decrees of bishops and emperor, the 
Arians and Pneumatomachians continued their 
efforts to spread their doctrines. Theodosius 
summoned all parties to the imperial city for a 
great discussion in June, hoping to reconcile all 
differences. Before the proceedings began, he 
sent for the archbishop and told him of his 
intention that all questions should be fully ~ 
debated. Nectarius returned home, full of pro- 
found anxiety at this communication, and con- 
sulted the Novatian bishop Agelius, who agreed 
with him in doctrine, and was held in high 
esteem on account of his personal piety. 
Agelius felt himself unsuited and unskilled for — 
So grave a controversy; but he had a very 
clever reader, Sisinnius, remarkably eloquent, a 
brilliant scholar alike in philosophy and 
theology, and to him he proposed to entrust the _ 
argument with the Arians. Sisinnius, however, 
thought that the suggested disputation might 
only increase the divisions. He stated his 
opinion before the archbishop, adding that it 
would be better to produce the testimonies of 
the old fathers of the church on the doctrine of 
the Son, and first to ask the heads of the several 
parties whether they accepted these authorities 
or desired to anathematize them. So bold an 
innovation would of course be rejected by the 
people; but if the sectaries should admit the 
testimonies, it would then be for the orthodox 
to produce their proofs, 

The archbishop unfolded the scheme to the 
emperor, who gladly agreed to it. When the 
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bishops met, the emperor put this question: 
Did they respect the teachers who lived before 
the Arian division? They said yes. He then 
asked: Did they acknowledge them sound and 
trustworthy witnesses of the true Christian 
doctrine? ‘The divisions which this question 
produced shewed that the sectaries were bent 
on disputation. The emperor was extremely 
displeased, and he now ordered each party to 
draw up a written confession’ of its doctrine. 
When this was done, the bishops were summoned 
to the imperial palace, Nectarius and Agelius 
for the orthodox, Demophilus (formerly bishop 
of Constantinople) for the Arians, Hleusius 
of Cyzicus for the Pneumatomachians, and 
Eunomius for the Anomoeans. The emperor 
received them with kindness, took from 
them their written confessions, and retired into 
a room alone with these documents. After 
praying God for enlightenment, he rejected 
and destroyed all except that of the orthodox, 
because they introduced a division into the Holy 
frinity. 

Of these creeds only that of Eunomius has 
come down. He called only the Father God, 
and placed the Son among creatures as the 
First-born of all creation, denying Him all 
share in Divine Being and Glory. The Holy 
Ghost he placed still lower, as created through 
the Son and subject to the Son in everything: 
the greatest, best, and most beautiful creation 
of the Only-begotten. Eunomius threatened his 
opponents with the judgment of God. 

At this resolute conduct of the emperor, the 
sectaries sorrowfully returned home, and tried 
by letters to their adherents to comfort them, 
chiefly as to the fact that so many now went 
over to the Nicene faith. Many were called, 
they said, but few chosen. The emperor now 
forbade all sectaries, except the Novatians, to 
hold divine service anywhere for the future, to 
publish their doctrines or to ordain clergy, 
under threat of severe civil penalties. Gregory 
of Nazianzus wrote two letters about this 
council, one addressed to the praetorian prefect 
Posthumianus, the other to the consul Satur- 
ninus. 

In 385 died Pulcheria, the emperor’s 
daughter. The archbishop, diffident of his own 
rhetorical powers, asked Gregory of Nyssa to 
preach the funeral sermon. In the.same year 
Theodosius lost his wife Placilla. Nectarius 
again asked the same celebrated preacher to 
undertake the sad duty. Both orations remain. 
In the latter, Gregory speaks with great respect 
of the primate. ; 

In 394 a number of bishops were invited 
to Constantinople to the consecration of a 
magnificent church built across the water at a 
place called “The Oaks” by a praetorian 
prefect Rufinus in honour of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Advantage was taken of their presence 
to hold’ a synod for settling the affair of 
Agapius and Gebadius, who both had claimed 
the bishopric of Bostra. Gebadius had been 
deposed in his absence by only two bishops. 
Arabianus of Ancyra asked if this was right? 
Nectarius supported the view of Arabianus. 
Another bishop, Theophilus, reminded his 
yeverend brothers that both the disputing 
bishops were now dead. - For the future,'if any 
bishop must be tried, let all the bishops of the 


province be present, and nothing be done in the 
absence of the accused. To this Nectarius, - 
Flavianus, and all the others present agreed. 

Towards the close of his episcopate, Nectarius 
abolished the office of presbyter penitentiary, 
whose duty appears to have been to receive 
confessions before communion. His example 
was followed by nearly all other bishops. The 
presbyter penitentiary was added to the eccle- 
siastical roll about the time of the Novatian 
schism, when that party declined to commu- 
nicate with those who had lapsed in the Decian 
persecution. The presbyter penitentiary was a 
public official in each diocese to reconcile 
penitents to the church with greater comfort 
than could be secured by confession before the 
whole multitude of the church. Gradually he 
had fewer of the lapsed to reconcile, and his 
duties became more closely connected with pre- 
paration for communion. An interesting ac- 
count is given by Sozomenus of the penitential 
ceremonies of the church in Rome, which were 
conducted by the bishop himself. At Constan- 
tinople a matron of rank had been confessing to 
the presbyter penitentiary and had been ordered 
by him to fast and to entreat God for forgive- 
ness. She afterwards declared that while she 
was staying in church for this purpose she was 
violated by one of the deacons. Socrates says 
that she confessed to habitual sin on these 
occasions. ‘The whole city was, roused to angry 
indignation by the story; the disgrace of an 
individual was cast upon the whole order. 
Nectarius would do nothing in a hurry. He 
long deliberated, but at any rate expelled the 
offender from the diaconate. A presbyter 
named Eudaemon, a native of Alexandria, and 
others, advised him to leave the participation in 
holy communion entirely to individual con- 
sciences. ‘Ihe archbishop agreed with them, 
and abolished the office of presbyter peni- 
tentiary. 

In collections of the Greek fathers a sermon 
is attributed to Nectarius on the subject, “ Why 
the memory of the great saint and martyr 
Theodorus is celebrated on the first Sunday in 
Lent; and on fasting and almsgiving.” The 
death of Theodorus happened in the Julian per- 
secution, perhaps as much as thirty-five years be- 
fore Nectarius might be preaching about it. The 
preacher mentions that some of his hearers had 
been eye-witnesses of the scene. The sermon is 
given in Latin in the works of Chrysostom, by 
Surius and Lipomann. In Greek it occurs in 
several manuscript collections. 

There are two letters of St. Basil belonging 
to 358 or 359, addressed to Nectarius and his 
wife on the death of their only son. This Nec- 
tarius is thought by some to have been the arch- 
bishop before his consecration. [NECTARIUS (3).] 

Nectarius died in 397 or 398, and was 
succeeded by St. John Chrysostom. (Theodoret, 
Eccl. Hist. v. viii. &e. ; Socr. Hist, Eccl. v. viii. 
&e.; Sozom. Hist. Hecl. vii. viii. &c.; Theoph. 
Chronogr. 59, &c. 3 Nectarii Arch. CP..Znarratio 
in Patrol. Graec, xxix. p. 1821; Mansi, Concil. 
tom. iii, p. 521, 599, 633, 643, 694, &e. ; Hefele, 
Hist. Christ. Councils, tr. Oxenham, Edinb. 1876, 
vol. ii. p. 344, 847, 378, 380, 382, &.; Bonif. 
Pap. Epist. xv. Migne, Patrol. Lat. xx., p. 779 ; 
Ambros, Epist. Ixiii.; Greg. Nyss. Oratio in 
funere Pulch., Oratio Funed. de Placill. ; Greg. 
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Naz. Epist. lxxxviii., xci., cli. clxxxy., celxxxvi., 
cecil. ; Basil. Zpist. v. vi.) [W. M. S.] 


NECTARIUS (5), decurion of Calama, a 
pagan though the son of a Christian. (Aug. Zp. 
91. 2.) Notwithstanding the edict of Hono- 
rius, forbidding both pagan and other celebra- 
tions, contrary to the Catholic faith (Cod. Theod. 
xvi. tit. v. 40, 41, a.v. 407), the people of 
Calama celebrated a pagan festival on June Ls 
A.D. 408, and when the procession passed ostenta- 
tiously in front of the door of the church, and 
the clergy endeavoured to prevent this insult, 
the mob broke out into riot and pelted the 
church with stones, This outrage was repeated 
a week later, and again a third time, notwith- 
standing the divine punishment, in Augustine’s 
view, of a violent hail-storm. Churches and 
houses were set on fire; one Christian lost his 


' life, and others suffered injuries, being maltreated 


by the mob in their endeavours to discover 
the hiding-place of the bishop, Possidius. The 
disturbance lasted until late at night. ‘The 
whole, says Augustine, might have been pre- 
vented if the magistrates had only done their 
duty. Hearing of what had taken place, Au- 
gustine went to Calama to enquire, and some of 
the people, alarmed for the consequences of their 
misconduct, came to him and entreated him to 
pardon them. In this petition Nectarius, who 
was absent at the time of Augustine’s visit, 
joined, and in a letter to him acknowledged the 
fault of the Calamese, but expressing his own 
love for his native place and his anxiety to leave 
it in a flourishing condition, requested him as a 
Christian bishop of distinguished eminence, to 
intercede for the people, and prevent severe 
punishment, asserting that the pecuniary loss 
was not great. (Aug. Zp. 90.) Augustine in 
reply speaks in dignified language of the real 
enormity of the outrage, and disclaims any wish 
for severity, but puts the question to Nectarius 
whether for example’s sake it ought to remain 
entirely unpunished. In an earlier part of his 
letter he had taken the opportunity of shewing 
how the practice of pagan worship led almost 
necessarily to excess and immorality, and was 
therefore justly suppressed by civil authority, 
that in order for the country to be really pro- 
sperous the people ought to adopt the true reli- 
gion, which he hoped that Nectarius himself 
might beled todo. (Zp.91.) To this letter, after 
eight months’ delay, Nectarius replied. He 
offers to his friend some high-flown compli- 
ments, thanks him for his wish to lead him 
to the heavenly country, but must ask him to 
be forgiven for taking a primary interest in 
his own earthly one, for, he says, philosophers 
believe that those who do so will deserve places 
hereafter in the other. He proceeds to en- 
deayour to bespeak the favour of Augustine 


_for the Calamese offenders without distinction, 


and to shew that a punishment by fine was 
really worse than death itself, and that if faults, 
as some philosophers think, are all alike, so also 
remission of punishment ought to be extended to 


 allalike. He asks him to imagine the probable 


misery of the people, and his own anxiety on 
their behalf, if punishment should be enforced ; 
and entreats him in the name of God and of his 
own high character to shew favour towards them. 
(Zp. 103.) To this letter of ostentatious, though 
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long-delayed, intercession, Augustine replied at 
once, expressing in highly polished and courteous 
sarcasm his own opinion concerning the delay, 
asking whether Possidius the bishop of Calama, 
who in his opinion shewed much more real con- 
cern for the people than Nectarius, could in the 
interval make any demand for greater severity 
than at first had been intended, and called on 
him to state publicly whether he had heard any 
report of this being. the case, As to the hardship 
of inflicting some pecuniary loss on people who 
have still the means of living luxuriously and 
spending money on embellishments of their 
public worship, those who were parties to the 
injuries inflicted on Christians. in the riot ought 
not to complain of being made to pay for the 
damage done, and Nectarius, who has the welfare 
of his native place so strongly at heart, ought 
rather to rejoice at some curtailment of the 
superfluous means which the citizens possess for 
displaying their contempt for the law. With 
a sort of parody Nectarius had spoken of the 
value of repentance in removing guilt, but 
Augustine endeavours to set before him and the 
people of Calama the true nature of Christian 
repentance, with the earnest hope that they may 
be led to see its necessity, and to aim at reaching 
the heavenly country which Nectarius says is the 
aim of all religious systems, but to which there 
is only one true way. The Stoic doctrine that 
all offences are equal, a doctrine which leads to 
the conclusion not only that all are equally par- 
donable, but that all are equally punishable, is 
plainly absurd, and inconsistent both with the 
other Stoic doctrine which excluded mercy from 
the list of virtues, with the more amiable opinion 
of Cicero (pro Ligario, 37, 38), and still more 
with the doctrine of the church, which is really 
more merciful than Nectarius himself. He begs 
him to desist from the line of patronage which 
he has adopted, and to be content with the course 
which the church is pursuing, in the hope of 
ultimately bringing the people to Christ. (Aug. 
Ep. 104; Tillemont, xiii, 172; Fleury, H. #. 
v. 22, 17.) We are not informed distinctly 
as to the result of this controversy, but it is 
certain that in 409 and subsequent years strin- 
gent edicts were issued against opponents of the 
Catholic faith, especially Jews and pagans. (Cod. 
Theod. w. s. 46, 51.) (WP. 


NECTARIUS (6), perhaps a bishop, to 
whom the Commentary on the Book of Job, attri- 
outed to Philippus, is addressed 'HILIPPUS], 
(Tillem. xii. 351; Ceill, vii. 565), (J. G.]: 


NECTARIUS (7), believed to be the third 
bishop of Digne (Gassend. Notit. Eccl. Diniens. 
129; Gall. Chr. iii. 112; Tillem. xv. 65, 68, 84, 
93, 94, 407), whose name appears in various 
Gallic synods and in the letters of pope Leo the 
Great. He was at the councils of Riez in 439, 
and Orange in 441 (Mansi, v. 1196, vi. 441); at 
Arles under Ravennius in 451 (vi. 162, 181; 
Leo, Zpp. 99 al. 76, 102 al. 77); at Arles in 455 
(Mansi, vii. 907). In 445 he was deputed by 
Hilary bishop of Arles to Leo (Vit. Hil. § 17 
in Pat, Lat. 1, 1258). In 449 he was one of 
the bishops of the province of Arles who addressed 
Leo on the election of Rayennius (Leo, Hp. 40 al. 
36), and in 450 one of those addressed by Leo 
(Zp. 66 al. 50). (C. H.] 
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NECTARIUS (8), Sept. 13, sixteenth bishop 
} Autun, mentioned by Venantius Fortunatus 
a his Life of Germanus of Paris (§ 3 in Pat. Lat. 
1 xxxviii. 456), and present at the council of Or- 
eans in 547 or 549. (Mansi, ix. 136; Gall. Chr. 
. 343; Boll. Acta SS. 13 Sept. iv. 59.) [C. H.] 


NEFRIDIUS, of Narbonne [NeBrivivs (6)]. 


NEFYDD (Nevypp) ap Rhun Dremrudd 
‘ap Brychan, Welsh saint in the end of the 5th 
scentury, was bishop in North Britain, and slain 
‘by the Picts and Saxons (Rees, W. SS. 145 sq.5 
Williams, Zolo MSS. 519 sq.; Skene, Celt. Scot. 
41. 160, ii. 36). Perhaps has given his name to 
Neveth or Nevay, co. Perth (Bp. Forbes, Kals. 
420). [J. G.] 


NEMERTIUS (1) (Nnpéprios), a public 
‘advocate (@kdicos) addressed by Nilus (lib. ii. 
ep. 210 in Pat. Gr. 1xxix.), inreply to an enquiry 
as to whether the Holy Ghost were to be con- 
sidered as of the same nature as the Father and 
the Son. (C. H.J 


NEMERTIUS (2), a monk who being in much 
fear and despondency is addressed by Nilus (lib. 
ii, epp. 129-132 ; Tillem. xiv, 197). (Cc. H.] 


NEMERTIUS (8), a silentiarius, exhorted 
by Nilus (lib. ii, epp. 12, 18) to diligence in 
religious duties. (c. H.J 


NEMESIANUS(), bp. of Thubunae ( Zobna). 
Numidian bp. addressed in Cyp. Hp. 62 (see Janu- 
ARIUS) A.D. 253, addressed in Cyp. Hp. 70 (Syn. 
Carth. sub Cyp. de Bapt. Haer. 1) Suffr. v. in 
Sentt. Epp. Conc. Carth. sub Cyp. de Bapt. 3. 
One of the nine sent to Sigua into the mines 
soon after the council (addressed by Cyp. in Zp. 
76, and with three others replying in Ep. 77). 
These nine commemorated as martyrs in the 
African Calendar on 10th Sept. (Morcelli, vol. i. 
p- 226, vol. ii. 872; Boll. Acta SS. 10 Sept. iii. 
483). (E. W. B.) 


NEMESIANUS (2), boy martyr in Africa, 
mentioned by Augustine (Serm. 286, § 2 and note, 
in Patr. Lat. xxxviii. 1297; Tillem. iv. 174). 

(Cc. H.J 


NEMESINUS (1), (Neuecivos), an official at 
court of Jovian at Antioch in 363, when the 
Arians of Alexandria came to secure his favour 
and the emperor recommended them to subscribe 
the orthodox faith ; “‘ Here are bishops,” he said, 
“and here also is Nemesinus” (Athan. Hp. ad 
Jov. § 4 in Pat. Gr. xxvi, 821 B). Tillemont 
(viii, 223) supposes him a registrar (“un 
greffier ”), as though to receive and record their 
subscriptions. [C. H.] 


NEMESINUS (Q), a friend for whom Cyril 
of Alexandria wrote his Dialogues and Thesaurus. 
(Pat. Gr. \xxv. 1, 657; Ceillier, viii. 268, 273; 
Tillem. xiv. 665, 670.) [C. HJ 


NEMESION (1) (Nepectwv), an Egyptian, 
martyred at Alexandria in the reign of Decius, 
by being burnt between two thieves. (Euseb, vi. 
41; Tillem, iv. 252.) (Cc. H.] 


NEMESION (2), elected bishop of Dioclea 
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in the province of Scodra in the room of Paulus, 

who: had been deposed, but who kept him out 

by force. He appealed in person to Gregory 

the Great, who gave him two letters, A.D. 602, 

in support of his claims, addressed to Constantine 

the metropolitan of Scodra, and to John bishop 

of Prima Justiniana, the representative of the- 
Roman see in the East. (Greg. lib. xii. ind. iv. 

epp. 30, 313 Jaffé, R.P. num. 1463, 1464.) 

{C. H.] 


NEMESIUS (1), governor of Cappadocia, a 
friend and correspondent of Gregory Nazianzen. 
He shewed the aged bishop much kindness towards 
the close of his life, which he gratefully records 
in a long poem of between 300 and 400 hexa- 
meters (Carm, 62, tom. ii. pp. 140-146). Nemesius 
was still a pagan, and Gregory devotes the greater 
part of his poem to an exposure of the folly of 
idolatry and exhortations to embrace the elevating 
and purifying doctrines of Christianity. Nemesius 
is described by the grateful Gregory as a man of 
considerable literary eminence, whose eloquence 
as a pleader had gained him distinction in the 
law courts. Cappadocia was his first province, 
and he does not seem to have held it very long, 
as he was once more his own master and was. 
setting out on a journey when Gregory wrote to 
him his 184th letter, In a short subsequent 
letter (Zp. 185) Gregory upbraids him for having 
passed by his place of residence without apprising 
him or visiting him. Gregory wrote to Nemesius 
in favour of a certain Theodosius, who was ex- 
tremely anxious to be relieved from a commission 
involving a long journey and protracted absence 
from his family (Zp. 79); and of a kinsman of 
his own named Valentinian, who (though the 
letter is obscure) appears to have had an accident 
by no fault of his own with a public vehicle and 
to have killed the horses, himself being thrown 
out and injured. Gregory begs that Nemesius 
will be content with reprimanding him, and not 
make him pay the price of the horses (Hp. 
183), Nemesius was favourably inclined to 
Christianity. After quitting office he visited 
Gregory for the purpose of discussing the subject 
of religion. His arguments appear to have had 
some influence with Nemesius, and to have in- 
spired the hope that the future interview which 
he promised would result in the conversion of 
one to whom he owed so much for the considerate 
kindness manifested towards him (Zp. 184): 
whether these hopes were verified is not known. 
We may safely reject the suggestion favoured by 
Tillemont (Mem. Eccl. ix. pp. 541, 607) that the 
governor of Cappadocia is the same with the 
bishop of Emesa, the author of a work De natura 
hominis, the second and third chapters of which 
appear by mistake among the works of Gregory 
Nyssen, under the title De anima (tom. il. pp. 
157-201 ed. Migne). (Cf. Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
lib. v. ¢. 14, § vi.) [E. V.] 


NEMESIUS (2) (Neuéotos), various persons 
addressed by Isidore of Pelusium (Patr. Gr. 
lxxviii.); one on Ps, xlix, 20, and Prov. xiii. 16 
(lib. ii. ep. 135, iv. 89); another on the love of 
riches (v. 36); a magistrianus on Deut. v. 275 
Matt. vii. 18: 1 Cor. ii. 14 (iv. 81); a praetor 
warned against arrogance and severity Gor i 
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NEMESIUS (8), Aug. 1, confessor in the | also in the Bibl. Vett. Patr. of De la Bigne, 
Pagus Lisuinus (Usuard. Mart.), thought to be 1609, tom. viii. in the Magn. Bibl. 1618, tom. v. 
Lisieux, (Boll. Acta SS, 1 Aug. i. 46.) pars 3, and 1654, tom. xii.; and the Mazima 

{C. H.] | Bib?, 1677, tom. viii. It was published at 


Oxford, 1671, with copious“hotes, by Dr. (after- 
NEMESIUS (4), bishop of Emesa in the | wards Bp.) Fell. The best edition is that by C. F. _ 
latter half of the 4th century, of whom no- 


Mathaei, Halae, 1802. Nemesius’s treatise has 
thing is certainly known but that he was the | been translated into most modern European 
author of a rather remarkable treatise, aep) 


languages, into Italian by Pizzimenti (mo date), 
picews dvOpwimov, De Natura Hominis, of which English, G. Wilkes, 1636 and 1657, German by 
chapters ii. and iii. appear as a separate work, 


Osterhammer, Salzburg, 1819, and French by 
entitled mep) puxijs, de Anima, among the writ- 


Thibault (J. R.), Paris, 1844. [E. V.J 
ings of Gregory Nyssen, being erroneously 
ascribed to that father. Tillemont and Galland NEMESSIANUS (Newerciavos), a scholasti- 
are inclined to identify him with the governor | cus addressed by Isidore of Pelusium (lib. iii. ep. 
of Cappadocia, friend of Gregory Nazianzen | 339 in Pat. Gr. lxxyiii.), censuring the too ex- 
(No. l). But he was certainly a heathen when | clusive application of the Old Testament to - 
Gregory addressed him, and though (as Galland | Christ. (C. H.] 
holds, Bibl. Patr. tom. vii.) it is not impossible 
that he may have subsequently become a convert 
to Christianity and have attained the episcopate, 
it is hardly probable, and there is not the least 
evidence in favour of such an hypothesis, which 
is decidedly rejected by Fabricius (Bibl.Graec. viii. 
448 ; and Tillemont, Mém. Ecciés. ix. 541, 607). 
Le Quien (Or. Christ. ii. 839) places Nemesius 
fifth among the bishops of Emesa, between 
Paul I., who attended the council of Seleucia, 
A.D. 359, and Cyriacus, the friend of Chrysostom. 
Cave throws unfounded suspicion on the fact of 
his having been bishop of Emesa, and says that all 
is uncertain about him (Mist. Lit. i. 276). The 
date of his writing may however be determined 
with tolerable certainty by his mentioning the 
doctrines of Apollinaris and Eunomius and 
the Origenists, but not those of Nestorius, 
Eutyches, or Pelagius. The last named he could 
hardly have avoided mentioning if his teaching 
had been known to him, in the portion of his 
treatise relating to free will. That he was 
bishop of Emesa is stated in the title of his 
treatise in the various MS. copies, and by 
Maximus (ii. 153, ed. Combefis) and Anastasius 
Sinaita (Quaest. xviii. and xxiv.) in their quota- 
tions from his work. He is also quoted, though 
without his name, by Joannes Damascenus, Elias 
Cretensis, Meletius, Joannes Grammaticus, and 
others. The treatise of Nemesius is a pleasing 
and interesting little work, which will well 
reward perusal, and has received much praise 
_from able judges of style and matter. Brucker 
(Hist. Crit. Philosoph. iii. 530) writes of it thus; 
“Si lectionis varietas, verborum delectus, ratio- 
num pondus, judicii tenor, methodi ordo, dis- 
putandi acumen, argumenti demum dignitas 
tractatum aliquem’ lectoribus suis conciliare 
poterit, utique hic fuerit longe commendatissi- 
mus.” ~Nemesius establishes the immortality of 
the soul against the philosophers, vindicates 
free will, opposes fatalism, defends God’s provi- 
dence, and proves by copious examples the wisdom 
and goodness of the Deity. As a natural philo- 
sopher Nemesius has obtained celebrity . by 
indications given in his book that he was not 
ignorant of the circulation of the blood and the 
functions of the bile (cc. xxiv. xxviii, pp. 242, 
260, ed. Matthaei).’ The book was first published 
in a Latin translation by G. Valla, Lugd. 1538. 
The first edition of the Greek text was by Nica- 
sius Ellebodius, Antv. 1565. It also appeared 
in the Auctarium Duceanum, Paris, 1629, ii. 
466; and in the Bibl. Patrum, Morell, xii. 748 ; 


NENNITA, mother of St. David of Menevia 
(O'Hanlon, Zr. SS. iii. 6). [Norna.] [J. GJ 


NENNIUS, British historian, presents a— 
study akin to that of Gildas, alike in the indeci- 
sive results but unlike in the breadth of histo- 
rical enquiry and traditionary material. Nennius 
is uniformly spoken of as author of the Eulogium 
Britanniae sive Historia Britonum, but this is 
ascribed to others besides Nennius. Unless as 
author, compiler, or editor of this work, he has 
no existence, and this ascription of authorship 
rests upon a late and doubtful basis, yet for con- 
venience and from long-established usage he will _ 
probably continue to be quoted simply as the 
author. At the same time, to quote Stevenson 
(Nennius, p. v.): “The information which is ex- - 
tant concerning Nennius, the presumed author 
of the work, entitled ‘ Historia Britonum,’ is so 
scanty, and the literary history of that produc- 
tion, external and internal, is so obscure and - 
contradictory, that we may despair of being able 
to decide, with any degree of accuracy, either as 
to the age, the historical value, or the author- 
ship of this composition.” It will be most con- 
venient to consider (a) The work itself, (b) The 
authorship, (c) The time, (d) The editions. 

(a) The Historia Britonum, contained in at 
least thirty-three MSS., which date from the 
10th to the 17th century, and presenting great 
variety in matter, arrangement, and dates, pro- 
fesses to give a history of Britain to the arrival 
of the Saxons. It gives the usual Celtic tradj- 
tions in a confused form, traces the Britons to 
Brutus, the Scots to the immigration under the 
Spaniard Partholomaeus, and ends with the 
foundation of the kingdom of N. orthumbria, 
A.D. 547, or its establishment on Penda’s defeat 
and death in the year 655, It is of no special 
historical value, and is of even less interest than 
the Historia et Zpistola Gildae, to which it bears 
a certain relation, as well as to the Historia 
Britonum Galfredi Monemutensis. 

(b) If we accept the two prologues as genuine 
and conclusive, we must believe that Nennius 
was disciple of Elbodus (d. .p. 809), and under 
a priest Beulanus whom he styles master, and 
to whom he inseribes a copy of his work with 
some verses to his son Samuel; that he was 
member of some religious community, compiled 
his history “seniorum jussu,” and finished it in 
the year 858, being the twenty-fourth year of 
Mervin king of the Britons; and. that he 
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gathered his materials from the traditions, 
writings, and monuments of the ancient British 
inhabitants, from the Roman annals, from the 
chronicles of the holy fathers Jerome, Prosper, 
and Eusebius, and from the histories of the Scots 
and Saxons. But both prologues are of late and 
very doubtful authority, being not older than 
the 12th century, and therefore usually held as 
spurious, while the date 858 cannot synchronise 
with the twenty-fourth year of Mervyn, which 
would probably be 843. If a later writer was 
only embodying an earlier tradition with regard 
to the authorship, we could understand the 
anachronism through ignorance, but not feel 
otherwise supported by the authority. But the 
weight of earlier tradition is to attribute the 
Historia Britonum to Gildas without mention of 
Nennius, and Stevenson (Jd. xiii.) says: “It is 
an important fact, that one of the earliest manu- 
scripts, if not the earliest, extant, ascribes it 
neither to Nennius nor to Gildas, but to one 
whom it styles Mark the Hermit.” This Mark 
was an Irish bishop who became an anchorite at 
St. Medard’s at Soissons about a.p. 870. The real 
author is thus unknown; but Nennius, if more 
than a name, probably lived in the first half of 
the 9th century. The works ascribed to Nennius 
as the monk of Bangor in the 6th or 7th cen- 
tury are evidently either feigned, or, if they ever 
existed, spurious and based upon the Hist. Brit. 
(For lists see Balaeus, Brit. Script. Sum. f. 36 ; 
Pitseus, De Jil. Angl. Script. i. 106; Cave, Hist. 
Li). ii, 217; Tanner, Bibl. 542; Wright, B. LB. 
Tit. 135 A.-S. per.; Nicolson, Eng. Hist. Libr. 
33, 3rd ed.) 

(©) The date assigned to Nennius, when con- 
sidered as the author of the Jistoria Britonum, 
has varied from 4.D. 620 (Gale, Praef. ad Lect.) 
to 858 (Prol. i.), and even as late as 946, the 
5th year of Eadmund king of the Angles 
(CW. H. B. 53.n.). The cause of this is the diffi- 
cult question of the chronology of the work 
itself, and hence that of its composition. There 
appears to be no room for doubt, amid the end- 
less corruptions and interpolations of the extant 
manuscripts, that it is a compilation which dates 
from the 7th or beginning of the 8th century, if 
not even a century earlier, in the time of Gildas, 
and has received additions at the hands of un- 
known authors, whose work can be but guessed 
at in the attempt to disentangle the original 
form from the later recensions. But the editor 
of Mon. Hist. Brit. (Introd. Rem. Chron. p. 107 
sq.) traces five editions (A.D. 674, 823, 858, 907, 
977), distinguishable by their chronology ; while 
Dr. Skene (Four An. B. Wales, i. 37 sq. and 
Chron. xxiv. sq.) supposes a Welsh original 
translated into Latin, and prints separately the 
Saxon and Welsh Additions to the Hist. Britonum, 
A.D. 974 (Chron, 11), and the Irish and Pictish 
Additions, A.D. 1040-72 (Jb. 23). The Irish 
version of Nennius, Hist. Brit., is a translation 
made by Gilla Caemhain (d. A.D. 1072), into 
which he has introduced many purely Irish 
matters without apology for interpolation. (See 
this version published by Ir. Arch. Society, 1848, 
with translation and notes by Todd and Herbert; 
O’Curry, Jr. US. Mat.) 

(a) Editions of Nennius, Hist. Brit., are by Gale 
(Hist. Brit. Script. xv. 1691); Gunn (Nennius, 
fist. Brit., with English version and notes, 1819); 
Stevenson (Nennii Hist. Brit. 1838); Giles , 
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(ist. Anc. Brit. ii. 1847); and Mon. Hist. Brit. 
1848 (Keel. Brit. sive Hist. Brit. auct. Nennio), 
and under the name of Marcus Anachoreta, by 
Cardinal Mai, App. ad Opera, pp. 99-111. 
Dr. Giles has translated Nennius, and followed 
Gunn’s Latin (Bohn, Sia Old Eng. Chron.). 

(See on Nennius, Gale’s Nennius, Pref. ad Lect. ; 
Stevenson, Wenn. Pref.; Mon. Hist. Brit. Pref. 
and Introd.; Jrish Nennius, by Todd and Herbert ; 
Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. 185 sq., A.S. period ; 
Gunn, Nenn. Pref.; Hardy, Descript. Cat. i. pt. i. 
318-37, pt. ii. 852; Lappenberg, Engl. under 
A.-8. Kings, ed. Thorpe ; Herzog, Real-Encyhl. 
x. 261.) {J. G.] 


NENNOCA, ST. (Nuynoca, NeEnooc), 
daughter of king Brechan, migrated to Brittany, 
and founded the nunnery of Lan Ninnok, in 6th 
century. Her day was4th June. (Acta Sanctorum, 
June, i. 407 to 4113 Haddan and Stubbs, ii. 
83, 86; Proceed. of Roy. Irish Acad. vii. 373.) 

(C. W. B.] 


NEO, of Seleucia. [NroNAS.] 


NEO (1) (NEON), Jan. 17, martyr at Langres. 
(SPEusrervs, ] 

(2) A child martyr, c. 257 (Baron, ann, 259, 
xv. xvii.; Tillem. iv. 29, 33, 34). 

(8) A martyr at Aegae. [Cnaupius (4).] 
(Baron. ann. 285, iv.; Tillem. iv. 414; Ceill. ii. 
465, 466.) (C. H.J 


NEO (4), bishop of Laranda, in Lycaonia, 
probably at the beginning of the 3rd century, 
permitted the layman Euelpis to preach in his 
presence. His example is cited as a precedent 
by Alexander of Jerusalem and Theoctistus of 
Caesarea to justify their having given similar 
permission to Origen (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 19). 

[G. S.] 


NEO (5), a Pamphylian bishop, an antagonist 
of the Messalian heresy at the end of the 4th or 
beginning of the 5th century. (Phot. Cod..35; 
Ceill. viii. 572; Tillem. xii, 432.)  [G. T. S.] 


NEOM (Neon, Neonas), archbishop of 
Ravenna, received from pope Leo (Zp. 135) a 
reply upon the case of those who had been carried 
into captivity and did not know about their 
baptism in infancy (Migne, Pat, Lat. t. liv. 1191; 
Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. x. 8). As a contemporary 
of St. Leo (A.D. 440-461), he was later than A.D. 
425-430. as given by Agnellus (Pont. Ep. Rav. 
ap. Migne, Pat. Lat. t. cvi. 451, 764), and pro- 
bably succeeded Petrus Chrysologus in A.D. 454 
[CurysoLocus], which would allow the letter to 
be in the year 458 as given by Ceillier (Zb.) and 
Fleury (HZ. Z. xxix. 11), but Gams (Ser. Zpisc. 
717) gives A.D. 449-452. He built the church 
of St. Peter the Great, and founded one called 
Tricolis, but in Agnellus, Vita 8S, Neonis (Migne, 
Pat. Lat. t. evi. 517) there is no history of 
him: he died 11 Feb., and was buried in the 
church of St. Peter. [J. GJ 


NEONAS (Neo), bishop of Seleucia in 
Isauria at the time of the synod of 359, when 
he allowed his church for the ordination of 

Cc 
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Anianus to the see of Antioch. At the close of 
the year he signed the letter of the deputies of 
the synod of Seleucia to those of Rimini (Hilar. 
Frag. x. in Pat. Lat. x. 705). In 360 he was 
deposed by the Acacian synod of Constantinople. 
(Soc. ii. 425 Soz. iv. 24; Le Quien, ii. 1011; 
Ceill. iv. 578; Tillem. vi. 477, 486, 493.) 
{C. H.] 


NEOPHYTUS (1), a martyr at Nicaea, aged 
fifteen, under Diocletian (Boll. Acta SS. 20 Jan. 
ii. 297 ; Tillem. v. 159). [C. HJ 


NEOPHYTUS (2) (Nedpuros) a monk upon 
whom Nilus (Jib. iii, ep. 301 in Pal. Gr, Ixxix.) 
urges that the very least precepts ought not to 
be disregarded [C. H.} 


NEOPLATONISM. This profound and 
most remarkable system of philosophy took its 
rise in Alexandria, in the person of Ammonius 
Saccas, about the beginning of the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. Its most celebrated master, and by 
far the most powerful of all those whose 
treatises have come down to us, was Plotinus, 
the pupil of Ammonius Saccas. Next to him in 
reputation comes the last great master of the 
school, Proclus, in whose time philosophy had 
receded from all other places where it had once 
flourished, and taken refuge in its first cradle 
and most congenial home—Athens; in which 
place, more than forty years after the death of 
Proclus, the philosophic schools were at last 
suppressed by the zealously orthodox Justinian, 
A.D.529. Between Plotinus and Proclus lie Por- 
phyry and Jamblichus, some of whose treatises 
have come down to us; Amelius, of whom we 
possess only fragments; the celebrated and un- 
fortunate Hypatia; the emperor Julian, with 
his friends and advisers, Sallustius, Aedesius, 
Maximus, Chrysanthius; the estimable and in- 
telligent Hierocles; and Syrianus, the master of 
Proclus. The duration of the school in its 
‘separate identity was thus about three centuries 
and a quarter, though individual Neoplatonists 
are found even in the latter half of the 6th 
century A.D. 

What is the central character of Neoplatonism ? 
It is known as a philosophy, as a Platonic philo- 
sophy. And, indeed, it does in great part con- 
sist, and especially in the pages of Plotinus, of 
that penetrating research into first principles, 
into our own nature, bodily and spiritual, and 
the nature of the universe around us, and that 
attempt at systematic exposition, which is what 
we understand by philosophy. But mingled 
with this is another element. Neoplatonism 
‘seeks not merely to give men clear knowledge, 
but also to make them enter into.a certain high 
state of feeling, not without kinship to religious 
emotion, a state which Plotinus himself termed 
“eestasy” (&koraots), and of which no better 
description can be given than that contained in 
the final and culminating words of his great 
treatise: “Such is the life of the gods ; such 
also is the life of divine and happy men; detach- 
ment from all things here below, disdain of 
earthly pleasures, the flight of the soul towards 
God, on whom it gazes face to face and alone.” 

Now, in so far as Neoplatonism is pure theory, 
its origin can be traced with very fair, though 
not absolute, certainty. It is a kind of summing 

up of the results of all previous Greek and 
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Roman metaphysics; it would be too much to 
say, of all previous philosophy; for natural 
science and political philosophy are alike left out 
of its range, the former, doubtless, by reason of 
the defectiveness of the sthool in accurate ex- 
ternal observation, the latter from the circum- 
stances of the time. But in metaphysics there 
is scarcely any preceding theory (unless the 
Epicurean atomic theory be considered an excep- 
tion) to which Neoplatonism is not in some way 
or other affiliated; in particular it sought with 
great diligence to reconcile Plato and Aristotle, 
though always preserving the supremacy of the 
former. Nor was it content with inquiring into 
the Greek and Roman systems. It is generally 
conceded that the principal philosophers of the 
school knew and were influenced by the works of 
Philo; and there is reason to think that a still 
wider influence, foreign to Greece and Rome, 
extended to them. As to this point, indeed, 
there is no agreement among critics. Vacherot 
boldly says that the Alexandrian philosophy is 
“essentially and radically oriental.” This is 
one of those broad assertions which is seldom 
left in peaceful possession of the field of inquiry ; 
and Zeller, in criticising it, goes so far to the 
other extreme as to consider all the elements 
which contributed to form Neoplatonism, apart 
from the recognised classical sources, of insignifi- 
cant weight. It is, he thinks, quite in the normal 
line of development of Platonic, Aristotelian, 
and Stoic thought (Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Griechen, yol. y. p. 394). This is a conclusion 
which, in the judgment of the present writer, 
cannot stand; though Zeller’s great learning, 
and the care which he has bestowed on this 
question in particular, entitle his opinion to most 
respectful consideration. It may be conceded 
that Vacherot goes too far when he affirms that 
Neoplatonism teaches a theory of the emanation 
of all things from the Deity manifestly derived 
from some oriental source. The question is not 
one of technical language, and any conclusion 
about it based merely upon some one specific 
doctrine, such as that of emanation, is neces- 
sarily unsatisfactory. When, however, we 
consider the entire tone and character of Neo- 
platonism, it is perfectly impossible to consider 
that it merely continues the line of which 
Stoicism was the immediately preceding link. 

In fact, in so far as Neoplatonism was derived 
from Greek sources, it was not, in its main bias, 
the natural development ‘of any then existing 
philosophy, but was a retrocession, as its name 
implies, to the original Platonic philosophy ; a 
retrocession, however, in. which, while many 
elements are omitted, others, and especially the 
religious side, are pressed with a force, a fervour, 
and a comprehensiyeness excelling anything that 
we find in Plato himself. We have then to in- 
quire why the Alexandrian philosophers were 
thrown back for their principles to the first 
seminal ground of all Greek ethical philosophy ; 
why they were forced out of the natural de- 
velopments of their own age; and why, being so 
forced back, they resumed the original Platonic 
impulse so exclusively in the religious line, and 
resumed it in this line with such force and en- 
thusiasm. 

It must be observed that Zeller himself lays 
great stress on this religious side of Neoplaton- 
ism, and he attributes it partly to the example 
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sof Stoicism, partly to the general spirit of the 
‘time: “a time,” he says, “in which the nations 
thad lost their independence, the popular religions 
‘their power, the national forms of culture their 
peculiar stamp, in part, if not wholly ; in which 
the supports of life on its material, as well as on 
its spiritual side, had been broken asunder, and 
ithe great civilised nations of the world were 
impressed with the consciousness of their own 
downfall, and with the prophetic sense of the 
approach of a new era; a time in which the 
longing after a new and more satisfying form of 
spiritual being, a fellowship that should embrace 
all fpeoples, a form of belief that should bear 
men over all the misery of the present, and 
tranquillise the desires of the soul, was uni- 
versal’ (Die Philosophie der Griechen, vol. v. 
pp. 391-2). It has already been intimated that 
the narrow, stern, practical religion of Stoicism 
eannot rightly be held to be the parent of the 
enthusiastic, idealistic religion of Plotinus. And 
with respect to what Zeller says of the general 
spirit of the age, it is true, no doubt, that there 
was a general feeling of depression, unrest, and 
dissatisfaction in the world at this time ; it is not 
true that the remedy was by any means univer- 
sally looked for in religion, still less in such a 
religion as Plotinus taught. For instance, no 
one, perhaps, expressed the sense of dissatisfac- 
tion and depression here referred to so powerfully 
as the great critic Longinus at the close of his 
treatise ‘On the Sublime ;” but Longinus, not- 
withstanding his intimate friendship with the 
Jeading Neoplatonists, had not imbibed their 
spirit ; and accordingly we find that he looked 
for the restoration of his age and the removal of 
its ills, not through the means of a religious 
revival, but by a return to the ancient repub- 
licanism of Athens. Not only did he entertain 
this opinion theoretically, but he endeavoured to 
realise it practically under Zenobia at Palmyra, 
an attempt which led to his own death, a heroic 
martyr to an ideal of less permanent value than 
in his enthusiasm he believed. It is needless 
to say that many had recourse to less worthy 
remedies, in the way of superstition and magic, 
or of keen and cold satire, as in the case of 
Lucian. But if we want to find any religious 
spirit in that age strong enough and broad enough 
to be considered as in any way the actuating 
source of Neoplatonism, we shall find it in 
Christianity alone. 

And it is to Christianity that Vacherot would 
seem naturally to refer (though whether he 
intended the reference is uncertain) in the 
following passage, which goes to the heart of 
the matter: “It is known by authentic testi- 
mony that Platonism was, of all Greek doctrines, 
the one which obtained least success in the 
Museum [of Alexandria], When Ammonius 
appeared, the schools of the Museum had fallen 
‘into the most miserable impotence; no sign of 
life, no symptom of change announced that a 
new philosophy would arise there. The impulse 
came from without. It was the spectacle of the 
great religious schools of the East in contrast 
with the pitiable state of Greek philosophy; it 
was, above all, the inspiration of a new spirit 
that. aroused the Neoplatonism of Alexandria. 
Far from being its origin and guiding principle, 
one can scarcely say that the Museum was even 
the cradle of Neoplatonism ” (vol. i. p. 341). Of 
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the * great religious schools of the East,” which 
Vacherot here mentions, it is undeniable that 
Christianity was by far the most powerful, by 
far the most likely to have influenced Neopla- 
tonism.* And when we find that Ammonius, the 
founder of Neoplatonism, was born a Christian ; 
when we remember the great mutual intercourse 
between Christian theologians and heathen 
Platonists at Alexandria, and find that men of 
such power as Origen and Clement were deeply 
influenced by Platonism, and could hardly have 
been so influenced without exercising a reciprocal 
influence in return; when we find Amelius, the 
pupil of Plotinus, speaking in highly respectful 
terms of the doctrine contained in the opening 
verses of the fourth gospel, it is hardly pos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that the influence 
here indicated was a realand effective one. But 
wemust be careful not to mistake its nature. 
How far Ammonius or Plotinus borrowed doc- 
trinal elements from Christianity is uncertain. 
To the present writer it seems probable that the 
character of the Supreme Deity in the Neo- 
platonic system, the emphatic unity attributed 
to him, and the fatherly relation in which he is 
said to stand towards men, were suggested—cer- 
tain that they were strongly promoted—by the 
kindred elements in Christianity. No one surely 
can doubt that the strong religious bias in the 
philosophy of Fichte (a philosophy so much 
resembling that of Plotinus) was due to Chris- 
tianity ; though Fichte, like Plotinus, appears to 
seek to found religion on a system of intellectual 
abstraction which, in truth, it is not easy to re- 
concile with religious feeling. 

Still, as has been said, the amount of direct 
borrowing which took place on the part of the 
Neoplatonists from Christian doctrine is an un- 
certain point. The belief that the trinity of the 
Neoplatonists was derived from the Christian 
doctrine of that name, though assumed by 
Cousin, is an unsafe supposition. It is the in- 
direct influence of Christianity on Neoplatonism 
which is so important, and which has hitherto 
been too little noticed. The nature of this 
influence is indicated precisely by Vacherot in 
the passage above quoted. The philosophers 
were kindled by a sense of rivalry; they felt, 
present in the world and actually working, a 
power such as they themselves sought to exer- 
cise, moralising and ordering the hearts of 
men; and this stirred them to find a parallel 
power on their own side, and the nearest ap- 
proach to it, both in character and degree, was 
found in Plato. To Plato they attached them- - 
selves with the fervour of pupils towards an 
almost unerring master; but they selected from 
Plato those elements which lay on the same 
line as that Christian teaching whose power 
elicited their rivalry. 

_ At all events, this seems by far the most 


a Jt has been suggested that Buddhism may have 
been an originating cause of Neoplatonism. But the 
similarities between the two systems are rather super- 
ficial than deep: Buddhism, while far more full of moral 
teaching, is far less hopeful and enthusiastic than 
Neoplatonism. And India was too remote from the 
Roman world to be able to affect it with any powerful 
impulse, though the Hindoo systems were not unknown 
in it: they were, however, objects rather of curiosity 
than of knowledge- 
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probable account of the religious bias of Neo- 
platonism, and of the way in which that 
religious bias overflowed into theoretical philo- 
sophy. It is impossible quite certainly to know 
the whole truth about influences in so remote a 
past, which must often have been so apt from 
their nature to be buried in secrecy. But 
alternative accounts of the matter do not easily 
suggest themselves. Though, for instance, we 
might attribute something to the personality of 
Ammonius or of Plotinus in themselves, some 
power parallel to that which was exerted by the 
heroic life and death of Socrates; yet, were this 
an influence of sufficient force to create by itself 
a philosophy such as Neoplatonism, it could | 
hardly have helped leaving a mark on history of | 
a kind that we do not now find there. It is to | 
be observed, as an indication that the Alexandrian 
philosophers were not altogether likely them- 
selves to be able to penetrate into the roots of 
their own teaching, that, with all their reverence 
for Plato, the true significance of the personality 
of Socrates was in a singular degree ignored by 
them; the great master of Plato is to them 
nothing more than Plato’s dramatic mouthpiece. 
In Plotinus, we find Neoplatonism at its very 
best. It is a system which, in his hands, is far 
from deserving the disparagement with which it 
is sometimes mentioned. It is a most unjust 
accusation against Plotinus to affirm, or imply, 
that he preferred obscurity for obscurity’s sake. 
A system that deals strenuously with first prin- 
ciples is not often (to judge by the philosophies 
that have hitherto appeared in the world) easy 
reading: but it may be questioned if Plotinus, 
when the true key to his meaning is found, is so 
difficult as Plato. The comparison is seldom 
fairly made; the incidental advantages of Plato 
are so many, in his exquisite dramatic art, in the 
historical interest which surrounds his person- 
ages, in the familiar light which the researches 
of many generations have shed upon his principal 
theories, that questions respecting the real 
meaning of his philosophy are apt to be regarded 
as in a more subordinate position than is possible 
in the case of a writer who, like Plotinus, has 
nothing but his philosophy to depend upon. 
However this may be, the sincerity and intellec- 
tual energy of Plotinus are not to be questioned ; 
and it is impossible, in any account of Neopla- 
tonism, not to give some statement, however 
brief, of his philosophical position. 
~ God, the highest principle of the universe, is, 
according to Plotinus, known to us through 
self-reflection ; not indeed through every kind of 
self-reflection, but through such alone as shews 
to us the dignity of the spiritual part of our 
nature as compared with external things. When 
we know and feel our own worth in respect of 
eur soul, the spontaneous reflection is forced 
upon us—What is that universal soul which 
breathes life not only into ourselves, but into all 
nature, penetrating through all regions of earth, 
sea, and sky? But next, says Plotinus, when 
we through our own soul have attained to a 
right esteem and reverence for the universal 
soul, the next necessary thought is this—What 
is that mind and intelligence by which the 
universal soul receives and preserves its own 
divine life-giving power? And the last and 
highest step is this—What is that first single 
cause, that absolute unity and goodness, from 
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which, in the Divine nature, even mind 4nd 
intelligence have their birth? These are the 
three constituent elements in the Divine nature, 
as regarded by Plotinus :—first, absolute unity 
and goodness; secondly, mind or intelligence > 
thirdly, the life-breathing soul. The whole 
universe is set in motion, and receives its power 
from the Divine Being, each member in the 
hierarchy of existences receiving strength from 
those above it. (See especially the beginning of 
the 5th Ennead, and for what- follows, the 4th 
and 5th books of the 3rd, and the 3rd and 4th 
books of the 4th Ennead.) Between God, or 
the absolute First Cause, and man, intervene, 
first, the high heavenly powers, which, on their 
spiritual side, come nearest to the pure Divinity, 
and on their material side are known to us as the 
starry constellations; and next, the powers (not 
very satisfactorily defined by Plotinus) which 
have a superhuman nature, but yet are in part 
mixed with sensuous elements. There can be 
little doubt that Plotinus was led to include these 
superhuman or demonic powers in his system— 
through a leaning to the popular heathen 
religion, which, however, would not have pre- 
vailed with him if it had not been for the great 
example of Plato. After the demonic powers 
comes man; lower again than man are the 
brutes ; till true or spiritual existence dwindles 
into feebleness, and at last vanishes in the realm 
of mere earthy matter. All spirit, and the 
human soul among other spirits, is, ing to 
Plotinus, essentially immortal; but it may rise 
or fall in the scale of existent beings in propor- 
tion to its own excellence. Moreover, in every 
link of this great chain, the higher is perpetually 
giving strength to the lower, and raising it to its 
own level; and the highest state to which any 
being can attain is that intimate union with the 
supreme God, in which thought and sense are 
alike swallowed up in aspiritual state more noble 
than either—a state which Plotinus designated 
by the name of ecstasy. To this state Plotinus 
did not think that man could attain, except 
transiently and occasionally, while he remained 
in this fleshly life. 

Perhaps, even from so brief and imperfect @ 
sketch as the above, it may be seen that the phi- 
losophy of Plotinus was one of remarkable power 
and symmetry. More than that; though it can- 
not be said to be quite free from fanciful ele— 
ments, there is a real soberness in the mind of 
its author; the difficulties connected with the 
divineself-subsistence and universality, in relation 
to the individuality of men, though they cannot 
be said to be solved, are presented in a manner 
to which little objection can be taken intel- 
lectually, and against which no serious charge 
of irreverence can be brought. Again, though 
Plotinus was deeply penetrated with the sense of 
the inferiority of material things to spiritual, he 
did not allow this sense to blind him to the 
beauty of the world even on its material side, as 
is powerfully shewn in his criticism of the 
Gnostic theories (Ennead. ii. 9). ‘ 

It must be said, however, that Plotinus was 
by no means so strong on the practical side of 
his philosophy as he was on the theoretical side. 
In the inculeation of practical conduct he is as 
inferior to the Stoics as he is superior to them 
in enthusiasm and in theoretical completeness. 
His relation to them was very similar to the 
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crelation of Origen to Augustine, and of the Greek 
‘mind to the Roman mind generally. His practical 
“defects reach their climax when he comes to the 
central point of his whole system, the “ ecstasy,” 
or union of the soul with God. When once the 
possibility of such a state is granted, the question, 
how to attain it, becomes of transcendent import- 
ance. But into this question Plotinus never 
enters with any seriousness. He tells us, indeed, 
that we are to retire into ourselves, into the 
silence of our own hearts. But when this is said, 
other considerations imperatively press for an 
answer; How is such aretirement into ourselves 
to be distinguished from indolence and vanity ? 
How is it related to our conduct in external 
matters? Is it to be considered an intercourse 
with God, and if so, is it the same as prayer? 
For prayer is not unrecognised in his system, 
though his treatment of this subject too is of 
the slightest and most theoretical kind. Is ita 
duty to cultivate this “ecstasy » directly, or is 
it a reward that comes to us in the fulfilment 
of our duty? Practical questions of this: sort 
are ignored by Plotinus; and yet the vivifying 
power of his whole system depends on their 
‘answer. And the fact is, that while far from 
any conscious purpose of underyaluing morality, 
he yet regards the whole material scene in which 
we are cast as so low a region, as to think that 
our conduct in that region needs scarcely any 
detailed or careful scrutiny from a philosopher, 
The guidance of feeling, when questions of con- 
duct are put aside, necessarily assumes a bare and 
abstract form; and bare and abstract the ethical 
teaching of Plotinus undeniably is. Here it was 
that Neoplatonism, even at its very best, was 
so vitally inferior to Christianity. It is in the 
ground of daily practical life that the most sub- 
lime spiritual excellence has its root ; this the 
Neoplatonists never knew; of this Christianity as 
a whole has never been ignorant. 

Perhaps, indeed, the inferior minds among 
the Neoplatonic philosophers had more discern- 
ment of this truth than Plotinus himself, though 
in the most celebrated of them, such as Porphyry 
and Jamblichus, the discernment of it was not 
merely partial, but distorted by an unworthy 
Dias. The practical morality of Neoplatonism, 
after the death of Plotinus, tended more and 
anore to centre itself in the polemical advocacy 
of the pagan worship. Nor can there be any 
mistake as to the reason why this was the case. 
If it were possible to doubt that the nobler 
elements of Neoplatonism were kindled by a 
desire to emulate Christianity, it would still 
not be possible to entertain a similar doubt with 
respect to this, its worst side. The alliance of 
paganism with the Neoplatonic philosophy cul- 
minated, as is well known, in the time and in 
the person of Julian. It is wholly out of the 
question to suppose that the extraordinary 
development of ceremonialism which Julian 
introduced for the honour of Jupiter and Apollo 
was occasioned by any sudden access of genuine 
fervour for those deities, or in fact was the 
result of anything but a resolution to outshine 
‘Christianity in religious enthusiasm. Nor is 
this merely a deduction from the general nature 
of the case: it is supported by remarkable 
specific points, both as exhibited by Julian him- 
self and by other more philosophic minds. We 
know that Julian ardently desired, not merely 
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philosophic insight, but supernatural power; _ 
this led him to take for his ally and counsellor 
that arrogant dealer in migical arts, Maximus, 
rather than adyisers who professed nothing more 
than the teaching of wisdom. (See Art. Maximus 
or Epuesus.) Long before Julian, the attempt 
to bring the supernatural into close connection 
with the daily life of man appears in well- 
known writings of Neoplatonist philosophers ; 
in the lives of Pythagoras by Porphyry and 
Jamblichus respectively, to which should be 
added the life of Apollonius of Tyana by Phi- 
lostratus (for though Philostratus is rather 
known as a Pythagorean than as a Neoplatonist 
philosopher, the two schools were closely con- 
nected. See Art. on APOLLONIUS OF TYANA). 
In all these biographies are found two elements, 
never seen in Greek or Roman philosophy till 
Christianity became a power that forced itself on 
the attention of men: first, the setting up of 
some individual philosopher, not merely as a 
teacher however great, but as divinely inspired 
and exercising command over men by super- 
natural influence; and secondly, the attribution 
to such philosopher of miraculous powers. No 
tenable account has ever been given of such bio= 
graphies as those here referred to, except that 
which regards them as composed with the pur- 
pose (conscious or unconscious) of ‘intimating, 
that heathenism could equal Christianity in 
points in which Christians appealed to the 
popular mind with a force which no mere ex- 
hibition of reasoning powers could pretend to 
equal. Nor did the tendency here spoken of ever 
leaye Neoplatonism ; we find it in the biography 
of Jamblichus by Eunapius ; in the life of Proclus 
by Marinus. 

But though an unworthy rivalry was the 
original incentive to such representations as those 
just noticed, and also to the excessive ceremo- 
nialism of Julian, it tvould be imcorrect to sup- 
pose that the Neoplatonic philosophy was putting 
any severe or unnatural strain on itself in taking 
into its system elements such as these. The 
teaching of Plato himself was so rich in sympa- 
thetic power, that it allied itself naturally to 
cravings of the popular mind which colder rea- 
soners despise, such as the desire for religious 
association and for ceremonial worship. Thus 
when Neoplatonism proceeded to press these 
points on the notice of men, and to treat them 
as an integral part of its own theory, it had 
plenty of sanction in its inherited doctrines for 
such a course, though the immediate impulse 
came from an external quarter. The following 
passage from Vacherot puts the natural affinities 
of Neoplatonism for mystic ceremonial religion 
very strikingly, though it must not be taken as 
exhibiting the whole case. 

“The Alexandrian philosophy soon allowed 
itself to be drawn into extravagance and super- 
stition. .. We of this age can scarcely com- 
prehend how a philosophical school could lend 
itself seriously to such a part. But our surprise 
is due to our judgment of oriental philosophy 
being framed on the lines of the modern spirit. 
That philosophy bridged over the gulf which — 
separates the world of sense from the world of 
intellectual truth by an innumerable multitude 
of powers of every nature and rank, and sup- 
posed an intercourse more or less intimate to 
exist between man and these powers. Why then 
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should it not have accepted, with the necessary 
reserves, the belief in the gods? Was it so dif- 
ficult for it to see in the apparition of a God the 
communication with such or such a power? The 
soul of man, in the teaching of the Alexandrians, 
is distinct but not separate from the divinity ; 
it touches the divinity on all sides of its nature. 
Tt possesses the faculties which enable it to 
communicate with the divine in every degree of 
the intervening scale, By ecstasy, it unites 
with the supreme God; by pure thought it en- 
ters into relations with the world of intellectual 
truth ; by the soul and the imagination, it has 
communion with deities, genii, heroes and all 
the intermediate powers which transmit life and 
light to the natural world. What then is there 
surprising in the fact that the philosopher sacri- 
fices, invokes or evokes supernatural powers at 
his need, just as the priest does? .... The 
creed of the Alexandrians bases itself on the 
identity of religious belief with philosophic doc- 
trine.... Its extravagances and superstitions 
have their origin entirely in the philosophy 
itself.” (Translated from Vacherot, vol. ii. 
pp. 147-9.) 

True it is, as Vacherot here states, that the 
Neoplatonie philosophy was invoked to aid, and 
naturally did aid, the Neoplatonic theurgy, with 
its splendid ritual and its vaunted miracles, 
But it is going too far to say, as Vacherot does, 
that the philosophy was the parent of the 
theurgy and the ritual. The tokens are not 
those of true parentage. The philosophy had 
subtle affinities for the ritual ; but those affini- 
ties would not have been brought into active 
manifestation had not a grosser and more power- 
ful motive come into play. And that motive 
was, the desire to maintain the imperial supre- 
macy of Rome on the spiritual as well as on 
the material side, and the consequent jealousy 
of Christianity, and attempts to rival the pecu- 
liar power which Christianity exerted. It is 
Impossible of course not to treat this aspect of 
Neoplatonism (which is remarkably absent from 
Plotinus) as one much to be regretted, 

It would, indeed, be unjust to judge of the whole 
series of Neoplatonic philosophers after Plotinus 
by these points of their practice, They have 
this merit, that they preserved the good elements 
of philosophy, as well as its lapses ; its free 
spirit of inquiry, its tolerance, the sense of duty 
and reverence for the past inspired by it. Yet, 
if they preserved much of this, they added 
nothing ; the whole substance of Neoplatonism is 
contained in Plotinus, and in Plotinus alone, 
The additions and expansions of Jamblichus, and 
the much more elaborate ones of Proelus, con- 
tain no new element; if they are not purely 
arbitrary, they rest at all events on quite super- 
ficial grounds. It may be suspected, as Zeller 
suggests, that a religious” motive, namely a 
desire to introduce some stronger support for 
polytheism than any which Plotinus had given, 
was what induced Proclus to frame in his philo- 
sophy the hypothesis of the independent unities, 
which are subordinate to the supreme unity. 

But if Neoplatonism had no fresh developments 
Gn the true sense of that word) after Plotinus, 
it had an important history; and it is necessary 
briefly to sketch the leading elements of this, 
and the characteristics of the chief members of 
the school. Porphyry (about A.D. 233 to A.D. 
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305), the ablest pupil of Plotinus, was the first 
in whom the bias of antagonism to Christianity 
appeared, and the philosopher in whom of ail 
others it appeared most k enly. It is indeed in 
this relation that Borsiye is chiefly known; 
and though we cannot tell what effect his attack 
on Christianity had in the way of actually pro- 
moting \the cause of paganism, the manner in 
which he is mentioned by the Christian fathers 
proves that his treatise Against the Christians 
possessed more than ordinary learning and 
acuteness. The treatise itself, however, does 
not survive, and what we know of it is mainly 
derived from the references made by Jerome and 
Eusebius. We may infer from what Augustine 
tells us (De Civ. Dei, xix. 23, 2) that Porphyry 
would not have been unwilling to set Christ on 
a level with such a philosopher as his own hero, 
Pythagoras; this is in the ordinary eclectic 
manner which prevailed so largely at that epoch, 
both in philosophy and religion. In respect of 
his own philosophy, Porphyry is rather to be 
considered as the populariser of Plotinus; not 
that he was equal to his master in comprehen- 
siveness or real soberness (as of course he fell far 
short of him in originality); but he had the 
advantage in clearness of style, and he knew 
what ordinary men would understand. When 
he expresses his own feelings of religion and 
duty, as in the epistle to his wife Marcella, he 
does it not without dignity and simplicity. 

It is a descent from Porphyry to his pupil 
Jamblichus; for in Jamblichus we first find 
definitely that admixture of the crudities of the 
pagan religion with philosophic research of which 
so much mention has been made above, The 
extraordinary reputation of Jamblichus in his 
own and succeeding ages, is not justified by any 
of his extant writings; but where so much has 
been lost, it would be unfair to insist too much 
on the weakness of that which has been pre- 
served, 

But it is in the emperor Julian (4D. 331 to 
A.D. 363) and his philosophic friends that Neo- 
platonism goes down to its nadir. The, in many 
respects, strong and admirable character of Ju- 
lian cannot disguise from any one the fact that 
he lent an enthusiastic aid to a religious system 
of the most contemptible kind; and that his 
philosophy shared in many respects the faults of 
that religion. 

When paganism was finally overthrown, and 
incapable of developing on any large scale into 
that system of theurgic, mystic, and magical 
rites in which Julian delighted, there is a 
certain revival of excellence among-the philo- 
sophers of the Neoplatonic school. This is most 
pleasingly shewn in Hierocles, who lived in the 
first part of the fifth century, and whose adher- 
ence to the pagan religion is supposed, with some 
teason, to have subjected him to persecution, 
But, to judge from his extant writings, the 
paganism of Hierocles had in it very little of 
superstition or even of excessive ceremonial ; his 
religious doctrines are of an extremely pure 
character, and his morality is of that benevolent, 
self-sacrificing, yet not ascetic type which we are 
accustomed to think of as the natural product 
of Christianity. 

Of a different spirit was Proclus (slightly 
later than Hierocles, A.D. 412 to A.D. 485), though 
he too appears to have suffered for his adherence 
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to paganism (less severely, however, than Hiero- 
cles). Of all the Neoplatonic school Proclus was 
‘the greatest and most persevering systematiser, 
the writer most determined to let no element 
drop which his predecessors had insisted on. If 
those elements had been universally trustworthy, 
such systematisation could still not have been 
satisfactory without the most penetrating insi ght. 
But when it is remembered that the Neoplatonic 
system had before his time been subjected not 
merely to arbitrary philosophical accretions, but 
also mixed and entangled with the follies of a 
decaying religion, the task which Proclus set 
himself may well be thought a hopeless one. 
Nevertheless, modern critics haye not spoken 
unfavourably of Proclus; though no one has 
been found to second the bold opinion of Cousin, 
that in Proclus all the rays of ancient philo- 
sophy, from Orpheus to Zeno and Plotinus, are 
concentrated and re-emitted. But that Proclus 
was a laborious and conscientious student there 
can be no doubt; as also that the asceticism 
which he practised (though like the monastic 
asceticism it does not meet the approval of the 
present age) was the proof of a sincere and self- 
denying spirit. He closes the line of important 
Neoplatonic philosophers; of Simplicius and 
Olympiodorus it will suffice to mention the 
names. Nevertheless, a last ray of the philo- 
sophy lingered in the celebrated and unfortunate 
Boethius; whose undeserved death, noble char- 
acter, and touching treatise De Consolatione, 
form a not uninteresting or unworthy close: to 
a philosophy of mixed though striking character. 
Though almost all the names connected with 
the Neoplatonic philosophy are heathen, and 
though the philosophy itself was turned into 
one of the great bulwarks of falling paganism, 
the names of Boethius, and long before him, of 
Proaeresius (the instructor of Eunapius) are pro- 
bable exceptions; that of Synesius, the well- 
known bishop of Cyrene, a certain exception. 
The connexion of Neoplatonism with Chris- 
tianity may be summed up in the following way. 
About the beginning of the third century, an- 
cient philosophy was kindled into new and sudden 
life in Alexandria, through influences of which it is 
reasonable to believe that Christianity was an.im- 
portant part; and was thus led to strike backwards 
into regions which had been long ago left behind, 
the original Platonic channel, which of all an- 
cient philosophies had most of that freshness 
and enthusiasm, that feeling after a higher 
world, which the heathen saw among Christians. 
For some time, Christianity and Platonism went 
side by side in peace. It might have been hoped 
that with men like Clement and Origen on the 
one side, and Ammonius and Plotinus on the 
other, religion and philosophy might have been 
reconciled and coalesced. But that did not 
happen; on both sides a recession took place ; 
and ‘philosophy became the bitter rival and op- 
‘ponent, with more and more deepening anta- 
gonism, of the rising religion. The crisis took 
lace in Julian’s time; it ended in the thorough 
defeat of philosophy, which had attached itself 
to paganism. After that time philosophy, 
though not without writers worthy of esteem, 
has no fresh or original spring; and it at last 
succumbs without a struggle, partly to arbi- 
trary despotic suppression, partly to the grow- 
ing darkness of the middle ages. 
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The principal recent authorities on Neopla- 
tonism are Jules Simon and Vacherot, in their 
respective histories of the Alexandrian school, 
and Zeller, in his fifth volume of Die Philosophie 
der Griechen. See also Bouillet’s translation of 
Plotinus into French (Paris, 1859). Richter’s 
Neuplatonische Studien (Halle, 1867), and 
Kirchner’s Die Philosophie des Plotin (Halle, 
1854). See, further, the articles on AMONIUS 
Saccas, PLorinus, PORPHYRY, JAMBLICHUS, 
Hierocies, Procnus, and Evnarius in the 
present dictionary. {J. R. M.J 


NEOPTOLEMUS, a gentleman of rank 
to whom Theodoret wrote a consolatory letter on 
the death of his wife. (Theod. Zp. 18.) [E. V.] 


NEOTERIUS (1) (Neorumrrus), identified 
as the, praefect in A.D. 385 (Clinton, Fust. Rom. 
i. 508-510; Cod. Theod. i. pp. exx. sq.), who in 
yain urged upon St. Ambrose the giving up of 
the church of Portiana, in Milan, at the order of 
the empress Justina for the Arians. (Ambrosius, 
Ep. xx. ap. Pat. Lat. t. xvi. 995; Tillemont, x. 
168; Ceillier, v. 384.) {J. GJ 


NEOTERIUS (2), count, addressed by 
Meletius of Mopsuestia from his exile at Meletina, 
A.D. 436 (Synod. adv. Tragoed. cap. 141, Baluz. 
Conc. 842). fe Gel 


NEPHALIUS, an abbat of a monastery 
near Gaza, one of the heads of the moderate 
Eutychian party. In 487 he went to Constan- 
tinople and complained to the emperor Zeno of 
the violent proceedings of Peter Mongus in 
Egypt. He was sent to Alexandria in company 
with the governor Arsenius to promote healing 
measures, but with no result (Evag. H, E, iii. 
22). Nephalius afterwards deserted the Euty- 
chians and held a dispute with Severus, who was 
then in his monastery. Nephalius and his party 
triumphed and Severus was expelled. (Evag. iil. 
33; Tillem. xvi. 378, 684.) [C. H.J 


NEPOS (1), an Egyptian bishop in the latter 
part of the first half of the 3rd century. He was 
the leading champion of the Millenarians in that 
country, and wrote a book called a “ Refutation of 
the Allegorists,” in which he confuted those who 

ave an allegorical interpretation to the passages 
Tn the book of Revelation which seem to speak of a 
reign of our Lord upon this earth for a thousand 
years. Soon after the death of Nepos, the in- 
fluence which his book had gained caused it’ to 
be made the subject, first of a vied voce discussion, 
afterwards of a formal treatise by Dionysius OF 
ALEXANDRIA (see that.article). Dionysius,though 
combating the views of Nepos, speaks of him 
with the highest respect for his piety and his 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and in particular 
gratefully acknowledges the service he had ren- 
dered the church by the composition of hymns, 
in which many of the brethren took great delight 
(Buseb, H. Bi. vii. 24). [Cuitasts.] [G. 8.] 


NEPOS (2), JULIUS, the last but one of 
the Roman emperors of the West. THe was the 
nephew of Marcellinus the patrician, and appa- 
rently inherited the whole or part of his uncle’s 
Dalmatian principality. The emperor Leo gave 
him in marriage the niece of the empress 
Verina (Jornandes, De Regn. Success.), and con- 
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ferred on him the rank of emperor. As Leo 
died in January 474, this must have been at 
Jatest at the end of 473. He was first proclaimed 
emperor at Ravenna by Domitianus, an officer 
of Leo, and, after vanquishing his predecessor 
Glycerius [Grycertus (8)], was proclaimed at 
Rome, June 24,474. His short reign did not 
justify the praises and the hopes of Sidonius 
(Zpist. v. 16 and viii. 7 in Migne, Patr, Lat. 
lvili. 546, 598), = Almost his only recorded act 
is the cession of Auvergne and its brave defenders 
to the Visigoths [Euric (1)]. The following 
year, Orestes the patrician entered Ravenna, 
at his approach on August 28 (Chronicon Cus- 
pinianum) Nepos fled to Salona in Dalmatia, 
where he retained his hereditary principality, 
and perhaps some other fragments of the Western 
Empire, with the title of emperor. The only 
attempt he made to regain his throne seems to 
have been to send an embassy to the emperor 
Zeno, in 477 or 478, entreating his assistance. 
Zeno gave him fair words, but no substantial 
help (Malchus, p. 236, ed. Dindorf). In 480 he 
wasmurdered, May 9, in his own villa near Salona 
by Viator and Ovida (Marcellinus, Chronicon, in 
Patr. Lat. li. 932). According to one account 
his predecessor was implicated in his death. 
[GLYcERIUS (8).] [F. D.J 


NEPOTIANI. [Neros (1).] 


NEPOTIANUS (1), FLAVIUS POPILIUS 
(ucange, Kam, Byzant. 85), son of Eutropia, 
who was sister of Constantine the Great. His 
father was perhaps the Nepotian who was consul 
in A.D. 301, and he himself was probably consul 
in A.D. 336. 

In the troubled year that followed the death 
of Constans and the usurpation of Magnentius 
(A.D. 350), he made a bold attempt to seize the 
empire. On the 3rd June Cdatius, Masti), he 
assumed the purple near Rome, assembled a band 
of desperadoes and gladiators, marched against 
the city, defeated with great slaughter Anicetus, 
the praetorian prefect, and made himself master 
of Rome. He used his victory cruelly; the 
houses, streets, and temples were filled with 
blood and corpses, and the prefect himself was 
put todeath. His triumph, however, was a short 
one; Magnentius sent against him Marcellinus 
the master of the offices, who defeated and 
killed him on the 1st of July, and his head was 
struck off and carried about the city on a pole. 
(Zosimus, ii. 43 ; Victor de Caes, 42, and Upit. 42 ; 
Eutropius, x. 11.) LF. D.J 


NEPOTIANUS (2), bishop of Clermont in 
Auvergne (Greg. Tur, Glor, Conf. cap. 37, Hist. 
Fr, i. 41); believed to haye died Oct. 22, 388, 
(Boll. Acta SS, 22 Oct. ix, 613; Gall. Chr. ii, 
228; Tillem. viii. 126, xiy, 129.) ({C. H.] 


NEPOTIANUS (8), a presbyter at Altinum, 
under his uncle Heliodorus, the bishop of that 
place. His death in 396 elicited an interesting 
letter from Jerome to Heliodorus. It relates 
his relinquishment of a military life in fayour 
of yoluntary poverty and monachism, which he 
intended to pursue in Egypt, Mesopotamia, or 
the solitudes of the Dalmatian islands; his 
ordination, from which at first his modesty 
greatly shrank; and finally his intense and 
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unwearied devotion to his pastoral duties. One 
of Jerome’s letters (ep. 52, ed. Vall.), De Vita 
Clericorum et Monachorum, a.D. 394, is addressed 
to Nepotianus. (Boll. Acta SS. 11 Mai, ii, 627; 
Tillem. viii. 402, xi. 536, ¥H. 13, 29, 31, 150- 
155, 200-202; Ceill. vii. 603, 605, 606.) 
[Hxuioporvs (7).] (C. H.] 


NEREUS, martyr with Achilleus in the 
reign of Trajan. The priest of a church dedi- 
cated to their memory at Rome subscribes a 
decree of Gregory the Great (Pat. Lat. Ixxvii. 
1339; Mansi, x. 488). See more under NEREUS 
in D. @. A. and Tillem. i. 189, 316, ii. 127. 

(C. H.] 


NERIANUS, nobleman, addressed in a false 
decretal attributed to pope Anastasius, Cisidor. 
Mercat. Decret. Coll. ap. Migne, Pat. Lat. t. 
cxxx. 693; Tillem. xii. 257 ; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. 
vi. 94, discussing its sources). [J. G.] 


NERIENDA, one of the abbesses mentioned 
in a spurious charter of Wihtred king of Kent, 
c. 604; but for the reading “Aebbam et 
Neriendam,” another is “et Aebbam reverendam.” 
(Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 246.) ({C. H.] 


NERO (1), CLAUDIUS CAESAR, emperor 
(13th October, a.p. 54-9th June, a.p. 68). For the 
purposes of the present work the interest of Nero’s 
life centres in his persecution of the Christians. 
For the general history of his reign, see Meri- 
vale, c. lii-ly. During the early part of it, 
Christianity was unmolested and seems to have 
spread rapidly at Rome. No doubt it received 
a great impetus from the preaching of St. Paul 
during the two years that followed his arrival, 
which probably occurred early in A.D. 61. For 
a prisoner of his rank, he appears to have been 
treated kindly and to have met with no hindrance 
in his work, But before long a terrible storm 
was to burst on the infant church. ‘ 

On the night of the 16th of July, A.D. 64, a 
fire broke out among the wooden booths and 
shops that were built against the Circus Maximus 


in the valley between the Palatine and the Aven-. 


tine. That part of the city contained no great 
houses or temples of solid masonry to resist the 
flames, but consisted of a crowded mass of 
humble dwellings and shops full of inflammable 
contents. Thus the fire soon got such a hold, 
that all attempts to check its progress were 
vain. The lower parts of the city became a sea 
of flame, which occasionally swept over parts of 
the hills themselves. For six days the fire raged 
till it reached the foot of the Esquiline, where it 
was stopped at last by pulling down a number 
of houses, and thus leaving a vacant space in 
front of it. Soon afterwards a second fire broke 
out in the gardens of Tigellinus near the Pin- 
cian, and raged for three days in the northern 
parts of the city. Though the loss of life was 
less than in the first fire, the destruction of 
temples and public buildings was more serious. 
By the two fires, three of the fourteen regions 
into which Rome was divided were utterly de- 
stroyed, four escaped entirely, in the remaining 
seven but few houses were left standing. Nero 
was at Antium when the fire broke out, and did 
not return to Rome till it had almost reached 
the vast edifice which he had constructed to 
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connect his palace on the Palatine with the 
gardens of Maecenas on the Esquiline. 

Though judicious measures were taken both 
for the immediate relief of the houseless and 
starving multitude, and for the restoration of 
the city on a regular plan, and with materials 
better adapted to resist future fires, and though 
various ceremonies were performed to appease 
the offended gods, the horrible suspicion that 
Nero himself was the author of the fire gained 
strength. This is asserted as a positive fact by 
Suetonius (c. 38), Dion (Axil. 16), and Pliny the 
Elder (xvii. 1), the last being a contemporary, 
but Tacitus alludes to it only as a prevalent 
rumour. Whether it was well founded or not, 
and whether, supposing it to be true, the em- 
peror’s motive was to clear away the crooked, 
narrow streets of the old town in order to 
rebuild it on a new and regular plan, or whether 
it was a mere freak of madness, need not be dis- 
cussed here. At any rate Nero found it necessary 
to discover some scapegoats to divert from him- 
self the rage of the people. For this purpose he 
selected the Christians. 

The only author who lived near the time of the 
persecution that gives an account of it is Tacitus. 
As the passage is short and obscure, and has 
been the subject of various interpretations, it 
seems best first to give a translation of it, and 
‘then to notice the various explanations that have 
been proposed. After describing the origin of the 
sect he proceeds as follows :—‘* First were ar- 
rested those who confessed (correpti qui fateban- 
tur), then on their information a vast multitude 
was convicted, not so much on the charge of arson 
as for their hatred of the human race. Their 
deaths were made more cruel by the mockery 
that accompanied them. Some were covered 
with the skins of wild beasts and torn to pieces 
by dogs; others perished on the cross or in the 
flames ; and others again were burnt after sunset 
as torches to light up the darkness. Nero him- 
self granted his gardens (on the Vatican) for the 
show, and gave an exhibition in the circus, and, 
dressed as a charioteer, mixed with the people or 
drove his chariot himself. ‘Thus, guilty and 
deserving the severest punishment as they were, 
yet they were pitied, as they seemed to be put to 
death, not for the benefit of the state but to gra- 
tify the cruelty of an individual ” (Aun. xv. 44). 
‘This brief narrative has been the subject of the 
most various interpretations. Gibbon (¢. xvi.) 
was the first to put forward as a conjecture that 
the persons who really suffered were not Chris- 
fians but Jews. Though the general body of 
Jews might have been protected by Poppaea’s 
influence, it might easily have been suggested, 
he argues, that the sect of Galilaeans which had 
arisen among them was capable of the most 
horrid crimes. He then goes on to assume a 
confusion between two classes known as Galilaeans, 
namely, the Christians and the Zealots who fol- 
Jowed Judas the Gaulonite. The latter sect 
being extinguished in the ruins of Jerusalem, 
Tacitus transferred their guilt and sufferings to 
the Christians. 

Merivale, c. liv., without going so far, suggests 
that the turbulent Jews, who were notorious for 
their appeals to the name of Christ as an ex- 
pected prince, were the first objects of suspicion ; 

when some were arrested and questioned, not so 
much as to the burning as to their political 


creed, they sought to implicate the Christians in 
the same charge; and that the true Christians, 
thus associated in the charge of Christ-worship, 
avowed the fact in their own sense, a sense 
which their judges did not care to discriminate ; 
and that finally the historian, finding that the 
name of Christ was the common shibboleth of 
the victims, imagined that the persecution was 
directed against the Christians only. 

Lightfoot on the other hand (Philippians 24-27) 
considers that the Christians were at this time 
sufficiently numerous and conspicuous to attract 
the fury of the populace. He further adduces 
the evidence of the Apocalypse; and inquires 
how the language applied to Babylon, by which 
Rome is meant, can be explained if the Neronian 
persecution be a figment of later date. 

The German critics are no less divided, and 
here we may notice one of the ambiguities pre- 
sented by the passage in Tacitus. What is the 
meaning of “fatebantur”? Is it “first were 
arrested those who confessed they were Chris- 
tians, who openly confessed Christianity,” or 
‘first were arrested those who confessed they 
were guilty of the burning ;” and there is a 
minor doubt as to the right translation ot “cor- 
repti.” Merivale translates it “ arrested,” but it 
may also bear the Tacitean sense of “accused.” 
The second explanation is adopted by Schiller 
(Geschichte des Rom. Kaiserreichs unter Nero,435). 
He argues that “ fateri ” in Tacitus is always used 
of the confession of a crime. According to his 
view, as many of the shops near the circus 
where the fire originally broke out were occupied 
by Jews, suspicion would fall upon them, which 
would be strengthened by the fact that the 
Transtiberine, the Ghetto of that time, was one 
of the few quarters that had escaped the fire. 
‘At that time Jews and Christians lived in the 
same part of the town and in the same manner. 
Some Orientals were probably arrested on sus- 
picion and put to the question ; by torture and 
promises of pardon an admission of their guilt 
was extorted, with the names of their accom- 
plices; while some of the fanatical Jews may 
voluntarily have made confession in the hopes of 
thereby extinguishing Christianity. Possibly 
too, some faithless Christians may have made a 
similar confession to regain the good opinion of 
the Romans. He treats the proceedings as being 
purely a measure of police, pointing out that 
Suetonius (c. 16) refers to the persecution 
merely incidentally among 4 number of police 
regulations, and argues that if religion had been 
the motive Nero would have referred the matter 
to the senate. \ 

Nipperdey on the other hand, the latest editor 
of Tacitus, with Weisziicker and Holtzmann 
(Hist. Zeitschrift, xxxii. 13), adopts the first 
interpretation of “ fatebantur.” Thus Weisziicker 
(Jahrbicher fir Deutsche Theologie, xxi, 269, &c.) 
considers that Nero and his advisers having de- 
cided to select the Christians as the victims 
of the popular indignation, those were first 
seized who were conspicuous members of the 
sect, some of whom, no doubt, were already 
known to the police. They were then charged 
as incendiaries, and from them the names of 
others were ascertained, and these were then 
treated in the same way. Thus a vast number 
were arrested, so many that they could not 
all have been guilty of arson. We are here 
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parenthetically cautioned against supposing that | predictions current among the Christians of the 


any real confession of the crime was -made 
either under torture or through Jewish hatred 
of the Christians, The charge of arson thus 
breaking down, that of “odium humani generis” 
was brought forward, and it was on this they 
were convicted, On what grounds could such 
a charge be bused; on their practice or their 
doctrine? As to the former, the mind of the 
historian may indeed have been coloured by 


the calumnies of a later date, the @verreia 


defrva, and the like, but it is not unlikely that 
such dark rumours were already current, and 


inflamed the passions of the mob. Still the expres- 


sion, “ odium humani generis,” is too vague, had 
the trial been decided for such reasons, while 
& superficial examination of their doctrines 
would supply ample grounds for the conviction 


which had been previously determined. One of 


the beliefs most cherished and insisted upon by 
the early Christian was that the end of the 
world was close at hand when all things should 
perish in the flames, 
cient justification of “odium humani generis,” and 
it was consistent that those who believed in the 
approaching destruction of the world by fire 


should anticipate it by burning the chief city of 


the world. Thus though arson was the crime 
for which they were put on their trial, it was 
not that for which they were convicted. Though 
the original charge had broken down, yet 
enough had transpired on the trial to shew that 
they deserved to be punished, and accordingly 
they were found guilty. A regular trial was 
necessary for Nero’s purpose, and the more 
formal it was, the better it would clear his 
character. Thus though the Christianity of the 
victims was not directly the cause of their 
sufferings, yet indirectly it was in two ways. 
The fact that their religion was hated and evil 
spoken of was, in the first place, the cause that 
they were selected by Nero and his advisers as 
Scapegoats ; and in the next, the original charge 
having broken down, the cause of their condem- 
nation was not indeed the circumstance that 
they belonged to a particular religion, but the 
character with which they were invested in the 
eyes of the public by the mere fact of their 
belonging to it. 

In such a conflict of authorities it seems im- 
possible to arrive at any positive conclusion, but 
it may be proper to indicate as shortly as pos- 
sible the view that seems most probable. 

Nero, in search of some victims to divert the 
popular indignation from himself, selected the 
Christians. Why he'did so must remain un- 
certain. The Jews, who at first sight would 
seem more likely to be chosen, as being more 
conspicuous and probably more unpopular, were 
in the first place protected by their influence at 
court [PorPara], and in the next they were 
strong enough to make even Nero think twice 
about attacking them. A Jewish persecution in 
Rome might excite a dangerous revolt in Judaea. 
A variety of causes on the other hand might 

aint out the Christians as convenient objects 
or the emperor’s purpose. While they were 
conspicuous and numerons enough to furnish a 
plentiful supply of victims, they were too few 
and weak to be formidable. Possibly the Jewish 
influence at court which has been alluded to 
may have thrown its weight into the scale. The 
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approaching destruction of the world may have 
lent a colour to the accusation, and some of them 
may have incautiously expressed their satisfac 
tion at the destruction of"$o many heathen 
temples, which must have appeared to them as 
an anticipation of the approaching catastrophe. 
The victims thus being selected, Weizsiicker’s 
account of the subsequent proceedings against 
them seems on the whole to be fairly probable. 

From the allusions of St. Clement (Epistle to 
the Corinthians, c. 6), a little more information 
can be obtained. Like Tacitus, he speaks of the 
vast multitude, and mentions that women under- 
went terrible and unholy tortures, From the MS. 
reading of the passage (d:d Gros diwxGcioa 
yuvatkes Aavitides kab A pkat, aiklonara Seve 
kat dvdoia mafodora), it has been supposed that 
they were tortured to death on the stage or in 
the circus, being compelled to represent various 
mythological stories ending in the death of the 
performer, Such scenes were not uncommon on 
the Roman stage, eg. a Hercules was represented 
burning todeath in the fatal Nessus shirt (Tert, 
Apol. 15), or an Orpheus being torn to pieces by 
a bear (Mart. Spect. xxi.), and the account 
agrees well with the expression of Tacitus, per- 
euntibus addita ludibria. The famous group at 
Naples generally known as the Farnese Bull, 
shews how the myth of Dirce might be adapted 
for such a purpose; it represents her being tied 
by Amphion and Zethus to the horns of a wild. 
bull. On the other hand no plausible conjecture 
has been made as to how the story of the Danaids 
could be scenically represented so as to serve as 
ameans of torture, and if St. Clement’s meaning 
was that women in the characters of Danaids 
and Dirces suffered tortures, the form of expres- 
sion he has chosen seems very strange and 
unnatural. For these reasons Bishop Wordsworth 
has conjectured yuvaties, vedvides, madlonat. 
This reading is approved by the bishop of 
Durham, by Bunsen, and by Lipsius (Lightfoot, 
51 and 409). The meaning would then be wives, 
tender maidens, even slave-girls. M. Renan 
(2? Antechrist, 167-181) expands these two words 
into fourteen pages. 

Was the persecution confined to Rome, or did 
it extend to the rest of the empire? There is 
little evidence in favour of the latter conclusion. 
The acts of the saints who are mentioned by 
Tillemont (Mem. Eccl. ii. 73-89) are all more 
or less fabulous, and assuming them to be 
authentic there seems to be little or no ground 
for placing them in the reign of Nero. Renan 
(L’ Antechrist, 183) argues that the persecution 
must have extended to Asia Minor, from the 
allusions in the Apocalypse, especially in the 
epistles to the seven churches. But to support 
this inference, first the theory that the 
Apocalypse was written in the reign of Galba 
must he adopted, and, even if this were 
established, the allusions in question may be 
explained without assuming that a regular 
persecution was commanded. The accounts in 
the Acts of the missionary journeys of St. Paul 
shew how easily an outbreak of popular fury 
might be excited by Jews or heathens, who, 
either on religious or private grounds, were 
hostile to the new doctrine, and how easily in 
such an outbreak a conspicuous Christian might 
be murdered without any edict against 
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Christianity being issued by the state, or indeed 
without the public authorities interfering at 
all, and also it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that, when Nero set the example of persecution, 
many of the provincial magistrates would take 
a harsher view in the case of any Christian 
that might be brought before them than they 
had previously done, As for inscriptions, that 
given by Cyriac of Ancona as found in some 
unknown place in Spain has long been con- 
sidered a forgery (Corpus Inscript. ii. 25*). 

‘An attempt has been made to find an allusion 
to the Neronian persecution in a gratlito 
discovered at Pompeii in 1862, an account of 
which is given by M. Aubé (Perséoutions de 
P Bglise, 415-421). But in the first place the 
only word in the inscription which is legible 
with certainty is Christianos, and in the next 
place it apparently must have been traced 
shortly before the destruction of the city in 
A.D. 79, that is ten years at least after the end 
of Nero’s reign. 

There finally remain the late testimonies of 
Orosius, vii. 7, and Sulpicius Severus, ii. 29. 
But they wrote many centuries after these 
events und at a time when the idea of a general 
proscription of Christianity was familiar. 
Against their evidence is to be set the silence of 
contemporary history, and especially the fact 
that Tacitus in his narrative seems to consider 
that the only places where Christians were then 
found were Judaea and Rome. 

A few words remain to be said on the question 
of the connection between Nero and Antichrist, 
which has been lately brought into prominence 
by the interesting work of M. Renan. The 
significance of the Neronian persecution lies in 
the fact that it was the first. Hitherto the 
attitude of the state officials to Christianity had 
on the whole been favourable; at the worst 
they treated it with contemptuous indifference, 
All this was now suddenly changed. The head 
of the state has made a ferocious attack on the 
infant.church. Henceforth the two powers are 
to be in antagonism more or less violent till the 
struggle of 250 years is closed by the conver- 
sion of Constantine. Whatever be the date of 
the Apocalypse, it can hardly be doubted that the 
Neronian persecution with all its horrors was 
vividly present to the mind of the author. 

To haye perished obscurely by his own hand 
seemed both to Pagans and Christians too 
common-place an end for a monster who for 
fourteen years had filled such a place in the 
eyes and the minds of men. Such a career 
seemed to demand a more dramatic, 2 more 
striking termination. At the same time few 
had witnessed his death, so that the notion 
easily arose that he was still alive, had taken 
refuge with the Parthians, and would reappear 
again. Tacitus mentions two instances (Hist. 
i. 2, ii. 8-9) of the appearance of false Neros, 
and Suetonius (c. 56) alludes to another. In 
the days of his prosperity diviners had predicted 
his fall, and had added that he would gain a 
new dominion in the East and Jerusalem and 
would at last regain the empire (Suetonius, c. 40). 

According to the theory of M. Reuss (Histoire 
de la Théologie Chrétienne, i. 429-452), adopted 
by Renan, the Apocalypse was written during 
the reign of Galba, that is at the end of A.D. 
68 or the beginning of A.D. 69, when men’s 
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minds were agitated, especially in Asia Minor, 
by the appearance of a false Nero in the island 
of Cythnus (Tac. Hist. ii. 8). M. Reuss 
interprets the first six heads of the first beast 
as the emperors Augustus, Tiberius, Caius, 
Claudius, Nero, and Galba, of whom the first 
five were dead, while the sixth, Galba, was 
then on the throne. As the latter was then 
seventy-three his reign must soon terminate; 
then a seventh was to follow and reign for a 
short time, and then one of the preceding em- 
perors who was supposed to be dead was to 
reappear as Antichrist.. The first four em- 
perors had not been hostile to the Christians, 
and none of them, except Caius, had perished by 
a violent death. Nero therefore is the only one 
that answers the description. Finally M. Reuss 
interprets the number of the beast as the 
numerical value of the letters composing the 
words Népwy Kaioap when written in Hebrew, 
and explains the existence of the ancient 
various reading 616 by supposing it was due 
to a Latin reader who had found the solution, 
but pronounced the name Nero and not Neron, 
ee omission of the final n making the difference 
of 50. 

Whether this theory be well founded or not, 
it is certain that the opinion that Nero would 
return again as Antichrist continued for 
centuries. Commodianus, who probably wrote 
about A.D. 250, alludes to it (ali. in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. v. 231), and even in the fifth century 
St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xx. 19, in Patr. Lat. 
xli. 686) mentions that some then believed he 
would rise again and reappear as Antichrist, 
and that others thought he had never died, but 
would appear again at the appointed time, and 
recover his kingdom, Another view was that 
Nero would reappear again, but would be 
distinct from Antichrist and would be his pre- 
cursor. (Lact. Mortes 2, Sulp. Sev. Dial. ii. 14 
in Patr. Lat. vii. 197, xx. 211.) [F. D.] 


NERO (2),‘ magister and ex-consul, ad- 
dressed by Nilus (lib, ii. ep. 319 in Pat. Gr. 
Ixxix.), who predicts that his wickedness will 
not go unpunished. (‘illem. xiv. 198.) 

(C. H.] 


NERSAN, a Persian nobleman who aposta- 
tised from Christianity in the reign of Sapor, 
and perished miserably (Boll. Acta SS. 9 Apr. 
i. 825, § 3; Tillem. vii. 95, 96). (C. H.] 


NERSAPUS, bishop of Daron in Armenia, 
and the great supporter of the Julianist section 
of the Monophysite party in that country. (Le 
Quien, i. 1424.) (G. T. S.J 


NERSAS, bishop and martyr in Persia. 
Vid. D. C. A. 


NERSES. [Norseses.] 


NERVA, Roman emperor, 4.p. 96-98. M. 
Cocceius Nerva was the third in succession of a 
family conspicuous for legal and administrative 
power in the first century of the empire. His 
grandfather, eminent as a jurist, had been consul 
under Tiberius (Tac. Ann. iv. 58, vi. 26) in 
A.D. 22, was the emperor’s chosen companion, 
and starved himself to death in a.p. 33. His 
father was consulted as an advocate at the age 
of seventeen, and is mentioned by Tacitus as a 
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practor designatus. The future emperor was 
born A.D. 32 at Narnia in Umbria, but the family 
is said to have been originally from Crete (Aurel. 
Vict. Zpit. xii.). In conformity with the tradi- 
tions of the family he acquired a civil rather 
than a military reputation, and was consul with 
Vespasian A.D. 71, and with Domitian in a.p. 90. 
On the assassination of Domitian by Stephanus, 
the freedman and agent of Domitilla, he was 
elected as emperor by the soldiers, the people 
and the senate, and his reign was distinguished 
by a reversal of the policy of his predecessor. 
The connexion of Stephanus with Domitilla, if 
we accept the tradition that she and Flavius 
Clemens were Christians [Domrr1an] may indi- 
cate that the movement that placed Nerva on 
the throne of the empire was in part, at least, 
designed to further a more tolerant system of 
government than that which had prevailed under 
Domitian. Such, at any rate, was its effect. St. 
John was recalled from his exile in Patmos 
(Euseb. H. E. iii. 20). The crowd of delatores, 
who, under the heads of treason, atheism and 
Judaism, had preferred accusations which, in 
the nature of the case, fell most heavily on the 
Christians, were banished, and those who had 
been sent to prison or exile on these charges 
were recalled and set at liberty. Other measures 
of the eraperor, though not distinctly Christian, 
tended in the same direction. Provision was 
made for the poor by the purchase and cultiva- 
tion of lands. Institutions, afterwards supported 
and enlarged by Trajan, were founded for the 
education of orphans and destitute children in 
the cities of Italy. The prohibition of the grow- 
ing practice of castration indicated a higher 
morality (Dion Cass. lviii, 2). The conspiracy of 
Calpurnius Crassus, a man of senatorial rank, 
and the demands of the Praetorian Guard, headed 
by their prefect, Aelianus Casperius, for the 
punishment of the murderers of Domitian, a de- 
mand to which the emperor reluctantly yielded 
by the execution of Petronius Secundus and 
Parthianus (Plin. Panegyr. c. 6; Aurel. Vict. 
Epit. 12; Dion Cass, lviii. 3), made him feel the 
necessity of associating a younger man with 
him in the cares of government, and his choice 
fell on M. Ulpius Traganus, then in com- 
mand of the legions on the Khine. In con- 
nexion with a victory obtained in Pannonia, 
Nerva took the title of Germanicus, conferred 
the same distinction on Trajan, together with the 
title of Caesar and the Zribunicia potestas, and 
the two were elected as consuls in A.D. 98. In 
the course of the same year he died after a short 
illness, was carried to the sepulchre of Augustus 
on the shoulders of the senators, and his memory 
honoured by the customary apotheosis which 
added the title of Divus tohisname. The reputa- 
tion which he left behind him is best summed up 
in the words of Tacitus, who speaks of his reign as 
having opened the “ beatissimum saeculum,” which 
included the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian and the 
Antonines, and of the emperor himself as having 
united “res olim dissociabiles, principatum ac 
Uibertatem” (Vit. Agric. c. 3). [E. H. P.] 


NESTABUS, martyr. [Evusuprus (113).] 


NESTEROS. [Nisruerovs.] 
NESTOR. See also under Nusrorivs, 
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NESTOR (1) (Nécrwp) a confessor at Gaza, 
who died of wounds inflicted by the populace in 
the reign of Julian. (Soz. v. 9.) [C. H.] 


NESTOR (2), a gladiatox, martyred under 
Maximian, according to Simeon Metaphrastes 
(Surius, De Prob. SS. Hist. 8 Oct., pp. 107, 108, 
num, vii.—ix.; Boll. Acta SS. 8 Oct. iy. 60). 
Tillemont (v. 638) comments on the narrative, 
which he calls fabulous and scandalous. 


[C. HJ 


NESTOR (8), bishop of Tarsus, one of those 
banished from their sees in 489 by the emperor 
Zeno, as related by Theophanes (Chronog. sub. 
A.C. 482). The text, which is here confused, 
gives his see incorrectly, but the Latin of 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius amends it (Pat. Gr. 
cyili, 325, 1239), (C. H.] 


NESTOR (4), Feb. 14, bishop of Trimithus 
in Cyprus, placed by Le Quien (ii. 1070) before 
680 (ct. Boll. Acta SS. 7 Mart. i. 643). (C. H.] 


NESTORIANISM. (The adherents of this 
party were named Simoniani by an edict of the 
emperor Theodosius. They reject the name 
Nestorians, and call themselves Chaldaeans.) 
Nestorianism was the heresy which marked the 
earlier portion of the 5th century, as Arianism 
marked the earlier portion of the 4th century. 
It marked, too, one of the great stages on the 
road towards that complete Christological con- 
ception to which the church has since clung. 
We shall discuss the subject in the following 
order: I, The sources of Nestorianism and its 
relation to previous heresies. II. Its rise and 
progress to the council of Ephesus. III. Its 
subsequent history within the empire till the 
Suppression of the school of Edessa by the em- 
peror Zeno, A.D,489, IV. Nestorianism in Persia. 

I. As to the sources of Nestorianism and rela- 
tion to previous heresies we may describe it as 
a reaction against Apollinarianism. Nestorianism 
was a product of the school of Antioch. The 
school of Antioch was marked by one doctrinal 
tendency, the school of Alexandria by an opposite 
tendency. To quote the very clear words of 
Neander (H. JZ iii. 500, ed. Bohn), “In the 
Alexandrian school, an intuitive mode of appre- 
hension inclining to the mystical; in the An- 
tiochene, a logical reflective bent of the under- 
standing predominated.” The Alexandrian 
school fixed its attention therefore almost en- 
tirely on the Divine side of Christ’s person, a 
tendency which found its final development in 
the Monophysite heresy ; to which even Cyril, with 
all his dogmatic precision, at times approached 
perilously near. The Antiochene school fixed its 
attention chiefly, though not exclusively, on the 
human side of Christ’s person, insisting on its 
completeness and therefore its separate per- 
sonality, a tendency which found its final de- 
velopment in Nestorianism. The full exposition 
and proof of these statements will be found in 
Neander, /. c. iii, 499, iv. 107-123. The An- 
tiochene school holding fast to the completeness 
of Christ’s human nature was brought by its 
dogmatic tendencies, as well as by local contact, 
into sharp conflict with the Apollinarian view, 
Apollinaris being a Syrian bishop. Now Apolli- 
naris, in defining the unity of Christ's person, 
made much use of the theological principle 
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called the interchange of attributes (communi- 
catio idiomatum; dyTiedboracis Tay dvopd~ 
cwyv); and was fond of such expressions as 
“God died,” ‘God was born,” which were most 
abhorrent to the great writers Diodorus of Tar- 
sus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, who shaped the 
fortunes of the Antiochene school towards the 
end of the 4th century, and the beginning of 
the 5th. In Theodore’s writings, indeed, can be 
traced all the principles of Nestorianism, of 
which he was the real founder. Thus, in his 
treatise on the Incarnation in Mai’s Nova Coll. 
Vett. Scriptt. t. vi. p. 305, we see Nestorianism 
appearing full blown as a reaction against 
Apollinarianism. There he teaches that both 
natures in Christ are complete, and as such are 
each of them personal, personality being an 
essential part of a complete nature. He there- 
fore rejects the use of the term union (évwois), 
preferring conjunction (cuvdpea), in reference 
to the two natures in Christ. He allows the 
application of the term @eoréxos to the Blessed 
Virgin only, in a figure preferring the term 
dy@pwmordékos; and maintains that God dwelt 
not in the man Jesus either by nature or by 
energy, which cannot be limited or conditioned 
(reprypapdpevos), but solely by the Divine Com- 
placency (edSoxia) in his eminent virtue just as 
he dwells in the saints, only in a higher degree, 
inasmuch as the virtue of the man Christ sur- 
passed all human virtue. On this point of the 
connexion between Theodore and Nestorianism 
the reader may consult Neander, /. ¢., Dorner’s 
Doctrine of Christ’s Person, Div. ii. t. i. p. 25 
pass., and Leontius of Byzantium in his treatise 
against Nestorius, where this view is expounded 
at length. (Migne, Pat. Graec. t. Ixxxvi. 1386, 
ef. de Sectis, 1222.) 

Il. History of heresy to the council of 
Ephesus. Theodore of Mopsuestia was the real 
founder of Nestorianism, but, as has often happened, 
the heresy has gained its name from a man who 
merely popularised principles .which a deeper 
and more retired thinker had previously elabo- 
rated. The following was the occasion of its rise. 
Sisinnius, patriarch of Constantinople, died Dec. 
24th, 427. The school of Antioch was then in 
high repute at Constantinople, owing to the 
saintly memory of St. Chrysostom. From it 
therefore Nestorius was chosen as his successor. 
[Nestorrus.] Nestorius was a disciple of Theo- 
dore, a monk of the monastery of Euprepius, 
near Antioch, and celebrated for his eloquence 
and austerity. He was consecrated bishop of 
Constantinople the 10th of April, 428; when he 
at once set himself to crush out by force various 
forms of heresy which had hitherto found tolera- 
tion in the imperial city and neighbourhood; a 
course of conduct in which he must have advanced 
to great lengths, as even the public opinion of the 
orthodox turned against him and branded him 
as an incendiary (Soc. H. 2. vii. 29). He soon, 
however, fell himself under suspicion. He had 
brought with him from Antioch a presbyter, 
‘Anastasius, as his syncellus or private chaplain. 
This man was a thorough-going adherent of 
Theodore’s doctrines, and came to Constantinople 
evidently determined to use his official position 
to advance them in every way. [ANASTASIUS.] 
This Anastasius, preaching one day in presence 
of Nestorius, said: “Let no one call Mary 
Theotocos; for Mary was but a woman, and it is 
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impossible that God should be born of a woman.” 
These words created a great sensation, as the 
title had become a popular one for the Blessed 
Virgin, sanctioned as it had been by Athanasius 
and many orthodox fathers, and even by Euse- 
bius in the third book of his life of Constantine. 
Nestorius, instead of condemning the preacher, 
threw the shield of his episcopal authority over 
him by delivering several discourses in mainte- 
nance of the same view. These sermons are still 
extant in the works of Marius Mercator, a 
devout African layman, who, being just then in 
Constantinople, took the greatest interest in this 
controversy. A report of these discussions was 
rapidly borne to Egypt, where it stirred up con- 
siderable debate among the monks, whereupon 
Cyril, at Easter A.p. 429, addressed to them an 
elaborate exposition of the orthodox doctrine in 
twenty-seven chapters (Mansi, Concil. iv. 587). 
A copy of this epistle was soon carried to Con- 
stantinople, and excited the wrath of Nestorius, 
who handed it over to Photius, one of his clergy, 
for refutation. This being reported to Cyril, he 
wrote an epistle to Nestorius in July of the 
same year, pointing out that he had taken up 
no new position in special opposition to Nestorius 
when writing to the monks, but had simply 
reiterated views he had already enunciated in 
his work on the Trinity, published during the 
episcopate of Atticus, bishop of Constantinople. 
He also called the attention of Nestorius to the 
conclusions which some of the monks had already 
deduced from his teaching, refusing to style Christ 
God, and calling him merely the instrument of 
the divinity. Nestorius replied to the expostu- 
lation in a brief and scornful manner, whereupon 
avery embittered controversy began, whereineach 
party charged the other with the most extreme 
consequences he could deduce from his adver- 
sary’s premises. Cyril charged Nestorius with 
denying the real divinity of Christ, like Paul of 
Samosata, while Nestorius retorted by charging 
his opponent with attributing the temporal acci- 
dents of birth, suffering and death to the Divine 
Nature like the pagans. Each combatant strove 
to secure the pope for his own side. They did 
not indeed formally appeal to him, as Roman 
writers like Lupus (Opp. t. vii.) maintain, They 
simply strove as independent patriarchs to gain 
his powerful alliance. Nestorius took the: 
initiative in this proceeding early in the year 
430. He made an excuse of the presence of 
Julian, a Pelagian bishop and his associates 
from the West to request full information from 
pope Celestine about their case. This led him 
to notice his own perplexities. Views, as he 
puts it, akin to Arianism and Apollinarianism 
were popular at Constantinople, so much so that 
some say “that God the Word had taken his 
origin from the Virgin, the mother of Christ, 
and that Christ’s flesh after the resurrection had 
been changed into the nature of the divi- 
nity.” The pope not having replied at once 
to this letter, Nestorius addressed another to 
him on the same topic. Whereupon Celestine 
sent an epistle (Mansi, iv. 1026), telling Nes- 
torius that the delay was unavoidable, as his. 
letter and documents had to be translated into. 
Latin, a fact which clearly shews the decline of 
Greek learning in Rome one hundred years after 
the change of empire to Constantinople. Cyril 
meanwhile had been informed by his emissaries 
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at Constantinople of the correspondence between 
Nestorius and the pope. The interval of delay 
afforded him time to communicate with Celes- 
tine, who was a very poor theologian. The 
pope completely adopted Cyril’s views, and 
plainly told Nestorius that his tenets were sim- 
ple blasphemy. Events now proceeded apace. 
The literary activity of Cyril was immense, as 
the collected edition of his works in Migne’s 
Patr. Graec., the documents collected in Mansi, 
(t. iv.) and the works of Marius Mercator abun- 
dantly prove. Cyril addressed lengthened 
treatises to the emperor Theodosius, who was 
however completely under the influence of Nes- 
torius, to the empresses Pulcheria and Eudoxia, 
to the bishops of the East, and to his sympa- 
thisers and adherents among the clergy and 
monks of Constantinople, whom Nestorius had 
excommunicated. The pope held a council at 
Rome in August, a.p. 430, which excommuni- 
cated Nestorius, unless he repented within ten 
days of the reception of their sentence. Cyril 
assembled another at Alexandria, which ratified 
this sentence, and forwarded it to Constantinople, 
together with twelve anathemas, which he called 
on Nestorius to accept. To these Nestorius re- 
plied by a series of counter-anathemas. The 
emperor and his advisers, seeing no prospect of 
peace, consented at last in November, A.D. 430, 
to summon a general council, the writs for which 
were addressed to all metropolitan bishops, re- 
quiring them to meet at Ephesus by the follow- 
ing feast of Pentecost, attended by such a num- 
ber of their holiest bishops that a sufficient 
supply might be left at home to discharge neces- 
sary episcopal functions; a limitation so vague 
that Cyril and his friends easily evaded it, and 
packed the council with their own adherents. 
{Joun (31) or AnTIocH.] There is no necessity 
to repeat the story of the general council of 
Ephesus, and the struggles of Nestorius on the 
one hand and of Cyril on the other, as this has 
been already told in Cyril’s life (t. i. p. 767) ef. 
Epuesus,Councils of, in DicrioNaARY OF CHRISTIAN 
AntTiquitirs, Vol. I. It must suffice to say that 
the bishops attendant on Cyril and on Memnon, 
the local bishop of Ephesus, so completely out- 
numbered their opponents that Nestorius did not 
even appear at the council, but allowed judgment 
to go against him by default. In connexion how- 
ever with John, metropolitan of Antioch, he held 
a council of his own adherents, some thirty or 
forty in number, who in turn excommunicated 
and deposed Cyril and Memnon. Nestorius seems 
to have completely relied on the imperial protec- 
tion. Cyril, on the other hand, though very 
violent, seems to have realised more deeply the 
great spiritual issues involved, and therefore 
openly defied the imperial wishes. The atmos- 
phere of Constantinople had too often an ener- 
vating effect on the fibre of its prelates, They 
became secularised, mere courtly sycophants, 
more ready to rely upon imperial favour or 
humour imperial wishes, than to depend upon 
spiritual forces and arguments, Cyril had 
much more of the sturdy spirit of Western 
independence. He at least had not been nur- 
tured in and weakened by the atmosphere of 
a court. An epistle of count Trenaeus, an 
imperial official entrusted with the maintenance 
of order, is very instructive on this point. It 
is found in Mansi, iv. 1390. It is addressed 
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to the emperor, and dwells on the contempt 
for imperial authority and wishes shewn by 
Cyril. Letters addressed by the Nestorian 
party to the magistrates and to the pro- 
vost or head of local police»of Ephesus prove 
that the populace were bitterly hostile to Nes- 
torius (/. c. 1383-1386). They complain of in- 
sults, houses attacked with stones, churches 
closed against them, all because of their obedi- 
ence to the imperial commands, and they petition 
the crown for the assembling of a new ‘council, 
where each metropolitan should appear, attended 
by two bishops alone. They assert that Cyril 
had brought with him a crowd of “ignorant 
rustics,” whose violence overawed all others, 
together with fifty Egyptian bishops; while 
Memnon had summoned forty more from his juris- 
diction, a statement which is fully borne out by 
the admissions of Cyril and his friends as found 
in Coptic MSS. published by Zoega in Cat. Cod, 
Copt. MSS. [ef. SeNutt]. While the bishops spent 
the summer of 431 in bitter wranglings and dis- 
putes, venting themselves at times in personal 
encounters, Cyril and his friends called to their 
aid powerful allies in the monks of Constantinople, 
headed by the archimandrite Dalmatius, who for 
forty-eight years had never left the cell in which 
he had immured himself. [Danmarrus (4).] 
This man headed a procession of monks to the 
imperial palace, and terrorised the weak emperor 
into compliance with their wishes. But Cyril 
depended not alone upon the influence of monks, 
or the power of his arguments and treatises. 
He lavished bribes right and left, in order to gain 
powerful court officials to his side. His course 
of proceedings in such cases is disclosed to us by 
a letter of his archdeacon and syncellus Epi- 
phanius, preserved for us in the Synodicon, c. 203 
(Theodoret, Opp. t. v. Ep. 173). “This letter was 
addressed to Maximianus, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, appointed, instead of Nestorius, in 
October 431. [Maxmranus.] It is an interest- 
ing specimen of the way theological and political 
considerations were intermingled at Constanti- 
nople. Epiphanius tells the patriarch that 
Cyril had written to the empress Pulcheria, 
and to her influential chamberlains, and bribes, 
or, as he more elegantly puts it, presents 
(<vAoytor) had been sent to such as were worthy 
ofthem. An attempt had been made to gain over 
one of the chief chamberlains, Chrysoretes, who 
was hostile by sending him magnificent presents 
“ut tandem desisteret ab oppugnatione eccle- 
siae.” The patriarch was requested to urge 
Pulcheria to use her influence with the palace 
officials. The patriarch was to give these offi- 
cials whatever their avarice demanded, although 
they had already received presents enough, 
Various court ladies were to be induced to co- 
operate in effecting a separation between John 
of Antioch and Nestorius. The abbat Dalmatius 
must protest earnestly before the emperor, so as 
to alarm his conscience. The abbat Eutyches 
even, whose name afterwards became so famous, 
was called upon to act with vigour as one of the 
tools of Cyril’s party. Appended to the letter was 
alist of the persons to whom bribes had been 
sent from Alexandria, that the patriarch Maxi-- 
mianus might see how much the Alexandrian 
church had interested itself in his cause, because 
of course he could only retain his office, if the 
deposition of Nestorius remained valid. The 
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clergy and church of Alexandria even mourned 
over the poverty brought upon them by the 
excessive expenditure incurred. The patriarch 
was also requested to procure the appointment 
of Lausus as chief chamberlain, that so the power 
of Chrysoretes might be destroyed and the ortho- 
dox faith confirmed. (Cf. Hefele’s Councils, t. 
li. pp. 112, 134, Clark’s ed. for a very weak 
defence of Cyril’s conduct in this matter.) 
(Curyvsoretzs. Lausus.] The upshot of all 
the imperial yacillations and episcopal intrigues 
was that Nestorius was deprived in Sept. or 
Oct. 431 of his patriarchal throne, and rele- 
gated to the monastery of Euprepius, near An- 
tioch, whence he had been summoned to the 
episcopate, and Maximianus was substituted in his 
place. It is unnecessary now to enter into all 
the subsequent details, as they will be found 
stated under the names of the various actors 
in the controversy, Cyril, John of Antioch, 
Ibas, Rabulas, Theodoret, &c. We will there- 
fore only present a rapid summary of the 
course of events between the councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon. After the deposition of Nes- 
torius, Cyril, like a skilful general, perceiving 
that the forces of his opponents were too strong 
for him when united, determined to effect a 
division in their ranks. With this end in view 
he endeavoured to win over John, whose metro- 
politan position at Antioch marked him out as 
the natural leader of the Syrian opposition. An 
opportunity soon offered. The emperor was 
weary of controversy, and determined to effect 
an ecclesiastical peace. He therefore put pres- 
sure upon the Syrians who opened negotiations 
with Cyril through Paul of Emesa. Paul had 
belonged to the party of Nestorius at the coun- 
cil of Ephesus, where his address and knowledge 
of affairs had made him a natural leader. He 
now lent himself to the imperial wishes, and 
towards the latter part of 432 visited Cyril at 
Alexandria, and explained the views of the 
Orientals as set forth in a symbolic document, 
which applied the term @eorékos to the Blessed 
Virgin in the sense that two natures were 
united in Christ, while each remained pure and 
unmixed in its individuality: To this Cyril 
consented, while, on the other hand, John and 
his adherents agreed to acquiesce in the con- 
demnation of Nestorius, and recognise the 
ordination of his successor as valid. From this 
time John completely abandoned the cause of 
Nestorius. He even demanded that more rigor- 
ous action should be taken against him. His 
presence just at the gates of Antioch was felt 
by John as a standing reproach against his own 
inconsistency. In 435, therefore, the joint in- 
fluence of Cyril and John obtained the adoption 
of stronger measures against Nestorius and his 
followers. His disciples were to be called 
Simonians; his books were to be burnt; the 
republication or preservation of them was made 
a penal offence ; the bishops who adhered to his 
views were to be deposed, while the poor man 
himself was exiled first of all to Petra in Arabia, 
a destination afterwards changed to the great 
oasis of Egypt. The treaty between Cyril and 
John was met, however, with the sternest opposi- 
tion. Theodoret and Andrew of Samosata were 
satisfied with Cyril’s explanation, but could not 
agree to the deposition of Nestorius ; while, as for 
the zealots of the Syrian party, men like Alex- 
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ander of Hierapolis and Meletius of Mopsuestia, 
they threw all their energies into organising an 
active opposition, Cyril and John, however, 
using the forces of imperial law, by degrees 
crushed all opposition, and drove their opponents 
across the border into Persia, where the Nesto- 
rian party organised itself afresh. Within the 
empire the controversy was silenced only for a 
little time. The opposing doctrinal tendencies 
shewed themselves in the controversies which 
burst forth anew after Cyril’s death in a.p, 444 
between Theodoret and Dioscorus, the new 
patriarch of Alexandria, which led up to the 
synod of Chalcedon, where by the force of reac- 
tion Theodoret’s orthodoxy was vindicated, and 
Syrian theology became triumphant. [D1oscorus 
(1).] Theodoret at the same time, like John of 
Ephesus, seems to have become bitterly hostile to 
Nestorius himself, as the cause of the whole 
quarrel. He speaks very severely of him in his 
fourth Book on Heresies; so severely indeed 
that grave doubts have been expressed concern- 
ing the authorship of the passage. Cf. Theodoret, 
t. v. Diss. 2, p. 251, Opp.; ed. Garner; see 
contra, Ceillier, x. 84. Unsuccessful men like 
Nestorius are, however, apt to meet with but 
slight sympathy from their more fortunate 
brethren. The continued existence of Nesto- 
rianism as an organised system is due, however, 
not to episcopal controversialists within the 
empire, but to the great ecclesiastical school of 
Edessa, and its Persian disciples beyond the 
border. That school had been famous for ages, 
and had served as a great Christian literary 
centre for all the neighbouring lands, Armenia, 
Syria, Chaldaea, and Persia, Its influence on 
Armenia and its church has been noticed under 
Mrsropes and Moses (5) of Khoren. At the 
time of the council of Ephesus the bishop of 
Edessa was one Rabulas. He was in entire 
accord with Ibas, the head of the Persian school 
in Edessa, and both were devoted disciples of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. Rabulas attended at 
Ephesus, and took a most decided part with John 
of Antioch and Nestorius in opposition to St. 
Cyril. He soon, however, recognised the win- 
ning side and joined it. Immediately upon his 
return he held a synod, where he excommunicated 
John and his party, anathematised Theodore, who 
was dead, committed the writings of Theodoret 
and Andrew of Samosata to the flames, and ex- 
pelled the Persian school from Edessa. This 
must haye occurred towards the close of 431, or 
early part of 432 a.D., as even John of Antioch, 
who that same year abandoned the side of Nes- 
torius, wrote a letter reprobating the proceedings 
of Rabulas. It is from the celebrated letter of 
Ibas to Maris, bishop of Hardascir in Persia, that 
we learn the details of his bishop’s conduct, and 
at the same time get a glimpse of the views 
taken by the more moderate party in the Syrian 
church about the whole controversy, as Ibas 
deals out blame to Nestorius as well as to Cyril. 
[Ipas.] [Marts (4).] Ibas, however, took up 
a bitterly hostile position towards Rabulas, and 
by his translation into Persian of the works 
of Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore laid the 
foundation of the Nestorian movement in that 
country. In 435 he was elected bishop of Edessa 
in succession to his opponent Rabulas, a choice 
which must of course have given a great impulse 
to the progress of Nestorian views. The tyran- 
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nical expulsion of the Edessene school by Rabu- 
las drove into Persia a scholar named Barsumas, 
to whom the foundation of Persian Nestorianism 
was specially due. He obtained the bishopric of 
Nisibis in 435, and continued to hold the see for 
fifty-four years, till his death in 489. He there 
established a flourishing school, which was 
largely increased and strengthened by the final 
dissolution of the Edessene school by the em- 
peror Zeno in A.D. 489, on account of its incor- 
rigible Nestorianism. The Nestorians, indeed, 
devoted themselves in those early times to educa- 
tion, and established other flourishing schools at 
Seleucia and many other places, as fully described 
by Asseman, iy. cap. xv. sec. ii. p. 924; cf. sec. 
iy. p. 937, where the very liberal course of study 
pursued therein is set forth. By his age 
and learning Barsumas obtained immense in- 
fluence even over the kings of Persia. He 
cleverly used their political jealousies to advance 
his own party. He represented that the Catho- 
lic party were the friends and spies of the 
Roman power, while he and his friends were 
persecuted by it, and therefore necessarily hostile. 
The Nestorian sect rapidly consolidated itself in 
Persia, by conforming more or less to the ideas 
and prejudices of the Persians. The Zoroastrians 
specially abhorred celibacy and the monks. In 
fact they taught and practised incest in its 
worst forms, permitting the marriage of the 
nearest relations, as of a brother and sister, or of 
#son and his mother. In 499 a synod was held 
by the Nestorians under Babaeus, the metropoli- 
tan of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, at which clerical 
celibacy was abolished, and the clergy of all 
ranks up to the bishops themselves permitted to 
marry. The Nestorian sect rapidly extended it- 
self into all the lands south and east and north of 
Persia. Cosmas INDICOPLEUSTEs (cf. s. v. t. I. p. 
693) is a sufficient witness to this fact in the 6th 
century. His narrative, compiled about a.D. 547, 
proves that within half a century the Nestorians 
had organised churches in India and Ceylon, 
whose bishops acknowledged the jurisdiction of 
the archbishop of Seleucia. They had also diffused 
the gospel among the Bactrians, Huns, Arme- 
nians, Medes and Elamites, They gained a firm 
hold, too, upon the Tartars and Chinese. A 
monument describing their progress in China 
was discovered at Siganfu by the Jesuits. It 
described their first mission to China in a.pD. 636, 
and related its history till the current year, A.D. 
781, or, as the monument calls it 1092, of the era 
of the Greeks. This inscription has been the 
subject of much controversy, rather however, as 
Milman puts it, “ from hatred to the Jesuits by 
whom it was made known” than from any other 
motive. The arguments on either side can be 
seen in E. Renaudot, Relat. Ancienn. des Indes, 
p. 228-271, Paris, 1718; Asseman. Bibl. Orient. 
iv. 502-552; Meém. de ?’ Acad. des Ins, xxx. 802- 
819; Gibbon, cap. xlvii. note 118, ed. Milman; 
Remusat, Meélang. Asiat. i. 33; Schmidt, Gesch. 
der Ost Mongolen, p. 384. This last denies that 
there is any satisfactory proof that this monu- 
ment was ever found in China. He declares that 
it was manufactured in Europe by the Jesuits, 
but does not explain how it could benefit the 
Jesuits to invent a monument which only re- 
dounds to the credit of Oriental heretics; as 
Mosheim has well remarked in his learned note 
on this inscription (H. Z, cent. vii. par. i. cap. i.). 
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Cf. tor latest discussions of it, Gibbings’s edit. of 
Mosheim’s Mem. of Church in China, Dub. 1862 ; 
Neumann, Zeitsch. der deutsch. Morgenland. Ge- 
sellsch. iv. 38 (1859) ; Renan, Hist. Lang. Sémit. p. 
282. These last two writers are dubious about it. 
We meet with rather a curious Account of Nesto- 
rianism as it existed in Central Asia in the 10th 
century in Albiraini’s Chronology of Ancient Na- 
tions, p. 306, whose importance as a historian has 
been already pointed out (t. iii. p. 794). He lived 
at Khiva between A.D. 973-1048. In his account 
of the Nestorians he dwells on their intellectual 
activity as a specially notable feature distin- 
guishing them from the Catholic party. The 
original tone imparted by Theodore and the 
great Syriac writers at once struck the acute Ma- 
hometan. “Nestorius,” he says, “instigated people 
to examine for themselves, and to use the instru- 
ments of logic and analogy in meeting their 
opponents.” He gives us some very curious de- 
tails about their feasts and ritual. He noticed 
that Nestorians and Melchites, as he calls the 
orthodox party, agreed about the observance of 
Lent, Christmas and Epiphany, but disagreed 
about other feasts and fasts. The Nestorians 
evidently retained, or perhaps adopted, some 
Jewish ideas from the great Jewish schools i 
Babylonia. On the feast of Ma‘al‘tha (Ingressus), 
Albiraini tells us, they wandered from the naves 
of their churches up to their roofs in memory 
of the return of the Israelites to Jerusalem. 
According to this writer the majority of the 
inhabitants of Syria, ‘Irak and Khurasin were 
Nestorians, their catholicus being appointed by 
the khalif on the nomination of the leaders of the. 
sect. The direct influence of Nestorianism on the 
West was not very great. During the 6th and 
following centuries they seem to have followed 
closely in the train of the Persian and Saracen. 
invasions of the empire, till under the khalifs 
their hierarchy extended from China to Cyprus. 
and Jerusalem. A considerable Nestorian ele- 
ment, indeed, continued to exist in the leading 
cities of the empire, notwithstanding the severe 
edicts of Theodosius and succeeding emperors. 
In A.D. 433, on the death of his intruding suc- 
cessor, the friends and partisans of Nestorius 
were numerous enough in Constantinople to 
raise a riot demanding his restoration, while 
again in the next century we find that Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, to whom we have referred, was a. 
Nestorian at Alexandria (La Crose, Christianisme 
des Indes, i. 40-55; Asseman. J. c. iv. 605, 606). 
Tillemont, indeed, discovers traces of it in the 
empire till the close of the 6th cent. (Mém. 
t. xiv. p. 615 sqq.) But indirectly Nestorianism ~ 
has had a considerable intellectual influence on 
the West through the controversy about the 
three chapters and the writings of Junmrus 
and Facunpus in the 6th century (cf. Kihn, 
Theodor yon Mopsuestia, Freiburg, 1880). The 
leading dogma of Nestorianism was revived in a 
modified shape by the Adoptionists of Spain (cf. 
vol. I. p, 44 and Fenix of Urgel; Neander, 
i. E. v. 218. 

Literature, —The most exhaustive work on 
Nestorianism, ancient and modern alike, is 
Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental. t. iv. This volume, 
of 950 pp., is occupied with this subject alone. 
It collects information from all quarters, espe- 
cially from the Oriental writers, concerning their 
history, ritual, organisation, schools and mis- 
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sions. In other volumes of the same work 
Assemani gives more information on the same 
| subject, cf. t. i. p. 203, t. iii, 64-70, 378-395, 
396-410, 580-589; and t. ii. 387-463 for an 
‘elaborate catalogue of the patriarchs of the Nes- 
torians (cf. Le Quien, Oriens Christ. ii. 1078- 
1341). These two works bring down their history 


to the last century. The original documents 
concerning the councils of Ephesus, and the 
other councils and synods held in connexion 
therewith, will be found in Mansi (Concil. tt. iv., 
y. and vi.). There is a careful statement of the 
history in Natalis Alexander (H. £, saec, v. cap. 
jii. art. 12, p. 56-64, ed. Mansi), and an exhaus- 
tive monograph in Hefele’s Councils, lib. ix., 
which will be found in the third vol. of Clark’s 
translation of that work. Among the most 
recent works on the subject are Badger’s 
Nestorians and their Ritual, London, 1852; 
Renan, Hist. Lang. Semit., very useful upon the 
spread of Syriac through Nestorian agencies, 


p. 277 passim; Mosheim’s Authentic Memoirs of 


Christian: Church in China, ed. R. Gibbings, B.D., 
Dublin, 1862; Georgius Ebedjesu Khajjath, 
Syri Orientales seu Chaldaei 
Roman. Pontiff. Primatus, Rom. 1870; Peter- 
mann’s art. Nestorians, in new ed. of Herzog’s 
Real-Encyclop. (G. T. 8.] 


NESTORIANUS, a Greek historian, who 
flourished 4.p. 474. He wrote the lives of the 
Roman emperors to the death of Leo the 
younger. He is cited by John Malalas, who 
calls him the wisest of the chronographers. 
Garnerius in his preface to Liberatus, Num. 11, 


makes him the same as Nestorius bishop of 


Phragones [Nesrorrus (4)], but, as Cave 
thinks, on the most flimsy grounds. (Cave, 
Hist. Lit. i. 454.) (G. T. S33 


NESTORIUS (1), ST. (Nestor), Feb. 26, 
the first known bishop of Side in Pamphylia 
Prima, one MS. calling him, but incorrectly, 
bishop of Perga (Le Quien, i. 997). He was a 
martyr in the Decian persecution, A.D. 250, 
under a president variously called Publius, 
Pollion, or Polius. His Acts in a Latin version 
have long been known. They are given in a 
concise shape in Ado’s martyrology; and in a 
longer shape in AA. 8S, Boll. Feb. iii. 627. He 
is also commemorated in Martyr. Vet. Rom. and 
Usuard. The acts have been hitherto considered 
worthless. Aubé, however, discovered the 
original Greek Acts in a MS. of the National 
Library at Paris, which he printed in the Reoue 
Archéologique for April, 1884, pp. 215-234, to- 
gether with the Latin version and an elaborate 
commentary. He was arrested by the local 
Trenarch, required to sacrifice, and on his 
refusal despatched in charge of two lictors 
to the court of the president Pollio, who 
tortured and then crucified him. The martyr’s 
answer to the president’s queries sufficiently 
indicate his theological position. Pollio said 
to him, “Are you willing to. take part with 
us or with Christ?” To which Nestor replied, 
«Cum Christo meo et eram, et sum, et ero;” 
to which the indignant president replied that 
as he was devoted to Jesus who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, he should be crucified 
like his God. The acts fix even the day and hour 
of his martyrdom; it happened on the fifth day 
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of the week at the third hour. Le Blant, in his 
Actes des Martyrs, p. 46, points out the accuracy 
of the details. {G. T. S.J 


NESTORIUS (2) (NEsTor), prefect of Egypt 
in 349 (Athan. Ap. c. Ar. § 56, Hist. Ar. § 23, 
Vit, Ant. § 86; Tillem. viii, 122, 125, 135). 

[c: HJ 


NESTORIUS (8), patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 428-431. He was a native of 
Germanicia, the birthplace of Leo the Isaurian 
and Iconoclast some three centuries later. He 
became a monk of the conyent of St. Euprepius 
near the gates of Antioch, where he attained 
great popularity as a preacher, having a fine 
voice and a great reputation for ascetic holiness. 
He was very diligent as a student of theology, 
so that on one occasion he even denounced some 
expressions of Theodore of Mopsuestia as unortho- 
dox, though in general he was a devoted adherent 
of the system taught by Theodore and Diodore of 
Tarsus. After the death of Sisinnius, the church 
of Constantinople was so divided into opposing 
factions that the emperor resolved that none of 
that church should fill the vacant see ; he there- 
fore promoted Nestorius to the post, hoping that 
his eloquence would be useful in the instruction 
and guidance of the people. He was consecrated 
on April 10, 428, more than three months after 
the death of Sisinnius, which had happened on 
Dec. 24 of the preceding year. His first sermon 
proved him to be of a fierce and intolerant spirit. 
Addressing the emperor, he said, “Give me, my 
prince, the earth purged of heretics, and I will 
give you heaven as a.recompense. Assist me in 
destroying heretics, and I will assist you in van- 
quishing the Persians.” He proceeded at once 
to put his intolerant views into practice. Five 
days after his consecration he demolished a private 
oratory used by the Arian community ; an act 
which caused a conflagration, for when the 
Avians saw the work of destruction going for- 
ward, they set fire to the building, which, 
spreading on all sides, reduced many other 
buildings to ashes. He next assailed the Nova~ 
tians, being jealous of the reputation for piety 
enjoyed by Paul their bishop. The emperor, 
however, would not allow them to be persecuted. 
He attacked the Quartodecimans in Asia, Lydia, 
and Caria, causing fearful riots and loss of life 
at Miletus and Sardis. His example proved 
contagious. Antony, bishop of a city of the 
Hellespont, began to persecute the Macedo- 
uians with such violence that two of that sect 
assassinated him. This increased the rage of 
Nestorius, who immediately deprived them of 
their churches at Constantinople, and throughout 
his whole province. In this course of action he 
was ably seconded by a presbyter, Anastasius, 
whom he had brought with him from Antioch to 
assist in the management of his diocese. This 
man was an extreme adherent of the Syrian 
school of theology, and his preaching first raised 
the controversy which proved fatal to Nestorius. 
Anastasius was intolerant of all opposition to his 
views.  Apollinarian dogmas were specially 
repugnant to his school, to which heresy the 
popular theology of Constantinople seemed to 
him to incline. He therefore assailed it in a 
controversial sermon, in which he said, “ Let no 
for Mary was but 
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a woman, and it is impossible that God should 
be born of a woman;” a statement which caused 
great excitement, especially when endorsed and 
defended by the patriarch himself in a series of 
set discourses. The further history, however, of 
this controversy must be sought in the article 
Nestorianism and the references there given. 
We shall here confine ourselves to the events of 
his personal life. After the council of Ephesus, 
Nestorius was deposed from his bishopric by the 
emperor’s authority. Socrates indeed, who takes 
avery moderate and dispassionate view of Nes- 
torius, tells us (H. Z. vii. 34) that when he 
found his cause hopeless, he cried out in bitter 
regret, “Let Mary be called Theotocos, if you 
will, and let all disputing cease.” His regrets, 
however, availed him nothing. His friends fell 
off on every side, even including John of An- 
tioch, who had stoutly supported him. He was 
banished first to his former monastery of St. 
Euprepius, near Antioch. John of Antioch, 
however, felt his presence near his episcopal 
seat a reproach to his own inconsistency, so, 
after a lapse of four years (Evag. i. 7), John 
prayed for his exile to some more distant place, 
whereupon he was sent to the Oasis of Ptole- 
mais, whither the worst criminals were usually 
transported, and exposed to the attacks of the 
nomadic. Arabs or Ethiopians who, under the 
mame of Blemmyes, were known as the most 
formidable enemies of the Roman power in 
North Africa, He occupied himself in the pre- 
paration of a defence of his conduct, and his 
doctrines, addressed according, to Evagrius, 
(/..c.) to a certain Egyptian. He was captured 
after some years by the Blemmyes, and liberated 
in the Thebaid, whence he addressed pitiful 
supplications to the governor of the locality, 
extracts from which are given by Evagrius. 
He was then re-arrested, dragged hither and 
thither, and finally died of his ill-treatment, 
though ecclesiastical bitterness represents 
that “when his tongue had been eaten 
through with worms, he departed to the 
greater and everlasting judgment” (Evag. 
l, c.). He died some time subsequent to A.D. 
439, for he was yet alive when Socrates wrote 
his history. E. Revillout, in a mem. on the 
Blemmyes read before the Acad. des Inscrip. 
and published in their Mem. t. viii, 1st Ser, 
1874, pp. 396-401, discusses his place of exile, 
his persecution by the celebrated monk Senuti, 
and the time of his death, which he fixes about 
A.D. 454. He maintains out of a Coptic MS. of 
the life of Dioscorus of Alexandria (discovered 
among the Fayam.MSS., and lately printed in 
the Revue Egyptologique, 1880-1883, cf, Kriiger’s 
Monoph. Streitigk. p. 12 sqq. Jena, 1884), that 
Nestorius was summoned to the Fourth General 
‘Council, but died before the summons reached 
him; a view which gains. some support from 
HEvagrius H, 2, ii. 2. (Sunvrr]. The writings of 
Nestorius were consigned to the flames by an 
edict. of Theodosius; they were therefore dili- 
gently extirpated by the magistrates (cf. Jac. 
Gretser,: de jure prohibendi libros matlos, lib. i. 
cap. 9); while .a passage in John Moschus 
(Spirit. Prat. c.,46) proves that the clergy 
were not backward in the work of destruc- 
tion [Hxesycurus. (26)]. We have therefore 
almost none, of: his writings, save what have 
been preserved in the'replies of his adversaries. 
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His principal works seem to have been—a treatise, 
De Incarnatione Domini, which contained sixty- 
two passages of scripture, interpreted according 
to his system; a volume of sermons arranged in 
the order of the alphabet, and his apology com- 
posed in Egypt (cf. Gennadius, de Vir Iilust., cap. 
53). An accurate statement, however, of all his 
admitted and dubious writings is contained in 
Fabricius Bib. Graec. ed. Harles, t. x. p. 529- 
549. The liturgy attributed to him will be 
found in Eus. Renaudot, Liturg. Orient. Collect. 
tcl. 

The tomb of Nestorius continued to be for 
ages a subject of interest to the Persian Nesto- 
rians. Asseman. Bib. Orient. t. ii. p. 316, tells 
us how incensed they were in the year 805, 
when they heard that his tomb was subjected to 
insults in Egypt. A certain historian, Gabriel, 
physician to the Khalif, used his master’s in- 
fluence, and obtained a letter demanding from 
the ruler of Egypt possession of the sacred relics; 
The Nestorians were, however, appeased by a 
hermit of their sect, who assured them that the 
tomb which had been insulted was not really 
that of Nestorius; and that Nestorius was like 
Moses in this respect, no man knew of his real 
sepulchre. The original authorities for his life 
have been all quoted, either in this article, or in 
that on Nestorianism. For a convenient sum- 
mary of his life and list» of his reputed writings, 
see Ceillier, t. viii. 366-374. Fabricius (Z. c.) 
gives six reasons assigned by Nestorius justifying 
the imprecatory psalms, 'as published by Scipio 
Maffeus from a Catena inedita ad Psalm. xexiv. 
They are these—(1) To make David’s adversaries 
better through affliction. (2) To secure their 
eternal good through present afflictions. (3) To 
edify and instruct others. (4) To remove eyil- 
doers from the earth and thus benefit society. 
(5) To warn others by fear of like punishments. 
(6) To prevent atheism and manifest a pro- 
vidence. (G. T. $.] 


NESTORIUS (4), bishop of Phragones in 
Egypt, a'prelate of orthodox convictions at the 
time of the Eutychian controversy. He attended 
the council of Chalcedon and subscribed the con- 
demnation of Nestorius; assisted at the election 
of Proterius to the see of Alexandria, a.p. 452 
(Liberatus, Breviarium, cap. xiv.) ; carried a 
letter of Proterius to Leo the Great at Rome, 
A.D. 454 (Leonis pp. exxix. cap. 1), and an 
accompanying letter of the emperor Marcian 
(Leon. Epp. cxxx. cap.1). Afterwards, in 458, 
fled, with other bishops and clerics, to Constanti- 
nople, to escape the persecution of Timotheus 
Aelurus (q. v.). Leo addressed to them there a 
letter of commendation and encouragement. 
(Zp. cls. and see Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, ii. 
p- 566.) [C. G.] 


NESTORIUS (5), addressed by Theodoret, 
Ep. 172, [C. HJ 


NESTORIUS (6), fourteenth Nestorian 
bishop of Adjabene (called also Hazza and Arhela) 
on the Tigris, A.D. 800. (Assem. Bid?. Or. iii. 
492; Le Quien, Or. Chr. ii. 1232.) [J. G.] 


NETHALENUS, NETHELMUS. 
THALAN, ]. 


[Na- 


— 


NETRAS 
NETRAS. [Naruyras.] 
NICAEAS of Romaciana. [Niceras (3).] 


NICANDER (1) (Nikavipos), an exceptor, 
advised by Nilus (lib. ii. ep. 148 in Pat. Lat. 
Ixxix.) to take no heed to works of magic and 
Sorcery. [C. H.] 


NICANDER (2), a stylite to whom Nilus 
(lib. ii. epp. 114, 115) addressed the warning 
text, “He that exalteth himself shall be abased.” 
{Nizus( ).] But Tillemont doubts, on chro- 
nological and other grounds, if these letters 
could have been written by St. Nilus, (Tillem. 
xiv. 214; xv. 362, 365.) [C. H.] 


~- NICANDER (8), martyr in Moesia, [Man- 


TIANUS (23) in D, C. A.) 


NICARETE (Nucapérn), a lady belonging to 
one of the noblest and richest families of Nico- 
media, who deyoted herself to perpetual virginity 
in connection with the church of Constantinople. 
She was warmly attached to Chrysostom, and 
was punished for her devotion to his cause by 
the confiscation of the greater part of her 
property in the troubles that followed his expul- 
sion, She was at this time advanced in life, and 
had a large’ household dependent on her, but 


she managed her lessened resources with -such 


wise economy that shé not only had enough for 
their wants and her own, but‘ also to give 


_ largely to the poor. She was skilled in the com- 


pounding of meditines, often succeeding im curing 
those who had derived no benefit from regular 
physicians. Her humility and self-distrust were 
such that she would never become a deaconess, 
and declined the office of lady superior of the 
consecrated virgins which was earnestly pressed 
on her by Chrysostom himself." She retired from 
Constantinople to’ avoid the persecution in 404 
A.D. (Som, H. E. viii. 23). She is commemorated 
on December 27, | : (E. V.] 


NICARETUS (1) (Nixdperos), reproved by 
Nilus (lib. ii: 284.in Pat. Lat. lxxix.) for fre- 
quenting the-theatre. , [C. H.] 


_NICARETUS (), a scriniarius addressed 
by Nilus (lib: i. ep. 231) on the overwhelming 
nature of sorrow when, left without aid and 
sympathy. [C. H.] 


NICASIUS (1), reputed first bishop of 
Rouen, ordained by St. Dionysius of Paris. cir. 
250, but more probably a presbyter, martyred 
in the Vexin. . (Gall. Chr. xi. 45, cf. Tillem. iv. 
485.) : [C. H.] 


NICASIUS (2) (Nucastus), a bishop in Pro- 
éonsular Africa, designated ‘“Culcitanus,” at 
the council of Carthage in 348. At his sugges- 
tion it was enacted in the sixth canon that the 
¢lergy should not act in the capacity of stewards 
and legal directors in families. (Mansi, iii. 147, 
155 ; Morcelli, i. 148.) [C. H.] 


NICASIUS (8), Dec. 14, eleventh bishop of 
Rheims, slain by the Vandals in 407, with his 
sister Hutropia. (Flodoard, ist. Becl. Rem. i: 
6, 7, ii. 5, § 27, 6 in Put. Lat. exxxv. 36, 40, 42; 
105, 106; IJart. Usuard.; Gall. Chr. ix. 6, 2033 
Tillem, x. 463.) © - - [C,H] 
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NICEPHORUS 
NICEA, NICAEA, martyr. 


NICEAS.of-Romaciana, [Niceras (3).] 


NICEAS (1), subdeacon of Aquileia ad- 
dressed by St. Jerome in 375 or 376 (Zp. 8 in 
Pat. Lat, xxii. 341, and note; Tillem. xii. 11, 13, 
xy. 817; Ceill. vii. 582). He is sometimes 
identified with the Nicetas praised by Paulinus. 
[NicEras (3).] {C. H.] 


NICEAS (2) (Nucéas), a Christian charioteer 
at Neapolis (Sichem) in 529, when Julian, re- 
cently crowned by the Samaritans [JULIANUS 
(110)], celebrated the Circenses in that town. 
Niceas carried off the first prize, and on present- 
ing himself to receive it was asked by Julian of 
what religion he was. He avowed himself a 
Christian and was executed on the spot. (Joan. 
Malal. pt. ii. p. 180, Oxon.) (T. W. D.J 


NICENTIUS, mentioned by Ambrose (Zp. 
vy. 8), with reference to the aflair of Indicia, as 
an ex-tribune and notary who had ordered a 
slave girl to be examined by a midwife on a 
charge of unchastity. A story is told of him 
by Paulinus in his life of Ambrose (§ 44). He 
suffered from gout in.the feet; and when once, 
on approaching the altar to receive the sacra- 
ment, he was accidentally kicked by Ambrose, 
the pain made him cry out. Ambrose there- 
upon said to him, “Go, and thou shalt straight- 
way be whole.” That he never suffered again, 
he testified with tears at the time of Ambrose’s 
death. (J. Li. DJ 


NICEPHORUS (1) (Nicerorus, Hartel), 
Roman acolyte, A.D. 251, went to Rome with 
Merrivus (Cyp. Zp. 45) and took from Cornelius 
to Cyprian the news of the accession to the side 
of the former by Novatianizing confessors 
{Maximus (7)], and of the sailing for Carthage of 
Novatian’s second batch of emissaries. (Cyp. 
Ep. 49, 52.) [E. W. B.j 


NICEPHORUS (2), Feb. 25, martyr in 
Egypt, with six others, under the emperor Nume- 
rianus and the governor Sabinus. They belonged 
to Corinth, where they confessed the faith in the 
Décian persecution before the proconsul Tertius. 
(Asseman. AA. MM. Orient. et Occident. t. ii. p. 
60; Ceill. ii. p. 464.) (G. T. Sj. 


NICEPHORUS (8), Feb. 9, martyr at An- 
tioch about the year 260, under the emperor 
Valerian. His story is a very interesting one. 
He was an intimate’ friend of a Christian priest 
called Sapricius, but they had a quarrel. Nice- 
phorus sought in every way to bring about a 
reconciliation, but Sapricius was inexorable. 
The persecution after a time waxed very hot. 
Sapricius was arrested, endured torture, and was 
condemned to die by the sword. Nicephorus . 
again sought his’ favour, and was again refused. 
Thereupon God withdrew the grace of constancy, 
which Sapricius had hitherto possessed. He 
consented to sacrifice, notwithstanding the en- 
treaties of Nicephorus, who at once took his 
place, and suffered death for Christ. (Ruinart, 
Acta Sincera, p. 244; Ceill. ii. 392.) [G. T. S.J 
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NICEPHORUS (4), praised by Nilus (lib. 
ii. ep. 183.; Tillem. x, 353). (C. H.] 


NICEPHORUS (5), of Antioch, surnamed 
the Heavenly, on account of his eloquence. He 
was also called Maylorpos, a title equivalent to 
Professor. Cf. Suiceri Thesaur. s. v. Mayiorepta- 
vés. The surname Malalas belonging to John of 
Antioch seems to have had much the same 
meaning. [MAwa.as.] His only extant work is 
the Life of Symeon Stylites, Jr., which wil! be 
found in Migne, P. G. t. lxxxvi. Pars Posterior. 
col. 2984. Nicephorus Callist. (HZ. Z. xviii, 24) 
says that Simeon’s life was written by another 
Suueaui paylotpe TG Obvg. ‘This last word 
seems a contraction for duevipg. (G. T. S.] 


NICEPHORUS (6), a presbyter of St. Sophia 
in C. P., A.D. 480, who wrote the life of a fanatic 
xamed Andrew, who pretended to be a fool for 
Christ’s sake. He lived under Zeno the Isaurian. 
The MS. is extant in the Imperial Library of 
Vienna. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 456.) [G. T.S.] 


NICEPHORUS (7%), bishop of Sebaste in 
Armenia, exiled by the emperor Justin in 518. 
(Assem. B. 0. t. ii. Dissert.de Monoph. num, 2; 
Le Quien, Ur. Chr. i. 425.) [C. H.] 


NICEPHORUS (8) I., emperor, was de- 
scended from an Arabian king, who had become a 
Christian, and had fled to Constantinople in the 
reign of Heraclius. He held the office of grand 
logothete or treasurer under the empress Irene. 
In A.p. 802 a conspiracy to place him on the 
throne was formed by some of the great officers 
of the palace, who were displeased at the ascend- 
ency the eunuch Aetius had acquired over the 
empress. On the night of October 31st, the con- 
spirators seized the palace, pretending that it 
was by Irene’s orders that Nicephorus was pro- 
claimed emperor. Guards were placed round 
the palace of Eleutherius where the empress was, 
and at dawn she was removed to the palace and 
placed in confinement. Nicephorus was then 
crowned at Saint Sophia. The next day he had 
an interview with his dethroned mistress ; and, 
by promising that she should be kindly treated, 
and professing that he had been forced to ascend 
the throne against his will, persuaded her to dis- 
close where the imperial treasures were con- 
cealed. Having thus attained his object, he 
banished her first to the island of Prinkipo and 
then to Lesbos, where she died in the following 
August (irene II. vol. iii, p. 285]. 

The early years.of his reign were troubled 
by rebellion at home and war abroad. He refused 
on his accession to continue the tribute which 
Irene had paid to Haroun al Raschid. The 
indignant caliph invaded Asia Minor and at- 
tacked Heraclea. The army which had been sent 
against him revolted in July, proclaimed their 
commonder, the patrician Bardanes, emperor 
agaist his will, and advanced on Chrysopolis. 
The citizens refusing to admit him he withdrew, 
and obtaining from Nicephorus an amnesty for 
himseif and his adherents, guaranteed by the 
patriarch and all the nobles, he retired in Septem- 
ber to the island of Prote, where he assumed the 
monastic habit. Nicephorus in violation of his 
promise confiscated his property, banished his 
chief adherents, and deprived his troops of their 
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pay. Bardanes, the following year, was blinded 
by some Lycaonian brigands who had made a 
descent on the island ; and it was suspected that 
the emperor was implicated in the crime. 
Nicephorus, in consequence of this rebellion, was 
obliged to make peace with the-ealiph, but broke 
it as soon as the latter had retreated. The 
Arabs, however, recrossed Mount Taurus in the 
middle of winter, and in the August of a.p. 804, 
Nicephorus, who had taken the command in 
person, was defeated with heavy loss at Crasus 
in Phrygia, by Djabril Ibn Jahja, having a 
narrow escape of being made prisoner himself. 
An armistice followed, which was violated the 
next year by the emperor rebuilding Ancyra and 
some other fortresses, and making incursions into 
Syria. In a.p. 806, Haroun, who had been en- 
gaged the previous year in Persia, again invaded 
Asia Minor at the head of 300,000 men. He 
built a mosque at Tyana as a token of its 
annexation to his dominions, ravaged the whole 
country, and took several strong places. Nice- 
phorus was obliged to sue for peace, which he 
obtained on condition of paying an annual tribute 
of 30,000 pieces of gold, and three in addition as 
a personal tribute from himself, and the same 
from his son. This peace was again violated by 
the Greeks rebuilding the demolished fortresses. 
and defeating two Arabian armies near Tarsus. 
The Arabs retaliated by another invasion, by 
ravaging Cyprus, and, in September a.D. 807, 
Rhodes. (Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, ii. 158- 
162.) 

To strengthen himself at home, Nicephorus had 
his son Stauracius crowned in Saint Sophia in 
December A.D. 803, and four years later selected 
as his wife Theophano, a relation of the deposed. 
empress, though she was already betrothed to. 
another man. 

- In February a.D, 806, the patriarch Tarasius 
died ; and Nicephorus seems to have taken con- 
siderable pains to choose a fitting successor 
(Ignatius, Vita S. Nicephori 21, in Migne, 
Putr. Graec. c. 64.) He finally selected his 
namesake, Nicephorus, who was still a lay- 
man. The new patriarch was forbidden to hold 
any communication with the pope, whom the 
emperor regarded as the adherent of his rival, 
Charlemagne (Theophanes, 419 in Patr. Graeca, 
eviii. 993). The same year a synod was held, im 
which the oeconomus JOosePHUSs (30), who 
had been degraded from the priesthood for 
having celebrated the marriage of Constan- 
tine and Theodote, was, at the instigation 
of the emperor, restored. (Michael, Vita 
S. Theodori Studitae, 43, 44; S. Theod. Stud. 
Epp. xxxiii. in Patr. Graec. xcix. 156, 1017.) 
Theodore, abbat of Studium, and his brother 
Joseph withdrew from communion with the 
patriarch. Their conduct soon attracted notice. 
The emperor had been previously inclined to. 
expel them from Constantinople, because they 
had opposed the appointment of Nicephorus on 
the ground of his being a layman, and he had only 
been dissuaded by representations of the odium 
that would be caused by the banishment of 700 
monks and the destruction of so famous a 
monastery, and he now took advantage of his 
opportunity. In January A.D. 809 a synod was 
convened, by which Theodore and Joseph, with the 
recluse Plato and ten other monks, who adhered 
to them. were banished from Constantinople. 
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The same synod declared that emperors were 
above the divine law, and asserted that each 
bishop ‘had the power of granting dispensations 
from the canons (S. Theodor. Stud. Zpp. xxxili.). 
In February A.D. 808, a conspiracy of many 
‘influential persons was formed to place the 
quaestor Arsaber on the throne. The plot was 
detected by Nicephorus, who compelled Arsaber 
to become a monk and banished him to Bithynia, 
and punished his supporters with corporal 
punishment, banishment, and confiscation of 
' their property, not sparing certain bishops and 
monks, and the syncellus, sacristan, and librarian 
of Saint Sophia, who were among the con- 
spirators. 

In A.D. 809 we first hear of Bulgarian inroads. 
In the spring of that year their king Crumn took 
Sardica. Nicephorus marched against him, de- 
elaring that he would keep his Easter in his 
palace. His hopes were frustrated by a dangerous 
mutiny in the army, which was with difficulty 
appeased. The following winter he caused 
military colonies to be planted on the Bulgarian 
frontier, a measure which, according to Theo- 
phanes, occasioned much discontent. In October 
‘A.D. 810 he had a narrow escape from a mad 
monk who attacked him with a sword. 

In May A.p. 811 he again, with his son Staura- 
cius, took the field against the Bulgarians. He 
entered their territory on July 20th, and 

~ appears to have been at first successful and to 
have taken the palace of Crumn himself. The 
account of what follows is very obscure; we hear 
of desertions to the Bulgarians, who at last 
surrounded the whole Roman army, and finally 
attacked at dawn on the 25th. They were 
completely successful, Nicephorus himself was 
killed, his son mortally wounded, and the greater 
part of the officers and soldiers perished. ‘The 
head of Nicephorus was exposed on a pole for 
some days, and the skull was mounted in silver 
as a drinking cup, and preserved in the royal 
family of Bulgaria. 

His relations with the West may be briefly 
noticed. At the deposition of Irene, ambassadors 
from Charlemagne were at Constantinople, who 
had come to negotiate a reunion of the Eastern 
and Western empires by means of a marriage of 
their sovereigns. On their return they were 
accompanied by ambassadors from Nicephorus, 
who concluded a treaty with Charlemagne on 
the banks of the Saal, by which Venice and the 
cities of the Dalmatian coast were left to the 
Eastern empire. Notwithstanding this treaty, 
attempts on the Dalmatian towns in A.D. 806, 
and one on Venice in A.D. 808, the latter under 
the command of Pippin king of Italy in person, 
are mentioned. The fleets of the Eastern empire, 
commanded in the former year by the patrician 
Nicetas, and in the latter by Paul the governor 
of Cephalonia, seem to have successfully re- 
pulsed these attacks, and in 4.p. 810 a new treaty 
was concluded between Nicephorus and Charle- 
magne. (Linhard, Annales in Patr. Lat. civ. 
463-473; A. Dandolo. Chron. in Muratori, 
Rer. Ital. Ser. xii. 151-158.) 

Nicephorus appears to have been a skilful 
though rapacious financier. A list of: his chief 
financial measures is given by Theophanes (411, 
412). The only one that need be noticed here 
is his extending the hearth-tax to monasteries 
and charitable institutions, and making it retro- 
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spective to the first year of his reign. He also 
quartered his officers in bishops’ residences and 
in monasteries, and blaming those who had 
dedicated gold or silver in churches, declared 
that church. property ought to be applied for 
the service of the state. He favoured the 
Paulicians and Athingans who lived in Phrygia 
and Lycaonia, and is accused of having had 
recourse to their divinations. (Theophanes, Chron. 
402-416; G. Cedrenus, 829-843 in Patr. Gr. 
exxi. 912-928 ; Zonaras, xv. 13-15 in Patr, Graec. 
exxxiy. 1352-1361; Finlay ii. 92-107.) [F. D.] 


NICETA, martyr. 


NICETAS (1), legendary brother of Clement 
of Rome (Rec. vii., Hom. xiii.). [G. S.] 


NICETAS (2), the father of Herodes the 
Irenarch (Euseb. H. LZ. iv. 15). [G. S.] 


NICETAS (8) (Nicazas, Niceas, Nicras), 
bishop of Romaciana or Remetiana in Dacia, a 
place which is identified in an article on Bul- 
garian topography by Professor Tomaschek, of 
Graz, in the Sitzwngsberichte der Wiener Ahad. 
1881-82, t. xcix. p. 441. Our knowledge of 
him is derived from the epistles and poems 
of Paulinus of Nola, whom he visited, A.D. 398 
and 402, and who has devoted to him two 
poems (Nos. 17 and 24), composed for the feast 
of St. Felix. He was probably a native of Dacia, 
and may have been the Nicias, or Nicaeas, sub- 
deacon of Aquileia, to whom St. Jerome wrote 
(Hieron., Hp. 42 (or 8) ap. Migne, Pat. Lat. xxii. 
341), yet many doubt it. He evangelized the 
Scythae, Getae, Daci, Bessi, and Riphaei, but 
settled specially among the Daci, reducing the 
wild: manners of the barbarians to meekness and 
honesty. He was noted for eloquence and learn- 
ing, honoured by the Romans when he visited 
them, and specially beloved by Paulinus at Nola, 
but we cannot define the extent of his see or the 
dates of his episcopate. He is identified by 
Baronius (Mart. Kom. Jun. 22) with Nicaeas, or 
Nicetas, of Aquileia, who must, however, be 
later, A.D. 454-485 (Gams; Ser. Episc. 773; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 399). The double form, 
Niceras and Nicwas, has introduced much diffi- 
culty, and has allowed the double commemora- 
tions of Jan. 7 and June 22. (Boll. Acta SS. Jan. 
i. 3653; and Jun. iv. 243; Tillemont, H, E. x. 263, 
sq.; Fleury, HW. 2. xxi.c. 31; Ceillier, Aut. Sacer. 
vy. 458, viii. 84.) [G. T. S.J 

Gennadius (De Vir. Ill. c. xxii.) says he com- 
posed, in a simple and graceful style, six instruc- 
tions to neophytes, regarding their general 
conduct and the gentile errors, also “de fide 
unicae Majestatis, adversus genealogiam (or ge- 
nethlogiam), de symbolo, de agni paschalis 
victima;” they are alllost. Gennadius mentions 
another, “ad lapsam virginem libellum,” which 
from the nature of the subject alone has been 
identified with the De Laps» virginis consecratac, 
which is usually found attached to the works of 
St. Ambrose (Migne, Pat. Lat. xvi. 367), but 
the conjecture is unsupported by evidence, and 
many might write on the same subject. [J. G.] 


See GALONICA. 


NICETAS (4), bishop of Aquileia, in 458. 
Leo the Great addressed him a letter (Zp. clix.) 
answering a number of questions he had asked 
as to the course to be pursued in certain disci- 
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plinary difficulties, arising mainly out of. the 
Hunnish invasion (e.g. when-a woman had mar- 
ried a second husband during the captivity of 
her first, believing him to be dead, what was to 
be done in the event of his return?) :Of this 
prelate nothing further is known. Heris to be 
distinguished from Jiceas, the. archdeacon of 
‘Aquileia; to whom Jerome wrote, and who seems 
to be identical with Niceas or Nicetas, bishop of 
Romesiana sin Dacia, mentioned by) Gennadius, 
ete. \(Ughelli, Ztalia Sucra, vol. v. p. 24, edit. 
1720.) « [C. GJ 


NICETAS (5), a commander of the imperial 
guard under Heraclius. He presented, A.D. 613, 
to the great’ church of Constantinople the sacred 
sponge and lance used at the crucifixion. The 
sponge was, affixed to the relics of the true 
cross. (Chron. Pasch. in Migne, Pat. Grace. t 
xeil. col. 987-990.) About the legend of the 
sacred sponge see Willelm Tyr. lib. xx. cap: 25; 
Bondelmontius in Descript. G. P. iii. et +t. iii. 
Hist. Franc. p. 343, (G. T. 8.] 


NICETAS (6), 48th patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, 78th bishop, unorthodox, 4.D. 766-7 80, 
successor to Constantinus II. Nicetas was an 
eunuch of Sclayonic origin, presbyter of the 
church of the Holy Apostles, and was, contrary 
to canon law, consecrated by order of the emperor, 
Noy. 16. (Nicephorus puts it in August.) The 
brutal treatment of his deposed predecessor in 
767 [Consrantinus II.] is a stain on Nicetas. 
In A.D. 768 Nicetas carried out some repairs 
in the great church; and took the opportunity 
to remove some tesselated or mosaic pictures of 
Christ and the saints from a neighbouring wing 
of the patriarchal palace which was used in con- 
nection with processions and as a lodging for the 
emperors on ceremonial occasions. Nicetas died 
A.D. 780, on Feb. 6th, and was succeeded by Paul. 
(Baronius, A.D. 766-780 ; Theoph. Chronog. 369, 
370, 371, 373, 382; St. Niceph. Patr. C. P. 84, 
85; Fleury, Hist. du Christ. xliii. 42, 49, 50; 
xliv. 16, 38.) [W. M. S.] 


NICETAS (1), bishop of Dadybra in Paph- 
lagonia. He was present at the seventh general 
council. He may have been the same as Nicetas 
the Paphlagonian, whose Encomia on the Apostles 
Combefis has published in his Auct. Nov. Bid. 
PP. Graec: There is great uncertainty upon the 
whole question. (Cf Fabr. Bib. Graec. lib. Ves 
cap. v., where he is identified with a Nicetas of 
the 9th cent.) (Le Quien, Oriens Christ. i. 557.) 

(G. T. S.] 


NICETAS (8), Mar. 20, bishop of Apollo- 
nias and confessor for images (enol. Graec, 
Sirlet.), Le Quien (i. 614) believes his see to be 
the Bithynian Apollonias, and places him next to 
Theophylact, who flourished in 787. (C. H.] 


NICETIUS (1), May 5, bishop of Vienne, 
in succession to Nectarius (Gall, Clr. xvi. 13), 
Under the year 379, and calling him Niceta, Ado 
(Chron. in Pat. Lat. exxiii. 96 4) represents him 
as an eminent upholder of the faith against the 
Arians. After Mart. Hieron. the Bollandists 


~~ QMfai. ii. 9) commemorate him and Nectarius 


together on May 5. Tillemont (iii. 624) con- 
siders there is reason to make him and Nectarius 
the same person, Hefele (Councils, ii. 405) is 
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inclined to identify our Nicetius with him of 374 
Nicerius (_ )], and the Nicesius of 394. See 
Tillem. xvi. 104. [C. H.j 


NICETIUS, ex-tribune. [Nicentrvs.] 


NICETIUS (2), FLAVIUS, an eminent 
orator of Gaul in the time of Sidonius Apolli- 
naris (lib. viii. ep. 6 in Pat. Lat. lyiii. 594; 
Tillem. xvi. 269, 270, 279, 749). [C. H.j 


‘NICETIUS (8) (Nicer, Nicesse), ST., 25th 
archbishop of Tréyes, between Aprunculus and 
St. Magnericus (circ. A.D. 527-568), is a figure 
ofsome importance in the 6th century. In his 
day the bishop was already beginning to pass 
into the baron, and the holy pope Nicetius was 
already a territorial lord (Freeman, Augusta 
Treverorum, Histor. Essays, 3rd series, p. 111). 
Our principal knowledge of him is derived from 
Gregory of Tours, who received his information 
from St. Aredius, an abbat of Limoges, Nicetius” 
disciple ( Vitae Patrum, cap. xvii.). The story is 
that from birth he was marked out for the 
spiritual life, being born with the tonsure 
(corona clerici). As a youth he entered a 
monastery, apparently at Limoges (Ebervinus, 
Vita S. Magnerici, i. Boll. Acta SS. Jul. vi. 183), 
and becoming, in time, abbat, shewed himself a 
strict disciplinarian, setting his face as sternly 
against idle conversation as bad actions. On the 
death of Aprunculus the clergy desired St. Gallus 
for a successor, but king Theoderic had destined 
him, by his own wish, for Clermont, and Nicetius 
was appointed-(Vitae Patrum, cap. vi.). At 
Tréves, his: position was a difficult one. The 
Franks who surrounded him were little else 
than barbarians, rioting in the license of an 
older civilization, and scarcely more than 
nominal converts to Christianity. Their respect 
Nicetius won by personal asceticism, an inflexi- 
ble temper, and fearless demeanor in the face of 
the strong, activity in good works, and uncom- 
promising orthodoxy. Gregory says of him, on 
the authority of Aredius, “nec minitantem 
timuit, nec a blandiente delusus est” (Vitae 
Patrum, cap. xvii.). His weapon was the power 
of excommunication, and this he used freely 
agaiust princes and nobles in cases of oppression, 
or flagrant immorality (cf. Rettberg, Kirchen- 
geschichte Deutschlands, i, 462-4), While still an 
abbat he is said to have confronted king Theoderic, 
and won his esteem by laying bare to him his 
wrong-doings. On his way to Tréves to be con- 
secrated, he sternly rebuked his escort of nobles 
for turning their horses into the standing corn of 
the poor, and, himself, drove them out. Theo- 
deric’s successor, Theodebert, came into conflict 
with him, and some of his court were excommu- 
nicated by the bishop. Clotaire, into whose 
power Tréves came in 555, was an object of 
reprobation to the church for the incestuous 
marriages he had contracted. Wearied of the 
reproofs which these and other iniquities brought 
on him, he obtained the bishop’s exile by the 
judgmentof a corrupt assembly of fellow-bishops. 
He was, however, restored by Sigebert after 
Clotaire’s death (cire. A.D. 562), and there is 
extant a letter of warm congratulations from an 
anonymous ecclesiastic upon the event (Hop- 
theim, Hist. Trevir. i. 40). The councils which 
he attended shew his wide-reaching activity. 
He was at Clermont in 535, at Toul in 540, at 
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Orleans in 544, at the second of Clermont a 
little later, and at Paris in 555 (Gall. Christ. 
xiii, 380). He also convened one himself, under 
Theodebald, about 550, at Toul to consider the 
subject of insults which had been levelled at him 
by certain persons whom, after his custom, he 
had excommunicated for contracting incestuous 
marriages. ‘To this council relates the angry 
letter of Mapinius, bishop of Rheims, who had 
not been properly invited (Mansi, ix. 147-50; 
Patr. Lut. \xxi. 1165-6). His orthodoxy is 
illustrated by two extant letters ; one written by 
him to Clodosinda, the wife of Alboin the Lom- 
pard, urging her to turn her husband to 
Catholicism ; the other to the emperor Justinian, 
whose lapse in his latter days into a form of 
Eutychianism, Nicetius declares, is lamented by 
all Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul (Put. Lat. 
Ixviii. 375-80; Hontheim, ibid. 47-51). 
set himself to restore the churches which had 
suffered in the storms of the previous genera- 
tions, and in part rebuilt the metropolitan 
church of Tréves, the foundation of which 
patriotism ascribed to Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, though it was probably a secular 
building ‘of the time of Valentinian and Gratian 
(Venant. Fort. ‘Iise. in. 11, Patr. Lat, \xxxviii. 
134), His alterations and additions are described 
by Wilmowsky, Der Dom der Trier, p. 37 sqq., 
and Freeman, ibid. p. 113. For his own defence 
in those troublous times he built a castle on a 
lofty hill- overlooking the Mosel. ‘The. walls, 
with thirty towers, stretched down to the river 
banks, ‘and the “bishop’s hall, with marble 
columns, occupied the highest point (Venant. 
Fort. iii. 12, Patr. Lat. ibid. 135). It is the 
first recorded building of a class which later 
ages were greatly’ to multiply, but its site is 
unknown (Freeman, p. 112). For his architec- 
tural undertakings he summoned workmen from 
Italy (Rufus, Hpist., Hontheim, ibid. p. 37). 
The high position he made for himself is also 
evidenced by the letter of Florianus, abbat ot 
Roman-Moiitier, near Lake Como, begging his 
influence with Theodebald (Hontheim, ibid. 35-6), 
and the praises of Venantius Fortunatus (iise. 
iii, 11, Patr Lat. Ixxxviii. 134). He left nume- 
rous disciples, chief among them being St. 
Aredius (Yrier) and St. Magnericus, his successor. 
(Vita 8. Aridii, Patr. Lat. \xxi. 1120; Ebervinus, 
ibid. ; Venant. Fort. iii. 13, Patr. Lat. ixxxviii, 
137.) He died about 566, and was buried in the 
Church of St. Maximin, where his tomb still is. 
Even in Gregory’s time it was famous for its 
miracles (De Glor. Conf. 94; Vitae Patr. xvii.). 
The day of his death is given as Dec. 5, but he 
is also commemorated Oct. 1 (Gall. Christ. xiii. 
382). 

Besides his two letters mentioned above, he 
was the author of two little treatises called De 
Vigiliis servorum Dei and De Psalmodiae Bono, 
first published by d’Achéry in 1659. They are 
slight works of a didactic character, which may 
well have been written while he was still a 
monk. ‘They are to he found in the Patr. Lat. 
Ixviii. 365-76, and, with the letters, are dis- 
cussed at some length by Ceillier, xi. 203-6, and 
jn the Hist. Litt. de la France, iii. 294-6. The 
authorship of the Ze Dewm has been erroneously 
ascribed to Nicetius, but it is older than his time. 
(Hist. Litt. iii. 294; Tillem. xiii. 963.) 
‘ : [S. A. B.] 
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-NICETIUS (4) (Nizier), ST., Ap. 2, abp. 
of Lyons, between St. Sacerdos and St. Priscus 
(cire. A.D. 552-573), “ vir totius sanctitatis 
egregius, castae conversationis” (Greg. Tur. 
Hist. Franc. iv. 86), and one ‘of the few bishops 
in the West dignified with the title of “ patri- 
archa” (ibid. v. 21). We possess two early 
biographies of him, one written about the year 
590, by a clerk of Lyons, at the bidding of 
Etherius, second occupant of the see after Nicetius, 
the other a few years later by the historian 
Gregory of Tours, whose mother was a niece 
of Nicctius, and who was himself taught by 
him in early years. Dissatisfied with the 
meagre information of the earlier life, he under- 
took to supplement it, though unfortunately he 
adds little, but a string of miracles. “The 
former life was first published by Chifflet and is 
also to be found in Boll. ‘Acta SS. Apr. i. 100, 
(cf. Hist. Litt. iii. 360-1). Gregory’s is found in 
cap. viii. of his Vitae Patrum. A briefer account 
of him is also contained in his De Glor. Conf. 
(cap. 61); and he is often alluded to in the 
Hist. Franc. (iv. 36,v. 5, 21, viii. 5, and see De 
Glor. S. Julian. cap. 1). 

His father was that Florentius of senatorial 
rank, whose wife Artemia persuaded him to 
decline the bishopric of Geneva, prophesying 
that the child she then bore in her womb 
was destined to be a bishop of his own flesh and 
blood [FLoreNTIUS (42)]. This child was called 
Nicetius “ quasi victorem futurum mundi.” He 
was carefully brought up in ecclesiastical learn- 
ing, and living on in his mother’s house after his 
father had died, and he had entered the ranks of 
the clergy, was not ashamed to labour with his 
hands. At the age of thirty, he was ordained 
priest by Agricola, bishop of Chalons-sur-Saéne 
(cire. A.D. 545), and occupied himself much in 
teaching the young. Five years later St. Sacer- 
dos the archbishop of Lyons, on his death-bed 
obtained a promise from king Childebert that 
Nicetius, his nephew, should succeed him. 
[Sacerpos.] We know very little of his 
episcopate except that he presided over the 4th, 
or, ds it. is usually called, the 2nd council of 
Lyons, summoned by king Guntram in 566 
(Mansi, ix. 785; Ceillier, xi. 887 ; Hist. Litt. iii. 
386) ; that he was remarkable for his insistence 
upon the virtue of chastity, for his almsgiving, 
and for his hospitality to strangers, whose feet 
he would privily wash; and that, while ener- 
getically building churches and houses, culti- 
yating fields and planting vineyards, he did not 
neglect the duty of prayer. 

He died in 573, and his cult was firmly 
established when his earlier biographer wrote. 
Gregory enumerates many miracles perfcrmed 
both during his life and after his death, and 
refers to a heap of fetters preserved in his 
church which had fallen from the limbs of 
captives at his tomb. The church of the 
Apostles, in which he was buried and his body 
long preserved, took his name. Troyes and the 
diocese of Tours also possessed relics of him. 
For his epitaph in verse see Gall. Christ. iv. 34, 
and Boll. Acta SS. 2 Ap. i, 95. [S. A. B.] 


NICETIUS (5), ST., archbishop of Besancon, 
between Silvester I], and St. Provhadius, avcord- 
ing to an anonymous life to be found in Boll. 
Acta SS. 8 Feb. ii. 168-9, was contemporary with 
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Gregory the Great, and received from him | 
several circular epistles urging the extirpation 
of simony: (none of which, however, have 
survived). He is also said to have entertained 
St. Columban when exiled from Luxeuil (circ. 
A.D. 610). The supposed day of his death was 
Feb. 8, on which he is noticed in the Acta SS., 
but he is now commemorated Jan. 31 (Gall. 
Christ. xv. 13). He was buried in the church 
of St. Peter, which he had restored. [S. A. B.] 


NICIAS (1), the bearer of Basil’s letter to 
the members of the church at Satala in 372, in- 
forming them that he had granted their request 
that a relation of his own should be sent to them 
as bishop. (Basil, Zp. 102 [183].) [E. V.] 


NICIAS (2), heretic bishop of Laodicea in 
Syria Prima, an adversary of the council of 
Chalcedon and an ally of Philoxenus of Hiera- 
polis against Flavian of Antioch (Evag. H. LZ. 
lii. 31; Le Quien, ii. 796). (C. H.] 


NICIAS (8) (Nixias), a monk, who wrote (cir. 
' 601) against John Philoponus (Joannus (564)]. 
Photius (Cod. 50) mentions the titles of his 
treatises: Kara t@y tod PiAomévov Kepadatwy 
éxrd (mentioned in the Ata:ryThs of Philoponus) ; 
Kara tov buoceBods SeBhpov, and Kad ‘EAAhvwy 
Adyot Svo. (Cave, i. 573; Dupin, ii. 8, ed. 1722; 
Ceill. xi. 653.) [C. H.] 


NICIAS of Romaciana. [NrceTas (3).] 


NICO (1), bishop of Cyzicus, a native of 
Naples, martyred in Sicily with numerous com- 
panions in the reign of Decius. His Acta 
are very fabulous. (Boll. Acta SS, 23 Mart. iii. 
442; Le Quien, i. 749; Tillem. iii, 334.) 

(Ch 

NICO (2) (Nixwy), a solitary of Mount Sinai 
cir, 400, falsely accused by a woman (Apophth. 
Pat. in Cotel. Mon, Eccl. Gr. i. 577), thought 
by Tillemont (xiv. 191, 192) to be the Nico com- 
memorated by the Greeks on Nov. 26. [C. H.] 


NICO (8), an archirhandrite addressed by 
Nilus (lib. iii. ep. 119 in Pat. Gr. Ixxiv.) on the 
discredit into which the monastic life had fallen, 
(Ceill. viii. 221.) [C. H.] 


NICOBULUS (1), the husband of Gregory 
Nazianzen’s favourite niece Alypiana. From the 
very favourable portrait of him drawn by his 
uncle, in whose esteem he deservedly stood yery 
high for his loving and dutiful attention, we 
Jearn that Nicobulus-was a man of good birth, 
of large wealth, and considerable literary at- 
tainments, writing prose and verse with equal 
facility. His personal qualifications were as 
conspicuous as those of his mind. He was very 
tall and singularly handsome. He was a favourite 
at court, and served with much distinction in 
various campaigns, especially that against the 
Persians. His wealth, hich character, and apti- 
tude for business marked him out for civil ap- 
pointments. These, however, were by no means 
to his taste, as he preferred a domestic life, with 
leisure for his literary pursuits. The pen of 
his uncle Gregory was continually employed in 
writing to one high official after another to 
obtain his excuse from duties which had been 
assigned him, In one letter he begs Olympius the | 
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governor of Cappadocia Secunda (c. 382) to relieve 
him of the office of postmaster of the province, 
and to substitute some other less onerous charge 
(Zp. 178). In another he urges Helladius, his 
friend Basil’s successor as bishop of Caesarea, to 
use his influence to get him excused from such 
duties altogether (Wp. 234). There are other 
letters of a similar character relating to Nico- 
bulus’s troubles and difficulties, which it would 
be tedious to particularise (Zpp. 47, 48, 107, 
160, 166, 179; cf. Tillemont, Jém. Hecles, ix. 
pp. 382 ff.; 527 ff.). It was at the instance of 
Nieobulus that Gregory compiled a collection of 
his own letters (Zp. 208), and at his request he 
drew up acode of rules for letter-writing, en- 
forcing conciseness, perspicuity, and elegance, 
and, above all, naturalness (/p. 209). Nicobulus 
died at an early age, c. 385, leaving his wife 
encumbered with the charge of a large family 
of children, in very different circumstances from 
those she had been accustomed to, and exposed to 
the machinations of evil-disposed persons, who 
brought suits against her imperilling her pro- 
perty (Zipp. 44, 45). His eldest son was named 
after him [ NicoBuLus (2)], and his eldest daughter 
after her mother. (Tillemont, Méin. Evclé. 
tom. ix. pp. 381 ff. ; 527 ff, 545.) [E. V.) 


NICOBULUS (2), the eldest son of the 
above by Alypiana, the daughter of Gorgonia, 
the sister of Gregory Nazianzen. The aged 
Gregory lavished all the affectionateness of his 
nature on the boy, in whose religious and intel- 
lectual progress he took the keenest interest. 
He describes him as a quick, clever boy, but 
inclined to indolence and needing the spur (Zp. 
116). On Nicobulus and his brothers being sent 
by their father to Tyana, c. 382, to learn 
“tachygraphy,” Gregory wrote. to commend 
them to the care of Theodorus, the bishop of 
that city, begging him to see that they had 
lodgings near the church. When in the same 
or the following year the boys were removed to 
Caesarea to study rhetoric, Gregory requested 
Helladius, the bishop, to take care that they 
were placed under the ablest and most diligent 
masters, and to allow them to visit him often, 
making them feel he did not look down on them 
(Zp. 218). Nicobulus and his brothers had as 
their private tutor Eudoxius, the son of an old 
friend of Gregory’s, to whom he wrote frequent 
letters on the subject of the boys’ training 
(Zpp. 115-117; 119-121; 139) [Eupoxtus (9) 
(10)]. A little later Gregory wrote a poetical 
epistle to Nicobulus the elder, in the name of his 
son, asking his father’s permission to go abroad 
to study eloquence as his great-uncle had done 
with such happy results (Carm. xlix.). To this 
Nicobulus replied also in verse (if this be not also 
from Gregory’s pen), granting the lad’s request, 
but adding some sage counsels as to the company 
he kept and his general conduct (Carm. 50). 
In accordance with this permission the lad went 
to Constantinople, where he studied under a 
sophist named Photius, who delighted Gregory . 
with his report of his great-nephew’s marvellous 
progress (Zp. 118), and afterwards under Stagi- 
rius. This arrangement gave great offence to 
an old friend and fellow-student of Gregory’s 
named Eustochius, who wrote violent letters 
complaining that the boy had not been placed 
under his charge (Zpp. 61, 62). [Eusrocuivs (3).] 


’ 


. but what he found in 
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The early death of Nicobulus the elder plunged 
his family into trouble, and after the death of 
Gregory the boy with his brothers disappears 
from our view. (Tillemont, Mém. Eccles. tom. ix. 
pp. 542-545.) [E. V.] 


NICOCLES, a Lacedemonian, the instructor 
of the emperor Julian in grammar (Soc. H. L. 
iii. 1), His name often recurs in the corre- 
spondence of Libanius. In Wolfe’s edition of 
Libanius (Zp. 1137), Nicocles apologizes to him 
for the insults offered by a citizen of Antioch, 
on the ground that in such a populous city 
there must be some bad persons. Even in his 
own Sparta, with a Lycurgus as legislator, all 
the citizens were not equally good. From Lp. 
1142 he seems to have been a pagan, at least 
under Julian. [G. T. S.] 


NICODEMUS, counselled by Nilus (lib. ii. 
ep. 22, in Pat. Gr. Ixxix.) to be thankful for 
poverty, as it will diminish his responsibility in 
the day of judgment. [c. H 


NICOLAITANS. The mention of this 
name in the Apocalypse (concerning which see 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, s. .) has caused it 
+o appear in almost all lists of heresies; but 
there really is no trustworthy evidence of the 
- eontinuance of a sect so called after the death 
of the Apostle John. Irenaeus, we know, in 
writing his great work made use of a treatise 
against heresies by Justin Martyr; and there 
seems reason to think that Justin’s list began 
with Simon Magus, and made no mention of 
Nicolaitans, This may be conjectured from the 
order in which Irenaeus discusses the heresies, 
viz. Simon, Menander, Saturninus, Basilides, 
Carpocrates, Cerinthus, the Ebionites, the Nico- 
laitans. That these last should have so late a 
place in the list is inconsistent with chronologi- 
cal order ; and the most plausible account of the 
matter is that Irenaeus followed the order of an 
older list, which did not include the Nicolaitans, 
‘and which he afterwards proceeded to supple- 
‘ment by additions of his own. About the 
Nicolaitans he has nothing to say (I. xxvi. 3), 
the Apocalypse ; for the 
words “qui indiserete vivun ,? which is the 
only thing having the appearance of an addition, 
seems to be only an inference from Rey. ii. 13, 
14, and 20-22. Irenaeus in a later book (III. 
x. 6) incidentally mentions the Nicolaitans as a 
branch of the Gnostics, and seems to ascribe to 
them the whole body of Ophite doctrine. It 
may therefore have been from Irenaeus that 
Hippolytus derived his view of these heretics. 
In his earlier treatise (see Vol. Ill. 93), as we 
gather from comparing the lists of Epiphanius, 
Philaster, and Pseudo-Tertullian, he brings them 
up into an earlier, though still too late a place 
in his list, his order being Simon Menander, 
Saturninus, Basilides, Nicolaitans ; and he as- 
eribes to them the tenets of a fully developed 
Ophite system. Concerning this we refer to the 
article Opurres, believing that there is no suffi- 
cient evidence that these people called themselves 
Nicolaitans. In the later work of Hippolytus, 
Nicolaus the deacon is made to be the founder of 
the Gnostics; but the notice is short, and goes 
little beyond what is told in the first book of 
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Irenaeus. It is needless to notice the statements 
of later writers. 

Concerning Nicolas the deacon see the article 
Nicoias (Dict. or Breve). We merely repeat 
here the statement of Stephen Gobar (cf. Phot. 
Bibl. 232) that Hippolytus and Epiphanius make 
Nicolas answerable for the errors of the sect 
called after him, whereas Ignatius,* Clement of 
Alexandria, Eusebius, and Theodoret condemn the 
sect, but impute none of the blame to Nicolaus 
himself. [G. S.J 


NICOLAUS (1), Dec. 6, bishop of Myra in 
Lycia, at the time of the Diocletian persecution, 
and one of the most popular saints both in the 
East and West. His acts, which may embody 
some historical elements, are filled with legends 
and miracles which have become celebrated in 
hagiological literature. His father’s name is 
reputed to have been Epiphanius, and his 
mother's Joanna. -They lived at the city of 
Pataca, where they occupied a high position. 
Nicolaus is regarded as the patron of children, 
and their exemplar in piety. Accordingly we 
are told that as soon as he was born he stood up 
and returned thanks to God for the gift of 
existence. He rigorously observed the canonical 
fasts of Wednesdays and Fridays, even when an 
infant, by abstaining on those days from suck- 
ing his mother’s breasts, As soon as he grew 
to man’s estate he adopted the ascetic life, and 
went on a journey to Palestine to visit the holy 
places. Then began a series of miracles which 
have rendered him the favourite patron of 
sailors. He predicted bad weather when every- 
thing seemed fair and beautiful, calmed storms 
which threatened his ship with destruction, and 
healed a sailor who had fallen off the mast. He 
is said to have been present at the Council of 
Nice, where he waxed so indignant with the 
sentiments of Arius, that he rushed over and 
inflicted a tremendous box on the heretic’s ear. 
Dean Stanley (astern Church, pp. 110, 132) 
represents Nicolaus as occupying the central 
place in all the traditional pictures of the 
council, Mr. Tozer in his notes to Finlay’s 
Hist. of Greece, t. i. p. 124, notes that Nicolaus © 
has taken the place of Poseidon in Oriental 
Christianity. Thus, in the island of Eletissa, a 
temple of Poseidon has been changed into the 
church of St. Nicolaus. His popularity in 
England has been very great, 376 churches 
being dedicated to him. His feast day was for- 
merly connected in Salisbury Cathedral, Eton, 
and elsewhere with the curious ceremonial of 
choosing a boy-bishop, who presided till the 
following Innocents Day, over his fellow 
choristers, arrayed in full episcopal attire (cf. 
The Antiquities of Cathedral Church of Salisbury, 
A.D. 1723, pp. 72-80, where the ritual of the 
feast is given). We can trace the fame of this 
saint back to the 6th century, when Justinian 
built a church in his honour at C. P. (Procop. 
de Aedif. i. 6). His relics were translated in 
the middle ages to Barri in Italy, whence he is 
often styled Nicolaus of Barri. The acts of 
Nicolaus will be found at length in Suri Hist. 
Sunct,, and his legends and treatment in art in 
Jameson’s Sucred Art, t. ii. p. 450. The figure 


a The reference is to the larger form of the Epistle to 
the Trallians. 
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of St. Nicolaus is a leatling one in the celebrated 
Blenheim Raphael, lately purchased for the 
Nationai Gallery, (G. T. S.] 


NICOLAUS (2), of Damascus, writer on the 
Deluge. (Hieron. De Sit. et Nom. Loc. Heb. 
lib. i.; De Genesi, in Pat. Lat. xxiii. 861 A.) 

(Cc. H.] 


NICOLAUS (8), a monk at the end of the 
4th century, to whom Marcus the anchorite in- 
scribed the eighth book of his work. (Phot. cod. 
200.) ’ {C. H.] 


NICOLAUS (4), presbyter and monk of the 
monastery of St. Publius at Zeugma, to whom, 
together with Theodotus and Chaereas his brother 
monks, Chrysostom wrote in 405, thanking them 
for their wish to visit him at Cucusus, from 
accomplishing which they had been kept by fear 
of the Isaurian banditti (Chrys. Hp. 146). It 
is probable that he is the same person to whom 
Chrysostom addressed three letters relating to 
the missionary work among the pagans of Phoe- 
nicia (App. 53, 69, 145). From the first of these 
we learn that Nicolaus took a very warm interest 
in those missions, and had sent monks thither to 
carry on the work of evangelization, in which he 
had exhorted them to persevere in spite of the 
opposition they met with, and the violence with 
which they were treated. Chrysostom wrote in 
405 warmly commending his zeal, and entreat- 
ing him to send able reinforcements, and to urge 
Gerontius to go to the mission field as soon as his 
health would allow (Zp. 53). Towards the end 
of the same year Chrysostom wrote again from 
Cucusus, expressing his earnest desire to see 
him, and begging him since that was impossible 
to write to him as often as he could. It would 
be a consolation to him, in his loneliness, sickness, 
and daily terrors of an Isaurian inroad, to know 
that his friend was in good health (Zp. 145). 
After his flight to Arabissus in 406 he wrote 
again, describing the danger he had been in with 
“death every day at the door,” praising him for 
the interest Nicolaus continued to take in the 
Phoenician missions, and begging him to write 
if he had anything fresh to tell of them (Zp. 69). 

[E. V.] 


NICOLAUS (5), priest of Thessalonica, 
deputed by pope Leo I. a.p. 444, to act as his 
legate in eastern Illyria: this was at the request 
of Anastasius, bishop of Thessalonica (St. Leo, Zp, 
vi.), and while Nicolaus received full instructions 
as to regulating the ordinations of bishops and 
clergy, and the general discipline, the Illyrian 
metropolitans were directed to receive him as 
the papal representative (1b., Ep. v. ap. Migne, 
Pat, Lat. t. liv. 616-7 ; Ceillier, Aut, Sacr. x. 
202-3. On the legatine authority, see Dict. 
Chr. Antig. ii. 967). (J. G.] 


NICOMACHUS, an apostate at Lampsacus, 
A.D, 250, said to have been slain by demons 
(Boll. Acta SS. 15 Mai. iii, 453.45 Tillem. iii, 
321). [C. H.] 

NICOMAS, bishop of Iconium, noted by Euse- 
bius (H. Z. vii. 28) as one of the leading bishops 
at the middle of the third century,. [G. S.] 


NICOMEDRS (1), African bishop of Segermi 
(Segelmi, Secermi), which is not mentioned by 
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ancient geographers (nor in Dict. Gk. & Roman 
Geog.), but whose bishops oceur twice or three 
times as belonging to Provincia Byzacena (see 
Moreelli). Its name: does occur in inscrip- 
tions.’ He is named fourth in Syn. Carth. 2 de 
pace, A.D. 251, Cyp. Ep. 57; fifth in Syn. 
Carth. de Basilide, ap. 254, Cyp. Zp. 67; 
eighth in Syn. Carth. de Bapt. H. i. Cyp. Ep. 
70; ninth in Syn. Carth. de Bapt. iii. Sent. Epp. 
[E. W. B.] 


NICOMEDES (2), a monk, member of a coe- 
nobitic society at Nazianzus, one of those highly 
praised by Gregory Nazianzen in his poem 
extolling the virtues of these solitaries (Carm. 
46, p. 108). Nicomedes. was a kinsman of 
Gregory’s, who had consecrated all his property 
to religious uses, and like a second Abraham had 
devoted his two children, a son and a daughter, 
to the service of God in coenobitic societies. 


[E. V.] 


NICOMEDIA, MARTYRS OF. Under 
this head may be reckoned Anthimus, bishop 
of Nicomedia and a great number of his flock 
who perished under suspicion of having set fire 
to the Imperial palace at the very beginning 
of the Diocletian persecution. Euseb. viii. 6, 13. 
The acts of Anthimus are given by the Bollandist 
in April t. iii, in Greek and Latin. Cf. Ruinart, 
Acta Sinc. p. 320, and Tillem. Mén. vy. 23. 

(G. T. 8 


NICOSTRATUS (1), Roman deacon (Cyp. 
Lp. 31, tit; Hp. 32), and confessor 258. From 
use of patronae (Ep. 50) probably a freedman. 
Slaves eould be ordained (Can. Ap. 81), with 
consent of masters followed by manumission, 
but the word dominae would then probably 
have been used. At the council of Elvira freed- 
men were forbidden to be ordained during the 
life of patrons. One of the fellow-suflerers 
(Zp. 37) of Moysus and Maximus, and, like the 
latter and his friends, an adherent of Novatian. 
But at the time when they returned to the Catho- 
lic church and to Cornelius (Zp. 49, 51, 52) he 
left them and sailed with Novatus to Carthage to 
push the Novatianist cause. (2p. 50.) He is 
accused by Cornelius of peculation in his office, 
or rather it may be transferring to what he 
considered the true church funds which he had 
in his keeping belonging to the church of Rome 
(Zp. 50, 52). In Catal. Vet. Pontif. (Pearson, Ann. 
p. 30 a) it is said that Novatus made or caused 
him to be made a bishop in Africa; but this 
seems to bea confusion, and so thinks Baluze: see 
Evaristus, who with Nicostratus, Novatus, 
Primus, Dionysius, composed the legation to 


Carthage. [E. W. B.] 


NICOSTRATUS (2), a primiscrinius at 
Rome, ¢. 287, in the Acta of St. Sebastian, by 
whom he was converted while having in his 
custody SS. Marcus and Marcellianus. He after- 
wards suffered martyrdom. (Boll. Acta SS. 20 
Jan. ii, 268-270, §§ 24, 30, 35, 68, 76; Tille- 
mont, iv. 518, 519, 520, 528.) [c. HJ 


NICOSTRATUS (8), eastern bishop, de- 
posed probably by the emperor Anastasius I. 
Along with two . other bishops, Helias and 
Thomas, who were in a like predicament, 
he is mentioned in several letters of pope Hor- 
misdas, who in 519 and 520 was very urgent 


*”. 
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‘with the emperor Justin I. for their restoration. 
‘For references see HELIAS.  — ‘ af 


3 eed ee eG. 
_ NICOTYCHUS (),.a scholasticus charged 
‘by Nilus (lib, iii, ep. 8) with being’ secretly 
addicted to Gentile, wickedness. [C. .H.J 


NICOTYCHUS @) (Nuérvxos), a deacon 
warned by Nilus (Jib. ii. ep. 142) against indulg- 
ing voluptuous thoughts.: : . HJ 


NIDAN, Welsh saint, son of Gwrvyw, of the 
family-of Coel Godebog, in the'college of Penmon, 
Anglesey; patron of «Llannidan in Anglesey. 
Feast ‘Sept. 30. (Rees, W. SS. 295; Williams, 
Tolo MSS. 504, 528, 558; Myv. Arch. ii. 49.) 

7 act 


- NIDHARDUS, addressed by Winfrid c. 720 
(Ep. 4 in Pat. Lat. lxxxix. 692). [c. H.] 


_ NIERSES. [Nonseses.] 


NIGIDIUS, a heretic, apparently a Gnostic, 
mentioned by Tertullian in his De Praescript. 
Haeret. cap. xxx. He classes him with Her- 
mogenes and several others as “still perverting 
the ways of the Lord,” whence we conclude he was 
still alive when this was written [HERMOGENES] 

_(Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 554). [G..T. 8.] 


NILAMMON (1) (NesAdupor), one of the 
bishops ordained by Alexander bishop of Alex- 
andria, and banished by the Arians to Ammoniaca 
in the time of Athanasius. (Athan. Ap. de lug. 
§ 7, Hist. Ar. § 72; Tillem. viii. 697.) [C. H.] 


NILAMMON (2), a solitary, elected bishop 
of Gera in Egypt, about the time of the expulsion 
of Chrysostom from Constantinople. He shrank 
from the honour, however, and died when Theo- 
philus archbishop of Alexandria came to ordain 
him. (Soz. viii. 19; Boll. Acta SS. 6 Jun. 
326 B; Tillem. xi. 214, 489; Le Quien, Or. Chr, 
ii, 551.) [C. H.] 


NILAMMON (8), a scholasticus, one or 
more, addressed by Isidore of Pelusium on the 
preference of deeds to words ib. i. ep. 3 in Pat. 
Gr. Ixxviii.), on the principle that religion can- 
not be fairly reproached with the crimes of its 
ministers (lib. iii. ep. 242), and on the terrors of 
conscience (lib. v. ep. 561). Other Nilammons 
addressed by Isidore are— 


(4, two persons in one letter (lib. iii. ep. 288); 
their characters, in which as well as in name 
they resembled one another, are severely cen- 
sured. 

(5), a presbyter (lib. iii. ep. 293), who en- 
quires why those under intoxication are differ- 
ently affected in appearance. 


(6), a deacon (lib. iii. ep. 364) on the guilt 
incurred by those who minister at the sacrament 
while indulging in sin. 

(7, a deacon and physician (lib. iii. 71) on 
God being a God of judgment as wellas of mercy. 

(8), a monk (lib. iv. ep. 98) in reply to 
his enquiry why, since it behoved Christ to 
suffer, those who crucified Him should be pun- 
ished. i 
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'@), (lib. ‘iv. ep. 150) in answer to the 
question why St. Paul should have written to 
the. Gorinthians, “(1 determined not to know 
anything among you save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” [¢. H.] 


NILO (NefAwy), addressed by Isidore of Pelu- 
sium (lib. iv. ep.108) on St. Paul’s words, “ having 
spoiled priticipalities and powers,” &c. ([C. H.] 


_ NILUS (1), a proconsul and father of Panso- 
phius, an Egyptian martyr during the Decian 
persecution. Pansophius, is com memorated by 
Bas Men. Jan. 16. (Leo Allat. Diairib. de Nilis 
et eorum Scriptis, sec. ii.) (G. T. S.j 


NILUS (Q), Sept. 19, an Egyptian bishop 
who suffered by fire in Palestine with another 
Egyptian bishop, Peleus, in the Diocletian. per- 
secution.  (Buseb. H. LZ. viii. 13, Mart. Paiest. 
cap. xiii.) [G. T. S.J 

NILUS (8), Nov. 12, famous ascetic of Sinai, 
who flourished at the end of the 4th century. 
He was probably born in ‘Galatia, as he speaks 
of St. Plato, martyr of Ancyra as his country- 
man. He rose to high position at Constantinople, 
where he held the office of prefect. He married, 
and had two children, when he determined 
about A.D. 390 to retire to Sinai, taking with 
him his son Theodulus. His epistles are very 
curious, and interesting reading, detailing the 
assaults made on him by demons, and replying 
to the various queries: of every kind, doctrinal, 
disciplinary, and even political, with which he 
was assailed by his admirers. Gainas, the 
Gothic general, consulted liim on the Arian 
controversy, but without changing his opinions 
(pp. lib. i. 70, 79, 114). \ Nilus boldly took 
the side of St. Chrysostom when banished from 
CG. P. in 404, and wrote in his defence to the 
emperor Arcadius (Zpp. iii. 279), who in reply 
solicited the prayers of Nilus to protect Con- 
stantinople from impending ruin. The story 
of his ordination isa curious one. The Saracens 
invaded the desert of Sinai, and took captive a 
number of the solitaries, among whom were 
Nilus and his son Theodulus. They dismissed 
Nilus and the older men, but retained the young 
men, intending to offer them as sacrifices to 
the Morning Star on the next day. They over- 
slept themselves, however, and then, as the 
propitious time was past, they sold Theodulus, 
who fell into the hands of a neighbouring 
bishop. There he was found by his father. 
The piety of them both so struck the bishop 
that he compelled them to accept ordination 
at his hands. They then returned to Sinai, 
and distinguished themselves by a severer piety 
than they had practised previously. Nilus died 
about.the year 430. Theodulus is commemorated 
on January 14, ‘Fabricius, in'vol. x. 1-12 of his 
Bibliotheca. Gracca,” bestows ‘a lengthened notice 
on Nilus; and gives a list of his works, which 
were: first ‘published in a complete shape in 
Migne’s Putrologia Graeca, ti lxxix., where his 
letters will! be’ found after the text of Leo 
Allatius, |The bibliography ‘of his’ works is 
detailed at ‘length in Fabricius, 1. ¢., and in 
Ceillier, viii. 229. The study of his writings 


| throws much light on the state of monasticism, 
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and of Christian society in general at the end 
of 4th century. Take his letters for instance :— 
The two last epistles in the collection lib. iy, 
Lipp. 61 and 62 were quoted at the second 
Nicene council as bearing on the Iconoclastic 
controversy, both sides claiming support from 
such an eminent saint. They are, certainly, 
both of them most interesting and important 
documents for the illustration of church life 
at that period. Olympiodorus, an Eparch, was 
desirous of erecting a church which he proposed 
to decorate with images of saints in the sanc- 
tuary, together with hunting scenes, birds, and 
animals in mosaic, and numerous crosses in the 
nave, and on the floor. He designed a scheme 
of decoration, in fact, which we find carried out 
some time later in the churches of Central Syria, 
depicted in De Vogué’s great work on the Civil 
and Leclesiastical Architecture of Syria. The 
reply of Nilus is important from the purely 
artistic and architectural point of view. He 
condemns the mosaics as mere trifling and un- 
worthy a manly Christian soul. He rejects 
numerous crosses in the nave, but orders the 
erection of one cross at the East end of the 
sanctuary, “Inasmuch as by the Cross man was 
delivered from spiritual slavery, and hope has 
been shed on the nations.” Good pictures from 
the Old and New Testaments meet with his 
approval. They serve as books for the un- 
learned ; teach them Scripture history, and 
impress on them the record of God’s mercies. 
The church was to have numerous chapels. 
Each chapel may have a cross erected therein. 
Epistle sixty-two proves that his prohibition 
of mosaics only extended to hunting scenes, and 
did not probably include the images of saints. 
It was written for the purpose of exalting the 
fame of his favourite martyr, Plato of Ancyra, 
and it conclusively proves that the invocation 
of saints was then practised in the Nast [ef. 
Fiventius (2)]. It tells a story of a father 
and son who were taken captive by the bar- 
barians, The son invoked the help of Christ 
and of St. Plato, when the latter appeared to 
him mounted on horseback, and leading with 


him a riderless horse which the pious captive | 


was compelled to mount, and was guided by the 
supernatural visitor to a place of safety. The 
martyr was recognized by the young mau from 
the numerous pictures he had seen. Nilus did 
not approve of the extraordinary forms which 
monasticism was assuming. Lib. ii, Hpp. 114 
and 115 are addressed to one Nicander, a Stylite, 
who must have set the fashion which St. Simeon 
followed. In his first epistle, Nilus tells him 
his lofty position is due simply to pride, and 
shall find a fulfilment of the words, “He that 
exalts himself shall be abased.” In the second 
epistle he charges upon him light and amorous 
conversation with women. Monastic discipline 
seems indeed to have been very relaxed in his 
time, as the same charges are often repeated 
in his letters and works. We often find in them 
the peculiar practices of the monks or of the 
early church explained with mystical references, 
Thus in lib. i. Hp, 24 he explains to one Mar- 
cianus, the reason of washing the hands before 
entering a church (cf. Bingham. t. ii. p. 398), 
pp. 26-31, are taken up with a defence 
of the practice of ecclesiastical vigils, in reply 
to the arguments and objections of one Timo- 
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theus, a sub-deacon, who adopted the views of 
Vigilantius, while Nilus uses a more Christian 
style of argument than that employed by 
Jerome. LHpp. 86 and 87 explain standing with 
outstretched arms at prayer as a figure of the 
Cross, with which may be compared, lib. iii, 
Zp. 132 expounding standing at prayer on 
Sundays as a testimony to the resurrection. 
Epp. 124—127 contain his replies to a Jew 
named Benjamin, who attacked Christianity. 
In the second book we find Hp. 116 reproving 
anun, who had so far forgotten Eastern 
modesty as even to teach men publicly in a 
church. He refers her very briefly to the 
Apostolic prohibition. In Zp, 160, he writes to 
a bishop, Philo, who combined, like the ancient 
Celts, the office of bishop with that of abbat, 
advising him about the management of his monks. 
In Ep. 245, he refers to the custom of monks, 
who wore their cloaks over the right shoulders, 
while seculars wore theirs over the left ; while 
in Zp. 289, he writes to a chamberlain, Metho- 
dius, explaining Christ’s fear of death, and His 
prayer against it in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
as a mere pretence, to deceive the devil and to 
lead him to think Christ a mere man. Therefore 
the devil brought about His crucifixion; other- 
wise, had he known Him to be God, he would 
not have done so. ‘These specimens of the 
matters contained in his letters will show how 
very various are the subjects discussed, In 
fact, there is no more copious source for illus- 
trations of the life and times of the close of 
the 4th century, than this correspondence which 
he maintained with all classes from the emperor 
downwards. Another circumstance shows the 
wide influence Nilus exercised even in the 
distant West. Cardinal Pitra has published in 
his Spicilegium Solesmense, iii. 398, a letter, 
written by Nilus to one Nemertius, expounding 
the mystical meaning of the various parts of a 
church—the gates, columns, bishop’s throne, etc, 
He explains the position of the episcopal throne 
in the midst of all the presbyters as representing 
the Seat of the Great High Priest, Jesus Christ. 
This original position of the episcopal throne, 
facing westwards in the midst of the twelve 
presbyters, is retained to this day in the Coptic 
churches of Egypt, in the 7th-century church 
of Torcelli, near Venice, and the cathedral of 
Parenzo in Istria (ef. Butler’s Ancient Coptic 
Churches. of Egypt, Oxford, 1884, p. 35 and 
p. 78, where a plan may be seen illustrating 
this arrangement). ‘This epistle was found by 
Pitra in a manuscript of Cambrai, belonging 
to 9th century, in a Latin translation made by 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius ; affording an instance 
of the percolation, at that period, of Syrian 
ideas into the West of Europe. The prevalence 
of the anchorite life in the Celtic church of the 
West may be largely due to his influence. 
He wrote a treatise in twenty-seven chapters in 
praise of it, entitled De Monachorum Prae- 
stantid, which can be consulted in the volume 
of the Patrol. Graec., already cited, col. 1061. 
flis treatise on prayer in one hundred and fifty- 
three chapters was highly praised by Photius, 
cod. 201. It is contained in the same volume, 
and embraces many noble thoughts. It rises 
above the narrow view of prayer, which limits 
it to petition merely, and defines it as a 
colloquy of the human spirit with the Divine. 
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Ceillier (viii. 205—230) has a good account of 
the life, doctrines, and bibliography of Saint 
Nilus. [G. T. S.J 


NILUS (4), a scholasticus addressed by 
Isidore of Pelusium (lib. v. epp. 240, 241). 


(5), another person or more (lib. i. epp. 5, 56, 
137, 219; ii. 160; iii. 69, 139; iv. 151, 158, 167, 
179, 193; v. 130, 145, 157, 272, 287, 391, 438, 
487, 492, 516). 


(6), a deacon, who affirms that philosophy, 
rhetoric, grammar, We., derive their ornament 
and grace from Christian truth (lib. iii. ep. 65), 
and comments on the passages, “If thine eye 
offend thee,” &c. (iii. 66), and “ The natural man 
receiveth not,” &c. (iv. 127). 


(7), a monk (lib. i. epp. 80, 427) on the passage 
“ Acree with thine adversary quickly,” &e., and 
on the hypocrisy of those who wear the sheep- 
skin girdle, but do not mortify the flesh. 


NILUS (8), a priest addressed by Nitus 
(3) (ib. iii, epp. 236, 256) on the value of 
prayer and on the passage St. John v. 7; a monk 
(lib. iii. epp. 155, 255) on the value of prayer 
and on Ps. xlii. 35; a scholasticus (lib. ili. ep. 
153) on the spiritual conflict. Another person 
(lib. iii. ep. 170) on divine chastisements. 

{C. H.] 


NILUS (9), bishop of Orthosias in Phoenicia, 
ordained by Leontius bishop of Tripolis, having 
been trained in the monastery of St. Euthymius 
in Palestine (Vit. Huthym. § 129, in Coteler. 
Eccl. Gr. Monum. ii, 310; Le Quien, ii. 826), 

{C. H.] 


NIMMIA, Aug. 12, martyr at Augsburg, 
with Hilaria, mother of St. Afra, and several 
other women. (Mart. Us., Adon.) [Hinarta (1).] 

{G. T.S.] 


NINIAN (Nunzas, Nuvay, Nrvas, Ninvs, 
Nixyas, Nynzra, Nyxyane, Dinan, RINGAN, 
RiNGEN), bishop and confessor, commemorated 
Sept. 16. The general facts of his life and work 
present comparatively few points for dispute, 
owing perhaps to there being but one tradition, 
and that not materially departed from. 

The primary authority is Bede (2. ZH. iii. 4), 
who makes however only an incidental allusion 
to St. Ninian in connection with St. Columba, yet 
touches therein the chief points embodied in the 
later Life—his converting the southern Picts a 
long time before St. Columba’s day (multo ante 
tempore), his being ‘‘ de natione Brittonum,” but 
instructed in the Christian faith and mysteries 
at Rome; his friendship with St. Martin of Tours, 
jn whose honour he dedicated his episcopal see 
and church at Candida Casa in the province of 
the Bernicii, and his building the church there of 
stone “insolito Brittonibus more” (MW. H. B. 176). 
This is repeated in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
A.D. 565 (1b. 303). Ailred’s Vita S. Winiani 

- appears to be little more than an expansion of 
these details, but in how far he, in the 12th cen- 
tury, had or had not authentic evidence of an 
earlier date to assist him in the compilation we 
have no means of knowing, beyond this that he 
specially refers to Bede’s information and also to 
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a “liber de vita et miraculis ejus, barbario 
(barbarice) scriptus,” but of its value we are 
ignorant. The chief life is Vita Miniani Pictorum 
Australium apostoli, auctore Ailredo Reivallensi, 
first printed by Pinkerton (Vit. Ant. SS. 1 sq. ed- 
1789), and reprinted with translation and notes, 
by Bp. Forbes (Historians of Scotland, vol. v. 
1874). Capgrave (Nov. Leg. Angi. f. 241-3) 
has De Niniano Ep. et Conf. which appears to 
be taken from or based upon a Life in the Bur- 
gundian Library at Brussels; this is partly 
translated and commented upon by Cressy (Ch. 
Hist. Brit. 154, 161, 184). In Brev. Aberdon. 
(Prop. SS. p. Est. ff. 107 sq.) there are 9 lections. 
with antiphons, hymns, &c. The Scotch 
annalists have been mindful of St. Ninian, and 
Ussher (wks. vi. 200 sq.) has collected their 
notices, but they are of no special value. The 
Bollandists (Acta SS. 16 Sept. v. 318-28) print 
no Life, but give a learned commentarius his- 
torico-criticus by Stickenus, in which most of 
the points in his life are considered. (See further 
Hardy, Descript. Cat. i. 44 sq. 853; Bp. Forbes, 
Lives of SS. Kent and Nin. Introd. ; Grub, Leel. 
Hist. Scot. i. c. 2 et al.; Skene, Celt. Scot. ii. 3, 
444; Haddan and Stubbs, Counc. i. 14, 35 § 
Pinkerton, Enquiry, ii. 263 sq.; Pryce, Anc. 
Brit. Ch. 104 sq.) 

Ailred’s Life of S. Ninian is of the usual un- 
historic character, fuller of moralisings than of 
facts, and having only one fixed point to suggest 
a date. St. Ninian was of royal birth and be- 
longed to the valley of the Solway; his father 
was probably a vegulus in the Cumbrian king- 
dom, and, being a Christian, had his son early en- 
grafted into the church by baptism. The youth 
soon manifested a desire to visit Rome, and cross- 
ing over to the Continent set out on a pilgrimage 
to the holy city, which he appears to have 
reached in the time of pope Damasus (A.D. 366— 
384), perhaps in a.p. 370. After devoting 
several years (pluribus annis) there in study of 
the Scriptures and holy learning, he was raised 
to the episcopate, A.D. 394, by the pope himself, 
probably Siricius (a.D. 385-399), and sent as 
bishop to the western part of Britain, where the 
Gospel was unknown, corrupted, or misrepre~ 
sented by the teachers. Calling on St. Martin 
at Tours and receiving from him masons to build 
churches according to the Roman method, he 
returned to his native shores and built his church 
at Witerna, now Whithern in Wigtonshire, but 
whether it was near the site of the later abbey 
or on the island near the shore is uncertain. As 
he was building the church when the news 
yeached him of St. Martin’s death (A.D. 397), 
in whose honour he was careful to dedicate the 
church itself, this at the latest must have been 
in the spring of 398. Farther than this we 
have no landmarks for ascertaining his dates. 
The chief field of his missionary labours was 
in the central district of the east of Scotland 
among those barbarians who had defied the 
Roman power in the days of Agricola, and who 
were separated off from the Roman province of 
Valentia by the rampart of Antoninus; but the 
veneration in which his name is held is shown 
by his dedications being found over all Scotland- 
(For dedications see Bp. Forbes, Kals. 424.) 

His monastic school, known by various names. 
as Magnum Monasterium, Monasterium ltosna- 
tense, Alba, and Candida Casa, was famous 
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through Cumbria and Ireland, and was one of 
the chief seats of early Christian learning to 
which the Welsh and Irish saints resorted, till 
both school and see were destroyed by the irrup- 
tions of the Britons and Saxons. The see was 
revived for a time in the 8th century, under 
Saxon influence from York (Haddan and Stubbs, 
Counc. ii. pt. i. 7-8, 56 sq.; Stubbs, Reg. Sac. 
Ang. 184 et al.), to be again restored in the 
12th cent. by King David I. of Scotland. The 
date usually assigned for his death, though on no 
definite data, is Sept. 16 a.p. 482, and Bede 
(i. H. iii. ¢. 4) relates that he was buried in his 
church at Candida Casa, which in the middle 
ages became a much frequented place of pilgrim- 
age. (See Chalmers, Caled. iii. 42.) At the 
same time it must be noted that an Irish tra- 
dition (O’Conor, Rer, Hib. Scrip. iv. 86 ; Todd, B. 
of Hymns, i. 100:sq.; Skene, Celt. Scot. ii. 8, 46) 
carries him to Ireland as Monenn, &c., who 
founded a church at Cluain-Conaire in the north 
of Ui-Faelain, and died there. But this is prob- 
ably fictitious. Dempster (H. BZ. Scot. ii. 502) 
ascribes to him Meditationes Psalterii and De 
Sententiis Sanctorum, while Tanner (Bibl. 549), 
from Leland, mentions Lulogium temporis,; all 
probably fictitious. The Clog-rinny or Bell of 
St. Ringan, of rude workmanship, is. in the 
Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh, and his cave 
is still pointed out on the sea-shore in the 
parish of Glasserton, Wigtonshire. His feast is 
Sept. 16th. 

The era embraced in the life of St. Ninian 
(A.D. 360-432?) is a memorable epoch in the 
history of the Western church. While in the 
East were living and suffering for the faith the 
great St. Basil of Caesarea, the Gregories, and 
St. Chrysostom, there were no less saints in the 
West moulding the church’s teaching and destiny, 
St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine. And 
still further west St. Martin was consolidating 
at Tours the monastic system which was to prove 
so effectual in christianising Britain [Monastic 
Bisuop, Dict. Ch. Ant. ii. 1270], But it was a 
time of barbarous warfare, and the Roman em- 
pire was falling to pieces before the inroads of 
the Goths from the north and east.. Rome re- 
quired her forces to protect, if possible, her own 
citadel, and the colonies were left to:shift for 
themselves. ‘The last of the legionaries were 
withdrawn from Britain in A.D. 410; While St. 
Ninian was preaching ‘among the'sotthern Picts, 
and for a time all’ intercourse’ was practically 
broken off with Rome.” But up to this time 
Britain had formed partof the empire, and the 
road was open for -soldier- or pilgrim ‘to the 
capital, and the youthful Briton from the Sol- 
way may easily have found his way to the holy 
city and been a witness of the ‘wretched scenes 
which distinguished the episeopate of! Daimasus. 
Coming from Rome through thé Gallican church 
and imbibing’ the views)of his patron’ St? Martin, 
he would impress tpon the new chuxch in Britain 
the mark of a peculiarly Wester charactér, and 
the first fruits of his mission. would appedy in 


the monastic establishment at Whithern, but’ of | 


other foundation ‘time or tradition ‘has! Tet no 
trace. Where the imperial legions had failed ‘to 
maintain their footing, this pioneer of the’ Gospel 


entered to establish the  kingdont’ of pedcé, and> 


laboured for upwards of thirty yéars in the 
centre and south-west of what! is:noty Seotland: 


| by thee,” 


NISTHEROUS 


He died in peace, and, according to tradition, his 
work was taken up by St.. Palladius, St. Ternan, 
St. Sexvanus, St. Kentigern, and other Scotch 
saints, but St. Ninian remains the first and 
greatest of the ancient British missionaries of 
whom we have clear and distinct tradition. 


[J. GJ 


NINNIDH ' (Newnivs, Nennipp, NENnNI- 
DIUS, NAINNIDH), surnamed Saebhruise or Laobh- 
dheare, of Inismacsaint, co. F ermanagh, in Loch 
Erne, bishop, commemorated Jan. 18; belongs to 
the 6th century, but his legend is doubtful. (Jf. 
Doneg. 23; Colgan, Acta SS, 111 sq.; O’Hanlon, 
Ir, 8S. i, 319 sq.; Lanigan, B. H. Tr. i, 451; ii. 
233. For the architectural remains at Inismac- 
saint, and the rudely executed ancient cross of 
St. Nenn, see O’Hanlon ué supr. and Proc. Roy. 
Lr. Acad, vii. 304.) (J. G.J 


NINNOCA. [Newnoca.] 


NINUS (Cyp. Zp. 56), in the Decian perse- 
cution with Florus and Clementianus endured 
the question before local magistrates, but broke 
down under more protracted torture before the 
proconsul, Their case was brought by Superius 
before six bishops at Capsa, who referred it to 
Cyprian and he to the council. He was in- 
clined to restore them after three years of 
penance, counted from Feb. a.D. 250 to April 
252. LE. W. B.] 


NIOBITES, a sub-division of the Monophy- 
site party, who derived their name from a 
Niobes, an Alexandrian professor. They differed 
from the catholics only in the use of language. 
They flourished in cent. vii. (Hefele’s Councils, 
sec. 208.) [G. T. S.J 


NISTHEROUS (NicGepaos), two fathers Gf 
not the same) of the Egyptian desert, one of 
whom is designated 6 wéyas, and called the friend 
of Antony, and the other a coenobite; but they 
may be the same person. The former gave 
more practical advice to a’ man who ques- 
tioned him than monks often imparted. He 
was asked ‘to point’ out the best course of 
action 4 man should follow, to promote God’s 
glory. He replied that ‘in God’s sight all good 
actions are equally acceptable, all ‘virtues stand 
on a level. Abraham was’ noted for hospitality, 
Elijah for retirement,’ David: for humility, yet 
God accepted all equally. “Choose then the 
course your spirit inclines towards, and guard 
your heart,” was’ his conclusion. The second 
Nistherous was supposed to possess miraculous 
powers. A famous’ anchorite of that day, 
Poemen or Pastor, brother of Nub or Anuph 
[Nus] [Pormen], asked him how he obtained 
such spiritual power. Nistherous replied that 
when he entered on the monastic life, he said to 


| his soul, “Tu et Asinus estis unum,” and then 


acted accordingly. An ass when beaten replies 
not; so -had he acted till he attained to the 
state depicted by the Psalmist (Ixxiii. 21, 22), 
““s0 foolish was I, and ignorant: even as it were 
a ‘beast” betore thee; nevertheless [ am always 
(Cotelerii Monwn. Graec. Eecles. i; 


5755 5772) (G. T. S.J 


| ‘In’ “Rosweyd’s Vitae Patrum these fathers 


—oCC 


NITIGISIUS © 


occur under the forms Nisteron and Nesteron 
(y. 12, 30; vii. 12, 42), one of them being 
Nisteron major, who answers to the 6 péyas. 
One of them, apparently the coenobite, is met 
with again in Cassian, who visited him in 395. 
Two of the Ounferences, the 14th and 15th, 
are held with him, the subjects being De 
Spiritali Scientia and De Charismatibus Divinis. 
He and his associates, Chaeremon and Joseph, are 
“senes tres... anachoretae antiquissimi ” [ Josn- 
PHUS (27)) (Cassian, Coll. xiv., xv. ap. Migne, 
Pat. Lat. t. xlix. col. 953 sq.; Tillemont, 7. H. 
x. 10, 439, 442; xiv. 162, 163; xv. 154, 155; 
Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. viii. 147.) {J. GJ 


NITIGISIUS (Nrricis, NicEsrus), bishop of 
Lugo (561-585), to whom St. Martin bishop of 


Braga dedicated his collection of canons (Patr. 
Eat. exxx. 575). He heads the subscriptions at 
the synod of Lugo in 572 (Mansi, ix. 841). For 
a fuller account of this prelate, see Florez. Hsp. 
Sag. xl. 66. [Martinus (2), p. 847 a.] 


NITRIA, MONASTERIES OF. This 
district, which has contributed to the British 
Museum some of its most important manuscript 
treasures, is a desert valley situated between 30 
and 31 degrees both of latitude and longitude, 
about thirty-five miles to the left of the most 
western branch of the Nile. The name of Nitria 
(Strabo, Geogr. xviii, i. 23, ed. Paris, 1858) 
belongs properly to the northern part of the 
valley, where the famous Natron lakes are situ- 
ated; the southern part is more correctly the 
Valley of Scithis or Scete. It is also called the 
Desert, or Valley, of Macarius, from the convent 
dedicated to one of the three saints who bore 
that name. The Mohammedans commonly call 
the whole valley Wadi Habib, after one of their 
own saints, one of the Prophet’s companions, who 
retired hither about the end of the. 7th century. 
This valley has been the resort of ascetics from 
the earliest times ; the Therapeutae of Philo’s day 
may have set the example (Neander, H. H. i. 
84). Possibly, as Jerome seems to hint (ad 
Bustoch.), from some fancied virtues of purifica- 
tion in the lakes themselves, in allusion to Jere- 
miah xi, 22: “ Oppidum Domini Nitriam, in quo 
purissimo virtutum nitro sordes lavantur quo- 
tidie plurimorum.” Bingham (Antiquit. lib. vill. 
cap. i. sec. 4) has ably discussed the origin of 
monasticism, pointing out that while ascetic 
lives have been led from the very beginning of 
Christianity, monasticism took its rise in Kgypt 
after the Decian persecution, when men fled to 
the neighbouring deserts for safety, where, 
finding not only a safe retreat, but also more 
time and liberty to exercise themselves in acts 
of piety and contemplation, they remained there 
when the danger had passed. The first person 
to organize the ascetics of Nitria was Saint 
Ammon [Ammon], who flourished under Con- 
stantine, and was a friend of Athanasius. He 
died about A.D. 345 (Ceill. iv. 314). He was 
‘succeeded by Macarius, who instituted the first 
community in that part of the valley which to 
this day bears his name. [Macarius (17).] The 
fame of this place rapidly extended. Ascetics 
jthronged to it in thousands. Men of high 
Position weary. of the world, like Ausonius, 
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the preceptor of Arcadius and Honorius, 
retired hither. Rufinus. who visited Nitria 
about the year 372, mentions some fifty con- 
vents (cf. Soz. H. EH. vi. 31), and Palladius, 
who in 390 passed twelve months here, reckons 
the devotees at five thousand (Pallad. Hist. 
Lausiac. cap. vii.; Ceill. vii. 484). Jerome also 
visited them about the same time, and gives us 
numerous details of their life (cf. Mpp. ad 
Eustoch., ad Rustic.). The influence of Nitria 
upon Western Europe was very great. Atha- 
nasius brought with him. to Rome upon his 
second exile Ammon, a monk of Nitria; not, 
however, the same as the above-mentioned 
Ammon. From that time (4.D. 340) the intro- 
duction of the monastic life into Italy must be 
dated. [ArHanasius, Vol. I. p. 188; cf. Hieron. 
Bp, ad Princip, Epitaph. Marcellae ; Baron. An. 
340, n. 7.) Even the very discipline of Western 
monasticism was modelled upon that of Nitria, 
as Cassianus introduced the knowledge of it into 
Gaul by his treatises, De Jnstitutis Renuntian- 
tium, and the Collationes Patrum in Scithico 
Eremo Commorantium, the latter of which St. 
Benedict ordered to be read daily by his dis- 
ciples. [Casstanus.] This connexion between 
Gaul and Nitria was maintained during the 4th 
century, as we see from the conclusion of 
Jerome’s treatise against Vigilantius, where he 
mentions the haste of the Gallic monk, Sisinnius, 
“ who is about to proceed to Egypt for the relief 
of the saints,” as an excuse for the brevity of his 
treatise. Sisinnius was the messenger of Exu- 
perius of Toulouse, Riparius, and Desiderius, and 
carried their alms to the ascetics of Egypt (cf. 
Hieron. Prolog. in Zachar.). [EXUePERIUS. | 
For other instances of this Eastern and Syrian 
eonnexion with southern Gaul, cf. Boeckh. Corp. 
Inscriptt. Graec. 9886, 9891-93 ; Le Blant, 
Chret. Inscriptt. en Gaule, i. p. 324. These inscrip- 
tions seem to relate to a regular Syrian colony 
settled at Arles and Vienne, about 450. From 
the above-named works: of’ Cassianus, together 
with. the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, the 
Monumenta of Cotelerius, and Sulpicius Seve- 
rus, Dialogue I., the curious reader will gain 
the most ample details of the life, conversation, 
discipline, and religious observances of the 
Nitrian communities in the 4th and Sth centuries 
(Geill. vii. 486; Du Pin, H., 2. i: 425, ed. Dub- 
lin, 1723). [PALuaprus,] ‘Towards the conclu- 
sion of the 4th century. they. were torn with 
religious controversy, On the one hand, a sec- 
tion of the Nitrian monks,: led by Pathomius, 
embraced. anthropomorphism [ANTHROPOMOR- 
PHITAE], while, on the other hand, the vast 
majority of them followed the opinions of 
Origen, for which they were violently perse- 
cuted, even to death, by, Theophilus, the patri- 
arch, of Alexandria (A.D, 401), and roundly 
denounced by Jerome. (Cf..Correspondence be- 
4ween Jerome and Theophilus ‘among Hieron. 
Epp.; Sulpic. Sever. J. \c.; Neander, He Ee 
iv. 464-66.) [THEOPHILUS,, CHRYSOSTOM. | 
This Origenistic tendency. reproduced itself in 
Cassianus and his followers in Gaul (Milman, 
Hist. of Lat. Christ. t. i. 165=170, ed, 1867). It 
also prepared the way for that Monophysite 
view of our Lord’s person, which the Nitrian 
monks, in common with the whole Egyptian 
church, maintained from the 5th century 
onwards. 
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Joannes Moschus tells us that in his time— 
the beginning of the 7th century—the Nitrian 
monks numbered three thousand five hundred, 
and gives us interesting details of the inner life 
of the monasteries at that time in his works, as 
published by Cotelerius in Mon. Eccles. Graec., 
and in the Vitae Patr. or Hist. Eremit. in 
Migne’s Patr. Lat. |xxiii., lxxiv., wherein will be 
found many of the ancient works already 
referred to in this article. After the invasion 
of the Saracens we principally depend upon the 
Arab historians for information, the chief of 
them being al-Makrizi, who died a.p. 1441, 
His History of the Copts was published with a 
German translation by Wiistenfeld, at Gottingen, 
in the Abhandlung. der Konigl. Gesellsch. der 
Wissensch. Bd. iii, and separately at the same 
place in 1845. The writings of Severus, bishop 
of Ashmunin, whose works form the founda- 
tion of Renaudot’s Hist. Pat. Alew., and of 
Georgius al-Makim (A.D. 1273), another Chris- 
tian writer, also help to throw light on their 
mediaeval history. It is, however, with the 
history of the Convent of St. Mary Deipara, or 
of St. Suriani, as it is often called in modern 
works, that we must now deal. It is one of the 
four remaining out of the fifty or sixty which 
existed twelve hundred years ago. It is said 
to have been founded by a holy man named 
Honnes, whose tree is still shewn a couple of miles 
south of the convent. It was originally con- 
nected with the Syrian Monophysites, perhaps in 
some such way as to this day different nations 
are represented among the religious houses on 
Mount Athos. We find fairly conclusive evi- 
dence in the history of John of Ephesus that 
this Syrian monastery existed as such in his 
time—the middle of the 6th century—as we are 
told how that three bishops came to Nitria, and, 
by force, compelled the Syrian Theodore, who 
then presided over a monastery there, to accept 
the patriarchate of Alexandria (John of Eph. 
H. #. trans. by R. P. Smith, p. 262). This 
Syrian monastery seems ever to have been the 
most literary of the societies, as the school of 
Edessa, with which it was probably connected, 
was the most active and speculative of its age. 
They had strict rules for their library, and the 
members seem to have been bound to add a 
volume each to its stores, which were still 
further enlarged by gifts from private families 
in Syria, which practice continued so late as the 
11th cent., as we learn from inscriptions still 
existing onthe MSS. It was fortunate, too, in 
its abbat, when the ages of literary darkness 
were settling down over the West. A certain 
Moses entered the convent a.D. 907, bringing 
with him the book of Ecclesiasticus as a present 
from the family of Abu ’l-Bashar Abdu ’Itah of 
Tagrit (Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS., No. cliv.). 
He was abbat in 927, in which year he was sent 
to Bagdad to procure from the caliph the remis- 
sion of the poll-tax demanded from the monks. 
Having been successful in this, he journeyed 
through Mesopotamia and Syria, and returned in 
932, bringing with him 250 volumes, which can 
be still recognised. In the same age Ephraim, 
or Abraham, patriarch of Alexandria A.D. 977-81, 
was a liberal donor to its library ; and even as 
late as the beginning of the 16th century the 
abbat Severus tried to do something similar, but 
evil days of ignorance had come, when even the 
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preservation of the books was difficult. They — 
were repaired and bound in 1194, 1222, 1493, 
and in 1624, when the library contained 403 
volumes; but these successive reparations were 
the cause of the destructien, of several of the 
most ancient and valuable MSS., especially 
those of classical authors. Some of them have 
been restored as palimpsests. We now come to 
the history of the convent and its library in later 
times. The first modern notice of the Nitrian 
MSS. which we discover is in Gassend’s Life of 
NV. C. #. de Peiresc., p. 269, Paris, 1641, where 
we are told that a Franciscan monk, Hgidius 
Loehiensis, informed that scholar of their 
existence in the year 1633. Some persons in 
Europe must have previously known of them, as 
we find several of them in libraries prior to that 
date, and specially two splendid ones in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan. Visits in search of 
MSS. have been paid to Nitria by the following 
persons—by Robert Huntington, A.D. 1678, then 
chaplain at Aleppo, and afterwards provost of 


Trinity College, Dublin, and bishop of Raphoe, 


whose fine collection of oriental manuscripts now 
adorns the Bodleian Library (Huntingtoni Zpp. 
ed. Smith, 1704, Hp. xxxix.); by the Assemanis,' 
Elias and his cousin Joseph Simon, in 1707, 
1715, and 1716, an account of whose mission 
will be found in their Biblioth. Oriental. t. i. 
praef. sec. vii.; by the Jesuit Claude Sicard in 
Dec. 1712, and again with J. S. Assem. in 1716; 
by Gen. Andréossy in 1799 (Mem. sur la Vallee 
des Lacs de Natron); by Lord Prudhoe in 1828 ; 
by Hon. R. Curzon in 1837 (Monasteries of the 
Levant); and by Archdeacon Tattam in 1838, 
who went looking for MSS., serviceable towards. 
a Coptic edition of the Bible. He on that occa- 
sion secured fifty Syriac MSS., which included 
the Theophania of Eusebius, which Dr. S. Lee 
forthwith edited and published a.p. 1842. ‘The 
interest excited by this discovery led to the 
despatch of Mr. Tattam a second time in 
1842, who secured a further consignment of 
two hundred volumes, which arrived at the 
British Museum March 1, 1843. It was now 
thought that all the treasures of Nitria were ex- 
hausted, and Cureton wrote his celebrated 
article in the Quarterly Review of Dec. 1845 
(vol. Ixxvii.), under this impression; but the 
monks had been too long trading on them to part 
with all at once, notwithstanding the most 
solemn bargains. In 1844 Tischendorf paid 
them a visit, and got some more. And now 
the spirit of deception spread from the monks to. 
others. Auguste Pacho, a native of Egypt, was. 
sent from London in 1847 to search for more 
MSS. He obtained several, but only handed 
over a part of them to the English authorities in 
November of that year. He obtained others, 
which he disposed of, partly to the Museum in 
1851, and partly to the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg in 1852. Even since 1870 rumours. 
have been current of large quantities of MSS. 
being still for sale in Cairo or Alexandria, and 
one at least of importance has been secured by 
the famous Ugyptologist, Dr. Brugsch, and sold 
to the Prussian Government. ‘The full value of 
these MSS. has scarcely been yet ascertained. They 
have had, indeed, one important indirect result, 
already in the vast development of Syriac studies: 
within the last thirty years. The specimens. 
which have been as yet translated by Lee, 
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Cureton, Smith, and others, such as the Festal 


Fpistles of Athanasius, the Theophania of 
“Eusebius, and the Leclesiastical History of John 
bishop of Ephesus, throw much light on 
cent. iv._vi. That of the Ephesian bishop is 
specially valuable as treating history from the 
standpoint of a Monophysite, for in general all 
the writings of heretics, real or reputed, have 
been destroyed. Canon Cureton’s verdict upon 
them is this :—“ The contents of these MSS. are 
most important. The copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures are some of the oldest in existence, and the 
translations of the works of the great fathers of 
the church are most valuable. Moreover, this 
collection contains several really important 
works, of which the Greek copies have been long 
since lost, and are now only known to us either 
by their titles, or by being short extracts pre- 
served by other writers. Besides, there are 
many original works of Syriac authors.” For 
an exhaustive account of the whole collection in 
its different aspects, its biblical, historical, philo- 
sophie, and scientific value, the handwriting of 
the MSS., the binding, and the very materials 
thereof, the instruments used for writing, see 
the preface prefixed to Wright’s Catalogue of 
Syriac MSS. in Brit. Mus. The catalogue itself, 
which has been the work of many years, gives 
an analysis of each MS., and is the best substi- 
tute for those translations which may alter very 
much our views of early ecclesiastical history. 
Among them we may, in conclusion, notice that 
Dr. Wright has discovered a work often quoted 
in this Dictionary, viz. the most ancient Chris- 
tian martyrology. Its date Wright fixes for a 
few years prior to 412, some time atthe close 
of the 4th century. He published it in the 
Journal of Sac. Liter, t. viii. ed. Cowper, pp. 
45, 423, January, 1866. In addition to the 
articles of Canon Cureton and Dr. Wright’s pre- 
face, already quoted, and to which this article 
owes much, the reader may consult Cureton’s 
prefaces to the Syriac Gospels and to the Festal 
Dpistles of St. Athanasius ; Hahn’s Fathers of 
the Desert, ed. Dalgairns ; and for an account of 
the present state cf Nitria Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son’s Modern Egypt and Thebes, t. i. pp. 382-399. 
{ {G. T.S.] 
‘ j 
NIVARDUS (Nivo), ST., 25th archbishop 
of Rheims, was a brother of St. Gondebertus 
the martyr, and according to some of royal 
blood (see Boll. Acta SS. Sept. i. 268 for his 
family). He had lived in the court of Austrasia 
before his accession to the episcopate (cire. A.D. 
650). The church of Rheims he found in an 


“impoverished condition which he set himself to 


remedy. His influence at court enabled him to 
obtain various privileges, and by purchasing 
here and exchanging there he extended and 
consolidated the estates (cf. Flodoardus, Hist. 
Eccl. Rem. ii. 7, Migne, Patr. Lat. exxxy. 107— 
8; Boll. wid. p. 270). With the consent of the 
bishops assembled at a council of Nantes (cire. 
A.D. 658), he rebuilt the ruined monastery of 
Altumvillare (Hautvilliers) on the Marne, near 
Epernay, endowed it and granted it privileges, 
and made St. Bercharius abbat (see Gall. Christ. 
ix. 251, and Boll. p. 272 for this monastery ; and 
Boll: Acta SS. Oct. vii. 993, seqq. for Ber- 
charius). He also gave a church to the monas- 
tery of St. Basolus (Saint-Basle) at Verzy (see 
CHRIST. BIOGR.—VOL. IV. 
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Gall. Christ. ix. 195). After a long episcopate, 
extending apparently over a great part of the 
reigns of Clovis II., Clotaire III., and Childeric II. 
(A.D. 638-73), he died at Hautvilliers, and was 
either buried there, according to his 9th century 
biographer, Almannus, (Boll. Acta SS. Sept. i. 
283), or carried to Rheims and buried in the 
church of St. Remigius according to Flodoard 
(ibid.). He is commemorated Sept. 1. For the 
history of his relics see Boll. wid. p. 276-7. 
[S. A. B.] 
NIZIER, ST. [Nicertus (4).] 


NOBILIUS, a bishop to whom St. Augustine 
wrote, excusing himself on the score of health 
and winter season from accepting an invitation 
to be present at the dedication of a new building, 
perhaps a church. (Aug, Zp. 269 al. 251.) 

[H. W. P.] 


NOCHAITAS, an heretical sect mentioned 
by Hippolytus, without explanation of their 
tenets (Ref. viii. 20). (G. S.J 


NOETUS, a native of Smyrna according 
to Hippolytus, but of Ephesus according to 
Epiphanius (Haer. 57), whose narrative is, how- 
ever, in other respects wholly derived from 
Hippolytus; on this point, therefore, the tran- 
scriber probably made a mistake. He came from 
Asia Minor at any rate, whence Praxeas, some 
years before, had imported the same views as 
he taught. Hippolytus traces the origin of the 
Patripassian heresy at Rome to Noetus, who, in 
his opinion, derived it from the philosophy of 
Heraclitus. Hippolytus expounds this at length 
in the Refutation, lib. ix. cap. 3-5, cf. x. 23. 
Noetus had a brother who assisted in his teach- 
ing, and whom he identified with Aaron, while 
claiming himself to be Moses. He came to 
Rome, where he converted Epigonus and Cleo- 
menes. He was summoned before the council 
of Roman presbyters, and interrogated about 
his doctrines. He denied at first that he had 
taught that “Christ was the Father, and that 
the Father was born and suffered and died,” 
but his adherents increasing in number, he 
acknowledged before the same council, when 
summoned a second time, that he had taught 
the views attributed to him. “The blessed 
presbyters called him again before them and 
examined him. But he stood out against them, 
saying, What evil am I doing in glorifying one 
God? And the presbyters replied to him, We 
too know in truth one God, we know Christ, we 
know that the Son suffered even as He suffered, 
and died even as He died, and rose again on the 
third day, and is at the right hand of the Father, 
and cometh to judge the living and the dead; 
and these things which we haye learned we 
allege.’ Then after examining him they expelled 
him from the church. And he was carried to 
such a pitch of pride, that he established a 
school,” Cf. Routh’s Relig. Sac. t. iv. 243-248. 
As to the date of Noetus, Hippolytus tells us 
“he lived not long ago,” in the opening words of 
his treatise against that heretic. Drs. Lipsius 
and Salmon think that this very treatise was 
used by Tertullian in his tract against Praxeas 
(Hippolytus Romanus in t. iii. p, 95 of: this 
dictionary) while Hilgenfeld and Harnack date 
Tertullian’s work between a.p. 206 and 210. 
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This would throw the treatise of Hippolytus 
back to A.D. 205, or thereabouts. From its lan- 
guage and tone, we would conclude that Noetus 
was then dead, a view which Epiphanius (Huer. 
57, cap. 1) expressly confirms, saying that he 
and his brother both died soon after their excom- 
munication, and were buried without Christian 
rites. The period of his teaching at Rome must 
then have been some few years previous to the 
year 205. But the Refutation of Heresies gives 
us a farther note of time. In ix. 2, Hippolytus 
tells us that it was when Zephyrinus was mana- 
ging the affairs of the church that the school of 
Noetus was firmly established at Rome, and that 
Zephyrinus connived at its establishment 
through bribes. It is not possible, however, 
to approximate more closely to the precise 
date, than to fix his excommunication and death 
about the year 200. Hippolytus (Refut. x. 23) 
tells us that a portion of the Montanists adopted 
the views of Noetus. He seems to have written 
some works, from which Hippolytus often 
quotes. The original authority for Noetus is of 
course Hippolytus, the precise references to 
which we have already given. Cf. the Libellus 
Synodicus 20, concerning a pretended synod 
under Victor, which excommunicated Noetus and 
Sabellius. Die Quellen der aeltesten Ketzerge- 
schichte von R. A. Lipsius, Leipzig, 1875, pp. 
179-190. Harnack in Herzog, Real-Encyclop. 
s.v. DMonarchianismus. Hilgenfeld’s Ketzerge- 
schichte, p. 616 [PRaAxEAS] [Erigonus] [CLEO- 
MENES]. 'G, T. S.J 


NOMUS, one of the leading personages at 
Constantinople in the latter years of Theodosius 
IL., with whom he was all-powerful—ra rijs 
oikoumévns ey xepol exwv mpdyyara (Labbe, 
Coneil. iv. 407). Nomus filled in succession all 
the highest offices in the state. In 443 he was 
“magister ofliciorum ” (Cod. Theod. nov. p. 14, 
1); consul in 445; patrician in 449, the year 
of the infamous “Latrocinium.” Nomus was 
the confidential friend of Chrysaphius the 
eunuch and shared with him the government of 
the emperor and the empire. Through their 
means Dioscorus of Alexandria and the Euty- 
chian doctrines he supported were brought into 
fayour with the court, while the adherents of 
the orthodox faith, and especially Theodoret, 
against whom Dioscorus had a personal pique, 
were systematically depressed. Through his 
influence the feeble Theodosius was induced to 
publish a decree in 448 confining Theodoret to 
the limits of his diocese. ‘The interesting series 
of letters, to the principal men of the empire, 
in which Theodoret, while observing the man- 
date, protested against its arbitrary character, 
contains several addressed to Nomus. He had 
had a short interview with the great man, which 
was curtailed by the serious illness, and its 
renewal prevented by the death, of a member of 
the family of Nomus., This gave rise to a short 
courteous letter of respectful sympathy (Theod. 
Ep. 58), followed by one of considerable length 
(Zp. 81), in which, after expressing his surprise 
that neither of his two former letters had re- 
ceived any answer, he proceeds to defend him- 
self from the charges which had been the osten- 
sible ground of the emperor’s decree, and to 
recount the services he had rendered to the 
church during a quarter of a century, which 
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had merited far different treatment, and closes 
with the earnest entreaty that as so much 
power rested in his hands, Nomus would take 
the trouble of acquainting himself with the 
real evils of the church, and use his authority to 
arrest them. Nomus still= maintaining his 
former silence, Theodoret. wrote again (Zp. 96), 
saying that he was quite unaware how he could 
have given him offence, and requesting him to 
tell him what his cause of complaint against 
him was, and thus give him an opportunity of 
clearing himself. With the death of Theodosius 
and the accession of Marcian and Pulcheria, 
Nomus’s power sensibly waned. He took, how- 
ever, a leading position as a high state official at 
the council of Chalcedon (Labbe, iv. 77, 475, 
&c.). During the session of this council a libel 
or petition against him was presented by a 
nephew of Cyril, Athanasius by name, a presby- 
ter of Alexandria, who had come to Constan- 
tinople to seek redress for the ill-usage he and 
his family had sustained from Dioscorus, accus- 
ing Nomus of acts of violence and extortion by 
which he and his relatives had been reduced to 
begeary, and his brother had died of distress 
(Labbe, iv. 407-410). [E. V.] 


NONNA (1), the mother of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen. She was a lady of good birth, the 
child of Christian parents, Philtatius and Gor- 
gonia, brought up in the practice of the Chris- 
fian virtues, of which she was so admirable an 
example. Her son describes in glowing terms 
the holiness of her life and the beautiful con- 


formity of all her actions to the highest stan- . 


dards of Christian excellence. To her example, 
aided by her prayers, he ascribes the conversion 
of his father from the strange medley of pagan- 
ism and Christianity which formed the tenets 
of the Hypsistarian sect, to which by birth 
he belonged (Greg. Naz. Orat. 11,19; Carm. 1, 
2). We know of two other children of the 
marriage besides Gregory; a sister named 
Gorgonia, probably older than himself, and a 
brother named Caesarius. It is unnecessary to 
repeat what has been already said of the in- 
fluence of the pious example and instructions of 
such a mother in forming the character of the 
son whom she regarded as given in answer to 
her prayers, and whom before his birth she 
deyoted to the service of God [GREGORIUS 
NAZIANZENUS, ii. p. 742, col. 2]. Nonna’s life 
was quiet and uneventful, though not devoid of 
the domestic sorrows which necessarily fall to 
the lot of the mother of a family (Orat. 19, 
p- 292). Her health was usually very robust, 
but in 371 the year preceding her son’s reluc- 
tant elevation to the episcopate as bishop of 
Sasima, she suffered from a severe illness which 
caused the postponement of an intended visit of 
her son’s to his friend Basil (Greg. Naz. Ep. 4). 
But on arriving at her house he found the crisis, 
of her disorder passed, her recovery being 
ascribed by her to a vision, in which she had 
been fed by her son with cakes of bread marked 
with a cross, and blessed by him (Greg. Naz. 
Orat. 9, p. 806). Three years later, 374, the 
elder Gregory died, and his widow only survived 
him a very short time. The date of her death 
is placed with great probability on Aug. 5 (on 
which day Nonna is commemorated both by the 
Greek and Latin churches), in the year 374 (Crat. 
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19, p. 315; Carm. 1, p. 9). (Tillemont, Mém. 
Eeclés. tom, ix. pp. 309-311; 317, 318, 322, 
385, 397.) {E. V.} 


NONNA (2), one of the three daughters of 
Gorgonia, the sister of Gregory Nazianzen, 
called after her maternal grandmother, whose 
virtues she appears to have been very far from 
imitating, as she and her sister Lugenia are spoken 
of by Gregory Nazianzen in his will as un- 
deserving of notice from their reprehensible life. 
This may however mean no more than that, 
having been devoted to a life of virginity by 
their mother (Greg. Naz. Orat. 11, p. 180), they 
declined to accept such a vocation, for which 
they were not fitted. (Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. ix. p. 704, note xvi.) [E. V.] 


NONNA (8), ST. (Nonnrra, Non, Nowy), 
mother of St. David. A legendary life of her 
existed A.D. 1281, in the service book of her 
church at Alternun, in Cornwall. This is close 


by Davidstow, and St. David’s Welsh name, 


Dewi, is preserved in the local pronunciation, 
Dewstow. Her feast day was 3rd March, two 
days after the date of her son’s death. Several 
places in Cornish parishes, such as Creed and 
Pelynt, and in Bradstone, just across the Tamar 
in Devon, were sacred to her, and a mystery 
play written in her honour existed in Brittany 


before the 12th century (Buhez Santez Nonn. 


ed. Sionnet). St. Nun’s pool in Alternun was 
famous for the cure of lunacy. An inscription 
at Tregony (Hiibner’s Inscriptiones Britanniae 
Christianae, No. 10) reads Nonnita, Ercili, Viri- 


* eati, tris fili Ercilinci, which shews the existence 


of the name in Cornwall. As Cornwall and 
South Wales were evidently under the same 
dynasty, and kindred chiefs ruled in Brittany, 
the wandering Celtic saints found a home in each 
without difficulty. Rees gives the names of 
several churches in Wales dedicated to her, all 
in the immediate neighbourhood of churches 
ascribed to St. David. (Haddan and Stubbs, ii. 
98; William of Worcester, 164; Rees, Welsh 
Saints, 162-166, 180, 200, 341.)  [C. W. B.] 


NONNICHIUS, (Nunxcutus), 10th bishop 
of Nantes, A.D. 472, signed the acts of the coun- 
cil of Vannes, and had a converted Jew specially 
recommended to him by Sidonius Apollinaris 
(Migne, Pat. Lat. t. lviii. 611, Hp. 13; Binius, 
Cone. ii. 421; Gall. Chr. xiv. 797; Tillem. xvi. 
234; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. x. 394). [J. GJ 


NONNICHIUS (2) IL. (Nunnicurvs Mont- 
cnius, Monnicuivus, Manocuus, Donicatus), 
bishop of Nantes, succeeding his cousin Fenix 
(117) in 582, and thought by the Sammarthani, 
but without grounds, to have been the count of 
Limoges in the following article (Gall. Ohr. xiv. 
800; Greg. Tur. H. F. vi. 15). Gregory of 
Tours (Mirae. S. Martin. iv. 27) relates that he 
brought his infirm servant to the church of St. 
Martin at Tours on a feast day of the saint, and 
after the services took him home cured. The 
same author (H. F. viii. 43) mentions that the 
son of Nonnichius was suspected of being con- 
cerned in the death of Domnola, the wife of 
Nectarius. Nonnichus is mentioned by Venantius 
Fortunatus in his Life of Germanus (cap. 60 in 
Patr. Lat, \xxxviii. 472). [Cx 


NONNIOHIUS (8), count of Limoges in the 


reign of Chilpevic, occasioned the spread of false | 
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accusations against Charterius bishop of Peri 
gueux, 582. Two months afterwards he died 
(Greg. Tur, H. F. vi. 22; Aimoin, G. F. iii. 48 
in Bouquet, iii. 89; Gall. Chr. ii. 1453). 

(C. H.] 


NONNITUS (1), bishop of Gerona, in Cata- 
lonia, succeeded Joannes Biclarensis, 621, and 
died 633 (Gams, Ser. Zpisc. 32). He was a 
monk, and continued to rule by example rather 
than command (Ildefonsus, De Vir. Lil. c. 10, ap. 
Migne, Pat. Lat. xcvi. 203; Fleury, H. 2. 
xxxvil. c. 465 Ceillier, Azt. Sacer, xi. 699). 

{J. G.] 


NONNITUS (2), said to have been the first 
bishop of Seville after the Saracen conquest. 
(Esp. Sag. ix. 235.) [F. DJ 


NONNOSUS (A), son of Abraham, a priest, 
was sent by the emperor Justinian on an embassy 
to Caisus king of the Saracens, to Elesbaan, 
king of the Auxumites, and to the Homerites. 
After many dangers he returned and wrote a 
history of his journey, but we now possess only 
an abridgment by Photius (Cod. 3; Corp. Scrip. 
Hist. Byz. Bonn, 1829, pt. i. 478, sq.; Hoes- 
chelius, Bibl. Photii, Ant. 1611, pp. 6-7; Fabri- 
cius, Bibl. Gr. vi. 239), omitting the fabulous 
and condensing details. His father Abraham, 
and grandfather Nonnosus, had been sent on 
similar missions. He lived about a.p. 540 
(Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 519; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xi. 
280; Smith, Dict. Gr. and R. Biog. ii. 1208). 

(J. G.] 


NONNOSUS (2), provost of a monastery on 
Mount Soracte, to whom miracles were attri- 
buted. (Greg. Mag. Dial. i.7; Epp. lib. iii. ind. 
xi. ep. 51 in Patr, Lat. Ixxvii.; Ceill. xi. 474; 
Dupin, i. 580, ed. 1722.) Fer at 


NONNOSUS (8), a person of station, whose 
request for a certain possession in 591 pope 
Gregory the Great intends to comply with 
(lib. i. ind. ix, ep. 22; Jaffe, R. P. num. 725). 

[C. H.] 


NONNUS (1), one of the leading inhabitants 
of the town of Zeugma, to whom, with others, 
Theodoret addressed a consolatory letter (Zp,125) 
in the midst of the persecutions subsequent to 
the “Latrocinium,” 449, encouraging them in 
their struggle for the maintenance of the 
orthodox faith, which for their instruction he 
sets forth distinctly, guarding them from the 
opposite errors of Nestorius and Eutyches. 


(E. V.]. 


NONNUS (2) of Panopolis. The name is 
very common, being properly an Egyptian title 
equivalent to Saint. Consequently confusion has 
arisen between this writer and others of the 
same name. He has been identified, with some 
probability, with a Nonnus whose son is men- 
tioned by Synesius (Zp. ad Anastas. 42, ad Pyl. 
102); and, with very little probability, with 
the deacon Nonnus, secretary at the council of 
Chalcedon, A.D, 451; or Nonnus, the bishop of 
Edessa, elected at the synod of Ephesus, a.p: 
449; or lastly with Nonnus the commentator 
on Gregory Nazianzen (vide Bentley, Phalaris 
ad in.). 

Tip—o8 his life we have no details. He was 
a native of Panopolis in Egypt; cf. apie: 5. Vs 
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Agathias, iv. p. 128; and an epigram in Anth. 
Graeca, i. p. 140. 


Noévvos éy* Tavds pév eun modus. "Ev papin be 
"Eyxer hounerte yovas junta Trydvrwy. 


He is classed by Agathias among of véor moinral, 


and this mention, supported by a comparison of 
his poems with the other late Epic writers, 
makes it probable that his date should be placed 
at the end of the fourth and beginning of the 
fifth century, A.D. Beyond this nothing is 
known for certain. The Dionysiaca shews fre- 
quently a knowledge of astronomy (cf. vi. 60, 
xxv. xxxviii. 4), and a special interest in 
Berytus (xli.), Tyre (xl.), and Athens (alvii.), 
but whether this arises from a personal ac- 
quaintance with these towns is uncertain, In 
iv. 250, the discoveries of Cadmus are traced 
to Egypt, but otherwise there is no reference 
to his native country. The whole tone of the 
Dionysiaca, with its delight in the drunken im- 
moralities of Dionysus, makes it hard to believe 
that the poem was written by a Christian. Con- 
sequently there is a probability that this was 
a work early in life, that after it Nonnus was 
converted to Christianity, and that the para- 
phrase of St. John was written after his conver- 
sion. Possibly, as has been suggested, it may 
have been intended as a contrast to the Diony- 
siaca, portraying the life and apotheosis of one 
more worthy than Dionysus of the name of Gop. 
Possibly too, as has also been suggested, Nonnus 
may have been one of the Greek philosophers 
who accepted Christianity at the time of the 
destruction of heathen temples under the decree 
of Theodosius (Socr, Eccl. Hist. v. 16). 
Works.—Of his literary position it is possible to 
speak with more certainty. He was the centre, if 
not the founder, of the literary Egyptian school, 
which gave to Greek Epic poetry a new though 
short-lived brilliancy, and to which belonged 
Quintus of Smyrna, John of Gaza, Coluthus, 
Tryphiodorus, and Musaeus. This school revived 
the historical and mythological epic, but treated 
it in-a style peculiar to itself, of which Nonnus is 
the best representative. While frequently pro- 
claiming himself an imitator of Homer, and 
shewing traces of the influence of Callimachus 
and later writers, he yet created new metrical 
rules, which gave an entirely new effect to the 
general rhythm of the poem. This was effected 
by the avoidance of the combination of two 
spondees, a frequent use of long, especially dac- 
tylic, compounds, and of the trochaic caesura in 
the third foot ; by.a very sparing use of elision, 
contracted inflections, crasis and hiatus, which 
is very rave at the end of any foot, except the 
first and fourth, and rarer still in arsis. These 
rules are less strictly observed in the Paraphrase 
than in the Dionysiaca, The general effect is 
however in both that of an easy but rather 
- monotonous flow, always pleasant, but never 
rising or falling with the tone of the narrative. 
The style is very florid, marked by a luxuriance 


of epithets and original compounds (often of 


very arbitrary formation), of elaborate peri- 
phrasis, and of metaphors often piled together in 
hopeless confusion ; and many unusual forms are 
invented (¢.g. daxrvAa, &yyeda, Oipaa), by false 
analogy. Point is gained by a fondness for sharp 
antithesis (cf. Paraph. iii. 5, diddoradoy aydpa. 
diddoKwy, Vii. 52, weupduevor Nixddnuwov aucupen, 
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xi. 44, xviii. 31), and the repetition of an emphatic 
word or clause (ef. viii. 55; ix. 6, 9, 13; xiv. 85 
xviii. 6, &c.). So that he seems to deserve the 
title of Aoyiéraros applied to him by Eudocia 
(cf. Lehrs, Quaest. Epicae.ja 253; Ludwich, 
Beitriige zur Kritik des Nonnus. Regiomonti, 
1873; and the references in Bernhardy, Grund- 
riss der Gr. Lit. § 99, 4). « 

The Dionysiaca attributed to Nonnus by Aga- 
thias (ubi s.) is a history of the birth, conquests 
and apotheosis of Dionysus, spun out at such great 
length that the main thread is almost lost. The 
poem commences with a description of the chaos 
existing in the world and the sadness of human 
life before the birth of Dionysus, narrating 
incidentally (iv. 250 sqq.) the introduction of 
civilisation and the first elements of the worship 
of the first Dionysus into Greece from Egypt 
(i.-vi.); then comes an account of the birth 
and education of Dionysus, and his early con- 
nexion with the Satyrs (vii—xii.); then, as 
the central point, his attack on India and con- 
quest of its leaders and maidens (xiii—xl.) ; then 
the return to Syria and Greece, the conquest of his 
foes there, and the apotheosis in Olympus after 
he has begotten a child to take his place on earth 
(sli.—slviii.). The whole seems a fanciful treat- 
ment of the Dionysiac legend, altered partly by 
the poet’s own imagination erecting Ampelus, 
Staphyle, Botrys, &c., into real personages; 
partly perhaps by the influence of Alexander’s 
similar conquest of India. The idea of the triple 
incarnation of Dionysus and the fantastic shapes 
that he assumes may perhaps be due to an 
Oriental influence, and a careful examination of 
the Indian names might repay the efforts of 
Indian scholars. The whole poem has been 
regarded “as an allegory of the march of ciyili- 
sation across the ancient world ;” but it would 
be simpler, and we hope truer, to describe it as 
“the gradual establishment of the cultivation 
of the vine and the power of the Wine-God.” 

The chief editions are those of Falkenbourg, 
Antwerp, 1569; Lectius, with Latin transl. in 
Corp. Poet. Gr. ii. Gen. 1606. Cunaeus, Hanau, 
1605; Graefe, Leipzig, 1819-26. Passow, 
Leipzig, 1834; Le Comte de Marcellus, with 
interesting introduction, French transl. and 
notes, in Didot’s Bibl. Graeca, Paris, 1856. 
Kéchly with apparatus criticus, Leipzig, 1857, 
cf. Ouwarow, St. Petersburg, 1817. Kohler, 
iiber die Dion. des Nonnus, Halle, 1853. 

(2) Paraphrase (MeraBorn) of St. John’s Gospel, 
attributed to Nonnus by Eudocia (Viol. 311). 

This is a fairly faithful paraphrase of the 
whole of the Gospel. It seems impossible to 
decide exactly what text was used by Nonnus. 
On the whole it seems to approximate most to 
that represented by C. and L. among the MSS., 
and by the Memphitic version (cf. i. 24, iii. 15, 
vi. 69, vii. 8, viii. 39, ix. 35, xii. 41). Ini. 3 it 
seems to agree with the Memph. v., and St. 
Chrysostom as against all best uncials and the 
Alexandrine interpretation, while in i. 28, iii. 
13, xix. 28 (?) it follows A. 

The text is faithfully treated. The omissions, 
except when he has MSS. authority (e.g. v. 1, 43 
vii. 53 sqq.), are rare (v. 1, 29; iv. 27, 41, 42; 
Vi.41, 53 ; viii. 38; xviii. 16,18). The additions 
are chiefly those of poetical expansion, remind- 
ing us of modern attempts to make the scene 
graphic or portray the feelings of the actors. 
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Homeric epithets form a strange medley with the 
Palestinian surroundings, and in many cases the 
illustrations are drawn out into insipid details 
(cf. iv. 26, vii. 21, xviii. 3, xx. 7). At other 
times we have interpretations suggested, in 
most of which he agrees with the Alexandrine 
tradition as represented by Cyril and Origen, 
cf. i. 16, 24, 42 (Peter’s name); vi. 71 (the 
motive of Judas); vii. 19 (the reference to the 
Sixth Commandment); viii. 40 (the hospitality 
of Abraham); xii. 6, 10; xviii. 15 (i@vBdA0v 
maps Téxyns); xix. 7. In some of these inter- 
pretations he seems obviously wrong; ¢.g. ii. 12 
(SvwSexdpiOuos); ii. 20, x. 12 (the reference to 
Solomon); vii. 28 (Spay); xi. 44, covddpioy, 
explained as a Syrian word; while in ii. 4. 
rl por yivat He Kat adrh, looks like an attempt to 
avoid a slight to her who is constantly called 
@coréKos. 

He shews too a looseness in the use of theo- 
logical terms (cf. i. 3, wbOos; 1, 50, xi. 27, Adyos) 
which with the luxuriance of periphrasis forms 
a striking contrast with the simplicity and 
accuracy of St. John. 

The Paraphrase was frequently edited in the 
16th century. The chief editions are those 
of Aldus, Venice, 1511; Nansius, Lugd. Bat., 
1589-93 ; Sylburg, 1596 ; Heinsius, Aristarchus 
Sacer, Lugd. Bat. 1627; Passow, Leipzig, 1834; 
Le Comte de Marcellus, with French transl. and 
notes, 1860. It will also be found in Migne, 
vol. xliii. (with the notes of Heinsius and of Le 
Comte de Marcellus) ; De la Bigne, Bibl. Patrum, 
Appendix; Mansi, Bibl. Patr. vi. (ed. 1618), 
ix. (ed. 1677). For an account of the MSS., cf. 
Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. viii. p. 601; Kinkel, die 
Ueberlieferung des Ev. Joh. von Nonnus, Zurich, 
1870; Kéchly, de Ev. Joh. Paraphrasi a Nonno, 
Zurich, 1860). See also a series of articles in 
the Wiener Studien for 1880 and 1881. 

cw. L.] 

Among the Greek MSS. lately discovered in 
the Fayiim in Egypt has been found a fragment 
of an Epic poem, which Dr. Stern, of Berlin, 
attributes to the circle of Greek poets in Egypt, 
of which Nonnus was the centre. (Gat Si] 


NONNUS (8), commentator on Gregory 
Nazianzen’s Jn Julianum Imp. invectivae duae: 
his Greek scholia are given in Montague’s 
edition of that work, Eton, 1610, and Greg. 
Naz. Opp. ii. Paris, 1630. By Fabricius (Didi. 
Graec. vii. 682, 690) he is called Palaestinus, 
and the period assigned to him is the middle 
ofthe 6th century. The commentary by Nonnus 
is full of mistakes and of little value (Cave, 
Hist. Lit. i. 249; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. v. 247, here 
called an abbat in the 5th century; Bentley, 
Diss. Phal. i. 94 sq. Lond. 1836). [J. G.] 


NONNUS (4), bishop of Edessa. On the 
deposition of Ibas by the “ Latrocinium” of 
Ephesus, A.D. 449, Nonnus was put in his place, 
and as bishop of Edessa attended the council of 
Chalcedon, A.D. 451. His name appears in the 
first day’s proceedings (Labbe, iv. 328, 373, 450, 
467, 495, 553, 569), but after the eighth session, 
in which Ibas was reinstated in his see, his name 
disappears (Facund. Herm. lib. v. c. 3). Both 
however signed the decree of faith promulgated 
by the council, Nonnus as “bishop of the city 
of the Edessenes,” Ibas as “bishop of Edessa ” 


* 
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(Labbe, iv. 582, 586). On the restoration of 
Ibas, the episcopal dignity was specially reserved 
to Nonnus, and the consideration of his case was 
committed to Maximus bishop of Antioch (ibid. 
678). On the death of Ibas, Oct. 28, 457, 
Nonnus returned to the see of Edessa, and as 
metropolitan of Osrhoene headed the signatures 
to the reply to Leo’s letter in that year (did. 
891, 917). A difficult question has been raised 
whether Nonnus of Edessa was the same with 
Nonnus of Heliopolis, the converter of the 
notorious actress and courtesan Pelagia of 
Antioch, whose biography was written by James 
the deacon. The circumstances of this conver- 
sion are fully detailed elsewhere [Jaconus (40) ; 
Pxnaaia]. Baronius (Martyrol. Oct. 8), follow- 
ing Nicephorus (#7. LZ. xiv. 30) and Theophanes 
(Chron. p. 79), regards them as the same. This 
is also accepted by Vossius (de Hist. Graec. lib. 
ii. c. 20) and by Gams (Series Episc.) on the 
view that after he was obliged to give way to 
Ibas he was translated to Heliopolis, which city 
he converted to the faith (Rosweid. Vit. Patr. 
p- 379), and thence on the death of Ibas re- 
turned to Edessa. This hypothesis is combated 
by Tillemont (Jfém. Zcclés. tom. xii. p. 664, 
Note sur Suinte Pelagie). (E. V.] 


NONNUS (5), bishop of Amid 505; ap- 
pointed at the request of the people by the 
patriarch Flayian, in succession to John who 
had died before the city was taken (Jan. 503) 
by the Persians under Cavades. He had pre- 
viously been a presbyter and oeconomus under 
John. He sent Thomas, his chorepiscopus, to 
Constantinople [THomas (_)], as his deputy to 
the emperor Anastasius ; but Thomas treacher- 
ously intrigued against him, procured his depo- 
sition, and was consecrated in his room, within 
the same year. Flavian thereupon sent Nonnus 
to fill the vacant see of Seleucia, which he held 
until he was expelled as a Severian in 519. He 
then returned to his native Amid, where, on the 
death of Thomas the same year, he was, against 
his will, reappointed to the throne, but held it 
only three months, dying 519-20, He was suc- 
ceeded by Maras (a man of noble birth), also a 
Severian, who was soon after banished by Justin, 
and lived seven years in exile at Petra with his 
two virgin sisters. See farther, THomAS HARKL. 
(Chron. of Joshua Styl., c. 83, Wright’s edition ; 
and ap. Assem, ii. 49.) [J. Gw.] 


NONNUS (6), bishop of Circesium, a Mono- 
physite and follower of Severus of Antioch, He 
was banished by the emperor Justin, A-D. 518— 
527. He survived till a.p. 532, at least he 
was one of the bishops attached to the party of 
Severus, who in that year had a conference at 
Constantinople with Hypatius of Ephesus and 
other Catholic prelates [Hypatius (8)]. 

(G. T. S.J 


NOREA. According to an Ophite system 
reported by Irenaeus (i. 30) the sister of Seth; 
in another system the name of the wife of 
Noah (Epiph. Haer. 26, p. 82). [See Horawa.} 
Epiphanius says that the real name of Noah’s 
wife was not Norea but Parthenos, on which 
Lipsius ingeniously conjectures that in Norea 
the Hebrew 17}3 is preserved of which qap- 


6évos is a translation. [G. 8] 
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NOROBERT (Norsert), a presbyter to 
whom, when on his travels, Alcuin gave a letter 
of introduction to his friends (Ale, Zp, 211,Migne, 
161 Froben, in Opp. i, 221 Frob.). (C. H.] 


NORSESES I., Catholicus of Armenia for 
thirty-four years towards the latter portion of 
4th century. Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. xvii. 
12) calls him Nierses, son of Athenagoras, nephew 
of Hesychius, and grand-nephew of St. Gregory 
the Illuminator. He was present at the council 
of Constantinople, A.D. 381. He was poisoned 
by Pharme, son of king Arsaces. [ARMENIANS, 
t. i. p.164.] (Le Quien, Oriens Christ. i. 1375; 
Galanus, Hist. Armen. iii. 109.) OC et sos 


NORSESES IL, alias Nierses, twenty-fifth 
Catholicus of Armenia. He succeeded Leontius, 
and held the national council of Tiben, a.D. 535, 
which consummated the division. between the 
orthodox Greek and the Armenian churches, as 
told under ARMENIANS, t.i.p.165, [G. T.S.] 


NORSESES III. alias Nierses, thirty-third 
Catholicus of Armenia. He made in the early 
half of the 7th century an attempt, successful for 
a time, to reunite the Armenian and orthodox 
churches as told under ARMENIANS, t. i. p. 165. 

{G. T. S.] 


NOTBURG, ST. (Nerrsurca, Norsure, 
Noirsurca, NorsurGis, NorHpure@), niece of 
Plectrude the wife of Pepin of Heristal.. She 
was brought up by Plectrude, and lived with her 
at Cologne, in the palace which Plectrude made 
into a monastery about 689. Notburg being 
threatened with a marriage suitable to her 
rank, prayed to be delivered by death from such 
a fate, and presently died, about a.p. 700. 
Supernatural lights are said to have appeared at 
her head and at her feet, in testimony to her 
holiness. She was venerated as a saint by 
the people of Cologne. Her day is Oct. 31. 
Gurius, De Probatis Sanctorum Historiis, v. 
1006, 1007, edit. Col. Ag. 1570; Le Cointe, An- 
nales Ecclesiae Francorwm, iv. 213, 214, ann. 
689; Brower, Annales Trevirenses, lib. vii. 362. 
Her name is in the Auctaria of Greven and Mo- 
lanus. to Usuard, Oct. 31, Migne, exxiy. 641, 
642.) [A. B. C. DJ 


NOTHBALD (Norrupatp, NopsBaAtprs), 
the ninth abbat of St. Augustine’s. The dates 
assigned to him are A.D. 732-748 (Mon. Angl. 
i, 120, 121; Elmham, ed. Hardwick, pp. 10, 
302-316; Thorn, ap. Twysden, cc. 1772, 2235, 
2236). According to the monastic authorities, 
Nothbald received the benediction from arch- 
bishop Tatwin (Thorn, c, 1772), and the later 
historian, Klmham, adds that he was elected by 
the brethren after a proper licence had been 
obtained from the king of Kent, and in con- 
formity with the decree of Augustine (p. 302). 
The same writer mentions the abbat’s friendship 
with archbishop Nothelm (ib. p. 312). Nothing 
definite is recorded of his abbacy. The place of 
his burial was unknown, but Elmham gives a 
traditionary epitaph (p. 316): 

“ Nothbaldi mores rutilant inter seniores 
Cujus erat vita subjectis norma polita.” 


(S.J 
NOTHBERT (Norrupert), the second 
bishop of Elmham after the division of the Hast 
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Anglian dioceses (Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 618; W- 
Malmesbury, G. P. p. 148). He is known only 
from the fact that his name occurs in the ancient 
lists, between those of Beadwin and Heatholac. 
The last trace of Beadwin’s eXistence occurs in 
A.D. 693 (Kemble, C.D. 36), and Heatholac first 
appears in Bede’s list of contemporary bishops 
in 731; (Z. £. v. 23). Between these limits 
Nothbert’s episcopate must have fallen, and ac- 
cordingly his name is attached as subscribing to 
the grant of Oshere to the monastery of Evesham, 
which is dated a.p. 706 (Kemble, C. D. 56); and to 
the decree of the council of Cloyesho of A.D. 716, 
in which the privilege of king Wihtred was con- 
firmed (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 300). [S.J 


NOTHEARD, presbyter of the diocese of 
Winchester, present at the council of Cloyesho, 
Oct. 12, 803 (Kemble, C, D, 1024). {C. H.] 


NOTHELM (1), king of the South Saxons, 
known to us only from a charter by him in 
the chapter library at Chichester printed by 
Kemble (C. D. num. 995). He grants to his 
sister Nothgitha lands in Lydesige, Aldingburne, 
Genstedegate, Mundhame, for the erection of a 
monastery and church. The charter bears its 
own date “anno ab incarnatione Christi 692,” 
and is subscribed by Nunna king of the South 
Saxons, Wattus king, Coenred king of the West 
Saxons, Ine, Eadberht bishop, Aldhelm and 
Haguna abbats, [Osmunp (3)], (C. H.J 


NOTHELM (2), tenth archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He was a priest of the church of London, 
St. Paul’s, and a.common friend of Bede and 
Albinus, abbat of St. Augustine’s, who com- 
municated through him to the venerable his- 
torian all that he knew of the early history of 
the Kentish church. Nothelm himself, some 
time between 715 and 731, visited Rome, and 
searched the records of the holy see hy permis- 
sion of pope Gregory II.; bringing away copies 
of letters which were incorporated by Bede in 
his history. Thorn and Elmham, the historians 
of St, Augustine’s, give Nothelm the title of 
arch-priest of St. Paul’s (Elmh. p. 312; Thorn, . 
c. 1772), and he probably was not a monk. 
Archbishop Tatwin died on the 30th of June, 
7343; the consecration of Nothelm as his succes- 
sor is dated by the Continuator of Bede in 735, 
and possibly may have been performed by Egbert 
of York, who just at that crisis received his 
pall from Gregory III. In 736 he received his 
own pall from the same pope, and afterwards 
consecrated three bishops, Cuthbert of Hereford, 
Ethelfrith of Elmham, and Herewald of Sher- 
borne. The same year he received a letter from 
St. Boniface, asking for the Responsiones of St. 
Gregory to Augustine, as to whether a man might 
marry a woman for whose son he had been 
sponsor, and in what year St. Gregory sent his 
mission to Britain (Mon, Mogunt. ed. Jaffé, no. 
30; Councils, Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 335, 336). 
Nothelm certainly held one ecclesiastical council 
in 736 or 737, attended by nine bishops of the 
province; one act, by which he ordered the re- 
storation of a charter concerning an estate at 
Withington to. the abbess Hrotwari, is preserved 
in the Worcester Cartulary ; (Kemb. C. D. no. 82, 
Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 338). This act is de- 
scribed as a decree of a sacred synod. Nothelm’s 


es 
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name appears in another charter as corroborating 
a record in April 738 (Kemble, C. D. no. 86). 

He died after a pontificate of five years on 
the 17th of Octoker, probably in the year 739: 
(Cont. Bed. M. H. B. 288; see Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii. 335), but as his successor was ap- 
pointed in 740 his death is sometimes advanced 
a year. Cuthbert was certainly archbishop in 
740. 

A short poetical life of Nothelm containing 
ten lines only, and no particulars, is printed 
from a Lambeth MS. in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, 
ii. 71. The historians of St. Augustine’s add to 
our information about him only that he was a 
patron of Abbat Northbald (Elmham, 312), and 
his epitaph in four lines of Latin verse. As he 
was not a monk he does not seem to have caught 
the fancy of the Benedictine Annalists: but in 
the Bollandist Acts, October, vol. iii. pp. 117— 


124, there is an article on his history. 


His career as archbishop is unfortunately ob- 
scure; coinciding as it does with one of the 
darkest portions of Kentish history, and with 


the period of the greatest illumination in the 


ehurch of York, any ray of historical light from 
Canterbury would have been doubly valuable. 


"As it is, Bede’s obligation to Nothelm during his 


tenure of office at St. Paul’s is the most impor- 


. tant point about his history. 


The literary history of Nothelm elaborated by 
Leland (Scriptores, p. 131) and Bale (ed. 1559, 
p. 100) is imaginary, or, to say the least, apo- 
eryphal. {s.] 


NOTHGITHA. [Norserm (1).J 
NOTHLAN, bishop... [NaTHALAN.] 


NOUS... In the Valentinian system [VALEN- 
rinus], Nous is the first: male Aeon. . Together 
with: his conjugate female Aeon, Aletheia, 
he emanates from the Propator Bythos. and his 
coeternal Ennoia or Sige; and these four form 
the primordial. Tetrad. Like the other male 
Aeons he is sometimes regarded as bisexual, in- 
eluding in himself the female Aeon who is 
paired with him. He is the Only Begotten; and 
is styled the Father, the Beginning of all, inas- 
much as from him are derived immediately or 
mediately the remaining Aeons who complete 
the Ogdoad, thence the Decad, and thence the 
Dodecad; in all thirty, Aeons constituting the 
Pleroma. He aloné is capable of knowing the 
Propator; but when he desired to impart like 
knowledge to the other Aeons, was withheld 
from so doing by Sige. When Sophia, youngest 
Acon of the thirty, was brought into peril by 
her yearning after this knowledge, Nous was 
foremost of the <Aeons in interceding for her. 
From him, or through him from the Propator, 
Horus was sent to restore her. After her re- 
storation, Nous, according to the providence of 
the Propator, produced another pair, Christ and 
the Holy Spirit, “in order to give fixity and 
stedfastness (eis mht Kal ornprypdv) to the 
Pleroma.” For this Christ teaches the Aeons to 
be content to know that the Propator is in him- 
self incomprehensible, and can be perceived only 
through the Only Begotten(Nous). (lren. Haeres. 
I. i. 1-5; Hippol. Ref. vi. 29-31; Theod. Haer. 
Fab. i. 7.) 

A similar conception of Nous appears in the 
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later teaching of the Basilidean School [Basi- 
Lips], according to which he is’ the first 
begotten of the Unbegotten Father, and himself 
the parent of Logos, from whom emanate suc- 
cessively Phronesis, Sophia, and Dynamis. But 
in this teaching Nous is identified with Christ, 
is named Jesus, is sent to save those that be- 
lieve, and returns to Him who sent him, after a 
passion which is apparent only,—Simon the 
Cyrenian being substituted for him on the 
cross (Iren. I, xxiv. 4; Theod. H. #.i.4).  Itis 
probable, however, that Nous had a place in 
the original system of Basilides himself; for his 
Ogdoad, “the great Archon of the universe, the 
ineffable ” (Hipp. vi. 25) is apparently made up 
of the five members named by Irenaeus (as 
above), together with two whom we find in 
Clement (Strom. iv. 25), Dikaiosyne and Kirene,— 
added to the originating Father. 
The antecedent of these systems is that of 
Simon Magus (Hipp. vi. 12 ff; Theod. I. i.), 
of whose six “roots” emanating from ‘the 
Unbegotten Fire, Nous is first. The correspon- 
dence of these “ roots” with the first six Aeons 
which Valentinus derives from Bythos, is 
noted by Hippolytus (vi. 20), Simon says in 
his ’Andgpaois peyddn (ap. Hipp. vi. 18), 
“There are two offshoots of the entire ages, 
haying neither beginning nor end. ... Of these 
the one appears from above, the great power, 
the Nous of the universe, administering all 
things, male; the other from beneath, the great 
Epinoia, female, bringing forth all things.” 
To Nous and Epinoia correspond Heaven and 
Earth, in the list given by Simon of the six 
material counterparts of his six emanations. 
The identity of this list with the six material 
objects alleged by Herodotus (i.) to be wor- 
shipped by the Persians, together with the 
supreme place given by Simon to Fire asthe 
primordial power, leads us to look to Persia for 
the origin of these systems in one-aspect. In 
another, they connect themselves with the 
teaching of Pythagoras and of Plato. In the 
subsequent developments of Neoplatonism, Nous 
is prominent. Td *Ov, Novs, and Vuxy, consti- 
tute the Trinity of Plotinus.. [NEOPLATONISM, 
p- 20.) (Harvey’s Zrenaeus, Prelim. Obss. ; 
Mansel’s Gnostic Heresies.) (J. Gw.j 


NOVATIANISM. The members of this 
sect were called by themselves Ka@apof (Euseb. 
H. E. vi. 43). They were called by others 
Novatiani (Pacian. Zp. i. sec. i.); Mundi 
(Ambr. de Poenit. lib. i. cap. i.); Navdra, 
Navartavol, "Apiorepol, or "Aplaro: (Soc. H. H. 
iv. 28; Conc. OP. can. vii. in Hef. ii, 366, 
Clark’s ed.; Timoth. CP. in Meursii Var. Div. . 
Lib. pp. 121, 125); Navariavol aipeotrar 
(Suidas), Montenses, Moytijo1o (Noris, Hist. 
Donat. Opp. iv. 301, ed. 1732, and Hef. ii. 
887, ed. Clark; cf. however Cod. Thcod. ed. 
Haenel, p. 1550, which applies this name to 
Donatists) ; Sinistri, Scaevi (Bened. ed. in 
Ambr. de Poenit. l.c.). Offshoots of the sect 
are called Sabbatiani or SaSBariavod in Cod. 
Theod. ed. Haen. pp. 1566, 1570, and Proto-~ 
paschitae in Cod. Theod. p. 1581. 

Novatianism was the first great schism in the 
church on a pure question of discipline. In 
Montanism questions of discipline were involved 
as side issues, but did not constitute its essential 
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difference. All sects previous to Novatianism 
had erred on the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
Novatians alone were orthcdox thereupon. The 
church therefore baptized even . Montanists, 
while admitting Novatians by imposition of 
hands alone (Conc, Laodic. can. vii. viii. ; “Hef. 
Councils, ed. Clark, t. ii. 303, 3325; Cone. CP. 
can. vii. in Hef. 1. c. ut sup.; Pitra, Jur. Wecles. 
Graec. Hist. i. 430, 576). The reader will find 
in the articles on Cyprian, NovarraN, and 
Novatus the circumstances which gave rise in 
A.D. 251 to the so-called, Novatian sect. The 
principles, however, which Novatian formulated 
into a system, and to which he gave a name, 
took not their rise from him; they existed and 
flourished long before. The origin of the Nova- 
tian schism must be sought in the struggle 
which, originating with The Shepherd of Hermas 
(Baur, Church Hist. tvans. Menzies, 1879, 4.ai, 
p- 50, note; ef. Ritschl, Bntstehung der Althkath. 
Kirche, 2nd ed. p. 529), had been raging at 
Rome for seventy years, at first with the 
Montanists and the followers of Tertullian, 
and then between Hippolytus and Callistus. 
Every one of the distinctive principles of 
Novyatianism will be found advocated ‘by some 
or all of them (Baur, 7. c. p. 270, note). The 
Montanists rejected the lapsed, and in fact all 
who. were guilty. of mortal sins, Tertullian 
second marriages, as also did the strict dis- 
eipline of the 2nd century (Ambr. de Viduis, 
cap. ii.; Lumper, Hist. SS. PP. iii. 95. De 
S. Athenag.; Aug. Ep. ad Julian. de Viduit.). 
Hippolytus held, in a great degree, the 
same stern views. This identity in principle 
between Montanism and Noyatianism has been 
noted by many; both of the ancients and 
moderns, ¢g. Epiph. Haer, 59; Hieron. Opp. 
Migne, Pat. Lat. t. i. 188, Ep. ad Mareellam, 
457, Hp. ad Oceanum; t. vii. 697 cont. Jovinian, 
lib. ii.; Gieseler, H. 2, t. i. pp. 213-215, 284, 
ed. Clark; Neander, Anti-Gnostic, +t. ii. p. 362; 
Bunsen, Christ. and Mankind, t. i. 395, 428; 
Pressensé, Life and Pract. of Barly Oh. lib: i. 
cap. 6, 7; Baur, 7. c. pp. 124-126. Not with 
Montanism only, but also with Donatism is 
Novatianism allied, for it is the same question, 
viz. the treatment of the lapsed, which under- 
lay that schism as well. Other points of 
similarity between the three may just be noted. 
They all sprung up, or else found their most 
enthusiastic supporters in Africa, They each 
arose simultaneously with great persecutions. 
They were separated by periods of about fifty 
years. The two earliest of them at least, as we 
shall have occasion to notice, proved their essen- 
tial oneness, uniting their ranks in Phrygia in 
the course of the 4th century. Novatianism 
may indeed be regarded as a conservative protest 
on behalf of the ancient discipline against the 
prevalent liberalism of the Roman church (Baur, 
“4. ¢. p. 271). The sterner treatment of the 
lapsed naturally found favour with the more en- 
thusiastic party, who usually give the tone to 
any religious society. Thus Eleutherus, bishop 
- of Rome, in latter part of 2nd century was in- 
clined to take the Puritan view (Euseb. H. Z, 
lib. y. cap. 3). Ozanam, in his History of Civili- 
zation in Sth Cent. t. ii. p. 214, Eng. trans., has 
noted an interesting proof of the prevalence at 
that time of this view in Rome. Archaeologists 
have often been puzzled by the symbol ofa Good 
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Shepherd, carrying a kid, not a lamb, on his 
shoulders, found in the cemetery of St. Callistus. 
Ozanam explains it as a reference by the ex- 
cavators of the cemetery to~the prevalent Mon- 
tanist doctrine, which denied the possibility of a 
goat being brought back in this life. Novatian- 
ism thus fell upon ground prepared for it, and 
found in every quarter a body of adherents with 
whose views it coincided. At the same time it 
must be observed that Novatian was the first 
who made the treatment of the lapsed the ex= 
press ground of schism, In fact many continued 
to hold the same view within the church during 
the next one hundred and fifty years (cf. Hef. 
Councils, t. i. p. 134, Clark’s ed. ; Innocent I. Ep. 
ii, ad Eaxwperium, in Mansi, iii, 1039). This fact 
accounts for the rapid spread of the sect. In 
Africa they established themselves in many 
cities within the course of the two years subse- 
quent to Novatian’s consecration in the spring 
of A.D. 251 (CypRIAN, Vol. I. p. 746 of this 
Dict.). In Southern Gaul Marcian, bishop of 
Arles, joined them (Cypr. Zp. Ixviii.; Greg. 
Turon. Hist. Francor. lib, i. in Migne, Pat. 
Lat. \xxi. 175). In the Hast they made great 
progress, as we conclude from the state of affairs 
presented to us by Socrates. Between a.p. 260 
and the council of Nice we hear scarcely any= 
thing about them. The controversies about 
Sabellianism and Paul of Samosata, together 
with the rising tide of Arianism, occupied the 
church during the concluding years of the 3rd 
century, while the peace which it enjoyed pre- 
vented the question of the lapsed becoming a 
practical one. We may, however, trace the 
influence of this period on Novatian doctrine. 
It became harder and sterner. Obliged to vindi- 
cate their position, they drew the reins tighter 
than Novatian had done. With him idolatry 
was the one crying sin which excluded from 
communion. During the long peace there was 
no temptation to this sin, therefore his followers 
were obliged to add all other deadly sins to the 
list (Soc. H. H. vii. 25; Ambr..de Poenit. lib. i. 
capp. 2, 3; Ceill. v. 466, 467), At the council 
of Nice we find them established far and wide, 
with a regular succession of bishops at the 
principal cities of the empire and in the highes¢ 
reputation for piety. The monk Eutychian, one of 
their number, was a celebrated miracle-worker; 
reverenced by Constantine himself, who also en= 
deavoured at the same time to lead one of their 
bishops, Acesius, to unite with the Catholics 
(Soc. H. Zi. 10, 13) [Actsrus}. - During the 4th 
century we can trace their history much more 
clearly in the East than in the West, as Socrates 
gives such copious details about them, as have 
led some (Nicephorus, Baronius, and P. Labbaeus). 
to suspect that he was a member of the sect. 
In the East their fortunes were very varying. 
Under Constantine they were tolerated and even 
favoured (Cod. Lheod. ed. Haenel, lib. xvi. tit. v. 
p. 1522). Under Constantius they were violently 
persecuted, together with the rest of the 
Homoousian party, by the patriarch Mace- 
donius. Socrates (ii. 38) mentions several 
martyrs for the Catholic faith whom they. then 
furnished, specially one Alexandera Paphlagonian, 
to whose memory they built a church at Con- 
stantinople existing in his own day, Several of 
their churches, too, were destroyed at Constan- 
tinople and Cyzicus, but were restored by Julian 
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npon his accession, and Agelius their bishop was 
banished. ‘ But Macedonius consummated his 
wickedness in the following manner. Hearing 
there was a great number of the Novatian sect 
in the province of Papblagonia, and especially at 
Mantinium, and, perceiving that such a nume- 
yous body could not be driven from their homes 
by ecclesiastics alone, he caused, by the emperor’s 
permission, four companies of soldiers to be sent 
into Paphlagonia that, through dread of the 
military, they might receive the Arian opinion. 
But those who inhabited Mantinium, animated 
to desperation by zeal for their religion, armed 
themselves with long reaping-hooks, hatchets, 
and whatever weapons came to hand, and went 
forth to meet the troops, on which, a conflict en- 
suing, many indeed of the Paphlagonians were 
slain, but nearly all the soldiers were destroyed.” 
This persecution well-nigh brought about a 
union between the Catholics and the Novatians, 
- as the former frequented the churches of the 
latter party during the Arian supremacy. The 
Novatians again, however, as in Constantine’s 
time, were obstinate in refusing to unite with 
those whose church-theory was different from 
their own, though their faith was alike. Under 
Valens, seven years later, A.D. 366, they suffered 
another persecution, and Agelius was again 
exiled. Under Theodosius, bishop at Constan- 
tinople, Agelius appeared in conjunction with 
the orthodox patriarch Nectarius as joint- 
defenders of the Homoousian doctrine at the 
synod of A.D. 383, on which account the emperor 
conferred on their churches equal privileges with 
those of the establishment (Soc. H. H. v. 10, 
20). John Chrysostom’s severe zeal for church 
discipline led him to persecute them. When 
visiting Ephesus to consecrate a bishop, A.D. 401, 
he deprived them of their churches, an act to 
which many attributed John’s subsequent mis- 
fortunes. An expression uttered by Chrysostom 
in reference to their peculiar views about sin 
after baptism, “ Approach (the altar) though you 
may have repented a thousand times,” led to a 
literary controversy between him and the learned 
and witty Sisinnius, Novatian bishop of Con- 
stantinople (Soc. H. Z. vi. 21, 22). Two or 
three other points of interest may be noted in 
their history during the 4th century. About 
the year 374 there occurred a schism in their 
yanks concerning the true time of Easter. 
Hitherto the Novatians had strictly observed the 
Catholic rule, A few obscure Phrygian bishops 
however convened a synod at Pazum or Paza- 
coma, where they agreed to celebrate the same 
day as that on which the Jews keep the Feast 
of Unleavened Bread. This canon was passed 
in the absence of Agelius of Constantinople, 
Maximus of Nice, and the bishops of Nicomedia 
and Cotyaeum, their leading men (Soc. H. £. iv. 
28). Jewish influence was also at work, as Sozo- 
men (vii. 18) tells us that a number of priests were 
converted by the Novatians at Pazum during the 
reign of Valens, who still retained their Jewish 
ideas about Easter. ‘To this sect was. given the 
name Protopaschitae (Cod. Theod. ed. Haenel, 
p. 1581), where severe penalties are denounced 
against them as worshippers of a different Christ 
because observing Easter otherwise than the 
orthodox. This question, when raised by a 
presbyter of Jewish birth; named Sabbatius, 
some twenty years later, caused a further schism 
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among the Novatians, at Constantinople, under 
the episcopate of Marcian, A.D. 391, whence the 
name Sabbatiani (SaBfariavol). his division of 
the Novatians finally coalesced with the Montan- 
ists, though we can trace its distinct existence 

till the middle of the 5th century [SaBparrus]. | 
(Soc. H, Z. v. 213 Soz. H. B. vii. 18 ; Cod. Theod. 
ed. Haenel, pp. 1566, 1570, 1581). The curious 
student will find many particulars’ about the 
various customs of the Eastern Novatians and 
concerning the reflex influence of the sect on the 
church in the matter, of auricular confession in 
Soc. H. #. v.19, 22. The historian in cap. 19 
ascribes the original establishment of the office 
of penitentiary presbyter and secret confession 
to the Novatian schism. To prevent scrupulous 
persons knowing who had lapsed, the bishops 
appointed a presbyter to receive privately the 
confession of penitents. ‘This office continued in 
Constantinople till the time of the patriarch 
Nectarius, 4.D. 391, when it was abolished owing 
to a grave scandal which arose therefrom. 
Thenceforward it was determined “to leave 
every one to his own conscience with regard 
to participation in the sacred mysteries.” 
The succession of Novatian patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople during the 4th century was Acesius, 
Agelius Marcianus, Sisinnius (Soc. H. Z. 
y. 21; vi. 22; Soz. H. H..vii. 14). During 
the 5th century the Novatians continued to 
flourish notwithstanding occasional troubles. 
In Constantinople their bishops during the first 
half of the century were Sisinnius, died in 
A.D. 412, Chrysanthus in 419, Paul in 438 
and Marcian. They lived on amicable terms 
with the orthodox patriarch Atticus, who, re- 
membering their fidelity under the Arian perse- 
cution, protected them from their enemies. Paul 
even enjoyed the reputation of a miracle- 
worker, and died in the odour of universal 
sanctity, all sects and parties uniting in singing 
psalms at his funeral (Soc. H. Z. vii. 46). In 
Alexandria, however, they were persecuted by 
Cyril, their bishop Theopemptus and their 
churches plundered, notwithstanding which they 
continued to exist in large numbers in that city 
till the 7th century, when Eulogius, Catholic. 
patriarch of Alexandria, wrote a treatise against 
them (Phot. Cod. 182, 208; Ceill. xi. 589). 
Even in Scythia their churches existed, as we find 
Marcus, a bishop from that country, present 
at the death of Paul, Novatian bishop of Con- 
stantinople in July 21, 438. In Asia Minor, 
again, we find them as widely dispersed as the 
Catholics. In parts of it, indeed, the orthodox 
party seem for long to have been completely 
absorbed by those who took the Puritan view. 
Epiphanius tells us, for instance, there were no- 
Catholics for 112 years in the city of Thyatira 
(Haer. li.; Lumper, Hist. SS. PP. viii. 259). 
They had established a regular parochiab 
system. Thus (in Boeckh, Corp. Gr. Inscriptt. 
iv. 9268) we find at Laodicea in Lycaonia 
an inscription on a tombstone erected by one 
Aurelia Domna to her husband Paul, deacon of 


name of the sect, speculates about some unknown 
town of Nada to which the holy deacon might be 
assigned. Amid the corruptions of the Greek language 
Navaros was a frequent form assumed by the larger 
Navaravos. See references at beginning of articte. 
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while even towards the end of the preceding 
century St. Basil, though hesitating on grounds 
similar to those of Cyprian, to recognize their 
baptism, concludes in its favour on the express 
ground that it was for the advantage and profit 
of the populace that it should be received (Basil, 
Lip. clxxxviii. ad Amphiloch.; cf. R. 'T. Smith’s 
Basil the Great, p. 119). After the close of the 
5th century we find but few notices of their his- 
tory. As the times of persecution receded into the 
distance of antiquity, their protest about the 
lapsed seemed obsolete and their adherents fell 
away, on the one side to the church, on the other 
to sects like the Montanists. The last formal 
notice of their existence in the East within our 
period will be found in the ninety-fifth canon 
of the Trullan (Quinisext) council A.p. 692. In 
the West we have no such particular details 
of the history of the Novatian schism as in the 
East. Yet we can perceive clear evidence of 
their widespread and long-continued influence, 
Already we have noted their extension into 
Southern Gaul and Africa in the very earliest 
days of its history. In Alexandria also, whose 
<hurch-life, however, belongs more to the East 
than the West, we have noted its last historical 
manifestation. Between the middle of the 3rd 
century, when it arose, and the close of the 5th, 
we find repeated notices of its existence and 
power. Constantine’s decree (Cod: Theod. XVI.v.2, 
with Gothofred’s comment), for instance, giving 
them’ a certain restricted liberty, was directed 
to Bassus, probably vicarius of Italy. Towards 
the close of the same 4th century we find a 
regular ‘succession of Novatian bishops. existing 
—doubtless from Novatian’s time— at Rome, and 
held in such high repute for piety that the 
emperor Theodosius granted his life to the cele- 
brated orator Symmachus on the prayer of the 
Novatian pope Leontius, a.p. 388. In the begin- 
ning of the 5th century, however, pope Celes- 
tine persecuted them, deprived them of their 
churches, and compelled Rusticula their bishop 
to hold his meetings in private, an act which 
Socrates considers as another proof of the over- 
weening and unchristian insolence of the Roman 
see (H. Z. vii. 11). In the Code we find about the 
same time several severe edicts directed against 
the Novatians (Cod. Theod. ed. Haenel, lib. xvi. 
tit. v. legg. 59, 65, cf. vi.6). In the south of Gaul 
and north of Italy and Spain the Novatian sect 
seems to have taken as firm root as in Phrygia 
and central Asia Minor. Whether the original 
religious teaching of the people whose Chris- 
tianity may haye been imported from Africa 
but a short time before by Marcellinus 
[Marcerxtinus, (2)], or the physical features— 
the mountainous character, for instance, of 
these countries—may not have inclined them 
towards its stern discipline is a fair question. 
The fact, however, is proved by the treatises 
which Pacian of Barcelona and Ambrose of 
Milan felt necessary to direct against them, 
They are couched in language which proves the 
sect to have been then an aggressive one and a 
real danger to the church by the assertion of its 
superior sanctity and purity. The work of the 
Milanese bishop was evidently in answer to some 
work Jately produced by them (De Poenit. lib. 
ii. cap. x.). The Separatist tendency begotten 
of Novatianism in this district and continued 
through \Priscillianism, Adoptionism, and Clau- 
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dius of Turin (Neander, H. Z, t. vi. 119-130, 
ed, Bohn; cf. specially note on p. 119) may be 
a point of contact between the Novatians of 
primitive times and the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses of the Middle Ages. Their wide spread 
in Africa in Augustine’s time is attested by 
Augustine, cont. Gaudent. in Opp. ed. Bened. 
Paris, ix. 642, 794. 

The principal controversial works directed 
against the sect which remain to us, beside 
those of Cyprian noted under his name, are the 
epistles of St. Pacian of Barcelona, the de 
Poenitentia of St. Ambrose, and the Quaestiones 
in Nov. Testam. num. cii. wrongly attributed to 
St. Augustine and found in the Parisian Ben. 
edit. t. iii. pars ii, 2942-2958, assioned by the 
editor to Hilary the deacon who lived under pope 
Damasus. The work of Pacian contains many 
interesting historical notices of the sect. From 
it we find they refused to the Catholics the name 
of a church, calling them Apostaticum, Capito- 
Tinum, or Synedrium, and, on the other hand, 
rejected the name Novatians and styled them- 
selves simply Christians (Jp. ii. sec. 3). The 
following were-some of the texts relied on by 
the Novatians, and to the consideration of which 
the writers on the Catholic side applied them- 
selves (1 Sam. ii. 25; Matt. x. 33; xii. 313 xiii. 
47-49 ; 1 Cor. vi. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 20 ; Heb. vi. 4-7; 
1 John y. 15). Novatianism in the tests which 
it used, its efforts after a perfectly pure commu- 
nion, its crotchetty interpretations of Scripture, 
and many other features, presents a striking 
parallel to many modern sects. In addition to 
the original authorities already quoted, there 
may be consulted Ceillier, ii. 427, ct passim ; 
Walch, Ketzerhist. ii. 185; Natal. Alex. ed. 
Mansi, saec. iii. cap. iii. art. iv.; Till. Mém.; 
Bingham, Opp. t. vi. 248, 570 viii. 233, ed. 
Lond. 1840; Gieseler, H. 2. i. 284, ed. Clark ; 
Neander, H. Z, ed. Bohn, i. 330-345, 

(G. T. S.] 


NOVATIANUS (Novartanvs, Cyprian, 
Ep. xliv.; Noovdros, Euseb. H. Z. vi. 43 ; 
Navdros, Soc. H. B. iv. 28. Lardner has ap- 


pended a lengthened note to the 47th chapter ~ 


of his Credibility to prove that Eusebius and the 
Greeks in general were correct in calling the 
Roman presbyter Novatus, not Novatianus. He 
attributes the origin of the latter name to 
Cyprian, who called the Roman presbyter No- 


vatianus, as being a follower of his own rebel- 


lious priest, Novatus of Carthage). Novatian, 
the founder of Novatianism, is said by Philo- 
storgius to have been a Phrygian by birth, a 
notion which may have originated in the 
popularity of his system in Phrygia and its 
neighbourhood (Lightfoot’s Colussians, p: 98). 
He was, before his conversion, a philosopher, but 
we cannot certainly determine the sect to which 
he belonged, though from a comparison of the 
language of Cyprian in Hpist. ly. sec. 13, ad 
Antonian., with the Novatian system itself, we 
should be inclined to fix upon the Stoic, The 
circumstances of his conversion and baptism are 
stated by Pope Cornelius in his letter to Fabius 
of Antioch (Husebius, 7. c.), but we must accept 
his statements with much caution. He was a 


very tetchy man, and his narration was evidently 


coloured by his feelings. The facts of the case 
appear to be thus. He was converted after he 
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‘had come to manhood, and received clinical bap- 
“tism, but. was never confirmed, which furnishes 
‘Cornelius with one of his principal accusations. 


Notwithstanding this defect he was admitted to 
the clerical order, and, according to a tradition 
preserved in the treatise of Eulogius of Alex- 
andria against his followers, he was for a 
time archdeacon of Rome, and was ordained 
presbyter to deprive him of that position and 
its customary claim to succeed to the see when 
vacant (cf. Neander, H. B. v. 158). This tra- 
dition, however, is contradicted by the state- 
ment of Cornelius, who, though an enemy, 
admits that his predecessor Fabianus had 


considered him so worthy of the office of 


presbyter as to have ordained him thereto in 
opposition to the whole body of the clergy who 
were opposed to the ordination of clinics, Nova- 
tian’s talents, especially his eloquence, to which 
even Cyprian witnesses (Zp. lx. 3), rapidly 
brought him to the front, and he became the 
most influential presbyter of the Roman church. 
In this character, the see being vacant, he 
wrote Hp, xxx., to the Carthaginian church, 
touching the treatment of the lapsed, while 
the anonymous author of the treatise against 
Novatian, written A.D. 255, and included by 
Erasmus athong Cyprian’s works, describes him 
while remaining in the church as “having 
been a precious vessel, an house of the Lord, 
who, as long as he was in the church, be- 
wailed the faults of other men as his own, 
bore the burdens of his brethren as the apostle 
directs, and by his exhortations strengthened 
such as were weak in the faith.” This testimony 
sufficiently disposes of the accusation of Cor- 
nelius that Novatianus denied the faith in time 
of persecution, declaring himself “ an admirer of 
a different philosophy.” In the earlier part of 
A.D, 250 he approved of a moderate policy 
towards the lapsed, but towards the close of the 
year he changed his mind, and seems to have 
taken up such extreme views that the martyr 
Moses, who probably suffered on the last day of 
250, condemned his course (see Art. on CYPRIAN, 
Vol. I. p. 748 of this Dictionary). ‘The chronology 
of this period, which presents many difficulties, 
will be found amply discussed there and in 
Lipsius (Chronol. d. Rim. Bisch. pp. 200-210). 
In March, 251, Cornelius was consecrated bishop 
(Lipsius, 7. ¢. p. 205). This roused the stricter 
party to action (Cyprian, Zp. xlvi.). Novatus, 
the Carthaginian agitator, having meanwhile 
arrived at Rome, flung himself into their ranks, 
urging them to take the final step of setting up 
an opposition bishop. For this purpose he made 
a journey into distant parts of Italy, whence he 
brought back three bishops who consecrated 
Noyatian [Novatus]. ‘Their names may possibly 
have been Marcellus, Alexander of Aquileia, and 
Agamemnon of Tibur (cf. Eulogii Cont. Nova- 
tianos, in Phot. Cod. 182, 208; Euseb. H. Z. vi. 
43; Theodoret, Haeret. Fub. iii. 5). On the other 
hand Bingham suggests Opp, Lond. 1840, t. viii. 
p- 235, that Trophimus was the name of the lead- 
ing consecrator, quoting Cyprian (Zp. lv. sec. 8). 
After his consecration he despatched the usual 
epistles announcing it to the bishops of the chief 
sees, to Cyprian, Dionysius of Alexandria, Fabius 
of Antioch. Cyprian rejected his communion at 
once. Dionysius wrote exhorting him to retire 
from his schismatical position (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 
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45), Fabius, however, soinclined to his side that 
Dionysius addressed to him a letter on the sub- 
ject ; and two bishops, Firmilianus of Cappadocia 
and Theoctistus of Palestine, wrote to Dionysius 
requesting his presence at the council of Antioch 
to restrain tendencies in that direction (Euseb. 
vi. 44, 46). In the latter part of the same year 
Novatian was formally excommunicated by a 
synod of sixty bishops at Rome. He then threw 
himself into the work of organising a distinct 
church, rebaptizing all who came over to his 
side (Cyprian, Dp. Ixxiii. 2), and despatching 
letters and emissaries to the most distant parts 
of the East and West (Soc. H. ZL. iv. 28). His 
subsequent career is buried in darkness, save that 
Socrates informs us that he suffered martyrdom 
under Valerian (Socrates, H. H. iv. 28; cf. the 
apocryphal Acts of Novatian included in the 
treatise of Eulogius noticed above). Novatian 
was a copious writer, as we learn from Jerome 
(de Vir. Illust. c. \xx.), where we have the 
following list’ of his works: “De Pascha, de 
Sabbato, de Circumcisione, de Sacerdote, de Ora- 
tione, de Instantia, de Attalo, de Cibis Judaicis, 
et de Trinitate,” only the two last of which are 
now extant, That on Jewish meats was written 
at some place of retreat from persecution. The 
Jewish controversy seems to have been very hot 
just then at Rome, and Novatian wrote his 
treatise to refute their contention about dis- 
tinction of meats. He points out that the old 
law prohibited certain meats to restrain Jewish 
intemperance, and to reprove in man certain 
vices mystically depicted in animals (cf. cap. iii. 
with Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 18). He shews,' 
however, that all such shadows have been done 
away in Christ, and that Christians have now 
liberty to eat everything save what is offered to 
idols. Jerome describes his work on the Trinity 
as an epitome of Tertullian’s, and as attributed 
by some to Cyprian (Hieron. Apol. cont. Rufin. 
lib, ii. Opp. t. iv. p. 415). It proves Novatian 
to have been a diligent student, as its arguments 
are identical with those of Justin Martyr in his 
Dialog. cum Tryph. cap. exxvii.; Tertull. adv. 
Prag. cap. xiv.-xxv.; Clem, Alex. Strom. ii. 16 ; 
vy. 11, 12. He deals first with the absolute per- 
fection of the Father, His invisibility, &c., then 
discugses the anthropomorphic expressions of the 
Scriptures, laying down that “such things were 
said about God indeed, but they are not to be 
imputed to God but to the people. It is not 
God who is limited, but the perception of the 
people.” In cap. vii. he declares that even the 
terms Spirit, Light, Love, are only in an imper- 
fect degree applicable to God. In cap. ix.—xxvill. 
he discusses the true doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, explaining, like Clement and others, the 
theophanies of the Old Testament as manifesta- 
tions of Christ, and refuting the doctrine of the 
Sabellians, or Artemonites, according to Neander 
(A. E, ii, 298), which had just then developed 
itself, He ends the discussion by explaining the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, wherein he is 
thought by some to have fallen into error. He 
was quoted indeed by the Macedonians of the next 
century as supporting their view (cf. Fabric. Bib. 
Graec. xii. 565 and references noted there ; 
Bull’s Def. of Nicene Creed, ii. 476, Oxon, 1852; 
Judg. of Cath. Ch. pp. 9, 137, 291, Oxon. 1855). 
Lardner (Credib. cap. 47, t. iii. 242) 
shews that Novatian did not accept the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews as Scripture, since he 
never quotes any texts out of it, though there were 
several which fayoured his cause, notably Heb. 
vi. 4-8, His followers, however, in the next 
century, did use them. Some have even thought 
that Novatian was the author of the Refutation 
of all Heresies (Bunsen, Christ. and Mankind, i. 
480). The works of Novatian were published by 
Welchmann, Oxon, 1724; by Jackson, London, 
1728, and in Galland. Bib. PP. t. iii. They 
have been also translated in the volume of 


Clark’s Ante-Nicene Lib. containing the second: 


part of St. Cyprian’s writings, Edinburgh, 1869. 
Jackson’s edition is the best. It was severely 
criticised by S. Crellius in a work styled 
Artemoniti defensio emendat. in Novatiano factar. 
cont. J. Jackson, Lond. 1729. [FortTuNnatus ; 
Maximus; Mosss; Evaristus ; Dronystus ; 
Fasius ; Nicosrratus (1).] (Forbesii Instruct. 
Histor. Theolog. p. 666: Lumper, Hist. SS. PP: 
viii. 259; Natal. Alex. ed. Mansi, saec, iii. cap. i. 
art. iv.; Welch’s Ketzerhist. ii. 185; Neander, 
H. E. ed. Bohn, pp. 830-335; Ceillier, ii. 426 ; 
Gieseler, H. H. i, 284, ed, Clark.)  [G. T. S.] 


NOVATUS (1), presbyter of Carthage. He 
seems to have been an original opponent of 
Cyprian’s election, but is first mentioned by him 
in Lp. xiy. sec. 5, with three other presbyters— 
Donatus, Fortunatus, and Gordius—as haying 
written about some question to Cyprian then in 
retirement. This was, doubtless, touching the 
request of the confessors, to have peace granted 
to certain of the lapsed which, in Zp. 50, 
Cyprian refuses until he had taken counsel with 
the presbyters and faithful laity. Cyprian, in 
this latter epistle, reproves certain presbyters, 
evidently Novatus and his companions, who, 
“considering neither the fear of God nor the 
honour of the bishop,” had already granted 
peace to the lapsed. In Zp, xliii., writing to 
the church of Carthage, he compares Novatus 
and his associates to the five chief commise 
sioners entrusted with the conduct of the per- 
secution, and, as it seems, intimates that they 
threatened to raise a riot upon his appearance 
from his place of retirement. In Ep. iii, 3 
Cyprian, writing to Cornelius, gives a very bad 
character of Novatus. He describes him as one 
“ever eager for innovation, of insatiable 
avarice, puffed up with pride, always known for 
evil to the bishops here, a heretic, and per- 
fidious,” again, as “having robbed orphans, 
defrauded the church, permitted his father to 
die of hunger, haying kicked his wife when 
pregnant, and having thus become the murderer 
of his own child.” The critic will be apt to 
think that Cyprian’s feelings must have here 
coloured his judgment, as such a bishop as he 
was could scarcely have tolerated such a bad 
man in the presbyterate. He, in the same 
epistle, describes him as having made his 
follower Felicissimus a deacon, and then “at 
Rome committing greater and more grievous 
crimes. He who at Carthage made a deacon 
against the church, there made a bishop.” The 
Liberian catalogue in like manner describes 
Novatus as ordaining Novatian in Rome and Nico- 
stratus in Africa, though Cornelius (Euseb. 
H., E. vi. 43) tells us Novatian was ordained by 
three bishops from distant parts of Italy. 
Neander (H. Z, i. 313, ed. Bohn), concluding on 
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the contrary, from Cyprian’s words, that 
Novatus, “spurning the yoke of episcopal 
monarchy,” himself ordained  Felicissimus. 
Cyprian evidently merely 
brought about the ordination of both the deacon 
and bishop. At the same time, Zp. xliii. sec. 2, 
proves that Cyprian’s wrath was specially stirred 
by some anti-episcopal innovations of Novatus 
and his party. What their character was it 
would be now impossible to determine (cf. Bing- 
ham, Dissert. on 8th Nicene canon in Opp. London, 
1840, t. viii. p. 417). After the consecration of 
Novatian, Noyatus was sent by him, together 
with Evaristus, Nicostratus, Primus and Dio- 
nysius to organize his party in Africa (Cyprian, 
Ep. 1.). After this he disappears from our sight. 
(Compare Dr. Pusey’s note upon him, appended 
to Cyprian, Zp. lii. in Oxford, Lib. of Fathers. 
See also Milman, Lat. Christ. t. i. pp. 60-62, 
ed. Lond. 1867. On the latter page he remarks 
in a note, “ We are on historical ground, or what 
a myth might be made out of these two innova= 
tors—Novatus and Novatian.”) [NovatraNnus; 
CYPRIAN. | {G. T. $.] 


NOVATUS (2), bp. of Thamogade (Hartel— 
as also some Inscriptions ; Thamugade, more com- 
mon (hod. Timgad), near Lambaesis in Numidia, 
afterwards a headquarters of Donatism (vid. 
Morcelli) Senté. Episcopor. 4 in Syn. Carth. sub 
Cyp. de Bap. 3). His expressions as one of the 
oldest of the eighty-seven bishops seem to affect 
our estimate of the date of the Agrippinensian, 
council. He could scarcely have called its. 
members “ sanctissimae memoriae ” had not the 
generation passed, nor “ collegae” if they had 
been beyond his memory. [E. W. B.] 


NOVATUS (8), called Carnonicus, a monk 
probably of the 4th century, author of a short 
Latin piece, Sententia de Humilitate ef Obedientia 
et de Caleanda Superbia. (Patr. Lat. xviii. 67; 
Ceillier, yi. 331.) [C. H.] 


NOVATUS of Sitifa. [Navarus.] 
NOVELLUS, bishop of Tyzica, a small 


town of Proconsular Africa, Thisica of Ptolemy, — 


between Tabraca and the river Bagradas (Ptol. 
iv. 3-31). The see appears to have lasted as 
late as A.D. 449, for a bishop of Tizzica was 
present at the Lateran council held in that 
year (Bocking, Not. Dign. i. p. 642). Novellus is 
mentioned by Augustine as being, together with 
Faustinus of Tuburbo, open to a charge from 
the Donatist point of view, of the same kind 
as Caecilianus, yet not condemned by his party 
on that account, probably because both he and 
Faustinus adopted Donatist views. Augustine 
does not mention the charge, but it was no doubt 
one of having received consecration from a 
“traditor.” (Aug. ad Don. post Coll. xxii. 38 ; 
Moreelli, Afr. Chr. i, 342.) Fausrinvs (4).] 
[{H. W. P.] 
NOVELLUS, bishop of Complutum, is 
mentioned in A.D. 579 by J. Biclarensis (Chron. 
in Migne, Patr. at. lxxii. 866) as an illustrious 
person. Nothing more is known of him. At 
the third council of Toledo in a.p. 589 the see 
was vacant (Hsp. Sag. vii. 179). [F. DJ 


NUADHA (Nvap, -parus, —pus, Nvat, 
Noprar), abbat, classed in recent times among 


eans that Novatus 


re 
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the bishops and archbishops, of Armagh, has a 
memoir by Colgan (Acta SS. 373), De 8. Nuadato 
archiepiscopo Ardmachano}; is noticed by O’Hanlon 
(ir. SS. ii. 637-8). He was probably an anchoret 
at Lochuamha in Lower Breffny, and succeeded 
orbach in the primacy at Armagh A.D. 812 (Four 
Mast. by O’Don. i. 419; Cotton, Fast. iii. 7). 
The Irish Annals record that in A.D, 815 (Ana. 
Ult. and Four Mast. a.p. 810) he went to Con- 
naught, for the rectification apparently of some 
abuses. He died A.D. 816. His feast is Feb. 19. 
(J. GJ 
NUB. [Anuru, Pazsis, Pommen.] 


NUDD (1) ap Ceidio, Welsh saint of the 6th 
century, member of St. Illtyd’s college (Rees, W. 
SS. 208; Williams, Zolo IZSS. 503, 930). 

[J. G.] 


NUDD (2), bishop of Llandaff early in the 
Oth century (Lib. Land. by Rees, 626), perhaps 
Nudd the “ reader,” and clerical witness of many 
charters, but probably Novis or Nywys, who 
died A.D. 873 (#.). (J. GJ 


NUDD (8) (HAtt), classed sometimes among 
the Welsh saints, one of the men of the North in 
the beginning of the 6th century, a member of St. 
Illtyd’s college, and perhaps founder of Llysvron- 
nudd (Triads in My». Arch. ii. 3, 14, 70; Skene, 
Four Anc. B. Wal. ii. 457 ; Williams, Jolo MSS. 
542 et al.). {J. GJ 


NUMENIUS (1), philosopher; vid. Dict. 
Gg R. Biog. 


NUMENIUS (2), a disciple of Lucian the 
martyr. He was one of a brilliant band who 
imbibed from him Arian principles. Among 
them was Eusebius of Nicomedia, Maris of 
Chalcedon, and Leontius of Antioch, They were 
like the rest of the Arian party rather weak 
in Christian principle. “They yielded to the 
violence of tyrants so far as to offer sacrifice 
to the gods of the heathen; but afterwards 
made amends for their lapse, Lucian their 
master himself assisting to bring them to 
vepentance,” (Philostorgii 2, H. ti. 14; Tillem, 
v. 770). (G. T. S.J 


NUMENIUS (8), a primate addressed by the 
famous ascetic Nilus on the benefit of studying 
Holy Scripture, Zp. lib. ii, 198, where Nilus 
shews that he favoured the mystical mode of 
interpreting Holy Scripture. [Niuus (8).] 

. (G. T. S.J 


NUMERIA (Cyp. Zp. 31, 32), sister of 
_ CELERINDS, unless her real name was ETEcuSA, 
q. Vv. (E. W. B.] 


NUMERIANUS (1), emperor, A.D. 284. 
M. Aurelius Numerianus, the younger son of the 
emperor Carus, was associated with his father 
in the war against the Sarmatians and Persians, 
which was the one conspicuous event in his short 
reign. He and his brother Carinus received the 
title of Caesar, and while the latter was left at 
Rome outraging the feelings of the senate and of 
all the decent citizens by a licentiousness like that 
of Elagabalus and a cruelty like that of Domi- 
tian, and attracting the admiration of the popu- 
lace by spectacles of unprecedented magnificence, 
the former accompanied his father in his Eastern 
expedition. On the death of Carus, as it was 
reported, struck by lightning, the two brothers 
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were acknowledged as emperors both by the 
army and the senate. The superstition of the 
troops saw however, in the manner of the em- 
peror’s death, an indication of the wrath of the 
gods at the attempted extension of the empire 
beyond the Tigris, and clamorously called on 
Numerian to lead them home. The young em- 
peror, amiable, cultivated, with the tastes of a 
poet and an orator, had not strength to resist 
them, and they began their march. During 
their eight months’ march to Heraclea on the 
European side of the Propontis, he was scarcely 
seen, and was carried in a litter, suffering from 
an inflammation of the eyes, brought on by ex- 
posure to the sun, or by his ceaseless weeping 
for his father’s death. All business was trans- 
acted in his name by his father-in-law, Annius 
Aper, who held the office of praetorian prefect. 
Before long a report spread that the emperor 
was dead. The soldiers rushed into the imperial 
tent and found his corpse. Suspicion fell on 
Aper, who was arrested and taken in chains to 
Chalcedon. ‘he generals and tribunes of the 
army held a council, in which DIOCLETIAN was 
elected emperor. Addressing the legions, he ap- 
pealed to the “all-seeing Sun *? as witness that 
he was guiltless of the death of Numerianus, and 
ordering Aper to be brought before his tribunal, 
pointed him out as the murderer, and, without 
waiting for his defence against the charge, 
plunged his sword into his breast. Carinus, still 
at Rome, prepared for resistance, and the two 
armies met in Moesia, near the banks of the 
Danube. The conflict, fought at Margus, was 
for a time doubtful as to its issue, but the mur- 
der of Carinus on the field of battle, by a tribune 
whose wife he had seduced, left the victory with 
Diocletian (Vopisc. Numer.; Aurel. Vict. Hpit: 
38; De Cues. 38; Eutrop. ix. 12; Zonar. xii. 305 
Gibbon, c. xii.). (EB. H. P.] 


NUMERIANUS (2), praeses of Cilicia, in 
the early part of the Diocletian persecution, 
His full name, according to the Greek version of 
the Acts of Tarachus, was Flavius Gaius Numeria- 
nus Maximus (Ruinart, Acta Sine. p. 422). The 
action of this official has given M. Ed. le Blant 
some of his best instances, shewing the use we 
can make of the acts of the martyrs to illustrate 
Roman legal procedure. (Le Blant, Les Actes 
des Mart. pp. 27-29, cf. p. 121, Paris, 1882.) 

[Gieleom 


NUMERIANUS (8), bishop in the district 
of Constantinople, bearer of a letter from pope 
Zosimus (Zp. et Decr. No. 16) to the bishops 
throughout Byzacene A.D. 418 (Ceillier, Aut. 
Sacr. vii. 538). (J. GJ 


NUMERIANUS (4), ST. Qfemorranvs, 
MuNERIANUS), July 5, bishop of Tréves (Browe- 
rus, Antig. Trevirens. i355, ii. Chr. Index p. 8; 
Boll. Acta SS. 5 Jul. ii. 281; Gall. Chr. xiii. 
385), his period being ¢, 657-670 (Brow.) or 
c, 640-666 (G. C.), while as to his exact posi- 
tion in the series, authorities are not agreed (cf. 
Mabillon, Annal. O. B. t. i. pp. 487, 507, 604 
and art. Hrpunrus). Browerus can ‘find 
nothing of him except his monumental inscrip- 
tion recording his day in the church of St. 
Helen at Tréves founded in the 11th century. 
But there are likewise charters mentioning him. 
One attributed to himself, c. 664 or 677, grant- 
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ing a privilegium to abbat Deodatus (Gail. Chr. 
xili. Instrum. p. 291; Mabillon, Annal. O. B. i. 
696; Brequigny, Diplom. num. 360, ed, Pardes- 
sus) is spurious as shewn at length by Bre- 
quigny (t, i. Proleg. pp. 100, 298) A charter 
of Sigebert II. to abbat Remaclus, 648, mentions 
him in one recension (Breq. num. 313), and 
omits him in another (Acta 3S, 1 Feb i. 235 a). 
A charter of Childeric IL., 667, mentions him 
(Breq. 359; Acta SS. 1 Feb. i, 235 E) as Me- 
morianus, (C. H.] 


NUMERIUS, a deacon of Nuceria, into 
whose fitness for the episcopal office (sacerdotium) 
the subdeacon Peter was requested by pope 
Gregory the Great to examine, A.D. 593 (Greg. 
lib, iii. ind. xi, ep. 40 in Pat. Lat. lxxyii, 3 Jaffé, 
&. P, num. 880), {C. H.] 


NUMIDICUS, African confessor in Decian 
persecution, left for dead after stoning and burn- 
ing, but recovered by his daughter. His wife 
perished. He was a presbyter, and Cyprian 
enrols him in the Carthaginian Clerus as an 
honour, assigning him a seat in the circle, pro- 
mises his elevation (to episcopate), and, Ep. 41, 
associates him with his former commissary 
Rogatian and the bishops CALDoNIUs, HrrR- 
CULANUS, and Vicror in the commission for 
relief of Carthaginian sufferers which led to the 
open schism of Futtcissrmus. In Ep. 43 he is 
one of the main stays while Cyprian is away. 

[E. W. B.] 


NUMIDIUS, bishop present as an African 
deputy at the council of Aquileia, a.p. 381, 
(Ambros. Opp. ii. 786, in Migne’s Pat. Lat. xvi. 
916, 934.) The acts of this council as there set 
forth have been challenged as spurious, but are 
accepted by the Benedictine editor and by Hefele, 
Counce. ii. 376, Clark’s translation. [G. T. S.J 


He and his colleague Felix, who was no doubt 
the bishop of Selemsela [Frrrx (150)], spoke in 
favour of the Nicene faith. This bishop was 
no doubt Numidius I. of Maxula, who, together 
with Felix of Selemsela, was a prominent speaker 
at the council of Carthage in 390 (Hard. i. 951). 
He appears also at the conference of 411, where 
his Donatist opponent is one Felix (Collat. Carth. 
cognit. i. 112, in Hard. i, 1077). He may be 
assumed to have been the Numidius who stands 
first in the address to pope Innocent at the council 
of Carthage in 416 (Hard. i. 1215) against the 
Pelagians (Tillem. vi. 157, xiii. 304, 395, 690; 
Moreelli i, 220; Geill. iv. 648). A second 
Numidius of Maxula was present at the council 
of Carthage in 525 (Hard. ii. 1082; Morcelli, 
i, 220). (C. H.] 


NUMULENUS (MumMULENvs), Gallienoble, 
father of Bobo and Bodegisilus, was called Sues- 
_ Slonicus by Greg. Tur. (Hist. Franc. vi. c. AD 5X 
c. 45, ap. Pat. Lat. Ixxi.), is highly praised by 
Fortunatus Venantius (Miscell. vii. c, 14, x. ¢. 
2), who addresses a poem and consolatory letter 
to him on the death of his daughter (Pat. Lat, 
Ixxxviii. 251, 322, sq. ; Ceillier, Aut. Sacer. xi. 
409). [J. G.] 


NUNCUPATUS, a presbyter who carried 
information to Charibert king of Paris of the 
deposition of Emerius bishop of Saintes and was 
banished (Greg. Tur. H, F. iy, 26). [C, H.] 


NURSINUS 
NUNDINARIUS (1), a deacon, who for some 


cause unknown was degraded by Silvanus bishop 
of Cirta. He endeavoured to obtain restoration 
through the influence of Purpurius bishop of 
Limata, Fortis, and Sabinus, Who each of them 
wrote letters to Silvanus and to the church of 
Cirta, exhorting reconciliation, but recommend- 
ing secrecy in the matter. ‘The dangerous facts 
to be thus concealed were (1) the act of “ tradi- 
tion” on the part of Silvanus, (2) the bribery 
by means of which Victor obtained his ordina- 
tion, whose proceeds, 20 folles, he said were 
divided among themselves by the bishops, (3) 
the corrupt means used by Purpurius and Sil- 
yanus to obtain their bishoprics, and (4) the 
money given by Lucilla for obtaining the ap- 
pointment of Majorinus. Of the truth of all 
these charges Nundinarius gave evidence before 
Zenophilus, and was supported by other wit- 
nesses, A-D. 320. (Aug. Unit. Eccl. 18, 46; c. 
Cresc. iii. 28, 32; 29,33; Hp. 53,3; Opt. i. 
14; Mon. Vet. Don. iy. ed. Oberthiir.) [Lucrnna, 
Fortis, CRESCENTIANUS, SaTURNINUS, SIL- 
VANUS. | (H.W. P.] 


NUNDINARIUS (2), bishop of Barcelona, 
¢. A.D. 465, by appointing Irenaeus his successor, 
caused an appeal to be made to pope Hilary and 
the enactment of five disciplinary canons 
(IRENAEUS (10)] (Hilarius, Epp. i. ii. ap. 
Pat. Lat. lviii.; Hard. ii. 801; Florez, Esp. 
Sag. xxix. 114; Tillem. xvi. 453 Ceillier, And. 
Sacr. x. 339). {J. GJ 


NUNNA (Non), a king of the South Saxons, 
who in concert with his kinsman Ine king of 
the West Saxons carried on a successful war in 
710 against Gerent (called Uuthgirete by Ethel- 
werd) king of the Britons (A. S. @. ann. 710; 
Flor. Wig. ann. 710; Ethelwerd, Chron. ii. 12; 
Hen. Hunt. lib. iv.; L’Estorie des Anglois, ver. 
1629; for which passages see MZ. H. B. 326, 507, 
540 c. 724 a, 784). In the charters of Kemble’s 
Cod. Dipl. he is found subscribing in 692 as king 
of the South Saxons a charter of Nothelm 
king of the South Saxons (num. 995); as king 
of the South Saxons he grants land to Beadufrid 
and his brethren dwelling in the island of 
Selsey, where Nunna desires to be buried (999); 
he grants land in 725 to bishop Eadbert (1000); 
in an undated charter (1001) he grants to 
Berhfrid a servant of God lands in the place 
called Piperingas, near the river Tarente 
[Osmunp]. 


NUNNECHIUS. [Nowxicutvs.] 
‘ NUNNINUS (Numnis), a tribune of 


Auvergne in the time of queen Tendechildis, 
said to have been preternaturally punished for 
chipping the tomb of St. Germanus of Auxerre 
(Greg. Tur. Glor. Conf. cap. 41). (C. H.] 


NUNNIO, a courtier of Childebert I. king or 
Paris (Greg. Tur. Vit. Pat. cap. ix.1). [Parro- 
CLUS.) ~ {C. H.] 


NURSINUS, a priest said to have seen in 
the hour of his death the apostles Peter and Paul 
(Greg. Mag, Dial. iv. 11; Ceill. xi, 478). 

(C. H.] 
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NYCTAGES 


NYCTAGES, heretics described by Isidorus 
Hispal., as opposing vigils on the ground that 
God made the day for work and the night for 
sleep. They took up merely the same ground 
as Vigilantius against Jerome and the subdeacon 
‘Timotheus against St. Nilus, cf. Nili Zpist. i. 26. 
(isidor. Hispal. de Becles. Offic. i. 22, m Migne’s 
Pat. Lat. t. 83, col. 759.) (G. T. S.] 


NYMPHA, a virgin saint of about the fifth 
century, honoured in Tuscany and at Rome 
(Peter Natalis, lib. x. ¢. 42, p. 197 ; Tillem. iii. 
842, 343, 709). [C. H.] 


NYMPHIDIANUS, FLAVIANUS, a 
scholasticus of Philadelphia, who renounced 
Quartodecimanism at the council of Ephesus 
(Mansi, iv. 1355, v. 610, vi. 893). {C. H.] 


NYMPHODORA, martyr in Bithynia in 
the reign of Maximian, with her sisters Meno- 
dora and Metrodora (vid. those names in D. C. A. 
and Tillem. v. 160). (C. H.] 


NYNIA, NYNYANE. [Ninzay.] 


0 


OAN, princeps, that is, abbat, of Egg in the 
Hebrides, died a.D. 724. (Ann. Ult.; Reeves, 
'S. Adamn. 307, 382.) (J. G] 


OBINUS (Ournus), the fourth name in the 
mythical list of the British bishops or arch- 
bishops of London (Godwin, de Praesulibus, ed. 
Richardson, p. 170; Ussher, Antig. ed. 1639, 
p. 67.) The compiler of the list in which the 
hame occurs was Joscelin of Furnes, a monk 
of the 12th century, of whose life and materials 
nothing satisfactory seems to be ascertained ; 
and the MS. from which Ussher and the other 
writers excerpted it has not been recognised 
(Hardy, Cat. Mat. i. 64; Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Lat. s. 0.). (S.J 


OCCILIANUS, addressed by Gregory the 
Great in A.D. 599, on his appointment as 
tribune of Hydruntum or Otranto by the exarch, 
requesting him to redress the wrongs done by 
his predecessor Viator to the inhabitants of 
Gallipoli, by exacting forced services from them, 
and otherwise oppressing them, about which 
Sabinus, or Sabinianus, bishop of the place, had 
written to complain. From another letter it 
appears that Occilianus had personally visited 
Gregory (Zpp. ix. 99, 100, 102). {F. DJ 


OCEANUS, a Roman of noble birth in the 
4th and 5th centuries, connected by birth with 
Fabiola (q. v.) and the Julian family, and by 
friendship with Jerome, Augustine and Pam- 
machius. Jerome speaks of him as his son (Zp. 
Ixxvii, 1, ed. Vall. and lxix. 10), but as the 
spiritual father of Marcellinus, the Roman 
governor (Hp..Ixxvi. 1, A.D. 411). He was, 
perhaps, like his friend Pammachius, a senator 
(comp. their letter among Jerome’s 1xxxiii. with 
his expression, Zp, xcvii. 3, Vos Christiani Sena- 
tus lumina). He probably became known to 
Jerome during his stay in Rome in 383-5. He 
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was a zealous upholder of orthodoxy and strict 
discipline, and first comes to our knowledge by 
a public protest which he made against Carterius, 
a Spanish bishop who, having married before 
his baptism and lost his wife, had, as a Christian, 
married a second wife. Jerome points out that 
there is no law or principle condemning such 
marriages, and urges him to silence. This was 
about the year 397. Lither in that or the 
previous year, Oceanus, in company with Fabiola, 
visited Jerome at Bethlehem, whence they were 
driven by the fear of the invasion of the Huns. 
While there, he appears to have made acquain- 
tance with Rufinus, who, according to Jerome’s 
insinuation (Adv. Ruf. iii. 4), had an Origenistic 
document placed in Oceanus’s room in Fabiola’s 
house, with a view to identify him with that 
tendency. Rufinus having gone to Rome the 
same year (397), and having published shortly 
afterwards his edition of the Tept *Apxay, 
Oceanus and Pammachius watched his actions 
with critical eyes, and, on the appearance of the 
work, wrote to Jerome (Jer. Zp. 83) requesting 
him to deny the insinuation of Rufinus that he 
was only completing a work begun by Jerome, 
and to furnish them with a translation of 
Origen’s work as it really was. Oceanus, no 
doubt, took part in the subsequent proceedings 
which led to the condemnation of Origenism at 
Rome. On the death of Fabiola, about 399, 
Jerome wrote to Oceanus his Epitaphium of her 
(Zp. 77), accompanied by his exposition, which 
had been intended for her, of the 42 resting- 
places of the Israelites in the desert. At a 
later time, in 411, Oceanus, who had maintained 
his correspondence with Jerome, and possessek 
his books against Rufinus and other of his 
works, interested himself specially in the ques- 
tions which arose in connexion with the Pelagian 
controversy, on the origin of souls, Jerome 
writes to Marcellinus and Anapsychius (Zp. 126) 
who had consulted him on this subject, referring 
them to Oceanus as one thoroughly “learned 
in the law of the Lord” and capable of instruct- 
ing them. Oceanus was also in correspondence 
with Augustine, who writes to him in the year 
416 on the two subjects on which he had 
differed from Jerome, the origin of souls, and 
the passage in Galatians relating to the reproof 
of St. Peter by St. Paul at Antioch. Augustine 
speaks also of another work of Jerome’s on the 
resurrection which had been brought by Orosius 
to Oceanus, and of letters which he had received 
from him. The tenor of his letter indicates his 
deep respect and consideration. Oceanus is 
placed by Migne with Pammachius, among the 
ecclesiastical writers (Patrologia, vol. 20); but 
no writing of his has come down to us except 


the letter to Jerome (Zp. 83), (W. H. F.] 
OCIALDUS, disciple of St. Richarius, 


whom c. 645 he succeeded as abbat of Centula 
or St. Riquier in Picardy. (Aleuin, Vit. S. 
Richar. § 14, in Pat. Lat. ci. 691; Gall. Chr. x. 
1243.) [C. H.] 


OCLEATINUS, forbidden by Gregory the 
Great in A.D. 591, in letters to Severus, bishop 
of Ficulum, and to the governor and inhabitants 
of Ariminum (Zpp. 1, 57, 58), on what grounds 
it is not stated, to be chosen bishop of that city. 

[F. D.j 


1 
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OCTAVIANA, wife of Hesperius, used her 
husband’s influence with the usurper Maximus 
in favour of a Tertullianist teacher whom she 
had brought with her from Africa to Rome. 
(Praedest. Haer. 86.) [G. 8.] 


OCTAVIANUS, an archdeacon and martyr 
in the Arian persecution under Hunneric. (Greg. 
Turon, Hist. Franc. ii. 3.) [G. T. 8.] 


OCTAVIUS (1). [Mrxverus Farrx.] 


OCTAVIUS (2), Nov. 20 (Usuard. Mart.), 
one of the martyrs of the Thebaean legion, com- 
memorated, together with his companions Ad- 
yentitius and Solutor, at Turin. They were the 
subject of a homily by St. Maximus, bishop of 
Turin. [Maxmvus (16).] (Hom. 81, De Natali 
SS. Martyrum Octav., Advent., et Solut. in Pat. 
Lat. lvii. 427). {C. H.] 


OCTAYVIUS (8), a presbyter of Sirmium, 
who, ¢. 366, subscribed with Innocunrius (28). 
(C. H.] 

OCTAVIUS (4), a bishop at the council of 

Nismes in 394 (Hefele, ii. 405). In 401 he and 

two other bishops, Remigius and Treferius, were 

acquitted at the council of Turin (can. m1.) on 


the charge of having performed some unlawful 
ordinations (Hardouin, i. 958), [C. H.] 


OCTOBER. [Lyons, Martyrs or.] 


ODA, widow, said by some to have been 
daughter of Childebert III., king of the Franks. 
She was married to Bogo or Boggus, duke of 
Aquitaine, and after his death, a.p. 688, devoted 
herself to religion, and specially to active works 
of charity to the suffering and poor. She died 
about A.D. 722, and her relics are preserved at 
Amay. Her feast is Oct. 23. The authority 
is a late Life by an anonymous writer, given 
with valuable commentarius praevius by the 
Bollandists (Acta 88. Oct. x. 139), but she is a 
favourite with French writers as the pattern 
of chaste widowhood. (Chevalier, Repert. Moyen 
Age, 1661). (J. G.] 


ODDA (Opa), virgin, patron of Rhoda in 
Brabant, commemorated Noy. 27. She is called 
daughter of a king of Scotia; Dempster says, of 
Kugenius V. In her legend there is nothing 
distinctive beyond her residence at Rhoda in the 
6th or 8th century, and the elevation of her 
xemains by bishop Othbert in 1103. (Dempster, 
H. G. Scot. ii. 509; O'Hanlon, Ir, SS. ii, 72, 
giving a useful résumé.) [J. GJ 


ODDO, of Mercia. [Doppo.] 


ODHRAN (Opranus, Oran, OTTERAN) is 
a name often met with in Irish hagiology, 
and perhaps is allied to the Latin Adrianus. 
(Por lists of Odhran or Odranus, see Colgan, 
Acta SS.372n.!7, 540 n.2) ; 

(1) Opuray, monk of Iona under St. 
Columba, to whom he was closely related. His 
feast is Oct. 27. Colgan (7. 7.506 c. 3) calls 
him monk of Derry, and Skene (Celt. Scot. 35 n.) 
might accept the gloss of Aengus as identify- 
ing him with Odhran of Lattaragh, but the 
dates prevent it. Of his life there is no account 
till the close, when the curious legend is told by 
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O'Donnell (Colgan, 7. 7. 411 c. 12) of Odhran’s 
choice to die and be the first of St. ColumLa’s 
followers to take corporal possession of Iona. 
His death is assigned to 563, the year of St. 
Columba’s arrival. His fame in the West of 
Scotland is attested by the number of dedica- 
tions. On Iona the Reilig Odhrain, and St. 
Oran’s chapel, dating from about the 12th 
century and said to have been the place of 
burial for the Scotch, Irish, and Norwegian 
kings, are well known. (On St. Odhran, see 
Skene, Celt. Scot. ii. 353 Boll. Acta SS. 27 Oct. 
xii, 342-4, with full Sylloge Historica by De 
Buck trying to discriminate the many Odrani 
and believing this to be St. Adamnan’s Brito 5 
Reeves, S. Adamn. 203 et al., ed. 1857.) 

(2) Opunan, disciple and successor of St. 
Senan at Iniscathay in the Shannon about A.p. 
580. (Cotton, Faust. i, 431; Colgan, Acta SS 


537.) [J. G.J 
ODILBERTUS (Eprteertus, ODBERTUs, 
OLIBeRTus, ALIBERTUS, ALIPERTUS, OLDI- 


BERTUS, OLDEPERTUS), archbishop of Milan, to 
whom Charlemagne addressed a letter of ques- © 
tions on the subject of Baptism (Baluze, Capitu- 
laria, t. i. p. 483). He presided from 805 to 814 
(Ughelli, Ztal. Sac. iv. 75; Cappelletti, Ze 
Chiese @’ Ital. xi. 134, 202; Ceillier, xii, 185, 
238). ; (C. H.] 


ODILIA (Opa, Orui1a, Orrmza), virgin 
and abbess, has an abundant literature, but her 
biography is based on a life of the eleventh cen- 
tury, which is entirely unhistorical (Mabillon, 
A. SS. O.S.B. iii. 2, pp. 441, ed. 1734. As patron 
of Alsace, and specially of Hohenburg, where her 
relics are still largely resorted to, she is held in 
great repute on the confines of France and Ger- 
many. Very briefly stated, tradition represents 
her as daughter of Adalric or Ethico, duke of 
Alsace, and Berchsind his wife. Being born 
blind, she was exposed by her father’s order, but 
afterwards rescued from death, and at the age of 
twelve baptized by a bishop called Erhardt, 
when her eyes were at once opened (but see 
Boll. A.SS, Jul. iii. 212, 214 sq., upon this bap- 
tism and miracles, and claiming them as the 
work of St. Hildulfus of Treves; the father is 
Ethico or Athicus), Her father in remorse built 
a nunnery for her at Hohenburg, where she 
died Dec. 13th, A.D. 720. She is invoked in 
affections of the eyes, and has as her symbol two 
eyes lying upon a book (Herzog, Real-Encycl. vi. 
197; Hist. Litt. de la France, viii. 89-1). 
(Hupurvs.] (J. GJ 


ODILLEOZ, a monk sent to Aleuin in 796 
from the brethren of the church of St. Liudgar, 
which may have been at Autun, or else at 
Miinsterthal in Alsace (Alcuin, ep: 52 and note, 
in Pat. Lat. c. 217), or Murbach (Diimmler, Ion, 
Ale. p. 340). [C. H.] 


ODILO (Orin), dux of Bagoaria (Bavaria), 
who greatly encouraged the mission of St, Boni. 
face among his people, and in conjunction with 
him established the first four bishoprics of 
Bavaria (Othlo, Vit. Bontf, num. 31, in Pat. Lat. 
Ixxxix. 649), [Bontractus MoGUNTINENSIS,] 
His marriage in 742 with Chiltrudis or Hiltruz 
dis, the daughter of Charles Martel, and his 
defeat in 743 at the Lech by Carloman and 


-ODLANDUS 


‘Pippin, are recorded by Fredegarius (Pat. Lat. 
-Axxi. 681) and some anonymous annals (Bouquet, 
-v. 33, 196, vi. 97, 137). fei He) 


- ODLANDUS, 10th abbat of St. Bertin, circ. 
795-804. There is extant a document dated in 
the 20th year of Charles the Great’s reign pur- 
-porting to be a grant by him to Autlandus or 
_Audlandus, and his monks, of the privilege of 
hunting wild beasts in the monastery domain, but 
not in the royal forests, for skins to bind books 
for the monks and make them gloves and belts. 
This document was published by Mabillon in the 
De Re Dipl. p. 631, and thence transferred into 
Migne’s collection (Pat. Lat. xcvii. 976), but it 
is rejected as spurious by Le Cointe. Odlandus 
acquired for his foundation several villages, 
with their churches and dependencies, and in 
797 established his residence at Arques, where 
he executed some engineering works for the 
improvement of the channels of the Aa and built 
flour-mills, for which he afterwards acquired 
the grant of a monopoly. The church of St. 
Martin in the same parish which had been 
destroyed by Northmen, he re-established, and 
attached to it ten monks, (Laplane, Les Abdés de 
Saint-Bertin, i. 39-42; Gall. Christ. iii. 487-8.) 
[S. A. B.] 

ODOAOCER (Opovacar), king. The first is 
the generally received form of the name, but the 
latter is correct. (ODOVACAR, Cassiod., Chron. and 
MS, in Marini Papiri Dipl. n. 82; ODOVACHAR and 
OpopaGaR, Eugyppius, Vita S. Sev. 14, 40, in 
Migne, Patr. Lat., lxii.1176, 1192; AUDoACHAR, 
Or. Gent. Lang. in Mon. Germ. Hist. Script. 
Rer. Lang. 3, the last form supporting Grimm’s 
derivation from Audags and takrs =a good 
_ watcher, Pallmann,ii.168.) His father’s name 
was Edecon (An. Val., Ant. M. 209), who has 
been identified by Gibbon and others with the 
Edecon mentioned by Priscus, and with Edica, 
king of the Scyri (Jord. Get. 130), but this 
identification, though possibly correct, is un- 
proved. He was a Teuton, but of what tribe is 
-uncertain.. The statement that he was a Scyrian, 
(Ant. M. 209) seems the most probable, though 
Jordanes (Rom. 44) makes him a Rugian. At 
any rate he sprang from one of the four kindred 
tribes, the Scyri, Rugi, Turcilingi, or Heruli, 
-who in the middle of the fifth century dwelt 
between the Danube and the Carpathians in 
what is now Northern Hungary. He was born 
in A.D, 433 (Ant. H.). He is first mentioned as 
one of a band of young barbarians who visited 
the hermit Severinus on their way through 
Noricum to seek their fortunes in Italy. The 
saint predicted his future elevation. “Go,” 
said he, “to Italy. Thou art now clad in skins, 
but shalt soon be able to give costly gifts to 
many.” (Eugyppius, ubi supra.) He probably 
took service in the VFocderati, the barbarian 
auxiliaries who had become the backbone of 
the Roman army, and in A.D, 472 had risen so 
high that his adhesion to Ricimer in his revolt 
against Anthemius is expressly mentioned (Ant. 
M. 209). In the summer of A.D. 476 the foederati, 

' whose suspicions may have been aroused by the 
attempts of Nepos and Orestes to remove them 
from Italy to defend against the Visigoths the 
remnants of the Roman possessions in Gaul, 
demanded from Orestes, the father of the 
“puppet emperor Romulus, a grant of one-third 
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of the lands of Italy (Procopius, Goth. i: 1). 
A refusal was followed by a mutiny, which 
probably broke out in the north-east of Italy. 
Recruits from the Rugians, Scyrians, Turcilingi 
and Heruli may have marched across Noricum to 
join their kinsfolk, thus supplying a ground 
for the false conception of Odovacar as a barbarian 
invader of Italy. The campaign wasashort cne. 
On August 23rd (An. Cusp.) Odovacar, then 
one of the imperial guard, was proclaimed king. 
On the 27th, Pavia, where Orestes had retreated, 
fell, and the city experienced all the horrors of 
a storm, though Epiphanius did all he could to 
protect the inhabitants. [EPIPHANIUS (13).] 
The next day Orestes was taken and executed 
at Placentia. Odovacar marched on Ravenna, 
captured Paulus, the brother of Orestes, at the 
Pineta on September 4th, put him to death, and 
took Ravenna, where Romulus had taken refuge. 
From pity or from policy he spared his life, and 
granted him the Campanian villa of Lucullus 
with an annual pension. 

The first act of Odovacar was to negotiate a 
treaty with Genseric, who ceded him the greater 
part of Sicily on the condition of his paying 
tribute for it (Victor Vit., de Pers. Vand. i. 4, 
in Patr. Lat. lviii. 187). His probable motive 
was to provide for the corn supply of Italy, 
which had been seriously diminished by the 
loss of Africa. He. granted his soldiers the 
lands Orestes had refused (Procopius, whi supra), 
but the execution of Count Brachila on July 11th 
of the following year (An. Cusp.) seems to indi- 
cate a mutinous tendency among them. 

His relations with the East and the conquered 
Romans were in a critical state. The latter 
could not reconcile themselves to the dominion 
of a barbarian, and the orthodox clergy could 
still less tolerate the supremacy of an Arian. 
It is remarkable in the Papal correspondence 
how completely Odovacar is ignored, and Zeno 
regarded as the sole legitimate monarch. The 
emperor Nepos, too, though a fugitive from Italy, 
retained his hereditary dominions in Dalmatia, 
and was acknowledged by the fragment of Gaul 
that remained Roman. After the restoration 
of Zeno at the close of a.p. 477, envoys from 
the different parties in the West appeared at 
Constantinople. The deposed Romulus (no doubt 
at the instigation of Odovacar), caused the 
senate to send Latinus and Madusius to inform 
Zeno that they required no separate emperor 
in the West, but that one would be sufficient 
for the whole empire. Odovacar they said was 
qualified to govern by his ability in both civil 
and military affairs, and they asked Zeno to 
grant him the dignity of patrician, and commit 
to him the government of Italy. From Odovacar 
a separate embassy came, and Nepos also sent to 
congratulate Zeno on his restoration and to 
request his aid in recovering the empire. Zeno, 
from the influence of his wife Verina and a fellow- 
feeling for the misfortunes of Nepos, was inclined 
to favour him, but lacked the power; he there- 
fore returned diplomatic answers. He reproached 
the envoys of the senate with having killed one 
of the two emperors they had received from 
the East and with having expelled the other. 
They knew, he said, what their duty was, namely, 
to welcome the surviving emperor on his return. 
He directed Odovacar to seek the dignity of 
patrician from Nepos, but added that he would 
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grant it himself if Nepos did not ;anticipate 
him. He trusted that) Odovacar would welcome 
back the emperor who had granted him such an 
honour, and in his: letter. to Odovacar, he 
addressed him as patrician (Malchus). It was 
probably on this occasion that the imperial 
regalia of the West were sent to Constantinople 
(An. Val. 64), and probably also that, envoys 
from the fragment of Gaul. that was still 
Roman appeared at Constantinople, and that 
Zeno was inclined to lean to the side of Odoyacar 
as against them (Cundidus). 

After the murder of Nepos in a.p. 480, 
Odovacar invaded and conquered Dalmatia, 
putting his murderers to death. ‘This war 
apparently occupied the years 481 and 482 
(An. Cusp., Cass. Chron.). Odovacar’s dominions 
thus became conterminous with those of Zeno, 
a fact which did not tend to improve the rela- 
tions between them. In 484 Illus sought the 
aid of Odovacar in his revolt against ‘Zeno, 
which he refused, but two years later he made 
preparations to assist him (Ant, IZ. 214). Zeno’s 
counter-move was to stir up the Rugians against 
Odovacar. In the war which followed in a.p. 
487, Odovacar was completely successful, almost 
exterminating the Rugians and capturing their 
king ‘Fava or Feletheus, who was afterwards 
executed, and Gisa his queen (Eugypp. 54, 
An. Val. 48, An. Cusp.). He sent, perhaps in 
irony, a portion of the spoils to Zeno, who 
simulated a satisfaction he did not feel. An 
invasion by Frederic the son of Fava the next 
year was repelled by Onulf, Odovacar’s brother, 
and Frederic fled to Theoderic. By Odovacar’s 
orders, Northern Noricum was then evacuated by 
the Romans that remained there. (Eugypp. xii.) 
_ So far the Eastern diplomacy had failed, 
but Zeno’s next move was more successful. 
Theoderic, the king of the Ostro-Goths, had in 
486 and 487. made two invasions, on the second 
of which he;had penetrated within twelve miles 

_ of Constantinople. Zeno now by a master- 
stroke of policy persuaded him to undertake an 
expedition against Odovacar, thus ensuring the 
destruction of one or other of his enemies, and 
the removal of the most dangerous from his 
neighbourhood. The fugitive Frederic probably 

. ,threw. his influence into the same scale, .and! 
there was apparently some: tie of relationship, 
between: Theoderic andthe Rugian royal family. 
In the winter of 488 Theoderic with the Gothic 
nation evacuated Moesia and marched into Italy. 
Odovacar was defeated on August 28th, 489; on 
the Isonzo; and a month-later inva second great 
battle at Verona, and fled to Ravenna. Milan 
and Pavia, surrendered, and the greater part of 
Odovacar’s army, headed by Tufa, his magister 
militum, went over to the conqueror. Tufa, was 
sent to besiege Ravenna, but by a double treason 
went over to his old master, betraying to him 
Theoderic’s officers... Odovacar was thus enabled 
to take the offensive ; he marched in the spring 
of 490 on: Milan, and besieged Theoderic in Pavia 
(Ennod. V. Epiph. in Patn, Lat. \xiii. 225)..-He 
was, \rescued, from this. perilous position by 
reinforcements of the kindred: Visigoths from 
Gaul, and a third. great battle-on the Adda on 

August 11th ended in the total defeat of Odovacar. 
Still he: defended. himself bravely for two years 
and a half in)Rayenna, making! frequent allies, 
including one on July 10th, 491, on the side of 
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. the Pineta, which caused great. slaughter on 


both sides. His position grew more hopeless, 
Cesena alone outside Ravenna was held for him, 
provisions grew very scarce, and in August 492, 
Theoderic blockaded Ravenna by sea.. On the 
other hand the Goths were= weary of the long 
siege, and on February 27th, 493, a peace was 
arranged by the mediation of John the arch- 
bishop of Ravenna (Procop. ubi supra; Agnellus, 
Lib. Pont. in Script. Rer. Lang. 303), Odovacar 
giving his son Thela or Ocla, whom he had 
proclaimed Caesar (Ant. H.), as a hostage, on 
the terms that Theoderic and Odovacar should 
reign jointly over Italy, and Ravenna sur- 
rendered on March 5th. The arrangement 
could not be a durable one, and in fact lasted 
just ten days. Theoderic, perhaps justly, sus- 
pected Odovacar of plotting against him, and 
resolved to anticipate him. Odovacar .was. 
sitting in the palace of Lauretum, when two of 
his men entered and seized his hands as:sup- 
pliants. Armed men who had been waiting in. 
the adjoining rooms immediately rushed in, but 
hesitated to strike. - Theoderic, however, plunged 
his sword through his body, crying out, ‘So 
thou hast treated my kinsfolk.” His» brother 
was shot to death in the church where he had 
taken sanctuary, his wife Sunigilda starved to 
death, and his son first was banished to Gaul, 
and when he escaped was put to death (Ant. 
.). The remnants: of Odovacar’s army shared 
his fate (An. Val. 56). 

As has been previously noticed, Odovacar in- 
terfered little in ecclesiastical matters, and is 
but little noticed .by ecclesiastical. writers. 
Though an Arian himself, he appears to have 
treated: the orthodox with mildness and justice. 
After his accession he wrote to S, Severinus, 
promising to grant. whatever he wished (Eugypp. 
40), and at the request of EPIPHANIUS (13), re- 
mitted for five years the taxes of Pavia (Ennod. 
V. Epiph, in Patr. Lat. xiii. 224), The only 
occasion on which he took a prominent part in 
church ‘matters was at the Papal election after 
the death of Simplicius, of which a full account. 
is given under Fenix III, 

The significance of Odovacar’s place in history 
is‘ due to two facts: that by him the separate 
line of Western emperors was extinguished, and 
the first German kingdom. established in: Italy. 
Thus the field was left clear for the develop- 
ment of the Papal power, and for the eventual 
establishment of a Teutonic emperor. Yet no 
contemporary seems to have marked the signi- 
ficance of the deposition of Romulus or to have 
realised that the Western line was to end with 
him. There had been previous interregna, and, 
not to mention Romulus and Glycerius, Nepos was 
still emperor de jure and over a considerable ter- 
ritory emperor de facto. The newly discovered 
fact that Odovacar, probably: as a last resource, 
proclaimed’ his’son emperor, shews that it was 
quite possible that the Western line might have 
been restored, Again, Odovacar ruled in a'two- 
fold capacity, the Teutonic part of his subjects 
as king, while over the Roman part he wielded 
as patrician what was in theory a delegated 
authority. It is noticed (Cass, Chron.) that he 
did not assume the purple or other royal orna= 
ments, and he seems to have: styled himself 


ssimply king, without . adding. any: tribal or 
territorial designation. 


He is once indeed called 
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rex Italiae by a contemporary writer (Victor 
Vit. ubi supra), but this is probably a descrip- 
tion and not a formal title. Insecure as. the 


“position of his successor was, that of Odovacar | 


was far more so. The former was hereditary 
king of a united and organized nation, while 
Odovacar could only rely on the support of the 
army, composed of fragments of different and 
discordant tribes. 

The authorities for his history are very 
meagre and fragmentary. The principal are 
‘the chronicle known as Anonymus Cuspiniani 
(An. Cusp.), the fragments discovered by Valois 
(An. Val.), Jordanes (ed. Mommsen 1882), Cas- 
siodorus (Chronicon); and especially John of 
Antioch, many fragments of whose history are 
published in Miiller’s Fragmenta Hist. Graec. 
iv. (Ant. JZ), and others, including one of great 
value, by Mommsen in Hermes vi. (Ant. #.). 
Modern. accounts of Odovacar are. given’ by 
Tillemont, Zmp. vi., Gibbon, ch. 36, 39, Dahn, 
Die. Kinige der Germanen ii., and a very full one 
by Pallmann (Geschichte der Voilkerwanderung 
ii.). . Mr. Hodgkin’s Znvaders of Italy gives an 
excellent account of his history up to A.D. 477. 
The relation of the different authorities has 
been examined by Waitz (Nachrichten, Gottingen, 
1865-81, and Holder-Egger, N, Archiv, i, 215). 

; [F. D.J 

ODOARIUS, first bishop of Lugo, after its 
recovery from the Mahommedans.. He had fled 
before the invaders, and after long banishment, 
on the recapture of Lugo by Alphonso I., re- 
turned there with a number of his retainers and 
others, rebuilt the city, which he found wasted 
and uninhabited, and became bishop of it. He 
built various churches, and settled his retainers 
in various villages in the surrounding country, 
and planted vineyards and orchards, Two wills 
of his are extant, one of which is dated in a:p. 
747, in which he styles: himself “ Archiepisco- 
pus,” 
churches he had founded to the see of Lugo. 
He also assisted in repeopling Braga after its 


recovery. According toan ancient Kalendar, he. 


died on September 21st, 786. (Zsp. Sag. x1. 89; 

Gams, Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, ii. (2), 

251.) » f [F. D.] 
ODOBECCOUS. [Eposicuvs.] 


ODRENE (Oprinvs, Horpurertni, Huor- 
DREN), bishop of Moyille, co. Down, died A.D.) 
694. (Ann. Ult. A.D..693; Reeves, Lecl. Ant. 
152; Cotton, Mast. Hib.iii, 219.) [J. GJ 


ODUINUS, a presbyter, to whom Alcuin 
addressed his epistle De Baptismi caeremoniis 
(Pat. Lat. ci. 611). ; CCH.) | 


ODULFUS (Avuputrvs, AoToLFus), count,| 
a friend of Aleuin, who asks Arno archbishop’ 
of Salzburg to remind him to. be just~ in 
judgment and merciful to the poor (Zp. 153, 
Froben. 113, and notes in Pat. Lat. c. 403 A). 
The letter belongs to the year 805, when Odulfus 
Was a missus regius conjointly with Arno (wid. 
the second capitulary of that year, capit. 7, in 
Baluze, Capitularia, t. i. p. 425; and Meichel- 
beck’s Historia Frisingensis, t. i. p. 2, Instrum. 
118, 123, pp. 90,93). He died in 819, as. re- 
corded in the. Breves Annales Ratisponenses, 
given by Mabillon (Vetera Analecta, 1723, 
p- 368). dosnt un! [C.. H.} 


By them he gaye the villages and’ 
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OEDILRAEDUS, and OETHILRAED 
(Kemble, C. D.'35). [Hopmrxp.] {C. Hy} 


OEGETCHATR, bishop of Mahee Island, co. 
Down, died a.p. 735. (Ann. Ult..a.p. 734, 
ealling him OnpGEpcAR. See also Reeves, Eccl. 
Ant. 149; Cotton, Fast. Hid. iii. 218.) [J. G.] 


OENGUS (1) (Azneuus), son of Tibraide 
or Tipraite, priest or abbat of Clonfad, county 
Westmeath, is known only for his hymn in 
praise of St. Martin, written in the Irish cha- 
racter and in rude latinity ; it is printed with 
notes by Dr. Todd (Book of Hymns, Fase. ii. 171 
sq.). From the. Scholiast’s Preface we learn 
that it was written in expectation of a visitation 
of the churches of St. Colum-cille in Ireland by 
the abbat of the parent house, St. Adamnan, 
probably at the close of the 7th century He 
died A.D, 746. (Ann. Ult. A.p. 745.) [J. G.] 


OENGUS (2), son of Crunnmhael, abbat of 
Duleek, co, Meath, died a.p. 783. (Ann. Uit. 
A.D. 782.) [J. G.] 


OENGUS (8), son of Urguist king of the 
Picts. His name assumes many forms—ANGUS, 
Orencus, Huneus, Uneus, Unust, Uipnuist, 
Unuist (Skene, Chron. 496; MM. H. B. 288, 
662-3). He was one of the most powerful 
kings of Pictavia and Hungus of the Legend of 
S. Andrew, but it antedates the occurrence by 
four centuries. (Skene, Chron. pass.; Innes, 
Crit. Ess. i, 101 sq.) [Hunevs.] [J. Gj 


OENNA, Jan. 20, Mac ua Laighisi, abbat 
of Clonmacnoise, King’s County, succeeded the 
founder St. Ciaran,.a.D. 549, and died a.p. 570 
(Ann. Tig:, as Aengusius; Gams, Ser. Hp. 212) 
as a bishop. (O’Hanlon, Jr. SS. i. 382.) (J. G.] 


OFELLUS, bishop of Cleopatris in Egypt. 
Mentioned in the paschal letter of Theophilus, 
bishop of Alexandria for the year 404 (translated 


-by Jerome, and forming Zp. 100 in. his works), 


as then recently appointed. [W. H.F2 


OFFA (1), the youngest son of Ethelfrith, 
king of Northumbria (4.p, 593-617), by ~his 
second wife Acha, daughter of Ella.and sister of 
Edwin (Symeon Dunelm, ed. Surtees Soc. i. 209, 
218), During the reign of Edwin, Offa and his 
brothers took refuge in Scotland, and several of 
them, at least, were baptized at Iona (Id, 210; 
Beda, iii. 3; Vita S. Columbae, i. 113; 8. C. 20, 
43). They returned on the death of Edwin, but 
we hear no more of Offa. (J. B.J 


OFFA (2), a son of Aldfrith, king of 
Northumbria (4.D., 685-705). His mother, 
probably, was..Cuthburh, sister of Ina, king of 
Wessex. Symeon of Durham (H. 2, sub anno 
750, and H. H. Dunelm. ii. 17) tells us that to 
escape from his enemies, he fled for protection to 
the body of St. Cuthbert at Lindisfarne, whence 
when half-dead with hunger, he was dragged out 
and slain... He had probably incurred the 
animosity of Eadbert, king of Northumbria, 
who also imprisoned Kynewulf bishop of Lindis- 
farne, and put his see in commission. The king 
was probably affronted with. the bishop for 
allowing Offa to take sanctuary (Pref. to Symeon, 
H, R, ed. Surtees Soc, xvii.-xyiii.), .  [J. R.] 
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OFFA (8), king of the East Saxons, son of 
Sighere and nephew of Sebbi, who, after a reign 
of thirty years, died about the year 695. Sebbi, 
according to Bede, was succeeded by his sons 
Sighard and Suefred (H. FZ. iv. 11). Offa’s ac- 
cession may have taken place either on his 
father’s death, the date of which is unknown, or 
on his uncle’s death, when he may have obtained 
his father’s share of the kingdom, or on the 
death or displacement of his cousins. Bede 
(H. FE. y. 19) describes him as a youth of great 
beauty and devotion, most beloved by his 
people. Out of a spirit of piety he left his 
country, wife, lands, and kinsfolk, for the sake 
of Christ, that he might receive a hundredfold 
more in this present life, and in the world to 
come life eternal. Accordingly, when Coenred, 
king of Mercia, in A.D. 709, went on pilgrimage 
to Rome, Offa accompanied him, received the 
tonsure, and spent the rest of his life as a 
monk, 

To this story a few other particulars are 
added by later writers. Florence of Worcester 
(Appendix, Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 637) alleges that 
Offa was persuaded to go to Rome by Kines- 
witha, the daughter of Penda, whom he wished 
to marry, and that he was accompanied by 
Ecgwin, bishop of Worcester, who on the occasion 
of this journey obtained from pope Constantine a 
confirmation of his foundation at Evesham (ibid. 
540, 637). William of Malmesbury repeats the 
story (G. P. lib. iv. §180; G. R. lib. i. § 98), 
adding that. by Kineswitha he was “edoctus 
amores mutare in melius.” As Penda, Kines- 
witha’s father, died fifty-four years before the 
pilgrimage was undertaken, the lady must have 
been too old for Offa’s bride, and could hardly be 
the wife whom Bede mentions him as forsaking. 
She may, however, have been an instructress, or 
adviser. The connexion of Ecgwin’s visit to 
Rome with the pilgrimage of Offa and Coenred 
is also brought out in the Evesham charters, 
which are incorporated in the life of Ecgwin 
(Mab. AA, SS.'0.8.B, saec. iii. pt. 1, pp. 320, 
321). Ecegwin himself is made to mention their 
companionship in a foundation charter (p. 320; 
ef. Kemble, C.D. 64; Chron. Evesham, ed. Ma- 
cray, pp. 17-20); and the two kings are repre- 
sented as agreeing with and confirming the 
charter of Constantine, which likewise mentions 
their visit to Rome (Mab. l. c. p. 321; Chron. 
Evesham, p. 171; Councils, &c., ed. Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii. 281, 282). The life of Eegwin by 
Brihtwald further implies that the two kings 
returned from Rome with the bishop (Mab. 1. c. 
p- 324), but this is at variance with the state- 
ment of Bede, and is mixed up with some other 
unhistorical statements. 

The name of Offa appears in other charters 
in connexion with Ecgwin. A grant of lands at 
Scottarith, Hnuthyrste, and Hellerelege, made 
“by Offa, “rex Merciorum,” but attested by 
‘ Kegwin, is referred by Kemble (K. C. D. 55) to 
Offa of Essex; and Offa, as king of the Hast 
Angles, is made to join with Coenred in an Eves- 
ham charter granted at Rome (K. C. D. 61; 
Mon. Angl. ii. 15). This confusion seems to 
have misled even William of Malmesbury, who 
calls Offa king of the East Angles (G. P. §§ 160, 
180, 232). This has led to another mistake ; 
the East Anglian kings being descended from 
an early Wufta, bore the name of Uffings: some 
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confusion of this name with that of East Saxon 
Offa, whose sanctity was well established by his 
pilgrimage, led perhaps to the idea that the 
Offings were a saintly stock, and to it accordingly 
Ercenwold and his sister Ethelburga are referred. 
The East Saxon Offa had an ancestor of his own 
name, Offa, father of Escwin, and eighth in 
descent from Woden (Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 628). 


[S.] 


OFFA (4), king of Mercia, 757-796. 

Offa occupies a most important place in the 
history of the English nation in the eighth cen- 
tury. He is the most powerful king of the 
greatest. of the English kingdoms; his extant 
charters are more numerous than those of any 
other king of the age; his relations to both 
pope and emperor are more definite,-and the 
general impression as to his character and policy, 
which the history of the time leaves on the 
mind of investigators, is at once more distinct 
and more imposing than that left by any other 
contemporary sovereign except Charles the 
Great. Yet it must be confessed that the mate- 
rials for forming a consecutive history of his 
reign are extremely jejune: they are distinct, 
but very meagre, and legend has been unfor- 
tunately active in filling in the outlines. The 
following sketch contains no more than is re- 
quired for piecing together the several incidents 
of his career, the more important parts of which 
have been treated under other titles. 

Offa was the son of Thingferth, the son of 
Eanulf, who was the founder of the family 
monastery of Bredon. Eanulf was the son of 
Osmod, the son of Eowa, the brother of Penda, 
and was first cousin to Ethelbald. Offa was 
eighteenth in descent from Woden, and thir- 
teenth from Offa, the son of Warmund, whose 
mythological history, going far into heathen 
times, was a part of the common stock of 
English and Scandinavian legend. It. may be 
here stated that the lives of the two Offas, 
ascribed, but on very uncertain authority, to 
Matthew Paris, are an attempt to bring the 
two heroes into historical connexion, with the 
unfortunate result of making the Mercian Offa 
almost as shadowy as his predecessor. Accord- 
ing to this fabulous narrative, the mother of 
Offa was named Marcellina, and he himself in 
childhood bore the name of Winefred. 

On the death of Ethelbald, which we have 
good reason for dating in 757, the Mercian 
throne was filled for a short time by a tyrant 
named Beornred, whose name is not found in 
the pedigrees, and who perished within the 
year, being either driven into exile by his 
people, as Matthew Paris circumstantially states, 
or, as is perhaps more probably put by Florence 
of Worcester, being killed by Offa (M. Paris, 
Hist. Major, i. 342, 343; Flor. Wig. I. H. B. 
638). The chronicle merely tells us that he 
was expelled. Wessex and Northumbria expe- 
rienced a change of sovereigns about the same 
time, or in the following year. Offa retained 
his authority without recorded disquietude, and 
his history is a blank for several years. Unless 
Ethelbald’s power had been sorely diminished in 
the closing years of his reign, or the influence 
of Mercia had collapsed under Beornred, Offa 
must have inherited a claim to the superiority 


| over the East Anglian, East Saxon, and Kentish 
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kingdoms, a brisk rivalry with Wessex, and a 
position of triumphant security on the side of 
the Welsh. It is probable, however, that in 
most of these respects he had heavy work to 
maintain his authority: we find him in the 
course of his reign dealing severally but sum- 
marily with each of his neighbours, and the 
annals of the time breathe no suspicion of any 
break in his continuous successes. 

After he had been for fourteen years on the 
throne, we learn from the Northumbrian annals 
preserved by Simeon of Durham (1. H. B. 661) 
that in 771 he subdued the Hestingi: a mys- 
terious notice, which cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. Possibly the Hestingi are the East 
Angles, of whose history at the time nothing is 
known but that they were under the rule of 
Ethelred, the father of Ethelbert, who subse- 
quently married a daughter of Offa. His next 
recorded victory was over Kent: in a battle 
fought at Otford in 775 (corr. for 773, Chr. 8. 
MM, H, B. 334) he defeated the national army. 
Unfortunately we do not know the name of the 
king of Kent, who must have led the host; for 
Alric, the son of Wihtred, whom William of 
Malmesbury represents as defeated on the occa- 
sion (G. #. i. § 15), must have been long dead 
[Auric; Kent, Kings or]. The blow seems 
to have been successful; although there were 
risings in Kent more than once before the end of 
Offa’s reign, the kingdom was practically de- 
pendent on Mercia until it was won by Egbert, 
about 824, 

In the year 779 (Chr. S. 777) Offa fought with 
Cynewulf of Wessex a decisive battle at Ben- 
sington, in Oxfordshire. The victory which he 
there obtained added Oxfordshire permanently 
to Mervia, and gave the opportunity, taken some 
half-century later, of bringing the episcopal see 
of Middle Anglia from Leicester to Dorchester. 
It is unnecessary to inquire minutely into the 
possible cause of the struggle between two 
states which by position and history could not 
fail to be rivals. Following up the string of 
Offa’s successes, we next come to his relations 
with the British tribes on the western border. 
The Welsh annals (M. H. B. p. 834) mention two 
deyastations by Offa, one in 778, a second in 
784. Possibly we may refer to these dates the 
construction of Offa’s dyke, the great boundary 
fortification between Mercia and Wales, which 
extended from the Wye to the Dee. The interest, 
however, of the years 780 to 790 is mainly 
ecclesiastical and diplomatic, and will be noticed 
further on. The years were a period, if we may 
argue from the silence of historians, of internal 
peace, and marked by a policy intended to 
secure the consolidation of the Mercian power. 

In 786 the death of Cynewulf made way for 
Brihtric to ascend the West Saxon throne 
{Brorurric]. It is possible that, although the 
influence of Offa may not have placed him 
there, he was sustained by Mercian support 
against the claims of Egbert, who had family 
pretensions in both Wessex and Kent [Eaprrr]. 
The marriage of Brihtric with Eadburga, a 
daughter of Offa, intended to secure peace 
between the two kingdoms, took place in 789 
(Chr. 8. 787). The marriage of another daugh- 
ter, Ealhfleda, with Ethelred, king of Northum- 
bria, which took place at Catterick on Sept. 29, 
792, was probably a political measure also, 
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although it is more probable that Ethelred 
needed the support of Offa than that Offa feared 
danger to his northern frontier in the disturbed 
condition of Northumbria. It was possibly in 
the same year, or more probably in 794, that 
Offa ordered the East Anglian king Ethelbert to 
be beheaded [ETHELBERT], an act which not 
only suggested a topic for the embellishments of 
legend, but has left on Offa’s memory its one 
great stain. The circumstances are very ob- 
sceure, but the tradition of the fact is uniform, and 
it cannot be disproved. In 795, according to 
the Annales Cambriae, Offa was engaged in 
hostilities with the Welsh, and ravaged Rienuch. 
The movement in Kent in favour of Eadbert 
Praen, which was doubtless in preparation about 
this time, did not break into war until Offa’s 
death, which occurred in the following year. 

This short review of his wars shows that middle 
and eastern England were entirely under his 
hand during a great part of his reign, whilst 
during the latter years, by the marriages of his 
daughters, he secured a hold on Northumbria 
and Wessex. This no doubt justified foreign 
nations in regarding him as the chief ruler of 
the whole nation, in which character he appears 
in the correspondence of Alcuin and also of 
Charles the Great. Our knowledge of his re- 
lations with Charles dates from the point of time 
at which Alcuin took up his abode in the Frank 
kingdom, about 780 or 781. 

Probably the earliest trace of Offa’s foreign 
diplomacy occurs in a letter of Adrian I. to 
Charles. The pope had heard from the king 
that Offa, “the king of the nation of the 
English,” had signified to him, Charles, that 
certain persons, enemies of both kings, had 
informed the pope that Offa had proposed to 
Charles to depose him and appoint a German 
pope in his place. Charles, at Ofla’s request, 
contradicted the story, and Adrian accepted the 
contradiction, adding that until informed by 
Charles he had heard no such report, and that 
he would receive with welcome the envoys of 
the English king (Mon. Carol. ed. Jaffé, pp. 279- 
282), As Adrian and Offa were clearly on good 
terms in 786, this letter must belong to an 
earlier year. In 786 the pope sent the legates 
George and Theophylact to England ; they were 
accompanied by Wighod, a Frank abbat, sent 
with them by Charles. Their first visit after 
their reception in Kent was to Offa, who re- 
ceived them with great honour, and, after 
holding a conference with the West Saxon Cyne- 
wulf, took Theophylact with him into Mercia 
and the British border, whilst George and 
Wighod went into Northumbria. One result 
of their mission was the holding of the legatine 
synods of 787; another, the institution of the 
see of Lichfield; a third, probably, the consecra- 
tion of Egfrith, the son of Offa, as his coadjutor 
and presumptive successor. The last two mea- 
sures were intended to consolidate the accumu- 
lated power of Mercia.. [See Grorerus (33); 
JAENBERT,] The canons of the legatine coun- 
cils, although very interesting generally, afford 
little that belongs peculiarly to England. They 
were, however, read in synod, “tam Latine 
quam Teutonice,” and afford important data as 
to tithes, royal succession, vestiges of paganism, 
episcopal jurisdiction and visitation, and the 
differences between monks and canons, the latter 
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an -érder which had not yet under that name 
been introduced into Britain: The southern 
synod in which these acts were passed was at- 
tended and its acts were confirmed by Offa, arch- 
bishop Jaenbert; twelve bishops, four abbats, 
three duces, or ealdormen, and one “comes” 
(Councils, Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 461; Wilkins, 
i.151). But the report of the legates is appa- 
rently incomplete, and no mention is made in it 
either of the division of the province or of the 
consecration of Egfrith. Both these measures 
were carried through the next year. We learn 
further, from a letter of pope Leo III. to Kenulf, 
that in this synod Offa undertook to pay an 
annual subvention of 365 mancuses to the pope 
for the support of the poor and the maintenance 
of lamps at St. Peter’s (Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils, iii. 445, 524). In 790 the two kings had 
quarrelled; mercantile intercourse was broken 
off, and Alcuin thought it likely that he would 
be sent to Offa on an embassy of peace (Alc. ep. 
14, Mon. Alc. p. 167). How this dispute ended 
we are not told. The name of Offa does not 
oceur in connexion with the proceedings of 
Charles on the question of image worship, but 
he must be understood as acquiescing in the 
doctrine promulgated by Alcuin in the name of 
the princes and bishops of Britain (Sim. Dun. 
M. H. B. p. 657) in 792. 

It is probable that Ethelheard, the archbishop 
who succeeded Jaenbert in 793, was a Mercian, 
and owed his promotion to Offa’s patronage; he 
certainly aided with the Mercian party under 
Kenulf against the Kentish or West Saxon party 
under Eadbert Praen. Whether or no he was 
apprehensive of an alliance between the Kentish 
men and their great neighbours across the 
Channel, Offa must have felt safer with a de- 
pendent of his own in the chair of Augustine. 
A few letters of Charles in the later years of 
Offa’s reign concern England and Kent in par- 
ticular. In one the king of the Franks writes 
to Offa to urge the recall home of a Scottish 
pviest-who has eaten flesh in Lent, and is now 
resident at Cologne (Mon. Carol. p. 351). In 
another, Charles urges Ethelheard to intercede 
with Offa on behalf of certain exiles, attached 
to a person named Umhringstan, who had died in 
France, and who may have’ been concerned in 
the East Anglian troubles which cost Ethelbert 
his life, or in the Northumbrian disasters con- 
nected with the death of Ethelred (Councils, &c. 
iii. 488, 498). A letter of the year 796 is 
extant, in which Charles promises to Offa immu- 
nity for pilgrims on the way to Rome, and 
informs him that he has sent presents to the 
episcopal sees of Mercia in memory of pope 
Adrian, who died in 795; in another letter from 
Alcuin to Offa we learn that Charles has dis- 
patched the gifts, but is sorely grieved to hear 
of the murder of Ethelred, which took place in 
April 796. This is the last trace of Offa in this 
direction, He died on the 29th of July 796, leaving 
his kingdom: on the eve of outbreak’ of rebellion 
in several quarters, the history of which belongs 
to the next two reigns. The general impression 

_ left by these letters is that both Charles and 
Alcuin had’confidence in the good faith of Offa, 
and regarded him as the great man of the island. 

‘We turn next’ to Offa’s relations to the 
churches of his'kingdom. A very long series of 
charters illustrates the monastic and synodical 
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history of his reign. The largest. number ‘is 
found in the Worcester Caxtularies (Kemble, 
C; D. Nos: 105, 117, 118, 123, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 129, 131, 133, 139, 140~ 141, 142, 143, 
145, 146, 150, 154, 156, 164, 166, 167); others 
record gifts to Peterborough (K. C. D. 165, 
168), Evesham (4b. 130, 134, 147), Minster (ib. 
106, 112), Rochester (7b. 111, 152, 152, 155, 157), 
Christ Church, Canterbury (2b. 121, 122, 153, 
158), St. Augustine’s (7b. 107, 108, 109, 119), 
Chertsey (ib. 151), the family monastery at 
Bredon (7b. 120, 138), and to some private per- 
sons (ib. 137, 148). There are among them 
many forgeries, chiefly, however, connected with 
St. Alban’s (K. C. D. 161, 162), Crowland (ib. 
163), and Westminster; of the Worcester and 
Canterbury gifts most have been noticed in the 
articles on the respective bishops. They fill 
nearly ninety pages in Kemble’s Codex Diplo- 
maticus, and comprise charters of the Kentish 
and South Saxon kings granted with the consent 
or attested with the confirmation of Offa. Of 
the St. Alban’s and Westminster foundations a 
word is necessary. Offa is the traditional 
founder of St. Alban’s. According to the legend, 
amplified and embellished by Matthew Paris 
(Hist. Maj. i. 356 sq.3; Vit. duor. Off. ed. Wats. 

p. 26; Mon. Angi. ii. 214), the murder of Ethel- 
bert, king of the Hast Angles, was contrived by 

Offa’s queen Kinethritha, in order to place East 
Anglia at Offa’s disposal. The king was bitterly 
grieved at the murder, and banished his wife 
from his society. She died soon after, and Offa 
was left free to fulfil a vow which he had made 

some time before to build a monastery. By 
miracle, the place where St, Alban’s body was 
buried was revealed to him; he went with his 

bishops Ceolwulf and Unwona to Verolamium, 
and translated the saint. Offa then went to 

Rome to procure privileges for his monastery, 

was graciously received by the pope, to whom 
he promised the tribute of Peter’s pence, and 
on his return founded and endowed the abbey, at 
the head of which he placed Willegod as the 
first abbat. The whole of this seems to be 
fabulous: the charters which are assigned to the _ 
period are forged, and the journey to Rome is a 
mere invention. It is, however, quite possible 

that Offa was the founder of St. Alban’s: such 
seems to have been the belief in the eleventh 

century, and it is accepted as true by Henry of 
Huntingdon and William of Malmesbury, At 
Westminster he was regarded in the age of the 
Conquest as a restorer, and some of his charters 
may be genuine (Jon. Angl. i. 266 ; Kemble, C.D. 

149). His relations to Peterborough rest on a 
little better authority, or at least on more 
ancient fabrications, and the evidence of the in- 

terpolations in the Chronicles. His confirmation 
of the possessions of Chertsey is perhaps one 
degree nearer to authenticity, though still sus- 
picious (Mon. Angi. i, 422). But many small 
Mercian foundations likewise looked back to 

him as patron, and it is improbable that where 

so much is ascribed to him some little part of 
the tradition should not be true. A grant to 

the abbey of St. Denys at Paris, dated in 790, 

and sealed, bestowing lands in Sussex, is-printed 

in’ Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum, vol. i: pp. 

360-362. ; jera A be : 

Offa’s laws for Mercia were im existerice in the 
time of Alfred, who selected, as he says, from 
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them as: well as from those of Ethelbert and 


Ine, those which were. fitted for his subjects, 
(Thorpe, Ancient Laws, p. 27). It is possible, 


that the remnants of recorded Mercian law may 
be fragments of ;a code of Offa, but we have no 
warrant for affirming that they are so, and it 
would be very natural to ascribe any traces of 
national customs in any kingdom to its most 
famous king. 

Offa’s wife was Kinethritha; his only son 
was Ecgferth, or Egfrith, who reigned for a few 
months after him. Of his daughters Hadburga, 
the wife of Brihtric, had an evil report and a 
miserable end [EapBURGA]; Halhfleda was the 
wife of Ethelred of Northumbria, and had a hap- 
pier end [Evrnepa]; Ethelburga, an abbess, 
was a friend of Alcuin [ErHELBurGA]. Florence 
of Worcester, who does not mention Elfleda or 
Ethelburga, names a daughter Elfthritha, who 
lived in virginity, and may be the Elfrida who 
was wooed by the unfortunate Ethelbert. An- 
other, named Ethelswitha, occurs only in the 
Chertsey Charter (K. C. D. No. 151). 

The date of Offa’s death is misplaced by two 
years in some of the MSS. of the Chronicle, and 
by other writers who have copied the mistake: 
it really took place on the 29th of July, 796. 
(See Will. Malmesb. G. 2B. i. §§ 86, 87-94; 
Kemble, Cod. Dipl. i. pp. 128-206.) [S.J 


 OFTFOR (Estror, VU. H. B. 622; Ostror, 
W. Malmesb. G. P. § 136), the second bishop of 
Worcester (Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 622). He was a 
pupil of St. Hilda, with whom he. spent, much 
time in both her monasteries of Hartlepool and 
Whitby, in study of holy scripture. Having 
exhausted the means at his disposal in the nor- 
thern monasteries he went to archbishop Theo- 
dore in Kent, where also he spent some time in 
study. Thence he proceeded to Rome, a work 
which, as Bede remarks, was at that time esteemed 
one of great virtue; after his return he went to 
preach among the Hwiccii, then under the rule 
of king Osric, and after long service, was, on the 
resignation of bishop Bosel, elected “ omnium 
_judicio” to fill his place. This event happened 
when Wilfrid was acting as bishop of the Middle 
Angles, and in the interval between the death of 
archbishop Theodore and the appointment of his 
successor. At the command of king Ethelred, 
Oftfor was consecrated by Wilfrid (Bede, H, L. 
iv. 23). All this information is derived from 
Bede, and is sufficiently circumstantial to fix the 
date of Oftfor’s short episcopate; the year 691 
is the date of the coincidence of Wilfrid’s work 
in Middle Anglia, and of the vacancy at Can- 
terbury. 

Florence of Worcester (IZ. H. B. p. 539) places 
the death of Oftfor and the succession of Ecgwin 
under the year 692, which limits Oftfor’s ponti- 
ficate to less than two years; it may, however, 
be questioned whether this limitation is not 
conjectural, and whether the date of Ecgwin’s 
accession can be really ascertained. | 

The Worcester Cartulary (K. C. D. 32), pre- 
serves a charter of Ethelred of Mercia, in which 
the king bestows. on Oftfor thirty cassates at 
Heanburg and Amst, for the church of St. Peter 
at) Worcester (cf., Mon: ‘Angl..i. 584). ‘This 
charter is» undated, and attested by. bishops 
Headda and’ Oftfon;, it is not: open to any. suspi- 


eion.; ‘Another grant, by ithe same: king, of 
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\forty-four cassates at Fladbury, also to Oftfor; is 
‘rejected as spurious, and with ita charter) of 


Kegwin which mentions it (K.,C. D. 33; Mon. 
Angi. i. 585). . Kemble’s objection to this docu- 
ment is based upon the fact, that in it Ethelred 
speaks of Osthryth as “ conjugis quondam meae,” 
whereas, Osthryth was alive until 697, and Oftfor 
is understood to have died in 692. Supposing 
Oftfor, however, to have liyed longer, that ob- 


jection would vanish. A more valid one perhaps 


would be found in the fact that the preamble, 
which is generally a distinguishing feature of a 
charter, is nearly the same in the Fladbury as in 
the Heanburg charter. As the date of Eegwin’s 
appointment rests ultimately in the words of , 
Florence, the date of Oftfor’s death must remain 
undecided, 

Oftfor attests a charter of Oshere, king of the 
Hwiccii, in which land is granted to a comes or 
gesith named Cuthbert, to construct a monastery. 
for the abbess Cutswitha (Kemble, C.D. 36; 
Mon. Angl. i. 585). This may be genuine, but it 
is undated. Itis, however, attested by archbishop 
Brihtwald and cannot be earlier than 693. [S.] 


OGDOAD. The number eight plays an, 
important part in Gnostic speculations; but it 
is necessary to distinguish three different forms 
in which it has entered in diflerent stages of the 
development of Gnosticism. 

Ogdoad 7 +1. We need not hesitate to place 
as earliest that which has been described in the 
article Heppomas (Vol. I. p. 850). Astrono- 
mical theories had introduced the conception of 
seven planetary spheres with an eighth above 
them, the sphere of the fixed stars. Hence the 
earliest Gnostic systems included a theory of 
seven heavens, and a. supercelestial region called 
the Ogdoad. When the Valentinian system had 
established belief in a still higher place, the 


_supercelestial space was called the middle region 


(see Musorms); but Ogdoad was clearly its 
earlier name. In addition to the references 
given. in the article Heppomas, proving the 
continued use of the name Ogdoad in this sense 
even among Valentinians, we cite Zxcerpt. Theod., 
ex script. 63 (Clem. Al. p. 984). 

Ogdoad 6 + 2. In the system of Valentinus, 
the seven heavens, and even the region above 
them, were regarded as but the lowest and last 
stage of the exercise of creative power. Above 
them was the Pleroma, where were exhibited. 
the first manifestations of evolution of subordi- 
nate existence from the great First Principle. 
In the earliest stages of that evolution we have 
(fren. I.i.) eight primary Aeons constituting the 
first Ogdoad. Though this Ogdoad is first in 
order of evolution, if the Valentinian theory be 
accepted as true, yet to us who trace the history 
of the development of that system the lower 
Ogdoad must clearly be pronounced the first, 
and the higher only asa subsequent éxtension of 
the- previously accepted action of an Ogdoad. 
Possibly -also the Egyptian doctrine of eight 
primary gods (Herod. ii. 145) may haye contri- 
buted to the formation of a theory of which 
Egypt was. the birthplace, In any case an 
Ogdoad 7 + 1 would havi been inconsistent with 
a: theory an essential part of which was the 
coupling its characters in pairs, male and female. 


| Hippolytus (Ref. vi. 20, p. 176) connects the 


system: of ‘Valentinus with, that of Simon, in 
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which the origin of things is traced to a central 
first principle, together with six “roots.” If 
for the one first principle we substitute a male 
and female principle, the 6 + 1 of Simon becomes 

-the 6+ 2 of Valentinus. This very question, 
however, whether the first principle were to be 
regarded as single or twofold was one on -which 
the Valentinians themselves were not agreed ; 
and their differences as to the manner of count- 
ing the numbers of the primary Ogdoad confirm 
what has been said as to the later origin of this 
doctrine. 

Ogdoad 4+4, The doctrine of an Ogdoad 
of the commencement of finite existence having 
been established by Valentinus, those of his 
followers who had been imbued with the Py- 
thagorean philosophy introduced a modification. 
In that philosophy the Tetrad was regarded with 
peculiar veneration, and held to be the foundation 
of the sensible world. The Pythagorean oath by 
the Tetrad is well known. For references see 
Meursius, Demiurg. Pythag. ch. 7, ap. Gronov. 
Thes. Gr. Ant. col. 9; to which may be added 
Hippol.- Ref. vi. 23, p. 179. We read there 
Ciren. I. xi.) of Secundus as a Valentinian who 
divided the Ogdoad into a right-hand and a left- 
hand Tetrad ; and in the case of Marcus (q. v.), 
who largely uses Pythagorean speculations about 
numbers, the Tetrad holds the highest place in 
the system. [Marcus (17).] [G. 8] 


OIDDI, a priest who assisted Wilfrid in the 
conversion of the South Saxons (Bed. H. £. iv. 
13). [Pucu, s. f.] {C. H.] 


OIDILUALD, hermit of Farne (Bed. v. 1). 
[ETHELWALD (3).] 


OIDILVALD, of Northumbria. 
WALD (1).] 


OIDDI 


(Ernex- 


OISSEIN (O1ssene, OssENEUS, OISSENIUS, 
OsENIUS), surnamed Fota (the Long), abbat of 
Clonard, co. Meath, died a.D. 654 (Ann. Tig.). 
He is referred to as an undoubted autho- 
rity by St. Adamnan (Vit. S. Col. i, c. 2; 
Colgan, 7. 7. 339). His feast is May 1. 

. {J. G.] 

OISSENE (Ossentus), abbat of Clonmac- 
noise, King’s Co., died a.D, 706. (Ann. Tig.; 
Ann. Ult. A.D. 705.) {J. G.] 


OJA (Ota), bishop of Barcelona, subscribes 
the canons of 5th and 6th councils of Toledo, 
held in June A.D. 636 and January A.D. 638. 
His predecessor Severus was alive in A.D. 633. 
No bishop of Barcelona is mentioned between 
A.D. 638 and A.D. 656, when Quiricus had been 
bishop for some years. (Msp. Sag. xxix. 133; 
' Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la Igi. Esp. ii. 
322, 348.) [F. D.] 


OLBIANUS, a bishop, whose martyrdom by 
fire in the reign of Maximian for refusing to 
sacrifice to Juno, is commemorated in the Basilian 
Menology, May 4 and 29.. In one place the see 
is Anea, and the persecutor is the hegemon 
Julius ; in the other Aelianus, hegemon of Asia, 
persecutes. In the Menologium’ Graecorum, 
May 29, the imperial reign is the same, the 
consuls are Alexander and Maximus, the prae- 
sides Julius and Aelianus. A synaxary given 
by Boll. Acta SiS. 29 Mai. vi. 101, twice men- 
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tions the name. Under 4 Mai. i. 458, Henschen 
quotes all the Greek sources, including the 
Menaca for May 29. He makes Olbianus the 
Latin Ulpianus, and fixes Amea or Enea on the 
Carian coast opposite Samos, under the metro-. 
politan of Ephesus, in the province of Asia. 
«Cf. Le Quien, Or. Chr. i. 717). _ (C.-Y 


OLCAN. [Botcay.] 


OLOMUNDUS (Otemunvvs), abbat of the 
monastery of St. John the Baptist, honourably 
mentioned by Alcuin in a letter to the monks. 
(Zp. 217 Frob., al. 226). The monastery, also 
called Malaste, and subsequently Mons Olivus 
(Montolieu), was in the diocese of Carcassonne. 
Mabillon puts his death on Dec. 11, 827. (Gall. 
Chr. vi. 971, Instrum. 412; Mabillon, Annal. 
t. ii. pp. 250, 251, 420, 517, ed. 1704.) 

[C. H.] 


OLOPUEN (Lo-PuEn), first Nestorian bishop: 
of Sighanfu in India, a.D. 636 to 699, (Le Quien, 
Or. C. ii. 1269.) [J. G.] 


OLYBRIUS (1), ANICIUS HERMO- 
GENIANUS, son of Sextus Anicius Probus 
and his wife Anicia Faltonia Proba, husband 
of Juliana and father of Demetrias (q. v.), was. 
consul, when still very young, with his brother 
Probinus in the year 395. He is described by 
Jerome (Zp. cxxx. c. 3, ed. Vall.) as a pious 
son, a man worthy of love, a kind master, a 
courteous citizen. He took a distinguished 
part in the senate, but died while still young, 
amid the grief of all Rome, not long before 
the city was sacked by Alaric (410). [W.H.F.) 


OLYBRIUS (2), FLAVIUS ANICIUS, em- 
peror of the West. He was descended from the 
great Anician family. After the capture of Rome 
by the Vandals he withdrew to Constantinople. 
When Genseric released Hudoxia and Placidia, 
the widow and daughter of Valentinian III., the 
latter was given in marriage to Olybrius (Eva- 
grius, H. #.ii. 7 in Migne, Patr. Gr. lxxxvi. 2, 
2517). Genseric employed this marriage as an 
excuse for continuing his ravages, declaring he 
wished the empire should be conferred on the 
brother-in-law of his son Hunneric, who had 
married Placidia’s sister (Priscus, p. 74). While. 
living at Constantinople, according to the Vita S. 
Luthymi (in Cotelier’s Becl. Graec. Monum. 
iv. 64), he wrote to Eudocia, the widow of 
Theodosius II. and the grandmother of his wife, 
urging her to abandon the Eutychian heresy, 
which she appears to have done [Eupoctra (4)]- 
He also with his wife built a church dedicated 
to St. Euphemia. In a.p. 472, Olybrius was 
sent by the emperor Leo to Rome, where civil 
war was raging between the emperor Anthemius 
and his son-in-law count Ricimer. There he 
was proclaimed emperor by Ricimer and his 
party, according to the Chron. Pasch. (in Patr. 
Gr, xcii. 820), against his will. Rome fell after 
a five months’ siege, in which the inhabitants 
suffered grievously from famine, and Anthemius. 
was murdered by Gundobad, Ricimer’s nephew, 
in the church of St. Chrysogonus, where he had 
taken refuge. (Joan. Ant. 209, in Miiller, Frag. 
Hist. Gr. iv. 617.) Olybrius survived his rival 
only about three months, dying at Rome of 
dropsy on October 23, about seven months after 
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he assumed the Imperial title (Cassiodorus, 
Chronicon in Patr. Lat. \xix. 1246). The only 
recorded act of his reign is his creating Gundo- 
pada patrician. He left. one daughter, JULIANA 
(9) ANICIA. [F. D.] 


OLYBRIUS (8); presbyter, addressed by | 


Nilus (lib. ii. ep. 191, in Pat. Gr. 1xxix.). 
{c 


OLYMPIANUS. (Orymervs.] 


OLYMPIANUS (Otymerus), governor of 
Cappadocia, addressed as an_ excellent judge and 
most eloquent orator by Gregory Nazianzen 
(Zp. 234 al. 165), who asks him to return a 
volume containing Aristotle’s epistles. [C. H.] 


OLYMPIAS (1), the elder, queen of Armenia. 
She was the daughter of ABLAVIUS, the famous 
pretorian prefect in Constantine’s jreign, and 
was betrothed to his son, the emperor Constans. 
Constans after her father’s execution took care 
of her as long as he lived and brought her up 
as if she had been his wife, but apparently the 
marriage never actually took place. In A.D. 
360, ten years after the death of Constans, his 
brother Constantius gave her in marriage to 
Arsaces III., king of Armenia. (Ammian. xx. 11; 
St. Athanasius, Hist. Arianorum ad Monachos. 
§ 69, in Patr. Gr. xxv. 776.) Baronius (A. £. 
Ann. 388, xliv.) supposes that on the death of 
Arsaces, c. 369, Olympias may have married 
Anysius Secundus, becoming by him the mother 
of Olympias the deaconess, the subject of the 
following article; but the supposition seems 
untenable (Tillem. xi. 416). (F. D.] 


OLYMPIAS (2), the younger, widow, a 
celebrated deaconess of the church of Con- 
stantinople, the most eminent in all respects 
of the band of holy and high-born women 
whom Chrysostom gathered round him. The 
family to which Olympias belonged was one 
of high rank, but pagan. Her birth is placed 
by Tillemont in or about 368, A.D. Her father, 
Seleucus, a count of the empire, died young, and 
her mother being also dead, Olympias was left 
at an early age the orphan heiress of a fortune 
of immense magnitude. . Happily for Olympias 
her uncle Procopius, under whose guardianship 
she was placed, was a man of high character, an 
intimate friend and correspondent of Gregory 
Nazianzen. She was equally fortunate in her 
instructress, Theodosia, the sister of St. Amphi- 
lochius of Iconium, whom Gregory desired the 
young girl to set before her constantly as a 
pattern of Christian excellence both in word and 
deed. During Gregory’s residence at Constanti- 
nople, 379-381, he became much attached to 
the bright and beautiful maiden, then probably 
about twelve years old, calling her “his own 
Olympias,” and delighted to be called “ father ” 
by her. (Greg. Naz. Ep. 575 Cann. 57, pp. 
132, 134.) Olympias had many suitors. The 
one selected as her husband by her guardian, 
Procopius, was Nebridius, a young man of high 
yank and excellent character, to whom she was 
married in 384[Nepripius]. From Olympias’s 
own words, as reported by Palladius, her inti- 
mate friend, concerning the happiness of being 
freed from the heayy yoke of matrimony, and 
from service, SovAelas, to a husband whom she 
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found it impossible to please, uy Suvauévny dvdph 
dpéoas, there can be little doubt that her married 
life was not a happy one (Pallad. Dial. p. 164). 
In less than two years Olympias was left a widow 
without children. She regarded this early 
bereavement as a declaration of the Divine will 
that she was unsuited to the married life, and 
ought not again to be united to a husband. But 
it was by no means in accordance with the will 
of the emperor that one whose fortune was a 
prize to be coveted even by men of the highest 
yank should remain a widow. Theodosius marked 
her out as wife to a young Spaniard, a kinsman 
of his own, named Elpidius. Enamoured at once of 
the person and fortune of the fair young widow 
Elpidius sought her hand with the utmost im- 
portunity. But Olympias steadily refused to 
listen to his suit, net from any expressed dislike 
to her suitor, but from her fixed determination 
not again to entangle herself with the cares of 
a married life. Theodosius, indignant at her 
opposition to his will, and resolved that she 
should not enjoy the wealth she refused to share 
with his kinsman, commissioned the prefect of 
the city to take the whole of Olympias’s pro- 
perty into public custody, and retain it until 
she had attained her thirtieth year. The impe- 
rial: orders were carried out with so much 
harshness at the instigation of her lover, who 
hoped thereby to drive her to accept him for her 
husband, that she was even forbidden to go to 
church for her devotions, or to enjoy the con- 
genial society of the leading ecclesiastics. Olym- 
pias’s only reply to this act of unfeeling despot- 
ism was a letter of dignified sarcasm, in which 
she thanked Theodosius for having so graciously 
relieved her from the heavy burden of the ad- 
ministration of her property, and told him that 
he would increase her debt of gratitude if he 
would desire her fortune to be distributed among 
the poor, and towards the support of churches. 
She had long since renounced the empty glory 
of making any such distribution herself, lest she 
should thereby lose the true riches of the soul. 
The lady’s quiet irony stung the honest soldier to 
the quick. Ashamed of his unworthy tyrannical 
behaviour, on his return from the campaign 
against Maximus, Theodosius revoked his order, 
and restored to her the management of her 
estates (Pallad. pp. 164, 165). Thenceforward 
Olympias devoted herself and her wealth entirely — 
to the service of religion. Renouncing not 
Juxuries only, but the ordinary comforts and eyen 
the decencies of life, she practised the greatest 
austerities, denying herself both food and sleep, 
abstaining from the bath, and wearing none 
but coarse and worn-out apparel. Her whole 
time and strength were given to ministering to 
the wants of the poor and sick, and to the hos- 
pitable entertainment of bishops and other 
ecclesiastics, visiting the imperial city, who 
never left her roof without large pecuniary aid, 
sometimes in the form of a farm or an estate, 
towards the religious works on which they were 
engaged. Among others Palladius enumerates 
Amphilochius, Optimus (whose eyes she closed 
on his death-bed), the two brothers of Basil, 
Gregory Nyssen (who dedicated to her the Com- 
mentary on a portion of the Song of Solomon, 
which he had written at her request (Greg. 
Nyss. in Cant. tom. i. p. 468) and Peter, and 
Epiphanius of Cyprus as well as the three who 
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signalized- themselves’ subsequently as the un- 
wearied persecutors of Chrysostom, and-eveniof 
Olympias herself, Acacius, Atticus and Severianus. 
Palladius also asserts that’ Theophilus, the ‘first 
author of the cabal’ against Chrysostom, when 

_ seeking some gift from her, with feigned humility 
prostrated himself before Olympias and ‘kissed 
her knees, on which the holy woman, ashamed 
to behold a bishop assuming such an attitude, 
threw herself with tears at’ his feet. Palladius 
also tells us that when Theophilus found that 
Olympias, acting under Chrysostom’s advice, 
dismissed him with petty gifts and pre- 
sents of eatables, his disappointment vented 
itself in virulent abuse of his benefactress 
(Pallad. Dial. 151,155). Her house was the 
common home of the clergy, as well as of the 
monks and virgins who swarmed from all 
parts of the Christian world to Constantinople. 
Tt is unnecessary to state that Olympias was the 
victim of much imposition, and that her charity 
was grievously abused. Indeed, her liberality 
was so unrestricted and inconsiderate that Chry- 
sostom interposed his authority to limit it, re- 
presenting to her that her wealth was a trust 
to her from God, and that she was bound to use 
it in the most prudent manner for the relief of 
the necessities of the poor and destitute, not in 
making presents to the opulent and covetous 
(Soz. H. £. viii. 9). Olympias followed Chry- 
sostom’s advice, which brought upon her the 
illwill of those who, like Theophilus, had pre- 
viously made a market of her lavish generosity. 
But so far from resenting these disagreeable 
results of his wise counsels, Olympias only mani- 
fested increased’ devotion to Chrysostom, ex- 
hibiting a woman’s tender care for his bodily 
wants, of which he was entirely negligent. She 
made arrangements’ for his being supplied with 
food suitable to his enfeebled stomach, at proper 
intervals, and prevented his abstinences being 
too prolonged (Pallad. p. 165). 

When she was still under thirty years of age 
Olympias was appointed by Nectarius deaconess 
of the ehurch of Constantinople. The courtly 
old prelate consulted her on ecclesiastical matters, 
in which he was a novice, and was guided by 
her advice (Pallad. p. 166; Soz: A, £. viii. 9). 
As has been already intimated, Olympias re- 
tained her position as deaconess under Chry- 
sostom, to whom she became the chief counsellor, 
and’ his active agent in all works of piety and 
charity, not only in Constantinople, but in dis- 
tant provinces of the church. 

On the arrival of the Nitrian monks, known 
as the Tall Brothers, in Constantinople in 401, 
Olympias received the refugees hospitably, and 
lodged them for some time at her own house 
(Pallad. p. 153), careless of the indignant remon- 
strances of Theophilus, who-charged her with 
shewing favour to the enemies of the truth (ibid. 
p- 155). On Chrysostom’s final expulsion from 
Constantinople, June 20, 404,’ Olympias took 
the chief place in the band of courageous women 
who assembled in the baptistery of the church 
to take a last farewell of their deeply loved 
bishop and friend, and to receive his parting 
benediction and commands (ibid. 89, 90). - The 
suspicion of’ having ‘been ‘instrumental in the 
conflagration ofthe cathedral which immediately 
followed the ‘departure: of Chrysostom: from’ its 
walls, attached to Olympias in common with the 
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other ladies who had shared the bishop’s friend= 
ship: Olympias was brought before the pyefect 
Optatus,; and subjected to a brutally severe ex- 
amination. No question being-made of the fact, 
it was bluntly demanded of her why she had 
set the church on fire. The calm courage and 
piercing irony of her replies foiled the prefect. 
He proposed that on ‘condition of her entering - 
into communion with Arsacius, as some other 
ladies had done, the investigation should be 
dropped, and that she should be freed from further 
annoyance. Olympias’s proud spirit indignantly 
rejected the base compromise. A charge had - 
been publicly brought against her which could 
not be substantiated and of which her whole 
manner of life, which the prefect could not be 
ignorant of, was a sufficient refutation. Before 
she even considered the terms proposed she must 
be cleared of the accusation as openly as she had 
been calumniated. Force would be unavailing 
to compel her to hold: communion with those 
whom conscience and true religion forbad her to 
recognise. Her request that she might have a 
short respite for the purpose of consultation with 
her legal advisers as to the proper means of dis- 
proving the calumnious accusations was granted 
(Soz. Hist. Eccles, viii. 24), The severe conflict 
Olympias had sustained brought on a severe and 
almost fatal illness, apbs. éoydras dvanvods, in 
the latter part of the year, the intelligence of 
which caused much distress to Chrysostom in 
his banishment (Chrys. Zp. vi. p- 580-¢.). On 
the recovery of her health, in the spring of 405, 
she left Constantinople, whether voluntarily or 
by compulsion is uncertain. Sozomen seems to. 
speak of a voluntary retirement to Cyzicus. But 
the language of Chrysostom (Zp. 16, p. 603 .) 
leads us to believe that she was never allowed to 
remain long in one spot, her persecutors hoping © 
that by perpetually hurrying her from one place 
to another (rémous ek téray duelBeww, kad mdv- 
Tobey éavvecbat), and exposing her to the rude 
treatment of soldiers and other public officials 
this noble woman’s spirit might be broken, and 
that she might be induced to yield. This hope 
being frustrated Olympias was once again sum- 
moned before Optatus, who, on her renewed 
refusal to communicate with Arsacius, imposed 
on her the heavy fine of 200 pounds of gold. 
(Soz. H, 7H. viii. 245 Pallad. p. 28). This fine 
was readily paid, and the intelligence of Olym- 
pias’s heroic disregard of all worldly losses and 
sufferings endured for the truth’s sake was a 
source of intense joy to Chrysostom in his banish- 
ment. He wrote congratulating Olympias on 
the victory she had achieved, for which he calls 
upon her to glorify the living God who had. 
enabled her to acquire such great spiritual gain. 
(Chry. Ep. 16, p. 604 4). “We know nothing 
very ‘definitely of the remainder of Olympias’s 
life, nor can we say certainly when it terminated. 
We may safely dismiss the later legendary’ 
talés of the credulous Nicephorus (H. 2, ‘xiii. 
24), who states that she was finally banished to 
Nicomedia, where she suffered many trials and 
persecutions and ended ‘her days.. Our. only 
trustworthy source of information is contained. 
in the letters addressed to her by Chrysostom from 
his banishment, seventeen in number, some: 
swelling ‘to the ‘bulk of long religious: tracts,” 
the composition of which relieved:the tedium of. 
his exile and made: him almost. forget: hissmise- 
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ries: We gather from them that Olympias was 


subject to frequent and severe attacks of sick- 
ness, and that the persecution of the party of 
Arsacius and Atticus was violent and unsparing. 
The compulsory dispersion of the society of 
young females of which she was the head, and 
who had copied her resolution in refusing to 
hold communion with the intruding bishops, 
was’ a great sorrow to her (Chrys. Ep. 4, 
p. 577 a). But the dates of these letters are 
uncertain, and it would be lost labour to seek 
to arrange the various references to Olympias’s 
circumstances in chronological order. The style 
in which Olympias is addressed in this corre- 
spondence is “at once respectful, affectionate 
and paternal” (Stephens, S. Cirysostom, p. 383), 
«but it exhibits a highly-wrought complimen- 
tary ” tone, full of “bold and lavish praise ” of her 
many signal virtues which is ‘too widely remote 
from the mind and taste of our own times to 
be fairly estimated by us.” We cannot conceive 
of a woman of any delicacy at the present time 
receiving such fulsome effusions without being 
grievously offended by them, and regarding the 
writer as a base and shameless flatterer. But 
the standard of honesty and of sensitiveness 
varies with the age, and it is unfair to measure 
past generations by that of our own day. Besides 
the letters Chrysostom wrote for Olympias’s 
consolation a special treatise on the theme that 
“No one’ is really injured except by himself,” 
drt Tov Eavrdv ph ddicodyra ovdels mapaBAdyat 
‘Sdvatat (tom. ili. pp. 530-553); as well as one 
“+o those who were offended by adversities ”— 
mpbs rods okavdario0evTas ém) vais dvonueplass 
ais -yevouévats (ibid. pp. 555-612). To both of 
these reference is made in his fourth letter to 
Olympias (Zp. 4. p. 576, ¢.). The date of 
the death of Olympias cannot be determined. 
She was evidently living when Palladius pub- 
lished. his Dialogue in 408 a.D., but was no 
longer alive when the Lausiac History was pub- 
lished in 420 A.D, Olympias is commemorated 
in the Latin church on the 17th of December, 
and in the Greek chureh on the 25th of July. 
(Palladius, Dialogus Historicus ; Chrysostom, 
Bpistolae, 1-17 ; Sozomen, H. L. viii. 24; Tille- 
mont, Mém. Eccl. vol. xi. 5 Stephens, Sé. Chry- 
sostom; Thierry, St. Jean, Ohrysostome. [E. V.] 


OLYMPIODORUS (1), historian of the 5th 
century. He wrote a work in twenty-two 
books on the history of the empire under Hono- 
rius from A.D. 407-425, which has been pre- 
served for us in an abridgment by Photius (Cod. 
80), and included in Niebuhr’s edition of the 
Byzantine Historians. He covertly. attacks the 


Christians, and especially Olympius, who is so 


warmly praised by St. Augustine. [OLyM- 
pius (10).] He was a pagan.; Hierocles dedi- 


cated to, him his work on Prudence and Fate, 
See for. a fuller account his life in Dicr. GR. 
‘np Rom. Bog. ; and Cave, i, 468, [G..T. S.J 


OLYMPIODORUS (). Various philoso- 
phers of this name lived at Alexandria during 
the Christian period. One was the teacher of 
Proclus [PRocius]. Another was the last philo-= 
sopher ' of any. celebrity in the Neo-Platonic 
school ‘of Alexandria.’ He’ lived in the first half 
ofthe 6th century under the emperor Justinian. 


| letters, 
| (Bps12: (171), 18 [172] ), and rallyinghim for, 
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‘A third was a disciple of Aristotle, who taught 


his philosophy ‘at Alexandria about A.D. 965 
after the Neo-Platonic school had become extinet 
‘A fourth of this name was a follower of Plato 
and a correspondent of Isidorus of Pelusium in 
the 5th century. See the Dict. Gr. and. Rom. 
Biog. for a full account of them. {G. T. S.J 


OLYMPIODORUS (8), a deacon of Alex- 
andria, who lived in the early years of the 6th 
century, having been ordained by the patriarch ~ 
John IIL. surnamed Niciota [Joannes(13)]. He 
wrote commentaries on Job, Ezra, Nehemiah and 
Ecclesiastes (cf. Migne’s Pat. Graec. t. xciii. 
col. 9-470). For an account of the controversy 
about him and other works attributed to him, 
especially a treatise on the state of the soul 
separated from the body, see Ceillier, xii. 912, 
913. Cf. the account of him in the Diot. Gr. and 
Rom. Biog. and in Fabric. Bib. Graec. ed. Harles, 
x, 67.) [G. T. 8.] 


OLYMPIODORUS (4), an eparch addressed 
by Nilus about the adornment of a church he 
is about to erect (lib. iv. ep. 61); another person 
who admired Plato, but neglected his precepts, 
addressed by Isidore of Pelustum (lib. ii. ep. 256) ; 
Isidore shews him how the arguments of the 
pagans recoil on themselves (iv. 27, 186). 

{C. H.] 


OLYMPIUS (1), a bishop, sent to Africa on 
a mission of enquiry in company with Hunomius. 
[Eunomius (2).] {H. W. P.] 


OLYMPIUS (2), bishop of Hadrianople in 
Pisidia, He opposed the views of Origen about 
the resurrection of the body. He is mentioned 
in the Scholia of St, Maximus on Dionys. Areop. 
Ecclesiast. Hierarch, cap. vii. (Le Quien, Oriens 
Christ. i. 1049.) [G. T. S.J 


OLYMPIUS (8), bishop of Aeni in Thrace, 
expelled from his see by the Arian party along 
with Theodulus bishop of Trajanopolis (Athanas. 
Apol. de Fug. § 3, Hist. Arian. § 19; Le Quien, 
Or. Chr. i. 1201). (C. H.] 


OLYMPIUS (4), a Spanish bishop, according 
to some of Barcelona, according to others of 
Toledo, but of what see is not certainly known. 
St. Augustine speaks of him more than once as 
aman of high reputation in the church, rank= — 
ing him with Irenaeus, Cyprian, and Ambrose, 
and quotes with approval a passage from a theo- 
logical treatise of his concerning original sin, 
which does not now exist. A bishop Olympius 
was present at the council of Toledo, A.D. 400. 
(Aug. ¢. Jul. 1, 3, 8; 2, 10, 333°3,°17, 335 
Gennadius, de Vir. wl. c. 23; Hardouin, i. 9925 
Baronius, v. p. 279; Cave, i. 415.) fH. We P.] 


OLYMPIUS (5), a wealthy layman of 
Neocaesarea, an intimate and trusted . friend 
and correspondent of Basil’s. After the publica- 
tion of the calumnies of Eustathius Basil wrote 
to Olympius (c. 373, A.D.) telling him how deeply 
he had been wounded by them, and begging him 
not to give any: credence to them, or to suspect 
him of agreeing with Apollinaris. During his 
retirement Basil wrote Olympius other short 
‘complaining of his writing so; seldom 
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chasing away the poverty which had been his 
home-companion and the helper of his studies 
by his generous gifts (Zp. 4 [169]). In a. 
375, when the people of Neocaesarea were load- 
ing Basil with insult and ridicule, he wrote to 
Olympius to thank him for his friendly letter, 
and still more for the sight of his sons who had 
conveyed it, whose company had cheered him 
and made him forget his trials. He had written 
some letters to the people of Neocaesarea to 
exculpate himself and to warn them of the 
dangers of their line of conduct, and would 
write again if any good was likely to come of 
it. (Hp. 211 [170]; 63 [207]; 64 [210},) 
[E. V.] 

OLYMPIUS (6), a solitary of Antioch, a 
friend of Gregory Nyssen, at whose desire he 
wrote the life of his sister Macrina (Greg. Nyss. 
Vit. Macr. pp. 177, 178). Olympius’s request 
that he would give him some rules for attaining 
Christian perfection was also the cause of 
Gregory’s writing his treatise De Perfectione, 
in which he proposes Christ Himself as the only 
model of the perfect life. (Zbid. p. 275, ed. 
Migne, vol. iii. 251-286.) [E. V.] 


OLYMPIUS (7), governor of Cappadocia 
Secunda in the year 382, for whom Gregory 
Nazianzen entertained a high esteem, and whose 
Christian virtues, as wel] as the manner in 
which he fulfilled the duties of his office, he 
takesevery occasion of extolling highly. Olympius 
on his side shewed an equally affectionate reye- 
rence for Gregory, to whom he offered many 
thoughtful attentions especially valuable to one 
enfeebled by old age and sickness, which Gregory 
gratefully commemorates. Fourteen letters 
written by Gregory to him are still extant. 
The greater part of these are petitions in behalt 
of persons who had either some favour to ask 
from the governor, or some punishment to 
deprecate. The number of these is an evidence 
of Gregory’s influence oyer Olympius, and of 
the readiness with which his requests were 
granted. He writes on behalf of Aurelius, a 
deserter (Ep. 78); of Leontius, a presbyter who 
had been deposed for his offences, and was in 
danger of punishment (Zp, 175); of a kinsman 
of his own, Eustratius (Zp. 177); of Paulus 
(Zp. 173); of the citizens of Caesarea, who had 
committed some grievous offence, for which the 
governor had threatened to rase the city to the 
ground (Zp. 49); of his niece’s husband Nicobu- 
lus, who wished to exchange his place as post- 
master for some lighter and more agreeable 
office (Epp. 178, 179); of Philumena, a childless 
widow (Zp. 174); of Verianus’ daughter, whom 
her father was desiring against her own will to 
divorce from her husband (Epp. 176, 211). 
In another letter Gregory excuses himself for 
neglecting the emperor's commands conveyed by 
Olympius to attend the Council at Constantinople 
in 382, on account of age and weakness, and 
requests Olympius to act as his mediator, recall- 
ing the fact, that the same cause had hindered 
him from paying his respects to him on entering 
on his office (Zp. 76); on his retirement from 
which he writes a grateful and highly pane- 
gyrical letter (Hp. 50). The only angry letter 
in the whole series is one in which he calls upon 
Olympius to use his authority as governor to 
punish the Apollinarian party at Nazianzus, 
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who had taken advantage of Gregory’s being at 
the warm baths to elect a bishop of their own 
and get him consecrated (Zp. 77). The corre- 
spondence otherwise gives a very pleasing picture. 
of the relations between Gregory and the pro- 
vincial governor. [E. V.] 


OLYMPIUS (8), (Orympus), heathen philo- 
sopher at Alexandria, ¢, A.D. 389, said by Vale- 
sius to have come from Cilicia. When the 
Alexandrians rose in tumult against the Chris- 
tians and the imperial authority, at the destruc- 
tion of the temple of Bacchus, and held that of. 
Serapis as a fortress, Olympius encouraged the 
idolaters in their revolt, by assuring them that. 
they should prefer death to the neglect of their 
ancestral gods, and that the destruction of the 
statues in the temple was no warrant for for- 
saking the worship, as the statues were perish 
able materials, but the gods, therein worshipped, 
had only removed to heaven. This was the 
philosophical view of all idol-worship, when the: 
heathen were pressed by the Christian argument. 
When Theodosius issued an edict favourable to 
the Christians, and inviting the pagans to 
Christianity and peace, and when Olympius saw 
that the temple of Serapis was about to be 
surrendered, he fled to Italy, but explained his. 
flight by saying that he had heard a voice in 
the Serapion singing, Alleluia. Sozomen (4. E. 
vii. c. 15) is the only authority for the story 
of Olympius; but Ruffinus and other authors 
describe the destruction of the temples at Alex- 
andria (Baronius, Annal. a.D. 389, cc. 76 sq. 3 
Fleury, H. HE. xix. cc. 28, 29; Tillemont, Hist. 
des Emp. ¥. 136 sq. ed. 1732.) {J. G.J 


OLYMPIUS (9), the name of various 
persons addressed by Nilus; a_scholasticus 
(lib. i. epp. 152, 153), monk (ii, 77), a bishop. 
Gi. 190), a quaestor (ii. 305, 306). (C. H.} 


_ OLYMPIUS (10), a native of a province on 
the borders of the Euxine Sea, who by the favour 
of Honorius held an important military com- 
mand in the imperial palace. He professed to 
be a Christian, but in the opinion of Zosimus, 
whose evidence must perhaps be taken with 
some qualification, his profession was only a 
mask to conceal depravity. It was he who in- 
formed Honorius, on his way from Bologna to 
Pavia, of the ambitious designs of Stilicho, May 
408, and having ingratiated himself with 
the soldiers there by visiting the sick in the 
military hospitals, made use of the opportunity 
to influence their minds against him. When, 
after the mutiny at Pavia, Stilicho went to Ra- 
venna, it was again Olympius who obtained an 
order from Honorius that he should be arrested. 
He took refuge ina Christian church, but having 
left his asylum under a promise of safety, he 
was again seized and put to death by Heraclian. 
Olympius succeeded to his post of master of the 
offices, and devoted himself to the task of de~ 
stroying or persecuting all the friends of Stilicho. 
Eucherius, his son, escaped for a time by taking 
refuge in a church at Rome, but was afterwards 
overtaken and put to death. Deuterius, im- 
perial chamberlain (praepositus cubiculi), and 
Peter, tribune or chief of the notaries (primi- 
cerius notariorum), having refused to acknowledge 
for themselves any complicity with Stilicho, ox 
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to inform against others, were beaten almost to 
death with clubs. When Alaric was on the 
point of entering Italy, and was threatening 
Rome, it was owing to Olympius that Honorius, 
“relying, says Zosimus scornfully, on the prayers 
of his minister, refused at the same time both 
the powerful military aid of Sarus and his bar- 
‘barians to repel the enemy, and the moderate 
demands which were then made by Alaric on 
behalf of peace; and when, after raising the 
blockade of Rome, Alaric allowed the senate 
‘to send commissioners to Rayenna to obtain the 
consent of Honorius to the terms proposed by 
him, it was Olympius who persuaded his weak 
master to refuse them, and to send back the 
commissioners under an escort only numerous 
enough to provoke destruction. One of the very 
few who escaped, Valens, the commander, 
reached Rome in safety, and was able to counter- 
_act in some degree the cruel system of confisca- 
tion promoted by Olympius towards all the 
friends of Stilicho. He succeeded in gaining 
with the Hunnish auxiliaries a trifling success 
over the invading Goths, but his ascendency 
was soon to come to an end, for being denounced 
by the eunuchs to the emperor as the cause of the 
‘public disasters, he was dismissed from his office, 
and, fearing for his safety, left Ravenna, and fled to 
Dalmatia, A.D. 409. According to Olympiodorus, 
-he returned and was again displaced a second 
and third time, and then, after being deprived 
_of his ears, was beaten to death with clubs by 
order of Constantius, the husband of Placidia. 
(Zos. vy. 32-46; Olympiod. ap. Photium, Bib/. 
80, p. 57; Honortus, Vol. III. pp. 144, 147.) 
These details, which belong more to general 
than to special church history, are nevertheless 
important in this latter respect so far as they 
bear witness to the character of Olympius in 
his relation to St. Augustine, from whom two 
letters addressed to him are extant, both of them 
expressing warm admiration and friendship, and 
belief in the sincerity of his Christian professions. 
The first of them was written soon after his pro- 
motion to the post of master of the offices, on 
which it congratulates him, but with the hope 
‘and belief that he will not be unduly elated 
thereby. Its purpose is to request his kind 
interference on behalf of Boniface bishop 
of Cataqua in Numidia, who was in trouble as 
to the possession of some land purchased by 
Paul, his predecessor, under fraudulent condi- 
tions. At a time when he was deeply in debt to 
the imperial treasury, Paul made a surrender of 
his property, but reserving privately a certain 
portion, which he placed on bond in the hands 
of a person at that time in high office, possibly 
as Tillemont suggests, Bathanarius, brother-in- 
law of Stilicho, to be laid out in buying by 
auction some land, nominally on behalf of the 
church, but really to provide himself with a 
maintenance, and made an arrangement with the 
nominal purchaser that, without paying the 
debt due to the treasury, he should not be mo- 
lested by the tax-gatherer. When Paul died, 
Boniface succeeded in due course to the pro- 
perty as bishop, and, as belonging to the church, 
might have held it without disturbance, but had 
scruples of conscience as to his right of enjoy- 
ment; and though he might probably have 
obtained this securely by simply petitioning the 
emperor to remit the small amount of payment 
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which had become due since the purchase, he 
preferred to lay the whole case before him, being 
ready to abandon the property rather than enjoy 
it clandestinely. To his application on this 
point no answer had been received, and Augus- 
tine wrote to Olympius, as his friend, and in his 
opinion a sincere Christian, to request him to 
intercede on behalf of this small boon, suggesting 
that Olympius might perhaps arrange the matter 
by obtaining a grant of the land to himself, and 
that he, in his Christian piety, should bestow it 
upon the church (Zp. 96). The success of this 
letter may perhaps be inferred from a second, 
which Augustine wrote to Olympius soon after- 
wards on another matter. The bishops of Pro- 
consular Africa were much disturbed by the 
unruly behaviour both of idolaters and of 
heretics (Donatists), after the death of Stilicho 
(Evoptvs (3), NECTARIUS (5)], and sent a depu- 
tation to the emperor, to request that the laws 
against the disturbers of peace and of religion 
should be put in force. Awgustine had not seen 
the members of this deputation, but took adyan- 
tage of a presbyter from Mileum passing through 
Hippo on his way to Rome, though it was now 
winter time, to send a letter by him to Olympius, 
pressing the matter on his attention (Zp. 97). 
Edicts for the’repression of Donatists and other 
sectaries were issued at various times from 
A.D. 405 to 407, during the lifetime of Stilicho 
(Cod. Theodos. xvi. 5, 38-41). Stilicho was 
murdered in August, 408, and the decree of 
Honorius to Olympius, master of the offices, 
and Valens, forbidding pagans from being em- 
ployed in military service within the palace, is 
dated Nov. 14 in the same year (tb. 42). Suc- 
cessive edicts against Donatists and others ap- 
peared on Nov. 15, 24, and 27, A.D. 408, and one 
on Jan. 16, 409, which last may perhaps re- 
present the result of this appeal (Cod. Yheod. 
xvi. 5, 483-46). The point at issue is the extent 
of St. Augustine’s knowledge of the true cha- 
racter of Olympius. According to Zosimus, a 
bitter opponent of Christianity, his religious 
profession was nothing but a cloak for his ini- 
quity. According to Olympiodorus, whose de- 
scription consists of a few epithets, his behaviour 
towards Stilicho was “ murderous and inhuman,” 
and if any credit at all is to be given to the 
narrative of Zosimus, his unrelenting persecu- 
tion of the friends of Stilicho after his death 
appears to justify this character. In the opinion 
of Baronius and Tillemont, the favourable men- 
tion of him by St.. Augustine outweighs any un- 
favourable judgment on the part of Zosimus, 
but there is no evidence to shew that Augustine 
had any personal acquaintance with him; and 
while, as both Baronius and Tillemont remark, 
some deduction must be made from the opinion 
of Zosimus, who never misses an ill-word against 
Christians, some allowance on the other side is 
also due on the ground (1) of the exaggerated 
complimentary phraseology of the day, attri- 
buting to Olympius in any case a higher rank of 
merit than he probably deserved, and (2) of the 
very natural, though not entirely excusable, 
warmth of expression on Augustine’s part to- 
wards a man undoubtedly a Christian by pro- 
fession, probably up to that time in outward 
appearance sincere, and now appointed to a high 
office in the place of one whose Christianity was 
at the best doubtful, and who, whatever the 
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demerits of his opponents may have been, was 
undoubtedly guilty of ambitious designs against 
the existing government, which Olympius had 
succeeded 'in defeating. St. Augustine may have 
pitched too highly the praises of his friend, 
‘without a full knowledge of his character, but 
we can hardly believe that he was aware of that 
serious defect in it which a historian with strong 
antipathies, as was the case with Zosimus, pro- 
fesses to point out. (Baronius, Ann. Eccl. vol. 
y. A.D. 408, p. 316-323; Tillemont, Mém. vol. 
13,174,175; Gibbon, chap. xxx, xxxi.; Dict. of 
G, and R. Biog. vol. iii. p. 913.) (H. W. P.] 


OLYMPIUS (11), addressed by Firmus 
(Zp. 27, in Pat. Gr. lxxvii.). [C. H.] 


OLYMPIUS (12), the name of various 
persons addressed by Isidore of Pelusium; a 
count (lib. i, epp. 377, 378), a deacon (ii. 24), a 
presbyter and scholasticus (iv. 205), a presbyter 
(vy. 105); others (v. 387, 477). (C. H.] 


OLYMPIUS (13) L, bishop of Constantia, 
capital of the island of Cyprus, who took part 
in the “ Robbers’ Synod” in a.p. 449 (Labbe, 
iv. 117). He was one of the fifty-eight bishops, 
chiefly metropolitans, to whom in A.D. 457 the 
emperor Leo addressed his circular letter relative 
to the decrees of Chalcedon and the troubles 
caused in Egypt by Timothy Aelurus. (Jb. 891.) 

[{E. V.] 

OLYMPIUS (14) Il. (Otympranus), arch- 
bishop of Constantia in Cyprus, in the reign of 
Justinian. Through the influence of the em- 
press Theodora, who was a Cypriote, he obtained 
the emperor’s leave to enforce the decrees of 
Chalcedon in his diocese. He also completed 
what his predecessor Artemion had begun, 
the ecclesiastical freedom of Cyprus from the 
patriarchate of Antioch (Htienne de Lusignan, 
Desor. de VIsle de Cypr. p. 59; Le Quien, Or. 
Chr. ii, 1048). [C. H.] 


OLYMPIUS (15), bishop of Theodosiopolis 
and Evaza, was present at the council of Chal- 
cedon, A.D, 451, and signed the decrees. When 
Bassianus was tried by the council for intruding 
into the see of Ephesus [Bassranus], Olympius 
was called upon to ‘éxplain his own part in the 
transaction, and shewed that he had gone to 
take his share in what was to be a canonical 
action, and was then forced by popular tumult 
into the enthronization of “Bassianus. — The 
council appears to have acquitted him of blame. 
(Mansi, Conc. vi. vii. per Cone. Chalc., Actio xis 
Binius, Conc. ii, pt, i. 127 sq.; Le Quien, Or. 
Chr. ii. 981; Fleury, H. EB. xxviii, 26; Tille- 
mont, Hist. Lecl. xv. 460 sq., ed. 1732.) [J. G.] 


OLYMPIUS (16), a deacon of the church of 
Antioch, by whom, together with Marianus, a 
presbyter of the same church, Maximus of 
Antioch had written to Leo the Great, and by 
whom he sent his reply, dated June 10th, 453. 
(Leon. Magn. Ep. 119 (92].) [E. V.]) 


OLYMPIUS (17),a messenger from Anatolius 
of Constantinople to Leo the Great. (Leonis 
Epp. clv. cap. 1, clviii.) [C. G.] 


OLYMPIUS (18), bishop of Scythopolis in 
Palestine, from A.D. 452 to 466. He was succeeded 
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by Cosmas. (Cotelerius, Monum. Graec. Eccles, 
t. ii, num, 103, p, 2863 Le Quien, Or. Christ. 
iii. 689.) hel=af@ B18 


OLYMPIUS (19), an Agian who died sud- 
denly in the public baths of fhe empress Helena, 
at Constantinople, in the year 498. He is said 
by several writers to have been struck by an 
angel when blaspheming the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity. The angel destroyed him by 
fire or boiling water, though he was in the cold 
bath at the time. The emperor Anastasius 
ordered a picture of the miracle to be painted. 
John of Damascus in Orat. 3, de Jmag. tells 
the story out of Theod. Lect. lib.iy. (Cf. Victor 
Tunnun. Chronic. a.v. 498; Ceill. xi. 103.) 
[G. T. S.J 
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OLYMPIUS (20), exarch of Ravenna, sent i 


by the Emperor Constans, c. 649, to enforce ac- 
ceptance of the Type in Italy. For his dealings 
with pope Martin L, see Martinus (3), vol. iii. 
854. He died c. 652, in an expedition to Sicily 
against the Saracens, of a pestilence that 
ravaged his army (Lib. Pont. Vita Martini, in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. cxxviii. 739). - {F. D.] 


OLYMPIUS (21),a guard sent by the emperor 
Constantinus IV. to atrest pope Martin for his 
rejection of the Type. He is said to have at- 
tempted the assassination of the pope. His con- 
duet on this occasion is, however, involved in 
much obscurity. [Constantinus IV.; MAr- 
TINUS (8) in t. iii. p. 854.] (G. T. S.J 


OMAR, the second of the caliphs. and one of 
the numerous fathers-in-law of Mahomet. He 
was one of Mahomet’s three ‘chief companions, 
upon whom the government and organization of 
his followers devolved on the death of the Pro- 
phet. He was forty-five years old when that 
event, occurred A.D, 632. He succeeded to the 
caliphate in August; 634. It does not. fall 
within the range of this dictionary to trace his 
career as head of the new movement. | This has 
been amply and clearly done in Muir’s Annals of 
the Harly Caliphate. We can only note his 
attitude towards Christianity. Under the rule 
of Omar, Syria, Palestine and Egypt fell into 
Mahometan hands, [Copric CHuRcH.] Jerusa- 
Jem was besieged for two years, and only suc- 
cumbed when Sophronius, the patriarch, inter- 
vened and agreed to surrender the city if Omar 
himself would come in person to receive its 
capitulation, . No caliph had hitherto stirred 
beyond the boundaries of Arabia, but Omar did 
not care about. precedents when a useful object 
was to be attained. He at once set ‘out for 
Jerusalem, received its formal surrender, and 
was shewn over the celebrated sights and holy 
places: by the patriarch himself. He proved 
himself a very tolerant. conqueror, imposing only 
a light tribute upon the Christians, and in some 
cases even endowing Christian institutions and 
praying in Christian churches, as.at Bethlehem 
in the church of the Nativity. While visiting 
the holy, places of Jerusalem the patriarch is 
said to have, shewn Omar a stone venerated as 
Jacob’s pillar. It was covered with filth and 
clay; so the caliph with a humility which 
always characterized him, at once applied him- 
self to clean the sacred.spot: with his own hands, 
and laid there the foundations of the mosque of 
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Omar which still exists. Humility indeed and 
toleration for Jews and Christians were marked 
features of his character.. He hated all. kinds 
of display. On one occasion he was making a 
journey into Palestine,;and was entering a 
Christian settlement near the head of the gulf 
of Acaba. He knew the people would be rush- 
ing in crowds to see him, so he changed places 
with his camel driver, and when the crowds 
‘came demanding where the caliph was, he 
‘simply replied, He is before you,’ whereupon 
they rushed on, thinking he was in advance. 
-Meanwhile, Omar had time quietly to reach the 
Christian bishop’s house, where he tarried 
during the heat of the day. He had torn his 
coat on the journey, and he gave it to the 
bishop to have it repaired. The bishop not only 
mended the rent, but prepared a new coat as a 
present, which, however, Omar refused, prefer- 
ring his old garment. He was an enemy of all 
kinds of luxury, ostentation and vice among the 
Mahometans, and strove to carry out rigor- 
ously the discipline and precepts of the Prophet. 
The conquest of Antioch and Damascus was a 
great trial for Mahometan discipline. Wine 
- wasa great temptation to the true. believers. 
At Damascus an immense number were accused 
of drinking it. So large was the number that 
the ‘governor became alarmed and consulted 
Omar as to his course of conduct. His stern 
reply was this, “Gather an assembly and bring 
them forth. Then ask, Is wine lawful or is it 
forbidden? If they say forbidden, lay eighty 
stripes on each. If they say it is lawful, behead 
them every one.” Three great Mahometan 
arrangements are ascribed to Omar. (1) He 
arranged and committed to writing the Coran 
which was previously preserved by oral tradi- 
tion merely. (2) He established the Mahome- 
tan era of the Hegira or Flight of Mahomet, 
beginning with the new moon of the first month 
in the year of the prophet’s flight from Mecca. 
(3.) To him is also ascribed the code called the 


“ Ordinance of Omar” which to this day is the. 


formal law regulating the condition of Jews and 
-Christians in Mahometan lands. Muir thinks 
that Omar: was not its author, as he was too 
tolerant and too friendly to Christians to have 
devised it... The emperor Heraclius and Omar 
had some kindly and courteous communications 
notwithstanding their frequent wars, [Hura- 
oLiUs.] Theophanes (Chronographia). gives us 
some information about Omar. Muir’s book is 
the best modern authority. Gibbon, in his fifty- 
first chapter gives a good account of Omar and 
the conquest of Jerusalem. . o {Get $.] 
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OMMATIUS (1), senior, a man of rank in 
Auvergne, whose daughter Iberia was the wife 
of Ruricius the elder, bishop, of. Limoges. 
Sidonius mentions, him in his epithalamium to 
Ruricius and Iberia (carm. 10, 11), and addresses 
to him carm..17, which is an invitation to a 
family birth-day féte. Through Iberia he was 
the grandfather of Ommarius (2), bishop of 
Tours, . {c. H. 


-OMMATIUS (2) (Ommactus, Omactus), 
junior, grandson of the preceding, son of 
-Ruricius and Iberia, addressed and mentioned 
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by Ruricius (lib. i. ep. 18; ii. 27, 56, and notes, 
Pat. Lat. lviii). He is regarded as the Ommatius 
described by Gregory of Tours as the 12th bishop 
of Tours, a man of senatorial family in Auvergne, 
and of large estates, which he bequeathed to the 
churches of those towns where they were 
situated. At Tours he heightened the church 
of SS. Gervasius and Protasius, beneath and 
adjoining the walls, and commenced, but did not 
live to complete, the basilica of St. Mary beneath 
the wall, He died after an episcopate of either 
three or four years and five months, and was 
buried in the basilica of St. Martin at Tours. 
The Gall. Chr. gives him the alternative name 
of Martius, and from the Chronicle of Tours puts 
his accession to the see in 521 (Greg. Tur. 
HF. iii. 17, x. 31; Bouquet, ii. 387 note; Gall. 
Chr. xiv. 17). fc. H.] 


OMOLINGC, OMULUNG. [Homo.unos.} 


OMOTARIUS, bishop of Laon late in the 
seventh century (Gall. Chr. ix, 512). (c. H.] 


ONASUS, of Segesta, an opponent of Jerome 
in Rome (anno 384). He had taken some of 
Jerome’s satirical descriptions as personal to 
himself. Jerome writes a jeering and unseemly 
letter about him to Marcella (Zp. 40, ed. Vall.), 
playing upon his name as derived from dvos or 
from Nasus. [W. H. Fj 


ONCHU (OncHon, OncHv0), Mac-in-Eccis 
(son of the poet), poet in Connaught in 
the middle of the 6th century, embraced the 
Christian faith and settled at Olonmore, co. 
Carlow or Wexford; he set himself to gather 
relics of all the Irish saints into one shrine. 
His feast 1s Feb. 8, where Colgan (Acta SS. 
276-7) and O’Hanlon (Jr. SS. ii. 402 sq.) have 
memoirs. [J. GJ 


ONESICRATIA, a lady, a correspondent 
of ‘Chrysostom’s, to whom he wrote, from 
Cucusus, a letter of consolation on the death 
of her daughter, which had speedily followed 
some previous bereavement. (Chrys, Lp. 192.) 
: 3 fE. V.] 
ONESIMUS (1),.bishop of Ephesus, sent by 
the Ephesian church to meet Ignatius at Smyrna 
on his way to Rome. (Ignat. ad ph. 2; see also 
Euseb. iii, 35.) [G. $.] 


_ONESIMUS (2), TITUS FLAVIUS, re- 
puted husband of Flavia Domitilla, daughter. of 
Clement the martyr, and grandniece of Domitian. 
The name of. Tit. Flav..Onesimus appears on two 
inscriptions in Gruter (Corp. Ins. pp. cexly. and 
cclii.), one being a monument erected by him te 
his wife. -The whole question.about, the Domi- 
tillas is in a state of confusion which these in-. 
scriptions increase since tradition represents the 
younger Domitilla as living a yirgin. (G. T. S.J 


ONESIMUS (8) a correspondent of Mrtiro 
of Sardis. See Vol. III. p. 896 a. ((G. S.J 


ONESIMUS (4), ST., bishop of Soissons, 
said to have destroyed the remains of idolatry 
in that region (Gall, Ohr. ix. 334), The Bol- 
landists (Acta SS..13 Mai. iii. 204) give a Vitu 
of him with notes by Henschen, who assigns 
him to the year ec. 360. 4 i: (CH 
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ONESIMUS (5), bishop of Nicomedia in 
Bithynia in latter part of the 4th century. 
(Le Quien, Or. Christ. i. 587; Philostorg. H. Z. 
i. v.) (G. T. S.] 


ONESIMUS (6), one of those who at the 
Council of the Oak bore testimony against 
Chrysostom or urged the council to come to a 
speedy decision. (Phot. lix. p. 60.) [E. V.] 


ONESIMUS (7), the name of two persons 
addressed by Nilus; a monk (lib. ii. ep. 84), a 
_ primate (ii. 177). ‘ {C. H.] 


ONESIPHORUS, bishop of Iconium about 
A.D. 450. He was present at the general 
council of Chalcedon, and also at the Robber- 
synod of Ephesus, 449, He declared at Chalcedon 
that he had opposed the proceedings of Diosco- 
rus at Ephesus. (Hefele’s Councils,—Clark’s 
translation, iii, 254, 314; Mansi, vi. 827.) 

(G. T. $.] 

ONTAS, a pupil (under a fancy name, and 
not otherwise known) of Alcuin (Zpp, 124, 183, 
ed. Frob.), who addresses him as a sacerdos c. 
A.D. 800 (Epp. 230, 231, 227, 228); he is also 
one of those to whom Alcuin addressed his work 
on Lcolesiastes, A.D. 802. [CaNnpipus (16).] 
(Alcuin, Opp. i. 148, 292, 410, in Pat, Lat. t. 0.) 

[R. J. K.] 

ONOEL. [Hespomas, Vol. II. 850, b.] 


ONUPHRIUS (1) (Onorr10, Honorrio), 
June 12, an Egyptian solitary, who left the 
monks of the Thebaid, with whom he had been 
brought up, for the remoter solitude of a spot 
named Calidonna. Here he lived in a cave for 
seventy years, cheered by the annual visits of a 
holy man, when the anchoret Paphnutius in his 
journeyings discovered him, having more the 
appearance of a wild beast than of aman. As 
Onuphrius was narrating the story of his life an 
extreme pallor was observed to spread over his 
face, and he intimated that his end was near and 
that his visitor would bury him; then blessing 
Paphnutius and committing his spirit to God he 
expired. Paphnutius wrapped the body in a 
portion of his own cloak and laid it in a crevice 
of the rock. (Rosweyd, Vit. Pat. p. 99; Boll. 
Acta SS. 12 Jun. ii. 527; Tillem. x. 49, 723.) 
Mrs. Jameson (Legend. Art, ii. 280) describes a 
picture in the Louvre of which Onuphrius is the 
subject. (R. J. K.] 


ONUPHRIUS (2) (Honopurtvs), a soli- 
‘tary of Hmesa in Phoenicia, by whose prayers 
Leucippe, the wife of Clitophon, is said to have 
been relieved of her barrenness upon her for- 
‘saking paganism, and to have become the 
mother of St. Galacteon. (Rosweyd, Vit. Pat. 
Pp. 99; Surius, De Prob. SS. Hist. iv. 158.) 

[Re J. Ke] 


OPHELIUS (1), a grammaticus addressed 
by Isidore of Pelusium (lib. i, Epp. 11, 86, 
_ 41, 42, 55, 119, 255, 273, iii, 31, 70, 92, 93, 94, 
iv. 105, 162, 200); (2) a scholasticus (ii, 154, 
201). [c. HJ 

OPHELLUS. ([Orertivs.] 

OPHIANITAKE, heretics, in the list of 
Sophronius (Mansi, xi. 850D). In Hardouin’s 


version they appear as ’Agoyiral and Aphonitae 
(Hard. iii, 1291 a). [C. H.] 


OPHITES 

OPHITES (Oquavol, Clem. Alex., Orig. ; 
*Opira, Hippol., Epiph.] Among the peculiari- 
ties of several of the Gnostic sects of the 2nd 
century, there was one which was felt by mem- 
bers of the church as { striking and most 
offensive, namely, that the symbol of the serpent, 
which to Christians generally represented the 
source of all evil and the enemy of the human 
race, was by these heretics held in reverence and 
honour. Accordingly, though “ Gnostics” was 
the title which these people claimed for them- 
selves (Hippol. Ref. v. 1, 11), the Catholics 
called them Ophites, or else, in places where it 
was the Hebrew word for serpent, Nahash, 
whichappeared in their mythologies, NAASSENES; 
and ultimately some of themselves took pride in 
those titles. It is so natural to regard as most 
fundamental that characteristic which gives the 
name to a sect, that it is useful to remember 
that this name Ophite seems to have been at 
first imposed from without, and that the cha- 
racteristic from which it is derived was common 
to many of the Gnostic sects, and in most of 
them was not entitled to be counted their most 
prominent feature. 

The honour paid to the serpent in these 
sects may be traced to a twofold origin. Gnostic 
speculation busied itself much with the problem 
of the origin of evil, and the favourite solution 
was that evil was inherent in matter. It fol- 
lowed that the God of the Jews to‘ whom the 
Old Testament ascribes the creation of matter 
had therein done a bad work, and therefore thut 
he could not be identical with the Supreme 
Good God. When the Old Testament wention to 
relate how the serpent had offered to teach our 
first parents knowledge and to make them wise, 
and how the Creator God had cursed them for 
embracing this offer, it was a consistent theory 
to maintain, that in this the serpent had shewn 
himself to be the friend of the human race, and 
the Creator its enemy. We seem thus to havea 
sufficient account of the use of the serpent as an 
emblem of wisdom, and of the honour paid it by 
those who held it to be a point of duty to run 
counter to the God of the Jews. But in truth vene- 
ration of the serpent appears to be of earlier date 
than opposition to Judaism. We cannot pretend 
to trace the history of the totems or animal 
symbols which different tribes regarded as 
peculiarly their own: but there is sufficient 
evidence that in the countries where Gnosticism 
most flourished, a heathen use of the serpent 
emblem had previously existed. Sanchoniathon, 
quoted by Eusebius, in a chapter containing 
several notices of . ancient serpent worship 
(Praep. Hvan. i. 10), tells of the honour paid the 
serpent by the Phoenicians. They admired the 
quickness of its motions though destitute of the 
instruments of locomotion employed by other 
animals, They observed how, by casting its 
skin it renewed its youth, and they not only 
ascribed to it great length and tenacity of life, 
but even fancied that except by violence from 
without it would never die. A religious use of 
the serpent emblem was common to the Phoeni- 
cians with the Egyptians. We may indeed iden- 
tify the names of the Phoenician Taaut and the 
Egyptian divinity Thoth, both of which are con- 
nected with serpent worship. The Egyptians 
are said by the same ‘authority to have.derived 
from the Phoenicians the name agathodaemon, 
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which a later writer (Lamprid. Vit. Heliogab.) 
tells us was given to the pet snakes which they 
kept. The serpent represented the vital prin- 
ciple of nature, the world being symbolized by a 
figure like the Greek theta, a circle with a snake 
in the middle. In the same chapter of Eusebius, 
Pherecydes Syrius is said to have derived from 
the Phoenicians his representations of the god 
Ophioneus as serpent-formed; but as we know 
from Celsus (Origen, vi. 42) that Ophioneus was 
described as a Titan and an opponent of Kronos, 
Pherecydes would seem to have more in common 
with those who made the serpent typify the evil 
rather than the good principle. For the pur- 
poses of this article, however, it is needless to 
ascertain the details of ancient serpent worship ; 
it is enough to know in a general way that 
there was such a thing, for then we can under- 
standthat among theeclectic speculators, included 
among those known by the name of Gnostics, who 

adopted only such elements of Christianity as 
harmonized with their system, there would be 
some whose previous training would indispose 
them to share that hostility to the serpent 
which was common to Christianity and Judaisin, 
and who would be willing to give the emblem 
an honourable place in their schemes. Accord- 
ingly in one Gnostic system (Iren. I. xxx. 5), 
Nous, the source of intelligence, is serpent- 
formed; in another (I. xxx. 14), Sophia herself is 
identified with the serpent. As members of the 
church were ingenious in finding the figure of 
the cross in different objects, natural or artificial, 
so these Gnostics were equally ingenious in dis- 
covering the figure of the serpent. By anyone 
who would lift up his eyes with intelligence it 
might be seen holding a presiding place among 
the constellations of heaven (Hippol. v. 16, p. 
134). It was to be seen in the form of the 
brain (Hippol. iv. 51, p. 91, v. 17, p. 137), and 
in the convolutions of the intestines (Iren. I. 
xxx. 14). It was the serpent who gave wise 
counsel to Eve, the serpent rod by which Moses 
wrought his miracles, the brazen serpent which 
gave deliverance to the perishing people in the 
wilderness, it was he in whose likeness the Son 
of Man was to be lifted up (Hippol. v. 18, 
p. 183); nay, the serpent was identified with 
the Logos Son. But perhaps even the wildest 
extravagance of Ophite theory was not so revolt- 
ing to Christians as a practice with some of 
these Gnostics to allow the tame snakes which 
we have already mentioned, to crawl about and 
sanctify their Eucharistic bread, thus, as it 
seemed from a Christian point of view, binding 
themselves to the author of evil by a sacrament 
of abomination (Ps.-Tert. 6; Epiph. Haer. xxxvii. 
5, p- 272). The story is repeated by Augustine 
(Haer. 17) and improved on by “ Praedestine- 
tus” (i. 17). 

In what precedes we have collected the prin- 
cipal characteristics which justify the applica- 
tion of the name Ophite to these sects: but as 
we have already intimated, the name has been 
applied to sects of different degrees of antiquity, 
and differing a good deal in their principles. It 
is advisable therefore to state separately what 
we learn from different sources of information. 

The Ophites of Irenacus—lIrenaeus having 
given (I. xxiii._xxviii,) in what seems intended for 
chronological order, a list of heresies, beginning 
with Simon and ending with Tatian, adds in a kind 
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of appendix a description of a variety of Gncstic 
sects deriving their origin, as he maintains, 
from the heresy of Simon, Irenaeus does not 
use the name “Ophite,” but Theodoret, who 
copies his description, gives that title to them, 
and he has been followed by later writers. 
This system gave the following account of the 
origin of things. The first principle was a light 
dwelling in Bythus, blessed and incorruptible, 
which these heretics called the Father of all and 
the First Man. His Thought or Conception 
became a Son, which they called the Second Man, 
and atter these was the Holy Spirit, which they 
called the First Woman, the mother of all living, 
the name for spirit in Shemitic languages being 
feminine. [On this trinity see Vol. Il. p. 683.] 
Beneath lay, in a sluggish mass, the four ele- 
ments, viz. water, darkness, abyss, and chaos; 
while above these moved the Holy Spirit. And 
of her beauty both first and second Man became 
enamoured, and they generated from her a third 
male, an Incorruptible Light, called Christ. But 
the excess of light with which she had been 
impregnated was more than she could contain, 
and while Christ her right-hand birth was 
borne upward with his mother, forming with 
the First and Second Man the true holy church, 
a drop of light fell on the left hand downwards 
into the world of matter, and was called Sophia 
and Prunikos. By this arrival the still waters 
were set in motion, all things rushing to embrace 
the Light, and Prunikos wantonly playing with 
the ‘waters, assumed to herself a body, with- 
out the protection of which the light was in 
danger of being completely absorbed by matter. 
Yet when oppressed by the grossness of her 
surroundings, she strove to escape the waters 
and ascend to her mother, the body weighed het 
down, and she could do no more than arch 
herself above the waters, constituting thus the 
visible heaven. In process of time, however, 
by intensity of desire she was able to free her- 
self from the encumbrance of the body, and 
leaving it behind to ascend to the region imme- 
diately above, called in the language of another 
sect the middle region. Meanwhile a son, Ialda- 
baoth, born to her from her contact with the 
waters, having in him a certain breath of the 
incorruptible light left him from his mother, by 
means of which he works, generates from the 
waters a son without any mother. And this son 
in like manner another, until there were seven 
in all, ruling the seven heavens, Ialdabaoth, 
Iao, Sabaoth, Adoneus, Eloaeus, Oreus, Asta- 
phaeus; a Hebdomad which their mother com- 
pletes into an Ogdoad. — [See the article Hxp- 
pOMAD, Vol. II. p. 850.] But it came to pass 
that these sons strove for mastery with their 
father Ialdabaoth, whereat he suffered great 
affliction, and casting his despairing gaze on the 
dregs of matter below, he, through them, con- 
solidated his longing and obtained a son Ophio- 
morphus, the serpent-formed Nous, whence come 
the spirit and soul, and all things of this lower 
world; but whence came also oblivion, wicked- 
ness, jealousy, envy, and death. laldabaoth, 
stretching himself over his upper heaven, had 
shut out from all below the knowledge that 
there was anything higher than himself, and 
being puffed up with pride at the sons whom he - 
had begotten without help from his mother, he 
cried, 1 am Father and God, and above me 
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there is none other. On this his mother, hearing 
him, cried out, Do not lie, Ialdabaoth, for above 
thee is the father of all, the first man, and the 
son’of man. When the heavenly powers mar- 
velled at this voice, Ialdabaoth, to call off their 
attention, exclaimed, “ Let us make man after our 
image.” Then the six powers formed a gigantic 
man, the mother Sophia having given assistanceto 
the design, in order that by this means she might 
recover the Light-fluid from Ialdabaoth. For 
the man whom the six powers had formed, lay 
unable to raise itself, writhing like a worm 
until they brought it to their father, who 
breathed into it the breath of life, and so 
emptied himself of his power. But the 
man having now Thought and Conception (Nous 
and Enthymesis), forthwith gave thanks to the 
First Man, disregarding those who had made him. 

At this Ialdabaoth, being jealous, planned to 
despoil the man by means of a woman, and formed 
Eve, of whose beauty the six powers. being ena- 
moured generated sons from her, namely, the 
angels. Then Sophia devised by means of the 
serpent to seduce Eve and Adam to transgress 
the precept of Ialdabaoth; and Eve, accepting 
the advice of one who seemed a Son of God, 
persuaded Adam also to eat of the forbidden 
tree. And when: they ate they gained know- 
ledge of the power which is over all, and re- 
volted from those who had made them. There- 
upon Jaldabaoth cast Adam and Eve out of 
Paradise; but the mother had secretly emptied 
them of the Light-fluid in order that it might 
not share the curse or reproach. So they were 
cast down into this world, as was also the ser- 
pent who had been detected in working against 
his father. He brought the angels here under 
his power, and himself generated six sons, a 
counterpart of the Hebdomad of which: his 
father was a member. These seven. demons 
always oppose and thwart the human race on 
whose.account their father was cast down. 

Adam and Eve: at first had light and clear 
and, as.it. were, spiritual bodies, which on their 
fall became dulliand gross; and their spirits 
were also languid because they had lost all but 
the breath of this lower world which their maker 
had breathed into them; until Prunikos taking 
pity on'them gave them back the sweet. odour 
of the Light-fluid through which they woke to 
a knowledge of themselves and knew that 
they were naked. . The story proceeds to give 
a version of Old Testament history, in which 
Jaldabaoth is' represented as making a: series of 
efforts to obtain exclusive adoration for: himself, 
and to avenge: himself on those who refused to 
pay it, while he is counteracted by Prunikos, 
who strives to enlighten mankind as to the 
existence of higher powers more deserving of 
adoration. In particular the prophets who (as 
explained Vol. II. p. 850) were each the organ of 
one of the Hebdomad, the glorification of whom 
was their main theme, were nevertheless inspired 
hy Sophia to make fragmentary revelations about 
the First Man and about Christ above, whose 
descent also she caused to be predicted. 

And here we come to the version given of New 
Testament history in this system. Sophia, 
having no rest either in heaven or on earth, 
implored the assistance of her mother, the First 
Woman. She, moved with pity at’ her daughter’s 
repentance, begged of the First Man-that Christ, 
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should be sent down to her assistance. “Sophia, 
apprized of the coming help, announced his 
advent by John, prepared the baptism of re- 
pentance, and by means of her son, Ialdabaoth, 
got ready a woman to receivé™the annunciation 
from Christ, in order that when he came there 
might be a pure and clean vessel to receive 


him, namely Jesus, who, being born of a virgin 


by divine power, was wiser, purer, and more 
righteous than any other man. Christ then 
descended through the seven heavens, taking the 
form of the sons of each as he came down, and 
depriving each of their rulers of his power. For 
wheresoever Christ came the Light-fluid’ rushed 
to him, and when he came into this world he 
first united himself with his sister Sophia, and 
they refreshed one, another as bridegroom and 


bride, and the two united descended into Jesus, - 


who thus became Jesus Christ. Then he began 
to work miracles, and to announce the unknown 


Father, and to declare himself manifestly the: 


son of the First Man. Then Ialdabaoth and the 
other princes of the Hebdomad, being angry, 
sought to have Jesus crucified, but Christ and 


Sophia did not share his’ passion, having with- 


drawn themselves into the incorruptible Aeon.. 
But Christ did not forget Jesus, but sent a 
power which raised his body up, ‘not indeed his 
choical body, for “flesh and blood: cannot Jay 
hold of the kingdom of God,” but his animal 
and spiritual body. So it was that Jesus did no 
miracles, either before his baptism, when he was 
first united to Christ, or after his resurrection, 
when Christ had withdrawn himself from him. 
Jesus then remained on earth after his resurrec- 
tion eighteen months, at first himself not under- 
standing the whole truth, but enlightened by a 
revelation. subsequently made him, which he 
taught to a chosen few of his disciples, and then 
was taken up to heaven. . > 

We need not doubt that the Gnostic doc- 
trine here expounded claimed to be derived 
from the revelation thus made to the chosen 
few (see the article Pistis SopHra, where 


| an account is given of a later work of this 


school). The story proceeds to tell that Christ, 
sitting on the right hand of the father Ialda- 


_baoth, without his knowledge enriches: himself 


with the souls of those who had known him, 
inflicting a corresponding loss on Jaldabaoth. 
For as righteous souls instead of returning ‘to 
him are united to. Christ, Ialdabaoth is Jess and’ 
less: able to bestow any of the Light-fluid on 
souls: afterwards entering this world, and can 
only breathe into them ‘his own animal breath. 
The consummation of all things will take place 


when, -by successive union of righteous souls: 


with Christ, the last drop. of the Light-fluid 
shall be recovered from this lower world. - 


The system here expounded evidently implies: 


a considerable knowledge of the Old Testament 
on the part. either of its inventor or expounder. 
It begins with “the spirit of God moving on 
the face of the waters,” and it summarises the 
subsequent history, even mentioning the sacred 
writers by name,- Yet that it is not the work 
of one brought up in Judaism is evident from 
the hostility shewn to'the God of the Jews, who 
is represented as a mixture of arrogance and 


ignorance, waging war against idolatry from mere: 


love of self-exaltation, yet constantly: thwarted 
and overcome ‘by the skill of superior’ knowe 
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fledge..' We have already: remarked that’ the 
‘feminine attributes ascribed to the Holy Spirit 
indicate that: Greek was not the native lan- 
guage, of the framer of this system, and 
this conclusion is confirmed by the absence 
of elements derived from Greek philosophic 
systems. If, for instance, we compare this 
system with that of: Valentinus, we discover at 
once so mach agreement in essential features as 
to assure us of the substantial identity of the 
‘foundation of the two systems; but the Valen- 
tinian system contains several things derived 
from Greek philosophy, whereas that which we 
have described: can be explained from purely 
‘Oriental sources, We are entitled therefore to 
regard the latter as representing the more origi- 
nal form, The reporter of this system is clearly 
acquainted with the New Testament, since he 
adopts a phrase from the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians; he knows that our Lord habitually 
spoke of himself as Son of Man; and in deny- 
ing that our Lord performed miracles before his 
baptism, he adopts the history as told in our 
Gospels in opposition to that told in apocryphal 
Gospels of the Infancy. We have already re- 
marked (II. 683) that the place which the doc- 
trine of a Trinity holds in this system indicates 
that it proceeds from one who had received 
Christian instruction. — ‘ 
Although, following Theodoret, we have given 
the name Ophite to the system described by 
Trenaeus, it will have been seen that‘not only 
does the doctrine concerning the serpent forma 
yery subordinate part of the system, but also 
that the place it assigns the serpent is very 
different from that given it by those whom we 
<ount as properly to be called Ophites. For this 
mame we think properly belongs to those who 
gaye the serpent the place of honour in their 
system, but the present system agrees -with 
Christian doctrine in-making the serpent and his 
attendant demons the enemy and persecutor of 
the human race. _ If we were to single out what 
we regard as the’ most, characteristic feature of 
the scheme, it is the prominence given to the 
attribute of light as the property of the good 
principle. This feature is still more striking in 
the derived system of Pistis Sophia, where’ the 
mention of light is of perpetual occurrence, and 
the dignity of every being is measured by the: 
brilliancy ofits light. It is natural to imagine | 
a ‘connexion with the system of Zoroaster, in‘ 
which the history of the world is made. to bea) 
struggle between the kingdom of light and the | 
kingdom of. darkness. This suspicion is. .con-' 
firmed. when we refer to what Plutarch tells 
of the system of: Zoroaster (De Js. et. Osir,,47), | 
for we there find other coincidences with our 
system, which can scarcely be accidental. In the 
Persian system, the opposing powers, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, ‘each generate six derived beings 


to aid in the contest, precisely in the same way | 


that Ialdabaoth and Ophiomorphus have. each 
the co-operation of six subordinate and derived 
beings.  The'story of Sophia stretching out, her 
body go as to form the visible heavens has a 
parallel in.a similar myth told about ,Ormuzd 
enlarging his bulk, and there is a likeness to 
Ophite, doctrine in the account which Zoroaster! 
gives of our resurrection bodies, which are to be 
so clear and subtle as to cast no shadow. (See 
also the Persian representations of seven heavens) 
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and an eighth region above them (Orig. Adv. Cels., 
vi, 22).) On the whole there seems good reason 
to ‘believe that the Gnostic system described by 
Irenaeus is the work of a disciple of. Zoroaster, 
half-converted to Christianity. As to his obliga- 
tions to previous Gnostic systems, see SATUR- 
ninus: In the section of Irenaeus immediately. 
preceding that of which we have just given an 
account, there is a suramary of a system which. 
has been called Barbeliot, from its use of the 
name BARBELO to denote the supreme female 
principle. It contains some of the essential 
features of the scheme just described, of which 
it seems to have been a development, principally 
characterized by a great wealth of nomenclature, 
and, with the exception of the name which has 
given a title to the system, all derived from the 
Greek language. Again, in the passage imme- 
diately following the chapter we have analysed, 
Irenaeus shews acquaintance with a section of 
the school who may be called Ophite in the 
proper sense of the word, some teaching .that 
Sophia herself was the serpent, some glorifying 
Cain and other enemies of the God of the Old 
Testament See CAINITES, 

The Ophites of Clement and Origen.—Clement 
of Alexandria incidentally mentions Cainites and 
Ophites (Strom. vii. 17,.p. 900), but gives no 
explanation of their tenets. Nor do we suppose 
that there is any reason to connect with this 
sect his reprobation of the use of serpent orna- 
ments by women (Paed, ii. 13, p. 245). 

Origen is led to speak of the Ophites (Adv. 
Cels. vi. 28 sqq.) by an accusation of Celsus that 
the Christians counted seven heavens, and spoke 
of the Creator as an accursed divinity, inasmuch 
as he was worthy of execration for cursing the 
serpent. who introduced the first human beings 
to the knowledge of good and evil. Origen 
replies ‘that Celsus had mixed: up matters, and 
had confounded with the Christians the Ophites, 
who.so far from being Christians would not hear 
the name of Jesus, nor own him to have been so 
much as a wise and virtuous man, nor would 
admit anyone into their assembly until he had 
cursed Jesus, It may be doubted whether Origen 
hasnot here been misinformed about a sect of which 
he intimates that he knows but little, - Accord- 
ing to all other authorities the Ophites claimed 
to be Christians. Elsewhere (Comm. in St. Matt. 
ili, 852) Origen classes the Ophites as heretics of 
the graver) sort with the followers. of Marcion, 
Valentinus, Basilides, and Apelles. The identity 
of the nomenclature proves that these Ophites 
of Origen are a branch of the Zoroastrian sect 
described by Irenaeus, and therefore justifies our 
application of the name Ophite to that sect. 
The names of the seven princes of the Hebdo- 
mad, as given by Origen, agree completely with 
the list of Irenaeus. Origen also gives the 
names of the seven demons, [See Hmppoman, 
Vol. II. p. 850.]: Irenaeus only gives the name 
of their chief, but that, one is enough to establish 
a more than accidental coincidence, since it is a 
name we should not have expected to. find as 
the name of a demon, namely, Michael. The 
name Prunikos is also found in the report of 
Origen. Origen gives what must have been one 
of the valuable secrets of this sect, viz. the 
formula to be addressed by an ascending soul 
to each of the princes of the hebdomad in 
order to propitiate him to grant a passage 
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through his dominions, Perhaps the secret 
would have been more jealously guarded if it 
were not that in addition to the use of the 
formula, it seems to have been necessary to 
produce at each gate a certain symbol. These 
would only be in the possession of the initiated, 
and we may imagine that they were buried with 
them. We may notea point of which Origen does 
not seem tohave been himself aware, namely, that 
he gives the formulae in the inverse order; i.c. 
first the formula to be used by a soul which has 
passed through the highest heaven and desires to 
enter the Ogdoad; next the formula to be used 
in order to gain admission to the highest heaven, 
and soon, Origen also gives a description of an 
Ophite diagram, which Celsus likewise had met 
with, consisting of an outer circle, named 
Leviathan, denoting the soul of all things, with 
ten internal circles, variously coloured, the 
diagram containing also the figures and names 
of the seven demons. Matter (Histoire du Gnos- 
ticisme, II., p. 221; plate I. D.) attempts to re- 
produce the figure from Origen’s description, but 
in truth Origen has not given us particulars 
enough to enable us to make a restoration with 
confidence, or even to enable us to understand 
what was intended to be represented. In all 
probability the picture was not intended to 
explain or illustrate anything, but merely was 
supposed to possess some magical virtue. Origen 
names Euphrates as the introducer of the doc- 
trine of the sect which he describes, whence we 
may conjecture [see EUPHRATES (1)] that the 
sect may have been that branch of the Ophites 
who are called Peratae. 

The Ophites of Hippolytus——The method by 
which Lipsius has attempted to recover the lost 
earlier treatise of Hippolytus has been explained 
(Vol. III. p. 93). This treatise appears to have 
contained a section on the Ophites, following 
that on the Nicolaitans, with whom they were 
brought into connexion. Philaster has trans- 
posed this and two other sections, beginning his 
treatise on Heresies with the Ophites, and making 
the Ophites, Cainites, and Sethites pre-Christian 
sects. We may set this aside as a mere blunder, 
into which Philaster was led by the names. 
The section of Hippolytus appears to have given 
a condensed account of the mythological story 
told by Irenaeus. In giving the name Ophite, 
however, he appears to have brought into 
greater prominence than Irenaeus the charac- 
teristics of the sect indicated by the word, their 
honour of the serpent, whom they even preferred 
to Christ, their venerating him because he taught 
our first parents the knowledge of good and evil, 
their use of the references to the brazen serpent 
in the Old and New Testament, and their intro- 
duction of the serpent into their Eucharistic 
celebration.” 

The great difference between the earlier and 
the later treatise of Hippolytus is that the former 
was a mere compilation, his account of the 
opinions of heresies being in the main derived 
from the lectures of Irenaeus; but at the time 
of writing the latter, he had himself read seve- 
ral heretical writings, of which he gives an 
extract in his treatise. In this book he makes 
a contemptuous mention of the Ophites in com- 
pany with the Cainites and Nochaitae (viii. 20) 
as heretics whose doctrines did not deserve the 
compliment of serious exposition or refutation. 
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And it is strange that he does not seem to sus-"_ 


pect that these heretics have any connection 
with those who form the subject of his fifth 
book. In that book he treats of sects whiclr 
paid honour to the serpent, giving to the first. 


of these sects the name Naassenes, a title which: 


he knows is derived from the Hebrew name for 
serpent. Possibly Hippolytus restricted the 
name Ophites to the sect described by Irenaeus, 
which has very little in common with that. 
which he calls Naassenes. Another identifica- 
tion which Hippolytus failed to make has also 
been overlooked by, as far as we know, all his. 
previous readers. The two first sections of the 
5th book treat of the Naassenes and the Peratae, 
and no doubt give an account of two distinct 
works which fell into the hands of Hippolytus, 
and which he supposed to represent the opi- 
nions of two distinct sects of heretics. But a 
careful comparison of the two sections shews 
that both works must have reached Hippolytus- 
from the same quarter, both having evidently 
proceeded from the same workshop. The doc- 
trines of the heretics of the two sections agree 
so completely that the statements of the one 
may be used to clear up obscurities in the state- 
ments of the other, several technical words are: 
common to the two sections, and in both the 
same not very obvious illustrations are em- 
ployed. Before giving the detailed proof of 
these assertions, it will be convenient to state 
the doctrines of each sect as described by Hip- 
olytus. 

The book of the sect which he calls Naassenes, 
a name not heard of elsewhere, professed to 
contain heads of discourses communicated by 
James, the Lord’s brother, to Mariamne. A 
very interesting feature of the book seems to 
have been the specimens it gave of Ophite hymn- 
ology. The doctrine has little in common 
with the Zoroastrian Ophites described by Ire~ 
naeus, the contrast for instance between light 
and darkness not being once insisted on. The 
writer is in fact not Oriental, but Greek. He 
does indeed use the Hebrew words Naas and 
Caulacau, but (see Vols. I. 425, III. 589) these 
words had already passed into the common here- 
tical vocabulary so as to become known to many 
unacquainted with Hebrew. He does shew a 
knowledge of the religious mysteries of various 
nations, yet as it appears to us not a personal, 
but a literary knowledge. For instance, he’ 
dilates much on the Phrygian rites, but the 
whole section seems to be but a commentary om 
a hymn to the Phrygian Attys which had fallen 
into his hands. It must be remembered that 
without ever leaving Rome there was oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the religious 
rites of various nations. 

The Naassenes so far agreed with other Ophites 
that they gave to the first principle the names. 
Man and Son of Man, calling him in their 
hymns Adamas. Instead, however, of retaining 
the female principle of the Oriental Ophites, 
they represented their “Man” as bisexual; andi 
hence one of their hymns runs “ From thee, 
father, through thee, mother, the two immortal 
names.” See this also quoted under Monormus 
(Hippol. Ref. viii. 12, p. 269), Compare also 


Irenaeus, i. 29, ‘refrigerant in hoc omnia hymni- _ 


zare magnum Aeona. Hine autem dicunt mani- 
festatam Matrem, Patrem, Filium.”’ Although 
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the coincidence here is but slight, it deserves 
‘some attention, because Irenaeus’s section re- 
ferred to contains some Naassene technical words, 
Adamas, Autogenes, virginalis spiritus ; and these 
Barbeliots of Irenaeus appear to have taught a 
Greek form of Ophite doctrine. To return to 
the Naassenes, they taught that their primary 
man was, like Geryon, threefold, containing in 
himself the three natures 7d voepdv, 7d Wuxt- 
_xéy, T xoixdy; and so that in Jesus the three 
natures were combined, and through him speak 
to these different classes of men. From the 
living waters which he supplies each absorbs 
that for which his nature has attraction. From 
the same water the olive can draw its oil, and 
the vine its wine, and in like manner each other 
plant its special produce: chaff will be attracted 
by amber, iron only by the magnet, gold only 
‘py the prickle of the sea-hawk,* so each accord- 
‘ing to his nature attracts and imbibes a different 
‘supply from the same source. Thus there are 
three classes of men and three corresponding 
churches, angelical, psychical, and choica], whose 
ames are elect, called, captive. We should 
imagine that these indicate (1) the heathen chiefly 
captive under the dominion of matter, (2) ordinary 
Christians, and (3) out of the many called, the 
ew chosen members of the Naassene sect. Else- 
where, however, a greater diversity of men is 
indicated. For the Saviour, we are told, said, 
“Unless ye eat my flesh and drink my blood, 
ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven; but 


even if ye drink the cup that I drink of, whither 


Igo ye cannot come.” For every one must go 
to his own nature. Therefore it was that he 
«hose twelve apostles for the twelve tribes, and 
by them spoke to every tribe. So all men can- 
not receive the preaching of all the twelve, but 
each only according to his own nature. 

The Naassene work known to Hippolytus 
svould seem to have been of what we may call a 
devotional character rather than a formal expo- 
sition of doctrine, and this perhaps is why it is 
difficult to draw from the accounts left us a 
thoroughly consistent scheme. Thus, as we 
proceed, we are led to think of the first principle 
Yof nature, not as a single threefold being, but as 
three distinct substances; on the one hand the 
pre-existent, otherwise spoken of as the Good 
Being, on the other hand the “ outpoured Chaos,” 
intermediate, between these one called Autogenes, 
‘and also the Logos. Chaos is naturally desti- 
4ute of forms or qualities; neither does the pre- 
existent being himself possess form, for though 
the cause of everything that comes into being, 
it is itself none of them, but only the seed from 
which they spring. The Logos is the mediator 
~vhich draws forms from above and transfers 
+hem to the world below. Yet he seems to 
have a rival in this work; for we haye refer- 
ence made to a fourth being, whence or how 
‘prought into existence we are not told, a “ fiery 
“God,” Esaldaeus,” the father of the idixds Kéopos. 
That is to say, if we understand the theory 
rightly, it was this fiery being, the same who 


® “ KepKis Padagaiov i¢paxos.” I don’t know what this 
fish is, nor have I seen elsewhere this remarkable pro- 
perty of its bone. 

> Schneidewin unwarrantably edits Ialdabaoth, the 
fact being that this system differs altogether in its no- 
-menclature from that of the Zoroastric Ophites. 
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appeared to Moses in the burning bush, who 
gave forms to the choical or purely material 
parts of nature. It is he who supplies the 
fiery heat of generation by which these forms 
are still continued. In this work the Logos 
had no part, for “all things were made through 
him, and without him was made nothing.” The 
“nothing” that was made without him is the 
xécpos iducds. On the other hand, it is the 
Logos, who is identified with the serpent, and 
this again with the principle of Water, who 
brings down the pneumatic and psychical ele- 
ments, so that through him man became a 
living soul. But he has now to do a greater 
work, namely, to provide for the release of the 
higher elements, now enslaved under the domi- 
nion of matter, and for their restoration to the 
good God. For the restoration of the chosen 
seed an essential condition is the complete aban- 
donment of sexual intercourse. The captive 
people must pass out of Egypt; Egypt is the 
body, the Red Sea the work of generation; to 
cross the Red Sea and pass into the wilderness 
is to arrive at a state where that work of gene- 
ration has been forsaken. Thus they arrive at 
the Jordan. This is the Logos through whose 
streams rolling downward forms had descended 
from above, and generations of mortal men had 
taken place; but now Jesus, like his Old Testa- 
ment namesake, rolls the stream upwards, and 
then takes place a generation not of men, but of 
gods, for to this name the new-born seed may 
lay claim (Ps. Ixxxii. 6). But if they return to 
Egypt, that is to carnal intercourse, ‘“ they 
shall die like men.” For that which is born 
from below is fleshly and mortal, that which is 
born from above is spiritual and immortal. 

The specimens already given present but a 
faint idea of the author’s tyrannical method of 
Scripture exegesis by which he can prove any 
doctrine out of any text. One or two speci- 
mens more must suflice. In “ dr xnunootyny kaTep- 
yaCdpevou,” which occurs in St. Paul’s description 
of the evil deeds of the Gentiles (Rom. i. 27), 
aoxnpootyy is explained to mean the formless- 
ness of the blessed pre-existent Being, 7 aox7- 
pdricros ovata. Again, it is explained that the 
publicans (reA@vax) who go first into the king- 
dom of God, are we upon whom the ends of the 
world (r& réAn T&v aidvwy) have come. The 
writer, it will be seen, makes free use of the 
New Testament. He seems to have used all the 
four Gospels, but that of which he makes most 
use is St. John’s. He quotes from Paul’s 
epistles to the Romans, Corinthians (both letters), 
Galatians, and Ephesians. There is a copious 
use also of the Old Testament; and besides we 
are told there is a use of the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians, and that of St. Thomas. But 
what most characterizes the document under 
consideration is the abundant use of heathen 
writings. For the author’s method of exegesis 
enables him to find his system in Homer with as 
much ease as in the Bible. Great part of the 
extract given by Hippolytus is a commentary on 
a hymn to the Phrygian Attys, all the epithets 
applied to whom are shewn when etymologically » 
examined, to be capable of a Naassene interpre- 
tation. One or two specimens of the etymology 
will suffice. Every temple, vads, shews by its 
title that it is intended for the honour of the 
serpent ydas. Again, one of the first of the titles 
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applied to Attys is rdas.. Here we are taught 
to recognize him who brought to rest (mavce) 
all the disorderly motion that»preyailed before 
his appearing. To him all things cry zave, 
Tave, Thy acuupwrvlay. In like manner it is ex- 
plained that, in this hymn, aimdéaos does not mean 
a goatherd, nor @utydados an almond, but the 
reader will not care to be informed of the mys- 
teries which these words contain. This exegesis 
can be paralleled by anyone who has chanced to 
meet some of the insane documents which in our 
own days are issued from time to time by crazy 
persons who fancy themselves to be inspired, and 
who are able to find support for their preten- 
sions in texts of Scripture used with utter dis- 
regard of their context, According to our view 
the Naassene writer under consideration wasa per- 
son of this kind, not a philosophic writer, nor the 
originator of the Ophite system which he teaches, 
but one trained up in it, and proud to give new 
proofs and illustrations of it of his own discovery. 
Although the myths of the earlier Ophite sys- 
tem are but lightly touched on, there is some 
trace of an acquaintance with them, as for ex- 
ample the myth that the first created man lay 
crawling until a spirit was poured into him from 
above, and the story of the descent of Christ 
through the seven heavens on his mission to 


xelease the higher elements imprisoned in chaos. | 


We turn now to the section which treats of 
the Peratae. It had been known from Clement of 
Alexandria that there was a sect of that name, 
though he tells nothing as to its tenets. Hippo- 
lytus was acquainted with more books of the sect 
than one. One called of mpodareo: appears to 
have been of an astrological character, treating 
of the influence of the stars upon the human 
race, and connecting various heathen mythologies 
with the planetary powers. For the astrology 
of the Naassene writer, see p. 102.. But there 
‘was besides a treatise the resemblance of the 
doctrine of which to that previously described as 
Naassene we have already remarked. According 
_ to this, the world is one, but admits: of a 
threefold division, matzp, vids, $An. Hach of 
“these parts contains in itself an infinity of 
powers, The first is perfect goodness, unbegot- 
ten, uéye0os* marpucdy, the second is &yaddy 
‘abroyevés; the third yevynrdy, idiucdv. Inter- 
mediate between Hyle and the father sits the 

Son, the Word, the Serpent, ever turning, now to 
the immovable father, now to the moving Hyle, 
drawing powers from the first by means of which 
Hyle, in itself destitute of properties or of form, 
is fashioned according to the ideas received from 
the father. These he draws in some ineffable 
manner, just as the various colours passed into 
the sheep from the rods which Jacob set up, or 
rather as a painter transfers forms to his canvas 
without detracting aught from his. model. 
When, then, the Saviour says, “Your Father 
which is in heaven,” he means: that heavenly 
father, the first, principle, from which the forms 
have been derived; but when he says “your 
father was a murderer from the “beginning,” he 
means the ruler and framer of Hyle, who, taking 
the forms transmitted by the Son, works gene- 
ration here, a work which is destruction and 


© The technical use of the word péyeos is found also 
‘in the Naassene system, p. 107. (See also the Valen- 
tinian fragment, Epiph, Haer. 31, p- 168.) 
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death. For the redemption of this world below, 
Christ was made to descend in the days of Herod, 
from the region of the unbegotten, aman him- 
self threefold, having in himself powers from the 
three parts of the world, “ for in Him the whole. 
Pleroma was pleased to dwell bodily,” and in 
Him was the whole Godhead. His mission is in 
order that those elements which descended from 
above may by him be enabled to return, while 
those elements which plotted against the higher 
ones shall be separated and left for punishment.. 
Thus, then, when it is said “the Son of Mam 
came not to destroy the world, but that the 
world through Him might be saved,” by “ the 
world” is meant the two superior parts, Td 
&yévynrov and 7b abroyévyntoy ; but when the 
Scripture says “that we should not be con- 
demned with the world,” by the world is meant. 
the third part or the «éapos idicds; for that 
part must be destroyed, but the two superior 
parts freed from destruction. When, then, 
the Saviour comes into the world, just as the 
amber attracts the chaff, and the magnet the 
iron, and the spine of the sea hawk the gold, so 
this serpent attracts to himself those whose 
nature is such as: to be capable of receiving his. 
influence. Such persons are called - Peratae, 
because, by means of their “knowledge” they- 
have learned how safely to pass through 
(wepaica:) the corruption to which everything 
that is generated is subject. All the ignorant. 
are Egyptians. Lgypt is the body, coming out. 
of Egypt is coming out of the body, and passing- 
the Red Sea, that is the water of destruction ; or, 
in other words, generation, Those, however, 
who suppose themselves to have passed the Red 
Sea, are still liable to be assailed by the gods of 
destruction, whom Moses called the serpents of 
the desert, who bite and destroy those who had 
hoped to escape the power of the gods of gene- 
ration. For these Moses exhibited the true and 
perfect serpent, on whom they who believed were 
not bitten by the gods of destruction. None 
but this true serpent, the perfect of the perfect, 
can saveand deliver those who go out of Egypt, that. 
is to say from the body and from the world. In the 
sketches here given we have by no means touched 
on all the coincidences between what Hippolytus 
cails the Naassene and Peratic systems ; but we 
consider that enough has been told not only to 
shew that in both works the doctrines of the 
same sect are described, but also that there is a 
literary dependence of one work on the other. 
If the two had not the same author it seems to. 
us that the Peratic work is the elder, and that it 
was made use of by the writer who uses the name 
Naassene. 

In close connection with these two sections 
ought to be considered what Hippolytus tells 
under the head Monormus. In the article with 
that title we have given an. account of his 
system, and pointed out that he belongs to. 
the Naassene sect: The extracts of Hippolytus. 
begin with a quotation from Homer— 


deeavds yéveris te Oey yevecis 7° avOparwy 


used by the Naassene writer, pp. 105, 106. He 
quotes the Naassene hymn, “Father, mother, 
the two immortal names.” He makes his 
supreme first principle to be “Man” and the 
“Son of Man.” He quotes in exactly the same 
form the text that “it pleased: the whole ple- 
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roma to dwell bodily in the Son of Man.” He 
teaches the same ascetic doctrine, and describes 
the men outside his sect as Scour aepl 7d yev- 
ynua Tis Onrclas cior meraaynwévot, He finds 
mysteries in Moses’ rod (compare p. 133). He 
employs the same vocabulary aBaciredtws (pp. 
107, 113), paxfun (compare pp. 269, 110), mupi- 
buparos kal pupidvupos (pp. 270, 117), pueton 
tvadev, pp. 270, 115, &e. On the whole the 
evidence is conclusive that Monoimos was a 
teacher of this Peratic sect ; and apparently his 
work was used by the Naassene writer. 
Coincidences, not less numerous and less strik- 
ing, are to be found between the Naassene 
extracts and other writings preserved by 
Hippolytus. Thus the “fiery god,” of whose 
origin the Naassene gives no explanation, is to 
be found inthe Docetic system (p. 265); and we 
may also compare the Docetic explanation of the 
parable of the sower (p. 263) with the Naassene 
(p. 113), Again, although the system of Justinus 
differs totally in character from the Naassene, 
being mythical rather than philosophical, yet 
there are some striking coincidences. For 
instance, both find their Good Being in the 
heathen use of the phallic emblem crowned with 
fruits (pp. 102, 157), and there Justinus gives 
a derivation of the name Priapus quite in the 


style of the Naassene etymology. Again, there. 


is much*resemblance: between the language in 
which both speak of the “water above the 
firmament (pp. 121, 158). The names Naas and 
Esaldaeus are common to the two writers. Both 
also endeavour to find their doctrines beneath 
the veil of heathen mythologies. Under the 
article Simon we shall mention some apparent 
instances of the use in later systems of the work 
ascribed to that heretic. ' 

When we attempt from such coincidences as 
have been poirited out, to draw inferences as to 
the relations between the systems in which they 
are found, there is'an element of uncertainty 
arising from the fact, that these coincidences 
are between different documents known to us 
only through Hippolytus, and that we have no 
evidence how these documents came into his 
hands, whether from one source or from several. 
Gnosticism was evidently in much less credit 
in his time than it had been in the days of Ire- 
naeus. ‘The works which Irenaeus refutes were 
in open circulation, but in the time of Hippo- 
lytus the Gnostic sects were burrowing under= 
ground, and it is his pride to drag to light 
their secret documents, of which he was evi- 
dently an ardent collector, Now collectors are 
sometimes imposed on by dealers ; so that when 
we find Hippolytus possessed of books purport- 
ing to be by heretical teachers of whom we hear 
from no one else, we cannot quite refuse to put 
to ourselves the question, did such teacher's ever 
exist, or is it not possible that.a heretic who 
had got a good price from Hippolytus for one of 
his books, may have been tempted to compose 
others under different names, with no other 
object than to sell them to his orthodox cus- 
tomer. But since, notwithstanding many points 
of agreement, the documents reported as by 
Hippolytus differ so much among themselves as 
to make common authorship unlikely, we think 
their resemblances may be more probably ac- 
counted for by the hypothesis, that several 
reached Hippolytus from the same quarter. » He 
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might, for instance, have got hold of the library 
of the writer whom we have called Naassene, 


| and so have become possessed of the very books 


which had suggested his speculations. 

Besides the two sections already considered, 
the fifth book of Hippolytus contains sections on 
two other Ophite systems, that of the Sethians 
and of Justinus. The latter has been described 
under its proper head (Vol. IIL, p. 587). It will 
be convenient to treat of the former here. 

The Sethians (SiQavol, Hippol.; Xn@avol, 
Epiph.; Sethoitae, Ps.-Tert.]. The systems 
described by Hippolytus under this name in his 
earlier and in his later work -appear to have 
been quite different. Seth seems to have played 
no part in the system of the latter book, which 
appears to have been called Sethite only because 
contained in a book called the Paraphrase of 
Seth. Itis very closely related to a myth told 
in the earlier treatise under the head of Nicolai- 
tans, but the Sethite story of the earlier treatise 
threw some of the commonplaces of Gnosticism 
into the form of a myth, of which Seth was the 
hero. This myth is to be found in Epiph. Haer. 
39; Philaster, 3; Ps-Tert. 8, the coincidences 
of language clearly shewing that all three 
writers drew from the same source. Another 
article of Epiphanius, on the Archontici (Haer. 
40) evidently treats of the same school, books of 
which seem to have become directly known to 
Epiphanius. Two. of these, a greater and a 
lesser, were called Symphonia; a third was 
called *AAAoyeveis, by which latter name the’ 
sons of Seth were denoted, some books. being 
written in their name, and some in that of their 
father. The myth assumes the ordinary Gnostic 
principle, that it was only by inferior angels that 
the world was made. The myth went on to 
tell that two of these angels, by intercourse with 


‘Eve, became the fathers of Cain and Able: re- 


spectively. Then arose strife between the angels, 
which resulted in the death of Abel by the hands 
of Cain. Then the mother (no doubt the same 
as the Sophia Prunikos of the other legends), in 
order to destroy the power of these angels, 
caused Seth to be born of Adam (and therefore 
of a “different race” from his elder brothers)’ 
and endowed him with a spark of power from 
above, to enable him to resist theangelic powers 
and to become the father of a pure seed. The 
purity of the race, however, becoming corrupted 
by intermarriages, the mother sent the deluge 
to sweep away the corrupt brood, but the angels 
defeated her design by introducing into the ark 
Ham, one of the race which she had wished to: 
destroy. So the confusion of the world continued 
and there was a necessity for further interference 
by the descent of Christ, who according to some 
of these books was identical with Seth. The 
angelic nomenclature of these books agrees (bat 
for trifling variations) with that of the Irenaean 
Ophites. ‘Thus it is Sabaoth, not Taldabaoth, 
who is identified with the God of the Jews. 
The books told of Sethite prophets called Marti- 
ades and Marsianus, who were said to have 
ascended to heaven and apparently to have 
brought down revelations. ; 

The Sethite section of the later treatise of 
Hippolytus is of quite a different nature, and. 
aims at being of a philosophic rather than a 
mythical. character, yet, as we have said, it is 
the development of an older myth told by Epi~ 
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phanius (Huer. 25, p. 80), of so repulsive a 
character that we do not care. to relate it at 
Jength. As told by Hippolytus it strongly pre- 
sents Zoroastrian features which are absent trom 
the other sections of his fifth book, the opposi- 
tion between light and darkness being the main 
theme. These so-called Sethites, then, teach 
that there are three principles of the universe, 
each of those principles containing under it an 
infinity of powers. These principles are, above, 
light ; below, darkness; and separating between 
them the spirit, which is to be understood not as 
2 wind perceptible to sense, but as a certain 
subtle fragrance. The light then pours its rays, 
the spirit sheds its fragrance, some of which fall 
upon the terrible waters of darkness, and these 
eagerly lay hold of the light and strive to 
detain it. From the concourse of these prin- 
ciples is generated a great womb, namely the 
seal oy type of heaven and earth, which may be 
seen to have the form of a pregnant womb. In 
like manner, though the various powers included 
under the three principles are at rest when by 
themselves, yet when powers of different kinds 
come near each other they rush together, and 
from their concourse is formed a seal or type. 


In this way, from the concourse of the infinite. 


variety of powers were formed the ideas of the 
different kinds of living creatures. The agent 
which gave these actual existence was a principle 
first born of the water, a rushing mighty wind, 
the cause of all generation, which is also de- 
“scribed as a flying serpent. Through its means 
some of the light which fell on the darkness and 
some of the sweet savour of the spirit are bound 
in human bodies and cannot find release. Then, 
since the foul womb will admit no form but 
that of the serpent, the perfect word deceived it 
by assuming the like form and entering into the 


womb in order to effect the release of the’ 


imprisoned elements. ‘his is what is meant by 
the “form of a serpent,” and by the “Word of 
God descending into a yirgin’s womb.” By 
bringing the compounded elements within the 
reich of this more powerful attraction the com- 
pound is resolved. Like runs to like; the Logos 
elements in man run to the perfect Logos “as 
chaff runs to amber, as iron runs to the magnet, 
as gold to the bone of the sea hawk.” ‘This 
resolution of compounds is what is referred to 
in the saying, “I come not to send peace on 
earth, but rather a sword.” 

The appearance for the third time of the 
illustration from the bone of the sca-hawk 
arrests attention and forces us to enquire 
whether, in spite of great apparent unlikeness, 
this Sethite system may not have affinities with 
the Naassene and Peratic systems previously 
described. We find that these heretics have 
no resemblance whatever to those elsewhere 
designated Sethites, and that they seem to have 
been so called by Hippolytus merely because 
their doctrines were taught in a book bearing 
the name of Seth. The peculiar character of 
the book is accounted for when we gain inde- 
pendent knowledge that it is founded on a myth 
of the Zoroastrian school to which it attempts, 
With but poor success, to give a philosophic 
aha >. eee 
_ 1 Possibly this illustration was found in the work of 
Simon, and was borrowed thence by later Gnostic 
writers, 


| for them. 
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character. But all the fundamental ideas are 
the same as in the previous sections of the 5th 
book. . We have again the threefold division of 
the universe, the identification of the Logos 
with the serpent, the repYtsentation of the 
object of his mission as the releasing of the 
elements imprisoned in matter. There is the 
same perverse system of Scripture exegesis ; and 
some sacramental rite of the sect seems to be 
referred to in what is insisted on in this, as in 
the other systems, that every one who wishes to 
put off the form of the serpent, and to put on 
the heavenly garment, must wash and drink 
the cup of living water (p. 143: compare p. 
158, pp. 100, 116, 121). ; 

Whatever opinion we form as to the author- 
ship of this Sethite document, the affinity of the 
sect with those previously described is unmis- 
takable. There is, however, far.less room to 
doubt the affinity of the sect with those called, 
Docrrax (p. 262, sqq.). In a previous article 
we have noticed the singular discovery of a 
proof of the triplicity of nature from the three 
words okdtos, yvdpos, OteAAa (Deut. v. 22). 
We may here add the technical use of the words 
idéa, Xapaxr Hp, and the illustration drawn from 
the eye (pp. 139, 266). » 

Ihave no doubt that if any one were to take 


.the trouble to make a concordance to this work 


of Hippolytus, he would find many coincidences 
between things told of different sects, which 
escape one who has made no systematic search 
On the whole the conclusion at 
which I arrive is, that we are to take the sec- 
tions in Hippolytus as representing not neces- 
sarily the teaching of different sects, but of 
different books with which he became acquainted. 
It is possible that these books may, as he sup- 
posed, have emanated from different sects; for 
the Gnostic sects had .affinities between them- 
selves, of which, with our present information, 
we cannot pretend to give a historical account, 
many fundamental thoughts and many myths 
being common to sects which we must recognise as 
distinct. It is also possible that books which 
Hippolytus supposed to describe the doctrines 
of different heresies really emanated from the 
same sect, nay even may have had a common 
authorship, So much of what we are told by 
Hippolytus is peculiar to himself, and cannot be- 
checked by other sources of information that it 
seems rash to be over-confident in choosing in 
what way the coincidences that have been 
pointed out are to be accounted for, 

Ophite teaching was, as we believe, dying out 
in the days of Hippolytus; in the time of 
Epiphanius it was not absolutely extinct, but the 
notices in his work would lead us to think of it 
as but the eccentric doctrine of some stray 
heretic here and there, and not to have counted 
many adherents. In the 5th century Theodoret 
tells (Haer. Fab. i. 24) of having found serpent 
worship practised in his diocese by people whom 
he calls Marcionites, but whom we may believe 
to have been really Ophites. But the most 
curious instance of the spread and survival of 
the notions of this sect is that Ophite teachers 
would seem to have penetrated to India (see 
Asiatic Researches, x. p. 40). (G. S.] 


OPILIO, deacon of the church of Venafrum, 
and Crescentius were accused of selling certain 
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of the ornaments of the church to a Jew, viz. 
¢wo silver chalices, two coronae with the dolphins 
that supported them, the lilies from other 
-eoronae, and six large and seven small pallia. 
Gregory, in August 591,-directs the sub-deacon 
Anthemius to inquire into the matter. (Zpp. i. 
68.) ; LF. D.] 


OPILIUS, bishop of Ebusus (Ivica), attended 
the council of bishops assembled by Hunneric at 
Garthage in A.D. 484 (Wotitia Africana, in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. lviii. 276). Ebusus, with the 
Balearic Islands, then belonged, both civilly and 
ecclesiastically, to the Province of Sardinia. 

[F. D.J 


OPINATORES (OPINARi, OPINANTES), 
heretics so named from the Latin rendering of 
the word Aoxnrat (Baron. A. Z. ann. 191, ii), 
(Docerat.] (c. H.J 


OPPA, bishop of Tuy, signs thirty-third the 
canons of the 13th Council of Toledo, in A.n. 
683. His episcopate must have been short, as 
his predecessor signs the canons of the 12th, and 
his successor those of the 15th, Council of 
Toledo, in A.D. 681 and, 688 (Tejado y Ramiro, 
Col. de Can. de la Igi. Esp. ii. 481, 512). Florez 
(sp. Say. xxii. 33) disproves the theory that he 
was the same person as the traitor Oppas. 

{F. D.] 

OPPAS, archbishop of Seville, son of king 
Leica, and brother of king W1rizA, the last but 
one of the Gothic kings of Spain. He became 
archbishop shortly before his brother’s death. 
That he and his brother Sisebut, and his nephews, 
the sons of Witiza, headed a party hostile to 
Roperic, and that the defeat of the latter by 
the Arabs, and the conquest of Spain, was mainly 
due to their treason or treachery seems certain, 
but the details are wrapt in the obscurity in 
which all the events connectéd with the over- 
throw of the Goths are involved. According to 
one yersion (Sebastian, Chron. in Hsp. Sag. xiii. 
478) they sent messengers to invite the invaders 
from Africa, and furnished them with ships. 
Dozy (Recherches sur Phistoire de ? Espagne, 1.7 4) 
disbelieves this story, as unsupported by Arabian 
sources, from which he gives the following 
account. The family of Witiza had been ap- 
parently but not really reconciled to Roderic, 
and avenged themselves upon him by deserting 
him in the fatal battle. They supposed that the 
expedition of Taric, like that of his predecessor 
Tarif, was a mere descent for plunder, and that 
on his departure they would be able to regain 
the throne, and indeed Mousa, when he despatched 
his lieutenant, had no designs of permanent 
conquest. When they discovered their mistake, 
they came to terms with the conquerors, and 
Oppas in particular 1s accused of taking an 
active part on their side on two occasions. He 
arrested and executed certain lords at Toledo, 
awho were meditating flight (Isidorus Pacensis in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. xcvi. 1263), and he accom- 
panied the army that attacked Pelayo in his 
mountain strongholil, and was taken prisoner in 
their rout (Chron. Albeldense. in Lsp. Sag. xiii. 
450). According to the Chronicle of Sebastian 
(Esp. Sug. xiii. 479) he was sent to summon Pe- 
Jayo to surrender. (Gams, Kirchengeschichte von 
Spanien, ii.(2), 242; Esp. Sag. ix. 229). [F. D.J 
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OPPILA, an ambassador from the Spanish 
Arian king Leovigild to Chilperic, the catholic 
king of the Franks, On his first arrival he 
professed to hold the catholic faith, but his 
Arianism was discovered by an observation he 
made upon the worship of the Frank church :— 
“You do not recite the gloria correctly; for 
whereas we, after St. Paul, say ‘Gloria Deo 
Patri per filium,’ you say ‘Gloria Patri et 
Filio et Spiritui Sancto.’” There followed a 
long debate, which is preserved in Gregory of 
Tours, but with what effect on Oppila is not 
known. His colleague Agila, however, after his 
return to Spain, adopted the catholic view 
(Greg. Turon. Hist. Pr. vi. 40 in Pat. Lat. ixxi. 
316). (R. J. K.] 


OPPORTUNA, ST., abbess of Monasterio- 
lum or Montreuil in Normandy. To other 
virtues she added extreme gentleness, correcting 
the faults of her nuns with words instead of 
blows. When her brother St. Godegrand bishop 
of Séez returned from a seven years’ pilgrimage 
to Rome, and was murdered at the instigation 
of his kinsman and locum-tenens, Chrodobert, 
between Opportuna’s monastery and that of her 
aunt St. Lantildis at Almenéches, she carried 
him to Monasteriolum, and buried him in her 
church. She survived him one year, dying 
about A.D. 770. Her life, written in the follow- 
ing century by St. Adalelmus or Adelinus, bi- 
shop of Séez, is given by Mabillon, Acta SS. 
O. S. B. iii, pars. ii. 220, edit. 1672, and by 
Henschenius, Boll. Acta SiS. Apr. iii. p. 61. Her 
day is April 22. She is not commemorated in 
the old Martyrologies, nor in the modern Ro- 
man, but is praised in the Acts of St. Godegrand 
(Boll. Acta SS. Sept. i. 763; Gallia Christiana, 
xi, 677). She is one of the patron saints of 
Paris and of Almenéches and is represented with 
an angel near her, in allusion to a tradition that 
when she entered the monastery to take the 
veil, the nuns saw her guardian angel walking 
by her side (Cahier, Caractéristiques des Saints, 
43, 626, 660). [A. B. C. DJ 


OPPORTUNUS (J), abbat of the monastery _ 
of Sr. LEONTIUS (72), complained to Gregory 
the Great that certain relics of the martyr had 
been stolen from his church, Gregory there- 
upon writes to Petrus, bishop of Hydruntum, 
(Otranto) asking him to send something to be 
substituted in their place, as the body of Leontius 
was preserved in the church of Brundusium, 
over which Petrus had a visitatorial jurisdiction 
(Epp. vi. 62). [F. D.] 


OPPORTUNUS (2), of Aprutium (Teramo) 
had been rebuked by Gregory the Great, who, 
hearing afterwards that he was overwhelmed 
with grief in consequence, wrote to encourage 
him, exhorting him to turn to God with his 
whole heart, to be charitable to his neighbours, 
to forgive injuries, and to think it gain if | 
he had been unjustly blamed. (Zpp. x. 68.) 
Gregory afterwards heard that he was leading 
a religious life, and directs Passivus, bishop of 
Firmum, to summon him and exhort him to 
persevere; and if he found he had done nothing 
worthy of death, to advise him to become a 
monk or subdeacon, and after a time, commit 
to his charge Aprutium, which had long been 
without a pastor (xii, 12), [F. D.] 


‘90 OPTATIANUS 
OPTATIANUS. [Porrietus.] 


OPTATUS (1), a bishop stated to have 
appeared after death in a vision to St.*Saturus, 


Moreelli (Afr. Chr. ii. 54) makes him bishop of 


Carthage, a.D. 201-204, [PerPetva.] Tille- 
mont concludes that nothing can be decided 


from the mention of Optatus as to the place of 


martyrdom of St. Saturus and St. Perpetua. 
(Tillemont, iii. 151, 644; Visio Saturi in Boll, 
Acta SS..7 Mart. i. 636.) [R. J. K.] 


OPTATUS (2), African bishop (Cyp. Ep. 
56). [AHIMNIUS.] [E. W. B.] 


OPTATUS (8), Carthaginian confessor, after 
being lector and master of catechumens (Doctor 
Audientium), to which office he was appointed 
after examination by the bishop and presbyter- 
teachers (doctores, compare Aspasius in Act, 
Perpet. et Felic, xiii.), he was made subdeacon at 
the same time and for the same purpose as 
SaruRus was ordained for. (Cyp. Zp. 29; Ep. 
35.) [E. W. B.] 


OPTATUS (4), a bishop mentioned in the 
Acts of Sr. Justina (4). He is said to have 
baptized that saint, and to have ordained her 
father a presbyter (Boll. Acta SS, 26 Sep. vii, 
218). The Bollandist Cleus, followed by Le 
Quien, reckons him bishop of Antioch in Pisidia, 
about A.D. 300. (Le Quien, Or. Christ. i. 1037.) 

[G. T. S.] 

OPTATUS (5) [Saraaossa, Marr. OF.] 


OPTATUS (6), saint and martyr (2), bishop 
of Milevis, or Mileum (Milah), a town of Nu- 
midia, 25 m. N.W. of Cirta (Shaw, Zrav. p- 63), 
a vigorous opponent of the Donatists. He says 
of himself that he wrote about sixty years, or 
rather more, after the persecution under Dio- 


cletian, i.e. c. A.D. 363. St. Jerome speaks of 


him in general terms as having written during 
the reigns of Valentinian and Valens, a.D. 365— 
378. But in the second book of his treatise 
Siricius is mentioned as bishop of Rome, “ qui 
est noster socius.” As Siricius did not succeed 
Damasus until A.D. 384, these words may have 
been inserted, as Baronius suggests, by the 
transcriber of his book, or he may have outlived 


the period mentioned by St. Jerome, and himself 


inserted them at a later time. The date of his 
death, however, is unknown, He is called a 
saint by Fulgentius, and a martyr by Baronius, 
on the authority of the Roman Martyrology, 
which connects his name with June 4. But no 
church or altar is known to be dedicated to his 
memory, and no public persecution was raging 
at any time when his death may be supposed to 
have taken place. St. Augustine mentions his 
name once in the same sentence as St. Ambrose, 
and elsewhere as a church-writer of high autho- 
rity, even among Donatists. (Opt. ¢. Don. i, 13, 
ii. 35 S. Hieron. Vir. Jilustr. ¢, 110, vol. ii, 
p. 706; Aug. c. Don. ep. (de Unit. Eccl.) 19, 
90; ¢. Parm. i, 3,5; Brevic. Coll. 20, 38 ; Doctr. 
Christ. ii, 40, 61 ; Baronius, Ann. vol. iy. p. 243; 
Moreelli, Afr. Chr. ii, 275; Dupin, Optatus 
Praef. 1.) 

The treatise of Optatus against the Donatists 
is in the form of a letter to Parmenian, Dona- 
tist bishop of Carthage, and consists, of six 
books, with a seventh of doubtful authenticity. 
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I. The first book opens with a eulogy of peace, 
which he complains that the Donatists -set 
at nought by reviling the Catholics. He adds 
some compliments to Parmenian, as the only one 
of his party with whom can communicate 
freely, and regrets being compelled to do so by 
letter, because they refuse to meet for conference. 
Some statements by Parmenian, who is a “ pere- 
grinus,” i.e, perhaps not_a native of Africa, but 
certainly belonging to a different. province, were 
made in ignorance, especially such as related to 
the sending of the soldiers. Like the Catholics, 
Donatists maintain unity of baptism, yet they 
repeat it, and in so doing covertly commend 
themselves as the only persons fit to administer 
that rite. But if it be unlawful for “ traditors” 
to do this, they ought to be excluded, for their 
own fathers were guilty of “tradition ;” and if 
for schismatics, they themselves are guilty of 
schism. Five points call for discussion, to which 
Optatus adds a sixth, 1. In accusing Catholics 
of “tradition,” particulars ought to be specified 
of time and place. 2. The true church ought 
to be defined. 3. Which side is really respon- 
sible for calling in the aid of the soldiers. 4, 
What Parmenian means by “sinners” whose 
“ oil and sacrifice ” God rejects, 5. The question 
of baptism. 6. The riotous and rash acts of the 
Donatists. But before proceeding farther 
Optatus finds fault with Parmenian for his in- 
considerate language about our Lord’s baptism, 
to the effect that His flesh required to be 
“drowned in the flood” of Jordan, in order to 
remove its impurity. If the baptism of Christ’s 
body were intended to suffice for the baptism 
of each single person, there might be, some 
truth in this, but we are baptized, in virtue not 
of the flesh of Christ, but of His name, and 
moreover we cannot believe that even His flesh 
contracted sin, for it was more pure than Jordan 
itself. It is probable, however, as Ribbeck 
remarks, that Optatus, in his anxiety to prevent 
misapplication by others of the language of 
Parmenian in this matter, has taken it in too 
literal a sense, and imputed to it a meaning 
beyond what it was intended to convey. Having 
complained of Parmenian for dragging in here- 
tical names irrelevantly, as if to magnify his 
charges against the church, he agrees with him 
in what he says about heretics, how the gifts of 
the church, the sacraments, and marriage do not 
truly belong to them, and he quotes Cant. iv. 
12, vi. 9, in support of this view. They ‘have 
not the keys of St. Peter, nor the ring which is 
the seal of admission, closing the “ fountain,” for 
it was not Caecilianus who withdrew from the 
chair of Peter and of Cyprian, but Majorinus, 
whose seat is now filled by Parmenian. As a 
schismatic, he ought to shrink from joining 
heretics, for there is a great difference between 
heresy and schism, yet by their conduct the 
Donatists condemn themselves in this respect. 
But it is necessary to recount the history of the 
past, which he gives in detail, for which the 
reader may be referred for the most part to the 
articles on DoNATISM, Vol. I. p- 882; Caxrci- 
LIANUS, ib. p. 367; FrLix (26), Vol. Il. p. 4875 
Lucina, Vol. III. p. 751. A few particulars, 
however, may be added. 1. That Mensurius, 
haying been summoned by Maxentius to account — 
for his protection afforded to Felix (187), died on 
his return to Carthage. 2. The schism at, Car- 
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thage arose partly from the disappointment. of 
Botrus and Celestius, partly from the ill-will of 
the Seniors against Caecilianus for detecting 
their dishonesty, and partly from the conduct of 
Lucilla. The purpose of Optatus is to shew that 
it was not the church which cast off the 
Donatists, but they who separated from the 
church, following in this respect the example 
of Korah and his company. When they dis- 
claim the right of princes to interfere in the 
affairs of the church they contradict their fore- 
fathers, who, when the matter of Caecilianus 
was in dispute, petitioned Constantine to grant 
them judges from Gaul instead of from Africa. 
II. In the second book Optatus proceeds to 
discuss the question, what is the church, the 
dove and bride of Christ, Cant. vi. 9. Its holi- 
ness consists in the sacraments, and is: not to be 
measured by the pride of men. It is universal, 
not limited, as Parmenian would have it, to a 
corner of Africa, for if so. where would be the 
promises of Pss. ii. 8, Ixxii. 8? And the merits 
of the Saviour would be restricted, Pss. exiii. 3, 
xevi. 7. The church has five gifts, which Donatists 
make six, 1, The chair of Peter. 2. The angel 
which is attached inseparably to the first. By this 
Optatus appears to mean the power of confer- 
ring spiritual gifts, which resides in the centre 
of episcopal unity. Parmenian must be aware 
that the episcopal chair was conferred from the 
beginning on Peter, the chief of the apostles, so 
that in virtue of this one chair unity might be 
. preserved among the rest, and no one apostle set 
up a rival opponent. This chair, with whose 
exclusive claim for respect the little Donatist 
community can in no way compete [Macropius, 
Montensss, Vol. Ill. 781, 947], carries with it 
necessarily the “angel” (ducit ad se angelum), 
unless the Donatists have this gift enclosed for 
their own use in a narrow space, and excluding 
the seven angels of St. John (Rev. i.), with 
whom they have no communion; or if they 
possess one of these, let them send him to other 
churches: otherwise their case. falls to the 
ground. 3. The holy spirit of adoption, which 
Donatists claim exclusively for themselves, 
applying to Catholics unjustly the words.of our 
Lord about proselytism, Matth, xxiii. 15. 4. 
The fountain (probably faith) of which heretics 
cannot partake, and 5. its seal, “ annulus” 
(probably baptism), Cant. iv. 12. But a want 
of clearness in the language of Optatus at this 
point renders his meaning somewhat doubtful. 
The Donatists add a sixth gift, the “ umbilicus ” 
of Cant. vii. 2, which they regard as the altar; 
but this, being an essential part of the body, 
cannot be a separate gift. These gifts belong to 
the church in Africa, from which the Donatists 
haye cut themselves off, as also from the priest- 
hood, which they seek by re-baptism to annul, 
though they do not rebaptize their own returned 
seceders. But why do they lay so much stress 
on gifts, for these belong to the bride, not the 
bride to them. They regard them as the gene- 
rating power of the church instead of the essen- 
tials (viscera), viz. the Sacraments, which derive 
their virtue from the Trinity. Parmenian truly 
compares the church to a garden, but it is God 
who plants the trees therein, some of which 
Donatists seek to exclude. In offering the 
sacrifice to God in. the Encharist, they profess to 
offer for the one church, but by their re-baptism 
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they really make two churches. Thanking 
Parmenian for his language about the church, 
which, however, he claims as applicable to the 
Catholic church alone, he challenges him to 
point out any act of persecution on its part. 
Constantine took pains to restore peace and 
suppress idolatry, but another emperor, who 
declared himself an apostate, when he restored 
idolatry allowed the Donatists to return, a per- 
mission for the acceptance of which they ought to 
blush. It was about this time that the outrages 
broke out in Africa [FELIX (185), UrBanus], of 
which when Primosus complained, the Donatist 
council at ‘Theneste took no notice. Besides 
others mentioned above [Vul. I. p. 883] they 
compelled women under vows to disregard thens 
and perform a period of penance, and deposed 
from his office Donatus bishop of Tysedis. Yet 
they speak of holiness as if Christ gave it 
without conditions, and take every opportunity 
of casting reproach on church ordinances, ful- 
filling the words of Ezek. xiii. 20. 

III, In the third book, after going over again 
some of the former ground, and as before laying 
the blame of the schism on the Donatists, 
Optatus applies to them, in a figurative way, 
several passages of Scripture, especially Pss. 
lxxxvii., exlvii., Is. ii. 3, xxii 1, 9. In these he 
considers Zion, though destroyed as a city, to 
denote the church spread over the Roman empire. 
The “old pool ” (Is. xxii. 9) answers to baptism, 
which, together with the fish of Tobit vi. de+ 
noting Jesus Christ, they have endeavoured to 
divert. Daniel foretold four persecutions, but 
neither of these answers to the so-called perse- 
cution under Macarius, and their proceedings 
have made them liable to the denunciation of 
Ezek, xiii, 10-15, for it was their wall of “ un- 
tempered mortar” which Leontius and others 
were obliged to destroy: If these men were to 
blame, then Elijah and Phineas were so also. They 
surely come under the denunciation of Is. v. 20, 
and also the prophecies about Tyre, Is, xxiii., 
Ezek. xxviii. 

IV. In the fourth book, disclaiming all un- 
friendly feeling, and appealing to the common 
possessions of both parties, Optatus charges the 
Donatists with infraction of unity by appoint- 
ment of bishops, and by proselytism, by forbid- 
ding social intercourse, and perversely applying 
to Catholics Scripture passages directed against 
obstinate heretics, as 1 Cor. v. 11, 2 John 10. 
As to the “oil and sacrifice” which they say 
ought not to be administered by sinners, God is 
the judge of this, as appears from Ps. 1, 16-20, 
and the word “sinners” in Ps. exli. 5 ought not 
to be applied in the sense in which they apply it 
against Catholics. ; 

V. In his fifth book Optatus returns to the 
oft-repeated subject of re-baptism. Of his argu- 
ment an abstract will be found in Vol, I. p. 886, 
to which little need be added. The repetition of 
baptism, he says, is an insult to the Trinity, 
worse than the doctrines of Praxeas and the 
Patripassians. In the confusion caused by the 
opposite doctrines of Catholics and Donatists, an 
umpire seems to be necessary, but what judge, 
he asks, can be required beyond the plain words 
of Scripture, John xiii, 8, Eph. iv, 5? Three 
elements are requisite: (1) the Trinity, (2) the 
minister, (3) the faithful receiver; but of these 
the Donatists exalt the second above the other 
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two. They use as a quotation words not found 
in Seripture, “‘ How can a man give what he has 
not received ?” (see 1 Cor. iv. 7); but in baptism 
God alone is the giver of grace. As it isnot the 
dyer who changes the colour of his wool, s> 
neither does the minister of himself change the 
operation of baptism. Of two candidates for 
baptism, if one refused to renounce while the 
other consented, there can be no doubt which of 
them received baptism effectually. By re- 
baptizing Donatists rob Christians of their mar- 
riage garment, that robe which suits all ages and 
conditions of life. He who has permitted him- 
self to be rebaptized will rise no doubt at the 
last day, but he will rise naked, and the voice of 
the Master will be heard, “ Friend, I once knew 
thee, and gave thee a marriage-garment; who 
has despoiled thee of it, into what trap, amongst 
what thieves hast thou fallen?” According to 
Donatists, he who misses their ministers and 
doorkeepers is cast out of the heavenly company ; 
will their holiness raise the dead and mend men’s 
lives? Ifnot, why meddle with the living and 
slay those that ought not to die ? (Ezek. xiii. 19.) 

VI. In the sixth book he repeats some pre- 
vious charges against Donatists, and adds others, 
how they destroyed altars, the “seats of Christ’s 
Body and Blood,” at which they themselves 
must have offered. But during service the 
tables are covered, and if so, not the wooden 
tables but the cloths must have been in fault, 
but if the tables, then the ground on which they 
stood. They have broken up chalices and sold 
them to women and even to pagans, yet they quote 
Hagg. ii. 14; but even impurity of men does not 
profane the vessels of service, see Numb. xvi. 
37, 38. They compelled virgins to change their 
caps, but St. Paul gaye no command about virgins, 
1 Cor. vii. 25, thus confessing that he had ex- 
_ pended the “two pence ” of Luke x. 35, viz. the 
two Testaments. By taking away these caps, 
which in themselves are no remedy against sin, 
they expose the women to danger. They have 
also taken away sacred books and instruments, 
and ventured to purify the latter of these; but 
if so why not the books also? They have 
washed the walls of churches with salt water, 
and forbidden in them burial of Catholics. 
Lastly, they seek to seduce Catholics from the 
faith. 

VII. The seventh book, which is not mentioned 
by St. Jerome, but which may on good MS. 
grounds be ascribed to Optatus, is supplemen- 
tary to the six previous books, and answers a 
fresh complaint made by the Donatists, that if 
they are the children of “ traditors,” as Optatus 
says, they ought to be let alone, and no attempt 
made to “reconcile” them; but, says Optatus, 
though their fathers deserved to be excluded, 
there is no reason why they should be so, for 
the church repels no baptized persons. Christ 
allows two sorts of seed to grow in His field, and 
no bishop has power to do what the apostles 
could not, viz. separate them. They might have 
refused to communicate with Peter because he 
denied his Lord, yet he retained the keys given 
to him by Christ. They sometimes quote Eccl. 
x. 1 regarding “ointment” as God’s grace ; but 
if the ointment belongs exclusively to them, 
how can Catholics corrupt it if Donatists refuse 
to mix with them? They compare themselves 
to Moses withstanding Jannes and Jambres, but 
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are the chair and keys of Peter signs of false- 
hood? The case ought really to be inverted. 
Lastly their accusations against Macarius cannot 
be sustained, but Donatists seek to condemn him 
in his absence by the testimony of persons who 
do not acknowledge that he acted wrongly. 

The foregoing abstract, taken in connexion 
with the article on Donatism (Vol. I. pp. 885, 
886), may perhaps be taken as a_ sufficient 
account of the work of Optatus, of which we 
may say that it is more important in a historical 
than jn a doctrinal point of view. As a theo- 
logical treatise it is often loose and rambling, 
and guilty of frequent repetition ; but it exposes 
with clearness and force the inconsistency of the 
Donatists, and of all who, like them, fix their 
attention exclusively on the ethical side of reli- 
gion, estimated by an arbitrary standard of 
opinion, to the disregard of other conditions of 
the greatest importance in the constitution of a 
church. How perversely and inconsistently the 
Donatists applied this principle in the matter of 
re-baptism, Optatus again and again demon- 
strates, returning in various parts of his treatise 
to this point with much soreness of feeling. 
That there was a doctrine of re-baptism in the 
African church, to which Cyprian had lent the 
weight of his authority, there can be no doubt, 
but with him it was directed against heretics ; 
on the principle that the followers of Marcion, 
Praxeas, and the like, were in fact not truly 
Christians, and thus their baptism was in itself 
valueless. But Optatus is never weary of urging, 
that though by their own act Donatists. had 
incurred the charge of schism, the church did 
not regard them as heretics, and that they 
ought not to treat as heretical their brethren 
who disclaimed fastening on them that oppro- 
brious name. In maintaining the unity of the 
church, a principle upheld by Donatists no less 
strongly than by Catholics, Optatus insists 
greatly on communion with the church of Rome 
and the chair of St. Peter, and he is accordingly 
cited by Romanist writers with much confidence 
as an important witness to the supremacy of the 
papal chair. No doubt his words taken alone 
appear strongly to support that view, but they 
must be weighed in connexion with the words 
and also the conduct of Cyprian and other 
church authorities, and thus compared they will 
be found to assert no more than the necessity, 
so obvious in that day,’ of communion with the 
Roman church, and its acknowledged primacy 
among the other churches of the Christian com- 
munity. In his application of Scripture pas- 
sages, especially of a prophetical and symbolical 
kind, Optatus may be thought too strained and 
fanciful ; but his mode of application is in ac- 
cordance with the current interpretations of the 
time, and would probably agree in principle, 
though not in application, with such as were 
recognised by his opponents. His style, though 
not always clear, and often harsh, is for the 
most part homely and unpretending, and though 
sometimes pompous and inflated, contains one 
passage at least which rises to eloquence (y. 20). 

The earliest printed edition of the works of 
Optatus was prepared by John Cochlée, dean of 
St. Mary, Frankfort, and published at Mentz, 
1549, but was full of errors. A corrected 
edition of this was published at Paris in 1562 
by Baudouin, and a further one by the same 
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editor, with corrections, notes, dissertations, 
and important historical additions, in 1569. 
This was followed in the Bibliotheca Maxima 
Patrum, vol. 4. Other editions followed at 
various times, including one by Gabriel de 
VAubespine bishop of Orleans, published in 1631, 
after his death, and probably from that cause 
containing many mistakes, and one by Meric 
Casaubon, London, 1631, which as regards the 
text is mainly a reprint with conjectural emenda- 
tions, but containing some useful notes. At 
length the work of a new edition, on the basis 
of fresh MSS., was undertaken by Dupin, who 
published the seven books as they now stand 
at Paris in 1700. This was reprinted at Am- 
sterdam in 1701, and at Antwerp, best ed., 
thin folio, in 1702, and is the groundwork of 
all subsequent editions. One of his new MSS. 
eontains documents relating to the Donatists, 
which were unknown before, and to his revised 
text he added valuable notes, both of his own 
and by previous editors. A reprint of Dupin will 
be found in Galland, Bibliotheca Patr. vol. v. 
The text alone was published by Oberthtir in 
vol. 12 of his Bibliotheca, Wiirzb. 1789, with a 
second volume (13) of various readings and 
useful notes, selected and original. The form, 
8yo, is convenient, and the additional documents 
are numbered, but the misprints are very nume- 
yous and perplexing. The text, without notes, 
appears in Caillau’s Collection, vol. 57. The 
edition of Dupin has lately been reprinted in 
the 11th volume of Migne’s Patrologia, and his 
pagination is preserved; but the map being 
smaller in size is less clear than in Dupin’s folio, 
and all the documents previous to A.D. 362 are 
purposely omitted and must be sought for in 
vol. viii. of the Patrologia. Thus the edition of 
Dupin, though perhaps in some respects less 
convenient in size, is altogether the best and 
most comprehensive. An account of Optatus 
and his writings will be found in Ceillier, vol. v. 

(eWie Ps} 


OPTATUS (7), Donatist bishop of Thamu- 
gada, in which see he preceded Gaudentius, though 
in what year he became bishop does not appear. 
(Aug. c. Gaud.i. 38, 52.)° He was a violent 
partisan of the original Donatist party, and as 
such supported Primian against the Maximian- 
ists. He attached himself to Gildo so closely, 
and as his opponents said, inso servile a manner, 
as to obtain the name of Gildonianus, and in 
their opinion deserved every possible epithet of 
reproach, thief, plunderer, traitor, tyrant, viper, 
which the excesses of Gildo, during his ten years’ 

. ascendancy in Africa, drew down upon him from 
every one, whether Jew, Pagan or Christian. 
Perhaps in the violence of the general invective 
there is some exaggeration, especially in the 
charge brought against him that he regarded 
Gildo as a deity, but he certainly appears to 
have made unscrupulous use of the military 
force under Gildo’s command to carry out a 
system of persecution both against Catholics 
and Maximianists, destroying a church belong- 
ing to the latter, and even marching, it was 
said, over the corpses of the slain to accomplish 
his purposes; and by his conduct bringing more 
discredit on the Donatist party than any African 
traitor had brought on the rest of the world. 


His persecution was so far successful as to compel | 
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the people of Musti and Assurae with their bishops 
Felicianus and Rogatus, who had succeeded to 
Praetextatus, to return to the original party of 
the Donatists, by whom his conduct is said to 
have been cordially approved, and his birthday, i.e. 
probably the anniversary of his episcopate, cele- 
brated with honour, [FEeLicranus (4).] After 
the downfall of Gildo he was apprehended, and 
died in prison, a conclusion which Augustine 
was falsely charged by Petilian of contributing 
to bring about. His memory was held in respect 
by the Donatists, by whom he was regarded as a 
martyr. Emeritus was taunted by Augustine, 
if not with sympathy, at least with faint con- 
demnation of his behaviour, and Cresconius and 
Petilian taxed with declaring themselves unable 
to express a decided opinion concerning him, 
either of acquittal or condemnation. In arguing 
with Petilian on the subject of Baptism, Augus- 
tine mentions the argument current among 
Donatists that Catholic Baptism was invalid, 
because of the bad character of those who ad- 
ministered it, and in reply he asks how they car 
regard as valid baptism by such a man as 
Optatus. While they argued that re-baptism 
was justified by the fact that St. Paul re-bap- 
tized persons baptized by St. John the Baptist, 
they forget that St. Paul’s baptism was not in 
his own name, but in that of Christ, and that 
the efficacy of baptism does not after all depend 
on the personal character of the minister. (Aug. 
Parm. ii. 1, 2; ¢. Petil. i. 10, 11; 13, 145 
18, 20; ii, 23, 53, 54; 37, 85, 88, 103, 237; 
iii. 40, 48; c. Cresc. iii. 13, 16; iv. 25, 32; 46, 
55; ¢. Gaud. i. 38, 52. Zp. li. 335 liii. 3, 65 
Ixxvi. 3; Ixxxvii. 4, 5, 8; eviii. 2, 5.) 
(LH. W. P.J 


OPTATUS (8), prefect of Constantinople 
in the latter part of a.D. 404, subsequently to 
the banishment of Chrysostom and the confla- 
gration of the cathedral. Optatus, who was a 
bigoted pagan, had held the praefectship of 
Egypt, ¢. A.D. 384 (Cod. Theod. ed. Gothofred, 
tom. vi.pp. 310, $11), and that of Constantinople 
in A.D. 398 (ibid. tom. iv. p. 493; xii. tit. i. lex 
160 de Decur.). He was appointed praefect a 
second time in the place of Studius, who had 
shewn himself too lenient in his treatment of 
the adherents of Chrysostom. No such charge 
could be brought against Optatus. He felt the 
implacable animosity of a thorough pagan against 
the new faith, and evidentiy rejoiced in the 
opportunity offered him of treating its adherents 
with contumely and cruelty. He endeavoured 
to extsrt confessions of complicity in the con- 
flagration by the most horrible tortures, under 
which some of his victims expired. [HUTROPIUs; 
SERAPION ; TigRIUS.] The noble ladies who were 
known to be friends and supporters of Chrysostom 
were dragged before him, and counselled to 
communicate with Arsacius or to brave the 
consequences. Some few complied. The majority 
stood firm, among whom the deaconesses Pen- 
tadia and Olympias held a distinguished place 
for the courage of their confession. It proving 
impossible to substantiate the charge of setting 
the cathedral on fire, and equally hopeless to: 
bend her to his will, Olympias was dismissed. 
Towards the middle of the following year, A.D. 
405, Olympias was summoned before Optatus: 
a second time, and was fined 200 Ib, of gold 
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(Socr. 1. H. vi. 18 ; Soz. H. LZ. viiis 24° Pallad. 
Dial. p. 28), The fourth law de uswris was ad- 
dressed to him, a.p. 405. (Cod. Theod. tom. i. 
P- 237; ii. tit. 83.) os [E. V.] 


OPTATUS (9), a bishop, perhaps of Milevis, 
who joined with St. Augustine and other Catholic - 
bishops in exculpating Marcellinus from the 
charge brought against him by the Donatists of 
corrupt partiality at the Carthaginian confer- 
ence, A.D. 411; Aug. Zp. cxli. 169, 13; clxxxv. 
§, MARCELLINUS (7). He also wrote to Augus- 
tine a letter, of which Renatus was the bearer, 
requesting his opinion on the metaphysical ques- 
tion of the propagation of the human soul, a 
subject concerning which there was much dis- 
cussion in the church at that time, and on which 
previously to the conference Marcellinus had 
written to Augustine and also to St. Jerome to 
ask their opinion, to whom, together with his 
wife Anapsychia, St. Jerome replied, excusing 
himself from discussing the question at length 
on the ground of want of time, but mentioning 
what he believed to be the opinion generally 
held by the Western church, viz. that the soul 
is transmitted by descent, though he himself 
was disposed to think that each soul is created 
separately, and recommending his correspondents 
to consult Augustine as being within their reach 
in Africa, (Aug. Zp. cxliii. 165.) »In reference 
to this appeal: Augustine wrote to St. Jerome 
declining to give any positive opinion of his own 
on the question, and requesting one from him, 
approving his condemnation of Origen’s notion 
that, as a punishment for sins. committed in 
other states:of being, souls transmigrate into 
other bodies (Hieron. adv. Ruff. iii. 30), men- 
tioning that in his own hook on Free Will he 
had stated.the opinions on the subject which 
were current -at that time, and stating some 
important objections to them of the same kind 
as those which he states in his subsequent letter 
to Optatus, (Zp. clxvi. a.p. 415.) In his reply 
to Optatus, Augustine persists in declining to 
give a positive opinion, but discusses the question 
cautiously yet with all respect and deference 
for his friend. The question put by him was 
whether the soul is derived from a single original 
creation, as in the case with natural descent, or 
proceeds in each case from a separate act of the 
Creator. In his book on Free Will Augustine 
had mentioned two other notions, viz. that souls 
which existed in a previous state of being, are 
either transferred: into other bodies by'a divine 
impulse, or pass into them of themselves (de Lib. 
Arb. iii. 21), _ Dismissing in the course of his 
letter as untenable, some arguments of a merely 
verbal kind founded on such passages as Gen. ii. 
23 ; xlvi. 26 ; Ps. xxxiii. (xxxii.) 15; Eccl. xii. 7; 
Zech. xii. 1, pointing out the error contained in 
Tertullian’s opinion that the original of the soul - 
was not a spiritual but )a, bodily substance. 
(Tertull. adv. Prax. 7; de An. 73 Aug. Gen. ad 
lit, x. 25), and shewing that, as in the case of 
Esau and. Jacob, the soul’s existence in men’s 
corruptible body is no part of a punishment for 
sin committed in.another state of being (Rom. OPTATUS (12) ST., bishop of Auxerre in 


ix. 11, 13), he points out the necessity of re- the 6th century. Commemorated on Feb. 18 
conciling any opinion on the subject with the (Gall. Chr. xii. 266), : [CH] | 


two.cardinal doctrines (1) of original sin incurred ; 
OPTATUS (18), defensor, was ‘charged by» 


in. the person | of Adam, and (2) redemption 
through Christ alone, with neither of which can Gregory the, Great, in a.p. 603, to inquire if 


any speculative opinion as to the origin of the 
soul be allowed to interfere. Even if no answer 
can be given to thé question, the fact of redemp- 
tion must stand firm. The law came in to take 
away any notion of men’s ~self-sufficiency, and 
both they who under the law believed in a 
Redeemer to come, and also all righteous men at 
any time, either before or after the Incarnation, 
are raised through faith in Him. (Acts xv. 10, 
11; 2 Cor. iv. 13.) As he pointed out in his 
letter to St. Jerome, the case appears most 
strongly in that of infants. Having no actual 
sin of their own; if they be a new creation, and 
in virtue of this newness they be exempt from 
the guilt of original sin, how can it be true, as 
the church believes, that this sin of theirs is 
remitted through the sacrament of the One 
Mediator, while those who die without it do not 
obtain the benefit which it confers? If these 
new souls are liable to condemnation, they must 
have derived their origin not from God but from 
some other author. God’s anger is not a sudden 
passion but a serious determination, in which He 
uses the condemnation of the wicked as a warn- 
ing to the good. Infants dying regenerate and 
taken to bliss, cannot be said to obtain this by 
any exercise of free will, any more than those 
who die without this grace in the lump (massa) 
of condemnation, in which, except for God’s 
mercy, all would be included. His mercy may 
thus be said to assist the children and prevent 
the grown people. The transmission of the 
soul is not less intelligible than the communica- 
tion of light from one object to another without 
diminution of itself, he cannot believe that re- 
generation of infants is fictitious, or that God 
is the author of the stain in them. While he 
is unable to form a definite judgment on the 
matter from canonical’ scripture, he warns his 
friend against falling into a new error like that 
of Pelagius, on which he will send him the 
judgment of the apostolic see, if he has not 
already seen it (Zostmus). This heresy consists 
in denying, not that souls proceed from a sinful 
‘origin, but that children derive from Adam any 
taint which must be removed in baptism. If, 
said Pelagius, the soul is not propagated, but 
only the body, then the body alone ought to be 
punished. That the soul of the Mediator 
derived no taint from Adam cannot be doubted, - 
not because he was unable to obtain for himself 
a soul without sin, nor ‘to create a new one for 
that body which being free from sin He himself 
took from his Virgin Mothen (Aug. Zp. 190.) 
; [H. W. P.] 
OPTATUS (10), a presbyter, bearer of a 
letter from St. Augustine to Celer, proconsul of: 
Africa. [CELEr (1).] (Aug. Ep. 56.) 
ras (H. W. P.] 
_OPTATUS (11), bishop of Sitifa, ap. 525, 
mentioned in the address of bishop Boniface to 
the council of Carthage ; obliged to absent 
himself from the meeting of the council on a 
special commission for king Hilderic, (Hardouin, 
ii, 1075 5 Moreelli, Afr. Chr. i. 284.) [R. J. KJ 


her 
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ccrtain clerics at Nursia had women in their 
houses who were not related to them. If this 
was true, he was to admonish them to desist, 
and if they were contumacious to call in the 
aid of CuRYSANTHUS, bishop of Spoleto. (Zpp. 
xiii. 35.) He is probably not the same person 
as the defensor of the same name mentioned in 
another letter (Zpp. xiii, 11). [F. D.] 


OPTATUS (14), abbat of Monte Casino, 
St. Boniface archbishop of Mainz writes to him 
and his community, exhorting to brotherly love, 
and recommending the establishment of a con- 
fraternity with his own monks, A.D. 752. He 
ruled the monastery from ahout 752 to Jan. 4, 
760. (Jaffe, Monum. Mogunt. 256; Bonif. Ep. 
82 in Pat. Lat. lxxxix.; Ceillier, xii. 52; Vid: 
Leo, Chron. Mon. Cas. in Pertz, Mon. Hist. vii. 
585, 586.) [R. J. K.] 


OPTIMUS (1), bishop of Antioch in Pisidia, 
to which he was translated from Agdamia (Soc, 
yii. 36), which Le Quien (i. 817) calls Acmonia 
‘in Phrygia Pacatiana. He was one of the most 
distinguished orthodox prelates of his time, 
having undauntedly defended the Catholic faith 
under Valens, and had refuted heretics (Theod. 
H. E. iy. 20). He attended the council of Con- 
stantinople in 381 (Theod. H. Z. v. 8; Labbe, 
ii. 957), and, was appointed one of the centres of 
Catholic communion for the Eastern church (de- 
signated “patriarch”’ by Socrates, H. Z. v. 8), 
by the council and the emperor Theodosius, 
representing in that capacity the diocese of Asia, 
together with Amphilochius of Iconium (Cod. 


Theod. de fid. Cath. xvi. tit. i, lex 3, tom. vi. p. 9). } 


While at Constantinople he signed the will of 
Gregory Nazianzen as a witness, He also shared 
in the bounty of Olympias for the poor of her 
diocese, and, dying in the imperial city, his eyes 
were closed by the same holy woman (Pallad. 
p- 116). We have a very long letter cf Basil’s 
addressed to Optimus in A.D.-377, expounding 
at his request the passages relating to Cain 
(Gen. iv. 15), Lamech (ib. 23-25), and the words 
of Simeon (Lu. ii. 34, 35) (Basil, Zp. 260 [317)). 
Optimus is mentioned in the petition of the 
deacon Basil and other monks, in the acts of 
the council of Ephesus, among the holy fathers 
whose doctrine they desired to follow. (Labbe, 
iii, 426.) (BE. V.J 


OPTIMUS (2), proconsul of Asia in the time 
of the Decian persecution, under whom several 
martyrs suffered at Lampsacus. (Boll. Acta SS. 
15 Mai. iii. 453 £; Tillem. iii. 345, 346, 392- 
394; Ruinart, AA. Sine. pp. 144, 147.) 

? (G. T. S.J 

OR. [See Hor.]} 


ORACH, abbat of Lismore and of Inch Var- 
Shelmaliere, co. Wexford, died A.D. 781. (Ann, 
Ult, A.D. 780.) {J. G.]. 


ORATORIA, the name of an abbess ad- 
dressed in one of the letters of Caesarius bishop 
of Arles, according to the reading of Holstenius, 
“Epistola ad Oratoriam. Abbatissam ” (Codex 
Regul. iii. 40); but Migne (Pat, Lat. t. Ixvii. 
1135) heads the letter, “Epistola Hortatoria 
ad Virginem.” (Ceill. xi. 152; Boll. Acta SS, 
27th Aug. vi. 63.) LJ. GJ 
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ORDBRIHT (1), the name assigned to the 
first. of the fictitious abbats of Westminster. 
He is stated, in Sporley’s MS. history of the 
abbey, to have ‘ruled for twelve years, and to 
have died on the 13th of January, 616 (Mon. 
Angl. i. 266). The early history of Westminster 
is very obscure, and the fictitious portions of it 
are hardly entitled to the name of legends, as 
they emerge so late from utter darkness. There 
is no mention of the abbey or of any church on 
the site, in any contemporary authority before 
the time of Hardicanute, whom the: chronicle 
states to have been buried there Uf. H. B. p. 
432). Yet within fiye and twenty years the 
abbey has risen into the first rank of monastic 
foundations, and a few years later possesses a 
history running back 'to the first ages of the 
English Church. Under the auspices of abbat. 
Vitalis, who ruled from 1076 to 1082, a monk 
called Sulcard wrote an elaborate account of the 
ancient and miraculous foundation; and later 
writers, Sporley in particular, who lived in the 
15th century, threw the history back to the age 
of King Lucius. According to Sulcard, the 
founder was a Londoner of the age of Ethelbert, 
whom Ailred of Rievaulx and Gervase of Can- 
terbury identify with the East Saxon king 
Sebert. Mellitus, when bishop of London, pro- 
cured the foundation in 604, and the consecration 
was miraculously performed by St. Peter him- 
self. A bare list of names carries the story. on 
to the days of Offa,in whose name some charters 
were forged either in the time of Edgar or more 
probably on the eve of the Norman Conquest. 
The languishing foundation was revived under 
Edgar, under whose name a further collection of 
charters is produced, in one of which the earlier 
fabulous history is recorded. In that reign an 
abbat named Wulfsin is placed at Westminster 
by William of Malmesbury, who seems to have 
known of the fabulous history, and whose evi- 
dence is therefore of little value. The real his- 
tory of the house begins with the reign of the 
Confessor, and the whole of the fabulous history 
probably originated within a few years after his 
death, (See Mon. Angl. i. 265 sq. ; W.Malmesb. 
G. P.§ 73; Kemble, Cod. Dipl. Nos. 149, 569, _ 
779, 824-829; 842-846, &c. &c.) {S.J 


ORDBRIHT (2), a second abbat of West- 
minster, who is made by the fabulous history to 
preside from 785 to: 797, and to have been bishop 
in Devon. ‘There was no Anglo-Saxon bishopric¢ 
in Devon for at least a century after that date. 
(Mon. Angl. i. 266, 267; Kemble, C. D. No. 149.) 

wine’ [S.J 

ORENTIUS, Pelagian bishop at council of 
Ephesus (Labbe, iii. 666). [ORonTrIUs (3).] 

[T. W. D.J 


ORENTIUS. or ORIENTIUS, called by 
Cave (i. 503) and Ceillier bishop of Elvira, is more 
properly ORONTIUS (5).] : . (C. Hy 


ORENTIUS, bp. Merida. [ORont10s (7).] 
- ORENTIUS, of Tarragona. 
ORESIESIS (al. Orusts), a friend and coad- 
jutor of Pachomius.. He wrote a treatise, now 


lost, on the monastic life. (Gennad. De Viris 
Illustr. s. v¥.; Cave, H. L. 8.-v.) I. G. S.J 


(OReEstus.] 
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ORESIUS, a Spaniard of Tarragona, addressed 
by Sidonius (lib. ix. Zp. 12 in Pat. Lat. lviii. 
629), the date of the letter being in or about 
484 (Baron. Ann, 484 cxxxvi. and Pagi). Ba- 
ronius names him Orentius, and thinks he may 
have subsequently become the bishop of Elvira, 
if it be not Lerida, called Orontius, who attended 
the council of Tarragona in 516 (Hardouin, ii. 
1044), [Oronrius (6).] (C. H.J 


ORESTES (4), keymaker, addressed by Nilus 
ib. ii. ep. 217). [C. H.] 


ORESTES (2), prefect of Alexandria 
(Cyrintus (2), Hyparra], incensed against 
Cyril, chiefly because the archbishop wished to 
spy into his official acts. For an account of 
their quarrel, and the riot and bloodshed, vide 
Soc, vii, 13, 14, His name is also associated with 
Hypatia, who was regarded as the obstacle to a 
reconciliation between Cyril and Orestes through 
her frequent communications with the latter, 
(Soe. vii, 15.) [R. J. K.] 


ORESTES (8), 2nd or 3rd bishop of Bazas, 
was, according to Gregory of Tours, one of the 
three bishops who consecrated Faustianus, the 
nominee of the pretender Gundovald, to the see 
of Dax. Though Orestes denied complicity he 
shared the penalty imposed on the other two 
[Fausrianus]. He was present at the second 
council of Macon held in 585, where the matter 
was considered. (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. vii. 31, 
vili. 2, 20; Gall. Christ. i. 1192; Mansi, ix. 
957.) [S. A. B.] 


OREUS, see Hespomas, Vol. II. p. 580. 


OREUS or ORENTIUS, of Auch, 
[OrrentIvs.] 


ORGARUS, abbat of Westminster (744-56) 
in the spurious list of the monk Sporley 
(Monast, Angi. i. 267). [C. H.] 


ORIBASIUS, addressed by Nilus (lib. iv. 
ep. 15); another, addressed by Isidore of Pelu- 
sium (lib, i, ep, 437), {C. H.] 


ORIENTIOUS, bishop of Auch (Ausci, Au- 
gusta Ausciorum, or Auxium), in the early part 
of the 5th century. Of this bishop it is related 
that he resolved to abandon the pleasures of the 
world, and the vices to which he had been some- 
what prone, for the devout life; and that he 
was led, by supernatural guidance, to choose, as 
the place of his retirement, Bigorra in Vasconia 
(Bigorre, about 15 miles N.E. of Pau). Here 
he is said to have lived in austere sanctity until 
he was chosen bishop of Auch, on the death of 
Ursianus or Ursinianus. As bishop, he distin- 
guished himself by resisting and overcoming the 
Arian heresy, which prevailed extensively among 
the people of his diocese, more especially among 
the Goths. The date of his episcopate, which 
is said to have lasted 41 years, is to a certain 
extent fixed by the statement that he was sent 
by the king of the Goths (Theodoric) from Tou- 
louse to Aetius and Litorius. This event, late in 
his life, must have been in the year 439 or 440. 
The date of 396, given as that of his death by 
Gams (Series Episc. p. 497), has for its founda- 
tion a document of the year 1108, quoted in 
Gallia Christiana, i. 974. The Gall. Christ. itself, 
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by a miscalculation, gives the date of his episco- 
pate as 323-364. His successor Armentarius 
was apparently bishop in 451, a date which would 
agree with the story of Orientius’s mission. There 
are also recorded concerning-him several marvels ; 
notably, the purification of a certain mountain, 
formerly much infested by evil spirits (“‘im- 
mundis spiritibus valde refertum”). His modern 
title is St. Orens. To him were dedicated a 
Cluniac monastery at Auch, where his body was 
laid, and a chapel at Toulouse, of which city he 
is reckoned the patron saint. To this saint is 
ascribed the Commonitorium S. Orientii, a short 
poem on the chief points of Catholic doctrine 
and practice. The poem has indeed been ascribed 
to Orosius of Tarraco, and to Orontius (perhaps 
identical with Orosius), who was present at the 
council of Tarraco, A.D. 516. It appears, how- 
ever, from internal evidence, to be of the 5th 
century, and the work of one who not only bere 
the same name as the bishop of Auch, but had 
had similar experiences, political and religious. 
Certain minor works, comprising a poem on the 
Holy Trinity, an enumeration and explanation of 
the names of Christ, and fragments of a collec- 
tion of prayers in verse, are probably of a later 
date. The Commonitorium S. Orientii was first 
published by Martene (in the Coll. Nov. Vet. Mon. 
1700), and is also to be found in the Benedictine 
Thesaurus Anecdotorum (y. 18). (Martene, im 
the Thesaurus ; Ebert, Gesch. der Chr.-Lat. Lit. 
392; Cave, Hist, Litt. i. 503; Boll. Acta SS. 
1 Mai. i. 61.) [H..A, W.J 


ORIGENES (1). 
I. Sources. 
Il. Lirs. 
III. Cxrononocy or Works. 
IV, List anp ANALYSIS OF Works. 
A. EXEGETICAL WRITINGS. 
1. Writings on the Old Testament. 
2. Writings on the New Testament. 
B. Doematio Writings, 
1. On First Principles. 
2. Miscellanies, 
C. AroLocEric Wrirrnes. 
Books against Celsus, 
D. Practicat Writines, 
On Prayer. 
LExhortation to Martyrdom. 
E. Critica, Writings, [See Hexarra.] 
F. Lerrers, 
G. Paocarra. 
Pseudonymous Writings, 
View or CarisTran Lire. 
Ortcen As A Critic AND INTERPRETER. 
ORIGEN AS A THEOLOGIAN, 
CHARACTERISTICS, 
EpITIONs OF ORIGEN’s Works. 


Vv. 
Vek 
VII. 
Vill. 
Ix. 


I. Sources.—The main authority for the de- 
tails of Origen’s life is Eusbrus (Hist. Ecc. vi.). 
Eusebius had made a collection of upwards 
of a hundred letters of Origen (I. Z. vi. 36). 
These, together with official documents (H. Z. 
vi. 23, 33), and the information which he derived 
from those who had been acquainted with 
Origen (H, Z. vi. 2, 33), formed the basis of his 
narrative. His account of the most critical 
period of Origen’s life, his retirement from Alex- 
andria, was given in the second beok of his Apo- 
logy, which he composed with the help of Pam- 
_philus (2. #. vi, 23). This unhappily has not 
| been preserved, ; 
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are mentioned by Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vii. 241 ff.) 
It must be sufficient to refer generally to the 
accounts of Origen’s life and opinions given by— 

Tillemont (Mémoires, iii. Paris, 1695, ed. 2, 1701). 

Lardner (Credibility, p. ii. vol. iii. London, 1750; 
vol. ii. ed. Kippis). 

Ceillier (Auteurs Sacrés, ii, Paris, 1730). 

Maréchal (Concordantia Patrwm, Paris, 1739), 

Lumper (Hist. Patrum Theol. Critica, ix. August, 
Vindob. 1792). 

Walch (Gesch. d. Ketz. vii. vili. Leipzig, 1762, ff.). 

Du Pin, Nouvelle Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclés. 
tom. i. Paris, 1690. 

The histories of Mosheim (De reb. Christ. ante 
const. Comm., Helmst. 1753) and Schroeckh 
(Kirchen-Gesch., Leipzig, 1772-1803) contain 
useful materials. The analyses of Schramm 
(Anal. Patrum, Aug. Vind. 1780-96) are good : 
his literary notices are taken from Delarue. 

More recently Origen’s life and doctrine has 
been discussed, with special reference to his 
historical position in the development of 
Christian thought, by— 

Guericke, De Schola Alex. Catech., Malis Sax., 1825. 

Neander, Kinch. Geschachte. 

Thomasius, Origenes, Ntirnberg, 1837. 

Redepenning, Origenes, Bonn, 1841-6. 

Moehler, Patrologie, Regensburg, 1840. 

Huber, Philos. d. Kirchenviter, Mtnchen, 1859¢ 

Schaff, Church History, New York, 1867. 
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Denis, M. J., La Philosophie d’ Origene, Paris, 1884. 

The notice of Origen in Ritter’s Gesch. d. 
Christ. Philos. 1858-9 is very meagre: that in 
Ueberweg’s Gesch. d. Philos. is much more 
satisfactory. Unhappily Origen did not fall 
within Zeller’s scope. 

Il. Lrre.—The nationality and birthplace of 
Origen are uncertain. It is probable that he 
was born at Alexandria (Euseb. H. F. vi. 1), 
but it has not been recorded whether he was of 
Egyptian or Greek or mixed descent. The state- 
ment of Epiphanius, that he was “an Egyptian 
by race” (Haer, Ixiv. 1, Aiyirrios TO yevet), is 
not decisive even if his authority were higher ; 
and the loose phrase of Porphyry, that he “ was 
a Greek and reared in Greek studies ” (Kuseb. 
H. E. vi. 19), is in itself of little value, but the 
name of his father (Leonides) points in the same 
direction. His mother’s name has not been pre- 
served. Is it possible that she was of Jewish 
descent? Origen is said to have learnt Hebrew 
so successfully that in singing the psalms “he 
vied with his mother ” (Hier. Zp. 39 (22), § 1). 
Origen was the eldest of seven sons (Euseb. 
H. ZL. vi. 2). Nothing however is known of 
his brothers. His fame probably overshadowed 
them; and his father, though himself a martyr, 
was distinguished as “Leonides the father of 
Origen.” ® 


The controversial writings of JEROME and 
UrINus have preserved some facts from the 
Apology of Eusebius and Pamphilus; the first 
‘book of which remains in the translation of 
‘Rufinus. But Jerome had no independent know- 
edge of the details of Origen’s life. His short 
‘notice in De Viris illustribus, c. 54, depends 
smainly on Eusebius; but it contains a few de- 
iHtails which may have been derived from the 
Apology mentioned above. 

EprpHantus (Haer. xiv.) has preserved some 
anecdotes of different degrees of credibility. 

A few details, taken from the Apology of 
Pamphilus and Eusebius, are due to Puorrus 
(Cod. 118). 

The writings of ORIGEN himself give but few 
details as to the circumstances of his life. But 
the loss of his letters is irreparable. They would 
have given at least a fuller picture of the man, 
even if they gave little additional information 
on the outward circumstances of his life. Only 
once, so far as I have noted, does he refer to the 
associations of Caesarea with the early, history 
of the church (Hom. in Num. xi. 3). In another 
place he speaks of having witnessed the con- 
stancy of martyrs (Hom. in Jud. ix. 1). On the 
other hand, the Farewell Address (mpoapwvntixds 
 ravnyupicds Adyos) of GREcoRY of Nxo- 
CAESAREA is a contemporary record of his 
method and influence of unique importance and 
interest. 

Some books of modern times may be mentioned 
at once. An account of Origen’s opinions, so far 
as they seemed open to objection, was given by 
Sextus Senensis in his Bibliotheca, Librr. vi. vil. 
(1566) in the spirit of a generous apologist. 
Genebrard arranged these points under general 
heads, in the introduction to his edition of 
Origen’s Works (1574), and advocated Origen’s 
cause with too great partiality in the judgment 
of Huet. P. Halloix went further in his ela- 
borate account and defence of Origen (Origenes 
defensus.. .Leodii, 1648) dedicated to Innocent X. 
(G. B. Pamfili: “Solent similia a similibus, si 
quidem TMayduAfos, in re non dissimili ronpirlws 
expectari”). The book was attacked and placed 
upon the Jndem, ‘donee corrigatur,’ but it had a 
powerful effect. The great work of Huet (Ori- 
geniana), prefixed to his edition of Origen’s 
Commentaries (1668), was more complete and 
just. Nothing which has been written since 
shews greater or even equal mastery of the 
facts, though Huet’s treatment is scholastic and 
necessarily deficient in historical feeling. Mean- 
while the controversy on Origen’s doctrine of 
the pre-existence of souls had spread to England. 
“A Letter of Resolution concerning Origen and the 
Chief of is Opinions ” (London, 1661), published 
anonymously by G. Rust, fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards bishop of 
Dromore, seems to have attracted considerable 
attention. Fabricius speaks of it with respect ; 
and it is in every way a remarkable piece of 
theological criticism. Two letters by S. Parker, 
afterwards bishop of Oxford, on the “ Platonick 
Philosophy,” and the “ Origenian hypothesis of 
the pre-existence of souls” (Oxford, 1667), may 
be referred to as representing the other side. 
J. H. Horbius concludes his Historia Origeniana 
(Francofurti, 1670) with the words of Justinian, 


Se ie ie Ee ee ee 

a This appears to be the meaning of the words of 
Eusebius (vi. 1), 6 Acydjevos ‘Op. tarjp, which caused 
Tillemont difficulty: Memoires, Orig. note ii, Accord- 
ing to some late and insufficient authorities (Suidas, s. v- 
and holds that Origen may “ fairly be called the | "@pvyéms and some MSS. of Hier. de Vir. Ill.) Leonides 
fountain of all heresies” (p. 91). Other works | was a bishop. 
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The full name of Origen was ORIGENES AD- 
AmAntTIUS. The name Origenes was borne by 
one contemporary philosopher of distinction,” 
and occurs elsewhere. Thus the name of 
“ Aurelius Origenes, also called Apollonius,” a 
prytanis of Arsinoe, occurs in a Greek inscrip- 

-tion set up in the city in A.D. 232-3 (Boeckh, 
Inscrr. Gr. No. 4705). Another, “ MU. Aurelius 
Apollonius, also called Origenes, a Roman knight,” 
is mentioned in another Greek inscription in the 
Vatican as having constructed a “ private box” 
in some theatre (id, No. 6189 b). 

The name Zeonides is found in an inscription 
at Kosseir (id. add. No. 4716 d 2%) and in other 
places. There can be no doubt that Origenes 
(which is written in MSS. not unfrequently with 
the rough breathing) is formed from the name 
of the Egyptian deity Orus or Horus, popularly 
identified with Apollo. Such names (¢.g. Diony- 
sius) were common among Christians. The name 
Adamantius (bishop of Athens) occurs in Boeckh, 
ic. No. 9373. See also Euseb. H. Z. vi. 14. 

The name ADAMANTIUS has commonly been 
regarded as an epithet describing Origen’s un- 
conquerable endurance (Hier. Hp. 33 (29), § 3, 
where he also claims for Origen the epithet 
XaAkevrepos given to Varro), or for the invin- 
cible force of his arguments (Photius, Cod, 118). 
But the language of Eusebius (H. H. vi. 14, 
6 yéro.Adaudyrios Kad roto yap Fv Ta *Opi- 
evel dvoua) and of Jerome himself (De Vir. Til. 
54, Origenes qui et Adamantius) shews that it 
was a second name, such as is given in the cases 
quoted above, and not a mere adjunct. Epi- 
phanius characteristically misrepresents the 
truth when he speaks of Origen as having 
“given himself in vain the surname of Ada- 
mantius ” (Haer. |xiy. 73). 

The date of Origen’s birth is fixed within very 
narrow limits by that of his father’s martyrdom. 
Leonides suffered in the persecution of the tenth 
year of Severus (A.D. 202), and Origen at the 
time had not completed his seventeenth year 
(Euseb. H. #. vi. 2). He must have been born 
therefore A.D. 185-6, a date which is consistent 
with the further statement (Huseb. vii. 1) that 
he died in his sixty-ninth year, in the reign of 
Gallus (A.D. 251-254). In Origen we have the 
first record of a Christian boyhood, and he was 
“great from the cradle.” His education was 
superintended by his father, who specially 
directed him to the study of Scripture, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary subjects of instruction @) 
TaY eyKuKAlwy maidela). The child entered 
into the study with such eager devotion that 
his inquiries into. the deeper meaning of the 
words which he committed to memory caused 
his father perplexity, who, while he openly 
checked his son’s premature curiosity, silently 
thanked God for the promise which he gave for 
the future. As years went on Origen became 
the pupil of Pantaenus (after his return from 
India) and Clement, in whose school he met 
Alexander, afterwards bishop of Jerusalem 
(Euseb: H, #. vi. 14) with whom he then laid 
the foundation of that life-long friendship which 
supported him in his sorest trials. 

When Leonides was thrown into prison, Origen 
would have shared his fate if he had not been 
iE 

b On this Origines, the Platonist, see Zeller, Die Philo- 

sophie d. Griechen, v. 407. 
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hindered by the device of his mother. As he 
could do no more he addressed a letter to his 
father—his first recorded writing, still extant in 
the time of Eusebius—in which he prayed him 
to allow no thought for his,family to shake his 
resolution. Such an act shews at once the posi- 
tion of influence which Origen already enjoyed 
in his family and the power of his self-sacrifice. 
Leonides was put to death, and his property was 
confiscated. Upon this the young Origen seems 
to have fulfilled the promise which his words 
implied. Partly by the assistance of a pious 
and wealthy lady, and partly by teaching, he 
obtained all that he required for his own sup- 
port and (as may be concluded) for the needs of 
his mother and brothers. Already he collected 
a library. At first he gave lessons in literature ; 
but as the Christian school was now without a 
teacher, all having been scattered by the persecu- 
tion, he was induced to give instruction in the 
Faith. _ Thus in his eighteenth year he occupied, 
at first informally, the position which belonged 
to the head of the Christian school in Alexandria 
in a season of exceptional danger.© In this work 
he obtained such success that after no long time 
Demetrius, the bishop of Alexandria, definitely 
committed to him the office, which had beem 
thrown upon him by circumstances. The charge 
decided the tenor of his life (Hier. de Vir. Ii. 
54, “decimo octavo aetatis suae anno KaTHXA- 
cewy opus aggressus, postea a Demetrio.. .in 
locum Clementis presbyteri confirmatus ”). From 
this time Origen devoted himself exclusively to 
the office of a Christian teacher; and to ensure 
his independence he sold his collection of classical 
writers for an annuity of four oboli (sixpence) a 
day, on which he lived for many years, refusing the 
voluntary contributions which his friends offered 
him (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 3). His position at this 
time is a remarkable illustration of the freedom 
of the early church. He was a layman, and yet 
recognised as a leading teacher. His work was 
not confined within any district. Numbers of 
men and women flocked to his lectures, attracted 
in part by the stern simplicity of his life, which 
served as a guarantee of his sincerity. For he 
resolved to fulfil without reserve the precepts of 
the Gospel. For many years he went barefoot, 
and wore only a single robe (Matt. x. 10). He 
slept upon the ground. His food and sleep were 
rigorously limited (Euseb. H. B. vi. 3). . Nor 
did his unmeasured zeal stop here. In the same 
spirit of sacrifice he applied to himself literally 
the words of Matt. xix. 12, though wishing to 
conceal the act from most of his friends. The 
act however could not remain hid. It was 
against the civil law (comp. Just. M. Ap. i. 29, 
Otto’s note), and utterly at variance with the 
true instinct of the church, which at a later 
time found formal expression (Conc, Nic. can. abs 
and Hefele’s note). Origen’s own comment on 
the words of the gospel which he had misunder- 
stood, is a most,touching confession of his error 
(in Matt. tom. xv. 1ff.).4 But for the time the 
purpose of the act was accepted as its excuse, 


° The anecdote preserved by Epiphanius (Haer. \xiv. 1) 
of his proclaiming Christ on the steps of the temple of 
Serapis, when forced there by the heathen population, 
is probably to be referred to this date. 

4 Boehringer (Origenes, pp. 28 ff) endeavours to shew 
that the narrative is a fable, but his arguments are not 
convincing. : 
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And when the matter came to the ears of De- 
‘metrius, the bishop, so far from inflicting any 
punishment, urged him still more to devote him- 
‘self to the work of Christian instruction (Euseb. 
H, E. vi. 8). 

For twelve or thirteen years Origen was en- 
gaged in these happy and successful labours ; 
and it was during this period, in all probability, 
that he formed and partly executed his plan of 
a comparative view of the LXX in connexion 
with the other Greek versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and with the original Hebrew text [Hrx- 
APLA], though the work was slowly elaborated 
as fresh materials came to his hands (Euseb. 
H. EB. yi. 16). To fit himself the better for the 
work he learnt Hebrew, “contrary to the spirit 
of his years and race” (Hier. de Vir. Jil. 54, con- 
tra aetatis gentisque suae naturam), though he 
seems to have found a fellow-student in his 
mother (Hier. Zp. 39 (22), § 1). From time to 
time he refers to interpretations which were 
-given to him by his “ Hebrew master ” (De Prine. 
i. 3, 43 iv. 26; 6 ‘EBpaios, Gr. fr. 7); and 
Jerome says that he referred to “the Patriarch 
Huillus,” as having given him information on 
many points (adv. Ruf. i. §13, comp. Sel. in Ps. 
xi. p. 352, L.*IovAdAos). A short visit to Rome 
in the time of Zephyrinus, to see “the most 
ancient church of the Romans” (Kuseb. H. 2. 
vi. 14) and an authoritative call to Arabia (Euseb. 
H. E. vi. 19) alone seem to have interrupted the 
fixed tenor of his life. Persecution tested the 
fruit of his teaching. He had the joy of seeing 
martyrs trained in his school; and his own 
escapes from the violence of the people was held 
to be due to the special protection of Providence 
(Euseb. H. Z, vi. 4, f. 3). 

During the same period Origen devoted him- 
self with renewed vigour to the study of non- 
Christian thought, and attended the lectures of 
Ammonius Saccas (comp. Porphyry, ap. Euseb. 
H. E, vi. 19; Theodoret, Graec. affect. cur. vi. 
p- 96).° Heretics and Gentiles attended his 
lectures, and he felt bound to endeavour to 
understand their opinions thoroughly, that he 
might the better correct them (comp. c. Cels. 
vi. 24). His conduct in this respect excited ill- 
will, but he was able to defend himself, as he 
did in a letter written ata later time (Zp. ap. 
Euseb. H. Z. vi. 19), by the example of his pre- 
decessor's and the support of his friends, 

So Origen’s work grew beyond his single 
strength, and he associated Heraclas in the 
labours of the catechetical school. Heraclas 
had been one of his first. converts and scholars, 
and the brother of a martyr (Euseb, H. Z. vi. 3), 
He was a fellow-student with Origen under “ his 
teacher of philosophy ” (Ammonius Saccas) ; and 
when he afterwards became bishop of Alexandria 
he did not even then lay aside the dress or the 
reading of a philosopher (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 19). 

At length, c. 215 a.D.,a tumult of unusual 
violence (Euseb. H. E. vi. 19, ob opixpod kara 
Thy moAw avappimiobévros ToAcuou ; comp. Hero- 
dian. iy. 8,9; Clinton, Fasti Romani, i. 224 f.) 
forced Origen to withdraw from Alexandria and 
from Egypt. He took refuge in Palestine, at 


© The difficulties and objections which have been urged 
in regard to this fact, from a supposed confusion of other 
persons bearing the names of Ammonius and Origen, have 
been considered at length by L. Kriiger in an essay in 
Illgen’s Zeitschr. f. hist. Theol. 1843, i. 47 ff. 
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Caesarea. Here his reputation brought him into 
that position of prominence which became the 
occasion of his later troubles. His fellow pupil, 
Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, and Theoctistus 
(Theotecnus ; Photius, Cod. 118), bishop of Cae- 
sarea, begged him to expound the Scriptures in 
the public services of the church, though he 
had not been ordained, Demetrius of Alexandria 
expressed strong disapprobation at a proceeding 
which he ventured to describe as unprecedented. 
Alexander and Theoctistus defended their conduct 
by precedents. Demetrius replied by action. He 
recalled Origen to Alexandria, and hastened his 
return by special envoys, deacons of the church 
(Euseb. H. £. vi. 19). 

The stay of Origen in Palestine was of some 
considerable length, and it seems most probable 
that it was during this time he made his famous 
visit to Mamaea, the mother of the emperor Alex- 
ander (Euseb. H. H. vi. 21), who was herself a 
native of Syria.f 

Some time after his return to Alexandria 
(c. 219), Origen entered upon a new form of 
work, the written exposition of Scripture. This 
was not the result of his own choice, but was due 
in a great measure to the influence of Ambrosius 
[Amprosius], whom he had rescued not long 
before from the heresy of Valentinus, or, as Jerome 
says, of Marcion (Hier. de Vir. Lil. 56). Am- 
brosius not only urged him to the task, but 
amply supplied him with the means of fulfilling 
it. More than seven shorthand writers (raxv- 
‘ypdor) were provided to take down his com- 
ments, and other scribes were ready to copy out 
fairly what they had written (Huseb. H. Z. vi. 
93). 

These literary occupations considerably cur- 
tailed Origen’s work in the catechetical school. 
Some years before he had, as we have seen, as- 
sociated Heraclas with himself in the conduct of 
it, assigning to him the introductory instruction 
of students (Euseb. H. H. vi. 15). He could 
now therefore withdraw ina great measure from 
the charge without disturbing the method of 
teaching. At the same time the first parts of 
his Commentary on the Gospel of St. John marked 
him out more decisively than before as a teacher 
in the church even more than in the school. 
But the exhibition of this new power was accom-- 
panied. by other signs of a bold originality which 
might well startle those who were unfamiliar 
with the questionings of philosophy. The books 
On First Principles, which seem to have been 
written spontaneously, made an epoch in Christian 
speculation, as the Commentary on St. John made 
an epoch in Christian interpretation. Under 
such circumstances it is not surprising that 
Demetrius yielded, in the words of Eusebius, to 
the infirmity of human nature (#. Z. vi. 8), and 
wished to check the boldness and the influence 
of the layman. It became clear that Origen 
must seek somewhere else than in Alexandria the 
full sanction and free scope for his Scriptural 
studies. He did not however precipitate the 
separation from a place where he had laboured 
i Ais ee i le SES SEN SII EN) 


f Mamaea was probably at Antioch in 218. Clinton 
places the visit during Origen’s later visit 226 (7. 2. i. 
239), on the assumption that Eusebius states that the 
visit took place “inthe reign of Alexander and in the 
episcopate of Philetus;” but the language of Eusebius, 
due regard being had to his desultory style of narrative, 
does not require this interpretation. H 
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for more than five and twenty years. The oc- | 
casion came in an invitation to visit Achaia for 
the purpose, as it seems, of combating some false 
opinions which had arisen there (Hier. de Virr. 
Til. 54). The exact date is uncertain, but it was 
probably between 226 and 230. Origen availed 
himself of this call to visit Caesarea. It was 
natural that he should seek counsel from his 
oldest friends as to his future course; and the 
invitation to Achaia seems to have brought his 
relations with Demetrius ‘to a crisis. Photius, 
on the authority of Pamphilus’ “ Apology ” 
(Cod. 118), says that he went “without the 
consent (or even contrary to the judgment) of 
his own bishop ” (xwpls tis Tod oixelov yvduns 
é:maxérov). Jerome again states that he was 
furnished with “ commendatory letters ” (/.c. sub 
testimonio ecclesiasticae epistolae). He may 
therefore have gone to Caesarea to consider 
whether he should accept the invitation, and, 
in that case, to obtain the proper authorization. 
No record remains of the deliberations which took 
place, But the meeting issued in the ordination 
of Origen as presbyter “by the bishops there ” 
(Euseb. H. Z. vi. 23), Theoctistus of Caesarea and 
Alexander of Jerusalem (Hier. de Virr. Jil. 54; 
Photius, Cod..118). After taking this decisive 
step Origen continued his journey to Greece. 
He visited Ephesus (Zp. fragm. ap. Ruf. Apol., 
Delarue, i. p. 6) and stayed some time at Athens, 
and during this stay it is not unlikely that he 
heard some of the teachers of philosophy there 
(Epiph. Haer. lxiv. 1). At length, having com- 
pleted his mission, he returned to Alexandria. 

In returning to Alexandria Origen could not 
have been unprepared for the reception which 
awaited him from Demetrius. It is by no means 
unlikely that Demetrius had shewn clear un- 
willingness to admit him to the priesthood. He 
may have regarded the act which had appeared 
venial in the lay catechist as a fatal bar to ordina- 
tion, according to the tenor of later canons. He 
may perhaps have taken exception to some of 
the details of Origen’s teaching. But at any rate 
the fact that Origen received orders from Pales- 
tinian bishops without his consent, and probably 
against his judgment, might be construed as 
a direct challenge of his authority. Origen at 

‘once perceived that he must retire before the 
rising storm. The preface to the sixth book 
of the Commentary on St. John shews how 
deeply he felt the severance of old ties and the 
hostility of former colleagues. But there was 
no choice. In a.p. 231 he left Alexandria never 
to return.® The act however was his own; and 
his influence to the last is shewn by the fact, 
that he “left the charge of the catechetical 
school ” to his coadjutor Heraclas (Luseb. H. LZ. 
vi. 26).» , 


& In Euseb. H. F. vi. 26 the reading Sékarov is better 
supported than dwdécarov. 

n It is hardly necessary to refer to the monstrous 
story related by Epiphanius (Haer. lxiv. 2). If any one 
cares to consider it, it is enough to refer to Delarue’s no te 
on Huet’s Origeniana, i. 2, § 13. 

The passage quoted by Ji ustinian, as from Peter of 
Alexandria, in his letter to Menas, in which he is repre- 
sented as saying that “the frantic Origen ” caused great 
trials to Heraclas and Demetrius, is not of weightier 
authority. The passage occurs in a speech in the martyr- 
dom of Peter (Acta Sincera, Migne, xviii, p.460). Comp. 
Huet, lc, § 15. ? 
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It is difficult to trace the different stages in 
the condemnation which followed. Eusebius 
treated of the matter at length in his “ Apology ” 
(4. E. vi. 23), and therefore thought it unneces- 
sary to repeat in his “ History ” what he had 
already given in detail. The fragmentary notices 
of writers at second or third hand are therefore 
all that remain. Photius (Cod. 118) following 
the “ Apology ” of Pamphilus and Eusebius, ives 
the most intelligible and consistent account. Ac- 
cording to him Demetrius, completely alienated 
from Origen by his ordination, collected a synod 
of “bishops and a few presbyters ” (émoxdmwy 
kal tivwy mpecButépwy), in which it was decided 
that Origen should leaye Alexandria and not be 
allowed to stay or teach there. He was not how- 
ever deposed from the priesthood, though it is 
implied that Demetrius had made a proposition 
to that effect. Demetrius was dissatisfied with 
the result; and combining with some Egyptian 
bishops (without presbyters) he afterwards ex- 
communicated Origen (ial THs fepwodvns aaexh= 
pvée), and those who had voted with him before 
now subscribed this new sentence. Jerome de- 
scribes with greater severity the spirit of Deme- 
trius’ proceedings, and adds that “he wrote on 
the subject to the whole world ” (De Vir. Ii]. 54) 
and obtained a judgment against Origen from 
Rome (Zp. 33 (29), § 4).3 

So far the facts are tolerably clear, but in the 


: absence of trustworthy evidence, it is impossible 


to tell on what points the condemnation of Origen 
really turned. Demetrius unquestionably laid 
great stress on formal irregularities (Huseb. 
H, . vi. 8), and it is possible that the sentence 
against him was based on these, though Origen’s 
opinions may have been displeasing to many. 
Such a view finds support in the fact, that no 
attempt was made to reverse the judgment after 
the death of Demetrius, which followed very 
shortly, and perhaps within three years, when 
Heraclas, the pupil and colleague of Origen, suc- 
ceeded to the episcopate. Nor again was any- 
thing done by Dionysius, the successor of Hera- 
clas, another devoted scholar of Origen, who still 
continued his intercourse with his former master 
(Euseb, H. ZH. vi. 46). 

Whatever may have been the grounds of 
Origen’s condemnation, the judgment of the 
Egyptian synod was treated with absolute dis- 
regard by the bishops of Palestine, Arabia, 
Phoenicia, and Achaea (Hier, Ep. 83), and Origen 
defended himself warmly (Hier. Apol. adv. Ruf. 
ii. 18). He soon afterwards settled at Caesarea, 
which became for more than twenty years, up to 
his death, the centre of his labours. It had 
indeed not a few of the advantages of Alexandria, 
as a great seaport, the civil capital, and the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of its district. 

At Caesarea Origen found ungrudging sym- 
pathy and help for his manifold labours. Alex- 
ander of Jerusalem and Theoctistus of Caesarea 
remained devoted to him; and Firmilian of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia was no less zealous in 
seeking his instruction (Euseb. H. 2. vi. 27; 


{ The statement quoted by Justinian, that Origen was 
expelled by Heraclas, is wholly unworthy of credit. It 
probably arose from the fact that Heraclas did not recal 
him. The reading 6wéékarov, in Euseb. H, E. vi. 26, may 
be a trace of the belief in this apocryphal statement. 
Comp. Hnet, Origeniana, 1. 2, § 15, and Delaruc’s 
notes. 
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Hier. de Vir. Il. 54, diu Caesareae in sanctis 
Scripturis ab eo eruditus est). Ambrosius was 
with him to stimulate and maintain his literary 
ettorts. He formed afresh something of a cate- 
chetical school; and the highest forms of his 
philosophical teaching were exercised by the 
presence of a continual succession of distin- 
guished students. At the same time he was 
unwearied in the public exposition of Scripture. 
It was his practice to explain it popularly to 
mixed congregations in the church, to Christians 
and to catechumens (Hom. in Ezech. vi. § 5). As 
a rule he gave these lectures on Wednesdays and 


' Fridays (Socr. H. B. v. 22, rH rerpddt kal rH 


Acyoueyn mapackevf), but in practice he gave 
them daily, and at times oftener than once a day. 
His subjects were sometimes taken from the 
lessons (Hom. in Num. xv.1; in 1 Sam. ii. § 1), 
and sometimes specially prescribed to him by an 
authoritative request (Hom. in Bzech. xiii. 1). 
His aim was the edification of the people gene- 
rally (Hom. in Lev. vii. 1; in Jud. viii. 3); and 
not unfrequently he was constrained to speak, 
as he wrote, with some reserve, on the deeper 
mysteries of the Faith (Hom. in Num. iv. 3; in 
Lev. xiii. 3; in Ezech. i. 35 in Rom. vii. 13, 
p. 147 L; viii. 11, p. 272; comp. Hom. in Jos. 
xxiii. 4 s.f.3 in Gen. xii. 1, 4), 

These labours were interrupted by the perse- 
cution of Maximinus (A.D. 235-237). Ambrosius 
and Protectetus, a presbyter of Caesarea, were 
among the victims. Origen addressed to them 
his Lzhortation to Martyrdom, while they were 
in prison. He himself escaped (Kuseb. H. 2. 
yi. 28). During part of the time for which the 
persecution continued he seems to have been with 
Firmilian in Cappadocia, and while there is said 
to have enjoyed the hospitality of a Christian 
lady, Juliana, who had some of the books of 
Symmachus, the translator of the Old Testament 
(comp. Hier. /.c. Firmilianus...cum omni Cap- 
padocia eum invitavit et diutenuit. Pallad. Hist. 
Laus. 147). 

In 238 or perhaps in 237,* Origen was again 
at Caesarea, and Gregory (Thaumaturgus) de- 
liyered the Furewell Address, which is the most 
vivid picture left of the method and influence of 
the great Christian master. In this the scholar 
recounts, with touching devotion, the course 
along which he had been guided by the man 
to whom he felt that he owed his spiritual life. 
He had come to Syria to study Roman law in 
the school of Berytus, but on his way there he 
met with Origen, and at once felt that he had 
found in him the wisdom for which he was 
seeking. The day of that meeting was to him, 
in his own words, the dawn of a new being: 
his soul clave to the master whom he recognised, 
and he surrendered himself gladly to his guid- 
ance. As Origen spoke, he kindled within the 
young advocate’s breast a love for the Holy 
Word, the most lovely of all objects, and for him- 
self the Word’s herald. ‘This love,” Gregory 
adds, “induced me to give up country and friends, 
the aims which I had proposed to myself, the 
study of law of which I was proud. I had but 


k Draseke, Der Brief d. Orig. an Gregorios, Jahrb. f. 
Protest. Theol. 1881, s. 106, Driseke gives good reasons 
jor dating Origen’s letter to Gregory in 235-6 (not in 
240 from Cappadocia, when Gregory had retired to Alex- 
andria. ~ 
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one passion, philosophy, and the godlike man 
who directed me in the pursuit of it” (c. 6). 

Origen’s first care, Gregory says, was to make 
the character of a pupil his special study. In 
this he followed the example of Clement (Clem. 
Strom. i. 1, 8, p. 320, P). He ascertained, with 
delicate and patient attention, the capacities, the 
faults, the tendencies of those whom he had to 
teach. Rank growths of opinion were cleared 
away : weaknesses were laid open: every effort 
was used to develope endurance, firmness, pa- 
tience, thoroughness. “In true Socratic fashion 
he sometimes overthrew us by argument,” Gre- 
gory writes, “if he saw us restive and starting 
out of the course... The process was at first 
disagreeable to us and painful ; but so he purified 
us...and... prepared us for the reception of 
the words of truth... ,” “by probing us and 
questioning us, and offering problems for our 
solution” (c. 7). In this way Origen taught his 
scholars to regard language as designed, not to 
furnish material for display, but to express truth 
with the most exact accuracy; and logic as 
powerful, not to secure a plausible success, but 
to test beliefs with the strictest rigour. 

This was the first stage of intellectual disci- 
pline, the accurate preparation of the instru- 
ments of thought. In the next place, Origen led 
his pupils to apply them first to the “lofty and 
divine and most lovely ” study of external nature. 
Here he stood where we stand still, for he made 
Geometry the sure and immovable foundation 
of his teaching, and from this rose step by step 
to the heights of heaven and the most sublime 
mysteries of the universe (c. 8). . Gregory’s lan- 
guage implies that Origen was himself a student 
of physics; as, in some degree, the true theo- 
logian must be. The lessons of others, he writes, 
or his own observation, enabled him to explain 
the connexion, the differences, the changes of the 
objects of sensé. Such investigations served to 
shew man in his true relation to the world. A 
rational feeling for the vast grandeur of the ex- 
ternal order, “the sacred economy of the uni- 
verse,” as Gregory calls it, was substituted for 
the ignorant and senseless wonder with which it 
is commonly regarded. 

But Physics were naturally treated by Origen 
as a preparation and not as an end. Moral 
Science came next; and here he laid the greatest 
stress upon the method of experiment. His aim 
was not merely to analyse and to define and to 
classify feelings and motives, though he did this, 
but to form a character. For him ethics were a 
life, and not only a theory. The four cardinal 
virtues of Plato, practical wisdom, self-control, 
righteousness, courage, seemed to him to require 
for their maturing careful and diligent intro- 
spection and culture. And here he gave a com- 
mentary upon his teaching. His discipline lay 
even more in action than in precept. His own 
conduct was in his scholar’s minds a more in- 
fluential persuasive than his arguments. 

So it was, Gregory continues, that Origen was 
the first teacher who really led me to the pur- 
suit of Greek philosophy, by bringing speculation 
into a vital union with practice. In him I saw 
the inspiring example of one wise at once and 
holy. The noble phrase of older masters gained 
a distinct meaning for the Christian disciple. 
In failure and weakness he was enabled to per- 
ceive that the end of all was “to become like to 
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God with a pure mind, and to draw near to Him 
and to abide in Him ” (c. 12). 

Guarded and guided by this conviction, Origen 
encouraged his scholars in theology to look for 
help in all the works of human genius. They 
were to examine the writings of philosophers 
and poets of every nation, the atheists alone 
excepted, with faithful candour and wise catho- 
licity. For them there was to be no sect, no 
party. And in their arduous work they had 
ever at hand, in their master, a friend who knew 
the difficulties of the ground to be traversed. 
If they were bewildered in the tangled mazes of 
conflicting opinions, he was ready to lead them 
with a firm hand: if they were in danger of 
being swallowed up in the quicksands of shifting 
error, he was near to lift them up to the sure 
resting-place which he had himself found (c. 14). 

Even yet the end was not reached. The hier- 
archy of sciences was not completed till Theology 
with her own proper gifts crowned the succes- 
sion which we have followed hitherto, Logic, 
Physics, Ethics. New data corresponded with 
the highest philosophy, and Origen found in the 
Holy Scriptures and the teaching of the Spirit 
the final and absolute spring of Divine Truth. 
It was in this region that Gregory felt his 
master’s power to be supreme. Origen’s sovereign 
command of the mysteries of “the oracles of 
God” gave him perfect boldness in dealing with 
all other writings. “Therefore,” Gregory adds, 
“there was no subject forbidden to us, nothing 
hidden or inaccessible, We were allowed to be- 
come acquainted with every doctrine, barbarian 
or Greek, on things spiritual or civil, divine and 
human; traversing with all freedom, and inves- 
tigating the whole circuit of knowledge, and 
satisfying ourselves with the full enjoyment of 
all the pleasures of the soul... ” (c. 15). 

Such in meagre outline was, as Gregory tells 
us, the method of Origen. He describes what 
he knew and what his hearers knew. There is 
no parallel to the picture in ancient times. And 
when every allowance has been made for the 
partial enthusiasm of a pupil, the view which it 
offers of a system of Christian training actually 
realised exhibits a type which we cannot hope to 
surpass. The ideal of Christian education and 
the ideal of Christian philosophy were fashioned 
together. Under that comprehensive and loving 
discipline Gregory, already trained in heathen 
schools, first learnt, step by step, according to 
his own testimony, what the pursuit of philo- 
sophy truly was, and came to know the solemn 
duty of forming opinions which were to be not 
the amusement of a moment, but the solid foun- 
dations of life-long work. 

The method of Origen, such as Gregory has 
described it, in all its breadth and freedom, was 
forced upon him by what he held to be the 
deepest law of human nature, It may be true 
(and he admitted it) that we are, In our present 
state, but poorly furnished for the pursuit’ of 
knowledge, but he was never weary of proclaim- 
ing that we are at least born to engage in the 
endless search. If we see some admirable work 
of man’s art, he says, we are at once eager to 
investigate the nature, the manner, the end of 
its production; and the contemplation of the 
works of God stirs us with an incomparably 
greater longing to learn the principles, the 
method, the purpose of creation. “This desire, 
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this passion, has without doubt,” he continues, 
“been implanted in us by God. And as the eye 
seeks the light, as our body craves food, so our 
mind is impressed with the characteristic and 
natural desire of knowing the truth of God and 
the causes of what we observe.” Such a desire, 
since it is a divine endowment, carries with it 
the promise of future satisfaction. In our pre- 
sent life we may not be able to do more, by the 
utmost toil, than obtain some small fragments 
from the infinite treasures of divine knowledge, 
still the concentration of our souls upon the 
lovely vision of truth, the occupation of our 
various faculties in lofty inquiries, the very 
ambition with which we rise above our actual 
powers, is in itself fruitful in blessing, and fits 
us better for the reception of wisdom hereafter 
at some later stage of existence. Now we draw 
at the best a faint outline, a preparatory sketch 
of the features of Truth: the true and living 
colours will be added there. Perhaps, he con- 
cludes most characteristically, that is the mean- 
ing of the words, “to every one that hath shall 
be given;” by which we are assured that he 
who has gained in this life some faint outline of. 
truth and knowledge will have it completed in 
the age to come with the beauty of the perfect 
image (De Prine. ii. 11, 4). 

While Caesarea remained Origen’s permanent 
home he visited different parts of Palestine ; 
Jerusalem,' Jericho, the valley of the Jordan 
(Tom. vi. in Joh. § 24); Sidon, where he made 
some stay (Hom. in Josh. xvi. § 2), partly at 
least to investigate “ the footsteps of Jesus, and of 
His disciples, and of the prophets” (in Joh. 1. c.). 
He also went again to Athens and continued there 
for some time, being engaged on his Commentaries 
(Euseb. H. L. -vi. 32). Two visits to Arabia were 
of more characteristic interest. In the first he 
went to confer with Beryllus of Bostra, who had 
advanced false views on the Incarnation (Euseb, 
H. H. vi. 33); and in the second to meet some 
errors on the doctrine of the resurrection (id. 
vi. 37). In both cases he was specially invited, 
and in both cases he justified his reputation by 
persuading those whom he controverted to aban- 
don their opinions.™ 

Origen’s energy now rose to its full power. 
Till he was sixty (A.D. 246) he had forbidden his 
unwritten discourses to be taken down. [Ex- 
perience then at length enabled him to withdraw 
the prohibition, and most of his homilies are due 
to reports made afterwards. The Books against 
Celsus, and the Commentaries on St. Matthew, be- 
long to the same period, and shew, in different 
directions, the maturity of his vigour. 

Thus his varied activity continued till the 


persecution of Decius in 250. The preceding ~ 


reign of Philip had favoured the growth of 
Christianity ; and there is no sufficient reason 
to question the fact of Origen’s correspondence 
with the emperor and his wife Severa (Luseb. 
H. £. vi. 36). Such intercourse marked Origen 
out for attack to Philip’s conqueror and suc- 


1 Perhaps the story given by Epiphanius (Haer. Ixiv. 2) 
of his reading Ps. 1. 16, when constrained to address 
the church there, and then closing the book with tears 
while all wept about him, may be a reminiscence of 
Something which happened during this time. 

m Specimens of his oral controversy with a Jew are 
preserved in ¢. Cels. i. 45, 55 f. ' 
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cessor. His friend Alexander of Jerusalem died 
in prison. He himself suffered a variety of tor- 
tures, probably at Tyre,—chains, the iron collar, 
and the rack, but his constancy bafled all the 
efforts of his enemies (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 39). He 
was threatened with the stake, and a report 
gained currency in later times that his suffer- 
ings were crowned by death (Photius, Cod, 118, 
p. 159). During this sharp trial his former pupil 
Dionysius, now bishop of Alexandria, addressed 
to him a letter on martyrdom (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 
46). The testimony is valuable as shewing that 
the old affection was still alive, in spite of long 
separation. Origen himself described his suffer- 
ings and his consolations in letters which Euse- 
bius characterizes “as full of help to those who 
need encouragement ” (H. L. vi. 39). 

The death of Decius (251, Clinton, F. 2. i. 270), 
after a reign of two years, set Origen free. But 
his health must have been broken by the hard- 
ships which he had endured. He died at Tyre, 
in the next year (253), “having completed 
seventy years save one” (Euseb. H. £. vii. 15 
Hieron. Zp. 65 ad Pammach.). Origen was 
buried in the city where he died (William of 
Tyre (c. 1180), Hist. xiii. 1: “haec (Tyrus) et 
Origenis corpus occultat sicut oculata fide etiam 
hodie licet inspicere””), and his tomb was honoured 
as long as the city survived. When a cathedral, 
named after the Holy Sepulchre, was built there, 
his body is said to have occupied the place of 
greatest honour, being enclosed in the wall he- 
hind the high altar (Cotovicus (1598), Jtin. 
Hier. p. 121: “pone altare maximum magni 
Origenis corpus conditum ferunt”). The same 
church received, in a later age (A.D. 1190), the 
remains of Barbarossa; but the name of the 
great theologian prevailed over the name of the 
great warrior. Burchard, who visited Tyre in 
the last quarter of the 13th century (c. 1283), 
saw the inscription in Origen’s memory in a 
building which was amazing for its splendour. 
(Burchardus, Descript. Terrae Sanctae, p. 25, ed. 
Laurent. ; “Origenes ibidem in ecclesia sancti 
sepulcri requiescit in muro conclusus. Cujus 
titulum ibidem vidi” (the edition of 1587 adds et 
Zegi). “Sunt ibi columpnae marmoreae et aliorum 
lapidum tam magnae, quod stupor est videre.”’) 
Before the close of the century the city was 
wasted by the Saracens; but if we may trust 
the words of a traveller at the beginning of the 
16th century (c. 1520), the inscription was still 
preserved on “a marble column sumptuously 
adorned with gold and jewels.” (Bart. de Sali- 
gniaco, Jtin. Hier. ix. 10: “In templo sancti 
sepulcri Origenis doctoris ossa magno in honore 
seryantur, quorum titulus est in columna mar- 
morea magno sumptu gemmarum et auri.”) It 
is not unlikely, I fear, that this statement is a 
false rendering of Burchard’s notice. Burchard’s 
book was very widely known in the 16th cen- 
tury. The statements of Adrichonius (Theatr. 
T'S. Tr. Aser, 84), which are repeated by Huet 
and others, have no independent value whatever. 
Not long after, the place where Origen lay was 
only known by tradition. The tradition however 
still lingers about the ruins of the city; for it 
is said that the natives point out the spot where 
« Qyiunus” lies under a vault, the relic of an 
ancient church, now covered by their huts. 
Prutz, Aus Phénicien, 219, 306, quoted by 
Piper, Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch. 1876, p- 208. 
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Into the later fortunes of Origen’s teaching 


we do not enter, 
fate after death was like his fate during life: he 
continued to witness not in vain to noble truths. 
His influence was sufficiently proved by the per- 
sistent bitterness of his antagonists, and there 
are few sadder pages in church history than the 
record of the Origenistic controversies. 
spite of errors which it was easy to condemn, 
his characteristic thoughts survived in the works 
of Hilary and Ambrose and Jerome, and in his 
own Homilies, to stir later students in the West. 
His Homilies had indeed a very wide circulation 
in the middle ages in their Latin translation ; 
and it would be interesting to trace their effect 
upon mediaeval commentators down to the time 
when Erasmus wrote to Colet in 1504: “ Origenis 
operum bonam partem evolvi; quo praeceptore 
mihi videor non-nullum fecisse operae pretium 5 
aperit enim fontes quosdam et rationes indicat 
artis theologicae.” 
done here. [ORIGENISTIC CONTROVERSIES. | 


It is enough to say that his 


But in 


That however cannot be 


Ill. Curonotogy or Worxs.—The works of 


Origen, of which some notice has been pre- 
served, were produced, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, in the following chronological order. 
The titles of those which still remain, wholly 
or in part (otherwise than in isolated frag- 
ments), in the original, or in a translation, 
are printed in capitals. 


1. Before Origen’s removal from Alexandria 


228-231. 


(A.D. 231). 


The commencement of the HrxaPLa. 

Commentary on the Canticles. ‘Yrouvyjpara 
(perhaps not published : Euseb. 2.2. vi, 18). 

ComMENTARY (Téuos) ON THE GosPEL OF St. 
Joun (Books i-v.), Euseb. H. H. vi. 24. 

Commentaries on Ps. i-xxy. (Euseb. H. E. 
vi. 24). 

Commentaries 
(Euseb. 1. ¢.). 

On the Resurrection (two books), mentioned 
jn the Commentaries on the Lamentations 
(Buseb. H. 2. vi. 24). 

Commentaries on the Lamentations (five 
books remained in the time of Eusebius, 
H. El. ¢.). 

Commentaries on Exodus, books i. ii. 

Ox riest Prrvcreres, four books (Huseb. 
H. E, vi. 24). 

Miscellanies (Srpwparets), ten books (Euseb. 
1.c.). Comp. Tom. in Joh. xiii. 45; Hier. 
Praef. ad Gal. ; Comm. on Dan. xiii.; Ep. 
ad August. cxli, 6; ad Pammach. Ixxxiv. 

On Prayer (date uncertain). 

On free-will (the date is doubtful: comp. in 
Rom. vii. § 163 Cramer, Catena, 1 Pet. i. 4). 


on Genesis, Books i.-viii. 


2. After Origen’s withdrawal to Caesarea 


(231). 


232-238. 


235-6. 


235. 


Commentaries (Homilies) on 1 Cor, (before 
Comm. on St. Luke). 

Homilies on Deuteronomy. 

Commentaries on St. Luke (five books): Hier. 
Prol. Hom. in Luc. 

Homies on St. LUKE. 

CoMMENTARIES ON Sr. JouN continued, 
Books vi. ff. (Euseb. H. E. vi. 28). 

Letter to Gregory of Neo-Caesarea. 

Commentaries on Genesis, Books ix.—xii. (xiii). 

Mystical Homilies on Genesis. 

ExHorTation TO Marrrrpom (Euseb. H. #. 
vi. 28). 

Homilies (nine) on Judges (date uncertain; 
before Comm. on Canticles). 
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235. Hommts (NINE) on IsA14H (date uncertain). 
Commentaries on Isaiah (thirty books, ex- 
tending to “the vision of the beasts in the 
wilderness:” extant in the time of Euse- 

bius, H. Z, vi. 32). 
¢.238-240, Commentaries on Hzekiel, twenty-five books 
on the whole prophet, finished at Athens 

(Euseb. 1. ¢.) 

c, 240, Lerrer To Junius AFRICANUS on the Greek 

: additions to Daniel. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE CANTICLES, five books 
written at Athens, the remaining five at 
Caesarea (Euseb. 1. ¢.). 

¢. 241. Homies (NINE) ON PsaLMs xxxvi.-xxxviii. 

To this period may probably be assigned the 
Commentaries and notes on Exodus and 
Leviticus: the Commentaries on Isaiah 
and the Minor Prophets: the Notes on 
Numbers: the Homilies and detached notes 
on the Historical Books : the completion of 
the Commentary on the Psalms. 

after 214. Homilies taken down from his extempore 
addresses (Euseb. H. 2. vi. 36) on the first 
four books of THz PENTATEUCH, on JosHUA, 
on Jupces (doubtful), on Jeremran (pro- 
bably), on EzEexieL. 

CommenTanrtes (fifteen books) on THE EPISTLE 
TO THE Romans, 

HEXAPLA finished (Epiph. de pond. et mens. 
18). 

ComMENTARIES oN Sr. , MarrHew (Euseb. 
H. E, vi. 36). ) 

’ Letters to Fabianus and others (Euseb. J. ¢.). 

Commentaries (three books) on 1 Thess., and 
(perhaps) the Commentaries on Galatians, 
Ephesians, the other Epistles of St. Paul, 
and on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

249, Tur EIGHT Books, acarnst CeLsus (Euseb. 
H, E. vi. 36), 

Pamphilus made a collection of Origen’s writ- 
ings in the library at Caesarea, transcribing a 
great part of them with his own hand (Hier. 
de Vir. Ill. 75). In the next century the library 
had fallen to decay, and it was restored by 
Euzoius, bishop of the city (id. 113). A relic 
of it remains in the Coislin MS, (H, of St. 
Paul’s Epistles), which is said to have been 
collated with ‘a copy at Caesarea written by 
Pamphilus. 

IV. Wrirtinas. aie 

The multitude of Origen’s writings was amarvel 
to later scholars, and even a cause of anxious 
thought to himself (Philoc. c. y.). Epiphanius 
says (Haer. Ixivy. 63) that in popular reports 
(6 GSera) no less than 6000 works were 
ascribed to him. Jerome denies the truth of his 
statement (Zp. lxxxii. 7), and brings down the 
number toa third (Adv. Ruf. ii, c. 22 3 cf... 13). 
It is not unlikely (comp. Redepenning, in 
Niedner’s Zeitschrift, 1851, 67 f.) that there was 
some early error in the cipher used by Eusebius 
in his Life of Pamphilus, from whom others 
drew their information (as of Stigma, 6000, for 
Sampi, 600); but the question is of no moment. 
The fact of the voluminousness of Origen’s works 
does not depend upon determining their number, 
His works will be noticed in the following 
order: A, EXEGETICAL, pp. 104-18; B. Doama- 
TICAL, pp. 119-122; ©, APOLOGETIC, pp. 122-4 ; 
D. PRACTICAL, p. 124; F. Lerrers, p. 125; G. 
PHILOCALIA, pp. 125-6." 


A. EXEGETICAL WRITINGS. 

Epiphanius states, in general terms, that 
Origen undertook to comment on all the books 
of Scripture (Haer. Ixiv. 3)... Such a statement 
from such a man is of very little value, but in- 
dependent and exact evidence goes far to confirm 
it. In the following sections a short account 
will be given, in the common order of the books 
of Scripture, of Origen’s labours upon them. 

His exegetical writings, it must be noted, are 
of three kinds: detached Notes (SxéAia, o7n- 
Hewdoes, in the narrower sense, excerpta, com- 
maticum interpretandi genus), Homilies addressed 
to popular audiences (‘OmAla:, Tractatus), and 
complete and elaborate Commentaries (Tépor, 
onperéoets in the wider sense, volumina). Comp. 
Hier. in Ezech. Prol.; Praef. Comm. in Matt. ; 
Rufin. Praef. in Num. 

1. Writings on the Old Testament. 

i. THE PENTATEUCH. 

GENESIS. 

Origen, according to Eusebius, wrote twelve 
books of Commentaries (Téuor) on Genesis, of 
which the first eight were written before he left 
Alexandria (7. EH. vi. 24). Jerome gives the 
number of books as thirteen (Ruf. Apol. ii. 20), 
and mentions that the thirteenth book contained 
a discussion of Gen. iy. 15. In ¢. Cels. v. 49, 
Origen refers to his work on Genesis “ from the 
beginning of the book to v. 1;” and there is no 
evidence ‘that his detailed commentary went 
further. . 

The two. books of mystical Homilies (Ruf. 
Apol. ii,-20) seem to have been distinct from 
the seventeen homilies which remain in a Latin 
translation; and the notice of Melchizedek, to 
which Jerome refers (Zp. ad Evang. 72), was 
probably found in them. (14 “Books” on 
Genesis; 2 books “ localium {moralium] ome- 
liarum ;” 17 Homilies.—H. C.) f 

Of these writings there remain : 

Greek. 

(1) On Gen. i. 2; Fragm. of Tom. iii. on Gen.. 
Tad sore UGor, 


Huet, i. 1-17, 
Delarue,? ii, 1-24, 


ee 


and Didymus the grammarian (Chalcenteros) ; and after 
giving acatalogue of Origen’s works, concludes: « Vide- 
tisne et Graecos pariter et Latinos unius labore 
Superatos ?’” 

The catalogue in the common texts is reduced to a few 
lines ; but Sir ‘. Phillips was fortunate enough to find 
copy of the letters in a MS. of the 12th century at Arras, 
in which the list of the works of Varro and Origen is 
given in full. The catalogue of Origen’s writings has 
been reprinted, from a copy privately circulated by Sir T. 
Phillips, with a short notice by Redepenning, in Niedner’s 
Zeitschrift, 1851, 66 ff. It has not seemed worth while té 
reprint the catalogue at length, but I have added under 
the different heads the testimony of the catalogue with 
the letters H. C. 

The list does not include the Book against Celsus, or 
the address on Prayer; the latter, however, may have 
been included in the collections of letters. On the other 
hand, it contains the title of a Homily on Peace, two 
Homilies, de jejunis de monogamis et trigamis, and of 
two Homilies at Tarsus. It also mentions the Dialogue 
with Candidus the Valentinian, which was known to 
Jerome (Apol. adv. Ruf. ii. 18 f.) 

°Jt may be worth while to notice that the name is 
always spelt as one word in the titles and notices in the 
French as well as in the Latin text. 


n Jerome, in a letter addressed to Paula about 384, of 
which parts have been preserved by Rufinus (Apol. ii. 
20; Hier. Hp. xxxiii.), compares the writings of Origen 
with those of the most voluminous classical writers, Varro 
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(2) Fragm. of Tom. iii. (Buseb. H. 2. iii. 1); 


7, 


notes from Catenae; Fragm. of Hom. ii. 
Delarue, ii. 25-52, 60 ff. 


(3) Additional notes. : 


Galland, Biblioth. xiv. app. 3 ff. The additional 
notes from Galland, and some of those from 
Mai, with one note from Cramer’s Catena, are 
given in a supplementary volume of Migne. 

(2) and (2) are given by Lommatzsch, viii. 1-104, 


Latin. 

Seventeen Homilies, of which the last is im- 
perfect, translated by Rufinus. The transla- 
tion, as in other cases, is sometimes falsely 
ascribed to Jerome, ¢.g. in Merlin’s edition, 


Delarue, ii, 52-110. 
Lommatzsch, viii. 105-298. 


The MSS. of the Latin Homilies on the books 
of the Old Testament, it may be observed once 
for all, are very abundant. The most interesting 
which I have seen is one in the British Museum, 
Add. 15,307, written in 1163, which deserves 
collation. 

One of the fragments of the Commentary on 
Genesis contains a remarkable discussion of the 
theory of fate in connexion with Gen. i. 16 
(quoted by Euseb. Praep. Lv. vi. ¢. 11, and given 
in Philoc. 23 [22]; comp. Euseb. 1. c. vii. 20) ; 
and in the scattered notes there are some 
characteristic remarks on the interpretation of 
the record of Creation. (See notes on i. 26; 
ii. 2, 163 iii. 21.) or Origen all Creation 
was “one act at once,” presented to us in parts, 
in order to give the due conception of order 
(comp. Ps. exlviii. 5). 

The Homilies, which were taken down from 
Origen’s extemporary addresses (after A.D. 244), 
were translated by Rufinus, with such additions 
as he thought requisite to complete the inter- 
pretation of the passages touched upon (Praef. 
ad Rom.). They deal mainly with the moral 
application of main subjects in the book : 


1. Gen. i. The origin of the world and of that 
which is in it. 


ii. ,, vi. 13-16. he construction of the Ark. 
iii. ,, xvii. 1-14. Zhe circumcision of Abraham. 
iv. », xXviii.1-21, The visit of the three men to 

Abraham. 
vy. » xix. Lot and his daughters. 
vi. 5, xX. Zhe history of Abimelech. 
vii. ,, xxi. The weaning of Isaac and ejection 
of Ishmael. 
viii. ,, xxii.1-14. The offering of Isaac. 
ix. , xxii. 15-17. The renewed promise to 
Abraham, 
XZ. », xxiv. Rebecca at the well. 
xi. , xxv. Abraham” and Keturah; Isaac at 
the well of vision. 
xii, ,, xxv. 21 ff. 5 xxvi. 12. The birth of Esau 
and Jacob. Y 
xili, ,, xxvi.17 ff. The wells of Isaac. 
xiv. , xXxvi. 26 ff. Isaac and Abimelech. 
xv. , xly.25f. The return of the sons of Jacob 
From Egypt. 
xvi. ,, Xlvii.20f. The policy of Joseph. 
xvii. ,, xlix. Zhe blessings of the patriarchs. 


They contain little continuous exposition, but 
abound in striking thoughts. Among the pas- 
sages of chief interest may be named the view 
of the Divine image and the Divine likeness, as 
expressing man’s endowment and man’s end 
(i. §§ 12, 13), the symbolism of the ark (ii. 
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§$ 4 ff), the nature of the Divine voice (iii. § 2)» 
the lesson of the opened wells (xiii. § 4), the 
poverty of the Divine priesthood (xvi. § 5). 

Exopus and Leviticus. 

Of the Books, Homilies, and Notes, which Origen 
wrote on Exodus and Leviticus, no detailed’ ac- 
count has been preserved. (Comp. in Rom. ix. 
§ 1, p. 283 L; Ruf. Apol. ii. 20; Hier. Zp. 33.) 
(Notes on Exodus; ten “ Books” on Leviticus ; 
Notes. Thirteen Homilies on Exodus; eleven on 
Leviticus.—H. C.) 

The following remain: 

EXopUws. 

Greek. 

(1) On Ex. x. 27. (Several fragments.) 

Huet, i. 17-25. 
Delarue, ii. 111-120, 


(2) Notes from Catenae. Two short fragments 
of Hom. viii. 


Delarue, ii. 121-129, 158. 


(8) Additional notes. 
Galland, J. c. p. 5. 
(1) and (2) are given by Lommatzsch, viii. 299— 
332. 


Latin. 
Thirteen Homilies, translated by Rufinus. 


Delarue, ii. 129-178. 
Lommatzsch, ix. 1-162. 


The main fragment of the Commentary om 
Exodus (Philoc. 27 [26]) deals with interpretation 
of the “hardening of Pharaoh’s heart” (Ex. x. 27), 
which Origen (to use modern language) finds in 
the action of moral laws, while Pharaoh resisted 
the divine teaching. 

The Homilies, like those on Genesis, were 
translated by Rufinus from the reports of 
Origen’s sermons, which he supplemented with 
interpretative additions (. c.). They deal with 
the following topics: 

i. Ex.i.1-10. The multiplying of the people and 
the strange king. 


ii. ,, i. 15-22. The Egyptian midwives. 
iii, ,, iv. 10-v. The Mission of Moses and Aaron. 
iv. ,, vii. ff. The ten plagues. $ 


xii. 37 ff. The Exodus. 

xv. 1-22, The Song of Moses. 

xy. 23-xvi. 12. The waters of Marah and 
the Manna. 

xx, 1-6. The first Two Commandments. 

xxv. The Tabernacle. : 

xxi. 22-25. Miscarriage from strife. 

xvii. xviii. Rephidim: Amalek: Jethro. 

xxxiv. 33 f. The glory of the face of Moses. 

xxxv. Freewill offerings of the Tabernacle. 


Xl» 
xii. 55 
xiii. ,, 
Throughout Origen dwells upon the spiritual 
interpretation of the record. “ Not one iota or 
one tittle is,” in his opinion, ‘‘without mysteries i! 
(Hom. i. 4). The literal history has a mystical 
and a moral meaning (e.g. Hom. i. 4 f.3 ii. 15 
iii, 33 iv. 83 vii. 3; x.45 xiii. 5). Some of the. 
applications which he makes are of great beauty, 
as, for example, in regard to the popular com- 
plaints against religious life, and the troubles 
which follow religious awakening (Ex. v. 4 ff, 
Hom. iii. 3); the difficulties of the heavenward 
pilgrimage (Ex. xiv. 2, Hom. vy. 3); the believer 
as the tabernacle of God (Hom, ix. 4); turning 
to the Lord (Ex. xxxiv. 84, coll. 2 Cor. iii. 16, 
Hom. xii. 2); the manifold offerings of different 
believers (Bx. xxxv. 5, Hom. xiii. 3). 
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Lryiricus. 
Greek. 
(1) Fragm. of Hom, 2 (5). 
Huet, i, 26. 
Delarue, ii. 192 f. 
(2) Notes from Catenae. 
Delarue, ii. 180-134, 
(8) Additional notes, 
Galland, J.c. 6 f. 
(4) A fragment (comp. Hom. in Lev. viii. 6), 
Mai, Class. Auct. t. x. p. 600. 
(1) and (2) are given by Lommatzsch, ix, 163-171. 


Latin. 
Sixteen Homilies (translated by Rufinus). 


Delarue, ii. 184-269. 
Lommatzsch, ix. 172-446. 
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The main substance of the Greek Notes is con- 
tained in the translation of the Homilies. The 
fragment given in Philocalia (c. 1), as from the 
second Homily, is foundin the fifth Latin Homily 
(§ 1, though, by a strange oversight, writers, 
from Huet (Orig. iii. 2.1: “cujus ne apicem qui- 
dem in Homilia Latinae editionis secunda aliisye 
reperias”) downwards, have said that it is not 
found in the Latin. 

The Latin translation of the Homilies was 
made by Rufinus, who speaks of it as having been 
a work of considerable labour, as he altered their 
character from hortatory to interpretative (Peror. 
Ep. ad Rom. : “quae ab illo (Origene] quidem 
perorandi stilo a nobis vero explanandi specie 
translata sunt ”’). 

The Homilies treat of the following subjects : 

i, Lev. i. 1-9. On offerings generally. 
ii, ,, iv.33; 27f. On the different persons who 
offer: the priest, “a soul of the people 


of the land.” 

iii, ,, v.14. On offerings for involuntary 
offences. 

iv. ,, vi.1-23. Offering for offences committed 


knowingly : burnt-offering. 
V. » Vi. 24-vii. 34. Sin-offering: trespass offer- 
ing: peace-offering. 


vi. ,, vii. 35-viii. 13. The consecration and 
array of the priests. 
vil. ,, X.8ff-xi. Special laws for the priesis. 
Animals clean and unclean. 
vill. ,, xii. 2 ff. xiii. xiv. Ceremonial unclean- 
ness: leprosy. 
ix. ,, xvi.1-17. The day of Atonement, 
x. ,, xvi, The fast on the day of Atonement 


and the scape-goat. 


xi. ,, xx.7 ff. Consecration. 
xii. ,, xxi. 10. The High Priest, 
xiii. ,, xxiv.1-9. The lamps, the shewbread, &e 
xiv. ,, xXxXiv.10-14. The blasphemer. 
XV. 4, Xxv. Sales and redemptions. 
xvi. ,, xxvi.3ff, The blessings of obedience. 


In the interpretation of Leviticus Origen natu- 
rally dwells on the obvious moral and spiritual 
antitypes of the Mosaic ordinances, Not unfre- 
quently the use which he makes of them is im- 
pressive and ingenious, Such, for instance, is 
his view of man’s soul and body, as the deposit 
which he owes to God (Ley. vi. 4, Hom. iv. 3); 
of the office of the Christian priest foreshadowed 
in that of the Jewish priest (Lev. vii. 28 ff, Hom. 
v. 12); of the priesthood of believers (Ley. viii. 
7 ff, Hom. vi. 5; comp. Hom. ix, 9); of the 
Saviour’s sorrow (Lev. x. 9 coll. Matt, xxvi. 9, 
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Hom. vii. 2), of the purification by fire (Lev. 
xvi. 12, Hom. ix.7). Throughout Christ appears 
as the one Sacrifice for the world, and the one 
Priest (Hom. i. 2; iv. 8; v.33 ix.2; xii.), though 
elsewhere He is said to join with Himself apostles 
and martyrs (Hom. in Num. x. 2). 

NUMBERS. 

No mention is made of “ Books ” on N umbers, 
unless the reference in Prol. in Cant. p. 316, &e. 
is to a commentary and not to a lost Homily. 
(Twenty-eight Homilies.—H. C.) 

Of Notes and Homilies (comp, Hom. in Jer. 
xii, § 3) the following remain: 

Greek, 

(1) Notes from Catenae. Small Fragment of 
Hom, xiii. 


Delarue, ii. 270-2745; 321. 
Lommatzsch, x. 1-8; 156 note, 
(2) Additional notes. 
Galland, l. c. 7 f. 
Latin. 
' Twenty-eight Homilies, translated by Rufinus.P 


Delarue, ii. 275-336. 
Lommatzsch, x. 9-370. 


The Homilies follow the whole course of the 
narrative : 
i, Num.i.1-3. The idea of « numbering.” 


li. ,, ii.1f. The ordering of the tribes, 
iii. 11 ff. The separation of the Levites, 


iv. ,, iii.39. The number of the Levites. 
Vv. » iv. 18f.,47. The work of the Levites. 
vi. ,, xi. 24 ff, xii. 2. The seventy elders. The 
Ethiopian wife of Moses, 
Nile G;) oxi bun. othe leprosy of Miriam. 
viii. ,, xiv. 8 ff. The report ofthe spies and the 
murmurings of the people. 
ix. ,, xvi., xvii. Thesedition of Korah. Aaron’s 
rod. 
Xx. 5, Xvili.1ff The vicarious office of the 
priests. 
xi. ,, xviii. Of the first-fruits. 
xii, ,, xxi. 16 ff. The song of the well. 
xiii, ,, xxi. 24 ff, xxii. The defeat of Sihon and 
Og. Balaam and the ass.. 
xiv. ,, xxii, Balaam. 
XV. ,, Xxiii. 1-10. The first prophecy of Balaam. 
xvi. ,, xxiii. 11-24. The second prophecy. 
xvii, ,, xxiii. 27-xxiv.9. The third prophecy. 
xviii. ,, xxiv. 10-19. The fourth prophecy, 
xix. ,, xxiv. 20-24. The fifth prophecy, 
XX. 5, xxv. The sin with Baal-peor. 
xxi. 4 xxvi. The second numbering of the 
people. 
xxii. ,, xxvii. 1ff. The daughters of Zelophehad. 
‘ Provision for Moses’ successor, 
xxiii, 4, xxviii. On the various Festivals, 
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P Cassiodorus (Jnstit. 1) mentions thirty, but this 
is probably only a difference of umbering. Several 
Homilies might be properly divided: e. g- ix. xiii, 
xxii. The translation of the Homilies (twenty-eight) 
on Numbers was among the latest works of Rufinus, 
It was made in the year of his death (410), after the 
desolation of Rhegium by Alaric, and while Sicily was 
still threatened by the Goths (Ruf. Prolog.). Rufinus 
incorporated in his translation the notes (Lacerpta) 
which he found (U.c.) In offering it to Ursacius, at 
whose request it was undertaken, he proposes, if his 
health allows, to translate the Homilies on Deuteronomy, 
which alone remained of Origen’s writings on the Penta- 
uch. ‘This design however was hindered by his death. 
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xxiv. Num. xxx. On various offerings. 


XxXV. 5, Xxxi. The vengeance on the Midianites. 
xxvi,,,  xxxi. 48 ff, xxxli, Differences among 
the people. 
xxvii, ,, xxxili. Stages in the people’s journey- 
ings. 
xxviii. ,, xxxiv. The borders of the land. 


One main idea is prominent throughout. The 
struggles of the Israelites on the way to Canaan 
are the image of the struggles of the Christian. 
The entrance on the Promised Land foreshadows 
the entrance on the heavenly realm (Hom. vii. 5). 
The future world will even, in Origen’s judg- 
ment, offer differences of race and position cor- 
responding to those of the tribes of Israel and 
the nations among whom they moved (Hom. i.3; 
ii, 1; xi. 5; xxviii. 4). The interpretation of 
the record of the stations (Hom. xxvii.) is a very 
good example of the way in which he finds a 
meaning in the minutest details of the history. 
Of wider interest are his remarks on man’s 
spiritual conflict (Hom. vii. 6), on the wounds 
of sin (Hom. viii. 1), on advance in wisdom 
(Hom. xvii. 4), on the festivals of heayen (Hom. 
xxiii. 11), on self-dedication (Hom. xxiv. 2), on 
the stains of battle (Hom. xxv. 6). 

DEUTERONOMY. 

Cassiodorus (de Instit. 1) mentions four Homi- 
lies of Origen on Deuteronomy (in quibus est 
minuta nimis et subtilis expositio), and there 
can be no doubt that it was these (oratiunculae) 
Rufinus proposed to translate if his health had 
been restored. Origen speaks of the interpreta- 
tion of Deuteronomy as a work still future in 
the latest book of his commentary on St. John 
(in Joh. Tom. xxxii. § 11). On the other hand 
he refers to his discussion of Deut. iv. 17 in his 
homilies on St. Luke (Hom. viii-). 

(Thirteen Homilies.—H. C.) 

The scanty remains are : 

(1) Notes from Catenae. 

Delarue, ii. 386-393. 

Lommatzsch, x. 371-382. 
(2) Additional notes. 

Galland, J.c. 8-14. 

One interesting note at least among those 
which have been collected from Catenae appears 
to be a fragment of a homily (in Deut. viii. 7). 

It is probable (Hier. Zp. 84, 7) that consider- 
able fragments of Origen’s comments on the Pen- 
tateuch are contained in Ambrose’s treatise on 
the Heaaemeron, but. the treatise has not yet been 
critically examined. 

ji. Josaua-SECOND KrnGs. 

Origen appears to have treated these historical 
books in homilies only, or perhaps in detached 
notes also. 

(Twenty-six Homilies on Joshua.—H. C.) 

There remain of the several books : 

JosHuUA. 

Greek. 

(1) Fragm. of Hom. xx. 

Huet, i. 26 ff. 
Delarue, ii. 442 f. 


(2) Notes from Catenae. 
Delarue, ii. 393-6. 
(8) Additional notes. 


Galland, J. c. 14 f. 
(1) and (2) are given by Lommatzsch, xi. 167 ff. 
1-166, 170-214. : 
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Latin. y 
Twenty-six Homilies, translated by Rufinus. 
Delarue, ii. 397-457. 
Lommatzsch, xi. 6-214. 


The homilies on Joshua belong to the latest 
period of Origen’s life. They were delivered 
after the homilies on Jeremiah (Hom. xiii. 3), 
and the reference to a systematic persecution in 
Hom. ix. 10 seems to point to that of Decius 250, 
In this case the Latin translator Rufinus appears, 
from the language of his preface, to have ad- 
hered faithfully to the texts before him. (Comp. 
Peror. Bp. ad Rom.: quae in Jesu Nave scrip- 
simus simpliciter expressimus ut invenimus.) 
Perhaps for this reason these homilies offer the 
most attractive specimen of Origen’s popular 
interpretation. The parallel between the leader 
of the Old Church and the Leader of the New 
is drawn with great ingenuity and care. The 
spiritual interpretation of the conquest of Canaan, 
as an image of the Christian life, never flags. 
Fact after fact is made contributory to the 
fulness of the idea; and the reader is forced 
to acknowledge that the fortunes of Israel can 
at least speak to us with an intelligible voice. 
Rufinus himself may have felt the peculiar charm 
of the book, for he selected it for translation in 
answer to a general request of Chromatius to 
render something from Greek literature for the 
edification of the church. 

The homilies cover the whole narrative up to 
the settling of the land (¢. xxii.) : 

i, Introductory. 
ii. Josh. i.1 ff. The charge to Joshua. 
iii. , i.16ff.,ii, The preparation. 
iv. iii. The passage of Jordan. 
Vv. y iv-v.9. The renewal of the Covenant. 
vi. ,, vV-10ff. The Passover at Gilgal ; and the 
divine vision. 
vi. The capture of Jericho. 
vii—viii. 29. The failure before Ai and 
its capture. 
viii. 30 ff. The altar in Ebal, and the 
blessings and cursings, 
ix. The craft of the Gibeonites. 
5» X. The battle of Beth-horon. 
The spiritual interpretation generally. 


xiii, Josh. x. 28 ff. The taking of Libnah, &e. 
xiv. ,, xi. 1ff. The conquest of Jabin. 
xv. ,, xi.9ff, Vengeance on the enemies of the 
Lord. 
xvi. ,, Xiii.1. Joshua at the close of life. 
xviii. ,, xiil.14, The Levites without earthly 
inheritance. 
xviii. ,, xiv. 6ff The request of Caleb. 
xix. ,, xv.1. The borders of Judah. 
xx. 4, xXv.13ff. Caleb and his daughter. 
xxi, ,, xv. 63. The Jebusites unconquered. 
xxil, ,, xvi. 10, Ephraim and the Canaanites. 
xxiii. ,, xvii. 8. Distribution by lot. 
xxiv. ,, xix.47(LXX) ff. The remaining Amor- 
ites. The portion of Joshua. 
xxy. ,, xxi. 2ff The cities of the Levites. 
xxvi. xxi. 42 (LXX), xxii 11 ff, The burying 


of the stone knives and the altar of the 
trans-Jordanic tribes. 

Among other passages of special interest may 
be mentioned those on the help which we gain 
from the old fathers (Hom. iii. 1); the broad 
parallel between the Christian life and the history 
of the Exodus (Hom. iv. 1); the Christian realis- 
ing Christ’s victory (Hom. vii. 2); growing 
wisdom (Hom. xii. 2). 
= on Homilies on Judges: eight in Paschae.— 

.C.) 
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JUDGES. 
Grech. 
(1) Notes from Catenae. 


Delarne, ii. 457 f. 
Lommatzsch, xi. 215 f, 
(2) Additional notes. 
Galland, 1. c..15. 
Latin. 
Nine Homilies, translated by Rufints. 


Delarue, ii. 458-478, 
Lommatzsch, xi. 217-284, 


Roru. 

Greek. 

A note on i, 4, 
Delarue, fi. 478. 


Lommatzsch, xi. 284. 


The Homilies on Judges contain a reference to 

Homilies on Joshua (Hom. iii. § 3), but Origen 
may haye treated the book more than once. 
tutinus translated them, as he says, literally as 
he found them (Peror. Zp. ad Rom.). They are 
of much less interest than those on Joshua, and 
deal with the following subjects : 

i. Jud. ii. 7. The Israelites serving the Lord. 

ii. ,, ii. 8 ff. The death of Joshua. 

iii. ,, iii. 9 ff.,12 ff. Othniel and Ehud. 


iv. ,, iii. 31,iv.1ff. Shamgar, Jabin, Sisera, 
v. , iv. 4 ff. Deborah, Barak, Jael. 
vi. ,, Vv. The song of Deborah. 
vii. ,, vi.1f. The oppression of Midian. 
vili. ,, vi. 33 ff. Gideon. 
ix. ,, vii. The victory of Gideon. 


A passage on martyrdom—the baptism of 
blood—is worthy of notice (Hom. vii. 2). In 
another passage (Hom. ix, 1) Origen seems to 
refer to the persecution of Maximinus, which was 
but lately ended. 

First and SEconp SAMUEL, First and SECOND 

Kings (First to Fourth Kings). 

Greek, 

(Four Homilies on 1 Kings.—H. ©.) 

(1) Hom. on 1 Sam. xxviii. (On the Witch of 
Endor). 

Huet, i. 28-37. 
Delarue, ii. 490-498, 


(2) Notes from Catenae and Fragments. 
Delarue, ii. 479-81. 


(8) Additional notes, 
Galland, 7. c. 16-24. 


() and (2) are given in Lommatzsch, xi, 317-332, 
285-288. 4 


Latin. 

Homily on 1 Sam. i. ii. (De Helchana et Fe- 
nenna), delivered at Jerusalem (§1: nolite illud 
in nobis requirere quod in papa Alexandro 
habetis). The translator is not known, 

Delarue, ii. 481-489, 
Lommatzsch, xi. 289-316, 


The remains of Origen’s writings on the 
later historical books are very slight. Origen 
himself refers (Hom. on Josh. iii. § 4) toa 
Homily on Solomon’s Judgment (1 Kings iii.) ; 
and in the time of Cassiodorus there were, in 
addition to the two extant Homilies, four Homi- 
lies on 1 Sam., one on 2 Sam., one on 2 Chron, 
Castit. 2), and “two on the book of Ezra, 
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which were translated into Latin by Bellator ” 
Cinstit. 6). It is possible that at least the two 
last may yet be found. 

The Homily on the witch.of Endor provoked 
violent attacks. In this Origen maintained, in 
accordance with much early Christian and 
Jewish opinion, that the soul of Samuel was 
truly called up from Hades. Among others 
Eustathius of Antioch assailed Origen in un- 
measured terms. One passage in the Latin 
Homily may be specially noticed, in which unity 
is set forward as the special privilege of saints 
G4). 

iii, THE HAGIOGRAPHA, 

Jos. 

Origen composed many Homilies on Job 
(Eustath. Antioch. de Engastr. 391), which 
were rendered freely into Latin by Hilary of 
Poictiers (Hier. de Vir. Ili. 100; Ep. adv. Vigil. 
61, 2). The scattered Notes which remain are 
not sufficient to enable us to estimate their 
value. Comp. Hom. in Ezech. vi. 4; Hier. Ep. 
ad Pammach. 57, 6; Lib. 1. c. Ruf. § 2.4 

(Twenty-two Homilies on Job.—H. C.) 


There remain: 
Greek. 
(1) Notes from Catenae. 


Delarue, 500-510, 
Lommatzsch, xi. 335-350 


(2) Additional notes. 


Galland, 1. c. 30-54. 
Mai, Class. Auct. tom. ix. in Procopius (many 
additional passages), 


Latin. 

Fragment quoted from a homily of Hilary 
by August. Lib. ii. c. Jul. § 27, and assumed to 
be translated from Origen. 

Delarue, ii. 500. 
Lommatzsch, xi, 333 f. 


Tue PsaLos. 

The Psalms engaged Origen’s attention before 
he left Alexandria, At that time he had written 
commentaries on Pss. ixxv. (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 
24). He continued and completed the book 
afterwards. Jerome expressly states that he 
“left an explanation of all the Psalms in many 
volumes” (Zp. cxii. § 20); and his extant books 
contain references to his commentaries on psalms 
scattered throughout the collection (comp. Hier. 
Ep. xxxiv. § 1). 

In addition to these detailed commentaries 
Origen illustrated the Psalter by short Notes 
(“a handbook :” enchiridion ille vocabat, Auct. 
ap. Hier. Tom. vii. App."), and by Homilies, 


—— 

4 The two works on Job printed with Origen’s writ- 
ings are not his, Comp, Tillemont, note 34, 

r The passage is worth quoting: “Cum Origenis 
Psalterium, quod Enchiridion ille vocabat ....in com- 
mune legeremus, simul uterque deprehendimus nonnulla 
eum .... intacta reliquisse, de quibus in alio opere .... 
disputavit .... Igitur .... studiose .... postulasti ut 
quaecumque mihi digna memoria videbantur signis qui- 
busdam annotarem .... non quod putem a me posse dici 
quae ille praeteriit, sed quod ea quae in tomis vel 
homiliis ipse disseruit vel ego digna arbitror lectione in 
hunc angustum commentariolum referam,” There can 
be no doubt therefore that this Breviarium in Psalmos 
contains much of Origen’s work and deserves considerae 
tion in this respect. 
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The Homilies which are preserved in Rufinus’s 
Latin translation belong to the latest period of 
Origen’s life, c, 241-247 (Hom. 1 in Ps. xxxvi. 
§ 2; Hom. 1 in Ps. xxxvii. § 1). They give a 
continuous practical interpretation of the three 
psalms, and are a very good example of this 
style of exposition. One passage on the per- 
manent effects of actions on the doer may be 
specially noticed (Hom. ii. § 2). 

The Greek fragments preserved in the Catenae 
offer numerous close coincidences with the Latin 
Homilies, and there is no reason to doubt that 
they represent the general sense of Origen’s com- 
ments. Comp. Comm. in Rom. iv. § 1 (cum de 
Psalmis per ordinem dictaremus); id. § 11; 
Hom. in Jer. xv. 6. 

(Notes on Psalms, in all forty-six books; and 
one hundred and eighteen Homilies.—H. C.) 

There remain still of writings on the Psalms: 

Greek, 

(1) Fragments from the Téuor and Homilies. 

Huet, i. 1-51. 
Delarue, ii. 525-529, 532, 565-572, 


(2) Additional fragments and notes from 
Catenae. 


Delarue, ii. 513-524, 529-849. 


(8) Additional notes. 
Galland, 1. ¢. 54-73. 
Pp. ii. 
(4) and (2) are given in Lommiatzsch, xi. 351-458; 
xii. xiii, 1-165, with an additional fragment from 
Euseb. Z. £, vi. 38. 


Latin. : : Es 
Nine Homilies on Pss, xxxvi. xXXvVil. XXXV111. 
{translated by Rufinus). 
Delarue, ii. 655-679, 680-689, 691-700. 
Lommatzsch, xii. 151-234, 237-271, 274-306, 


Comp. Delarue, ii. Praef- 


PROVERBS. 
(Three Books; seven Homilies ; one book of 
questions.—H. C.) 
On the book of Proverbs there remain: 
Greek. 
(4) Fragments. 
Delarue, iii. 2-10. 
Lommatzsch, xiii. 219-234, 


(2) Notes from Catenae. 


Galland, J.c. 25-29. 
Additional notes, Mai, Bibl. Nov. Patrum, vii. 


Latin. 
Fragments. 


Delarue, iii. 1. 
Lommatzsch, xiii. 217 f. 


ECCLESIASTES. 
(Notes; eight Homilies.—H. C.) 
Notes on iii. 3, 7, 16 f. 


Galland, 1. ¢, 30. 


LAMENTATIONS. 

Origen wrote commentaries on the Lamenta- 
tions before 231, of which five books had come 
down to the time of Eusebius (H. Z. vi. 24). 
The Greek notes are probably derived from 
these. 

(Five Books.—H. C.) 

Delarue, iii. 321-351. 
Lommatzsch, xiv. 167-216. 
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CANTICLEs. 

It was natural that the book of Canticles 
should occupy Origen early. He wrote a small 
volume upon it, of which a fragment remains in 
the Philocalia, c. vii. At a much later time, 
when he was at Athens 240, he composed five 
books of a full commentary, which he afterwards 
completed at Caesarea (Huseb. AH. 2. vi. 32). 
Jerome speaks of the work with enthusiasm: 
“in his other books Origen,” he says, “ surpassed 
every one else, in this he surpassed himself” 
(Prol. in Hom. in Cant.). The prologue and 
part of the full commentary (to Cant. ii. 16) 
were translated by Rufinus.s Jerome himself 
shrank from undertaking the task, and rendered 
instead two Homilies, which cover the same 
ground but in a simpler form. No work of 
Origen’s more widely influenced later com- 
mentators. He marked in it once for all the 
main lines of allegorical interpretation which 
they followed. The writing contains also some 
passages of more general interest, as the ex- 
amination of the three books of Solomon— 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles—in connexion 
with the popular types of speculation (Prol.). 

(Ten Books; two Books written early ; two 
Homilies.—H. C.) 

There remain: 

Greek. 

(1) Fragments of his early work. 

Huet, i. 51 f. 
Delarue, iii. 11. 
Lommatzsch, xiv. 232 f 


(2) Extracts by Procopius. 


Delarue, iii. 94-104. 
Lommatzscb, xv. 91-108, 


Latin. ' 
Two Homilies (translated by Jerome). 


NDelarue, iii, 12-22. 
Lommatzsch, xiv. 235-278. 


Prologue and four books on Canticles, trans- 
lated by Rufinus, 


Delarue, iii. 26-94. 
Lommatzsch, xiv. 287-437; xv. 1-90. 


iv. THE PROPHETS, 

ISAIAH. ; 

Origen interpreted Isaiah in each of the three - 
forms which he used in Books (rémor), in Notes, 
and in Homilies. Thirty books of his Commen- 
taries remained when Eusebius wrote his History 
extending to c. xxx. 6 (Euseb. H. H. vi. 32). 
Some of these had already perished in the time 
of Jerome, who speaks of the work as abounding 
in allegories and interpretation of names (Prol. 
in Lib. v. in Es.: liberis allegoriae spatiis eva- 
gatur et interpretatis nominibus singulorum 
ingenium suum facit ecclesiae sacramenta). 
Besides these Commentaries Jerome was ac- 
quainted with twenty-five Homilies and Notes. 

(Thirty-six Books ; thirty-six books of notes (2) ; 
thirty-two Homilies.—H. C.) 


8 This appears to be the real meaning of what Cas- 
siodorus says, De Div. Instit. § 5, though he apparently 
describes Rufinus’ work as only an amplified translation 
of the same original as Jerome rendered: quos item 
Rufinus...adjectis quibusdam locis usque ad illud prae- 
ceptum quod ait capite nobis... (il, 15) tribus libris 
latius exposuit. 
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All that at present remains of these Commen- 
taries and Homilies is: 
Latin. 
Two fragments of the “ Books,” 
Nine Homilies. 
Delarue, iii. 105-124, 
Lommatzsch, xiii. 235-301. 


text of Corderius, and they are given from him in 
later editions of Origen.* 


The nineteen Greek Homilies follow the order 
of the text : 


i. Jer. i. 1-10. The mission of the prophet, 
fi dL aor the degenerate vine. 
iii, ,, 41.31, The universal goodness of God. 
iv. 4, iii. 6-10. Perils of degeneracy, 
V. ») iii, 22-iv. 8. Call to repentance, 
vio» ¥. 3% Insensibility. 
vii. ,, v.18f, Chastisement, 
viii. ,, x. 124%. The work of God for men, 
ix. ,, xi.1-10, The word of God to His people. 
x. 5 xi, 18-xii.9. The apostasy of the Jews, 
Christ’s work. 
xi. 5, xii. 11-xiii.11. The rejection of the Jews, 
xii. 4, xiii, 12-17, Just Judgment, 
xiii, 4, xv.5 ff. Punishment of backsliders, 
xiv. ,, xv. 10-19. The lot of the rejected prophet. 
+ » Xv. 10ff5 xvii.5. The sorrow of Christ. 
No hope in man. 
Xvi. ,, xvi. 16—xvii, 1. Fishers and hunters of souls. 
The record of sin. 
xvii. ,, xvii.11-16. The image of the Partridge. 
Divine help. 
xviii. ,, xviii. 1-16; xx. 1-6. The potter, The 
punishment of the impenitent. ‘The les- 


The last of the Homilies is imperfect. They 
were translated by Jerome, who is accused by 
Rufinus of haying modified the original text for 
dogmatic purposes. 

The Homilies were addressed to a popular 
audience, including catechumens, but they want 
the ease of the latest discourses, and follow no 
exact order. 


i. Is. vi. 1-7. The call of the prophet. 

ii. ,, vii. 10-16. The virgin’s son. 

iii. ,, iv.1. The seven women. 

iv. ,, vi.1-7%. The vision of God. 

Vv. » xli. 2; vi. 1 ff. 

vi. ,, vi. 8 ff. The mission of the prophet. ~ 
vii. ,, viii. 18 ff. The prophet and his children, 
Wilie7,, x. 10-195 

ix. ,, vi. 8-vii. 11. (A fragment.) 


One passage of characteristic excellence may 


be mentioned (Hom. vi. 4), in which Origen son of Pashur. 
describes the “greater works” of Christ’s xix. ,, XX.17-12. How God deceives, Endurance 
disciples, __ of reproaches. 
JEREMIAH xx. (Latin.) Jer, 1. 23-29. The hammer of the earth 
3 broken. 


Cassiodorus enumerates forty-five homilies of 
Origen on Jeremiah “ in Attic style” (de Instit. 
div. litt. § 3). Of these Jerome translated four- 
teen “confuso ordine” (Praef. in Hom. in Jer, 
et LHzech.), which have been preserved; and 
Rabanus Maurus (Praef. in Jerem.), referring to 
the statement of Cassiodorus, states that he 
could find only fourteen homilies translated. 
Of the nineteen Greek homilies twelve are iden- 
tical with twelve of Jerome, so that altogether 
twenty-one homilies remain. The homilies were 
written in a period of tranquillity, and therefore, 
in all probability, after the close of the persecu- 
tion of Maximinus, c. 245 (Hom. iy. 3). 

(Twenty-four Homilies.—H, C.) 

There remains then altogether : 

Grech. 

(1) Nineteen Homilies (with Jerome’s version 
of twelve). Fragment of Hom. xxxix, 

Huet, i. 53-199. 
Delarue, iii. 125-276, 285 f. 


Lommatzsch, xy. 109-388 (without Jerome's 
translation). 


(2) Notes from Catenae. 


Delarue, iii. 287-320, 
Lommatzsch, xv. 418-480, 


Latin. 
Two Homilies, translated by Jerome. 


Delarne, iii. 277-286, 
Lommatzsch, xv. 389-417, 


The Greek homilies were first published in 
1548, from a MS. in the Eseurial under the 
name of Cyril, which they bore in the MS., by 
B. Corderius. A second MS., containing the 
same Homilies, was afterwards found in the 
Vatican by M. Ghisler, who published the Greek 
text of the seven not translated by Jerome 
(3, 5, 6, 7, 15, 18, 19) in his Commentary on 
Jeremiah (1623), The various readings of this 
text were added by Huet to his reprint of the 


xxi.(Latin.) ,, li. 6-9. Flight from Babylon. 
xxxix. (Gk. fragm.) Jer. xliv. 29, Each word of Scrip- 
ture has its work, 


of historical feeling makes itself felt perhaps 
morein his treatment of this book than else- 


of Christ (Hom. ix. 4), the marks of sin (Hom. 
xvi. 10). Comp. Hom. in Josh. xiii. § 3. 

The selected Notes probably supply the general 
sense of the lost homilies on the passages to which 
they refer. As far as the Homilies extend, they 
contain the main substance of the Notes, 

EZEKIEL, 

(Twenty-nine Books ; twelve Homilies,—H. 0.) 

Of Origen’s writings on Ezekiel there remain : 

Greek. 

(1) Fragments, 

Huet, i. 200 f. 
Delarue, iii. 352 f, 
Lommatzsch, xiy. 1 ff. 


(2) Notes from Catenae. 


Delarue, iii, 406-437. 
Lommatzsch, xiy. 179-239. 
Mai, Bibl. Nov. Patrum, vii. 


See a 


* It is commonly said, as even the language of Huet 
seems to suggest, that Ghisler found only seven homilies, 
His own account (Praef. c. Vii.) is quite clear that he 
found twenty homilies, nineteen on Jeremiah with one 
other, and that he printed the Seven homilies on Jeremiah 
which were not translated by Jerome. It does not appear 
that either of the MSS, have been re-examined, 
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_ Latin. 
Fourteen Homilies. 
Delarue, tii. 353-406. 
Lommatzsch, xiv. 4-178, 

Eusebius records that Origen wrote a Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel in twenty-five books, which 
was finished at Athens, c. 238 (H. £. vi. 32). 
Of these the notes may contain some fragments ; 
and one fragment of the twentieth book is given 
in the Philocalia (c. xi.). The Homilies belong 
to a later date. Of these (it is unknown how 
many were published) Jerome translated fourteen, 
preserving in his version, as he says, the simple 
style of the original (Prol. in Ezech.). These 
treat of the following passages : 

i. Ezek. i. 1-16. The first vision of Ezekiel. 
ii. ,, xiii 2-9. The message to false prophets. 


ili, ,, xiii. 17-xiv. 8. The heaviness of the pro- 
phet’s charge. 
iv. ,, xiv. 13f. Personal salvation of the 
righteous, 
Vv. 5  xXiv..xv.2. The judgments of God. 
vi. ,, Xvi. 2-15, The misery of God’s people in 
sin. 
vii. ,, xvi. 16-29. The abominations of false 
teaching. 
viii. ,, xvi. 30-33. The issues of false teaching. 
ix. ,, xvi, 45-52. The heinousness of pride. 
X. 4, Xvi. 52-60. The fruit of chastisement. 
xi. ,, xvii. 2,3. The parable of the eagle. 
xii, ,, xvii. 12-24. Judgments and promises. 
xiii. ,, xxviii. 12,13, Corruption of blessings. 
xiv. ,, xliv.2. The closed gate. 


It will be seen that the Homilies cover only 


a small portion of the book ; nor do they offer 


many features of special interest. The passages 
which speak of the responsibility of teachers 
(Hom. v. 53; vii, 3) are perhaps the most 
striking. 

DANIEL. 

Origen commented upon the histories of 
Susanna and of Bel (Dan. Apoer, xiii. xiv.) in 
the tenth book of his Miscellanies (Stpaparets), 
and Jerome has preserved a brief abstract of his 
notes as an appendix to his commentary on 
Daniel (Delarue, i. 49 f.; Lommatzsch, xvii. 
70 ff). 

Tn a collection of notes on Daniel printed by 
Mai (Script. Vet. Nova Coll, i. 2, Romae 1825), 
I have observed two notes referred to Origen 
on Dan. i. 8; iv. 25, but they might well have 
been taken from homilies on other books. 

Tar Minor PROPHETS. 

Origen wrote extensive commentaries on the 
twelve minor prophets, of which twenty-five 
books remained in the time of Eusebius (7. 2. 
vi. 36); and Jerome says that he found a manu- 
seript of them “written by the hand of Pam- 
philus” which he kept “as the treasures of 
Croesus” (De Vir. Itt. § 75). Of the number of 
these were probably the two volumes on Zech. 
i-v., the three on Malachi, and the two on 
Hosea, which Jerome mentions in the prefaces 
of his own commentaries on those books, The 
fragment on Hosea xii., preserved in the Philo- 
calia, c. viii., is all that now remains. 

(Two Books on Hosea (one on Ephraim); two 
on Joel; six on Amos; one on Jonah; two on 
Micah ; two on Nahum; three on Habakkuk; 
two on Zephaniah; one on Haggai; two on 
Zechariah (principio); two on Malachi.—H, C.) 

Hosea. 

Fragment. 
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Huet, i. 201 f. 
Delarue, iii. 438 f. 
Lommatzsch, xiii. 302 ff. 


2. WRITINGS ON THE New TESTAMENT. 
Sr. Matranw 
There remain: 
Greek, 
(1) Fragments of Téor i. ii, 
(Matt. xiii. 36—xxii. 33). 
Huet, i. 203-469. 
Delarue, iii, 440-829, 
Lommatzsch, iii. 1-iv. 172, 


(2) Notes from Catenae. 
Galland, 7. ¢. 73-83. 


(3) A large number of additional notes from 
Cod. Coislin. xxiii. 
Cramer, Catena, vol. i., Oxford, 1840. 


Latin, 
(1) Fragments. 
(2) An old version of the commentary on 
St. Matthew, xvi. 13-xxvii. 
Delarue, iii, 521-931. 


Lommatzsch gives the Latin version from the 
point where the Greek fails; iv. 173—v. 84. 
Eusebius states that Origen wrote twenty-five 
Books (réuor) on St, Matthew (H. EF. vi. 36); 
and Jerome, in the preface to his commentary 
on St. Matthew, says that he had read that 
number; but in the prologue to his translation 
of Origen’s homilies on St. Luke he speaks, ac- 
cording to the common text, of “ thirty-six 
books ” (the Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. MS. reads 
twenty-six), and Rufinus again (Aol. ii, § 22) of 
“twenty-six.” From the proportion which the 
remaining books bear to the whole gospel, the 
statement of Eusebius appears to be correct. 
The largest number is certainly wrong. 
The commentaries seem to have been written 
c. A.D. 245-6. He refers in them to his (lost) 
homilies on St. Luke (Tom, xiii, 29; Tom. xvi. 
9); and to his commentaries on St. John (Tom. 
xvi. 20; Comm. Ser. §§ 77, 183, John xix. 18) 
and on the Romans (Tom. xvii. 32). In addition 
to the “ Books” Origen also wrote Homilies and 
Notes (scholia) upon the Gospel (Hier, Praef. ir. 
Matt.). Fragments from these may be preserved 
in some of the notes from Catenae. 
(Twenty-five Books; twenty-five Homilies. 
—H. C.) 
The Greek text of the Commentaries is pre- 
served in four MSS. 
1. Codex Holmiensis, in the Library of Trin. Coll. 
Cambridge, B. 8, 10, quoted by Delarue as two 
MSS: : collated by Bentley, in a copy of Huet, 
in the same library, F. 7, 13.0 
2. Codex Regius, a Paris MS., used by Huet, 
3. Codex Vaticanus 597, used by Delarue. 
4. Codex Venetus 43, examined partially by Peter- 
mann for Lommatzsch. 
To these may be added a copy of a MS. made 
by Tarinus and used by Delarue. 
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Téuor x.—xvii. 


u Huet seems to insinuate some doubts as to Thorn- 
dike’s title to the MS, The inscription in the MS. is 
quite definite: “Hic est ille codex Holmiensis quem 
toties laudat Dan. Huetius in suis Origenianis. (Then 
apparently in another hand.) Donavit Herberto Thorn- 
dicio Isaacus Vossius.” A MS. of the Dialogues against 
the Marcionites in the same collection (B. 9. 110) bears 
an inscription in the same hand: “Dedit Herberto 
Thorndicio cl. v. Is. Vossius.” 
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All the MSS. are from one archetype (see 
lacunae, xii. 20, 42; xiii. 28; xvii. 29, 31). 

The Latin text of the editio princeps (Merlin) 
represents a good MS. Delarue in the Appendix 
in vol. iy. pp. 388 ff. has given a collation of two 
MSS., one of the 8th and the other of the 12th 
century, which Lommatzsch has incorporated 
in his edition; and there isa very fine MS. 
(Saec. xii.) in the British Museum (Add. 26,761). 

The Latin MSS. like the Greek, seem to re- 
present a single archetype. 

The work was probably addressed to Am- 
‘brosius. Personal addresses occur in it not un- 
frequently (xiv. 24, ob (ythoms wy; xv. 5; 
xvi. 7, § 19). : 

The Cod. Holm. gives the tenth and eleventh 
books under one heading—éx tay eis 7d K. M. 
ebay. T. 1& (the later books are headed Téuis 1B, 
&e.), and the same heading is found in other 
authorities. The commentary however does not 
seem to be a mere series of extracts; and the old 
Latin version is not more remote from the text 
than other Latin versions of Origen’s works in 
which the translators introduced from time to 
time notes from other parts of his works, 

The tenth book gives a continuous exposition 
of Matt. xiii. 36-xiv. 15. The most interesting 
passages are those in which Origen discusses 
characteristically the types of spiritual sickness 
(c. 24); and the doubtful question as to “the 
brethren of the Lord” (¢. 17). In the latter 
place he gives his own opinion, on internal 
grounds, in favour of the belief in the perpetual 
virginity of the mother of the Lord. In the 
account of Herod’s banquet he has preserved de- 
finitely the fact, that “ the daughter of Herodias ” 
bore the same name as her mother (¢, 22), in 
nccordance with the true reading in Mark vi. 22 
(Tijs  Bvyarp>s avtod “Hpwdiddos); but he 
strangely supposes that the power of life and 
death was taken away from Herod in conse- 
quence of the execution of the Baptist (¢. 21). 

The eleventh book (c. xiv. 15-xy. 32) contains 
several pieces of considerable interest on the 
discipline of temptation (¢. 6), on Corban (ce. 9), 
on the conception of things unclean (c. 12), on 
the healing spirit in the Church (c¢. 18), and 
perhaps, above all, that on the Eucharist (c. 14), 
which is of primary importance for the under- 
standing of Origen’s view. 

The most important passages in the twelfth 
book which gives the commentary on c. xvi. 1- 
xvii. 9, are those which treat of the confession 
and blessing of St. Peter (cc. 10 ff.), and of the 
Transfiguration (cc. 37 ff.). In the former he 
regards St. Peter as the type of the true believer. 
All believers, as they are Christians, are Peters 
also (c. 11: mapdvuuor mérpas mdyres of mimnrad 
Xpiorov.. .Xpiorov pern dvres wapdvupor expn- 
Mdricay Xpioriavol, métpas 5¢ mérpo). His 
ignorance of the Hebrew idiom leads him, like 
other early commentators, to refer the “ binding 
and loosing ” to sins (¢. 14), : 

The thirteenth book (c. xvii. 10—xviii. 18) opens 
with an argument against transmigration, Later 
on there is an interesting discussion of the in- 
fluence of the planets upon men (c. 6). Other 
characteristic passages deal with the various 
circumstances under which the Lord healed the 
sick (¢. 3), the rule for avoiding offences (c. 24), 
and especially the doctrine of guardian angels 
(co. 26 f.), 
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The fourteenth book (¢. xviii. 19-xix. 11) con- 
tains a characteristic examination of the senses 
in which the “two or three” in Matt. xviii. 20 
may be understood (cc. 1 ff); and a somewhas 
detailed discussion of point*eonnected with mar- 
riage (cc. 16 ff.; cc. 23 ff.). 

The fifteenth book (xix. 12—xx. 16) has several 
pieces of more than usual interest: the investi- 
gation of the meaning of Matt. xix. 12 f. with 
(as it appears) clear reference to his own early 
error (¢. 2); a fine passage on the goodness 
of God even in His chastisements (c. 11); and 
some remarkable interpretations of the five send- 
ings of labourers to the vineyard (Matt. xx. 1 ff.), 
in one of which he likens St. Paul to one who 
had wrought as an apostle in one hour more 
perhaps than all those before him (ce. 35). 

The sixteenth book (xx. 17-xxi. 22) gives 
some striking pictures of the darker side cf 
Christian society, of the growing pride of the 
hierarchy, of the faults of church officers, of the 
separation between clergy and laity (cc. 8, 22, 25). 
In discussing the healing of Bartimaeus Origen 
holds that a choice must be made between sup- 
posing that the three evangelists have related 
three incidents, if the literal record is to be 
maintained, or that they relate one and the same 
spiritual fact in different words (c. 12). 

The seventeenth book (xxi. 23-xxii. 33) cone 
tains interpretations of the parables of the two 
sons (¢, 4), of the vineyard (6 ff.), of the mar- 
riage feast (16 ff.), which are good examples 
of Origen’s method ; and his explanations of the 
questions of the Herodians (cc. 26 ff.) and the 
Sadducees (¢c. 33) are of interest. 

The old Latin translation continues the com- 
mentary to Matt. xxvii. 63. As passages in it 
of chief interest may be noticed: the application 
of the woes (Matt. xxiii. 1 ff), §§ 9-25; the 
legend of the death of Zachariah the father of 
the Baptist, § 25; the danger of false opinions, 
§ 33; the gathering of the saints, § 51; the 
limitation of the knowledge of the Son (Matt. 
xxiv. 36), §55; the administration of the re- 
venues of the church, § 61; the duty of using 
all that is lent to us, § 66; the eternal fire, im- 
material, § 72; the supposition of three anoint- 
ings of the Lord’s feet, § 77; the passover of the 
Jews and of the Lord, § 79; on the Body and 
Blood of Christ, § 85; the lesson of the Agony, 
§ 91; tradition of the different appearance of 
the Lord to men of different powers of vision, 
§ 100; the reading Jesus Barabbas to be rejected, 
§ 121; tradition as to the grave of Adam on 
Calvary, § 126; on the darkness at the cruci- 
fixion, § 134, 

St. Mark. 

A Latin commentary attributed to Victor of 
Antioch, published at Ingoldstadt in 1580, is said 
to contain quotations from Origen on ce. i. xiy. 
(Ceillier, p. 635), These, if the reference is cor- 
rect, may have been taken from other parts of 
his writings. 

(Fifteen Books; Thirty-nine Homilies.—H. C.) 

St. LUKE. 

There remain of Origen’s writings on St. 
Luke: 

Greek. 

(1) Fragments. 


Delarue, iii. 979-983, 
Lommatzsch, v. 237-244, 
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(2) Notes from a Venice MS. (axviii.) 
Galland, J. ¢. 83-109. 


(3) Additional notes, Mai, Class. Auct. tom. x. 
p. 474 fv 


(4) Additional notes from Cod. Coislin. xxiii. 
Cramer, Catena, ii., Oxford, 1841. 


Latm. 

Thirty-nine Homilies. 
Delarue, iii. 932-979. 
Lommatzsch, v. 85-236. 


Origen wrote four Books on St. Luke (Hier. 
Prol. ad Hom.) from which the detached notes 
were probably taken. 

There is a MS. of the Homilies of sec. viii.— 
ix., written in Lombardic characters, in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
(No. ecexxxiv.), which is of the highest im- 
portance. This gives in the prologue “ viginti 
sex tomos in Matthaeum... triginta duos in 
Johannem.” It has lost one leaf containing the 
end of Hom. i. and the beginning of Hom. ii. 

The short Homilies on St, Luke, an early work 
of Origen, were translated by Jerome; and in 
spite of the objections of Daillé (De Scriptis 
quae sub Din. Areop. et Ign. nomine feruntur, 
pp. 439 f.), which were answered by Pearson 
(Vindic. Ignat. pars i. c. 7), they appear to be 
certainly genuine, and abound in characteristic 
thoughts. 

They deal with the following passages: 


j. Luke i. 1-3. The four canonical gospels. 
ii. ,, 1.6. The righteousness of Zachariah and 
Elizabeth. 
fii. ,, i.11, ‘The appearance of the angel to 
Zachariah. 
iv. ,, i.13-17a. The angelic message to Za- 
chariah. 
vy. 5, 4,22. The dumbness of Zachariah. 
vi. y i. 24-32a. The faith of the Virgin. 
vii, ,,  i.39-45. Mary and Elizabeth. 
viii. ,, i. 46-6la. The Magnificat. 
ix. ,, i.56-64, The birth of the Baptist. 
xX. 5,  i.67-76. The Benedictus. 
xi, ,, i. 80-1.2, The growth of John. 
xii. ,, ii.8-10. The angel's message to the 
shepherds. 
xiii. ,, ii.13-16. The angelic hymn. 
xiv. , ii. 21-24. The Circumcision and Puri- 
fication. 
xv. » 1i.25f. Simeon. 
xvi. 4, ii. 33f. The prophecy of Simeon. 
xvii. ,, ii 33-36. The prophecy of Simeon: 
Anna. 
xvili. ,, i.40-49. The finding in the temple. 
xix. , ii. 40-46. Jesus in the temple. 
xx. 4, ii, 49-51. The subjection of Jesus. 
xxi. ,, iii, 1-4, The mission of John. 
xxii. ,, iii 5-8. The call of John to repentance. 
xxiii, ,, iii. 9-12, The call to different classes: 
the publicans. 
xxiv. , ii 16. The baptisms of water and fire. 
Xxv. 4, iii 15. Mistaken devotion. 
xxvi. ,, iii. 17, Divine sifting. 
xxvii, ,, iii.18, The work of John: the descent 
of the Spirit. 
xxviii. ,, fii. 23 ff. ‘The genealogies. 


eee 
¥ Mai adds in a note: ‘ Plura deinceps ex Origenis 
scriptis daturus nunc scholiorum eius in Lucam gustum 
prevem exhibeo,” a promise which he partially fulfilled 
_ by publishing the notes on Proverbs in Bibl. Nova Pa- 
trum, vii. Romae, 1854, 
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xxix. Luke iv. 1-4. The first temptation. 


Xxx. ,  iv.5-8. The second temptation. 
xxxi. , iv. 9-12. The third temptation. 
xxxii. , iv. 14-20. Jesus at Nazureth. 
xxxiii. ,, iv. 23-27. Jesus at Nazareth. 
xxxiv. ,, xX. 25-37. The good Samaritan. 
Xxxv, ,, xii.58f. Make peace with thine adver- 
sary. 
XXXvi. ,, Xvii. 33-21 (order inverted). The king 
dom of God within. 
xxxvil. , xix. 29 ff. The ass’s colt. 
xxxviii. ,, xix. 41-45. Cleansing the temple. 
xxxix. ,, xXx. 27 ff., 20 ff. (order inverted). Ques- 


tions of Sadducees and Herodians. 


The passages of greatest interest are those 
which deal with the four canonical gospels 
(Hom. 1), spiritual manifestations (Hom. 3), the 
nobility and triumph of faith (Hom. 7), spiritual 
growth (Hom. 11), shepherds of churches and 
nations (Hom. 12), spiritual and visible co-rulers 
of Churches (Hom. 13), Infant Baptism (Hom. 
14), second marriages (Hom. 17), Baptism by 
fire (Hom. 24), man as the object of a spiritual 
conflict (Hom. 35). 

Besides these Homilies Origen wrote other 
Homilies upon the gospel which are now lost. 
References to them are found in Matt, tom. xiii. 
29; xvi. 93 in Joh, tom. xxxii. 2 

St. JOHN. 

(Thirty-two Books; some notes.—H. C.) 

The remains of the Commentary on St. John 
are in many respects the most important of 
Origen’s exegetical writings. There are left : 

Téyor i. ii. (iv. v. small fragments), vi. x. xiii. 
xix. (nearly entire), xx. xxviii. xxxil. 

Huet, ii. 1-422 = (with Ferrarius’s version). 
ty Cet 0 a ee eee 

x Huet has retained the arbitrary division of the re- 
mains of the Commentary into thirty-two books which is 
given in the Venice MS. followed by Ferrarius. As Huet 
gives no sections, it may be convenient for reference te 
give the beginning of these ‘‘ books.” 


Huet, Delarue, 
Tum. i. Tom, i. 

uals oa desde 
See: HoT. 
Be cAVs Vedic 20, 
ke 95, tle 206 
avis aor Wide 
yr Mile et OCD 
fo LES Py eae ay, 
ks » vi. 30. 
a BS ot de 
ge els yar ev toe 
Ay ei Se ale: 
soy ddd >. xilissts 
on Ne Frene.3 tibial 
At pe sili ohe 
»  XVie » Xiii, 43. 
»  xvib sy Sx G0 
» xviii. » xiii. 57. 
9 «IK. » SL. 
exe [re ie.o.o0s 
Pope. e.3 05 9 RET. 
Frace oath “5 EX AS 
Ay mee Fei eo LO 
ay, SVs se de 
9s <KVe 9 ww. 24S 
oo) SXVL 9 XX 28. 
ss Sxvil. spe ode 
oo) exvili Pee. arth ie GS 
he eelxe » xXxXvili, 6. 
Pei oc » XXvili, 12, 
Perko 6 0.9% een) RR VIL, 125 
Poe 3.0.41 Py 3.0.45); 
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Delarue, iv. 1-456 (with Ferrarius’ version), 
Lommatzsch, i. ii. 


These remains extend over the following por- 
tions of the gospel : 


Tom. i. John i. 1a. 
ei: » i. 1b%a, 
ra » i. 19-29. 
ne » ii. 12-25, 
» xiii » iv. 13-44. 
s Xix.(part) ,, viii. 19-24. 
Devers » Vili. 37-52. 
» XxViii » Xi. 39-57. 
Pip eonat hy » Xili. 2-33, 


The fragment of tom. iv. treats of the rude 
style of the apostolic writers; and those of tom. 
y. contain an interesting apology for the length 
of his own work, and a comparison of the son- 
ship of Christ with that of believers. 

The continuous text depends upon four MSS. : 


1. Cod. Venet. S. Marci, xliii., written in 1374, fol- 
Comp. Petermann, ap. 


lowed by Ferrarius. 
Lommatzsch, iii. Praef. p. ix. 


2. Cod. Regius, Paris, followed by Perionins, and 


used by Huet. 


3. Cod. Bodleianus, Miscell. 58, saec. xvii, used by 
Delarue. Of this there is a collation by Bentley, 
in a copy of Huet, in the library of Trinity 
College Cambridge, with some emendations, and 
a transcript, with conjectural emendations, by 
H. Thorndike, in the same library, B. 9, 11. 
It seems likely that this MS. was one of the 


transcripts made for Tarinus (Delarue, Praef. 


§ vii.). The published collations are most im- 


perfect. 
4. Cod. Barberinus, used by Delarue. 


All are derived from one archetype, and have 


many lacunae. The text is consequently full of 


errors, which editors have done little to remove. 
A series of conjectures on book ii. is given ina 
Programm by Dr. J. L. Jacobi (Hales, 1878), and 
it is to be hoped that he will continue a work 
which he has begun happily.’ 
The commentary on St. John was undertaken 
at the request of Ambrosius (in Joh. tom. i. 
§§ 3, 6), and was “the first-fruits. of his labours 
at Alexandria” (id. § 4). It marks an epoch 
in theological literature and in theological 
thought. Perhaps the earlier work of Hera- 
cleon [HERACLEON] may have suggested the idea, 
but Origen implies that the Gospel of St. John, 
by its essential character, claimed his first efforts 
as an interpreter. The first five books, extend- 
ing to John i. 18, were written at Alexandria 
(tom. vi. § 1), and part, in all probability, 
before 228, while Origen was still a layman. 
The work was resumed afterwards at Caesaraea 
(tom. vi. § 1), and continued till after the per- 
secution of Maximinus, 235-8 (Euseb. H. EZ. vi. 
28), but it does not appear that it was ever 
completed. The last book (tom. xxxii.) deals 
with John xiii. 2-33, and contains no such promise 
of a future continuation as is found in some of 
the other books. On the contrary Origen speaks 
at the beginning with doubt as to the fulfilment 
of his purpose of an explanation of the whole 
gospel (§ 1: mérepoy BotrAera toy N@Y vody 
Tehéoat...ei (0. 4) wh, ards dp cideln 6 Oeds). 
ea ee eas 
y One conjecture of Bentley's in Book ii. is of great 
excellence: § 7s. f., cat ri 7d ywpis adz0d ob Yevomevov 
pay dp 8é obSérore. He reads also, § 13 init., 7a Svo ey, 
as indeed every one must read, though the edition and 
MSS: give ev. 
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In the time of Eusebius twenty-two books rex 
mained of all that Origen had written “on the 
whole gospel ;” and Jerome (Praef. in Luc.), ac- 
cording to the MSS., speaks of “thirty-four ” or 
“thirty-nine ” books in all, though the reading 
is commonly altered on the authority of Rufinus 
(Huet, Orig. iii. 2,7) to “thirty-two.” Rufinus 
speaks of thirty-two books only (Apol. ii. § 22), 
and it is probable that the work ceased where it 
now ends. The commentary on the whole gospel 
would have extended to fifty books at least, and 
it is most unlikely that every trace of the later 
books would have been lost by the time of 
Rufinus if they had been published. The lan- 
guage of Eusebius (/. ¢.), on the other hand, is 
too vague to allow any certain conclusion to be 
drawn from it. 

The first book deals mainly with the funda- 
mental conceptions of “the gospel” (§§ 1-15), 
and of “the beginning ” (§§ 16-22), and of “the 
Logos” (§§ 19-42), The gospels are the first- 
fruits (amapxh) of the Scripture, the gospel of 
St. John is the firstfruits of the gospels (§ 6). As 
the law had a shadow of the future, so too has 
the gospel: spiritual truths underlie historical 
truths (§ 9). The gospel in the widest sense is 
“for the whole world,” not for our earth only, 
but for the universal system of the heayens and 
earth (§ 15). 

The discussion of the title Logos lays open a 
critical stage in the history of Christian thought. 
In what sense, it is asked, is the Saviour called 
the Logos? It had come to be a common opinion 
“that Christ was as it were only a‘ word? of God ” 
(§ 23). To meet this view Origen refers to other 
titles, Light, Resurrection, Way, Truth, &c. 
(§§ 24-41), and following the analogy of these 
he comes to the conclusion, that as we are 
illuminated by Christ as the Light, and quickened 
by Him as the Resurrection, so we are made 
divinely rational by Him as the Logos, i.e. Reason 
(§ 42). By this method he preserves the per- 
sonality of the Lord under the title of Logos, 
which expresses one aspect of His being and not 
His being itself (as a word). At the same time 
he recognises that Christ may also be called the 
Logos (Word) of God as giving expression to His 
will. 

In the second book Origen continues his dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the Logos, distinguish- 
ing, in a remarkable passage (§ 2), God and 
Reason taken absolutely (6 eds, 6 Adyos) from 
God and Reason used as predicates (Geés, Ad-ybs). 
“The Father is the foundation of Deity, the Son 
of reason” (§ 3). Afterwards he discusses the 
sense of the words “came into being through 
him (6? airod),” and the relation of the Holy 
Spirit to the Son (§6); and further, what 
“all things,” and what that is which is called 
“nothing” (i.e. evil) which became without 
Him but is not (§ 7). The conceptions of life 
and light, of darkness and death, are then 
examined (§§ 11 ff.). In treating of the mission of 
John (§§ 24 ff.) Origen questions whether he may 
not have been an angel who sought to minister 
on earth to his Lord (§ 25); and characteris- 


a a a 

It must however be added that in the note on Matt. 
XXvii. 44, in Comm. ser. in Matt. § 133, Origen says: 
“apud Johannen sicut potuimus exposuimus de duobus 
latronibus.” The reference may be to some separate com- 
ment. 
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tically remarks that he was “the voice” pre- 
ceding “the Word” (§ 26). Perhaps it is not 
Jess characteristic that he blames those who, 
‘ike Heracleon (tom. vi. § 2), hold that John i. 
16-18 are the words of the evangelist and not of 
the Baptist. . 

The siath book, as has been already noticed, 
marks a new beginning. In this, after describing 
with calm dignity the circumstances which had 
interrupted his work, he examines in detail John 
i, 19-29, The question, Art thou Elias? leads 
to a remarkable discussion on the pre-existence 
of souls, and the entrance of the soul into the 
body, “‘a vast and difficult subject,” which he 
reserves for special investigation (§7). The 
words of the Baptist (i. 26) give occasion for a 
Minute comparison with the parallels in the 
other gospels (§§ 16 ff.), in the course of which 
(§ 17) Origen strikingly contrasts the baptisms 
of John and Christ, and explains Christ’s pre- 
sence “in the midst of the Jews” (v. 26) of His 
universal presence as the Logos (§ 22). The 
mention of Bethany (v. 28) leads him to a hasty 
adoption of the correction ‘‘ Bethabara ” (§ 24), 
which he justifies by the frequent errors as to 
names in the LXX. His brief exposition of the 
title of Christ “as the Lamb of God” (§§ 35 ff.) 
is full of interest; and in connexion with this 
he notices the power of the blood of martyrs to 
overcome evil (§ 36). 

The tenth book deals with the history of the 
first cleansing of the temple and its immediate 
results (ii. 12-25). At the beginning Origen 
thinks that the discrepancy between the evan- 
gelists as to the sojourn at Capernaum (v. 12) is 
such that its solution can be found only in the 
Spiritual sense (§ 2), to which every minute point 
contributes, though in itself outwardly trivial 
and unworthy of record (§§ 2 ff.). In the fol- 
lowing sections the phrase “the passover of the 
Jews” leads to an exposition of Christ as the 
true Passover (§§ 11 ff.). The cleansing of the 
temple is shewn to have an abiding significance 
in life (§ 16); and Origen thinks that the sign 
which Christ offered is fulfilled in the raising of 
the Christian church, built of living stones, out 
of trials and death, “after three days,”’—the 
first of present suffering, the second of the con- 
summation, the third of the new order (§ 20). 

The thirteenth book is occupied with the inter- 
pretation of part of the history of the Samaritan 
woman and the healing of the nobleman’s son 
(iv. 13-54). It is chiefly remarkable for the 
number of considerable quotations from Hera- 
cleon’s Commentary which it contains, more than 
twice as many as are contained in the other 
books. These still require careful collection and 
criticism. Lommatzsch failed to fulfil the pro- 
mise of his preface (I. p. xiii.). Passages ot 
interest in regard to Origen’s own views and 
method are those on the relation of Christ’s 
personal teaching to the Scriptures (§ 5), on the 
five husbands as representing the senses (§ 9), 
on the incorporeity of God (§ 25), on the joy of 
the sower and reaper, and the continuity of work 
(§§ 46 f.), on the unhonoured prophet (§ 54), on 
spiritual dependence (§ 58), on the distinction 
of signs and wonders (§ 60). 

Of the nineteenth book, which is imperfect at 
the beginning and end, a considerable fragment 
remains (viii. 19-25). In this the remarks on 
the treasury (John viii. 20) as the scene of the 
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Tord’s discourses (§ 2), and on the power of faith 
(§ 6), are characteristic. 

The twentieth book (viii. 37-53) has much that 
is of importance for Origen’s opinions. It begins 
with an examination of some points in connexion 
with the pre-existence and character of souls ; 
and later on Origen, in a striking passage (§ 29), 
illustrates the inspiration of evil passions. Of a 
different kind, but still of interest, are the pas- 
sages in which he treats of love as “the sun” 
in the life of Christians (§ 15); of the ambi- 
guities in the word “when ” (§ 24); of the need 
of help for spiritual sight (§ 26); on spiritual 
influences (§ 29). 

The most remarkable passage in the twenty- 
eighth book (¢. xi. 89-57) is perhaps that in which 
Origen speaks of the power of self-sacrifice among 
the Gentiles as illustrating the vicarious suffer- 
ings of Christ (§ 14). Other remarks worthy of 
special notice are those on the lifting up of the 
eyes (John xi. 41) (§ 4), on the lesson of the 
death of Lazarus (§ 6), on the duty of prudence 
in time of persecution (§ 18), on the passover 
of the Jews and of the Lord (§ 20). 

The thirty-second hook (c. xiii. 2-33) treats of 
St. John’s record of the Last Supper. Origen 
discusses the feet-washing at length, and lays 
down that it is not to be perpetuated literally 
(§§ 6 f.): he dwells on the growth of faith (§ 9), 
on the difference of “soul” and “ spirit ” (§ 11), 
on the character of Judas and moral deteriora- 
tion (§ 12), on the sop given to Judas (§ 16). 

From this slight sketch of the ruins of Origen’s 
Commentary some idea may be formed of its 
character. It is for us the beginning of a new 
type of. literature. It has great faults of style. 
It is diffusive, disproportioned, full of repeti- 
tions, obscure and heavy in form of expression. 
It is wholly deficient in historical insight. It 
is continually passing into fantastic speculations. 
But on the other hand it contains not a few 
“ jewels five words long.” It abounds in noble 
thoughts and subtle criticisms, It grapples with 
great difficulties: it unfolds great ideas. And, 
above all, it retains a firm hold on the human 
life of the Lord. 

Acts. 

(Seventeen Homilies.—H. C.) 

Greek. 

(1) A single fragment from “the fourth 
homily on the Acts” is preserved in the Philo- 
calia, 

Huet, ii. 422. 
Delarue, iv. 
Lommatzsch, v. 245. 


(2) A few notes are given in Cramer’s Catena, 
col, iii, 184, on the following passages: 


iv. 325 vii. 3,535 xxi, 38.8 


Romans. 
(Fifteen Books.—H, C.) 
Greek. 
(1) Fragments from the first and ninth books 
contained in the Philocalia. 
Huet, ii. 423 ff. 
Delarue, iv. 
Lommatzsch, v, 247 ff. 


8 The MS. in the Chapter library at Worcester, said in 
the Catal. Codd. Angl. to contain ‘Orig. in Num. xii. 
Proph. Ep. Can. Act.,” does not unhappily answer to the 
description, 12 
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(2) Anumber of important notes are contained 
in Cramer’s Catena, tom. iv. 1844, on the fol- 
lowing passages ; 


415710: 

ii. 8, 16, 27. 
iii. 2, 4, 9, 13, 19, 21, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31. 
iv. 2. 


Latin. 

Ten books of Commentaries, translated and 
compressed from the fifteen books of Origen, by 
Rufinus, at the request of Heraclius. Rufinus 
seems to have had difficulty in finding a com- 
plete and satisfactory text to work upon (Praef.), 
and he undoubtedly used considerable freedom, 
both in other respects and in adapting the Com- 
mentary not unfrequently to the current Latin 
text of the Epistle. 

Many MSS. ascribe the translation to Jerome, 
and alter the preface and epilogue in this sense. 
The work is so given in the earliest editions. 
Erasmus pointed out the blunder. 

The earliest MS. which I have seen is Brit. 
Mus. Harl. 3030, saec. x. 

The translation brings into prominence one 
important point in regard to the critical use to 
be made of the text of the translations of Origen’s 
works which has not received proper attention. 
Unless Origen’s Greek reading is expressly noted, 
the reading given must be regarded as a Latin 
reading and not as Greek. 

The language of Rufinus himself seems to shew 
beyond doubt that he gave a current Latin text, 
and not a version of Origen’s Greek text, as the 
basis of his adaptation of Origen’s Commentary. 
Thus, after he has given the Latin version, he 
remarks several times that the Greek is better 
or more expressive, and seeks to express the full 
meaning of the original. Thus on vi. 11 he re- 
marks upon the rendering “ ewxistimate vos mor- 
tuos esse peccato,” “melius quidem in Graeco 
habetur ‘cogitate vos mortuos esse peccato;’” 
And again upon xii. 2: “ut probetis quae sit 
voluntas Dei, quod bonum et beneplacitum et per- 
. fectum,” “sciendum est quod in Graeco habetur, 
‘ut probetis quae sit voluntas Dei bona et bene- 
placita et perfecta,” “but we,” he continues, 
* follow the custom of the Latins.” The criticism 
may be faulty, but it shews his usage. This is 
marked again upon xii.3, where he says, “we 
must first observe that when we have omnibus 
qui sunt inter vos,” the text which he has given, 
“it is in the Greek omni qui est in vobis ;” and 
in viii. 3 he gives “de peccato,” the common 
Latin rendering, and adds, “‘ or, as it is more truly 
in the Greek text, pro peccato.” In one place, 
xv. 30, he quotes the Greek words which cor- 
respond to the Vulgate rendering, “ut adjuvetis 
me in orationibus,” adding, “in quo hoe est quod 
indicatur, wt adjuvetis me in agone orationum...” 
But perhaps the most-remarkable passage is 
xii, 13, where he gives the rendering “ usibus 
sanctorum communicantes,” with the note, ‘me- 
mini in Latinis exemplaribus magis haberi ‘ me- 
moriis sanctorum communicantes,’ verum nos nec 
consuetudinem turbamus, nec veritati praeju- 
dicamus, maxime cum utrumque conyeniat 
aedificationi.” There are difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of his words, but they shew at least 
that the Latin text had a principal place in his 
thoughts.” The reference to the conflict of Latin 
copies is illustrated by his note on xii. 11: 
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“ Domino servientes,” “‘scio autem in nonnullis 
Latinorum exemplaribus haberi ‘tempori ser- 
vientes.’ ” 

Apart from these statements the character of 
the text is decisive. It is essentially an old 
Latin text throughout. Sometimes it is directly 
in conflict with Origen’s Greek text, or his inter- 
pretation, or with the groups of authorities with 
which Origen agrees : 


iii. 9. ‘om. ov mavrws. 

iii. 20. in conspectu Dei; in commentary, im 
conspectu eius. 

ili. 22. im omnes et super—against Origen’s 
Greek text. 

v. 8,9. quoniam si cum.,,multo magis justifi- 
cati—against Origen’s Greek text and the 
commentary. 

v.16. per unum peccatum—against Origen’s 

Greek text. 

. 16. ipse enim, id. 

ix.19. quid ergo, id. 

ix. 33. et omnis qui, id. 

x. 3, suam justitiam, id. 

xi. 36. in saecula saeculorum. 

xiii. 9. Add. non falsum testimonium dices— 
against Origen's Greek text. 

xv. 8. Jeswm Christum, id. 

xv. 14. om. pov. 

+19. spiritus Dei; in commentary, spiritus 
sancti. 

Xv. 30. om. brép éuov. 

xvi. 19. om. 8€ (1°), 


Sometimes it gives readings which are solely 
or characteristically Latin: 


1.82; 
ii. 3; 
iv. 23. 
iv. 24. 

vii. 19. 


non solum qui faciunt illa sed etiam qui- 

0 homo omnis, 

reputatum est ei ad justitiam. 

Jesum Christum. 

non enim quod volo facto bonum. 

quis ergo. 
Om. aujv. 

et non dilectam dilectam et non m. c. 


« 


m.c¢. 
X.18. om. pevodvye. 
xi. 5. salvae factae sunt. 


Sometimes, on the other hand, it expresses the 
Greek more accurately than other Latin texts: 


i. 26. nam et. 
ii. 19. et confidis, 


In a few cases it gives readings which are 
apparently unique, of the kind which are found 
in old Latin texts: 


ii. 9. eé tribulatio. 
xi. 24. nam si e¢ tu. 
xiv. 20. nolite. 
xvi. 9. adjutorem meum, 


There remain a number of important readings, 
in which the Latin text agrees with Origen’s 
Greek text or the commentary : 


v.14, in eos qui peccaverunt. 

viii. 1. om. pj...Tvedpa. 
viii. 35. Det. ; 
viii. 37, per eum. 

ix. 31. om. Sixacoovyns (2°). 

X. 15. om. evayy. cipyvyv (2). 
xii. 17. om. ov povov...adAa Kab, 
xiv. 9. visit. 

xiv. 21. om. 7 cKavd. % aoOever. 


b See the remarks on destinatus, praedestinatus, lib.i. 
$5, and on subditus (fii, 19), lib. iii, § 6. 
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To these perhaps may be added 


xiv. 22. fidem quam habes. 
XV. 15. om. adeAdot. 


It might appear at first sight that these read- 
ings are due to Origen’s text of the epistle which 
Rufinus had before him, but it will be found 
that there is independent old Latin authority for 
every one of these readings, except that in x. 19, 
where, however, there is considerable variety of 
reading. 

A careful consideration of this evidence leads 
to the conclusion, that we have substantially in 
the text of the epistle given by Rufinus an old 
Latin copy of the highest value, and charac- 
teristic renderings point out its affinities. It 
resembles closely, in its general form, the text 
of Sedulius, and of some of the copies used by 
Augustine. The extent and nature of the co- 
imcidence may be estimated roughly from the 
following peculiar phrases: 

i. 15. quod in me promptus sum (comp. Am- 
brtr., Sedul.) 
ii. 4. sustentationis et patientiae (Hier.) 
ii. 8. diffidunt quidem. ,.obtemperant. 
iii. 9. quid ergo tenemus amplius ? causati 
(Sedul. MSS.) 
vi. 8. et convivemus ei (Sedul.) 
vi. 12. ad obediendum desideriis eius (Aug.) 
viii. 22. congemiscit et condolet (Sedul.) 
ix.22f. apta in perditionem ut notas faceret 
(Aug., Sedul.) 
xiii. 5. necesse est subditos esse (Sedul.) 
xiv. 5. alter judicat alternos dies (Aug.) 
xy.15. commemorans vos per gratiam datam 
(Aug.) 


Some renderings are apparently not found 
elsewhere, ¢. J. > 
i. 11. ut aliquod tradam vobis donum spiti- 
tuale. 
iv. 17. ante eum cui credidit Deum. 
xi. 14. in aemulationem immittam. 
xv. 31. ut ministerium hoc meum acceplum 
fiat. 
xvi. 5. initium Asiae. 
xvi, 25. sacramenti saeculorum in silentio habiti, 
manifestati autem modo. 


A comparison of these renderings with the 
corresponding renderings in the Codex Boer- 
nerianus, suggests that Rufinus probably adopted 
the Latin text of a Graeco-Latin copy, which had 
been in some details influenced by the Greek, 
but which preserved essentially its original com- 
plexion. The continuous Latin text cannot, how- 
ever, be quoted as representing Origen’s reading. 

This is not the place to extend farther the 
inquiry into the textual characteristics of the 
biblical quotations in the translations of Origen’s 
works. It will be sufficient to have called atten- 
fion, in one signal example, to the singular and 
unexpected features of interest which they offer. 

The commentary gives a continuous discussion 
of the text, often discursive, but still full of 
acute and noble conceptions. Some of the most 
striking passages may be indicated. 

Book t. (c. i.). 

§§ 4 ff. On the Sonship of the Lord. 
§18. Responsibility. 

Book 1. (¢. ii. 2-iii. 4). 

§2. The duty of teachers. Comp. § 11. 


§9. The law of nature. 
§ 13, Spiritual circumcision. 
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Book mt. (c. iii. 5-31). 


§ 2. The universal sinfulness of man. 

§6. The law of nature of universal obligation 
(p. 191 L., of great interest). 

§ 8. Christ our propitiation. 

$9. Justification by faith. 


Book tv. (c. iv. 1-v. 11). 


$1. The need of grace (non ex operibus radix 
justitiae sed ex radice justitiae fructus 
operum crescit, p. 241 L.) 

§5. Faith of grace: the “likeness” of God to be 
gained. 

§ 6. Hope. 

§ 7. The experience of faith of Abraham fulfilled 
in the experience of Christians (pp. 
283 ff. L., of great interest). 

§9. Glory in tribulation. 


Book v. (c. v. 12—vi. 11). 


§1. The manifoldness of the divine treasures 
(pp. 322 ff. L., of great interest). 

§ 2. Justification through Christ. 

§ 6. The law of nature the occasion of sin. 

48. Baptism (and Confirmation) of infants. 

§ 10. Spiritual death. 


Book vt. (¢. vi. 12-viii. 13). 
§ 8. The operation of the law. of nature. 
§9. The conflict in man (ipse ea quasi in semet- 
ipso geri descripsit). 
9 12. The weakness of the law. 
$13. The action of the Spirit through man. 


Book vil. (c. viii. 14-ix. 33). 


§§ 3 ff. The inheritance of Christians. 

§7. The work of the Spirit. 

§8. Foreknowledge not the cause of that which 
is foreknown. 

§ 11. The discipline of suffering (p. 140, of great 
interest). 

§ 13. St. Paul’s spirit of self-sacrifice. 

§ 17. Divine mysteries insoluble. 


Book vu. (c. x. 1-xi. 36). 


§2. Christ and the Law. 

§9. The several duties of men. 

§ 10. The unity of rational beings. ; 

§ 11. Purification by fire for those who neglect 
the Gospel. 


Book rx. (c. xii. 1-xiv. 15). 


§ 1. The worship of God. 
§3. Gifts of grace according to the measure of 
faith here and hereafter. 
§§ 25, 30. Civil duties. 


Book x. (c. xiv. 16-end 


§3. Things clean and unclean, 

§ 6. Unselfishness. 

§ 10. Progressive knowledge. 

§ 14. Christians’ help to Christians. 


It may be added that Origen’s treatment of 
the eighth chapter, as represented by Rufinus, 
is, on the whole, disappointing. It might have 
been expected to call out his highest powers of 
imagination and hope. His silence, no less than 
his rash conjectures as to the persons named in 
the sixteenth chapter, is a singular proof of the 
complete absence of any authoritative tradition 
as to the persons of the early Roman church. 
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For the passage (x. 43) which refers to Mar- 
cion’s mutilation of the epistle by removing the 
doxology (xvi. 25-27) and (though this is dis- 
puted) the last two chapters, it must be enough 
to refer to the papers by Bp. Lightfoot and Dr. 
Hort in the Journal of Philology, 1869, ii. 
264 ff; 1871, iii. 51 ff, 193 ff 

1-2 CoRINTHIANS. 

‘(Eleven Homilies on 2 Cor.—H. C.) 

Greek. 

Jerome mentions (Zp. ad Pammach. xlix. § 3) 
that Origen commented on this epistle at 
length; and Origen himself refers to what he 
had said on 1 Cor. i. 2 (Hom. in Luc. xvii. s. Fa): 

A very important collection of notes on the 
first epistle is given in Cramer’s Catena, vol. v. 
1844, which deal with the following passages : 

i. 2 (bis), 4, 7 (bis), 9 (bis), 10, 11, 17 (bis), 18, 
20 (bis), 21, 22 f., 26 (ter), 
ii. 1, 3,5 f,, 7,9, 10, 14 f, (bis). 
fii. 2, 3, 7, 9, 16, 21. 
iv. 1f., 5, 6, 7, 9, 15, 20. 
v. 5 (bis), 9. 
vi. 2, 4, 9 f, 12, 13 (bis), 15, 18, 19 f. 
vii. 1 f., 5 (bis), 14, 18 f,, 21, 25, 
ix. 7, 10, 15, 19, 23, 24, 
x. 5, 6. 
xii. 3, 23. 
xiii. 1 f., 3, 4, 12. 
xiv. 31, 34, 33. 
Xv. 2, 20, 37, 
xvi. 10, 13. 


It appears that the notes were taken from 
homilies (rep) dy kab mpdnv eA€youer, c. iii. 1; 
mapakarodmey kal dnas @ maides, c. vi. 9). Some 
of: the notes contain passages of considerable 
interest, 
Gentile heroes (¢. i. 18; comp. Hom. in Joh. 
tom. xxviii. § 14), on the sovereignty of believers 
(¢. iti. 21), on evangelic “ counsels ” (c. vii. 25), 
on the public teaching of women (c. xiv. 34, with 
reference to Montanism). In other places Origen 
gives the outline of a creed (c. i. 9, 20), and 
touches on Baptism(c. i. 14) and Holy Communion 
(¢. vii. 5). He describes the Jewish search for 
leaven (¢. v. 7); and supposes that many books 
of the Old Testament were lost at the Captivity 
(c. ii. 9). 

The text, as in all the notes in Cramer, is full 
of obvious blunders and requires careful editing, 
with a fresh collation of the MS. 

GALATIANS. 

(Fifteen Books; seven Homilies.—H. Cc.) 

Jerome, in the Prologue to his Commentary on 
the Galatians, mentions that Origen wrote five 
Books on this epistle, as well as various Homilies 
and Notes (tractatus et excerpta), and that he in- 
terpreted it with brief annotations (commatico 
sermone) in the tenth book of his Stromateis 
(Proem. in Comm. ad Gal. ; Ep. ad August. exi. 
§§ 4, 6). 

Three fragments of the Commentary are con- 
tained in the Latin translation of Pamphilus’s 
Apology. 

Jerome does not seem to have made much use 
of Origen in his own Commentary ; but this work 
has not yet been carefully examined with a view 
to determine how far it is original. 

EPHESIANS. 

(Three Books.—H. ©.) 

Origen’s commentary on the Ephesians may 
still be practically recovered. Jerome, in the 


as that on the vicarious death of 
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‘Prologue to his own Commentary, says that “his 


readers should know that Origen wrote three 
books on the epistle, which he had partly fol- 
lowed” (Lilud quoque in praefatione commoneo ut 
sciatis Origenem tria volumina in hane Epistolam 
conscripsisse, quem et nos ex parte secuti sumus). 
The extent of his debt could only be estimated 
by conjecture, till the publication of the Paris 
Catena (Cramer, 1842). This contains very large 
extracts from Origen’s commentary, sometimes 
with his name and sometimes anonymous, and in 
nearly all cases Jerome has corresponding words 
or thoughts. Nor is it too much to say that a 
careful comparison of the Greek fragments with 
Jerome’s Latin would make it possible to recon- 
struct in substance a very large part of Origen’s 
work ; and it is strange that the work has not 
yet been attempted. The corresponding notes 
on the description of the Christian warfare (vi. 
11 ff.) offer a good example of Jerome’s mode of 
dealing with his archetype. 

The comments of Origen are almost con- 
tinuous, and deal with the following passages ; 

Chap. i. 1, 2, 4, 7-11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 23 

» ii. 1ff., 6, 12, 13, 17, 19 ff 

» iii. 1 ff, 12, 14, 15. 

» iv. 3, 6, 9-15, 17, 18, 20, 24-32. 
»  V. 3-6, 10-12, 15-20, 29, 31, 32, 
» Vi. 1, 9-16, 18, 19, 21, 23. 

A fragment on Eph. vy. 28 f. is preserved ip 
the Latin translation of the Apology of Pam- 
philus. This is not found in the Greek notes. 

PuiLipprans. Conosstans. Trrus. PHILEMoN. 

(One Book on Philippians; two Books on 
Colossians ; one on Titus; one on Philemon ; one 
Homily on Titus.—H. ©.) 

Short fragments from the third Book on the, 
epistle to the Colossians, and from the Com- 
mentary on the epistle to Philemon, and more 
considerable fragments from the Book on the 
epistle to Titus (Tit. iii. 10,11), are found in 
the translation of Pamphilus’s Apology. 

No Greek notes on these epistles haye been 
preserved. 

1 THESSALONIANS. 

(Three Books; two Homilies.—H. C.) 

A considerable fragment from the third book 
of the Commentary on 1 Thess. is preserved in 
Jerome’s translation: Ep. ad Minerv. ef Alem. % 
(i Thess. iv. 15-17). 

HEBREWs. 

(Eighteen Homilies.—H. C.) 

Origen wrote Homilies and Commentaries on 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Two fragments of 
the Homilies are preserved by Eusebius (HZ. 2. 
vi. 25), in which Origen gives his opinion on the 
composition of the epistle. 

Some inconsiderable fragments from the 
“ Books” are found in the translation of Pam- 
philus’s Apology. 

CaTHOLic EPIsTLEs. 

The quotations from Origen, which are given 
in Cramer’s Catena on the catholic epistles, are 
apparently taken from other treatises, and not 
from commentaries on the books themselves + 
James i. 4, 13; 1 Pet. i. 4 (ee ris Epunvelas eis 
7) kata mpdyvaow G00); 1 John ii, 14 (é« roe 
Gouaros tay doudrwy T. A’.), 

APOCALYPSE. 

Origen purposed to comment upon the Apo- 
calypse (Comm. Ser. in Matt. § 49), but it is un- 
certain whether he carried out his design. 
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B. Dogmatic WRITINGS.° 
On the Resurrection. 


Delarue, i. 32-37. 
Lommatzsch, xvii. 53-64. 


Origen’s writings “Ontheresurrection,” which 
are said to have consisted of two books and of a 
dialogue in two books (Hier. ap. Ruf. Apol. ii.§ 20; 
comp. Hier. Hp. xxxiii. 3 [H. C.]), preceded, in 
part at least, his essay on First Principles (c. 230). 
They were violently assailed by Methodius, and 
were considered by Jerome to abound in errors 
(Zp. \xxxiv. 7). Probably they excited opposi- 
tion by assailing the gross literalism which pre- 
vailed in the popular view of the future life. 
The fragments which remain are consistent with 
the true faith, and express it with a wise caution, 
affirming the permanence through death of the 
whole man and not of the soul only. Thus Origen 
dwells rightly on St. Paul’s image of the seed 
(Fragm. 2); and maintains a perfect correspon- 
dence between the present and the future (qualis 
fuerit uniuscujusque praeparatio in hac vita 
talis erit et resurrectio ejus), and speaks very 
happily of the “ratio substantiae corporalis ” as 
that which is permanent. 

On First Principles (ep) dpxev. 
cipiis).2 

(Four Books Periarcon.—H. C.) 

Delarue, i. 42-195. 
Lommatzsch, xxi. 


Greek. 

(1) Considerable fragments of books iii. iv., 
preserved in the Philocalia. 

(2) A. few others mainly in the letter of 
Justinian to Menas. 

Latin. 

(4) A complete translation by Rufinus, who 
took great liberties with the text. 

(2) Fragments of a translation by Jerome, 
given in a letter to Avitus (Zp. 124). 

The book On first principles is the most com- 
plete and characteristic expression of Origen’s 
opinions, It was written while he was in the 
full course of his work at Alexandria. He was 
probably at the time not much more than thirty 
years old and still a layman, but there is no 
reason to think that he modified, in any im- 
portant respects, the views which he unfolds in 
it. The book, it must be borne in mind, was 
not written for simple believers but for scholars, 
—for those who were familiar with the teaching 
of Gnosticism and Platonism; and with a view 
to questions which then first become urgent 
when men have risen to a wide view of nature 
and life. Non-Christian philosophers moved in 
a region of subtle abstractions, “ideas”: Origen 
felt. that Christianity converted these abstrac- 
tions into realities, persons, facts of a complete 
life; and he strove to express what he felt in 
the modes of thought and language of his own 
age. He aimed at presenting the highest know- 
ledge (y@ous) as an objective system. But in 
doing this he had no intention of fashioning two 
Christianities, a Christianity for the learned and 


De prin- 


¢ It is not certain what the Monobiblia, of which 
Jerome speaks (Zp. xxxiii. 3), were. They may have 
been detavhed essays on particular points. 

4 The edition of Redepenning (E. R.), Lipsiae, 1836, 
is useful and convenient. The translation by Schnitzer, 
Stuttgart, 1835, has a suggestive introduction. 
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a Christianity for the simple. The faith was 
one, one essentially and unalterably, but infinite 
in fulness, so that the trained eye could see 
more of its harmonies as it necessarily looked for 
more. Fresh wants made fresh truths visible. 
He who found much had nothing over: he who 
found little had no lack. 

The book is the earliest attempt to form a 
system of Christian doctrine, or rather a philo- 
sophy of the Christian faith. In this respect it 
marks an epoch in Christian thought, but no 
change in the contents of the Christian creed. 
The elements of the dogmatic basis are assumed 
on the authority of the church. The author’s 
object is, as he says, to shew how they can be 
arranged as a whole, bythe help either of the 
statements of Scripture or of the methods of exact 
reasoning. And however strange or startling 
the teaching of Origen may seem to us, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that this is the ac- 
count which he gives of it. He takes for granted 
that all that he brings forward is in harmony 
with received teaching. He professes to accept 
as final the same authorities as ourselves. 

The treatise consists of four books, The com- 
position is not strictly methodical. Digressions 
and repetitions interfere with the symmetry of 
the plan. But to speak generally the first book 
deals with God and creation (religious statics) ; 
the second and third books with creation and 
providence, with man and redemption (religious 
dynamics) ; and the fourth book with Holy Scrip- 
ture. Or to put the case somewhat differently, 
the first three books contain the exposition of a 
Christian philosophy, gathered round the three 
ideas of God, the world, and the rational soul, 
and the last gives the basis of it. Even in the 
repetitions (as on “the restoration of things”) 
it is not difficult to see that each successive treat- 
ment corresponds with a new point of sight. 

In the first book Origen sets out the final 
elements of all religious philosophy, God, the 
world, rational creatures. After dwelling on 
the essential nature of God as incorporeal, in- 
visible, incomprehensible, and on the charac- 
teristic relations of the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity to man, as the authors of being, and 
reason, and holiness, he gives a summary view 
of the end of human life, for the elements of a 
problem cannot be really understood until we 
have comprehended its scope. The end of life 
then, according to Origen, is the progressive 
assimilation of man to God by the voluntary 
appropriation of His gifts. Gentile philosophers 
had proposed to themselves the idea of assimila- 
tion to God, but Origen adds the means, By 
the unceasing action of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit towards us, renewed at each succes- 
sive stage of our advance, we shall be able, he 
says, with difficulty perchance, at some future 
time, to look on the holy and blessed life; and 
when once we have been enabled to reach that, 
after many struggles, we ought so to continue in 
it that no weariness may take hold on us. Each 
fresh enjoyment of that bliss ought to enlarge 
or deepen our desire for it; while we are ever 
receiving or holding, with more ardent love and 
larger grasp, the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit (i. 3, 8). 

But it will be said that this condition of pro- 
gress, effort, assimilation, involves the possibility 
of declension, indolence, the obliteration of the 
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divine image. If man can go forward he can go 
backward. Origen accepts the consequence, and 
finds in it an explanation of the actual state of 
men and angels. The present position of each 
rational being corresponds, in his judgment, with 
the use which he has hitherto made of the reve- 
lations and gifts of God. No beings were created 
originally immutable in character. Some by 
diligent obedience have been raised to the loftiest 
places in the celestial hierarchy : others by per- 
verse self-will and rebellion have sunk into the 
condition of demons. Others occupy an inter- 
mediate place, and are capable of being raised 
again to their first state, and so upward, if they 
ayail themselves of the helps which are provided 
by the love of God. “Of these,” he adds, “I 
think, as far as I can form an opinion, that this 
order of the human race was formed, which in 
the future age, or in the ages which succeed, 
when there shall be a new heaven and a new 
earth, shall be restored to that unity which 
the Lord promises in His intercessory prayer.” 
“Meanwhile, ” he continues, “both in the ages 
which are seen and temporal, and in those which 
are not seen and eternal, all rational beings who 
have fallen are dealt with according to the order, 
the character, the measure of their deserts. Some 
in the first, others in the second, some, again, 
even in the last times, through greater and 
neavier sufferings, borne through many ages, 
reformed by sharper discipline, and restored ... 
stage by stage... reach that which is invisible 
and eternal...” Only one kind of change is 
impossible. There is no such transmigration of 
souls as Plato pictured, after the fashion of the 
Hindoos, in the legend of Er the Armenian. No 
rational being can sink into the nature of a 
brute (i. 8,45; comp. c. Cels. iv. 83). 

The progress of this discussion is interrupted 
by one singular episode which is characteristic 
of the time. How, Origen asks, are we to re- 
gard the heavenly bodies,—the sun and moon and 
stars? Are they animated and rational? Are 
they the temporary abodes of souls which shall 
hereafter be released from them? Are they 
finally to be brought into the great unity, when 
“God shall be all in all”? ‘The questions, he 
admits, are bold; but he answers all in the 
affirmative, on what he held to be the authority 
of Scripture (i. 7; comp. c. Céls. y. 10 f.). 

In the second book Origen pursues, at greater 
length, that view of the visible world, as a place 
of discipline and preparation, which has been 
already indicated. He follows out as a move- 
ment what he had before regarded as a condi- 
tion. The endless variety in the situations of 
men, the inequality of their material and moral 
circumstances, their critical spiritual differences, 
all tend to shew, he argues, that the position of 
each has heen determined in accordance with 
previous conduct. And God, in His ineffable 
wisdom, has united all together with absolute 
justice, so that all these creatures, most diverse 
in themselves, combine to work out His purpose, 
while “their very variety tends to the one end 
of perfection.” All things were made for the 
sake of man and rational beings. It is through 
man, therefore, that this world, as God’s work, 
becomes complete and perfect (comp. ¢. Cels. 
iy. 99). The individual is never isolated, though 
he is never irresponsible. At every moment he 
is acting and acted upon, adding something to 
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the sum of the moral forces of the world, fur- 
nishing that out of which God is fulfilling His 
purpose. The difficulties of life, as Origen re- 
gards them, give scope for heroic effort and 
loving service. The fruits of a moral victory 
become more permanent as they are gained 
through harder toil. The obstacles and hind- 
rances by which man is hemmed in are incen- 
tives to exertion. His body is not a “prison,” 
in the sense of a place of punishment only: it is 
a beneficent provision for the discipline of beings 
to whom it furnishes such salutary restraints as 
are best fitted to further their moral growth. 
This view of the dependence of the present on 
the past—to use the forms of human speech— 
seemed to Origen to remove a difficulty which 
weighed heavily upon thoughtful men in the first 
age, as it has weighed heavily upon thoughtful 
men in our own generation. Very many said 
then that the sufferings and disparities of life, 
the contrasts of the law and the gospel, point to 
the action of rival spiritual powers, or to a 
Creator limited by something external to Him- 
self Gi. 9, 5). Not so, was Origen’s reply ; 
they simply reveal that what we see is a frag- 
ment of a yast system in which we can do no 
more than trace tendencies, consequences, signs, 
and rest upon the historic fact of the Incarna- 
tion. In this respect he ventured to regard the 
entire range of being as “ one thought” answer- 
ing to the absolutely. perfect will of God, while 
“we that are but parts can see but part, now this, 
now that.” And this seems to be the true mean- 
ing of his famous assertion, that the power of 
God in creation was finite and not infinite. It 
would, that is, be inconsistent with our ideas of 
perfect order, and therefore with our idea of the 
Divine Being, that the sum of first existences 
should not form one whole. “God made all 
things in number and measure.” The omnipo- 
tence of God is defined (as we are forced to con- 
ceive) by the absolute perfections of His nature. 
“He cannot deny Himself” (ii. 9,1; iv. 35). 
But it may be objected more definitely that 
our difficulties do not lie only in the circum- 
stances of the present: that the issues of the 
present, so far as we can see them, bring diffi- 
culties no less overwhelming: that even if we 
allow that this world is fitted to be a place of 
discipline for fallen beings who are capable of 
recovery, it is only too evident that the discipline 
does not always work amendment. Origen admits 
the fact, and draws from it the conclusion, that 
other systems of penal purification and moral 
advance follow. According to him world grows 
out of world, so to speak, till the consummation 


is reached. What is the nature or position or 


constitution of the worlds to come he does not 
attempt to define. It is enough to believe that, 
from first to last, the will of Him who is most 
righteous and most loving is fulfilled: and that 
each loftier region gained is the entrance to some 
still more glorious abode above, so that all being 
becomes, as it were, in the highest sense, a 
journey of the saints from mansion to mansion 
up to the very throne of God. 

In order to give clearness to this view Ori- 
gen follows out, in imagination, the normal 
course of the progressive training, purifying and 
illumination of men in the future. He pictures 
them passing from sphere to sphere, and resting 
in each so as to receive such revelations of the 
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' providence of God as they can grasp; lower 
phenomena are successively explained to them, 
and higher phenomena are indicated. As they 
fook backward old mysteries are illuminated: 
as they look forward unimagined mysteries stir 
their souls with divine desire. Everywhere 
their Lord is with them, and they advance from 
strength to strength through the perpetual 
supply of spiritual food. This food, he says, is 
the contemplation and understanding of God, 
according to its proper measure in each case, 
and as suits a nature which is made and created. 
And this measure—this due harmony and pro- 
portion between aim and power—it is right that 
every one should regard even now, who is begin- 
ning to see God, that is, to understand Him in 
purity of heart (ii. 11, 6 f.). 

But while Origen opens this infinite prospect 

of scene upon scene to faith or hope or imagina- 
tion, call it as we may, he goes on to shew that 
Scripture concentrates our attention upon the 

- next scene, summed up in the words, resurrec- 
tion, judgment, retribution. Nowhere is he 
more studiously anxious to keep to the teaching 
of the Word than in dealing with these cardinal 
ideas. For him the resurrection is not the repro- 
duction of any particular organism, but the pre- 
servation of complete identity of person, an 
identity maintained under new conditions, which 
ke presents under the apostolic figure of the 
growth of the plant from the seed: the seed is 
committed to the earth, perishes, and yet the 
yital power which it contains gathers a new 
frame answering to its proper nature. Judgment 
is no limited and local act, but the unimpeded 
execution of the absolute divine law by which 
the man is made to feel what he is and what he 
has become, and to bear the inexorable conse- 
quences of the revelation. Punishment is no 
vengeance, but the just severity of a righteous 
King, by which the soul is placed at least on the 
way of purification. Blessedness is no sensuous 
joy or indolent repose, but the opening vision 
‘of the divine glory, the growing insight into 
the mysteries of the fulfilment of the divine 
counsels, 

In the third book Origen discusses the moral 
basis of his system. ‘This lies in the recognition 


of free-will as the inalienable endowment of 


rational beings. But this free-will does not 
carry with it the power of independent action, 
but only the power of receiving the help which 
is extended to each according to his capacity and 
needs, and therefore just responsibility for the 
consequences of action. Such free-will offers 
a sufficient explanation, in Origen’s judgment, 
for what we see, and gives a stable foundation 
for what we hope. It places sin definitely within 
the man himself, and not without him. It. pre- 
serves the possibility of restoration, while it en- 
forces the penalty of failure. “ ‘God said,’ so he 
writes, ‘let us make man in our image after our 
likeness.’ Then the sacred writer adds, ‘and 
God made man: in the image of God made He 
him.’ This therefore that he says, ‘in the image 
ef God made He him,’ while he is silent as to 
the likeness, has no other meaning than this, 
that man received the dignity of the image at 
his first creation: while the perfection of the 
likeness is kept in the consummation (of all 
things) ; that is, that he should himself gain it 
by the efforts of his own endeavour, since the 
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possibility of perfection had been given him at 
the first...” (iii. 6, 1). 

Such a doctrine, he shews, gives a deep solem- 
nity to the moral conflicts of life. We cannot, 
even to the last, plead that we are the victims 
of circumstances or of evil spirits. The decision 
in each case, this way or that, rests with our- 
selves, yet so that all we have and are truly is 
the gift of God. Each soul obtains from the 
object of its love the power to fulfil His will. 
“It draws and takes to itself,” he says in another 
place, “the Word of God in proportion to its 
capacity and faith, And when souls have drawn 
to themselves the Word of God, and have let 
Him penetrate their senses and their under- 
standings, and haye perceived the sweetness of 
His fragrance ... filled with vigour and cheer- 
fulness they speed after him...” (in Cant. i.). 
Such a doctrine, so far from tending to Pela- 
gianism, is the very refutation of it. It lays 
down that the essence of freedom is absolute 
self-surrender: that the power of right action 
is nothing but the power of God. Every act of 
man is the act of a free being, but not an exer- 
cise of freedom: if done without dependence 
upon God, it is done in despite of freedom, re- 
sponsibly indeed, but under adverse constraint. 

The decision from moment to moment, Origen 
maintains, rests with us, but not the end. That 
is determined from the first, though the conduct 
of creatures can delay, through untold ages, the 
consummation of all things. The gift of being, 
once given, abides for ever. The rational creature 
is capable of change, of better and worse, but it 
can never cease to be. What mysteries however 
lie behind ; what is the nature of the spiritual 
body in which we shall be clothed ; whether all 
that is finite shall be gathered up in some un- 
speakable way into the absolute,—that Origen 
holds is beyond our minds to conceive. 

As the third book deals with the moral basis 
of Origen’s system, so the fourth and last deals 
with its dogmatic basis. This order of succes- 
sion in the treatise is unusual, and yet it is in- 
telligible. It moves from the universal to the 
special; from that which is most abstract to 
that which is most concrete; from the heights 
of speculation to the rule of authority. “ In 
investigating such great subjects as these,” 
Origen writes, “we are not content with com- 
mon ideas and the clear evidence of what we see, 
but we take testimonies to prove what we state, 
even those which are drawn from the Scriptures 
which we believe to be divine” (iv. 1). There- 
fore, in conclusion, he examines with a reverence, 
an insight, a humility, a grandeur of feeling 
never surpassed, the questions of the inspiration 
and the interpretation of the Bible. The intel- 
lectual value of the work may best be charac- 
terised by one fact, A single sentence taken 
from it was quoted by Butler as containing the 
germ of his Analogy. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Delarue, i. 37-41. 
Lommatzsch, xvii. 65-78. 

Before he left Alexandria Origen wrote ten 
books of miscellanies (Stpwmareis : comp. Euseb. 
H, Zl. vi. 18).° In these he appears to have dis- 


(ae ss ee 

e In H. O. the title “Stromatum,” without any further 
definition, is given after the Books on Leviticus and 
before those on Isalah. 
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cussed various topics in the light of ancient 
philosophy and Scripture (Hier. Lip. ad Magn. 
Ixx, 4), The three fragments which remain, in 
a Latin translation, give no sufficient idea of 
their contents. The first, from the sixth book, 
touches on the permissibility of deflection from 
literal truth, following out a remark of Plato 
(Hier. adv. Ruf. i. §18: comp. Hom. xix. in Jer. 
§7; Hom. in Lev. iii, § 4). The second, from 
the tenth book, contains brief notes on the history 
of Susanna and Bel (Dan. xiii. xiv.) added by 
Jerome to his commentary on Daniel. The third, 
from the same book, gives an interpretation of 
Gal. v. 13, which is referred to the spiritual 
understanding of the narratives of Scripture 
(lier. ad loc. Compare also Hier. in Jerem. iv, 
xxii, 24 ff.) 

Lerrer 10 JULIUS AVRICANUS ON THE HIS- 
TORY or Susanna (Dan. xiii.), 

This letter was written from Nicomedia (§ 15), 
and probably on the occasion of Origen’s second 
visit to Greece (c. 240). It .contains a reply to 
the objections which Julius Africanus urged 
against the authenticity of the history of 
Susanna, and offers a crucial and startling proof 
of Origen’s deficiency in historical criticism. Afri- 
canus pointed out, among other things, that the 
writing must have been Greek originally, from 
the plays upon words which it contains, and 
that it was not contained in the “Hebrew ” 
Daniel. To these arguments Origen answers 
that he had indeed been unable (pian yap 4 
GAHGem) to find Hebrew equivalents to the 
paronomasias quoted, but that they may exist ; 
and that the Jews had probably omitted the 
history to save the honour of their elders. In 
thus vindicating the authority of the narrative, 
on the evidence of the current Greek Bible, he 
recognises the difference between “the Scriptures 
of the Jews” and “the Scriptures of the church,” 
which became fruitful in confusion afterwards. 
He is unwilling to sacrifice anything which he 
has found held to be sacred. Providence, he 
held, must have provided for the edification of 
the church. It is well, too, to remember the 
words which bid us “not to remove the eternal 
landmarks (aiévia 8pia) which those set who 
were before us” ($$ 4 ff). If it is natural to 
admire the reverence of the scholar, made doubly 
sensitive perhaps by the controversies which he 
had unwillingly raised, it must be allowed that 
tight lies with the aged Africanus, who could 
address Origen as “a son,” and whose judgment 
was in the spirit of his own noble saying :—“ May 
such a principle never prevail in the church of 
Christ that falsehood’ is framed for His praise 
and glory ” (Fragm. ap. Routh, R. &. ii. 230). 


C. THE EIGHT BOOKS AGAINST CELSUS. 


Delarue, i. 310-799, 
Lommatzsch. 


The following MSS. of the Books against Celsus 
are known more or less imperfectly : : 


1, Cod. August. (Munich, Cod; Graec. Ixiv.) saec. 
xvi, followed in the main by D. Hoeschel in the 
Lditio princeps, (See Reiser, Catol. p. 38.) 

2. Cod. Palatinus, used also by Hoeschel.f 


f Hoeschel says on his titlepage that he edited the Book 
“ex bibliothecis Elect, Palat. Boica et Aug.” In his 
notes he refers several times to « Codex Palatinus,” I 
am not aware that this MS. has been identified. 
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8. Cod. Vatic. (Rome) Montfaucon, Bibl. MSS. i. 
12 E. [Used by Persona for the Latin trans- 
lation ?] 
4. Cod. Ottobon. (Rome) Montfaucon, J. c.i. 1863. 
5. Cod. Ambros. (Milan) 4c, Celsum volumina 
tria.’ Montfaucon, 1, c. i. 502 p, 
6. Cod. Bodl. Miscell. 21 (Oxford). Saec. xy. 
% » 36, 7 (Oxford). Saec, xvi. 
Bks. i. and part of ii. 
8. Cod. Coll. Novi (Oxford). Saec, xvi. A gift of 
Card. Pole to the college. 
9. Cod. S. Marci, 44 (Venice), Saec, xiv. 
10. ——. +45 (Venice), Saec, xiv. 
We » 46 (Venice). Sacc, xv. 
12. Cod. Leidensis (Leyden). Fabricius, vii. p. 220. 
Delarue says that his text was collated with 
eight MSS, :—« Regio, Basiliensi, Jobiano, qui 
nunc est ecclesiae cathedralis Parisiensis, duobus 
Vaticanis [recenti et vetere, ii. 11] et tribus 
Anglicanis” (i. p. 315), but he gives no further 
details. They probably included 38, 4, 6, 7, 8. 
The MSS. agree not unfrequently in readings 
which are obviously corrupt, and differ from 
the text in the Philocalia ; but as yet they have 
not been so examined as to determine their 
mutual relations. Elie Bouhéreau in his French 
translation of the work (Amsterdam, 1700) 
shewed great skill, with too much boldness, in 
dealing with the text ; and Mosheim in the Pre- 
face to his valuable German translation (Ham- 
burg, 1745) says justly ; “« Bouhereau, der nichts 
mehr als seinen Witz hat brauchen kénnen, hat 
weit mehr kranke Stellen des Origenes geschickt 
geheilet als Carl de la Rue mit allen seinen acht 
alten Abschriften ” (Pref. p. 8). ' 
An edition of Books iiy. was published by 
Prof. W. Selwyn. (Cambridge, 1872-4) with 
short critical notes and some emendations, The 
best English translation is that by Dr. Crombie, 
in Clark’s Ante-WMicene Christian Library, Edin- 
burgh, 1869, 1872. The French translation by 
Bouhéreau, and the German’ translation by 
Mosheim (see above) are of considerable yalue. 
The earlier apologists had been called upon 
to defend Christianity against the outbursts of 
popular prejudice, as a system compatible with 
civil and social order. “Origen, in his Books 
against Celsus, entered upon a far wider field. 
It was his object to defend the faith against a 
comprehensive attack, conducted by critical, his- 
torical, and philosophical, as well as by political, 
arguments. He undertook the work very un- 
willingly, at the urgent request of his friend 
Ambrosius, but when he had once undertaken it, 
he threw into the labour the whole energy of 
his genius. Celsus was an opponent worthy of 
his antagonism [Cztsus]; and Origen has at 
least done justice to his adversary, by allowing 
him to state his case in his own words, and fol- 
lowing him step by step in the great controversy. 
At first Origen proposed to deal with the attack 
of Celsus in a general form; but after i. 27 he 
quotes the objections of Celsus, in the order of 
their occurrence, and deals with them one by 
one, so that it is possible to reconstruct the work 
of Celsus, in great part, from Origen’s quota- 
tions, It would be difficult to overrate the im-, 
portance both of the attack and of the defence 
in relation to the history of religious opinion in 
the 2nd and 8rd centuries. The form of objec- 
tions changes; but it may be said fairly that 
every essential type of objection to Christianity 
finds its representative in Celsus’ statements, 
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and Origen suggests in reply thoughts, often 
disguised in strange dresses, which may yet be 
fruitful. 

No outline can convey a true idea of the ful- 
ness and variety of the contents of the treatise. 
It may however indicate the range of the dis- 
cussion. Speaking broadly the whole work falls 
into three parts,—the controversy on the history 
of Christianity (books i. ii.), the controversy on 
the general character and idea of Christianity 
(books iii—v.), the controversy on the relations 
of Christianity to philosophy, to popular religion, 
and to national life (books vi—viii.). There are 
necessarily many repetitions, but in the main this 
view appears to represent the course of the argu- 
ment. The lines of the discussion were laid down 
by Celsus: Origen simply followed him. 

After some introductory chapters (i. 1-27), 
which deal with a large number of miscellaneous 
objections to Christianity as illegal, secret, of 
barbarous origin, inspired by a demoniac power, 
an offshoot of Judaism, Origen meets Celsus’ first 
serious attack, which is directed against the 
Christian interpretation of the gospel history. 
Tn this case Celsus places his arguments in the 
mouth ofa Jew. The character, as Origen points 
out, is not consistently maintained, but the 
original conception is ingenious. A Jew might 
reasonably be supposed to be the best critic of a 
system which sprang out of his own people. The 
chief aim. of the objector is to shew that the 
miraculous narratives of the gospels are untrust- 
worthy, inconclusive in themselves, and that 
the details of the Lord’s life, so far as they can 
be ascertained, furnish no adequate support to 
the Christian theory of His person. The criti- 
eism is wholly external and unsympathetic. 
Can we suppose, Celsus asks, that He who was 
God would be afraid and flee to Egypt (i. 66)? 
that He could have had a body like other men 
(i. 69; ii. 36)? that He would have lived a sordid 
wandering life, with a few mean followers (i. 62)? 
that He would have borne insults without exact- 
ing vengeance (ii. 35)? that He would have been 
met with incredulity (ji. 75)? that He would 
have died upon the cross (ii. 68)? that He would 
have shewn Himself only to friends if He rose 
again (ii. 63)? For the rest he repeats the Jewish 
story of the shameful birth of Christ, and of His 
education in Egypt, where Celsus supposes that 
He learned the magical arts by which He was 
enabled to impose upon His countrymen, These 
illustrations sufficiently shew the fatal weakness 
of Celsus’ position. He has no eye for the facts 
of the inner life. He makes no effort to appre- 
hend the gospel offered in what Christ did and was, 
as a revelation of spiritual power; and Origen 
rises immeasurably superior to him in his vin- 
dication of the majesty of Christ’s humiliation 
and sufferings (i. 29 ff.). He shews that Christ 
did “dawn as a sun” upon the world (ii. 30), 
when judged by a moral and not by an external 
standard (ii. 40): that He left to His disciples 
~ the abiding power of doing “greater works ” 
than He Himself did in His earthly life (ii. 48) ; 
that the actual energy of Christianity in regen- 
erating men,’ was a proof that He who was its 
spring was more than man (ii, 79). 


& Seen, for example,in one like St. Paul, of whom 
Celsus took no notice (i. 63). : 
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Tn the third and following books Celsus appears 
in his own person. He first attacks Christianity 
as being, like Judaism, originally a revolutionary 
system, based upon an idle faith in legends no 
more worthy of credence than those of Greece 
(iii. 1-43) ; and then he paints it in detail as a 
religion of threats and promises, appealing only 
to the ignorant and the sinful, unworthy of wise 
men, and, in fact, not addressed to them, or even 
excluding them (iii, 44-81). Here again Origen 
has an easy victory. He has no difficulty in 
shewing that no real parallel can be established 
between the Greek heroes (iii. 22), or, as Celsus 
had ventured to suggest, Antinous (iii. 36 ff.) 
and Christ. On the other side he van reply with 
the power of a life-long experience, that while the 
message of the gospel is universal and divine in 
its universality, “education is a way to virtue,” 
a help towards the knowledge of God (iii. 45, 
49, 58, 74), contributory, but not essentially 
supreme, But he rightly insists on placing the 
issue as to its claims in the moral and not in the 
intellectual realm. Christians are the proof of 
their creed, They are visibly transformed in 
character: the ignorant are proved wise, sinners 
are made holy (iii. 51, 64, 78 ff). 

The fourth and fifth books are in many respects 
the most interesting of all. In these Origen meets 
Celsus’ attack upon that which is the central 
idea of Christianity, and indeed of Biblical reve- 
lation, the Coming of God. This necessarily 
includes the discussion of the Biblical view of 
man’s relation to God and nature. The conten~ 
tions of Celsus are that there can be no sufficient. 
cause and no adequate end for “a coming of God” 
(iv. 1-28): that the account of God’s dealings 
with men in the Old Testament is obviously in- 
credible (iv. 29-50): that nature is fixed, even 
as to the amount of evil (iv. 62), and that man 
is presumptuous in claiming a superiority over 
what he calls irrational animals (iv. 54-99). In 
especial he dwells on the irrationality of the 
belief of a coming of God to judgment (vy. 1-24) ; 
and maintains that there is a divine order in the 
distribution of the world among different nations, 
in which the Jews have no prerogative (v. 25-50). 
On all grounds therefore, he concludes, the claims 
of Christianity to be a universal religion, based 
on the coming of God to earth, are absurd. In 
treating these arguments Origen had a more 
arduous work to achieve than he had hitherto 
accomplished. ‘Ihe time had not then come—_ 
probably it has not come yet—when such far- 
reaching objections could be completely met. 
And Origen was greatly embarrassed by his want 
of that historic sense which is essential to the 
apprehension of the order of the divine revela- 
tions. His treatment of the Old Testament nar- 
ratives is unsatisfactory ; and it is remarkable 
that he does not apply his own views on the 
unity of the whole plan of being, as grasped by 
man, in partial explanation at least of the present 
mysteries of life. They underlie indeed all that 
he says; and much that he urges in detail is ot 
great weight, as his remarks upon the conception 
of a divine coming (iv. 5 ff., 13 f.), on the rational 
dignity of man (iv. 13, 23 ff, 30), on the anthro- 
popathic language of Scripture (iv. 71 ff), on 
the resurrection (v. 16 #f.). 

In the last three books Origen enters again 
upon surer ground. He examines Celsus’ par~ 
allels to the teaching of Scripture on the know~ 
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ledge of God and the kingdom of heaven, drawn 
from Gentile sources (vi. 1-23); and after a 
digression on a mystical diagnosis of some here- 
_ tical sect, which Celsus had brought forward as a 
specimen of Christian teaching (vi. 2440), he 
passes to the true teaching on Satan and the Son 
of God and creation (vi. 41-65), and unfolds more 
in detail the doctrine of a spiritual revelation 
through Christ (vi. 66-81). This leads toa vindi- 
cation of the Old Testament prophecies of Christ 
(vii. 1-17), of the compatibility of the two dispen- 
sations (vii. 18-26), and of the Christian idea of 
the future life (vii. 27-40). Celsus proposed to 
point Christians to some better way, but Origen 
shews that he has failed: the purity of Christians 
puts to shame the lives of other men (vii. 41-61). 

The remainder of the treatise is occupied with 
arguments bearing upon the relations of Christi- 
anity to popular worship and civil duties. Celsus 
urged that the “demons,” the gods of polytheism, 
might justly claim some worship, as having been 
entrusted with certain offices in the world (vii. 
62-viii, 32); that the circumstances of life de- 
mand reasonable conformity to the established 
worship, which includes what is true in the 
Christian faith (viii. 33-68); that civil obedience 
is paramount (viii. 69-75). Origen replies in 
‘detail ; and specially he shews that the worship 
of one God is the essence of true worship (viii. 
12 f.); that Christianity has a consistent cer- 
tainty of belief, with which no strange opinions 
can be put into comparison (viii. 53 ff.); that 
Christians do, in the noblest sense, support the 
<ivil powers by their lives, by their prayers, by 
their organization (viii. 75). 

The spirit of the arguments on both sides is, 
it will be seen, essentially modern: in the mode 
of treatment there is much that is characteristic 
of the age in which the writers lived. Two 
points of very different nature will especially 
strike the student. The first is the peculiar 
stress which Origen, in common with other early 
writers, and not with them only, lays upon iso- 
lated passages of the prophets and of the Old 
Testament generally : the second, the unques- 
tioning belief which he, in common with Celsus, 
accords to the claims of magic and augury (i. 6, 
67; iv. 92 f.; vii. 67; viii. 58). But when every 
deduction has been made, it would not be easy to 
point to a discussion of the claims of Christianity 
more comprehensive or more rich in pregnant 
thought. Among early apologies it has no rival. 
The constant presence of a real antagonist gives 
unflagging vigour to the debate; and the con- 
scious power of Origen lies in the appeal which 
he could make to the Christian life as the one 
unanswerable proof of the Christian faith (comp. 
Praef. 2; i. 27, 67 s. f.). 

In addition to the passages of the treatise 
which have been already noticed, there are many 
others of great interest, which are worthy of 
study apart from the context. Such are Origen’s 
remarks on the spirit of controversy (vii. 46) ; 
on the moral power of Christianity, its univer- 
sality, and its fitness for man Gi. 64; iii, 28, 40, 
54, 625 iv. 26; vii. 17, 35, 42, 59); on fore- 
knowledge (ii. 19 ff.); on the anthropomorphism 
of Scripture (vi. 60 ff.); on the beauty of the 
ideal hope of the Christian (iii, 81); on the ideal 
of worship (viii. 17 f.; vii. 44); on the divisions 
of Christians (iii. 12f.; vy. 61); on spiritual 
fellowship (viii. 64); on future unity (viii. 72), 
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Compare, in addition to the general writers on 
Origen— 

Aubé, B., La poiemique paienne & la fin du 
1lme Siécle, Paris, 1878. 

Keim. Th., Celsus’ wahres Wort... Zurich, 1873. 

Pélagaud, E., Etude sur Celse ... Paris, 1878. 

Lagrange (F.), Abbé, La Raison et la Kot... 
Paris, 1856. 

Kind (A.), Zeleologie u. Naturalismus ... Jena 
1875. 


D. PRacticaL Works. 
On PRAYER. 
Delarue, i. 195-272. 
Lommatzsch, xvii. 79 ff. 


Origen’s essay on prayer was addressed to 
Ambrosius and Tatiana (¢:Aouadécrato Kad 
ynowraro &v OeoreBelg GdeApol, c. 33), in 
answer to inquiries which they proposed to him 
as to the efficacy, the manner, the subject, the 
circumstances of prayer. No writing of Origen 
is more free from his characteristic faults, or 
more full of beautiful thoughts. He examines 
first the meaning and use of ey (§ 3), and the 
objections urged against the efficacy of prayer, 
that God foreknows the future, and that all 
things take place according to His will (§ 5). 
Divine foreknowledge does not, he points out, 
take away man’s responsibility: the moral atti- 
tude of prayer is in itself a sufficient blessing 
upon it (§§ 6 ff). Prayer establishes an active 
communion between Christ and the angels in 
heaven (§§ 10 f.); and the duty of prayer is 
enforced by the example of Christ and the saints 
(§§ 13 f.). Prayer must be addressed to God 
only, “our Father in heaven,” and not to Christ 
the Son as apart from the Father, but to the 
Father through Him ($15). The proper objects 
of prayer are things heavenly, to which “the 
shadow ”—things earthly—may follow or not 
(§§ 16 f.), These general reflections are illus- 
trated by a detailed exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, as given by St. Matthew, with reference 
also to the corresponding prayer in St. Luke 
(§§ 18-30). The last chapters (S§ 31-33) give 
interesting details as to the appropriate disposi- 
tion, the attitude, the place, the direction (kAiua), 
the topics of prayer. He who prays will by 


preference, Origen says, pray standing, with. 


eyes and hands uplifted, and turned to the East. 

The observations on the habit of prayer (§ 8), 
on the sympathy of the dead with the living 
(§ 11), on life as “one great unbroken prayer” 
(§ 12, ula cuvarrouévn peyddn edxh), on the 
preparation for prayer (§ 31), are of singular 
beauty. Elsewhere Origen dwells on the power 
of the prayers of the church (in Rom. x. § 15), 
even for heathen benefactors (Comm. Ser. in Matt. 
§ 120). 

The essay is found complete in one MS. only, 


Cod. Holmiensis of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. Delarwe - 


found the last chapters (31-end) in a Colbertine 
MS., and had the advantage of a collation of the 
Trinity MS. by the skilful hand of J, Walker, 
with Bentley’s conjectural emendations. 
Tur Exuorration To Marryrpom (eis ap- 

tipiov mpotpemtixds Adbyos). 

Delarue, i. 273-310. 

Lommatzsch, xx. 2217 ff, 


In the persecution of Maximinus (235-237), 
Ambrosius and Theoctetus, a presbyter of Caesarea, 
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were thrown into prison. Origen addressed them 
in a book written from his heart: as a boy and 
as an old man he looked face to face on martyr- 
dom. Their sufferings, he tells them, are a proof 
of their maturity (¢. 1), and in some sense the 
price of future blessedness (2), for which man’s 
earthly frame is unfitted (3 ff.). The denial of 
Christ, on the other hand, is the most grievous 
wrong to God(6 ff.). Believers are indeed pledged 
to endurance, which will be repaid with un- 
speakable joys (12 ff.). Moreover they are en- 
couraged in their trials by the thought of the 
unseen spiritual witnesses by whom they are 
surrounded in the season of their outward suffer- 
ings (18 ff.), and by the examples of those who 
have already triumphed (22 ff.). By martyrdom 
man can shew his gratitude to God (28 f.), and 
at the same time receive afresh the forgiveness 
of baptism, offering, as a true priest, the sacrifice 
of himself (30; comp. Hom. vii. in Jud. 2). So 
he conquers demons (32). And the predictions 
of the Lord shew that he is not forgotten (34 ff), 
but rather that some counsel of love is fulfilled 
for him through affliction (39 ff.), such as we 
can represent to ourselves by the union of the 
soul with God when it is freed from the distrac- 
tions of life (47 ff.). Perhaps, too, it may be 
that the blood of martyrs may have some virtue 
to gain others, for the truth (50, rdxa TO Tile 
aluart Toy waptipwy ayopabncovTal Ties: Comp. 
Hom. in Num. x. 2; ¢. Cels. viii. 44). 

E. Critica, Writines [Hexapua]. 

¥, LETTers. 

(Eleven “books” of Letters in all, two books 
of letters in defence of his works.—H. C.) 


Delarue, i. 3-32. 
Lommatzsch, xvii. 1 ff. 


Eusebius relates that he had made a collection 
of Origen’s letters, containing more than a hun- 
dred (H. B. vi. 36, 2). Of these two only re- 
main entire, those to Julius Africanus and Gre- 
gory, and of the remainder the fragments and 
notices are most meagre. The famous sentence 
from his letter to his father has been already 
quoted (p. 98). In another fragment (Dela- 
rue, i. p. 3, from Suidas, s. 0. "Opryévns) he 
gives a lively picture of the incessant labour 
which the zeal of Ambrosius imposed upon him. 
A third fragment of great interest, preserved by 
Eusebius, contains a defence of his study of heathen 
philosophy (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 19). Another im- 
portant passage of a letter addressed to friends 
at Alexandria, in which he complains of the mis- 
representations of those who professed to give 
accounts of controversies which they had held 
with him, has been preserved in a Latin transla- 
tion by Jerome and Rufinus (Delarue, i. p. 5). 
Of the many letters which he wrote in defence 
of his orthodoxy, including one to Fabianus, 
bishop of Rome (Euseb. H. H. vi. 36; comp. Hier. 
Ep. 41 (65) ), nothing remains. In like manner 
his letters to Beryllus (Hier. de Vir. ZU. 60), to 
his scholar Trypho (id. 57), to the emperor Philip 
and his wife (or mother) (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 36 ; 
Hier. de Vir. Iil. 54), have also perished. 

To Gregory of Neo-Caesarea, 

Gregory was as yet undecided as to his pro- 
fession when this letter was written (c. 236-7; 
comp. pp. 101 f.). Origen expresses his ear- 
nest desire that his ‘“‘son” will devote all his 
knowledge of general literature and the fruits 
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of wide discipline to Christianity (c. 1). He 
illustrates this use of secular learning by the 
“spoiling of the Egyptians” (c. 2); and con- 
cludes his appeal by a striking exhortation to 
Gregory to study Scripture (mpécexe rH Tau 
Oclov ypapav dvayvécer GAA mpdcexe): “He 
that said knock ... and seek ... said also, Ask 
and it shall be given” (c. 3). Comp. Draseke, 
Der Brief d. Orig. an Gregorios ... Jahrb. f. Pro- 
test. Theol. 1881 1. 

The letter to Julius Africanus has been already 
noticed (p. 122). 

G, THE PHILOCALIA. 

Some notice must be given of this admirable 
collection of extracts from Origen’s writings, to 
which the preservation of many fragments of 
the Greek text is due. It was made, as it ap- 
pears, by Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil; and 
the former sent it to Theodosius bishop of 
Tyana, about A.D. 382, with a letter (Greg. Naz. 
Ep. exv.) in which he says: “That you may 
have some memorial from us, and at the same 
time from the holy Basil, we have sent you a 
small volume of the ‘Choice thoughts’ of 
Origen (ruxrloy THs Apryévous SiAoKaAtas), con- 
taining extracts of passages serviceable for 
scholars (rots piAoAdyais). Be pleased to accept 
it, and to give us some proof of its usefulness with 
the aid of industry and the Spirit.” 

The Philocalia is of great interest, not only 
from the intrinsic excellence of the passages 
which it contains, but as shewing what Catholic 
saints held to be characteristic thoughts in 
Origen’s teaching. 

The book consists of xxvii. chapters, which 
treat of the following subjects: 

1. On the Inspiration of divine Scripture- 
How Scripture should be read and understood. 
What is the reason (Adyos) of its obscurity, and 
of that in it which is impossible or irrational 
according to the letter (xara 7d pqrdv).—Long 
extracts from the fourth book on First Prin- 
ciples, § 1-23; an extract from the Com- 
mentary on Psalm. (li.); an extract from the 
Second Homily on Leviticus. 

2. That divine Scripture is elosed (éxAetoraty 
and sealed.—Extracts from the Book on Ps. i. 

3. Why the Inspired Books [of the Old Test.]. 
are twenty-two.—Extract from the same Book 
on Ps. i, 

4, Of the solecism and poor style of Scripture. 
—Extracts from the Yourth Book on St. John. 

5. What is much-speaking, and what are 
“many books;” and that inspired Scripture is. 
one Book.—Extracts from the Vifth Book on. 
St. John. 

6. That divine Scripture is one instrument of 
God, perfect and fitted (for its work).—Extract. 
from the Second Book on St. Matthew. 

7. On the special character (rod id:éuaros) of 
the persons of divine Scripture.—Extracts from. 
(1) the early Book on Canticles, (Z) the Fourth, 
Homily on the Acts. 

8. On the duty of not endeavouring to correct, 
the inaccurate (coAoroeid4) phrases of Scripture 
and those which are not capable of being under- 
stood according to the letter, seeing that they 
contain deep propriety of thought (oad 7d THis 
diavolas &kéAovOov) for those who can under- 
stand.—Extract from the Commentary on Hosea. 

9. What is the reason that divine Scripture 
often uses the same term in different significa- 
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tions, and (that) in the same place.—Extract 
trom the News Book on the Romans. 

10. On s in divine Scripture which 
Seam to involve some stone of stumbling or rock 
of  offence.— Extract from the Thirty-ninth 
Homily on Jeremiah. 


U1, That we must seck the nourishment sup- 
plied by all inspired Scripture, and not turn 
ee the passages (bard) troubled by heretics 

eu 


With ill-advised difioulties 
Phoeow), nor slight them, but make use of them 


also, being kept from the confusion which 
attaches to unbelief—Extracts from the Zicen- 


Heth Book on Evekiel, 
12, That he should not faint in the reading 


of divine Scripture who does not understand the 


clark riddles and parables it contains,—Extract 
from the Zhwentieta Homily on Joshua. 


18, When and to whom the lessons of philo- 
sophy are serviceable to the explanation of the 
sacred Scriptures, with Scripture testimony.— 


Letter to Gregory. 

14. That it is most heoessary for those who 
wish not to fail of the 
the divine Soriptures to 
ciples or preparatory discipline (uadjuara Fro 
spomadeduara) which ap y to their use, with- 
out which they cannot set forth the exact mean- 
ing of the thoughts expressed as they should 
do.—Extract from the Third Book on Genesis. 

18. A reply to the Greek philosophers who 
disparage the poverty of the style of the divine 
Scriptures, and maintain that the noble truths 
in Christianity have been better expressed among 
the Greeks ; and who further say that the Lord s 
person was ill-favoured ; with the reason of the 
different forms of the Word.—Extracts from the 
SG and Seventh Boots against Celsus,® e. Cels, 
Vic 1-3 (with a fragm. from i, 2); vii, 58-61; 
vi. 75-77 (with fragments from i, 42, 63 3 1. 15; 
and one of uncertain source, p, 89 L.). 

16. Of those who malign Christianity on ac- 
count of the heresies in the Church.—Extract 
from the Tin’ Book against Celsus (ce. Cels. iii, 
12-14, with fragments from vy. 61, 63). 

17. A reply to those philosophers who say 
that it makes no difference if we call Him who 
is God over all by the name Zeus, current among 
the Greeks, or by that which is used by Indians or 
Egyptians.—Extracts from the ‘Thad and Fifth 
Books against Celsus (Cells, i 21-25; v.45, 46; 
iv, 48 fragm.). 

18. A reply to the Greek philosophers who 
profess universal knowledge, and blame the 
Simple faith (7) avetéracropy tis xlorews) of 
the mass of Christians, and charge them with 
preferring folly to wisdom in life; and who 
say that no wise or educated man has become a 
disciple of Jesus . Extracts from the 
First and Third Books against Celsus (e. Cels. i. 
S113 19b, 205 12, 13; 62b-8E sik 44-54; 
Th, 74). 

19. That our faith in the Lond has nothing in 
eommon with the irrational, superstitious faith 
of the Gentiles... And in reply to those 
who say, How do we think that ce is God 
when He had a mortal body ?—Extracts from the 


& Te will be noticed that the of the sources 
of the extracts given in the book is not always exact or 
Sorrect. 


Qvepyuos erawo- 


truth in understanding 
Know the logical prin- 
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same (Third) Book against Celsus (c. Cels. iii 
38-42 a). 

20. A reply to those who say that the whole 
world was made, not for man, but for irrational 
creatures... who live with less toil than men .. . 
and foreknow the future. Wherein is an argu- 
ment against transmigration and on augury ... 
Been from the Fourth Book cijainst Calis 
(c. Cels, iv. 73b-76a, 78-99). 

21. Of free-will, with an explanation of the 
sayings of Scripture which seem to deny it.— 
Extract trom the Third Book of First Principles. 

22. What is the dispersion of the rational or 
human souls indicated under a veil in the build- 
ing of the Tower, and the confusion of tongues... 
—Extract from the Fifth Book against Celsus 
(ce. Cels. ¥. 25-28, 35, 28b-32). 

23. On Fate, and the reconciliation of divine 
foreknowledge with human freedom; and how 
the stars do not determine the affairs of men, 
but only indicate them. . . Extracts from G.) the 
Third Book on Genesis, Gi) the Second Book 
against Celsus (c. Cels. ii, 20b). 

24. Ofmatter, that it is not uncreated (Gyérvn- 
Tos) or the heres evil_—From the a ane 
of the Eve cal P; ion of Eusebius (Euseb. 
hep tegen 

25. That the separation to a special work 
(Rom. i. 1) from foreknowledge does not destroy 
free-will.—Extract from the First Book on the 
Romans. 

26. Of the question as to things and 
evil . . . Extract from the Book on Ps. = 

27. On the phrase: “He hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart.""—Extracts from unnamed books ; and from 
notes on Exodus, and from the Sscond Book on 
Cantieles. 

The MSS. of the Philocalia are numerous. One 
at Venice (No. 47) is referred to the 11th century. 
A MS. at New College Oxford is of interest as 
sent been presented to the Society by Cardinal 

le. 


Tt does not fall within the scope of this article 
to notice in detail the works which have been 
falsely attributed to Origen. Of these the most 
important are : 

Lhe Dialogue against the Marcionites (A 
kata Mapxiemordy } wept tis cis Gedy dpBns 
wlotews). 

Delarue, i. 800 ff. 
xvi. 246 #1 


a er ee 


Origen (Delarue, 2, S43 ff; Lommatzssch, xvi, 341 ff). 
Comp. Routh, Rell, Saerag, ii, TT. 


Passage is also found & rg "Qoryerous mpds Mapmamorés, 
tc. the Dialogue of Adamantius, which they could hardly 
have attributed to him. 

® See also § ix. note, p. 140. 

1 There is a MS. of the Dialogue in the Gale collection 
(O. 4.41) with the following note : “ Collatus est hic Codex 
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Philosophumena, a fragment of a treatise 
“acainst all heresies.” 


Delarue, i. 872 ff. 
Lommatzsch, xxv. 279 ff. 


Commentaries on Job (three books), written 
after 311. 


Delarue, ii. 850 ff. 
Lommatzsch, xvi. 1 ff. 


Philosophumena, published under the name of 
Origen from a Paris MS. by E. Miller, Oxford, 
ay but now generally attributed to Hippo- 
ytus. 

It is probable that the Lemicon of Hebrew 
names, published under the name of Origen by 
Martianay (Hieron. iii. pp. 1203 ff, ed. Migne), 
has at least an Origenian foundation, and the 
interpretations deserve comparison with those 
scattered through Origen’s Greek works, Comp. 
Fabricius, Bibl. Graeca, vii. 226 £.™ 

V. View or Curistran Lire. 

The picture of Christian life which is drawn 
in Origen’s writings, is less complete and vivid 
than might have been expected. It represents 
a society already sufficiently large, powerful, 
and wealthy, to offer examples of popular vices. 
Origen contrasts the Christians of his own day 
with those of an earlier time, and pronounces 
them unworthy to bear the name of “ faithful ” 
(Hom. in Jer. iv. 83; comp. in Matt. xvii. 24), 
Some who were Christians by birth were unduly 
proud of their descent (in Matt, xv. § 26). 
Others retained their devotion to pagan super- 
stitions — astrology, auguries, necromancy (in 
Josh, v. 6, vii. 45 comp. in Matt. xiii. § 6) 
and secular amusements (Hom. in Lev. ix. 9, 
xi. 1). There were many spiritual “ Gibeonites ” 
among them, men who gave liberal offerings to 
the churches but not their lives (in Josh, x. 
1, 3). The attendance at church services was 
infrequent (in Josh. i.7; Hom. in Gen. x. 1, 3). 
The worshippers were inattentive (Hom. in Dz. 
xiii, 2) and impatient (Hom. in Jud. vi. 1). 
Commercial dishonesty (in Matt. xv. 13) and 
hardness (Sel. in Job. p. 341 L.) had to be re- 
proved. , 

Such faults call out the preacher’s denuncia- 
tions at all times. Origen deals with an evil 
more characteristic of his age when he dwells on 
the growing ambition of the clergy. High places 
in the hierarchy were now sought by favour and 
by gifts (Hom. in Num. xxii. 4; comp. in Matt. 
xvi. 22; Comm. Ser. §§ 9, 10, 12). Prelates 
endeavoured to nominate their kinsmen as their 
successors (id. xxii. 4); and shrank from boldly 
rebuking vice lest they should lose the favour 


The MS, in the Library of Trinity College which is 
referred to is marked B. 9,10, The colophon is: “In 
gratiam praestantissimi et reverendissimi viri Isaaci 
Vossii I, V.D. describebam Lutetiae Parisiorum, Decembri 
1647, ego Claudius Sarranius.” The MS. was given by 
Voss to H. Thorndike, 

m One apocryphal Homily On Mary Magdalene 
deserves to be noticed on account of its wide popularity. 
Chaucer says that; 

“He made also, gon is a grete while, 
Origenes upon the Maudelaine.” 
Legend of Good Women, 424, 
But the Lamentation of Marie Magdaleine, which is 
often printed among his works, is generally held to be 
spurious. . 
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of the people (in Josh. vii. 6), using the powers 


of discipline from passion rather than with judg- 


ment (in Matt. Comm. Ser. § 14), so that their 
conduct already caused open scandal (Hom. in 
Num. ii. 17). They too often forgot humility at 
their ordination (Hom. in Bzech. ix, 2). They 


despised the counsel of men of lower rank, “not 


to speak of that of a layman or a Gentile” 


(Hom. in Ex. xi. 6). 


Origen in particular denounces the pride 
of the leading men in the Christian society, 
which already exceeded that. of Gentile tyrants, 
especially in the more important cities (in Matt. 
xvi. 8). 

It is natural that a public teacher should 
dwell on vices rather than on virtues, but 
Origen’s language must not be forgotten when 
an estimate is made of the early church. 

Yet, according to Origen, traces still remained 
in his time of the miraculous endowments of the 
apostolic church, which he had himself seen (c. 
Cels. ii. 8, iii, 24; in Joh. tom. xx. 28, Hon Kar 
Aelupora; comp. c. Cels. i. 2), Exorcism was 
habitually practised (Hom. in Jos. xxiv. Dy: 
Demons were expelled, many cures were wrought, 
future events were foreseen by Christians through 
the help of the Spirit’ (c. Cels. i. 46 ; comp. i. 25, 
iii, 36, viii. 58); and he says that the “name of 
Jesus” was sometimes powerful against demons, 
even when named by bad men (c. Cels. i. 6; 
comp. v. 45). 

But this testimony must be taken in conjunc- 
tion with the belief in the power of magic which 
he shared with his contemporaries. He appeals 
unhesitatingly to the eflicacy of incantations 
made with the use of sacred names (c. Céls. i. 22, 
iv. 33 ff; comp.-in Matt. Comm. Ser. § 110), 
and otherwise according to secret rules (c. Cels, 
i. 24; Hom. in Num. xiii. 4; in Jos, xx, fragm. 
ap. Philoc. c. xii.) 

Origen says little of the relations of Christians 
to other bodies in the state. The interpenetra- 
tion of common life by paganism necessarily 
excluded believers from most public ceremonies, 
and from much social intercourse. The same 
influence made them ill-disposed towards art, 
which was for the most part devoted to the old 
religion (¢. Cels. iii. 56; De Orat. 17), and had 
not as yet found any place in connexion with 
Christian worship (c. Céls. vii. 63 ff.). And it is 
remarkable that while Origen was pre-eminently 
distinguished for his vindication of the claims of 
reason (c. Cels. i. 13) and of Gentile philosophy, 
as being the ripest fruit of man’s natural powers 
(comp. Hom. in Gen, xiv. 3; in Ew. xi. 6) and 
not their corruption (Tertullian), he still very 
rarely refers to the literature of secular wisdom 
in his general writings as ancillary to revelation. 
He even in some cases refers its origin to “the 
princes of this world” (De Princ. iii. 8, 2); and 
in an interesting outline of the course of Gentile 
education, he remarks that it may only accumu- 
late a wealth of sins (Hom. iii. in Ps. xxxvi. 6), 
On the other hand, his directions for dealing with 
unbelievers are marked by the truest courtesy 
(Hom. in Eu. iv. 9); and in spite of his own 
courageous enthusiasm, he counselled prudence 
in times of persecution (in Matt. x. 23). Oc- 
casions for such. self-restraint arose continually. 
For Origen notices the popular judgment, active 
from the time of Tertullian to that of Augustine, 
which referred “ wars, famines, and pestilences ” 
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to the spread of the faith (in Matt. Comm. Ser. 
§ 39). In especial he dwells upon the animosity 
of the Jews, who “would rather see a criminal 
acquitted than convicted by the evidence of a 
Christian” (id. § 16). 
Christianity he speaks in general terms, rhe- 
torically rather than exactly, It was not 
preached among all the Ethiopians, especially 
“those beyond the river,” or among the Chinese. 
“What,” he continues, “shall we say of the 
Britons or Germans by the Ocean, Dacians, Sar- 
matians, Scythians, very many of whom have not 
yet heard the word?” (in Matt. Comm. Ser, § 39). 
Yet elsewhere he reckons inhabitants of Britain 


and Mauritania among those who held the com- 


mon faith (Hom. in Luc, vi.). 


As a general rule Christians declined public 
offices, not from any lack of loyalty, but as 


feeling that they could serve their country 


better through their own society (¢, Cels, viii. 


73, 75). 


The church, according to Origen, is the whole 
hody of believers animated by Christ, who, as 
the Divine Logos, stirs each member, so that 


without Him it does nothing (c. Cels. vi. 48). 
In the widest sense it has existed even from the 
Creation (in Cant. ii. p. 418 L.). Such a view, 
which makes the church coextensive with the 
existence of divine fellowship, carries with it 
the corollary, that “ without the church there is 
no salyation” (Hom. in Jos, iii. 6). Origen, as 
has been seen, shewed practically his respect for 
the see of Rome, but he recognised no absolute 
supremacy in St. Peter (in Matt. xii. 11), He 
held indeed that he had a certain pre-eminence 
(in Joh, tom. xxxii. 5), and that the church was 
founded on him (/om. in Lu. v. 4), but every 
disciple of Christ, he affirms, holds in a true 
sense the same position (Comm. in Matt. xii. 10). 
In this connexion it may be noticed that 
Origen lays great stress upon the importance 
of right belief (in Matt, tom. xii. 23; Comm. Ser. 
in Matt. § 33; De Orat. 29). As a young man 
he refused every concession to a misbeliever in 
the house of his benefactress (Huseb. H. 2. vi. 
2). In later years he laboured successfully to 
win back those who had fallen into error. But 
none the less his sense of the infinite greatness 
of the truth made him tolerant (c. Cels. v. 63). 
He ventured to say that varieties of belief were 
due to the vastness of its object (c. Cels, iii, 12); 
and his discussion of the question, Who is a 
heretic? is full of interest (Zragm. in Ep. ad 
Tit.). 
Casual notices scattered through Origen’s 
writings, give a fairly complete view of the 
religious observances of his time. He speaks 
generally of stated times of daily prayer, ‘not 
less than three” (De Orat. 12), of the days which 
they kept—“ the Lord’s days (comp. Hom. in Bu. 
vii. 5; in Num, xxiii. 4), Fridays, Easter, Pente- 
cost” (¢. Cels, viii. 22; comp. Hom. in Js. vi. 
§ 2),—and of the Lenten, Wednesday, and Friday 
fasts (Hom. in Lev. x. 2), Some still added Jewish 
rites to the celebration of Laster (Hom. in Jer. 
xii. 13), and other traces remained of Judaizing 
practices (Hom. in Jer. x. § 2). Jewish converts, 
Origen says without reserve, “have not left 
their national law” (c, Céls. ii, 1, comp. § 3); 
though he lays down that Christ forbade His 
disciples to be circumcised (¢. Cels. i, 22; comp. 
v. 48). Christians however still abstained from 


Of the extension of 
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“things strangled” (¢. Ceéls. viii. 30), and from 
meat that had been offered to idols (id. 24). 
Outward forms had already made progress; and 
there were those whose religion consisted in 
“bowing their head to priests, and in bringing 
offerings to adorn the altar of the church” 
(Hom. in Jos. x. 3). 

Baptism was administered to infants, “in ~ 
accordance with apostolic tradition” (in Rom. 
v. § 9, p. 397 L.; Hom. in Lev. viii. § 3; in Luc. 
xiv.), in the name of the Holy Trinity (in Rom. 
v. § 8, p. 883 L.;" comp. in Joh. tom. vi. 17), 
with the solemn renunciations “ of the deviland of 
his pomps, works, and pleasures” (Hom. in Num. 
xii. 4) The unction (confirmation) does not 
appear to have been separated from it (én Rom. 
v. § 8, p. 381: “omnes baptizati in aquis istis 
visibilibus et in chrismate visibili”). As for the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which comes only from 
Christ, Origen held that it was given according 
to His righteous will: “ Not all who are bathed 
in water are forthwith bathed in the Holy 
Spirit” (Hom. in Num. iii. 1). Compare also 
Sel. in Gen. ii. 15; Hom. in Luc. xxi. ; De Princ. 
i. 2; and for the two sacraments, Hom. in Num. 
vii. 2. Adult converts were divided into 
different classes and trained with great care 
(c. Cels. iii, 51), 

Of the Holy Communion Origen speaks not 
unfrequently. but with some reserve (Hom. in 
Lev. x. 10; in Jos. iv. 1). It is remarkable 
that’ he does not mention it when he discusses 
the various modes of remission of sin (Hom, in 
Lev. ii. 4). The passages which give his views 
most fully are in Joh. xxxii. § 16; in Matt. xi. 
§ 14; in Matt. Comm. Ser. §§ 85 f.; Hom. in 
Gen. xvii. 8; in De. xiii. § 33; in Lev. ix. 10; 
in Num, xvi. 9. Comp. c. Cels. viii. 33, 57 5 
Hom. in Jud. vi. 2; Hom. ii. in Ps. xxxvii. 6; 
Sel. in Ps. p. 365 L. 

The ruling thought of his interpretation is 
suggested by John vi.: “corpus Dei Verbi aut 
sanguis quid aliud esse potest nisi verbum quod 
nutrit et verbum quod laetificat?” (in Matt. 
Comm. Ser. § 85); “bibere autem dicimur san- 
guinem Christi non solum sacramentorum ritu 
sed et cum sermones eius recipimus in quibus 
vita consistit, sicut et ipse dicit, Verba quae 
locutus sum spiritus et vita est” (Hom. in Num. 
xvi. § 9; comp. xxiii. § 6). The passage which 
is often quoted to shew “a presence of Christ in 
the sacrament extra uswm,” indicates nothing 
more than the reverence which naturally belongs 
to the consecrated elements (consecratum munus, 
Hom. in Ba. xiii. 3), p 

The kiss of peace was still given “at the time 
of the mysteries” (in Cant. i. p. 331 L.), “ after 
prayers” (in Rom. x. § 33); and the love-feast 
CAydan) was sufficiently notorious to form a 
subject of Celsus’s attacks (¢. Cels. i. 1); but the 
practice of “ feet-washing,” if it ever prevailed, 
was now obsolete (in Joh. xxxii. § 7; Hom. in Zs. 
vi. § 3). It may be added that the use made of 


n In commenting on Rom. vi. 3 in this passage ho 
meets the question which may be asked, how it is that 
St. Paul speaks of baptism “in the name of Christ Jesus,” 
“while baptism is not held to be lawful unless under the 
name of the Trinity.” 

° In Hom. in Hzech. vi. 6, there appears to be a re- 
ference to the use of salt and milk and the white robe, 
Comp. in Rom. v. § 8 lc 
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James v. 14, in Hom. in Lev. ii. 4, does not give 
any support, as has been often affirmed, to the 
practice of extreme unction. 

The treatise On Prayer gives, as has been 
seen, a vivid picture of the mode and attitude of 
prayer. It was usual to turn to the east (De 
Orat. 31; Hom. in Num. v. § 1). Standing and 
kneeling are both recognised (De Orat. 1. c.; 
Hom. in Num. xi. §9; comp. in Sam. Hom. 
i. § 9). Forms of prayer were used (Hom. in 
Jer. xiv. § 14); and prayers were made in the 
vernacular language of each country (c. Ceéls. 
viii. 31). 

Origen frequently refers to confession as made 
‘to men and not to God only (Hom. in Luc. xvii.; 
De Orat. 28; Hom. ii. in Ps. xxxvii. § 6); and 
reckons penitence completed by such confession 
to a “priest of the Lord” as one of the modes 
for forgiveness of sins (Hom. ii. in Lev. § 4). 
At the same time he speaks elsewhere of public 
confession (€omoArdynats) to God as efficacious 
(Hom. i. in Ps. xxxvi. § 5), a form of penitence 
to be adopted after wise advice (Hom. ii. in Ps. 
xxxvii. § 6); and while he adopts the common 
but false view of Matt. xvi. 18, he supposes that 
the efficacy of “the power of the keys” depends 
mpon the character of those who exercise it (in 
Matt. tom. xii. § 14). 

Discipline was enforced by exclusion from 
common prayer (in Matt. Comm. Ser. § 89); 
and for more serious offences penitence was 
admitted once only (Hom. in Lev. xv. § 2). 
Compare also what is said on “sin unto death” 
(Hom. in Lev. xi. 2). Those who had offended 
grievously after baptism were looked upon as 
incapable of holding office (c. Cels. iii. 51). 

The threefold ministry is noticed as if it were 
universally recognised; and Origen speaks of 
presbyters as priests, and deacons as Levites 
(Hom. in Jerem. xii. 3). The people were to be 
present at the ordination of priests (Hom. in 
Lev. vii. 3). At the same time he recognises 
emphatically the priesthood of all Christians 
who “have been anointed with the sacred 
chrism” (Hom. in Lev. ix. 9; comp. Hom. in 
Num. v. 3; in Jos. vii. 2; comp. Hah. ad 
Martyr. 30). 

Widows are spoken of also as having a definite 
place in the organization of the church (Hom. 
in Is, vi. § 33 Hom. in Luc. xvii.); and yet it 
does not appear that they were combined in 
any order (in Rom. x. §§ 17, 20). 

As yet no absolute rule was made as to the 
celibacy of the clergy. Origen himself was 
inclined to support it by his own judgment 
(Hom. in Lev. vi. § 6). ‘No bishop, however, 
or presbyter or deacon or widow could marry a 
second time ” (Hom. in Luc. xvii.): such Origen 
held to be in a second class, not “of the church 
without spot” (/.c.; but comp. note on 1 Cor. 
vii. 8). It was a sign of the difficulties of the 
social position of Christians that some “rulers 
of the church” allowed a woman to marry 
again while her husband (presumably a Gentile 
who had abandoned her) was still living (n 
Matt. tom. xiv. § 23). 

Origen’s own example and feeling were 
strongly in favour of a strict and continent life 
(comp. c. Cels. vii. 48; Hom. in Gen. v. 4), 
while he condemns false asceticism (in Matt. 
Comm. Ser. § 10). He enforces the duty of 
systematic almsgiving (id. § 61); and maintains 
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that the law of offering the firstfruits to God, 
that is to the priests, is one of the Mosaic pre- 
cepts which is of perpetual obligation (Hom. in 
Num. xi. 1; comp. c. Cels. viii. 34). Usury is 
forbidden (Hom. iii. in Ps. xxxvi. § 11). The 
rule as to food laid down in Acts xv. 29, was 
as has been seen, still observed (in Rom. ii. § 13, 
p- 128 L.; ¢. Cels. viii. 30). 

The reverence of Christian burial is noticed 
(Hom. in Lev. iii. § 3 5 c. Cels, viii. 30). Military 
service, according to Origen, was unlawful for 
Christians (c. Cels. v. 33, viii. 73), though he 
seems to admit exceptions to the rule (éd, iv. 82). 

VI. ORIGEN AS CRITIC AND INTERPRETER? 

Origen regarded the Bible as the source and 
rule of truth (Hom. in Jer. i. §7). Christ is 
“the Truth,” and they who are sure of this seck 
spiritual knowledge from His very words and 
teaching alone, given not only during His earthly 
presence, but through Moses and the prophets 
(De Princ. Praef.1). The necessary points of 
doctrine were, Origen held, comprised by the 
apostles in a simple creed handed down by tradi- 
tion (De Princ. Praef. ii.), but the fuller exhibi- 
tion of the mysteries of the gospel was to be 
sought from the Scriptures. In this respect he 
made no sharp division between the Old and New 
Testaments. They must be treated as one body, 
and we must be careful not to mar the unity of 
the Spirit which exists throughout (in Joh. x. 13 ; 
comp. De Princ. ii. 4). The divinity of the Old 
Testament is indeed first seen through Christ 
(De Prine. iv. 1, 6). 

1. The Canon of Seripture.—In fixing the con- 
tents of the collection of sacred books Origen 
shews some indecision. In regard to the Old 
Testament he found a serious difference between 
the Hebrew Canon and the books which were 
commonly found in the Alexandrine Greek 
Bible. In his Commentary on the first Psalm 
he gives a list of the canonical books (af 
évdid@nxor BiBAo) according to the tradition 
of the Hebrews, twenty-two in number (ap. 
Euseb. H. H. vi. 25). In the enumeration the 
Book of the Twelve (minor) Prophets is omitted 
by the error of Eusebius or of his transcriber, 
for it is necessary to make up the number; and 
the “ Letter ” (Baruch vi.) is added to Jeremiah, 
because (apparently) it occupied that position in 
Origen’s copy of the LXX., for there is no evi- 
dence that it was ever included in the Hebrew 
Bible. The Books of the Maccabees, which 
(1 Macc.) bore a Hebrew title, were not included 
in the number (@w rovtwy éorl). 

But while Origen thus gives a primary place 
to the books of the Hebrew Canon, he expressly 
defended, in his letter to Africanus, the use 
among Christians of the additions found in the 
Alexandrine LXX. (comp. p. 122). He was un- 
willing to sacrifice anything which was sanctioned 
by custom and tended to edification. His own 
practice reflects this double view. He never, as 
far as we know, publicly expounded any of the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament, while he 
habitually quotes them as having authority, 


P In addition to the general works already referred to 
the essay of J. J. Bochinger (Argentor. 1829-30), De 0. 
allegorica S.S. interpretatione may be noticed as im- 
partial and full in detail. There is another essay on the 
subject by C. R. Hagenbach (Basil. 1823) 
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though he frequently notices, while he does ‘so, 
that their authority was challenged. vt is 
So we find references to the Books of Maccabees 
(De Prine. tis, 5:5 in Joh. xiii. 57); to Baruch 
(Hom, in: Bx. vii, 2; Comm: in Rom. ii. §.7); to 
Licclesiasticus (in. Joh. tom. xxxii. 143° Hom. ii. in 
Ps. 39, §7); to Wisdom (in Joh. xxviii. 13, ef ris 
mpoolera; comp. tom, xx.4; De Princ. iv..83); 
to Tobit.(De Orat.. 14; Comm, in Rom, viii. §.11) ; 
to Judith (in Joh. vi. § 16); to the Additions to 
Esther and to, Daniel, in the letter to Africanus. 
_In addition to these books, which had a cer- 
tain.sanction in the church, Origen quotes also 
the Book of Enoch (c. Cels..v, 55; De Princ. iv. 
35 5 Hom.in Num. xxviii, 2), the Prayer of Joseph 
(in Joh. ii. 25, -€% 715 mpooterai), the Assumption 
of Moses (Hom. in Jos. ii. 1), and the Ascension 
of Isaiah (De Princ. iti. 2,13 Hom. in Jos. ii: 1 F 
comp..in Matt. t. x. 18); and it is. probably to 
books of this type that he refers in the interesting 
remarks on “apocryphal” books in Prol..in Cant. 
p. 325.1. 
How far Origen was from any clear view o 
the history of the books of the Old Testament 


may be inferred from the importance which he- 


assigns to the tradition of Ezra’s restoration of 
their text, from memory after the Babylonian 
captivity (Sel. in Jer, xi. p..5 Le; Sel. in Ps. td. 
PHT Wavy od b Aaee 4 nit oF 
His testimony to the contents of the: New 
Testament is more decided, 
books which were generally acknowledged in the 


church as possessing unquestionable authority, 5, 


the Hour Gospels [the, Acts%, 1 Peter, 1. John, 
thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. To these ‘he adds 
the Apocalypse,.for he seems to have been 
unacquainted with its absence from the Syrian 
Canon (ap. Euseb...H. 2. vi. 25).. In another 


passage, preserved only in the Latin translation | 


of Rutinus (Hom. in Jer. vii. 1), he enumerates 
all the books of the received. New Testament, 
without addition or omission, as the trumpets 
by which the walls of the spiritual: Jericho are 
to he overthrown (the Four Gospels, 1st and 2nd 


Peter, James, Jude, the Lipistles and. Apocalypse: 


of St. John, the Acts by St. Luke, fourteen Epistles 
of St. Paul). This enumeration, though it can- 


not be received without reserve, may represent, 
his popular, teaching, In isolated. notices’ he: 


speaks of the disputed booksias received by some 


but not by all (Epistle to. the, Hebrews, api Euseb. ' 


H. E. vi. 25; Ep. ad Afric..§ 9; James, iin Joh: 
xix. 6; 2nd, Peter, Hom: in Lev. iy. 4; Jude, in 


Matt. tom, x. 17, xvii, 30); and it was according | 


to his spirit to accept, in.a certain sense, whatever 
tended to edification, though he appears to have 
limited doctrinal authority to the acknowledged) 
books (Comm. Ser. in Matt. § 28). cere Mediu 

In addition to the. “controverted” books 
which have. found a place sin, the: New. Testa 


ment, Origen quotes most frequently and with | 


the greatest respect , the Shepherd of Hermas 
(e.g. De Princ. i; 3, 3, iv..115 in Matt: tom. xiy. 
§ 215 in Rom. x. 31, p. 437 Lie sitaccd % 


4 This book is not specially mentioned, but Origen’s 
usage is decisive as to the position which he assigned to 
it, The tacit omission is a good illustration of the danger 
of trusting to negative evidence, 

r The statement of Tarinus, however (Philoc. p. 683), 
that Origen wrote a commentary on the Shepherd appears 
to be simply a false deduction from the word Sunyovmeda 
(Philoe. i. p. 22, 11), 


He, notices the, 
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He quotes also or refers to the Epistle (i.)of - 
Clement, “a disciple of the apostles” (De Princ. 
li. 3, 6 ; in Joh. tom. vi. 363; Sel.in’ Uz. viii. 8) 5 
“the Catholic Epistle of Barnabas”? (co. \Celsiii. 
63); De Princ. iii. 2,4 5 compsGomm. in Romi: 
§ 18), the Gospel according to the Hebrews (in Joh. 
toms ii. 6, édv mpooterat tis; Hom. in Jer. xv. 
43 in’ Matt. tom.) xv. 14, Vet. int. Lat. ; comp. 
Hier. de Virr. Ill. 2), the Gospels according to the 
Egyptians,’ and “according to the Twelve 
Apostles,” “according ‘to Thomas,” and “ after 
Matthias” (Hom. 1 in Luc. “Ecclesia quatuor 
habet evangelia, haeresis plurima, e quibus ...”” 
the Gospel:according to Peter, the Book of James 
(in Matt. 117, rod emyeypaypevov kat& TMérpor 
evoryyeAlov’ 4) rns BiBAou *laxéBov), Peter's: 
Preaching: (in Joh. xiii. 17; De Princ. Praef. 8, 
Petri doctrina), the Acts of! Paul (in Joh. “xx. 
125. De Prine. i. 2, 3), the Clementines (Comm. 
Ser, in Matt. §77 3 in Gen: iii. § 14, af meptodor), 
some form:of the Acts of Pilate (in Matt. Comm. 
Ser. § 122), the Testaments of the. Twelve Pa- 
triarchs (in. Joh. xv. 6), the Teaching of the 
Apostles (@) (Hom. in Levit. xiv 2). © VLC 
_ Sayings) attributed to. the Lord are given in 
Matt. tom. xiii. § 2; xvi. § 28 (Sel. in Ps. p. 432 L. ° 
and De Orat. §§ 2,14, 16; comp. Matt. vi. 33),. 
xvii. § 315; im Jos. iv. 3. A few traditions are 
preserved: in) Matt. Comm. Ser. § 126 (Adam 
buried on Calvary); id. § 25 (death of the father 
of John Baptist) 5c. Cels. i; 51 (the cave and 
manger at Bethlehem); c. Cels. vi. 75 (the ap= 
pearance: of Christ); Hom: in Ezech. i. 4 (the 
baptism of Christ in January). 

Anonymous quotations occur, Hom. in Luc. 
xxxv.; Comm. Ser. in Matt. § 61 ; Hom. in Ezech. 
i. 5; in’ Rom. ix. § 2. : 

2. The Teat.—tt will be evident, from what’ 
has been said, that Origen had very little of the 
critical spirit, in tie modern acceptation of the 
phrase. . This is especially seen in his treatment 
of the biblical, texts.’ His importance for textual 
criticism is that, of'a witness and not of ‘a: judge: 
He gives invaluable evidence as to what he found, 


but: his few endeavours to determine what’ is: 


right, ina conflict of authorities, are for the 
most part unsuccessful both in method’ and 
result. Generally, however, he makes no at- 


\itempt to decide onithe one right reading, He 


is ready to»accept all the conflicting readings. 
as contributing to edification. Eyen his great 
labours on the Greek translations of the Old 
Testament were not directed’ rigorously ‘to’ the. 
definite end (of determining what was the 
authentic text, but mainly to recording the 
extent and character of the’ variations. Having 
done this, he left his readers to follow their 
own judgment (Comm. in Matt. xv.14: ta... 
6 uty Bourdspevos mpdnren adrd, & d& Tpoordmres. 


‘7d ToLodTov,.d ‘Bobrerat mepl THs mupadoxns 
vabray 4 wr movhon). [Hexapra.] e 


‘| This want of a: definite’ critical’ aim is more’ 
decisively shewn in’ his treatment of the New 
Testament. Few variations are more remark- 
able than those in Hebr. ii. 9: Xdprrt Ocod and 
Xwpls eo). Origen was acquainted with both, 
and apparently he was wholly unconcerned to 


Se ee ees Be 


® His statement as to the duration of the Lord’s min- 
istry, for “a year and a few months” (de Prine. iv. 5), 
cannot be included in this list, Comp. Redepenning, de 
Prine. p. 49, 
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ake a choice between them; both gave a good 
nse, and that was a sufficient reason for using 
th (in Joh. tom. i. 40: etre 5¢ xwpls Ocod ... 
Te xapitt... in Joh. xxviii. 14: the Latin of 
mm. in Rom. iii. § 8, v. § 7, sine Deo, is of no 
ithority for Origen’s judgment). 

In other cases of less importance.he notices 
e existence of various readings in the same 
anner: Matt. xvi. 20 (SteoretAato, émetiunoer ; 
mm. in Matt. xii. § 15); Matt. xviii. 1 (pa, 
L€p2; Comm. in Matt. xiii. § 14); Mark iii. 18 
\eBBatov; c. Cels. i. 62); Luke ix. 48 (éoti, 
rat; Comm. in Matt. xiii. § 19); Luke xiv.19 
fragm. in Luc. p. 241 L.); John i. 4.(some read 
ixXa ovK Gmibavws early for iv; in Joh. ii. § 13). 
In Matt. xxvii. 17 Origen found *Inoody 
xpaBRav in his copy, but he inclined to the 
nission of *Incovv, with many copies, “ that 
e name Jesus should not be applied [contrary 
the other evidence of Scripture] to an evil- 
er” (in Matt. Comm. Ser..§ 121; comp. § 33 ; 
\d schol. ap. Galland). 

In noticing the variation in Luke xxiii. 45 he 
ipposes that the phrase tod jAlov éexAclroyros 
Auréytos) was introduced in place of kad éoko- 
an 6 Atos either from a false desire for clear- 
ss or by the malice of adversaries (in Matt. 
om. Ser. § 134); and though he himself quotes 
e reading without remark elsewhere, the cri- 
cism is quite according to his style. . 

In discussing the scene of the cure of the de- 
oniac (Matt, viii. 28; Mark vy. 1; Luke viii. 26) 
» decides peremptorily, on geographical argu- 
ents, that Tepaony@y and Tadapynvay must 
th be wrong, and that’ Tepyecalwy (Tepye- 
v@v) must be read in all places, for in his 
me the scene of the miracle was shewn in the 
ighbourhood .of Gergesa, though it does not 
ypear certainly from his language that he 
und Tepyecatwy in any evangelic text. 

In Rom. iii. 5, if the Latin version of his com- 
entary can be trusted, he seems to have found 
his Greek copy kata avOpdmrwy (Comm. in Rom. 
. § 1, pp. 163, 167 L.). ° It. is more difficult to 
termine whether the omission of wf? in Rom. 
14 (ém) rods Guapr.) is simply due to Rufinus 
‘not (7d. v. § 1, p. 344 L.).* 

Sometimes Origen indulges in conjectures 
ithout any adequate ground. Thus he suspects 
at the phrase in Matt. xix. 19, ayam. 7. m. cov 
s o. has been inserted, supporting the opinion 
y the fact that the words are not found in 
;; Mark or St. Luke (in Matt. xv. § 14). In 
att. v.45 he thinks that, 5u@v may be an addi- 
on of copyists, (im Joh. xx. §15). In Matt. 
<vil. 9 he offers as an alternative explanation 
‘the difficulty the substitution of “ Jeremiah ” 
r “Zechariah” by an “error of writing” (in 
latt. Comm. Ser. § 117). 

The following passages in the Latin transla- 
ons may also be noticed: Comm. Ser. in Matt. 
43 (Matt. xxiv. 19): § 118 (Mark xiv. 61): 
fom. in Js. ii. § 1 (Matt. i. 23); Hom. in Luc. 
i. (Luke i. 46): Comm. in Rom, vi. § 7 (Rom. 
ii. 6). 

sy remarks on the variations of Latin MSS. 
‘e interesting in themselves but foreign to 
rigen—e.g, Comm. in Rom. iii..§ 6 (Rom. iii. 19) ; 


+ It may however be noticed that c. Cels. vi. 36 is not 
yposed to the present reading in Mk. vi. 3. 
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vii. § 4 (¢. viii. 22); ix. §§ 10, 12 (c. xii. 11, 13); 
ix. § 42 (Matt. xv. 20). : 

Of Origen’s conjectures (if indeed it: is simply 
a conjecture) the most famous is By@aBapa for 
ByGavig , in John i. 28, which he maintained for 
local reasons. But when he says that Bydaviq 
was found oxedov év war Tois avTrypddors he 
implies that he found some other reading which 
may have been BynOaBapa (ByOapafa). 

In spite of these drawbacks, which are practi- 
cally of far less moment: than appears from an 
enumeration of particulars drawn from a large 
area, Origen’s importance as a witness to the 
true text of the New Testament is ‘invaluable. 
Notwithstanding the late date and scantiness of 
the MSS. in which his Greek writings’ have been 
preserved, and the general untrustworthiness of 
the Latin translations in points of textual detail, 
it would be possible to determine a pure text of 
a great part of the New Testament from ‘his 
Hea alone (comp. Griesbach, Symb. Crit. 
t. ii.). 

In some respects his want of a’ critical spirit 
makes his testimony to the text of the New 
Testament of greater value than if he had fol- 
lowed consistently an independent judgment. 
He reproduces the characteristic readings which 
he found, and thus his testimony is carried back 
to an earlier date. At different times he used 
copies exhibiting different complexions of text; 
so that his writings reflect faithfully the varia- 
tions to which he refers generally. Griesbach 
called attention to the most conspicuous illustta- 
tion of this fact. . He shewed by a wide induc- 
tion from the variations in St. Mark that the 
evangelic text which Origen used while writing 
his commentary on St. Matthew, which was one 
of his latest works, was of the type generally 
described as “ Western ” (of which D is the best 
representative), while that used by him in writ- 
ing his earlier commentary on St. John was of 
an “ Alexandrine ” character in the wider sense 
(represented by B C L) (Griesbach, Comm. ‘Crit. 
Partic. ii. pp. x. ff. 1811, with which’ may be 
compared his early essay De codicibus Evanyg. 
IV. Origenianis, 1771. Opuscula, i. 226 ff.). 

But while Origen’s quotations are of the 
highest textual value, great care is required in 
using, the evidence which they furnish. He 
frequently quotes from memory, and combines 
texts ; and in some cases gives several times a 
reading which he can hardly have found in any 
MS. (¢.g. 1 John iii. 8, yeyévynrai). Illustra- 
tions of this perplexing laxity occur in Hom. in 
Jer. 1.15 (Matt. iii. 12, xiii.'39) 5 dd. iv. 2, v. 1 
(Acts xiii. 26, 46) 5 id. iv. 4 (Luke xviii. 12) ; id. 


vy. 1 (Tit. iii. 5 f). 


3. Interpretation—Origen has been spoken 
of as the founder of a new form of. literature 
in Biblical interpretation; and justly, though 
others, among whom Heracleon was conspicuous, 
had preceded, him in expositions of Scripture 
more or less continuous, Origen himself con- 
stantly refers to interpretations of his predeces- 
sors :" to Heracleon in Joh. ii. 8 and constantly ; 
in Matt. x. §22 (rv mpd judy tus), xiv. § 2 (id.), 
xvii. § 17 (vépor fepdy GAAnyoplat), xvii. § 28 ; 
in Matt. Comm. Ser. §§ 31, 69, 75, 126; Hom. 


u Fabricius has given an important collection of writers 
quoted by Origen, Biblioth. Gracca, vii, 244 ff, (ed. 
Harles). 
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in Luc. xxxiv. (quidam de presbyteris); in Rom. 
iv. § 10, p. 304 L., vi. § 7, p. 40 L.; Hom. in Gen. 
vy. § 5, xv. § 6; in He. xiii. 3; in Levit. viii. 6; 
in Num. ix. 5; in Jos. xvi. 1,5; in Jud. viii. 45 
in 1 Sam. i. 1; in Ps. xxxvi., Hom. ii. 6, Hom. 
iv. 1; in Jerem., c. Cels. ii. 25. 

It is probable that these references are in 
many cases to homilies or isolated treatises, but 
at any rate they give a striking view of the 
extent of Christian thought and literature in the 
Qnd century and at the beginning of the 3rd. 

Origen’s method of interpreting Scripture was 
a practical deduction from his view of the inspir- 
ation of Scripture. This he developed in the 
fourth book of the treatise On First Principles. 
Briefly he regarded every “jot and tittle ” as 
haying its proper work (Hom. in Jer. xxxix. fr. 
ep. Philoc. c. x.). All is precious; not even the 
least particle is void of force (in Matt. tom. xvi. 12). 
Comp. Ep. ad Greg. §3; in Joh. tom.i.§ 4. Minute 
details of order and number veil and yet suggest 
great thoughts (e.g. Sel. in Pss. xi. 370, 377 L.). 
It follows that in interpretation there is need of 
great exactness and care (in Gen. tom. iii. p. 46 L. ; 
Philoc. xiv.), and scrupulous study of details (in 
Joh, xx. 29). Origen himself illustrates his 
principles by countless subtle observations of great 
interest—e.g. in Matt. xii. § 22 (c. iv. 10, omlow 
pov and orpadels) ; id. § 35 (c. xvi. 28, yedour bau 
Oavdrov) ; xiii. § 31 (c. xvi. 19, obpavol); xiv. 15 
(c. ix. 9, avaords); xv. § 9 (c. xix. 15) ; xv. § 28 
(c. xx. 4 ff); im Matt. Comm. Ser. § 83 ©. 
xxvi. 24, 8v’ 00); id. § 90 (c. xxvi. 37, Hptaro) ; 
id. § 100 (c. xxvi. 50, pire); in Rom. v. § 6 (c. 
ii, 8, dpyn); Hom. in Gen. iv. § 5, viii. § 1, xv. 
§ 9, xvi. § 3; in Levit. xiv. § 3; in Num. xii. 
§ 2, xiv. § 3, xvi. § 2, xxiv. § 2, xxvii. § 6; i 
Ezech. ix. § 2. 

In these criticisms the skill with which he 
combines passages from different parts of Scrip- 
ture in illustration of some particular phrase or 
detail is specially to be noticed—e.g. in Matt. c. 
xiii, § 3 (c. xvii. 4f); id. xiv. § 14 (c. xix. 1, 
érérece); id. xvi. § 4 (c. xx. 21, nablowow); in 
Joh. xxxii. 2(p. 381 L., &piorov). Hach term 
calls up far-reaching associations ; and all Scrip- 
ture is made to contribute to the fulness of the 
thought to be expressed. 

One practical consequence followed from Ori- 
gen’s sense of the value of each word of Scripture. 
He recognised the necessity of learning Hebrew 
that he might be confident as to the original form 
of the records of the Old Testament. It must not 
however be supposed that he studied Hebrew 
with the spirit of a modern scholar. He seems 
to have contented himself with being able to 
identify the Hebrew corresponding with the 
Greek texts before him (comp. Sel. in Pss. xi. 
pp- 355 f. L.). Nor did he always take the 
trouble to do this. In his Homilies he constantly 
follows the Greek text, when it differs widely 
from the Hebrew, without marking the variation 
(e.g. Hom. in Jos. xxvi., a most remarkable 
example; Hom. in Jos. xxiv. §13; Hom. in Cant. 
i. § 6, Cant. viii. 5). Mec, 

In other cases he notes variations of the Greek 
copies without any reference to the Hebrew (Hom. 
m Num. xxviii. 4, Deut. xxxii. 8, a crucial ex- 
ample: comp. Hom. in Ezech. xiii. § 1; in Joh. 
tom, xiii. § 24, 1 K. xix. 12; in Joh. xx. § 20, Ps. 
xviii, (xix.) 10; Hom. in Ezech. xi. 1; Hom. in 
Jer, viii. 1, Job xxvi. 7); and he even appears 
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to have obelized passages in consideration of 
the agreement of “the other editions” (ai 
Aoural éxddces) alone (in Joh. xxviii. 13, Num. 
xxiii. 6). 

Elsewhere he notes the vartation of the Greek 
copies from the Hebrew (Hom. in Cant. ii. § 4, 
Proy. xxvii. 10; Sel. in Pss. p. 360 L.; in Rom. 
viii. § 5, Is. lili. 1; id. § 7, Ps. Ixviii (Ixix.) 22; 
id. § 11, Is. lix. 20; Sel. in Pss. p. 366 L.; in 
Ezech. vi. 4, xiii. 4; in Jer. xiv. 3); and in one 
place at least he notes the readings of “ two 
Hebrew copies” (Sel. in Pss. xi. p, 393 L.). 

Sometimes he implies that his knowledge of 
the Hebrew reading depends on the information 
of others (Hom. in Num. xvi. 4, “ Hebraei habere 
se scriptum dicunt,” Jonah iii, 5 ; in Rom. ii. § 13, 
p. 136 L.}; and in especial he quotes what he 
learnt in conversation with “Iullus (‘IovAAos) 
the patriarch” [of Alexandria ?] (Sel, in Pss. pp. 
352 ff.; comp. Hier. Apol. i. § 3, Huillus). 

In one place he confounds the letters M and 5, 
supposing that Ahimelech of 1 Sam. xxi. is called 
by a slight change Abimelech in the heading of 
Ps. xxxiv. (xxxiii.), “since the Hebrew letters 
Caph and Beth differ only by a small stroke” 
(Sel. in Pss. p. 363 L.). On the other hand, he 
notices the idiomatic usage of } (Hom. in Num. 
xix. 3). 

When he marks the variation he gives no 
paramount authority to the Hebrew text (Hom. 
in Num. xviii. 3, in “ Hebraeorum codicibus . . .re- 
peri, quibus quamvis non utamur, tamen agnos- 
cendi gratia dicemus etiam ibi quae legimus,” Dan. 
i. 17; Hom. in Gen. iii. 5, “ codices ecclesiae. . . 
Hebraea exemplaria...”), but keeps faithfully to 
the LXX (in Cant. i. p. 344 L., “nos LXX. inter- 
pretum scripta per omnia custodimus ;” comp. 
note on Gen..iii. 24, p. 59 L.). 

But though his critical knowledge of Hebrew 
was slight he evidently learnt much from Hebrew 
interpreters, and not unfrequently he quotes 
Hebrew traditions and ‘ Midrash” (Sel. in Gen. 
ii. 8; Hom. in Ex. v. §5; in Num. xiii. 55 in 
Rom. x. §7, p. 397 L.3 in Matt. xv. 53 Sel. in 
Pss, p. 874 L.; Prol. in Cant. pp. 289 f.; Hom. 
in Is. i. § 5, ix.; Hom. in Ezech. iv. 8, x. 3; 
compare an interesting note on the sacred name 
"lah, Sel. in Ps. xi. p. 396 L.). He gives also 
an interpretation of “ Corban” (in Matt. tom. 
xi. 9) and of “Iscariot” (in Matt. Comm. Ser. 78) 
from Jewish sources. i 

The most characteristic use which he makes of 
his knowledge is in the mystical interpretation 
of a series of names. These interpretations are 
often striking, even when they are based upon 
false etymologies (e.g. Hom. in Jos. xx.53; Hom. 
in Ex. y.; comp. Redepenning, Origenes, i. pp. 
458 ff.), 

While Origen thus endeavoured to apply the 
principle that every word of Scripture has its 
lesson to all the sacred records without differ- 
ence, he was met at once by the moral and his- 
torical difficulties of the Old Testament (comp. 
De Princ. iv. 1 =Philoc. 1 ff. throughout). To 
obviate these he systematized the theory of a 
“spiritual sense,” which was generally if vaguely 
admitted by the church (De Princ, 1, Praef. 8). 
There is, he taught, generally, a threefold mean- 
ing in the text of the Bible, literal (historical), 
moral, mystical, corresponding to the three ele- 
ments in man’s constitution, body, soul, and spirit 
(De Prine. iv. 11; Hom. in Lev. vy. §§1, 5). So it is 
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that Scripture has a different force for different 
ages and for different readers, according to their 
circumstances and capacities (in Rom. ii. § 14, p. 
150L.). But all find in it what they need.* 

This threefold sense is to be sought for both 
in the Old and in the New Testament. The 
literal interpretation brings out the simple 
precept or fact: the moral meets the individual 
want of each believer: the mystical illuminates 
features in the whole work of Redemption (Hom. 
in Lev. i. §§ 4 f., ii. § 4; De Princ. iv. 12, 13, 22). 
There is then manifold instruction for all be- 
lievers in the precise statement, the definition 
of practical duties, the revelation of the divine 
plan, which the teacher must endeavour to bring 
out in his examination of the text. Origen him- 
self steadily kept this object in view. Examples 
of his method have been noticed in the brief 
analysis which has been given of his exegetical 
writings. It will be sufficient here to refer to 
Hom. in Gen. ii. § 6, xvii. §§ 1, 9; in Ha. i. § 4, 
iii, § 3; in Lev. v. § 5, vii. § 15 in Num. Ix.§ 75 
and for the application of the method to the New 
Testament to in Matt. tom. xvi. § 12, xiv. §$2 f.; 
in Matt. Comm. Ser. 17 ff. 27. 

Sometimes indeed he holds that only two of 
the three senses coexist, when the literal sense 
cannot be maintained (e.g. in Matt. Comm. Ser. 
43, 1 Tim. ii. 15; comp. Hom. v. in Ps. xxxvi. 5); 
and eyen when the letter is true, the ideal mean- 
ing is of greater importance (in Matt. Comm. 
Ser. 77, Matt. xxvi. 6 ff.). At the same time 
Origen affirms generally the literal truth both 
of the Old and of the New Testament (e.g. Frag. 


_ in Philem. and Frag. in Galat. p. 269 L.; comp. 


in Origen’s interpretation of Scripture. 


De Princ. iy. 19). 

It is easy to point out serious errors in ae 

n 
these there is no need to dwell. It is however 
of importance to mark that which was his main 
defect, and the real source of his minor faults. 
He was without true historic feeling. He speaks 
of the difficulty of history (c. Cels. i. 42); and 
he seems to have given up all idea of realising 
the changing conditions of life during the fulfil- 
ment of the counsel of God. He had therefore 
no law of proportion to assist him in judging of 
the primitive phases of revelation. He refused 
to interpret life in the phases of its growth, and 
converted it into a riddle. For him prophecy 
ceased to have any vital connexion with the 
trials and struggles of a people of God; and 
psalms (¢.g. Ps. 1.) were no longer the voice of a 
believer’s deepest personal experience. 

In this respect Origen presents, though in a 
modified form, many of the characteristic defects 
of Rabbinic interpretation. It is not indeed 
unlikely that he was directly influenced by 
the masters of Jewish exegesis. Just as they 
claimed for Abraham the complete fulfilment 
of the Law, and made the patriarchs perfect 
types of legal righteousness, Origen also refused 
to see in the Pentateuch any signs of inferior 
religious knowledge or attainment. The pa- 
triarchs and prophets were, in his opinion, as 
wise by God’s gifts as the apostles (in Joh. Vi. 3) 5 
and the deepest mysteries of the Christian reve- 
lation could be directly illustrated by the records 
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X The relation of Origen’s principles generally to those 


of the Alexandrine school has been discussed by Kihn, 
‘Theodor v. Mopsuestia, pp. 20 ff. 
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of their lives and words (in Joh. ii. 28), though 
sometimes he seems to feel the difficulties by 
which his position was beset (in Joh. xiii. 46; 
comp. ¢. Céls. vii. 4 ff.). 

But while this grave defect is most distinctly 
acknowledged, it must be remembered that 
Origen had a special work to do, and that he 
did it. In his time powerful schools of Christian 
speculation disparaged the Old Testament or 
rejected it. Christian masters had not yet been 
able to vindicate it from the Jews and for 
themselves. This task Origen accomplished. 
From his day the Old Testament has been an 
unquestioned part of our Christian heritage, 
and he fixed rightly the general spirit in which 
it is to be received. The Old Testament, he says, 
is always new to Christians who understand and 
expound it spiritually and in an evangelic sense, 
new not in time but in interpretation (Hom. in 
Num. ix. § 4; comp. ¢. Cels. ii. 4). If in pressing 
this conclusion he was led to exaggeration, the 
error may be pardoned in regard to the greatness 
of the service. The principle itself becomes more 
fruitful when history and criticism are allowed 
the fullest activity, within their own sphere, in 
dealing with Scripture, a part which Origen was 
unable to give to them. 

Moreover Origen’s method was fixed and con- 
sistent. He systematized what was before tenta- 
tive and inconstant (comp. Redepenning, De 
Princ. pp. 56 f.). He laid down, once for all, 
broad outlines of interpretation; and mystical 
meanings were not arbitrarily devised to meet 
particular emergencies. The influence of his 
views is a sufficient testimony to their power. 
It is not too much to say that the mediaeval 
interpretation of Scripture in the West was 
inspired by Origen; and through secondary 
channels these mediaeval comments have passed 
into our own literature. 

Origen indeed was right in principle. “ He 
felt that there was something more than a mere 
form in the Bible: he felt that ‘the words of 
God’ must have an eternal significance, for all 
that comes into relation with God is eternal : 
he felt that there is a true development and a 
real growth in the elements of divine revelation, 
it not in divine communication, yet in human 
apprehension: he felt the power and the glory 
of the spirit of Scripture bursting forth from 
every part.” No labour was too great to bestow 
upon the text in which priceless treasures were 
enshrined: no hope was too lofty for the inter- 
preter to cherish. This conviction Origen has 
bequeathed to us that it may be embodied more 
fully than he could embody it. 

VII. OriGENn as A THEOLOGIAN.Y 

Origen was essentially the theologian of an 
age of transition. His writings present prin- 
ciples, ruling ideas, tendencies, but they are 
not fitted to supply materials for a system of 
formulated dogmas, after the type of later con- 
fessions. Every endeavour to arrange his opinions 
according to the schemes of the 16th century, 
can only issue in a misunderstanding of their 
general scope and proportion. This is sufficiently 
clear from the outline which has been already 
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y In addition to works treating of Origen’s opinions 
generally, the essay of P. Fischer, Commentatio de 0. 
Theologia et Cosmologia (Halis, 1845), is worthy of 
notice. 
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given of his treatise On First Prirciples. The 
whole structure of this. work, which: presents a 
connected view of his intellectual apprehension 
of Christianity, is widely different from mediae- 
val and modern expositions of ‘thé ‘faith. At 
the outset Origen gives,.a clea¥ exposition of 
what were acknowledged’to be: the’ doctrines 
held generally by the church, corfesponding 
in the main with the ‘Apostles’ Creed, which 
is of the highest interest: (De Princ.’ Praef.); 
and starting from this‘the ‘endeavours to deter- 
mine, by the help of Scripture’and reason, sub- 
jects which were left open orunexplored: But his 
inquiries and his results were profoundly in+ 
fluenced by his circumstancés, ‘They cannot be 
judged fairly when taken out of their connexion 
with contemporary thought. The book contains 
very little technical teaching. | It-is silent as to 
the sacraments. It gives no theory of the atone- 
ment: no discussion of justification. | Yet it does 
deal with problems of thought and life which lie 
behind these subjects. eer 
Origen found himself face to’ face with power- 
ful schools, which within and without the church 
maintained antagonistic views on' man, the world, 
and God, in their extremest forins. There was 
the false realism, which found expression in Mon- 


tanism : the false idealism, which! spread widely | 


in the many forms of Gnosticism.” Here the 
Creator was degraded ‘into a secondary place; 
there God Himself was lost in His works. Some 
represented men as inherently good or bad from 
their birth: others swept away moral distinc- 
tions of action. Against all Origen sought to 
maintain two great truths which. inspire all 
writings, the unity of all creation, as answering 
to the thought of a Greator infinitely good and 
infinitely just; and the power of moral deter- 
mination in rational beings. The treatinent and 
the apprehension of these two truths is modified 
for man by the actual fact of sin. 
~moral determination has issued in“ presenti ‘dis 
_ order ; and the divine unity of creation has to be 
realised hereafter. Origen therefore looks'at the 
. world. as it. is, and strives to find in-revelation 
some solution for the riddles which: it’ offers, 
His aim is to help his readers to gain a practical 
conception of what’he holds to be the central 
truth of life, that the whole sum of finite being, 
even in its present state, offers an intelligible 
manifestation ot the goodness and righteousness 
of God in every ‘detail, not only consistent with 
but dependent upon the free and: responsible 
action of each individual, which forms a devisive 
element in the fulfilment of the divine counsel 
(on the ideas of Foreknowledge, Providence, the 
Divine will, see Philoc..c, 25; in Rom. i. 8 p. 18 
L.; im Gen. tom. iii. 6 p. 213 in Gen. Hom. iii, 
25 ¢. Cels, ii. 20), i 
In the attempt to establish this conception 
igen does not conceal or extenuate the evils 
which are, everywhere visible in the world. He 
» believes that Scripture throws light upon them, 
and that in obedience. to its guidance we must 
~ seek knowledge of God, of the Incarnation, of the 
origin and differences of rational creatures in 
heayen and on earth, of the creation, and of the 
causes of the wickedness which is spread over 
the earth and (as it appears) elsewhere (De 
Prine. iv..14). ots 
1. Finite Beings, Creation, Man, Spirits.—He 
goes backward therefore: he endeavours to pass 
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from the outward to the inward, from the tem- 
poral to the eternal. He argues that it is im- 
possible to think of God without a creation: 
of a king without subjects; even as it is im- 
possible to think of a Father without a Son 
(comp. Phot. Cod. 235). In doing this he dimly 
feels the contradictions which follow from apply- 
ing words of time (like “always”) to God. 
Thongh ‘in one sense there always was a finite 
order (De Princ. i. fragm. Gr. 2), the world 


‘was not coeternal with God (De Princ, ii. 1, 4). 


Affirming this truth Origen thinks that we shall 
best realise the fact of creation, according to our 
present powers, by supposing a vast’ succession of 
orders, one springing out 6 another (id. ii.-1, 3). 
The-present order, which began and will end in 
time, must, as far as we’ can conctive, be one 
only: in the’ succession of corresponding * orders 
(De Prine. ili. 5, 3). The word used’ for the 
foundation of the world (karaBoah) really im- 
plies that it owes ‘its being toa “ dejection,” a 
casting down from some loftier state (id, iii. 5, 4; 


in Joh, ix: 5). It points to a fall in another 


order. - To understand the actual constitution of 
things which we see we must consequently form 
some idea of a beginning, if such a word can be 
used; 

“In the beginning,” then, he writes, “when 
God created what He was pleased to create, that 
is: rational natures, He had no other cause of 
creation beside Himself, that is His own good- 
ness” (De Pring. ii’ 9, 6 5 comp. iv: 35). . This 
creation afswered to 4 definite thought, and 
therefore,’ Origen argues, was’ definite itself. 
God “could” not create or enibrace in ‘thought 
that which has no limit (De Prine. ii, Sragm. 
Gr. 65 ii. 9,14 iv. fragm. Gr. 4). The rational 
creatures which He made were all originally 
equal, spiritual, frée. There was’no ground for 
their’ difference. But moral freedom, including 
personal self-détermination, gave occasion to dif- 
ference. Finite’creatures, once made, either ad- 
vanced, through imitation of God, or fell away, 
declined, through neglect of Him (id. ii. 9, 6). 

‘Evil, it follows, is negative,—the loss of good 
which was attainable, the shadow which marks 
the absence or rather the exclusion of light. 
But as God made creatures for an end, so. He 
provided that they should, through whatever 
discipline ‘of sorrow; attain to: it. “He made 
matter also, which might serve as’ a fitting ex- 
pression for their character, and become, in the 
most manifold form, a medium fortheir training. 
So it was that, by various declensions; “ spirit ” 
(xvebpa) lost its proper fire and was chilled into 
a “soul” (uxh), and “souls” were embodied in 
our earthly frames in this world of sense. Such. 
an embodiment was-a provision of divine wisdom 
by which they were enabled, in accordance with 
the necessities of the’ fact, to move towards the 
ee of their destiny (De Prine. i. 
Ty Bye 8 : ; 

Under this aspect man is a microcosm. (Hom. 
tn Gen. i. 113 in Lev. vy. 2: intellige te et alium 
mundum esse parvum et intra te esse solem, esse 
lunam, etiam stellas.) He stands in. the: closest 
connexion with the seen and with the unseen e 
and is himself the witness of the correspondences 
which. exist between the visible and invisible 
orders (Hom. in Num. xi. 4; xvii. 4, xxiv. 1, 
xxvili; 2; .Hom..i, in Ps. Exxvii 15 in:Joh. tom. 
xix. 5, xxiii, 4; De Princ. iv. fragm. Gr. p- 
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184R.). He is made for the spiritual and can- 
not find rest elsewhere. Hence it is that Origen 
«combats with unwearying earnestness every ten- 
deney to unite indissolubly present conditions 
with the future, or to trust to deductions drawn 
from the temporal and local limitations of present 
human observation. The-grossness of Millenari- 
anism filled him with alarm (De Prine. ii. 11, 2; 
comp. Sel. in Ps. xi, p. 449 L.), . The literal 
assertion of anthropomorphic conceptions of God 
seemed to- him to overthrow the faith (comp. 
Hom. in Gen. iii. 2; Sel. in. Gen. i. 26).- And 
those who are’ familiar with the writings and 
influence of Tertullian will know that, Origen’s 
opposition, to, materialism in every: form was 
called for by pressing dangers. 

As a necessary consequence of his deep view of 
man’s divine kinsmanship, Origen labours to give 
distinctness to. the unseen world. He appears 
already to live and moye in it. He finds there 
the realities of which the phenomena of earth 
are shadows (comp. in Rom. x. § 39), External 
objects, peoples, cities, are to him veils and 
symbols of invisible things, And more than this. 
Not only is there the. closest correspondence 
between the constitution of different orders of 
being, there is also even now a continuation of 
unobserved intercourse . between them (comp. 
de Prine, ii. 9, 3). 

_ Angels (see De Princ. i. 8, iii, 2, throughout) 
are supposed to preside over the working of ele- 
mental forces, over plants and beasts (im Nun. 
Hom, xiy. 2; in Jer. Hom. x. 65,0. Cels. viii. 31; 
De Prine. iii. 3, 3), and, it is suggested that 
nature is affected by their moral condition (i 
Bzech. Hom. iv. 2). More particularly men were, 
in Origen’s opinion, committed to the care of 
spiritual “rulers,” and deeply influenced by 
changes in their feeling and character (in Joh. 
sii. § 583, comp. De Princ. i. 8, 1). Thus he 
maintained that there are guardian angels of 
cities and provinces and nations (Hom. in, Luc. 
xii.; De Prine. iii..8, 2), a. belief which he sup- 
ported habitually by the LXX, version of Deut. 
xxxii. 8 (in Matt. tom. xi. § 16 ; in, Luc. Hom. 
xxxv.3 in Rom. vilic § 8; in Gen..Hom. xvi. 2; 
in Ea, Hom. viii. 23, in Ezech. Hom, xiii f., 
&c.).. Individual men. also had their guardian 
angels (im Matt. t., xiii. 27; in Luc. Homi xxxv. ; 
én Num. Hom. xi. 45.xx. 35. in Bzech. Hom. i. 7; 
in Jud. vie 23 De Prine. iii. 2, 4); and angels 
are supposed to be present in the assemblies of 
Christians, assisting in the devotions of the faith- 
‘ful (De Orat. xxxi. p. 283 L.; Hom. in Lue. xxiii. ; 
. Cels. viii. 64). a a agate 

But while Origen recognises in the fullest 
degree the reality and power of angelic ministra- 
tion, he expressly condemns all angel-worship 
(c. Cels..v. 4, 11). ; 

On the other hand Origen held that there are 
spiritual hosts of evil corresponding to the 
angelic forces, and matched in conflict with 
them (in Matt. tom. xvii. 2; in Matt. Comm. Ser. 
§ 102; Hom. in Jos, xv. 5). He even speaks of 
_a, Trinity of evil (in Matt. xi, § 6, xii. § 20). 


An evil power strives with the good for the sway 


of individuals Gin Rom. i. § 18); and thus all 
life is made a struggle of unseen powers (¢. 9. 
notes on Ps. xxxvii.; in Joh. xx, §§ 29, 32 ; Hom. 
xx. in Jos. fragm.). ; ; 

One aspect of this belief had a constant and 
powerful influence on daily life. Origen, like 
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most of his contemporaries, supposed that evil- 
spiritual. beings were the objects of heathen 
worship (¢. Cels. vii. 5). There. was, in his 
opinion, a terrible reality in their agency. 
Within certain limits they could work so as to 
bind their servants to them. 

But the intercourse between the seen and 
‘unseen worlds was not confined, according to 
Origen’s opinion, to the intercourse of angels 
and demons with men. He believed that the 
dead also influence ‘the living. 

The, actions of men on earth last, in their 
effects, after the actors have departed (in Rom. 
ii, 4, p. 80 L.). . Disembodied (or unembodied) 
souls are not) idle (i Matt. xv. 35). So the 
“soul” of Christ preached to “souls” (c. Cels. 
iii, 43). And, in especial, the ‘saints sympathize 
with man still struggling on earth with a sym- 
pathy larger than that of those who are clogged 
by conditions of mortality (De Orat. xi.; in 
Matt. tom, xxvii.305 in Joh. tom. xiii. 57 3 iii, in 
Cant. 7). They help us not only by the examples 
of their lives and the lessons of their books, but 
also by their prayers (Hom. in Num. xxvi. 65 in 
Jos. xvi. 5);+and they can pray with a better 
knowledge of our true wants than we have’ our- 
selves (xh. ad Mart. 30, 38; Hom. in Jos. xvi. 
§ 53; comp. De Orat-14). But in this connexion 
Origen’s silence as to prayers’ of the living for 
the dead’ is most remarkable. Prayers to the 
dead, like prayers to angels, are excluded by his 
view. of the one object. of all prayer (c. Cels. 
viii. 64). ‘The innumerable hosts of spirits help 
us uncalled (id.). — . ; ay 

Such views. as have been indicated give a 
mysterious solemnity to the laws of. creation (c. 
Gels: iv. 8), bound together in all. its visible 
parts, and in all. its parts bound to the 
invisible, and destined to judgment (in Lzech. 
Hom. iy..1). Origen dwells upon them with 
devout partiality. He strives, not always suc- 
cessfully, to give them clearness and consistency. 
But he is happier im the assertion of his main 
principles, and he himself acknowledges that it 
must be so. The range of human observation, 
the scene of human experience, are, he repeats 
again and again, very small (in Rom. viii. § 10, 
p- 260; § 12, p. 280). Still we can trace cor- 
respondences in the periods of the divine dis- 
pensations (in Matt. xii. .§ 3; comp. in Muth xv. 
§ 31), and feel the dependence of phenomena one 
on another,? and the life and sympathy which 
unites all being (in Rom. i. 9, p. 35 L. ; De Princ, 
i 7, 9% By 2)/08 bo : 

What has been. said of Origen’s opinions as to 
the wider relations of life, makes his-view of 
man’s position in the visible world more intelli- 
gible. His presence and condition here are due, 
as has been. seen, to the fact of evil, of which 
the origin is referred to some unknown sphere 
(c. Cels. iv. 65; comp. in Joh. xiii. § 37). When 
placed in the world man, as a rational being, was 
still endowed with freedom, that sis, moral re- 
sponsibility (im Num. xii. 3). On this: Origen 
insists with the greatest earnestness. (See De 
Prine. iii, = Philoc. 20; id. i. 5, 5s. f.) But 
every one is sinful (¢. Cels. iii. 69), a sign of 
which he sees in the baptism of infants (Hom. 
ep on ens ee ree ai SOR Cebu 

« It is a characteristic illustration of this belief that 
Origen allows that there may be a true science of astroe 
logy, though not for us (Comm. in Gen. iii. § 9). 
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an Luc, viii. 3; in Rom. v. § 9, p. 397 L.), though 
all sins are not equal (Hom. in Bz. x. 3, peccata 
ad damnum, ad mortem); and grace is required 
for the doing of all good (c. Cels. vi. 78; comp. 
Hom. in Num. xx. 3), Every one also can justly 
be called to account for his corruption (Hom. in 
Jer. ii. 1). 

But while Origen does not extenuate the effects 
of man’s sin, he maintains a lofty view of the 
nobility of his nature and of his destiny (c. Cels. 
iy. 25, 30); and so he holds that the world has 
been made by divine wisdom to be a fitting 
place for the purification of a being such as man 
(De Prine. ii.1, 1; 2,2; 3,1; ¢. Cels. vi. 44; comp. 
in Jom. viii. 10, p. 261); and that everything 
has been so ordered by Providence from the first 
as to contribute to this end (De Prine. ii. 1, 2). 
Man can, if he will, read the lesson of his life: 
he has a spiritual faculty, by which he can form 
conclusions on spiritual things, even as he is 
made to form conclusions on impressions of 
sense. 

The body, so to speak, reflects the soul; the 
“outer man” expresses the “inner man” (in 
fom. ii, 13, p. 142 L.), There is imposed upon 
us the duty of service (in Matt. Comm. Ser. § 68), 
and there is the largest variety of offices (in Joh. 
t. x. 23), room being made even for the meanest 
(Hom. in Num. xiv. 2, p. 162 L.). 

All this is determined by law, that is, by the 
will of God; and God has not left man without 
spiritual knowledge (in Rom. i. 16). All alike 
have a natural law within them (id. ii. 8, 9, 
iii. 6; ¢. Cels. i. 4; Hom. in Num. x. 3). This 
“Jaw of nature ” is the “ law of God ” (in Rom. iii. 
2,p. 177 L.). God Himself cannot break it, since 
He would then cease to be God (c. Cels. v. 23). 
It follows therefore that alleged miracles must 
be brought to a moral test (c. Cels. ii. 51, iii. 27). 


_ True miracles are “signs” (in Joh. vi. 17). The 
- perception of the “law of nature” comes with the 
_ development of reason (in Rom. vi. 8, pp. 43 f. L.); - 
_ and he who loyally follows its injunctions, though 


he has not the faith of Christ, be he Jew or 
Gentile, will not lose an appropriate reward Cd. 
BLiissp:-98.,). 3 

The visible creation thus bears, in all its parts, 
the impress of a divine purpose; and the Incar- 
nation was the crowning of the creation, by which 
the purpose was made fully known, and provision 
made for its accomplishment (De Prine. iii. 5, 6). 

2, Theology. The Incarnation. The Person 
of Christ. The. Holy Trinity. The work of Christ. 
—On no subject is Origen more full or more 
suggestive than on. this (De Prine. i. 2, ii. 6, 
iv. 31).. No one perhaps has done so much to 
vindicate and harmonize the fullest acknowledg- 
tient of the perfect humanity of the Lord and of 
His perfect divinity in one Person. His famous 
image of the “ glowing iron” (De Princ. ii. 6, 6) 
made an epoch in Christology. Here and there 
his language is liable to misconception, or even 
found to be erroneous by later investigations, 
but he laid down the outlines of the faith, on 
the basis of Scripture, which have not been 
shaken. He maintained, on the one hand, the 
true and perfect manhood of Christ, subject to 
the conditions of natural growth, against all 
forms of Docetism; and, on the other hand, he 
maintained the true and perfect divinity of the 
“God Word” (0cds Adyos), which was so united 
with “the man Christ Jesus,” through the human 
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soul, as to be one person, against all forms of 
Ebionism and Patripassionism (De Prine. ii. 
6,3). 

Origen’s doctrine of ih laptia of the 
God Word rests in part upon his doctrine of the 
Godhead. “All,” he held, “ who are born again 
unto salvation, have need of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, and would not obtain salvation 
unless the Trinity were entire” (De Princ. i. 3, 5)- 
Hence he speaks of baptism as “the beginning 
and fountain of divine gifts to him who offers 
himself to the divinity of the power of the inyo- 
cations of the adorable Trinity” (ray +%s mpoo- 
kuvnTis TpidBos émucdhoewy) (in Joh. vi. 17).” 
But there is, in his judgment, a difference in the 
extent of the action of the Persons in the Hoty 
Trinity. The Father, “ holding all things to- 
gether, reaches (p8dver) to each being, imparting 
being to each from that which is His own, for 
He is absolutely (Gy yap Zor). The Son is less 
than the Father (€Adtrwv rapa 7. m.), reaching 
only to rational beings, for He is second to the 
Father; and, further, the Holy Spirit is less 
(rrov), and extends (Suxvotpevoy) to the saints 
only. So that in this respect (cara TovTO) the 
power of the Father is greater in comparison 
with (wapd) the Son and the Holy Spirit; and 
that of the Son more in comparison with the 
Holy Spirit ; and, again, the power of the Holy 
Spirit more exceeding (d:apépouca MGAAor) in 
comparison with all other holy beings.” But 
to rightly understand this passage it is of primary 
importance to observe that Origen is not speaking 
of the essence of the Persons of the Godhead, but 
of their manifestation to creatures (comp. De 
Princ. i. 3,7).» Essentially the three Persons are 
of one Godhead, and eternal. The subordination 
which Origen teaches is not of essence but of per- 
son and office. His aim is to realise the Father as 
the one Fountain of Godhead, while vindicating 
true deity for the Son and the Holy Spirit. In 
this respect he worked out first the thought of 
“the eternal generation” of the Son, which was. 
accepted from him by the catholic church as the 
truest human expression of one side of the mys- 
tery of the essential Trinity. 

“Generally it may be remarked that Origen’s 
specific opinions spring from a comparison of 
what man is and needs with the broad revelation. 
of God in Scripture. Looking within he is con- 
scious of personal existence, thought, hallowing, 
and in each relation he recognises the action of 
the one God. He feels that, however imper- 
fectly, the relations thus existing in himself 
correspond to something in the divine nature; 
So he interprets what Scripture and the rule 
of the church taught, of the Holy Trinity. The 
Trinity of revelation answers to the trinity of 
being, but it is of the former that he treats: 
human thought can rise no higher with distinct 
conceptions. 


SE a 


® There can be no question as to the authenticity of 
this passage, and of the use of the word Toids. It must 
have escaped Redepenning’s recollection when he wrote 
his confident note on the date of the term: de Princ. 1, 
3, 4, p. 126, Z 

> Compare Maréchal, Concord. Pp. ¢. v. § 9, and Bp. 
Bull, Def. Hid. Nie. c. ix. (reprinted by Delarue), om 
Origen’s view of subordination. 


© Comp. Meier, D. Lehre v. d. Trinitat, 3. 109. 
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(For fuller details on Origen’s teaching on the 
oly Trinity it must be sufficient to refer to De 
rinc. i. 5,33 iv. 27 f.; iv Rom. vi. 13, p. 158 L., 
ii, 4, p. 216 L. 3 in Num, xii. 15 fragm. in Gen. 
m. i, p. 41.3 ¢. Cels, viii. 12 ff; and especially 
Joh. tom. ii. 1 ff. For his doctrine of the 
uther, see De Prine. i. 1.) 

The peculiar connexion which Origen re- 
enises between the Son (the God Word) and 
tional beings establishes (so to speak) the fit- 
ess of the Incarnation. The Son stood in a 
xtain affinity with rational souls; and the 
uman soul with which He was united in the 
iearnation had alone remained absolutely pure, 
y the exercise of free choice, in its pre-existence 
De Princ. ii. 6, 5). Through this union all 
uman nature therefore was made capable of 
eing glorified, without the violation of its char- 
cteristic limitations (comp. ¢. Céls. iii. 41 f.). 
he body of Christ was perfect no less than His 
oul (c. Cels. i. 32 f.). 

Fuller illustrations of Origen’s views will be 
ound in—in Joh. tom. xii. 25, 34, 56, tom. xxxil. 
7; in Matt. tom. xv. 24, xvi. 8, xvii. 14 
Sndoracis); in Rom. iii. 8, p. 208 L., vii. 9, 
. 107, 14, p. 158; fragm. in Hebr. p. 300 L.; 
Tom. in Lev. xiii. 43 in Jer. i. 7 (human pro- 
ress); in Bzech. i. 10; Hom. in Luc. xix.; in 
Rom. viii. 4 (prayer to Christ); c. Cels. ii. 9. 
Jompare also in addition to the general works 
mthe Doctrine of the Person of Christ, H. Schutz, 
Die Christologie d. Origenes, Jahrbb. f. Prot. 
Theol., 1875. 

The work of Christ was, Origen emphatically 
naintained, for all men and for the whole of man 
‘comp. ¢. Cels. iv. 3 f.). It was therefore so re- 
vealed that it could be apprehended according to 
the several powers and wants of believers (in 
Mutt. tom. xii. 36, 41, xv. 241, xvii. 19; ¢. Cels. 
iv. 15, vi. 68; in Joh. ii. 12). Christ became, 
in a transcendent sense, “all things to all men” 

(De Princ. iv. 31; in Joh. tom. xix. 1, xx. 28; 
comp. ¢. Cels. iii. 79). And there is still a 
present continuous manifestation of Christ. He 
is ever being born (Hom. in Jer, ix. 4). He is 
seen even now, as He was seen by the eye of 
faith, as each believer has the faculty of seeing 
(c. Cels. ii. 64, iv. 15, vi. 775 tn Matt. xv. 73 
Hom. in Luc. iii.). And as each reflects Him, 
he becomes, in the apostolic sense, himself a 
Christ, an anointed one (in Joh. tom. vi. 3 f.). For 
the union of God and man, which was accom- 
plished absolutely in Christ, is to be fulfilled 
in due measure in each Christian (¢. Cels. iii, 28; 
in Joh. i. 80), as Christ had made it possible (in 
Matt. tom. xiii. 9). : 

Origen thus insists on the efficacy of Christ’s 
work for the consummation of humanity and of 
the individual, as a victory over every power of 
evil. He dwells no less earnestly upon the value 
of the life and death of Christ as a vicarious 
sacrifice for sin. He seeks illustrations of the 
general idea of the power of vicarious sufferings 
in Gentile stories of self-sacrifice (c. Cels. i. 31), 
and extends it to the case of martyrs (Zwh. ad 
Mart. ¢. 42; comp. in Joh. tom. vi. 36; xxviii. 14). 
And though he does not attempt to explain how 
the sacrifice of Christ was efficacious, he fre- 
quently presents it as a ransom given to redeem 
man from Satan, to whom sin had made mana 
debtor. Christ, in His own person, freely paid 
the debt, by bearing the utmost punishment of 
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sin, and so set man free, “ giving His soul (ux 7m) 
as a ransom for him ” (én Matt. tom. xvi. 8; in 
Rom. ii. 13, p. 140 L. ; Comm. Ser. in Mutt. § 135). 
At other times he regards it as a propitiation 
for the divine remission of sins (om. in Num. 
xxiv. 1; in Lev. i. 3; comp. ¢. Cels. vii. 17). 

As a necessary consequence of his view of the 
connexion of all things, Origen held that the 
death of Christ was salutary for the whole world 
(c. Cels. iii. 17); and of avail for heavenly beings, 
if not for the expiation of sin yet for advance- 
ment in blessedness (Hom. in Lev. i. 3, ii. 35 in 
Rom. v. s. f., p. 409 L.; id. i. 4; Hom. in Luc. x.). 
Thus in a true sense angels themselves were dis- 
ciples of Christ (in Matt. tom. xv. 7). 

At times indeed Origen speaks as if he supe 
posed that the Word was actually manifested to 
other orders of being in a manner corresponding 
to their nature, even as He was revealed as soul 
to the souls in Hades (Sel. in Ps. iii. 5, xi. p. 
420 L.). In this sense also he thinks that “ He 
became all things to all,” an angel to angels (i 
Joh. tom. i. 84); and he does not shrink from 
allowing that His Passion may be made available, 
perhaps’ in some other shape, in the spiritual 
world (De Prine. iv. fr. Graec. 2; comp. iv. 20, 
Lat.). 

The work of the Holy Spirit, according to 
Origen, is fulfilled in believers. His office is 
specially to guide to the fuller truth, which is 
the inspiration of nobler life. Through Him 
revelation comes home to men, He lays oper 
the deeper meanings of the word. Through 
Him, “who proceeds from the Father,” all 
things are sanctified (De Princ. iii. 5, 8). 
Through’ Him every divine gift which is 
wrought by the Father and ministered by the 
Son, gains its individual efficiency (iz Joh. tom. i. 
6). Thus there isa unity in the divine operations, 
which itself tends to establish a unity in created 
beings. (For the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 


‘generally see De Princ. i. 3, iii. 7; in Joh. 


tom. ii. 6.) 

3. The consummation of being.—These charac- 
teristic lines of speculation lead to Origen’s 
view of the consummation of things. All human 
thought must fail in the endeavour to give 
distinctness to a conception which ought to 
embrace the ideas of perfect rest and perfect 
life. Origen’s opinions are further embarrassed 
by the constant confusion which arises from the 
intermingling of ideas which belong to the close 
of the present order (atéy) and the close of alk 
things. It is again impossible to see clearly how 
the inalienable freedom of rational beings, which 
originally led to the Fall, can be so disciplined 
as to bring them at last to perfect harmony. 
This however Origen holds; and though he is 
unable to realise the form of future purification, 
through which souls left unpurified by earthly 
existence will be cleansed hereafter, he clings to 
the belief that “the end must be like the begin- 
ning” (De Prine. i. 6, 2), a perfect unity in God. 
From this he excludes no rational creature. The 
evil spirits which fell have not lost that spirit 
by which they are akin to God, which in its 
essence is inaccessible to evil (in Joh, xxxii. 11, 
aver(Bextov TOY xelpdvav Td TEDL TOD ay- 
@pérov), though it can be overgrown and over- 
powered (comp. De Princ. i. 8, 3). And, on the 
other hand, freedom remains even when perfect 
rest has been reached, and in this Origen appeaya 
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to find the possibility of future declensions (De 
Princ. ii. 3, 33 fragm. Gr. ii. 2). Whether 
matter, the medium through which) rational 
freedom finds expression (De. Prine, iv. 35), will 
at last cease to be, or be infinitely spiritualised, 
he leaves apparently undetermined. The ques- 
tion is beyond man’s powers (id. i. 6, 4, ii. 2, ii. 
3, 3, iii. 6, 1). 

Origen evidently feels that the same is true of 
many speculations which he’ follows some way. 
He warns his readers that he is dealing with 
subjects which man has no power to determine, 
though he cannot but look upon them and ponder 
them: (De Prine. i. 6, 1 f., iii. 4, 5 s.f.). Aud 
so he presents, in imaginary outlines, the picture 
of the soul’s progress through various scenes of 
chastisement or illumination (De Princ. ii 6, 3, 
iii. 6, 6, iii. 5, 6 ff, and Redepenning’s note), till 
he can rest in the thought of a restoration in 
which law and freedom, justice and love, are 
brought to a perfect harmony (comp. De Orat. 
§ 27, p. 227 L.). 

This thought Origen pursues in his endeavour 
to form some theory of future punishments. All 
future punishments exactly answer to individual 
sinfulness (in Matt. Comm. Ser. § 16), and, like 
punishments on earth, they are directed to the 
amendment of the sufierers (¢. Cels. iv. 10 ; Hom. 
tn Ezech. y.1). Lighter offences can be chastised 
“on earth : the heavier remain to be visited here- 
after (Hom, in Levi xiv. 4). ° In every case the 


uttermost farthing must be paid, though’ final’ 


deliverance is promised (in Rom. v. 2 £); 

In this connexion Origen looked forward to a 
fiery ordeal, through which men should pass in 
the world to come. Every one already baptized 
with water and Spirit would; he thought, if he 
needed cleansing, be baptized by the Lord Jesus 
in a river of fire, and ’so purified ‘enter into 
paradise (Hom: in Luc. xxiy.). And in this sense 
also he looked forward to a (spiritual) conflagra- 
tion of the world, by which all beings in need of 
such discipline should be at once chastised and 
healed (c. Cels. y. 15; comp. iv. 13), 

On. the other’ hand, since the future state is 


the direct fruit of this, there are, so Origen held, 


varieties of blessedness in heaven (in Rom. iv. 12}, 
corresponding to the life .of. saints (id. ix. 3, 
p. 303), and foreshadowed: by the divisions of 
Israel: (Hom. in: Num. i. 3; id. xxviii 2; Hom. 
in-Jos. xxv.'4). ’ Speaking generally the believer! 
after death enters upon a being of fuller know- 
ledge and loftier»pyogress (De Princ. ii. 11, 6). 
‘The resurrection of the body completes the full 
transfiguration, without loss, of all that belongs 
to his true self; arid he begins a nobler develop- 
ment of body and soul—moral, intellectual, 
spiritual—by whichhe is brought nearer to the 
throne of God (comp. De Princ. i. 3, 83 a 
Matt. Comm. Ser. §:51; Hom. i. in Ps. xxxviii. 
§ 8). The relationships of earth come-to an end 
Kin Matt. tom. xvii, 38: on this point Origen is 
not: consistent), The visible ceases, and .men 
enjoy. the eternal, for which now they hope (in 
Rom. vii. 5),2 

: 

4 None of Origen’s opinions was more vehemently 
“assailed than his teaching.on the Resurrection. Even 
his early and later apologists were perplexed in their 
defence of him. Yet there is no point on which his in- 
sight is more’ conspicuous. By keeping strictly to the 
‘apostolic: language he anticipated results which we have 
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Thus human interest is removed from the 
present earth to its heavenly antitype. And it 
is probably due to this peculiarity of his teach- 
ing that Origen nowhere, as far as I have ob- 
served, dwells on the doctrine of Christ’s return, 
which occupies a large place in most schemes of 
Christian belief. The coming of Christ in glory 
is treated as the spiritual revelation of His true 
nature (De Princ. iy. 25), though Origen says 
that he by no means rejects “the second pre- 
sence (émdnuta) of the Son of God more simply 
understood ” (in Matt. tom. xii. 30). 

VIII. Cuaracreristics.—A few words, neces- 
sarily: fragmentary and inadequate, may be added 
to indicate Origen’s position in the great line of 
Christian teachers ; though the sketch of ‘his 
works and opinions which has been given (apart 
from any comment) will be sufficient to convey 
a fair idea of his merits and of his failings. He 
is above all things a Christian philosopher. With 
a firmer conviction of the universal sovereignty 
of truth, a larger grasp of facts, and a deeper 
sympathy with the restless questionings of the 
soul than any other father, he claims for the 
domain of Christianity every human interest and 
power: he affirms that it is capable ‘of co- 
ordinating all thought and all experience, He 
excludes indeed all irrational beings from the 
final unity to which he looks (De Princ. iii. 6, 2); 
but by giving a soul to the sun and stars he 
strives after a fuller feeling of fellowship be- 
tween man and nature than his knowledge 
enables him to support. 

It cannot be surprising that Origen failed to 
give a consistent and harmonious embodiment to 
his speculations, His writings represent an as- 
piration rather than a system, principles of re- 
search and hope rather than determined formulas. 
At the same time his. enthusiasm continually 
mars the proportion of his work.: His theorizing 
needs the discipline of active life, without which 
there can be no real appreciation of history or 
of the historical development of truth. ‘The 
absence of a clear historic sense is indeed the 
spring of Otigen’s chief failures, Yet even in 
regard to ‘the practical apprehension of the 
divine education of the world it is only necessary 
to compare him on one side with Philo and on 
the other with Augustine, to feel how his grasp 
of ‘the significance of the Incarnation gave him 
a sovereign power to understand the meaning 
and destiny of life. ' ‘ 

In the pursuit and expression of his great 
thoughts Origen sought knowledge from every 


hardly yet secured. Hesaw that it is the “spirit” which 
moulds the frame through which it is manifested ; that 
the ‘body ” is the same not by any material continuity, 
but by the permanence of that which gives the law, the 
“ratio” (Aéyos), as he calls it, of its constitution. No 
exigencies of controversy, it must beremembered, brought 
Origen to his conclusion. It was in his judgment the 
clear teaching of St. Paul. The subject has been care- 
fully discussed by C. Ramers in a special essay: Des 0. 
Lehre von d. Auferstehung d. Fleisches, Trier, 1851. His 
judgment is worth quoting :—* Die Lehre des Origenes 
von der Auferstehung... in allen wesentlichen Punk- 
ten mit der katholischen Lehre iibereinstimmt . . . Und 
wie sonderbar auch die Lehre des Origenes in manchen 
Punkten . .. klingen mag, so michte es doch vielleicht 
schwer zu entscheiden sein, ob sie... sonderbarer ist, 
als die Lehre, welché in'spiiterer Zeit manche Scholastiker 
Uber diesen Punkt aufstellten ”(§ 77 f.). 
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quarter, by conversation and by reading. His 
attendance on philosophic lectures at Alexandria 
has been noticed: And in different parts of his 
writings he presents parallels with the teaching 
of various schools of Greek thought (comp. 
Boehringer, pp. 226, 395, if.). These may be 
due partly to the direct influence which they 
exercised upon him and partly to the speculative 
atmosphere of the time.° 

But while Origen was ready to acknowledge to 
the fullest the claims of reason (comp, Hom. in 


- Luc. i. p. 88:L.), he lays stress on the new data 


which are given by revelation to the solution of 
the problems of philosophy (De Prine. i. 5, 4). 
Again and again he points out; the insufficiency 
of reason, of the independent faculties of man, 
to attain to that towards which it is turned. 
Reason enables man to recognise God when He 
makes Himself known,’ to receive a revelation 


- from; Him in virtue. of his affinity with the 


Divine Word, but it does not enable the creature 
to derive from within the knowledge for which 
it longs. It follows that the capacity for know- 
ing God belongs to man as man, and not to man 
as a philosopher. Origen therefore acknowledges 
the nobility of Plato’s words when he said that 
“it isa hard matter to find out the Maker and 
Father of the Universe, and impossible for one 
who has found Him to declare Him to all men.” 


But she adds that Plato. affirms too much and too 


little (c. Cels. vii. 43). As Christians “we de- 


. clave that human nature is not in’ itself com- 


petent in-any way to seek God and find Him 


_purely without the help of Him who is sought, 
_ of Him who is found by those who confess after 


- they have done all in their power that they have 


yet need of Him...” 
S 6.) 

The fact that our results on earth willbe to 
the;last fragmentary and tentative does not in- 
terfere with the reality of the spirit which 


(Comp. Clem. Al. Cohort. 


» quickens the Gospel. ‘Now,” he says, “we seek 


for awhile, then we shall see clearly ” (De Prine. 
ii, 11, 5). But both in the search and in the 
fruition the object is the same, The fulness of 
Truth, which is finally nothing less than a 


» manifold revelation of God leading up to absolute 


fellowship with Him, is that towards which the 
believer is led by the Spirit alike through 
thought and feeling and action. 

For Origen, while he looks upon knowledge as 


the noblest ambition. and divinest: reward of 


rational beings, never dissociates it from action. 
This made Christian philosophy the common 
possession of all. (Comp. c. Cels. vi. 2% iii. 


. 44, ff), No teacher of the present day could 
‘insist “with greater earnestness upon the im- 


portance of conduct than he does. There is 


~ absolutely nothing in which he does not see 


ethical influences. His thought wearies itself 
in following out the effects of .action, for all 
action is, to be referred to God (Hom. in Num. 
xxy. 3)., Without perpetuating the associations 
of the present, he strives to give definiteness to 
our conceptions of the continuity of the spiritual 
life. "He carries the sense of responsibility up to 


_ . the-highest orders of finite existence. His system 
- is a system of absolute idealism, but of idealism 


as a spring for action. “God cares,” he says, 


ee Lee 


¢ A-list of thé authors whom he quotes is given in 


" Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. vii. 
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“not only for the whole, as Celsus thinks, but 
beyond the whole in an especial manner for each 
rational being” (c. Ce/s. iv. 99). Thus in his 
doctrine of the re-incorporation of souls there is 
nothing accidental, nothing capricious, as in 
Plato’s famous Myth. The belief, according to 
him, represents to human apprehension a judg- 
ment of Infinite Righteousness executed by In- 
finite Love. It is an embodiment, if I may so 
express it, of two principles, which he assumes 
as axioms—the first that every gift of God is 
perfect, and the second’ that God’s gift to His 
rational creatures was not virtue, which it could 
not be by the nature of the case, but the capacity 
for virtue. > 

In the endeavour to fashion a Philosophy of 
Christianity it may be fully admitted that 
Origen did not practically recognise the limits 
and imperfection of the human mind which he 
constantly points out. His gravest errors are 
attempts to solve that which is insoluble. The 
question of the origin of the soul, for example, is 
still beset by the same difficulties as’ Origen 
sought to meet, but they are ignored. So too it 
is with regard to his speculations on an endless 
succession of worlds. ‘Thought must break down 
soon in the attempt to co-ordinate the finite and 
the infinite. But with whatever errors in de- 
tail, Origen laid down the true lines on which 
the Christian apologist must defend the faith 
against Polytheism, Judaism, Gnosticism, Mate- 
rialism. “These forms of opinion without the 
Church and within it were living powers of 
threatening proportions in his age, and he vin- 


dicated the Gospel against them as the one 


absolute revelation, prepared through’ the dis- 
cipline of Israel, historical in its form, spiritual 
in its: destiny. , i 

‘In this respect the principles which he'affirmed 
and strove ‘to: illustrate have a ‘present value. 
They are fitted to correct the Africanism’ which, 
since the time of Augustine, has’ dominated 
Western theology ; and, at the same time, they 
anticipate in many ways difficulties which have 
come into prominence in later times. * In the face 
of existing controversies, it is invigorating to feel 
that when as yet no necessity forced upon him 
the consideration of the problems which are now 
most frequently discussed, a Christian teacher, 
the master and the friend of saints, taught the 
moral continuity and destination of all being, 
interpreted the sorrows’ and sadnesses “of the 
world as ‘part’ of a:vast ‘scheme of purificatory 
chastisement, found in Holy Scripture not the 
letter only but a living voice eloquent with 
spiritual mysteries, madé the love of ‘truth, in all 
its amplitude and in all its depth, the right and 
the end of rational beings, and reckoned the fuller 
insight into the mysteries of nature as one of the 
joys of a future state. Hae ras 

Such thoughts bring Origen himself before us. 
Of the traits of his personal character little need 


be said. He bore unmerited sufferings without 


a murmur. He lived only to work. ‘He com- 
bined in a signal degree sympathy with zeal. 
As a controversialist he sought to win his adver- 
sary and not simply to silence him (comp. 
Euseb. H. H. vi. 33). He had the’ boldest con- 
fidence in the truth which he held, and the ten- 
derest. humility in regard. of: his own weakness 
(in Joh.. tom. xxxii.18; in Matt. tom.. xvi. 13). 
When he ventures freely in the field of interpre- 
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tations, he asks that he may be supported by the 
prayers of his hearers. His faith was catholic, 
and therefore he welcomed every kind of know- 
ledge as tributary to its fulness. His faith was 
living, and therefore he was assured that no age 
could seal any one expression of it as complete. 
In virtue of this open-hearted trust, he kept 
unchilled to the last the passionate devotion of 
his youth. And therefore he was enabled to 
leave to the Church the conviction, attested by 
a life of martyrdom, that all things are its 
heritage because all things are Christ's, 

IX. Eprrions.—The earliest edition of any part 
of Origen’s works was an edition of the Homilies, 
which is described by Panzer Cnnales Typo- 
graphict, iv. 13; comp. p. 462, and Maittaire, 
1. p. 351) as Homeliae B. Gregori papae et Ori- 
genis Presbyteri...; and again by Maittaire 
(Annales Typographici, i. Pp. 3955 comp, p. 351) 

simply as Origenis Homiliae, fol. 1475, without 

the place of publication or the name of the 
printer.f 

This was followed by a Latin translation of 
the books against Celsus, made by “ Christ. 
Persona, Romanus,” and printed at Rome by 
Herolt, 1581. The dedication to the Doge and 
Council of Venice, contains a spirited appeal to 
a war against the Turks. The book was re- 
printed at Venice in 1514, 

An edition of the Homilies on Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Joshua, and Judges, “ Hiero- 
nymo interprete,” was published by Aldus at 
Venice in 1503; another edition followed in 
1512. 

The Commentary on the Romans, “ Hieronymo 
interprete,” was printed at Venice in 1506, and 
again in 1512. 

The Homilies on Canticles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Matthew (16), Luke (6), John (2), with 

~ the books on Job and Canticles, were printed at 

Venice, 1513 (Panzer, x. 40; Maittaire, ii, 242), 

Meanwhile a collected [Latin] edition of the 
works of Origen had appeared, This was published 
at Paris by Jacques Merlin, doctor of the college 
of Navarre (1541), and dedicated to Michael 
[Boudet], bishop of Langres, “ inter Francorum 
pares facile principi.” The dedicatory letter, in 
which Origen is said to hold the same place 
among philosophical theologians (inter theosophos) 
“as the sun among the stars, or the eagle among 
birds,” is dated 1512, 

The contents of the edition are as follows :— 
Part I. Dedicatory Letter; a general Index ; 
the Homilies on Genesis (17), Baodus (13), 
Leviticus (16), Numbers (28), on Joshua (26), 
Judges (9), 1 Kings (1). Part Il. The Com- 
mentaries on Job (three books), on Psalm xxxvi, 
(Hom. v.), Ps. xxxviii. (Hom. ii.), on Canticles 
(Hom. ii. with a second, spurious, commentary), 
on Isaiah (Hom. ix.), on Jeremiah (Hom. xiy.), 
on Lzekiel (Hom, xiv.). — Part III. Merlin’s 
Apology for Origen; the Homilies on St. Mat- 
thew (35), on St. Luke (89) ; Miscellaneous 
Homilies (10); the Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans (ten books); Jerome’s notice of 
Origen (De Virr, ill.). Part IV. Trithemius’s 
notice of Origen; the Books against Celsus (8) ; 
On First Principles (four books); Laments. ; 


? The book seems to have contained homilies of Gre- 


gory, Origen, and Leo, which were published separately 
or variously combined, 
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Pamphilus’s Apology; Ruffinus On the falsifica- 
tion of Origen’s Books; A Commendation of 
Origen, by Jo. Badius, the original publisher of 
the work. 

This edition was republish€d at Paris in 1519, 
1522, 1530, and at Venice in 1516 (Fabricius, 
Bibl. Graeca, vii. 235). 

The edition of Merlin was succeeded by that 
of Erasmus, who, at the time of his death (1536), 
was engaged upon an edition of Origen (Latin), 
which was issued by Beatus Rhenanus, and dedi- 
cated to Hermann, archbishop of Cologne, in the 
same year, 

The edition of Erasmus is. more complete than 
that of Merlin ; as Erasmus translated into Latin 
the remains of the Greek commentary on Mat- 
thew, tom. xiii., xiv., xv., Xvi., and added an in- 
teresting and characteristic criticism of Origen 
and his writings. This edition was reissued in 
1571 by J. J. Grynaeus, and dedicated to T. 
Erastus, with the addition of Ambr. Ferrarius’s 
translation of the Commentaries on St. John, and 
L. Humfrey’s Latin translation of The Dialogue 
against the Marcionites, 

For meanwhile two Latin translations of the 
Commentary on St. John had been published, 
the first by Ambrosius Ferrarius from a MS. in 
the library of St. Mark at Venice in 1551, and 
the second from a MS. of the Royal Library at 
Paris by Joachim Perionius, “about 1554 ” 
(Huet). 

An edition by G. Genebrard next appeared at 
Paris, 1574 (reprinted 1604, 1619; Fabricius, 
Bibl. Gr, 235), which contains Perionius’s ver- 
sion’ of the Commentary on St. John, and a 
version of the Philocalia by Genebrard, and of 
the correspondence with Africanus by Hervetus. 

The first edition of any part of the Greek text 
of Origen was that of the beginning of the letter 
in reply to Julius Africanus, published by D. 
Hoeschel at Augsburg, 1602 (Fabricius, Bibl. 
Gr. 224). This was followed by an edition of 
the Books against Celsus, together with the 
Oration of Gregory, published at Augsburg in 
1605 by the same scholar.6 These were followed 


& Among the Gale MSS. in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is a MS. of the Philocalia which had been 
prepared for publication by D. Hoeschel. It is referred 
to by Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. vii. 221, but the account is 
inaccurate. The title-page and colophon are worth 
quoting: “Philocalia Origenis ex ejus scriptis concifiata 
variis a Basilio M. et Greg. Nazianzeno, ex codice Cyprio 
descripta manu Graecae linguae studiosi, posita a re- 
gione Gilberti Genebrardi interpretatione. Illustrissimo. 
et generosissimo Dn. Henrico Uuottonio, serenissimi-et 
potentissimi Regis Magnae Britanniae apud Venetos Ora- 
tori, felicem ex Italia in Germaniam gratulatus reditum 
David Hoeschelius A. 

“Opus hoe Origenis dvécSorov Meptkaddes Kal moAU= 
ogedes L. M. observantiae ergo D. D.” 

It is not easy to fix the date of the « return” from 
Italy. It probably was after Sir H, Wotton retired from 
his post at Venice in 1610. The Greek text has at the 
close: Prid. Non. Sept. 1606. The Latin text, which is 
written on the first side of the same page, Anno 1604, 
Nonis Septembris, 

On a fly-leaf is written: « Hoeschelius edidit librog 
Origenis contra Celsum cum suis annotationibus in qui- 
bus saepe citat hujus codicis verba quod ex eo quoque 
fecit Tarinus in notis ad Philocaliam, , 

“In hoc nonnulla sunt quae in libris contra Celsum 
non habentur quae tamen ibi habere oportuit. 

“Collatus est hie codex cum alio Novi Collegii apud 
Oxonienses uti conjicio,” : 


a 
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by the Philocalia, published by Jo. Tarinus ‘in 
1618-9 (and again 1624), 

The Books against Celsus and the Philocalia 
were again revised and published at Cambridge 
in 1658 and 1677, by W. Spencer, Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

Meanwhile seven Homilies on Jeremiah had 
been published from a Vatican MS. by M. Ghisler, 
Lyons, 1629 ; and the whole collection of nineteen 
Homilies (under the name of Cyril Alex.), from 
a MS. of the Escurial, by B. Corderius, at Ant- 
werp, 1648 (Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. vii. 214). To 
these was added the Vahortation to Martyrdom, 
published by J. R. Wetstein, Basle, 1674. 

Hitherto there had been no collected edition 
of Origen’s Greek writings. The want had been 
long felt; and as far back as 1635 the general 
assembly of French clergy had determined that 
editions of “ John of Damascus, Origen, Maximus, 
Ephraem Syrus, among the Greek Fathers,” 
should be published, “to serve as authorities in 
controversies of religion.” The work was com- 
mitted to Aubert, doctor of the Sorbonne. Col- 
lations of Italian (and so probably of other) MSS. 
were provided, which afterwards came into the 
hands of Tarinus (Huet, Prae/.), but nothing more 
was done (Delarue, i. p. 5). 

The purpose however was taken up in other 
quarters. Herbert Thorndike (t+ 1672), Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, contemplated a 
complete edition of the works of Origen (Huet, 
Praef.), for which he made important collec- 
tions, still preserved in the library of his col- 
lege, including the Codex Holmiensis ; but the 
plan was not carried out. Probably Thorndike 
was deterred from executing it no less by the 
troubles of the times than by the knowledge 
that P, D. Huet, still a layman, but afterwards 
(1685) bishop of Avranches, was engaged upon 
2 similar task. 

The work of Huet (ORIGENIS in sacras Scrip- 
turas Commentaria quaecunque Graece reperirt 
potuerunt, Rothomagi, 1668, 2 tom., republished 
at Paris, 1679, and at Cologne, 1685), dedicated 
in remarkable language to Louis XIV., is the 
foundation of the critical study of Origen. It 
is however only a part of the original design, 
which included three sections:—(1) the ééy- 
yntiund; (2) the treatises, cuvrdypara 5 (8) the 
supposititious writings. Of the second and third 
parts nothing has been published. 

Tarinus refused to allow Huet to use the col- 
lations of Italian MSS. which were in his posses- 
sion, though he was through age unable to make 
any use of them himself (Huet, Praef.). Huet 
hed therefore to trust to a copy of the Cod. 
Holm., which he had made in Sweden, and to Cod. 
Reg., for his Greek text of the Commentary on 
St. Matthew; and to the Cod. Reg., with Fer- 
rarius’s Latin translation of the Cod. Venet., for 
the Commentary on St. John. 

Huet’s collection of the "Eknyntucd does not 
include the fragments found in Catenae. He 
had originally intended to include these, but he 
abandoned the purpose, partly from the immen- 
sity of the work required for collecting them, 
and partly from the uncertainty which attaches 

to extracts often abridged, altered, and mis- 
named (Praef.). It is also greatly to be re- 
gretted that he did not reprint the old Latin 
version of the Commentaries of St. Matthew, 
which has a value of its own. Still, though 
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his materials were imperfect and his work in- 
complete, Huet holds the first rank among the 
editors of Origen. 

An addition to the published Greek works 
of Origen was made by the appearance of the 
treatise On Prayer, which was edited at Oxford, 
1686, and republished, after the recension of 
R. D. Wetstein, at Amsterdam in 1694. These 
editions were followed in 1728 by a far more 
complete one of Reading, London 1728, enriched 
by the notes of R. Bentley (reprinted by Delarue, 
i. pp. 911 ff.). 

Bentley seems to have worked much at Origen. 
A copy of Huet in the library of Trinity College 
contains a collation of the Cod. Holm. of the 
Commentary on St. Matthew, and also of the 
Cod. Bodl. of the Commentary on St. John, in 
his handwriting, with many conjectures; but I 
am not aware that he contemplated any edition 
of these writings.® 

About the same time Th. Mangey (1684-1755), 
the editor of Philo (1742), was also engaged upon 
Origen; and notes and collections of his are pre- 
served in the British Museum (MSS. Add. 6428). 

In the meanwhile the resolution of the French 
clergy found a tardy fulfilment through the 
labours of the great Benedictines of St. Maur. 
B. de Montfaucon edited the remains of the 
Hesapla in 1715 (Paris), carrying far forward the 
work of Flaminius Nobilius (Romae, 1587) and 
J. Drusius (Arnhemiae, 1622). And the first 
two volumes of a complete edition of Origen 
(ORIGENIS opera omnia quae Graece vel Latine 
tantum extant et ejus nomine circumferuntur) ap- 
peared at Paris in 1733, under the editorship of 
Charles Delarue, a priest of the same society. 
(Tom, i. Letters, Treatises, with the spurious 
Dialogue and the Philosophumena. Tom. ii. 
Exegetical writings on the Old Testament as far 
as the Psalms, with the anonymous commentary 
on Job.) The work had been undertaken by the 
wish of Montfaucon, and these two volumes had 
been sent to the press as early as 1725 (t. iii.p. vii.). 
The work was dedicated to Pope Clement XII. 

The third volume (exegetical writings on the 
Old Testament from Proverbs, and on St. Matthew 
and St. Luke) appeared at Paris in 1740, a few 
months after the death of the editor (Oct. 1739), 
who left however the fourth volume, almost ready 
for the press as it was hoped, to the care of his 
nephew Charles Vincent Delarue, whom he had 
invited to help him in his work. The fourth 
volume however proved to be in a most im- 
perfect state. For six years the younger Delarue 
was called away to complete Sabatier’s Latin 
Bible, and he was not able to issue the fourth 
volume of the Origen till 1759 (remaining 
exegetical writings on the New Testament, with 
an appendix containing Pamphilus’s Apology, Gre- 
gory’s Panegyric, Huet’s Origeniana, and selec- 
tions from Bull’s Defensio). 
tw It would be most ungrateful not to acknow- 
ledge the service which the two Delarues ren- 
dered to Origen; but their edition is very far 
from satisfying the requirements of scholarship. 
The collations of MSS. are fragmentary and even 
inaccurate. The text is left only partially re- 
vised. The notes are inadequate. 
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bh He and his friend J. Walker communicated to Delas 
rue Grabe’s collections from English Catenae: Delarue, 
ii, praef. 1. 
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But though this is’ so, the later editions of 
Origen’s works haye ‘added very little to the 
completeness of the Benedictine edition. This 
is the more to be regretted, as large additions 
have been made, and still can be made, to the 
Origenian fragments. In the appendix to the 
last yolume of Galland’s Bibliotheca, published 
at Venice in 1781 after his death, there are given 
copious notes of Origen on Job, Psalms, St. 
Matthew, and St. Luke, and some notes on the 
Pentateuch, the historical books of the Old 
Testament, and Proverbs. ; 

Not less important are the additional notes 
from Catenae on the gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, the Acts, the Epistles to the 
Romans, 1 Corinthians, Ephesians, published by 

' Cramer in his Catena (Oxford, 1840-1844), of 
which the notes on 1 Corinthians and Ephesians 
axe of the highest importance. 

To these must be added the notes on Proverbs 
published by Mai (Patrum Nova Bibliotheca, 
Romae, 1854) from a Vatican MS.,: and some 
other fragments noticed: under the heads of 
the different. books. Many ‘fragments also 
have yet to be collected from Cuatenae (O05. 
that on Pent. Josh, Jud. B. M. Burn: 34, 35, 
saec. Xv.) 

These materials have been either wholly 
neglected or only partially used in the latest 
editions of Origen; and the editors who came 
after the Delarues have done practically nothing 
to improve or illustrate the text of their author. 
The edition of Oberthiir (Wirceburgi, 17 80-1794) 
isa simple reprint of the Greek and Latin texts of 
Delarue, The handy edition of Lommatzsch 
(Berlin, 1831-1848) promised much ‘of the 
highest interest (i. Pracf.), but the promises 
have been unfulfilled. “The textual indices 
scattered through many volumes are complete 
and serviceable, but with this ‘exception (to 
which Petermann’s account of the Venetian MS, 
of the Commentary on St. Matthew may be added: 
iii, iv. Praef.), the edition has no independent 
value. It contains none of the additional matter 
supplied by Galland and Cramer, but it gives 
the Philocalia which Delarue did not reprint.« 
Migne’s reprint of Delarue, in his Patrologia 
(Paris, 1857) has the additions from Galland, 
most of the additions from Mai, and one frag- 
ment from Cramer as a supplement. 

Enough has been said to shew that there is as 
yet no edition of Origen worthy of the subject, 


and no complete collection of his writings in any | 
To prepare such an edition would be a | 


shape. 
work for a society of scholars and. for’ a uni- 
versity press, : [W., 1882.] 


ORIGENES (2), a layman, 
professor of rhetoric, whose discourses and 
writings in defence of the truth during a time 
of persecution (which, may be identified with 
the reign of Julian, when Christians were: for- 


1 It may be worth while to notice that Galland was 


of French and not of Italian descent. In the license | 


printed in his Bibliotheca, he is described as Andrea 
Galland, Prete dell’ Oratorio. ; 

k As Lommatzsch most unaccountably does not give 
the pages of Delarue, it may be well to mention that on 
an average one page of Delarue is equal to one and six- 
sevenths of Lommatzsch. The respective initial pages 
of the works are given above. 
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bidden to teach secular literature) are highly 
commended by Basil, in a letter sent him by his 
sons, whose visit had caused him lively satisfac- 
tion. (Basil, Zp. 17 [384].) MOP TR Veal] 


ORIGENES (8), Platonic philosopher (Dict, 
G. § R. Biog. ; Tiller. ii, 283, 284). [C,H] 


ORIGENIANI. Epiphanius,. who makes 
the errors of the celebrated Origen the subject 
of the sixty-fourth section of his work on here- 


q 


sies, describes in his sixty-third chapter heretics . 


whom he calls Origeniani, to whom. he gives for 
distinction the epithet aioxpol; for he professes 
ignorance from what Origen they derived their 
name. He. attributes to them no doctrinal 
errors, unless we count under this head a state- 
ment that they had in circulation among them 
the apocryphal acts of Andrew ; but he states 
that though unmarried, and to outward appear- 
ance living the monastic life, they privately 
indulged in gross sexual impurity, only taking 
care to prevent a betrayal of it to the world 
through conception of children, Such a charge 
is easy to bring, but is difficult either to prove 
or to refute. Epiphanius ‘states that these 
people themselves brought Similar charges 
against the Catholics; and he also tells a story , 
how the like accusation had been brought after 
his death against a Palestinian bishop who had 
been in the number of the confessors; but 
whether the charge was true or false Epiphanius 
will not venture to say. The theological ani- 
mosities of the time made men on both. sides 
so ready to believe evil of each other, that 
the historical enquirer may now feel himself 
justified in charitably disregarding such stories 
on either side, There is no authority indepen- 
dent of Epiphanius for the existence of such, a 
sect of Origeniani; and he himself appears only 
to know of them by hearsay, and to have had 
but very vague information concerning them, 
The most probable account of the matter seems 
to be that the people of whom Epiphanius had 
heard were called Origeniani because they really 


were doctrinal disciples of Origen; and that a. 


charge of immorality was brought against them 
by their opponents; but whether they had done 
or said anything to justify such a charge, is a 
point on which we have no trustworthy evidence, 
See August. Haer, § 63; Joan, Damasc, Haer. 42. 
[G..S.] 


ORIGENISTIO CONTROVERSIES. we 
L—ConTRovERsY DURING ORIGEN’s Lire. 


We, have already seen in the carticle . on 
ORIGpN, p. 100, that he was condemned at Alex- 
andria during his life; the precise cause of the 
condemnation is less certain than the fact, Un- 
questionably, personal and formal irregularities — 
entered largely into the complaint of Demetrius, 
Origen had preached at Caesarea, though ‘not a 
priest himself, before an assembly of bishops 
and priests. He had accepted ordination in a 
foreign diocese without consulting his own 
bishop, as in duty bound; and though disquali- 
fied by the law of the church on account of a 
youthful indiscretion. It is true that no doc- 
trinal charges are attributed to the time of this 
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ensure, but it must ndét be forgotten that 
Origen had already written the wept dpxa@v and 
the orpwuareis, embodying his characteristic 
doctrines; while there is no reason to suppose 
Demetrius to have been proof against the jealous 
prejudice excited by the power and fame of an 
ecclesiastical subordinate.: At any rate, he took 
action against Origen, convened a council of 
priests and bishops, and obtained» a decree’ ex~ 
pelling Origen’ from Alexandria, and forbidding 
him to reside or teach there, but leaving him 
‘his priesthood. Dissatisfied with these measures, 
Demetrius subsequently united with a few 
Egyptian bishops to deprive Origen of the 
priesthood also, Those who had voted with the 
bishop before now signed this new decree (ef, Pho- 
tius, cod..118, cvvuroypaydvroy Kal rH aropdret 
Tov CUMWhdwy a’Te yeyevnuevov).® 

To the account given above Hieronymus adds 
that Demetrius obtained a condemnation -of 
Origen from Rome. (Hp. xxxiii.? Migne, P., 
vol. xxii. [Bened, xxix]). If this be so, though 
there is little evidence to support the view, it 
must have been from a synod under Pontianus 
in A.D. 231 0r 232. Doellinger (Hippolytus and 
Callistus ; Eng. trans. pp. 244, foll., and p. 262) 
with Langen (Rémische Kirche, pp. 267, 268), 
connects this condemnation with Origen’s conduct 
in the controversy between Hippolytus and :Cal- 
listus.. One fact is clear: that the condemnation, 
if, or by whomsoever pronounced, could have had 
little weight even at’ Alexandria itself, since the 
doctrines and the personality impugned found 
devoted admirers and champions among. the 
highest religious authorities in the city, even 
when Origen had removed, leaving his work 
to others.. 


IL.—OrrcGEn’s FoLLownrs AT ALEXANDRIA. 


(1) Heraclas, a pupil of Origen, succeeded 
his master at the catechetical school, and subse- 
quently Demetrius in the bishopric (Eusebius, 
H. E.vi.; ec. 3,15). He took no steps to effect 
his master’s return, but we cannot therefore 
assume that he acquiesced in his condemnation. 
Doellinger (1. c. pp. 42-46) advocates the theory 
of a second expulsion by Heraclas, but the 
evidence of Gennadius (De Script. Eccl. c, 33) 
even when combined with the reference in a 
letter written three centuries later to a council 
at Alexandria (Mansi, vol. ix. p. 514), and one 
or two other vague illusions, is not of any real 
weight. The name of Heraclas was more 
famous than that of Demetrius, and the substi- 
tution might be easily made by careless or 
unscrupulous opponents. (2) Dionysius, who 
succeeded by similar steps to the bishopric of 
Alexandria (Euseb. H. E, vi. cc. 29, 30), shewed 
his fidelity to Origen by open sympathy with 
his master in misfortune (ib. vi. 46), and by 
sorrow at his death, (Steph. Gobar in Photius, 
cod. 232.) A little while before Origen’s death, 


a Huet (Origentana, I., ii. 15) states that the bishops 
who had voted with Origen at the first council were now 
compelled to sign the decree of Demetrius at the second. 
But in the phrase cvpyjhwv arg, the word ave refers 
to Demetrius, not to Origen, and the position of Kat 
makes the meaning still more clear, vid. Migne, vol. 
xvii., p. 669, note (69). 

b Migne, Patrologia Graeco-Latina ; Migne, P. Patro- 
logiae cursus completus.. 
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Dionysius inscribed: his De Martyrio to him, and 
in the controversy with the Chiliasts he defended 
Origen’s allegorical system of interpretation 
against the literalism of Nepos (Euseb. \H. 2. 
vit. cc, 24-25); and he with his master was 
claimed as an ally by the Arians through his 
use of the term éméoracis, and for his alleged 
subordination of the Son. Basil actually attacked 
him as an Arian (Photius, Cod. 232), while 
he was defended by Athanasius in the treatise 
which bears his name (Athan. De Sent. Dionysii 
de Synod. c. xxiv. ef De Decret. Syn. Nic.:¢. xxv. 
Migne, P.vol. xxv. pp. 479, foll. and 515, foll.). (3) 
Theognostus, a'celebrated teacher at: Alexandria, 
wrote seven books, drorurécets, in imitation of 
Origen’s rept dpx@y, containing similar specula- 
tions with reference to the nature of the Son, 
the Holy Spirit, and angels (Photius, Cod: 106). 
On the third point his views were orthodox; on 
the second avowedly heretical; his speculations 
on the third were only academical exercises 
(Athan. 1. c, Photius, i.). (4) Another of 
Origen’s followers at Alexandria was’ Pierius, a 
priest famous for his piety and learning: He 
was at the head of the Alexandrian school of ° 
his day, the teacher of Pamphilus, and the 
author of twelve books in which he taught the 
subordination of the Spirit to the Father and 
the Son, possibly also the pre-existence of the 
human soul. His devotion and resemblance’ to 
his great predecessor secured for him the title of 
the ‘Second Origen” (Hieron. De Vir. Jil. c. 
76, Photius, cod. 119, and Scholia; Routh, Rell. 
Sacr. iii. p. 425). [Fragments of the writings 
of Pierius and Theognostus are’to be found in 
Migne, vol. x. pp. 239-246.] 


III.—ConTROVERSY IN ASTA. 


At Alexandria, as we have seen, the influence 
of Origen’still remained supreme, but elsewhere, 
within a short period after his death, his doctrines 
were vehemently attacked. Foremost among the 
assailants was Methodius, formerly of Olympus, 
bishop of Patara in the early part of the 4th 
century. Socrates, alluding to Origen’s’ foes, 
gives him a place in the “ Quaternion of Re- 
vilers” (rerpdkrus kaxoAdywv), but states that 
in the Eévwy he recanted (é« maAwwdlas), ex- 
pressing admiration for Origen (Socrat. H. LZ. 
yi. 13). Eusebius, as Walch points: out (Ketz. 
vol. vii.’ p. 408. ef. Hieron. ¢. Ruf. 1,§°11), 
inverts this order of events; and the facts are 
quite uncertain, for we know neither the relative © 
order of composition nor in whose mouth the 
recantation is placed. ' In dialogue ‘Methodius 
would often state conflicting views, and in his 
other works such abusive expressions as @ 
xévravpe are by no means’ rare when he refers 
to Origen.© The chief points that he attacked 
in the teaching of Origen were his views on the © 
Creation, the relation of soul and body, Resur- 
rection, and’ Freewill; but he also includes many 
subordinate elements in his hostile criticism. It 
often happens that Methodius, like many other 
critics of Origen, does not understand the prin- 
ciple which he attacks, and so bases the whole 
argument on a false foundation. For instance, 


© Vincenzi (vol. v. app. ii. p. 98) supposes that 
Methodius was convinced of misconception by the 
apology of Pamphilus and Eusebius. 
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he impugns Origen’s doctrine of eternal genera- 
tion. Origen had argued that if the Creator’s 
existence in time were prior to the creation, this 
would involve change in the unchangeable; and 
that therefore the elementary interpretation of 
the Mosaic account was inadequate. Methodius 
replies that cessation from creation is change, 
and argues for the prior existence of the Creator 
on the analogy of the human sculptor and his 
handiwork, the statue. He does not apprehend 
that the term “creation ” is an idea rather than 
an action; Origen would reply that there is no 
cessation of creative activity as also there is no 
beginning, and that the work of the Great 
Renewer is not limited to moments of time. 
Methodius also attacks Origen’s saying that the 
body is the fetter of the soul, and was added to 
it after the fall of man from innocence and 
purity; that the clothes of our first parents 
(the “coats of skins ””) were their mortal bodies, 
and that the soul is the only essential part of 
man (vid. Migne, vol. xviii. p. 267). Methodius 
asks how, if the soul cannot sin without the body, 
the soul can have been sent into the body on 
account of sin; and if the body is a fetter, 
whether it is for the good or the evil? The 
good need no such restraint; and it does not 
check the evil, as we see in the case of Cain. 
In this same connection he also attacks Origen’s 
doctrine of the Resurrection in a spiritual, not a 
material body, his allegorical interpretation of 
the “coats of skins,” and his application of 
Ezekiel’s prophetic promise (Photius, cod. 234, 
De Resurr.). Methodius seems also to have 
written against Origen with reference to the 
witch of Endor, and his explanation of the 
raising of Samuel. Methodius supposed Origen 
to believe that the soul of Samuel was in the 
power of Satan, and that the apparition was in 
reality the prophet’s spirit. This theory may 
possibly have led to the charge of sorcery sub- 
sequently made against Origen, though the 
allegation was one which he shared with many 
other saints of pre-eminent learning. (De Py- 
thonissa ; meph eyyaotpyvOov. Hieron. De Vir. 
Iii. \xxxiii.) Another point of attack was the 
doctrine, that while in doing evil our choice is 
free to act or to refrain from acting, in thinking 
evil we are not free to admit or to repel tempta- 
tion (Photius, De Lib. Arbit., cod. 236 cf. cod. 
234). From the reply of Pamphilus and Euse- 
bius it would appear that Methodius also im- 
pugned the orthodoxy of Origen in his conception 
of the Divine Nature. 

Antagonism intensified devotion; the books 
under ban were studied with increased ardour ; 
nor did Origen’s adherents allow the charges 
brought against their master to pass without 
challenge. Apologists were numerous (Photius, 
cod. 118), Pierius and Theognostus, already 
mentioned among Origen’s successors, and other 
teachers of equal note, took up his cause. But 
the first place among these treatises belongs to 
the apology composed by Pamphilus and Eusebius 
of Caesarea in the first decade of the 4th century, 
probably about a.p. 306. It was famous at the 
time, and nearly a century after its appearance 
it again became the subject. of embittered con- 
troversy. Pamphilus had been a pupil of Pierius, 
but had subsequently removed to Caesarea, where 
he made his home, celebrated for sanctity, learn- 
ing, and devotion to Origen, whose commentaries 
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he had transcribed and studied with incessant 
care (Euseb. H. FZ. vi. 32). Eusebius had been 
attracted to him by kindyed sympathies, and the 
pair continued in an intimate and lifelong friend- 
ship. With regard to Origem they were of one 
mind, and together they prepared a defence of 
his character and doctrine. Pamphilus seems to 
have been the originator; perhaps the first book 
was his sole work, but he was soon joined by 
Eusebius, and by the year A.p. 309, five books 
were completed and inscribed to Patermuthius 
and the confessors of Palestine—a dedication not 
inappropriate, seeing that part of the work had 
been composed in prison. After the death of 
Pamphilus in the persecution, Eusebius added a 
sixth book to the work, but of the whole only 
one book has come down to us, and that in the 
Latin translation of Rufinus (Photius, Cod. 118; 
Euseb. H. Z. vi. 33; Soc. H. #., iii.7; Hieron. De 
Vir. Ill. \xxxv.). This apology must have com- 
prised a general defence on the entire case, for 
though no doubt composed with special reference 
to Methodius, it also embraced the whole range 
of controversy, vindicating Origen’s life (Euseb. 
1. ¢.), discussing in the second book the validity 
of his irregular ordination (i. c. 36), and in the 
sixth the influence of his literary labours (ib. c. 
36). Some of the charges advanced by Metho- 
dius are dealt with in the first book; the 
question of freewill was discussed in one of the 
later books now lost to us. The apology opens 
with a general introduction setting forth the 
principles of Origen, and then proceeding to 
details, vindicates him by appealing to his own 
words to refute the misrepresentations of his 
traducers. Much of the treatise, therefore, 
consists of quotations. Its contents have been 
described and its authenticity established in 
a preceding article. [EusEBrus Or CAESAREA 
(23), § 28.] It is therefore only necessary to 
recapitulate the chief points on which issue 
was raised in Origen’s behalf. The first set 
of charges refuted refers mainly to the Nature 
of the Divine Son. It is demonstrated that 
Origen believed (i) the Son'to be of one sub- 
stance with the Father; (ii) not produced 
out of the substance of the Father by extension 
(“per prolationem,” rpoBorf) according to the 
Valentinian doctrine, which would divide and 
diminish the Divine substance; (iii) that Christ 
was not a mere man, and (iv) that his life on 
earth was not allegorical and illusory ; (v) that 
there were not two Christs, one in heaven the 
other on earth, Then after vindicating Origen’s 
method of interpreting scripture, it shews (vi) 
that he does not falsify the sacred narrative 
by allegorical exegesis. Lastly, it deals with 
his doctrines concerning the nature and destin 
of the human soul, asserting (vii) Origen’s belief 
in the resurrection of the body, and (viii) in the 
future punishment of the impenitent; (ix) it 
maintains the soundness of his views as to the 
condition of departed souls ; and (x) that he does 
not teach that the souls of the wicked pass by . 
transmigration into beasts. On essential prin- 
ciples, then, Origen’s orthodoxy is asserted; it is, 
however, conceded that where the yoice of the 
church is silent, e.g., on the relations of body 
and soul, his speculations are open to question. 
But the distinction between speculation and 
doctrine is insisted upon, and it is shewn that 
these theories are broached only in scattered 
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references, not advanced in a systematic treatise. 
On one point of primary importance the apology 
is silent. While it attributes the outcry against 
Origen to envy, ignorance, and stupidity, it 
makes no reference to any formal condemnation 
or forfeiture of orthodox reputation during his 
lifetime. In this matter therefore it gives us 
no clue to unravel the facts of the case. [The 
remains of this Apology are contained in Migne, 
vol. x., pp. 1557 foll., and in Caillau, Coll. Eccl. 
Pat. vol. xv. pp. 497, foll.] By anticipation the 
rejoinder to this defence (ayrippnois), published 
by Antipater of Bostra, about A.D. 460, may be 
here mentioned. Fragments of this work survive 
in the Acts of the Second Nicene Council (Labbe, 
Conc. vol. vii. p. 367). In the passage there 
preserved Eusebius is attacked, but no mention 
is made of Pamphilus. Antipater admits the 
historical learning of the former, but denies his 
knowledge of doctrine on the score of his hereti- 
cal tendencies. The doctrines of Origen to which 
he refers in the fragment are the pre-existence 
of souls, and the subordination of the Son. The 
treatise seems to have been accepted as an 
authoritative reply to Origenism, and to have 
been read by official command in churches. [In 
Migne, vol. lxxxv., pp. 1791 foll.] 


IV.—CoNTROVERSY IN THE ARIAN PERIOD. 


The Arian controversies of the 4th century 
roused a new storm against Origen. In the 
earlier part of the struggle indeed his name 
does not occur. The Arian party, though forti- 
fying themselves with the sanctity of the martyr 
Lucian, made no reference to Origen, nor was he 
cited by Alexander, their chief opponent before 
Nicaea (Tillemont, vol. iii. p. 598; Soc. H. L. 
i. vi.; Huet, Origen., 2, 4. sec. 1, oc, 4-6; cf. 
Newman, Arians, i. sec. 3). But the appeal was 
inevitable. Before long by champions of ortho- 
doxy he was denounced as “ the Father of Arian- 
ism,” while the Arians, catching the cue, shel- 
tered themselves under his authority as counte- 
nancing their doctrine of the Logos. Some even 
attempted to set him in the place of Arius as 
the rallying-point of the party (Soc. H. JZ. iv. 
26). On the other hand, Aetius, an Arian, in 
asserting the creation of the Son, attacks Origen 
together with Clement, as holding the orthodox 
position (Soc. H. Z. ii, 35 ; Sozom. H. L. iv. 12). 
Suspicion, however, against Origen was aggra- 
vated by the character of his adherents. Diony- 
sius of Alexandria lay under a similar charge of 
heresy ; the sympathies of his apologist, Huse- 
bius, were notorious; and Timotheus, a leader 
of the Arian party at Constantinople, in his 
devotion to the writings of Origen, was but a 
type of a numerous class (Soc. H. H. vii. 6). 
But while Origen’s orthodoxy was impugned, 
his assailants exhibited the widest divergence of 
opinion as to the measure of his guilt. Husta- 
thius of Antioch, a prominent opponent of the 
Arians, wrote a treatise against Origen, but only 
with reference to his interpretation of the story 
of the witch of Endor (De Engastrimytho adv. 
Orig. Galland, Bibl. Pat. vol. iv. pp. 541 foll. ; 
Migne, vol. xviii. pp. 614-674). So that if 
Origen’s views on the Trinity were really un- 
sound, it is strange that they should have 
escaped impeachment by so zealous a champion 
of orthodoxy (ef. Hieron. De Vir. Jil. c. \xxxv). 
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Marcellus of Ancyra, on the other hand, in his 
reply to Asterius, to which Eusebius in turn 
rejoined, sets down Origen as the fountain-head 
of Arianism. The primary cause, however, of 
his antipathy, seems to be the admixture of 
pagan philosophy with Christian teaching to be 
found in the introduction of the wep) apxa@y and 
elsewhere ; and Origen’s most heinous offence is 
not heresy, but his perverse union of Platonism 
and Christianity. On more vital errors he is 
strangely silent (Eusebius c. Marcellum ; Migne, 
xxiv. p. 754 foll., especially, p. 761). Hostility 
did not confine itself within these limits. Ori- 
gen’s profound learning and ascetic morality 
excited the enthusiastic admiration of the culti- 
vated portion of the Egyptian monks (Epiph. 
Haer. \xiv. or xliv.; Migne, vol. xli.), and Pacho- 
mius, the founder of Egyptian monasticism, and 
leader of the anthropomorphist party, forbade 
his monks to read Origen’s writings. He is 
said to have ordered the books to be cast out 
of the monastery into the river (Boll. Acta 
Sane. Maii 14, vol. iii. p. 304, and App. xxv. 
p- 30), and the act would only be in keeping 
with the intense antipathy to Origen and his 
followers recorded by the biographer, who tells 
us that Pachomius was once visited by strangers, 
unsavoury even to an ascetic nose. The reason 
of their noisomeness [Svcwd!la] was soon ex- 
plained by an angel, who informed Pachomius 
that he had been entertaining Origenists un- 
awares. ‘The doctrines of that heretic in the 
heart were supposed to pollute the whole man 
from centre to skin (Vita Pachomii; Boll. Acta 
Sanc. Maii 3, Appen. 25, p.53; ef. Doucin, p. 122 ; 
Tillemont, vii. pp. 206). Theodorus, his suc- 
cessor, seems to have been imbued with the same 
spirit. (Zp. de Vita Theodori, c. iii.) , 
Origen, on his side, did not lack friends among 
the greatest and wisest men of the age. Atha- 
nasius was foremost in vindicating his orthodoxy 
against the Arians, maintaining the enormity of 
imputing to Origen as fundamental beliefs that 
which he wrote merely in the form of sugges- 
tion for those who go deeply into the mysteries 
of existence. So far from agreeing with the 
Arians, Origen’s sympathies, he asserts, are with 
the orthodox. The Arians believe that the 
Word was created out of nothing; Origen, that 
it was generated from the womb of uncreated 
light. They admit the Word to have existed 
before all ages, but not its eternity; Origen 
holds that it had no beginning but was coeternal 
(cvvatdos) with the Father. The Arians believed 
that the Word, like the rest of creation, was 
subject to change; Origen, that it was essen- 
tially immutable. The doctrine of subordina- 
tion no doubt was aserious error, and Athanasius 
also combatted Origen’s views about the nature 
of the soul and of sin; but these failings could 
not in his mind destroy the holiness of that 
wonderful saint (Athanasius, De Decret. Syn. 
Nic. xxvii.; Ad Serap. ep. iv. § 9 foll.; Migne, 
P. vol. xxv. p. 466; vol. xxvi. p. 650 foll. cf. 
Doucin, pp. 110, 111). Basil also in his treatise 
on the Holy Spirit claims Origen as orthodox on 
this crucial doctrine (De Spiritu Sancto, Migne, 
vol. xxxii. p. 203, § 61; Benedict. edit, vol. 
iii. p. 61), and though he admitted errors in 
some portions of Origen’s works, he edited with 
Gregory of Nazianzum the p:AoKdAra, a volume 
of extracts selected from Origen’s treatises on 
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important subjects (cf. Huet, Orig. Il. iii. 6, 7; 
in Migne, vol. xvii. -p. 1097). 
Nyssa must also be included among his admirers 
und champions (Steph. Gob. in Photius, cod. 232 ; 
ef. cod. 233; Huet, Orig. IL. iv. 1, § 6; Migne, 
l,¢. p. 1121). To this company must be added 
Didymus, the teacher of Hieronymus, who was 
to prove one of Origen’s most bitter assailants. 
His sympathy, however, was imperfect; and if 
we may accept the testimony of Hieronymus, 
not an impartial witness indeed, Didymus re- 
jected the teaching of Origen as to the nature 
of the Trinity, holding the doctrine himself in 
the most rigidly orthodox form (Hieron. ado. 
Rufin. 1. § 6; ef. iii. § 13; Migne, P., vol. 
xxiii. pp. 401 and 467). Didymus also wrote 
notes upon the wep) apxGy, explaining apparent 
anomalies in an orthodox sense (Hieron. Zp. ad 
Pamm. \xxxiv. § 4 [=Bened. 41), a proceeding 
which commended itself to many who, in spite of 
general admiration, viewed with suspicion Ori- 
gen’s extreme allegorical tendencies and the 
dubious passages in his great speculative treatises. 
While the controversy. was still in this stage, 
Epiphanius, the yenerable bishop of Cyprus, 
made his first appearance as an opponent of the 
Origenist party. His hostility was of no recent 
growth, for, while a monk in the Egyptian desert, 
he had allied himself to the party of Pachomius. 
At this time his power and reputation made him 
‘the most formidable antagonist that the Ori- 
-genists had yet encountered since the attack of 
Methodius.. In three separate works Epiphanius 
-assailed the doctrines of Origen and his adhe- 
rents, though his arguments had more vigour 
than novelty, recapitulating as they do the 
charges of his predecessor. (1) In his “ An- 
-choratus,” *Aykipwros (A.D. 374), Epiphanius 
‘includes Origen in the list of heretics (§ 13), 
and sets down as obnoxious tenets (a) his alle- 
gorical account of creation and paradise (§§ 54-5) ; 
(5) the doctrine that in the resurrection not the 
natural body will be raised, but a body of finer 
material here contained within it (§ 55); (c) 
Origen’s interpretation of the phrase “coats of 
skins” as representing the human body (§ 62); 
(d) his subordination of the Son to the Father 
(§ 63). (2) In his great work against all 
heresies, wovdpioy (A.D, 374-377), Epiphanius 
recurs to the attack, and in fuller detail, quoting 
Methodius at great length (Huer. lxiv. or xliii.).? 
All the charges previously made by Methodius 
are reiterated in this work, and some new ones 
added (c. xii. Migne, vol. xli. pp. 1067, foll.) He 
asserts (a) that Origen teaches that the Son does 
not see the Father, nor the Spirit the Son, nor 
-angels the Spirit, nor men angels. (b) That 
though Origen derives the Son from the sub- 
stance (obcta) of the Father, he believes Him to 
have been created and made, bearing the name 
-of Son, not by right but by favour; a direct 
encouragement to Arius (ék rotrov 6 ~Apews 
P In Haer. lxiii. (xliii.) Epiphanius mentions under 
the head of Origenists an impure sect in Egypt, though 
he admits that he cannot tell whether they sprang from 
Origen himself or from some other heretic of his name, 
The impure morality characteristic of the sect shows 
that with the genuine Origenists it can have no possible 
connection; though Doucin (p. 149) argues that men 
adopting Origen’s conception of the body as the prison 
of the soul would naturally infer that its vices were 
unimportant (cf. August. De Hauer. 42, 43). 
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Tus npopares ethype, c. 4). (c) That Origen 
maintains the ‘souls of men ‘to have existed as 
celestial spirits before the bodies in which they 
were imprisoned to punish them for sin (déuas 
KEKANT OL To Tope Bid; Td ocbegies Thy wixny ey 
T coport, c. xii.). (d) That Origen asserted 
Adam to have lost the Divine image at the Fall, 
and allegorised the xira@ves Bepudrivor (ib.). 
(¢) That he mutilates and debases the doctrine 
of the resurrection; for if the body does not 
rise, what will? The soul is not in the grave (ib.). 
(f) That by his allegorical method of interpret 
tation the sacred narrative is corrupted (ib.). 
(3) In his *Avaneparatwors (I. ii. 18; Migne, 
vol. xlii. p. 867) Epiphanius once again sums 
up his case against Origen under four heads: 
Resurrection ; the nature of the Son; and of the 
Holy Spirit ; allegorical interpretation of Paya- 
dise, Heayen, and all things; also stating that 
Origen taught that the kingdom of Christ would 
have an end. (4) This last accusation is re- 
peated in an expanded form in a letter to 
Johannes, bishop of Jerusalem (Migne, vol. xliii. 
p- 379, §§ 4, 5). According to the writer, Ori- 
gen believed that the devil would be restored to 
his former glory and made equal with Christ. 
So that if Satan shall be subdued, reasons 
Epiphanius, Christ will be subdued in like 
manner. But this is an inference without logic 
or reason. The struggle during this period was, 
as we have seen, almost entirely confined to 
literary controversy, and its issues were deter- 
mined by the balance of conflicting personal 
authority, not by formal and authoritative 
decisions. 


Vv. 


In the next period the character of the con- 
troyersy changes. Argument is enforced by 
action, and diplomatic intrigue becomes more 
potent than theological learning. We can trace 
three well-defined stages in the struggle, (1) 
The strife in Palestine between John of Jeru- 
salem and Rufinus on the one side, and Hierony- 
mus and Epiphanius on the other, Theophilus 
of Alexandria intervening. (2.) The personal 
quarrel between Hieronymus and Rufinus, aris- 
ing out of the latter’s translation of the rep) 
dpxav. (3.) The conflict between Theophilus of 
Alexandria and the Egyptian monks, leading to 
the controversy in vila Chrysostom and Epi- 
phanius were involyed, and to the council held 
near Constantinople, in the year A.D. 403. The 
details haye been given with such fulness in 
other articles that in many instances a mere 
reference may serve instead of repetition. 


(1) Strive my PAvestine. 


Palestine, as we have already seen, had for 
long been a stronghold of the Origenistic party, 
and about the year 390 a.p. Origen’s admirers 
in that country were powerful as well as 
numerous, John, the bishop of Jerusalem, had 
imbibed his doctrines among the devoted monks 
of the Nitrian desert, and the heads of the reli- 
gious communities at Bethlehem and on the 
Mount of Olives were imbued with the same 
spirit. At the former place Hieronymus and 
Paula respectively presided over the monastery 
and the convent; at the latter, Rufinus and 
Melania discharged the same functions; both 
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societies ‘being bound together in close-and inti- 
mate friendship. Up to this time Hieronymus, 
without accepting all Origen’s speculations, had 
studied his works with the religious and literary 
fervour of an enlightened disciple. He had 
translated treatises, he habitually used the com- 
mentaries. Attachment to the master drew 
hhim to the followers, and when he fled from 
Rome, though he visited Epiphanius, Origen’s 
staunch opponent, he made his way to Isidorus 
at Alexandria, and listened to the lectures of 
Didymus. In a letter to Paula, written in 
385 A.D. he strenuously maintains the cause of 
‘Origen against his assailants, attributing their 
zeal not to orthodoxy but envy, and Origen’s con- 
demnation to the supremacy of his learning and 
eloquence which meaner spirits could not brook. 
(“Pro sudore quid accepit pretii? damnatur a 
Demetrio episcopo. In damnationem eius con- 
sentit urbs Romana; ipsa contra hune cogit 
‘senatum, non propter dogmatum novitatem, non 
propter haeresim, ut nunc adversus eum rabidi 
«anes simulant; sed quia gloriam eloquentiae 
eius et scientiae ferre non poterant, et illo 
dicente omnes muti putabantur.” (Mp. xxxiii. ; 
(= Bened. 29.}) 

Dissension first arose with the arrival of the 
Egyptian monk Aterbius at Jerusalem in A.D. 
392, who attacked Hieronymus and Rufinus for 
their devotion to Origen. Hieronymus, always 
morbidly sensitive to any imputation of heresy, 
repudiated the charge. He subsequently as- 
serted that he had condemned the doctrines of 
Origen (“cum damnatione dogmatum Origenis 
satisfecissem,” c. Ruf. iii. 83); but this was 
probably an exaggeration, for when Vigilantius 
soon after reiterated the charge, Hieronymus 
asserted the right to discriminate between the 
‘true and the false elements in the great specula- 
tive system (Zp. lxi.[= Bened. 36]). Inwardly 
however he was wavering, and the arrival of his 
friend Epiphanius in A.D. 394, who appears to 
have undertaken to extirpate the Origenistic 
heresy in Palestine, turned the scale, and Hiero- 
nymus at once appears as a partisan of ortho- 
oxy. Full details of the personal wrangle 
which ensued may be found elsewhere. [H1ro- 
nymus (4); Jonannes (216); Eprpmantus (1).] 
It is clear that Epiphanius at the outset con- 
tented himself with general denunciation of 
Origenism, not singling out Rufinus and Johannes 
for special censure, On the other hand, the 
conduct of the Origenist party in the church 
during the discourse of Epiphanius, and the 
menacing demeanour of Johannes; the warning 
that he sent to Epiphanius by his archdeacon, 
and his public attack upon anthropomorphic 
views in which the personal reference to Epi- 
phanius was unmistakable, made a rupture only 
a question of time, and antagonism was intensi- 
fied by a strenuous refusal twice repeated to 
‘condemn Origen and his doctrines. The subse- 
quent conduct of Epiphanius intensified the 
irritation. Having failed to convince Johannes 
by argument, he endeavoured to crush him by 
isolation. With this end in view, he first induced 
the monks at Bethlehem to exclude Johannes 

with Rufinus and his other friends from com- 
 munion, and, secondly, consecrated at Hleuthero- 
polis Paulinianus, a brother of Hieronymus. 
Such conduct in an alien diocese was serious 
encroachment upon the jurisdiction ‘of the 
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lawful bishop, and provoked indignant resent- 
ment.% 

The pleas put forward by the partisans of 
Epiphanius in self-defence were futile, not to 
say frivolous (cf. Hieronymus, Zpist. c. Johann. 
Migne, P.vol. xxii. Zp. 82; [= Bened. 39), and the 
apology only supplied material for new contro- 
versy. Hieronymus, who throughout the quarrel 
is a zealous partisan of the bishop of Cyprus, 
translated his defence into Latin: the version 
disappeared, and Hieronymus accuséd Rufinus 
with having suborned an agent to steal it. 
(Hieron, Zp, lvii. (=Bened. 33); ¢. Ruf. iii. 84.) 
Johannes meanwhile is silent, his controversial 
zest having abated; but Kpiphanius does not 
relax his efforts, and now writes the long letter 
to which allusion has already been made (Migne, 
vol. xliii. pp. 379, foll.), specifying the substance 
of his indictment of Origen. In answer to an 
appeal from Johannes, Theophilus of Alexandria, 
who was still an Origenist, makes ‘an attempt 
to reconcile the disputants without success; for 
Isidorus, to whom the mission was entrusted, 
according to Hieronymus, acted with dishonour- 
able partiality. (Hieron. c. Johann. §§ 37-39; 
c. Ruf. iii. § 18.) Johannes again writes to 
Theophilus, recounting the course of events, and 
the bishop of Alexandria takes advantage of a 
correspondence with Siricius of Rome to send on 
the letter with another from himself, charging 
Epiphanius with anthropomorphic heresy, not 
perhaps without reference to similar heretics in 
his own diocese. ‘To this letter of Johannes, 
Hieronymus at once published an elaborate 
reply. (Ad Pammach. adv, Johann, Ep. \xxxiy. 
{[=Bened. 41] cf. Palladius, de Vita Chrysos, 
§ 16; Tillemont, vol. xii. pp. 186, 187.) Before 
this Rufinus had made his peace with his former 
friend, a harmony not destined to be permanent. 
The terms of reconciliation are uncertain, The 
account given by Hieronymus would lead us to 
suppose that any concession made’ was on the 
part of Rufinus, but such evidence without dis- 
interested corroboration has little value. (“ Iun- 
ximus’ dextras, ut vos essetis Catholici, non ut 
essemus haeretici,” c, Rufin, iii. § 24; cf. § 33.) 
Probably the friends agreed to differ on the 
question in dispute. This reconciliation Arche- 
laus, the governor of Palestine, endeavoured to 
extend to the other remaining foes, but his efforts 
were idle, the monks insisting upon the con- 
demnation of Origen as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to any agreement (“ut futurae con 
cordiae fides iaceret fundamenta,” Hieron, c. 
Johann. § 40), Theophilus in’ a subsequent 
attempt had better fortune. After he had turned 
against the Origenists, A.D. 397-399, he wrote 
to Epiphanius, entreating for the cessation of 
strife. The advance was accepted (Migne, P. Zp. 
Ixxxii. in Hieronymus; [= Bened. 39], and 
Theophilus went to Jérusalem and restored 
communion between the city and Bethlehem, 
allying himself with Hieronymus throughout 
the remainder of the controversy. (Hieron. Zpp. 
Ixxxvi-xevi.; = Bened, 59-63; 111; others 
unedited.) 


a The two acts are really connected; one is a 
consequence of the other. ‘Tillemont inverts the order, 
vol. xii., pp. 168, 170. Hieronymus did not officiate 
himself, and a priest was needed to keep up the services 
after the separation from Jerusalem. Cf. Vallarsi, 
Hieron i. p. 95; in Migne, P, vol. xxti. p. 95. 
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(2) Rurinus AND HIERONYMUs. 


Before peace had been made between the 
hostile parties in Palestine, Rufinus had left the 
scene of strife and had returned to Rome, where 
he soon became embroiled in a new quarrel, 
trivial in itself, indeed, but important as lead- 
ing to a condemnation of Origen by a bishop of 
Rome. Without repeating all the history of 
the controversy given in other biographies 
[Hreronymus (4); Rurinus], we may record 
the main incidents. At the request of his 
friend Macarius, Rufinus translated first the 
famous apology of Pamphilus,—of which only 
the first book still suryives,—and then the rep) 
apx@v of Origen himself. In a preface to the 
former work he exhorted those who might look 
upon his conduct with suspicion to disregard all 
imputations of heresy, and to make the know- 
ledge of truth their supreme concern. At the 
same time he explicitly affirmed his own belief 
in the Holy Trinity, and in the resurrection of 
the body. In an appendix he discussed the 
adulteration of Origen’s works, contending that 
heretics, to support their own errors, had falsi- 
fied the text with interpolations. The intro- 
duction to the second treatise struck a bolder 
note. Rufinus reminds his readers that in under- 
taking such a translation he is but following 
the example of Hieronymus himself, who had 
translated more than seventy treatises of Origen, 
describing him as the greatest teacher of the 
church after the apostles. Furthermore, he had 
adopted the method of Hieronymus in explain- 
ing obscurities, amplifying too concise passages, 
illustrating dificulties by quotations from other 
works, and suppressing heterodox passages as 
dangerous or spurious, His task completed, 
Rufinus left Rome for Aquileia, provided with 
letters from Siricius, who died in the same year, 
A.D. 398. The two treatises he left behind to 
do their work at Rome. ‘The friends of Hiero- 
nymus at once took up the challenge—for such 
it really was—and Pammachius wrote to him 
from Rome, forwarding a copy of the translation 
and suggesting that Hieronymus should prepare 
a genuine version (Hieron, Zp. Ixxxiii, Migne, 
=Bened. 40). Hieronymus replied, clearing 
himself of the charges, and stating, somewhat 
disingenuously, that he had never been an 
admirer of Origen, but had controverted his 
errors, He also denied the incriminated pas- 
sages in the works of Origen to be spurious 
interpolations, and impugned the genuineness of 
the apology attributed to Pamphilus. (Zp. lxxxiv. 
(=Bened, 41)). Finally, he recapitulates the 
heretical doctrines of Origen as set down by 
Epiphanius, and adds that at Nicaea Origen had 
been by implication condemned as the forefather 
of Arianism. After an interval, Rufinus replied 
in his Apologia addressed to his friend Apol- 
lonianus." : 

The treatise is, in the main, a vindication of 
his personal faith and a retaliation upon 
Hieronymus. In the first book, he reasserts his 
own orthodoxy as to the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian faith. He believes in the 
Trinity, but defends the statement which had 


* Not “Invectivarum in Hieronymum libri duo,” as 
the treatise has been wrongly entitled, 
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been misinterpreted, that the Son does not see 
the Father (‘non videt”). The Son knowetk 
the Father, he admits; but the Father is not 
visible to the eye of sense. He also professes 
his own faith in the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, the Resurrection of the body, adding with 
reference to this last doctrine that at Aquileia, 
his home, the definite phrase “ huius carnis ”’ 
was always used in place of the more common 
and vague expression. He then proceeds to ex- 
plain how he had been induced to publish the 
translation of Origen’s treatise, insisting that 
he had carefully guarded himself against all 
responsibility for error, and defending the 
integrity of his method of dealing with the text 
of the original. In the second book, stung by 
the charge that he had perjured himself in his 
profession of faith, he retorts upon Hieronymus 
that he had violated an oath by reading pagan 
writers, and Porphyry in particular, after a 
solemn renunciation of all such perilous erudi- 
tion. Advancing still further along the same 
lines, he shews the inconsistency of Hieronymus, 
who had extolled Origen for virtue and learning, 
reviling his foes with equal vehemence, and was 
himself as a commentator largely indebted to 
Origen, especially in his treatise on Micah. He 
then vindicates the Apology of Pamphilus, the 
character of which had been impugned by 
Hieronymus in the heat of controversy, and 
asserts the genuineness of the work. But even 
accepting the theory of Hieronymus, he still 
maintains that the essential force of the defence 
is not impaired; for it proceeds by appeal to 
fact: every charge is refuted by Origen’s own 
words. In conclusion, Rufinus leaves his oppo- 
nent in this dilemma; that if Origen be con- 
demned, he cannot escape, but as a translator 
and imitator must stand or fall with his former 
master. 

This was but the beginning of strife. 
Through the influence of Marcella and other 
powerful friends of Hieronymus, Anastasius of 
Rome was drawn into the dispute. He was 
indeed entirely ignorant about Origen and his. 
works, but recognised heresy in passages selected 
for his inspection. (Anastasius, Ep. ad Johann. 
in Lp. et Dec., Migne, P., vol. xx., pp. 68, foll.). 
He summoned Rufinus to Rome in 399 a.p. 
Rufinus did not obey the citation, but excused 
himself by letter, adding a new profession of 
orthodoxy and disclaiming any responsibility 
for the views of Origen. Dissatisfied with this 
reply, Anastasius proceeded to condemn Origen, 
and though not explicitly condemning Rufinus 
as well, he expresses his disapproval in the 
strongest terms. (“Nec dissimilis reo est qui 
alienis vitiis praestat assensum, illud tamen te 
cupio ita haberi a nostris partibus alienum, ut 
quod agat (sc. Rufinus) et ubi sit, nescire 
cupiamus, ipse denique viderit ubi _possit. 
absolyi.” Anasta, ad Johann. vid, sup.) It has 
been alleged that other bishops joined in this 
condemnation, but the statement has little 
evidence to support it. Anastasius indeed in, 
a letter to Simplicianus of Milan expresses a 
desire to unite with Theophilus in condemning 
the heretical doctrines of Origen, and asserts 
that ‘ we established in the city of Rome” (nos 
in urbe Roma positi) do condemn anything con- 
trary to faith found in the works of Origen ; 
explaining that a priest, Eusebius by name, had 
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pointed out the blasphemous chapters, which, 
avith any other (similar?) things set forth by 
Origen, had been condemned. Now “we ” may 
or may not refer to other bishops; it is far more 
probable that the plural is used in an official 
sense. (Hieron. Zp, xcxv. Migne, P., vol. xxii., 
p- 772, cf. vol. xx. p. 74.) At any rate it is 
certain that the condemnation did not take 
place at a formal synod, for only oue such 
council was held at Rome during the pontificate 
of Anastasius—the synod convened against the 
Donatists in A.D. 400 (Mansi, vol. iii. pp. 1023, 
1024, cf. Binius on a Carthaginian synod, ib. 
pp. 1023, 1024). After Anastasius had con- 
demned Origen, the Emperor Honorius forbade 
his works to be read. (Hieron. ad Pammach. et 
Mare. Ep. xevii.; Ad Theoph. Ep. Ixxxviii. cf. 
Baronius, ad ann, 400, nn. 33-35; ad ann. 402, 
n. 29. Schroeckh, x. p. 194.) It is probable 
that several letters passed between Rome and 
the eastern churches with a view of securing a 
more general concurrence in the decision of 
Anastasius; how far the attempt succeeded 
cannot be determined. (Hieron. c. Rujin. iii. 
§ 20, foll. Coustant, Zpp. Pont. Roman. pp. 714, 
719, 724. Migne, P., vol. xx. p 58, foll. 
div.) to Venerius of Milan, condemning Origen’s 
works, J.c. p. 59; (ix.) c. Ruf. in Orient. ib. 
p. 62; and Zp, Ixxxviii. ref.) Hieronymus 
exhorts Rufinus to acquiesce in this verdict, 
“et duos (sc. Theophilum et Anastasium) 
orientis atque occidentis Tporasopdpous alacri 
sequamur incessu.” (c. Rufin. iii. § 9.) The 
succeeding stages of the personal conflict are 
not essential to our immediate subject, and may 
therefore be ignored. The condemnation of 
Origen by Anastasius was the important result 
of the quarrel; it must certainly be accepted 
as a fact, and Rufinus in his reply to Hieronymus 
was not justified in discrediting it. (Cf. c. Ruf. 
iii. § 20.) The thorough ignorance of Anasta- 
sius is palpable, and his intervention was due 
to the influence of the partisans of Hieronymus 
and Epiphanius. The latter was the leading 
spirit in the movement. It is from him that 
Hieronymus adopts all his, charges against 
Origen, for only one has even the semblance of 
originality, when in discussing the pre-existence 
of the soul, Hieronymus asks whether the 
human soul of Christ pre-existed before the 
Incarnation of the Divine Logos. If it did, 
then Christ must have had two souls, he argues, 
and so proceeds to attack Origen’s interpretation 
of Philipp. ii. 5 (ef. Langen, Rémische Kirche, 
pp. 649-663). All these charges are repeated 
in a letter to Avitus, dealing with the heresies 
of the wep) &pxav. [Ep. exxiv. (= Benev. 94.)] 


(3) THEOPHILUS AND THE EayptrAN MOonxs. 


While this controversy was in progress, the 
state of affairs at Alexandria had been trans- 
formed. ‘Theophilus, who had made himself 
conspicuous by his antagonism: to Epiphanius 
and his partisans in Egypt, had now changed 
sides, abandoning Isidorus with the “Tall 
Brethren ” and his other allies among the monks 
of the Origenist faction.  [IsIDoRUS (28). 
Droscorus (4). Ammonius (1). Euriymius 
{3). Evseprus (117).] A passage in his 
Raster letter of A.p. 399 had roused a storm of 
“passion among the adherents of the anthropo- 
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morphist party. They had gathered in great 
force, and threatened the bishop with instant 
vengeance. In his alarm he evaded their anger 
by equivocation. “In seeing you,” he said, ‘1 
see the face of God ” [otrws buds eldov &s Oeovd 
mpécwroy|; implying his belief in the corporeal 
nature of the Deity; at their demand he also 
disclaimed all sympathy with Origen and his 
doctrines. (Gennadius, De Script. Hecl. xxxiii. 
Migne, P., vol. 58. Soc. J. L. vi. 7, Sozom. 
H. H. viii. 11.) About the same time, Isidorus, 
whom Theophilus had put forward as a rival 
claimant against Chrysostom for the throne of 
Constantinople, quarrelled with his patron, 
unable any longer to brook his avarice and 
tyranny. (Isidorus of Pelusium, i. 152, 310, 
ed. Commel, 1605.) Theophilus sought unsuc- 
cessfully to retaliate by a false accusation. The 
monks of the Origenist party took sides against 
the bishop, and he in his rage made their 
religious views a weapon against them. (Theo- 
philus, in Hieron. Zp. xcii. § 3. Sozom. H. L. 
viii. 12.) Theophilus first convened a synod at 
Alexandria, probably in A.D. 400, at which 
Origen and his books were formally condemned, 
not without resistance, if it is to this incident 
that Sulpicius Severus refers in his account of 
the shameful strife at Alexandria over the books 
and opinions of Origen. (Dial. i. 6, Galland, 
Bibl. viii. p. 404.) Theophilus next wrote to 
Anastasius (Hieron. c. Rugin. ii. § 22) and also 
addressed to the bishops of Cyprus and Pales- 
tine a letter preserved in the translation of 
Hieronymus, exhorting them to join in the 
crusade. Justinian in his letter to Mennas 
quotes a fragment of another epistle written 
by Theophilus, either from this synod or from 
another held about the same time at Alexandria 
or in the Nitra. It attacks Origen for heresy 
with regard to the pre-existence and fall of 
souls, and mentions Heraclas, wrongly as we 
have seen, as the bishop who expelled him from 
‘Alexandria. (Mansi, Cone. vol. iii. p. 973, foll.) 

‘As a result of this appeal a synod was held 
at Jerusalem, and from it a reply was sent to 
Theophilus acquiescing in the condemnation of - 
the heresies which he had mentioned, but stating 
that several of those doctrines were not known 
in Palestine (Mansi, vol. iii. p. 989; Supp. vol. 
i. p. 271). Another synod was held in Cyprus, 
and Epiphanius, at the request of Theophilus 
his old antagonist, united with him in putting 
Origen’s works under a ban (Mansi, vol. iii. 
p. 1020, 1022; Hieron. Epp. xc. xci. xcii. 5 Soc. 
Il, E. vi. 10; Sozom, H. B. viii. 14). Chryso- 
stom was proof against all pressure.* 

The most important counts of the indictment 
brought against the Origenists by Theophilus 
are contained in the circular letter to the 
bishops of Palestine and Cyprus mentioned above, 
and in his Easter letters of A.p. 401, 402, and 
404; all of which are preserved in the transla- 
tions of Hieronymus (Lipp. xcii. xcvi. xGviil. ¢). 
Gennadius also mentions a large treatise (“ unum 
et grande volumen ”) composed by Theophilus 
against the Origenists (De Script, Hecl. xxxiii. in 
SS ae 

5 Mansi, ll, c., sets these synods in 399, A.D., agrecing 
with Walch (Kirchenversam. p. 246), and Baronius 
ad. ann.; Pagi, in 401, A.D.; ad ann. n, 2, foll. cf. 
Hefele, Cowncils, vol. ii. § 112, Migne, Dict. Conc., vol. i, 
pp. 82-85. 
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Migne, vol. lviii. pp. 1077, 1078); and Cyril of 
Alexandria a discourse; but both are lost. 

In the synodal letter Theophilus first enume- 
rates the heretical doctrines of the wep) apxay, 
viz. (a) It is true that the Son is similar to us, 
but false that He is similar to the Father. (hb) 
He is as inferior to the Father as Peter and Paul 
are inferior to Him, (c) The kingdom of Christ 
will have an end. (d) The devil will at some 
future time be purified from evil, and will with 
Christ be made subject to some other power. 
The next heretical doctrine (e) that we must not 
pray to the Son either alone or with the Father, is 
taken from the Book of Prayer (aep) edyfs). 
The sources of the rest are not stated: they are 
as follows: (f) The body of the Resurrection 
will be not only material but mortal, and in 
the course of ages it will vanish into thin air. 
(g) The angels were not originally created in 
diiferent orders for different service, but were 
higher spirits fallen in different degrees from 
their several estates (“diversis lapsibus et 
ruinis”). (h) The Israelites sacrificed to angels 
as the heathen to demons. (i) That Origen 
attributes to the heavenly bodies a fore-know- 
ledge of events which the devil will bring 
about, thus approving of heathen astrology. 
(j) That Origen permitted and practised the use 
of magic. (k) That he denied that the Son of 
God became man, interpreting Philippians ii. 7, 
not of the Divine Word but of the human soul 
of Christ which came down from above. (1) 
That Christ will at some future time suffer for 
the redemption of the devil as he has already 
suffered for the redemption of man (Hieron. Zp. 
xcii. § 24). In the first Easter Letter (Hieron. 
Ep. xcvi.) of A.D. 401, Theophilus repeats seve- 
ral of the charges enumerated above. Thus (c) 
is repeated in §§ 5-7; (d) in § 8; (e) in § 14; 
(f) in §§ 9, 13, 15; (j) in § 16; and (1) in §§ 10, 
11. Theophilus also combats the theory that 
the terrestrial system is merely the product of 
sin among the higher orders, that matter is in 
itself evil and vain, and that the soul was sent 
down to earth in punishment for sin in a pre- 
vious existence (§§ 17-19). Theophilus adds as 
aresult of this degradation of matter that the 
Origenists dishonour the honourable estate of 
matrimony (§ 18); but it is possible that for 
his own purpose he here identifies them with the 
impure sect mentioned by Epiphanius. The 
second Haster Letter a.p. 402 (Hieron. Zp. 
xcviil.) is still more vehement. With general 
abuse of Origen, whom it styles “the hydra of 
all heresies ” (“ hydram omnium haereseon ”), it 
combines several new statements of old charges. 
The points assailed are as follows: (i.) Origen’s 
misuse of allegory. By allegorical shadows and 
empty images he robs Scripture of its truth 
(§ 10). Gi.) That through the fall of spirits 
from heaven God was compelled to create bodies 
to contain them, and that the terrestrial system 
is thus the outcome of sin (§ 10). ii.) That 
man dies many times, soul and body undergoing 
incessant transformation by union or separation 
(ic. a doctrine of wereudywors in a modified 
form) (§ 11). (iv.) That angels were made 
principalities and powers according to merit 
- after the fall of the devil (§ 12), (v.), That 
the operation of the Spirit does not extend to 
inanimate and irrational beings. This Theo- 
philus controverts by the ordinances of Baptism. 
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and the Eucharist, for the efficacy of which con- 
sciousness is not essential (§ 13). (vi.) The 
distinction between the human and the divine 
soul of Christ. By this false doctrine, says 
Theophilus, Origen destroys the universal faith 
(§ 14). (vii.) That yois, ic. the higher intel- 
ligence, was corrupted to wixn (Wixos, x. 7. A.): 
because it had lost the fervour of divine love 
(§ 15). (viii.) That as the Father and the Son 
are one, so the Son and the soul which He 
assumed are one ($16). (ix.) That God created 
only so many rational creatures as He. could 
govern, conceive, keep in subjection, and rule 
by providence (§ 18). The third Easter Letter 
(A.D, 404, Hieron. Zp. c.) only repeats charges. 
already mentioned. 

Theophilus meanwhile had enforced his argu- 
ments by more active measures. In A.D. 400, 
he proceeded through the Nitrian desert, de- 
nouncing the Origenist party and arming their 
foes to attack them. More than three hundred 
monks were driven into exile, among them the: 
“Tall Brethren,” who finally took refuge with 
about fifty companions at Constantinople (Soc. 
H. £. vi. ec. 7, 9; Sozom, H. EL. viii. cv. 12, 13). 
Chrysostom, the bishop, though not admitting 
the fugitives into full communion, entertained 
them hospitably, and interceded with Theophilus 
in their behalf. The latter, acting either om 
false information or in eagerness to revenge his 
former disappointment, at once sent emissaries. 
to Constantinople to accuse Chrysostom of 
haying illegally admitted excommunicated 
monks to communion (4.D. 401), In the mean- 
time the complaints of the monks had reached 
the emperor, Arcadius, and he summoned Theo- 
philus to appear in his own defence. Unwilling 
to obey the summons in person, the bishop de- 
ferred his coming, but arranged that Epiphanius. 
should go on in advance and use his great in- 
fluence to discredit the accusers, who were im- 
prisoned till the character of their charges. 
could be established (a.p, 402). The history of 
the struggle which ensued has been told else- 
where, and only such incidents as bear directly 
upon the condemnation of Origenism will be 
repeated here. [CuRrysosrom (@) and (e). 
Droscorus (4). _ Eprew Ants (1).], 

Epiphanius, after provocation by irregularities. 
not unlike those committed by him in Palestine, 
demanded that Chrysostom should expel Dios- 
corus and sign a condemnation of Origen’s 
works, But for an emphatic warning he would, 
in the Church of the Apostles, have publicly 
anathematised Dioscorus, his companions, the 
books of Origen, and the bishop. Chrysostom, 
on his side, insisted that both parties should 
wait for the synod to judge between them (Soe. 
H. £. vi. 14; Sozom. H. FE. viii. 14. Cassio- 
dorus, Hist. Trip. x. 12 in Migne, Pat. Lat. lxix.). 
Epiphanius. had already attempted to secure the 
adhesion of the bishops in the city, producing 
the decrees of the synod in Cyprus, and demand- 
ing their signatures in token of assent. Some 
yielded out of respect for Epiphanius ; others, 
and prominently Theotimus of Scythia, gave an 
emphatic refusal (Soc. H. HZ, vi. 12; Sozom. H. Z. 
vill. 14; Cassiodorus, Hist. Trip. x.11). Foreseeing 
failure, and having other reasons for suspicion, 
Epiphanius, after a final altercation with Chry- 
sostom, set out for Cyprus and died at sea, A.D. 
403 (Cassiodorus, ib. c. 12). Sozomen gives a 
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different account of the departure and death of 
the great leader. His story is that through the 
intervention of the empress, Eudoxia, the monks 
and Epiphanius had an interview, and while 
they pleaded that they had read his *Ayxdpwros, 
he admitted that he had not read the literature 
on their side. He was moved by their entrea- 
ties, and was reconciled to them before his de- 
parture; the recrimination between the two 
bishops is referred to an earlier occasion. This 
account is not corroborated by other evidence, 
and it seems improbable that Epiphanius, who 
was a sincere bigot, should have at the last 
come to suspect the character of the man who 
had for so long adroitly used him as a tool to 
gratify his personal resentment. (Sozom. H. Z. 
viii. 15.) 

Before lone Theophilus himself arrived at 
Constantinople, attended by a crowd of satellites. 
He succeeded at once in reversing his position 
(“ex reo subito factus est auctor et iudex.” 
Binius in Mansi, vol. iii. p. 1147). Nothing 
more is heard of the charge against him, and it 
is Chrysostom who is cited to appear before a 
council convened not at Constantinople but at 
Chalcedon, on the estate (“suburbium”) of the 
imperial prefect, Rufinus (Synodus ad Quercum, 
él Spov). Paul of Heraclea presided, and of 
the thirty-six bishops present the majority were 
creatures of Theophilus. Even the eastern 
contingent included some avowed foes of 
Chrysostom.* It was with persons not principles 
that the council dealt. In the original indict- 
ment of Chrysostom the charge of Origenism 
does not appear in a single one of the twenty- 
nine clauses. Socrates and Sozomen agree in 
asserting that the question was not discussed at 
all by the assembly (Soc. H. 2. vi. 15; Sozom. 
Hi. E. viii. 17). At a later stage of the pro- 
ceedings, however, there was an indirect refer- 
ence to the bishop’s Origenistic tendencies. John, 
a monk, accused the bishop Heraclides of being 
an Origenist and a thief; and bishop Isaac in a 
list of seventeen offences includes three which 
bear distinctly upon the point in question, 
though in reality the doctrinal issue is entirely 
obscured by personal considerations. It was 
alleged that (i.) Chrysostom, to please the Ori- 
genists, had beaten and imprisoned the monk 
John; (ii.) that Epiphanius on that account had 
refused to hold communion with him ; (iii.) that 
Chrysostom had received the Origenistic monks, 
whom Theophilus had excommunicated, though 
he would not release prisoners actually in com- 
munion with the church and possessing letters 
of commendation. The first of these allegations, 
setting aside the reference to Chrysostom’s 
heretical tendencies, had already been discussed 
in dealing with the second clause of the original 
indictment. The council now proceeded to con- 
sider the other points, and finally condemned 
both Chrysostom and Heraclides. The verdict, 
however, had no reference to doctrine, but only 
to conduct and demeanour. It must also be 


t The date of the synod is disputed, but there is a 
great preponderance of authority for 403 A.D., vid. Hefele, 
vol. ii. § 115; Harduin, i. pp. 1037, foll. ; Baronius, ad 
ann, 403, nn. 17, 18, 19, cf. Migne, Dict. des Conciles, i. 
pp. 551, 559 (Du Chéne”): For the Acts, cf. Photius, 
cod. lix.; Mansi, vol. iii. pp, 1141-1154; and J.abbes 
vol, ii. pp. 1323, foll. 
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remembered that another large gathering of 
bishops friendly to Chrysostom was held at 
the same time, and that the decisions of Chal- 
cedon would certainly have been reversed but 
for the overwhelming influence of the imperial 
court, which sent the bishop into exile. Innocent 
of Rome, to whom the result of the council’s 
deliberations was announced, expressed a distinct 
disapproval in a letter still preserved in part 
(Palladius, De Vit. Chrys. c. ii.; Mansi, vol. iii. 
p: 1095, cf. p. 1117; Coustant, Ep, Pont. Roman. 
p- 787). The unfortunate Egyptian monks play 
a very subordinate part in the conflict to which 
they had given rise. Dioscorus died before the 
council; Ammonius, about the same time. The 
remainder made no specific recantation of 
Origenistic views, but were readily received 
back into communion by Theophilus, who had 
already pronounced a panegyric over the graye 
of Ammonius (Sozom. H. Z. viii. 17). How 
little he cared for the cause which he championed 
may be inferred from the fact, that he still 
continued to read the very books which he had 
ordered to be destroyed, justifying his conduct 
on the principle of discrimination, saying that 
he read “ culling the flower and passing by the 
thorn” (Soc. H. £. vi. 17). 


VI. 


After the council of Chalcedon, save for 
casual and individual utterances, the Origenistic 
controversy was at rest for a century and a half. 
Some authorities, however, have recognised a 
condemnation of Origen’s teaching in the pro- 
ceedings of a synod at Diospolis, Lydda in 
Palestine, held in A.D. 415. The opinion of a 
council, small, meagre and disreputable (Hieron. 
Ep. exliii.), cannot in any case claim any con- 
siderable weight; the facts moreover are far 
from clear. It appears that Pelagius was there 
brought to trial before fourteen bishops of 
Palestine on various charges of heresy, including 
an assertion that in the Day of Judgment 
sinners and the wicked would find no mercy, but 
would be utterly consumed (penitus exurendos) 
with everlasting fires. Pelagius vindicated his 
orthodoxy by appealing to Matt. xvi. 46, and 
added, “If anyone is of a different opinion, he is 
an Origenist” (et si quis aliter credit, Origenista 
est). The reply of the synod is ambiguous, 
though Pelagius was certainly acquitted on this 
as on the other charges. The words are these: 
“Hoe ergo synodus dixit non alienum esse ab 
ecclesia” (Baluze in Mansi, vol. iv. p. 316; 
Harduin i. p. 2009). . Augustine applies the re- 
ference, i.e. in “ Origenista est,” to the doctrine 
of restoration, which, as he states, the church 
most deservedly abhors. The reply of the synod 
cannot, however, be understood as countenancing 
the assertion of Pelagius, that to hold a different 
opinion on the point was to be an Origenist and 
a heretic; nor does it prove that the doctrine of » 
Origen about the punishment of the wicked has 
been “by itself condemned by the church.” 
This indeed was Augustine’s contention, but he 
was a consistent foe of Origen and his system 
(August. De Gest. Pelag. iii. n. 9,10. Cf. De Civ. 
Dei, xxi. 17; De Haer. xliii.; and Ad Orosium, 
c. Prise. et Origen. Migne, P. vol. xlii. pp. 670- 
678). The pronoun “hoc” must refer either to 

| Pelagius’s original assertion or to his vindica- 
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tion, not to an incidental detail in the reply. 
(For the synod of Diospolis, vid. Mansi, vol. iv. 
pp. 311-320; Harduin, i. p. 2009; Hefele, vol. 
di. § 118; Pusey, What ts of Faith as to Lver- 
lasting Punishment? pp. 134, foll.; Oxenham, 
What is the Truth as to Bverlasting Punishment ? 
vol. ii. p. 12, foll. For the Roman Catholic 
view, vid. Pére Daniel, Recueil de divers Ou- 
vrages, t. i. p. 635.) 

Two official references to the doctrines of 
Origen occur during the fifth century. Leo I. 
the Great, stated that in his opinion Origen had 
been justly condemned for his doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the soul (Zp. xxxv. Migne, P. 
vol. liv. p. 807); and a synod at Rome under 
Gelasius (A.D. 494? Hefele A.p. 409, vol. ii. § 
217), at which a great number of heretical 
works were put in an index prohibitorum, allowed 
those writings of Origen and Rufinus to be read 
which Hieronymus had not rejected as hurtful. 
Eusebius, though censured for his defence of 
heresy, was tolerated for his general excellence. 
(Mansi, vol. viii. pp. 163-165; Migne, Dict. des 
Cone. ii. pp. 595-599.) 


VII.—Tue Home Synop AND THE Firra 
CounciL. 


The last stage of the controversy is the most 
intricate of all, complicated as it is by con- 
fusion of documents and conflict of authorities. 
Upon the central point of dispute, whether Origen 
was condemned at the fifth general council 
or not, it is impossible to pronounce any opinion 
with more than an approach to certainty. The 
question is one which has divided ecclesiastical 
historians of all centuries. It will be convenient 
to state at the outset the chief contemporary 
authorities and documents from which our in- 
formation is derived. They are as follows: 
(1) A letter of the emperor Justinian to Mennas, 
the primate of Constantinople, containing an 
elaborate indictment of the doctrines attributed 
to Origen, and concluding with a series of 
anathemas which can be divided into nine or into 
ten clauses (Mansi, vol. ix. pp. 487-534). (2) 
A series of fifteen anathemas, brought to light 
by Peter Lambeck of Vienna in the 17th cen- 
tury, and then included in the acts of the fifth 
council (Mansi, vol. ix. pp. 395, foll.). (3) A 
life of Sabas, a Palestine monk, by Cyril of 
Scythopolis ; a good authority for the details of 
the local controversy, but not trustworthy 
beyond this limited range (in Coteler. Monument. 
Sacr. Eccl. Graec. vol. iii.). (4) The Breviarium 
of Liberatus (in Galland, Bib’. Patr. vol. 1 
and Migne, Pat. Lat. Ixviii). (5) Evagrius, Hist. 
Lcel. iy. 38 (Migne, vol. Ixxvi. pt. 2, pp. 2771, 
foll.). References to authorities of secondary 
importance will be given in the course of the 
narrative. Fa 

According to Cyril’s account, strife ardse 
among the monks of the Palestine Laura about 
4.D. 520. Four monks of the New Laura had 
Origenist sympathies, and were therefore ex- 
pelled by Agapetus, the head of the community. 
After an ineffectual appeal to their archbishop, 
they were secretly restored by Maimas, who 
succeeded Agapetus. (Cyril, op. cit. c. 36.) 
After the lapse of some time, Sabas, the head of 
the monasteries in Palestine, seeing the power of 
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the Origenists on the increase, came to Vonstanti- 
nople about a.D. 530, and asked for a general 
expulsion of all those who avowed those heretical 
views. A favourable answervayas made to his 
request, but Sabas died in A.D. 531, before any 
decided action had been taken to carry out the 
promise, and Origenism then spread from the 
New Laura among the other monastic com- 
munities, in large measure owing to the influence 
and support of Domitian and Theodorus Ascidas, 
who formerly held positions of power and honour 
in that body. These two leaders had succeeded 
in gaining the favour of the emperor Justinian, 
and were by him advanced to high office ; Theo- 
dorus to the archbishopric of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia, Domitian to the bishopric of Ancyra, in 
Galatia. After their promotion, which occurred 
about A.D. 537, they still continued to reside 
at court, using all their influence to support 
their partisans in Palestine, where controversy 
was still fierce between the Origenists and the 
“ Sabaites,” as the orthodox monks were named 
by their foes. (lc. c. 83.) Gelasius, the suc- 
cessor of Sabas, caused a treatise against Origen, 
that written by Antipater of Bostra, to be read 
in the monastery, and procured a new expulsion 
of the Origenists. (1. c. c. 84.) The ejected 
monks betook themselves to a certain Eusebius, 
present at that time in the country with 
authority, who decided that Gelasius must 
either restore the Origenists or expel their ad- 
versaries. (c. 85.) The latter course was 
adopted, and in their distress these assailants 
of Origenism appealed to Ephraim, patriarch of 
Antioch. [EPHRAIM (6).] He responded to their 
complaints, convened a synod, and condemned the 
leaders [robs mpoarmaras airods} of the Origenist 
party in person besides anathematising their 
doctrines. (¢. 85, cf. Mansi, vol. ix. p. 23.)" 
Nonnus, the Origenist leader, and his supporters, 
indignant at this proceeding, endeavour to avenge 
themselves by an insult to Ephraim; bringing 
pressure to bear upon Peter, the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, to induce him to obliterate the name 
of their foe from the sacred triptych of Jerusalem. 
Peter on his part offered no open resistance, but 
engaged Gelasius and his friend Sophronius to 
draw up a treatise against the Origenists and in 
support of Ephraim. This work, when com- 
pleted, he sent to the emperor, adding a letter 
of his own to enforce its argument. Justinian 
in reply condemned the Origenists in an authori- 
tative decree, signed not only by Mennas, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, but by Theodorus 
and Domitian, who found it impossible for the 
moment to withstand the storm. (c. 85.) The 
edict, however, did not settle the conflict in 
Palestine, where another ejection was followed 
by a temporary compromise. (c. 86.) Gelasius 
made a fresh attempt to secure help from the 
emperor, and on his homeward way, having been 
thoroughly out-generalled by Askidas, died at. 
Amorium. (A.D. 545?) (c. 87.) His vacant. 
place was filled by Georgius, an Origenist, and: 
for the time that faction prevailed. But Nonnus 
died and Georgius was disgraced. Cassianus 
followed, and was succeeded by Conon. (ec. 88.) 


u From the fragment of the acts preserved it appears 
that this council was not convened in response to the 
edict of Justinian, but by Ephraim on his own account. 
Cf. Mansi, l.c. and also p. 707, 
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By this time the Origenist party was rent by 
internal discord, and Isidorus, one of their 
leaders, took sides with Conon, a staunch opponent. 
(c. 89.) A new effort on the part of Conon and 
his friends was made at Constantinople, where 
Askidas caused them much annoyance. ‘Their 
hostility was intensified by events at Jerusalem, 
where Macarius, an Origenist, had succeeded to 
the patriarchal chair at the death of Peter. 
The complaints of the monks reach the emperor, 
in spite of all intrigue, and his resentment is 
roused. The fifth general council is summoned, 
mainly owing to a treatise of Conon (AfBeAdos). 
Origen is anathematised, his followers outlawed, 
and Macarius ousted. (c. 90.) Eustochius is 
sent to carry out the decrees of the Council in 
Palestine. | He supersedes Macarius, and expels 
the Origenists completely. Peace is finally re- 
stored, all the bishops signing the anathemas. 
The account given by Evagrius (Hist. Eccl. iv. 
ec. 37, 38) differs fundamentally from the version 
of Cyril, The same names recur, but in very 
different circumstances. He asserts that Eusto- 
chius, the bishop of Jerusalem, had endeavoured 
to clear the Origenists out of Palestine, but was 
thwarted by Askidas who defended them. Eusto- 
chius, therefore, sends Conon and Rufus to 
Constantinople. They report to the emperor on 
the heresy of (i.) Origen, (ii.) Evagrius and Didy- 
mus. Then Askidas, to create a diversion from 
‘Origen, brings up the case of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. The fifth general council was then 
held. It first condemned Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Evagrius and Didymus 5 subsequently letters 
from Conon, Eulogius, Syriacus, and Pancratius, 
were laid before the assembly, and then after 
discussion Origen was condemned as well. 

Against this we may set the account of Liber- 
atus. (Breviarium, 23, 24.) According to him, 
Pelagius, the Papal Apokrisiar, on his way back 
from Gaza to Constantinople, was met by monks 
from Jerusalem anxious to secure a condemnation 
of Origenist doctrine. As Pelagius was a rival 
of Askidas, their cause was in good hands. He 
took up the cause, and obtained from the emperor 
‘an edict of condemnation signed by Mennas and 
a number of bishops at Constantinople, presuma- 
bly at an assembly of the Home Synod (advodos 
évdnuodca). (“Iubente eo dictata est in Origenem 
et illa capitula anathematis damnatio, quam 
subscripserunt una cum Menna archiepiscopo 
episcopi apud Constantinopolim reperti,” ¢. 23.) 
This letter of condemnation was sent to Vigilius 
of Rome, Zoilus of Alexandria, Ephraim of Anti- 
och, and Peter of Jerusalem, all of whom united 
in signing its decrees ; and so, adds Liberatus, 
4 Qyigen was condemned when dead, after being 
gondemned when alive ” (“ damnatus est mortuus 
qui vivens olim fuerat ante damnatus”). Askidas 
then in retaliation induced Justinian to write 
against the “Three Chapters,” and to condemn 
Theodore of Mopsuestia who had vehemently 
attacked Origen’s allegorical method. 

To harmonise these three versions is impossible 
‘on the face of it; but accepting Cyril’s account 
of the earlier incidents of the struggle, we may 
reconcile his story in the main with that of 
Liberatus, either identifying the treatise pre- 
sented to Pelagius with that drawn up by 
Gelasius and Sophronius (cf. Hefele, vol. ii. 
pp. 787, 788), or supposing the one to have 
followed and supported the other (cf. Walch, 
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Ketz., vol. vii., pp. 668, 669.)* We may also 
assume that it was in deference to this appeal 
that Justinian addressed his edict to Mennas for 
the general suppression of Origenism throughout 
the empire, probably between A.D. 541-543. 
That famous epistle (in Mansi, vol. ix. pp. 487, 
foll.; Labbe, vol. v. pp. 635, foll.) consists of 
three well-defined parts. In the first Justinian 
enumerates the most vital errors of Origen, 
referring specially to his views on the Subordina- 
tion of the Son, the pre-existence and fall of the 
soul, the restitution of the wicked, and the 
plurality of worlds. Then in contrast to a 
series of passages selected mainly from the rept 
apx@yv, he gives extracts from the Fathers, to 
demonstrate the palpable heresy of Origen. 
Lastly, he condemns the doctrines, the person, 
and the adherents of the heretic, in a series of 
anathemas which read as follows :—(i.) Whoso- 
ever believes or affirms that human souls pre- 
existed, i.e. that they were once spirits and 
holy powers, which weary of beholding God, 
became degenerate, and because their love grew 
cold were called souls (Yéxa:) and in punishment 
sent down into bodies, let him be anathema. - 
(ii.)...that the soul of our Lord pre-existed and 
was united with the Divine Word before becoming 
incarnate and being born of the Virgin, etc. 
(iii.), . . that the body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
was first fashioned in the womb of the Virgin, ~ 
and that the Divine Word was subsequently 
united with it and the pre-existing soul, etc. 
(iv.).. .that the Divine Word became like all 
celestial orders, cherub for cherubim, seraph for 
seraphim, and so through all degrees, etc. (¥.) 
that in the resurrection bodies will be circular 
and not like ours (i.e. straight), etc. (vi.). . . that 
the sun, moon, and stars, and the waters above 
the firmament, are spiritual and rational beings, 
etc. (vii.)...that Christ in after ages will be 
crucified for demons as He was for men, etc. 
(vili.)...that the power of God was limited, and 
that He created only so many worlds as He 
could comprehend, ete, (ix.)...that the punish- 
ment of demons and wicked men is but for a 
time, and will end in a universal restitution, 
ete. (x.) let Origen be anathema, and all who 
hold or teach his doctrines. 

‘At the same time Mennas was directed by the 
emperor to convene a synod of the bishops and 
abbats under his jurisdiction, and to pronounce 
a formal condemnation of Origen in response to 
the imperial rescript; to send copies of the pro- 
ceedings to all other ecclesiastical authorities, _ 
and to see that for the future no one should be 
ordained priest or abbat without first signing 
this condemnation. A similar edict was sent, 
as we saw above, to Alexandria, Antioch, Rome, 
and Jerusalem ; and the mandate was everywhere 
accepted without open demur. At Constanti- 
nople Mennas assembled the bishops resident 
in the city (“episcopi apud Constantinopolim 
reperti.” Liberat. le, ¢ 23), at a atvodos 
évdnuovoa, which echoed the anathemas of the 
emperor with one consent. Even such promi- 
nent and powerful disciples of Origen as Askidas 
and Domitian were forced to bow before the 


SS 


x Hefele also supposes, Evagrius to have confused with 
this earlier treatise that presented by Conon and his 
friends ten years later (1.c.) 
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storm, and to sign the condemnation with their 
opponents.¥ 
There is strong reason for attributing to this 
Home Synod, under Mennas, the fifteen anathemas 
discovered by Lambeck, and inserted in the pro- 
ceedings of the fifth general council. Hefele 
has discussed the question with great care, and 
he decides with Walch (Ketz. vol. vii. pp- 671, 
foll. ; vol. viii. pp. 281, foll.), Doellinger (Church 
History, Engl. ‘Trans. vol. ii. p. 180), Dupin 
(Nouv. Bibl. vol. v. pp. 203, foll.), and others, 
_ that the heading of the Vienna manuscript (roy 
wylav pté[=165] marépwy tis ey Kwvorayti- 
vourdéAe aylas meumTis cvvddov kaydves) repre- 
sents only untrustworthy tradition. Evagrius 
is the only historian who connects specific ana- 
themas of Origen with the fifth council, and his 
other errors shew how little confidence can be 
placed in his unsupported testimony.? We have 
already seen how he confuses the treatise of 
Sophronius and Gelasius with that of Conon, 
and while he rightly couples the condemnation 
of Origen with the condemnation of Evagrius 
and Didymus, he attributes all the proceedings 
to the fifth council, where, whatever may have 
occurred about Origen, the case of the other two 
was certainly not considered. Evagrius, how- 
ever, as Hefele suggests, gives us some guidance 
in the matter. Quoting from the acts which he 
attributes to the council, he gives with other 
extracts a reference in the fifth article to Theo- 
dorus Askidas and.some opinion of his about the 
resurrection. Combining this with two other 
fragments preserved by Evagrius, Hefele comes 
to the conclusion, that the complete document 
from which they were taken corresponded in 
form to the letter of J ustinian, and was in fact 
the reply of the synod to the imperial mandate, 
containing (1) the reply of the synod to the em- 
peror, (2) quotations from the works of Origen 
and his followers, with the reference to Askidas, 
and (8) the series of fifteen anathemas. We 
know that Askidas was present at the fifth 
council and took part in its proceedings; if 
therefore, we attribute these anathemas to it, 
we must assume that he not only again assented 
to the condemnation of his own principles in a 
form still stronger than before, but allowed 
such a decree to be passed without strenuous 
resistance, Hvagrius, again, connects the con- 
demnation of Origen with the emperor’s letter 
to Mennas; this is quite accurate, but on the 
other hand Mennas was dead before the fifth 
council was held. The confusion seems to have 
arisen from combining the acts of several synods 
under Justinian in one codex, a very common 
cause of error (cf. Garnerius, c, ii.; in Galland, 
Bibl. Patr. vol. xii. p. 168; in Migne, P. vol, 


¥ There is great diversity of opinion as to the date of 
this council. Baronius sets it in 538, A.D. ad ann., note 
34, foll., Garnerius, in 541, A.D. He discusses the question 
at length in connection with the date of Pelagius’s visit 
to Gaza, vid. Migne, P. vol. Ixviii. pp. 1053, foll., and in 
Galland, Bibl. Patr. vol. xii, (Liberatus). Hefele sup- 
Ports 543, A.D. vol. ii. § 255, of Noris, Dissert. de Quint. 
Syn. vol. iv. pp. 990 (Ballerini), The date has been 
fixed as late as 545, a.p. 


2 The Anathemas preserved by Nicephorus, H. Z. 
Xvii., cc, 27, 28 [Migne, vol. cxliy. P. 283 foll.] are those 
which we know to be J ustinian’s, and sent to the Home 
Synod. 
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Ixviii). At the Home Synod under Mennas 
Askidas was not present; he signed the decree 
but took no part in the deliberations. Vincenzi 
who will have no condemnation of Origen or 
any terms, stands alone in" denying that the 
Home Synod under Mennas was held, but -his 
arguments have little force (vol. iv. cc. xii, xiii 
pp. 125, foll.). To that assembly at any rate the 
two series of anathemas must belong; and it 
Origen was condemned at the fifth general 
council, it was in another form and in a different 
manner. This supposition is strengthened ‘by 
the close resemblance that exists between the 
two series of anathemas. The latter restates in 
ampler detail the heresies outlined in the first, 
developing specially the errors regarding the 
nature of Christ, and supplementing the em- 
peror’s statement with the fuller knowledge of 
trained theologians. Without reproducing the 
fifteen clauses in detail, it may be well to state 
in a brief summary the doctrines with which 
they deal. (1) The pre-existence of the soul, 
and its restitution to its original holiness. (2) 
The derivation of the rational creation from 
spirits, at first incorporeal and immaterial, but 
now differentiated by varying guilt into thrones, 
principalities, powers, and other orders, (8) That 
sun, moon, and stars are degenerate spirits. (4) 
The human body a penalty for sin. (5) As 
spirits fall, so they may rise. (6) When the 
other spirits sank to the level of men or of 
demons, only one abode in the love and vision of 
God; this became Christ, Lord of creation and 
life. The universe was made by the creative 
mind (6 voids, dy ac) Snutoupryindy), not by the 
Holy Trinity. (7) Christ will pass through all 
orders of being, suffering for each as for men. 
(8) The divine word did not become incarnate, 
but the Creative Spirit which was in reality 
Christ. The divine word is called. Christ only 
in a secondary sense on account of its union with 
the Creative Spirit. (9) The divine word did 
not suffer for men, but the vous, dv aoeBoovres 
A€yover kuplos Xpiordv, TH THs wovddos yweoet 
memounuevov. (10) The body of Christ in His 
resurrection is circular, and so will ours be. 
(11) Judgment to come is the destruction of the 
body, and there will be no material resurrection. 
(12) All inferior orders of beings in heaven and 
earth are united to the divine word as closely as 
the vods; the kingdom of Christ will have an 
end. (13) The soul of Christ pre-existed like 
the soul of man, and He is similar to men in 
substance and strength. (14) All rational 
existences will ultimately become merged in 
unity, and material existence will be brought to 
nothing. (15) The future life of spirits will be 
like their former life, and so the end of all 
things will be the same as the beginning. 
Having thus settled the preliminary question, 
it now remains for us to discuss whether Origen 
was condemned in any shape or form at the fifth 
general council; for the fact that specifie ana- 
themas have been erroneously attributed to that 
assembly does not prove that no condemnation 
whatsoever was there pronounced against Origen 
and his doctrines. The reported proceedings of 
the synod at first sight seem to give a plain 
answer to our enquiry. In the acts of the 
eighth session, which was held on 2nd June, 
A.D. 553, the name of Origen occurs ina list of 
heretics condemned in the eleventh canon. It 
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there stands side by side with the names of 
Arius, Eunomius, Macedonius, Apollinarius, 
Nestorius, and Eutyches. There is reason, how- 
ever, to suspect the genuineness of the reference. 
The name of Origen, unlike the rest, does not 
occur in its due chronological order. But for this 
exception, the list includes only those heretics 
condemned at the first four general councils, In 
the Roman copy of the acts, the name of Origen 
is here omitted, nor does it occur with the rest 
in the emperor’s confession of faith (§ 10) (ef. 
Migne, vol. Ixxxvi. pt. 1, p. 1018 ; Hefele, vol. ii. 
§ 274, pp. 893-899). Even if we admit that 
the fifth council added the name of Origen to 
those anathematised by the four preceding coun- 
cils, it is difficult to explain how or when the 
assembly could have decided upon the prelimi- 
nary censure before inserting his name in the 
condemned list. The widest difference of opinion 
prevails among historians.  Noris, for instance, 
admits that the council was convened solely to 
discuss the “three chapters,” but he suggests 
that before proceeding to their real business, 
they considered the case of Origen as well. 
De Marca, on the other hand, thinks that the 
condemnation of Origen came at the close of the 
sittings, and that the synodical acts, as we have 
them, are mutilated (De Epist. Vigil. c. xxiii. 
pp- 36, foll.; Diss. iii. edit, by Baluze, Paris, 
1669). This is the view of Natalis Alexander 
also (H. Z. saecl. tert. Diss. xvi. § 11). Some 
historians, again, suppose that Origen’s doctrines 
were condemned only after a fair trial and dis- 
cussion; others, that they were condemned 
without any such formality. 

The evidence against the supposition that 
Origen was condemned at the fifth general 
council has been summarised with great care by 
the Rey. H. N. Oxenham, in the work entitled 
«What is of the Truth as to Everlasting Punish- 
ment?” (Part ii.), a reply to Dr. Pusey’s “ What 
is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment?” The 
chief heads of the evidence are as follows:— 
(1) Im the fifth council there is no mention of 
Origen except in one single place (canon xi.), and 
eyen this may possibly be an interpolated for- 
gery. (2) No mention of Origen and his errors 
occurs in the edict of Justinian convening the 
fifth council, though he there enumerates the 
subjects for discussion (Labbe, vol. vy. pp. 419, 
foll.; Mansi, vol. ix. p. 178, foll.), whereas in 
the letter to Mennas on the occasion of the home 
synod the errors are stated and the synod is 
asked to condemn them (Mansi, ib. p. 487, foll.). 
(3) Vigilius, the pope, in confirming the acts of 
the council, makes no allusion to any condemna- 
tion of Origen; and indeed throughout his 
letters from A.D. 540 to 554, there is no refer- 
ence of the kind. Pelagius and Gregory are silent 
too, and it is not reasonable to suppose that if 
such a decision had been arrived at in the coun- 
cil three successive popes would have been 
silent on the point; the less so that Vigilius 
himself discusses at considerable length what 
the council had done (Mansi, yol. ix. pp. 414, 
foll.). (4) The reference supplied by the evi- 
dence of later councils (¢.g. the seventh general 
council), historians and other writers is not sufli- 
cient to establish Origen’s condemnation against 
the silence of the highest authorities. 

The authorities quoted by Dr. Pusey (op. cit.) 
to sustain the opposite view may be divided into 
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two sets. ‘The first refer to a specific condem- 
nation of Origen at the fifth council. The list 
includes (1) Cyril of Scythopolis (Vita Sabae, 
ce. xc. vid, sup.) (2) Evagrius (H. 2. iv. 37). 
(3) Maximus of Aquileia, in his address to the 
Lateran Council, A.D. 649 (Labbe, vol. vi. 
pp- 96, 97). (4) The acts of the Lateran 
Council itself (Labbe, vol. vi. pp. 75, foll. (5) 
Sophronius of Jerusalem in a letter to Sergius 
of Constantinople (Migne, yol. lxxxvii. part 3, 
pp: 3182-6). (6) Tarasius, in a letter read at 
the second council of Nicaea, and also an allusion 
in the definition of the council (vid. Conc. Nic. 
Il. act. viii. Labbe, vol. vii. p. 684). (7) The 
profession of faith made by a bishop of Rome 
between A.D. 685 and s.D. 715 (Migne, P, vol. 
ev. p. 49). (8) Photius, cod. 18 and Ep. i. 8, 
ad Michael, Migne, vol. cii. pp. 643-6, and vol. 
ciii. pp. 42-58). (9) Nicephorus Callistus (7. Z. 
xvii. 27, 28). Without giving all the passages 
quoted by Dr. Pusey, in which a general refer- 
ence to a condemnation of Origen is to be found, 
but apart from any specific allusion to the fifth 
council, we may select two or three as illus- 
trative of the whole body of testimony. (1) 
Victor Tununensis (Chron. ad ann. Migne, P. L. 
vol. Ixviii. p. 959; Galland, Bibl. Patr. vol. xii. 
p. 231). (2) An imperial edict read at the sixth 
general council (Labbe, vol. vi. p. 1096). (8) 
‘A letter of Leo Il. to the emperor Constantine 
(Labbe, vol. vi. pp. 1017, foll.). 

It must be admitted that the value of each 
individual testimony taken separately is as a 
rule extremely slight, especially when we 
remember what intervals of time separated the 
writers from the events about which they 
wrote, and the ingenuous way in which one 
repeats the mis-statements of his predecessors. 
For all that, it is impossible to refuse to credit 
them with a certain amount of authority when 
taken collectively. They prove at the least the 
existence at a comparatively early date of a 
belief, that Origen had been condemned at or in 
connection with the Fifth Council. The evidence 
is not conclusive, but it is sufficient to deter us 
from a dogmatic denial that such a condemna- 
tion occurred. And without more convincing 
proof than any that has hitherto been given to 
support the theory, that the name of Origen as 
it stands in the Eleventh Canon is a subsequent 
interpolation, we must accept the clause as it 
stands. There is another passage in the pro- 
ceedings of the council, which must not be left 
without notice. In the course of an argument 
supporting the legality of anathematising here- 
tics after death, the following passage occurs = 
“ Bt multos quidem alios invenimus post mortem 
anathematizatos, necnon et Origenem; et si, ad 
tempora Theophili sanctae memoriae recurrerit, 
post mortem inveniet anathematizatum ; quod 
etiam nunc in ipso fecit et vestra Sanctitas et 
Vigilius, veligiosissimus papa antiquioris Romae.’” 
Without the word “nunc,” nothing would be 
more natural than to explain the passage as a. 
reference to the Home Synod under Mennas; 
and Hefele, who does not obliterate a. word 
when he is face to face with a difficulty, suggests 
that the reference in nunc is to past not con- 
temporary history (vol. ii. § 270, p. 875). Vin- 
cenzi (vol. v. p. 88) has recourse to his usual 
theory of interpolation; while Noris, taking the 
word in its ordinary sense, supposes. that. the 
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speaker must refer to a condemnation of Origen 
passed at some earlier session, formal or the 
yeverse (vol. i. p. 639). The passage at any 
vate makes against the theory, that the condem- 
nation of Origen occurred at the close of the 
other business of the Council. 

At this point it may be convenient to re- 
capitulate the conclusions at which we have 
arrived, concerning the condemnation of Origen 
ander the emperor Justinian. (1) That Origen 
was formally condemned at a meeting of the 
Home Synod held by Mennas at Constantinople 
about the year 541 A.D., and that the decrees 
were signed by many influential bishops else- 
where. (2) That to this council must be attri- 
buted the letter of Justinian, the anathemas 
which it contains, and the series of anathemas 
discovered by Lambeck. (3) That the Fifth 
General Council, though not commissioned to 
deal with Origen and his errors, may have 
passed judgment on the question incidentally, 
perhaps informally ; and that, at any rate, we 
have no evidence sufficient to warrant us in 
expunging his name from the eleventh canon. 

In whatever way the condemnation was pro- 
nounced, the practical measures taken to 
suppress the Origenist party in Palestine were 
most effective. The task was easier owing to 
the internal dissension which had appeared in 
their midst after the death of Nonnus, their 
leader, several years before the General Council. 
Cyril of Scythopolis, from whom we have 
already quoted, tells us that one of the sects 
into which the Origenist party split, called 
themselves “ Protoktists ” (HpwrdxricTo1), hold- 
ing that the existing soul of Christ was the 
first and most perfect work of creation. By 
their opponents they were styled “Tetradites ” 
(Terpddiror), because by thus deifying the pre- 
existing soul of Christ, they added a fourth 
person to the Trinity. The other sect had the 
_ name of “Isochrists” (Iloédxpioror) attached to 
them, on account of their characteristic doctrine 
that all human souls will finally become like 
unto Christ’s. Of the latter party Theodorus 
Askidas was the most prominent adherent. So 
bitter was the strife between the two forces 
that the Protoktists were driven to combine 
with the orthodox leaders against their fellow 
heretics: especially when on the death of Peter, 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, Macarius, a partisan 
‘of the Isochrist section, was promoted to the 
vacant place, mainly through the influence of 
Askidas. In their extreme danger, the minority 
went so far as to surrender the doctrine of pre- 
existence which was so essential an element in 
‘their system. After this the issue of the con- 
flict was decisive. Macarius was ousted by 
order of the emperor. Eustochius was appointed 
in his stead. The New Laura made an attempt 
to secede, but the disaffected monks were 
promptly ejected by Eustochius, and others 
settled in their room, The other monasteries 
in Palestine were also cleared of Origenists. 
Finally, all the bishops of the country, Peter of 
Abyla excepted, signed the imperial edict of 
condemnation, and Peter was dismissed from 
office for contumacy, (Cyril, Vita Sabae, ce. 
89, 90.) Though Askidas some years later suc- 
ceeded in ejecting Eustochius in retaliation, the 
incident hardly belongs to the history of the 
Origenistic controversy, which at this point 
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comes toaclose. Origenism had been crushed 
in its stronghold, and though the doctrine has 
survived, finding champions and assailants in 
every century of the world’s history, there has 
never existed since then a pay organised on a 
similar basis, and using the name of Origen as 
their title and battle cry. 

Authorities —Original authorities have been 
already mentioned in the course of the narra- 
tive. Of works which deal with the Origenistic 
controversies in whole or in part, the most 
important are the following: Doucin, Histoire 
des mouvements dans ’Eglise arrivés aw sujet 
@ Origéne et de ses doctrines (Paris, 1700); an 
anonymous work entitled Haamen de I’ Origénisme, 
ou réponse a un livre intitulé Sentimens différents 
de quelques théologiens sur l'état des dmes séparées 
du corps (1733); Halloix, Origines Defensus 
(Leyden, 1668); Horbius, Historia Origeniana, 
sive de ultima origine et progressione haerescos 
(Frankfort, 1670); Huet, Origeniana, most 
accessible in the edition of Origen published by 
Migne; Vincenzi, In Sancti Gregori Nysseni ct 
Origenis scripta et doctrinam nova defensio, 4 
vols. (Rome, Morini, 1865). This is perhaps 
the most elaborate work, though not the most 
satisfactory, written on the subject. Among 
English works, the most valuable are Canon 
Farrar’s Mercy and Judgment (cc. xi., xii., 
especially); the Rev. H. N. Oxenham’s What is 
the Truth with regurd to ternal Punishment 2 
(part ii.); and Dr. Pusey’s What is of Faith 
with regard to Eternal Punishment? (pp. 129- 
153), to which the preceding book is a rejoinder. 
The works of Hefele (Conciliengeschichte) and 
of Walch (Gesch. d. Ketzereien, vol, vii. pp. 363, 


fol., and vol. viii. pp. 280, fol.), are indispensa- _ 


ble. Original documents and dissertations will 
be found in the collections of Labbe and Mansi. 


Of the historians the most serviceable are 
Doellinger, Neander, Herzog, Gieseler, and 
Schroeckh. Much information may also be 


obtained from Ceillier, Cave, Du Pin, and Tille- 
mont. The dissertations of Garnerius, De 
Marca, and Noris, have been mentioned else- 
where. Of the special articles upon these con- 
troversies, by far the best is Dr. Hefele’s in 
Wetzer und Welte’s Encyclopaedia (Origenci- 
streitigheiten). The articles by Dr. E. de Pres- 
sensé, in Lichtenberger’s Encyclopédie des Sciences 
Religieuses, and by Moeller in Herzog’s Bncyklo- 
paedie, are also worth consulting, with an 
article in criticism of Dr. Vincenzi’s great work 
in the Ttibingen Theol. Quartalschrift, 1867, 
pp. 331, fol.; Migne’s Dictionaries (Héresies— 
Coneiles) contain useful summaries. A treatise 
by Eberhard, Die Betheiligung des Epiphanius 
an dem Streite tiber Oriyenes, mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Lipsius of Jena, in his article on Epi- 
phanius, I have unfortunately been unable to 


obtain. [A. W. W. D.] 


ORION (1), bishop of Erythrum in Cyren- 
aica in the fourth century. When a very old 
man, his extreme gentleness brought him into 
contempt. On this account the inhabitants of 
two of the villages, Palaebisca and Hydrax, 
chose as their bishop in his stead Siderius, an 
officer of Valens, to protect them in their busi- 
ness affairs, and also to oppose a bold front to 
the Arians. Synesius (ep. 67) speaks of Orion as 
6 pakdpios. (Pat. Grace. Ixvi, 1418 b; Tillem, 


ORION 
viii. 234; Le Quien, Or. Chr. ii. 625.) [SYNE- 
SIUS. | [R. J. K.] 
ORION (2), a wealthy and leading citizen 


of Aila on the Red Sea, said to have been restored 


after possession by a legion of deyils through | 


the prayers of Hilarion, the hermit of Palestine, 
in the end of the 4th century (Jerom. Vit. Hilar. 
§ 18 [HmaRion)). [W. H. F.] 


ORION (8), addressed by Isidore of Pelu- 
sium in several letters (lib. i. epp. 264, 293), 
another (vy. 193), a deacon (ii. 16), a monk 
(i. 181, 194, 195, 468, ii, 159, 268, iii. 45, iv. 
187, 155). [C. H.] 


ORONTIANUS (Horontranvs), addressed 
by St. Ambrose, c. 387, on the nature of the 
soul (ep. 34) and on some passages in St. Paul 
(35, 36); in 389 on the question why man, the 
most perfect of creatures, should have been 
formed last (43), and on the succession of God’s 
creative acts (44); the epp. 77, 78 discuss the 
subject of the old and new dispensations, but 
their date is not apparent. (Ceill. v. 493, 496, 
503.) [c. H.] 


ORONTIUS (1), Jan. 22, martyr during the 
Diocletian persecution with Vincentius and 
Victor in Spain under the governor Rufinus. 
(AA. SS. Boll. Jan. ii. 390-393; Ceill. xi. 306.) 

[G. T. $.] 

ORONTIUS (2), a man of rank and landed 
proprietor, a friend of St. Augustine, but pro- 
bably not yet having made up his mind to be- 
come a Christian. In his state of doubt he ap- 
pears to have consulted Augustine, and to have 
asked permission to pay him a visit. (Aug. Zp. 
257 al. 123.) (H. W. P.] 


ORONTIUS (8), an Italian bishop and a 
Pelagian. He accompanied Julianus, of Eclana, 
in his exile, and with him visited Theodore ot 
Mopsuestia, and the patriarch Nestorius, Cf. 
JoLIANUS (15) in. t. iii. p. 470 of this Dictionary, 
where the story is fully told. He caused 
Anianus, the Pelagian, to translate St. Chryso- 
stom’s Homilies on St. Matthew. He dedicated 
the translation to Orontius. (Cf. Migne’s Pat. 
Lat. xiviii. 626; Ceill. vii. 211.)  (G. T.S.] 


ORONTIUS (4), bishop of Seville, A.p. 462- 
472). (Blorez, Hsp. Sagr. ix. 138.) [F. D.] 


ORONTIUS (5), bishop Elvira (illiberitanus), 
subseribes the council of Tarragona in 516 
(Hard. ii. 1044). But another reading makes 
him of Lerida (Uerditanus). (C. H.] 


ORONTIUS (6), bishop, probably of Le- 
rida, signs seventh the canons of the Councils of 
Tarragona and Gerona, in a.p. 516,517. In the 
former he is described as bishop “ Bliberitanae 
civitatis ” (Elvira, Granada), but this is pro- 
bably a mistake for Ilerditanae (Ilerda, Lerida), 
as it is improbable that a bishop of Elvira 
should have attended so distant a council, 
whereas Lerida is near Tarragona. Further, the 
name Orontius is wanting in the lists of the 
bishops of Granada (Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de 
Can. de la Ig. Esp., ii. 115, 122; Hsp. Sag. 
xlyi. 93). (F. D.J 
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ORONTIUS (77), bishop of Merida, was re- 
presented by a priest at the 6th Council of 
Toledo, in January A.D. 638. He also presided 
over the 7th and 8th Councils of Toledo, in a-pD. 
646 and 653. By his influence with king 
REKESVINTH he obtained the restoration of the 
province of Lusitania, of which Merida was the 
metropolis, to its ancient limits, which had been 
curtailed by the severance of the sees which fell 
within the Suevic dominions. These were 
Lamego, Viseo, Egitania, and Coimbra. (Tejada 

Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la Igl. Esp. ii, 349, 
358, 385, 709; Lsp. Sag. iv. 176, xiii. 214; 
Gams, Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, ii. (2) 140.) 

{F. D.] 


OROSIUS, PAULUS, was a native of Tarra- 
gona, in Spain, as he himself says (Hist. vii. 22), 
though an expression in a letter of Avitus may 
be thought to connect him with Braga. (Zp. 
Aviti, Aug. Opp. vol. vii. p- 806 ; Baronius, vol. 
y. p. 435, A.D. 415.) When the Alani and Van- 
dals were introduced into Spain, A.D. 409, 
Orosius, though his language is somewhat rhe- 
torical, appears narrowly to have escaped their 
violence (Hist. iii. 20; v. 23 vii. 40). But a 
danger, more serious in his opinion than that 
of the barbarian invasion, soon threatened to 
disturb the church in Spain, viz., the heresies of 
the Priscillianists, and of the book by Origen. 
mept apxar, lately translated by St. Jerome, and 
which had been brought from Jerusalem by 
Avitus, presbyter of Braga in Portugal, at the 
same time as another book by Victorinus was 
brought by another Avitus from Rome. Both 
of these books condemned the doctrines of Pris- 
cillian, but both contained errors of their own. 
The book by Victorinus attracted but little 
notice, but the one by Origen, on which some 
remarks had been made by St. Basil, but whe- 
ther the great father of that name is not cer- 
tain, was much more widely read, both in Spain 
and elsewhere. Two Spanish bishops, Paulus. 
and Eutropius, had already presented to the 
‘African church a memorial on heretical doc- 
trines; but not including all that were now 
current in Spain, and to this St. Augustine 
had replied in his treatise De Perfectione justitie 
Hominis (Opp. vol. x. 294), and Orosius, in his zeal 
against error, proceeded, not as commissioned to 
do so by the church of Spain, but on his own ac- 
count, to Africa, to consult St. Augustine as to the 
best manner of refuting these heretical doctrines, 
A.D. 415, Augustine speaks of him as young in. 
years, but a presbyter in rank, zealous, alert in 
intellect, ready of speech, and fitted to be useful 
in the work of the Lord. He gave a partial 
reply to this appeal in his treatise contra Pris- 
cillianistas et Origenistas, saying but little on the 
subject which forms its title. He referred Oro- 
sius to his books against Manicheism, and for 
further satisfaction, recommended him to go: 
on to Palestine, the seat itself of the errors im 
question, and there consult St. Jerome, to whom 
he made him the bearer of two letters, one on 
the origin of the soul (Ep. 166.) [Oprarus],. 
the other on the meaning of the passage James: 
ii. 10. (Ep. 167; see also Ep. 169, 13 ; Retract.. 
xi, 44; Consultatio or Commonitorium Oros. and 
the reply of Augustine to the same c. Priscill. et' 
Orig. opp. vol. vili. pp- 666-678, and Oros. opp- 
p: 1211, ed. Migne.) The letters were conveyed. 
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duly by their bearer, and their receipt acknow- 
ledged in due time ‘by St. Jerome ; who, however, 
excused himself from replying to them at length 
on the ground of the pressure of troublesome 
business, by which, no doubt, he meant the de- 
bates in Palestine on the Pelagian controversy. 
including the attack made upon him by John of 
Jerusalem. (Hieron. Mp. 134; Aug. Hp. 172.) 
On arriving in Palestine, Orosius was kindly re- 
ceived by St. Jerome, and took up his residence 
at Bethlehem, desiring to sit at his feet and 
listen to his instruction. But being summoned 
by the clergy, he attended a synod at Jerusalem 
on July 28, in which he took his seat under the 
direction of John the bishop, and informed the 
assembly of what had taken place in Africa re- 
specting Coelestius and Pelagius, ‘viz., that 
Coelestius had been condemned by a council held 
A.D. 412 (Aug. Zp. 175, 176), and had abruptly 
departed from the country, that Augustine had 
written a book against Pelagius, and further 
sent a letter to the clergy in Sicily, treating of 
this and other heretical questions, which letter 
Orosius read to the meeting at the request of 
the members. He also quoted the judgment of 
St. Jerome on the Pelagian question, expressed 
in his letter to Ctesiphon and his Dialogue against 
the Pelagians. (Hieron. vol. i. Zp. 133; vol. ii. 
p. 495.) The proceedings of the meeting and 
the decision given by bishop John, will be 
found above (vol. iii. p. 280), but it may be 
added to this account that Orosius, apparently 
on the information of Posserius, Avitus, and 
Dominus ex duce, perhaps Domninus, believed 
the interpreter to be both ignorant and dis- 
honest. (Orosius, Apol. 3-6; Cod. Theod. vi. 
30, 19; Tillemont, vol. xiii. 254.) Forty-seven 
days after this, viz., on Sept. 13, the feast of 
the dedication of the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre (Holy-Cross day), when Orosius presented 
himself for the purpose of assisting bishop John 
at the altar, he was at once attacked by him as 
a blasphemer, a charge which Orosius not only 
denied, but refuted on the ground that as he 
spoke only in Latin, John, who only spoke Greek, 
could not have understood what he said. That 
there should be false witnesses in’ Jerusalem is 
not unlikely, but Orosius did not venture to 
accuse the bishop of seeking such: The rest of 
the book is taken up with arguments against 
Pelagianism, including two long passages identi- 
cal with some in the book of Aug. De Natura et 
Gratia, c. 12-19, and 3-12, vol. x. p. 249. At 
the council of 14 bishops held at Diospolis 
(Lydda) in December of the same year, Orosius 
was not present (Aug. De Gest. Pelag. c. 16); 
but he returned to Africa early in 416, bearing 
with him probably the answer of St. Jerome to 
the letter of St. Augustine, perhaps also his book 
against the Pelagians, and also the supposed 
relics of St. Stephen, which had been discovered 
in the course of the previous December, and 
which at the request of Avitus he was to convey 
to the church of Braga, in Portugal. {Lucranus 
(15) vol. iii. p. 349.] Tillemont, vol. xiii. 262. 
He was also the bearer of a letter from Heros 
and Lazarus, which he laid before a synod assem- 
bled at Carthage about the month of June. 
(Aug. Zpp. 175-180; Tillemont, 1. c. 263.) He 
had also received from St. Jerome a letter to St. 
Augustine concerning the resurrection of the 
body; which, however, he had handed to Oro- 
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sius for transcription, and did mot, deliver to 
Augustine at the same time as the other letters. 
(Aug. Hp. 180.) About this time, on the re- 
quest of Augustine, conveyed to him by a deacon 
named Julian, he undertook His history, chiefly 
in order to confirm by historical facts the doc- 
trine maintained by St. Augustine in his great 
work De Civitate Dei, on the 11th book of which 
he was at that time employed. We learn these 
facts from what Orosius himself says in his 
Ist chapter, and from a passage in the 5th book, 
that he wrote his history chiefly if not entirely 
in Africa. It could not have been begun earlier 
than 416, and must have been finished in 417, for 
it concludes with an account of the treaty made in 
416 between Wallia, the Gothic king, and the 
Emperor Honorius. (Oros. Hist. v. 2; vii. 43; 
Clinton, ¥. 2.) Having finished his task, Orosius 
proceeded to fulfil his undertaking of conveying 
to Spain the relics of St. Stephen. On his way 
he touched at Port Mahon in Minorca, and being 
deterred by the accounts of the disturbed state 
of Spain through the occupation of that country 
by the Vandals, left his precious treasure there 
and returned to Africa, after which time 
nothing more is known of his history. (Ep. 
Severi, Aug. Opp. vol. vii. App. Baronius, 418. 
4.) Written within the space of little more 
than a year, and for a special historical purpose, 
this work of Orosius deserves to be called a his- 
torical treatise rather than a formal history, 
which indeed, it does not pretend to be, though 
as it includes a portion of the subject belonging 
to Scripture and to Jewish affairs, its area covers 
wider space than any other ancient epitome. 
Besides the Old and New Testaments, he quotes 
Josephus, the church historians, and writers, as 
Tertullian, Hegesippus, and Eusebius 3 and of 
other writers, Tacitus, Suetonius, Sallust, Caesar, 
Cicero, and he was no doubt largely indebted to 
Livy. But he was perhaps not well acquainted 
with Greek, and for Greek and Oriental history 
made use of the works of Justin, or rather 
Trogus Pompeius, and Quintus Curtius, and for 
Roman affairs, the works of Latin compi- 
lers,, as  Eutropius, Florus, and Valerius 
Paterculus, together with others of inferior - 
value, as Valerius Antias, Valerius Maximus, and 
Aurelius Victor. The work in later times be- 
came known by the name of Ormesta (mundi) a 
title which under its various forms of Ormista, 
Ormesia, Hormesta, Hormista, caused much 
difficulty and many conjectures to later writers. 
The most likely explanation is that it represents 
in a contracted form Or,'m. ista, i.e. Orosti mundi 
istoria, or perhaps Orosii misertarum (mundi) 
wstoria, but Pighius thought that the true word 
was Orchestra, i.e. a stage on which the affairs 
of the world are set forth, and to this conjecture 
Andrew Schott, one of the early editors, lent his 
authority, but the former view seems more pro- 
bable. Written under the express sanction of 
St. Augustine, in a pleasing style and at conve- 
nient length, and recommended by church au- 
thorities as an orthodox Christian work, the 
history of Orosius became during the middle 
ages, the standard text-book on the subject, and 
is quoted largely by Bede, and other mediaeval 
writers. But while on the one hand he is for the 
last few years of his history a contemporary and so 
an original authority, and also undoubtedly sup- 
plies some points on which existing writers aredefi« 
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cient (e.g. ‘v. 18, p. 339, the ‘death of Cato ; vi. 
3, 376, the acquittal of Catiline), it is disfigured 
by many mistakes, both as to facts and numbers, 
and by a faulty system of chronology, blemishes 
which in uncritical ages were not detected, but 
which more recent examination has brought to 
light. The general popularity which it enjoyed 
as the one Christian history, led no doubt to the 
translation of it made into Anglo-Saxon, by Alfred 
the Great, of which a portion was published by 
Elstob in 1690, and the whole, with an English 
version, in 1773, under the superintendence of 
Daines Barrington and J. R. Foster. | This 
was reprinted in ‘1853 in Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library, under the direction of Mr. B. Thorpe. 
It was also translated during the 16th century 
into German and Italian. The 2nd chapter of 
the first book contains a sketch of universal geo- 
graphy, which is nearly identical with a work 
called the Cosmography of Aethicus, a writer of 
whom nothing certain is known. The system 
on which it: is founded has borrowed no light 
from the work of Ptolemy, or other scientific 
geographers, but being protected by its supposed 
orthodoxy, became one of the principal authori- 
ties for mediaeval map-makers. (Bevan and 
Phillott, Mediaeval Geography. Introd.) The 
earliest printed edition of the history appeared 
at Augsburg, printed by Schiissler, 1471, from a 
good MS. Another, without a date, by Her- 
mann of Cologne, at Vicenza, probably 1475, 
and others were printed in the 15th and the 16th 
eenturies at Venice, Cologne, Paris and else- 
where. An edition by Fabricius, with notes, 
appeared in 1561, which was reprinted in 1575 
and 1582. This was again reprinted, with 
additional notes, by Andrew Schott, at Mayence, 
in 1615, and embodied in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, Lyons, 1677, vol: vi. But the best 
edition of the complete works of Orosius which 
has yet appeared is that of Havercamp, in 4to, 
Leyden, 1738, containing very many valuable 
notes, and engravings of coins illustrating the text. 
It was reprinted by Galland in his Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum, Venice, 1773, vol. 9; and by Migne, Patrol. 
vol. 31, Paris, 1846, with the engravings of coins. 
The history alone from Havercamp’s edition, but 
without the engravings, edited by Dr. Brohm, 
was published in 2 vols. 8yo. at Thorn, 1877. 
Other works beside the history have been attri- 
buted to Orosius, but the only two which can 
claim good authority are the Liber Apologeticus 
de Arbitrii Libertate, and the Commonitorium ad 
Augustinum, already mentioned. The former is 
included in Havercamp’s edition, and the latter 
in the works of St. Augustine, as mentioned 
above. [H. W. P.J 


ORSISIUS (Orsresius, ’Apoictos), abbat of 
Tabenna, A.D. 350, in succession to Petronius, 
He soon transferred the burden to Theodorus, the 
favourite disciple of Pachomius (Soz. iii. 14; 
Niceph. Call. A. H. ix. 14; Boll. Acta S88. 14 
Mai. ili. 292, 824, 325, ed. 1866, De SS. Pachom. 
et Theod. ii. 18, and Acta §§ 74,76; Tillem. vii. 
479, 481). Two epistles addressed by Athanasius 
to Orsisius are printed among the Works of 
Athanasius (Pat. Gr, xxvi. 978). [G. T. 8.] 


ORTIGIUS, bishop, was expelled from his 
see by the Priscillianists in consequence of his 
defence of the Catholic faith (Idatius, Chron.), 
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He was ipresent at the first Council of Toledo 
(4.D. 400), which commanded that the churches 
from which he had been expelled should be re- 
stored to him (Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Can. de 
la Igl. Esp. ii. 197). There is a difficulty about 
the name of his see; Idatius gives it as Celenae 
near Iria, but in the Acta of the Council of 
Toledo, Exuperantius is named as bishop of that 
place. Gams (Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, ii. 
393) conjectures that Idatius confused Aquae 
Celenae with Aquae Orivinum (Orense), and 
that Ortigius was really bishop of the last place. 
(Zsp. Sag. xix. 9.) [F. D.] 


OSA (Bosa, UM. H. B. 618, note), the sixth 
bishop of Selsey; preceded by Aluberht, and 
succeeded by Giselhere (Jf. H. B. 618). Nothing 
is known of the date of Aluberht; and of Gi- 
selhere, only that he subscribed charters of 
780 and 781. The name of Osa occurs in an 
undated grant of Nunna, king of Sussex, con- 
firmed by Osmund the king and Osa the 
bishop, but very difficult to date (Kemble, C. D. 
1001); in a dated grant of Osmund, Aug. 3, 
765, attested by Osa, and probably genuine (id. 
1008); another grant of Osmund, attested by 
‘Osa archiepiscopus,’ and evidently garbled (ib. 
1009), but bearing the date of 770. All 
these are from the Chichester register and late 
transcripts. There is, however, in the Lambeth 
MS. 1212 (the Canterbury Cartulary), a gyant 
made to Oswald, bishop of Selsey, of land in 
Sussex, dated in 772, and attested by Egbert 
king of Kent, Cynewulf king of Wessex, arch- 
bishop Jaenberht, Eadbert, Oswald, Diora and 
Wigheah bishops. This seems to be genuine, 
and to supply both a fixed date and a definite 
orthography for the name of the bishop. Osa, 
if this be genuine, was an abbreviation of Oswald, 
as Totta is of Torthelm, and Sigga of Sigfrith. 

[S.] 

OSBALD, a “patrician” of Northumbria, 
addressed c. 793 along with king Ethelred and 
the dux Osberct by Alcuin (ep. 11 in Pat. 
Lat. ©. 157), and no doubt the Osbald mentioned 
by Hoveden (t. i. p. 15, ed. Stubbs), anno 796, 
as succeeding Kthelred in the throne of North- 
umbria for 27 days, afterwards retiring to 
Lindisfarne, and finally taking refuge with the 
king of the Picts. ‘The Chronicle of Melrose 
relates that “king Osbald,” once a dux and 
patrician, became an abbat after his expulsion, 
died an abbat in 799, and was buried in the 
church of York. {C. H.] 


OSBERCT, a dux, addressed c. 793, with 
Ethelred, king of Northumbria, and the patrician 
Osbald, by Alcuin (ep. 11 in Pat. Lat. c. 157); 
thought to be the Osbert, patrician of the 
Mercians, addressed in two other letters of 
Alcuin which are now unknown, but of which 
the fragments survive in William of Malmes- 
bury (G@. 2. lib. i. §§ 70, 94, t. i. 103, 130, ed. 
Hardy), and are also printed at the end of 
Aleuin’s letters. (Pat. Lat.c. 512.) [C. H.] 


OSBRAN, anchorite and bishop of Clooncraff, 
co. Roscommon, died A.D. 752. (Ann. Tig.) 
(J. G.] 
OSFRIDA, queen. [OsrHRyp.] 


OSFRITH, son of Edwin, king of Northum- 
bria, and Coenburga his wife, daughter of Cearl, 
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king of Mercia. He was born-during the exile 
of his sire, and was baptized with his father at 
York on Easter day, 627 (Beda, ii. 14). He was 
a valorous soldier, and was slain with Edwin 
at Haethfelth in 633 (Id. ii. 20; S. C. 22, 45). 
(J. RJ 
OSGEARN (OscErorv, Osciru, OsaivA), a 
daughter of Oswulf, king of Northumbria in 
A.D. 758-9. In 768 she married Alchred, king 
of Northumbria (Symeon, HH. £&. sub anno). 
There is a letter from Alchred and Osgiva his 
queen to Lullus, preserved among the letters of 
Boniface (ed. Giles, 211-12). It is chiefly to 
_ ask his prayers for themselves and their friends, 
whose names they send, and to offer to him as a 
gift “duodecim sagos cum annuloaureo majori.” 
Dr. Giles erroneously ascribes this letter to the 
year 758. There is nothing farther known of 
Osgearn. {J. R.] 


OSHERE, king, viceroy, or ealdorman of the 
Hwiccii.. He first appears in history as granting 
land at Ripple to Frithowald in 680, and in the 

* charter terms himself king, although acting 
under the authority of Ethelred, king of Mercia 
(Kemble, C. D.17). This charter is regarded as 
spurious, but in another (#b. No. 36), which has 
possibly a greater claim to authenticity, he again 
as king bestows lands at Penitanham for a 
monastery for Cutswitha. He also induced 
Ethelred to assent to a grant to Abbess Dunna 
at Withington, which many years after was con- 
firmed by archbishop Nothelm (K. C. D. No, 82, 
83). Little can be even conjectured of his his- 
tory; he may have been a son of Oswald the 
brother of Osric [Osric, OswALD], and have suc- 
ceeded father or uncle in the viceroyalty, in or 
about 693. Between 704 and 709, we find the 
Hwiccii under the rule of Ethelhard and Ethel- 
ward (K. C. D. No, 55), who attest charters in 
conjunction with Ethelmund, Ethelric, and 
Ethelbert. Of these Ethelward (K. C. D. No. 56) 
and Ethelric (K. C. D. No. 57, 83) are called sons 
of Oshere, but they do not assume the royal title. 
A person of this name is mentioned by the lady 
Egburg in a letter to St. Boniface between the 
years 716 and 722, as her brother and as some 
time dead (Mon. Mog. pp. 63 and 64). If this 
Oshere could be identified with the king of the 
Hwiccii, Egburg might be the second abbess of 
Gloucester, who is called, however, the sister of 
‘Kyneburga and so of Osric. [E@BURGA, EAD- 
BURGA (4)] Mon. Angl. i. 542. [S.J 


OSITHA, saint, [Osyru.] 
OSIUS, of Cordova. [Hosrus.] 


OSLAGO, one of the younger sons of Ethel- 
frith, king of Northumbria (A.D. 593-617), and 
Acha, sister of Edwin. During the reign of 
Edwin, Oslac and his brothers were exiles in 
Scotland and embraced Christianity at Iona. 
They returned to Northumbria on Edwin’s 
death. (Symeon, ed. Surtees Soc. 209, 218; 
Beda, iii.3; Vita S. Columbae, i.114; 8. C. 20, 
43.) {J. R.] 


OSLAF (Ostap), called in another place Osa, 
was a younger son of Ethelfrith and Acha, king 
and queen of Northumbria. When Edwin became 
king in A.D. 617, Oslaf and his brothers took 
refuge in Scotland and remained there during 
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Edwin’s life. It is believed that all of them 
embraced Christianity at Iona. (Symeon, ed- 
Surtees Soc. 209, 218; Beda, iii. 3; Vita & 
Columbae, i. 113; S. C. 20, 48.) {J. R.] 


OSLAVA, the wife of Hormenred, son of 
Eadbald, king of Kent, and mother of the mar- 
tyrs Ethelbert. and Ethelred, and of the saints 
Kormenberga, Eormenburga, Eormengitha and 
Etheldritha. She is called by Florence of Wor- 
cester, in the appendix to the Chronicle “regina” 
(Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 635) and “reginula” (ib. 
p- 627, note), which, as her husband is by that 
author termed “regulus,” may show that he 
exercised a delegated authority over part of 
Kent during the reign of his father or brother. 
Nothing is known of Oslava’s extraction or his- 
tory besides, but, if her title of “regina” repre- 
sents any dignity not derived from her husband, 
it is possible that she was the head of one of the 
minor Kentish principalities which, although 
united for two or three generations under Ethel- 
bert and his successors, are traceable in the later 
disorganisation of the kingdom of Kent. (See 
Kent, KINGS OF.) {S.} 


OSMUND (1), the fourteenth bishop of 
London (Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 617; W. Malmesb. 
G. P. § 73). Nothing but his name and place 
in the list of bishops is known of him. His 
predecessor Heathobert is mentioned by Simeon 
of Durham (Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 672) as dying: im 
the year 801. Osmund was then probably con- 
secrated in 801 or 802 by Ethelheard, who had 
retained jurisdiction over the diocese of London, 
and who returned from Rome with restored 
authority early in 802. Osmund ‘attended the 
council held at Clovesho in..October, 803, im 
which the restoration of the provincial jurisdic- 
diction to Canterbury was recognised, and some 
other measures taken; his name appears in the 
list of clergy approving the act which forbade 
the election of laymen as lords of monasteries 
(K. C. D. 1024), and is attached to that by which 
the dignity of Canterbury was restored (K. C. D. 
185); as also to a Worcester charter of the same 
date (K. C.D. 183; Councils, &c., Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii, 542, 544-547). On this occasion 
Osmund, who subscribes as “Ego Osmund. Lun- 
donensis civitatis episcopus,” was attended by 
one priest abbat, Heahstan; three priests, Wig- 
hard, Tidhun, and Freothered; and Ethelhelm, 
who is not further described. Osmund was 
present at a synod at Acleah in 805, in which it 
is possible that archbishop Wulfred was elected 
or consecrated (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 558). 
After that year we lose sight of him; his suc- 
cessor Ethelnoth appearing in 811. (See Kemble, 
as above.) [S.] 


OSMUND (2), the fourth of the seven ficti- 
tious priors of Westminster, who are said, by 
Sporley, who wrote the history of the abbey im 
the 15th century, to have governed between the 
death of Ordbriht, the first abbat in 616, and the 
appointment of the second abbat Ordbriht, in 
785. Osmund is said to have been prior for 
twenty-one years, and to have died in 705, 
Sporley may have used an earlier account, but 
the whole is fabulous, and belongs to a class of 
fiction which affords no instruction even in the ex- 
ploration (Monasticon Anglicanwm, i. 266). [S.] 
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‘OSMUND (8), king of the South Saxons. 
This prince, of whom very little is known, is 
mentioned by Florence of Worcester as king of 
the South Saxons in 758 (Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 544). 
No other ancient historian mentions him at all; 
and as the South Saxon kingdom had been, since 
the reign of Ethelwalch, subject to or absorbed 
in Wessex, it is a little difficult-to account for 
the mention of him by Florence. But although 
the historians are silent about him, his name 
occurs in the Selsey charters which in transcript 
are preserved among the registers of the see of 
Chichester ; which also have preserved the 
mames of other South Saxon princes from the 
reign of Ine onwards. If these charters are in 
any respect trustworthy, a South Saxon king 
named Nothelm was contemporaneous with Coen- 
red the father of Ine (K. @. D. 995); he grants 
lands to his sister Notgitha in the year 692, and 
the grant is confirmed or attested by Nunna, 
king of the South Saxons, Wattus, a king, 
Coenred and Ine. Nunna, the next in order, is a 
historical personage, mentioned in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle as a kinsman of Ine and his 
_ companion in war against the Welsh in the year 

710 (If. H. B. p. 326; Flor. Wig. wb. p. 540); 
and by Ethelwerd (ib. p. 507) he is called a king. 
As Nunna is thus prominently mentioned in 
connexion with Ine, it is a little curious that his 
name was not inserted in any of the fictitious 
charters attributed to that monarch. On the 
other hand, however, the charters which claim 
to be issued by Nunna himself are corrupt or 
fictitious, and'serve to prove little more than that 
Tne’s kinsman was by tradition said to be king 
of Sussex [see Nunna].- They date from 714. 
Of Wattus, the succeeding or contemporary king, 
nothing is known. ‘Io Osmund several charters 
are assigned, dated about or referable to the date 
given by Florence. In one (K.@. D. 1001) he 
confirms a charter of Nunna, in company with 
bishop Osa, who lived in 765. In another char- 
ter dated Aug. 3, 765 (K. C. D. 1008) he gives 
to his comes or gesith Walhere, lands at Ferring, 
Coponora and Titlesham for the construction 
of a monastery; this is attested by Osa. In a 
third charter a similar grant is made to another 
comes, Warbald, and his wife Tidburga, of land 
at Hanefeld ; this is dated in 770, attested by Osa 
(archiepiscopus) and other bishops whose names 
may have been badly copied by the transcriber, 
and present some difficulties as they stand at 
present (K. C. D. 1009). Ina grant of Offa to 
Oswald, bishop of Selsey (MS. Lambeth, 1212), 
dated 772, there appear three names among the 
subscribers, important in this connexion, Osmund 
dux, Oswaldus duw Suth-Saxonum and Oslac dua ; 
the lands given are at Bixley, and the reversion 
is to Selsey, Osmund the ealdorman of this 
charter may be the Osmund rex of the Selsey 
grants. In 774 Ethelbert “rex Sussaxonum ” 
makes a grant to Diosza (K. C. D. 1010), which 
looks suspicious in its present form; in 780 
‘Oslac, dux Suthsaxonum, appears in authority 
(*. 1012), and in 791 Aldwulf uses the saine 
form. None of these names appear in the Mer- 
cian charters of Offa, or in those of the Kentish 
kings, except that of Ethelbert, who may have 
been a claimant of royalty in Kent as well as 
Sussex. (See Kemble, C. D. 144.) [S.] 


OSRED (1), son of Aldfrith, king of North- 
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umbria, and Cuthburh, sister of Ine, king of 
Wessex, was eight years old at the death of 
his father in A.D. 705. Eadwulf, an usurper, 
assumed the sovereignty for two months, when 
Osred was placed on his father’s throne by 
Berhtfrith, the ealdorman, who loyally main- 
tained him there. He won also a great battle 
against the Picts and° Scots. There is little 
known about Osred from Beda, who observes his 
customary reticence when there was anything 
painful to record about those of whom he 
wishes to speak well (Beda, v. 18,19, 22). 
Boniface, however, in a letter to Ethelbald 
(ed. Giles, pp. 132-9) lifts the veil, and tells us 
that Osred, and Ceolred, king of Mercia, came to 
an evil end as a just punishment for their 
excesses, among which he enumerates the 
forcible entry of religious houses and the 
abduction of nuns. Osred was slain in A.D. 717 
in an ambuscade which was laid for him by his 
kinsmen near the sea, on the southern border of 
his kingdom (S. C. 38, 69-71; Wendover, i. 211). 
Ethelwulf, in his curious poem on the abbats 
of a cell of. Lindisfarne, speaks of Osred’s boyish © 
promise and his subsequent evil deeds. He put 
many persons to death, and compelled others 
to seek refuge from him in monastic life (Symeon, 
ed. M. R., i. 268). {J. R.J 


OSRED (2), son of Alchred, king of North- 
umbria, and Osgearn, or Osgeofu, succeeded 
Alfwold on the Northumbrian throne in A.D. 788. 
His career was a strangely unfortunate one. 
He had been king for a year when Ethelred, son 
of Ethelred Moll, returning to Northumbria, was 
advanced to his father’s throne, and Osred, aban- 
doned by all, was declared to have forfeited his 
rights (Symeon, H. &.) More than that, he was 
treated with ignominy. His head was tonsured 
like a monk, and he was put into a monastery— 
to be out of the way. . He managed, however, to 
make his escape to the Isle of Man (Symeon, 
H. E. D, ii. 4). In a.p. 792 he was tempted 
from his exile by the promises of some of the 
Northumbrian thanes and secretly returned ; 
but his’ friends and soldiers failed him at the 
crisis. He was captured by Ethelred, and was 
put to death by that monarch’s orders at a place 
called Aynburg, on Sept. 14th, and his body was 
carried to the monastery at the mouth of the 
Tyne, the modern Tynemouth, and was there 
interred. (S. C. 48, 99.) (J. RJ 


OSRIC (1), son of £lfric, and cousin of Edwin 
king of Northumbria, succeeded that monarch 
in A.D. 633, but his rule only extended over 
Deira. Osric had been converted to Christianity 
and baptized by Paulinus; but, on his accession 
to the throne, he relapsed into heathenism. His 
yeign was very brief, as, in the summer of 
A.D. 634, he was slain by the British chief, 
Ceadwalla. Osric was besieging York when 
Ceadwalla made an unexpected sally and de- 
stroyed the beleaguering force and its leader. 
The few months of Osric’s reign were afterwards 
added to the regnal years of Oswald to obliterate 
the memory of his apostasy. Oswin, afterwards 
king of Deira, was Osric’s son. (Beda, iii. 1, 14; 
Vita S. Oswini, cap. 1; S.C. 22, 45.) (J. RJ 


OSRIC (2), king of the Hwiccii, and tra- 
ditional founder of the monasteries of Gloucester 
M 
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and Bath. He is-mentioned by Bede (iy. 23) 
as ruling the province of the Hwiccii at the 
time of the appointment of bishop Oftfor to the 
see of Worcester, about the year 691. The his- 
torian gives him the title of king, and, as the 
Hwiccii were at the time under the rule of 
Mercia, he must have been a viceroy under 
Ethelred. Osric’s career as an_ ecclesiastical 
founder began some years earlier; the charter 
by which he bestowed on the abbess Berhtana, a 
hundred manentes adjacent to the city of Bath, 
is. dated Nov. 6, 676, and, being attested by 
Ethelred as well as by Theodore and the other 
bishops, must have been issued or confirmed by 
a witenagemot or an ecclesiastical assembly. 
The foundation of Gloucester is fixed in the year 
681 (Mon. Angi, i, 541, 542), and, in the account 
of it given in the annals of Winchelcomb, Osric 
is described as a “minister” of king Ethelred, 
haying a brother Oswaldand a sister Kyneburga, 
who was the first abbess of Gloucester. The 
same very questionable authority identifies 
Osric with the prince who in 718 succeeded to the 
Northumbrian throne (Bede, H. 2. y. 23, 24). 
This Osric is said to have been the son of Alch- 
frith, the friend of Wilfrid and rebellious son of 
Oswy, who disappears from history in the early 
years of Wilfrid’s troubles (Bede, H. Z. iti. 14). 
If it is right to identify the two Osrics, the king 
of the Hwiccii was the son of Alchfrith, grand- 
son of Oswy, and by marriage nephew of Hthel- 
red; an inference confirmed by the Pershore 
tradition that Osric and Oswald, his brother, 
were nephews of Ethelred (Mon. Angl. ii. 415), 
lt is not impossible that this was the case ; 
anyhow, the king of Northumbria was regarded 
as the founder of St. Peter’s Abbey at Gloucester, 
and is stated in the chronicle of the abbey to 
have been buried there before the altar of St. 
Petronilla, having died on the 7th of the Ides of 
May, 729, the date given by Bede (H. Z. v. 23). 
According to the chronicle (ad ann. 731) the 
Northumbrian Osrie was slain, and Ceolwulf, the 
friend of Bede, succeeded in 731; but Bede tells 
us that Ostic had determined that Ceolwulf 
should succeed him, (Bede, H. Z. iv. 23; W. 
Malmesb. i. § 53.) 

If this identification is accepted, we may infer 
that Alchfrith, after his rebellion against Oswy, 
took refuge at his sister’s court, and that his 
family were provided for in the remoter parts of 
Mercia until the tide changed, and the troubled 
times of Northumbria allowed Osric to compete 
for the crown. Even thus, however, it is difficult 
to account for Osric’s disappearance from history 
from 691 to 718. Kyneburga, the first abbess of 
Gloucester, is said to have been his sister, and 
as her successor Eadburga was her sister, she 
must have stood in the same relation to Osric. 
But the whole of this material is very question- 
able, and little more can be inferred from it 
than that there was a traditional connexion be- 
tween Gloucester and the Northumbrian kings, 
which was kept in memory by the later con- 
nexion with the archbishops.of York, who claimed 
rights in Gloucester as late as the reign of 
Henry Il. {S.J 


OSSENI (Ossaxt), a sect which Epiphanius 
(Haer. xix., xxx. 3, liti. 1) describes as distinct 
from the Essenes. He got his information how- 
ever about these sects from two distinct sources, 


‘into Thrace. 
‘used to such fidelity to the unfortunate, re- 
‘marked, according to the Pascn. Chron. p. 323 
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and does not see that the same persons are 
intended (Bishop Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 349). ~ 
[Esspxes ; Evkesat.} [G..T. S.] 


OSSENIUS, abbat. [OrsseyE.] 


OSTALDUS, bishop of Tours from 765 or 6 
to 777, according to the Chronicle of the Arch- 
bishops of Tours. (Gall. Chr. xiv. 33.) [C. H.] 


OSTHRYD (OstritHE, OsTHFRIDA, Osr- . 
DRIDA, OsTRICH, OsrGiDA), daughter of Oswy, 
king of Northumbria, and wife of Ethelred, » 
king of Mercia, 675-704, to whom she was 
married as early as the year 679, and by whom 
she was mother of Ceolred, who succeeded to 
the kingdom in 709. It was by her influence 
that her husband was induced to refuse an - 
asylum to. Wilfrid, whom her brother Egfrith 
had expelled from Northumbria in. or about the 
year 681. (Edd. v. Wilf. cap. 41.) She is said 
by Bede (H. Z. iii. 11) to have been an especial 
patroness of the monastery of Bardney, in which 
she buried the remains of her uncle St. Oswald, 
and where she occasionally resided. The his- 
torian tells of her giving to the abbess Ethelhild 
a portion of the dust of the pavement on which 
had been spilt some of the water used for wash- 
ing St. Oswald’s bones, which dust worked 
miraculous cures. Little more is known of 
Osthryd except her tragical death in 697, at 
the hands of the Southumbrians, It is possible 
that Osthryd may have exercised some powers of 
government in Lindsey, which had been a debate- 
able ground between Mercia and Northumbria. 
in her early years: and that her death may have 
occurred in a faction war. Ethelred’s sway in 
Southern Mercia was exercised by an ealdorman, 
his nephew, Berchtwald (Edd. c. 39), who fa- 
voured Wilfrid; and there would be little diffi- 
culty in accounting for internal complications 
in the less consolidated district of the South 
Humbrians. But on this it is useless to theorise- 
Five years after the death of his wife Ethelred 
made over this province to Coenred, who suc-> 
ceeded to the whole kingdom two years later. 
(Chr. S. ad ann. 702, 704.) 

Osthryd’s name appears among the attesta- 
tions of the fabricated Peterborough charter in 
the. Chronicle; (J. H. B. 320; Councils, 
Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 160.) She is named 
likewise in a spurious or interpolated charter of 
her husband bestowing land at Fladbury on 
Oftfor, bishop of Worcester, in expiation of the. 
sins of his late wife and his own. (Kemble, 
C. D. no, 33.) Later writers have added nothing 
material to what is known of her from Bede 
(H. By iii. 11; iv. 215 v. 24) and Eddius. 
Alcuin, in his poem on the saints of York, has 
however versified and amplified Bede’s account 
of the translation of St. Oswald and the devotion 
of Osthryd, whom he calls Osthfrida. (Jon. Alc. 
ed. Diimmler, pp. 92, 93.) {S.J 


OSTRUS (Ostryrs), a Gothic count who com- 


manded the barbarian guard with which Aspen, 


the powerful minister of the emperor Leo I. 
surrounded himself. He attempted to avenge 
the death of his master, but was obliged to fly 
The wits of Constantinople, un- 
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in Migne, P. G. t. xcii. col. 826, No one is a 
friend of the dead save Ostrus alone.” [LE I.] 
[G. T. S.J 


OSULFUS, a wayward disciple of Alcuin, 
mentioned in the Lives of Alcuin (ed. Duchesne, 
cap. vili. sec. 15, ed. Froben. cap. x. sec. 114), 
and supposed to be the person addressed by 
Alcuin in his Epp. 206, 207, Froben. 157, 158. 
(Pat. Lat. c. 64, 99, 481, 482.) [C. 1] 


OSWALD (1) (OsuvatD, OsauaLp)—a name 
dear to the Northumbrian church and people— 
was a son of Ethelfrith, king of Northumbria by 
Acha or Acca, daughter of Ella, and sister of 
Edwin, both of them Northumbrian ‘kings 
(Beda, iii. 6). Oswald was born circa A.D, 605, 
When his father Ethelfrith was slain in battle in 
A.D. 616, Oswald and his brothers sought refuge 
in Scotland where they continued during Edwin’s 
reign. Ethelfrith and his children were heathens, 
but, during their exile, Oswald and twelve 
companions were converted to Christianity and 
were baptized by the monks of Iona (Beda, iii. 3 ; 
Vita 8. Columbae, i. 113), Edwin fell in battle 
in A.D. 633, and his death was followed by the 
return of his kinsmen, two of whom, Osric and 
Eanfrith, had a brief tenure of royal authority, 
They were both of them slain by the British 
chieftain, Cadwallon, or Caedwalla, and then 
Oswald came to the forefront as the repre- 
sentative of his family and race. His first step 
was to collect an army and take the field against 
Caedwalla, encouraged, as Adamnan tells us, by 
An appearance and a promise of victory from 
Columba himself. 

The contending armies met in A.D. 634, at a 
place called, by Beda, Hefenfelth, which has been 
identified with St. Oswalds, some seven or eight 
miles to the north of Hexham in Northumber- 
land (Memorials of Hexham, Surtees Soe. ; 
Nennius (54) calls the place Catseaul), In the 
early morning Oswald upreared with his own 
hands a wooden cross, hastily prepared, around 
which the king and his troops knelt in prayer. 
In the battle that followed soon after daybreak 
on the heath-clad hills which look down upon 
the valley of the Tyne, the Christians obtained 
v decisive victory. The host of Caedwalla was 
utterly routed, and its leader was pursued and 
slain at a brook called Denisesburna, a name 
which survived in the 13th century, and probably 
later. Ata subsequent period, after Oswald him- 
self had fallen in battle, the monks of Hexham 
made a yearly pilgrimage to Hefenfelth on Os- 


wald’s death-day, and prayed for his soul on the | 


scene of his greatest triumph (Beda, iii. 2). A 
little chapel was reared by them on the spot, the 
representative of which still survives and 
perpetuates the victor’s name. The cross itself 
was supposed to possess a peculiar sanctity. 
Before it was set’ up there was neither church, 
nor altar, nor cross in the whole of Bernicia. 
The defeat of Caedwalla involved the recovery 
of Northumbria, the two parts of which were 
united in Oswald, and he added to them the 
northern parts of the island, Lindsey, and a 
preponderating influence in East Anglia, Wessex, 
and elsewhere, among the four races, which gave 
him the over-lordship of Britain such as was 
exercised by Oswy his brother, and Edwin their 
predecessor (Beda, iii. 6), Oswald was a valiant 
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soldier when it was necessary to draw’the sword, 
but in genius and disposition he was essentially 
a lover of peace, and the work of his life and heart 
was the diffusion of civilisation and religion. At 
York he resumed and completed the building of 
the minster which had been interrupted by 
Edwin’s death (Beda, ii. 14, 20), but we hear of 
Oswald chiefly in connexion with the northern 
part of Bernicia. It was there that he resided, 
chiefly at Bebbanburg, the modern Bamborough. 
One of his first acts was to beg his old friends, the 
monks of Iona, to send a Christian missionary 
to labour among his people. A bishop was 
despatched to Northumbria of the name of 
Corman, who neither understood his flock, nor 
possessed the yielding persuasiveness that won 
men’s hearts. He returned to Iona in disgust, 
and was replaced by Aidan, a man of a different 
calibre and a sweeter temperament, who became 
as popular as Corman had been distasteful 
(Beda, iii. 3), Aidan arrived in A.D. 635, and, 
to assimilate as far as possible his new home to 
his old, Oswald gave him the little island of 
Lindisfarne. 
and the bishop were as brothers. When Aidan 
preached, somewhat in his northern accent and 
dialect, Oswald frequently acted as interpreter. 
The bishop was sometimes a guest at the royal 
table, not indeed as frequently as the king 
wished. One Easter day they were together 
when the tidings came that the banquetting hall 
was beleaguered by a crowd of beggars, dear to 
host and guest, waiting for what they could get. 
A silver dish filled with dainty cates had just. 
been placed upon the table, when Oswald ordered. 
its contents to be carried out to the expecting 
multitude, and the very dish itself to be broken 
into fragments and distributed in the same way. 
Catching hold of the king’s hand, the good bishop 
exclaimed, ‘‘ May this hand never decay ” (Beda, 
iii, 6). I shall mention afterwards how this 
prediction is said to have been fulfilled. 
Through the zeal and example of Oswald and 
Aidan, Christianity made rapid progress in 
Northumbria (Beda, iii. 3). But Oswald was 
also instrumental in spreading it in Wessex. 
Oswald sought as his wife a daughter’ of 
Kynegils, king of that district, and it was 
arranged that Kynegils should accept Chris- 
tianity before the marriage took place. Oswald 
stood at the font as a sponsor for his future 
father-in-law, at Dorchester, in A.D. 635, One 


result of the marriage and the baptism was the _ 


establishment by the two kings of a bishop at 
Dorchester and the gradual evangelization of 


the district (Beda, iii. 7). Reginald (cap. 11), 


without stating his authority, gives Oswald’s 
wife the name of Cyneburga, and says that they 
had an only son. This was Ethelbald, after- 
wards king of Deira. 

Oswald had only a short reign. He was killed 
in battle on the 5th of August, 642, in the 38th 
year of his age “ per dolum,” as Nennius says (55). 
The fight took place at Maserfelth (Cochoy, 
in Nennius), an unknown site, but perhaps 
near Oswestry, i.e. Oswald’s tree, in Shropshire. 
His foe was that bane of Northumbria the fierce 
Penda, the slayer: of Edwin, and the friend of 
Caedwalla who fell at Hefenfelth in 634. 
Oswald and Penda were opposed in religion and 
everything else, and as Oswald had won Lindsey 
from Mercia, a. struggle was sure to come sooner 
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or later. Nothing is told us of the battle, 
save that the gallant Oswald when, hemmed in 
by foes, he fell with his death-wound to the 
ground, implored the mercy of God on the souls 
of the soldiers whom he led (Beda, iii. 9, 12). 
Reginald gives a long account of Oswald’s tree 
and how it acquired that name (capp. 17, 18). 
He says also that Whitchurch stands on Maser- 
felth. Penda, savage in his triumph, cut off the 
head and arms of his vanquished foe, and set 
them up on stakes or poles as a public spectacle. 
Within a little while they were taken down, and 
were carried into Northumbria. Oswald became, 
in course of time, one of the greatest of the 
Northern Saints. His noble achievements and 
blameless life, his intense zeal for Christianity 
gathered around his memory many loving 
sympathies. Beda mentions various miracles 
which were ascribed to him by the popular 
voice. The wooden cross on Hefenfelth, which 
was standing in the historian’s days, was gifted 
with a wonder-working power (Beda, ili. 2). 
Out of Mercia, story after story came into the 
north, and even Willibrord of Frisia had his 
testimony to add (Id. iii. ix.—xiii., iv. 14; and 
Reginald, var. loc.) 

The headless trunk of Oswald was removed by 
his niece, Osthryd, some thirty years after his 
death, to the monastery of Bardney in Lincoln- 
shire. The monks, who were not exempt from 
tribal and national jealousies, refused to admit 
it at first within their walls, and ascribed their 
subsequent acquiescence to the appearance of a 
great column of light which they regarded as an 
interposition from heaven. They received the 
bones at last and duly enshrined them, hanging 
up over the coffin Oswald’s royal banner of 
purple and gold which had been brought from 
Maserfelth (Beda, iii. 11). They erected also 
a stone cross at the head and feet of the grave 
(Reginald, cap. 43). Oswald’s tomb was richly 
adorned by Offa, king of Mercia (Aleuin, de SS. 
Ebor. 388-90). In A.D. 909, the remains were 
carried from Bardney to Gloucester, where 
Archbishop Thomas II., of York, or Thurstan 
(Mon. Angl. v. e. i, 108) repaired the shrine in 
which they were placed (Reginald, cap. 44). 

The hand (or hands), to which Aidan gave a 
promise of freedom from decay, possibly won 
for Oswald the title of Lamngwin, i.e. white or 
free hand (Nennius, 54). Beda says that they 
were carried to Bamborough, and were there 
reverently enshrined in a silver coffer, which 
was deposited in St. Peter’s church, and that in 
his day the promise of Aidan was fulfilled CH. 2. 
iii. 6). Symeon says, in two places (Chron. sub 
anno 774, and H. H. D. i. 1), that the right hand 
was preserved at Bamborough undecayed, and 
that an aged monk of Durham, of the name of 
Swartebrand, had frequently seen it; Reginald 
tells us that it. was stolen from Bamborough 
and carried to Peterborough by a monk of that 
house (cap. 48). 

-Oswald’s head was taken to Lindisfarne by 
Aidan, and was buried in the cemetery. Reginald 
(cap. 13) says that it was afterwards removed 
to Bamborough, and Aelred of Rievaulx told the 
same chronicler that it was afterwards taken 
from Bamborough by the direct order of Cuth- 
bert himself (cap. 49). In a.p. 875, when the 
incursion of the Danes made the monks of Lin- 
disfarne wanderers, the skull, with other re- 
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liques, was placed in Cuthbert’s coffin, and went 
wherever it went. The founder of Lindisfarne 
became henceforth the companion of Lindisfarne’s 
greatest bishop. At the translation of Cuth- 
bert’s remains in A.D. 1104, the head of Oswald 
was found and left with them (Hisé. Trans/.). In 
1828, the last occasion on which Cuthbert’s 
grave was opened, Oswald’s skull was still there 
(Raine’s St. Cuthbert, 187). The mediaeval 
sculptors always represented Cuthbert as holding 
the head in his hand, as if next to his heart, a 
pathetic memorial of undying love and gratitude. 

The monks of Durham cherished among 
their reliques Oswald’s sceptre and horn of 
ivory, and a portion of the coat of mail which 
he wore in vain at Maserfield, together with his 
banner or standard (List. in App. to Smith’s 
Beda). Thrice a year they carried in solemn 
procession a figure of Oswald, of silver gilt, 
together with their most precious treasures 
(Rites of Durham, 88, 89). On one side of their 
conventual seal there was also a representation 
of Oswald’s head. They picked up somewhere, 
after the fashion of the time, a Roman gem, a 
finely cut head of Jupiter Tonans, and the 
heathen deity did service for their great Chris- 
tian patron and founder. 

Several lives of Oswald are in existence, all of 
which are indebted to Beda. Reginald of Durham 
compiled a life, in three books, most of which is 
printed with the works of Symeon of Durham, 
by the M. R. It is remarkably diffuse. Reginald 
mentions several stories on the authority of 
(Aelred) abbat of Rievaulx, and a description of 
Oswald’s personal appearance as narrated to him 
by Robert, of S. Peter’s hospital at York, who 
had found it in an old book. 

Among the Gale MSS. in Trin. Coll., Cam- 
bridge, there is a MS. Life of Oswald, in thirteen 
chapters, the first ten of which are copied from 
Beda. The eleventh chapter gives the curious 
story of a thief who broke into and plundered 
the church dedicated to St. Oswald at Farnham, 
in Yorkshire, and was struck with blindness. 
The twelfth chapter is the 44th of Reginald, 
largely added to by the record of a miracle said 
to have been wrought on a woman who preferred 
shearing corn to going to Gloucester to see the 
ceremony of the translation of Oswald’s remains. — 
Her sickle stuck fast to her hand. 

There is also a MS. life in the library of the 
Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, which is 
wrongly ascribed by Sir Thomas Hardy to 
Archbishop Oswald. 

Capgrave prints a brief life of the king 
derived from Beda. (J. R.] 


OSWALD (2), the traditional founder of the 
monastery of Pershore. He is said to have been 
brother of Osric, and nephew of Ethelred, king 
of Mercia [Osric]; Mon. Angi. ii. 415. The 
date assigned to the foundation of Pershore is 
689. Oswald may have been a viceroy or ealdor- 
man of part of Mercia or of the Hwiccii, and if 
Osrie was identical with the Northumbrian king 
of that name, Oswald may have been the ancestor 
of the Hwiecian dynasty to which the subse- 
quent ealdormen belonged. [Hwicci.]  [S.] 


OSWALD (8), a West Saxon etheling, who 
had a struggle for the succession to the throne 
of Ine with Ethelhard, who, although of un- 
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recorded descent, obtained the crown on Ine’s 
resignation. Oswald is described in the Chronicle 
(ad ann. 728) as the son of Ethelbald, the son of 
Cynebald, the son of Cuthwine, son of Ceaulin 
(MW. H, B. 633). He was defeated by Ethelhard 
in 728, and died in 730. QM. H. B. 327, 328; 
Will. Malmesb. G. &. lib. i. § 38.) [S.] 


OSWARD, brother of the Mercian king 
Kenred, in a spurious charter of Egwin, bishop 
of Worcester, A.D. 714. (Kemble, C. D. 64.) 

[C. H.} 

OSWIN (1), son of Osric, who, after the death 
of his kinsman Edwin, had a year’s tenure of 
the princedom of Deira, On his father’s death, in 
A.D. 634, Oswin, then very young, was carried 
off for safety into Wessex, and there he remained 
until, on the decease of his uncle Oswald in 642, 
Oswy, another uncle, became Oswald’s successor. 
But the people of Deira preferred the son of 
their old chief, Osric, to Oswy, and Oswin 
therefore became their king. ) 

Oswin was just the person to attract the 
sympathies of Beda, who in a few touching 
words had delineated his character and personal 
appearance, Fair in face and tall in stature, 
with a pleasant address and a manner as 
courteous as his purse was open—these, for those 
rough times, were attractive words. Popular 
Oswin was besides, nay, so popular that all the 
best born in the district flocked to his court and 
service. Unlike his father, he was a devout 
Christian, and conspicuous among others by the 
grace of humility. Beda exemplifies this by the 
story of the gift of a horse to Aidan, which it is 
unnecessary to repeat (B. iii. 14). The simple- 
minded bishop recognised in Oswin a disposition 
congenial to his own, and told a companion of 
his that he was too good to live. 

The words were prophetic. Seven years 
passed over and then the jealousy of Oswy, 
chafing at the division of his kingdom, broke 
out into war, The two kings took the field, but, 
before they met, Oswin, finding that the enemy 
far exceeded his own men in number, disbanded 
hisarmy. This was done at a hill called Wil- 
faresdun, some 12 miles to the north-west of 
Catterick near Richmond, the position of which 
cannot now be traced. 

Oswin left Wilfaresdun, accompanied by Tond- 
here, a most trusty knight, and made his way to 
the house of a still greater friend, as he thought, 
Count Hunwald, who lived at Ingetlingum, the 
modern Gilling, where he hoped to be able to con- 
ceal himself, Hunwald betrayed the secret of 
the two fugitives to Oswy, who sent Ethelwin, 
one of his attendants, to slay the refugees. This 
was done on the 20th August, 651 (Beda, ili. 
14, 24). 

As a small atonement for a great crime, queen 
Eanfleda induced her husband Oswy to give to 
Trumhere the site for a monastery at Gilling, 
in which prayer might be regularly offered for 
the eternal safety of Oswy and his victim (Beda, 
iii. 14, 24). Some remains of this religious house 
may be observed in the present church of Gilling. 
Authentic history ends at this point, but in the 
12th century an anonymous monk of St. Albans 
wrote a life of Oswin, the object of which was 
to give a pedigree and renown to the monastery 

of Tynemouth, and under his facile pen new 
_ historical facts start into being. He tells us 
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that after the murder at Gilling in 651, Oswin’s 
body was carried by his murderers to the mouth of 
the Tyne, and was there interred in the oratory of 
the Blessed Virgin. There is satisfactory evidence 
of the existence of a religious house at Tyne- 
mouth at an early period, and there Osred king 
of Northumbria was buried in 792. Osred had 
no claim to sanctity, and the monk of St. Albans, 
finding his name in an old chronicle, may have 
converted Osred into Cswin, who was a different 
kind of person, 

The monk of St. Albans records an appearance 
of Oswin (whose presence at Tynemouth was 
unknown) to a monk of the name of Edmund, 
bidding him tell Bishop Egelwin that he was 
interred there, and commanding him to translate 
his remains to a befitting shrine. All this, we are 
told, was done in the year 1065. In 1075 the 
church of St. Mary of Tynemouth, with the 
body of St. Oswin, was given by Waltheof, earl 
of Northumberland, to the prior and monks of 
Jarrow, or Durham, but in 1090 another earl of 
Northumberland, Robert de Mowbray, withdrew 
the gift of Walthecf, and made Tynemouth over 
to the abbey of St. Albans, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of Durham (Symeon, H#. EH. D. iv. 4). When 
Tynemouth was surrendered in the reign of 
Henry VIII., the visitors found there a feretory 
or shrine containing the body and vestments of 
Oswin, which, as he tells us, were held in great 
veneration (Gibson’s Tynemouth, i.) 

The Life of Oswin, which has been mentioned, 
is Julius A. x.in the Cottonian library. The 
greater portion has been published for the Sur- 
tees Society (Biogr. Misc.). The life consists of 
what we find in Beda, followed by an account of 
Oswin’s translation and a number of miracles 
which are said to have attested his sanctity. The 
writer of the life was living at Tynemouth in 
the reign of Stephen, and gives us pictures of life 
and manners, which are of much value. There is 
an account of Oswin and his miracles in the 
Hagiology of John of Tynemouth. In the Cot- 
tonian library there was a very interesting relic 
of Oswin in Galba A, 5, which was cruelly 
damaged by the fire. It is described as ‘ Psal- 
terium Davidis characteribus Hibernicis vetustis- 
simis : dicitur fuisse liber Oswini regis.” 

[J. R.J 

OSWIN (2) (Oswint, Oswyn), a king of 
Kent according to some spurious charters in 
Kemble; one of which (C. D. 10) makes him 
a descendant of the royal line. On Jan. 27, 675, 
he grants the estate of Sturrie to his kinswoman 
the abbess Aebba (Kemble, C. D. 8; Elmham, 
Hist, Mon. 8. Aug. 329, ed. Hardwick). He 
also grants her lands in Thanet (C. D. 10, un- 
dated). He subscribes the charter Suaebhard, 
king of Kent, Mar. 1, 676, without the title of 
king (C. D, 14). In July 689 he bestows lands 
in Liming on the monastery over which Adrian 
presides (C. D. 30), [Suerrep.] There ap- 
pears no good authority for this king. [C. H.] 


OSWUDU (Oscunv), one of the sons of 
Ethelfrith, king of Northumbria, who on the 
death of their father in A.D. 617, took refuge in 
Scotland to escape from Edwin, The exiles were 
converted to Christianity at Iona and came back 
to Northumbria when Edwin died. (Beda, iii. 3; 
Vita S. Columbae, i, 113; Symeon, ed. Surtees 
Soc., 209, 218; S. C. 20, 43.) {J. R.J 
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OSWULF (1), son of Eadberht king of 
Northumbria, succeeding him on the throne in 
-A.D. 758. His father voluntarily resigned it to 
him. Within the year he was wickedly slain by 
his household at a place called Mechil Wongtune 
(possibly Market Weighton) on the 24th of July. 
(Symeon, H. R. sub anno; S. C. 44,89.) (J. R.] 


OSWULF (2), a presbyter who attests 
charters of archbishops Ethelhard and Wulfred 
in 805, 811, and 813. (Kemble, C. D. 189,195, 
200.) [C. H.] 


OSWY (Osuuiv, Oswro, Ospiu, OseurD, 
Oswecivs), a son of Ethelfrith, and a younger 
brother of Oswald, both kings of Northumbria, 
Oswy himself being an energetic sovereign, and 
an earnest propagator of Christianity. In the 
Life of Oswin he is called nothus, a state- 
ment, perhaps, which shews the animus of 
the writer, as it is unsupported by historical 
evidence (Vita Oswini, p. 3). Oswy was 
born about A.D. 612, and was educated and bap- 
tized in Scotland, probably during the exile of 
the royal family of Northumbria after the death 
of Ethelfrith (Beda, iii. 14, 29). On the decease of 
his brother Oswald in A.D. 642, Oswy succeeded 
him on the throne of Bernicia, that of Deira 
falling to Oswin, son of Osric. Ethelbald, son 
of Oswald, was too young to succeed his father. 
This division could not be palatable to Oswy ; 
but he had enough to do at first to maintain 
his hold on Bernicia, which was invaded by 
Penda, the slayer of Oswald, with the help, 
probably, of the Cumbrian Britons. Penda 
attacked Bamborough, and tried to set the castle 
on fire by heaping against the wall the materials 
of the wooden huts which he found near. Aidan, 
as Beda tells us, was watching on Farne, and 
saw the flames and smoke ascending: “See, 
Lord, what mischief Penda does!” was his 
ejaculatory prayer ; whereupon, we are told, the 
wind changed, and the flames and smoke 
scorched and blinded the aggressors instead of 
their intended victims (Beda, iii. 16). When 

_ this peril was over and Penda had retired, 
- Oswy’s jealousy of Oswin led him to commit 
the great crime of his life. The two kings 
were about to settle their disputes on the battle- 
field, when Oswin, conscious of his weakness, 
disbanded his troops and retired with a single 
attendant to Gilling, near Richmond, where they 
were both slain by one of Oswy’s retainers, in 
obedience to his master’s orders, on August 
20th, 651 (Beda, iii. 14). Some time before 
this eyent Oswy had brought from Kent and 
married Eanfleda, daughter of king Edwin, the 
first Northumbrian whom Paulinus had bap- 
tized (Beda, iii, 15), The queen, troubled by the 
murder, induced Oswy, as a kind of atonement, 
to give some land at the scene of the crime for 
the erection and endowment of a monastery, 
over which Trumhere became abbat. In it the 
slayer and the slain were both prayed for (Beda, 
iii. 24). After this we find Ethelbald, son of 
Oswald, acting as raler of Deira under the 
charge of Oswy, his uncle. This was, probably, 
a concession to the independent spirit of the 
district, and possibly a further acknowledgment 
of the wrong that had been done to Oswin. 

Oswy’s most dangerous rival was Penda, who 

had taken possession of Lindsey, an old appanage 
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of Northumbria, but he had permitted Cyni- 
burga, his daughter, to marry Alchfrith, Oswy’s 
son. Penda gave the rule of the Middle-Angles — 
to his son Peada, whom Beda, highly commends. 
Peada, visiting the Northaibrinn count, asked 
Oswy to give him in marriage his daughter 
Alchfleda. Oswy refused unless Peada and his 
people would become Christians. The young 
man assented, and was baptized before he re- 
turned home, and admitted missionaries into his 
kingdom (Beda, iii, 21), among whom Cedd was 
one. 

About the same time (653-4) another succes- 
ful effort was made by Oswy towards evan- 
gelizing the East Saxons. Sigebert, their king, 
was a friend of Oswy, and frequently visited 
him. Oswy availed himself of the opportunity 
to prevail by argument with his guest to 
embrace Christianity. The result was the 
baptism of Sigebert, and the despatch of a 
mission to the East Saxons which had great 
success (Beda, iii. 22). 

Penda all this while was an active foe or a 
false friend to Northumbria. Oswy did his best 
to live in peace with his too-powerful neighbour. 
The attack of A.D. 642 seems to have ended ina 
compromise, perhaps in the surrender of Lindsey. 
A double marriage ought to have knit the two 
kingdoms together, but it failed to do so. In- 
road after inroad from Mercia harassed the 
Northumbrians, who were also charged with 
being the aggressors to such an extent that 
Oswy was obliged to send Ecgfrith, his second 
son, as a hostage for his good conduct, to the 
Mercian queen, Kynwise. This concession failed, 
and, to avoid ruin, Oswy promised to surrender 
to Penda a vast treasure, which he distributed, 
according to Nennius, among his British allies. 
It was in vain. Penda refused to return, and 
essayed the devastation and destruction of 
Northumbria. Oswy, deserted by his men, 
sought the divine assistance, and as a pledge of 
his earnestness vowed, if victory were his, to 
devote his daughter, Elfleda, with a goodly 
dower, to a religious life. Thirty chieftains 
marshalled Penda’s army, whilst Oswy, with his 
son Alchfrith, had a force one-third of the size; 
and, in addition to the paucity of his numbers, 
he had the mortification of knowing that his 
nephew, Ethelbald of Deira, was acting as a 
guide to the invader. The two armies met at 
Winweedfield in the district of Loidis (Nennius 
says, in Campo Gai). The Winwed is probably 
the Went. The battle was fought on the 15th 
of November, 655, and resulted in the death of 
Penda and the destruction of his host. The 
grateful victor fulfilled his vow by placing his 
infant daughter, Elfleda, under the charge of 
Hilda at Hartlepool, to be prepared for her 
future life (Beda, iii. 24), He pressed forward 
also the spreading of Christianity in Mercia, 
and is associated by tradition, with Peada, his 
son-in-law, as co-founder of the famous monas- 
tery at Medeshamstede, the Peterborough of the 
present day (S. C. 25, 50). 

The defeat of Penda threw Mercia into Oswy’s 
hands, and he put the South Mercians under the 
charge of Peada, retaining the rest for himself. 
Peada, however, was short-lived, and in A.D. 658 
the Mercians rejected the rule of Oswy, and 
made Wulfhere, a son of Penda, their king. 
Wulfhere regained Lindsey from Northumbria 
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(Beda, iii. 24). The kingdom of Oswy, however, 
which was cut off in the South, was pushed in 
the North over a great part of the territory of 
the Picts. Ethelbald, as was to be expected, 
lost Deira, over which Oswy made his eldest son, 
Alchfrith, viceroy. 

The agents in Oswy’s ecclesiastical reforms 
and missions were, in the first instance, the 
bishops of Lindisfarne and the adherents of the 
Scottish church. He showed himself, however, 
amenable to religious as well as civil progress 
and development. Benedict Biscop, one of the 

"officers of his court, was indebted to Oswy for 
the site of the monastery at Wearmouth (Vita 
Abb. W. Beda). Wilfrith, one of the chief 
movers in the change, owed his advance in life 
to queen Eanfleda and Oswy’s court, and, as 
time went on, became the friend and adviser of 

~ Alchfrith, and the spokesman for the adoption 

of the Italian views of discipline and order in 
contradistinction to the Scottish. Alchfrith and 

- Eanfleda took Wilfrith’s side; Oswy showed a 
more judicial spirit, and would not as yet desert 
his old friends. The Paschal question was made 
the cruc between the two sides, and a great 
ecclesiastical synod assembled at Whitby in 

_ A.D. 664, under Oswy’s presidency, to hear the 
subject argued, and come to a decision (Beda, 
iii. 25-6). The result, as is well known, was a 
sentence from Oswy in favour of Wilfrith’s party. 
Wilfrith was now chosen bishop, and went to 
France to be consecrated, but in his absence the 
Scottish influence revived somewhat, and Chad, 
with the consent of Oswy, filled up the vacant 
see (Beda, iii. 27). It is quite possible that 
this ecclesiastical change had something to do 
with the fall and disappearance of Alchfrith, 
which took place about this time. Beda (iii. 14) 
mentions the alliance of that young prince with 
the Mercians against his father, another instance 
of the want of unity between the two districts 
which made up the kingdom of Northumbria. 

' In 667 we find Oswy taking counsel with 
Egbert, king of Kent, about the condition of the 
English church, and to them was due the mission 

’ of Wighard to Rome to be consecrated archbishop 
(Beda, iii. 29; iv. 1). Beda ascribes this act on 
the part of Oswy to his gradual recognition of 
the imperial position of Rome. Pope Vitalian’s 

_ reply is addressed to Oswy alone, and is due to 
his position as Bretwalda, which honour he 
undoubtedly held. he letter itself is beset 
with difficulties, which it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss. Oswy had made various offerings to 
St. Peter. Vitalian returned them by the gift 
of a cross, with a key of gold, made out of the 
chains of St. Peter and St. Paul for queen 
Eanfleda (Beda, iii. 29). 

The last official act recorded of Oswy is the 
permission that he gave, at the request of Theo- 

“dore, to allow Chad to leave Northumbria and 
become the bishop of the Mercians (Beda, iv. 3). 

The close of Oswy’s life beheld him more and 
more under the influence of Wilfrith, and smitten 

- with the glamour of Romanimperialism, Worn 
out although he was by infirmity, his face was 
set Romewards, and he longed to end his days in 

- the great city, worshipping in its sacred shrines. 
He appealed to Wilfrith to be his companion on 
the journey, promising him a large reward. But 

“he never left England. He died on the 15th of 

“February, 670 (Beda, iv. 5), and was interred at 
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Whitby, where the remains of Edwin lay, and 
where his wife and daughter were to be laid to 
rest beside him (Beda, iii. 24). It was his family 
minster, the mausoleum of his race at that 
time. His descendants preferred York to 
Whitby. In Oswy Northumbria lost a judicious 
ruler, and England a wise Bretwalda. Oswy 
could act with firmness when he chose, but 
throughout his career he won more victories by 
concession. Christianity found in him a firm 
friend and patron, and if the words that Beda 
puts into his mouth from time to time were 
really used by him, Oswy was able to give good 
reasons for the faith which he professed. 

Oswy married (1) Ricmmelth. (2) Eanfleda, 
daughter of king Edwin. Heand Kanfleda had 
many children, four sons and three daughters. 
Of the sons (1) Alchfrith, prince regent of 
Deira, married Cyneburga, daughter of Penda. 
(2) Eegtrith succeeded his father, and died in 
685. (3) Aldfrith was king of Northumbria, 
685-705. (4) Elfwine died 679. Of the 
daughters, Alchfleda married Peada, son of 
Penda; Ostryth married Ethelred, of Mercia; 
and Elfleda was abbess of Whitby, and died in 
713. (J. R.] 


OSYTH, ST. (Ostrua, OsartHa), Oct. 7, 
virgin and martyr of the East Saxons, who has 
given her name to a village in Essex. She is 
not mentioned in the authors included in the 
Monum. Hist. Brit., and the earliest occurrence 
of her name is in Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontificum 
(lib. ii. p. 146, ed. Hamilton), a work completed 
in 1125. The passage states that Richard, 
bishop of London, placed canons regular at Cic, 
in his diocese, the resting-place of the blessed 
Osgitha, a virgin famous for miracles, (For 
this monastery, see Mon. Angi. vi. 308.) These 
words do not affirm the existence of any pre- 
vious foundation there by Osyth (cf. Camden, 
Brit. ii. 46, 59, ed. Gough). Bishop Richard 
(1108-1128) was contemporary with Malmes- 
bury. St. Osyth’s Vita was No. 115 in the now 
lost Sanctilogium of John of Tinmouth, c. 1366 
(Smith’s Cat. Libr, MSS. Bibl. Cotton. p. 29), 
from whence Capgrave adopted it into his Nova 
Legenda. From Capgrave Surius printed it 
with a few verbal variations (Oct. 7), and from 
Surius it was taken into the Acta SS. (7 Oct. 
iii. 936), where it is accompanied with an in- 
troductory essay and notes by Suysken. The 
manuscript of which this Vita is an abridgment 
is one of those described by Hardy (ubi infra). 
The Vita is anonymous, and was composed at a 
period later than Maurice, bishop of London 
(1086-1108), who is mentioned in it. Accord- 
ing to this authority Osyth’s father was king 
Frithewald, and her mother Wilteburga, a 
daughter of Penda king of Mercia, but she was 
brought up by the abbess Modwenna. The 
latter had founded two monasteries, at Polles- 
worch and Streveshal, near the forest of 
Arverna, and one of these (it is not said which) 
she retained in her own charge, placing the 
other under St. Editha, the sister of king Alfred. 
From the care of Modwenna Osyth passed into 
the service of Editha, and was finally bestowed 
by her parents, much against her will, upon 
Sigerus (Sighere), king of the East Saxons. 
After the marriage she persisted in repelling 
her husband. and at length during his absence 
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on a hunting expedition seized the opportunity 
of obtaining the veil from two East Anglian 
bishops, Ecca and Bedwin. Sighere not only 
consented to her act but bestowed upon her an 
estate at Chich, where she built a nunnery, over 
which she became abbess. If such was the fact, 
this was the earliest monastery in Essex. In 
653 a crew of piratical Danes, out of East 
Anglia, which those pagans had devastated, 
landed at Chich, beheaded Osyth, and sacked the 
place. She was interred at Aylesbury, in the 
vicinity of which her parents resided, but even- 
tually Maurice, bishop of London, had her relics 
conveyed to Chich, The Vita is burdened with 
prodigies. While under Editha’s charge Osyth 
was blown off a bridge in crossing a river, and 
after being submerged three days rose out from 
the water alive and well, as Editha and Mod- 
wenna were calling to her. After decapita- 
tion she carried her own head in her hands 
three stadia to the door of the neighbouring 
church of SS. Peter and Paul; and on the spot 
where she suffered there sprang up a fountain 
with miraculous virtues. As to the persons of 
the story, Milteburga, the daughter of Penda, is 
otherwise unknown. Frithewald is taken by 
Suysken to be the Mercian subregulus Frithe- 
woldus in Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, 
ann. 675 (M. H. B. 535 a), while others make 
him the same as Redoald, king of East Anglia. 
The story labours under incurable anachronisms, 
defying all Suysken’s art. King Sighere and 
the two bishops come some twenty years, Alfred 
and the Danes above two centuries, before their 
time. Suysken makes this last king the North- 
umbrian Alfred, fetching him from a long dis- 
tance, a suggestion which could be tolerated if 
the story went straight in other respects, and if 
Alfred, the son of Ethelwulf, with a sister Edith, 
did not otherwise figure in Lives of Modwenna 
(cf. Hardy, Cat. i. 98). Streveshal is sus- 
piciously like Streaneschalh (Whitby), which 
also occurs in Modwenna’s story (Hardy, Cat. i. 
99). Editha and Pollesworch appear copies 
likewise of king Egbert’s daughter Edith and 
her foundation the Warwickshire Polesworth. 
As to the final removal of her relics from Ayles- 
bury to Chich, we must observe that it is 
described in the Vita not as one of those eccle- 
siastical functions known as translations, but as 
a nocturnal and furtive proceeding of a neigh- 
bouring workman alleging the saint’s commands 
given in a vision, narrated in a legendary 
manner with impossible facts, showing that there 
was no authentic burial at Chich of anything at 
all of Osyth’s, genuine or ungenuine; that the 
saint in fact is a name and nothing more, im- 
posed on the place to create a fictitious sanctity 
for bishop Richard’s monastery. Leland (Itin. 
vol. viii. pt. 2, fol. 92, Hearne’s, p. 41) gives the 
heads of a Life of Osyth which he found, bear- 
ing the name of Vere, a canon of St. Osyth, 
assigning her martyrdom to the year 600. 
Suysken, in spite of his author’s own express 
date, places the saint at the close of the seventh 
century; while others, as Butler, put her death 
in the great Danish year 870. Petrus Galesinius 
allows her a place in his Roman Martyrology, 
but Baronius does not admit her into his, 
_although he narrates the martyrdom in his 
Annals (ann. 653 x.). Outlines of the story, in 
its varieties and in English, may be seen in 
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Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue (u. s.); in Camden 
(uw. s.), Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Oct. 73 
Morant’s Pssea, vol. i. p. 456 ; Wright’s Lssex, 
vol. ii. p. 772. [Mopwenna.] [C. H.] 


OTHMAR (Avupemarus, A@pomarvs, AvtT- 
MARUS, OTMARUS), first abbat of St. Gall, and 
called also “abbas Durgaugensis,” from the 
‘‘pagus Durgaugia,” in which the monastery 
stood. Chief authorities are Walafrid Strabo’s 
Vita S. Galli and Vita 8. Othmari (Pat. Lat. t. 
exiv, 1012, sq. 1031, sq.) with DMabillonii Obser- 
vationes Braeviae from Acta SS. ord. S. Bened. t. 
iv. The Vita S. Othmari is also in Goldastus 
(Alam. Rer. Scrip. i. pt. ii. 277-84), and is said 
to have been written at the request of abbat 
Gozbert in the beginning of the 9th century. 
Goldastus (Jb. i. pt. ii. 285, sq. 494, sq.) gives 
also two books of his miracles by Iso magister. 
Like his namesake, St. Audomar or Omer, he was 
a native of Alemannia and was presbyter with 
Victor, count of Chur, when Waltramnus pre- 
sented him to Pippin, Mayor of the Palace, or 
more probably to Charles, his father, about A.D. 
720. Receiving, with many other gifts, the 
decayed monastery of St. Gall, he renewed its 
vigour, but incurred the hatred of certain princes, 
Warin and Ruthard, who accused him of immo- 
rality before Pippin, then king of France, and he 
was driven into exile at a town called Potamum, 
where the Rhine leaves the Lake of Constance. 
When taken ill, he was removed by a friend to 
Stein, where still a prisoner, he died in the 7th 
year of king Pippin, A.D. 759, and is said to have 
been abbat forty years. His feast is Oct. 16 
(Usuard, Mart. Auct.), and he is sometimes 
called bishop and martyr, but properly he was 
neither. [J. G.] 


OTHO, Roman emperor, 4.p. 69. M. Salvius 
Otho, born A.D. 32, the son of L. Otho, who had 
been Proconsul of Africa, was conspicuous in 
early youth for licentious profligacy, and after 
his father’s death was associated with Nero in 
his worst excesses. On the day which the em- 
peror had fixed for the murder of Agrippina, 
Otho gave a splendid banquet to both in order to 
disarm suspicion (Sueton. Otho, c. 2). Their - 
intimacy was however broken by their rivalry in 
the affections of Poppaea, and the jealousy of the 
emperor led him to assign to Otho the honour- 
able banishment of a /egatio in Lusitania (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 45, 46; Hist. i. 13) where he governed 
as quaestor with an unexpected equity and mo- 
deration (Tac. Hist. i. 13; Sueton. Otho, c. 2). 
On the death of Nero, and the election of Galba 
as his successor by the Practorian Guards, Otho 
at first endeavoured to secure the favour of the” 
new emperor in the hope of being adopted as his 
successor. Disappointed by Galba’s preference 
of L, Piso, urged on by the pressure of heavy 
debts, and stimulated by the predictions of the 
soothsayers and magi, in whom he implicitly 
believed (Sueton. Otho, c. 4), gathering a band of 
soldiers, by whom he was saluted with the title 
of imperator, he led them to the forum to en- 
counter Galba, who was deserted by his troops 
and murdered by a common soldier. Otho was 
welcomed by the populace in the theatre as 
another Nero (Plut. Otho, p. 1007), and joined 
that name to his own in his official letters 
(Plut, Zbid.), The night that followed found him 
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full of terrors and haunted by the spectre of the 
murdered emperor (Sueton. ¢. 7), but the senate 
had sworn fidelity to him, and so -far things 
looked hopeful. Hearing that the legions in 
Germany had elected Vitellius as emperor before 
the death of Galba, and taken the oath of alle- 
giance to him, Otho on the one hand proposed an 
alliance in marriage and a share in the empire, 
and on the other prepared for war. The 
chief strength of Vitellius, himself gluttonous and 
sluggish, lay in the support of Fabius Valens 
and Alienus Caesina, who commanded legions in 
Lower Germany. The provinces of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, Gallia Lugdunensis, Aquitania and 
Spain declared for him, and Otho found it neces- 
sary to leave Rome for the north of Italy to 
check their progress. At first the army of Otho 
met with some partial and indecisive successes. 
His generals urged him to avoid a decisive action, 
but his impetuosity led him to risk all on the 
fate of a single battle. ‘The two armies accord- 
ingly met not far from Bedriacum, near the con- 
fluence of the Adda and the Po, and Otho’s 
troops were utterly routed. Making no further 
attempt at resistance he determined on suicide 
with a singular calmness, took leave of kinsmen 
and friends, wrote letters to his sisters, gave 
presents to his servants, burnt all letters that 
might have compromised his adherents, lay down 
for a few hours of sleep, and woke on the 15th 
of April to plunge a dagger in his heart. (Sueton. 
Otho; Plutarch, Otho; Tacit. Ann. xiii.; Hist. 
i. 2; Dion Cassius, lxiv., and we may add, as 
giving a vivid picture of the emperor's character 
and actions, Corneille’s tragedy of Othon.) 
Es EAP. 

OTILO. [Onito.] 

OTREIUS (1), bishop of Melitina in Upper 
Armenia and metropolitan ; one of the leading 
orthodox prelates in the latter part of the 4th 
century, the successor of Uranius. Euthymius, 
afterwards the celebrated abbat of Palestine, 
when a child of three or four years old was 
committed to his care by his parents, A.D. 379. 
He attended the orthodox council of Tyana, A.D. 
367 (Labbe, ii. 99; Soz. H. Z. vi. 12), as well 
as the oecumenical council of Constantinople, 
A.D. 381 (Labbe, ii. 955). At this time he was 
nominated, together with Gregory Nyssen and 
Helladius of Caesarea, one of the centres of 
orthodoxy for the diocese of Pontus (Soz. H. L. 
vii. 9; Socr. H. BE. v. 8; Cod. Theod. de Fid. 
Cathol. xvi. tit. i. lex 3, tom. vi. p. 9). Basil 
wrote to Otreius, A.D. 374, after the exile of 
Eusebius of Samosata, suggesting that they 
should console one another under so great a 
calamity, Otreius sending him all the intelli- 
gence he could gain from Samosata, and Basil 
all he could learn from Thrace, the place of 
Eusebius’s banishment. (Basil, Zp. 181 fev 

KE. V.] 


OTREIUS (2), bishop of Arabissus in Ar- 
menia, the place in which Chrysostom took 
refuge in 405 from the incursions of the Isaurians. 
Chrysostom had previously sent a presbyter, 
named Terentius, to him to obtain some relics 
of martyrs, of which he had a large store of 
undoubted genuineness (dvappioBjrnTa) for the 
use of Rufinus the missionary in Pioenicia, who 
required them for the consecration of the 
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churches he was building. (Chrys, Zp. 126; 
Mansi, iii. 569; Le Quien, i. 445.) [E. V.] 


OTRENUS ZOTICUS. ([Zortcvs.] 


OTTILIA, abbess, [Op1L1A.] 

OUDOCEUS (Ounoc, Ovupocuus, Docnvy, 
third bishop of Llandaff and one of the chief 
saints of Wales, being the last of the three, SS. 
Dubricius, Teilo, and Oudoceus. He was son of 
Budic, who had fled from Cornugallia (Cornou- 
ailles) in Brittany, and, finding refuge in Demetia, 
Dyfed, or West Wales, in the time of king Aircol 
Lawhir, had married Anauued or Arianwedd, 
daughter of Ensic and sister of St. Teilo. Oudo- 
ceus was born in Cornugallia after Budie had 
been called to the throne. He was brother of 
St. Ismael and martyr Tyfei, and early devoted 
to religion and learning. On the occasion of a 
visit by St. Teilo to Brittany, Oudoceus accom- 
panied him to Wales, and ultimately succeeded 
him in the see of Llandaff, probably in the 
second half of the 6th century. If facts are to 
be inferred from the Llandaff charters, he was a 
powerful bishop, receiving many gifts to the see 
from his contemporaries Meurig ap Tewdrig, 
Athrwys ap Meurig, and Morgan ap Athrwys, 
kings of Glamorgan, and exercising discipline 
upon kings or reguli at the synods of Llandaff 
(Lib. Land. by Rees, 139, 143, 172; Wilkins, 
Conc. i. 17, 18). These synods appear to have . 
been provincial and wholly disciplinary, the 
presence of the three great abbats, with their 
congregations, being specially registered. His 
consecration for the see has become a point of 
great interest, as it is said (Lib. Land. 84, 124, 
conf. ‘Ussher, Whs. v. 109-10) that he was sent 
“ad Dorobornensem civitatem, ad beatum archi- 
episcopum, ubi sacratus est episcopus ecclesiae 
Landaviae, in honore Sancti Petri fundatae.” 
But it is clear that this is a later controversial 
device for magnifying the position and preroga- 
tive of Llandaff in opposition to the rival sees ; 
in itself it was impossible, if Canterbury were 
to be the place of consecration. He suc- 
ceeded to a smaller jurisdiction than St. Teilo 
held, as Menevia was administered by St. Ceneu; 
he was partially a contemporary of SS. Cadoc 
and Gildas. But near the close of his life he re- 
tired from his see and lived in holy seclusion on 
the banks of the Wye. His feast is July 2. His 
dates are all uncertain, but his death probably 
occurred early in the 7th century, though Pinius 
(Boll, Acta SS. 2 Jul. i, 284) would prefer 
about A.D, 564, 

Our authorities on the Life of St. Oudoceus are 
Vita B. Oudocei Land. Archiep. (in Lib, Land. 
by Rees, 123 sq.) and Capgrave’s summary (Nov- 
Leg. Angl. f. 258), which appears also in the 
Bollandists’ useful memoir (Acta SS. 2 Jul. i. 
283-6); Cressy (Ch. Hist. Brit. xii. c. 9) translates 
from Capgrave and the Llandaff charters, and 
Ussher (Was. vi. 81) quotes from them. (See 
also Hardy, Descript. Cat. i. 145-6 ; Haddan and 
Stubbs, Counc. i. 125; Wharton, Angi. Sacra, 
ii. 669 ; Godwin, De Pr. Ang. 619 ; Rees, W. SS. 
253, 274.) (J. GJ 
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OVAN, ST., of Autun. [Evanrivs (1).] 


OWAIN ap Macsen Wledig, surnamed Vinddu, 
numbered among the Welsh saints, but of uncer- 
tain character and history; the Triads present 
him as a warrior chief, and elected to the throne 
of the Britons in the 4th or 5th century. (Rees, 
W. SS. 108, 115; Williams, Em. Welsh. a] 


OWEN, ST. [Avupoenvs.] 
OYAN, ST. [Evernpus (2).] 


OZEAS, a presbyter, commended by Theo- 
doret as a champion of godliness, by whom he 
sent a letter to Ibas, bishop of Edessa. (Theod. 
Ep. 132.) [E. V.] 


P 


PABO, surnamed POST PRYDAIN, Welsh 
warrior and saint about the beginning of the 
_ 6th century, buried at Llanbabo in Anglesey. 
(Myvir. Arch. of Wales, ii. 49; Williams, Tolo 
USS. 503, 527, 558; Rees, Welsh Saints, 103, 
167.) For the Llanbabo inscribed stone see 
Westwood, Lap. Wall. 192. (J. GJ 


PACATULA, [Gavpenttus (10).] 


PACATUS (1), LATINUS DREPANIUS 
(otherwise Latinus Pacarus DREPANtus), a 
Gallic rhetorician of the 4th century, author of 
a panegyric pronounced before the senate on 
Theodosius the Great, Sept. 1st, 391, which 
contains much information upon the facts of that 
-emperor’s life. [DREPANIUS, in Dict. G. § R. 
Biag.) (G. T. S.] 


PACATUS (2) (Pararvs), Gallic poet, pro- 
bably near Bordeaux, c. A.D. 431, He obtained 
from URAntus an account of the death of Paulinus 
of Nola (see it in Boll. AA, SS. Jun. v. 172), 
but the poetical life. of St. Paulinus intended to 
have been written by Pacatus, and based on 
this, does not appear to have been composed. 
(Cilist. Lit, Franc. ii. 202, 204; Fabricius, Bibl. 
Lat. v. 170, 195, ed. Mansi; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. 
vill, 54.) [J. G.] 


PACATUS (8),: an ecclesiastical writer 
against Porphyrius, cited by John the Roman 
deacon, afterwards (as some think) pope John 
III. in his Leposition of the Heptateuch, printed 
in Pitra’s Spicilegium Solesmense (vol. i. 
pp. 280, 281). Nothing further is known of 
this Pacatus (Ceill. xi, 334), (C. H.] 


PACHO (Mayéy, Pacnomius in Cassiod.), a 
solitary in Scetis, from youth to extreme old 
age, in the latter part of the 4th century, famed 
for his strength in the monastic virtues, having 
never been seduced, writes Sozomen, by the 
appetites of the flesh, the passions of the soul, 
or the wiles of the evil one, to desire the things 
from which it behoves a philosopher to abstain, 
(Soz. vi. 29; Cassiod. Trip. Hist. viii. 1 ; Niceph, 
Call. H, #. xi. 36; Laus. Hist. c. 29 and note in 
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Pat. Gr. xxxiv. 1084), The account of him in the 
Lausiac History has been wrongly attributed to 
St. Nilus. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. t. x. p. 16, ed. 
Harles; Ceill, viii. 211.) [C. H.] 


PACHOMIUS (1), ST., a monk of the The- 
baid of Lower Egypt, inthe 4th century A.D., 
the founder of the famous monasteries of 
Tabenna; one of the first to collect solitary 
ascetics together under a rule. Beyond a brief 
mention of him in Sozomen, who praises: his 
gentleness and suavity (Hist. Zccl. iii. 14), the 
materials for his biography are of questionable 
authenticity. His memory is specially revered 
in the Greek Church (AA. SS. Mai. 14; DMenol. 
Gr. Mai. 15). Athanasius, during his visit. to 
Rome, made the name Pachomius familiar to 
the church there through Marcella and others, 
to whom he held up Pachomius and his. Taben- 
nensian monks as a bright example (Hieron. Ep. 
127, ad Principium). Rosweyd gives a narrative 
of his life in Latin, being a translation by 
Dionysius Exiguus, in the 6th century, of a 
biography said to be written by a contemporary 
monk of Tabenna (Vit. Patr. in Pat. Lat. Ixxiii. 
227). 

If we may trust this writer, Pachomius was 
born of wealthy pagan parents in Lower Egypt, 
before the council of Nicaea. We served in his 
youth under Constantine in the campaign 
against Maxentius, which placed Constantine 
alone on the undisputed throne. It was, as 
often in the early days of Christianity, the 
kindness shewn by Christians to himself and to 
his comrades in distress, which led him to 
become a Christian, Like many enthusiastic 
converts of that day, he attached himself to a 
hermit, celebrated for his sanctity and austeri- 
ties. The narrative tells how he and Palaemon 
supported themselves by weaving the shaggy 
tunics (“ cilicia”’), the favourite dress of Egyp- 
tian monks, not unlike the hair-shirt of later 
ascetics. He became a monk, and many prodi- 
gies are related of his power over demons, and 
in resisting the natural craving for sleep and 
food. (Vit. cc. 40, 44, 45, 47, 48, etc., ap. 
Rosw. V. P.) 

His reputation for holiness soon attracted to 
him many who desired to embrace the monastic 
life, and without, apparently, collecting them 
into one monastery, he provided for them the 
organisation, without which disorder must have 
ensued. The bishop of a neighbouring diocese 
sent for him to regulate the monks there. 
Pachomius seems also to have done some mis- 
sionary work in his own neighbourhood. 
Athanasius, visiting Tabenna, was eagerly wel- 
comed by Pachomius, who, in that zeal for ortho- 
doxy, which was a characteristic of monks gene- 
rally, is said to have flung one of Origen’s 
writings into the water, exclaiming, that he 
would have cast it into the fire, but that it con- 
tained the name of God. He lived to a good 
old age (Niceph. Hist. Eccl. ix, 14). The Bol- 
landists (Acta SS. 14 Mai. iii. 287) give the 
Acta of Pachomius by a nearly contemporary 
author, in a Latin translation from the original 
Greek MSS., with notes and commentary by 
Papebroch, Here (Acta, § 77) Pachomius died 
about the time when Athanasius returned to 
his see under Constantius, i.e. A.D. 349 as com- 
puted by Papebroch {ArmaNastus, p. 191 
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note 7], and as the same author reckons, aged 
57. Miraeus (Schol. to Gennad. Ser. Lect. c. 7) 
makes him flourish in 340; Trithemius in 390, 
under Valentinian and Theodosius. Sigebert 
(Chron. ann. 405) puts his death in 405 at the 
age of 110. Portus Veneris, now Porto Venere, 
a small town on the north-west coast of Italy, 
near Spezia, claims, that his body rests there. 

What is called the Rule of Pachomius was 
‘published at Rome 1575 A.p., and, again, at 
Rome 1588 A.D. in a revised form by Petr. Ciac- 
conius as part of his edition of Cassian’s works. 
(Rosweyd, Vitae Patrum, Notae ad Vit. Pachom.) 
It is said to have been translated by Jerome 
from the original Greek or Coptic, 404 A.D. 
But Cave objects that Pachomius is omitted in 
Jerome’s list of ecclesiastical writers (Cave, 
* Hist. Liter. i. 208). 

The same learned and accurate writer regards 
the Rule given by Palladius of Helenopolis in 
his Historia Lausiaca (c. 38, ap. Rosweyd, Vit. 
Patr. pp. 737), as an abridgment of a longer 
rule, and thinks, that the simple rule of Pacho- 
mius was amplified by his successors. The 
rule in Palladius agrees with the rule in the 
Life of Pachomius. Sozomen styles Pachomius 
the founder and ruler (épxnyes) of Tabenna, 
and speaks of his system (moAcrela) as aiming, 
like other monastic codes, at virtue and heavenly 
things (Hist. Zccl. iti. 14). Palladius (ib.) 
relates, how an angel traced the Rule on a 
brazen tablet. Three monks were to share one 
“cell; they were all to take their meals together, 
but were to wear their hoods at meals, so as 
not to see one another. They were to wear 
their white goatskins (cf. Hebrews xi. 37), day 
and night. Twelve times at least in the 
day, twelve in the evening, twelve in the 
night were to pray. Pachomius himself set 
‘them an example of working hard, both in- 
doors and out. The probation for a novice 
was to last three years; the lay monks were 
to reverence those, who had been ordained ; all 
were to be under the control of priors (“ prae- 
positi,” cc, 22, 25, etc.), chosen not by seniority 
but by merit (c. 45). 

The sister of Pachomius is said (like St. 
Scholastica) to have copied her  brother’s 
example by founding a convent near his monks, 
and prescribing a Rule for the female devotees 
there. A monk, with leave from those in 
authority, might visit a relative there, if 
accompanied himself by one of the older brethren. 
According to Gennadius (De Viris: Iilustr. c. 7, 
ap. Fabric. Biblioth. Becles.), Pachomius wrote 
_also several epistles, mostly lost (Rosweyd, Not. 
ad Vit. Pach.), and ordered the monks of the’ 
monasteries under his supervision to meet 
yearly at Easter and on another great festival. 

The Monita Spiritualia, ascribed to Pachomius 
by Voss (Opp. Gregor. Thaumat. App. Mogunt. 
1606) Cave pronounces spurious, but praises 
‘them highly as terse, and worthy to be written 
in letters of gold (Hist. Liter. s.v.). (In addition 
to the authorities cited above, see Honorius 
Augustodunensis, De Scriptor. Eccl., ap. Fabric. 
Biblioth. Lccles., Hamburgi, 1718; and Hera- 
<lides, Paradisus, ap. Rosweyd. Vitae Patrum. 
Antverpiae, 1628.) Rosweyd (Vit. Patr. lib. i. 
in Pat. Lat, \xxiii. 429) gives a Vita bearing 
-gome resemblance to the Life of Pachomius, but 


-eonjectures that it is the Life of some monk 
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who, he thinks, should be named Posthumius 
Papebroch (p. 359) reprints it as a Vita Apo- 
erypha of Pachomius. iGese]> 


PACHOMIUS (2), a disciple of the saint of 
that name. (Vit. S. Pachomii, c, 24 ap. Rosweyd. 
Vit. Patr. in Pat. Lat. \xxiii. 244.) [I. G. S.] 


PACHOMIUS, of Scetis.. [Pacto.] 


PACHOMIUS (8), Greek monk, author of 
three works given in Migne, Pat. Graec. t. 
xevili. 1333-63, entitled wep) rhs ee Tay Oclwy 
ypapay apedelas, Mep) Kapravirey Aiperixay, 
and Ipodewpia «is thy ypayparicny. He pro- 
bably belongs to the 8th century (Ceillier, xii. 
152). {Gj 


PAOCHYMIUS (Maxdbuios), Egyptian bishop 
and martyr in the Diocletian persecution. 
(Puiteas,] (Eus. H. Z. viii. 13.) [G. T. S.J 


PACIANUS, ST., Mar. 9, bishop of Barcelona. 
All that is known of him is derived from St. 
Jerome (de Viris Ill. 106, 132), who states that 
he was renowned both for the purity of his life 
and for his eloquence, and that he wrote various 
short works, of which some were against the 
Novatians, and one was called Cervus. He died 
at an advanced age in the reign of Theodosius 
and before A.D. 392, the date of St. Jerome’s 
work, and therefore probably succeeded Praetex- 
tatus, bishop in 4.D. 343. He was the father of 
Dexter, the pretorian prefect, to whom St. 
Jerome’s book was dedicated. Three letters of 
his are extant, addressed to Sympronianus, @ 
Novatian, in which the chief positions he de- 
fends are the use of the name Catholic, and the 
possibility of repentance and the right of the 
church to give absolution for post-baptismal sin. 
There are also extant an exhortation to repen- 
tance, and a sermon on baptism. In the former 
he alludes to the work now lost, mentioned by 
St. Jerome, which he calls Cervulus. It is 
supposed to have been directed against the New 
Year festivities, at which people dressed them- 
selves up in the skins of various animals. Gams 
gives a list of the editions of St. Pacian, the 
princeps being that of Tillet, Paris, 1538. 
Migne’s (Patr. Lat. xiii. 1051) is a reprint of 
Galland’s. (Tillem. viii. 537; Gams, Kirch. von 
Spanien, ii. (1), 318; Lsp. Sag. xxix. 91, 390.) 
An English translation of his works accompanies 
that of Cyprian’s Letters in the Oxford Ang. 
Cath. Lib. LF. DJ 


PADARN (Paternus, PaTero, PETERONE), 
founder and patron of Llanbadarn-Fawr, near 
Aberystwith, co, Cardigan, bishop of that see 
and one of the three chief saints of Wales. 

The chief authority is Vita Sancti Paterni, 
belonging to the 11th or 12th century; it is 
published by Rees (Cambr. Brit. SS. 189-97, 
502-14, with English translation), and John of 
‘Tinmouth’s shortened form of it is given by 
Capgrave (Nov. Leg. Angi. f. 258-9), from whom 
it is printed, with important preface by Hen- 
schenius, in Boll. Acta SS. 15 April ii, 375-78. 
(For the bibliography see Hardy, Descript. Cat. 
i. pt. i. 129-80, pt. ii. 858; Haddan and Stubbs, 
Counc. i. 145-6, App. ¢, 159 App. B, carefully 


distinguishing the Lives of the bishops of Wales 


and Avranches.) Padarn was.a Breton, son of 
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Pedrwn; in the company of his relative Cap- 
FAN (1), he came, to Britain a.p. 516 (Ussher), 
was perhaps a pupil in the school of St. Iltyd at 
Llantwit Major, and tinally built a church and 
monastery at Mauritana, now Llanbadarn-Fawr. 
He is then said to have visited Ireland, to which 
his father had retired for religion, and on his 
return built monasteries and churches through- 
out Cardiganshire. He was the first bishop of 
Llanbadarn, and by the legend is carried with 
SS. David and Teilo for episcopal consecration 
to Jerusalem. After a rule of twenty-one years, 
he removed to Brittany at the call of Caradog 
Vraichvras (a celebrated warrior and prince of 
Cornwall about the close of the Sth century, 
but whom we can hardly regard as a ruler in 
Brittany), and became bishop of Vannes, one of 
the seven dioceses into which Armorica or 
Brittany was divided. While he was there, 
Samson was bishop at Dol, and a synod took 
place at Vannes for the settling of some differ- 
ences between Padarn and the neighbouring 
bishops, but the result was only partial, and 
Padarn soon after went among the Franks and 
died there, but the year is unknown. ‘The 
Bollandists place his birth about the year 490, 
his arrival in Britain 516, his return to Armorica 
540, and his death 560, but beyond his reputed 
connexion with certain contemporaries there is 
no evidence for dates, and the Paternus who, 
with Samson, signed the canons of the council of 
Paris, A.D. 557, was unquestionably the bishop 
of Avranches, in Lower Normandy. The Welsh 
portion of the legend taken by itself, and his 
burial at Bardsey, can be received without much 
question, but the remainder can with difficulty 
be accepted. The feast of the bishop of Lianba- 
darn is April 15, and that of the bishop of 
Avranches, April 16 (Usuard. Mart. Auct. Apr. 16; 
Ussher, Wks. vi. c. 14 and Ind. Chron. a.p. 
516 sq.; Rees, W. SS. 215-7; Pryce, An. Br. 
Ch. c. 4; Myv. Arch. ii. 10, 24, 50, 472; Cressy, 
C. H. Brit. xi. c.9; Haddan and Stubbs, Counce, 
i, 144). Padarn is patron and has given his 
name to Llanbadarn-Fawr, and many other 
places in Wales. The extent and duration of 
the see of Llanbadarn are uncertain, It pro- 
bably occupied the counties of Cardigan and 
Radnor, the north of Brecknockshire, which had 
just belonged to the short-lived see of Llanafan- 
Fawr, and the southern parishes of Montgomery- 
shire. It is said to have been filled by Cynog 
after Padarn [CyNoG], but the succession is lost, 
and only Cynog, Curig, and Idnerth are eyen 
mentioned. It may have existed till 720, when 
its churches appear to have been devastated by 
the Saxons (Brut. y Tywysog. in Myr. Arch. ii. 
472, but not in MZ. H. B. 842), but it ultimately 
became merged in the see of St. David’s. [J. G.] 
An early biographer quoted by Usher, says 
that three days were held sacred to his memory ; 
April 15, being the anniversary of his death; 
June 20 in remembrance of his consecration as 
bishop, and Noy. 1, on account of his reconcilia- 
tion with the prelates of Armorica. William 
of Malmesbury (Gesta Pontificum, y. § 249), 
gives a letter of Radbod, prior of the monastery 
of St. Sampson at Dol, to King Athelstan in 923, 
in which he says that he has sent the king the 
bones of St, Senator, St, Paternus, and St. Scubilo, 
who was Paternus’s master, and that they lay 
in the same tomb with St. Paternus on his right 


PADARN 


- 


PAESIS 


and left hand, and that their festival is kept on 
September 23. This was the bishop of Avranches. 
The invasions of the Noxthmen threw the Breton 
and South Welsh churches upon Anglo-Saxon 
protection (Haddan and Stubbs, ii. 96). The 
name Paternus also occurs as that of a Cornish 
king, the father of St. Constantine (Vol. I. p. 660), 
and some suppose that he gave name to the 
parish of Madron in Cornwall. The Acta Sanc- 
torum give the Bishop of Vannes (who died 
about 560) under April 15, ii. 379-382, the 
bishop of Avranches (who died about 565), under 
April 16, ii, 427-430. 

There are parishes in Cornwall and Devon 
called Petherwin, probably in honour of the 
bishop of Vannes. [C. W. B.] 


PADDA, a priest who assisted Wilfrid in the 
conversion of the South Saxons (Bed. H. L, iv. 
13). [Pucu, s. f.] {C. H.} 


PAEANIUS, a lay friend and correspondent 


aaa 


of Chrysostom, filling some high official position - 


at Constantinople. Chrysostom gives him a 
very exalted character for zeal in defence of the 
truth, and courage united with respect, in resist- 
ing the bishops and others in authority hy 
whom it was being betrayed. In the height of 
the storm, while some were being driven into 
exile, others were flying or hiding themselves 
for fear of persecution, and others were yielding 
to the menaces of the party in power, he stood 
firm, and by his almost unaided strength sup- 
ported the falling church, encouraged the fearful, 
put the cowardly to shame, and proved himself 
a harbour to all the tempest-tossed. His in- 
terest and his exertions extended beyond Con- 
stantinople to Palestine, Phoenicia, Cilicia, and 
every part of the church that was affected by 
the recent calamities (Chrys. Zp. 205, 220). 
His fidelity to Chrysostom cost him the tempo- 
rary loss of his official position, and his banish- 
ment from Constantinople. But after a short 
interval he was recalled and reinstated in his 
former rank (Zp. 220). We have four letters of 
Chrysostom to Paeanius (Zipp. 95, 193, 204, 220), 
[E. V.] 
PAEGA, an abbat in the diocese of Wor- 
cester, who attested the act of the council of 
Clovesho, Oct. 12,803. (Kemble, C. D. 1024; 
Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 546.) (C. H.] 


PAEONIUS, a prefect of Gaul, who, accord- 
ing to the somewhat malicious account of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, by whom he is nicknamed 
Chremes, had usurped the office in the first in- 
stance. According to the same. authority he 
was a man of humble birth; who had advanced 
himself by stirring up sedition and posing as a 
sort of tribune of the people, and by contract- 
ing a fortunate marriage. The cause of the 
poet’s ill-humour was an unfounded accusa- 
tion which Paeonius had made against him of 
writing some’ satirical verses in which he and 
others were held up to ridicule (A.D. 461). The 
story of the charge and the reconciliation by the 
good offices of the Emperor Majorian, who asked 
them both to dinner, is amusingly told in one of 
Sidonius’s letters (i. 11), (S. A. B.} 


PAESIS (1) (Midyois, Matois, Pavsts), March 
24, Egyptian martyr with others in the second 
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year of the Diocletian persecution. They suffered | inform Athanasius that a number of the monks 


under Urbanus, ruler of Palestine, at Caesarea. 
(Euseb. Mart. Palest. ¢. 3.) [G. T. S.J 


PAESIS (2), June 21, an Egyptian martyr in 
the Diocletian persecution, with his sister Thecla. 
They were natives of the Thebaid. Their names 
are not found in any martyrology save the 
Ethiopic as given in Ludolphi Hist. Acth. Com- 
ment. p. 401, under the date of Dee. viii., but 
their original Acts will be found in Aug. Ant. 
Georgii de Miraculis 8. Coluthi, Rom. 1793, 
p- xxx., with which should be compared Georgii 
Fragm. Bvang. Johann. Graeco-Copto-Thebaic. 
Rom. 1789, p. xcvii. According to the fuller 
version of their Acts in this latter reference, 
they suffered under Armenius the prefect of 
Egypt [Marmentra]. These Acts show the efforts 
made by the governor to gain them over, as 
they were of noble birth. The Acts are clearly 
genuine records of that great persecution, and 
may be compared with those of Theodotus of 
Ancyra as regards the efforts made to win the 
martyrs by rewards. [G. T. 8.] 


PAIR, ST. [Parernus (9).] 


PALAEMON, solitary in the Thebaid, who 
directed Pachomius abbat of Tabenna, in the 
spiritual life. (Vit. Pachomii in Boll. AA. SS. 
Mai. iii. 297-8, ed. 1866; Tillemont, Hist. Lecl. 
vii. 167 sq., 674 sq.) {J. G.] 


PALATINUS, a Christian, perhaps of Hippo, 
who appears to have embraced a monastic 
life at an early age, and sent to St. Augustine 
some hair-shirts, probably as indicative of his 
own mode of life. (Aug. Ep. 218; Tillemont, 
Mei. xiii. 150.) pu. Wo Py 


PALCHONIUS (Batcontus), bishop of 
Braga (Bracara) in Lusitania from before 415 


_ till after 447 (Florez, Esp. Sag. xv. 102), reci- 


pient ofa consolatory letter brought from Avitus 
the priest by Orosius the historian in 415. The 
letter occurs in the App. to St, Augustine’s 
Opp. t. vii. (Pat. Lat. xli, 805 ; see also Baro- 
nius, Zecl Ann. A.D. 415; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. 
x. 3.) (Seay 


PALLADIA (4), a lady of Cappadocia, a 
relative of Basil, whom for the excellence of 
her character he regarded as his mother. 
(Basil, Zp. 137 [366]-) [E. V.] 


PALLADIA (2), sister to Pauus (107). 


PALLADIA (8), wife of St. Salvianus, 
priest of Marseilles (circ. A.D. 390-485), is 
known from a letter written by her and her 
tiusband to her parents Hypatius and Quieta 
(Zp. iv. in Migne, Patr. Lat. liii. 160; Ceillier, 
x. 360), earnestly deprecating their anger against 
Salvianus who had separated from her on 
religious grounds, [S. A. B.J 


PALLADIA (4), lady of rank, condemned 
in the council held at Lyons a.p. 517 for incest 
with one named Stephen ; six canons were passed 
against them. (Hefele, Conc. ii.667 ; Mansi, viii. 


568.) (J. GJ 


PALLADIUS (1), priest, correspondent of 
St. Athanasius about a.p. 371. He wrote to 


et 


of Caesarea in Cappadocia were turned against 
Basil, and begged Athanasius to counsel the 
unruly brethren to cease from opposing the doc- 
trine of their bishop. (Athan. Hp. ad Pallad., in 
Pat. Gr, xxvi. 1167; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. iv. 
147.) {J. GJ 


PALLADIUS (2), one of the principal 
officers of the court at Constantinople, where 
one of that name was “Intendens largitionum ” 
in 381, and “ magister officiorum” in that and 
the following years (Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 
376), a highly prized friend and frequent 
correspondent of Gregory Nazianzen, who wrote 
to him during the Lent of 382 in behalf of a 
relation of his named Euphemius, who was 
going on business to Constantinople (Greg. Naz. 
Epp. 228, 231), and also on behalf of a presbyter 
named Sacerdos (Zp. 229). K. V. 


PALLADIUS (8), a person who during 
Gregory Nazianzen’s absence had inflicted violent 
injury on his house, of which Gregory in 380 
makes complaint to Alypius, governor of Cappa- 
docia, and begs him to prevent its complete 
ruin. (Greg, Naz. Zp. 148 al. 82.)  [E. V.] 


PALLADIUS (4), Arian bishop, apparently 
of Dacia, who wrote a letter, not now extant, to 
St. Ambrose, and who is classed by that prelate 
(De fide 1. 1, c. 6) among the leading Arians, 
was tried with Secundianus in the provincial 
council of Aquileia a.p. 381, and condemned for 
Arianism. (Mansi, iii. 599 sq. See Migne, Pat. 
Lat. xvi. 916 for St. Ambrose’s account of the 
trial.) Vigilius of Thapsus uses him in his treatise 
in defence of the Nicene faith as disputing with 
Ambrose, against whom he had written [AMBRO- 
stus]. (Migne, Pat, Lat. lxii. 433 sq.; Ceillier, 
Aut. Sacr, x. 483.) {3 Ge] 


PALLADIUS (5), magistrate of Suedra in 
Pamphylia, who united with the clergy of 
Suedra in the request to Epiphanius of Salamis 
for instruction upon the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity; the Ancoratus is Epiphanius’s reply. 
(Epiphanius, Opp. iii. 3.) J. GJ 


PALLADIUS (6), bishop of London (un- 
historical) is given as the sixth by Godwin. (De 
Praesul. Angliae, 170, ed. Richardson; Stubbs, 
Reg. Sacr, 152.) {J. GJ 


PALLADIUS (7%), bishop of Helenopolis, 
the author of the Lausiac History, containing 
biographies of the leading ascetics with whom he 
was contemporary, the trusted friend of Chry- 
sostom, in whose misfortunes he fully shared, 
was born c. 367, perhaps, though this is un- 
certain, in Galatia. He embraced an ascetic 
life in his 20th year, c, 386. His ascetic career 
can only be conjecturally traced from scattered 
notices in his Zausiac History. He never 
remained very long in one place, his object being 
to make the acquaintance of the leading soli- 
taries and ascetics of his day, and to learn all 
that could be gathered of their manner of life and 
the miraculous deeds of which they were the 
reputed authors. ‘Tillemont thinks that his 
earliest place of sojourn was with the abbat 
Elpidius of Cappadocia in the cavernous recesses 
of the mountains in the vicinity of Jericho 
(Hist. Laus. c. 106), and that he, about 387, 
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visited Bethlehem, where he received a very 
unfavourable impression of Jerome from the 
solitary Posidonius (ibid. c. 78), and passing 
thence to Jerusalem formed the acquaintance of 
Melania the elder, and Rufinus, the latter of 
whom he highly commends (ibid. c. 5, c, 118). 
In 388 Palladius’ paid his first visit to Alex- 
andria (ibid. ce. 1). Here he placed himself 
under the instructions of the presbyter Isidore, 
the Hospitaller of the Alexandrine church. _ Isi- 
dore, wisely judging that Palladius’s ardent tem- 
perament needed manual labour more than spiri- 
tual counsels for its subjugation, sent him to pass 
three years with a solitary named Dorotheus, 
who was notorious for the austerity of his asce- 
ticism (#bid.c. 2). The discipline proved too severe 
for the young aspirant for ascetic honours, and 
a severe illness compelled him to curtail the 
period of his stay (#bid. p. 7). After having 
visited several of the monasteries near Alex- 
andria and their inmates, including the famous 
Didymus, Palladius retired (c. 390) to the 
Nitrian desert, whence, after a year, he plunged 
still deeper into the district known as the Cells, 
7a KeAAla, where he remained more or less for 
the space of nine years (iid.). Here, for three 
years, he enjoyed the intercourse of Macarius the 
younger [Macartus, (17)] and subsequently of 
Hvagrius of Pontus [Evaarrus (12) Ponricus]. 
Palladius’s eager desire to obtain information 
regarding. the heroes of the ascetic life, and a 
naturally roving disposition, forbad his re- 
maining absolutely settled long in any one 
place, and he appears during this period to have 
traversed the whole of Upper Egypt as far as 
Tabenna and Syene, and to haye visited all the 
leading solitaries of that country. Outraged 
nature again asserted itself. Palladius once 
more fell ill (399 a.p.), and the dropsical 


symptoms with which he was afflicted caused | 


the solitaries with whom he was sojourning to 
send him down to Alexandria to consult the 
physicians of that city, after he had assisted 
at the death-bed of Evagrius (ibid. c. 86). By 
their advice he returned to the purer air of 
Palestine, whence he soon passed to Bithynia, 
where, as he somewhat singularly remarks, 
either by human judgment or the Divine will, 
he knows not which, he was called to the 
dignity of the episcopate (ibid. c. 43). Palla- 
dius tells us neither when he was consecrated 
nor the name of his see. This (if we are right 
in identifying the author of the Lausiac History 
with the adherent of Chrysostom) we learn from 
other sources was Helenopolis, formerly called 
Drepanum, in Bithynia. He was ordained by Chry- 
sostom, and the Origenistic opinions Palladius 
was charged with having imbibed from Evagrius, 
subsequently became a handle of accusation 
against his consecrator (Phot. Cod. 59, p- 57). 
The accusation of Origenism is also brought 
against Palladius by Epiphanius (Zpistola ad 
Joann. Jerus.. Hieron,, Opera, i. col. 252, ed, 
Vallars.), and Jerome himself (Proem. in Dial, 
adv. Pelugianos), though Tillemont endeavours 
to shew that these passages refer to another Pal- 
ladius. Palladius was present at the Synod held 
at Constantinople, May 400, at which Antoninus 
of Ephesus was accused by Eusebius, and he was 
one of the three bishops deputed by Chrysostom 
to visit Asia and make a personal investigation 
into the charges (Pallad. Dial. pp. 131-133), 
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On the fruitless termination. of this embassy, 
Chrysostom, at the opening of the year 401, 
resolving to go to Ephesus himself and apply a 
healing hand to the diseases of the Ephesine 
church, Palladius was one of the bishops selected 
to accompany him (ibid. p. 134), 
Palladius’s alleged Origenistic views having 
been one of the grounds of. accusation against 


Chrysostom, he was one of the first to suffer from. 


the persecution which, after his exile in 404, fell 
upon all the friends and adherents of the banished 
prelate. Palladius appears from a letter addressed 
to him by Chrysostom from Cucusus to have lain 
for some time in concealment in the hope of 
escaping persecution, in an enforced leisure 
which the saint reminds him allowed more time 
for intercessory prayer for the distracted 
church. It is to this that he may be referring 
when he speaks of having had to pass eleven 
months in a small dark room (Hist. Laus. c. 43). 
Concealment being no longer easy; and the 
magistrates having decreed that the house of 
any one who harboured bishop, priest, or even 
layman who communicated with Chrysostom, 
should be confiscated, Palladius, with many 
other ecclesiastics, took refuge in Rome, where 
he arrived about the middle of 405, bringing 
with him no letters, but a copy of the infamous 
decree which had driven him from Constanti- 
nople (Pallad. Dial. pp. 26, 27).  Palladius and 
the other refugees were hospitably entertained 
by one Pinianus and his wife and by some ‘noble 
ladies of Rome, a kindness of which he makes 
grateful mention in his history (Pallad. Hist. 
Lays. ¢. 121), and for which Chrysostom wrote 
letters of thanks from Cucusus. (PINIANUS.) 
He was honourably received, together with the 
other bishops Cyrianus, Demetrius, and Eusebius, 
who had come on the same business by pope 
Innocent, and his testimony enabled the pope 
to obtain a clear knowledge of the details of the 
transaction (Soz. H. EH. viii. 26), Chrysostom 
wrote a grateful letter to the four bishops for 
all the labour and trouble they had encountered 
in his behalf (Chrys. Ep. 148), On the depar- 
ture of the Italian deputation sent by Honorius 
to his brother Arcadius, requesting that the 
whole matter should be subjected to the decision 


of a general council, Palladius and the other — 


refugees accompanied them (Pallad. Dial. p: 31). 
On their arrival the whole party received brutal 
and insulting treatment, and were forbidden to 
land at Constantinople.  Palladius and his 
companions were shut up in separate cham- 
bers ‘in the fortress of Athyre on the coast 5 
and loaded with the utmost contumely, in the 
hope of breaking their spirit and compelling 
them to renounce communion with Chrysostom, 
and recognise Atticus (ibid. p. 32). All threats 
and violence proving vain, the bishops were 
relegated to distant and opposite quarters of 
the empire. Palladius’s place of banishment was 
Syene, on the extreme border of Egypt (ibid. 
p. 164). On his journey thither, he suffered 
from the brutal treatment and foul language of 
his guards, who deprived him of the services of 
his attendant, and forcibly robbed him of his 
writing case and memoranda (ibid. p. 199). 
Tillemont considers that the death of Theophilus, 
in 412, brought some relaxation of Palladius’s 
sentence, and that he was permitted to leave his 
place. of exile, but not to return to his sce, 
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During the interval between 412 and 420, when 
he wrote his Lausiac History, Tillemont places 
his residence of four years in the neighbourhood 
of Antinoopolis in the Thebaid, of which dis- 
trict and its numerous ascetics he gives copious 
details (Hist. Laus. c. 96-100; .¢c..137, 138), 
as well as the three years which he states 
he spent on the Mount of Olives with In- 
nocent, the presbyter of the church built 
there. During the interval he may also have 
visited Mesopotamia, and Syria, and the other 
portions of the eastern world which he speaks 
of having traversed. The’ peace of the church 
being re-established in 417, it is possible that 
Palladius was restored to his see of Helenopolis. 
If so he did not remain there long, for Socrates 
informs us that he was translated from that see 
to Aspuna in Galatia Prima (Soer. H. Z. vii. 36). 
He had, however, ceased to be bishop of Aspuna, 
either by death or by resignation, in the year 
431, when Eusebius attended the council of 
Ephesus as bishop of that see (Labbe, Concil. iii. 
450). Palladius composed his Historia Lau- 
siaca in the twentieth year of his episco- 
pate, c, 420. The work takes its name from 
the person at whose request it was written, 
and to whom it is dedicated. This was one 
Lausus or Lauson, the chief chamberlain in the 
imperial household, probably that of Theo- 
dosius II. Cedrenus says that he was an 
eunuch, a class of persons to which such officials 
usually belonged (Cedren. p. 335). Palladius 
describes. Lausus as a very excellent person, who 
was not elated by his high place, employing his 
power for the glory of God and the good of the 
church and his riches for the relief of the poor 
and needy, devoting his leisure time to self- 
improvement and study. The ZLausiac History 
is a collection of short biographical notices and 
characteristic anecdotes of the chief ascetics 
of the writer’s time, both men and women. 
Though Palladius was credulous, especially 
with regard to supposed miraculous actions, his 
work deserves to be accepted as an honest and, 
with the exception named, trustworthy account 
of the mode of life of the solitaries of that age, 
and has a very real value as a faithful picture 
of the tone of religious thought then prevalent. 
It preserves to us many historical and bio- 
graphical details which would otherwise have 
been lost, to which later writers have been 
indebted. Sozomen borrows many anecdotes 
from the Lausiac History without acknowledge- 
ment. Socrates makes special reference to 
Palladius as a leading authority on the lives of 
the solitaries, but is in error as to his profession 
and date, calling him a monk, and stating that 
he lived soon after the death of Valens (Soer. 
HH. T. iv. 23). The Historia Lausiaca was re- 
peatedly printed in various Latin versions, from 
very early times, the first edition appearing 
soon after the invention of printing. The first 
edition of the Greek text, with many lacunae, 
was that of Meursius (Lugdun. Bat. 1616). A 


more complete text was given in the Aucta-' 


rium of Fronto Ducaeus (tom. ii. Rom, 1624), 
- which was reprinted in the successive editions 
of the Bibliotheca Patrum, in 1644 and 1654, 
 Combefis supplies some additional material in 

his Declesiae Graecae Monumenta, vol. iii. The 
complete work is contained in tne Patrologia of 
Migne. 
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Another work shas been, without sufficient 
authority, ascribed to Palladius of Helenopolis in 
several MSS., in one of which it is annexed to 
the Historia Lausiaca. This is a treatise. on 
“the nations of. India, and the Brachmans,” 
mep Tay THs Ivdlas ebvay Kal tov Bpayudvov. 
The work supplies nothing by which the writer 
can be identified, beyond the facts that he was 
a Christian who commenced his journey in com- 
pany with one Moses, bishop of Adule, on the 
confines of Egypt and Ethiopia, and that at the 
time of his writing the Roman empire was still 
flourishing. Cave expresses grave doubts as to. 
Palladius being its author, which Oudin directly 
denies. 

The question whether the Dialogue with Theo- 
dore the Deacon is correctly assigned to Palladius 
of Helenopolis requires fuller discussion. This 
“Dialogue,” which is our chief authority for 
the later history of Chrysostom and the events 
connected with his deposition and banishment 
and the persecution of his adherents, has been 
commonly ascribed to Palladius, bishop of 
Helenopolis, the author.of the Historia Lau- 
siaca, Whether the authorship may be cor- 
rectly assigned to him is a question which has 
been much debated, and on which the opinions 
of scholars have been greatly divided. Photius, 
our earliest authority on the subject, mentions 
this Dialogue as the work of Palladius, whom 
he designates as a bishop, without naming his 
see (Phot. Cod. 96, p. 252). The title of the 
MS. in the Medicean Library at Florence of the 
7th century, from which the Greek text was 
first printed, describes the author as ‘ Palladius, 
bishop of Helenopolis,” and the same description 
is repeated at the end of the work. The title 
is as follows: AidAoyos ‘Ioropicds TaAAadiov 
7Emiokdmov “EdevouréAcws -yevduevos mpos 
@cddwpoy Sidrovoy ‘Péuns mep) Blov Ka mort 
telas Tod waxaplov "lwdvyov emitKdmrou Kwvoray= 
TiwouTdAEws, TOD Xpvooorduov. In other MS. 
copies of the dialogue the author is designated 
bishop of Aspuna, to which see we know-on the . 
authority of Socrates that Palladius was trans- 
lated from Helenopolis (Socr. ZH. Z. ‘vii. 36). 
Theodore, bishop of Trimithus in Cyprus, in the- 
7th century, also agrees in ascribing the work - 
to Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis. There was 
no question as to the authorship till the first 
publication of the Greek text by Emeric Bigot, 
Paris, 1680. In a learned Latin preface Bigot 
expresses his opinion, that the work was 
originally published anonymously to escape the: 
enmity of the persecutors of Chrysostom, and 
that the gidentification of its author with 
Palladius the adherent . of Chrysostom is 
erroneous, To escape the force of the testimony 
for its being the work of the bishop of Heleno- 
polis, Bigot invents a second Palladius who suc- 
ceeded his namesake on his translation to Aspuna 
(Bigot, Praef. pp. 9,10). Such an assumption 
is entirely gratuitous, and completely devoid of : 
foundation. That the dialogue was written by 
Theodore of Helenopolis is strongly maintained 
by Dupin (Autewrs Heclés. tom. iii. p. 296, ed. 
Paris, 1686), who finds an additional argument 
in favour of his view, in the similarity of its 
style with that of the Historia Lausiaca, both 
being written in a curiously debased Greek. 
This view of the authorship is also held by Cote- 
lier (Zecl. Graec. Monum. tom, iii. p. 563), and 
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s regarded as probable by Cave who, however, 
shrank from deciding the question, saying “de 
dialogi hujus auctore multos inter eruditos lis 
est... verum omnia doctiorwm judicio lubens 
submitto ” (Cave, Hist. Lit. tom. i. p. 377). 
Wastel, the learned Carmelite, invented 
another theory of the authorship, viz. that it 
was composed by the younger of the two inter- 
locutors, Theodore the deacon: a shadowy per- 
sonage of whose real existence we have no proof 
(Wastel. Vindic. Joann. Ierosol. tom. ii. p. 496). 
Tillemont strongly maintains that the name of 
the author of the Dialogue was Palladius, and 
that he was a bishop, but led astray by the 
false assumption that the narrator is speaking 
in his own character, and seeing that the bishop 
of Helenopolis is repeatedly referred to by him 
as a distinct person, calls into existence another 
Palladius, unknown to history, of whom he 
draws up an entirely imaginary history from 
the dialogue itself (Mém. Lecclés. tom. xi. pp. 
520-533; 642-646). It is rather remarkable 
that so many learned men should have failed to 
perceive that this dialogue is essentially a 
literary composition, of the same character as 
the dialogues of Plato and Cicero and other 
ancient writers, and that the characters and 
framework are alike fictitious, invented by 
the author for the purpose of adding vividness 
and a dramatic air to his narrative. The 
bishop and the deacon are evidently imaginary 
personages brought upon the stage to tell what 
each knows of the transactions in reply to 
questions put to them by the other. One thing 
only is certain as to the authorship. It was 
andoubtedly written by one who was not only 
an eyewitness of the events he describes, but 
‘took an active part in them. There is no one 
who corresponds so closely to the ideal presented 
by the narration in all respects as Palladius of 
Helenopolis, nor is there any really weighty 
objection to regarding him as the real author. 
The supposed objection, based on Palladius of 
Helenopolis being spoken of in the third person, 
would be of equal weight against Caesar being 
the author of the “ Commentaries ” or Xenophon 
of the “ Anabasis.” . With regard to the charac- 
ter of the work, interesting and valuable as it 
is, it owes its merit entirely to the subject, and 
not to the style or arrangement. It is impos- 
sible to echo Photius’s commendation of it as a 
work “excellently and carefully composed,” 
KaA@S TE Kal eorovdacuéevws. It has all the 
characteristics of a heated polemical pamphlet, 
written under very excited feelings. The 
language is debased, the style involved, and the 
arrangement confused. The narrative is entirely 
deficient in orderly sequence. To follow the 
course of events one has to turn backwards and 
ferwards, and it is difficult to conceive of a 
biographical treatise which more fully exercises 
our patience. But for the closing days of 
‘Chrysostom’s episcopate and the events of that 
stirring time, with all its faults, this dialogue is 
simply priceless. (Tillemont, Mém. Eccl. tom. 
xi. pp. 500-530, pp. 638-646; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
tom. i. p. 376; Du Pin, Auteurs Eccl. tom. iii. 
p- 296; Cotelerius, Zecl. Graec. Monum. tom. 
iii. p. 563; Wastelius, Vindiciae Joannis Iero- 
solymitant, tom. ii, p. 499; Fabricius, Bibl. 
Graec. i. 7275 viii. 456; x. 98.sq.; Oudin, De 
Script. Eccl. i. 908.) {E. V.] 
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PALLADIUS (8), a solitary, commeme- 
rated by Theodoret in his Religiosa Historia, c. 
vii. : (E. V.): 


PALLADIUS (9), prefect of the east, 
A.D. 450-455. He held the offte at the council 
of Chalcedon. (Clinton, Fast. Rom, i. 639; 
Labbe, Cone. iv. 78.) [J. G.] 


PALLADIUS (10), thirteenth bishop of 
Bourges, was contemporary with pope Leo L., 
and joined with other Gallican bishops in send- 
ing to the pope the synodical letter from 
Ravenna A.D. 451 (Leo. Zpist. 66. 99. 102; 
Migne, Pat. Lat. liv. 883. 969. 985, for the 
letter and reply). His feast is May 10 (Gall. 
Christ. ti. 8; Boll. A. SS. Mai. ii. 567). (J. G.] 


PALLADIUS (11), July 6, the first bishop 
sent to Ireland, and the immediate predecessor of 
St. Patrick. The facts known about him are 
very few, though his memory has been sur- 
rounded with abundant legends, His birthplace 
has been disputed, some placing it in England, 
others in Gaul, others in Italy; some even 
making him a Greek. The fact is that we 
have no information at all on the subject; and 
as the name Palladius was common enough in 
those times, every author has a sufficiently wide 
field on which to exercise his power of identifica- 
tion or imagination. Ussher has pretty well ex- 
hausted this field in his Lecles. Britann, Antig. t. 
vi. cap. xvi. of Elrington’s edit. The ecclesiasti- 
cal position of Palladius has also been disputed. 
Some have made him archdeacon of Rome, a 
cardinal, and apostolic nuncio; others believe 
that he was deacon of Germanus of Auxerre. 
He seems to have been an influential man in the 
earlier part of the fifth century, as Prosper of 
Aquitaine, who was a contemporary, mentions 
him twice, affording the only real record of his 
life which we possess. Under date a.p, 429, the 
consulship of Klorentius and Dionysius at Rome, 
Prosper writes thus in his Chronicle :—“ Agricola, 
a Pelagian, son of Severianus, a Pelagian bishop, 
corrupted the churches of Britannia by the 
insinuation of his doctrine, but by the instru- 
mentality of the deacon Palladius, pope Celes- 
tinus sends Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, in his 
own stead, to displace the heretics and direct the 
Britons.to the catholic faith.” The probability 
seems great that Palladius was from Gaul or 
Britain, as two years afterwards, in 431, the pope 
consecrated him a missionary bishop for Ireland ; 
and it is not likely he would have sent any 
person on such a mission except one who knew. 
the language and customs of a Celtic people. 
Prosper’s words under 431, the year of the con- 
sulship of Bassus and Antiochus, are, “ Ad Scotos 
in Christum credentes ordinatur a Papa 
Celestino Palladius et primus Episcopus mit- 
titur.” There is also a reference to this 
mission of Palladius in Prosper’s work, Contra 
Collatorem, cap. xxi., where he says of Celestine, 
“whilst the pope laboured to keep the Roman 
island Catholic, he made also the barbarous 
island Christian, by ordaining a bishop for the 
Scots” (cf. opp. Prosperi, in Migne, Pat. Lat. 
t. li). This mission of Palladius is referred to 
in the Book of Armagh, where Tirechan (Analect. 
Bolland. t. ii. p. 67), or more probably some 
writer towards the year 900, speaking first of 
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St. Patrick’s mission and its date, then adds 
something to Prosper’s statement. ‘ Palladius 
_ is first sent as bishop, who was called Patricius 
by another name. He suffered martyrdom 
among the Scots, as the ancient saints declare ; 
then the second Patrick is sent by the angel of 
God, Victor by name, and by pope Celestine, in 
whom the whole of Ireland believed.” ‘This 
notice has introduced great confusion into the 
history of Palladius. Tirechan calls him Patri- 
cius as his second name, and has thus introduced 
another Patrick into the numerous Patricks who 
were already claiming the honour of being the 
apostle of Ireland. The controversy is too long 
and involved to be here discussed. The reader 
will find ample details in Ussher, 0. c.; Todd’s 
St. Patrick, p. 270, and Petrie on the History 
and Antiquities of Tara Hill, p.90. The Bol- 
landists, AA, SS. Jul. ii. p. 286, give the Scottish 
traditions, and the Rev. J. F. Shearman in_ his 
Loca Patriciana, p. 25, Dub. 1879, has discussed 
with vast resources of legendary lore the different 
localities in Wicklow and Kildare where Palladius 
is said to have preached and built churches. 
His authorities are not however of much histo- 
rical value on such a question, being specially 
the Four Masters and Jocelyn. His work con- 
tains, however, much interesting matter for the 
students of Irish ecclesiastical history and anti- 
quities, the accuracy of which is guaranteed by 
the writer’s extensive personal knowledge of the 
localities. [G. T.S.] 


PALLADIUS (12), patriarch of Antioch, 
A.D. 488-498 (Clinton, #7. R.). He had been a 
presbyter of St. Thecla in the Isaurian Seleucia. 
He succeeded Peter the Fuller in a.p. 488. He 
favoured the cause of Peter Mongus. He died 
in AD. 498, and was followed by Flavian 
(Theophan. pp, 116, 117; Eutych. ii. 111; Le 
Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 729). [E. V.J 


PALLADIUS (18) (Penaprvs), eighth bishop 
of Embrun, succeeded Gallicanus c. a.D. 555, 
but his position, and hence his date, are doubt- 
ful, as in his Acta (given by the Boll. AA. SS. 
Jun. v. 84) he is said to have preceded Galli- 
canus, and ruled five years, A.D. 513-8 [GaLLI- 
cANus (2)] (Gall. Christ. iii. 1060). [J. G.] 


PALLADIUS (14), ST., Oct. 7, bishop of 
Saintes in the latter half of the 6th century, was 
one of the intriguing self-seeking prelates so 
common in France at that epoch. Descended 
from an ancestor of the same name famed for 
his wealth (Greg. Tur. de Glor. Conf. 1x.), he 
seems to have taken orders with no views beyond 
temporal advancement. 

The city of Saintes was included in the 
territory of king Guntram, and against him, 
though a zealous patron of the Church and 
friend of the clergy, Palladius constantly plotted. 
In particular he joined the faction of the pre- 
tender Gundovald, at whose command he conse- 
crated Faustianus as bishop of Dax in 584 (Greg. 
Tur. Hist. France. vii. 31, viii. 2). This action 
was a subject of discussion at the 2nd Council of 
Macon in 585, at which the bishops deposed 
Faustianus and sentenced Palladius, with two 
other prelates to pay a large annual sum for his 
future maintenance [ibid. vili. 20, FAUSTIANUS]. 
Undeterred by this punishment, Palladius appears 
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to have intrigued two years later with emissaries 
of the notorious Fredegund, though the charge 
was not brought home to him (ibid. viii. 43), 

Though lawless and immoral in his life (see 
Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. viii. 2, 7, 22), he was 
not insensible to the external interests of his 
diocese, and exerted himself zealously in the 
building of churches and obtaining of relics. (See 
Greg. Tur. de Glor. Mart. lvi.; de Glor. Conf. 
lvii.; de Mirac. S. Martini, iv. 8, and Greg. 
Magn.. Zpist. xlix., Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxvii. 
834, and. Gall. Christ. x. 259; Boll. Acta SS. 
Oct. iii. 924-35. 

His, signature is found to the canons of the 
Ath Council of Paris held in 573, while in 579 
a council was held in his own see (Mansi, ix. 
868, 921). How long he lived after 595, the 
date of Gregory the Great’s letter cited above, is 
unknown. [S. A. B.J 


PALLADIUS (15), ST., 20th bishop of 
Auxerre, between St. Desiderius and St. Vigi- 
lius, in the first half of the 7th century, was 
abbat of St. Germanus of Auxerre at the time of 
his election. He was present at two councils, 
that of Rheims held in 625 or 630 and that of 
Clichy about 628 (Flodoardus, Hist. Eccl. Rem.- 
li. 5, Migne, Patr. Lat. cxxxy. 102; Mansi, x. 
591, 594, 612). He was an active builder and 
restorer of ecclesiastical edifices in his diocese, 
and his signature is found to the diploma of 
Clovis II. for the monastery of St. Denys of 
Paris in 653 (Migne, Pair. Lat. Ixxxvii. 684). 
He was buried in a church he had built in 
honour of St. Eusebius, and is commemorated on 
the 10th April. In 943 bishop Guido removed 
his bones from their stone tomb to a silver 
coffin-(Boll. Acta SS. Apr. i. 864; Gall. Christ. 
xii. 269). [S. A. B.] 


PALMAS, bishop of Amastris, in Pontus, 
towards theend of the second century. In the last 
decade of that century, he presided over a council 
of the bishops of Pontus, assembled in order to 
report to Victor of Rome the practice of their 
churches with regard to Easter celebration; and 
their decision was in conformity with the Roman 
usage and opposed to that of the Quartodecimans 
(Euseb, H, £. vy, 23). Palmas must then haye 
been old, for it was as senior bishop he presided, 
no see in Pontus, apparently, at that time having 
metropolitan pre-eminence over the others. We 
find mention made of the episcopate of Palmas 
some years earlier, in the letter of Dionysius or 
CoRINTH (see that article) to the church: of 
Amastris (Euseb. H. Z. iv. 23), (G. S.] 


PAMBO (Mdufw, MawBos, Pampus, PAam- 
BAS), a monk of Nitria, a friend of Macarius and 
Isidore; mentioned by Jerome (Zp. xxii. 33, ed. 
Vall.), by Rufinus (Hist. Hecl. ii. 8; Apol. ii. 12), 
and by Falladius (Hist. Laus.10), Jerome attri- 
butes to him the judgment upon a monk, in 
whose cell after death the sum of 100 solidi was 
found. It was to be buried with him, with the 
words, Thy money perish with thee. He received 
Melania on her visit to Nitria (Hist. Laus. 117). 
He was one of those who stood out among the 
solitaries as defender of the Nicene doctrine, and 
died in 393 (Soc, iv, 23; Soz. iii..14; Niceph, 
Call. ix, 14; Boll. Acta SS. 1 Jul. i. 36), 

(W. H. FJ 
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PAMMACHIUS, a Roman senator of the 
Furian family (Jerome, Zp. Ixvi. 6, ed. Vall.) 
prominent in the church of Rome in the 4th 
and 5th centuries. He was cousin to Marcella 
(Jer. Ep. xlix. 4), and is said by Palladius (Hist. 
Laus, ¢. 122) to have been related to Melania. 
He was also allied by friendship to Jerome, 
Paulinus, and afterwards to Augustine. He was 
a fellow student of Jerome at Rome (Zp. xlviii. 
1), but appears to have not been specially con- 
nected with church affairs in early life. No 
mention is made of any intercourse between him 
and Jerome during Jerome’s stay in Rome in 
382-5 : but they probably met, since it was in 
385 that Pammachius married Paulina, the 
daughter of Paula, who the same year went 
with Jerome to Palestine. Pammachius was a 
man of learning, ability and eloquence (Dp. 
Ixxvii. 1, xlix. 3). After his marriage, he seems 
to have occupied himself much with scriptural 
studies and church life. The controversy rela- 
ting to Jovinian interested him, and he is 
thought to have been one of those who procured 
the condemnation of Jovinian from Pope Siricius 
(Tillemont, x. 568). But when Jerome published 
his books against Jovinian (in 392), they ap- 
peared to Pammachius to be too violent. He 
bought up the copies, and wrote a remonstrance 
to Jerome asking him to moderate his language. 
This Jerome refused to do; but he thanked 
Pammachius for the interest he had shewn, and 
hailed him as a well-wisher and defender, and 
promised him to keep him informed of his future 
writings (Zp. xlviii. xlix.). From this time 
their intercourse was constant. 

Pammachius is said by Jerome (xlix. 4) to 
have been designated for the sacerdotium at 
this time by the whole city of Rome and the 
Pontiff. From this some have assumed that he 
was afterwards ordained. The words appear 
rather to imply, that he might on a vacancy be 
elected to the bishoprick itself. But he was 
never ordained. His growing convictions and 
those of his wife, the fact that all his children died 
cat their birth, and that his wife died in child- 
birth (A.D. 397, see Jerome, Zp. 66, addressed to 
him two years later), led him to take monastic 
vows. He did not, however, forego his position 
as a senator, but appeared among the senators 
in their purple in the dark dress of a monk 
(Jerome, Hp. Ixvi.6). He showed his change of 
life by munificent gifts to the poor, and a great 
entertainment which he made for them (Pauli- 
nus, Zp. xiii. 11; see also Pall. Hist. Laus., 122). 
He also, with Fabiola, erected’ a hospital at 
Portus, which became famous throughout the 
world (Jerom, Zp. lxvi. 11), 

At the commencement of the Origenistic con- 
troversy, Jerome wrote to Pammachius his letter 
De Opt. Genere Interpretandi (Dp. lii. ed. Vall.). 
This was in the year 395. On Rufinus coming 
to Rome Pammachius, with Occanus and Mar- 
cella, watched his actions in Jerome’s interest, 
and, on his publication of a translation of Origen’s 
Tlep) "Apx@yv, wrote to Jerome to request him to 
give a full translation of the work (Zp. 83 and 
84). These friends also procured the condemna- 
tion of Origenism by the Pope Anastasius in 
401, and to them Jerome's apology against 
Rufinus was. addressed, and the book Cont. 
Joannem Hierosol. During the Donatist schism 
in Africa, Pammachius, who had property in 


PAMPHILUS 
that province, wrote a letter to the people of 
Numidia, where the schism had begun, exhorting 
them to return to the unity of the church. 
This letter brought him into relations with 
Augustine, who wrote to him (Zp. lviii.) congra- 
tulating him on an action whieh he considered 
likely to conduce to the healing of the schism, 
and desiring that he would read the letter to his 
brother-senators, that they might do as he had 
done. This was in the year 401. After this we 
hear of Pammachius only in connexion with the 
Bible-work of Jerome. Jerome dedicated to 
him his commentaries on the Minor Prophets 
(406) and on Daniel (407), and it was at his 
request that Jerome undertook the commentaries 
on Isaiah and Ezekiel (prefaces to Comm. on 
Am. Dan. Is. and Ezek.). But before the latter 
was finished, Pammachius had died in the siege 
of Rome by Alaric, a.p. 409. He is reckoned 
as a saint by the Roman church, his day being 
Aug. 31st (Acta Sanctorum Aug., vol. vi. p. 555). 
[W. H. F.] 


PAMMO (Mdpper), anchoret, one of the soli- 
taries around Antinoé, is said by St. Athanasius 
(Narratio ad Ammonium, Migne, Pat. Grace. t. 
xxvi. 980) to have concurred with Theodorus, 
abbat of Tabenna, in announcing to Athanasius 
by revelation the emperor Julian’s death, A.D. 
363. [ATHANASIUS, p. 199.] (J. GJ 


PAMPHILUS (1), the celebrated presbyter 
of Caesarea, the founder of the famous library 
in that city, the intimate friend, dvaykatos 
gtaos (Hieron. de Script. Eccl. 75), and literary 
guide of Eusebius the church historian, who, 
after his martyrdom, manifested the depth of his 
devotion by adopting his friend’s name as a sur- 
name, Evo éBios Maupidrov, “ Pamphilus’s Huse- 
bius.” Eusebius composed his friend’s biography 
in three books. The work is entirely lost, and 
our only knowledge of this chief among the 
biblical scholars of his age is derived from a few 
scattered notices in the existing writings of 
Eusebius, and in those of Jerome and Photius. 
The statement of the late writer Nicephorus 
Callistus, that Pamphilus was Eusebius’s uncle, 
his mother being the martyr’s sister, wants all 
confirmation. Pamphilus was a native of Phoe- 
nicia, and, if we accept the somewhat doubtful 
authority of Metaphrastes, was born at Berytus, 
of a wealthy and honourable family. His worldly 
expectations were good, and his intellectual gifts 
might have ensured him a high position in public 
affairs. But an early devotion of himself with 
all his powers to the service of God led to the 
renunciation of all his worldly prospects, to- 
gether with the voluntary surrender of his pro- 
perty for the aid of the needy, and the acceptance 
of a life of strict self-denial and unremitting 
study. Having received his earlier education in 
his native city, he passed to Alexandria, where 
he devoted himself to theological studies under, 
Pierius, the head of the Catechetical school 
there (Routh, Relig. Sacr. iii. 430; Phot. Cod. 
118). Returning to Phoenicia Pamphilus settled 
at Caesarea, of which church he became a pres- 
byter, probably during the episcopate of Aga- 
pius. Here he commenced that which became 
the work of his life, the gathering together a 
collection of books, especially MSS. of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and commentaries upon them, 
Jerome speaks of Pamphilus as emulating the 
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zeal of Demetrius Phalereus and Pisistratus in 
the domain of profane literature, in hunting for 
and obtaining possession of books illustrative of 
Holy Scripture from all parts of the world. 
The library thus formed was subsequently re- 
paired and made good after the injuries it 
received during the persecution of Diocletian by 
Acacius and Euzoius, the successors of Eusebius 
in the see of Caesarea. (Hieron. Zp. 34, vol. i. 
p- 155.) Eusebius himself made a catalogue of 
it. (Euseb. H. Z£. vi. 32.) ‘This library was 
especially rich in codices of the Scriptures, not 
a few of which Pamphilus had transcribed or 
corrected with his own hand. In this work he 
had Eusebius as his zealous coadjutor. (Hieron. 
de Script. Eccl. c. 81.) Jerome speaks of Pales- 
tinian manuscripts of the LXX. current in the 
Syrian church, which, having been carefully 
prepared by Origen, were published by the two 
friends. “Ab Origene elaboratos Eusebius et 
Pamphilus vulgaverunt” (Hieron. Praef. in Para- 
lip. ; adv. Ruffin. ii. 27, tom. ii. p. 522), (See 
the colophons of a Vatican MS. given from 
Migne, Euseb. tom. iv. p. 875, after Mai, Bibl. 
Nov. Patr. iy. in the article Evsrsius in this 
Dictionary, Vol.’ II. p. 310 a). Among other 
priceless literary treasures, the loss of which we 
vainly deplore, was a copy of the so-called 
Hebrew text of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
(Hieron. de Script. Eccl. c. 3) and the Tetrapla 
and Hexapla of Origen in the original copy 
(Hieron. in Tit. iii. 9, tom. vii. p. 734). In the 
€atechetical school of Alexandria Pamphilus had 
conceived the most ardent admiration for its 
most distinguished son, the myriad-minded 
Origen, with whose works he made it his special 
object to enrich his library, copying the greater 
part of them with his own hand (Hieron. de 
Script. Eccl. c. 75). Jerome gloried in the pos- 
session of Origen’s commentaries on the Minor 
Prophets in five-and-twenty volumes, in Pam- 
philus’s autograph; which ‘as the footsteps of 
the martyr’s sufferings,” he valued as much as 
the riches of Croesus (/.c.). Avery early MS. of 
part of the Epistles of St. Paul of the 5th or 
6th century (Codex ccii. Bibl. Coislin.) is stated 
in the colophon to have been collated ‘with an 
autograph of Pamphilus in the library at 
Caesarea (Montfaucon, Bibl. Coislin. pp. 251- 
262). He gave a proof of his zealous affection for 
the memory and good fame of his great teacher 
by devoting the last two years of his life, which 
were spent in prison during the persecution 
of Diocletian and crowned with martyrdom 
A.D. 309, to composing, with the assistance 
of his devoted friend Kusebius, an Apology, or 
Defence of Origen. Of this work, addressed 
to the ‘“Confessors condemned to the mines 
in Palestine,” five books were completed at the 
time of his death, the sixth being added sub- 
sequently by Eusebius (Photius, Cod. 118). 
Photius gives a brief summary of the work, 
of which we have the first book alone in the 
inaccurate Latin version of Ruffinus. (Routh, 
Relig. Sacr. iv. pp. 339, 392.) An unfounded 
doubt has been thrown by Jerome in more 
than one place on the authenticity of this 
apology, which he hardly scruples to accuse 
Ruffinus with haying forged. He bases this 
charge on the statement of Eusebius, ‘ Pamphili 
“Camator et praeco contubernalis,” that Pam- 
- philus wrote nothing but familiar letters, de- 
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voting himself exclusively to the study of and 
meditation on the Scriptures, (Hieron, Zp, 84, 
ad Pammach. et Ocean.; adv. Ruffin. Vib. i. 
c. 2, p, 199, lib. ii. c. 6. p. 223.) | Against’ this 
we may place, not only the express statement of 
Photius referred to above, but also Jerome’s own 
words (de Script. Eccl. c. 75), and what is said 
by Eusebius as to their ‘common share in the 
Apologia (H.,.E. vi. 33, 23), as well as the testi-: 
monies of Socrates (H. EH. iy. 27), and of the 
author of “ Praedestinatus,” c. 43. (Routh, Relig. 
Sacn. iii. 487-512.) It is not the only occasion 
on which Jerome’s ardent partisanship and over- 
fervid temperament led him to make accusations 
which it is difficult either to defend or to excuse. 
(Tillemont, Mém.,Zecl. tom. v. p..750, note 2, 
Saint Pamphile.) Montfaucon, in his Bibliotheca 
Coisliniana, pp. 78-82, printed from a codex 
(No. 25) a brief summary. of the contents of 
the Acts of the Apostles, divided into thirty-nine 
sections, bearing the name of Pamphilus, which 
he does not hesitate to ascribe to the presbyter 
of Caesarea, though by others it is ascribed to 
Euthalius.. Pamphilus was as far as possible 
from that selfishness which has sometimes been 
the opprobrium of scholars. What he knew and 
had acquired he regarded as the common pro- 
perty of those who desired to share it. Eusebius 
describes him as ever ready to help all who were 
in need, either in the matters of the body, the 
mind, or the soul. The copies of the Scriptures. 
which he caused to be made by the body of 
students of which he was the centre, he distri- 
buted gratuitously, while he liberally supplied 
the temporal wants of those who were in dis- 
tress (Euseb. de Martyr. Palaest. c. 11; Hieron, 
adv, Ruffin. i. 9, tom. ii. p. 465). : 
For the history of the persecution in which 
'Pamphilus suffered, and of the companions, eleven 
in number, whom he animated by his example 
and encouraged by his words to meet their 
death, another article may be consulted [EusE- 
BIUS OF CAESAREA, Vol. II. pp. 310, 311)]. ‘The 
persecution hegan A.D, 307, when Pamphilus 
was committed to prison by Urbanus, the 
governor of the city. He continued two years 
in close confinement, cheered by the companion- 
ship of his second self, Eusebius, of whom St. 
Jerome wrote, “‘tantam inter se habuere con- 
cordiam Eusebius et Pamphilus ut unius animae 
homines putes, et ab uno alter nomen acceperit ” 
(Hieron. ad Pammach. et Ocean. Ep. 84). With 
the assistance of his friend he devoted this period 
to the composition of his Defence of Origen, of 
which mention has already been made. At the 
end of the two years, while his ‘‘ Defence” was 
still incomplete, Pamphilus sealed his life-long 
confession of his Master with his blood. ‘The 
centre of a braye company, among whom he 
‘shone out as the sun among the stars.” This 
happened A.D. 309, when Virmilianus had ‘suc- 
ceeded Urbanus as governor. The library col- 
lected by Pamphilus was destroyed when Caesarea 
was taken by the Arabs in the seventh century. 


‘(Buseb. H. L. vii. 32, viii, 13, de Mart, Palaest. 
c.11; Hieron. de Script. Lcel. c. 3, 75; Photius, 
Cod. 118; Metaphrastes apud Euseb. Migne, 
Patrol. Graec, tom. xx. col. 1497-1500; Tille- 
mont, Mém. Eccles. tom. vi. pp. 418-427 ; Cave, 
Hist. Lit, tom. i. p. 150; Fabric. Bibl. Graec, 
tom. x. p. 712; Routh, Relig. Sacr. tom. iii. 
417-512; iv. 339-392.) [E. V.] 
N 2 
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PAMPHILUS (2), bishop of Amida, the 
modern Diarbekir, succeeded Asterius in the early 
part of the fifth century. A fragment of a 
letter written by him to John of Antioch at 
the time of the council of Ephesus is quoted by 
Le Quien, asserting that Christ was passible, not 
in what He was before His Incarnation, but in 
what He then became~ od robr raddvra d jy, 
GAN b yéeyovev, TouTért TH capKi. (Le Quien, 
Or. Christ. ii. 991.) ({E. V.J 


PAMPHILUS (8), bishop of Abydos, in 
the latter half of the 5th century, A letter 
written by him to Peter the Fuller, vehemently 
denouncing his heretical tenets, was read in the 
council of Constantinople a.p. 483 (Labbe, iv. 
1117). [E. V.] 


PAN or PANTA. In one form of the Valen- 
tinian system Jesus is the perfect fruit of all 
the Aeons, each of whom contributes to him his 
own choicest excellency. Consequently, besides 
the names Soter, Christus and Logos, Jesus has 
the name Idyra because dd mdvrwy (Iren. I. ii. 
6, II. xxi. 1), And Irenaeus reports that the 
Valentinian expositors found their doctrine on 
this subject in several texts of Scripture which 
with some looseness of quotation, they pre- 
sented in the forms, may &ppev diavotyor whtpav 
(Exod. xiii. 2), abrés éore ra mdvra, (Col. iii. 11), 
ndyra, eis airoy Kad et abrod Te mdyta (Rom. xi. 
36), év adt@ karouel wav Td TAHPOMA Tis Oed- 
tyros (Col. ii. 9), dyakeparodoacba St Ta 
mdvra €y TE XpioTG 51a Tod @cod (Lph. i. 10). 
Trenaeus suggests that their doctrine was 
derived less from Scripture than from the 
Pandora of Hesiod. (II. xiv. 5, xxi. 2, xxx. 4; 
IV. ii. 2.) [G. S.] 


PANCARIUS (1), deacon of Side, addressed 
by St. Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium. (St. 
Amphil. Zxcerpt. in Migne, Patrol. Graec. 
vol, xxxix. col. 113.) [G. W. D.] 


PANCARIUS (2), a Christian, who after 
some legal proceedings had come into possession 
of a property at Germanicia, or Germaniciana, 
a place in the province of Byzacene, and diocese 
of Hippo, 22 miles S.E. of Aquae Regiae (Ant. 
tin. ly. 3). Before his arrival the priest of the 
place, Secundinus, had been on good terms with 
his parishioners, but after this, as Pancarius 
informs him, they had found fault with him, and 
threatened to destroy not only his house, but 
also the church. Augustine wrote entreating him 
to state his case fairly, so that he might not 
seem to be going beyond his right, and that the 
people might suffer no damage, and above all, to 
prevent violent measures (Aug. Zp. 251). 
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PANCHARIUS, an officer to whom Theo- 
doret wrote in 449, exhorting him to contend 
earnestly for the maintenance of the apostolical 
faith (Theod. Zp. 98). [E. V.] 


PANCRATIANUS, bishop of Braga (Bra- 
cara) said to have presided over the council 
of Braga, 411, when ten bishops met to consult 
for the defence of the church against the inroads 
of the Goths, &., but the acts are doubtful 
(Labbe, Conc. ii. 1507 ; Hardouin, Cone, i. 1189.) 

(J. G.] 
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PANCRATIUS (1), (Sr. Pancras), May 12 
martyr at Rome on the Via Aurelia, A.p. 304. He 
was a Phrygian by birth, but was baptized at 
Rome by the pope himself. He suffered when 
only fourteen years of age with his uncle Diony- 
sius. His martyrdom was very celebrated in the 
earlier ages. His church still gives a title to a 
cardinal, and the saint himself is even yet held 
in veneration at Rome. A well-known parislr 
church in London is called after the English 
form of his name, St. Pancras. Gregory of Tours 
(de Glor. Martt. i. 39) tells us that his tomb was 
outside the walls of Rome, and that it was 
gifted with such powers that perjurers were at 
once seized by the devil if they swore falsely 
before it. Gregory the Great mentions the 
martyr in his epistles (iv. 18 and vi. 49), and in 
Homily (xxvii.) on S. John (Ceill. iii. 29; Tille- 
mont, Mém. v. 260; AA. SS. Boll. Mai. ii. 17; 
Ruinart. AA, Sine, p. 407: Mart. Rom. Vet., 
Usuard.). (G. T. S.] 


PANCRATIUS (2), a presbyter who 
accompanied Lucifer, bishop of Calaris, when 
the latter was sent by Liberius, bishop of Rome, 
with a letter to Constantius, asking him to 
summon a council [Lucirmrus, i. p. 750 az 
HiLarius (81) p. 75 aj. He is mentioned in 
the letter of Liberius which was sent at the 
same time to Eusebius of Vercellae. Athanasius 
(Zp. ad Solitar.) mentions that Pancratius, for 
his loyalty to the orthodox faith at the council 
held at Milan, a.D. 354, was driven into exile. 

(J. Ll. D.J 


PANCRATIUS (8), a friend of Gregory 
Nazianzen, who commended him to Nectarius, 
on his going to Constantinople (Greg. Naz. 
Ep. 31). [E. V.] 


PANCRATIUS (4), a vir illustris, to whom 
and to another named Viator pope Pelagius L., 
between 555 and 560, addressed a letter, urging 
upon them the duty of abstaining from the 
sacrifices of schismatics even more than from 
sacrilege. (Mansi, ix. 731.) [G. W. D.} 


PANCRATIUS (5) deacon of the church of 
Vienne, had retired to a monastery. Gregory 
the Great at his request, when he went to 
Rome on a pilgrimage, wrote, in A.D. 601, to his 
bishop DxEsipERIUs (9) forbidding him to recall 
Pancratius to the service of his church (Epp. 
xii, 35). [F. D.] 


PANESNIU, sometimes called Macarius, an 
ascetic deacon and martyr in Egypt in the year 
A.D. 306. He was born in the same village as 
St. Paesis and his sister Thecla, which went by 
the name of Parva Civitas Apollinis. [Pansts; 
Turcna.] (Cf. Aug. Ant. Georg. Fragm. Eeang. 
Johann. p. xcix.) He suffered under the prefect 
Culcianus. His acts, which are genuine, contain 
many fragments of the Coptic version of the 
Scriptures, including the Lord’s Prayer, With 
the doxology omitting the word kingdom, as 
in the version embodied in the Zeaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, cap. viii. cf. Harnack’s Edit, 
p. 26. They have been printed with an elabo- 
rate commentary and an account of his miracles 
in Aug. Ant. Georg. 8. Coluthi Miracula, p. 163- 
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889. They are very important for the history 
of the Diocletian persecution, In the Hragm. 
Ewang. Johann. by Georgius, p. 415, are learned 
notes on the version of the Lord’s Prayer. 

(G. T. $] 


PANODORUS, an Egyptian chronologer, 
who wrote at the beginning of the 5th century. 
He is almost exclusively known to us through 
the use made of his work by Georgius Syncellus 
(Georeius (68)], who states (p. 617, 18, Bonn 
edition) that Panodorus was an Egyptian monk 
who flourished in the reign of Arcadius (A.D. 
395-408), and in the episcopate of Theophilus, 
the 22nd bishop of Alexandria, who died A.D. 
412. Syncellus usually names Panodorus in 
company with another Egyptian monk and 
chronologer, Anianus; and states (pp. 61, 3; 
‘62, 2) that the two were contemporary. He 
describes (62, 18) the work of Anianus as the 
more concise, and as agreeing with the tradition 
of the apostles and holy fathers. _ It contained 
Easter tables in 11 cycles of 532 years each, 
and probably contained little more than his- 
torical notes accompanying these tables. It 
placed the Incarnation on the 25th March at the 
end of the year of the world 5500, the same 
‘day being set down for the date of the Creation 
and of the Resurrection. The work of Pano- 
dorus on the other hand was fuller and more 
warious, and exhibited greater knowledge of 
profane writers. He counted the years before 
the Incarnation as 5493 years instead of 5500. 
Unger has given reasons for concluding that the 
date of the death of the bishop Theophilus, 
which Syncellus quotes anonymously (p. 59, 5), 
was really taken from the work of Anianus. 
‘This work therefore must have been later than 
12; and therefore the work of Panodorus, 
written in the reign of Arcadius, must have 
heen the earlier of the two. The sources whence 
Panodorus chiefly derived his profane history 
were the works of Africanus, of Eusebius, and 
of Dexippus. Panodorus frequently criticizes 
Eusebius with great severity. A list of the 
principal points on which he founds censure 
will be found in the work from which most 
information about Panodorus can be obtained, 
wiz. Gelzer’s Sextus Julius Africanus und die 
Byzantinische Chronographie. Panodorus shows 
great interest both in Egyptian and in Chaldee 
Tearning, which he endeavours to harmonize with 
the scriptures, reconciling the long Chaldee 
chronology with the shorter chronology of the 
Hebrews, by the hypothesis that the Chaldee 
years were only days. Gelzer imagines that 
Panodorus was one of the Neo-Platonists who, 
foy the end of the 4th century, had made their 

_ peace with the church, and who strove to incor- 
porate with Christianity. some of the ancient 
learning, on which they set the highest tes. 


PANOLBIUS, bishop of Hierapolis (Mabug) 
and metropolitan, succeeded Alexander the 
champion of Nestorius, on his deposition in 435. 
‘Athanasius bishop of Perrha, a suffragan see 
of Hierapolis, having been accused by his 
clergy of various offences before Domnus pa- 
triarch of Antioch, Panolbius was commissioned 
to inquire into the matter. Athanasius however, 
‘instead of meeting his accusers, resigned his 
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bishopric. Panolbius, who was very friendly to 
Athanasius, delayed the election of a successor, 
on which Athanasius resumed his see, and by 
the influence of Cyril of Alexandria and Proclus 
of Constantinople a synod was summoned at 
Antioch, A.D. 445, to examine into the matter, 
and Athanasius was deposed. Previous to this, 
Panolbius had been succeeded as metropolitan 
by John, and was probably dead. The whole 
matter came before the council of Chalcedon at 
its fourteenth session (Labbe, iv. 728 ff.; Le 
Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 927). [ATHANASIUS OF 
PERRHA. | [E. V.] 


PANSOPHIUS (1), the subject of an 
alleged miracle wrought by St. Ambrose. He 
was the infant child of Decens and Pansophia, 
Christians living at Florence; and Paulinus 
relates that he was raised to life by St. Ambrose. 


Life of Ambrose, §§ 28, 50. [AMBROSIUS, 
p- 97 a. note. ] (J. Lu. D.J 
PANSOPHIUS (2), preceptor of the 


empress Eudoxia, ordained bishop of Nicomedia 
by Chrysostom in place of the adventurer Geron- 
tius. His appointment was received with 
hostility by the people of Nicomedia, who were 
much attached to their former bishop, and it 
was necessary to have recourse to force to secure 
his admission. (Soz. H. Z£. viii. 6.) LE. V-] 


PANSOPHIUS (8), a bishop of Pisidia, see 
unnamed, who was deputed by Chrysostom to 
celebrate the Eucharist in his place, his spirit 
having been too much ruffled by the violent 
denunciations of Eusebius bishop of Valentinian- 
opolis against Antonius bishop of Ephesus, to 
officiate himself (Pallad. p. 128). Pansophius 
was also one of the four bishops deputed to con- 
vey to pope Innocent in 404, the appeal of Chry- 
sostom and that of the bishops of his communion 
(ibid. p. 10). [E. V.} 


PANSOPHIUS (@), a count, carried a letter 
of Leo the Great to Flavian of Constantinople. 
(Leonis Zp. xxvi.) [C. G.] 


PANTAENUS, chief of the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria, in the latter part of the 
second century, and perhaps the early years of 
the third. Of his previous life little is known 
with certainty. We are not informed whether 
he was originally a Christian or became one by 
conversion, Our authorities agree, however, 
that he was trained in the Greek philosophy, 
and owed to this training much of his eminence 
as ateacher. Origen, in a passage preserved by 
Eusebius (H. Z, vi. 19), names him as an ex- 
ample—the earliest, apparently, that he is able 
to adduce—of a Christian doctor who availed 
himself of his heathen learning, Eusebius tells 
us (ib. v. 10) that in his zeal for the faith he 
undertook the work of an evangelist in the East, 
and penetrated as far as India; where he found 
that St. Bartholomew had already preached the 
Word, and had left there a copy of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in Hebrew characters, which was still 
treasured by the Christians of that country. 
Jerome (De Viris Ill. xxxvi.) adds (but probably 
without authority) that Pantaenus brought 
back this copy with him to Alexandria, He 
also represents this mission as having been un- 
dertaken at the request of the people of India, 
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ewho had heard his fame as a teacher and sent a 
deputation to solicit his coming. This is by no 
means incredible, considering the celebrity of 
Alexandria asa seat of learning.* But Jerome 
raises a difficulty when he names Demetrius as 
.the bishop by whom he was sent. For Eusebius 
places the accession of Demetrius to the patri- 
-archate in the tenth year of Commodus (H. £. 
-v. 22; ep. Chron.), A.D. 189; while he re- 
presents Pantaenus as head of the Alexandrian 
School in the first year of that reign (HZ. ZL. 
‘v. 9, 10), and distinctly conveys that his appoint- 
ment, to that position took place after his return 
from his Indian mission. 

There is a like conflict of authority concerning 
the relation in which Pantaenus stood towards 
Clement of Alexandria. Eusebius (vy. 11) un- 
hesitatingly assumes that Pantaenus is the un- 
named master whom Clement in his Stromateis 
i. p. 322, Potter), places above all the great 
men: by-whose teaching he has profited, last 
met, but first in power,” in whom he “found 
rest.” Eusebius also tells us (vi. 13) that Cle- 
ment in his Hypotyposes (now lost) “made men- 
tion of Pantaenus as teacher ” (8:dacxdAov), and 
inserted into that work “many of his interpre- 
tations (éxdoxas) and traditions.” In the 
LEclogae e Propheticis appended to the works of 
Clement, we find reference made to “our Pan- 
taenus” (6 Mayraivos juay): but this expression 
does not necessarily convey that the writer (even 
if he were Clement, which is uncertain) spoke 
of Pantaenus as his teacher. It is clear, how- 
ever, that Eusebius, with full access to the works 
of Clement, regarded him as the avowed disciple 
of Pantaenus. To this authority we may add 
that of his friend Pamphilus, who was principal 

author of their joint, Apology for Origen; for 
Photius (Bibiioth. exviii.) states on the authority 
of that work (now. lost) that Clement “ was the 
‘hearer of Pantaenus and his successor in the 
School.” This information Pamphilus no doubt 
had from his master Pierius, himself Head of the 

' same school, a follower of Origen and probably 
less than fifty years his junior. To the same 
effect Maximus the Confessor (Scholia in S, Greg. 
Naz.) styles Pantaenus “the Master ” (ka@nyn- 
Thy) of Clement. Against these authorities we 
have to set Philip of Side (circ. a.D. 427) who 
in his Historia Christiana, as we learn from a 
fragment first published by Dodwell,° made 
“Clement the disciple of Athenagoras, and Pan- 
taenus of Clement.” 

If we must choose between these opposing 
accounts, we cannot hesitate to prefer that’ of 
Eusebius. Dodwell’s attempts to discredit it 
are ineffectual ;* and we may well suppose that 
ghee A oS ries Ae Bea aes Sas a 

» Halloix (Vitae PP. Or. II. p. 852) appositely quotes 
Dion Chrysostom, who writes (circ. A.p. 100) of ‘ Ethio- 
pians, Arabians, Bactrians, Scythians, Persians and 

Indians, flocking to Alexandria.” This passage also 
shows that the India where Pantaenus preached is pro-| 
‘bably to be taken to be India proper. So Jerome (Zp. 
Ixxiv. Ad Magnum), ‘* Pantaenus ... missus est in In- 
diam, ut Christum apud Brachmanos praedicaret.” 
> Gale’s ed. p.19 (quoted by Routh, Rell. S. I.p. 379); 
also Oebler ap. Migne, Patrologia G1. t. xci. col. 1085. 
© Diss. in Iren., Appx. p. 488. From a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, Cod. Baroce. 142. 
“ 4 He argues that when Clement writes of Pantaenus 
“as “teacher” in the Hypotyposes, it is in relation, not to 
ithe writer, but tothe School which Pantaents taught. But 
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Philip’s statement is an instance of the “con- 
fusing of dates ” for which Socrates blames him 
(rovs xpédvous THs toropias ovyxéet, H. EH. vii. 
27). Bail 
This contradiction, however, and with it the 
difficulty concerning the dates of the life of 
Pantaenus above pointed out, may be in great 
measure solved or at least accounted for, if we 
suppose Pantaenus to have been head of the 
school both before and after his ‘sojourn in India, 
and Clement to have filled his place in his ab- 
sence. We know that Origen afterwards quitted 
and resumed the same office in this manner. 
Thus, when Eusebius in the place above cited 
(v. 10) introduces Pantaenus as presiding over 
the school at Alexandria, then proceeds to relate 
his Indian mission, and finally reverts to the 
description of him as head of the school, we are 
to understand him as expressing accurately 
(though awkwardly) the facts of the case. In 
the opening of the chapter he speaks of Pan- 
taenus’s first tenure of the office (dating in or 
before the year 180); at its close, of his second 
tenure of the same (beginning perhaps some 
fifteen years later): and there is room between 
for his mission by Demetrius in 189 or 190. And 
in this way Clement may be regarded as the 
predecessor as well as the successor of Pantaenus. 
Then, having been his deputy he may have con- 
tinued in the school as his colleague. They were 
probably not far from being of an age. If 
Pantaenus was the senior, Clement was the more 
brilliant ; and in the eyes of the Church of Alex- 
andria at the close of the second century, it may 
well have seemed a question which was the 
master and which the disciple. This hypothesis 
agrees with the probable date of Clement’s head- 
ship [CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA]; and likewise 
with the note in the Chronicon of Rusebius, 
under year of Pertinax, or second of Severus (circ. 
193), where we read that at that time Clement 
was in Alexandria, “a most excellent teacher 
(8iddoxados) and shining light (G:éAqume) of 
Christian philosophy,” and Pantaenus “was 
distinguished as an expositor of the Word. of 
God” (ev r@ Oelw Ady diemparrey, Syncell.)- 
Thus also Alexander Bishop of Jerusalem (ap. 
Euseb. H. H. vi.14), ina letter to Origen, couples 
the names of Pantaenus and Clement (placing, 
however, Pantaenus first), as “ fathers,” and 
speaks of them both as recently deceased (rovs 
paraptous exelvous tovs mpoodedcavras). This. 
letter shows, further, that whatever question 
may be raised as to Clement, we may safely 
reckon not only this Alexander, but the illus- 
trious Origen himself, among the scholars of 
Pantaenus. 5 

We have no information as to the date of his 
death, but the passage above cited from the 
Chronicon confirms Jerome in prolonging his 
mS a i eel Oe os doe 
even if this were so; it remains that Clement derived 
“traditions” from him, and therefore was his junior. 
He argues further that Origen’s mention of Pantaenus. 
(Bus. H. Z, vi. 19) as rov mpoyuov conveys that he was 
Origen’s immediate predecessor; and that the combina~ 
tion of his name with. that of Heraclas, implies that. 
they were contemporaries. But it rather seems that 
Origen is here citing Pantaenus as his earliest and Hera- 
clas as his latest instance. The order of succession in 
the School seems to have been (according to Dodwell’s 
fragment) Athenagoras, Pantaenus, Clement, Origen, 
Heraclas, Dionysius, Pierius, : fis 
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activity into the reign of Severus (193-211). 
And it is in no way improbable that he may, as 
Jerome states, have lived on into the following 
reign—a statement repeated in the (later) Roman 
Martyrology. His commemoration is on the 
7th of July. ; 

From the facts above stated it follows that 
Photius is wrong in believing Pantaenus to have 
been a hearer not only “of those who had seen 
the apostles ” (which he may well have been), 
but also “of some of the apostles themselves.” 
A man who was living after the year 193, and 
who was not the senior of Clement by more than 
a generation, could not possibly have been born 
so early as to have been a hearer even of the 
last survivor of the twelve. Photius was pro- 
bably misled by a too literal construction of 
what Clement (Strom., ut supr.) says of his 
teachers,—that they “had received the true 
tradition of the blessed doctrine straight from 
the holy Apostles Peter, James, John and Paul.” 

His philosophic training, according to Eusebius 
(followed by Jerome) was in the Stoic school. 
Philip of Side, on the other hand, describes him 
as ‘an Athenian, a Pythagorean philosopher.” 
There is no incompatibility between these state- 
ments; for, as Mosheim well suggests (Dissertt. 
ad H. E. pertt. p. 94), a Christian divine could 
not implicitly follow any one heathen school, 
but must necessarily become such an Eclectic as 
Clement claims to be (Strom. I. vii. p. 338), 
adopting from each sect “such of its tenets as 
teach righteousness together with godly know- 
ledge.” Thus from the Stoic he would gather 
views of human duty; from the Pythagorean 
and Platonist, conceptions of God and things 
spiritual. Whether Philip means to convey 
that he was “ Athenian ” by birth or merely by 
education, does not appear. Assuming that 
Pantaenus is the “teacher” described in the 
Stromateis (p. 322), it may be inferred from the 
title of “Sicilian bee” there given to him, that 
Clement believed him to have come from Sicily. 
The notion that he was of Jewish origin (Halloix, 
Vitae Serr. sacrr.ii. p. 840) is baseless, and arose 
from a misreading of the above passage of the 
Stromateis, through which the last of Clement’s 
teachers was confounded with a former one 
whom he calls “the Hebrew by origin.” * 

Of his literary works, Eusebius tells us that 
in them he “interpreted (émopynuart(duevos) 
the treasures of the divine dogmas ;” Jerome, 
that he left “many commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures.” Both however give us to understand 
that the church owed more to his spoken utter- 
ances than to his writings. And to all appear- 
ance the two fragments which alone have reached 
us as from him (see Routh, Relliquiae, i. p, 378) 
are relics of his oral rather than of his written 
teaching. One bears the character of a verbal 
reply to a question proposed to him; it is pre- 
served by Maximus the Confessor* (Scholia 


. € ’Avéxadev. Haulloix is wrong also in rendering this 
word “ex alta stirpe oriundus.” Cf. for it Bus. H. Z. 
4. 2, and passim, 

Maximus however must have known of writings of 
Pantaenus ; for in accounting for the fact that Eusebius 
makes no mention of the works of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, he remarks that he is equally silent con- 
cerning those of Pantaenus (o¥d& wyv Mavtatvoy rovs 
movous dveypdiparo. Prol. in Opp. S. Dion. Ar. 
p. xxxvi, ed. Plantin., 1634). 
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in &. Greg. Naz., as above referred to), who, 
in illustration of the teaching of Dionysius 
the Areopagite concerning the Divine will, tells 
us that Pantaenus when asked by certain philo- 
sophers, “in what manner Christians suppose 
God to know things that are ? ” replied, “ Neither 
by sense things sensible, nor by intellect things 
intelligible. For it-is not possible that He who 
is above the things that are, should apprehend 
the things that are according to the things that 
are. But we say that He knows the things 
that are, as acts of His own will (ds tdia @eA7- 
para); and we give good reason for so‘ saying 3 
for if by act of His will He hath made all things 
(which reason ‘will not gainsay), and if it is 
eyer both pious and right to say that God knows 
His own will, and He of His will hath made 
each thing that hath come to be; therefore God 
knows the things that are as acts of His own 
will, inasmuch as He of His will hath made the 
things that are.” The other, contained in the 
Eclogae (as above) is introduced by “Our Pan- 
taenus used to say ” (€Aeye), and lays down as. 
a principle in interpreting prophecy, that it 
“for the most part utters its sayings indefinitely 
{as to time], using the present sometimes for the 
future and sometimes for the past.” This maxim 
is adduced by the writer in support of his inter- 
pretation of the words “In the sun He hath set 
His tabernacle ” (Ps. exviii. 4, LXX.) as meaning 
the Church taken into God; the passage being 
one of a continuous series of excerpts taken 
apparently from a Commentary on’ that Psalm. 
And it is noteworthy that Anastasius of Sinai 
[ANASTASTUS SINAITA (3)], in the 7th century, 
inhis Contemplations on the Hexaémeron (quoted 
by Routh, t. I. p. 15), twice cites Pantaenus as 
one of his authorities for a kindred interpreta- 
tion, according to which Christ and his Church 
are foreshown in the history of the Creation of 
Paradise (I. p. 860; VII. cont. p. 893 in Bibl. 
Maz. PP. tom. ix. ed. Lyons, 1677). But the 
true inference from these references seems to 
be, not that Pantaenus wrote commentaries on 
Genesis, or on the Psalms,® but that he led the 
way in the method of spiritual or mystical 
interpretations of the Old Testament, which is 
usually associated with the names of his more 
famous followers, Clement and Origen. 

In the former of the passages above referred 
to, Anastasius describes him as “ Priest of the 
church of the Alexandrians (rijs “AAckavdpéwv 
icpeds);”" which is noteworthy, in the absence 
of all direct information concerning the time 
and place, or even the fact, of his ordination. 
That he wasa priest may be inferred—not indeed 
fiom his headship of a school, as we learn from 
the case of Origen, but—from the fact that he 
was sent by his bishop to evangelize India. 


& We know from Photius (Bibl. cix.) that Clement in 
the Hypott. dealt largely “‘in the interpretation of 
Genesis, Exodus, and the Psalms.” 

h The Greek of this passage is given by Halloix, 
p. 851. The complete work is extant in Latin only, 

i Routh quotes from the India Orientalis Christiana 
of Paulinus a S. Bartholemaeo, a description of one of 
the groups engraved on the bronze doors of the Basilica 
di S. Paolo fuori le mure (built by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, A.D. 383), representing St. Thomas the Apostle 
and Pantaenus; the latter holding in his hand the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. But the engraving of this 
group as given by Ciampini (Vetera Monwmenta, t. 1. 
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Besides the authors already quoted, see Nice- 
phorus Callistus (14th century) IV. xxxii., who 
however adds little to the information given by 
earlier writers; Baronius, Annales, s, a. 183; 
Cave, Primitive Fathers, p. 185 (1677); Hist. 
Litt. t. I. p.51 (1688) ; Du Pin, Auteurs Ecclés., 
t. I. pt. i. p. 184; Lardner, Credibility, ch. xxi.; 
Le Quien, Oriens Chr. t. II. coll. 382, 391; 
Tillemont, Mémoires, t. III. p.170. [J. Gw.] 


PANTALEON (1), July 17, a physician 
and martyr at Nicomedia, in the Diocletian per- 
secution. His relics were carried to Africa, and 
thence were translated with those of St. Cyprian 
to the Church of St. John Bap. in Lyons (Ado. 
Mart.). (G. T. S.J 


PANTALEON (2), notary, mentioned in 
several letters of Gregory the Great. The first, 
in A.D, 593, directs him to inquire into the case of 
EVANGELUS (4). In A.D. 598 Gregory sent him 
to Sicily to recover communion plate which had 
been sold there by certain clerics from Italy. 
The next year Gregory charged the defensor, 
Sergius, to see that Pantaleon’s mother-in-law’s 
claims to the property of her uncle, who had 
died childless and intestate, were not prejudiced 
by the absence of her son-in-law on the business 
of the church. In a.p. 600 Gregory sent him to 
Genoa about the consecration of the new bishop 
of Milan. In a.p. 602 Gregory wrote to him 
about the church estates in Sicily under his 
management, and directed him to restore to the 
colont on them any sums which had been unjustly 
exacted from them. (pp. iii. 41; viii. 26; 
ix. 46; xi. 3; xii. 41; xiii. 34.) [F. D. 


PANTALEON (8), rebuked, in a letter 
addressed to him by pope Martin I., for sending 
untrue information of a disparaging character 
about Stephen, bishop of Dorus. (Migne, Pat. 
Lat. \xxxvii. 169.) [G. W. D.] 


PANULVIUS, an Egyptian bishop, who 
assisted in the consecration of Timotheus Salo- 
phaciolus. (Leonis Dp. clxxiii.) [C. G.] 


PAPAS (Puapas), 8th catholicus of Seleucia 
on the Tigris, skilled in the Greek and Persian 
tongues. (Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 1105.) He 
is said to have been present at the council of 
Nice, A.D. 325, or more probably only repre- 
sented by his suffragans Simeon and Sadost, 
and to have died a.p. 326 (Greg. Barhebr. Chron. 
Geel. iii. 27 sq. in Assem, Bibl. Or. i. 186, ii. 397, 
iii. 346, 612). (J. GJ 


PAPGEN, catholicus of Armenia a.p. 487- 
492, (Saint-Martin, Mém. sur ? Arménie. 1. 437.) 
[S485 


PAPHNUTIUS (1), deacon of the church 
of Boou, a military station in Egypt, and martyr 


iv. pl. 38, qu. 27), to which Paulinus Tefers, by no 
means bears out this description; for the figure holding 
the volume (?) is evidently Thomas, and the other 
figures seem disciples. Ciampini himself takes it to 
represent the Apostle’s martyrdom. Moreover, the 
doors bore an inscription dated 1070, Stating ‘that they 
were made for Alexander IY. (II.) in Constantinople, 
Their evidence therefore could not have weight. They 


were partly destroyed in the fire which ruined this 
venerable church in 1824. 
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under Culcianus the prefect in the persecution of — 


Diocletian. -He and a soldier named Silbon, 
welcomed the martyr Panesniu when he was cast 
into prison, as recorded in’ Aug. Ant. Georgii 
de Miraculis 8, Coluthi et S. Panesniu, pp. 183, 
322. Pe ‘(G. T. S.J 


PAPHNUTIUS (2), Sep. 11, bishop in Upper 
Thebais, who suffered mutilation and banishment 
for the faith (Socrates, H. E.i.c.11; Theodoret, 


H. E. i. c.7). At the council of Nicaea a.p. 325," 


he was much honoured as a confessor, and 


specially by Constantine (Socrates, i).). When - 


at that council it was proposed to enforce the 
law of clerical celibacy [D. C, A., Ce1aBacy, 
p- 325] Paphnutius rose up and earnestly 
opposed it, on the ground of both principle 
and expediency, and prevailed (Socrates, %.). 
He closely adhered to the cause of St. Athanasius, 
and attended him at the council of Tyre, a.p. 
335. As to his appearance there Rufinus (Z. Z. 
i. c. 17), followed by Sozomen (H. Z. ii. c. 25), 
tells a dramatic story of his going up to Maxi- 
mus of Jerusalein, reproaching him for being in 
Arian company, and explaining to him the exact 
position of affairs [Maximus (13)]. (Fleury, 
A. E, xv. c. 263 Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. iii. 420, 
450; Boll. Acta SS. 11 Sept. iii. 778.) 
fJsGay 


PAPHNUTIUS (8), an anchoret of the 
Meletian schism, called by Epiphanius néyas dvfp, 
whose mother had been a confessor. After the 
death of Meletius, he and others of the party 
(Joannes (239), Cattinicus (4)] being hard 
pressed by Alexander patriarch of Alexandria, 
sought permission from the emperor Constantine, 
but in vain, to continue their separate assemblies. 
(Epiph. Haer, Ixviii. 5, 6; Tillem. vi. 234.) 

[C. H.] 


PAPHNUTIUS (4), (Magvodrios Sdews), 
bishop of Sais in Lower Egypt, present at the 
council of Alexandria in 362 (Athanas. Tomus 
ad Antioch. in Pat. Gr. xxvi. 795, 807; Tillem. 
vi. 588). C. H.] 


PAPHNUTIUS (5) (Parnurius, Pynu- 
PHIUS, surnamed Bousanus, and CEPHALA), 
an anchoret and priest in the Scetic desert in 
Egypt. Cassian’s words (Coll. iv. c. 1) regarding 
his promotion of abbat Daniel [Dante (2)] to 
the diaconate and priesthood have been held to 
prove that a presbyter had the power of ordain- 
ing, but Bingham (Ant. Bk. ii. 3, 7) will not 
admit that Cassian is to be understood in 
that sense. When Cassian visited him in A.D. 
395, he was ninety years of age, but hale and 
active, never leaving his cell but on Saturday 
and Sunday for attendance at church five 
miles distant, and for carrying home his week’s 
supply of water; his chief graces, often alluded 
to by Cassian, were patience and humility (Coll. 
iii. c. 1). He seems to have fled twice from 
the Scetic into Syria for greater solitude and 
perfection (Cass. De Coen. Inst. iy. cc. 30, 31), 
and with some others, a.D. 373, he had already 
found refuge at Diocaesarea in Palestine. [Mux- 
LANtA (1)] Tillem. vi. 250-1, ed. 1732.) When 
the anthropomorphic controversy arose between 
Theophilus bishop of Alexandria and the monks 


a 


7. 
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in the Egyptian desert, Paphnutius took the 
side of the bishop and orthodoxy (Cass. Coll. x. 
¢. 2); his attempt to convert the aged Sera- 
pion and his failure, till Photinus came, is 

very curious (Cass. Coll. x. ¢. 3). To him there 
is attributed (Vit. Patrwm, ap. Migne, Pat. Lat. 

Ixxiii. 211 sq.) a Life of St. Onuphrius. Cassian 
-also represents Paphnutius as giving instruction 
‘on the duty of self-abnegation to a new disciple 
._ whom he had admitted into his monastery 
(Cass., De Coen. Inst. iy. cc. 32 sq.), and again 
the whole of his third Conference at Scetis is 
on the same subject De tribus abrenuntiationibus 
(Coll. iii. cc. 1-22). He treats first of the several 
forms of God’s call, and then of the spiritual, 
personal, and material renunciations, confirming 
his arguments by texts of Scripture, and meeting 
objections (Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. vi. 291, viii. 164, 
176; Fleury, H. L. xx. c. 7, xxi. cc. 1 sq.). 

[J. GJ 


PAPHNUTIUS (6), an anchorite of the 
Thebaid in the 4th century, commemorated by 
Palladius and Rufinus, who describe especially 
the esteem in which he held men who were 
living an upright secular life. (Pallad. Hist. 
Laus. 62-5; Ruf. Hist. Mon. 16 ; Sozom. iii. 14 ; 
Niceph. Call. H. E. ix. 14.) [W. H. FJ 


PAPHNUTIUS (7), an Egyptian bishop who 
assisted in the consecration of Timotheus Salo- 
phaciolus. (Leonis Zp. elxxiii.) [C. G.] 


PAPIANILLA, wife of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
and daughter of the Emperor Avitus. She 
brought her husband as dowry a house and 
lands at Avitacum in the Auvergne, which with 
the country life of the time are charmingly 
described in one of Sidonius’s letters (Zpist. ii. 
2; Roscia (v. 16). She bore him three or four 
children before they separated, as is said, on his 
becoming bishop of Clermont, in obedience to the 
canons. She seems to have been still living in 
the year 474 (Grégoire et Collombet, @uvres de 
Sidoine traduites, pref. xx. xxvi.; Ceillier, x. 379). 

; (Ss. A. BJ 


PAPIAS (1), bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia 
(Euseb. H. H. iii, 36) in the first half of the 
second century. With regard to the name, 
Lightfoot says (Coloss. p. 48), “ Papias, or (as it 
is very frequently written in inscriptions) 
Pappias, is a common Phrygian name. It is 
found several times at Hierapolis, not only in 
inscriptions (Boeckh, 3930, 3912 a, add.), but 
even on coins (Mionnet, iv. p. 301). This is 
explained by the fact, that it was an epithet of 
the Hierapolitan Zeus (Boeckh, 3912 a, Mamlg Aut 
corip.).” As applied to the god the name 
would express his fatherly character ; as applied 
to a mortal it would be equivalent to the Greek 

- Diogenes. There is, in fact, one inscription 
(Boeckh, 3817) in which we find a Papias also 
called Diogenes. The date of Papias used to be 
regarded as determined by a notice in the Pas- 
chal Chronicle, which records his martyrdom at 
Pergamus under the year 163. Accordingly, 
the later Greek writers give Papias the title of 
martyr (Photius, Cod. 232). Lightfoot, however, 
(u. s.) has convincingly shewn that this notice in 
the Paschal Chronicle is derived from a passage 
in Eusebius (iv. 15), where mention is made of 
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the martyrdom at Pergamus of one Papylus, 
together with Carpus and Agathonice; and it 
appears from still extant Acts of these martyrs 
that it was considerably later (viz. in the Decian 
persecution) that they suffered. The identifica- 
tion, therefore, of Papylus with Papias is found 
to be a mere blunder. We have therefore no 
ground for asserting that Papias lived so late as 
A.D. 163, and we shall presently see reason for 
at least placing his literary activity considerably 
earlier in the century. 

What has given celebrity to the name of 
Papias is his authorship of a treatise in five 
books called “Expositions* of Oracles of the 
Lord” (Aoyley Kupiaxdy é&nyioets), on which 
title we shall make further remark presently. 
The object of the book seems to have been to throw 
light on the Gospel history, and in particular 
to do so by the help of oral traditions which 
Papias had been able to collect from those who 
had come in contact with surviving members of 
the Apostolic circle. The fact that Papias lived 
at a time when it was still possible to meet such 
persons, has given such importance to his testi- 
mony, that though only some very few frag- 
ments of his work remain, they have given 
occasion to whole treatises; every word of these 
fragments being rigidly scrutinised, and, what 
is less reasonable in the case of abook of which 
so little is known, arguments being built on the 
silence of Papias about sundry matters which it 
is supposed he ought to have mentioned and 
assumed that he did not. It is necessary to give 
at length the first and most important of the 
fragments, a portion of the preface preserved by 
Eusebius (iii. 39); from which we can infer the 
object of the work and the resources which 
Pupias claimed to have available. “And I will 
not scruple also to give for thee a place along 
with my interpretations to whatsoever at any 
time I well learned from the elders and well 
stored up in memory, guaranteeing its truth. 
For I did not, like the generality, take pleasure 
in those who have much to say, but in those 
who teach the truth; nor in those who relate 
their strange commandments, but in those who 
record such as were given from the Lord to the 
Faith and come from the Truth itself. And if 
ever any one came who had been a follower of 
the elders, I would enquire as to the discourses 
of the elders, what was said by Andrew, or what 
by Peter, or what by Philip, or what by Thomas 
or James, or what by John or Matthew or any 
other of the disciples of the Lord; and the 
things which Aristion and the elder John, the 
disciples of the Lord, say. For I did not think 
that I could get so much profit from the contents 
of books as from the utterances of a living and 
abiding voice.” 

From the use of the singular ‘for thee’ in the 
opening words, we infer that the work of Papias, 
like those of St. Luke, was inscribed to some 
individual. The first sentence of the extract 
had evidently followed one in which the writer 
had spoken of the “interpretations” which 
appear to have been the main subject of his 
treatise, and for joining his traditions with 
which he conceives it to be necessary to make an 
apology. ‘Thus we see that Papias is not making 


® The authorities leave it uncertain whether this first 
word in the title is singular or plural. 
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a first attempt to write the life of our Lord ora 
history of the apostles, but that he assumes the 
previous existence of a written record on which 
he comments, and which he tries to illustrate. 
‘Those whom Papias enumerates as the ultimate 
sources of his traditions are divided by him into 
two classes: Andrew, Peter, and others, of whom 
he speaks in the past tense; and Aristion and 
John the Elder, of whom he speaks in the 
present. As the passage is generally understood, 
Papias does not claim to have more than a 
second-hand knowledge of what any of these had 
xelated, but had made it his business to enquire 
from any one who had conferred with elders, 
what Andrew, Peter, &c., Aad said, and what John 
and Aristion were saying; the difference being 
that the two last were the only two surviving 
at the time of his enquiries. But considering 
that there is a change of pronouns, the rf of the 
first clause being replaced by & in the second, 
we are disposed to think that there is an anaco- 
luthon, and that Papias did not intend this & to 
depend on the adjacent yerb dvéxpwov. We 
believe his meaning, however ill expressed, 
to be that he learned, by enquiry from others, 
things that Andrew, Peter, and others had said, 
and also stored up in his memory things which 
Aristion and John said in his own hearing. 
Certain it is that Eusebius here understands 
Papias to claim to have been a hearer of this 
John and of Aristion, and intimates that he does 
so because several of the traditions given in the 
course of the work are stated to have been derived 
from one or other of these two authorities. 

The question arises, in what sense does Papias 
use the word “elders” in this passage? It is 
‘quite an ordinary use of the word to apply it to 
the men of a former generation ; and so it would 
be most natural to understand it here as used of 
the men of the first generation of Christians, if 
it were not that in the second clause the title 
seems to be refused to Aristion, who is neverthe- 
less described as a disciple (by which we must 
understand a personal disciple) of our Lord. 
‘And as those mentioned in the first group are 
all apostles, there is room for doubt whether the 
word “elder,” as Papias used it, did not include, 
besides antiquity, the idea of official dignity. On 
the question whether the John mentioned along 
‘with Aristion is different from John the apostle 
previously mentioned, see JOANNES PResBYToR, 
Vol. IIL., p. 398. 

The fragment quoted enables us to fix 
within certain limits the date of Papias. He 
is evidently separated by a whole generation 
from the apostolic age; he describes himself as 
living at a time when it was no exceptional 
occurrence to meet a person who had been a 
hearer of the apostles, and (if we under- 
stand him rightly) he had met two who pro- 
fessed to have actually seen our Lord Himself. 
Husebius tells that Philip the apostle (some 
suppose that he ought to have said Philip the 
deacon) came to reside at Hierapolis with his 
daughters; and that Papias, on the authority 
of these daughters, tells a story of a miracle 
performed by Philip of raising a man from the 
dead. Eusebius certainly understood Papias to 
describe himself as contemporary with these 
daughters, and as having heard the story from 
themselves. If these were the same whom 
‘St. Luke describes as prophesying at Caesarea in 
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the year dd, and if we suppose them to have 
been young women then, they might have 
been still alive at Hierapolis between 100 and 
110. This is quite as late as persons were 
likely. to be met with in Asie who had been 
hearers of Peter and others who, according to 
all tradition, died. before the destruction of 
Jerusalem; and even the year 100 is later than 
we should expect to find a person alive who 
could be called a personal disciple of our Lord. 
On the other hand, Papias speaks of his enquiries 
in the past tense; and therefore we may easily 
believe that a considerable time elapsed before 
he published in his treatise the results of these 
enquiries, On the whole, we think that we shall 
not be far wrong in dating the work of Papias 
about A.D. 130. 

There is every appearance that Papias lived 
after the rise of Gnosticism, and was not un- 
affected by the controversies to which it gave 
occasion. Strong asceticism was a feature which 
characterised some of the earliest of the Gnostic 
sects; and their commandments, Touch not, 
taste not, handle not, may well have been “the 
strange commandments” to which Papias refers. 
And Lightfoot is probably right in thinking that 
the sarcasm in the phrase “those who have so 
very much to say ” may have been aimed at the 
work on the gospel by Basilides in twenty-four 
books, and some similar productions of the Gnostic 
schools of which the later book “ Pistis Sophia ” 
remains as a sample, eh takes 

Of the traditions recorded by Papias, what 
has given rise to most discussion and has been 
made the foundation of most theories is, what he 
relates concerning the gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, which he is the first to mention by name. 
We quote the passages at length. Concerning 
Mark he says, “This also the elder {John} 
said: Mark having become the interpreter. of 
Peter wrote accurately everything that he re- 
membered of the things that. were either said or 
done by Christ ; but however not in order. For 
he neither heard the Lord nor had been a fol- 
lower of His; but afterwards, as I said, was a 
follower of Peter, who framed his teaching 
according to the needs [of his heazers], but not 
with the design of giving’a connected account 
of the Lord’s discourses [or oracles]. Thus 
Mark committed no error in thus writing down 
some things as he remembered them. For he took 
heed to one thing: not to omit any of the things 
he had heard, or to set down anything falsely 
therein.” Concerning Matthew, all that remains 
of what Papias says is, “So then Matthew com- 
posed the oracles in Hebrew, and every one 
interpreted them as he could.” Until quite 
recent times no doubt was entertained that 
Papias. here speaks of what we now know as 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark; and mainly 
on the authority of these passages was founded 
the general belief of the Fathers, that Matthew’s 
gospel had been originally written in Hebrew, 
and that Mark’s gospel is founded on the teach- 
ing of Peter, But some modern critics have 
contended that our present first two gospels do 
not answer the descriptions given by Papias of 
the works of which he speaks. There is a 
striking resemblance between these two as we 
have them at present ; but Papias’s description, 
it is said, would lead us to think of them as 
very different. Matthew’s gospel, according te 
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Papias, was a Hebrew book, containing an account 
only of our Lord’s discourses; for so Schleier- 
macher would have us translate r& Adyia, the 
word which we have rendered “ oracles.” Mark, 
on the other hand, wrote in Greek, and recorded 
what was done as well as what was said by Christ. 
Again, Mark’s gospel, which in its present state 
has the same claims to orderly arrangement as 
Matthew’s, was, according to Papias, not written 
in order. The conclusion then which has been 
drawn from these arguments is, that Papias’s 
testimony does not relate to our present gospels 
of Matthew and Mark, but to certain unknown 
originals out of which these gospels sprang ; 
and accordingly there are several who constantly 
speak of “the original Matthew” the “ Ur- 
Marcus,” though there is no particle of evi- 
dence beyond what may be extracted from 
- this passage of Papias that there ever was 
any gospel by Matthew or Mark different 
from those we have got. Renan even under- 
takes to give an account of the process by 
which the two very distinct works known to 
Papias, Matthew’s collection of discourses, and 
Mark’s collection of anecdotes, came into their 
present mutually resembling forms. In the 
early times, every possessor of anything that 
purported to be a record of our Lord, desired to 
have the story complete; and would write into 
the margin of the little book which was his own 
property, anything he met elsewhere that 
touched his heart; and so the book of Mark’s 
anecdotes was enriched by a number of traits 
from Matthew’s “ discourses” and vice versa. 
- If this theory were true, we should expect to 
find in early times a multitude of gospels differ- 
ing in their order and in their selection of facts, 
according as different possessors of MSS. had 
differently inserted the discourses or events 
which touched their hearts. Why we should 
have now exactly four versions of the story is 
hard to explain on this hypothesis. We should 
expect that, by the process of mutual assimilation 
which has been described, all would in the end 
have reduced themselves to asingle gospel. The 
solitary fact to which Renan appeals in support 
of his theory in reality refutes it; the fact, 
namely, that the pericope of the adulteress 
(John vii. 53—viii. 11) is absent from some 
MSS. and differently placed in others. Such 
a state of things. is so unusual that critics 
have generally inferred that this pericope 
cannot bea genuine part of St. John’s gospel ; 
but if Renan’s theory were true, the pheno- 
mena which present themselves in a small 
degree in the case of this story ought to shew 
themselves in a multitude of cases. There ought 
to be a multitude of parables and miracles with 
respect to which we should be uncertain whether 
they were common to all the evangelists or 
special to one; and what place in that one they 
ought to occupy. Further, according to the 
hypothesis stated, Mark’s design was more com- 
‘prehensive than Matthew’s. Matthew only 
-related our Lord’s discourses; Mark, the “ things 
said or done by Christ;” that is to say, both 
discourses and anecdotes. If this were so, Mark’s 
gospel would differ from Matthew’s by excess, and 
Matthew’s gospel would read like an abridg- 
ment of St. Mark’s, Exactly the opposite is 
the case, X 
’ To deal first with the last point, we count it 
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a mere blunder to translate Adyia discourses as 
if it were the same as Adyous. In the New 
Testament (Acts vii. 38, Rom. iii. 2, Heb. v. 12, 
1 Pet. iv. 11) the word has its classical meaning 
“oracles,” and is applied to the inspired utter- 
ances of God in the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. Nor is there any reason to think that 
when St. Paul for example says that to the Jews 
were committed the oracles of God, he confined 
this epithet to those parts of the Old Testament 
which contained Divine sayings and refused it 
to those narrative parts from which he so often 
drew lessons (Rom. iv. 3, 1 Cor. x. 1, xi. 8, Gal. iv. 
21). So likewise Philo quotes as a Adyioy the 
narrative in Gen. iv. 15, ‘The Lord set a mark 
upon Cain,’ &c., and as another oracle the words 
(Deut. x.), ‘The Lord God is his inheritance.’ The 
word is used in the same way by the Apostolic 
Fathers, Thus in Clement (1 Cor. 53) 7a Adyia 
Tod Qe0d is used as equivalent to tas fepas 
ypapas. (See also c. 19, Polye. ad Phil. 7.) 
Knowing as we do from Papias’s younger con- 
temporary Justin Martyr that the reading of 
the gospels had in his'time become part of the 
Christian public worship, we may safely pro- 
nounce the silent substitution of one gospel for 
another to be a thing inconceivable; and we 
conclude that, as we learn from Justin that the 
gospels had been set on a level with the Old 
Testament in the public reading of the Church, 
so we know from Papias that the ordinary name 
7a Aoyia for the Old Testament books had in 
Christian use been extended to the gospels which 
were called ra kupiarc& Adyia, the “oracles of 
our Lord.” ‘There is no reason to imagine that 
the work of Papias himself was limited to an 
exposition of our Lord’s discourses; we trans- 
late therefore its title Kupiaxa@v Aoylwr etnynces 
Expositions of the Gospels. 

The manner in which Papias speaks of St. 
Mark’s gospel quite agrees with the inspired 
authority, which the title,.as we understand it, 
implies. Three times in this short fragment he 
attests Mark’s perfect accuracy. “ Mark wrote 
down accurately everything that he remem- 
bered.” ‘Mark committed no error.” -“ He 
made it his rule not to omit anything he had 
heard or to set down any false statement there- 
in.” And yet for some reason Papias was dis- 
satisfied with Mark’s arrangement and thought 
it necessary to apologise for it. No account of 
the passage is satisfactory which does not ex- 
plain why, if Papias reverenced Mark so much, 
he was dissatisfied with his order. Here the 
hypothesis breaks down at once, that Papias was 
only in possession of two documents unlike in 
kind, the one a collection of discourses, the 
other of anecdotes. Respecting Mark’s accuracy 
as he did, Papias would certainly have accepted 
his order if he had not been in possession of 
some other document, to which, in this respect, 
he attached more value, going over the same 
ground as St. Mark’s, but giving the facts in a 
different order. The question then remains 
to be answered, If Papias held that Mark’s 
gospel was not written in the right order, what, 
in his opinion, was the right order? Strauss 
considers and rejects three answers to this ques- 
tion, as being all irreconcileable at least with 
the supposition that the gospel known to Papias 
as St. Mark’s was that which we receive under 
the name: (1) that the right order was St. 
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John’s ; (2) that it was St. Matthew’s; (3) that 
Papias meant to deny to Mark the merit, not 
only of the right order, but of any orderly 
arrangement whatever, The first of these three 
solutions is defended with great ability by 
Lightfoot (Contemp. Rev. Oct. 1875, p. 848). 
Besides these three there remains another, which 
we believe to be the true one, namely that what 
Papias regarded as the right order was St. 
Luke’s. ‘The reason why this solution has been 
generally set aside is that no mention of St. 
Luke’s gospel is made in any of the fragments 
of Papias which have reached us, from which it 
has been assumed to be certain that he was un- 
acquainted with Luke’s writings. If we had 
the whole work of Papias and found he had said 
nothing about St. Luke it might be reasonable 
to build arguments on his silence; but we have 
no right to assume that he was silent merely 
because Eusebius found in Papias no statement 
about St. Luke which he thought worth inclu- 
ding in the few brief extracts which he gives, 
Lightfoot has shewn (Coloss. p. 52) that it is 
not the habit of Eusebius without some special 
reason to copy references made by his predeces- 
Sors to undisputed books of the Canon. Hilgen- 
feld finds in the preface of Papias echoes of the 
preface to St. Luke’s gospel which induce him 
to believe that Papias knew that gospel. To us 
this argument does not carry conviction, but 
there is every appearance that Papias was ac- 
quainted with the Acts. In one fragment he 
mentions Justus Barsabas: in another he gives 
an account of the death of Judas Iscariot, which 
seems plainly intended to reconcile the story in 
St. Matthew’s gospel with that told in the Acts. 
One of the extant fragments has every appear- 
ance of having been part of a comment on our 
Lord’s words preserved by St. Luke, “I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” At all 
events, if in explaining the language used by 
Papias we have to choose between the hypothesis 
that he was unacquainted with Luke’s gospel, 
and the hypothesis that the Matthew and Mark 
which he knew perished without leaving any 
trace of their existence, and were in the next 
generation silently replaced by another Matthew 
and Mark, the former hypothesis is plainly to 
be preferred if it will give an equally good 
account of the phenomena. 

But if we assume that Papias recognised St. 
Luke’s gospel, his language with respect to 
Mark’s is at once accounted for. Luke’s preface 
declares it to be the Evangelist’s intention to 
write in order, ypawa kadetjs ; but even a care- 
Jess reader must perceive that his order is 
neither the same as Mark’s nor as Matthew’s. 
On this difference we conceive Papias undertook 
to throw light by his traditional anecdotes. 
And his account of the matter in the case of St. 
Mark’s gospel is that Mark was but the inter- 
preter of Peter, whose teaching he accurately 
xeported; that Peter had not undertaken at any 
time to give an orderly account of our Lord’s 
words and deeds, but had merely related some 
of them from time to time as the immediate 
needs of his hearers happened to suggest; that 
Mark therefore was guilty of no falsification in 
faithfully reporting what he had heard; and 
that if his order was not always accurate it was 
hecause it had been no part of the Evangelist’s 
plan to aim at accuracy in this respect, With 


regard to Matthew's gospel his solution seems 
to be that the church was not then in possession 
of the gospel as Matthew had written it; that 
the Greek Matthew was but an unauthorised 
translation from a Hebrew original which indi- 
viduals had translated, each™for himself as he 
could. Thus, in place of its being true that 
Papias did not use our present gospels, we believe 
the fact to be that he was the first to harmonise 
them, and to proclaim the principle, that no 
apparent disagreement between them can affect 
their substantial truth. Taking in connection 
the solicitude which Papias here displays to 
clear the gospels from all suspicion of error, 
and the recognition of inspired authority implied 
in the title Ady, we find it impossible to 
admit the inference which has been drawn from 
the last sentence of the fragment, that Papias 
attached little value to the gospels as compared 
with the viva voce traditions which he was able 
to attest himself; and we willingly accept 
Lightfoot’s explanation, that it was the Gnostic 
apocryphal writings which Papias found to be 
useless to him in his attempts to illustrate the 
gospel narrative accepted by the church. 

It has been already stated that the extant frag- 
ments of Papias mention the gospels of Matthew 
and Mark by name, but not those of Luke or John. 
Eusebius tells us, however, that Papias uses 
testimonies from St. John’s first epistle. There 
is therefore very strong presumption that Papias 
was acquainted with the gospel, a presumption, 
as we have already said, not in the least weakened 
by the fact that Eusebius did not think it worth 
while to mention that this, in his time, undis- 
puted book, had been used by Papias. This pre- 
sumption is strengthened by the fact, that the 
list of the apostles in the fragment.of the pre- 
face already quoted, contains names in the order 
in which they occur in St. John’s gospel, 
placing Andrew before Peter, and includes 
some, such as Thomas and Philip, who out- 
side of that gospel have little prominence in 
the gospel record, and that it gives to our 
Lord the Johannine title, the Truth. Ire- 
naeus (v. 36) has preserved a fragment con- 
taining an express recognition of St. John’s 
gospel; and though Irenaeus only gives it as a 
saying of the elders, Lightfoot (Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 1875) has given convincing reasons for 
thinking that Papias is his authority, a conclu- 
sion to which Harneck assents as highly pro- 
bable. An argument prefixed to a Vatican (9th 
century) MS. of St. John’s gospel quotes a say- 
ing of Papias about that gospel, and goes on to 
speak of Papias as having been John’s amanuensis. 
On the latter statement, see Lightfoot, wu. s., 
p- 854; but the evidence seems good enough to 
induce us to believe, that the work of Papias 
contained some notices of St. John’s gospel, 
which Eusebius has not thought it worth while 
to mention. It must be remembered that Papias 
belonged to Asia Minor, where the fourth gospel 
according to all tradition was written, and where 
its authority was earliest recognised; and is 
described by Irenaeus as a companion of Polycarp, 
of whose use of St. John’s gospel we cannot 
doubt. 

Eusebius does not mention that Papias used 
the Apocalypse ; but we learn that he did from 
other trustworthy authorities, and it is certain 
that on the subject of Chiliasm, Papias held 
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iews most distasteful to Eusebius. We learn 
rom Irenaeus (v. 33) that Papias, in his fourth 
ook, told, on the authority of “the Elder” 
John], how our Lord had said that ‘the days 
vill come when there shall be vines having 
0,000 stems, and on each stem 10,000 branches, 
nd on each branch 10,000 shoots, and on each 
hoot 10,000 clusters, and in each cluster 10,000 
‘rapes, and each grape when pressed shall give 25 
neasures of wine. And when any of the saints 
hall take hold of a cluster, another shall cry out, 

am a better cluster, take me, and bless the Lord 
hrough me.” The story goes on to tell of simi- 
ar predictions concerning the other productions 
f the earth; and relates how the traitor Judas 
xpressed his unbelief and was rebuked by our 
Lord. It has recently come to light that the 
altimate original of this story of Papias was a 
Jewish apocryphal book made known by Ceriani, 
Vonumenta sac. et profan., in 1866. See the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, c. 29, in Fritzsche, Libri 
Apoc. Vet. Test. p. 666, To this, and possibly 
10 other stories of similar character, Eusebius 
no doubt refers when he says that Papias had 
related certain strange parables and teachings of 
the Saviour, and other things of a fabulous cha- 
racter. Amongst these Eusebius quotes the 
loctrine, that after the resurrection the kingdom 
of Christ would be exhibited fora thousand years 
m a sensible form on this earth. And he ex- 
presses his opinion, that things spoken mystically 
by the apostles had wrongly been understood 
literally by Papias, who “was a man of very 
poor understanding as his writings shew.” The 
common text of Eusebius balances this unfavour- 
able judgment on Papias by elsewhere (iii. 26) 
calling hima very learned man and deeply versed 
in the Holy Scriptures ; but the weight of evi- 
dence is against the genuineness of the clause 
containing this encomium, which probably ex- 
presses the later current church opinion con- 
cerning one who was regarded as a venerable 
father. 

Concerning the use by Papias of the Acts of 
the Apostles we have spoken already. Eusebius 
tells nothing as to his use of St. Paul’s epistles, 
and though, as has been already remarked, the 
silence of Eusebius goes a very short way towards 
proving that Papias does not quote these epis- 
tles, yet it seems more likely than not that he 
found no occasion to mention them in a work on 
the gospel history. The later and longer resi- 
dence of the apostle John in Asia Minor is likely 
to have obliterated the recollections of the Pauline 
visit ; and in looking for traditions of our Lord’s 
life, Papias would naturally enquire after the 
testimony of those who had seen Him in the 
flesh. The very gratuitous inference from the 
assumed fact that Papias does not quote St. Paul, 
that he must have been Ebionite and anti- 
Pauline, is negatived by the fact that, as Kusebius 
testifies, he used the epistle of Peter, a work the 
teaching of which, as all critics allow, is com- 
pletely Pauline. 

“With regard to the silence of Eusebius as to the 
use by Papias of John’s gospel and Paul’s epistles, 
it may be added that if it affords any presump- 
tion, it is that Papias gave no indication that his 
opinion about the undisputed books differed from 
that which, in the time of Eusebius, was received 
as unquestioned truth. For Eusebius thought 
meanly of Papias, and if he had known him to 
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hold wrong opinions about the canon, would be 
likely to have mentioned it in disparagement of 
his authority jn support of Chiliasm. 

Eusebius relates that Papias tells a story of a 
woman accused before our Lord of many sins, a 
story also to be found in the gospel according to 
the Hebrews. There is a reasonable probability 
that the story here referred to may be that of 
the woman taken in adultery, now found in the 
common text of St. John’s gospel. It must be 
remarked that Eusebius does not say that Papias 
took this story from the gospel according to the 
Hebrews. And the presumption is that Papias 
gave the story as known to him by oral tradition, 
and not as delivered from a written source. If 
this be so, it would follow that Papias had no 
direct knowledge of the gospel according to 
the Hebrews. We have incidentally mentioned 
that Papias has a story about Justus Barsabas 
having taken a cup of poison without injury. 
If Papias’s copy of St. Mark contained the dis- 
puted verses at the end, this story might appro- 
priately have been told in illustration of the 
verse, “If they drink any deadly thing it shall 
not hurt them,” a promise instances of the fulfil- 
ment of which are very rare, whether in history 
or legend. A story of the kind is told of the 
apostle John, but is likely to have been later 
than Papias, else we should have been apt to 
hear of it here. 

Georgius Hamartolus quotes Papias as saying, 
in his second book, that the apostle John had 
been killed by the Jews. That there is some 
blunder is clear; but Lightfoot has made it very 
probable from comparison with a passagein Origen, 
that a real saying of Papias is quoted, but with 
the omission of a line or two. Papias, in comment- 
ing on Matt. xx. 22, may very well have said, 
as does Origen, that John had been condemned 
by the Roman emperor to exile at Patmos, and 
that James had been killed by the Jews. r 

In the article JoANNES PRESBYTER (iii. 399) 
we have quoted several authorities (including 
Irenaeus) who speak of Papias as a disciple of 
John the Evangelist. He is called by Anastasius 
of Sinai 6 rdvv and 6 zoAds, and passed in the 
church as an authority of the highest rank- 
Jerome (Ep. ad Lnucinium, 71 Vallars.) contra- 
dicts a report that he had translated the writ- 
ings of Papias and Polycarp, declaring that he 
had neither leisure nor ability for such a task. 
He does not, in his writings, shew any signs 
that he knew more of the work of Papias than 
he could have learned from Eusebius. The 
latest trace of the existence of the work of Papias 
is that an inventory, A.D. 1218, of the posses- 
sions of the cathedral of Nismes (Menard. Hist. 
civil. ecclés. et littér. de la ville de Nismes) con- 
tains the entry “Item inyeniin claustro— 
librum Papie librum de verbis Domini.” No 
trace of this MS. has been recovered. The 
fragments of Papias have been assembled in 
various collections, by Grabe in his Spicilegium, 
by Galland, by Routh (Rell. Sac.), but at present 
they can best be read in Gebhardt and Harnack’s 
Apostolic Fathers, part ii. Dissertations on 
Papias are so numerous that we can only select. 
a few for mention: important articles in the 
Theol. Studien und Kritiken by Schleiermacher, 
1832, Zahn, 1867, Steitz, 1868; an essay by 
Weiffenbach, Giessen, 1876, a reply by Leimbach, 
Gotha, 1878, and a rejoinder by Weiffenbach, 
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Jahrbuch f. prot. Theol. 1877; Hilgenfeld in his 
Journal, 1875, 1877, 1879; Lightfoot, Contem- 
porary Review, 1867, 1875. 

Others of the name of Papias are—a martyr 
with Victorimus (Assemani, Act. Mart. Or. et 
Occ. ii. 60); a martyr with Onesimus at Rome, 
Feb. 16; a physician at Laodicea (Fabric. Bib. 
Gr, vii, 154); and it is necessary to add that 
there was a grammarian Papias in the 11th 


century, because a note of his on the Maries of 


the gospel had been published by Grabe among 
the fragments of Papias of Hierapolis, and had 


been accepted as such until Lightfoot established 


[G. S.] 


the true authorship. 


PAPIAS (2), Jan. 31 (Bas. Men.), Feb. 25 


(Mart. Rom.; Usuard.), a companion of the 
martyr Quadratus in the Decian persecution 
under the proconsul Tertius. The Latin mar- 
tyrologies make him suffer in Egypt under 
the Duke Sabinus, in the persecution of Nu- 
Sabinus was ruler in Egypt under 
Decius, and persecuted Dionysius Alexandrinus 


merian, 
(ius. vi. 40). (G. T.S.] 


PAPIAS (8), Feb. 26, martyr in the Decian 
persecution at Attalia. 
dorus, Claudianus, and Conon (Aubé in Rev. 
Arch, 1884, pt. i. p. 219; AA. SS. Boll. Feb. 
iii, 627; D.C.A.). [G. T. S.J 


PAPINIANUS, Nov. 28, bishop of Vita and 
martyr in Africa by fire in the Vandal persecu- 
tion, cent. v., with many other bishops. Wart. 
Vet. Rom. Adon.; Vict. Vit. Hist. [GENsERIC]. 

[G. T. S.J 


PAPISOUS. [Jason (2)]. 


PAPPOLUS (1), 19th bishop of Chartres, 
between St. Chaletricus and St, Bertharius, 
towards the close of the 6th century. The 4th 
council of Paris was principally occupied with 


a plaint of his against Egidius, archbishop of 


Rheims, who had invaded his jurisdiction by 
consecrating Promotus as bishop of Chateaudun, 
in the diocese of Chartres, by order of king 
Sigebert. On Sept. 11, 573, the council decided 
in fayour of Pappolus, ordered Egidius to with- 
draw his countenance from the usurper, against 
whom they threatened excommunication, and 
wrote to Sigebert begging him not to encourage 
the lawless proceeding (Mansi, ix. 865 seqq.; 
Greg. Tur. Apps., Migne, Patr, Lat. lxxi. 1168 
seqq.; Ceillier, xi. 892), Promotus afterwards 
applied to Guntram to reinstate him, but on 
Pappolus resisting and exhibiting the sentence 
passed by the bishops, the king refused his aid 
(Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. vii. 17), 


In 585 his signature is found to the canons of 


the Council of Paris (Mansi, ix. 957). 

In the miracles of St. Caraunus, Pappolus is 
eulogized as the founder of a monastery at 
Chartres, while a little later in the same narra- 
tive he appears in an odious light as a perse- 
eutor (Boll. Mai, vi. 753). This production, 
however, is quite untrustworthy. [S. A. B.] 


PAPPOLUS (2) (Parorus), bishop of Metz, 
c. A.D. 614. He built a monastery in honour 
of St. Innocent (Gall. Christ, xiii. 691; Boll. A. 
SS, Sept. vi. 185). [J. GJ 


He suffered with Deo- 


PAPYLUS 


PAPPUS (1), a Syrian bishop of an un-” 
named see, one of the four bishops deputed in’ 
404 to convey to pope Innocent the appeal of 
Chrysostom, and that of the 40 bishops of his 
communion (Pallad. p. 10). On the persecution 
against Chrysostom’s adherents"in 406, Pappus 
took refuge with Elpidius of Laodicea, and when 
Palladius wrote the two holy men were reported 
not to have descended the staircase of their 
house for three years, spending their time in 
prayer (iid.). pooveles 


PAPPUS (2), bishop of Cythra, or Cythros, 
in Cyprus, only known to us from the religious 
romance, which passes as the life of St. Hpi-’ 
phanius, ascribed to Polybius, bishop of Rhino- 
curara. We there find it stated that Pappus and 
his brother bishop, Gelasius of Salamis, had 
been confessors in a former persecution, and 
that he was reverenced as a father by the other 
bishops of the island, on this account and a!so 
from his great age, having held his see of 
Cythra—“ a miserable city,” wéAcs oixtpd—fifty- 
eight years. The writer goes on to say that it 
was miraculously revealed to Pappus that Epi- 
phanius was to be bishop of Salamis, and that 
he had to ordain him by force. This part of 
the story may be safely rejected ; how much of 
it is true is doubtful. (Vit. 8S. Epiphan. ce. 
34, 35, pp. 347-9; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ; Tille- 
mont, Mdém. Declés. x. 497, notes.) (E. V.] 


PAPULA (Pappuna, PAPpoLA), left her 
father’s house, and betook herself toa monastery, 
where for thirty years she lived as a monk, 
about A.D. 500 (Gregorius Tur. De Glor. Conf. 
c. xvi.) (JeGat 


PAPYLUS: (Parimius or Papyrius; as 
Rufinus, and Ado after him, write), April 13. 
Under Carpus (2) will be found the Acts of this’ 
martyr so far as they were known till the 
year 1881, when Aubé brought some new facts 
to light as the result of his explorations among 
the Greek MSS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Papylus is mentioned by Eusebius (H. Z. iy. 15) 
at the end of his account of Polycarp’s martyrdom. 
Ruinart (p. 27) in his preface to the Acts of Poly- 
carp, says that according to Eusebius Papylus 
and his companions Carpus and Agathonice 
suffered about the same time as Polycarp. This 
is a mistake made by the Bollandist Henschenius, 
arising out of the Latin version of Eusebius, 
which inserts the words “sub id tempus,” 
which have no equivalent in the Greek original. 
Eusebius does not say that Carpus and Papylus 
suffered at the same time as Polycarp, but that 
Pionius and Metrodorus did, and’ that their 
martyrdoms were recorded in the copy of Poly- 
carp’s Acts which he consulted. [Pronius.] Of 
Papylus his notice is simply thus: “There are 
also records extant of others that suffered mar- 
tyrdom in Pergamus, a city of Asia, Carpus and 
Papylus, and a woman Agathonice, who were 
gloriously perfected after numerous and illus- 
trious testimonies.” However, though Eusebius 
does not expressly affirm that they suffered with 
Polycarp, he seems by introducing them at the 
conclusion of his narrative about Polycarp, to 
imply that they suffered about that period, 
while Ado, who seems to have had the lost work 
of Husebius on the martyrs before him, says that 
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they suffered at the time when Justin Martyr 
was slain. (Adon. Mart. April 13; Lyonnese 
Marr.; and Le Blant, Les Actes des Martyrs, 
p- 5.) The Acts of Papylus contained in Meta- 
phrastes assign his martyrdom to the Decian per- 
secution. These Acts are, however, in Aubé’s view, 
utterly worthless. Inthe Revue Archéologique, Dec. 
1881, p. 350, he published a Greek manuscript 
containing Acts which hethinks may be those seen 
by Eusebius. He first points out the numerous 
historical mistakes in the existing Acts, and then 
the evident marks of truth borne by the newly 
found document. The express mention of the 
Acts by Eusebius suggested to Aubé the idea 
of searching the Greek manuscripts at Paris 
for a purer text than that of Metaphrastes. 
He found ten MSS. containing the corrupt and 
legendary text, and one giving a shorter and 
more rational one. It came into the library in 
1669 from the East, and is numbered MSS. vol. 
1468, fol. 134. This MS. gives no names of 
emperor, proconsul, or pope,’ under whom 
Papylus suffered. It says nothing of Papylus 
being a deacon or Carpus a bishop: It is devoid 
of the legendary miracles which figure in Meta- 
phrastes. It represents Papylus simply as a 
citizen of Thyatira. Aubé notes several other 
points in which these Acts seem to him more 
authentic than those of Metaphrastes, and gives 
a Latin translation of the Greek text which he 
discovered, Aubé seems to concur in the verdict 
which places the martyrdom of Papylus in the 
Decian persecution. But Lightfoot points out 
Clonatius, i. 625) that in the Acts mention is 
made of emperors in the plural number, thence 
he infers that this rather points to the reign of 
M. Aurelius or of Severus. If the martyrdom 
were as early as M.. Aurelius, the possibility 
suggests itself of an identification of Papylus 
with the Paprrius mentioned by Polycrates, 
who however is not called by him a martyr. 
Lightfoot also notes the answer of Papylus to 
the question, ‘ Hast thou children?’ ‘ Yes, many, 
by God’s grace;’ as making it probable that 
Papylus was a bishop. According to Euseb. iv. 
15, Papylus suffered at Pergamus, though a 
citizen of Thyatira. He may have been for- 
warded to the regular proconsular court from 
Thyatira. Le Blant (J. ¢. p. 50) has an interest- 
ing passage on the assizes held by the proconsuls 
at various important centres. [G. T. $.] 


PARACODES, ST., 7th bishop of Vienne, 
between St. Dionysius and St. Florentius I., about 
the commencement of the 3rd century, is said to 
have been, like his predecessor, a Greek. Accord- 
ing to Ado he lived on till the times of the 
emperor Maximin, i.e. 235 (Chronicon, Migne, 
Patr. Lat. \xxiii. 85), but if the Chronicle of the 
Viennese bishops (see Gall. Christ, xvi. 9) is to 
be trusted, he suffered martyrdom in the reign 
of Severus (A.D. 193-211). There is a letter 
purporting to be addressed to him by Pope 

Victor on the subject of the Paschal feast (Boll. 
Acta, SS. Jan. 1. 20), but it is undoubtedly 
spurious. His day of commemoration is Jan, 1, 
and in the Appendix to Ado’s Martyrology are 
the words “Eodem die sanctissimi Paragodae 
septimi Viennensis episcopi” (Migne, Patr. Lat. 
exxiii. 419). [S. A. B.] 


' PARACONDACES, an abbat, Paulician 
persecutor and inquisitor in Asia Minor and 
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Armenia, by imperial commission in the reign 
of Leo the Armenian. The cruel severity with 
which the sect was treated led to the usual 
reprisals in such cases. He was assassinated by 
some of the Astati, Sergiote fanatics, at Cynos- 
chora in Armenia. (Pet. Sic. Hist. Man. i. 41; 
Phot. ce. Man. i. 24; Neander, Ch. Hist. v. 353.) 
Ge [M. B. C.] 


PARALIUS, bishop of Andrapa (Claudio- 
polis) a.p, 431-451 (Le Quien, Or. Chr. i. 539), 
subscribes Nestorius’s condemnation at the council 
of Ephesus A.D. 431 (Labbe, Conc. iv. 1364), 

[J. GJ 


PARCENTIUS, a Manichean leader dis- 
covered at Merida, in Spain, by Antoninus its 
bishop, in the Manichean persecution of A.D. 447, 
inaugurated at Rome by pope Leo, a.p. 444, 
(Idat. Chron. p. 26; Ceill. x. 667.)  [G.T.S.] 


PARCHOR. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
vi. 6) states that Isidore, the son of Basilides, 
wrote a book called Lwpositions of the Prophet 
Parchor, On this name see BARCABBAS. 

[G. S.J 


PARDUS, bishop of Arpi, in Apulia, present 
at the Council of Arles A.D. 314, (Routh, Rel, 
Saer. iv. 94.) PEW 


PAREDRI, a name by which those who pro- 
fessed the art of magic designated the familiar 
spirits through whose aid they claimed to do 
their wonders. The name seems to have been 
introduced into Christian literature by Justin 
Martyr (of Acydpuevor mapa Tots pdryors dverpo- 
moumol Kat mépedpor, Apol. i. 18). From this 
passage, apparently, are derived the répedpor kat 
ovetpomoumot of Irenaeus (I. xxiii, 4, xxv. 3) 
and of Euseb. (ZH. Z. iv. 7), and also the paredri 
of Tertullian (De Anim. 28). And Tertullian, 
probably, had the same two words in his mind 
(Apol. 23): “Si et somnia immittunt, habentes 
simul invitatorum angelorum et daemonum 
adsistentem sibi potestatem.” The explanation 
of mdpedpos, as an assisting power, is adopted by 
Rufinus, Hist. ii. 138: “ Utens adminiculo ad- 
sistentis sibi et adhaerentis daemoniacae vir- 
tutis, quam mdpedpoy vocant. But in non- 
ecclesiastical writers, mdpedpos is interpreted 
gbvOpovos or assessor, and Oeo) mdpedpor are new 
gods admitted to share the dignity of the old 
ones. (G. S.J 


PAREGORIUS (1), Feb. 18, mart. with 
Leo about the time of the emperors Gallienus 
and Valerian, A.D. 260. He suffered at Patara, 
a city of Lycia, under Lollianus, governor of 
the province, for refusal to worship. Serapis. 
Spartianus often mentions Avitus Lollianus as 
one of the thirty tyrants who lived at that time. 
Trebellius Pollio also mentions him in his account 
ofthem. (Ruinart, AA. Sine. 535.) [G. T. 8.) 


PAREGORIUS (2), an aged presbyter of 
Basil’s diocese, who had a woman living with 
him as housekeeper. Basil on hemg informed by 
the chorepiscopus of the district, of this violation 
of the Nicene canons commanded Paregorius at 
once to make her leave his house, and interdicted 
him from all. ecclesiastical functions until he 
obeyed. Paregorius in vain pleaded his ad- 
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vanced age, the innocence of the connection, and 
his need of the woman’s services, and charged 
Basil with being too ready to listen to ill- 
natured stories. Basil reiterated his mandate; 
ordered that the female should be sent to a 
nunnery, and threatened that if Paregorius pre- 
sumed to exercise his sacerdotal office he would 
be anathema, and all who availed themselves of 
his ministry would be excommunicated (Basil, 
Ep. 55 (198). [E. V.] 


PARERMENEUTALE, heretics who per- 
verted Scripture in a contentious spirit, putting 
aside the plainest and most unobjectionable in- 
terpretations (Joan. Damase. Haer. 97), 


[C. HJ 


PARMENIANUS, successor to Donatus the 
Great, who followed Majorinus as Donatist 
bishop of Carthage. Optatus calls him “ pere- 
grinus,” i.e. probably not a native of Africa. 
Having adopted Donatist opinions, he succeeded 
Donatus about 350, and having been banished 
A.D. 358, he returned under the decree of Julian 
A.D. 362 (Aug. Retract. ii. 17; Euseb. Chron. 
ap. Hieron. Upp. vol. iii. p. 687). About this 
time, if not earlier, he published a work,. not 
now extant, in five parts, in defence of Donatism, 
to which the treatise of Optatus is a reply. 
[Optatus, Donarism, Vol. I. p.885.] About 372 
Tichonius, a Donatist, but well versed in Scrip- 
ture, becoming sensible of the narrow and ex- 
clusive views of the sect, wrote a book to 
condemn them, but without abandoning his 
party. To this Parmenian replied, condemning 
the doctrine of Tichonius, as tending to connect 
the true church, that of the Donatists, with the 
corrupt one, the Catholic, especially its African 
branch. A council of 270 Donatist bishops was 
convened at Carthage, which sat for seventy-five 
days, and at last resolved that “traditors,” if 
they refused to be re-baptized, should nevertheless 
ne admitted to communion (Aug. Zp. 93, 43). 

The time of this council is not known. Par- 
menian died, and was succeeded by Primian 
about 392; but his book against Tichonius fell 
into the hands of St. Augustine, who, at the 
request of his friends, discussed it in a treatise 
divided into three books, about 402-405 (Tille- 
mont, xiii. 128, and note 32). 

I. In the first book he considers chiefly the 
ecclesiastical side of the question, including also 
its civil aspect, ie. that of church and state. 
In Parmenian’s view, Gallic, Italian and Spanish 
Christians, in a word, all church members who 
were not Donatists, were no better than the 
African traditors; but of this he brought no 
Scripture proofs, only assertions of some of his 
‘own sect. Are such witnesses as these to be 
preferred to the Scriptural testimony as to the 
universality of the church, brought forward by 
Tichonius, or did the seed of Abraham die out 
before it reached distant parts? Parmenian 
thought the world was polluted by traditors, 
because no separation took place in Africa, but 
this was impracticable, unless in Africa the 
traditors had outnumbered the honest men. Let 
those who wish to know the facts read the 
treatise of Optatus, especially what he says about 
Lucilla, the mock condemnation of Caecilianus, 
and the ordination of Majorinus, performed in 
order to frustrate God’s grace and condemn 
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people who had never even heard of Caecilianus- _ 


Augustine then cites the case of Hosius, con- 
demned (for signing the creed of Sirmium) by 
Spanish, but upheld by Gallic bishops (Hosius, 
vol. iii, p. 172). How can_this be explained, 
unless we suppose that the former condemned 
him in error, and afterwards yielded to their 
colleagues in order to avoid such a schism as 
that which the Donatists have created? In 
blaming these Spanish bishops for changing 
their minds, the Donatists show their own in- 
consistency, for the Maximianists, of whom one 
hundred bishops condemned Primian (at Cabar- 
sussis), refused afterwards to yield to three 
hundred and ten of their own party, who ac- 
quitted him at Bagaia. Parmenian, if he were 
now alive, could not condemn the Spanish 
bishops, for he would thus offend those of his 
own party who returned to Primian after the 
judgment of the three hundred and ten, and 
acquit Praetextatus and Felicianus, who did so, 
and were received by their own party uncon- 
ditionally. If his views were carried out, he 
would have created a new sect of Parmenianists, 
and divided still further the already divided 
body in Africa. Further, in accusing Hosius of 
helping Caecilianus at the trial in order to 
“drive many saints into Catholic communion,” 
he virtually admitted that his own party 
appealed to Constantine, but after the adverse 
decision they accused the president (Melchiades) 
of “tradition;” and virtually the various 
Catholic nations who knew nothing of the whole 
matter, and preferred to communicate with 
Christians whom the Donatists called traditors, 
hut whom, after that decision, Augustine pre- 
ferred to consider innocent. They also accused 
the emperor of partiality, but how much less 
to be blamed are they who refuse to believe 
these rash accusations! Parmenian complained 
that, at the suggestion of Hosius, Constantine 
ordered the Donatists to be punished; but the 
truth was that Hosius recommended a punish- 
ment milder than the one previously proposed. 
If Donatists are martyrs, then all law-breakers 
are so; but has the emperor no concern with 
religion? If he put Catholic Christians to. 
death for disobedience to the law, would they be 
martyrs, or were the people martyrs to whom 
the idol temples belonged which he ordered to 
be destroyed, and whose worship he forbade 
under pain of death? It was not without 
reason that, in pronouncing a blessing on the 
persecuted, our Lord added the words “ for 
righteousness’ sake.” 'Are the outrages of the 
Circumcellions, or ought rebels and poisoners to 
be disregarded ? Donatists themselves persecuted? 
Maximianists, nor can the cruelties practised by 
Firmus on the Rogatists be forgotten. Donatists 
affect to disbelieve the charges against the Cir- 
cumcellions, but refuse to accept the judgment 
of the whole world, when it disclaims knowledge 
of African matters. The council of Bagaia 
condemned the Maximianists, and when they 
refused to give up their churches, the Donatists 
appealed to the law, which compelled them to 
do so, and punished some who were obstinate. 
Their only supporter was Julian, but other 
emperors enacted laws against conventicles, and 
imposed heavy fines on those who ordained in 
them, with confiscation of the buildings, and 
incapacity either to make or to receive bequests 
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for their benefit, of which Augustine mentions a 
case in point (c. Parm.i.12.9.) Yet Christians 
do not object to their retaining their churches, 
for the separation of wheat from chaff ought not 
to take place until the final judgment. 

Il. In the second book Augustine discusses at 
length the Scriptural argument, which may be 
divided into three parts. Donatists argue :— 

(@) That no benefit can be conferred on others 
by unholy teachers ; their sacrifice is unholy and 
unacceptable to God. 

(©) That a man cannot impart what he has 
not received; if the giver be unholy he can 
impart no benefit. 

(c) That corruption of a portion infects the 
whole mass, for which there is no remedy but 
separation. 

In reply, Augustine argues that in their zeal for 
purity Donatists forget what Scripture says about 
the unity of the Church, e.g. Ps. cxxxii., exxxiii. 1; 
Keelus. ii. 16 (14). Such a passage as Is. lxvi. 3 
tells against those who set up altars of their 
own. Sacrifices offered by bad men (Prov. xxi. 27) 
injure not those who partake in, but those who 
offer them, and the One sacrifice is profitable or 
not according to the condition of heart of those 
who receive it (1 Cor. xi. 29). Let Donatists 
judge whether they eat and drink worthily who 
separate themselves from many heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven. The purity of priests under 
the law (Ex. xix. 22; xxx. 20; Lev. xxii. 21) 
typified the perfect purity of the great High 
Priest. Christian people pray for each other, 
but not as mediators, and the One Mediator 
prays for all. Sacraments are not invalid by 
reason of the unworthiness of ministers, but 
they injure those who receive them unworthily, 
as our Lord implied Matt. xxiii. 3; and in this 
sense must Jer. ii. 13 be understood, not as if 
baptism were void, but that they who received 
have abused it, and made themselves “ broken 
cisterns.” | Donatists quoted Ecclus. xxxiy. 
25 (30) to shew that a “dead” minister cannot 
confer true baptism, to which argument Au- 
gustine replies by saying that “dead” means 
heathen, and defers his judgment on the ques- 
tion of baptism administered by one who is not 
a Christian, But we may remark that in this 
case both the Donatists and St. Augustine argued 
on the meaning of the Vulgate reading of the 
passage—qui baptizatur a mortuo, et iterum tangit, 
quid proficit lavatio illius? whereas in the Greek 
version, which is nearest to the lost original, the 
passage stands 6 Bamri(émevos Gard vexpod K.7.A. 
ze. “he who washes himself after touching a 
dead body,” Sc. (Ley. xxii. 4, 6; Numb. v. 2). 
Donatists maintained that baptism was valid 
only when the minister was holy, but that if he 
were not so, God himself or an angel supplied 
the deficiency. If so, argues Augustine, it were 
better always to be baptized by a bad man, for 
then what is wanting would always be made up. 
It is Christ alone who baptizes with the Holy 
Ghost, and He alone gave his commission to the 
apostles (Matt. x. 20; John xx. 21-23), In the 
ease of ministration by unholy men, the Holy 
Ghost will desert not the receiver of the sacra- 
ment but the minister (1 Cor. ix. 17; Phil. i. 
15, 18). As to God hearing sinners (John ix. 
81; Psa. xlix. (1.) 16, 20) we know that He does 
sometimes hear them, as appears in the cases of 
Balaam and Caiaphas, as also of Daniel and the 
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publican, confessing themselves to be sinners, 
And would it not be well for the Donatists to 
apply to themselves this term, for what male- 
factors could be worse than Optatus of Thamu- 
gada and the Circumeellions? It was said in 
the council of Bagaia that the Maximianists were 
like the Egyptian corpses of Ex, xiv. 31. If so, 
Felicianus must be one of such corpses, for he, 
being “dead,” baptized. Again, what do men 
mean when, in the Lord's prayer, they ask that 
their sins may be forgiven, a petition which 
refers not to baptism but to sins committed after 
baptism? If Donatists think that they have 
no sins, their prayer must be hypocritical; if they 
are not free from sin, how can they baptize? 

But, say the Donatists, how can a man give 
what he has not received? 1 Cor. iv.7. Cana 
man be said to receive properly from them: if 
he can, does he lose this by leaving them? If 
he does and he returns to them, he ought to be 
re-baptized, but if he need not be re-baptized, 
he cannot be said to have lost anything. And 
how can any one be deprived of the benefit of 
God’s promise to Abraham by the fault of any 
‘‘traditor ”?? Some perceive this difficulty, and 
say that they who depart from the Donatist 
church lose not their own baptism, but only the 
right of conferring it. But both baptism and 
ordination are sacraments which cannot properly 
be repeated : even men who return to the church 
from a schismatical body are not re-ordained, or 
if this be done in ignorance, the fault may easily 
be pardoned. 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 

If even a layman administers baptism in case 
of extreme necessity, his act, though irregular, 
must not be judged invalid. ‘he case of bap- 
tism by one who is not a Christian was men- 
tioned before, but as to baptism by Separatists 
there can be no doubt of its validity, though 
they are to blame for administering it ; and how 
came it to pass that after his condemnation by 
310 bishops, Felicianus lost nothing? After all, 
Tichonius described well the rule of Donatists in 
this matter, quod volumus sanctum est.” Even 
Judas went forth to teach, and our Lord desired 
people to listen to the teaching of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. In quoting 1 Cor. iv. 7, the 
Donatists, to be consistent, ought to add the 
words “ from a righteous man,” by which means 
Parmenian would have proclaimed himself to be 
righteous; but there must be many bad men 
among the party, and from whom does even a 
righteous man receive ultimately except from 
one who is not man? If none but righteous 
men can confer baptism, how could any receive 
it from such men as Optatus (of Thamugada) or 
Felicianus, while he was cast out! Parmenian 
extended the exclusion even to holders of specu- 
lative opinions, but what would he say of them’ 
if they changed their minds? Our Lord, he 
says, went for baptism, not to the Pharisees but 
to the Baptist; yet, says Augustine, he fre- 
quented the Temple, which he once called “a 
den of thieves ”; and from whom did such men 
as John and Cornelius receive their holiness ? 

As to infection of the whole body by the fault 
of some members (Eccl. i. 15, x. 13; 1 Cor. v. 65 
2 Cor. vi. 14-18; Eph. y. 11, 12; 1 Tim. v. 22), 
Augustine is never weary of reminding his oppo- 
nents of the crimes of Optatus, and that to live 
among bad people does not imply participation 
in their sins, for if it did so, how could they be 
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pure who returned to Primian? The true 
separation will take place at the last day. 

Ill. In the 3rd book Augustine pursues farther 
the point urged by Parmenian, of the duty of 
separation founded on such a passage as 1 Cor. 
vy. 12, 18, which Augustine said ought not to be 
strained too far, and in quoting which Parmenian 
left out y. 12. Relying on the Vulgate, Augus- 
tine, who was only moderately acquainted with 
Greek, endeavours to shew that its ambiguous 
malum may be understood of subjective ‘evil, 
not only of an objective offender. But this 
notion he was led afterwards by a better under- 
standing of the Greek original, roy rrovnpdy, 
to abandon. etract. ii. 17. Awaiting the final 
separation, Christians ought to endeavour to 
correct and reconcile offenders, as St. Paul him- 
‘self recommended (2 Cor. ii. 6-11). Donatists 
were fond of quoting Ps. exl. (exli) 5, but it was 
not in any meek spirit that they persecuted 
Caecilian and supported Gildo. When St. Paul 
blamed the Corinthians for boasting, he’ added 
presently after “a little leaven,” &¢., and in this 
seems to condemn the infectious example of those 
who by exulting over the faults of others sought 
to clear themselves (1 Cor. v, 6; 7). But are 
there no bad men among the Donatists? If 
there are why do they communicate with them, 
and how will they defend Optatus (of Thamu- 
gada); or do they think their church is purer 
than the church of Africa in the time of Cyprian, 
who denounced strongly its covetous members, 
yet continued to communicate with them? 
Cypr. de Laps. c. 6. The same principle is 
shewn in the conduct of the man mentioned by 
Ezekiel (Wzek. ix. 4). Separation ought to take 
place only in extreme cases, after every opening 
for repentance’ and restoration has been made, 
and even then to be rather personal than official, 
in the spirit’ of our Lord’s declaration (Matth. 
v. 9). Parmenian quotes Jer. xxiii. 28 against 
Tichonius, but were he himself, Donatus, and 
Majorinus, handles of the fan for winnowing 
the world: if so, where were the Cireumcel- 
lions? and even this winnowed mass was'sifted 
again by Primian, in order to separate the Maxi- 
mianists. But the winnowing ought not to take 
place before the last day, and why did our Lord 
compare the church to a net? Such passages 


as Ps, xxv. 26, iv. 10, and Is. lii. 11, ought to be | 


explained of personal participation : if Jeremiah 
desired a separation in this life, of chaff from 
wheat, Jer. xxiii. 28, how came St. Paul to hold 
adifferent doctrine, for were not those impure of 
whom he speaks in Phil. i. 15,17?) They ought to 
beware of pride (Phil. iii. 20; Col. iii. 1-3), The 
true safeguard of unity is the church set on a hill. 
But Donatists think penalties suffered by their 
zealot partisans are martyrdoms, and Parmenian 
exhorts Tichonius to remain with them and 
suffer persecution. But such language is used 
by all schismatics who are punished by the civil 
Power. ven Salvius of Membresa probably 
would have said so; but if they speak lightly of 
what he suffered from men of his own party, 
what would they say if one of them had suffered 
punishment by the law? Let them ask what 
‘was done, and then judge of the punishment. 

In this treatise St. Augustine had of course a 
great advantage in dealing with a’defunct oppo- 
nent, but his arguments are applicable to the 
living Donatist party as well as to their advocate 
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now deceased. His arguments derived from the 
conduct of the Donatists themselves are irrefrag- 
able and urged with an unsparing pressure } but 
those which are derived from scripture are, as 
we have seen, sometimes founded on erroneous 
readings of the text, and are.often strained and 
fanciful, but not more so than was the practice 
of the day, and of which abundant instances 
may be found both in the writings of other 
writers as well as in his own. We ought not to 
pass by without notice the moderation of Augus- 
tine in respect of excommunication. A’ full 
account of the treatise, with a list of scripture 
quotations, will be found in Ribbek, Donatus und 
Augustinus, pp. 348-366. (See ‘also vol. i. 
pp- 889, 890. Aug. Retract.ii.17.) [H. W. P.] 


PARRH, ST. [Parrocuus (2).] 


PARTENIUS, a Catholic bishop, maligned 
by the Donatists. (Opt. 2,25.) _ [H. W. P.] 


PARTHENIUS (1), bishop of Lampsacus 
on the Hellespont, His Life written by Crispin, 
one of his presbyters [CRiIspinus (1)] is given 
by the, Bollandists (AA, SS. Feb. ii. 38-42), 
His first work was to purge the city from idola- 
trous worship,.and build churches, for which he 
is said to. have visited the Emperor Constantine 
and procured his hearty aid. He died about a.p. 
360; his feast is Feb. 7. (Le Quien, Or. Chr. i. 5 
Tillemont, H, Z. yi. 166-7; Baren, A.Z. ann. 
337, xxxviii.) [J. G.] 


PARTHENITUS (2), a priest, commissioned 
by Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, to inform 
St. Augustine about some land presented by him 
for his monastic establishment at Hippo. (Aug. 
Hip. 22.) ; (LH. W. P.] 


PARTHENTUS (8), abbat in Constantino- 
ple and correspondent of Alexander of Hierapo- 
lis during the Council ‘of Ephesus, a.p. 431. 
He was a Nestorian [ALEXANDER, Vol:'I. p. 84). 

‘ (G@. T. S.J 


PARTHENIUS (4), master of the offices. 
and’ patrician, as he is called in the laudatory 
epistle of ARATOR, whom he led into the ways 
of reading, and of writing verse. He lived im 
Ravenna in the first half of the 6th: century 
(Migne,» Pat. Lat. t. Ixviii. 55. sq. 245: sq.; 
Ceillier, Aut, Sacr. xi. 197). [J. G.]. 


PASCENTIUS (1), steward or controller of 
imperial property in Africa, comes domus regiae, 
very’ severe in the execution of his office, and 
being an Arian, and a bitter opponent of the 
Catholic faith, and very fond of talk, very 
troublesome to the simple-minded, and perhaps 
not. very highly educated, clergy of Carthage. 
(Possidius, Vit. Aug. c.17; Bocking, Not. Dign. 
c. T1,-vol. ii p. 374-593.) Having requested 
St. Augustine to confer with him at Carthage on 
the subject of religion, a.p. 406, Pascentius at 
first agreed that written notes of. the discussion 
should be made, but after dinner he changed his 
mind, refused to allow this to be done, and 
further asserted that Augustine was afraid to 


declare his opinions. Augustine therefore wrote 


two letters in succession both to disprove this 
unfounded’ assertion, and to give Pascentius an 
opportunity of reply. Again and again he com- 
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plains of the change in the plan and the inevit- 
able mistakes to which it led, due no doubt, as 
with a courteous irony he says, to his opponent’s 
want of memory, though if they had been made 
by himself he might justly have been charged 
with falsehood. The account which Augustine 
gives of the discussion, in which he was sup- 
ported by his friend Alypius, is too long to be 
represented with any fulness, but is well worth 
careful study, as illustrating 1. The shuffling 
and slippery tactics of the Arian disputant, and 
as Augustine delicately insinuates, his ignorance 
of the true method of interpreting scripture. 
2. His coarse, personal attacks on his opponent, 
when he was himself defeated in argument. 
3. His use of the word “ ingenitus ” to describe 
the nature of God, and the defence of it by him- 
self and some of his clamorous party who were 
present, on a principle precisely the same as that 
on which the word éuoodc10s was used, viz. as 
expressing the sense, though not itself an actual 
word of scripture. 4, The manner in which 
Augustine, compelled by his opponent’s repeated 
evasions to declare his own belief, exhibits this 
in terms which closely resemble the Athanasian 
Creed, its method of illustration, and sometimes 
its very words. (Aug. Zp, 238, 239.) In reply 
to these letters Pascentius taunts Augustine with 
want of confidence in his faith, asks him, when 
he speaks of the three Persons in the Trinity, 
which of them is the One God, or whether there 
is a threefold person called by this name; and 
expresses a wish that he would settle down 
quietly, and with his colleagues confer on him on 
matters tending to the glory of God, for there is 
no use, he says, in writing again and again to him 
what does not edify him. (Zp. 240.) ; 

In reply to this, Augustine refuses to return 
railing for railing, but says, that if Pascentius 
has read what he has written, he could not 
justly accuse him of believing in a threefold God. 

He repeats some of his former arguments on 
the Trinity of Persons in one God, and adverting 
to the appeal made by Pascentius on the inuti- 
lity of frequent writing, urges that if scribo and 
scribis does not tend to edification, still less does 
dico and dicis, when no record is preserved of 
what was said. (Hp. 241.) The record of the 
controversy exhibits in-a strong light St. Augus- 
tine’s power in argument, his command of temper 
before a coarse and overbearing opponent, his 
exquisite courtesy combined not unfrequently 
with a delicate irony, and his unflinching stric- 
tures on the dishonest evasion by Pascentius of 
the condition originally laid down. ‘ 

These letters probably contain all that is 
known for certain about this controversy, and 
Possidius in his life of Augustine points to no 
further communications ; but in his index to his 
works he mentions a letter by him “in reply to 
various questions.” This statement has led. some 
persons to suppose that another letter was 
written by Augustine besides those which we 
have ; but, as Tillemont remarks, the letter thus 
described may very well be No, 238 mentioned 
above. Three MSS, which do not contain the 
letters 238-241, contain an account of a discus- 
sion, (“‘altercatio,”) between Augustine and Pas- 
centius, held at Hippo, under the presidency of one 
Laurentius. But theré is no reason to believe 
that this is authentic, nor does Augustine him- 
self mention any other ‘discussion than the one 
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which was held at Carthage. (Aug. Opp. vol. ii. 
App. pp. 1153-1162, ed. Migne; Tillemont, Mém. 
vol. xiii. 164, 165 and note 41; Ceillier, vol. ix. 
pp- 185, 186, 194.) [H. W. Pj 


PASCENTIUS (2), a Manichean leader 
discovered at Merida, in Spain, by Antoninus its 
bishop, in the Manichean persecution of A.D. 447, 
inaugurated at Rome -by pope Leo, a.p. 444 
(Idat. Chron. p. 26). (G.'T. S.J» 


PASCENTIUS (8), eighteenth bishop of 
Poictiers, was appointed by command of Chari- 
bert, king of the Franks at the death of Pientius 
A.D. 564 (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc, iv. c. 18; 
Gall. Christ. ili. 145), Fortunatus dedicated 
his life of St. Hilary of Poictiers to him (Migne, 
Ixxxviii. 439), and Maroveus was bishop about 
A.D. 584. ware [J. GJ 


PASCHALIS, anti-pope, elected, but not 
ordained, in’ opposition to Sergius, after the 
death of Conon in Sept. a.p. 687. Anastasius 
(in Vit. Conon.) relates ‘as follows. The pope 
Conon having left, by will, thirty pounds of gold 
to the clergy and monasteries, his archdeacon, 
Paschalis, during the pope’s last illness, wrote 
offering this)sum to John (called Platys), the 
new exarch at Ravenna, if he should himself 
obtain the popedom, Seven days after Conon’s 
death, the Roman people were divided into two 
parties, the one choosing as his successor the 
above-named Paschalis, while the other chose the- 
archpresbyter Theodorus. The latter party 
having first got ‘possession of the inner part of 
the Lateran palace, the other seized’ the- 
remainder of it; and there the two fortified 
themselves, neither ‘being disposed to yield. 
Thereupon the magistrates, with the army and 
the greater part. of the clergy, and a large 
multitude, elected Sergius, a presbyter, in the- 
imperial palace on the Palatine, and: thence took 
him amid acclamations to the Lateran ‘palace,. 
which, though closed and guarded, they succeeded. 
in entering. Theodore at once renounced his ¢laim,. 
and Paschalis was compelled, against his will, to- 
salute Sergius as the pope elect. But he sent. 
word of what had occurred to the exarch at 
Ravenna, who forthwith came to Rome in person, 
arriying so unexpectedly that there was no time: 
to receive him with the accustomed honours. 
Finding it, however, impossible to oppose the 
general voice in fayour of Sergius, he allowed hia 
election, but demanded from him’ the thirty 
pounds of gold which had been promised by 
Paschalis. Sergius, though pleading his inability 
to raise the sum, and the fact that he had not 
himself promised it, was compelled to give it, 


| having to use for the purpose precious crowns 


and vessels from the shrine of St. Peter. Not 
long after the ordifiation of Sergius, Paschalis 
was deposed from his archdeaconry on: the 
charge of practising incantations and frequenting 
groves and oracles, and was secluded in a monas- 


| tery, where, after five years, he “died (siys 
| Anastasius) impenitent, . 


(J. Bey] 


PASCHASINUS . (1), one of. the. leading 
supporters of the anti-pope Ursicinus. in. his 
struggle against | Damasus. [Damasus] | (Ceill., 
iv. 633 ; Hefele’s Councils, sec: 91). [G,,T. S.] 

PASCHASINUS (2), bishop of Lilybaeum in 
Sicily, cire. A:D, 440,-at'the ‘time ‘when’ that’ 
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country was devastated by Vandal raids and the 
income of his church largely appropriated by 
the invaders (see Leonis Magni £p. iii. cap. i. 
Migne’s edition, note ¢), Leo the Great sent him 
pecuniary assistance in his trouble, for which he 
expresses the profoundest gratitude to his 
« dominus yenerabilis Papa” (Leo Magn. Fp. l.c.). 
Leo, at the same time, consulted him about the 
Paschal cycle (a.D. 443). He replies in fayour 
of the Alexandrian computation against the 
Roman, but in an abject strain of deference to his 
patron (Leo I. Pope, p. 666). At the same 
time he relates in confirmation of his view a 
miracle which used to take place in the bap- 
tistery of an outlying church on the property 
of his see, on the true Paschal Eve every 
year the water rising miraculously in the 
font (Leonis Zp. iii. cap. 3). In 447 we find 
him conveying to the Sicilian bishops generally 
some disciplinary injunctions of the pope (Lxo I. 
pope, p. 661; £p. xvi. cap. 7). In 451 he re- 
ceives another letter from Leo again desiring 
him to make enquiries as to the Paschal cycle 
(£p. \xxxvyiii. cap. 4), and sending him the Tome 
to stir up his energies in the cause of orthodoxy. 
Immediately after this he is sent as one of Leo’s 
legates to the council of Chalcedon (LEo, p. 659 ; 
Ep. \xxxix.), and presides on his behalf. (Labbe, 
Concilia, vol. iv. p. 580 ©, ete. The phrase 
“synodo praesidens ” however does not occur in 
the Acta of the council, but only in the signa- 
tures of the prelates representing Rome.) He 
acts for him with the other legates, first object- 
ing to the presence of Dioscorus (Actioi. p. 94D), 
and afterwards interposing again and again, pro- 
nouncing the sentence in Dioscorus (Actio_ iii. 
p. 4248), reading the record of the Nicene canon 
beginning “‘ Romana Ecclesia semper habuit pri- 
matum” (p. 812 A), etc. etc. For the conduct of 
the legates in regard to the 28th canon, see 
Lxo, p. 663; Labbe, iv. pp. 793-794. We notice 
that Paschasius could not speak Greek, and used 
an interpreter (p. 380 B). After the council we 
hear no more of him. [C. G.] 


PASCHASTUS (1), a deacon of Rouen, who 
about the year 399 was a messenger between 
St. Victricius, bishop of Rouen, and St. Paulinus 
of Nola, (Paulin. Zpist. xviii. Migne, Patr. Lat. 
lxi, 237.) [S. A. B.] 


PASCHASIUS (2), Nov. 13, a Catholic con- 
fessor under Genseric. (Victor. Vit. Opp. ed. 
Ruinart, p. 433.) [G. T. 


. PASCHASIUS (8), deacon of Rome, saint 
and confessor, flourished at the end of the 5th 
century, and the beginning of the 6th century. 
Gregory the Great in his Dialogues, bk. iv. chap. 
40, speaks of him as “a man of great sanctity, 
much given to alms-deeds, a considerer of the 
poor, and a forgetter of himself.” He was a 
firm supporter of the anti-pope Laurentius to 
the day of his death, and his adhesion was a 
great source of strength to the opponents of 
Symmachus (cf. Baronius, ann. 498). [LAUREN- 
Trus (10).] Gregory in the fourth book of his 
Dialogues, gives an account of his deliverance 
from Purgatory, where he was expiating his sin 
of resisting the judgment of the church in the 
matter of Laurentius. This he says was effected 
by the intercession of Germanus,: bishop of 
Capua, because Paschasius had erred owing to 
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ignorance, and not maliciously. There is also a 
story in the same place, which illustrates the 
high repute in which Paschasius was held, to 
the effect that when he died, in the time of 
Symmachus, his dalmatic .was touched by a 
demoniac, who was healed at once. ‘There is 
extant a work of his in two books, De Sancto 
Spiritu (Pat. Lat. \xii. 9-40), to which Gregory 
alludes in this same passage from his Dialogues 
as “libri rectissimi ac luculenti.” Casimir 
Oudinus, in his work De Scriptoribus Ecclesiae 
(vide Leipsic edition, 1722, vol. i. p. 1304), 
argues that the treatise generally ascribed to 
Paschasius is really the work of Faustus of Riez, 
referred to by Gennadius (De Script. Eccl. c. 85; 
ef. Pat. Lat. lviii. 1109), and that Paschasius’s 
book is lost to us. His. arguments hardly, ) 
however, seem convincing, and have not been, 
generally accepted by editors. We have, besides 
this, a letter from Paschasius to Eugippius de- 
claring his own inability to improve in any way 
a life of St. Severinus, which Eugippius had 
written, and sent for revision, and urging him 
to publish it as it stood. (Pat. Lat. |xii. 39, 40.) 
The date of Paschasius’s death is fixed at about 
A.D. 512. {G. W. D.] 


PASCHASIUS (4), bishop of Naples, suc- 
ceeded Fortunatus in the autumn of A.D. 601. 
There are three letters to him from Gregory the 
Great. The first, dated February a.p. 602, 
desires him to consecrate an oratory erected in 
honour of St. Seyerinus; the second relates to 
the mode in which 400 solidi, the portion of the 
revenues of the church of Naples assigned to the 
clergy and the poor, are to be divided; in the 
third, written in A.D. 603 or 604, Gregory, 
after repeating the complaint addressed to him 
by the Jews of Naples that attempts had been 
made to prevent them from celebrating their 
festivals, consistently with his tolerant policy 
on other occasions [Grecortus I., Vol. II. 781], 
advises Paschasius to try to convert them by 
arguments and kindness, not by force, and orders 
that they should be allowed in future to keep 
their festivals without molestation. In a letter 
to his sub-deacon Anthemius, Gregory blames 
Paschasius for preventing the condemnation or 
the sub-deacon Hilarius for falsely accusing the 
deacon John, and orders that Paschasius should 
depose him from the sub-diaconate, have him 
publicly flogged, and banish him. Paschasius is 
also to be admonished to maintain watchfully 
the discipline of his church. He is also to 
appoint a major-domo to see after the entertain-, 
ment of strangers and other business. (Gregori 
Epist. lib. xi. ind. iv. 31, 34; lib. xiii. ind. vi. 12; 
lib. xi. ind. iv. 71, in Migne, Patr. Lat. xxvii. 
1144, 1146, 1267, 1210.) [F. D.} 


PASCHASIUS (5), vir magnificus, and 
Plancho, vir clarissimus, complained to Gregory 
the Great in 602 that JoANNES (389), bishop of 
Syracuse, would receive the rents of the Roman 
church, which he collected, only at two specified 
places (Zpp. xii. 43; Jafié, R.P. num. 1477). - 

[F. D.j 

PASICRATES, May 25, mart. at Dorosto- 
rum in Moesia Inferior. He suffered with one 
Valentio. They are mentioned in the Acts of 
Julius, May 27, Hesychius, soon after a martyr, 
sent salutation to Pasicrates, through Julius, 
when suffering. His expression was a remark- 
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able one as shewing the belief of cent. iy. in 
personal recognition in the Spirit World, ‘ Plu- 
rimum etiam saluta Pasicratem et Valentionem 
famulos Dei, qui nos jam per bonam confessio- 
nem praecesserunt ad Dominum.” It also shows 
their. sense of the nearness of that world, for 
Julius replies to Hesychius that the persons he 
wished to salute had already heard his greetings. 
Tnyocation of saints easily sprang up in such a 
soil. (Ruinart, AA. Sine. p.549.) [G. T. S.] 


PASSALORHYNCHITAE. _ Epiphanius, 
in his article on the Montanists (Haer. xviii. 14) 
treats of the Taseodrugitae, whom he counts as 
a branch, or a kindred sect ; and he explains the 
name as meaning the same as Passalorhynchitae. 
The latter name he derives from mdooados and 
ptyxos; and states that these people were so 
called because in prayer they put their finger to 
their nose, meaning no doubt by this ceremony 
of their own choosing, to express downcast 
humility. Epiphanius here seems to assume 
that the name Passalorhynchitae was likely to 
be better known to his readers than that which 
he explains by it. And in fact we hear of these 
people, it would seem independently, from 
Philaster (Haer. 76). This writer says that 
these devotees laid their finger to their nose and 
mouth, by way of imposing silence on them- 
selves; desiring to imitate David (Ps. cxli. 3) 
and the prophets, but having really for their 
model the vain silence of Pythagoras. Jerome 
(in the preface to the second book of his Com- 
mentary on the Galatians) states from personal 
knowledge that there were in his time Passalo- 
rhynchitae at Ancyra in Galatia. ‘ 

It must be borne in mind that the primitive 
attitude of prayer was that the suppliant stood 
with his hands raised up to heaven. It is intel- 
ligible therefore that those who first took notice 
of men who in praying covered their face with 
their hands should think the new practice 
strange, offensive, savouring of heresy, and one 
which deserved to be stigmatized by a nickname. 
Yet the nickname actually devised is by no 
means a natural one; and St. Augustine has 
reason in saying (Haer. 63) that if it were in- 
tended to describe men who put their finger to 
their nose, Dactylorhynchitae would have been 
a more suitable name. | It seems likely therefore 
that the account of Epiphanius may be so far 
correct, that the Greek name took its origin, as 
meant to be a literal translation (possibly a mis- 
taken one) of a name in another language. See 
ASCODRUGITAE, and Lightfoot, Zp. Galat. p. 32. 

[G. S.J 


PASSARION, chorepiscopus and archiman- 
drite of a monastery which was probably in 
Jerusalem, as well as superior of all the monks 
in the diocese, in the time of Juvenal patriarch 
of Jerusalem, A few months prior to his death, 
which Tillemont places in 428 or 429, he was 
present with Husycutus (25) at the dedication 
of Euthymius’s Jaura near Jerusalem. In spite 
of his great reputation as a saint, Tillemont can 
find no church dedicated in his honour, (Cyril. 
Seyth., Vit. S. Buphymii ap. Coteler. Mon. iv. 
81; Boll. Acta SS. 20 Jan. ii. 308; Tillem. x. 
196, 197.) [Euraymivs (4).] (J. G] 


PASSERIUS (Possprius), priest, present at 
the council held at Jerusalem a.p. 415 (Labbe, 
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Conc. iv. 309; Orosius, De Arb. Lib. § 6 ap. 
Pat. Lat. xxxi. 1178.) Aa eer} 


PASTOR (1). This name is connected with 
traditions of the Roman Church, which, though 
accepted as historical by Baronius and other 
writers, including Cardinal Wiseman (Fabiola, 
p- 189) mist be rejected as mythical. ‘These 
traditions relate to the origin of two of the 
oldest of the Roman tituli, those of St. Puden- 
tiana and St. Praxedis, which still give. titles to 
Cardinals, and the former of which claims to be 
the most ancient Church in the world. The 
story is that Peter when at Rome, dwelt in the 
house of the Senator Pudens in the vicus Patri- 
cius, and there held divine service, his altar 
being then the only one at Rome. Pudens is 
evidently intended as the same whois men- 
tioned 2 Tim. iv. 21. His mother’s name is said to 
have been Priscilla, and it is plainly intended to 
identify her with the lady who gave its name to 
an ancient cemetery at Rome. ‘The story relates 
that Pudens on the death of his wife, converted 
his house into a church, and put it under the 
charge of the priest Pastor, from whom it was 
known as “titulus Pastoris.” This titulus. is 
named in more than one document, but in all 
the name may have been derived from the story 
we are citing. Thus in the acts of Nemesius, 
pope Stephen is said to have held a baptism there 
(Baronius, A.D. 257, n, 23). Our story relates 
that .the baptistery had been placed there by 
Pope Pius I., who often exercised the episcopal 
functions in this church. Here the two daugh- 
ters of Pudens, Pudentiana and Praxedis, having 
given all their goods to the poor, dedicated them- 
selves to the service of God. This church under 
the name of Ecclesia Pudentiana is mentioned in 
an inscription of the year 384, and there are 
epitaphs of priests titwli Pudentis of the year 
489 and 528 (De Rossi, Bull. 1867, n, 60; 1883. 
p- 107)? The original authority for the story 
appears to be a letter purporting to be written 
by Pastor to Timothy (see Boll. AA. SS. May 
19, iv, 299). .He informs Timothy of the death 
of his brother Novatus, who, during his illness, 
had been yisited by Praxedis, then the only 
survivor of the two sisters. He obtains 
Timothy’s consent to the application of the 
property of Novatus to religious uses according 
to the direction of Praxedis ; and baths possessed 
by Novatus in the vicus Lateritius, are converted 
into a second titulus, which is that now known 
as of St. Praxedis, This titulus is mentioned in 
an epitaph of the year 491 (De Rossi, Bull. 
1882, p. 65); and priests of both tituli sign in 
the Roman Council of 4¢9. On this letter, are 
founded false letters of Pope Pius I. to Justus of 
Vienna, given in Baronius (Ann. 166, i.), a forgery 
later than the Isidorian Decretals... Those 
who maintain the genuineness of the letter of 
Pastor, have in various ways tried to get over 
the chronological difficulty of connecting Pudens 
with St, Paul on the one hand, and with Pius I. 
on the other. It has been tried to show that 
such longevity is not impossible; and it has been 
suggested that Praxedis and Pudentiana were 
not daughters but grand-daughters of Pudens. 
But the spuriousness of the whole story has been 
abundantly shown by Tillemont (ii. 286, 615), 
Later writtrs who repeat the story make Novatus 
and Timothy brothers of Pudentiana, but tl ere 
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is no authority for this in the original story. 
In the Acts of Justin, the martyr states that 
the only meetings of Christians he knew of were 
held in Rome, in what, according to one read- 
ing, is the bane: Timothini. It is possibly hence 
that the name Timothy comes, The connection 
of the name of Pius I. with that of Pastor, is 
derived from the Liber Pontificalis,’” which de- 
scribes Pius as brother of Pastor; but this is a 
mere blunder, originating in the statement made 
in earlier lists of Roman’ bishops, that the book 
called the Shepherd had been written by Hermas, 
brother of the Roman bishop Pius. A confusion 
arose between the name of Hermas and of his 
book, which was known as “ Liber Pastoris.” 
The statement just referred to appears in the 
poem of Pseudo-Tertullian against Marcion in 
the form 


“« Post hunc deinde Pius Hermas cui germine frater 
Angelicus Pastor quia tradita verba locutus.” 


And a Vatican MS. of the Latin Hermas ends 
“explicit liber Pastoris discipuli beati Pauli apo- 
stoli.” If there were better evidence of the 
existence of a Roman presbyter called Pastor, 
the’ name, which is common enough, would 
present no difficulty. A Junius Pastor was 
consul in the year 165, and the name is also 
found in Christian Inscriptions (De Rossi, Roma 
Sotterranea, i.). In addition to the references al- 
ready given, maybe consulted, Baronius Martyr. 
Rom, Jan. 16, May 19, June 20, July 26; Du- 
chesne, Liber Pontificalis, p. 133. [G. S.J 


_ PASTOR (2), an African bishop in the 5th 
century, who wrote a confession of faith, accom- 
panied by anathemas of the opposing heresies 
(Gennad. de Vir. Iilust. cap. Ixxvi.), [G.T.S.] 


PATAPIUS, solitary of Constantinople, 
native of Thebes, the subject of three homilies 
written upon him by ANDREAS CRETENSIS. He 
lived before the 8th century; his feast is Dec. 8. 
Qligne, Pat. Graec. t. xcvii.) {J. GJ 


PATERIUS, notary, to whom Gregory the 
Great dictated a letter (v. 29), the same as the 
Paterius Secundicerius, mentioned in the grant 
of testamentary power to Prosus (St. Greg. 
Lipp. app. 9, 1297, in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxvii. 
1345) and the Paterius, who is mentioned by 
John the Deacon (Vita Gregorii, ii, 11) among 
Gregory’s intimate friends. He collected from 
the various writings of Gregory all the passages 
of scripture quoted by him with his comments 
upon each, and arranged them in’ their proper 
order. He had commenced the work for his 
own edification, but Gregory, hearing of it, 
commanded him to finish and publish it. It is 
divided into three parts, of which the first 
contains the commentaries on the historical 
books of the Old Testament, the Psalms, 
Proverbs, the Song of Solomon; the second, those 
on Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus and the Prophets ; 
and the third, those on the New Testament, 
It is usually printed as an appendix to the 
works of Gregory, as in Migne, Patr. Lat. 
(xxix. 677-1136.) [F. DJ 


PATERMUTHIUS, Sep. 19, mart. in the 
eighth year of the Diocletian persecution. He 
suffered in Palestine by fire under the governor 
Firmilianus, together with the Egyptian bishops 
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Peleus and Nilus and an anonymous presbyter., 


They ‘appear to have been the leaders of the 
Christians consigned to the copper mines of 
Palestine. (Euseb. Mart. Palest. c. xiii.) 

~~. [G. T. 8.] 


PATERNIANI, heretics who, according to 
Augustine (Haer. 85; Cont. Julian. y. 26), 
taught that the lower half of man’s body had 
been made, not by God, but. by the devil, and 
who in consequence of this doctrine, freely 
practised impurity of life; holding that all that 
was required of man, was to keep the upper 
parts of his body pure, and that what was 
done by the lower did not regard him. But 
quite the opposite practical conclusion was 
certainly intended by the first inventors of this 
notion, who were Encratites (Epiph. Haer. 
xly. 2).. Augustine states that the Paterniani 
were also called VENUSTIANI, and that they 
were akin to the Manichaeans. “ Praedestinatus ” 
(Haer, 85) who copies Augustine, adds a history 
of the condemnation of these heretics by Pope 
Damasus, and of a subsequent civil law visiting 
them with capital punishment; but nothing 
stated by this writer as to the authorities by 
whom different heresies were condemned, can 
be received without independent confirmation. 

; (G. S.] 

PATERNUS (1), ASPASIUS, pro-consul 
of Africa A.D. 257, at the time of the persecu- 
tion under Valerian and Gallienus. When St. 
Cyprian was brought before him, he only pro- 
nounced upon him a sentence of banishment to 
Curubis, but when further he asked for informa- 
tion about Christians, with a view to punish- 
ment, Cyprian replied that he must decline to act 
as an informer. (Aug. Serm. 309, 2; Morcelli; ° 
Afr. Chr. ii. p. 1443 Cyprranus, Vol. L, 
P7983.) 582 pH WeP 


PATERNUS (2), first bishop of Elusa, 
perhaps in the third century (Gall. Christ. 
i. 967). _ LJ. GJ 


PATERNUS (8), fourth bishop of Péri- 
gueux, between Chronopius I, and Gavidius about 
the middle of the 4th century, was an Arian. 
He was associated with Saturninus of Arles, and . 
probably assisted him at the council of Béziers 
(A.D. 356) which resulted in the banishment of 
Hilary of Poitiers. When, after the council of 
Rimini, orthodoxy had finally triumphed in 
France, and Hilary was restored, Paternus and 
Saturninus alone of the French bishops persisted 
in their heretical opinions, which brought about 
their deposition from their sees (Sulpicius 
Severus, Hist. Sacr. ii.45; Gall. Christ, ii. 1448 3 
Mansi, iii. 251-4; Ceillier, iii. 524), [S..A. Bale 


PATERNUS (4), a correspondent of St. 
Ambrose. He had written to ask whether it 
would be right for a son of his to marry his 
own sister’s daughter, the granddaughter of 
Paternus. St. Ambrose replies to him, dis- 
approving of such a marriage. (Ambros. Zp. 60. 

(J. Ll. D.] 


PATERNUS (5), a presbyter of Constan- 


tinople, one of Chrysostom’s bitterest enemies. 


He may be probably identified with one of the 
two presbyters specially mentioned by Palladius 
as leaders of the cabal under Acacius and 
Antiochus, and the other bishops of that party’ 
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_ (Pallad. p. 35). After Chrysostom’s banishment 


he was sent with letters to pope Innocent, charg- 
ing him with having set fire to his church (ibid. 
p- 25). Palladius dwells with not unnatural 
satisfaction on the smallness. of his stature, the 
ugliness of his face, and the indistinctness of his 
utterance (iid). [E. V.J 


PATERNUS 6) a Christian mentioned by 
Augustine in a letter to Celer. (Aug. Zp. 57.) 
Be A ee ee 
PATERNUS (1%), first known bishop’ of 
Braga, was one of the Priscillianist bishops con- 
secrated by SympuHosrus of Astorga. At the 
first council of Toledo, a.p. 400, he recanted his 
errors, declaring that he had been converted by 
the works of St. Ambrose, and was allowed: to 
retain his see, but was not to be admitted to 
communion till the opinion of the pope was 
known. (2sp. Sag. xv. 100; Tejada y Ramiro, 
Col. de Can. de la Igi. Psp. ii. 195; Gams, Kir- 
chengeschichte von Spanien, ii. (1) 393.) [F. D.j 


PATERNUS, bishop of Vannes and Llanba- 
darn. [Paparn.] 


PATERNUS (8), bishop of Tomi, accused by 
the monks of false teaching on the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. But the emperor Justin in 519 
heard all the parties, acquitted Paternus, and 
reconciled him with Vitalian, the magister mili- 
tum (Hormisdas, Epp. et Decr., ap. Migne, Pat. 
Lat. 1xiii. 473). {J. GJ 


PATERNUS (9) (Pam or Parimr), ST., 
oth bishop of Avranches between Aegidius and 
St. Senerius about the middle of the 6th century, 
was of sufficient importance to have his life 
written by Venantius Fortunatus, which, with 
much that is incredible, preserves a few facts, 
It was written at the request of Marcian, abbat 
of Enesio (Ansion, afterwards Saint-Jouin-en- 
Poitou), his first monastery. He was born at 
Poitiers, where his father held some public 
office, and, after being piously educated, entered 
the monastery of Ansion, where he became 
cellarius. Desiring however a life freer for medi- 
tation, he withdrew with a friend named-Scu- 
bilio to the uninhabited forests round Coutances, 
and finally established himself at Sesciacum 
(Scicy) where paganism was still flourishing. 
Here they spent three years in the conversion of 
the heathen, not without persecution and even 
danger to their lives, till sought out by Gene- 
yosus, their old abbat at Ansion, by whose 
influence Paternus was ordained deacon and 
priest by Leontianus, bishop of Coutances (cire. 
A.D. 510). During a period of more than thirty 


- years he founded monasteries in the districts of 


Coutances, Bayeux, Le Mans and Avranches, 
and became so famous by his miracles and 
austerities that he was once summoned to. the 
presence of king Childebert at Paris. At the 
age of seventy he was elected bishop of 
Ayranches (cire. A.D. 552), and after an episco- 


pate of thirteen years spent in building and | 


restoring churches and relieving the poor, he 
died during the Paschal feast, and, according to 
the story, on the same day as his friend Scubilio 
(circ. A.D. 565), The two were buried at the 
oratory they had founded at Scicy. 

_ The bishop Paternus who was present at 
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the third council of Paris held about 557, was 
probably identical with the subject of this 
article (Mansi, ix. 747, 8; Bar. Ann. 559. xxxii.). 
On the other hand, the dates are an obstacle to 
the Paternus addressed by Fortunatus’ in the 
32nd Ode of the Third Book (Migne, Patr. Lat. 
Ixxxviii. 149) being the same (see ibid. note; 
Pagi, an. 559. vi.) 

His day is April 16, on which he is recognised 
by the Roman WMartyrology. He was taken as 
the patron-saint of many Norman churches, and 
the oratory in which he was buried became 
afterwards a parish church, and took the name 
of Saint-Pair-sur-mer. For his cult, see Boll. 
Acta SS. Apr. ii. 425, 6; Gall. Christ. xi. 469. 

Fortunatus’s life may be seen in Boll. ibid. 
p- 427 seqq., the end of the 2nd vol. of Ma- 
billon’s Acta SS. Bencdict., and in Migne, Patr. 
Lat. Ixxxviii. 487-98. An abbreviation was 
published by Surius. {S. A. B.j 


PATERNUS (10), thirty-third bishop of 
Ausci, c. A.D. 718, but very obscure (Gall. 
Christ. i. 976). [J.'G.] 


PATIENS (1), ST., Jan. 8, bishop of Metz, 
according to the local legend, a Greek, and a dis- 
ciple of St. John the Evangelist (Boll. Acta’ SS. 
8 Jan. i. 469-70). In the catalogue of Paulus 
Diaconus he appears as fourth bishop without 
comment (De Ordine Episc. Metens., Migne, Patr, 
Lat. xey. 701). The authors of the Gallia Chris- 
tiana would place him in the 3rd century, and 
attribute to him the erection of a church in 
honour of St. John (xiii. 680-81). [S. A. B.] 


PATIENS (2), ST., Sep. 11, bishop of Lyons, 
in the latter half of the 5th century, and a 
friend of Sidonius Apollinaris, to whose letters 
we are principally indebted for our acquaintance 
with him. Of his pre-episcopal career we know 
nothing, but it is plain that he was aman of 
wealth and probably of high rank. Sidonius 
calls him “vir sanctus, strenuus, severus, 
misericors;” and again, addressing him in a 
letter, “sic semper humanum, sic abstemium ut 
constet indesinenter regem praesentem prandia 
tua reginam laudare jejunia.” He was a 
zealous restorer and builder of churches, and 
successful in converting the sect called Photi- 
nians and the heretic barbarians. 

About the year 470 Chélon-sur-Saéne lo<t its 
bishop. The city was torn with faction by three 
candidates who fought for its temporalities. 
The firmness of Patiens and St. Euphronius 
of Autun, who consecrated John by a sort of 
coup de main, ended the scandal. 

St. Patiens is chiefly remembered by his mu- 
nificence to the poor. An incursion of the Goths 
had produced a famine which desolated Bur- 
gundy (A.D. 473-74). The bishop fed the people 
for some time at his own cost. Arles, Riez, 
Avignon, Orange, Viviers, Valence, Trois-Chae 
teaux, and Clermont, are enumerated by Sidonius 
among the cities which shared his bounty. His 
fame spread through all Aquitaine, and Gregory 
of Tours a century later praises his humanity, 

Patiens was present at the council of Arles in 
475, and his signature is found with those of 
other prelates to the letter written by Faustus 
to Lucidus, in which has since been discovered 
the taint of Semipelagianism, He also assembled 
a council at Lyons on the same matter shortly 
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afterwards. Some orthodox writers have at- 
tempted to throw doubt on these facts, on the 
ground that they rest on the testimony of the 
heretical Faustus only. The Life of St. Ger- 
manus of Auxerre was undertaken by Constan- 
tius at his suggestion and dedicated to him. 
The date of his death is given variously 
between 480 and 491. He was buried in, or 
translated to, the church of St. Just. (Sidon. 
Apoll. Epist. ii. 10; iv. 25; vi. 12; Constan- 
tius, Vita S. Germ. Autiss., Boll. Acta SS. 
Jul. vii. 200; Faustus, Zpist. i., ii., iii, Migne, 
Patr. Lat. lviii. 335 seqq.; Greg. Tur. Hist. 
Frane. ii. 24; Boll. Acta SS. Sept. iii. 791 
seqq.; Mansi, vii. 1010-1012; Gall. Christ, iv. 
25-27.) [S. A. B.] 
PATIER, ST. [PATERNUS (9).] 


PATRICIANI and PATRICIUS. _Philas- 
ter (Haer. 62) enumerates a sect of heretics, 
taking their name from a Patricius who had 
taught at Rome, whose doctrine was that man’s 
body had been made not by God but by the 
devil, and that consequently ill-treatment of 
the body was a duty. Some of them are said to 
have carried out their principles to the point of 
suicide. The sect is named by Ambrosiaster (in 
1 Tim. ww. 1) in connection with Marcionites 
and Manichaeans ; and also by Augustine (Cont. 
advers. leg. et proph. ii. 12, § 40); other notices 
of the sect seem to be all derived from Philaster. 

[G. S.J 

PATRICIUS (1), first known bishop of 
Malaga, present at the council of Elvira in 
A.D. 306. (‘Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la 
Mgt, Esp. ii. 31; Gams, Kirch. von Sp. ii. (1) 10; 
Esp, Sag, xii, 304.) [F. D.] 


PATRICIUS (2), vicar of Africa, appointed 
by Constantine to put down those troubling the 
church A.D. 312, (Eusebius, Hist. Zccl. x. 6.) 

(J. G.] 

PATRICIUS (8), father of St. Augustine, a 
citizen of Tagaste, of very small means. While 
he was at school at Madaura, his son, a boy of 
lively disposition, more inclined to play than to 
work, and hating Greek, sometimes received 
chastisement for his idleness, at which, though 
he stood in great dread of the stripes, his parents, 
by which term his father may perhaps be chiefly 
understood, only laughed. For this they were 
probably not much to blame, but Patricius, who 
was not yet a Christian, appears to haye shewn 
no anxiety for his son to become one, nor to 
train him in purity of morals. When he became 
old enough to leave school, Patricius, who in 
this matter was encouraged by his wife, though 
not for the same reason, made an effort beyond 
his means to send him to Carthage to receive 
advanced instruction in literature and education, 
being desirous that he should distinguish himself 
in the world. This was about s.p. 370, about 
which time, or rather sooner, Patricius became a 
catechumen, but in the following year he died, 
having received baptism a short time before his 
death a.p. 371. He was not unkind in disposi- 
tion, but passionate, sensual, fond of display and 
of drink, and not always faithful to his wife, who 
however never talked of his infidelities, and by 
her discreet behaviour never provoked him to vio- 
lence. See Monnrca, vol. iii. p. 932. Aug. Conf, 
i, 9, 11, 14, ii. 3, iii. 4, ix. 9 
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PATRICIUS (4), a notary commissioned by 
Arcadius to signify his condemnation to Chryso- 
stom, and to bid him leave his palace and church. 
(Pallad. p. 88.) [E. V.] 


PATRICIUS (5), a persém by whom Olym- 
pias sent letters to Chrysostom. (Chrys. Zp. 14 
ad init.) [E. V.] 


PATRICIUS (6), nephew of St. Augustine, 
a subdeacon in the church, and living at Hippo, 
in a clerical community of which his uncle was 
the head. He was the elder brother of his 
family, having one brother, who like himself 
was a subdeacon under Severus, bishop of 
Milevis, and also a sister or sisters. There was 
a family property, in which their mother had a 
life interest. Patricius wished to devote his 
share of this to the church for the common 
maintenance of his community, but was unable 
to do so until his mother died, partly because a 
portion of the property consisted. in slaves, 
whom he wished to release, but could not do so 
until the division took place. She died A.p. 425, 
and Augustine informs us that he then deter- 
mined to carry out his intention. Aug. Serm. 
356, 3. [H. W.:P.] 


PATRICIUS (7%, a count, to whom Theo- 
doret wrote a commendatory letter on behalf of 
Celestiacus, a senator of Carthage, who, by the 
invasion of the Vandals, had lost all that he 
had, and was driven a beggar with his family 
from his native land, (Theod. Hp. xxxiv.) . 

[E. V.J 


PATRICIUS (8), a deacon of Constanti- 
nople, messenger to Leo the Great. (Leonis Zp. 
Ixxx.) [C. G.] 


PATRICIUS (9), senicr (Sen-Parrick), 
Aug. 24, said to have been a monk of Glaston- 
bury and tutor of St. Patrick of Ireland. His 
existence, labours, and distinction from four 
or five, if not more, other Patricks are discussed 
at great length in Petrie’s History and Antiqui- 
ties of Tara Hill, p.90. Cf. also Colgan, AA. SS. 
p- 366, and Ussher’s Antig. Eccl. Britt. t. vi. 
445-463, Elrington’s edit. passim, ef. t. xvii. 
Index, s. vy. Patrick; and Moran on St, Patrick’s 
birthplace, Du). Review, April 1880, p. 332. He 
is commemorated in the Felire of Aengus the 
Culdee on Aug. 24, and distinguished from his: 
namesake. The annals of Ulster notice his death 
in 457, thus “quies senis Patricii, ut alii libri 
dicunt.” Cf. Shearman’s Loca Patriciana, p. 395, 
for an elaborate essay on this topic. A glance, 
however, at the Index of the Roman Martyrology 
will show how many Patricii are commemorated, 
and how hard it is to distinguish between them. 

(G. T. S.J 


PATRICIUS (10) (St. Parrick), March 17, 
the national apostle of Ireland, has been the 
subject of much controversy. He had four 
names—his baptismal name Succat, his name in 
captivity Cothraighe, a third name Magonus or 
Imigonus or Maun which he exchanged at his 
ordination for Patricius (Ussher, Antig, Britt. ec. 
opp. t. vi. cap. xvii.; Analect. Bolland. i. 548, 
ii, 35; Dr. Todd in Proceed. Roy. Ir. Acad. - 
vi. 292.) His existence has been doubted, his 
name has been ascribed to seven different 


[{H. W. P.] | persons at least, while the origin and authority 
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of his mission have been warmly disputed between 
what we may for convenience call the adherents 
of the Roman and Protestant views. We pro- 
pose now to take our subject thus:—l. We 
shall give an account of the documentary 
evidence. 2. We shall trace the history of the 
saint so far as it can be recovered. 3. We shall 
give a brief account of the legends which have 
grown up round the historical facts. 4. We 
shall notice very briefly the controversies which 
have centred round St. Patrick. 

I. The Documents—The materials for St. 
Patrick’s history which have a claim to be 
regarded as historical are, in the first place, of 
course the writings of the saint himself. We 
have two works ascribed to St. Patrick, his 
Confession and his Epistle to Coroticus. Both 
of these seem genuine. 

We have a copy of the Confession more than a 
thousand years old preserved in the Book of 
Armagh, one of the great treasures of the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. This copy professes to 
have been taken from the autograph of St. Patrick 
himself, as stated in the colophon appended 
to it. “Thus far the volume which St. Patrick 
wrote with his own hand.” Hue usque volumen 
quod Patricius manu conscripsit sua. | Dr. Todd, 
in his life of St. Patrick (p. 347), thus sums up 
the case for the Confession of St. Patrick. “It 
is altogether such an account of himself as a 
missionary of that age, circumstanced as St. 
Patrick was, might be expected to compose. Its 
Latinity* is rude and archaic, it quotes the Ante- 
Hieronymian Vulgate; and contains nothing in- 
consistent with the century in which it professes 
to have been written. If it be a forgery, it is 
not easy to imagine with what purpose it could 
have been forged.” This is strong testimony, 
but it might haye been made stronger, and 
applies as clearly to the Epistle to Coroticus as to 
the Confession. Not only may we say negatively 
that they contain nothing inconsistent with the 
century when they profess to have been written, 
but farther still, we may affirm positively that 
they contain statements and refer to a state of 
organisation and discipline, secular and ecclesias- 
tical, which could only have found a place in 
the fifth century, and could not have been 
imagined at a later date. Le Blant, in his Actes 
des Martyrs, has taught us how to apply the 
rules of historical criticism to the acts and lives 
of the saints, His rules apply equally well to 
the epistle and the Confession of St. Patrick. 
We have noticed from Dr. Todd that the Confes- 
sion uses the Ante-Hieronymian Vulgate. This 
is strong evidence of its early date, but it is 
not conclusive, as there is abundant proof that 
the use of the Ante-Hieronymian version con- 
tinued in Ireland for several centuries after 
Jerome’s time, a use too, strangely enough, com- 
bined at times with that of Jerome’s Vulgate, as 
indeed seems the case in two or three places 
even in, Patrick’s Confession. Several other 
instances of this curious admixture of texts 
will be found in the learned work lately pub- 
lished by Professor T. K. Abbott, of Trinity 


* The Latin text of Gregory of Tours has lately been 
reconstructed in an edition of that writer published in 
the Monumenta Germaniae Hist. by Arndt and Krusch, 
1833-85. It is rude and barbarous in style, just like 
St. Patrick’s. : 
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College, Dublin, styled Lvangeliorum Versio Ante- 
Hieronymiana ex codice Usseriano, Dub, 1884. 
There are, however, two other lines of evidence 
which seem to me conclusive as’to the early date 
of the Confession. The one deals with the State 
Organisation, the other with the Ecclesiastical 
Organisation there alluded to and implied. 
They are both such as existed in the earlier 
years of the fifth century, and could scarcely 
have been imagined afterwards. 

Let us take the State Organisation first. In 
the epistle to Coroticus he describes himself 
thus. “Ingenuus fui secundum carnem, decu- 
rione patre nascor.’ ‘This one point alone 
seemed to Dr. Lanigan (H. Z. i. 125) conclusive ~ 
against St. Patrick’s birth in North Britain. 
“| believe,” he says, “it would be difficult for 
the sticklers for St. Patrick’s birth in North 
Britain to find a curia or Decurion in Kilpatrick, 
or any place near it in the fourth century.” 
But when Lanigan wrote, the antiquities of the 
Roman Empire had not been investigated, and 
we now know that Decurions—who were not 
magistrates but town councillors: rather, and 
members of the local senates—were found all 
over the Roman empire to its extremest bounds 
by the end of the fourth century. Some dis- 
coveries in Spain about ten years ago showed 
that Decurions were established by the Romans 
in every little mining village, and were charged 
with the care of the games, the water supply, 
sanitary arrangements, education, and the local 
fortifications; while Hiibner in the Corp. Ins. 
Lat. t. vii., num. 54 and 189, has proved that 


‘Decurions existed in Britain (cf. Marquardt and 


Mommsen, Hundbuch der Romischen Alterthiimer, 
t. iv. pp. 501-516 and Ephem. Epigraph. t. ii. 
p- 137, t. iii, p. 103). The Romans, in fact, 
used the order of Decurions as an instrument 
to establish a thorough system of local govern- 
ment for administrative purposes, while 
retaining a vigorous control in the hands. of 
the imperial authorities. This institution was 
flourishing about the year 400 along the 
British and North Gallic coasts. It neces- 
sarily vanished amid the barbarian invasions 
of the following century. Now this is our 
first point. St. Patrick’s writings imply the 
existence of Decurions. Again the Confession 
calls England Britanniae, using the plural 
Britanniae, not Britannia, which is strictly 
accurate and in accordance with the technical 
usage of the Roman empire at the close of the 
fourth century, which then divided Britain into 
five provinces, Britannia prima and secunda, 
Maxima Caesariensis, Flavia Caesariensis and 
Valentia, which were collectively called Bri- 
tanniae, and so appear in St. Patrick’s writings 
(cf. Bicking’s Notitia Dig. t. ii cap. iii. 
pp. 12-14). hen again the ecclesiastical or- 
ganisation implied is such as the years about 
A.D. 400 alone could supply. St. Patrick tells 
us in the opeaing words of his confession that 
his father was Calpurnius, a deacon, his grand- 
father Potitus a priest. It is evident that the 
law of compulsory clerical celibacy was unknown 
to St. Patrick, though at the same time the 
Monastic life was popular, as we see from his 
epistle to Coroticus, where he speaks of the 
“fii Scotorum” and the “filiae regulorum ” 
becoming “monks and virgins of Christ” (cf. 
the Confession, where he uses exactly the same 
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expressions). It has been said indeed that 
Patrick’s father and grandfather lived separate 
from their wives after ordination, ard that their 
children had all been born previously. No 
doubt there are numerous examples of such con- 
duct in the ecclesiastical history of Gaul during 
the fifth century. Buta careful review of the 
councils and canons will show, that in Britain or 
the north of Gaul there existed no prohibition 
of clerical marriage in the last quarter of the 
fourth century. One proof of this must suffice, 
Exuperius, bishop of Toulouse, wrote a letter in 
the year 404 to pope Innocent I. asking how he 
was to deal with married priests who had be- 
gotten children since their ordination. We have 
Innocent’s reply still. It is dated Feb. 20, 405. 


It shows two things, first that the prohibition of 


marriage was only a late innovation, as he refers 
not to any ancient legislation, but to the decree 
of pope Siricius, passed not quite twenty years 
before (Mansi, iii. 670; Hefele, ii. 387, Clark’s 
ed.);. and secondly that the ancient tradition 
had not yet quite died out in Rome, as Innocent 
permits the clergy of Toulouse to live with their 
wives if they had contracted marriage in igno- 
rance of papal legislation. If married clergy and 
children born to them as such were found at 
Toulouse in 405, it is absolutely certain that 
about the year 365 Patrick’s grandfather, the 
priest Potitus, may well have been living in 
lawful marriage, and yet fulfilling all his sacer- 
dotal functions away in distant Britain, 

The aspect of the political horizon, and the 
consequent action of the church as depicted in 
these writings, are such, too, as correspond with 
their alleged age. In the Epistle to Coroticus 
Patrick says, “It is the custom of the Roman Gallic 
Christians to send holy men fitted for the work 
to the Franks and other nations with many 
thousand solidi, to redeem baptized captives.” 
Now the use of the word Roman here is note- 
worthy, for it is strictly in accordance with the 
usus loquendi of Latin and Greek writers of that 
age, such as Ammianus Marcellinus, Socrates, 
Sidonius Apollinaris or Salvian of Marseilles. 
It has nothing to say to the Church of Rome, or 
obedience to its ecclesiastical ruler, as some 
modern writers seem to think, arguing apparently 
from modern to ancient usage, and knowing 
but little of the current literature of the time. 
The term Roman was then used to express a 
citizen of the Roman empire, no matter where 
Roman citizens were found, whether on the 
banks of the Euphrates or in Ganl and England. 
So that what St. Patrick here says is, “it is the 
custom of the Gallic Christians who are subject 
to Roman rule, and therefore Roman citizens, 
to redeem the captives made by the Franks.” 
But the custom itself referred to is one of the 
strongest evidences as to the age of our writings, 
The writings of Zosimus, lib. vi., of Salvian, of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, prove the ravages of the 
Franks in Gaul about the middle of the fifth cen= 
tury. Salvian mentions the rescue of a cap- 
tive taken at Cologne in Zpist. 1, Severinus, 
the Apostle of Austria, a little later in the 
century, devoted his life to the same work 
in another neighbourhood, and introduced the 
payment of tithes for this special end and 
object. (See his Life in Pez, Scriptores Rerum 
Austriacarum, t. 1, and lately in Pertz, Monu- 
menta.) [SEVERINUS.] By the end of the fifth 
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century, the Franks had been converted, and 
Clovis was the one orthodox sovereign of 
Christendom, the ally and champion of Catho- 
lic bishops. The se ee captives from 
his hands would be then no onger necessary. 
This passage could only have been written about 
the middle of the fifth century at the latest, 
These instances will show how capable St. 
Patrick’s own writings are of standing the 
newest tests of historical criticism, 

But we have other documents relating to his 
life. Next in importance to Patrick’s own 
writings stand the collection of Patrician docu- 
ments contained in the Book of Armagh, derived 
from another document which certainly comes 
from the first half of the seventh century. 
That volume has often been described, as by 
Bishop Graves in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy, by Dr. Reeves ina memoir, by 
Mr. Gilbert in his “National MSS. of Ireland,” 
fase. 1, p. 23, while an exhaustive analysis of it 
will be found in the Analecta Bollandiana, +. 1, 
p. 532, contributed by Father Hogan. The 
contents of the Book of Armagh may be divided 
thus: Ist Patrician documents, including the 
oldest copy of the Confession; 2nd, the New 
Testament in Latin; 3rd, the Life of St, Martin 
of Tours. The New Testament is remarkable as 
the only complete copy which has come down 
from the ancient Celtic church 3 while again the 
respect in which the volume was held nine 
centuries ago is evident from an entry which 
Gilbert has reproduced on plate xxy. It purports 
to have been written in the year 1002 in the 
presence of Brian Borumha, « Emperor of the 
Scots,” and conveys on his part twenty ounces 
of gold to the church of Armagh. The Patrician 
documents are those with which we are chiefly 
concerned. ** The collections,” says Mr. Gilbert, 
“concerning St. Patrick in the first part of the 
Book of Armagh, constitute the oldest writings 
now extant in connexion with him, and are also 
the most ancient specimens known of narrative 
composition in Irish and Hiberno-Latin. They 
purport to have’ been originally composed, the 
annotations by Bishop Tirechan out of a book 
called Scripta Patricii, written by Ultan, bishop 
of Ardbraccan, towards A.D. 650, and the Life 
by Muirchu Maccu Mactheni at the request of 
his preceptor, Aedh, bishop of Sletty in the 
same century.” These documents are all now 
accessible in print, though a critical edition 
of them, and indeed of the whole Book of Ar- 
magh, is a desideratum in Celtic literature 
demanding, however, a width and range of — 
scholarship seldom found in combination, for 
there would be necessary skill in deciphering 
manuscripts, in comparative philology, in Celtic 
and cognate tongues, and in mediaeval Latin texts 
of the New Testament. Sir W. Betham made 
the first attempt to print St. Patrick’s life in 
Irish Antiquarian Researches, part ii. Dub. 1827. 
His version, however, is full of mistakes, though 
he deserves credit for having called attention to 
a most valuable work, 

Father Hogan has printed a considerable por- 
tion of the Patrician documents in the Analecta 
Bollandiana, including the Life by Muirchu 
Maccumactheni in ¢. i. p. 531, where Hogan has 
ingeniously supplied some missing portions of 
the Book of Armagh from a Brussels MS. of the 
11th or 12th century. In t. ii. p- 35 and 211, he 
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nas. printed Tirechan’s Annotations, which are 
short biographical notes of St. Patrick’s actions 
without special chronologicalorder, These protess 
to have been written by Tirechan, a bishop and 
disciple of St. Ultan, bishop of Ardbraccan. 
Ultan died in 657. Tirechan says he wrote his 
notes “Ex ore vel libro Ultani.” This would 
fix the date of these notes to the latter half of 
the 7th century, while the original authority 
for them, St. Ultan’s book, would belong to the 
first half of the same century. Dr. Whitley 
Stokes, however, in his Goidelica, prints some of 
the Irish notes with an English translation, and 
maintains, p. 83, that a portion of them at least 
were probably written in their present shape by 
some 9th century author, and are, at any rate, 
later than A.D. 700, while Dr. Reeves in his 
Antiquities of Down, p. 224, relegates them to 
the 9th century, if not the 10th. They are, how- 
ever, very ancient, and are manifestly one princi- 
pal source of any historical elements. in subse- 
quent lives, specially in that celebrated one called 
the Tripartite about which we treat below. Tire- 
chan’s annotations—when combined with the life 
by Maccumacthenius—written, as it informs us, 
at the dictation of Aedh, Anchorite of Sletty, who 
died in 698, afford ample means for ascertaining 
the state of the Patrician tradition within two 
centuries of the saint’s death. We have in addi- 
tion two hymns in praise of St. Patrick, those of 
St. Fiace and St. Sechnall, which are ascribed to 
disciples of our saint. They were published, 
first of all by Colgan in the 17th century, and 
have been critically discussed by Dr, Todd in 
his Book of Hymns of the Ancient Church of 
ZTreland. They are both evidently much later 
than the 5th century. St. Fiace’s hymn refers 
to the desolation of Tara, which took place in 
the 6th century, and the claim of Armagh to 
sovereignty over all Ireland. The traditions 
about Patrick, which are mentioned, are iden- 
tical with those contained in the Book of Armagh, 
and simply confirm its statements. It is, how- 
ever, a most interesting document from a philo- 
logical as well as a historical point of view, and 
as such has been discussed by Dr. W. Stokes in 
Goidelica, p. 126 ; Windisch, Jrische Texte, p.11 5 
Zeuss’s Grammatica Celtica, ed. Ebel, p. 957, and 
by Zimmer in his Keltische Studien, Hft. 2, p. 
160, all of whom agree in dating it between the 
years A.D, 700 and 900. The only remaining 
documents with any claim to notice as historical 
sources are the lives published by Colgan in his 
Lrias Thaumaturga, which are seven in number. 
The first is the poem of St. Fiace just described. 
The other lives are as follows:—The second life 
attributed to a Patrick junior, or some disciple 
of the saint who lived in the 7th century ; the 
third life attributed to St. Benignus, a disciple 
of St. Patrick; the fourth to St. Aileran of 
Glonard, some of whose writings are still extant 
in Migne’s Pat. Lat.; the fifth life was written 
by Probus; the sixth by Jocelyn, a Cistercian 
monk of the abbey of Furness, in the early part 
of the 12th century, while the seventh and last 
life is the most important of all. It is called 
the Tripartite life, from its three divisions, 
and, according to Colgan, was written by St. 
Evin in the 6th century. Dr. Reeves, how- 
ever, points out (Ecclesiast. Antig. of Down 
and Connor, p. 203), that it bears evidence on 
its face of having been written later than 
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the 9th century, an opinion in which the 
learned Roman Catholic historian, Lanigan, coin- 
cides. ‘The 6th century was credulous enough, 
as the writings of Gregory of Tours proves, but 
still a very slight acquaintance with the acts of 
the saints suffices to show that the later Middle 
Ages alone could have produced -the legends 
which abound in Colgan’s Lives. 

Il. Life and History.—The authorities com- 
monly used for the life of St. Patrick have been 
now detailed. We shall now briefly tell the story 
of his-life as it may be derived from the primary 
authorities, his own writings and the Patrician 
documents which really belong tothe 7th and 8th 
centuries, relegating Colgan’s Lives to the depart- 
ment of legend which has grown up round. St. 
Patrick’s history. St. Patrick was born pro- 
bably at Kilpatrick, near Dumbarton in Scotland. 
Bannavem Taberniae is St. Patrick’s own de- 
scription in the Confession of the residence of his 
parents, a name which cannot now be identified. 
(Cf. Archbishop Moran in Dublin Review, Apyil 
1880, pp. 291-326.) He was carried captive 
into Antrim when sixteen years of age, in one of 
those raids which Roman writers like Ammianus 
Marcellinus and Irish Annalists like the Jour 
Masters show us were so prevalent during the 
second half of the 4th century. He became the 
slave of Milchu, the king of Dalaradia, the com- 
mencement of whose reign the Mowr Masters 
assign to the year 888, so that if St. Patrick 
became his slave in the very first year of his 
reign, he must have been born at earliest in the 
year 372. The locality in which he then lived 
is well marked. Dalaradia was the most power- 
ful kingdom of North-Eastern Ireland. It ex- 
tended from Newry, in the south of the county 
Down, to the hill of Slemish, the most conspicuous 
In the 7th century 
the traditions about his residence there were 
abundantly current in the locality, as indeed 
they are still. The exact spot where he lived 
is near the village of Broughshane, five or six 
miles east of Ballymena, where a townland 
Ballyligpatrick, the town of the hollow of 
Patrick, commemorates probably the position of 
the farm where St. Patrick fed Milchu’s swine.’ 
(Cf. Dr. Reeves’s Antig. of Down and Connor, 
pp. 78, 88, 84, 334-348.) After seven years 
Patrick escaped. He then went to Gaul, and 
studied under Germanus of Auxerre. He re~ 
mained for a very long period, some say thirty, 
others forty years, in Gaul, where he was or- 
dained priest and bishop. He then returned to 
Ireland, visiting England on his way. He landed 
at the mouth of the river Vartry—the stream 
which now supplies Dublin with water—where it 
flows into the sea at the town of Wicklow, as Palla- 
dius had done before him. It was a very natural 
point for mariners in those days to make, though 
now a port diligently avoided by them. To 
ships sailing up the Irish coast, one of the most 
notable objects is Wicklow head, offering shelter 
along a coast singularly destitute of harbours of 
refuge. The Danes three centuries later soon 
learned its advantage, and founded a settlement 
there, whence the modern name of) Wicklow. 
The nature of the harbour, too, formed a natural 
attraction to navigators like » Palladius and 
Patrick. One of the striking features of Wick- 
low is its strand and murrough or common, ex- 
tending for some, miles northward from the 
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Vartry, offering special opportunities for drag- 
ging up the small ships used by the travellers of 
those times. St. Patrick was received in a very 
hostile manner by the pagans of Wicklow. He 
landed, and quite after the fashion of modern 
times was received with a shower of stones, 
which knocked out the front teeth of one of 
his companions, St. Mantan, whence the Irish 
name of Wicklow, Killmantan, or Church of 
Mantan. (Joyce’s Irish Names, p. 103; Colgan, 
AA, SS. p. 451; Reeves’s Antiquities, p. 378.) 
St. Patrick then made his way northward. He 
was compelled with true missionary spirit to seek 
first of all that locality where he had spent seven 
years of his youth, and had learned the language 
and customs of the Irish, We can even still trace 
his stopping-places. Dublin existed not in those 
days except as a small village beside a ford or 
bridge of hurdles over the Liffey, which served 
as a crossing-place for the great South-Eastern 
road leading from Tara to Wicklow, a bridge, by 
the way, not like our modern stone bridges, but 
such as are still found in the bogs of Ireland, 
composed of branches woven together, which 
serve to sustain very considerable weights indeed. 
St. Patrick sailing northward landed, according 
to Tirechan, at an island off the northern coast 
of the County Dublin, still called Inispatrick, as 
in the 7th century it was called the Insula 
Patricii, whence he made his way to the coast 
of the County Down, where he found his frail 
bark stopped by the formidable race which runs 
off the mouth of Strangford Lough. He sailed 
up this Lough, which extends for miles into the 
heart of the county Down, and landed at the 
mouth of the river Slaney, which flows into the 
upper waters of the Lough, within a few miles 
of the Church of Saul, a spot which has been 
successfully identified by Mr. J. W. Hanna in a 
paper on the “‘I'rue Landing Place of St. Patrick 
in Ulster.” Downpatrick, 1858. There he made 
his first convert Dichu, the local chief, and 
founded his first church. Dichu gave him his 
barn for this purpose, whence the name Sabhall 
(which is Celtic for barn) or Saul in its modern 
shape, which has ever since continued to be a 
Christian place of worship (cf. Reeves, Antig. 
pp. 40, 220). . From Dichu he soon directed his 
steps towards Central Antrim and King Milchu’s 
residence, where he had spent the days of his 
captivity. His fame, however, had reached 
Milchu, and his Druids warned him that his 
former servant would triumph over him. So he 
gathered all his household goods, and setting fire 
to them perished in the midst just as St. Patrick 
appeared, St. Patrick now, A.D. 483, deter- 
mined to strike a blow at the very centre of 
Celtic Paganism; he therefore directed his course 
towards Tara. He sailed to the mouth of the 
Boyne, where, as the Book of Armagh tells us, 
he laid up his boats, as to this day it is impos- 
sible for the smallest boats to sail up the Boyne 
between Drogheda and Navan, a canal, made in 
the last century, affording a waterway between 
these towns. Patrick proceeded along the 
northern bank of the river past the great Pagan 
territory of Brugh-na-Boine, still marked by 
those pyramids of Western Europe, Dowth, 
Knowth and New Grange, till he reached the 
hill of Slane, the loftiest elevation in the country, 
dominating the vast plain of Meath. The ancient 
life in the Book of Armagh is now marked by 
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touches of geographical exactness which guarantee 
its truth. They can, indeed, be fully grasped 
only by those acquainted with the locality. ‘The 
hill of Tara is a well-marked elevation, some 
twelve miles in a direct line south from Slane 
Hill, with a plain between, so“that there is no 
interruption of the view. Patrick determined 
to celebrate Haster on the Hill of Slane, and 
according to the custom of the early Christians 
lit his Paschal fire on Easter Eve, a custom which 
we know from other sources was universal at that 
time ; (cf, Martene, De Antiq. Ritib. t. iii, lib. iv. 
c. 24, pp. 144, 145, and articles on Easter, 
Ceremonies of, and Fire, Kindling of, ia the 
Dicr. oF CHRISTIAN Anriquitiss, Vol. I.). 
This fire was at once seen on Tara, where the 
king of Ireland, Laoghaire, son of Niall of the 
Nine Hostages (King of Ireland, a.p, 428-463, 
Four Masters, and ‘Yodd’s St. Patrick, p- 252), 
was then holding a convention of .the chiefs of 
Ireland. Part of the ritual of the convention 
was, that no fire should be lit in his dominions 
on this precise night till the king’s fire was lit 
on Tara. St. Patrick’s act was a direct chal- 
lenge of the king’s edict, who thereupon pro- 
ceeded to Slane to punish the bold aggressor. 
Then commenced a conflict between St. Patrick 
on the one side and king Laoghaire and his 
priests on the other, the narrative of which is 
marked by a series of miracles and legends, 
terminating, however, with the defeat of 
paganism and the baptism of great numbers of 
the Ivish, including Laoghaire himself, who 
yielded a nominal adhesion tothe truth. Before 
we pass from this part of our subject we may 
refer our readers to the great work of Mr. 
Petrie on the Hill-of Tara, where the whole sub- 
ject has been exhaustively discussed. With 
Mr. Petrie’s aid the visitor to Taxa can recon- 
struct the whole scene of St, Patrick’s conflict, 
as set forth in the Book of Armagh; the vast 
earthworks there remaining bear witness to 
the rude hospitality of the kings of Tara, while 
the wells in which St. Patrick baptized are still 
flowing, or their sites at least well ascertained. 
The whole neighbourhood of Tara is in fact still 
redolent with the fame and: actions of St. 
Patrick. Ten miles to the north-west are the 
remains of the great rath of Teltown, where he 
converted Laoghaire’s brother, and where he 
founded the church of Donaghpatrick, on a site 
where ever since there has been a Christian 
church, the modern building though built in 
the Georgian epoch, reproducing the very 
dimensions of sixty feet which Patrick is said to 
have assigned to the original one (Tirechan, in 
Book of Armagh, see Anal. Bolland. t. ii. p. 40). 
After his triumphs at Tara and its neighbour- 
hood, St. Patrick went first of all to Connaught, 
following the fine of the great western road 
which led across the island. His visit to Con- 
naught is amply proved. It is referred to by 
Patrick himself in his Confession, where he tells 
us that before he came to Ireland at all he 
heard the voices of the children from the wood 
of Fochlat, near the western sea, crying, “ We 
intreat thee, holy youth, come and walk among 
us”; and then when we turn to Tirechan’s 
Annotations, we find his journey described to 
the neighbourhood of Killala, where that wood 
was situated, together with circumstantial 
notices of the churches he founded on his way 
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thither, many of which can still be identified. 
Space will not permit us to describe St. Patrick’s 
labours even so far as the Memoirs of the Book 
of Armagh would enable us, much less to enter 
upon those fuller details which the imaginations 
of the later chroniclers, collected by Colgan, 
have inyented. He spent seven years in Con- 
naught, passed thence into Ulster, where he 
founded the metropolitan church of Armagh in 
A.D. 445 (cf. Annals of Ulster; Todd, p. 470 ; 
Reeyes’s memoir on Lhe Ancient Churches of 
Armagh, and his paper in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Frish Acad. +. vi. p. 447, on the System of 
Abbatial Succession in the Irish Monasteries). He 
then proceeded towards the south, where he spent 
seven years in Munster, paying, according to 
the later writers, a visit to Dublin, where 
wells are still shown in the gardens of Trinity 
College, and in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in 
which he is reputed to have baptized the inhabi- 
tants of that city, whose future eminence as a 
metropolis Patrick is said to have predicted. 
History, however, is obliged to confess that 
Dublin had then no existence as a city ; it owes 
its origin to the military and naval instinct 
of the Danes, who first settled there nearly 
three centuries after his death. St. Patrick 
gets credit for a great deal of activity during 
the later years of his life. He is credited with 
legislating both for Church and State, upon 
which subject we must refer the student to the 
writings of Wasserschleben, Petrie’s Zara, p. 69, 
and the introduction to the Brehon Laws as 
translated by Richey and O’Mahony. ‘The an- 
cient Celtic laws of Ireland, their language and 
their nature, are far too delicate a subject for 
any save the most profound Celtic scholars to 
touch. St. Patrick died at Saul, near Strangford 
Lough, where he founded his first church. Ussher, 
in his Indew Chronologicus, attached to his Anti- 
quitates Britann. Eccles, opp.t. vi. ed. Elrington, 
makes 493 the’ year of his death, and his age 120 
years, a number which is evidently based on a 
desire to parallel his career with that of Moses, 
a desire quite manifest in the structure and 
style of the ancient life in the Book of Armagh. 
The reader may, indeed, be referred to that 
index for a convenient synopsis of the facts and 
legends connected with St. Patrick, as Ussher 
had access to that Book of Armagh which we 
have so largely used. In giving this brief 
sketch of St. Patrick’s life and labours, I have 
omitted all mention of the controversy touching 
his Roman mission, and I have done so because 
the controversy is interminable; those who 
wish to see what can be said on either side must 
be referred to Dr. Todd’s life on the one hand, 
and to Cardinal Moran’s Essays on the Larly 
Trish Church, and his article in Dub. Review, April 
1880, for the opposite view. I may, however, 
just mention that St, Patrick’s own writings 
omit all reference to the Roman mission, the 
Life in the Book of Armagh also omits it, but 
Tirechan’s Annotations notice it, and ascribe it 
to pope Celestine in the 13th year of the 
emperor Theodosius. This portion, however, of 
the Annotations seems clearly a 9th or 10th cen- 
tury addition, as the removal of St. Columba’s 
bones to Saul, in the county Down, is mentioned 
in the sentence immediately preceding, an event 
which happened so late as the year 877 (Reeves’ 
Antigq. p. 224). ane 
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Ill. Legends.—The legends which have grown 
up round the life of St. Patrick are innumerable. 
The best known will just be mentioned here. 
He is popularly said to have freed Ireland from 
demons, snakes, and toads, and even imparted 
such efficacy to the soil of Ireland that a portion 
of it carried to a land infected with poisonous 
animils, frees it from the plague. Mediaeval 
authorities, however, ascribed this action to a 
still earlier saint, Joseph of Arimathea, as 
Ussher relates in his Antig: Hecles. Britt. opp. 
t. vi. p. 299. The legend arose thus, for it is 
simply a legend, as the exemption enjoyed by 
Ireland is mentioned by Solinus, a geographer 
of the 3rd century in his Polyhistor (Solinus in 
Dicr. GREEK AND Rom. Broc.] Reeves’s Adamnan, 
p- 200, ef. p. 142). Tirechan tells us that Patrick 
resorted to Croagh Patrick, a mountain occupying 
a magnificent position over Clew Bay in Mayo. 
He spent the fifty days of Lent there in fasting 
and prayer, tormented at the same time with 
clouds of black-birds. This story was improved 
upon by Jocelyn, The black-birds became the 
demons and venomous reptiles of Ireland who 
came to assault St. Patrick. He drove them 
first of all into a deep hollow on the northern 
face of the mountain, still called Lugnademon, 
and thence into the sea. (Cf. Joyce’s Irish 
Names of Places, p. 160, and Adamnan’s Life of 
Columba, ed. Reeves, p. 206.) The story of St. 
Patrick’s purgatory embodies another celebrated 
mediaeval legend. Patrick’s purgatory is still, 
as for the past seven centuries, a famous place 
of pilgrimage for the Irish people. It is a cave 
on an island in Lough Derg, near Pettigo, in the 
county Donegal. According to Ussher, Religion 
of Ancient Irish, c. iii, opp. t. iv. p. 263, the 
earliest mention of it is in Henry of Saltrey, a 
monk of king Stephen’s day. It was, however, 
then a place of celebrated resort, as Henry 
relates the adventures of a soldier named Owen, 
who went to make trial of it. Baring-Gould, 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 1st series, pp- 
230-250, London, 1868, and T, Wright, St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, London, 1844, give a full 
account of this curious survival of the middle 
ages which even Giraldus Cambrensis recog- 
nised as only a device on St. Patrick’s part to 
enforce upon a rude people the sense of eternal 
realities. (Girald. Camb. Zopogr. Hibern. dist. ii. 
cap. 5.) Another legend concerns the Staff of 
Jesus, said to haye been given to St. Patrick at 
Lerins, or some other island in the Mediter- 
ranean, prior to his Irish mission. Joceline and 
the Tripartite Life tell. the story thus: St, 
Patrick landed on an island where he saw a 
withered old woman at the door of a house, 
bowed down with infirmities. A young man 
told him she was one of his descendants, while 
the mother of the girl, as he called the aged 
woman, was still more infirm. Patrick won- 
dered exceedingly, contrasting the young man’s 
state with the aged and infirm appearance of 
his alleged children, till the young man explained 
that Christ, when upon earth, had come to 
visit them, and conferred the gift of immor- 
tality upon them, but without adding the gift 
of youth and health to any but Himself. He 
further informed Patrick that he had left his 
staff or crozier to be given to him. Patrick 
refused to receive it unless from Christ’s own 
hands, which took place a short time after. 
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This crozier was used by Patrick to drive the | when three archbishops, Ussher, Macmahon and 


noxious animals into the Atlantic, and was 
preserved till the time of Giraldus Cambrensis 
at Armagh. It was transferred, after the 
Norman Conquest, to Christ Church, Dublin, 
where Archbishop Brown destroyed it at the 
Reformation, A.D. 1538, when many a relic of 
antiquity perished (cf. Obit. and Martyrol.. of 
Christ Church, ed. Crosthwaite, and Todd, 
Introd. p. viii,). Perhaps the most. celebrated 
legend of all, deals with the Shamrock, which 
has been adopted as the national emblem of 
Ireland, and yet there is none with less’ his- 
torical foundation. The popular story is that 
St. Patrick illustrated the mystery of the 
Trinity for the incredulous Laoghaire by stoop- 
ing down and picking a piece of Shamrock 
which was growing at his feet. None of the 
histories down to the 12th cent. make any men- 
tion of this legend. The story formed the sub- 
ject of a prolonged controversy in the third and 
fourth series of Notes and Queries, A.D. 1864 
and 1869. (Cf. Moore’s Cybele Hibernica, p. 73.) 
Mr. F. R. Davies, M.R.LA., offered the best 
explanation of the origin of the legend, refer- 
ring it to the reverence of the Druids for the 
trefoil. There are many other questions con- 
nected with St, Patrick which we can only 
glance at, but which are abundantly discussed 
in the works already quoted, or in those men- 
tioned below. We cannot enter upon the con- 
troversy concerning the seven. different persons 
with whom our St. Patrick has been confounded. 
The reader interested in that topic may turn to 
the index to Ussher’s works in t. xvii. of Elring- 
ton’s edition, and on p. 134, under the title St. 
Patrick, he will obtain abundant references on this 
point, which has also been discussed by Todd, 
Lanigan, Moran, Shearman, and every other bio- 
grapher of our saint. It is necessary, however, to 
say a few words upon one point. . The existence 
and work of the saint, have been doubted because 
Bede makes no mention of him in his history. 
The argument from silence is notoriously an 
unsafe one; there are so many reasons which 
may lead a writer to pass over even a burning 
topic in his day. Thus, Josephus never men- 
tions Christianity, though a contemporary of 
the apostles. There are sufficient reasons, too, 
which explain Bede’s silence. He was an adhe- 
rent of the Roman party in England, and had a 
horror of Celtic irregularities: .He was a 
thorough Englishman, and hated the Britons 
with whom he identified the Celtic Church of 
Ireland. He took no interest then in the history 
of the Celtic church, which he looked upon as 
schismatical if not heretical. The silence of St. 
Columba and Adamnan—with one exception in 
his preface to Columba’s life—concerning St, 
Patrick has also been objected.’ The follow- 
ing considerations appear to solve the difficulty. 
Patrick, in the first place, did not probably 
occupy the same place then in popular estimation 
which he does now. He may have been regarded 
as the founder of Armagh, but not as a national 
apostle. Distance has had its enchanting effect 
on St. Patrick’s position. The documents in 
the Book of Armagh evidently prove that the 
position of Armagh was a disputed point in the 
7th and 8th centuries, Armagh, indeed, only 
attained its present undisputed precedence in 
the Irish ‘Church’ so late as’ the 17th.century, 
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Plunkett, the two latter Roman Catholics, 
wrote learned treatises concerning its position. 
(Cf. Ussher, t. i. p. exxix—cxliii; Plunkett’s Jus’ 
Primatiale.) In the earliest ages St. Patrick’s { 
Trim seems to haye claimedan equal, if not 
superior position to that of Armagh, a claim 
which may have somewhat to say to the position 
and precedence still claimed by Meath among 
Irish bishoprics, a point contested so lately as the 
past year January 1886. (Cf. Todd, pp. 149, 
257.) But St. Patrick’s existence is guaranteed 
not only by Adamnan’s incidental notice, but also 
by the express acknowledgement of one writer 
of the Columban age and order, who must 
have been a contemporary of St. Columba 
himself. Cummianus, s.p. 634, in his Epistle 
to Segienus, abbat of Iona, on the paschal 
question, expressly mentions St, Patrick, and 
calls him ‘Sanctus Patricius papa noster.” 
(Ussher’s Sylloge, opp. iv. 440; cf. Todd, 7. c. 
p- 96.) Ei 

The paschal controversy again, about which 
Cummian wrote, throws an interesting light 
upon the date of the introduction of Christianity 
into Ireland. The Irish have sometimes been 
accused of Quartodeciman practices about Easter, 
which is quite a mistake. They simply adhered 
to the old Roman cycle, which was superseded 
in 463 by the Victorian cycle. [EAsTeR in 
Dict. or Curist. Anriq., Vol. I. p. 594.] The ; 
invasions of the barbarians then cut off the 
Celtic church from a knowledge of the more 
modern improvements in the calendar, which 
they afterwards resisted with a horror natural to 
simple people. The English surplice riots of 
Bishop Blomfield’s time show how a much shorter 
tradition may raise a popular commotion. 
This determines the introduction of Christianity 
into Ireland to the first: half of the 5th century. 
The alleged connection of the Irish church with 
Egypt and the East, as shown in art, literature, 
architecture, episcopal and monastic. arrange- 
ments, would form an interesting article by 
itself onthe peculiarities of the Irish Church. 
can, however, only refer te Butler’s Coptic 
Churches of Hgypt, Oxford, 1885, where many 
interesting coincidences are pointed out; to 
Wasserschleben’s Die Frische Kanonensammlung, 
2nd ed., 1885, Introd. p. xlii.;,Warren’s Celtic 
Liturgy, and the Contemporary Review for May, 
1885, p. 742, and December, 1885, p. 906, 
where other references are given. The intro- 
duction of eastern practices from Gaul is con- 
ceivable, through, as Le Blant, in his Christian 
Inscriptions of Gaul, has proved, the wide spread 
of Syriac, Egyptian, and even Persian influences 
in Gaul when Patrick was. studying there; the 4 
most striking instance being the existence of St. i 
Abraham as set forth in Le Blant’s 557th Dis- 
sertation. He was born on the Euphrates, was 
a confessor in the Persian persecution under 
Isdegerdes, and died an.abbat in Central Gaul, 
Sidonius Apollinaris writing his Epitaph; cf. 
Diss. 211, 225 and 613, Salvian. de Gub. Dei, iv. 
14, and the Rev. Critig. Aug. 3, 1885, p. 100, 
which shows the prevalence of Oriental iniuences 
in cent. ix. a much more unlikely period. ‘ 

Authorities—(1) Sources. These have been 
already mentioned, the Book of Armagh as pub- 
lished in ‘the Analecta. Bollandiana, the Lives 
published by Colgan, St, Patrick’s own writings, 
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found in a convenient shape in Migne P. Z. t. liii., 
and the Annals of the Four Masters (O’Donovan’s 
edition), being the most important. Colgan’s 
Lives are not indeed all equally accessible. The 
Tripartite Life, which is most trequently quoted, 
has been translated by one of the most accom- 
plished of modern Celtic scholars, Mr. Hennessy, 
of Her Majesty’s Record Office, Dublin, for Miss 
Cusack’s Life of St. Patrick, constituting, with 
translations of St. Patrick’s genuine works, his 
Confession and Epistle to Coroticus, and other 
Patrician documents, the valuable elements in a 
work otherwise marked by the most amazing 
spirit of credulity. Jocelyn’s life was translated 
about 8U years ago by Swift, and is a convenient 
edition of another 12th century life, which has 
considerably influenced modern traditions. 

(2) Literature.—This division of our subject 
is immense. I can only mention the latest 
works on the subject, together with a few of 
the more prominent of the older writers. The 
latest work on St. Patrick is Sir Samuel Fergus- 
son’s treatise on the Patrician Documents in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Dec. 
1885, and the next Benjamin Robert’s tude 
Critique sur la vie de St. Patrice, Paris, 1883, 
where a diligent use has been made. of modern 
authorities, and, pp. 3-7, a convenient summary 
given of the literature of the subject. Warren’s 
Celtic Liturgy, and Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 
Wasserschleben’s work quoted above, the writings 
of Todd, Whitley Stokes, Moran, Reeves, Petrie, 
‘Graves and Lanigan, scattered in the Proceedings 
and Transactions: of the Irish Academy, as well 
as in independent volumes, should also be con- 
sulted. Lanigan’s History, though written by 

.an Irish Roman Catholic, and before many 
modern discoveries, is marked. by a spirit of fear- 
less honesty and courage. . Shearman’s Loca 
Patriciana is marked by an intimate: personal 
knowledge of all the localities which lends a 
certain charm to his dry details.. Bishop Graves’s 
papers on the Book of Armagh in Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, t. iii., are models of 
acumen and research: Among the older writers 
we need only refer to Ussher’s writings, specially 
his work on the Antiquities of the British 
Churches, t. v. and vi., of Elrington’s edition, 
from which we have so often quoted, Ware’s 
Works, ed. by Harris, and, from another point of 
view, the writings of Colgan, [Gs taSAy 


PATRICIUS (11), abbat of Croyland, to 
whom Offa king of Mercia granted a charter of 
protection in 793 (Monasé. Anglic. ii. 91, 108). 

[C. H.] 


PATRICIUS (12), April 28, bishop and 
mart. at Prusa, in Bithynia, under a proconsul 
Julius. His acts exhibit marks of authenticity 
such as Le Blant, in his book Les Actes des 
Martyrs, lays special stress upon. His date is 
uncertain. (Ruinart, AA. Since. p. 554.) 

iy See : {G. T. $.] 

PATRIMUS, monk, addressed by Isidore of 
Pelusium (lib. i. ep. 14), who advised him to 
follow the spiritual life. (J. G.] 


PATRIPASSIANS. Origen, in his commen- 
tary on the Epistle to Titus, which we possess 
only in. Rufinus’s version, defines Patripassiani 
as those, who identify the Father and the Son and 
represent them as one person under two different 
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names. Qne of the earliest consequences deduced 
from the teaching of Noetus and Praxeas by op- 
ponents like Hippolytus was this, if Christ was 
the same as the Father, then the Father had 
been born, had suffered and died, cf. Hippol. adv. 
Noet.c.i.; Tertull. adv. Prax. c.i. Patripassianism 
in fact was the Western name for the Sabellian 
heresy viewed from this particular point of 
view, Philast. de Haeres. c. 53; August. de 
Haeres. c. 41; ef. August. Ser. 525) Ceillier, ix. 
237; cf. Hilgenfeld’s Ketzergeschichte des Urchris- 
tenthums, p. 615 (SABELLIANS}. The error seems 
to have revived among the Priscillianists of 
Spain in cent. y.; Ceill. x. 207. (GST25.] 


PATROCLUS (1), legendary [Linus, Vol. I. 
p- 728]. A Greek version of the Passions of 
Peter and Panl has been published from a Patmos 
MS. by Lipsius (Jahrbiicher f. prot. Theol. 1886), 
but this is not the original of the Latin Acts, 
but rather itself a translation from the Latin. 

[G. S.] 


PATROCLUS (2) (St. Parre), 21 Jan., a 
martyr, supposed to have suffered under Aurelian, 
and commemorated by Greg. Turon. Glor. Mart. 
ce. 64. His acts are told at length by the 
Bollandists, AA. SS. Jan. ii. 342-349. A curi- 
ous story is told by Gregory /.c. which shows 
how his acts originated. Patroclus had a chapel 
in Gaul served by a solitary priest, The popu- 
lace did not however esteem this chapel because 
it possessed no acts of his pussion, and the priest 
saw the tide of popularity, with all its profits, 
passing away from him, A traveller came to him 
one day, and showed him a book which proved to 
be the very thing he required, the acts of his own 
saint. He sat up all night and copied them out, 
and ‘then returned the boox to the traveller, 
who went his way. ~The priest at once sought 
out his bishop to whom he showed the acts. 
The prelate was suspicious, however, taxed him 
with forgery, and, according to the stern disci- 
pline of the Gallic church, flogged him on the 
spot. An army, however, shortly afterwards 
invaded Italy, and brought back an identical 
copy of the acts, thus proving the good faith of 
the priest. The people thereupon built.a splendid 
church in honour of Patroclus, [G. T. S$.) 


PATROCLUS (8), bishop of Arles, between 
St. Heros and St. Honoratus (A.D. 412-426). 
In 412 the people of Arles drove out Heros 
and elected in his place, Patroclus, a creature 
of Constantius (Prosper Aquit. Chronicon, 
Migne, Patr. Lat. li. 590). As bishop he is 
said to have sold ecclesiastical offices (Pros- 
per Tyxo, Chronicon, in Bouquet 1. 638) and 
hoarded up stores of ill-gotten wealth (cf. the 
funeral’ sermon of Hilary of Arles upon St. 
Honoratus, cap. vi., Patr. Lat. 1. 1265). He 
seems however to have commended himself te 
pope Zosimus, who conferred upon him un- 
precedented privileges of jurisdiction, and his 
history illustrates the relations of the French 
dioceses. On the ground that. Arles was the 
fountain-head of Gallic Christianity, the pope 
confirmed to the see all parishes it had ever held, 
whether within the province or not, and gave 
Patroclus exclusive rights of ‘ordination over 
the independent provinces ‘of Vienne, Narbonensis 
Prima, and Narbonensis Secunda, and deposed 
Proculus bishop of Marseilles for infringing 
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these privileges by ordaining in his own diocese. 
On the ground also of Patroclus’s personal merits, 
the pope in a letter addressed to all the Gallic 
bishops, forbade any cleric of whatever rank to 
visit Rome without first obtaining diterae formatae, 
or letters of identification and recommendation, 
from the bishop of Arles. See the pope’s 
correspondence from March 22, 417 to Feb. 5, 
418, which is chiefly occupied with Arles, Zpp. 
i., V., Vi, Vil., x.,°xi., Migne, Patr. Lat. xx. 6438, 
665, 666, 668, 673, 674. These privileges were 
productive of great dissatisfaction in the 
neighbouring provinces, and in the matter of the 
jurisdiction Zosimus’s orders were virtually 
rescinded by his successor, Bonifacius I., who, in 
a letter written Feb. 9, 422, asserted the right 
of Hilary bishop of Narbonne, to consecrate the 
bishop of Lodéve in his province, as against 
Patroclus, who had usurped it (Zpist. xii. Patr. 
Lat. xx. 772-4). In 425 he was ordered by 
Theodosius to assemble for discussion the Gallic 
bishops who professed the Pelagian and Coeles- 
tian heresies, the emperor decreeing exile for 
such as should not recant within twenty days. 
Patroclus was murdered in the year 426 by a 
barbarian officer, probably one of the Goths who 
overran that part of Gaul in the previous year, 
at the secret order, as was said, of Felix, 
magister militum (Prosper. Aquit., Chronicon, 
Patr. Lat. li. 593-4), [S. A. B.] 


PATROCLUS (4), ST., Nov. 10, a recluse 
in Berri, celebrated in the sixth century for 
his austerities and miracles. Gregory of Tours 
gives his life in the rustic language in which he 
heard it. Born in the neighbourhood of Bourges, 
he was employed by his father, Aetherius, as a 
shepherd, but stung by the taunts of a brother 
. who was destined for a learned profession, at the 
age of ten he deserted his flock, sought instruc- 
tion, and applied himself to the acquisition 
of learning. As a youth he was attached to the 
service of Nunnio, one of Childebert’s courtiers, 
to whom he endeared himself by his diligence 
and humility. On his father’s death he devoted 
himself to conyentual life, receiving the tonsure 
from Arcadius bishop of Bourges, and after a long 
life of austerity and solitude, interrupted only 
by the institution of religious houses, he died in 
his eightieth year, about 577, and was buried 
at Colombiére, one of his foundations, in spite of 
the efforts of another of them, Néris, to obtain 
his body. (Greg. Tur., Vit. Patr. cap. ix.: Hist. 
Franc. v. 10.) [S. A. B.] 


PATRON SAINTS AND ANGELS. The 
worship of the saints in its later form originated 
in the honours paid to martyrs at the shrine of 
their relics, ¢.e. in the worship of patron saints ; 
while the selection of angels as patrons and their 
worship as such followed, as a corollary, on the 
establishment of saint worship. The present 
article is therefore an historical introduction to 
the whole subject of creature worship. Hence 
our first object must be to ascertain the prac- 
tice of the first Christians; our next, to show 
how later ages gradually drifted into something 
very different. 

I. The Practice of the Apostles.—With refer- 
ence to the angels, St. Paul (Col. ii. 18) says: 
“Let no man beguile you of your reward in a 
voluntary humility and worshipping of angels, 
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intruding into those things which he hath not 
seen.” Voluntary,” or gratuitous, “humility ” 
appears to express the very feeling which men 
professed, as we shall see, in the 5th century, 
when they declared themselves unworthy to go 
to Christ without a mediator, and therefore 
placed themselves under the patronage of the 
martyrs. It will be shown, as we proceed, that 
this was the meaning originally given to it in 
the church. St. John, in Rey. xix. 10, xxii. 8, 
was not “intruding into those things which he 
had not seen” (for he plainly saw in his vision 
and conversed with the angel before whose feet 
he fell down to worship); yet the act was for- 
bidden: “ See thou do it not ; for lam thy fellow- 
servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and 
of them which keep the sayings of this book : 
worship God.” We may add that this was in 
accordance with the traditional teaching of the 
Jewish church. Thus the Jerusalem ‘l'almud 
says that, when one has a request to make of a 
great man, he first applies to “his favourite 
slave or his son, who then goes and tells the 
master inside, ‘The man N.N, is left standing at 
the gate of the hall; shall he come in or not’? 
Not so the Holy: praised be He. If misfortune 
comes on a man, let him not ery to Michael, 
and not to Gabriel, but unto Me let him cry, 
and I will answer him right speedily” (Quarterly 
Review on the Talmud, No. 246, p. 457). We 
shall see the same illustration used by Christian 
writers. 

Nor is there any trace in Holy Scripture of 
the invocation of martyrs, or of a belief that 
they exercised a special power on behalf of 
those who cherished their remains. Of John 


the Baptist, we only read that “his disciples: 


came, and took up the body and buried it” (St. 
Matth. xiv. 12; St. Mark vi. 29). So again of 
the first martyr after Christ: ‘Devout men 
carried Stephen [to his burial] and made great 
lamentation over him” (Acts viii. 2); but not 
a word is said of any special value set on his 
remains, or of any posthumous honours paid to 
him, There is no reference whatever to the 
disposal of the body of St. James, the brother of 
John, whose death is also recorded in the Acts 
(xii, 2), Nor have we in or out of Scripture 
any authentic information of any special re- 
verence shown to the remains of the Blessed 
Virgin, or of any of the immediate followers of 
Christ. 

Il, Early Accord with Scripture. —In the 
2nd century we meet with facts which indicate 
a growing regard for the mortal relics of the 
martyrs. Such few remains of the body of Ig-. 
natius as had been left by the lions, A.D. 107, or 
of Polycarp by the fire, probably about 155, were 
carefully gathered, “a priceless treasure, left, as 
they were, to the holy church by the grace that 
was in the martyr”? (Martyr. S. Ign. 6), “ more 
precious than costly gems, and better proved 
than gold” (Zpist. Hecl. Smyrn. de S. Polyc. 
Mart. 18). The bones of Ignatius were carried 
from Rome to Antioch, but in neither case is 
any motive for such care suggested other than 
an affectionate pride in the Christian hero, 
intensified as well as hallowed by religious en- 
thusiasm. “We worship Christ,” declared the 
church of Smyrna, “‘ because He is the Son of 
God, but we love, as they deserve, the martyrs, 
as the disciples and followers of the Lord, on 
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account of their exceedingly good affection to 
their proper King and Master—whose partners 
and fellow disciples may it be our lot to be- 
come” (ibid. 17). 

The idea of a patron saint could not be built 

only on the opinion that the departed were 
_ pleased with the honour shown to their remains. 
‘Jt required, also, a belief in their particular 
intercession, of which we find no trace in the 
writings of the first ages. 

The general teaching of the early fathers, as 
bearing on the worship of angels and martyrs, 
may be gathered from the following testimonies.* 
Ivenaeus, A.D. 167, declares that the church 
“does nothing by invocation of angels . 
but purely and openly directs its prayers unto 
the Lord the Maker of all things, and invokes 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ” (¢. Haer. 
ii. 82, § 5). Tertullian, a.p. 202, “I cannot 
pray to obtain these things [the safety of the 
emperor, and the empire, &c.] from any other 
than Him from whom I know that I shall 
obtain them ; because it is He who alone grants 
them, and I am one to whom that answer to 
prayer is due, as being His servant, who wait 
upon Him alone” (Apol. 30), Clemens of 
Alexandria, A.D. 211: “It is the extremity of 
folly to ask things from those who are not 
gods, as if they were gods .... Wherefore, 
with good reason, seeing that the good God is 
one, do both we and the angels pray that some 
things may be given, and some assured to us, 
from Him alone ” (Strom. vii. 7, § 39). Origen, 
writing about 247: “ We must pray to God over 
all alone and the Only-begotten, born before all 
creatures, the Word of God, and we must en- 
treat Him, as the high-priest, to offer to His 
God and our God the prayer that reaches Him 
from us” (c. Cels. viii. 26). ‘‘ We must, there- 
fore, seek to make the God over all well disposed 
to us, and to have Him propitious to us, who is 
made favourable by piety and all virtue. But 
if one wish also that others should be well dis- 
posed to him after the God over all, let him 
consider that, as the raotion of the shadow of a 
body follows that body as it moves, so in the 
same manner does the possession of the good 
favour of all the friends of God, angels, and 
souls, and spirits, follow the good favour of the 
God over all. For they have a communion of 
feeling with those who are worthy of the favour 
that is from God. And not only are they them- 
selves well disposed to those worthy of it, but 
they also co-operate with those who desire to 
serve the God over all, and are very fayourable 
to them, and pray with them, and join their 


see 


® We prefer to give in a note the much vexed state- 
ment of Justin Martyr, a.v, 140: “ We reverence and 
worship Him (the Father), and the Son, who came from 
Him and taught us about those things and the host of 
the others imitating and made like unto Him, good 
angels, and the prophetic Spirit” (Apol. i. 6). This may 
mean (1) that the Son taught the angels as well as men, 
or (2) that He taught men about the angels as well as 
“those things” mentioned, or (3) that Christians reve- 
renced and worshipped (ceBdue0a Kat mpooxvvovpev) the 
angels. The last is the most, natural rendering of the 
author’s words, though the sense which it yields to 
modern ears could not have been that which he 
intended to convey. The words which we render by 
“worship,” “adore,” &c., were so vaguely used that they 
as often signified some low indication of respect as they 
did the highest acts of devotion. 

CHRIST, BIOGR,—YVOL, IV. 
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entreaties with them. So that we venture to say 
that ten thousand sacred powers, without being 
invoked, are praying with those men who have 
heartily chosen the better part, when they pray 
to God” (Ibid. 64; comp. v. 5, where he teaches 
that a good disposition towards God is sufficient 
to make the angels love us and do all for us). 
Again: “If the saints out of the body who are 
with Christ do aught and labour for us, as the 
angels do, who minister to our safety,.... 
let this also be classed among the hidden things 
of God and mysteries not to be committed to 
writing” (Comment. in Ep. ad Rom, ii. 4). 
Hilary the Deacon a.p, 354; “Men obtain 
access to a king through tribunes and officers ; 
because the king is a man, and knows not to 
whom he ought to intrust the care of the state ; 
but to obtain the favour of God, from whom 
nothing is hid (for He knows the deserts of all 
men), there is no need of a supporter [suffra- 
gatore], but of a devout mind” (Comm. in Ep. 
Rom. i, 22). By the worship of angels in Col. 
ii, 18, Hilary understood that. of the stars, or 
perhaps astrology: ‘Inflantur enim motum 
pervidentes stellarum, quas angelos vocat” 
(Comment. in loc.), He is unconscious of any 
practice among Christians with which the lan- 
guage of St. Paul might seem to clash. In the 
East, however, the council of Laodicea, held 
probably about 365, found it necessary to forbid 
“Christians to forsake the church of God, and 
go away and invoke [évoud(ew] angels, and 
make [separate] synaxes” (can. 35). This 
worship it calls “clandestine idolatry.” ‘The 
several angels could not be invoked, unless names 
were given to them, as by the Essenes (Joseph. 
de Bell. Jud. ii. 8, § 7). Epiphanius, A.p. 374: 
“What Scripture hath discoursed about this ? 
Which of the prophets hath permitted a man to 
be worshipped, not to say a woman? For she 
(the Blessed Virgin, who was worshipped by 
the heretics whom he is confuting] is a chosen 
vessel indeed, but a woman still, and in nowise 
changed in her nature, &c. .... Nor is Elias 
to be worshipped, though among the living, 
nor is John, although through his own prayer 
he made his departure wonderful, or rather 
received that grace from God; nor is Thecla, 
nor any of the saints, to be worshipped... . 
For if He will that none of the angels be wor- 
shipped, how much more she that was born of 
Anna?” (C. Haer, \xxix. 5.) “Let Mary be held 
in honour, but let the Father and Son and Holy 
Ghost be worshipped. Let no man worship 
Mary.” (bid. 7.) St. Chrysostom, A.D. 387: 
“When we have to prevail on men, we must 
first treat with door-keepers, and persuade 
parasites and flatterers, and go a long way from 
home; but there is nothing of this sort with 
God; but He is prevailed on without a mediator 
[xwpls weolrov], and will assent to our petition 
without money, without cost” (Hom. de Poenit. 
iv.§ 4; comp, Heloga de Orat. § 1, tom. xii. 
444, ed. Ben.; and Hom. in Lv, 8. Matth, 52 
(or 53), § 2). This father was equally ignorant 
of the existence of angel-worship in his day ; 
for interpreting Col. ii. 18, he only says, “‘ There 
were some [in the Apostle’s time] who said that 
we ought not to be brought [to God] through 
Christ, but through the angels; for that the 
former method is greater than becomes us” 
(Hom, xii. in Ep. ad Col. § 1). In 400, St. 
P 
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Augustine writes thus of the angels: “Whom 
could I find to reconcile me to Thee? Was I to 
solicit the angels? With what prayer? With 
what sacraments? Many endeavouring to re- 
turn to Thee, and, not being able, have tried 
these things, as I hear, and fallen into a desire 
for curious visions, and been held deserving of 
illusions * [which he ascribes to evil spirits] 
(Confess. = 42, § 67). Elsewhere he says of 
them, “We honour them in charity, not by 
service; nor do we build temples io them. For 
they will not be thus honoured by us; for they 
Enow that we ourselves, when good, are temples 
ef the most hich God. Rightly, therefore, is it 
Witten (Rey. xix. 10, xxii. 8) that a man was 
forbidden by an angel to worship him, but [com- 
manded] to worship the one Lord under whom 
he also was his fellow-servant ” (De Vera Relig. 
Ty. § 110). Although in the 4th century undue 
honour began to be paid to martyrs at their 
tombs, we nevertheless find this father speaking 
as distinctly and decidedly on the. subject of 
saint-worship as any of his predecessors. Thus 
in 389 he says: “I have known [among the bad 
Christians] many worshippers of tombs and 
pictures ” (de Moriius Eool. i. xxiv. 75). “Let 
not our Teligion be the worship of dead men; 
for if they lived piously, they are not such as 
te desire honours of that kind, but they would 
‘have Him to be worshipped by us, enlightened 
by whom they rejoice at our being partakers in 
“their reward [meriti sui consories]. They are 
therefore fo be honoured by imitation, not 
‘worshipped from a motive of religion” (De 
Vera Relig. lv. 108). The later teaching was 
-that they were to be worshipped as well as 
imitated. Later on, too, within our period, they 
were called intercessors; but St. Augustine 
«(about £15), as well as Origen (see above), de- 
nies them the office implied by that title: “He 
-is the priest who, now entered within 
the veil, alone there of all who have borne flesh 
:intereedes for us ” (Enarr. in Ps. 64.§ 6). And 
with regard to the angels, many years later in 
the East, Theodoret could still give this expla- 
~mation of Col ii. 18: “ The advocates of the law 
introduced the worship of the angels to them. 
For this disease remained a long time in Phrygia 
-and Pisidia. Qn which account, the council 
that met at Laodicea in Phrygia [sce before] 


forbad by a decree that prayer should be made | later 


‘te the angels, To this day we may see oratories 
-of the hely Michael among them and their 
neighbours. And this they would have done by 
common counsel under the plea of humility, 
-saying that the God of all is invisible, and un- 
<attaimable. and not to be taken hold of; and 
that it is meet to conciliate the divine cl 


HL Suck Worship was held to imply Divinity. 
—This was a principle inherited by the first 
Christians from their heathen, as weli as Jewish, 
ancestors. “Varro says that all the dead were 
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another proof that patron saints were unknown 
to the ante-Nicene church. It will be seen that 
Christian writers so express themselves as to 
exclude patron angels also. Clemens of Alex- 
andria, A.D. 192: “Believe, O man, in Him who 
suffered, and is worshipped~the living God” 
(Protrept. x. § 106). Novatian, 251, more 
directly : “If Christ be only a man, how is He 
present everywhere when invoked? ... Why 
is a man invoked in our prayers as a mediator, 
since the invocation of a man is deemed of no 
avail to ensure safety?” (De Trin. 14.) When 
the heathen objected to Christians, that they 
worshipped a man, Arnobius, 303, declares Him 
to be God also, and says: “Seeing that He is 
certainly and without any manner of doubt God, 
do you imagine that we are likely to deny that 
He is in the highest degree worshipped by us?” 
(Disp. ade. Gent. i.) St. Athanasius infers 
from the prayer of Jacob, “The angel which 
redeemed me from all evil bless the lads ” (Gen. 
xlviii. 16), that the angel must be “the Word 
of God whom he joimed with the Father in his 
prayer” (Or. iii. c. Arian. § 12,1. 561). Simi- 
larly, on 1 Thess. iii. 11, he remarks: “No one 
would pray to receive aught from the Father 
and the angels or from any of the other creatures, 
nor would any one say, ‘God and an 1 give 
thee,’ but from the Father and the Son because 
of their unity,” &e. (ibid). 

Hence the Arians were charged with idolatry, 
because, holding Christ to be a creature, they 
nevertheless worshipped Him. Athanasius “We 
do not worship a creature: God forbid. That is 
the error of the heathen and the Arians * (Zp. 
ad Adeiph. § 3, ii. 912). “ Let them [the Arians] 
know, that, worshipping the Lord in the flesh, we 
are not worshipping a creature [as they do], but 
the Creator clothed with the created body” 
(id. 96, 15). Gregory of Nazianzus “What 
shall I say to them who worship Astaroth, or 
Chemosh the abomination of the Sidonians, or 
the figure of the star,. - when either I do not 
worship the two [the Son and Holy Ghost] inte 
whom I have been baptized, or worship my fel- 
low-servants, for fellow-servants they [the two] 
are [on the Arian hypothesis], even if a little 
more honourable than myself ” (Orat. 40, § 42)2 

The utter inconsistency of language like the 
foregoing with the practices to be mentioned in 
sections in relation to patron saints or 
angels is too obvious to require comment. It is 
evident that for more than three centuries after 
Christ the whole church would have declared 
with Tertullian: “It is commanded me that I 
call no other person God, that I make none other 
God even in speech—not by tongue any more 
than by hand; that I do not adore or in any 
way whatever worship [quoquo modo yenerer 
any one other than that One [unicum illum 
who enjoins this on me” (c. Gnost. Scorp. 4). 

IV. The Witness of the Liturgies—An un- 
deniable proof that the primitive church did not 
worship the martyrs or other saints is the fact 
that she actually prayed for them. The evidence 
is extant in the ancient liturgies. Thus in the 
Clementine: “We offer unto Thee also on behalf 


prophets, 
yrs,” &c. (Constit, 
St. Mark: “Give rest to the 
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fallen asleep in the faith of Christ, remembering 
our forefathers from the beginning, fathers, 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs,” &c. 
(Renaudot, Collect. Liturg. Orient. i. 149); St. 
James: “Remember, O Lord, . . . the orthodox 
whom we have commemorated and whom we 
have not commemorated from Abel the righteous 
unto this day,” &c. (Assem. Codew Liturg. v. 46) ; 
St. Chrysostom: “ We also offer unto Thee this 
xeasonable service for those who rest in faith, 
forefathers, fathers, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
preachers, evangelists, martyrs, . . . especially 
for... the Virgin Mary, for St. John the 
prophet, forerunner,” &c. (Goar, Lucholog. 78) ; 
the Armenian: “ We pray that the mother of 
God, the holy Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, 
the first confessor St. Stephen, and all saints be 
commemorated in this liturgy. Choir. Remember 
them, O Lord, and have mercy upon them” 
(Neale, Introd. Hist. Last. Chr. 594). Similar 
petitions are found in the Ordo Communis of the 
Syro-Jacobites (Renaud. ii. 18), in the very 
ancient liturgies of Theodore and Nestorius 
(ibid. 620, 633), &ce. Inthe West the Mozarabic 
“offers on behalf of the spirits of those at rest, 
Hilary, Athanasius, Martin, Ambrose, Augustine,” 
&c. (Miss. Moz. Leslie, 4). For many hundred 
years the Roman collects for the days of SS, Leo 
and Gregory contained this petition: “Grant... 
that this oblation may profit the soul of thy 
servant Leo,” (or) “ Gregory ” (Liturg. Rom. Vet. 
ii. 25, 101). Innocent Il]. a.p. 1198, defended 
the alteration of this by pleading a sentiment of 
St. Augustine (Serm. 149, § 1; see also Tract. 
84 in S. Joan. Hvang. 15), which he alleges for 
Scripture, that it is “ wrong to pray for a martyr 
to whose prayers we ought to be commended” 
AInnoe. Opp. ii. 764, ed, 1575), 

V. Predisposition of Converts from Heathenism. 
—We need not be surprised at the foregoing senti- 
ment of St. Augustine; for it was during his life 
that the tendency which already existed to turn 
the martyrs into patrons and objects of wor- 
ship became more marked and general. In 
the 4th century multitudes of semi-converts 
flocked into the church, whose prepossessions 
gradually led both to the corruption of doctrine 
and to the subversion of discipline. They had 
believed in the genii locorum, and in gods and 
heroes the especial patrons of cities and pro- 
fessions. They entered the church, therefore, 
ready, from their old associations, to attach a 
sacred presence to localities, and to elevate great 
men after their death into the especial protectors 
of classes and countries, if not at first of persons. 
If we clearly understand their previous opinions, 
we shall better see how these bore on the Christian 
superstition, and how natural was the transfer- 
ence of honour from the hero to the martyr. A 
few testimonies to the prae-Christian tradition 
are therefore desirable. 

There was a widely spread belief among the 
Greeks and Romans in the presence of the spirits 
of the departed, especially of those who had 
died a violent death, about their tombs, and 
places which they had much frequented in life. 
Thus Plato says of those that had contracted 
great earthliness through habits of sensuality, 
“Such a soul is weighed down and dragged back 
again to the visible place through fear of the 
unseen and of Hades, as it is said, wandering 
about the monuments and tombs, about which 
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indeed certain dark shadows, phantoms of souls, 
haye been seen, the tdolu that such souls present 
as are not thoroughly set free, but still partake 
of the visible, by reason of which they are also 
seen” (Piaedo, 30). Plotinus, speaking of those 
who have committed suicide under the influence 
of weak or base passions, says, “It must be that - 
the soul on this forced departure should be 
bound yet more closely to the body, and in very 
deed for that reason is it that ssuls thus thrust 
out wander a long time about the body, or its 
tomb, or the place in which violence was done to 
it” Gn Macrobius, in Somn. Scipionis, i. 13). 
Macrobius affirms that a carnal soul “ either 
wanders about its own body, or seeks the habita- 
tion of a new body, and that not human only, 
but also bestial, a kind being chosen suitable to 
its habits when in the flesh” (u.s. i. 9). So 
Porphyry held that “a depraved and irrational 
soul, when it leaves the body, is still compelled 
to adhere to it,” and that the souls of those 
“who die by violence are detained about the 
body ” (de Abstin. ii. 47, Taylor’s tr. 82). This 
opinion of the Platonists was extended by 
popular superstition to all departedsouls. ‘The 
vulgar,” says Lactantius, “imagine that the 
souls of the dead wander about tombs and the 
remains of their bodies” (Div. Instit. ii. 2). 
Hence Tibullus represents himself as going to 
a tomb to intreat the aid of its occupant (Lieg. 
ii, vi. 33): 
“Iilius ad tumulum fugiam, supplesque sedebo, 
Et mea cum muto fata querar cinere, 
Non feret usque suum te propter flere clientem.” 


The belief that the manes of the dead could 
either hurt or help the living was universal, and, 
combed with a belief in their local presence, 
led to their worship as patrons. Hesiod says 
that the men of the golden age at their death 
became Satuoves, “good, dwellers on earth, 
guardians of mortal men, watching over both 
acts of justice and wicked deeds, clothed with 
air, going everywhere to and fro on the earth, 
the givers of wealth” (Opera et Dies, 121). A 
part of this passage, with some difference of 
reading, is quoted by Plato (de Republica, Ast. 
iv. 292), who thus comments on it: “ We will 
certainly accept this sentiment. For having 
consulted the deity how, and with what variety 
of rite, we ought to make both heroes (Sa:joviovs) 
and gods, we will so make them, and with such 
difference as he may teach us in reply. And 
why are we not to do so? From that time we 
will serve them as men who have become 
daiwoves, and will worship their tombs, and we 
will observe the same custom when one of those 
who are deemed to have been excellently good 
in their life shall die from age or any other 
cause.” This he asserts to have been done 
annually by the state, as well as by private 
persons at their will (Jenew. Ast. 102), Ex- 
amples are very numerous; ¢.g. “The inhabi- 
tants of Amphipolis having enclosed the monu- 
ment [of Brasidas] both sacrificed to him as a 
hero and gave him honours, games, and yearly 
sacrifices, and made the colony oyer to him as to 
a founder” (Thucyd. v. 14), Td @vew Bpactda 
is instanced by Aristotle (Zth. Nicom. v. 73 
Zell. i, 235) as an example of positive law. The 
citizens of Aenia “every year offered sacrifice 
with great ceremony to Aeneas their founder ” 
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(Livy, xl. 4). Aelius Aristides, in his oration 
on the four heroes Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Pericles, and Cimon, says that they were “in a 
manner inhumed guardians and protectors of the 
‘Greeks, averters of evil, and good at all needs, 
and that they defended the country in no inferior 
degree to Oedipus, who was buried in Colonos, or 
any one who is believed to be buried in any 
other part of the country to the good of the 
living ” (Orat. 44 in Quat. Vir. Dindorf, ii. 230). 
Pausanias, after telling us that the Oropii were 
‘the first to make Amphiaraus a god, in which 
‘they were followed by the rest of the Greeks, 
adds, “I can enumerate others also who were 
men at that time who have the honours of gods 
“with the Greeks ” (Perieg. i. 24, § 2). 

Plato, as we have seen, would “consult the 
deity ” in reference to those who were to be thus 
canonised. To shew that this was actually done, 
we need only refer to Plotinus, who declares that 
the gods had by their oracles “ordered the 
anger of injured souls to be appeased, and 
that men should give honour to the dead, as 
yet conscious (which, indeed, all still observe 
towards the departed). And many souls,” he 
adds, ‘‘ formerly among men, after quitting the 
body, have not ceased to do good to men” 
(Ennead, iv. 7; Creuzer, ii. 871). 

In these opinions and practices of the heathen 
in relation to departed heroes and others, we see 
the deep and broad foundation of the corrupt 
worship of the martyrs as the patrons of places, 
classes, and persons, and of its later offshoot, the 
worship of patron angels. 

VI. Avowals of Christian Writers——In ascrib- 
ing to these opinions and rites a marked in- 
fluence on the practice of the half taught 
Christians of the 4th century, and in time on 
that of the whole church, we are not following 
conjecture or probability. Eusebius of Caesarea, 
some time after 325, having cited Plato de 
Republicé as above, remarks that such honours 
as he assigns to his heroes are especially suitable 
“on the death of those dear to God, whom you 
would rightly call soldiers of true godliness. 
Wherefore it is our custom also to go to their 
tombs, and to make prayers at them, and to 
honour their blessed souls, which things are 
with good reason done by us” (Praep. Evang. 
xii. 11, p. 663), To the same effect Theodoret, 
after citing Plato and Hesiod, as above, argues: 
“Tf then the poet called those who had led 
excellent lives, and then died, both ‘good and 
averters of evil and guardians of mortal men,’ 
and the best of the philosophers sanctioned his 
dictum, . . . why do you find fault with our 
practices? For we call men averters of evil 
and healers who have shone in godliness and 
been slain for it, not calling them daluovas 
(may we never be so insane), but friends and 
loving servants of God who are bold of speech 
with Him, and promise us abundance of good 
things ” (Graec. Affect. Curat. viii. ed. Schulze, 
iv. 915). Thesame writer says: “The Lord has 
brought His own dead into them (the temples 
converted into martyria) in the place of your 
gods, and has caused the latter to disappear, 
but assigned their honour to the former”; for, 
he adds, the heathen festivals of the Pandia, 
&c., have been replaced by those of Peter, Paul, 
&e., “and the other martyrs ” (ibid. 923). Such 
being the language of writers esteemed Catholic, 
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we cannot be surprised at the effect on an inde+ 
pendent mind, such as that of Vigilantius, to 
whom the cultus of relics, which was the prac- 
tical root of patron-worship, appeared very like 
a return to heathenism, or, more correctly, the 
covert retention of one great” feature of it: 
“ Prope ritum Gentilium videmus sub praetextu 
religionis introductum in ecclesiis. ... Ubi- 
cunque pulyisculum nescio quod in modico vas- 
culo pretioso linteamine circumdatum oseulantes 
adorant ” (Apud Hieronym. c., Vigilant. 4). 

VII. The Marvels of the Temple and of the 
Martyrium. — Wonderful things (miracula, 
Oatuara), not to be referred to any merely 
natural cause, were said to happen in the temples 
and at the tombs of heroes. ‘The mass of con- 
yerts would expect phenomena of the same kind 
to attach themselves to the shrines of the 
martyrs, and what they expected, they would 
find. Such wonders would, moreover, be both 
multiplied and intensified by the excitement that 
frequently arose on the discovery or acquisition 
of the bodies of supposed martyrs (see e.g. Ambr. 
Epist. xxii. 9; Chrys. Laud. Mart. Aegypt. ; Socr. 
Hist. Eccl. iii. 18, or Theodoret, iii. 10; Theod. 
iv. 36; Luciani ZEpist. de Rev. S. Steph. 8, in 
App. vi. ad Opp. Aug.; Greg. Tur. Morac. i. 44, 
ii. 33; &c.). There appear to have been some 
real miracles of healing in the 4th century, as, 
for example, the sudden cures of a fistula and a 
cancer mentioned by St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, 
xxii. 8, §§ 2, 3), but these and others of the class 
had no connexion with relics, nor are they 
ascribed in any way to the merit of martyrs. 
They were granted to earnest faith and prayer 
alone. Those said to have been wrought by the 
martyrs haye a more suspicious air. They are 
mysterious, and (assuming their truth) not to be. 
explained with our present knowledge ; but they 
are often only Christian counterparts of the old 
wonders of the temple. The resemblance was, 
not denied, and Christians, believing in both, 
had to content themselves with pointing out the. 
elements of difference. Thus St. Augustine: 
“The miracles which are reported to have taken 
place in their temples are in no wise to be com- 
pared to those which occur in the memoriae of 
our martyrs. Or if any seem alike, as the 
magicians of Pharaoh were conquered by Moses, 
so have their gods been overcome by our 
martyrs. The demons did those things in the 
same presumption of unclean pride in which 
they desired to be their gods, but the martyrs 
perform the other miracles, or rather God does 
them, they praying or co-operating, for the pro- 
motion of that faith by which we believe that, 
they are not our gods, but have one God with 
us” (Jbid, xxii. 10). 

Some of the alleged miracles on which the 
worship of patron saints (and through that of all 
saints) was founded, remind us of stories of 
modern “ spiritualism”; others find a parallel 
in such phenomena (for instance) as were be- 
lieved even by thoughtful and learned men to 
have been exhibited in 1727 at the grave of the 
deacon Francois Paris in the cemetery of St. 
Médard. They were, ina word, I would suggest 
with reverence, instances of a less common 
accident of human nature evoked and shaped by 
the condition of mind into which an enthusiastic 
multitude of half trained and half taught con- 
yerts had been thrown by the change which they 
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had passed through, and the public calamities 
in which they all had a share. The occult 
cause of such manifestations is still unknown 
both to theology and science. To the early 
Christians, even with the highest knowledge of 
their day, but two alternatives were presented. 
They must either deny the fact, which, with 
the evidence before them, was in some cases 
impossible, or they must accept the solution 
which the traditions of the temple suggested to 
the multitude, and ascribe the wonder to the 
martyr whose relics sanctified the place. To the 
Yatter conclusion all at last came after some per- 
plexity and struggle of mind, of which in the 
case of St. Augustine some proof is afforded both 
by his silence and his utterances (w.s. §§ ix.—xi.). 
His belief in the miracles said to have been 
svyrought by the relics of St. Stephen, discovered 
in 415, would lead him a good way towards the 
popular view, but the extent to which he at last 
sympathised with it is not clearly defined. His 
testimony and that of many others will be given 
in the two following sections, to enable the 
reader to trace the rapid though gradual change 
which this new element of superstition effected 
in the opinions and practices of East and West 
alike, 

VIII. Growth of Superstition in the East.—St. 
Basil and the two Gregories, his brother and 
friend, who flourished about 370, all show a 
belief in the particular intercession and _assist- 
ance of martyrs. Thus St. Basil says of Mamas, 
«Remember the martyr, as many of you as have 
been visited by him in dreams. Let all remem- 
ber him, who being settled in this place have 
had him for their helper in prayer, to whom, 
invoked by name, he hath been present at their 
work, whom he hath raised from sickness, to 
whom he hath given back their children already 
dead, to whom he hath granted a longer term of 
life” (Hom. xxiii. in S. Mam. § 1). Of the forty 
martyrs whose ashes had been mingled together 
and cast into a river, he says: “ These are they 
who having taken possession of our land protect 
it, like closely set towers, from the inroads of 
the enemies, not confining themselves to one 
place, but already guests in many, and adorning 
many countries, He who is in affliction flies to 
the Vorty ; he who is in joy runs to them}; the 
one that he may find deliverance from his 
troubles, the other that his better fortunes may 
be secured to him. There is found the devout 
woman praying for children, asking for the 
veturn of her husband, or recovery for him in 
sickness. Let your prayers be in conjunction 
with the martyrs” (Hom. xix. in xl. Mart. § 8). 
Gregory of Nyssa, in his Oration on Theodore the 
Martyr: “This, as we believe, is he who during 
the past year calmed the stormy fury of the 
barbarians, and stopped the terrible war of the 

' savage Scythians” (Opp. ii. 1010). He thus 
addresses him: “ Intercede for thy country with 
the king of all. For the country of a martyr is 
the place of his passion, and his fellow-citizens 
and kindred are they who have guarded him and 
possess and honour him” (1017). He further 
asks him to intercede with other saints less 
interested in the place: ‘Remind Peter ; stir up 
Paul, and John the divine and beloved disciple 
also; to be careful of the churches which they 
have established ” (1018). He buried his parents 
by ‘some relics of the Forty Martyrs, whom he 
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styles, “strong champions against the enemies, - 
and trustworthy advocates to intercede with the - 
Lord” (Orat. 3 in xl. Mart. App. 214), “ that 
at the time of the resurrection they might be 
raised in company with those allies full of good 
assurance” (ibid. 211). Gregory of Nazianzus, 
in a homily on Cyprian of Antioch, who, being 
confounded with him of Carthage, was more 
honoured at Constantinople than any of the other 
martyrs, appeals to him thus: “ But do thou 
look down on us propitious from above, and be 
a shepherd to this sacred flock, or tend it with 
the shepherd, both directing other things for the 
best and driving away the grieyous wolves” 
(Hom. 24 in Cypr.§18). St. Chrysostom, before 
397, referring to the chains of St. Paul, alleged 
to have been preserved at Rome, only says, “I 
would behold those chains at which devils 
are fear-struck and tremble, but which angels 
reverence” (Hom. viii. in Bp. ad Eph. § 1). 
Speaking of a destructive fall of rain at Constan- 
tinople in 399, he tells us that “the whole city ran 
sike a torrent to the places of the Apostles and took 
the holy Peter, and the blessed Andrew. .. Paul 
and Timothy for their advocates” (Hom. c. Ludos, 
1). The following passage, unlike his general 
language, exhorts to an invocation of the mar- 
tyrs “Not on the day of this festival alone, 
but on other days, let us entreat them, let us 
implore them to become our patronesses” (de 
SS. Bernice et Prosdoce, 7). On occasion of some 
new relics being brought to the city, he says: 
“The bodies of these saints wall our city round, 
more securely than any adamantine and impreg- 
nable wall, and like lofty rocks, standing out all 
round, they not only repel the assaults of these 
sensible and visible foes, but overthrow the 
plots of the invisible demons and every crafty 
device of the devil. . . . If our common Lord 
be angry with us for the multitude of our sins, 
opposing these bodies (to His wrath), we shall 
soon be able to make Him propitious to the 
city ” (De Laud. Mart. Aegypt. § 1). So any 
one in trouble is to fly “to His friends, the 
martyrs, the saints, who have pleased Him, and 
who have much freedom of speech with Him” 
(Hom. viii. adv, Jud. § 6). He especially dwells 
on the power of St. Ignatius at Antioch: “The 
plessed Ignatius sends home those who have 
recourse to him loaded with blessings, full of 
confidence, a generous spirit, and great courage ; 
wherefore let us go to him, not this day only 
(his festival), but every day... . Not the 
bodies only, but the very coffins of the saints, are 
full of spiritual grace... God hath therefore, 
given us the relics of the saints, because He 
desires by their means to lead us to the same 
zeal, and to give us a harbour and sure comfort 
in the troubles that at any time befall us. 
Wherefore I exhort you all that, if any of you 
be in any distress of mind, or afflicted with sick- 
ness, or have met with injurious treatment or 
any other trouble of life, or be overwhelmed 
with sins, he come here with faith, and he will 
put off all those troubles, and return home with 
great joy. So that this treasure is useful 
to all,” &e. (Hom. in Ignatium Mart. § 5). 
Asterius Amasenus, a contemporary of St. 
Augustine, says, “It is manifest that God, ever 
glorifying His own, even after death, works 
strange wonders at their tomts and resting- 
places ” (Hom. ad Sanct, Mart. p. 197, ed, 1648): 
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“Though the stones cover their bodies,” says 
Basil of Seleucia, 448, “ they are yet able to save 
those in trouble who draw near them worthily ” 
Cn 8. Deiparam, p. 598, ed. 1648). Theodoret, 
writing in 427, says of the martyria, “‘ We fre- 
quently hold our assemblies (in their memoriae), 
and often even daily offer up hymns to their master, 
and those who are in health ask for the preserva- 
tion of their health, these who are struggling with 
any disease, for deliverance from their sufferings ; 
the childless ask for children, and the barren 
that they may become mothers; and those who 
receive the boon, that it may be secured to them. 
Persons going abroad beg earnestly for them to 
be their fellow-travellers and guides by the way, 
and those to whom a return has been granted 
offer an acknowledgment of the favour; not 
having recourse to them as gods, but entreating 
them as godlike men (@efous), and begging them 
to become intercessors for them” (Graec. Aff. 
Cur. viii. Sch. iv. 921). Thus, according to this 
writer, prayer was already addressed to martyrs 
in the Kast. He further says: ‘“ The generous 
souls of those who have conquered now walk the 
heavens, and mingle with the choirs of the un- 
embodied; but with regard to their bodies, no 
single tomb covers that of each, but cities and 
villages having divided them among them- 
selves entitle them preservers of their souls and 
healers, and honour them as guardians of their 
city, and their protectors; and employing them 
as intercessors with the Lord of all, obtain the 
divine gifts through them. And though the body 
be divided, the grace remains undivided, and the 
small and minute relic has equal power with the 
wholly undivided body of the martyr” (Zoid. 
902), The tokens ot gratitude for answer to 
prayer, with which the heathen temples had 
been filled now reappear in Christian churches ; 
but they are spoken of as offerings to God: 
“ Some offer figures of eyes, some of feet, others 
of hands; and some those formed of gold, others 
of the material of silyer. For their Lord accepts 
things small and cheap, measuring the gift by 
the ability of the giver. . . . These things pro- 
claim the power of those lying there; but their 
power shews that their God is the true God” 
(ibid, 922), 

IX. Progress of the Error in the West.—Our 
first witness is St. Ambrose, who, writing in 
377, says: “The angels are to be intreated for 
us, who have been assigned to us for a guard. 
The martyrs are to be intreated whose patronage 
we seem to claim for ourselves by some bodily 
pledge (relic). They can ask forgiveness of our 
sins, who, even if they had sins, have washed 
them in their own blood; for they are God’s 
martyrs, our chiefs, and witnesses of our life and 
actions, Let us not be ashamed to make them 
intercessors of our infirmity, because they them- 
selves were conscious of the infirmities of the 
body, even when they conquered” (De Viduis, ix. 
§ 55). St. Jerome, about 390, tells us with 
approbation that a devout woman was wont to 

~ spend nights in watching at the tomb of Hilarion, 
and conversing with him as if present (compare 
Tibullus, as above, § v.), “ad adjuvandas 
orationes suas” (Hilar. Vita, 47). His body 
had been buried in a garden in Cyprus, but 
stolen thence and carried into Palestine; and 
yet, observes Jerome, “ great signs are wrought 
in both places daily, but especially in the garden 
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in Cyprus, perhaps because he loved that place 
better” (ixd.). Paulinus of Nola says of the 
saints buried at Rome (Poem. xxi. 27): 


“Pluribus haec etenim causa est curata patronis, 
Ut Romana salus et publica vita maneret.” 


ea 
Speaking of the distribution of the bodies of the 
apostles, he says, with unconscious sarcasm 
(P. xxx. 26): 


‘Inde Petrum et Paulum Romana fixit in urbe (sc. Deus), 
Principibus quoniam medicis caput orbis egebat.” 


Constantine transferred the bodies of St. Andrew 
and St. Timothy to his new capital : 


“Ut sua apostolicis muniret moenia laetus 
Corporibus” (ibid. 43). 


Prudentius, 401, magnifies St. Laurence as one 
of the patrons of Rome. He had suffered there, 
and from his shrine in that city “tristis haud 
ullus redit.” To him the poet prays (de Cor. ii. 
529) in language which shews how fervid super= 
stition can destroy the sense of incongruity : 


“Ceu praesto semper adsies, 
Tuosque alumnos urbicos, 
Lactante complexus sinu, 
Paterno amore nutrias.” 


St. Augustine, about 400, recognised the 
advantage of praying at the shrine of a martyr’ 
“The Christian people frequent together the 
memoriae of the martyrs with religious solemnity, 
both to encourage imitation of them, and that they 
may be associated with their merits and helped 
by their prayers ” (¢. Faust. xx. 21). In 404 he 
had been taught by Paulinus to believe that, at 
the shrine of St. Felix of Nola, God for his sake 
manifested His power in a miraculous manner 5 
nor was he led to suspect the allegation by the 
fact, on which he remarked, that, although 
Africa was full of the relics.of martyrs, nothing 
of the sort had happened there (pist. 78, § 3). 
In 415 the burial-place of St. Stephen was 
thought to have been found, and Africa could 
soon boast of wonders as great as those of Italy 
(Zp. Luciani de Revel. Corp. S. Steph. &c. in 
App. vi. ad Opp. Aug.; Zp. Severi, ibid. ; 
Evodius de Mirae. S. Steph. i.). St. Augustine 
accepted these stories in good faith, and they 
evidently influenced his speculations. Of this 
discovery and the subsequent miracles, he speaks 
thus: “ The place was shown by signs preceding, 
and as it had been revealed, so also was it 
found ” (Serm. 318, § 1; see also Zract. 120 in 
S. Joan. Ev. § 4); “ His body was hidden for so 
long a time, it came forth when it pleased God ;_ 
it enlightened the earth ; it performed so mighty 
miracles; though dead, it makes the dead to. 
live, for it is not dead” (Serm. 319, § 6); “At 
Uzalis, where our brother Evodius is bishop, 
what great miracles are done, seek and ye will 
find” (Serm. 323, § 3). Of these miracles and 
others at Hippo, he gives many examples both 
in his sermons (322-324) and in his City of God 
(xxii, 8). Nevertheless there is no suggestion 
of prayer to the martyr. That was offered over 
his relics and heard for his sake ; that is, because 
he prayed for the petitioner (Serm. 119, § 6): 
“Ipsum (Deum) habemus; ab Ipso petamus. 
Et si minus digni sumus, per amicos Ipsius ... . 
petamus. Orent ipsi pro nobis, ut donet et 
nobis” (Serm,. 332, § 3), The martyrs were not 
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to be invoked (“suo loco et ordine nominantur, 
non tamen a sacerdote, qui sacrificat, invocantur,” 
de Civ. Dei, xxii. 10), but moved to inter- 
cession by compassion for those who thus 
honoured them. “I prayed daily,’ says one, 
“ with abundance of tears in the place where is 
the memoria of the most glorious martyr St. 
Stephen.” Being healed, he thanked, not the 
martyr, but God (S, 322; Zibell. ad fin.). St. 
Maximus of Turin, 442: “ All the martyrs are 
to be treated [colendi] most devoutly. But 
especially are those whose remains we possess 
to be reverenced by us. For they assist us by 
their. prayers; they assist us even by their 
passion. With them we have a familiarity. 
For they are always with us, abide with us; 
that is to say, they both guard us while living 
in the body and receive us when we depart from 
it. . . . For therefore was it provided by our 
ancestors that we should mingle our bodies with 
the bones of the saints, that while Christ gives 
them light, the gloom of darkness may fly from 
us. Resting, therefore [in the cemeteries], with 
the holy martyrs, we escape the darkness of hell ; 
by their proper merits indeed, yet partners in 
their holiness. . .. Therefore, brethren, let us 
venerate them in this life, that we may have 
them as defenders in that to come” (Serm. 61, 
p- 161, ad calc. Opp. Leon.). Valerian, bishop 
of Cemela in 450, betrays an opinion directly 
opposed to that of St.. Chrysostom, Hilary, &c. 
cited above (§ ID), when he declares that it is 
“unpardonable not to know how to intreat the 
friends of the King” (Hom. xv. Opp. 21, ed. 
1633). Gregory the Great, 590, assigns to the 
saints, as Maximus (aboye) also appears to do, 
power to procure the forgiveness of sin, even in 
the day of judgment: “Hos ergo... in causa 
vestri examinis, quam cum districto judice 
habetis, patronos facite ; hos in die tanti terroris 
illius defensores adhibete. . .. Adsunt defen- 
sores’ nostri sancti Martyres; rogari volunt; 
atque, ut ita dixerim, quaerunt ut quaerantur. 
Hos-ergo adjutores vestrae orationis quaerite ; 
hos protectores vestri reatus invenite ” (In Evang. 
ii. Hom. 32, § 8). 

X. Could the Dead hear and see the Living ? 
—During the period which we have traversed, 
though direct addresses to the departed were 
frequent, it was nevertheless still a question with 
many whether they know what is passing on 
earth, or can exercise direct power for the 
benefit of their votaries. All might be done by 
God, even unknown to them, though fortheir sake. 

In the vision of Macarius, A.D. 373, which 
probably represents opinions widely spread in 
Egypt, the soul separated from the body is 
permitted “for two days to go wherever it likes 
on the earth with the angels who attend it,” 
The soul that loves the body, he adds, spends 
the two days at the house of death or at the 
tomb, “but the virtuous soul goes to those 
places where it was wont to perform its deeds 
of righteousness.” On the third day every soul 
passes from the earth. Until the 40th it is 
variously employed, but on that its final place 
is allotted to it (de Bxitu Animae, Cave, Hist. 
Litt. v. Macar.  Polit.). Opinions like these were 
clearly inconsistent with superstitions already ex- 
isting and daily gainingstrength. St. Augustine, 
about 421, says: “It must be confessed that 
the dead are ignorant of what passes here, yet 
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only while it is passing here; but that they 
hear of it afterwards from those who dying go 
to them ; not everything, indeed, but what they 
are permitted to tell, who are also permitted to 
remember those things, and what it is fit for 
them to hear to whom they tellthem. The dead 
are also able to hear something from angels who 
are present at things done here; ze. what He 
to whom all things are subject judges that each 
ought to hear. . . . The spirits of the dead may 
also know some things which it is necessary for 
them to know; #.e. those to whom such know- 
ledge is necessary ; not only things past and pre- 
sent, but even future, by revelation of the spirit 
of God” (De Cura pro Mort. xv. § 18). Comp. 
xiii, 16, where he denies in particular that they 
can see their own tombs or bodies. He con- 
cludes that, as the martyrs are thus cut off from 
us, “per divinam potentiam vivorum rebus 
intersunt ;” but he does not understand “how 
the martyrs help those who certainly are helped 
by them—whether they are themselves present 
at one time in so many places, and those so dis- 
tant from each other, at their memoriae, or 
wherever else they are found to be present,” or 
whether they being altogether withdrawn from 
contact with the living but praying generally 
for us, God hearing their prayers sends relief by 
the ministry of angels as He judges fit, and so 
“commends the merits of His martyrs,” and 
that “chiefly at their memoriae, because He 
knows that it is good for us, to build up the 
faith of Christ” (xvi. § 20; comp. de Civ. Dei, 
xxii. 9). In one of hissermons, however (if it be 
genuine), apostrophising St. Paul and St. Stephen, 
he speaks more confidently: “ Ye both see us 
there, ye both now hear our discourse. Do ye 
both pray for us” (Serm. 316, § 5). Gregory of 
Nazianzus shared the doubts expressed by St. 
Augustine in his more careful writings: “If 
thou hast any thought about our doings, and 
this reward is to holy souls that they can take 
cognisance of these things, receive this one 
oration instead of many, and in preference to 
many funeral gifts” (Orat. viii. § 23; sim. to 
Constantius, Orat. iv. § 3); but in one passage, 
he is bolder: “I am persuaded that the souls of 
the saints perceive what befalls us ” (Zpist. 223, 
ad Theclam). St. Jerome seemed to have had no 
misgivings. On the other hand, he ascribes a 
yirtual ubiquity to the saints: “ Wilt thou cast 
chains on the apostles, that they be held in ward 
until the day of judgment, and not be with their 
Lord, of whom it is written [Rev. xiv. 4], ‘They 
follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth’? If 
the Lamb is everywhere, they who are with the 
Lamb are therefore to be believed to be every- 
where” (C. Vigilant. 6). Vigilantius, to whom 
this argument is addressed, had denied that the 
souls of the apostles and martyrs could “de suis 
tumulis, et ubi voluerint adesse praesentes” 
(ibid.). That they heard immediately and 
directly was probably the belief of Prudentius, 
405. At least it appears to me a just inference 
that he held this, after making due allowance 
for the language of poetry : f 


“Non sinunt inane ut ullus voce murmur fuderit ; 
Audiunt statimque ad aurem Regis aeterni ferunt.” 

(De Coron. i. 17.) 

“Tila Dei sita sub pedibus : 
Prospicit haec, populosque suos, 


Carmine propitiata, fovet.” (Ibid. iii, 213.) 
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“ Audit, crede, preces martyr prosperrimus omnes, 
Ratasque reddit quas videt probabiles.” 
(Ibid. ix, 97.) 


To the same effect Severus, his contemporary : 
“Believe me, he will not fail us. No, he will 
not fail us. He will be among us as we dis- 
course of him. He will stand by us as we pray. 
. . . He will protect us, as he did a little while 
agone, with his constant benediction ” (Zpist. ii, 
ad Aurel. pr. fin.). 

XI. Did the Martyrs themselves appear, and 
work the alleged miracles ?—An anonymous Greek 
writer, whose Quaestiones ad <Antiochum are 
found among the works of Athanasius, says: 
“The shades and visions observed in the temples 
and tombs of the saints are not from the action 
of the souls of the saints, but from holy angels 
transfigured into the likeness of the saints. For 
how, I pray you, can the single soul of the 
blessed Peter, or Paul, appear at the same 
moment in a thousand temples sacred to him 
throughout the world ” (Quaest. 26, iii. 274)? 
Similarly Anastasius Sinaita (Quaest. 89), who 
either borrows the words of Pseudo-Athanasius or 
is copied by him. St. Augustine thinks it possible 
that sometimes a martyr may himself appear or 
act, and sometimes an angel, “ut aliquando 
ista fiant per ipsam praesentiam martyrum, 
aliquando per angelos suscipientes personam 
martyrum” (De Cur. pro Mort. xvi. § 20). 

XI. The Effect on the Heathen.—The heathen 
were not slow to observe and to ridicule the 
extravagant honours paid to the dead, even 
before they reached to inyocation. In the 
scornful language of Libanius, about 350, Chris- 
tians are already of wept robs tapous (Orat. adv. 
xxv. Apolog. ii. 592). With him churches are 
tombs, and he expresses a hope that “the tombs 
will give way to the temples” (Or. Funebr. in 
fin.). The emperor Julian, 363, used the same 
language, speaking contemptuously of “the old 
women who frequent the tombs” (Jisop. p. 344, 
ed. 1696), and of Christian worship as the wor- 
ship, “not of one man, instead of many gods, but 
rather of many wretched men” (C. Christ. in 
Cyr. Al. c, Julianum, vi. 201, iid.). Again: 
*“Who could execrate, as they deserve, your 
later inventions, your adding fresh dead men to 
that ancient dead man (Christ)? Ye have 
filled every place with tombs and monuments, 
although it has been nowhere prescribed among 
you, that you should frequent the tombs and 
occupy yourselves with them. .... If Jesus 
declared the tombs to be full of uncleanness, 
how is it that ye call upon God at them” (bid. 
x. 335)? It will be observed that he does not 
charge any with calling on the martyrs them- 
selves. This excess was certainly as yet un- 
known, A heathen grammarian writing to St. 
Augustine about 390, after mention of certain 
martyrs of Madaura, where he lived, Migdon, 
Sanaé, and “the arch-martyr Namphanio,” says, 
“The fools, if it is worth telling, deserting the 
temples and neglecting the graves of their ances- 
tors, frequent the tombs of these persons ” (Zp. 
16, inter Zpp. Aug. § 2). So again in Eunapius, 
404 (Sophist. Vit. in Aedesius, ed. Boissonade, i. 
45): “Collecting the bones and heads of persons 
who have been convicted of many offences, whom 
the civil judicature punished, they both exhibited 
them as gods and, grovelling at their tombs, 
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fancied themselves made more than human by 
defiling themselves at their graves” (see Boiss. 
note, ii. 158). 

Thus early did an unhappy corruption enable 
the heathen to retort the charge that their reli- 
gion was the worship of dead’ men (urged by 
Minutius Felix, Octav. 6; by Arnobius, adv. 
Gent. vi.4; Lactantius, Div. Instit. i. 15; Augus- 
tine, Zpist. xvii. 3, Serm. 273, § 3, de Civ. Dei, 
iv. vii. 1; &c.), and that the temples of their gods 
were only glorious sepulchres (Clemens Alex. 
Protrept. iii. 44, 45; Arnobius, w. s.; George the 
Cappadocian in Ammian, xxii. 11; &c,). Hermes 
in his writings, observes Augustine (de Civ. Dei, 
viii. xxvi. 1), “hoc videtur dolere quod memoriae 
martyrum nostrorum templis eorum delubrisque 
succederent ; ut videlicet qui haec legunt animo 
a nobis averso atque perverso, putent a paganis 
deos cultos fuisse in templis, a nobis autem coli 
mortuos in sepulcris.” 

XI. For details of practice, see PATRON 
SAmnTs in the Dicr. or Cur, ANTIQ,, 1578. 
—I am not acquainted with any book that 
treats exclusively or especially of patron saints. 
Works on the general cultus of the saints 
are, among others, J. Camerarius, de Invo- 
catione Sanctorum, Graece, Lips. 1545; R. 
Montagu (bp.), Treatise of Invocation of Saints, 
1624; Will. Forbes (bp.), Considerationes Mo- 
destae de Invoc. Sanct. Lond. 1658, Helmst, 1704, 
Frankfort, 1707; Oxf. A. C. L. 1856; G. Mor- 
ley (bp.), Zpistolae duae de Inv. Sanct. Lond. 
1683; Dean Freeman (Samuel), Discourse con- 
cerning the Invocation of Saints, in bp. Gibson’s 
Preservative against Popery, vi. 4, Lond, 1738; 
W. Clagett, Discourse concerning the Worship of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and the Saints, Lond. 
1686; reprinted in Gibson, u. s.; Caspar Sagit- 
tarius, Dissert. de Natalitiis Martyrum, Rotterd. 
1699; J. KE. Tyler, Primitive Christian Worship, 
Lond. 1840, 1847. 

On the patronage of angels especially, see 
Steph. Clotz, Tractatus de Angelolatria, Rostoch. 
1636; Joh, Prideaux, The Patronage of Angels, 
Oxf. 1636, [W. E. S.J 


PATROPHILUS (1) of Scythopolis, one of 
the original Arian party, who took a leading 
part in all their principal acts, and proved 
himself one of the most relentless opponents 
of Athanasius, by whom he is designated 
as a mvevuardéuaxus (Adv. Serap. iv. 7, p. 360). 
(38,) He enjoyed considerable reputation for theo- 
logical learning, and trained Eusebius of Emesa 
in the exposition of Scripture (Socr. H. Z. ii. 9). 
When Arius, driven from Alexandria, took 
refuge in Palestine, Patrophilus was one of the 
Palestinian bishops who espoused his cause 
most warmly, and wrote in support of his 
teaching (Athanas. de Synod. p. 886) and in 
A.D. 323 joined with Paulinus of Tyre, and 
Eusebius of Caesarea, in summoning a local 
synod, which granted to Arius permission to hold 
private religious assemblies (Soz. H. H. i. 15). 
At Nicaea he was one of the seventeen episcopal 
partisans of Arius, and united with them in 
drawing up a creed which was indignantly re- 
jected by the council (Theod. H. #.i. 7). His 
enmity to Athanasius being embittered by defeat, 
he became one of his most. relentless perse- 
cutors. In A.D. 330 he took part in the synod 
at Antioch, by which Eustathius was deposed 
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(Theod. H. Z.i, 21). At the Synod of Tyre in 
A.D. 335 he was one of the most active in bring- 
ing about the condemnation of Athanasius 
(Labbe, ii. 436; Athanas. Apolog. c. Arian. 
c. 73, 74, 77), and in the same year he attended 
the abortive synod of the Dedication at Jeru- 
salem (Socr. H. E. i. 33; Soz. H. ZB. ii. 26; 
Theod. H. H. i. 31), and passing thence to Con- 
stantinople at the empress’s command, de- 
nounced Athanasius as having threatened the 
imperial city with starvation by preventing 
the sailing’ of the Alexandrian corn ships, 
and procured his banishment to Treves (Socr. 
H. #. i, 35. Theod. H. H. i, 31; Theophan. 
p- 26; Athanas. Apol. c. Ar. c. 87). We find 
him again in a.p. 341 taking part in the am- 
biguous council of Antioch, i Dncaeniis (Soz. 
H, E. iii. 5). He was one of the ordainers of 
George, the violent heterodox intruder into the 
see of Alexandria in A.D. 353 (Soz. H. E. iv. 8), 
and he and his leader Acacius kept entirely 
aloof from Athanasius when Maximus of Jeru- 
salem welcomed him on his return from banish- 
ment in A.D. 346, and before Jong contrived to 
establish Cyril in Maximus’s place as their own 
nominee (Theophan. p. 34; Gwatkin, Studies of 
Arianism, p. 145). He was one of the few 
Eastern bishops who attended the council of 
Milan in 355 (his name appearing erroneously 
in the lists, as Stratophilus), and he took part 
in the condemnation and deposition of Eusebius 
of Vercellae, on whose banishment much 
against his wish to his episcopal city of Seytho- 
polis, Patrophilus “his jailer,” as Eusebius calls 
him, vented his annoyance by studied insults 
and ill-treatment (Euseb. Vercell. Zpist. apud 
Baronium Annal. 356, No. 93). According to 
Philostorgius (H. H. iv. 8-10) Patrophilus 
poisoned the mind of Constantius against Basil 
of Ancyra, who had at one time exercised un- 
bounded influence over him, and was the proposer 
of the specious but mischievous scheme of break- 
ing up, the proposed general council into two. 
When the Eastern division met at Seleucia, 
Sept.27, 359, Patrophilus was a leading member 
of the shifty Acacian party pledged to the 
Homoeousion. An attack of ophthalmia pre- 
vented his attending the first session (Socr. H. 2. 
ij. 39). Finding the majority of the synod 
against them he and his party refused to take 
part in the later sessions, and at the fourth sit- 
ting, Oct. 1, he shared in the sentence of depo- 
sition passed on Acacius and his followers. The 
nominal charge on which Patrophilus was 
deposed was that of contumacy, in not -having 
appeared to answer an accusation brought 
against him by the presbyter Dorotheus (Socr. 
H. E. ii. 40 ; Soz. H. L. iv. 23), He immediately 
returned home, where he was kept informed by 
Acacius of the course events were. taking in 
the Synod held at Constantinople the next 
year (Jan. A.D. 360), when Actius and the 
‘Anomoeans were condemned, and seyeral of the 
leading Semiarians deposed, the Ariminian creed 
was imposed and Eudoxius enthroned bishop of 
Constantinople (Socr. H. Z. ii. 43). He must 
have died very soon afterwards, for his grave 
was desecrated during the temporary pagan 
reaction under Julian in 361, when his remains 
were scattered and his skull was mockingly 
used as a lamp (Theoph. p. 40; Niceph. x. 13; 
Chron. Pasch. ed. Ducange, 1688, p. 295) (Tille- 
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mont, Mém. Ecclés. tom, vi. vii. ; Le Quien, Or. 
Christ. iii. 683. [E. V.] 


PATROPHILUS (2), bishop of Ageae, in 
Cilicia, a friend of Eustathius of Sebaste and of 
Basil, who after Basil’s breach with Eustathius 
remained a long time without writing to him, 
and at last sent a letter expressing his surprise 
that Basil should regard Eustathius as an enemy 
after having so long been his friend and pro- 
tector. Basil, in his reply narrates at consider- 
able Jength the circumstances and occasion of 
his separation from Eustathius, and requests 
Patrophilus to inform him whether he desires to 
remain in communion with him or to join that 
ot his enemies (Basil, Zp. 224 [82]; Labbe, vii. 
489). After some delay Patrophilus expressed 
his desire to retain Basil’s friendship, and urged 
him to resume his former relations with 
Eustathius. Basil, in his reply, gives his 
reasons for retaining his former attitude towards 
one who had adopted heretical views, and had 
engaged in a schismatical course of action. 
(Ibid. Lp. 250 [85]), (Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 
895). [E- V-] 


PATRUINUS, bishop of Merida, succeeded 
Ipactus (1) c. 387, and presided at the first 
council of Toledo held in A.D. 400 against the 
Priscillianists. (Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Can., 
de la Igl. Esp. ii., 174; Gams, Kirchengeschichte 
von Spanien, ii. (1) 389.) His see is not there 
mentioned, but Innocent [. mentions his successor 
Gregorius as bishop of Merida. (Zpp. 3, in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. xx. 491.) As the letter was written 
c. 404, Patruinus must have died soon after the 
council, (Lisp. Sag. xiii. 161.) [F. D.] 


PAULA (1). (Cyp. Zp. 42.) A “sarcinatrix ” 
excommunicated at Carthage as an adherent of 
Felicissimus by Rogatian. The employment is 
often mentioned in inscriptions, and was one of 
the offices of the Domus Augusta. See Orelli, 
Inserr. 645, (5372), 7275; a fine monument ap. 
Gruter, p. m.cxvii, 9, “ Fausta Saturnia Sarci- 
natrix ProculeioVernae suo puero ingeniosissimo,” 
and five inscriptions on p. MDCXXX, where two 
of them have Greek names, and three are 
libertue; one is of “Julia Jucunda Aug, 1. sar- 
cinatrix a mundo muliebri,” etc. Archbishop 
Lavigerie communicates to De Rossi one from 
Caesarea in Mauritania viz., ‘“Rogata Sarcinatr. 
Saturno y. 1. a. s. (Mommsen, viii. 2, 10938). 

What the office was seems scarcely doubtful, 
if the passages quoted by Forcellini are com- 
pared. Jrontin, p. 2192, Putsch, “ Sartrix quae 
sarcit, sarcinatrix quae sarcinas servat;” Von. 
c. i. 276, “Sarcinatrices non, ut quidam yolunt, 
sarcitrices quasi a sarciendo, sed magis a sar- 
cinis quod plurimum vestium sumant;” but, as 
Paulus, Dig. 1. 47, tit. 2, 83 (82), says, “Sarci- 
nator, qui polienda aut sarcienda vestimenta 
accipit,” etc., it seems that, though the gram- 
marians are anxious about the formation of the 
words, their account is consistent’ with the em- 
ployment being that of a “seamstress” or 
“mender,”’ their sarcinae being packs of clothes. 
In Dig. 1. 15 tit. 1,27 (Gaius), it is coupled with 
that of “textrix,” as an “ artificium vulgare.” 
So in Plaut. Aulul. iii, 541, the ‘“ sarcinatores” 
are named with the “fullones,’’ and in Lucil. 
Ap. Non. c. 2, n, 818, the sarcinator makes a 
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patchwork quilt, “centonem suit.” What the 
machinae are in Varro, Ap. Non. l.c. “ Homines 
rusticos in yindemia incondita cantare, sarcina- 
trices in machinis,” is not so clear. This is of 
use with other passages [cf. AUGENDUS] only to 
mark the class in which the faction of Felicissi- 
mes prevailed. [E. W. B.] 


PAULA (2), a noble and wealthy Roman 
lady, who accompanied Jerome to Palestine in 
385, and lived the rest of her life at Bethlehem, 
dying in 404, The chief facts relating to her 
life were given in Jerome’s Epitaphium of her 
addressed to Eustochium (Jerome, Zp. 108, Hd. 
Vall.) She was born in 347, and while quite 


young was married to the senator Toxotius, of 


the Julian family, who traced their descent from 
‘Eneas. Through her mother Blesilla she was 
connected with the Scipios, and the Gracchi, 
through her father Rogatus with a Greek 


family, who traced their descent from Agamem- 


non. Her family was also connected with the 
/Emilian gens, and her name was taken from 
that of the illustrious Paulus. Jerome records 
these ancestral glories in her epitaph, 


Scipio quam genuit, Pauli fudere parentes, 
Gracchorum soboles, Agamemnonis inclyta proles, 


She was possessed of great wealth, owning, 
amongst other properties, the town of Nicopolis 
or Actium. During her early married life, 
though always without reproach in her charac- 
ter, she lived in the usual luxury of Roman 
patricians. She gave birth to four daughters, 
Blasilla (q. v.), who married, but lost her hus- 


band and died early in 384; Paulina, wife of 


Pammachius (qq. v.); Julia, called Eustochium 
(q. 0.) and Ruffina, who died early, probably in 
386; and one son, called after his father 
Toxotius. After the birth of a son, she appears 
to have adopted the practice of continency 
(Jer. Hp. eviii. 4), but to have still lived with 
her husband, whose death (probably in 380) she 
deeply lamented. In 382, during the synod held 
at Rome (following on the council of Constanti- 
nople), she entertained in her house the bishops 
Epiphanius of Salamis and Paulinus of Antioch, 
and by them her ascetic tendencies, already 
considerable, were heightened. Through them 
Jerome, who had come to Rome with them, 
became intimate with her. She imbibed through 
him her love for the study of Scripture, and, 
with her daughter Eustochium, attended his 
readings at the palace of Marcella, She gave 
vast sums to the poor, spending not only her 
own fortune but that of her children in charity. 
She assumed a coarse dress and a sordid appear- 
ance, and undertook all sorts of menial duties 
in the relief of distress. But her mind was 
set upon the monastic life, and upon the country 
of the Eastern hermits. After the death of her 


daughter Blaesilla in 384, she determined to 


quit Rome, and, early in 385, disregarding the 
tears of her son Toxotius, then a child, who was 
left to the wardship of the praetor, and the en- 
treaties of Ruffina, then a girl of marriageable 
age, who begged her mother to wait till she was 
married, she sailed for the east. After Visiting 
Epiphanius in Cyprus, she ‘rejoined Jerome and 
his friends at Antioch. In his company she 
passed, braving the winter’s journey through 
Lebanon, on to Palestine [see the account of 
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their journey in the article Hmronymus — 
Section on Emigration to Palestine], and to 


Kgypt, from whence returning the whole party 
settled in Bethlehem in the autumn of 386. 
Their life there is related in the article on 
Jerome, and only personal detafls need here be 
given. Her letter to Marcella inviting her to 
come to Palestine (Jerome, Zp. 46) shows the 
enthusiastic delight with which these Roman 
ladies, to whom the scriptures were like a 
newly found treasure, regarded every place and 
association in the Holy Land. Paula and Eusto- 
chium lived at first in a cottage till their convent 
and Hospice (Diversorium) were built. They then 
founded a monastery for men, and a convent of 
three degrees for women, who lived separately, 
though having the same dress, and met for the 
services. Paula’s capacity of management, her 
patience and her tact, are warmly praised by 
Jerome (Zp. eviii. c. 19). She is said by Palla- 
dius (Hist, Laus. 79) to have had the care of 
Jerome, and to have found it a difficult task. 
Her scriptural studies, begun in Rome, were 
carried on earnestly at Bethlehem. She had 
(through her father’s family) a good know- 
ledge of Greek as well as of Latin, and she 
learnt Hebrew in order to be able to repeat 
and sing the Psalms in the original (c. 26). 
She read constantly with Jerome, so that they 
went through the whole of the Bible together 
(70.) In his account. of his writings in the 
catalogue (De Vir. Zi. 135) written in 392, 
Jerome says: “Epistolarum ad Paulam et Eus- 
tochium, quia quotidie scribuntur, incertus est 
numerus,” She was remarkably teachable, and 
imbibed Jerome’s instructions so thoroughly that 
when doubts were-suggested to her by Origen- 
istic teachers, she was able at once, with his 
help, to put them aside. Her incessant charities 
had consumed her fortune and much of her 
children’s, so that Jerome states that she left 
Eustochium with a great debt, which she could 
only trust the mercy of Christ would enable her 
to pay (c. 15). It is believed that Jerome him- 
self, who had in vain counselled her prudence 
and moderation (Zb.), gave pecuniary help in 
her later years to one who had been among the 
wealthiest women in Rome. Her health was 
weak, and her body slight; her mortifications 
and frequent illnesses, against many of which 
Jerome remonstrated, and which gave occasion 
to some scandals, had worn her away; and it 
was not to be wondered at that in her 57th year 
(404) she should have sunk under a severe 
attack of illness, Jerome describes with the 
deepest feeling the scene at her death, the per- 
sonal attention of her daughter to all her wants, 
the concern of the whole Christian community. 
fhe bishops of the surrounding cities were 
present. John, of Jerusalem, who only four 
years before, had been at strife with the convents 
of Bethlehem, was there. Her funeral was a 
kind of triumph, the whole church being 
gathered ‘together to carry her to her resting 
place in the centre of the cave of the Nativity. 
She is reckoned as a saint by the Roman church, 
her day, that of her death, being the 26th of 
January. (W. H. F.] 


PAULA (8), granddaughter of foregoing, 


daughter of Toxotius, and of Laeta, the daughter 
of Albinus, who was still a heathen and a priest. 
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Laeta embraced Christianity, and wrote to con- 
sult Jerome as to the education of her child. 
This adyice is given in his letter to Laeta (Zp. 
107), written in the year 401. He desires that 
she should lead the ascetic life, and prepare to 
consecrate herself to Christ in virginity ; and he 
begs that, if it is found impossible to carry out 
the system of instruction in scriptural know- 
ledge, which he prescribed, at Rome, she might 
be sent to Bethlehem. We find that Paula had 
thoughts of returning to Rome to instruct or to 
bring back her granddaughter, and it is probable 
that the younger Paula was sent, while still a 
child, to Bethlehem, though not till after the 
death of her grandmother. Several of Jerome’s 
commentaries are dedicated to her with her aunt 
Eustochium, and she is mentioned by both 
Jerome and Augustine in their correspondence in 
the year 416. (Jerome, Zp..134 to Aug. 143, 
to Augustine.) [W. H. F.] 


PAULIANISTS (Pauliani, Aug. Haer. xliv. 
Samosateniani, Fabric.; alias Samosatitae, Suicer. 
Thes. 8. V.; TlavAianorat, alias Tavasavol, Suidas 
s. Vv. Mdyns), the followers of Paul of Samosata. 
We first notice them as an organized sect in one 
of Constantine’s earliest laws against the Mar- 
cionites, Montanists, and other heretics, Eus. 
Vit. Const. iii. 63--66. We next find mention of 
their clergy, deaconesses, &c., in the 19th Canon 
of Nice, where their baptisms and ordinations 
were all rejected and ordered to be repeated. 
Athanasius (Or. c. Ar. sec. 48) mentions 
them .as using the formula of baptism in a 
deceitful sense. In later times they were often 
confounded with the Paulicians and Manicheans. 
Georg. Cedrenus in fact (Compend. i. 756-57) 
tells us the reason; the Paulianists were merely 
Manicheans who adopted Paul’s name because 
he was the son of a Manichean woman named 
Callinice, They were still in existence in the 
seventh century, as Sergius the Monothelite 
patriarch of Constantinople sought the assistance 
of a Paulianist theologian, one George, in his 
struggle with orthodoxy (Ceill. xii. 922). 

(G. T. S.] 


PAULICIANTI, an ancient sect of the Eastern 
church.* It originated in the 7th century on 
the south-western borders of Armenia, in the 
countries sometimes assigned to Syria and some- 
times to Asia Minor. It spread its ramifications 
with varying fortunes through all the provinces 
of Asia Minor, and held its ground with more or 
less success during at least the three centuries 
from Constantine IV. to John Zimisces, 668- 
976. More has been preserved in detail of the 
history of the Paulicians than is usually the case 
with the ancient sects. We owe this mainly to 
their later military exploits, when they for a 


a See Neander, Ch. Hist. vols. v. vi.; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. vol. ii. ; Gibbon, ch. 54; Milner, cent.ix.; Milman, 
Lat. Chr. vol. iv.; J. C. Robertson, Ch, Hist. vols. iii. 
iy. v.; Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. ii. 439; Finlay, Greek 
Hist. vols. ii. iii.; Bossuet, Hist. des Var. Ixi. 13; 
Schmidt, Hist. des Cathares, &c., 2 vols.; Page's Baro- 
nius; Schriékh’s Christ. Kirch. xx.; Gfrorer, Kirchen 
Gesch. ii.; Déllinger’s and Gieseler’s Lehrbuch; Gue- 
ricke’s Handbuch; Engelhardt’s Handbuch; Matter, 
Hist. Univ, de VEgl. Chrét.; Henke, Gesch. der Christl. 
Kirche; Beausobre, Hist. Man. ii. 762, 777; Trench, 
Lect. Eccl. Hist. 
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while challenged the whole force of the empire. 
The Paulicians are noticed at greater or less 
length by almost all the historians of the 
Romans of the East, and referred to in the eccle- 
siastical documents. The rise and development 
of the Paulician sect are one of the rare oases in 
the Great Sahara of the Byzantine ecclesiastical 
annals. The two original authorities to whom 
we have recourse for the most complete informa- 
tion are Petrus Siculus (Historia Manichacorum, 
with three discourses in Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 
civ.) and Photius (Contra Manichaeos, Books 
I-IV. in Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. cii.). Petrus 
Siculus in 870, under the reign of Basil Macedo, 
was sent ambassador to the Paulicians in their 
stronghold of Tephrice (Divriki) to treat for an 
exchange of prisoners. He lived there nine 
months. He collected his account of the 
Paulicians, he tells us, during this residence at 
the capital of the insurgent sect. His treatise 
is addressed to an unnamed “ archbishop of the 
Bulgarians.” Photius states that he derived his 
information from confessions of Paulician con- 
verts, who applied to him for baptism. Probably. 
Photius embodies materials collected when he 
was ambassador from the Byzantine Emperor to 
the caliph, before his patriarchate (Dedicatory 
letter to Tarasius prefixed to the “ Bibliotheca,” 
Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. ciii.). The Paulicians 
were making incursions into the Roman pro- 
yinces; they were infesting the frontiers of 
both empires; negotiations on the subject 
would be certain to come into diplomatic dis- 
cussion. The travels of Photius through Asia 
Minor from Constantinople to Bagdad gave rich 
opportunity for observation and enquiry. After 
his deposition from the patriarchate, the last 
years- of his life were spent by Photius in 
Armenia at a monastery in the Paulician 
neighbourhood, where he died 891. Later 
Byzantine histories mainly repeat the same 
details, occasionally supplying fresh material ; 
viz., Theophanes, Chronographia; Theophanis 
Contin. iv.; George Hamartolus, § 238; 
Josephus Genesius, 120-125; Constantin. Por- 
phyrog. Vita Basil.; Georgius Monachus (Script. 
post Theoph.); Georgius Cedrenus, i. and ii. ; 
Joannes Zonaras, xv. xvi. xvii.; Anna Comnena, 
Alewiad. xiv. ; Michael Glycas, Annal.; Joannes 
Scylitzes, Hist.; Nicetas Choniates; Euthymius 
Zigabenus. 

1. Paulicianism has attracted attention as one 
important stage in the descent of the Manichaean 
tradition. The Paulicians did not adopt fully 
from the older Manichaeism its wild, half-poetic, 
half-rationalistic theory of Christianity, with its 
cumbrous and fantastic mystic machinery. They 
were probably, at least most of the sect, not 
altogether Manichaean. They adhered only to 
the broader principles of Orientalism. Yet they 
embraced opinions sufficiently resembling Mani- 
chaean tenets to justify their being included 
under the name, like other branches of the 
ancient Gnostic sects, so extremely numerous 
and diversified, who were finally lost in the 
common term of opprobrium. Though the 
application of the name has been keenly con- 
tested, it is clear that all the original authorities 
call the Paulicians “‘ Manichaeans ” in origin and 
doctrine. They were the Albigenses of the East. 

2. An interest attaches to the Paulician sect 
from the place it occupies in ecclesiastical his- 
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try as an early “Protestant” element. The 
Paulicians persistently rejected the vast fabric of 
traditionary belief, which in the Greek and Latin 
church had grown up around the Gospel. With 
all disadvantages they were in truth a stronger 
reactionary party in favour of first principles 
than the Iconoclasts, their contemporaries. 
Iconoclasm was essentially negative and merely 
destructive, as its name expresses. The Pauli- 
cians, as their name implies, combined, with their 
partial Gnosticism or Manichaeism, a powerful 
and enduring element of good in their peculiar 
reverence for the writings of St. Paul. Conse- 
quently they represented and upheld, amidst their 
many errors, a powerful and enduring Protes- 
tant principle. Amidst their singular fusion 
and confusion of St. Paul’s high moral anta- 
gonism of sin and grace in the soul of man, with 
the eternal war of the 1mpersonated and deified 
powers of good and evil throughout the worlds, 
and other such admixtures of Oriental thought, 
they were a steady protest in favour of the right 
of the laity to the possession and use of the Holy 
Scriptures. They were, in this respect, under 
the Byzantine despotism, what the Donatists, 
Lollards, Waldenses, and Puritans have been in 
other times and places. 

3. The severe persecutions which the Pauli- 
eians endured constitute a marked epoch in the 
tragic history of intolerance. The wars carried 
on by the Byzantine emperors against them are 
the first great example of an orthodox crusade 
against heretics. They are the earliest and not 
the least sad chapter of a dark and cruel history, 
the record of the series of internecine struggles 
between a dominant ecclesiastical system and as it 
were the outer barbarians assailing its ancient 
theological empire. In the East the traces of ill 
consequent on the barbarities of the Paulician 
persecutions and. rebellions have been direly 
marked and permanent. ‘he attendant distrac- 
tion, depopulation, and disaffection of Asia Minor, 
especially between the Halys and the Euphrates, 
directly prepared the way for the Mohammedan 
invasion. As in the West, the kingdoms that 
repelled the Reformation and trampled out its 
various germinant seeds, paid the penalty in 
political as well as religious declension, so the 
eold orthodoxy and dead formalism of the By- 
zantine church and empire was “the curse of 
helplessness ” that followed upon its intolerance 
and merciless use of authority in its dealings 
with enquiry and heresy. The Mohammedan 
conquest was its merited Nemesis. 

4, The historical connexion between the 
Paulicians and the mediaeval sects of Western 
Europe has been often mooted. The Paulicians 
in the East, with their heroic faith and desperate 
bravery in the 9th century appear to be some- 
thing more than the prototypes of the Hussites 
in Bohemia, and the Camisards in the Cevennes, 
and the Vaudois in the Alps, under the Ziskas, 
and Rolands, and Arnauds of later days. The 
subject is, from its nature, necessarily obscure, 
but the amount of truth and fact in such a con- 
nexion between Eastern and Western Anti- 
Sacerdotalists is an interesting problem of his- 
tory. The ranks of the Byzantine armies, in 
which many Paulicians were enrolled, whose 
battalions were stationed in so many various 
districts, added to the opportunities and gave 
fresh facilities for proselytism, far beyond 
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the original seats of the sect.» The chain of 
imperial Paulician colonies in Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Epirus, planted the heresy in Europe. 
Thence, by the routes of pilgrimage, or by the 
channels of commerce, the mystical speculations, 
allegorical methods, and free spirit of the Pauli- 
cians made their way over the Balkans into 
Bulgaria ; and along the Danube, through Hun- 
gary and Bavaria, into Germany; by Lombardy, 
into Switzerland and France; by the Mediter- 
ranean, to Venice, and Italy, and Sicily. The 
sect of the Paulicians may thus claim a distinct 
relation to the wide history of the progress of 
religious thought in Western Europe. 

5. Regarded thus from various points of view, 
the history of this ancient sect has excited an 
unusually vivid interest. It has more than once 
formed a subject of controversy. Party inte- 
rests led Romanist writers to profess to discover 
in the Paulicians the forefathers of the Protes- 
tant Reformers. It was but a few steps further 
to detect, and expose, and condemn in these 
their descendants, the virus of the old Manichaean 
errors, however latent they might be, and di- 
luted in the transmission. Party enthusiasm 
similarly led Protestants to take up the gauntlet, 
accept the ancestry, and vindicate the orthodoxy 
of the sect. If the partisans of the Paulicians 
are to be believed, in defiance, however, of the 
facts of the original evidence, these ancient 
sectaries were simply strict Evangelical Chris- 
tians, who, recoiling from the simony, corrup- 
tion, and superstition of the church of the East, 
reverenced the teaching and person of St. Paul, 
called themselves by his name, and proposed 
him as their sole spiritual guide and legislator. 
The celebrated mystic, Godfrey Arnold, thus 
vindicated Paulician orthodoxy long ago. This 
réhabilitation of the Paulicians has been in vogue 
in England, with similar paradoxical statements, 
amongst some modern writers.° 

We now proceed to the general history of the 
sect. 

J. The search for the true origin of Paulician- 
ism lands us in the second half of the 7th cen- 
tury.4 Its birth and infancy may be traced to 
the neighbourhood of Samosata, not far above the 
cataracts of the Euphrates mentioned by Pliny, 
and about a day’s journey north from Edessa, the 


b For the theory of the derivation of the name of 
“Tsiganes” from the Paulician sect of the Athingani 
and the support of the argument by a variety of quota- 
tions from a catena of writers, see Dr. Franz Miklosich’s 
Ueber die Mundarten und die Wanderungen der 
Zigeuner in Europa (part vi. § 3, Zusammenhang der 
Zigeuner mit den Athingant), Vienna, 1876. Also 
Bataillard’s L’ Origine des Tsiganes (Paris, 1877), p. 33- 
40, cf. Le Beau, Histoire du Bas-Empire, xii. 442. For 
English aspects of such lore, see In Gipsy Tents, by 
F. H. Groome (Edinburgh, 1880), p. 281-283. 5 

© Godfrey Arnold’s Kirchen und Ketzer Historia, 
1688; Milner, Ch. Hist. ixth cent.; Waughan, Life of 
Wycliffe, i. 110-122; Turner, Hist. of England during 
Middle Ages, v. 123-126; Blair, Hist. of Waldenses, 
Edinburgh, 1833; G. S. Faber, Sacred Calendar of 
Prophecy ; Elliott, Horae Apoc. vol. ii. See the sub- 
ject well canvassed between Faber and Dowling, in a 
series of letters, British Magazine, vols. xiv.—xv, 
Also in Dr. Maitland’s Albigenses and Waldenses, § 3 
p. 61-81, &c. 

4 For story of John and Paul, sons of Callinice, see Art. 
CoNSTANTINE—SILVANtS, Vol. I, p. 660. Neander, Ch. 
Hist. v. 
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ancient- Ur of the Chaldees, the birthplace of 
Abraham. There in the village of Mananalis, 
among the southern spurs of the chain of Taurus, 
within sight of the snows of their central 
heights, lived, in the reigns of the Byzantine 
emperors Constans II. and Constantine IV., the 
patriarch of the Paulician creed and system, 
Constantine Silvanus. We ask in vain about 
Constantine’s race, language, condition, or kin- 
dred. There is no record of his origin or ante- 
cedents. He comes before us, in his secluded 
mountain home, bearing the courtly name of 
Constantine, an Armenian or Syrian provincial 
living under the tolerating government of the 
Arabs. It is conjectured that he was brought 
up as a Gnostic; probably, as Neander and 
Gibbon suggest, he may have belonged to a 
Marcionite sect, and may also have been in con- 
tact with Manichaean books or teachers. An 
interesting story is told of his earliest possession 
of the New Testament. A deacon, returning 
home from Syria from captivity among the 
Saracens, in return for Constantine’s hospitality, 
gave him as a token of gratitude two volumes, 
one containing the Gospels, the other the Epistles 
of St. Paul. This gift was the turning-point in 
the development of the Paulician doctrine. The 
precious manuscripts were eagerly studied, 
especially the Pauline Epistles. The fervent 
and original mind of Constantine, already pre- 
occupied by the Oriental Dualism, discovered in 
the high moral antagonism of sin and grace in 
St. Paul, a point @appui for a new phase of 
religious speculation. He devoted himself 
entirely to the study of the Christian Scriptures, 
rejecting all other writings. By allegorical 
interpretation and mystical adaptation, he inter- 
wove and harmonised the Oriental Theosophy 
with the Christian text, still especially attaching 
himself to the writings of St. Paul, and referring 
to these as the only source of his knowledge. 
His life of active missionary labour dates from 
about the year 657, and continued for twenty- 
seven years. From the neighbourhood of 
Samosata, Constantine removed a long dis- 
tance northwards. We are not told at what 
call, at what age, or with what views, or 
with what resources or companions, this new 
patriarch forsook his kindred and his father’s 
house, and went in search of a land of pro- 
mise. Ascending the Euphrates, crossing with 
it the mighty barrier of the range of Mount 
Taurus, he ventured himself and his new scheme 
of faith among the races and regions of Asia 
Minor, then as much more nearly allied to the 
West as they are at present more nearly akin to 
the East. He settled at Cibossa, a fortified town, 
near Colonea, between Pontus and Armenia 
Minor, above Neo Caesarea, in the country 
through which the Lycus flows. His exchange 
of the tolerant rule of the Arabs for the 
dominions of the orthodox Byzantine emperors 
led to important results in the history of per- 
secution. The new sect spread rapidly round 
-Cibossa. Constantine’s missionary zeal and 
activity drew upon himself about a.D. 684 the 
attention of the civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. By this time the peculiar sobriquet of 
“Paulicians ” had sprung into existence. Con- 
stantine also had assumed the scriptural name 
of “Silvanus,” to denote himself as an apostolic 
reformer and direct follower of the doctrine of 
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St. Paul. The chief centres of the sect were 
named on the same plan among themselves after 
the principal churches which St. Paul founded, 
or to which he addressed his Epistles. This idea, 
adopted in the first religious enthusiasm and 
infancy of their organisation, was extended 
afterwards in singular detail.® It may have 
proved a useful shelter and some aid to privacy 
of intercommunication amidst the persecutions. 
About A.D. 684 the emperor Constantine Pogona- 
tus sent Simeon, an officer of his household, into 
the districts of Pontus or Armenia, where the 
Paulician sect was spreading, with orders to 
have the ringleaders stoned and their adherents 
brought over to the orthodox church. With the 
aid of Tryphon, a local chieftain, he took captive 
Constantine-Silvanus and many followers at 
Cibossa. There, on the south side of the town, 
at Simeon’s command, Constantine was placed 
before a line of his disciples to be stoned to death 
by them as the price of their safety. Most of 
them refused pardon on these conditions, and 
adhered to their faith. At length a treacherous 
disciple, Justus, whom Constantine had adopted 
as his son, was found willing to comply. Con- 
stantine was slain, and a great heap of stones 
was raised on the spot. The memory of his 
death was still preserved, two centuries after- 
wards, by the name Soros or heap (Swpds) given 
to the place where it occurred. There, as the 
Catholics began to boast, Justus, like a new 
David, had overthrown the Goliath of heresy 
(Pet. Sic. Hist. Man. 25). Simeon, using his 
legal and military powers, continued to assist 
the bishops in their efforts to reclaim the sec- 
taries. Their Christian fortitude and sincerity 
produced a profound impression on him. When 
he returned to the imperial court at Constanti- 
nople, he was at heart a convert to the Paulician 
opinions. After a stay there of three years, he 
could no longer conceal or deny his convictions. 
He secretly repaired to Cibossa in A.D. 687. | 
There Constantine’s remaining followers were 
still to be found. Simeon, who now took the 
apostolic name of “Titus” in the Paulician 
fashion, was placed at the head of the sect, Ere 
long the Paulician apostate, Justus, who had - 
been the first to take part in.the stoning of Con- 
stantine-Silvanus, accused Simeon before the 
bishop of Colonea. The result was an investi- 
gation by order of the emperor Justinian II. in 
A.D. 690.  Simeon-Titus, with many other 
Paulicians, suffered at the stake near the Soros, 
the scene of Constantine’s martyrdom. (Pet. Sic. 
Hist. Man. i. 25-27 ; Photius, c. Man. i. 17-18 5 
Neander, v. 342; Gibbon, ch. 54.) 

IL. The 8th century was a disturbed and criti- 
cal time internally to the Paulicians. Their 
history is a tangle of controversies. The Icono- 
clast period promised to be a favourable era for 
them externally, and partly realised the promise.. 
But the sect was, as it were, come of age. In 
its juvenescence, corresponding traits of self- 


e As the names of St. Paul’s disciples, Silvanus, Titus, 
Timothy, Epaphroditus, Tychicus, were applied to Con- 
stantine and his successors, so the apostolic churches 
were represented by the Paulician communities—Achaia 
(Mananalis), Macedonians (Cibossa), Philippians (An- 
tioch in Pisidia), Laodiceans (Argaeum), Ephesian 
(Mopsuestia), Colossians (Cynochoritae) (Photius, c¢, 
Man. 5). 
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confidence, self-will, and impetuous waywardness 
are betrayed. Dissensions arose. Riyal claimants 
to leadership sprang up asserting opposite prin- 
ciples. Rival communities or congregations of 
followers rallied round them. Early in this 
century a new leader became conspicuous, 
named Paul the Armenian, He had escaped 
from the persecution under Justinian II., and 
taken refuge at Episparis, in the great plain of 
Phanarea. ‘here, in the lands watered by the 
united streams of the Lycus, Scylax, and Iris, 
near Amasus, the old capital of the kings of 
Pontus, and birthplace of Mithridates and Strabo, 
amidst the valleys full of fruit-trees and beech- 
woods, a transplanted offshoot of the Paulicians 
rooted itself. The name of Paulicians was 
traced by many to this Paul the Armenian, an 
association which serves rather to shew that the 
so early general acceptance of the title may be 
dated from the public attention bestowed on the 
heresy in the earlier persecutions a generation 
before. Paul the Armenian lett two sons, 
Gegnoesius and Theodore. The sect now divided 
into two parties, headed by the two brothers. 
At his father’s death, Gegnoesius, the elder, 
who took the apostolic name of Timothy, was 
appointed by him his successor. Theodore, the 
younger brother, headed an opposing party. The 
differences of opinion between these led to a 
lasting schism. The schism, to use Neander’s 
comparison, grew out of the antagonism betwixt 
a Catholic and a Protestant principle. Gegnoesius, 
as appointed by his father, and believing in the 
transmission of spiritual gifts and grace, laid 
claim to be the principal leader, on the Catholic 
theory that these were connected with regularity 
of succession. Theodore, holding that such 
traditional mediation was not essential, with 
Protestant courage, traced all grace upward 
directly to the one heavenly source in every case, 
and claimed to have received his vocation and 
spiritual life immediately from the same Divine 
origin with their father. (Neander, Ch. Hist. y. 
341; Phot. i. 18; Pet. Sic. 28.) The activity 
of the controversialists drew on the sect at 
Episparis for the second time the attention of 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, |New 
complaints were laid against the Paulicians at 
the capital. About a.D, 722, Gegnoesius was 
summoned to Constantinople and there interro- 
gated by the emperor Leo the Isaurian. A 
characteristic account is preserved both by 
Photius and Petrus Siculus of the trial before 
the patriarch. Gegnoesius had fallen on fortu- 
nate times. Those were the days of the first 
fervour of the Iconoclasts. In the examination 
before the aged Germanus, the allegorical and 
mystical explanations of the Paulician, usually 
so easy of detection, were pronounced harmless, 
- His escape from the tests and toils of orthodoxy 
was not made difficult. He was finally dis- 
missed with letters of protection under the 
emperor’s seal, Leo IIl., the rugged moun- 
taineer, the second founder of the Byzantine 
empire, who had found Constantinople besieged 
by the Saracens, had defeated them by sea and 
land, and driven them beyond Mount Taurus, 
was now seated firmly on the orthodox throne, 
Born at Germanicia, his own Syrian or Armenian 
extraction would lead him to some sympathy 
with the primitive Eastern simplicity of the 
rural sectavies from among their mountain pas- 
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turages. The Paulician abhorrence of 1mage- 
worshippers and of the orthodox formalism 
was not greater than the emperor’s. Leo’s 
iconoclastic enthusiasm, with the stern wisdom 
and purity of his character and administration, 
taade him willing to reserve his 'Severities for more 
widespread evils nearer home, that had brought 
down the empire to the verge of dissolution. He 
was not, like some of his successors, compelled 
through the ignorant superstitio of the populace 
and the bigotry of the monks to be the tyrant of 
heretics in order to escape being thwarted on all 
sides as the accomplice of heresy. We hear no 
more of the dispute between Gegnoesius and 
Theodore. Perhaps owing to this, or more 
probably in fear about the imperial favour and 
mistrust of the ecclesiastical power, Gegnoesius, 
with many followers, migrated from Upisparis 
back to Mananalis, the original seat of the sect, 
on the extreme eastern limits of the empire. 
There he lived till a.p. 745, when he died, after 
having completed his thirty years of ministry. 
His death took place during a season of great 
mortality in those districts. Gegnoesius with 
unwearied activity had laboured for the spread 
of the Paulician sect and doctrines from A.D. 715 
to A.D. 745, previously at Episparis northward 
in Phanarea of Pontus, and latterly around 
Samosata and the region to the westward of the 
Upper Euphrates. 

After the death of Gegnoesius-Timothy, the 
sect was again rent by divisions. He had ap- 
pointed as his successor his own son Zacharias. 
Another leader, Joseph the Bastard, who took 
the Pauline title of Epaphroditus, headed a party 
against him, Each arrogating to himself the 
Divine Spirit’s call, and deriding the claims of 
the other, various scenes of violence followed. 
After a personal collision between them, in 
which Joseph narrowly escaped with his life 
from the stones of his assailants, they agreed to 
a mutual separation. Danger then threatened 
from the Saracens, who were engaged at that 
time in constant hostilities with the empire ; 
their troops were hovering round, and their 
vigilance was aroused by the movement from 
Mananalis of the two bodies of Paulicians with 
their flocks and herds. On their hostile approach, 
Zacharias in alarm fled away alone from his 
followers, secured his own safety at their 
expense, and in reward for his cowardice was 
afterwards known as “The Hireling.” His com- 
pany were slain ordispersed. Joseph, with more 
tact, conciliated the Saracens, averted their 
attack by friendly overtures, and was allowed 
to go on his way. For a while he temporised, 
professing to be seeking only a change of pas- 
turage. At length, taking advantage of a 
favourable opportunity, he recrossed the imperial 
frontier and successfully carried out his design 
of removing with all his friends and disciples to 
Episparis. Thus began a second impulse to the 
sect from Mananalis, which led to. its being 
spread in new countries of Asia Minor, 

Joseph-Epaphroditus was warmly received at 
Episparis. Probably, as the opponent of the son 
of Gegnoesius, he was welcomed by the partisans 
of Theodore, who still kept up the remembrance 
of the earlier schism. His arrival with his Pau- 
licians was the signal for an outburst of en- 
thusiasm. The strangers were met in procession 
with torches and lanterns, and the event was 
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eclebrated with public festivities. All appeared 
to go well, till a local chieftain named Cricoraches 
was induced by the orthodox party of the 
neighbourhood to attack the heretical com- 
munity at their worship and expel the new- 
comers. Joseph and his party turned their faces 
southward, traversed Phrygia, and at length 
found a resting-place in Antioch of Pisidia. 
There, like Gegnoesius at Mananalis, he com- 
pleted his thirty years of successful ministry, 
and died about 775 in a suburban hamlet of the 
town known by the name of Chortocopium. 

Not long before, occurred the earliest known 
point of contact between the Paulicians and 
Europe. It was in the eleventh year of the reign 
of Constantine V., the second of the Iconoclast 
emperors. The constant threatenings of the 
Bulgarians from their settlements about the 
Danube, and the no less frequent incursions of 
bands of Saracens across the Kuphrates, called 
and recalled this fiery and active “Coeur de 
Lion” repeatedly to the head of his armies and 
the defence of his frontiers. At this time the 
empire of the caliphs was distracted by the civil 
wars between the Ommiades and Abbassides. It 
was a few years only before the founding of 
Bagdad. Constantine reconquered Melitene and 
replanted the Christian standards on the banks 
of the Euphrates, but finding it impossible to 
retain secure possession of the country, removed 
large portions of the Christian population into 
the West. There he settled them in colonies as 
a barrier against the Bulgarians and Sclavonians. 
Among these many Paulicians in 752 were 
transplanted from Asia Minor to Constantinople 
and Thrace (Cedrenus, Syn. Hist. Theoph. 345, 
360). The Asiatic colonists long continued to 
flourish and multiply, still distinguished by their 
religious opinions among the surrounding popula- 
tion. They made also many proselytes. Their 
doctrines, stigmatised as heretical by the dominant 
church, were recommended, as often amongst 
later mediaeval sects, by commercial skill, in- 
dustry, and probity. They are said thus to have 
spread some of their Oriental opinions from thence 
into Western Europe. 

In the earlier homes of the sect, in Asia Minor, 
the later years of the eighth century were a time 
of depression. Bad leaders rose up. ‘The sect 
became subject to injurious influences. Inward 
divisions multiplied. The whole name and party 
were brought into bad repute. During this 
period a certain Baanes arose, whom his enemies 
record with disdain to have been sprung from a 
Paulician mother and a Jewish father. He was 
born during the life of Joseph-Epaphroditus. 
Some while after Joseph’s death, Baanes acquired 
great local influence, and originated the name of 
“Baanites” to a part of the Paulician community. 
The names, Baanes, Baanites, occur conspicuously 
in the old Greek orthodox forms of Manichaean 
abjuration, used at the reception of heretical 
converts into the Eastern church. The name of 
Baanes is usually associated with the epithet 
“The Filthy” (6 purapds). This the Byzan- 
tine writers interpret as well merited by the 
immoral tendencies of the teacher, and made 
deservedly more notorious by the loose principles 
and practice of his disciples (Baavira), who 
perpetuated his name and teaching. Later 
authors have suggested that this may have ori- 
ginated in the coarsely ascetic and severely cy- 
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nical mode of life which Baanes adopted and 
encouraged. (Jacob Tollius, Znsig. Itur. Ital. 
p. 105-177; Phot. c, Man. i. 21; Pet. Sic. Hist. 
Man. 31; Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. vii.; Cotellier, 
Patres Apost. i. 545; Neander, y. 346.) 

Ill. At the opening of the ninth century, 
with the life of Sergius, Paulicianism reached 
its climacteric. After this period of vigorous 
maturity, with the middle years of the century 
followed years of persecution, rebellion, and dis- 
persion. Sergius was a native of Ania, or Annia, 
a village near the old Galatian town of Tayvia. 
His father’s name was Dryinus. Probably his 
parents belonged to the orthodox church, though 
the account of Photius (i. 21) would suggest 
that Sergius sprang from a family connected 
with the sect. He seems to have been carefully 
nurtured, to have received a good education, and 
to have led an unblemished life. His bitterest 
enemies can only reproach him with hypocrisy, 
as if he wore the virtues of a pure and benevolent 
life as a cloak for the defects of his faith. Amidst 
all the dearth of originality of Byzantine chro- 
nicles, Sergius is a lifelike portrait. His vivid 
individuality, even through the bitterness, taunts, 
and calumnies of hostile criticism, makes itself 
felt and understood. There were associated in 
him, with a practical piety and gentle tenderness 
of spirit, a Greek subtlety and eloquence, a lux- 
uriance of imagination worthy of Persian or 
Indian poetry, a Roman strength of conviction, 
will, and purpose. His ministry was persuasive 
and affectionate, capable of attracting and instil- 
ling the deepest personal attachment and devotion. 
The account of the early instruction of Sergius 
in the Paulician doctrine is interesting as an 
ilhistration of Sergius’s character and as an 
example of the way in which Paulicianism 
frequently made its conquests. While still a 
young man, he was attracted and won over to 
the Paulicians through the impression produced 
on him by conversation with a woman belonging 
to the sect. At her advice he diligently studied 
the Gospels and the writings of St.Paul. His 
teacher meantime strenuously prejudiced his 
mind against the orthodox chureh and clergy, 
drawing especial attention to their withdrawal 
of the Scriptures from the people. At the same 
time she warmly prepossessed his mind in favour 
of the speculative and mystical theories of the 
Gnostic dualism. Apprehending Christianity 
under these forms, Sergius started about the 
year 800 on his 34 years’ career as an apostolic 
reformer. He adopted the name Tychicus, in 
the Paulician style, to designate his adhesion to 
the principles and doctrines of St. Paul. The 
reign of Nicephorus, 802-811, an orthodox but 
tolerant emperor, was favourable to his designs, 
Nicephorus, himself'a native of Seleucia in Pisidia, 
greatly to the dissatisfaction of the church party, 
refused to persecute the growing Paulician com- 
munity. He allowed them with the Athingans 
to exercise their religion in peace, promising 
them the rights and security of citizens, so long 
as they violated no laws of the empire (Theoph. 
Chron. 413; Finlay, Gr. Hist. ii. 115). During 
his missionary labours, Sergius penetrated almost 
every portion of the central plateaus of Asia 
Minor. He could boast in one of his epistles to 
a Paulician community, “I have run from East 
to West, and from North to South, till my knees 
were weary, preaching the Gospel of Christ ” 
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(Phot. i. 22; Pet. Sic. 36). Thus traversing 
Asia Minor, he successfully promoted the spread 
of his reformed Paulicianism. Amidst the license 
of the Baanites, his irreproachable life and strict 
moral teaching won even the praise of opponents. 
Many monks, nuns, priests, and others from 
among the various lower ecclesiastical grades, 
were converted to his simple and practical, 
though alloyed, Christianity. Proclaiming to all 
ranks the hitherto almost unknown words of 
the Evangelists and Apostles, in wide districts 
where the rigid formal orthodoxy and tawdry 
picture-worship of the dominant church, and the 
too frequent ignorance, corruption, and simony 
of the clergy had alienated the laity, the fervid 
preaching of the gentle conciliatory Sergius, full 
of confidence and consciousness of his mission, 
overcame all hearts. In imitation of the great 
Apostle, Sergius maintained himself during his 
ministry by his own hands, working as.a carpenter. 
His disciples rapidly outnumbered the Baanites. 
The controversy between these and Sergius and 
his followers was necessarily an irreconcilable 
one. Clouds began to gather overhead on the 
accession of Michael I., 812-813. This emperor 
was a man of mild and weak character, but what 
he wanted of religious zeal might have been 
supplied by the influence of Nicephorus, then 
patriarch of Constantinople. Happily these 
counsels were moderated by the more merciful 
influence of Theodore, the famous abbat of the 
Studion. Nicephorus sought to persuade Michael 
to persecute both Paulicians and Iconoclasts. A 
proposition was even made in an assembly of the 
senate to put all Paulician and Athingan leaders 
to death, in order to intimidate their followers 
and persuade them to become orthodox Christians 
(Theoph. Chron. p. 419). However, this method 
of conversion having excited a strong opposition, 
the patriarch and his clergy had to content 
themselves with securing the enactment of some 
severe laws, which might be turned to account 
as occasion served. The sect continued to spread. 
But the outlook became once more gloomy, when 
Leo V., the Armenian, began his reign, 813-820. 
In his ecclesiastical counsels, Leo, though an 
Iconoclast, was inclined to prudence and modera- 
tion. However, resolute as he was, through the 
almost universal intolerance round him, he was 
forced to choose his side. First, the Iconoclast 
council of Constantinople, 815, reversed the 
council of Nicaea, 787, and renewed the decrees 
for the abolition of images, as in the days of 
Leo Ill. in 754. Further, to satisfy the church 
party, he consented to be the tyrant of heresy in 
preference to being vituperated as its accomplice. 
Thus the tempest broke. A new Paulician per- 
secution was inaugurated. A commission was 
issued in the name of Leo V., with full powers 
of investigation and process. Thomas (bishop of 
Neocaesarea in Cappadocia) and the abbat Para- 
condaces were entrusted with the inquisitorial 
mission. They were bidden to make strict search 
after all Paulicians. The repentant were to be 
handed over to the bishops for instruction and 
restoration to the church. Those who persisted 
were to be put tothe sword. The cruelty with 
which they executed their mission drove the 
suffering sectaries to retaliation and vengeance. 
The people of Cynoschora in Armenia, where 
some of Sergius’s chief disciples, called Astati, 
were settled, rose up against the persecutors 
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(Phot. c. Man. i. 24; Pet. Sic. Hist. Man. 413 _ 
Neander, Ch. Hist. vy. 366). The Astati cut off 


the abbat Paracondaces by treachery, while the 


populace of the place, headed by one of the Ser- 
giote fanatics, attacked and slew the bishop 
Thomas. After these wild scenes, reminding of 
the murder of the Abbé du Chaila by the Cami- 
sards or of Archbishop Sharpe at St. Andrews, 
the storm was allayed, the persecution was 
dropped, and a period of tranquillity followed. 
As many of the Paulicians as could fled to I {eli- 
tene and escaped beyond the empire into Saracen 
territory, Monocherares, a Saracen emir, 
received the fugitives, promised them safety, and 
assigned them a place called Argaeumf for their 
settlement. Numerous other fugitives were soon 
attracted thither through the protection and 
favour thus granted. Under Michael II., 820- 
829, a Phrygian by birth and native of Amo- 
rium, there was some degree of religious tolera- 
tion. This continued into the reign of his son, 
Theophilus, 829-842. The scattered congrega- 
tions of Paulicians were left undisturbed. The 
sect was well known and widespread amongst the 
cities and villages of Asia Minor, and the influence 
of Sergiusand his disciples was unbounded over the 
communities. He could appeal, as the credentials 
of his apostleship, not only to his own indefati- 
gable activity, but to the general response this 
met with and the wide demand for his presence 
and efforts—‘I have run from East to West and 
from North to South, till my knees were weary, 
preaching the Gospel of Christ.” To this time 
of elation belongs the language of self-exaltation 
with which his enemies charge him, and which 
it is not easy to comprehend or explain.s These 
expressions, which may in his case have been 
little more than Oriental hyperbole, appeared to 
his opponents to approach nearly to self-deifica- 
tion. Sergius undoubtedly spoke of himself, 
with reference to his doctrine, in the highest 
possible strain of confidence and commendation, 
e. g. ‘I am the porter and the good shepherd and 
the leader of the body of Christ, and the light of 
the house of God. I too am with you always 
even unto the end of the world” (Phot. i, 21; 
Pet. Sic. i. 37). But we have to set beside these 
counter phraseology, as where he represents 
St. Paul as the great teacher by whom alone 
Christianity was displayed in its plenitude of 
light and truth; and where he places himself 
contrasted with the Apostle only ona par with 
a Tychicus, the messenger and disciple, sent forth 
as the ambassador and herald of the doctrine of 
his master. It has been suggested that he may 
have used the term “ Paraclete” in a secondary 
sense with self-application. But we may dismiss 
at once as “not proven ” such additional charges 
as where his adversaries attribute to the sectaries 
the use of a prayer to Sergius as the Holy Ghost 
(Ph. i. 114). . Sergius, at one time escaping from 


f Probably Arcas (so Neander and Gieseler), now 
Arka, a village on a high mound on the verge of the 
great plain of Malatiyah (Melitene). See Ainsworth, 
Researches in Asia Minor, i. 251. Strabo, xii. 2, calls 
it, “puna vumAov mpds 7H Tavpw.’’ “The recesses of 
Mount Argaeus” (Gibbon) were too far west for the 
Saracens. 

& Compare the visionary fancies of Servetus about 
himself and the archangel Michael, which partly led to 
his condemnation to the stake, by the Romanists at 
Vienne, by the Protestants at Geneva, in 1653. 
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persecutions, at another bent on carrying out his 
mission, visited at intervals the fugitive colonies 
at Melitene, Argaeum, Amara, and elsewhere, and 
spent some time amongst them. With his usual 
moderation and goodness of heart, he dissuaded 
his co-religionists from retaliatory measures 
against their Roman neighbours, but with little 
success. The Paulicians from the Saracen fron- 
tier too often acted as the vanguard of the 
Saracen power. They continually made fresh 
inroads into the nearer Byzantine provinces, 
dragging away captives for proselytism or 
slavery. At length the opportunity of a victim 
offered itself. In 835, in the reign of Theophilus, 
avhile Sergius was felling wood for his carpenter’s 
avork in one of the mountain forests near Argaeum, 
he was assailed alone and off his guard and mur- 
‘dered with his own axe by an orthodox church 
zealot, T'zanio of Nicopolis. When the strong in- 
fluence of Sergius in favour of conciliation was 
withdrawn, the work of disintegration soon began 
again. The oppositions of opinion and practice 
between the Baanites and Sergiotes became more 
clearly marked. Violent strife ensued between 
the different parties. This lasted some time with 
some bloodshed, till the factions were in part 
overawed by the local military authorities, who 
declared on the Sergiote side, and in part recon- 
ciled by the mediation of Theodotus the Sergiote. 
The writings of Sergius, which long perpetuated 
his name and authority as a Paulician reformer, 
are now only known by five or six sentences 
quoted by Photius and Petrus Siculus. He had 
sent “Epistles” from time to time during his 
life to the principal Paulician centres, in the 
Paulician fashion, addressing them by their titles 
derived from the writings of St. Paul in the New 
Testament, the Ephesians, Colossians, and others. 
These Epistles of Sergius, which have perished 
like most of such literature, were accepted as 
authoritative writings by the sect. They were 
widely multiplied and circulated. As long as 
Paulicianism lasted as a sect, they were quoted 
for faithful expositions of its doctrine both by 
friend and foe. 

IV. We now pass into the last stage of the 
history, the final period of Paulician persecution, 
rebellion, and dispersion. After the death of 
Theophilus, during the regency of his empress 
Theodora, 842-857, Leo, son of Argyrus, Andro- 
nicus, son of Ducas, and Sudalis, with some others, 
were sent into the Paulician districts on the er- 
rand of reclaiming or extirpating the heretics. 
Theodora’s relentless enthusiasm for orthodoxy 
thus opened'a new page in church history. A 
eruel religious war began of Christians upon 
Christians, parallel only in former time to the 
persecutions of the church by the pagan empe- 
yors—an auto de fé of many days, prophetic of 
the barbarities of later Europe, such as the Albi- 
gensian crusades, or the Inquisition in Spain. 
The royal commissioners resorted in haste to 
severe measures. The details are recorded, not 
without a shade of triumph, by the Byzantine 
chroniclers. Those who resisted the imperial in- 
yitation to ecclesiastical union, were either con- 
demned to death or their property confiscated. 
We hear of hanging, crucifying, beheading, 
drowning. Many thousands perished in this 
manner. Some reckon the sufferers at 100,000. 
A good deal of chivalrous valour, not unusual in 
such cases, was displayed by the sectaries. The 
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history reads like an anticipation of the suffer- 
ings of the Protestants of the Cevennes, of the 
Low Countries, of the valleys of Piedmont, or 
the Covenanters of Scotland. Many refugees 
escaped into the province of Melitene, where 
Omar, the Saracen emir, assisted them in their 
plans of revenge. These were established, by 
the caliph’s order, in the two towns of Argaeum 
and Amara. ‘The arrival of fresh emigrants 
with Karbeas led to the founding of Tephrike 
(Divriki) in the district of Sebaste (Sivas)." This 
Karbeas, one of the chief officers of Theodotus 
Melissenos, the general of the Anatolic theme, 
exasperated by the impaling of his own father, 
resolved by revolt to avenge his fate. Gathering 
5,000 of his co-religionists, he fled to the fron- 
tier, and from the Saracen border rewarded his 
followers by an organised system of rapine and 
plunder in the territories near. The queen’s 
brother, Petronas, governor of the Thrakesian 
theme, was sent against them. The Byzantine 
troops contended during the reign of Michael lll. 
842-867, without any decided success. ‘They 
mostly limited their operations to defence, and 
were contented with checking these forays. 
Meanwhile other bodies of Paulicians still re- 
mained in the several provinces, who escaped per- 
secution by outwardly conforming to the Greek 
chureh and paying the dues demanded by the 
clergy. In the reign of Basil I., 867-886, the 
whole force of the empire was again directed 
against the Paulicians. The existence of the 
little republic at Tephrike had become a serious 
danger to the emperors of Constantinople. It 
was a place of refuge for the fugitives and mal- 
contents from their dominions. _ Chrysocheir, 
the son-in-law of Karbeas, succeeded him in the 
command of the armed bands of Tephrike. A 
romantic border war went on for many years, 
till Basil I., in 871, seriously undertook the task 
of destroying the Paulician strongholds. In Asia 
Minor in that age, as in the island of Sicily to 
recent times, owing to constant wars, frequent 
predatory incursions, and general insecurity of 
the country, it was unsafe for the peasantry to 
live scattered in villages. This class, therefore 
mainly contributed to the number and popula- 
tion of the squalid towns, and amidst these the 
Paulicians were often in strong force. The great 
number of prisoners taken by the borderers in- 
duced the emperor to send an embassy to Teph- 
rike for the redemption of the captives. Petrus 
Siculus, the ambassador, lived at Tephrike for 
nine months, during which time he collected the 
materials for his treatise on the sect. He was not 
able to bring about, any satisfactory and_peace- 
able arrangements with Chrysocheir. The ill- 
success of these negotiations, the ravages com- 
mitted by the Paulician inroads, and the fear of | 
alliances between them and the Mohammedans, 
led to the two expeditions of Basil. This Pauli- 
cian war is the principal military operation of 
his reign. In 871 his first attack was unsuc 
cessful. The Paulicians gained decided advan- 
tages and inflicted severe loss on the imperial 


h For picturesque descriptions of this strong country 
and the modern town, Divriki, see Ainsworth, Re- 
searches in Asia Minor, vol. ii, 7-9; Burnaby, On 
Horseback through Asia Minor, vol. i. 334-340; Saint 
Martin, Memoires sur VArménie, i. 188; Otter, Voyage , 
en Turquie, ii. 306, in 1743. @ 
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forces. The emperor himself escaped with diffi- 
culty. Fortunately for Basil, the power of the 
caliphate was at a low ebb at the time, a succes- 
sion of revolutions and seditions at Bagdad occu- 
pied the attention of the Saracens, the Paulicians 
could obtain only uncertain support from them. 
Basil turned from the siege of ‘lephrike to cap- 
ture and destroy the frontier towns towards the 
Euphrates, which had assisted his insurgent sub- 
jects. After a variety of incidents, he returned 
to-Constantinople disheartened, leaving Christo- 
phorus, his general, to conduct the difficult and 
desultory war. Meantime, to quote Gibbon’s 
résumé of the career of Chrysocheir:— He boldly 
penetrated into the heart of Asia; the troops of 
the frontier and the palace were repeatedly 
overthrown ; the edicts of persecution were an- 
swered by the pillage of Nice and Nicomedia, of 
Ancyra and Ephesus. The cathedral of St. John 
at Ephesus was turned into a stable for mules 
and horses; and the Paulicians vied with the 
Saracens in their contempt and abhorrence of 
images and relics” (Decl. and Fall, ch. 54). Basil 
made overtures of peace to Chrysocheir, offering 
him royal donatives of gold and silver, and silk 
garments and captives. Chrysocheir’s defiant and 
boastful reply Jeft Basil no choice but to continue 
the war, sending no answer to the Paulician. In 
the course of two yearsChrysocheir inflicted great 
losses on the neighbouring provinces. He was 
unable to maintain his troops without plunder, 
and relied on this system of successful rapine, 
much as the Danes and Normans about the same 
time were doing in France and England. At 
length the superior military skill of the Byzan- 
tine general made itself felt. Having invaded 
Cappadocia, Chrysocheir was overtaken by Chris- 
tophorus at Agranes. He found himself forced 
to retreat, with an active enemy watching his 
movements. A sudden assault by night threw 
the Paulician camp ‘into panic and flight. Chry- 
socheir himself fled, attended by Diaconitzes and 
a few other comrades. In the thirty miles’ pur- 
suit, he was overtaken at last by Pylades, for- 
merly a captive at Tephrike, beheaded, and his 
head sent as a trophy of war to the emperor.’ 
Tephrike was taken not long after and destroyed. 
Catabatala and other Paulician strongholds were 
captured in the following campaign. The power 
of the Paulicians was dissipated. They were 
unable to continue their ravages. Some retired 
into Armenia, or were scattered over the neigh- 
bouring countries. Others entered the imperial 
service and fought in South Italy against the 
African Saracens. (Const. Porph. Basil. 192; 
Genesius, Chron. iv. 120-126; Cedrenus, Hist. 
Comp. ii 206-213; Finlay, Gr. Hist. ii. 243-6 ; 
Gibbon, ch. 54.) Long afterwards, on a less 
conspicuous seale, the Paulicians were still a 
powerful and enduring sect, though the chief 
interest of the sect passes over into Europe. 
Even in Asia, Paulicianism cast down was not 
destroyed. Their oasis of political and religious 
_ freedom flourished no more, but their faith and 
their communities still survived. Bands of 


i The continuation of Const. Porph. is the only writer 
who mentions the story of the head of Chrysocheir being 
brought to Basil and his manner of treating it. On the 
head being presented at the foot of the throne, Basil, 
in accordance with a former vow and prayer, called for 
his bow and shot three arrows at his lifeless enemy. 
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heretics driven to the mountains continued to 
assert their independence, and to infest the Roman 
borders for above a hundred years. Wherever 
the Paulicians were to be found, a national feeling 
was now added to religious motiyes. The ruin 
of the Paulicians, like the downfall of the Icono- 
clasts, in each case a victory of the Greek race 
and church over the native Asiatics, was a vic- 
tory not soon forgotten or forgiven. A national 
hatred fostered the religious zeal. The local 
disorganisation of society, and destruction of 
property and capital, that resulted from the 
Paulician war, the hatred for the Greek church 
and government engendered among the Asiatics, 
prepared a beaten track through Asia Minor for 
the Saracen and the Turk, and long after facili- 
tated the entrance and progress of the Seljouk 
power, and so in ultimate consequence contri- 
buted to the final waning of the cross before the 
crescent in Constantinople itself. 

Further traces of the Paulicians are to be found 
(1) in Armenia and Asia Minor ; (2) in Bulgaria 
and the Byzantine provinces south of the Danube + 
(8) in mediaeval Europe. : 

1. In Armenia and the adjacent Byzantine 
territory, scattered embers of Paulicianism,smoul- 
dering everywhere, burst out into new flame, 
more or less vigorously in various directions as 
time went on, deriving fresh fuel from new 
admixtures of Christian elements with Parsism * 
or the other religions of the East. There were 
the Armenian Arevurdis, or children of the sun, 
who had long been a semi-Zoroastrian sect of 
heretics, worshippers of Ormuzd (Tsamtschean’s 
Hist. Arm. P. i, p. 7653; Neander, Ch. Hist. vi- 
341). A new phase of their history began with 
Sembat, a Paulician. Under the influence of 
Medschusic, a Persian physician and astronomer, 
Sembat formed a new combination of Parsism and 
Christianity. His opinions among his followers 
are said to have taken a pantheistic and antino- 
mian direction. - Between 833 and 854, Sembat 
established himself at Thondrac, in the province 
of Ararat. His sect thus obtained the name of 
Thondracians. These people, who spread their 
doctrine in secret, and accommodated themselves. 
openly to the requirements of the orthodox 
church, were fiercely persecuted by the bishops. 
The sect of Athingani (A@fyyavor) are also asso- . 
ciated with the Paulicians, (Theoph. 413; 


k Early in the eighth century, John Ozniensis, so 
called from his birthplace Oznun, in the province of 
Tascir in Greater Armenia, who became Catholicos 
or primate of the Armenian church about 718, wrote a 
controversial tract against the Paulicians. 
to those at that time in his vicinity a certain adoration . 
of the sun, p. 87. This harmonises little with the other 
doctrines of the sect. Still that even Mohammedans, in 
the old Parsee regions, are addicted to such a usage, the 
following modern testimony will serve as some indica- 
tion:—“I have often wondered whether something 
connected with the old fire-worshippers’ superstition 
has a lurking-place in the minds of the Persians or 
Kurds. Day after day and at the same hour, I have 
seen the entire inhabitants of a village turn out and 
gaze intently upon the great orb of light slowly sinking 
into space on the distant horizon. I have questioned 
them about this subject. They indignantly repudiate 
the idea of any sort of worship to the sun; they say that 
they do. so because it is their habit, and because their 
fathers, grandfathers, and ancestors did the same thing 
before them.” (Burnaby’s On Horseback through Asia 
Minor, vol, ii. 201.) 
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Zonaras, 1, xv.; Finlay, Gr. Hist. ii. 97, 109; 
Neander, Ch. Hist. vy. 372, vi, 347.) Their 
opinions appear to have arisen out of a mixture 
of Judaism and Christianity. They may have 
been a remnant of the old Judaizing Christian 
sects, who had maintained themselves from the 
apostolic times in Phrygia. They are principally 
spoken of in association with Amorium, where 
many Jews resided. Their name arose from their 
Gnostic or Manichean principles, leading them 
to hold that the touch of many things was de- 
filing. Possibly they were descendants of the 
false teachers with whom St. Paul contended, 
who corrupted the apostolic teaching at Colosse 
(cf. wh Olyns, Col. ii. 21). Thus the Paulicians 
and other kindred sects, though occasionally 
suppressed, continually sprang up afresh in Ar- 
menia and the neighbouring countries till the 
middle of the eleventh century. 
2. From these Paulicians of Asia Minor, and 
from such eclectic sects that grew out of them 
or united with them, great numbers of offshoots 
gradually spread into Europe. Paulicianism, 
says Gibbon, “shook the East and enlightened the 
West.” Amidst the violent translocations of 
population not unfrequent in those times, as in 
the Caucasus and other parts of Russia in modern 
days, Paulician colonies were planted in Thrace 
and Bulgaria. They were established as guards 
of the western frontiers of the empire, with per- 
mission to retain their religion. Amidst a native 
population sensibly diminishing, these military 
colonies were marked by the industry and vigour 
displayed in local affairs, their lands were well 
cultivated and bravely defended, and the moral 
training of the people was good. Their busy 
trading, aided afterwards by the commercial in- 
fluences of the crusades, helped to spread their 
religious opinions into many parts of western 
Europe. This colonisation began in 752. Con- 
stantine V., after reconquering the Armenian 
province of Melitene, transported into Thrace 
numbers of Asiatic colonists from Germanicia, 
Doliche, Melitene, and Theodosiopolis (Theoph. 
354-360). Many of these were Paulicians. 
Another such colony was brought from the 
eastern provinces of Asia Minor, by John Zimisces 
in 969, and settled in the important strategic 
position of Philippopolis (Zonaras, Ann. 1, xvii.) 
It was in order to guard the then newly founded 
church of Bulgaria from the infection of their 
Thracian Paulician neighbours, that Petrus Sicu- 
lus, about 870, addressed to the archbishop ofthe 
Bulgarians (name unknown) his treatise, which 
is now one of the chief sources of our information 
‘as to the sect (Pet. Sic. i. 1). The recognised 
bravery of the Paulicians obtained them frequent 
admission into the imperial armies. Among the 
hireling troops of the failing and hard-pressed 
empire, they found ample opportunities of dif- 
fusing their doctrines. Colonists ‘also estab- 
Jished, themselves in fixed settlements beyond the 
limits of the Greek empire, with the same zeal 
for proselytism. In the cities, towns, or coun- 
try villages, they had no difficulty in getting 
hearers. Laymen, ecclesiastics, and monks, re- 
ceived their doctrine and discipline. 
_ Though the Paulicians had ceased to he 
formidable, they still could on occasion assert 
themselves. In the reign of Nicephorus IIL, 
1067-1081, two of their leaders took up arms in 
Thrace, and committed many cruelties to revenge 
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themselves for the persecutions they had suf- 
fered. In 1081, when Alexius Comnenus 
marched against the Norman, Robert Guiscard, 
2,800 Paulicians under Xantas and Kuleon 
joined his army as the military contingent they 
were required to furnish. Having lost 300 men 
in the defeat at Dyrrachium, the rest returned 
home. Alexius determined to punish their de- 
sertion and destroy their communal system. 
The chief men were summoned to the emperor 
at Mosynopolis, 90 miles from Philippopolis. 
The Paulicians were ordered to be disarmed, 
many had their property confiscated, and whole 
families were driven from their homes. Among 
these were the four sisters of Traulus, a Pauli- 
cian convert, baptised during the reign of 
Nicephorus IJI., who had attained to the rank of 
Domestikos. When Alexius took reprisals against 
the Thracian Paulician community, Traulus, in 
revenge for the wrongs of his relatives, seized a 
fort called Veliatova, joined the Patzinaks in 
their marauding expeditions from the Danube, 
secured himself by their alliance, and plundered 
the orthodox Greeks over all Thrace. The 
Patzinak war ensured their impunity. Traulus 
repelled the forces sent against him in 1086, 
under Pakuvian, the Grand Domestikos of the 
West, and Branas, and maintained his indepen- 
dence for some years (Anna Comn. 157; 
Finlay, Gr. Hist. iii. 65). Towards the end of 
his reign, Alexius, learning how the numbers of” 
the Paulicians increased in Thrace and the ad- 
jucent provinces, and observing how ineffectual 
violent means had been against them, had re- 
course to argument and controversy with the 
leaders. Finding the important position of 
Philippopolis to be the place of rendezvous for the 
sects hostile to the church, he fixed his winter- 
quarters there, and spent whole days in succes- 
sion disputing from morning to evening with 
the sectaries. Some of the imperial converts. 
were brought to Constantinople. Others were 
established in a new city, which Alexius named 
after himself Alexiopolis (Alexius, 1, xiv.), The 
imperial conversions many of them proved to 
be insincere. They were however partially suc- 
cessful, especially as rewards and punishments 
were among the arguments Alexius employed. 
In the issue he was disappointed, and his efforts.’ 
are said to have contributed to the spread of the 
heresy by the dispersion of the heretics. Frederic 
Barbarossa and the crusaders in 1189 found 
them still at Philippopolis. (Nicetas, 258 ; 
Geoffrey de Villehardouin, 208; Matthew Paris, 
H.M,, p. 267; Finlay, Gr. Hist. iii. 234 ; Gibbon, 
ch. 54; Mosheim, Zccl. Hist. ii. 578; Neander, 
Ch, Hist. viii. 295.)} 

3. In Mediaeval Europe.—As the earlier per- 
secutions tended to drive back the Paulicians to 
their first seats and promote the spread of the 
sect in the Eastern regions, where it was sheltered 
by Saracen protection, so the later efforts at 
violent repression resulted in the dispersion and 
settlement of the sectaries in new spheres of 
activity towards the West, and opened Europe 
to their movements. By merchants, monks, 
pilgrims, soldiers, gipsies, as well as direct 
missionaries, and later amidst the returning 
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1 Interesting modern traces of descendants are’ 
recorded, Elliott, Horae Apoc. vol. ii. 550; Spenser, 
Travels in European Turkey, vol. ii. 352. : 
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armies of the French crusaders, Paulician tenets 
were introduced into Liguria, Lombardy, Sicily, 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands. We 
hear of their descendants, through mediaeval 
chroniclers, and in the records of councils and 
persecutions, at Albi, Thoulouse, Turin, Milan, 
Orleans, Chalons, Cambray, Arras, Cologne, 
Oxford. They probably spread also from Italy 
to Sardinia and Spain. No doubt the principles 
and doctrines received from abroad were elabo- 
rated and wrought out often in an independent 
manner. Many peculiar modifications were in- 
troduced, but the names of sects, Bulgari, 
Sclayoni, Publicani, Catharists, Bogomiles, and 
other such, point southeastward to their Byzan- 
tine origin, as in their so-called “ Manichean ” 
tenets is traceable their semi-oriental and Pauli- 
cian ancestry.” 

We must now proceed to some concluding par- 
ticulars as to the ductrines of the Paulicians. 

1. The first thing on record about them, as to 
heretical tenets, is their Dualism. The second 
book of the treatise of Photius is chiefly occupied 
with disproving this. Like their remote descend- 
ants, the mediaeval sects, the early Paulicians, 
with whom we have to do, undoubtedly shared 
in this respect “ the ghastly dream of the Gnostic 
and Manichean.” ‘Their Dualism was their 
Aaumpéraroy Weddos. To their view the physical 
universe, the world of Nature, the céajos, includ- 
ing all réaic@nrd, is not a Divine world, not the 
architecture or work of the Supreme God, the 
Lord of the heavens (Phot. i.63; Pet. Sic. 16—- 
18). Photius quotes a statement, probably of 
Sergius, that “the Evil Spirit, or Demiurge, 
sprang into being out of darkness and fire” 
(Phot. ii. 3). In such a view, “darkness” was 
the proper principle of evil, and “fire” the 
principle of the sidereal world, both being 
principles opposed to the spiritual life. The 
combination of these formed the essence of the 
Demiurge, the creator of the visible and sensible 
world. The Paulicians accused the dominant 
church of confounding together the Demiurge 
and the Perfect God, and of worshipping the 
Demiurge only. In their teaching, as in the 
instance of the conversion of Sergius, they were 
always ready to start with impressing upon 
their proselytes this controversial axiom, so 
much to the prejudice of the Catholics (Phot. 
i. 21). It is doubtful whether there may have 
been allowed at all in the sect a distinction 
between the Evil Principle and the Creator of 
the World. Some may have adopted the idea of 
an intermediate Principle, as some of the older 
Gnostic systems did. Since no “ Apology” of 
their own survives, we have to be content with 
the meagre and indefinite statements of doctrine 
given by their adversaries. These offer only a 


m Muratori, Ant, If. v. 83; Limborch, Hist. Ing. 315 
Du Fresne, Gloss. Lat. M. A. i. 1338; Du Chesne, 
Script. Hist. Fr.v.; Bibl. Patr. Lugd. 3; Luc. Dacherius, 
Spicileg. Veter. Script. i. 604; Boulay, Hist. Acad, 
Paris, i. 366; Ricchini’s Moneta c, Cath. p. 17; Glabr. 
Rodulph. Hist. 1. iii. 8; Matt. Paris; Codex Tolosanus, 
13-131; Villehardouin, Hist. Const. 169; Du Cange, Lat. 
Gloss.; Maitland, ‘Facts and Documents, pp. 83-933; 
goger Hoveden, Ann. 585 ; Reiner in Martene, Thesaur. 
v. 1767; Hen. Huntingd. vii. 374; Will. Neubrig. lib. 
ii. 13; Robert Monach. lib. ili. iv.; Baldric. Dolens. 
Hist. Hieros. lib, ii.; Tudebodus, 1, iil. Hallam, J A, 
ii, 439, 
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bare outline of their cosmical theories, invidi- 
ously coloured for polemical purposes. 

2. The Paulician ideas about the origin and 
nature of man were closely connected with their 
system of the universe. Their psychology was 
involved in their cosmogony. he soul of man, 
according to them, proceeded from the author 
of good, the Supreme and Perfect God (Phot. 
ii. 1). The body was the work either of an in- 
ferior, imperfect, and intermediate power, or 
directly of the absolutely evil one. Photius quotes 
an obscure and singular extract of Sergius com- 
paring the relation between soul and body to an 
unlawful marriage, branding it with the degra- 
dation and opprobrium of an unholy union 
(Phot. i. 22). We do not gather with any ex- 
actness how this ropyela was brought about, but 
it evidently originated according to the Paulician 
scheme in the malice of the Demiurge. They 
must have held the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of souls. Thus, the sequence of ideas would be, 
either that these souls were constantly being 
drawn away from the higher world at every 
birth, and entangled with the bodily and ma- 
terial world by the Evil Power, or they started 
with the idea of one such original abduction, 
and imagined a constant, consequent, and subse- 
quent process of spiritual evolution, apparent in 
our multiplied individualised humanity. They 
plainly held, that the soul of man is of Divine 
origin. It is a germ of life, akin to the essence 
of the God of the higher world. The recollection 
of the lost prior immortality floated still like a 
dream before the soul in its bodily thraldom in 
the kingdom of the Demiurge (Phot. ii. 3). 
The soul embodied and captive could thus never 
be so completely overborne by matter and 
debased in this world of sight and sense and 
darkness, that its innate light and revelation 
of God should be finally obscured and al- 
together lost. The soul of man was always 
capable of a mystical redemption. 

3. The Christology of the Paulicians is a 
matter of interesting speculation. Their views 
as to the person and nature and work of Christ 
were in harmony with their Dualism. . The 
were ardent opponents of any such thing as the 
Mariolatry of the Catholics. They scoffed at the 
church teaching about the perpetual virginity 
or even the superior sanctity of Mary, and under- 
valued her agency at the Incarnation. They 
equally and on similar principles stood aloof 
from the church veneration of the cross, describ- 
ing it as mere “ wood,” an instrument for the 
death of malefactors, and in St. Paul’s language 
“accursed” (Gal. ili. 13). The true cross of 
their worship was their mental image of Christ, 
as if crucified, expanding His arms in prayer or 
in blessing in the form of the crucifix. The 
true Virgin-mother of their faith was the pure 
privileged church of their communion realised 
in antitype in the “ Jerusalem above; which is 
free, which is the mother of us all” (Gal. iv. 
26). According to their views, and so contrary 
to the church view, redemption by Christ had 
nothing to do with sin-bearing. There is no 
such thing as atonement or expiation by His 
death and sufferings. The Paulicians were not 
strictly Docetic, though nearly so. The Redeemer 
was to them, not an incarnation, but rather 
a bright reflection, radiation, or emanation of 
God. This spiritual revelation in human nature 
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of the invisible incomprehensible God was mani- 
fested for the liberation of souls in bondage in 
the kingdom of the Demiurge. The redemption 
that was to follow was the illumination of the 
darkened souls in their bodily captivity, offering 
them once again release, and restoration to the 
light of life. Redemption was the promise of 
renewed spiritual liberty and communion with 
the Supreme God of the spiritual creation. The 
Christ, according to the Paulician creed, de- 
scended and brought with Him from the heavenly 
world His own ethereal body of no earthly stuff 
or material. Born of the Virgin Mary, és dia 
cwAjvos, not of her substance, He invaded and 
occupied the kingdom of the Demiurge. He so 
lived, as man among men, till His Ascension, 
and diffused Himself and His heavenly radiance 
and redemptive influence through this world. 
The faithful, ever aspiring to mystic union with 
His light and truth, are raised to spiritual union 
with the Redeemer, and in Him into perfect com- 
munion with the Supreme God, and so are 
brought to the perfect freedom of His service, 
till finally “delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God” (Rom. viii. 21). Consistently with 
their theology, the church view of the sacra- 
ments was impossible and unintelligible to the 
Paulicians. ‘They allegorised these in their 
usual figurative and typical style, interpreting 
the water in baptism and the elements in the 
Lord’s Supper, in the way so congenial to them, 
as parables, similar to such texts of Scripture, as 
where Christ’ called Himself the bread of life, 
the water of life, the true vine, or illustrates in 
such language the benefit and efficacy of the 
Divine Word. ‘The account of the examination 
of Gegnoesius before the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople gives us an exposure of the Paulician 
position in such aspects of it (Phot. 1. 19 ; Pet. 
Sic. 29). Similar statements occur also in the 
six articles of controversy prefixed by Photius 
and Petrus Siculus to their histories of the sect 
(Phot. i. 6-10; Pet. Sic. 10). 

4, The canon of Scripture among the Pauli- 
cians is an important consideration with respect 
to an estimate of their doctrinal errors. It is 
evident that they made a great display of vene- 
ration for the fourteen Epistles of St. Paul. The 
four Gospels were highly esteemed among them, 
especially those of St. Luke and St. John. They 
also received the Epistles of St. James, St. John, 
and St. Jude, and the Acts of the Apostles. 
The Book of Revelation does not appear to have 
formed part of their canon. The two Epistles 
of St. Peter were rejected by them, mainly on 
account of his opposition to St. Paul (Gal. ii. 11; 
2 Pet. iii. 14-16), partly also on account of his 
denial of his Lord. For authoritative statements 
of their system the Epistles of Sergius must be 
added. ‘hese are known to us only through 
five or six fragmentary extracts, quoted by their 
opponents in their controversial treatises (Pet. 
Sic, 36-39; Phot. i. 21). It is evident that the 
Paulicians promoted to the utmost, and set high 
value on general access to the written records 
of the truth. Through all its history the sect 
was honourably marked by a staunch adherence 
to the Protestant principle of the free right of 
the laity to the unrestricted possession and use 
of the Scriptures. They had nothing to do with 
any of the spurious and apocryphal books. 
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The Gnostic and Manichaean writings were re- 
pudiated by them. Their Bible, as Gibbon says, 
was pure, though not perfect. Their great 
difference with the church was their rejection of 
the Old Testament, conceiving it to be the fabu- 
lous invention of men or demons, calling the 
prophets deceivers and robbers. ‘The third book 
of Photius is occupied with the vindication of the 
Old Testament against the Paulicians, proving 
that the Old Dispensation was from the same 
Author as the New, against the Paulician posi- 
tion that they are contrary and hostile to one 
another. Such an eclecticism about the Scrip- 
tures, and free handling of the sacred volume, 
was consistent with and partly arose from their 
grotesque exaggerations and misinterpretation of 
Pauline doctrine. Paulicianism was not founded 
on scriptural simplicity and harmony of faith. 
The Paulicians had no church-consistency of 
creed. The perverse example of their still more 
visionary forerunners, the Gnostic and Manichaean 
sects, had been inherited by them. Like these, 
their spiritual ancestors, though in a far less 
degree, they turned to Scripture with minds pre- 
occupied by the Oriental and metaphysical specu- 
lations prevalent in those regions. Mentally 
involved already in this intricate maze, appa- 
rently unconsciously, they thrust. upon Serip- 
ture their own conclusions instead of evolving 
from Scripture its own profound and majestic 
evangelical principles. They thus used the 
Scripture, not so much to learn from it its own 
divine language as to compel it to speak theirs. 
They read the Scripture, less to hear about sin, 
grace, redemption, and God, than to derive an 


outward Christian varnish and colouring for a — 


mystical and metaphysical theosophy essentially 
antichristian, unscriptural, and of independent 
growth, Their Oriental theories about the 
origin of creation, the genesis of evil, the birth 
of souls, having little or no counterpart in the 
actual world of reality, it both exercised all their 
dexterity, and required great latitude of inter- 
pretation to connect these with the literal sense. 
Like Swedenborg, for a modern example, the 
Paulicians attempted to graft upon Scripture 
another sense. They alloyed Scripture with a 
quasi-higher spiritual sense, above and previous 
to the actual sense. They dexterously adapted 
Orientalism to the Scripture, and then brought 
forward Scripture thus manipulated asa witness 
and an argument for the truth of what they 
taught. Some allowance may be made for the 
Paulician, yet the Paulician appeal to the sacred 
authority, as far as doctrine went, was but a 
later example of Irenaeus’s striking image. In 
the 2nd.century, he compares the early Gnostic 
manner of dealing with the divine rule of faith 
to the fault or fraud of breaking up a noble 
ancient mosaic and then fitting in the pieces 
anew, with the same gems and marbles compo- 
sing an indifferent or vulgar modern imitation 
on a different plan, and finally claiming from 
the simple for the clumsy transposition the ad- 
miration due to the original masterpiece 
(Trench On the Parables, p. 41-44; Iven. adv. 
Haer. i. 15). 

5. Our knowledge of the organisation and 
institutions of the Paulicians can be gathered 
only from such scattered hints and allusions as 
we find on record respecting these. They appear 
to have been of a simple and unpretending 
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description, suited to the rustic character of the 
provincial country people, who formed the great 
proportion of their communities. The eponym 
of Paulicians, so honourable in the eyes of the 
sectaries, was probably invented by their enemies 
to satirise the excessive devotion of the sect to 
the name and authority of St. Paul.2 They 
retaliated on the churchmen by calling their 
adversaries ‘Pwyoto., Romans, as having merely a 
political religion, while arrogating to themselves 
the sole right to the name of Christians, or 
sometimes XpioromoAtta (Pet. Sic. 10; Phot. i. 
6; Jacob TM. Anath. p. 122). Beyond this we 
find little trace of higher or lower class distinc- 
tions within the sect. There is no indication of 
anything like Manichaean esoteric and exoteric 
organisation of their communities into “elect ” 
and “ auditors.” ‘In harmony with their aim at 
a reformation of church institutions in the sense 
of a return to primitive apostolical simplicity, 
they refused to’ call their places of worship iepa 
or vaol, as suggestive of Jewish or pagan temples. 
They were to be merely mpocevxat or “ houses of 
prayer.” In the same way they would have no 
sacerdotal caste among them. In their anti- 
hierarchical spirit they allowed in their ministers 
no distinguishing dress or badge of office or 
other outward mark of their calling. They 
would have. no fepets or mpeoBirepoi, names 
engrained with the recollections of the betrayal 
and condemnation of Christ by the Jewish 
rulers (Phot. i. 9; Pet. Sic. 6), At the head 
of the sect were their four first and original 
teachers and founders, distinguished by them 
as their “ Apostles” or ‘“ Prophets.” Subordi- 
nate to these ranked their ministers, called 
“teachers” and “pastors,” OiSdoKado. and 
moiéves. In the next age, when a general 
reformer like Sergius, who commanded the 
reyerence of the whole sect, no longer survived, 
their immediate disciples the ouvé«Syuo1,° or 
“associate itinerants,” took the first place in the 
general superintendence of the sect. Next came 
the vwrdp.o: or copyists, who, as Gieseler points 
out, were like the scribes of the New Testament. 
These were occupied with multiplying the 
sacred writings and expounding them. In 


process of time these are said to have ranked | 


highest in the Paulician ecclesiastical offices, and 
obtained the first authority in the sect as the 
surest depositaries of the sacred knowledge. 
Neander considers the &oraro: mentioned by 
Photius (i. 24) as elect disciples of Sergius, to 
have been a higher portion of the ovveKOnMoL. 
6. As to ethical system, a serious moral spirit 
mainly characterised the teachers and teaching 
of the sect, but combined with opposition to the 


n The origin of the name “Paulician” from St. Paul 
has been controverted. That the Paulicians themselves 
accepted such a derivation and prided themselves upon 
it, see in Phot. ii. 11, iii. 10, iv. 6. Their opponents in 
controversy advocated an inferior source, as Paul and 
John the sons of Callinice, as if the name were from 
TavAov kai Iwdvyov, see Phot. 1. i. 2; Zonaras, xvi. 2; 
Ann. Comn. Alex. xiy.; Mich. Glyc. Ann. part iv. p. 
335; Euthym. Zig. Panopl. Dogm. The Paulicians 
anathematised the sons of Callinice as Manicheans, with 
whom they had no connection. Another suggestion was 
‘e ee the name to Paul the father of Gegnoesius, Phot. 


© The word occurs Acts xix, 293 2 Cor, viii. 19 of 
companions in travel of St, Paul, 
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traditional ascetic prescriptions of the church. 
The Paulicians, as has been already pointed out, 
were enthusiastic iconoclasts. Their numbers 
are said to have been often recruited from these 
(John of Oznun, p. 76, 89). ‘They were inveter- 
ately opposed to the church fasts, feasts, and all 
admixtures of Jewish, pagan, and political 
corruptions, such as they considered the 
orthodox church to represent and embody. 
Contrary to this, however, they were the subject 
of violent invective from their enemies on the 
subject of their dissimulation, hypocrisy, and 
bad faith, from the readiness with which on 
occasion many of their people united in the 
sacramental rites, and assented to other demands 
of the dominant church. If such compliance 
did not arise out of cowardice, like many other 
sectaries, the Paulicians allowed a great extent 
of this justifiable accommodation (oikoyopta). 
They often had recourse to it, as it were, to 
merit or purchase neglect or toleration, and so 
avoid being molested. The permission of baptism 
to their children, as a sort of magical charm of 
possible benefit to the body, and the medicinal 
use of the cross by laying it on the body in times 
of sickness as a practice suitable to their present 
bodily thraldom in the kingdom of the Demiurge, 
was similarly allowed by the ruder and less en- 
lightened Paulicians. They had been accustomed 
to hear great things said amongst the orthodox 
about the efficacy and potency of these church 
usages. In times of urgency they superstitiously 
made this sort of ignorant compromise with the 
powers that were, in order to the possible avert- 
ing of felt evil and securing possible imaginary 
good (Neander, Gieseler, on Phot. i. 9). We 
haye a graphic example of their equivocation 
and laxity of principle as to veracity in the 
evasive answers of Gegnoesius in his examination 
before the Greek patriarch at Constantinople 
(Phot. i. 19; Pet. Sic. 29). In the respect of 
practical morality, if we followed the clamorous 
accounts of their opponents, nothing was too bad 
to be said about them. But even amidst these 
authors, a distinction is made between the scanda- 
lous followers of Baanes and the rest of the 
Paulicians. It is not improbable, that as the 
sect grew popular, and its numbers multiplied, 
the charges may have had a foundation in 
various particular instances. Among the mixed 
multitude, who gathered round such a departure 
from the established order of things, and so 
gravitated towards the Paulician schism, there 
were likely to be the baser sort, who discredited 
the sect as they would have disgraced the church, 
The original spirit and true tendency of the 
Paulicians was no doubt in favour of a sober 
morality, a homely purity of family life, not 
rigid or ascetic, but such as would result from 
their close practical self-direction according to 
the teaching, as they understood it, of the New 
Testament Scriptures. [M. B. C.] 


PAULINA (1), daughter of Paula the friend 
of Jerome, and wife of Pammachius (q.v.). She 
married about the time when her mother and 
her sister Eustochium went with Jerome to 
Palestine in 385. Her own desire was, after 
giving birth to children, to lead a life of con- 
tinence; but her children died in the birth, and 
she herself probably died in childbirth in the 
year 397. Her merits are described in consola- 
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tory letters to Pammachius from Jerome (Zp. 66, 
ed. Vall.) and Paulinus (Zp. 13, Migne’s Patrol. 
vol. 61). CW. H. F.] 


PAULINA (2), a Christian lady, wife of 
Armamentarius. She and her husband made a 
vow to renounce the world, on which, St. Augus- 
tine, who heard of this through their kinsman 
Ruferius, wrote a letter, approving heartily of 
their resolution, c. A.D, 411. They had also added 
one of mutual continence, of which he also 
approved, but reminds Paulina that such a vow 
is permissible only on the condition laid down in 
1 Cor. vii. 3-5. Her husband ought not to 
shrink from a course to which his wife consents, 
but the course thus adopted ought to be made an 

offering to God. (Aug. Hp. 127.) Paulina had 
also requested Augustine to explain to her the 
doctrine about “seeing” God, on which he 
appears to have written to her a short letter 
(Ep. 147, 17). He therefore replies to her at 
great length, so much so that he elsewhere calls 
his letter a book, de Videndo Deo. Retract. ii. 41. 
c. A.D. 413. In the course of the letter he 
quotes St. Ambrose on Luke i. and St. Jerome 
on Is. vi. and goes over much of the same 
ground as he does in his letters to Fortuna- 
tianus (4) (Zp. 148, vol. ii. p. 550) and to 
Italica (1) (Zp. 161, vol. iii. p. 322), and he 
treats a branch of the subject in the treatise de 
Civ, Dei., xxii. 29. Aug. Bp.147. [H. W. P.J 


PAULINIANUS, younger brother of Jerome. 
He was still young in 385 (adolescens, Jer. c, 
Ruf. iii. 22), when he left Rome in company 
with his brother and their friend Vincen- 
tius, and he was under thirty years old when 
ordained in 394 (Jer. adv. Joan. Hier. § 8). He 
shared his brother’s journeys in Palestine, and 

- settled: with him in. Bethlehem, where. he-re- 
mained with him probably to the end of his life. 
He was modest, and aspired to nothing more 
than to help his brother in the monastery. 
But Epiphanius, coming to Jerusalem in 394, 
and finding (or rather promoting) a schism 
between the monasteries of Bethlehem and their 
bishop, John of Jerusalem, determined to ordain 
him priest. He took him, therefore, to the 
monastery which he had founded at Ad, and 
there, against the protests and even resistance 
of Paulinian, ordained him priest. (See in 
Jerome, Bp. li. 1, ed. Vall. the translation of 
Epiphanius’s explanatory letter to John of Jeru- 
salem.) Paulinian may perhaps have acted as 
presbyter in the monasteries for a time, but he 
felt it prudent during the vehement controversy 
which sprang up between Jerome and the bishop 
of Jerusalem to go to Epiphanius in Cyprus. 
Jerome declares in his book Contra Jounnem 
(§ 41), that, notwithstanding the bishop’s inter- 
dict, there were priests of his diocese who 
officiated in the monasteries, and that his brother 
avas in Cyprus. In the year 398, when Rufinus 
had gone to Rome, Jerome sent his brother, 
together with Eusebius of Cremona, and another 
Rufinus to counteract the proceedings of Rufinus 
(Cont. Ruf. iii. 25). Paulinian had also the duty 
of proceeding to their old home at Stridon, near 
Aquileia, to sell what remained of their property 
(semirutas villas, Zp, Ixvi. 14) which had been 
ruined by the Gothic invasion. In the letter of 
reconciliation which Jerome wrote to Rufinus, 
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but which never reached him (81, A.p. 399), he 
speaks of his brother as not having yet returned, 
and thinks it probable that Rufinus has seen him 
at the house of the bishop Chromatius at 
Aquileia. He probably returned the next year 
to Bethlehem, and, peace having been made be- 
tween Jerome and his bishop, and the parish of 
Bethlehem having been committed, as we learn 
from Sulpicius Severus (Dial. i. 4), to Jerome, 
his brother probably undertook the details of 
administration. The relations of the brothers - 
seem to have always been cordial, though 
Palladius (Hist. Laus. 79) insinuates the con- 
trary. Augustine in his letter (see Jerome, Hp. 
101) to Jerome in 402, sends his salutations te 
Paulinianus. He probably survived Jerome, but 
of his after history no traces appear. 
_ (W. H. FE.) 


PAULINUS (J), a layman, allowed by Celsus, 
bishop of Iconium, to preach in his presence 
(Euseb. H. E. vi. 19). See NEo (4). [G. S.] 


PAULINUS (2), bishop of Antioch, a.p. 
321-325 (Clinton, Fast. Rom. ii. 548). He is 
omitted by Theodoret, who makes Eustathits 
the immediate successor of Philogonius (Hl. Z. i. 
7), but he appears in the Chronicle of Jerome, 
and under the name of Paul in that of Nice- 
phorus, and of Apollinus in that of Eutychius, 
p- 431, and is mentioned by Theophanes, p. 11, 
and Nicetas, and is accepted by Valois (notes on 
Sozomen, H. £#. p. 116) and Tillemont (J/ém. 
Eccles. tom. vii. p. 649, notes sur Saint Lustathe) 
and Clinton (u.s.). He is distinctly named by 
Sozomen, and united with his successor Eusta- 
thius as bishops of Antioch, friendship with 
whom was one of the reasons for the deposition 
of Hosius by the Eastern bishops at Philippopolis 
(Soz. H. £. iii, 11). If the scandalous charges 
brought against Paulinus by the malcontents at 
Philippopolis in their encyclical, of magical arts, 
a debauched life, and of being the author of 
books which had been burnt for the impieties 
they contained, for which he had been deposed 
from the episcopate (Hilar. Frag. ii. p. 663) refer 
to this Paulinus, they are probably as devoid of 
foundation as those against Eustathius or other 
orthodox prelates in the same document. The 
reading, however, is doubtful, and though Valois 
in his notes on Sozomen (H. #. ws.) reads 
“ Antiochiae,” and bases his argument on it, all 
other editions of the encyclical read “ Daciae.” 
Pagi accepts the deposition of Paulinus without 
being able to throw any light on its cause 
(Critic. in Annal. Baron. tom. i. p. 292). 

; [E. V.] 


PAULINUS (8), bishop, first of Tyre and 
then of Antioch for six months, A.D. 328-329 
(Clinton, F, &.). He appears to have been a native 
of Antioch, and, according to his friend and . 
panegyrist Eusebius (Eus. in Marcell. i. 4, p. 19), 
haying filled the office of bishop of Tyre with 
great splendour, and after the cessation of the 
persecution rebuilt with great magnificence 
the cathedral elaborately described by. the histo- 
rian in the inaugural. oration delivered by him 
at its dedication (Eus. H. Z. x. 4) was “ claimed 
by the church of the Antiochenes as their own 
property,” ds oikelov dya0od peramosPAvat, and 
chosen their bishop. According to Philostorgius 
he only held his new dignity for half a year 
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before his death, wera pijvas & dmeBlo (Philost. 
Hf, £. iii. 15). Paulinus, like his friend Kusebius 
of Caesarea, was an Arianizer, claimed by Arius 
in his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia as one 
of his sympathisers (Theod. H. H. i. 5). 
Eusebius of Caesarea lavishes unstinting praise 
on his fellow-partisan, styling him tby tod 
Gcod kvOpwrov, Toy Bavuacrdy, Toy ds GAnOas 
Tpicpardaproy (in Marcell. u.s.), and dedicating 
to him his Zcclesiastical History (Eus. H, L. 
x. 1). He also speaks with great indignation of 
the unfounded charges brought against him by 
Marcellus, with the view of fixing on him the 
impious tenet that our Blessed Lord is no more 
than a created being (in Marcell. u. s.). There 
is no little uncertainty as to the succession of 
the bishops of Antioch immediately before and 
after the council of Nicaea, and it has been 
seriously questioned, and that on no insufficient 
grounds, whether there were two bishops of the 
name of Paulinus, one immediately preceding, 
the other immediately succeeding Kustathius, or 
only one; and also whether that one is to be 
placed before or after Eustathius. Dr. Lightfoot 
decides that there was only one, and makes him 
Eustathius’s predecessor (D. C. B, vol. ii. p. 3226). 
But he seems to overlook the statement of the 
Eusebian bishops at Philippopolis (Hilar. Frag. ii. 
p- 26), supported by Sozomen (H. Z. iii. 11) that 
Paulinus was the friend of Hosius, and had been 
deposed for magic, and other alleged crimes. 
[E. V.] 


PAULINUS (4), ST., sixth bishop of Tréves, 
between St. Maximinus and St. Bonosus, holds 
an important position as one of the foremost 
Gallic champions of orthodoxy against Arianism. 
Tradition says that he was a disciple and fellow- 
countryman of his predecessor, whom he ac- 
companied from Aquitaine to Tréyes. He was 
probably consecrated in the year 349, and must 
have proceeded almost immediately to Rome, if 
he was the Paulinus who conveyed to Atha- 
nasius the letter in which the two Arian bishops, 
Ursacius and Valens, announce to Julius of Rome 
their return to orthodoxy. See the passages 
from Athanasius collected in Boll. Aug. vi. 669, 
seqq. The Greek word TpiBépwr, however, is 
somewhat doubtful, and the bishop has been by 
some attributed to Tibur, Tivoli (see Boll. ibid.). 
In 351 was held the Council of Sirmium, at 
which Paulinus seems to have boldly championed 
the orthodox cause, The letter of condemnation 
of Athanasius tendered for his signature he 
scornfully rejected, with the exclamation that 
he would sign the condemnation of Photinus 
and Marcellus, but not of Athanasius (Sulpicius 
Severus, Hist. Sucr. ii. 37, Migne, Patr. Lat. 
xx, 150). It was however at the Council of 
Arles held in 353 that Paulinus’s fate was decided. 
The emperor Constantius, who was present, 
decreed the penalty of exile for the bishops who 
should refuse to subscribe the condemnation 
of Athanasius. ‘Paulinus remained steadfast, 

and after being condemned by the bishops, was 
driven into exile in Phrygia, to parts inhabited 
by heathen and heretics. This occurred in 353 
or, at latest, in 354, not 356, as Jerome gives it. 
He died in 358 or 359. Patriotic chroniclers of 
Tréves have asserted that he suffered the violent 
death of a martyr, but there is no evidence of it 
(see Boll. Acta SS. vi. 672). The belief that 
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his body was brought home from Phrygia by 
Felix, a later bishop of Tréves, seemed improb- 
able (see Rettberg, infra), but the coffin is said 
to have been discovered quite recently (1883) at 
Tréves. His day of celebration is Aug. 31 (Boll. 
ibid. Aug. vi. 668). The church of his name 
outside the walls was one of “the earliest at 
Tréves (Wilmowsky, Der Dom zu Trier, p.11). 

From a passage in Athanasius he is believed 
to have left some treatises against the Arians 
which have been lost (Hist. Litt. de la France, 
tom. i. part ii. p. 123, 112), 

For his life see, in addition to the authorities 
above cited, the passages from the works of 
Athanasius collected, Boll. Acta SS. Aug. vi. 669 
seqq.; Hilarius ad Const. Aug. lib. i.; Lab. contva 
Const. Imp. 11 ; Fragmentum, Migne, Patr. Lat. 
x. 562, 588, 631; Hieronymus, Chronicon’ im 
Bouquet, i-610; Mansi, iii. 179 seqq., 231; Gall. 
Christ. xiii. 376-7 ; Rettberg, Kirchengeschichte, 
i, 189 seqq.; Diel, P. Der hl. Maximinus und 
der hi. Paulinus, Trier, 1875, pe 179 seqq. The 
life published by the Bollandists (ibid. 676-9) 
is from internal evidence, at least as late as the 
end of the 9th century, and can only be trusted 
where corroborated by older testimony. 

[S. A. B.} 


PAULINUS (5) (Pavronas), a priest, and 
a disciple of Ephraem Syrus. Gennadius (De 
Script. Eccl. c. iii. in Pat. Lat. lviii. 1062) gives 
a short account of him, speaking of his great 
talent, his knowledge of Scripture, and_ his 
power as a preacher. _ After his master’s death 
he “separated from the church, and wrote much 
against the faith,” being of an ambitious tem- 
perament, and eager for renown. St. Ephraem 
on his death-bed warned him of the danger of 
giving free play to his speculative powers, 
having previously shewn how well he under— 
stood the talents and proclivities of his pupil by 
speaking of him often as “ Bardesanes novellus.’” 


[G. W. DJ 


PAULINUS (6), bishop of the Eustathian 


or old Catholic party at Antioch, a.p. 362- 
388, a man of the highest estimation for his 
piety and personal character. He was one of 
kustathius’s presbyters, and according to Philo- 
storgius (H. H. iii. 18) was with him deposed by 
Leontius,. the Arian bishop of Antioch, and: 
accompanied his bishop into exile. Subsequently 
to the death of Kustathius, a too notorious schism 
arose from the unwillingness of the old Catholic 
party to recognise as bishop, or to hold com-— 
munion with Meletius, with whom they were 
doctrinally agreed, in consequence of his having 
been appointed and consecrated by Arians. Pau- 
linus was recognised as the head of the Eusta~ 
thians, who remained some time without a 
bishop, holding ‘their meetings for worship in a 
small church within the walls of Antioch, the 
use of which had been granted by the Arian 
bishop Evagrius, out of respect for Paulinus’s 
high character. The authority he enjoyed, 
though still only a presbyter, is evidenced by his. 
having sent two deacons to represent him at the 
synod summoned by Athanasius in Alexandria 
(Athanas. tom. i. p. 580; Soz. H. E. vii. 15). 
One of the first concernments of the church 
after the recall of the orthodox bishops from: 
exile consequent on the accession of ‘Julian, A.D. 
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361, was to take measures for healing this un- 
happy breach between those who were united in 
faith. The wise and Christian course, which 
would at once have put an end to the schism, 
would have been for the acephalous Eustathians 
to have recognised Meletius as bishop of the whole 
orthodox body at Antioch. But the old suspi- 
cions of one who had commenced his career amid 
Arian environments, embittered by personal 
jealousies and exasperated by the dogmatic in- 
tolerance of a self-constituted peace-maker, 
effectually frustrated this healing measure. The 
“firebrand” Lucifer of Calaris, on his way home 
from his banishment in Upper Egypt, instead of 
accompanying his brother-exile, Kusebius of Ver- 
cellae, to the council held at Alexandria, A.D. 
362, where his presence was eagerly anticipated, 
went at once straight to Antioch, confident of 
his powers of restoring unanimity. Finding it 
impossible to reconcile the two contending par- 
ties on the terms proposed by him, Lucifer 
yashly took the fatal step of ordaining Paulinus 
bishop of the old Catholics. This rendered union 
impossible, When Eusebius rejoined his hot- 
headed associate, he had to lament the complete 
frustration of the plans he had been deputed by 
the council of Alexandria to carry into effect. 
Respect for Lucifer kept him silent, and he took 
the earliest opportunity of leaving the city where 
his presence would only exasperate contentions 
already too bitter (Soc. H. J. iii. 6, 9; Soz. 
H. E. y. 12,13; Theod. H. EL. iii. 4, 5). But 
the mischief done could not be undone, and the 
church had to lament the fruits of the rash act 
of Lucifer in a schism which continued to weaken 
the Catholic cause at Antioch for more than half 
a century, and to furnish a subject of contro- 
versy between the churches of the West and of 
Egypt which supported Paulinus, and that of 
the East which adhered to Meletius, which was 
not finally healed till Alexander became bishop 
of Antioch, A.D. 413. The whole history of this 
protracted schism has been fully detailed in 
other articles, and it is needless to repeat it 
here. [Lucirerus of Calaris; EUSTATHIUS 
(3) of Antioch; MELETIUS (3) of Antioch; 
Eusesrus (93) of Vercellae ; FLAVIAN.] One 
or two points only need to be noticed. When 
Valens a second time drove the orthodox bishops 
into exile, A.D. 364, Paulinus’s reputation for 
supereminent piety caused him to remain un- 
molested at Antioch, when his rival Meletius was 
expelled (Socr. H. B. iv. 23 v- 5). The year 376 
introduced a fresh element of division among the 
Catholics of Antioch in the ordination to the 
episcopate by Apollinaris of his disciple Vitalius, 
a former presbyter of Meletius. The orthodoxy 
of Paulinus had been recently recognised by pope 
Damasus, on the perusal of a formulary of faith 
sent by him to Rome, and being unable to satisfy 
himself completely as to the soundness in doc- 
trine of Vitalius who had personally applied for 
communion with him he remitted the question 
whether he should be received by Rome or no 
to Paulinus, whose judgment he expressed his 
intention of following (Zpist. Damas. Labbe, ii. 
900). ‘The issue of this affair, the vain attempts 
of Epiphanius to bring about an agreement 
between Paulinus and Vitalius, the ordination of 
Vitalius as bishop, the complete breach between 
Paulinus and him, and the perplexity caused to 
Jerome which of the three professedly orthodox 
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bishops he was to hold communion with, are 
narrated in another place. [Vrratius.] The 
reader may also be referred to other articles 
for Pauiinus’s rejection of Meletius’s proposal 
on his return from his last banishment, A.p. 
378, of a joint episcopate to be continued to the 
survivor (Theod. H. E. v. 3, 235 Socr. H. E. v. 
5) [Mxterius (3) of Antioch]; for the “self- 
denying ordinance” agreed to by the six leading 
presbyters of Antioch, that the survivor of the 
rival prelates should be recognised by both par- 
ties as their bishop, and its frustration by the 
hasty action of the Eastern bishops at Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 381, in the ordination of Flaviam 
[Fravianus (4) of Antioch] followed in his 
turn by Paulinus in his uncanonical solitary 
ordination of Evagrius as his successor in his 
sick chamber (Theod. H. Z. v. 23) [EVAGRiUS (5) 
of Antioch]. The death of Paulinus may be 
placed in A.D, 388. {E. V.J 
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PAULINUS (7), writer of the life of St. 
Ambrose, a work erroneously ascribed by Eras- 
mus to Paulinus of Nola, but which Paulinus 
says himself that he undertook at the request of 
St. Augustine. He was well qualified for his 
task by his intimate acquaintance with St. Am- 
prose, and attendance upon him in his last illness, 
and also by information gathered from well in- 
formed persons, and especially his sister Marcel- 
lina. . His intimacy is evident from the work 
itself, in which he seems to call himself the 
bishop’s secretary (notarius) and he was certainly 
with him at the time of his death (c. 33, 35, 38, 
42, 47). In his introduction he expresses his 
great anxiety to adhere strictly to the truth and 
to deliyer what he has to say impartially, an in- 
tention which he appears to have carried out 
with fidelity. After the death of St. Ambrose 
he went to Africa, which, according to Baronius, 
he did at the desireof Venerius, bishop of Milan, 
next bishop but one of that see, but this is 
altogether unlikely (Baron. ann. 401, vii.; Marius 
Mercator, Comm. p. 68, note, ed. Migne). He 
was well received by the church there, and dis- 
tinguished himself by defending the memory of 
his friend and patron against an attack upon 
him by Muranus, bishop of Bollita, during am 
entertainment at the house of Fortunatus, a 
deacon, brother to Aurelius, bishop of Carthage. 
It was perhaps this passage of arms which 
brought him into acquaintance with St. Augus- 
tine, and to become the biographer of St. Am- 
brose. He was present at the council held at 
Carthage, A.D. 412, against Coelestius, and took 
a prominent part in its proceedings, pressing: 
him very hardly when he claimed the authority 
of Catholic presbyters on his side. The acts of 
the Council are lost, but a record of the pro- 
ceedings was preserved by Aug. (de peccato Aug. 
8, 4,8; c.ep. Pelag. ii.6). Five years later, wher 
after the death of Innocent I. Coelestius endea- 
youred to persuade Zosimus his successor to sanc- 
tion his doctrines (Baron. vol. v. 417, 24), Zosimus 
wrote to Aurelius and the African bishops, send- 
ing them a confession of faith drawn up by 
Pelagius, but they sent back to him in reply a 
document (libellus) containing the heads of the 
charges brought by Paulinus against Coelestius, 
and declaring their resolution to abide by the 
decision of Innocent (Prosper Aquit. ¢. Collat. 3). 
Several letters passed to and fro between Rome 
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and Africa. (Aug. ¢. Hp. Pel. ii..3), and in one 
sent by Basiliscus a subdeacon, and delivered 
Nov. 2, 417, Zosimus desired Paulinus to appear 
at Rome, reminding him of his former bond to 
do so; but in his reply dated Noy. 8, sent by 
Marcellinus, a subieacon of Carthage, who also 
carried a letter from;the bishops, Paulinus. de- 
clined to do so, on the ground (a) that the time 
named in his bond had expired; (b) that his ad- 
versary had withdrawn from Rome, but express- 
ing his willingness to appear if the case should 
be decided, not in his favour but against. him. 
This document (libellus) is lost, but what has 
been stated just now is gathered from a later 
one, copied by Baronius from a MS. in the 
Vatican, and published by him, vol. y. 418, 1B 
aad also by Labbe and Cossart, Coneil. ii. 1578. 
In this Paulinus thanks Zosimus for having 
decided in his favour. 

Nothing more is heard about Paulinus after 
this. He was thought by Erasmus to have been 
a bishop, but this statement is disproved by his 
own words in ec. 42 of his life of St. Ambrose, 
and by the description of him by Marius Mer- 
cator, Common. 2, and there is no evidence to 
show that he advanced beyond the diaconate. 
He is said to have been the author of a work 
entitled “de Benedictionibus Patriarcharwm,” 
but this belonged to another Paulinus of Aquileia. 
Besides the authorities already quoted the reader 
maybe referred to Morcelli, Afr. Chr. iii, pp. 
57, 80; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 402; Ceillier, vol. 
vii. p. 533, viii, 549, ix. 453; Tillemont, who 
. has a few. words about him, x. p. 81. 


(hw.P] 


-PAULINUS (8), PONTIUS MEROPIUS, 
and perhaps ANICIUS, ST., bishop of Nola, 
sprung of a patrician family, of whom some had 
_ been Christians (Ausonius, Zp. xxiv. 103; Paulin. 

&p. xl. Prudentius, Symm. i. 558, 560; Baronius, 
394, 78, 79). They had property in Aquitania, 
and probably resided there habitually (Ambros. 
Ep. lviii. 1). His father was praefectus praetorio 
of Gaul, had large possessions in the province in 
which he lived, and was the founder of the town 
of Burgus, (Bourg) on the Dordogne, and as well 
as his wife appears fo have been a Christian, 


I. rst. Period. a.p. 353-394. 


Besides Paulinus his parents had an elder son, 
anda daughter. Some have supposed that Pauli- 
nus was born at a place called Ebromagus, Hebro- 
magus, or Ebromanus, where certainly in later 
days he possessed property, and which was situate 
either at a short distance from the Garonne, 
or may perhaps answer to Brau, a place 
about 14 miles from Carcassonne, a situa- 
tion to which his request, to Sulpicius about 
sending him wine stored at Narbonne seems 
more nearly to answer (Ausonius, Zp. xxi. 15, 
xxii. 25; Antoninus, Zt. 551,7; Paulin. Ep. v. 22, 

xi, 145 Sidon. Apoll. Car. xxii: 117 ;- Diet. G. § 
R. Geog. i. 1033 ; Richard, Guide, p.470). But he 
‘was probably born at Bordeaux, A.D. 353 or 354, 
and though ina poem, whose authenticity there 
is no reason to doubt, he deseribes himself as 

_ dedicated, from his earliest years to St. Felix, it 
svas not until many years after his birth that 
both he and his brother received baptism (Paul. 
Carm, xxi. 350). His tutor was Ausonius, who 
not only thought very highly of him as a pupil, 
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but regarded him with warm affection, and ad- 
dressed to him many of his poetical epistles. 
The affection of Ausonius was fully returned by 
his pupil, who declares that he owed to him all 
the distinction which he had ever attained in the 
world. — 
‘Tibi disciplinas, dignitatem, literas, 
Linguae, togae, famae decus, 
Provectus, altus, institutus debeo, 
Patrone, praeceptor, pater. 


Among his early efforts in verse was an ab- 
stract of three books of the history of Suetonius, 
a subject which can hardly be called poetical, but 
of which a few lines remain quoted by Ausonius 
with approval, which must be regarded as more 
partial than discriminating (Aus. Ep. xix.; Paulin. 
Carm. iii. x. 89-56 ; 149-153). But whatever 
merit his Latin compositions possess, he was by 
his own admission not strong in Greek, and in a 
letter to Ruffinus, A.D, 408, regrets his inability 
to translate accurately an epistle of St. Clement 
(Zp. xlvi. 2). He entered early into public life, be- 
came amember of the senate, filled the office of con- 
sul fora portion of the official year, in the place of 
someone who had vacated it,butin what year isnot 
known as his name does not appear in the Fasti. 
It must, however, have been before 379, in which 
year Ausonius held the office, who says that his 
pupil attained the dignity of the ivory chair 
earlier than himself (Aus. Hp. xx. 4, xxv. 60). 
He has been supposed also to have held the office 
of prefect of New Epirus, a supposition consistent 
with his own mention of frequent and laborious 
journeys by land and sea, but of which there is 
no direct evidence, though an edict of the joint 
emperors Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian, un- 
doubtedly exists, addressed to a praefect. of that 
province of his name, a.p. 872. We may add 
that a man named Paullinus filled the office of 
praefectus urbi, A.D. 380, but there is no evidence 
to identify him with Paulinus of Nola (Cod. 
Theodos. xy. tit. 7, 4, 5, xvi. tit. 2, 22). That 
he held a judicial office is certain, for in one of 
his poems he expresses satisfaction at having 
condemned no one to death during his tenure of 
it. Lebrun conjectures that after his consulship 
he became consularis of Campania and resided at 
Nola (Carm. xxi. 396 ; Tillemont, vol. xiv. p. 8). 
Possessed of easy fortune, and enjoying the best 
society of the day, he lived a life free from out- 
ward reproach, but one for which he afterwards 
found great fault with himself, His health was 
never good, and he suffered much from fatigue in 
his journeys (Carm. x. 134, xiii. 2,10, Ep, v. 4). 
In the course of them he fell in with Victricius, 
bishop of Rouen, and with Martin, bishop of 
Tours, at Vienne in Gaul, and ascribed to the 
latter the restoration of his sight, the loss of 
which was threatened, as the narrative seems 
to say, by cataract (Zp. xviii. 9, Sulpiec. Ser. Vit. 
S. Mart. xix. 3, ed. Halm.). He also regarded 
St. Ambrose with great veneration, calling him 
“father ” (Zp. iii. 4). But his chief object of 
veneration was Felix of Nola, to whom, besides 
the early dedication mentioned above, he devotea 
himself specially when he visited Nola at about 
26 or 27 years of age, A.D. 379 (Carm. xiii. 7, 9, 
xxi. 350, 381). It. was about this time, but not 
later than 389, that as well as his brother, but 
perhaps rather later than he, he received baptism 
at Bordeaux, from Delphinus, bishop of that 
place (Zp. iii. 4, xx. 6, xxxy. xxxvi.). Not long 
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after this he began to think of retiring from the 
world, and in 389 or-390 went to Spain, residing 
chiefly at Barcelona. During this time he mar- 
ried a Spanish lady of good fortune and irre- 
proachable character, named Therasia, and a son 
was born to them, who however died after a 
few days, and was buried near the graves of the 
martyrs, no doubt ‘Justus and Pastor, at Com- 
plutum (Alcala). Whether they had any more 
children does not appear, though a ‘passage in 
one of his poems sheivs that at one time he de- 
sired to have a family. (Prudentius, Peristeph. 
v. 41, 44; Dexter, Chron. A.D. 296, Carm. v. 66, 
xxi. 400, xxxv. 599, 610.) There seems to be 
good reason for placing the death of his brother 
about this time, earlier than the date assigned 
by the recent editors, for a passage in the 
twenty-first poem plainly places this event before 
his own retirement. His brother lost his life by 
a violent death, perhaps in the contest between 
Arbogastes and Theodosius, A.D. 392; and after 
his death not only his property, which was of 


importance to his children, was in danger of 


confiscation, but the property also of Paulinus and 
even his life, dangers from which he was de- 


livered, as he believed, by the intercession of 


Felix (Carm. xxi. 414-427, Buse, vol. i. p. 157). 
It was perhaps partly due to the impression 
made on his mind by these events that during 
his stay in Spain he was led to reflect more 
deeply than ever on the vanity of worldly aims, 
and to feel much alarm at the prospect of final 
judgment, and having been blessed by God with 
light, he determined to give up the senate and 
worldly business, and notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of Ausonius refused to’take any 
further interest in “profane” literature, even 
apologising, though perhaps not quite seriously, 
for quoting Virgil (Zp. iv. 2, xxii. 3, Carm. x. 
304, 316). ‘But he’continued to write verses to 
the end of his life, though only on sacred: sub- 
jects. Ausonius taunted him with neglect of his 
old friend, imputing it to the domineering in- 
fluence of his wife, whom he called Tanaquil, 
but after long silence he replied, defending her 
from his friend’s reproaches as being no Tanaquil 
but a true Lucretia (Auson. Zp, xxii. 3, Paulin, 
Ep. xxxv. xxxvi. Carm. x. 192, xi. xxii. 414, 
425). Determined to renounce the world, he 
took measures for parting with a large portion 
of the property belonging both to himself.and to 
his wife, with whom he entered into a vow of 
continence. Some of the money thus realised he 
employed in redeeming captives, releasing 
debtors, and the like, but some he “retained 
for future use in similar purposes. Towards 
the end of his stay at Barcelona, in compliance 
with a sudden popular demand (multitudine 
strangulante compulsus) by no means in 
accordance with his own desires, for he wished 
to have begun with the lowest office, even of 
door-keeper (aedituus) in the service of God, 
he received ordination to the priesthood, but 
without any especial care of souls, from Lam- 
pius, bishop of Barcelona, on Christmas Day, 
‘Ad. 393 (Lp. i. 10, ii. 2, iii. 4). Writing to his 
friend Sulpicius Severus, to inform him of this 
event, he begs him to come to him before Easter, 
that they may celebrate the festival together, 
or at any rate not to put off his coming much 
longer. Writing to Amandus, then a priest, at 
Bordeaux, 


on the same subject, he begs his 
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prayers for guidance in the work which he has 
undertaken, and seeks for instruction in the way 
of carrying it out. He appears, however, to.have 
been already well acquainted with some of the 
most eminent of the African clergy, Alypius, 
Augustine, Aurélius, and others. To Alypius he 
writes by Julianus in reply to a letter received 
from him, acknowledging the receipt of a work 
by Augustine in five books, and informing him 
that he had been able to borrow for him, from 
Domnio at ‘Rome, the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
which he wished to see, and-which he sends with 
his letter to Aurelius, at Carthage, requesting 
him to get the book copied there by Comes and 
Evodius, and to transmit the copy to Alypius, 
in order that the borrowed one may be returned 
to its owner. In a subsequent letter addressed 
to St. Augustine he mentions the work in five 
books as his Pentateuch against the Manicheans, 
i.e, probably his work, in four books, de doctrina 
Christiana, together with the single volume de 
vera Religione, which last Augustine mentions 
distinctly as having been sent to Paulinus, and 
in which Manichean doctrine is discussed, though 
no mention of it is made in the other work (Aug. 
Bp. xxvii. 4). In the same letter Paulinus speaks 
of his own abandonment of the world,'and the 
choice that has been made of him notwithstand- 
ing his unworthiness to be placed among the 
“ princes’ of God’s people, and requests Augus- 
tine to write to him in order to instruct and 
direct him, and he concludes this letter, as he 
had the one to Alypius, by requesting Augustine 
to accept a loaf as a token of unity yet contain- 
ing the solidity of the Trinity. A similar pre- 
sent with similar meaning was sent by him to 
other friends at other times (Zp. iii. 6, iv. 5, v- 
21, vii. 3). 


Il. Second Period. . a.p. 394-409. 


In the course of this year, 394, he determined 
to retire to Nola, where he had property, in- 


| cluding a house, and which was the burial 


of his patron Felix, to whom he says in one 
of his birth-day poems that he had long men- 
tallyidedicated” himself, to whom: he regarded 
himself as indebted for assistance and protection 
on many occasions, whom he invokes for like 
fayour on his journey thither, whether to be 
made by sea or by land, and in whose service, even 
as a sweeper of the floor, he hopes to spend the 
xemainder of his life. Of these poems, all of 
them dated Jan. 14, the anniversary of the death 
of Felix, fifteen are extant, either wholly or in 
part, and from them we gather nearly all that is 
known about Felix (Curm. xii. 34, xiv. 3; Dict. of 
Chr. Ant. vol. ii. 1879, NaTaLe). In the poem for 
the anniversary of the year after his arrival 
(395) Paulinus implies that he made his journey 
by sea, and ascribes to Felix its safe accomplish- 
ment (Carm, xiii. 14). On his way he saw St. 
Ambrose, probably at Florence, and in a letter 
to Sulpicius, whom he entreats to visit’ him at 
Nola, he speaks‘of his reception at Rome, where 
much jealousy towards him was shewn by the 
pope, Siricius, and others of the clergy, probably 
on account of the unusual circumstances’ of his 
ordination, whereas’at Nola, where not.long after 
his arrival he had a serious illness, he was visited 
after his recovery by nearly all the bishops of 
Campania, either in person or by deputy, by 
clergy of all sorts, by some of the laity, and 
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. also received friendly letters from many African 
bishops who sent messengers to visit him. Send- 
ing his friend a loaf of Campanian bread, and as 
a proof of his wealth a dish of box-wood, he asks 
him to send him in return in the earthen vessels 
with which his messengers were furnished, some 
“nigellatum ” (probably a sort of oil made from 
nigella sativa, wedAdy@.ov, Plin. VW. H. xx. 17, 71, 
182), and also requests him to cause some old 
wine to be conyeyed to him, which he had lett 
stored up at Narbonne (Zp. y. 13, 14, 21, 22, 
vii. 1, Ambros. vit, c. 133, vol. i. p. 106-108, 
ed. Migne, Baronius, 394, 90). Having now 
fulfilled his wish of taking up his residence at 
Nola, he entered with his wife at once upon the 
course of life which he had marked out for him- 
self, and which he pursued as far as possible 
until his death, A.D. 431. Many of his friends 
and acquaintances blamed him greatly for giving 
up his worldly prospects, possessions and occupa- 
tions, but men of higher aims, like St. Ambrose, 
St. Augustine, and St. Jerome regarded his con- 
duct and that of his wife with high respect and 
admiration for their self-sacrifice (Ambros. Zp. 
lviii. 1-3; Hieron. Zp. lviii. 6, cxviii. 5). In 
particular, Augustine writes to him in terms of 
warm admiration and affection, commending to 
him not only the bearer of his letter, Romanianus, 
his old friend, and the kinsman of Alypius, but 
also Licentius, son of Romanianus, whom he had 
exhorted to visit Paulinus, and over whom he 
hopes that he will exert a wholesome and 
religious influence (Aug. Zp. xxvii.). This latter 
was written in reply to a former one by Paulinus, 
but did not reach him so soon as might have been 
expected, and Paulinus, before he had received 
it, wrote again by Agilis and Romanus to com- 
plain, in a friendly way, of Augustine’s silence 
(Zp. vi.). Augustine therefore writes a second 
time, acknowledging the receipt of both letters, 
announces his own appointment to the office of 
coadjutor to Valerius, bishop of Hippo, and urges 
Paulinus to visit him in Africa (Aug. Zp. xxxi). 
St. Jerome writes in terms of commendation not 
less warm, exhorting both himself and Therasia 
to persevere in their course of self-denial, and 
praises highly his panegyric on the emperor 
Theodosius, a work which he himself mentions, 
but which has perished (Hieron. Zp. lviii. Paul. 
(Zp. xxviii. 6, Gennadius, c. 48). In reply to the 
letter of Augustine and to those of the African 
bishops, Paulinus writes to Romanianus, congra- 
tulating the African Church’ on the appointment 
of Augustine, and hoping that his “trumpet ” 
may sound forcibly in the ears of Licentius, to 
whom also he addressed a letter partly in prose 
and partly in verse to exhort him to a holy life, 
ending with the following lines, which seem to 
be worthy of quotation. 


Vive precor, sed vive Deo, nam vivere mundo 
Mortis opus, vera est vivere vita Deo. 


At the time when Paulinus took up his resi- 
dence at Nola, the burial-place of Felix, situate 
at a place called in the Martyrology of Bede in 
Pincis ov in Pineis, distant about a mile from 
the town, and still called “the cemetery,” 
containing a tomb of a humble character, dis- 
covered in a miraculous manner, but left undis- 
turbed, had become in course of time the site of 
four churches (basilicae), one of them built by Pope 

. Damasus, and also a chapel. The four churches 
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bore the names of St. John, St. Stephen, the mar- 
tyrs, as well as that of St. Felix, and the chapel, 
at any rate in the 18th century, was called by 
the name of St. Julian. Probably none of these © 
buildings were of any great. size, and to them 
he added a fifth. To three of them there was 
a common access, though in what manner this 
was effected it is not very easy to understand 
in all respects. Two of them are described by 
himself in a letter to Sulpicius, and in some of 
the birth-day poems which he addressed to his 
beloved patron (Dominaedius). (Ep. xxxii. Carm. 
vili. 167-190; xxi. 586-635, xxvii. 360 et seq. 
xxviii, Remondini, , della Nolana ecclesiastica 
storia, vol. i. p. 399, J. Caesar Capaccio, ap. 
Graevius Thes. vol. ix.). The church whose 
dedication he mentions in Ep. 32 is described by 
him as having a triple apse (trichorwm,. i.e. 
tpixwpov). Whether the word apsidem should 
be so spelt, or absidem, or again absidam, was at 
this time and until much later a doubtful point. 
(Zp. xxxii. 17, Isid. Orig. xv. 8, 7.) It was 
perhaps on the site of the one built by Damasus, 
and contained not only the tomb of Felix, but 
beneath the altar (altaria) remains of various 
saints and martyrs, including St. John Bapt., St. 
Andrew, St. Luke, St. Thomas, and others of less 
note, including St. Nazarius, of whom some 
relics were sent to him by St. Ambrose (Zp. 
xxxii, 17, Carm. xxvii. 436, 439), but above 
all.the precious fragment of the True Cross, 
brought from Jerusalem by Melania, and pre- 
sented by her to Paulinus a.p. 398, and of which 
he sent a chip (astula) enclosed in a tube of 
gold, to Sulpicius, as a special offering from - 
Therasia and himself, to Bassula, his friend’s 
mother-in-law, to honour the churches built by 
him at Primuliacum* (Zp. xxxi.), The pave- 
ment, walls, and columns of this apse were of 
marble, and the vaulted roof, from which lamps 
were suspended by chains, was ceiled with mosaic 
work representing the Trinity in a symbolical 
manner, and also the twelve apostles, with an 
inscription in verse describing the subjects 
represented. Of this mosaic some remains were 
visible in 1512. Another inscription, also in 
verse, on the plaster band below the spring of 
the vaulting indicated that the precious frag- 
ment of the Cross was deposited beneath the 
altar, and recorded ‘the history of its arrival at 
Nola. Besides the suspended lamps and the 
silver lamp always burning before the altar, tall 
candles of parti-coloured wax stood in various 
parts of the building, and when lighted sent 
forth a sweet odour. The nave of the chureh 
was lofty and ceiled in panels (lacunatum). On 
each side were aisles, probably two, as the 
existing remains seem to show (geminis utrinque 
porticibus dilatatur), supported by columns, of 
which and to each arch there were two, i.e. 
they were set either in pairs on the same 
level, or in tiers, one upon the other, so as to 
form a sort of. triforium gallery (duplex per 
singulos arcus columnarum ordo dirigitur), con- 
taining on each side four chambers or chapels 
(cubicula, coenacula) for people to pray in and 
meditate on Holy Scripture, and from which 
they might see the altar through latticed open- | 
ings intended for the purpose (spectant de su- 


® A place in Aquitaine, not far from Eluso (Hauze), 
perhaps Plaisance on the Adour. 
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peris altaria tota fenestris). They were also 


suited to be memorials of departed friends or 
holy persons interred beneath the ground-floor. 
(Zp. xxxii. 12, Carm. xviii. 35, xix. 408-411, 
xxvii. 362-402.) Each of the chambers bore in 
front an inscription in verse, as was the case with 
the entrances, and of these inscriptions he sends 
copies of two to his friend, in case he should wish 
to make use of them for his own churches lately 
built. Another church, altogether new, to which 
there was a private entrance through his own 
garden, with inscriptions on each side of the 
door, looked, not as was usually the case, to the 
east, but to the restored one containing the tomb 
of. Felix, which may still be seen in its original 
place. With this church, the new one built by 
Paulinus, appears from the remains to. have 
stood at right angles, in such a manner that 
the entrance of the one looked directly. upon an 
opening in the side of the other, with only a 
small space between them, enclosed by open 
screen-work. In the sides of this and opposite 
to each other were three arches, bearing. in- 
scriptions in verse, through which when the 
folding doors were open a view might -be 
obtained from the interior of the one church 
into the interior of the other, and in the open 
space there was a receptacle for water (can- 
tharus) that people might wash their faces and 
hands before they entered the other church. 
(Zp. xiii. 13.) Like the church described above, 
this one had also an apse with semicircular re- 
esses on each side, bearing inscriptions in verse, 
one for the ministering priest to make prepara- 
‘tion for celebrating the Eucharist; the other a 
place of prayer for ministers and others after its 
conclusion. It had also three entrances in front, 
all bearing inscriptions, and the two on each side 
of the centre one had over them crosses painted 
in vermilion. That there were three churches 
there can be no doubt (Carm. xxviii. 37), but the 
situation of the third is not very clear, though, 
if we may judge from the existing remains and 
the plans of Remondini and Canina, it would 
seem to be the one bearing the name of the 
martyrs (dei martiri), at the south side of the 
older church of St. Felix. To all three, however, 
there was access from a paved court (atrium) 
surrounded by cloisters, in which were fountains 
for people to wash in before entering the church, 
and also a large reservoir (cantharus) with a 
lofty cover of perforated metal. Between the 
columns by which the roofs of these cloisters 
were supported there were railings or partitions, 
‘on which people might lean to rest themselves and 
enjoy in summer the shade, and in winter the 
shelter of the roof. Beyond this court outside 
there was another larger court (vestibulum) 
open, but, like the inner one, also surrounded 
with cloisters, and the junction of the gabled 
roofs presented the appearance, Paulinus says, 
of a castle (Zp. xxxii. 10-16 ; Carm. xxvii. 395- 
462, xxviii. 2-59). In both courts there were 
cells, and to those in the outer one three open- 
ings, of which the one in the middle was adorned 
with figures of saints of both sexes, while on 
those to the right and left respectively were 
represented the histories of Job and Tobit, and 
of Esther and Judith. The cells in the inner 
court (atrium) communicated with the principal 
church, so that they who wished to pray there 
might enter it either by day or night. There 
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was no separate building fora baptistery, a point 
in which Paulinus acknowledges willingly that 
his friend surpassed him, but the font was placed 
in a vaulted chamber having three recesses of a 
cireular form. (Zp. xxxii. i. 5; Carm. xxviii. 
180-195.) All the buildings, both churches and 
cloisters, were adorned with pictures represent- 
ing Scripture subjects, in the older church from 
the N. I. and in:the newer one from O. T., for 
the introduction of which Paulinus apologises 
on the score of their utility in occupying the 
attention of the illiterate people who flocked to 
the grave of Felix in large numbers at all times 
of the year, and sometimes spent whole: nights 
there in the winter, watching and fasting, having 
brought torches with them. By means of these 
pictures Paulinus hoped to employ their minds, 
and prevent them from subsequent excess either 
in eating or drinking. (Curm. xxvii. 552-598.) 
In beginning his work of bringing his new church 
into close proximity to the tomb of Felix, Pau- 
linus was hindered by the obstinate refusal of 
the occupiers of two poor cottages which stood 
in the way, to remove from them under any con- 
ditions whatever. But fortunately a fire broke 
out in one or other of them, which, after resist- 
ing all efforts to extinguish it, yielded at last 
only to the exhibition of the fragment of the 
Cross. On examination, it was found to have 
consumed only such» parts of the cottages as 
obstructed the new work, and the occupiers were 
induced by what had taken place to abandon 
their opposition. Another difficulty arose in 
the course of construction from a deficiency of 
water to supply the various fountains and reser- 
voirs. The people of Nola appear to have been 
unwilling to allow him to share in their own 
supply, and he prepared tanks and receptacles 
for rain-water, but the zeal of the people, espe- 
cially of Abella, in their devotion to Felix, 
removed the difficulty. They set to work to im- 
prove an old watercourse near Abella (Malifera 
Abella, Virg. Aen. vii. 740), now Avella, a town 
in the mountains, six miles from Nola, and ob- 
tained an abundant supply both for the establish- 
ment of Paulinus and for the town of Nola, 
notwithstanding its churlish opposition. Of all 
this, the credit was due to Felix. (Carm. xxi. 
650-794, xxyii. 463-479, xxviii. 180-195.) The 
dedication of the new buildings by the bishop of 
Nola took place on the birth-day of Felix, A.D. 
403, but he was able to show them in a state 
approaching completion to his dear friend Nicetas, 
bishop of the Dacians, whose second visit, in 402, 
he celebrated with special delight. (Carm. 
xxvii.) 

Besides these works Paulinus also devoted 
much pains and cost to the erection of a new 
church at Fundi, a place endeared to him by 
early recollections, and at which he possessed pro- 
perty. He also enriched it with relics of mar- 
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» The writer of this article cannot pretend to have 
satisfied himself entirely as to the position and arrange- 
ment of the buildings, partly from the absence of 
precision in the terms used to describe them, and partly 
from the difficulty of providing a common access to 
three buildings, not all of them looking in the same 
direction. The kindness however of a friend who has 
examined the site carefully, bas furnished information 
which removes much of the difficulty.’ Reference will 
be made at the end of the article to various authorities 
on the subject. 
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tyrs and apostles, including St. Andrew, St. 
Luke, SS. Nazarius, Gervasius, and Protasius 
(Zp. xxxii. 17). 

His own residence was a house which he had 
formerly either built or enlarged as an asylum 
for the poor, and to which he added a second 
story for his own use and that of his associates, 
and the friends who visited him; but reserving 
the ground-floor. for the poor, so that by their 
ascending prayers the building above might be 
strengthened, (Zp. xxix.13; Carm. xxi. 390.) His 
companions, at first, were Proforus, a Jew by 
birth, and Restitutus, and afterwards Theridius, 
Agilis, and Romanus: but though he carried 
out the monastic rule with full severity, he 
received his friends hospitably, and spared no 
pains to induce them to visit him. (Zp. v. 19, 
vi. 3, xv. 4, xviii. 1-3; Carm. xxi. 385-394, 
xxiii. 106; Aug. Hp. xxvi. 5.) In particular 
the two visits paid to him by Nicetas in 398 and 
402 were occasions of great rejoicing. (Carm. 
xvii. xxvii.) 

The mode of life adopted by Paulinus was 
monastic in the fullest sense, and he himself 
calls his house a monastery. (Zp. v.15.) The 
inmates dressed themselves in hair cloth, with a 
rope round their waists instead of a girdle, cut 
their hair in a manner studiously unbecoming, 
were perhaps not careful as to personal cleanli- 
ness, observed strict rules of silence and fast- 
ing, even during Easter-tide did not eat until 
about 3 P.M., and used for the most part a vege- 
table diet, lying down to sleep on the ground or 
the floor, wrapped only in a coarse cloak or 
patch-work blanket, and abridging the time 
usually devoted to sleep. (Zp. xv. 4, xxii. 
1, 2, 3, 6, xxix. 1.18; Carm. xxxy. 445-497.) 
In one of his letters he thanks his friend Sul- 
picius for sending him a dress of camel’s hair as 
being suited by its roughness to be an instru- 
ment of discipline to the skin and to remind the 
wearer of his sins (Zp. xxix. 1); in another 
for sending him a cook, Victor by name, who 
was skilful in dressing vegetables for monastic 
diet, and who also condescended to shave him, 
(4p. xxii. 3, xxiii. 7, 9, 10), and wished to be 
allowed to wash his feet and clean his shoes, the 
former of which services was accepted by Pau- 
linus because it reminded him of the apostles, 
receiving the like service from their Master. 
Victor was frequently employed in carrying 
letters, and became much endeared to Paulinus 
(Zp. xxiii. 5, xxviii. 1, 3, xxxiii. 17). Another 
carrier of letters sent by Delphinus, bishop of 
Bordeaux, and Amandus, a priest of that diocese, 
Cardamas, an actor by profession, and not re- 
markable for sobriety, arrived during Lent, and 
at first complained of the meagre diet of the 
season, but afterwards submitted to it cheer- 
fully, and even to the wine drunk by the 
brethren, and appears afterwards to have been 
admitted to one of the minor orders of the 
church, as an exorcist. (Zp. xv. 4, xix. 4.) 
Both Paulinus and his wife were lavish in alms- 
giving, though the latter was more thrifty than 
himself, and a story is related by Gregory of 
Tours, but concerned with an earlier period of 
his life than his residence at Nola, to show how, 
when he wished to give some money toa beggar, 
she objected on the ground that there was only 
one loaf in the house. “Give it then,” said her 
husband, “ for God will ~eplace it for us.” Pre- 
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sently came a message to announce the loss of a 
ship expected to arrive with a cargo of grain 
and wine, a calamity which he interpreted to be 
a punishment sent from God for the refusal of 
the loaf. (Greg. Turon. de Glor. Confess. ex. 
[cvii.].) One of the first of the messengers who 
brought letters to him and carried back his 
replies was Vigilantius, probably the same as he 
who afterwards became notorious for his contro- 
versy with St. Jerome. He brought letters from 
Sulpicius, soon after the arrival of Paulinus at 
Nola, but fell ill on his journey, and in con- 
sequence of this was detained there longer than 
would otherwise have been the case. It is plain 
that at this time Paulinus esteemed him highly, 
and had no suspicion of any unsoundness in his 
opinions. (Zp. v. 11, Hieron. Ep. 61, contr. Vig. 
Opp. ii. p. 339 (387), adv. Ruff. 14, Gilly, Vigi- 
lantius, pp. 173, 176.) All the bearers of letters 
for him were not equaliy trustworthy: one of 
them, called Marracinus—if indeed this word be 
a persona] and not a tribal name—came as far as 
Rome, but whether from fear of monastic diet, 
or from some other cause, abandoned his charge 
there and handed it over to his companion 
Sorianus, who was more faithful than himself 
(Zp. xxii. 1). On the other hand, Paschasius, 
a deacon who brought letters from Victricius, 
bishop of Rouen, found Paulinus at Rome, and 
made himself so acceptable that he took him 
with him to Nola, where he was able not only to 
nurse him during a severe illness, but also his 
companion Ursus, whose recovery Paulinus 
attributed to the influence of Felix, and whom 
Paschasius, with the approval of Paulinus, bap- 
tized on his sick bed. (2p. xviii.1-3.) It is 
perhaps worth noticing that some of these mes- 
sengers—e.g., Sanemarius and Victor, had only 
lately been set free from servitude, the former 
by Paulinus, the latter by Sulpicius. (Zp. xii. 
12, xxii. 3, xxiii. 4.) For Sanemarius, who car- 
ried a letter to Amandus, Paulinus requested that 
his friend would make interest with Exsuperius, 
a priest of Bordeaux, afterwards probably bishop 
of Toulouse, to obtain for him a piece of ground 
as a means of living, on condition of his taking 
care of the burial-place of his parents. (Zp. xii. 
12, Baronius, 405, 61, 62.) In the same letter: 
he requested his friend to forward to Daducius, 
a Christian, but of whom nothing more is known, 
a letter pleading the cause of Basilius, an aged 
presbyter of Capua, whom he wished to get 
reinstated in his home, from which he had been 
driven by the encroachments of some wealthy per- 
sons of that neighbourhood, and with whom Dadu-- 
cius was in some way connected. In subsequent 
letters he expresses his thankfulness for the 
accomplishment of his wish, at which he says 
that all Capua rejoices. (Jp. xii. 12, xiv. 4, 
xv. 2,3.) 

Having once settled at Nola, he seldom, if 
ever, left his abode there, except to pay a visit 
once.a year to Rome, to join in the festival of the 
Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, on June 29, the 
day of their martyrdom (beatorum apostolorum 
natalem) (Hp. xvii. 2, xviii. 1,xx. 2, xliii. 1, 
xlv. 1; Carm. xxi. 132-166; Aug. Ep. xev. 6.) 
As the distance between Rome and Nola is about. 
160 miles, a longer distance than he himself 
states, he doubtless took many days for making 
the journey; and on one occasion he tells us that 
he stopped a day at Formiae, in order to enjoy 
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there the reading of a letter received from St. 
Augustine, at Rome, by the hands of Quintus, a 
deacon. On these occasions, however, his time 
was so much occupied, not only by the special 
employments of the festival and visits paid to the 
churches of the martyrs, but in receiving visits 
from many people, personal friends. and others, 
who came to consult and converse with him on 
religious subjects, that he had little or no time 
to spare even for the perusal of a letter from so 
valued a correspondent. (Zp. xvii. 2, xlv. 1; 
Carm. xiv. 66-70.) It was just after one of 
these annual pilgrimages, in 399, that he became 
ill, as has been mentioned above, and when so 
much sympathy was shown towards him by the 
bishops and clergy of Campania. 

But though he took great pains to attend at 
this great general festival, and to do it all the 
honour in his power, the event which in all the 
year was the chief subject of interest for him 
and his little community at Nola was the festi- 
val of St, Felix, on January 14. For many 
years he did not omit to compose a poem in 
honour of the day, setting forth either the 
praises of the saint or his own endeavours to do 
him honour. We have already seen that the 
popularity of St. Felix, and the great numbers of 
the people who flocked to his shrine, led eventu- 
ally to the building of the churches described 
above; and in one of the earlier of the poems 
Paulinus tells us how multitudes came from all 
parts of Southern Italy, either to be cured of 
their ailments, and be relieved of their troubles 
of various kinds, or to thank God for cures 
already performed or relief obtained ; how even 
Rome itself sent forth its thousands on the 
Appian road, which became encumbered by the 
crowds of pilgrims, and how Nola, for a short 
time, became, he says, almost as populous as 
Rome. (Hp. xiv.) When the Goths invaded 
Italy, a-pD. 400, 401, as a punishment, Paulinus 
says, for the sins of the Roman people, he ex- 
horted Christians to trust for protection, not to 
human arms but to the mercy of God, whose 
favour they ought to seck in penitence and 
prayer; and as Isaiah was sent to comfort and 
encourage Hezekiah, so may Felix become an in- 
tercessor with God for the deliverance of His 
veople. (Carm. xxvi. 74,195.) In a poem 
written five years later, A.D. 406, of which a 
fragment only remains, he speaks with thank- 
fulness of the defeat of the invaders, no doubt 
that of Rhadagaisus by Stilicho, a.p. 405, a de- 
liverance which he attributes to the interces- 
sions of the patron saints of the church, includ- 
ing Felix (Carm. xxxi.; Aug. Civ. D. v. 23). 


Ul. Third Period. a.v, c. 409-431. 

At some time during the next four years, 
Paulinus became bishop of Nola, and though it is 
impossible to fix the date exactly, it must have 
been before the autumn of 410, at which time 
Alaric laid waste Campania, for St. Augustine 
speaks of him as being then bishop of Nola. 
Therasia was probably dead, though not very 
long before this time, for a letter of Paulinus 
to Augustine superscribed, as was frequently 
though not invariably the case, both with his 
own name and that of his wife, Paulinus et 
Therasia peccatores, appears to belong to the 
year 408; and certainly to the month of May, and 
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tine, conveyed in all probability by Possidius, 
bishop of Calama, is addressed to both names. 
The letter, however, of Paulinus, just mentioned, 
is the last which bears the double superscription 5 
and as there is no subsequent mention of Thera- 
sia, even in connection with the capture of Nola,. 
we may perhaps conclude that her death took 
place in the latter part of the year 408, though 
Tillemont and Buse seem to place it a year or 
two later than this; and Gregory of Tours 
seems to speak of her as alive during a part at 
any rate of his episcopate. (Zp. xlv. p. 8, Aug. 
Civ. D. i. 10; Ep. Gregorius Tur. de Glor. 
Conf. ex. (evii.); Baronius, 410, 45; Gams, 
Series Episc., p. 907; Tillemont, vol. xiv. 50, 
p- 156; Buse, vol. ii. pp. 192, 193.) His dio- 
cese was a small one, and appears, at any rate in 
former times, to have been notorious for drunken- 
ness and immorality. (Zp. xlix. 14; Carm. xix. 
164-218.) Without adopting the whole of the 
glowing panegyric applied by Uranius to his be- 
haviour as bishop, we may well believe that he 
shewed himself in this, as in other respects, a 
faithful, devout, humble, and munificent fol- 
lower of his divine Master ; and when Cam- 
pania was laid waste by the army of Alaric, 
A.D. 410, Paulinus devoted all that he had to the 
relief of the sufferers and captives. In reference 
to this calamity, Baronius, in contradiction to 
the plain statement of St. Augustine, thinks 
that the people of Nola, through the influence 
of Felix, escaped from it, but the prayer which 
he offered at the time when he was in the hands 
of the captors shows sufficiently both the fact 
and also his habit of life and temper of mind.. 
“Lord, let me not suffer torture for the sake of 
gold or silver, for whither all these are gone that 
were mine Thou knowest.” The story which St. 
Gregory the Great, 200 years later, relates, that 
Paulinus gave himself as a captive in exchange for 
a widow’s son, though accepted by M. Lagrange, 
seems hardly worth consideration. (Aug. Civ. 
D.i. 10, de cur. mort. xvi. 19; Greg. Mag. Dial. 
iii. 1; Baronius, 410, xly. xlvi., Gaston Boissier, 
Revue des deux Mondes, Vie de S. Paul par 
P Abbé Lagrange, vol. xxviii. 1878.) See also 
(FELrx (186), vol. ii., p. 499.) The barbarian 
occupation did not last long, and made no differ- 
ence to Paulinus as to his residence, nor, as it 
seems, to his buildings, for the treatise of Aug. 
de cura pro mortuis gerenda, written A.D. 421, 
addressed to Paulinus, and sent to him by Can- 
didianus, speaks of the burial of a young man 
named Cynegius, in the Church of St. Felix (c. i- 
1, and xviii. 23). From this time until his 
death, in 431, there are few events to record in 
the life of Paulinus. A letter addressed to him 
by St. Augustine, probably in 417, seems to hint 
at a tendency on his part to adopt some, at least, 
of the erroneous doctrines of Pelagius, with 
whom he had been on friendly terms (Aug. Hp. 
186 i. 1, and xii. 41). He may perhaps have 
taken part in the proceedings at Rome and at 
Ravenna, A.D. 418, which led to the condemna- 
tion of Pelagius and the deposition of Julianus, | 
bishop of Eclanum, on whose marriage with Ia 
Paulinus had written a poem (Carm. xxv.; 
JULIANUS (15), vol. iii. 469-472.) When after 
the death of Zosimus, in December of the same 
year, the appointment of his successor in the 
see of Rome became a matter of dispute, the 


later still in the same year, the reply of Augus- | emperor Honorius, haying summoned a council 
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of bishops to meet at Ravenna, and after- 
wards at Spoletum, to settle the question, 
invited Paulinus to attend at both of these 
places, but he excused himself on the first 
occasion on the ground of ill-health, and was 
probably prevented by the same cause from 
appearing on the second. (Baronius, 419, 19, 
20.) After a residence of thirty-six years in his 
retirement at Nola, a period devoted both by 
himself, and during her lifetime by his 
wife, to unsparing self-denial, to religious 
observances, and to works of piety and 
charity without stint, he died June 22, a.p. 
431, aged 77 or 78. An account of his last 
illness and death has been left by Uranius in a 
letter addressed to Pacatus. Uranius was per- 
haps the same man as he who, 22 years before 
this time, had incurred the displeasure of Pau- 
linus by long delay in conveyance of a letter to 
him from Delphinus (Zp. xix. i.). As the ac- 
count is not very long, it may, perhaps, be well 
to give it with some abridgment, as follows :— 
“Three days before his death he was visited by 
two bishops, Symmachus (of Capua) and Acyn- 
dinus, by whose conversation he was much re- 
freshed. He desired the sacred mysteries to be 
exhibited before his bed, so that the sacrifice 
haying been offered in their company, he might 
commend his own soul to the Lord, and at the 
same time recall to their former peace those on 
whom, in the exercise of. church discipline, he 
had pronounced sentence of exclusion from com- 
munion. When this was over he called for his 


brothers, by whom the bystanders thought that 


he meant the bishops who were present; but he 
said that he called for Januarius, bishop of 
Naples, and Martin of Tours (both of them de- 
cea_ed), who, he said, had promised to be with 
him. He then raised his hands to heaven, and 
repeated Psalm exx. (exxi.), ‘I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills,’ &¢. Being reminded by 
Posthumianus that 40 solidi were due for gar- 
ments given to the poor, he replied, smiling, 
*Be not disturbed, my son ; believe that one 
will not be wanting to discharge the debt of the 
poor.’ And presently came in a presbyter from 
Lucania, sent either by Exsuperantius or his 
brother Ursatius, bringing 50 solidi. He blessed 
God for not deserting him, and having given 
2 solidi to the presbyter, gave the rest to the 
tradesmen who had supplied the clothes. He 
then slept till midnight, but was awakened by 
the pain in his side, which was much increased 
by the violent means (ustiones) employed by the 
physicians. As his custom was, he celebrated 
matins, and when day. broke, after the Lord’s ex- 
ample, he pronounced the commandment of peace 
(pacem hereditariam). Later in the day, as if 
the hour for vespers were come, perhaps at that 
time (lucernaria devotionis tempus agnoscens), 
he recited slowly, with outstretched hands, the 
words, ‘I have prepared a lamp for my anointed’ 
Ps, exxxi. 17 (cxxxii. 17). At about the fourth 
hour of the night, while all were watching, the 
cell was shaken by an earthquake, which was 
felt nowhere else, and during this he expired.” 
He was buried in the Church of. St. Felix, in 
Pincis, and his funeral was attended not only by 
Christians, but by Jews and Pagans. His body. 
is said to have been afterwards removed to 
Rome and interred in the Church of St. Bartho- 
lomew. (Uranius, de ob. S, Paul ap. Migne 
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Patrol.. vol. liii.; Baronius, 431, 193-197; 
Remordini, vol. i. p. 399.) 


Writings of Paulinus. a. Prose. 


He has left behind fifty-one letters and thirty- 
six poems, and besides these andthe Panegyric 
on Theodosius already mentioned, is said by 
Gennadius to have written several letters to 
his sister (?) about contempt of the world, also 
various discourses on a description of the 
martyrdom of Genesius of Arles, one on alms- 
giving, one on repentance, and one in praise of all 
martyrs ; also to have composed a Hymnary, a 
statement which seems to rest chiefly on a pas- 
sage in the letter to Alypius (Zp. iii.). The same 
writer says, that he was eminent not only for 
his learning and holiness of life, but also for his 
power in expelling evil spirits. (Gennad. c. 48.) 
Excepting the letters and the poems mentioned 
above, which are some of them imperfect, the 
other works have perished, but there are suffi- 
cient to give us a full idea of the man’s character 
and abilities, and also incidentally some pictures 
of the state of society, both high and low, 
during his lifetime. Of the letters, 13, some of 
them very long, are addressed to Sulpicius 
Severus, the first in 394, and the last of them 
in A.D. 403, 5 to Delphinus, bishop of Bordeaux, 
6 to Amandus his successor, 4 to Augustine, 3 
to Aper and Amanda, 2 to another Amandus 
and Sanctus, 2 to Ruffinus, 2 to Victricius, 3 to 
persons unknown, and single letters to Alethins, 
Alypius, Desiderius, Eucherius and Gallus, 
Florentius, Jovius, Licentius, Macarius, Pamma- 
chius, Romanianus, Sebastianus, besides the 
account of the martyrdom of Genesius which 
comes as a sort of postscript to the letter to 
Eucherius and Gallus, Hp. 51. One to Marcella, 
and one to Celancia are probably not genuine. 
The double superscription to many of his letters 
has been already mentioned. It does not appear 
that he ever saw Sulpicius after his visit to 
Spain, but the love of the two men for each 
other never failed. Again and again he entreats 
Sulpicius to come and see him, “ veni ad nos,” 
he says in one letter, “et si potes advola.” 
(Zp. xi. 14.) Many times he laments over 
delay in hearing from him, and expresses his 
own affection and also that of his wife both for 
himself and his mother-in-law Bassula. Sulpicius 
on his side sends him his life of St. Martin, which 
he reads to Melania, and also to his friend 
Nicetas, lately arrived from Dacia. (Zp. xxix. 
14.) The cook has already been mentioned. 
He also asked Paulinus to let him have his 
picture to place in the church which he was 
building. This last request, Paulinus with 
much earnestness declined to grant, * erubesco 
pingere quod sum, non audeo pingere quod non 
sum,” but rejoices that a picture of himself is 
painted in his friend’s heart. (Zp. xxx.) In re- 
turn Paulinus sends to Sulpicius various presents, 
loaves of unity, a fragment of the Cross, a dress, 
blessed by Melania, and which he had worn 
himself that he might share the blessing with 
his friend (2p. xxix.), poems frequently, and 
his panegyric on Theodosius. The last letter 
describes the churches at Nola, and their dedica- 
tion. (Zp. xxxii.) His letters to Delphinus 
and Amandus, though they exhibit the same 
deep humility and also the cheerful humour 
which was a part of his character, are chiefly 
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remarkable for the earnest request made to 
both of these friends, that they will offer their 
prayers on behalf of his deceased brother, of 
whom he speaks with great affection. but with 
deep regret for his neglect in spiritual matters, 
and hopes that by their prayers he may obtain 
some refreshment in the other world. (Zp. xxxv. 
xxxvi.) Of those to St. Augustine the first two 
(iv. vi.) contain nothing of special importance, 
beyond some gracious expressions of profound 
respect; the third is chiefly occupied with 
remarks on the grief of Melania for the loss of 
her only son Publicola, and a reply to Augustine 
on the condition of the soul in celestial glory, 
which he thinks will be one of highly exalted 


powers and beauty resembling the condition of : 


our Lord after His resurrection. He asks 
Augustine for his own opinion on the same 
subject. (Zp. xiv.) To this letter Augustine 
replied, and speaks of the pleasure which 
Possidius, the bearer, must be enjoying in the 
society of Paulinus and Therasia, regretting his 
own inability to cross the sea to visit them. As 
regards this question, he agrees with Paulinus 
that it is more important to attend to our own 
life and conduct in this world, for as is our life 
here so in the main will our condition be here- 
after. He points out some of the difficulties 
by which our life among men is beset, begs his 
advice, and requests him to ask for the advice 
of others on the subject of Christian behaviour 
in society. He has little doubt that the condi- 
tion of just men made perfect will be one of 
enlarged and exalted bodily faculties, but in a 
spiritual condition. (Aug. Zp. xcv.),; In the 
4th letter Paulinus asks for the ,opinion, of 
Augustine as a doctor of Israel on, various 
passages in scripture according. to,the Latin 
version. (1) Ps. xv. 3 (xvi. 4), sanctis.... 
multiplicatae sunt  infirmitates eorum, postea 
acceleraverunt, who are meant by the “ saints,” 
and how are their infirmities multiplied? (2) 
Ps. xvi..15, 16 (xvii, 14) what is meant by 
de absconditis tuis adimpletus est venter eorum, 
and saturati sunt porcina, or, as he hears is read 
by some, filiis. (3) Ps. viii 11 (lix. 11) ne 
unquam obliviscantur legis tuae (Vulg. populi tui). 
He cannot understand how knowledge of the law 
can be sufficient without faith in Christ. (4) 
Ps. Ixvii. 23, 25 (Ixviii. 21, 23). Deus conquas- 
sabit capita imimicorum suorum, verticem capilli 
§c., which last expression he thinks to be void 
of sense, though he could understand verticem 
capitis, who are the “dogs,” v. 25, and what is 
the meaning of ab ipso? Some questions follow 
on passages in St. Paul’s epistles. (1) Eph. 
iv. 11, What are the special functions of each 
order named by St. Paul, what difference is there 
between “ pastors ” and “ teachers.” (2) 1 Tim. 
ii. 1, 2, What difference between “prayers ” and 
“supplications,” &c. (3) Rom. xi. 28. How 
cany the people of Israel be at the same time 
friends and enemies; why enemies for the sake 
of Christians, friends for that of the fathers? 
(4) Col. ii. 18, nemo vos seducat in humilitate 
et religione angelorum, What angels does St. Paul 
mean: if bad angels, how can there be any 
humilitas or religio connected with them? 
Paulinus thinks that heretics must, be intended. 
(5) Col. ii. 18. 21. He asks Augustine to 
explain to him these two passages from the 


. Epistle to the Colossians, which seem to him to | 
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contradict each other: what “ show of wizdom ” 
(zatio sapientiae) can there be in “ will worship ” 
(superstitio) and how can “neglect of the body ” 
(non parcendum corpori) agree with “satisfying 
of the flesh” (saturitas carnis), which seems 
contrary to St. Paul’s own practice as mentioned ° 
1 Cor. ix. 27. He also asks Augustine to explain 
to him how it came to pass that our Lord was 
and was not recognised by the women and 
disciples on the Day of Resurrection, how He 
came to be known by the latter in the “ break- 
ing of bread;” what did He mean by bidding 
Mary not to touch Him until after His ascension 
(John xx. 17), as to which he supposes that He 
meant that He was to be touched by faith here- 
after, though not then by the hand. Again, 
what did Symeon mean by his words to the 
Virgin Mother (Luke ii. 34, 35), what “sword ” 
was it that was to pierce her soul, was it the 
word of God; and how could this cause the 
“thoughts of many hearts” to be “revealed”? 
These questions he doubts not that Augustine 
will be able to explain to him. (Zp. L.) In 
replying to them, St. Augustine says, that he 
has consulted MSS., in order to consider various 
readings of some of the passages, especially how 
they stand in the original Greek, (of N. T.) 
(1) Ps. xv. 3 (xvi. 4), he explains by reference 
to Rom. v. 20, if sins abounded, mercies abounded 
still more. (2) Ps. xvi. 15 (xvii. 14), the 
“world” here means the church, from which 
the ungodly must be rejected, and de absconditis, 
&c., means the evil harboured in the consciences 
of the bad. In v. 16 of same Psalm (xvii. 15), 
the reading porcina, which proceeded from one 
of LXX. day or dey instead of vidy or viéwy, 
Augustine mentions as erroneous, and shows 
that the true reading must imply that the evil of 
bad men must descend to their children. (See 
Hieron. Brev. in Ps. xvi. vol. vii. p. 862.) (8) 
Ps. lviii. 11 (lix. 11). Augustine shows that in 
speaking of Jews the passage means, that the 
people would not be destroyed lest the law would 
be forgotten. (4) Ps. Ixvii. 23. (Ixviii. 21.) 
The expression refers to the pride of some people, 
and by canum tworum (vy. 25) the enemies are 
meant, who had become by conversion God’s 
servants, faithful like watch-dogs to their 
masters. The words ab ipso imply God’s grace. 
Turning to St. Paul’s Epistles, he shows (1) that 
the prophets mentioned in Eph. iv. 11, are men 
like Agabus, and the evangelists are such as 
St. Luke or St. Mark. Pastors and teachers 
are the same in different aspects of their office. 
(2) 1 Tim. ii. 1. The Greek must be consulted, 
whose meaning the translators have scarcely 
reached. MSS. differ as to the reading, some 
reading deprecationes for obsecrationes (Senoets) 
and postwlationes for interpellationes (évrevéets). 
Though the difference between the words is 
very slight, he prefers to agree with the church 
that precationes (Sehoes or evxal) are to be 
understood of such prayers as are made before 
the consecration of the elements in the Euchar- 
istic Service; orationes (mpooevxa)) after this, 
which is almost everywhere followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer, and after all come gratiarum 
actiones (ebxaptottar) which St. Paul places last 
of all. (3) Rom. xi. 25, 26. There is no real 
difficulty in this passage. Those who become 
Christians are “beloved,” while the rest are 
“enemies.” The “beloved” according to elec- 
; R 
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tion are the predestinated, but those who fail 
to persevere to the end in faith working by 
love are vot included in the call, as is the case 
with some infants who otherwise would un- 
doubtedly be saved, but that they afterwards 
fell away. The case is not in all its parts 
thoroughly intelligible to us. (4) Col. ii. 18, 23. 
He confesses the obscurity of the passage, and 
would prefer to talk it over with Paulinus. 
By “philosophy ” is meant attention to useless 
subjects, including Judaism: by angels are 
meant those of them who devote their attention 
to the world, and religio, cultus of them answers 
to Opnokela. By rationem habentia sapientiac 
is meant, things of which another account can 
be given by worldly philosophy ; ad non parcen- 
dum corpori, &c., implies a superstitious humilia- 
tion by which the body is defrauded of the food 
from which it is compelled to abstain, though 
we know that no one sort of food is more 
honourable than another. (5) As to our Lord’s 
appearances after His resurrection, no doubt He 
presented more than one bodily appearance at 
different times, e.c. at the transfiguration. In 
the meaning of His words to Mary noli me 
tangere, Augustine agrees with Paulinus: the 
“breaking of bread” was no doubt a sacrament 
which unites us in acknowledgment of Him. 
(6) The “thoughts of many hearts to be 
revealed” includes thoughts of all kinds, bad 
and good; the “sword” must mean sorrow. 
‘This correspondence is interesting and also 
valuable, as showing (1) the opinions of St. 
Augustine on certain passages of scripture, and 
s(2) his just conception of the true principles 
of biblical criticism, and though the imperfect 
nature of his own qualifications for the task 
especially as regards O, T., must be admitted, 
the acuteness of his perception and clearness 


-of his judgment together with his firm grasp 


of the true function of scripture in the system 
-of the church give great weight to his opinions 
on all the points submitted to him. (3) We 
may add also, from the view which it gives of 
the attention paid by a diligent intelligent and 
-devout man like Paulinus to the text of scrip- 
ture in its Latin version, the only one accessible to 
him, and of the difficulties with which he met 
in his study of it. The three, letters to Aper 
-and Amanda, a priest and his wife, who had 
adopted a rule of life similar to that of Paulinus 
with Therasia, contain nothing worthy of 
special remark, except a wish for the welfare of 
their children, combined with approval of their 
own way of life (Zp. xxxviii. xxxix. xliy.). In 
one of two to Amandus and Sanctus he mentions 
an observation by his friend Ruffinus in natural 
history, as to the pelican in Hgypt feeding on 
serpents, and ventures on an etymology in Greek 
as tothe word nycticorax, which can hardly be 
‘called successful, He also founds some remarks 
on the Latin reading of Ps. cxl. 6, exli. 5, 
Gimpinguet caput meum) on which so much 
perverse discussion arose in the Donatist con- 
troversy. (dp. xl. 6; xli. 5.) In the first of 
.the two to Ruffinus, he laments his imperfect 
acquaintance with Greek, and asks him to 
explain the blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix.), an 
explanation which in the second of them he 
asks him to complete. (Zp. xlvi. xlvii.). In 
the letter to Alypius, besides what has already 
been mentioned, Paulinus asks him to give an 
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account of his life and conversion, and wishes 
to know what hymn of his own composition 
he has seen. (Zp. iii.). On the letters to 
Florentius and Alethius, bishops successively of 
Cahors (Zp. xlii. iii.), to Desiderius in answer to 
one from him which has perished Zp. xliii. 
(vol. i. p. 818) to Sebastianus, a hermit, 
(Zp. xxxvi.) and to Romanianus (Zp. vii.), no 
special remark need be made. In the first of 
the two to Victricius, bishop of Rouen, he tells 
him how he had learned from his messenger 
Ursus, who, as was seen above, had fallen sick 
at Nola, of his successful labours among the 
distant Morini and Nervii, how the city of 
Rouen has become filled with holy persons, how 
he had suffered persecution, and of the miracles 
performed in connection with the same 
(Zp. xviii.). In the second he declares very 
clearly the true faith in the Trinity (Zp. xxxvii.). 
The one to Licentius is partly in prose and 
partly in verse, and consists mainly of an 
exhortation to him to leave the army and devote 
himself to Christ, and to remember Augustine. 
(Zp. viii. Licentrus (1), vol. iii. 724.) The 
one to Macarius (m. 23, vol. iii. 775) describes 
the miraculous preservation of an old man 
named Valgius, afterwards at his baptism 
called Victor, who after a shipwreck, was 
carried about in the vessel to various places, 
until on the 23rd day it was cast on the shore 
of Lucania. He begs him to show Christian love 
to this man, by assisting Secundinianus, the 
owner of the ship which had been seized by the 
agent of Posthumianus, on whose property it 
was cast away, and emptied of its contents 
The case had been laid before the provincial 
judge, but his heart was hardened, and he went 
to Rome to be out of the way, whither Secun- 
dinianus and Valgius had followed him. He 
begs his friend to use his influence with Posthu- 
mianus to obtain redress for the injustice. 
(Zp. xlix.) The letter to Pammachius is a very 
long one of condolence and exhortation on the 
loss of his wife Paulina, daughter of Paula, and 
sister of Eustochium. He asks forgiveness for 
delay in writing on the ground, that seeing so 
few people he had not heard of the loss until 
some time after it took place when the news was 
brought by Olympius, and then after this of his 
own weak health during winter. Feeling deeply 
for him in his loss, he nevertheless doubts 
whether he ought to write more in sorrow or in 
thankfulness for the faith which he has shewn, 
in honouring her funeral, not with ostentatious 
pomp or gladiatorial shows, but with alms and 
good works, first presenting the sacred oblation 
to God and the pure libation (sacras hostias et 
casta libamina) with commemoration ‘of her 
whom he had lost, and then providing a meal 
for the poor of Rome, collected in great numbers 
in the church of St. Peter, following in this the 
example of scripture saints of Christ himself, 
and of the first Christians, But faith is a 
greater comfort than any words of his, by means 


of which we can walk in paradise with the souls . 


of the departed. Relying on the truth of 
scripture we can have no doubt as to the resur- 
rection, his only doubt is as to his own claim to 
admission into the heavenly kingdom. Yet the 
door, he knows, is open to all, and the departed 
wife of his friend is a pledge to himself of the 
future in Christ. Happy is she who is honoured 
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by his charity, fed with his loaves, abounding in 


his riches, for whom so many prayers intercede, 


whose head is crowned with flowers from her 
own household. (Zp. xiii. see Hieron. Hp. |xvi.) 
In a letter to Jovius his kinsman, he reproyes 
him for complaining of the weather, asa part of 
God’s work which is beyond our understanding, 
exhorts him to find time for studying scripture 
and becoming a Christian, for which his previous 
training has prepared him (Zp. xvi.). The 
last letter is one to Eucherius and Gallus, who 


had taken up a monastic life at Lerins, and from 
whom three of the brothers Augendus, Gelasius, 
and Tigridius had visited Paulinus at. Nola 
(Zp. \i.). At the end of this letter is an account, 


whether by way of postscript to the letter, or 
as a separate narrative, of the martyrdom of 


St. Genesius of Arles. Two letters addressed to 
him by St. Jerome exist, in the first of which, 


hesides the topics already mentioned, he makes 
remarks on the style of Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Victorinus, Lactantius and Hilarius, and of that 
of Paulinus himself, which he commends highly, 
as is also the case in the other of his letters. in 
which replying to some questions addressed to 
him, by Paulinus as to the meaning of some 
scripture passages, one of them concerning the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, he describes his 
style as equal to that of Cicero, an opinion 
He also disclaims entire 
‘condemnation of the works of Origen, though 


eopied by Erasmus. 


he finds great fault with the one wep) dpxav, 


(Hieron. Lp. lviii. lxxxy.). Without accepting 


the somewhat exaggerated encomium of St. 


Jerome, we may say that the letters of Paulinus 


are generally speaking clear and intelligible, 
pleasing as regards style, remarkable for 
humility of mind, an _atfectionate disposition, 
and a cheerful playful humour, free from all 
moroseness or ascetic bitterness. Many of his 
remarks both'on scripture and on other subjects 
hear the marks of good sense and sound judg- 
ment, and though free from any pretension to 
learning, show him to have been an industrious 
student and careful enquirer in the sacred 
writings in their Latin dress. 

b. Verse.—But he also wrote much in verse at 
al] times of his life, and,as we have seen, sent 


many of his poems to his friends. The earliest of 


those which are extant is addressed, together with 
a short letter in prose, and a present of ortolans 
to a friend named Gestidius, the second with one 
of oysters to the same friend. Both of them are in 
Hexameter verse. The third in Hexameter, a frag. 
ment of the Suetonian poem has been already 
mentioned, the 4th also in Hexameters, consists 
of deyout Christian prayers and reflections with 
an outline of scripture doctrine and of the 
Christian faith. The next is a longer composi- 
tion concerning St. John the Baptist, the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th are paraphrases on the Ist, 2nd, and 
136th (137th) Psalms, the first of these in 
Tambics ; a metre evidently suggested by ‘the 2nd 
of the epodes of Horace, the other two in 
Hexameters. The 10th and 11th poems are 
letters to Ausonius in reply to his reproachful 
appeals on the change of life adopted by Paulinus, 
and the consequent change in behaviour which 
he attributed to him. The 10th is partly in 
Elegiacs, a second portion in Iambics, and the 
rest in Hexameters, the 11th partly in Hexa- 
meters and the remainder in Iambics. They 
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contain earnest remonstrances against his friend’s 
imputations, a defence of his own and his wife’s 
behaviour, and entreaties to him to follow his 
example. Of the remaining poems seventeen are 
more or less directly in praise of Felix, all of 
them dated on his birth-day January 14, ice. 
the day of his death, and have consequently been 
ealled Natalitia, though not by Paulinus him- 
self. The first (Carm. xii.) was written by him 
in Spain, but with a full intention of retiring 
to Nola, A.D. 394, the second, shortly after his 
arrival there (Carm. xiii.). The third describes 
the concourse of people resorting from all parts 
to the tomb of Felix, and the power which he 
manifested of casting out devils and curing 
diseases (Carm. xiv. 21-43): 


immensi Felix gloria Christi. 


The 15th and 16th poems relate the legend 
of Felix (Frxrx, 186, Vol. IL. p. 499). The 17th 
is a Sapphic ode to Nicetas, who was about to 
return to his see after his visit to Nola, A.p. 398, 
(Carm. xvii.) He came a second time, a.D. 402, 
and his visit is mentioned with much satisfac- 
tion in the 27th poem. The 18th poem, 6th in 
honour of Felix, describes in Hexameters the 
discovery of his tomb, mentions the five churches 
built around it, and how the country people not 
only come themselves, but brought their animals 
also to be cured of their maladies by'the saint’s 
influence. He relates a wendrous tale of a 
countryman whose two oxen, his whole property, 
were stolen from him, but restored by night un- 
expectedly after long prayer at the saint’s tomb 
continued in spite of the opposition of the 
guardians of the church. Nor was this all, for 
by much weeping he had injured his sight, and 
this also he prayed might be restored‘to him : 


miseratus, Sancte, meorum 
Damna boum, miserare itidem mihi damna oculorum. 


The people laughed at him, but his prayer 
(Paulinus says) was heard, his eyes regained 
their sight, and he went home rejoicing over his 
oxen recovered and his eyesight restored. (Carm. 
xviii.) The 19th, 20th, and 21st poems, of 
which a few lines are quoted by Dungalus in the 
9th century, all of them in honour of Felix, were 
discovered by Muratori in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, and published by him in 1697. In 
order of the series they stand as 11, 12, 13, and 
belong to the years 404, 405, 406. The first of 
these, a poem of 730 lines, describes how the 
relics of martyrs had been transferred to other 
places than those in which they died, especially 
the more notable among them; how Nola was 
honoured and benefited by the grave of Felix, | 
and how a thief who had stolen an ornament in 
the chnrch containing a figure of the cross was 
discovered, partly by the agency of Felix, and 
partly by the miraculous operation of the sacred 
emblem. (Carm. xix.) The 20th poem, 12th in 
honour of Felix, contains three marvellous tales, 
one of a man who professed to offer a pig on the 
festival day, to be eaten by the poor, but fraudu- 
lently withdrew the greater part of it, and hay- 
ing been as a punishment deprived of the use of 
his limbs, on confession of his fraud was restored 
to their use by Felix, as he said, in the name of 
Christ (v. 1-303). The second story is also about 
a pig which had been devoted to Felix by a man 
from beyond Beneventum, but was unable to 
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move on account of its size. One of its progeny 
was therefore substituted; but to the man’s 
astonishment the original pig appeared at the 
place where he had rested for the night (v. 304— 
387). ‘The third is about a heifer, also devoted, 
but which being fraudulently put in harness for 
the use of the owners refused the yoke, but 
accompanied the cart which bore them to the 
shrine of Felix, and there calmly submitted itself 
tothe knife of the butcher. (Carm, xx. 388-444.) 
The 21st poem, 13thin honour of Felix, a.p. 406, 
expresses thankfulness for the return of peace, 
after the victory of Stilicho over Rhadagaisus, 
A.D. 405, a blessing which Paulinus attributes in 
great measure to the influence of Felix, whose 
praises he celebrates partly in Iambic verse, 
mentioning the names of those who had taken 
refuge with him in his retreat at Nola, when 
Rome was threatened with invasion, Turcius 
Apronianus, with his wife Avita, sister of the 
elder Melania, and their children, Asterius, also 
probably called Suerius, and Eunomia; his own 
wife, Herasia, or Therasia, Albina, widow of 
Publicola, son of the elder Melania, and her 
daughter Melania, with her husband Pinianus ; 
and lastly, Aemilius, perhaps bishop of Bene- 
ventum, and son of the Julianus, on whose mar- 
riage Paulinus wrote a poem. He then relates 
in Hexameters the story of his own early attach- 
ment to Felix, and devotion to him for Christ’s 
sake (vy. 445); the discovery of his tomb and 
erection over it of a mausoleum, the unexpected 
supply of water from Abella, for which the city 
of Nola was indebted to Felix. (Carm. xxi.) The 
22nd poem, addressed to his kinsman, Jovius, 
A.D. 399 or 400, contains an account of Scripture 
doctrine compared with statements of heathen 
writers. (Carm. xxii.) The 23rd, 7th in honour 
of Felix, A.D. 400, describes his power over evil 
spirits, and the manner in which by an acci- 
dental wound in the dark Theridius lost his eye, 
but recovered its use through Felix. (Carm. xxiii.) 
The 24th poem, addressed to Cytherius, relates 
the shipwreck of Martinianus, with instances 
from Scripture of divine preservation. (Carm. 
xxiv.) The 25th is in honour of the marriage of 
Julianus, bishop of Eclanum, with Ia, mentioned 
above, and describes the circumstances of some 
of the marriages mentioned in Scripture. (Carm. 
xxv.) The 26th, 8th in honour of Felix, speaks 
of the expected invasion of the Goths and his own 
entire trust in God and in Felix for protection. 
(Carm. xxvi.) The 27th, 9th in honour of Felix, 
speaks of his pleasure in receiving a second visit 
from Nicetas, and describes his churches. (Carm. 
xxvii.) In the 28th poem he continues this de- 
scription, and describes also his own dwelling and 
the fire mentioned above. (Carm. xxviii.) The 
29th is a fragment of nine lines. The 30th, in 
honour of Felix, is imperfect, but describes how 
the relics of saints have been carried into various 
parts of the world, and the benefit derived from 
them. (Carm. xxx.) The 31st poem is a frag- 
ment from the 13th, in honour of Felix, and 
mentions the victory of Stilicho. (Carm. xxxi.) 
The 32nd is the 14th in honour of Felix, A.D. 407, 
and is algo only a fragment. (Carm. xxxii.) The 
33rd is a fragment of the 15th in honour of 
Felix, as is also the 34th. (Carm. xxxiii., xxxiy.) 
The 35th is a long letter of condolence, in elegiac 
verse, to Pneumatius and Fidelis his wife, on the 
loss of their son Celsus, and enlarges on the com- 
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fort to be derived from the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. It mentions the loss of his own child, 
and assures his friends of the warm affectior 
entertained for them both by himself and Therasia. 
(Carm. xxxv.) The poem last in order is dedi- 
cated to a friend whom he calls Antonius, by 
which name he has been thought to denote Auso- 
nius, and consists of a discourse of the insuffi- 
ciency of the old mythological systems and of 
the advantages of the true one which he has 
himself adopted, whose Trinitarian doctrine he 
has described, and also that of final judgment, 
and of redemption through Christ, and invites 
his friend to consider the blessing of eternal life 
opened to all who avail themselves of the offer. 
(Carm. xxxvi.) A poem entitled Conjugis ad 
uxorem, sometimes attributed to Prosper of 
Aquitaine, has also been attributed to Paulinus. 

As a writer of prose, Paulinus has been com- 
pared to Cicero, as a writer of verse to Virgil; 
but though his writings show that he had 
studied both Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, no 


impartial judge can place him on a level with. 


either of those great masters, either in style or 
in power. Nor as a writer of verses can the 
writer of this article regard him as equal either 
to Claudian, to Ausonius, his own master, or 
even to Prudentius, though M. Gaston Boissier is 
of a different opinion. As Bose remarks, the 
laws of versification and prosody were undergoing 
a great change in his day, and either of this or 
of intentional neglect of those laws, the verses of 
Paulinus afford abundant evidence. Still less can 
it be said truly that they show much poetic 
power, though many of them are graceful and 
pleasing, especially his letters to Ausonius and 
his address to Nicetas. He wrote them with 
facility, took great pleasure in writing them, 
and frequently wrote them well, but they can- 
not justly claim a high rank as poetry. Ozanam 
however expresses a very favourable opinion of 
his verse-writings. (Civilisation au cinquiéme 
Siécle, vol. ii. p. 238-247.) Of the amiable and 
affectionate disposition of Paulinus, his love for 
his friends, his profound humility, and entire 
abnegation of self, his earnest piety, and devo- 
tion to the service of God, sufficient evidence 
has been already given. He was studiously 
orthodox on the Catholic doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, which he states clearly on many occa- 
sions, but seems in one of his letters to favour 
the views of the semi-Pelagians. (Zp. xxix. 7.) 
That he believed devoutly in the power and in- 
fluence of departed saints, including their relics, 
there can be no doubt; his whole life from the 
time of his retirement to Nola may be said to 
turn upon this belief, and it is difficult, or per- 
haps, as Dr. Gilly says, impossible, to rescue his 
memory from the charge of saint-worship, or at 
least an amount of veneration for his own patron 
saint, and belief in his power, derivative, no 
doubt, but direct in its exercise, equivalent in 
the ordinary use of language to worship, and 
carried, as the stories in his poems mentioned 
above show plainly, to the utmost bound of 
human credulity. In reading them, as I. I. 
Ampére remarks, one might imagine oneself to 
be seeing and listening to a Neapolitan peasant of 
our own day. (Revue des deux Mondes, 1837, 
vol. xii. p. 66.) See also his work, Littérature 
Chretienne au 5° siécle, vol. i. p. 288. 

The works of Paulinus were first published in 
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a very incorrect form at Paris, in 1516, and re- 
published at Cologne 1560. <A life of him, by 
Andrew Schott, appeared in the Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum in 1618, but the first formal life of him, 
written with great care by Sacchini, a Jesuit, 
was published without his name in an edition of 
the works of Paulinus, with ‘ Amoeboean” 
notes, by Fronto Ducaeus and Herbert Rosweyd, 
also Jesuits, at Antwerp, 1622. Forty years 
later, Peter Francis Chifflet published a work in 
two parts, called Paulinus Illustratus, in which 
some of the mistakes of the Antwerp edition 
were corrected, Dijon, 1662; and this was fol- 
lowed by a more complete and careful work by 
Lebrun des Marettes, embodying the labours of 
Chifflet, and which has formed the basis of all 
subsequent editions, 2 vols., Paris, 1685. Of 
this a reprint was published by Muratori, at 
Verona, in 1736, but containing four more poems 
discovered by himself at Milan, which had been 
published by him in 1698. A new and more 
<areful edition of these, by Mingarelli, together 
with some additions discovered by him at Bo- 
logna, and published at Rome, 1756, was included 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum, of Galland, vol. viii., 
in 1772. Cardinal Angelo Mai, in vol. v. of his 
Classici Auctores, Rome, 1827, published two 
more pieces in verse, (1) ad Deum, post conver- 
sionem et baptismum suum, (2) de domesticis 
suis calamitatibus taken from a MS. in the Vati- 
ean (Dowling, Notitia Scriptorum, p. 230), but 
M. Emile Chatelain, in his pamphlet entitled 
Notice sur les MSS. des Poesies de 8. Paul de 
Nole, says that he has been unable to find the 
MS. in the Vatican Library. Doubts have been 
entertained as to the genuineness of these poems. 
The edition of the works of Paulinus published 
by the Abbé Migne, in vol. lxi. of his Patrologia, 
is chiefly a reprint of the Verona edition, and 
contains the matter of most of the former edi- 
tions, including two letters and two poems of 
doubtful authority, but not the two poems pub- 
lished by Cardinal Mai. This work, however, is 
in all matters of reference edited so carelessly as 
to make the process extremely difficult, and the 
index which it contains is remarkable chiefly for 
itsimaccuracy. An account of St. Paulinus is con- 
tained in the 4th volume of the Bollandist Actz 
Sanctorum for June, but it only makes scanty 
reference to the poem discovered by Muratori. 
An account of him is given by Cave, Historia 
Literaria, vol. i. p. 288; by Dupin, Hist. Heci 
yol. iii.; by Tillemont, vol. xiv.; by Ceilliex, 
vol. viii. A little book was published in 1654, 
entitled, “The Life of blessed Paulinus, the most 
reverend and blessed bishop of Nola, collected out 
of his own works and other primitive authors, by 
Henry Vaughan, Silurist.” It consists of a pane- 
gyric on Paulinus, with translations of portions 
of his poems. Dr. Gilly, in his work, London, 
- 1844, entitled, Vigilantius and his Times, de- 
scribes the mode of life of Paulinus, giving him 
full credit for his piety, hut blaming greatly both 
his mode of life and his theology. A full account 
of him and of his works will be found in the 
Histoire Littéraire de la France, vol. ii. An 
_ article by I. Ampére, in the Revue des deux 
Mondes, vol. xii. 1837, has an account of him, 
with critical remarks on his works, and in the 
same Review for 1878, vol. xxviii., there is 
one by M. Gaston Boissier, on a Life of Paulinus 
by the Abbé Lagrange, published in 1877. A 
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chapter is also devoted to him by Ampére in his 
Littérature Chretienne, mentioned above, vol. i., 
pp- 271-295. The work on the MSS. of his works, 
by M. Emile Chatelain, has been already men- 
tioned. An account of him will befound in Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints, June 22. One by M. Rabanis was 
published at Bordeaux in 1840, and another by 
M. Fabre, at Strasburg, in 1862. Dr. Adolf Bose, 
professor at the Seminary of Cologne, has written 
a book in two volumes, Paulin und seine Zeit, 
Regensburg, 1856, which answers fully to its 
title, contains all or nearly all that is known 
about him, and is written with great care, mode- 
ration, and critical judgment. He avoids most 
of the legends, and also shows that the use of 
bells in churches, an invention credited to him 
by tradition, is not due to him, nor even to the 
town of Nola. 

Reference may be made on the subject of the 
ouildings to the following authorities: Canones 
Apostol. ii. 57; Eusebius, H. H. x.4; Vit. Const. 
li. 36, 39; Evagrius, H. Z. iv. 31 Vitruvius, 
vi. 10; Bingham, Zcel. Ant. pp. 392, 400, 
415, vol. ii. 392, 400, 415, 8vo. ed. Ambro- 
sius Leo, a physician of Nola in the 16th 
century, described, but not very accurately, 
the buildings and relics of Paulinus existing 
n his time, Naples, 1738. The treatise is to 
be found in the 9th volume of the Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum of Graevius, pp. 4, 72, in which 
volume are also contained papers about Naples, 
Nola, and other neighbouring places, by I. Caesar 
Capaccio, who contradicts Ambrosius Leo in some 
points. Gian Stefano Remondim, a Neapolitan 
priest, wrote a book in three volumes, in great 
detail, entitled, Della Nolana Ecclesiastica Storia, 
dedicated to Pope Benedict XIV., Napoli, 1747, 
and in vols. i. and ii. of this he describes at length 
the buildings, with plates representing the ground- 
plans of them, according to his views of their 
arrangement, and including the ancient bell 
called the bell of St. Paulinus. Remondini places 
the two principal churches in a line with each 
other, with the tombs between them, and the 
others in other parts of the general enclosure, 
an arrangement which is followed, for the most 
part, by Canina, who measured the old remains 
himself before the building of the modern church 
on the same site.  Ricerchi dell’ Architettura 
dei Tempi Cristiani, Roma, 1846. A similar view 
is taken by Zestermann, de Basilicis, in Mémoires 
couronnés de ? Académie Royale de Bruxelles, 
1847, vol. xxi. p. 138, et seq.; but Bunsen 
thought the two churches were at right angles 
to each other, which, as mentioned above, 
appears to be the true state of the case, Basiliken 
des Christlichen Roms, p. 38; Gilly, Vigilantius 
and lus times, p. 178.  Rheinwald, Kirck/. 
Archiiol. s. 52, p. 1384. Bose, Paulin u. seine 
Zeit, book 14, pp. 69, 112. [HOW Pal 


PAULINUS (9), a priest, probably of Hippo, 
mentioned by St, Augustine as haying joined 
the society of S. Paulinus of Nola, (Aug. Zp. 
149, 34.) [H. W. P.} 


PAULINUS (10), a deacon under S, Ambrose, 
whose zeal in denouncing the errors of Coelestius 
led to the Council of Carthage, A.D. 412. (Aug. 
de Peccato Orig. iii. iv. vi., c. duas epist. Pelag. 
ii. 4, 6.) He presented a memorial on the sub- 
ject to Pope Zosimus, A.D. 417, (Opp. Aug. 
Appendix, vol. x. 1724.) CE We Po] 
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- PAULINUS (1), bishop of Beziers. In the 
year 419 many terrifying portents occurred 
in Béziers, of which Paulinus gave a description 
in a circular letter (Idatius, Chron. in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. \xxiv. 715). This letter has not 
been preserved, Dupin identifies this bishop of 
Béziers with a disciple of St. Ambrose of the 
same name, but without authority (Lcclesi- 
astical Writers, i. 502, Dublin, 1722; Gall. 
Christ. vi, 295; Hist, Litt. ii, 131-25 Ceillier, 
viii. 452.) [s. A. B.] 


PAULINUS (12) of Pella, the son of a 
prefect (probably a vicarius) of Ilyricum, 
born at Pella. His father was soon afterwards 
removed to Carthage as proconsul, and the 
young Paulinus was before long sent to Bor- 
deaux to be brought up in the house of his 
grandfather, who is supposed by some, but 
without much probability, to have been the 
poet Ausonius. Late in life, in his 84th year 
(probably about A.D, 460), he wrote a poem 
called “Eucharisticon Deo sub Ephemeridis 
meae textu,” in which he returns thanks to 
God for his preservation and for many blessings 
throughout a long and rather eventful life. The 
poem, which he describes, not inappropriately, as 
“carmen incultum,” is perhaps more finished 
than we might expect to find the work of one 
whose mother-tongue was Greek. It is interest- 
ing as a piece of autobiography, and though 
referring, of course, especially to the personal 
experience of the writer, it throws some light 
on the history of his times, and particularly on 
the movement of the northern nations. ‘This 
work, originally written, it would seem, for 
private circulation, has been erroneously attri- 
buted, like certain works of Paulinus of Peri- 
gueux, to St. Paulinus of Nola. It is to be found 
in De la Bigne, Bibl, Patr. (Appendix, col. 281, 
Paris, 1579), and was edited by Daumius (Lips. 
1686). (Hist. Litt. de la France, ii. 363, where 
the events of his life are traced in some detail, 
from the account given in the poem itself; Alzog, 
Handb, der Patrologie; Ebert, Gesch. der Chr. 
Lat. Lit.; Cave, Hist. Litt. i. 290; Teufel, 
vol, ii.) (H. A. W.] 


PAULINUS (18) of Perigueux (PeTRocorius 
or PETRICORDIUS), a poet of the second half of 
the 5th century, to whom properly belong 
certain works sometimes attributed to St. Pau- 
linus of Nola, viz. Vita Martini in six books, 
a poem, “de visitatione nepotuli sui,” and a 
short poem composed as a dedicatory inscription 
for the basilica of St. Martin at Tours. Nothing 
can be clearly made*out concerning his life, or 
his parentage, save the inference from the name 
of Petrocorius, that he was most likely a native 
of Perigueux. It may be that Venantius 
Fortunatus refers to him in the lines : 


“Stemmate, corde, fide, pollens Paulinus et arte 
* Versibus explicuit Martini dogma magistri.” 


But it is perhaps more likely that he has 
fallen into the same error as Gregory of Tours, 
and confounded the real author of the Vita 
S. Martini with his more celebrated namesake, 
to whom certainly the phrases are applicable 
enough. The poem on St. Martin was probably 
written about 470, certainly during the episco- 
pate of Perpetuus of Tours (who presided at 
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the council of Tours in 461), since it is 
dedicated to that bishop, and is partly based 
on a document drawn up by him. 

The work is in the main a rather rough versi-~ 
fication of the Life of St. Martin by Sulpicius 
Severus, and of parts of the dialogues of the 
same writer; the last book has a more especial 
interest, as representing a formal account by 
the bishop of Tours of the miracles wrought at 
his predecessor’s tomb, 

The short dedication poem for the new basilica 
was written later, at the request of Perpetuus. 
The poem “de visitatione nepotuli sui” records 
a miraculous cure of the author’s grandson, by 
the joint agency, as he appears to consider, of 
St. Martin and Perpetuus. 

The works of this poet were at first published 
under the name of St. Paulinus of Nola. They 
are to be found in the patristic collections 
(Migne, Pat. Lat. lxi.), having first been edited 
by Juretus, on whose work a later edition by 
Daumius was based (Lips. 1681). (Kbert, 
Gesch, der Chr. Lat, Lit, 385; Cave, Hist. Litt. 
i, 449; Teuffel, vol. ii; Greg. Turon. de mir. B. 
Mart., and Ruinart’s note in the Benedictine 
Ed.) [HW] 


PAULINUS (14), (Pautus), patriarch of 
Aquileia, died about the end of a.p. 569, or 
beginning of a.D. 570, after an episcopate of 
twelve years (Paul. Diac. Hist. Lang. ii. 25): 
He was therefore consecrated in A.D. 557, or 
558. His episcopate is remarkable for two 
reasons, On the Lombard invasion in A.p, 568, 
he fled from Aquileia to the island of Grado, 
carrying with him all the treasures of the 
church, and the relics of various saints. (Paul. 
Diac. ii. 10; Chron. Patr. Grad. in Script. Rer- 
Lang. 393.) Hence came the translation of 
the see of Aquileia fo Grado, and ultimately its. 
division into the patriarchates of Aquileia and 
Grado, which last became the patriarchate ot 
Venice. Like the other Venetian and Istrian 
bishops he was a strenuous defender of the 
Three Chapters. Soon after his election he 
convened a synod at Aquileia which dissented 
from the decrees of the 5th General Council. 
Pope Pelagius I. was exceedingly indignant at 
these proceedings, and wrote several letters 
to Narses demanding that he should arrest 
Paulinus, who, he further alleged, had been 
consecrated by the archbishop of Milan, not at 
Aquileia, but elsewhere, such a consecration 
being uncanonical, and send him in custody 
with his consecrator to the Emperor, Nothing 
however, followed from these demands. It 
appears that Narses had been excommunicated 
by Paulinus and his party. (Pelagii I. pp. 
1-4, and fragment in Migne,; Patr. Lat. lxix. 
393, 411). He is called Paulinus by Pelagius, 
Paulus by Paulus Diaconus; the authority for 
the former name being contemporary is the 


preferable. [F. D.] 


PAULINUS (15) IL, patriarch of Aquileia, 
a prominent figure in the Adoptionist con- 
troversy, is first mentioned in a grant dated 
June 17, 776 at Eporea (Ivrea), by Charles 
the Great, to him of the forfeited property of 
one Waldand, who had joined in the unsuccessful 
rebellion of Rodgaud, duke of Friuli, early in 
that year and had been killed (Sickel, Acta Kar. 
ii, 33, 246), He is there styled “ erammaticae 
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artis magister,” and was already, or then became, 
one of the band of scholars that frequented 
the court of Charles, On the death of SiguaL- 
pus Paulinus was appointed Patriarch. The 
date is uncertain. Madrisi (50) argues that 
it was late in A.D, 776, but Jaffé (Mon. Alc. 162) 
contends that it was in A.D. 787, inasmuch as 
Paulinus died in A.D, 802 (Ann. Lauriss. Min, 
and Hinhardi Ann. in Pertz, SS. i. 120, 363), 
and the chronicle printed by De Rubeis (Mon, 
Aquil. App. 8) assigns him an episcopate of 15 
years. His close friendship with Alcuin, who 
first became attached to the court of Charles 
in A.D, 782, is strong evidence in favour of the 
later date. The account of the Monk of St. 
Gall (ii. 17 in Jaffé, Mon. Car. 693), besides 
being written 100 years later, unfortunately 
leaves the date undetermined, as though Charles 
was in Friuli early in A.D. 776, the grant shows 
that Paulinus was not patriarch in the following 
June, and Charles may have visited Friuli again 
in his journey to Italy late in a.D. 786. 

Paulinus was at the council of Ratisbon in 
A.D. 792, when Friix (176) of Urgel recanted 
his Adoptionist tenets (c. Melicem, i. 5), and on 
this occasion obtained two grants from Charles, 
dated August 4th, the first conceding to the 
clergy of Aquileia the right of freely electing 
the patriarch and exemption from certain 
burdens, the second confirming to that church 
all its possessions, especially the monastery of 
St. Maria ad Organum at Verona, the church 
of Biue in Friuli, and the hospice of St. John 
at Friuli (Sickel, ii, 54, 270). Felix having 
recanted his recantation, another council was 
held at Frankfort in the summer of 794, At 
the first session, after a letter of ELieanpus 
had been read, and Charles had addressed the 
council, the bishops asked for an adjournment 
in order to draw up a reply, which was com- 
posed by Paulinus with the assistance of the 
archbishop of Milan and the North Italian 
bishops, was adopted by the council, and ordered 
to be published throughout Gaul and Spain, 
iu copy being sent to Exipanpus (Libellus 
Sacrosyllabus). On the same occasion was 
written the letter to one Heistulf, who had 
killed his wife on suspicion of her having been 
unfaithful to him. If he desired to be saved, 
said Paulinus, two courses were open to him, 
either to enter a monastery, or to do penance 
all his life in the manner Paulinus prescribed 
(Dp. ad Heistulfum). 

Immediately after Easter A.D. 796 he assembled 
a council of his suffragan bishops at Friuli, in 
which the Adoptionist doctrines were again 
condemned, and the addition of the Filioque to 
the creed defended, and several canons were 
passed, some of which related to the discipline 
of the clergy; by others marriages within the 
prohibited degrees were forbidden, and also 
those of persons below the age of puberty; 
another forbade a man who had divorced his 
wife to remarry in her lifetime, while others 
related to the conduct of nuns, to the observance 
of Sunday and to tithes, 

In the same year a new field of activity was 
opened to Paulinus by the victories of Pippin, 
king for Italy, and Hric, duke of Friuli, over 
the Avars and Huns, and the submission and 
baptism of Tudun, a man of great power among 
the Avars with a great part of his race (Ann. 
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Lauriss, in Pertz, S. 8. i. 182). In the summer 
Pippin summoned a mecting of bishops, presided 
over by Paulinus, at his camp on the Danube, 
to deliberate about.the baptism and conversion 
of the Huns and Avars, With regard to the 
first, Paulinus decided that it should be deferred 
till the converts had received some instruction 
in the faith; and with regard to the second, 
that they should be won by gentle teaching, 
not driven to the font at the sword’s point. ‘ 
The length of their probation was to be left 
to the discretion of the priest, but was not to be 
less than seven or more than forty days, and 
directions as to the preparation before baptism 
were given. Infants, unless in peril of death, 
were to be reserved for the regular seasons for 
baptism, Easter and Pentecost. The case of 
converts whose previous baptism was doubtful 
was also dealt with (Jon. Alc, 311-318). 
Paulinus, notwithstanding the exhortations of 
Alcuin (Zp. 56 in Mon, Alc. 284), does not 
appear to have personally taken part in the 
missionary work, 

On September 1st, 799, Eric, duke of Friuli, 
was killed in Liburnia. He was the intimate 
friend of Alcuin and Paulinus, who some years 
before had addressed to him a treatise on the 
Christian life (Liber Eahortationis), in which 
he made considerable use of the treatise of 
JULIANUS (72) PomERTUS on the Contemplative 
Life. Paulinus now lamented the untimely 
death of his friend in an elegy, which shows 
how deeply he felt his loss (Diimmler, 131). 

In the early part of a.p. 800 (Alcuin, Zp, 
147 in Mon, Alc. 557) a gross outrage was 
committed at Grado, Maurice, the son of the 
doge of Venice, attacked the place and cruelly 
murdered the patriarch, an atrocity to which 
Paulinus alludes in his letter giving Charles an 
account of the business transacted in the synod 
he had held at Altinum at Easter in that year. 

About the same time he composed and sent 
to Charles a treatise in three books against 
Felix of Urgel. The mystical explanation of 
the number of days in the year in the letter of 
dedication shows that it was written in a leap- 
year, while in a letter of Alcuin’s (Zp. 148 in 
Mon. Alc. 561), written after June 800, it is 
alluded to as a recent work, and spoken of in 
terms of high approbation. Paulinus died, as 
has been mentioned, in A.D, 802 on January 11th, 
on which day he is commemorated (AA. SS. 
Jan. i. 718), ° 

Besides the works already mentioned, Paulinus 
wrote a metrical version of the creed and a 
poem on the miracle of the raising of Lazarus. 
Walafrid Strabo (De Laordiis Eecl. Rer. c, 25, 
in Migne, Patr, Lat. exiv. 954) asserts that 
Paulinus composed hymns. Madrisi from the 
resemblance of style attributed six hymns and 
one rhythm, and fragments of two others to 
him, These have been recently edited in a 
complete form by Diimmler (who gives. a full 
account of them and their MSS. in Neues Archiv 
der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichts- 
hunde, iv. 113) in Mon. Germ. Hist. Poet. Lat. 
Med. Aevi, i. 1, 123, who doubts whether any 
except the de Regula Iidei, the poem on Lazarus, 
and the lament for Eric, as to which there is 
MS. authority for the authorship of Paulinus 
ave rightly ascribed to him. UHis collected 
works were published in 1737 by his fellow. 
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countryman Madrisi, with an exhaustive life, 
disfigured however by a tendency to conjecture, 
and illustrated’ with elaborate dissertations. 
This edition is reprinted in Patr. Lat. xcix. 

: {F, D.] 


PAULINUS (16), bishop of Taurianum, on 
the N.W. coast of Bruttium, had been obliged by 
the Lombards to retire to Sicily about a.D. 590, 
where his monks had also taken refuge. As they 
were wandering about under no discipline, 
Gregory the Great, early in A.D. 591, ordered 
them to be collected in the monastery of St. 
Theodore at Messina, and, with those already in 
the monastery, to be placed under the care of 
Paulinus (Zpp. i. 40, 41). In March, 592, 
Gregory directed the bishop of Syracuse to 
appoint Paulinus to the vacant see of Lipara, 
from which he was to visit his own see when 
opportunities presented themselves (ZZpp. ii. 16, 
17). Finally, in 599, Gregory commissioned 
him with certain other bishops to hold an 
inquiry into certain charges made by the clergy 
of Rhegium against their bishop. (Zpp. ix. 
47, 48.) {F. D.] 


PAULINUS (17), priest of the monastery 
of St. Erasmus on mount Soracte. Gregory the 
Great, early in 591, directed the sub-deacon, 
Anthemius, to pay him two solidi. (Zpp. i. 24.) 

[F. D.] 


PAULINUS (18), bishop or unknown see, 
and HoNoRATUS (28), refused to communicate 
with Maximus (18), bishop of Salona, and were 
in consequence persecuted by him, and obliged to 
give bail not to leave the city or their own 
houses. Gregory the Great, early in 596, wrote 
to Maximus ordering him to cease persecuting 
them, and to allow them to go to Rome or 
elsewhere as they wished. (Zipp. vi. 25, 26.) 

[F. D. 


. PAULINUS (19), bishop of Tegessis, an 
otherwise unknown see in Numidia, was accused 
of simony and violent treatment of his clergy. 
Gregory the Great, early in A.D. 602, directed 
Victor the primate, and Columbus, a bishop of 
Numidia, to hold-an inquiry into these charges. 
(Zpp. xii. 28, 29.) [F. D.] 


PAULINUS (20), the first Christian mission- 
ary from Rome to Northumbria, and the bishop 
who begins the recognized succession in the 
archiepiscopal see of York. 

Alcuin (De SiS. Heel. Ebor. 135-6) says that 
Paulinus was a citizen of Rome, and, on the wall 
of the famous monastery of St. Andrew on the 
Coelian hill, his name is inscribed among the 
most illustrious inmates of that house. The 
Pseudo-Nennius, however, ascribes the evangeliza- 
tion of Northumbria to Rum, the son of Urien, 
Mr. Hodgson Hinde (Zist. of Northymberland, 
77) has suggested the identity of this person with 
Paulinus. He thinks ‘it possible that, after the 
fall of Urien and his family, Rum may have been 
educated at Rome, changing his name when he 
was ordained, as was frequently the case, If 
this were so, there would be a peculiar propriety 
in his subsequent mission into Northumbria from 
tke Kentish Court, 
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Paulinus was sent from Rome by Gregory in 
A.D. 601, with Mellitus, Justus, and Rufinianus. 
They joined Augustine in Kent, and would take 
an active part in the evangelization of that king- 
dom. They brought with them a letter from 
Gregory to Augustine, in which We expressed his 
wish that York should be made a metropolitical 
see with twelve suffragans, 

The British succession at York had disappeared 
with the coming of the English, and the North 
had relapsed, for the most part, into heathenism. 
It is probable enough that Columba and Kenti- _ 
gern and their disciples made themselves felt in 
Cumbria and the Lothians, and possibly farther 
south, but to what extent we have no means of 
ascertaining. British Christianity found a home 
in Wales, and had no hold upon Bernicia and 
Deira in the 7th century. But the sites once 
consecrated to religious worship were remem- 
bered, and reclaimed, in part, by Wilfrid. 

Between 593 and 617, the King of Northum- 
bria was Ethelfrith, who slew the monks at 
Bangor. He had usurped the throne of Edwin, 
his wife’s brother, whom he dreaded on that 
account [Epwin]. To calm his fears he sought 
Kdwin’s life, who fled for safety to the court of 
Redwald, king of East Anglia. It was there that 
he was the subject of a marvellous appearance or 
dream. Edwin sat, or fancied he was ‘sitting, 
on a stone bench in front of Redwald’s palace, 
sick at heart as his life was in peril, and almost 
hopeless, when a stranger suddenly stood before 
him, and sought the cause of his distress. Edwin 
told his tale, and then the stranger announced his 
coming deliverance and future triumph, and when 
Edwin promised that he would not be remiss in 
manifesting his gratitude, the stranger obtained 
from him anassurance that, when the proper time 
arrived, he would accept and follow a better rule 
of life than any of his fathers had practised. To 
seal the promise, as it were, the visitant’s hand 
was laid upon the fugitive’s head, and he then dis- 
appeared as suddenly as hecame. The first part 
of the prediction of the stranger was soon realized, 
and, through the interposition of Redwald, 
Edwin was seated, in 617, on the Northumbrian 

hrone. 

Tn 625, Edwin sought in marriage the hand of - 
Ethelburga, daughter of Eadbald, king of Kent, 
who refused to accept a pagan son-in-law. A 
second embassy from the north revealed Edwin’s 
eagerness. He promised not merely to allow the 
princess and her suite entire freedom in their 
religious worship, but stated also that he himself 
would {adopt the lady’s faith, if his wise men 
should consider it to be right and just. Here 
Was an opportunity for evangelizing Northum- 
bria, which was not to be despised, and Eadbald 
sent his daughter into the north. Paulinus 
accompanied the princess as her religious adviser, 
and, to add dignity and importance to his mission, 
Augustine consecrated him bishop before he set 
out, on the 21st of July, 625. 

Paulinus, however, found no field in North- 
umbria for spreading his religion. The king 
was respectful but quiescent; the people paid 
no attention, Paulinus had enough to do to 
preserve his little party from the taint of 
heathenism. Month after month passed away 
until the feast of Easter, 626, arrived, when an 
attempt was made upon Edwin’s life. That act 
probably accelerated the birth of Ethelburga’s 
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first child, a daughter, and Paulinus, with a 
grateful heart, thanked God for the preservation 
of his master and mistress with such fervour 
that Edwin, touched at last, promised to become 
a Christian if he could be avenged upon those 
who had sent forth the assassin; and, to show 
that he was in earnest, he permitted Paulinus 
to baptize the new-born princess, with eleven 
courtiers who chose to accompany her to the 
font. 

Edwin obtained his revenge, but loitered over 
the fulfilment of his promise. Such conduct 
might be expected from one who by long and 
’ painful experience had learned the necessity of 
caution. A letter from Pope Boniface arrived, 
urging Ethelburga to accelerate, if she could, 
the happy end, showing that many hearts in 
distant places were longing and praying for it. 
But Edwin still held back. Then it was that 
Paulinus reminded the hesitating monarch of 
what had taken place twelve years before at 
Redwald’s court. He laid his hand upon Edwin’s 
head, and asked him if he remembered that sign 
and his pledge. Now was the time for its ful- 
filment. Whether Paulinus was the stranger 
himself, or had gathered from the queen, or 
some courtier, that Edwin had seen and heard 
all this in a dream, is a matter of doubt. Edwin 
recognized the token and acknowledged his vow, 
merely asking for a little delay that his courtiers 
and subjects might, if possible, become Christians 
with him. A national gathering took place at 
Goodmanham, near York, to consider the subject. 
The arguments which were used and the part 
which Coifi, the pagan high-priest, took on the 
occasion are too well known to be repeated 
{Corrr]. The result was that the Northumbrian 
king and court and many of the people became 
Christians. A little chapel or oratory of wood, 
dedicated to St. Peter, was hastily constructed 
at York, and in it, on Easter Sunday, 627, the 
king and many of his relatives and friends were 
baptized. The thankful monarch began imme- 
diately to enclose this in a large church of stone, 
but the chapel was for a long time preserved as 
a sacred relic. The builders of the glorious 
minster at York were not ashamed of its humble 
beginning. 

Northumbria was now opened to the missionary 
work of Paulinus, and his time seems to have 
been fully occupied. The kingdom of Edwin 
was a very extensive one, and his influence as 
Bretwalda was wider still. We hear of Pau- 
linus making a convert of Blecca, the reeve of 
Lincoln, and through his means a church was 
erected on the summit of that noble hill in 
which Paulinus consecrated Archbishop Honorius 
in 627. Soon after this he is said to have 
founded Southwell minster, and his appearance 
was described to Beda as he stood in the river 
baptizing convert after convert in king Kdwin’s 
presence, 


Mark him, of shoulders curved, and stature tall, 
Black hair, and vivid eyes, and meagre cheek. 


At Donafeld, probably the modern Doncaster, 
amid the remains of the Roman camp, there was 
a Christian basilica with a stone altar, which 
may be ascribed to Paulinus, At Dewsbury, in 
the West Riding, was a stone cross bearing an 
inscription which stated that he preached there ; 
whilst at Whalley in Lancashire and near Easing- 
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wold, close to York, there were other crosses 
connected with his name. He is said to have 
baptized very many at Brafferton and Catterick. 
In Bernicia, we have a streamlet in the northern 
part of the present county of Northumberland, 
which, in Pallinsburn, retains the great preacher’s 
name, who is said, also, to have been occupied in 
instructing and baptizing for thirty-six con- 
tinuous days at Adgebrin or Yeavering. Of 
actual churches there would be very few in 
existence, and these, in the first instance, were 
chiefly baptisteries on the banks of rivers. 
There the catechumens were assembled and 
taught, and thence they went down with their 
instructor, like the Ethiopian eunuch, into the 
water below. 

In 633, after six years of unceasing and suc- 
cessful exertion, the labours of Paulinus in the 
north came abruptly to a close. His master and 
lord, Edwin, was slain in battle at Hatfield near 
Doneaster, and the disaster was so complete that 
the new-born Christianity of the north seemed 
to be utterly overwhelmed by the idolatry which 
it had displaced. Paulinus thought that he 
owed his first duty to the widowed queen who 
had come with him into Northumbria. Accord- 
ingly he took her back, with her children and 
suite, to her old home in Kent. They carried 
with them the treasure o1 Edwin, including a 
cross of gold, and a chalice of the same precious 
metal, which were afterwards preserved at Can- 
terbury. One friend alone remained behind in 
the north, James the deacon, as he was called, 
to keep some of the fragments together, and to 
let the believers see that there was a hope at 
least of better days to come. [JAMES THE 
Dracon.] In the villages ot Richmondshire, 
where Paulinus had made so many converts, 
James sang the old hymns, and his very pre- 
sence was an encouragement and a comfort. 

Paulinus reached Kent with his precious charge 
in safety, and was there made Bishop of Rochester, 
a see which had been vacant for some time, In 
the autumn of the same year (633) he received 
by a messenger from the pope a pall designed 
for his use as archbishop of York. The pope had 
not then heard of the great disaster in the north. 
Whether or no, by virtue of the gift and the 
possession of this pall, he had a just claim to be 
considered an archbishop, is a matter for argu- 
ment; but Paulinus never went back into 
Northumbria. He is said to have been a bene- 
factor to the monastery of Glastonbury, rebuild- 
ing the church and covering it with lead, and to 
have spent some time within its walls. He died 
on Oct. 10,644, and was buried in the chapter- 
house at Rochester, of which place he became 
the patron saint. Lanfranc translated his re- 
mains, depositing them in a silver shrine, and 
giving a cross to hang over it. Among the 
relics in York minster were a few of his bones 
and two of his teeth, and there was nothing else 
in that sacred fane to commemorate his great 
work in the north, save an altar which bore his 
name and that of Chad conjoined. 

The life of Paulinus has been carefully drawn 
up in Dr. Bright’s Chapters of Early Znglish 
Church History, and in the Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of York, vol.i. The authorities on which 
the life depends are so fully stated and sifted in 
those two works that it is unnecessary to repeat 
them. {J. R.] 
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PAULUS APOSTOLUS, APOCRYPHAL 
ACTS OF [Acts or THE Arosrius (APoc.), 


p. 29], 


PAULUS.—Bishops whose Sees or Countries 
are not named, 


PAULUS (1), a bishop mentioned, together 
with Eutropius, by Orosius as having been dis- 
turbed by the errors of the Priscillianists and 
the followers of Origen. (Oros. Common. 1; 
Aug. Opp. viii. 665.) To the same two bishops 
Augustine addressed his book against Pelagius. 
(De perfectione justitiae, Opp. x. 292.) 

[H. W. P.] 


PAULUS (2), deposed bishop, mentioned in 
a letter of Gregory the Great to Theodorus, 
bishop of Lilybaeum, in a.p. 593. He directs 
that he was to continue to do penance in the 
monastery where he was, and that the church 
property found in his possession was to be depo- 
sited in the treasury of the church, and an 
inventory taken of it. (Zp. iii. 50.) [F. D.] 


Bishops arranged by Sees or Countries, 
including Africa, East, Spanish, &, 


PAULUS (8), bishop of Acci. On a stone 
inserted in the wall of the church of St. Mary 
in the Alhambra, is an inscription recording the 


consecration by him in A.D. 607 of a church of 


St. Stephen at a place called Nativola. (Hiibner, 
Insc. Hisp. Christ. n. 115; Esp. Sag. vii. 34.) 
Gams (Kirch. von Sp. ii. (2), 21) discusses the 
probable locality of Nativola. [F. D.] 


PAULUS (4), bishop of unknown African 
see. In a.p. 594, Gregory the Great directed 
him to be sent to Rome, that he might give him 
information about the increase of Donatism in 


Africa, by which Paulus had been personally 


a sufferer. By letters, two years later, it 


appears that Paulus had been delayed in going 


to Rome by the prefect of Africa, who brought 


similar counter charges against him. The chancel- 
lor, whom the prefect had sent to Rome, however, 


refused to go into these charges before 
and the latter permitted Paulus to 
emperor at Constantinople. 


Gregory, 


way, and bringing with him letters of commen- 
dation from Gregory to three African bishops. 


— Epp. iv. 84, 355 vi. 63,85 5 vii. 25 viii, 12, 13.) 


[F. DJ 
PAULUS, bishop of Ahwaz, vid. num. 44, 


PAULUS (5), 


of Aila (Elath, the modern 
Akaba), 


born in the district of Melitene, in the 


latter half of the fifth century, the uncle of 


Theodorus, appointed by Sabas the head of his 
monastery of Castellius, and admitted by him to 
a chief position in that monastery. He after- 
wards became bishop of Aila (Cyrill. Seythop. 
Vit. S. Sab. viii, No. 27; Le Quien, Or. Christ. 
iii. 759). [E. V.] 


PAULUS (6), patriarch of Alexandria, A.D. 
538 to 541. A native of Tarsus and a monk of 
the order of Tabenna, He was appointed 
patriarch by the emperor Justinian, in place of 
Theodosius, deposed for his opposition to the 


go to the 
The next year 
Paulus returned to Africa, taking Rome on the 
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synod of Chalcedon. [THxopostus.] He was 
consecrated by Mennas patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, this being the first instance of such a 
consecration. Justinian sent him to Alexandria, 
armed with ample power to.suppress by force 
the Monophysite party. Through the influence, 
however, of the empress Theodora, who was in 
secret a Monophysite, Paul was deposed by the 
council of Gaza when he had held his see about 
two years. The story of his fall is involved in 
much confusion, cf. Procopii Hist. Arcan. ¢. 27 > 
Theophan. Chronograph. i. 345, ed. Bonn. Ie 
was succeeded by Zoilus. Le Quien identifies 
him with a Paulus mentioned by Timotheus 
C. P. de Haeret. Recipiend. as the founder 
of the Paulianists. [Zomus.] (Le Quien, 
Oriens Christ. ii. 483; Liberati Diac. Breviar. 
¢. xxiii; Asseman. Bib. Orient. ii. 331; John 
of Ephesus, Hist. ecles. ed. Payne Smith, p. 250; 
Neale’s Hist. Alex. Pat. ii. 35; Renaudot, p- 143.) 

(G. T. S.] 


PAULUS (7%), bishop of Alexandria Minor 
in Cilicia Secunda (the modern Scanderoon), a 
Monophysite at the time of Severus of Antioch, 
deposed by Justin in 518 (Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 
904; Assemann. Dissert de Monophys.) [E. V.] 


PAULUS (8), Nestorian bishop of Anbara in 
Chaldza, flourished a.p. 740 and wrote epistles, 
paracletic addresses, and a disputation. (Assem. 
Bib. Ur. ii, 431, 486, iii. 172, 342.) A homily 
of his for Pentecost is extant in MS. [J. G.] 


PAULUS 9) OF SAMOSATA, patriarch of 
Antioch, A.p. 260-270. A celebrated Monarchian 
heresiarch, “ the Socinus of the third century ” 
(Bishop Wordsworth), deposed and excommuni- 
cated for his heretical teaching with respect to 
the Divinity of our Blessed Lord, A.D. 269. Of 
the early life of Paulus we are totally ignorant. 
We may conclude from his designation that he 
was a native of Samosata, the royal city of 
Syria, where he may not improbably have be- 
come known to Zenobia, the celebrated and 
brilliant Queen of Palmyra, to whom his quick 
and ready intellect would recommend him, and 
through whom Cave and others ascribe his 
advancement to the highest post in the Syrian 
church. Dr. Newman calls attention to the 
fact, that the beginning of Paul’s episcopate 
synchronizes with the commencement of the 
successes of Zenobia’s husband Odenathus against 
Sapor (Arians of the Fourth Cent. p- 4, note 6). 
Athanasius distinctly calls her Paul’s patroness 
—Matrov mpodotn rod Soapocdrews (Athan. 
Hist. Ar. c. 71). To Zenobia we may cer- 
tainly attribute his appointment to the civil 
office of “Procurator Ducenarius” (so called 
from the holder receiving a salary of 200 
sestertia), on which we are told he prided 
himself much more than on his office as bishop. 
At Antioch he would form one of the brilliant 
intellectual circle, of which Longinus the rhe- 
torician was one of the most distinguished 
members, the influence of which could not fail 
to be injurious to the maintenance of rigid 
orthodoxy. Zenobia was herself a Jewess, and 
Paul’s divergences from the orthodox faith may 
be partly attributable to his desire to make the 
doctrines of Christianity more palatable to his 


patroness and to the professors of the neo-Pla« 


our 
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tonic philosophy by whom she was surrounded. 
Although the influence of his imperial protec- 
tress was insufficient to prevent the condemnation 
of Paul’s heresies or ultimately to secure him from 
deposition, yet through her means, after his ex- 
communication, he remained in possession of 
the cathedral and the episcopal residence and the 
temporalities of his see, until Zenobia’s defeat 
by Aurelian deprived him of her powerful sup- 
port (Euseb. H. £. vii. 30). $ 

Our only knowledge of the career and character 
of Paul of Samosata is derived from the ency- 
clical letter of the bishops and clergy by whom 
he was condemned. We may perhaps be war- 
ranted in making some deduction from the 
passionate language of heated polemical oppo- 
nents, but the charges made are too definite, 
and, as Neander remarks, unhappily accord too 
well with what we learn from other sources con- 
cerning the bishops and leading clergy of the chief 
cities of the Eastern world at that time, to allow 
us to set them wholly aside or even to look upon 
them as seriously exaggerated. Besides, it can- 
not be regarded as probable that circular letters 
addressed by the leading prelates of the East to 
all the churches of the Empire would contain 
ungrounded calumnies against a brother bishop ; 
a conclusion to which even Gibbon has remarked, 
we should be “driven,” if we were desirous of 
“extenuating the vices of Paul.” 

The picture drawn of Paul in this synodical 
epistle is a most unfavourable one. He is 
described as haughty, ostentatious, vainglorious, 
worldly-minded, a lover of pomp and parade, 
avaricious and rapacious, self-indulgent and 
Juxurious, and one whose manner of life laid him 
open to grave suspicions of immorality. He is 
set before us as a person originally of humble 
birth and extreme poverty, who having neither 
inherited anything from his parents nor gained 
anything by honest industry in any trade or pro- 
fession, had adopted the ecclesiastical career as a 
lucrative speculation, and by the abuse of its oppor- 
tunities and the secular office he had obtained by 
the favour of Zenobia, had amassed a large fortune. 
He harassed his flock by extortionate demands, 
brought unfounded charges against them by the 
unscrupulous use of his authority, and obtained 
verdicts against them to hisown adyantage. He 
received money from suitors for the promise of his 
aid, and then left them inthelurch. “ His eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,” writes Gibbon, “ was 
venal and rapacious; he extorted frequent con- 
tributions from the most opulent of the faithful, 
and converted to his own use a considerable part of 
the public revenue.” He was charged also with 
the sacrilegious diversion of religious funds to 
his own use. When he appeared in public, he 
affected the pomp and parade of a secular 
magistrate rather than the grave and modest 
bearing of a Christian bishop. He stalked 
through the forum preceded and followed by a 
band of attendants, making a way for himthrough 
a crowd of petitioners whose memorials he made 
a display of despatching with the utmost celerity, 
dictating the replies without halting a moment. 
In his ecclesiastical assemblies he adopted an 
almost imperial dignity. He sat on a throne 
raised on a lofty tribunal (Bjjza), with a cabinet 
(ohkpntrov) for private conferences screened 
from the public gaze. His bombastic harangues, 
more like those of a rhetorician or a mounte- 
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bank than of a Christian bishop, were delivered 
with extravagant action, striking his thigh 
and stamping his feet. When preaching, his 
gestures were equally offensive to the sober- 
minded, who incurred his displeasure and laid 
themselves open to his persecutions if they 
refused to join in the unseemly tokens of admi- 
ration—the waying the handkerchief, the start- 
ing up from the seat, and the shouts of applause, 
as ina theatre, which at a later date were so 
indignantly reprobated by Chrysostom. He 
was also charged with depreciating the departed 
teachers of Antioch, and contrasting with them 
his own superior spiritual insight. He is said 
to have suppressed the psalms which were sung 
to Christ as God, which had ever proved a great 
bulwark to the orthodox faith, as modern novel- 
ties, not half a century old (cf. Caius apud Routh, 
fell, Sacr. ii. 129), and to have introduced 
others in praise of himself, which were sung in 
full church on Easterday by a choir of women, 
causing the hearts of the faithful to shudder 
at the impious language in which Paul was 
extolled as an angel come down from heayen. 
By his flatteries and gifts, as well as by the fear 
the unscrupulous use of his power inspired, he 
induced the bishops and presbyters of neighbour- 
ing churches to adopt his form of teaching and 
other novelties, His private life is described in 
equally dark colours, He indulged freely in 
the pleasures of the table, and enjoyed the 
society of two beautiful young women, as 
spiritual sisters, “subintroductae,? and en- 
couraged other clergymen to follow his example 
to the scandal of all and the moral ruin of not 
a few. However, disgraceful as his life was, 
he had contrived to lay so many under obliga- 
tions and to intimidate others by his threats and 
violence, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that any person could be found to venture to 
appear as witnesses against him (Euseb. H. £. 
vii. 30). 

But however great the scandals attaching to 
Paul’s administration of his episcopal office may 
have been, it was his unsoundness in the faith 
which, chiefly by the untiring exertions of the 
venerable Dionysius of Alexandria, led to the 
assembling of the synods through which his 
name and character have chiefly become known 
to us. These synods were three in number,* all 


® This has been called in question, and the number of - 
synods reduced to two. But the synodical letter dis- 
tinctly tells us that Firmilian went twice (is) to 
Antioch to attend a synod in the matter of Paul, while 
it is certain that he died on his way to the synod of 269, 
at which Paul was condemned. (Tillemont, Mém. 
Ecclés. iv. 296.) 

The letter of Dionysius to Paul containing his 
answers to the ten queries propounded by the latter, 
embracing most of the passages of the New Testa- 
ment in which Christ is spoken of according to his 
humanity, given in Labbe (Concil. i. 850-893), was not 
known to any ancient writers, and though accepted by 
Tillemont and Burton (Bampton Lectures, note 102) 
may safely be rejected, together with the letter of the 
Bishops of the first Synod (ibid. 843-850). (See Hefele, 
Hist. of Cownctls, vol. i. p. 119, note 5, p. 120, note 4.) 
Their genuineness is also rejected by Valesius (in 
Euseb. p. 155), Harduin, Dupin (i. 214), Pagi, Mosheim, 
Cave, Routh, Ceillier (iii. 607), and Lumper (Hist. Theol. 
Crit. xiii. 711); cf. Mohler, Patrol. i. 632; Walch, 
Ketzengesch. ii. 71, 88; Newman’s Select Treatises of 
Athanas. p. 176. 1 
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held at Antioch. The first was held in a.p. 264, 
of which Firmilian, of the Cappadocian Caesarea, 
was the president. Dionysius was prevented 
being present by age and infirmity; but a few 
days before his death (Hieron. de Vir. Jil. 69), 
he wrote an elaborate letter in defence of the 
orthodox faith to the church of Antioch, in 
which he abstained from sending any salutation 
to Paul, as bishop, but urged him to adopt the 
course duty dictated (mapyvece Ta mpoohkovTa, 
Theod. Haer. Fab. ii, 9), and sharpened the 
orthodox zeal of the assembled bishops (iid. ; 
Euseb. H. 2. vii. 27). The second synod, the 
date of which is not precisely known, was 
also presided over by Firmilian, who, when on his 
way to the third synod, in 269, was suddenly taken 
ill and died at Tarsus, the bishop of that city, 
Helenus, taking his place as president. In the first 
two synods Paul, through his dialectical subtle- 
ness and crafty concealment of his real opinions, 
(kpupivour byra Kad dmarnrdy, Euseb. H. E. 29) 
managed to elude condemnation. At the former 
synod, after the assembled prelates in many pro- 
tracted discussions had sought to demonstrate 
Paul’s errors, dmoyupvodv nad eis pavepdy wyew 
thy alpeow (Kuseb, H. Z. vii. 28) and to bring 
him back to orthodoxy, he asserted that he had 
been misunderstood, and that his language bore a 
perfectly orthodox meaning, and that as for him- 
self he had never entertained the erroneous 
opinions attributed to him, but had consistently 
followed the doctrine of the apostles. His pro- 


testations were accepted by his judges, who 


after having united in a solemn act of praise to 
God for the unanimity of their belief returned 
to their flocks. Before long, however, they 
learned that they had been deceived, and that 
Paul was promulgating the same errors as to 
the mere humanity of Christ as those with 
which he had been previously charged. Accord- 
ingly they made a second attempt to bring back 
their erring brother tothe truth. They first, 
as before, made trial of correspondence, but to 
no effect. They then met asecond time in synod, 
and passed an explicit condemnation of Paul’s 
mew doctrine. But as Paul promised to re- 
nounce his errors (ueradqoeoba emayyerhauevor) 
(Euseb, H, H. vii. 30) they condoned them a 
second time and abstained from any decisive 
measure (Huseb. u.s.; Theod. Haeret. Fab. ii. 8). 
Paul, however, kept this new promise as ill as 
he had done his previous ones. It reached the 
ears of the members of the synod from all 
quarters that his teaching was unaltered, and 
that there would be no want of testimony to 
prove it if the opportunity of bringing it forward 
were granted. ‘The matter had now reached too 
great importance to admit of any half measures. 
Nothing less than the orthodoxy of one of the chief 
chairs in Christendom was involved init. A synod, 
therefore, was conyened a third time at Antioch, 
towards the close of the year 269. Of this, 
as we have said, Firmilian having died en route, 
Helenus, of Tarsus, was the nominal president. 
The leading part, however, was taken by Mal- 
chion, a presbyter of Antioch, who had at one 
time been the president of the school of rhetoric 
in that city. Athanasius sets the number of 
bishops assembled at seventy (Athanas. de Synod. 
vol. i, p. ii. p. 605, ed. Patav.), Hilary at eighty 
(ilar. de Synod. p. 1200). Malchion, as a skilled 
dialectician, was chosen by them to conduct the 


‘to pronounce than to carry into effect. 
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discussion. he result proved the choice a wise 
one. Hitherto Paul had been examined as to 
what he held, and by his adroit selection of am- 
biguous phrases and the use of vague generalities 
he had succeeded in masking his heresy. Mal- 
chion’s line of examination waS™directed to dis- 
covering what he did not hold, and he succeeded 
“in exposing the subterfuges of the heretic, 
pursuing him to his last shifts, and reducing his 
dogmas to their naked deformity” (Neale, 
Patriarchate of Antioch, p. 52). Some frag- 
ments of Malchion’s disputation are preserved by 
Leontius (de Sectis, iii, p. 504). His heresy being 
plainly proved Paul was unanimously condemned, 
and the synod pronounced his deposition and 
excommunication, which they notified to Diony- 
sius, bishop of Rome, Maximus, bishop of Alex- 
andria and to the other bishops of the church, 
in an encyclical letter, probably the work of 
Malchion, large portions of which are preserved 
by Eusebius (H. Z. vii, 30). In the same letter 
the assembled fathers announced that they had 
of their own authority appointed Domnus, the 
son of Paul’s predecessor, Demetrianus, to the 
vacant chair. Such an invasion of the rights of 
the clergy and the people of the diocese would 
nardly have been ventured on by the assembled 
prelates but for an apprehension of the strength 
of the partisans of the deposed bishop by whom 
their condemnation would be reversed, either by 
the re-election of Paul himself or the substitution 
of an adherent ofhis. The result proved the justice 
of their fear. The sentence of deposition was easier 
Popular 
tumults were excited by his partisans. Zenobia 
supported her favourite in his episcopal position, 
while the irregularity of Domnus’s appointment 
alienated many of the orthodox party. For two 
years Paul retained possession of the cathedral, 
and of the bishop’s house of residence attached 
to it, and asserted his rights as the ruler of the 
church of Antioch. On the defeat of Zenobia by 
Aurelian towards the end of $72, the Catholic 
prelates made a representation to him of what 
they termed Paul’s “ audacity ” (thy, 70d Mataov 
Gpacdrnra, Theod. 1,s.). Aurelian, though still a 
pagan, acknowledged the justice of their plea, 
“ deeming it,” writes Theodoret, “ only just that 
one who refused to submit to the decree of 
those of the same faith with himself should be 
cut off from their fellowship ” (Theod. H. 2. u.s.). 
As a safeguard, however, against mistake, 
Aurelian, conscious of his own ignorance of eccle- 
siastical law, shrewdly relegated the decision 
of the point to the bishop of Rome and the 
Italian prelates, decreeing that the residence 
should be considered to belong to the person 
whom they recognised by letters of communion 
(Euseb. H. #. vii. 30). The remark of Gibbon 
on this deserves attention. ‘‘ While we applaud 
the justice, we-should not overlook the policy 
of Aurelian ; who was desirous of restoring and 
cementing the dependence of the provinces on 
the capital by every means which could bind 
the interest or prejudices of any part of his 
subjects.” Aurelian’s decision sealed Paul’s fate. 
The Italian bishops were not slow in signifying 
which of the rival prelates was recognised by 
them, and Paul was driven with the utmost 
ignominy (uerd Tijs eoxdrns aicxtyns) from the 
temporalities of the church, and so, in Cyril’s 
words, “came to a most shameful end,” and 
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Domnus, in spite of the irregularity of his ap- 
pointment, was generally recognised as patriarch 
(Bus. wu. s.3 Cyril Alex. Hom. de Virg. Deip. ; 
Routh, iii, 358.) 

The teaching of Paul of Samosata was a de- 
velopment of that of Artemon, with whose heresy 
it is uniformly identified by all early writers.” 
Like the Eastern heresiarch Paul held the pure 
humanity of Christ, “ He was not before Mary, 
but received from her the origin of His being ” 
(Athan. de Synod. p. 919, ch. iii. s. 10). His 
pre-existence was simply in the Divine fore- 
knowledge. He started with the unity of God, 
denying the existence of a copla or Adyos dis- 
tinct from the Father, and representing the Logos 
in God as merely that which intelligence or 
reason is inthe human heart, éomep év GvOpdmov 
rapdila, 6 1810s Adyos, tyOpwmros Fv 6 *Incovs Kal 
ev aire evémvevoey tivwev 5 Adyos—kal ay- 
ArGe mpds Tov warépa (Epiphan. Haer. 65). He 
allowed of no difference in kind between the 
indwelling of the Logos in Christ and in any 
other human being, only oneof degree, the Logos 
having dwelt and operated in Him after a higher 
manner than in any other man: évorrjjioa ev adtG 
thy coplav ds év oddev) HAA. This indwelling 
was not that of a person, but of a quality: ob 
ovciwdas GAAd Kara wodtnTa, There is no 
evidence that he denied the supernatural con- 
ception of Christ. Athanasius distinctly asserts 
that he taught @edy éx mapOévov, Gedy ex 
Na(aptr ép0évra (Athan. de salut. adv. Apoll. 
tom. i, p. 635); but he laid no particular stress 


upon it. His inferior Being was é« mapOévon 5, 


his superior Being was penetrated by the Logos, 
whose instrumentality by it was continually ad- 
vancing itselftowards God, until the “JesusChrist 
from below ” (kdrwOev) became worthy of union 
with God (2 mpoxonijs reBeororja0at). There- 
fore, although he called Christ God it was not as 
God by His nature, but by progressive develop- 
ment, ef dvOpdmwv yéyove Geds. The Deity of 
Christ grew by gradual progress out of the 
humanity. He was convicted, according to Euse- 
bius, of asserting that Christ was mere man deemed 
specially worthy of Divine grace (Buseb. H. H. vii. 
97). He taught also that as the Logos is not a 
Person, so also the Holy Spirit is impersonal; a 
Divine virtue belonging to the Father, and dis- 
tinct from Him only in conception. 

It deserves special notice that Paul’s misuse 
 gwpatixas et crasso sensu,” of the term duo0v- 
cwos, “consubstantial,” which afterwards at 
Nicaea became the test word of orthodoxy, 
is stated to have led to its rejection by the 
Antiochene Council (Athan. de Synodis, tom. i. in 
pp- 917, 922). This is allowed by Athanasius, 
though with some hesitation, and only on the 
testimony of his semi-Arian opponents, as he 
had not seen the original documents, os abrol 
pact, Thy yap emororny ovK €rxov eye (de Synod. 
tom. i. pp. 918-920), and by Hilary (de Synod. 
§ 81, p. 509; § 86, p. 513), on the ground that it 
appeared that “per hanc unius essentiae nuncupa- 
tionem solitariumatque unicum sibiesse Patrem et 


b The synodical letter of the bishops who condemned 
Paul closes, in Eusebius, with the request that the 
orthodox bishops would exchange letters of communion 
with Domnus, adding the ironical observation that Paul 
if he wished might do the same with Artemon (Hus. 
HH. E, vii. 30). 
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Filium praedicabat ” (in which words he seems 
mistakenly to identify the teaching of Paul with 
that of Sabellius), and still more emphatically 
by Basil (Zp. 52 [30]). According to the 
clear statement of the last-named writer Paul 
alleged that if Christ was not made God out of 
a man, but was consubstantial with the Father, 
there must have been some common substance 
of which they both partook, and which conse- 
quently was distinct from and prior to the Divine 
Persons themselves, and that out of it two Beings, 
the Father and the Son, were produced, like two 
coins struck out of the same lump of metal. If 
that term therefore was allowed, it followed 
that the Father was not eternal, and that there 
was a pre-existent ovofa (Athan. de Synod. i. 
919 sq.). Dr. Newman designates this as “a 
wretched sophism which of course could not 
deceive Firmilian and Gregory, but which being 
adopted to perplex weak minds might decide 
them on withdrawing the word” (Arians, ch. ii. 
p- 192). “The Council of Antioch abstained 
from the word because they rejected the heresy 
that there is One only person in the Godhead ; 
the Council of Micaea used it because they 
affirmed the Oneness of Substance in the Persons 
of the Godhead ; and both Councils agreed in 
the essence of the doctrine.” (Bp. Wordsworth, 
Ch. Hist. i. 400; cf. Petay. de Trin. lib. iv. c. 5 
n. 23 Bull. vol.'v. p. 81, 88; Def. Fid. Nic. ii. 
1, 9-13; Waterland, vol. i. p. 330; Newman, 
Select Treatises of Athan. pp. 165-176.) On the 
points of correspondence or of difference between 
the teaching of Paul and that of Nestorius the 
learned note of Dr. Newman may be consulted 
(Select Treatises of Athan. Library of the Fathers, 
vol. viii. p. 175). These points are clearly drawn 
out by the clergy of Constantinople in the 
“ Contestatio adv. Nestorium” (Labbe, iii. 338, 
cap. xiii.; Baluz.402,) and in Liberati, Breviarium, 
c. li. (Labbe, v. 741). The chief distinction was 
that Pauldenied the personality of the Word which 
the Nestorians held. ‘Nestorius circa Verbum 
Dei non ut Paulus sentit, qui non substantivum 
sed prolatitium (apopopixds) potentiae Dei 
efficax Verbum esse definit ” (Mar. Mercator, p. 
50; cf. also Facund. vi. 3, iii. 2; Leontius, de 
Sectis, iii. p. 504). 

The alleged confession of the Council of An- 
tioch against Paul’s teaching (Labbe, ii. 979 5 
Routh. Rell. Sacr. iii. 524; ii. 365), though 
accepted as genuine by Baronius, and Feuerlin, 
and in later times by Burton (Testimonies, pp- 
397-399) and Faber (Zrinitarianism, vol. ii. p- 
257), is regarded as of a long subsequent date 
(probably, according to Dr. Routh, “ post lites. 
exortas Nestorianas’’) by Tillemont, Dupin, Routh, 
and Newman, whose verdict may safely be ac- 
cepted. The question is exhaustively discussed. 
in a learned note by Dr. Newman (Select Treat. 
of Athan. Libr. Fath. viii. pp. 163-176), and by 
Dr. Routh (Rell. Sacer. iii. 365). 

Fragments of Paul’s writings are to be met. 
with in the Contestatio adv. Nestorium, in the 
Acts of the Council of Ephesus (Labbe, iii. 338), 
in Leontius Byzantinus (Contr. Nest. et Hutych. 
lib. iii.) ; and in Justinian (Lib. contr. Monophys. 
Maii Nov. Collect. vii. i. 299.) Fragments of his 
sermons, mpds SaPivoy, are also ‘given by Mai 
(ibid. 68). Many of these are also to be found 
in Gieseler’s Lect, Hist. vol. i, p. 222, Clark’s 
Translation. 
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Dr. Newman regards Paul of Samosata as 
“the founder of a school rather than of a sect” 
(Arians, p. 6). A body was called by his name 
Paulianists, or Pauliani, or Samosatensians, who 
existed in sufficient numbers at the time of the 
Council of Nicaea for the enactment of a canon 
requiring them to be rebaptized and their clergy 
to be reordained on their return to the Catholic 
Church, on the ground that orthodox formulas 
were used with a heterodox meaning (Canon. 
Wic. xix. Hefele, i. 43), The learned presbyter 
Lucian, who may be considered almost the parent 
of Arianism, was a friend and disciple of Paul, 
and, as being infected with his errors, was 
refused communion by each of the three bishops 
who succeeded the heresiarch. We see from 
many references to them in the writings of 
Athanasius, that for a considerable period after 
the Nicene Council it was felt necessary for 
Catholics to controvert the Samosatene’s errors, 
and for semi-Arians to disown complicity in 
them (Athan. de Synod. 918-920). The Paul- 
inians are mentioned by St. Augustine as still 
existing (Aug. de Haeres.), though Pope Innocent 
spoke of the heresy as a thing of the past in 414 
(Labbe, ii. 1275), and when Theodoret wrote, c. 
450, there did not exist the smallest remnant 
of the sect. (Theod. Haer. Fab. ii. 11; Epiphan. 
Haer. 65; August. Haer. 44; Tillemont, Mém. 
Eccles. tom. iv. pp. 289-303; Cave, Hist. Lis. 
i. 134; Neander, Ch. Hist. vol. ii. pp. 362-367, 
Clark’s Transl. ; Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. 
vol. ii. pp. 10-15, Clark’s transl. ; Newman, 
Arians of the Fourth Century, pp. 3, 27, 192, ed. 
1876; Select Treatises of Athanasius, Libr. of 
Fath. vol. viii. pp. 163-176 ; Hefele, Hist, of 
Councils, vol. i. pp. 118-126; Neale, Hist. of 
Patr. of Antioch, pp. 45-54; Schwab, de Paul. 
Samos. vit. atque doctr. 1839; Feuerlin, Disp. de 
Haeres. P. S.; Walch, Ketzergesch. ii. 64-126 ; 
Ehrlich, de Error. P. 8. Lips. 1745 ; Routh, Rell. 
Sacr. vol. iii. pp. 288-367 ; Bp. Wordsworth, Ch. 
Hist. vol. i. pp. 396-398 ; Bright, Notes on 
Canons of Four General Councils, p. 65.) 


PAULUS (10) IL., patriarch of Antioch, A.D. 
519-521 (Clinton, F. #.). On the expulsion of 
the Monophysite Severus by Justin after weari- 
some negotiations with pope Hormisdas extend- 
ing over a whole year, Paulus, a presbyter of 
Constantinople, warden of the hospice of Eubu- 
lus, was nominated by the emperor to the vacant 
see, and was canonically ordained at Antioch. 
He strictly attended to Justin’s commands to 
enforce the decrees of Chalcedon, and by his 
excessive zeal in inserting in the diptychs the 
names of the orthodox bishops of that synod he 
caused a schism in his church, many of the 
Antiochenes regarding the council with sus- 
Picion, as tending to Nestorianism. His conduct 
rendered him so unpopular that the whole body 
of the Antiochenes, clergy, laity, and resident 
foreigners, joined in laying an accusation against 
him of conduct unbecoming a bishop before the 
papal legates, who were at that time in Con- 
stantinople. On their departure without coming 
to any conclusion in the matter, they repeated 
the charge before Justin. Paul, being unable to 
clear himself, asked leaye of the emperor to 
retire from his bishopric, a.p. 521, This was 
granted. He was succeeded by Euphrasius, and, 
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in the words of Evagrius, “he went the way of 
all flesh by a natural death” (Evagr. A. E. iv. 
4; Theophan. p. 141; Joann. Malal. lib. xvii. 
p. 411; Eutych. ii. 152; Epistola Justini, Labbe, 
iv. 1555; Le Quien, Or. Christeii. 732). 

[{E. V.] 


PAULUS (11), surnamed Tor Buacx, Jaco- 
bite patriarch of Antioch from about the middle 
of the sixth century to 578. He was by birth 
an Alexandrian (Assem. B. 0. ii. 831), and like 
most other Egyptians in faith a Monophysite. 
His monastery, Guba Baraja, placed in Egypt by 
Le Quien (Or. Chr. ii. 1358), is shown by Asse- 
mani (ii. 74, 75) to have been in Mesopotamia 
on the Euphrates. Before his elevation to the 
episcopate we find him at Constantinople main- 
taining a successful public disputation in the 
patriarchal palace with the Tritheites Conon 
and Eugenius (Assem. ii. 329). Hither Mennas 
or Eutychius must then have been patriarch. 
He was at some time, probably then, syncellus 


‘to Theodosius, the Jacobite patriarch of Alex- 


andria, who was residing in nominal exile at 
Constantinople, but exercising full authority 
over the Jacobite congregations there and in 
Egypt. Paulus’s connection with Theodosius, 
and his success-as a disputant, were sufficient to 
mark him out for the titular see of Antioch and 
the patriarchate of the whole Monophysite body, 
then beginning to be called Jacobites, and it was 
by Jacob Baradaeus himself, who originated the 
name, that he was consecrated. But the exact 
date cannot be determined. It was in succession 
to Sergius, but (as John of Ephesus states, 
p. 81, u. inf.), “after an interval”; nor is the 
date of Sergius’s death settled (SERGIus of 
Antioch]. We cannot feel sure that he was 
consecrated before 550. Paul, notwithstanding 
that he was the ecclesiastical chief of the whole 
Jacobite body, aspired to succeed Theodosius in 
the see of Alexandria, and thither he went 
accordingly to make interest for himself, but 
how soon after Theodosius’s death, which oc- 
curred in 567, cannot be ascertained exactly 
within two or three years, He failed, however, 
through the opposition of Athanasius, a son of 
the empress Theodora’s daughter, a man of 
great wealth and influence, and a Tritheite 
(Assem. ii. 331). Retiring from Egypt he 
visited the Arab Monophysite king Aretas or 
Harith (ob. 572). In a list of celebrities who 
were flourishing in 571 ‘occurs the name of 
Paul. All that we hear of him afterwards is 
disastrous. The great persecution of the Mono- 
physites by the patriarch John Scholasticus 
broke out at Constantinople, if the year is 
right, on March 20, 571, and our Paul was one 
of four bishops who were subjected together to 
the most barbarous treatment at his hands, the 
others being Elisha of Sardis, John of Ephesus, 
Stephen of Cyprus, besides Paul of Aphrodisias 
who suffered earlier, and under whose name 
[PauLus (13)] some general particulars of the 
persecution will be found. Our Paul was in- 
veigled out of the monastery of the Acoemetae 
in Constantinople into the patriarch’s palace, 
whither the others also were brought, under 
pretence of conferring on the unity of the 
church. Here the History of John of Ephesus, 
from which we draw (Dr. R, Payne Smith’s 


| trans., p. 33) gives us an opportunity of 
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verifying the date a.p, 571. The patriarch, 
remonstrating with the four bishops, says :— 
“Jt is you who hinder the unity of the church; 
after all our efforts for fifty years, you are still 
driving it away.” He was probably reckoning 
the fifty years from the early part of Justin I.’s 
reign, in and about 520, when great efforts were 
made for the peace of the church and the main- 
tenance of the Chalcedonian decrees. [HoRMIs- 
DAS, p. 159.] The four bishops were kept in 
close custody, and the cruelties they underwent 
overcame their patience so far, that they agreed 
to communicate with the persecutor on con- 
dition of his ejecting the synod of Chalcedon 
from the church (John of Eph., p. 42). They 
then twice received the communion with him, 
loudly anathematising the obnoxious synod ; but 
when they looked to the patriarch to fulfil his 
part of the compact he put them off with the 
excuse, that he must first obtain the consent of 
the bishop of Rome. Thus they unawares “ fell 
into communion ” with the deceitful ‘‘synodite,” 
and on their loading him with reproaches the 
severity of their treatment was increased, and 
they were thrown into prison in the monastery 
of Beth Abraham in Constantinople, where their 
sufferings were protracted further. After a 
time Paul was allowed to escape, and made his 
way to Syria, where he was received with great 
displeasure by Jacob Baradaeus, who, after 
keeping him three years in suspense, on his 
humble submission, and on the intercession of 
Mondir, the son and successor of Aretas, restored 
him to communion. This was, as far as can be 
determined, in 575. In that year occurred 
the unfortunate double election among the 
Jacobites of Alexandria [THEODORUS], in which 
Paul’s complicity was asserted; then followed, 
A.D. 576, in consequence, the sentence of Peter 
of Alexandria, deposing Paul, so strangely ac- 
quiesced in by Jacob, and the convulsion of the 
Jacobite sect all over the East [Jacopus BARA- 
DAEUS, p. 331]. In 578, a new patriarch of 
Antioch, Peter of Callinicus, was appointed, and 
Paul withdrew into concealment at Constanti- 
nople, where he died in 582, as detailed by John 
of Ephesus (pp. 327-333). Paul is mentioned 
by Timotheus, the presbyter of Constantinople, 
in his De Recept. Haeret., in the section on the 
Avarpwopuevor or Haesitantes, num. 7, 8, 9. 
(Pat. Gr. \xxxvi. 57-60.) Here it is stated that 
Paul had the surname of BLACK, which serves 
to identify him with a Paul occurring in the 
enumeration of Sophronius (Hard, iii. 1289 ¢), 
who calls hint Black, not only in name, but in 
very truth. [C. H.] 


PAULUS (12), bishop of Apamea and 
metropolitan of Syria Secunda, after the depo- 
sition of Peter by Justin for his Monophysite 
tenets, A.D. 513. He attended the synod 
summoned by Mennas, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 536, at which, in the name of the 
bishops of his province he presented to Justinian 
a confession of the orthodox faith as set forth 
by the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and 
in the tome of Leo; and an anathema pronounced 
on Anthimus, Severus, and his predecessor 
Peter, and on all tainted with the same Mono- 
physite views, which had been previously laid 
before pope Agapetus on his recent visit to 
Constantinople. (Labbe, Concil. y. 22.) [E. V.] 
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PAULUS (18), surnamed or AsrA, Jacobite 
bishop of Aphrodisias and metropolitan of Caria 
in the reign of Justin II. We are indebted for 
our knowledge of him to the Zcclesiastical His- 
tory of John of Ephesus (Dr. R. Payne Smith’s 
translation). As his persecution by John Scho- 
lasticus, patriarch of Constantinople, marks a 
period in the history of the Monophysite body, it 
is important to fix its date. John of Ephesus 
says (p. 3) that, having brought down the 
second part of his history to the sixth year of 
Justin II., he was induced to enter on a third 
part by the outbreak of this persecution. The 
sixth year of Justin II. ended in Nov. 571. The 
outbreak, therefore, was in or after that year, 
and circumstances lead us to conclude that it 
was in that year. The congregations of the 
“orthodox,” writes the Monophysite historian, 
had for more than forty years (from about 530 
therefore) enjoyed peace and tranquillity, both 
in Constantinople and the suburbs, when, sud- 
denly, “in the holy days of the Lenten fast, on 
Saturday before Palm Sunday ” the emperor, at 
the instigation of the patriarch John, issued an 
angry decree commanding their churches to be 
closed, their altars to be razed, their priests and 
bishops to be imprisoned, and the worshippers 
to be dispersed; and this decree was followed 
by others like it (p. 4). If 571 was the year, 
the Saturday was March 20. The persecution 
fell chiefly on the numerous Monophysite monas- 
teries, of both sexes, which had sprung up, in 
and around Constantinople while the empress 
Theodora lived. These were burst into to give 
admission to the “synodite ” clergy bearing the 
consecrated bread, which the inmates were com- 
pelled to partake of, though it might be neces- 
sary to bind their hands and force it into their 
mouths. When a monastery had been reduced 
to obedience by personal visits from the patriarch 
himself and his clergy, and the recalcitrants 
imprisoned, the emperor and empress would go 
and carry gifts to all who had been submissive 
(p. 8). The Jacobite clergy had their orders 
annulled, and if they submitted to be re- 
ordained they might be received into the domi- 
nant church, but in numerous instances they 
were reduced to the ranks of the laity. While 
the violence of the persecution was felt chiefly 
at the capital, the provinces were not over- 
looked. The chief difficulty was with the 
bishops, and Paul of Aphrodisias was singled out 
for the first example (p. 13). The historian de- 
scribes him as an honest and simple-minded old 
man, dwelling quietly in. his monastery in 
Caria, when the patriarch had him brought to 
Constantinople and imprisoned in his own 
palace, until overcome by harsh treatment he 
was compelled to receive the communion at his 
hands, besides signing an act of submission, 
which he was not allowed to read (given by the 
historian), to the effect that he accepted the 
decrees of Chalcedon, and the jurisdiction of the 
patriarch of Constantinople. He was then sent 
back, but the “synodite” bishop of Aphrodisias 
had instructions to depose him from the epi- 
scopal office and consecrate him afresh to the see 
of the Carian Antioch, on the Maeander, at the 
far east of the province and not very distant 
from Aphrodisias, All this was done, to the ex- 
treme grief and indignation of the venerable 
bishop, and it could not have been long after- 
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wards that “death overtook him, and his old 
age descended in affliction and misery to tho 
grave” (p. 16). For other bishops who suffered 
in this persecution see JOANNES (160), PAULUS 
(11), StrrHanvs of Cyprus. (C. H.] 


PAULUS (14) CALLINICENSIS, Mono- 
physite bishop of Callinicus in Osrhoéne ; 
flourished cire. 503, according to Dionysius 
(Chron., ap. Assem. B. O. ii. p. 46), who also 
relates that he was one of the bishops expelled 
by Justin in 519 for refusing to accept the 
council of Chalcedon. He fled to Edessa, where 
he translated some of the writings of Severus 
of Antioch into Syriac. A MS. in the Vatican 
Library (Cod. Nitr. 29) contains his version of 
the controversial letters that passed between 
Severus and Julian of Halicarnassus, Concerning 
the Corruptibility of the Body of Christ, ot the 
treatise of Severus Against Julian (also in Cod. 
Nitr. 30), his Questions and Answers, his Letter 
to the Monks of the East, and his other tracts on 
the same controversy (including Julian’s ten 
Anathemas, with the Reply of Severus); also 
his treatise Against the Manicheans, and _ his 
Apology for his Philalethes. To these is prefixed 
a Preface by Paul. The subscription to the 
MS. describes him as Mar Paulus Callinicensis 


©), but not expressly as bishop; 
and assigns Edessa, A. Gr. 839 (= A.D, 528), as 
the place and time of the translation. Assemani 
takes this to be the date of the MS., which no 
doubt is a mistake. He is wrong also in attri- 
buting to him the translations made by PAuL or 
Epessa. Portions of the above translations are 
to be found in the British Museum, Add. MSS. 
12158 (6th century), 17200 (7th century). The 
Homilies of Severus, in a version older than 
that of Jacob of Edessa, contained in Add. MS. 
14,599, and in Codd. Nitr. (Vat.) 32-34, are 
probably also translated by him. See Wright's 
Catal., pp. 336, 546, 554, 555; Assem. i. pp. 
569, 571. (J. Gw.] 


PAULUS (15), bishop of Cataqua in Numidia 
(Bécking, Not. i. 644), concerning whom St. 
Augustine wrote to Olympius. Augustine wrote 
to him a letter of grave but severe rebuke for 
his misconduct and neglect of duty, a.p. 405. 
(Aug. Zpp. 85, 96; Morcelli, Afr. Chr. i. 181.) 
[OLYMPIvs. ] PE Were. 


PAULUS (16) IL., third in the list of the 
bishops of Chalon-sur-Saéne in the latter half 
of the 5th century, From the circumstance of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who mentions the consecra- 
tion of his successor Johannes I. by Patiens, arch- 
bishop of Lyons, calling him junior episcopus, it 
has been conjectured by some that he was the 
second of the name at Chalon, but nothing is 
known of his predecessor. (Sid. Apoll. Zpist. iv. 
25, Migne, Patr. Lat. lviii. 531; Gall. Christ. iv. 
862.) [S. A. B.] 


PAULUS (1%, bishop of Cirta, a.v. 303, 
during the persecution under Diocletian. Being 
interrogated by the inquisitors as to sacred 
books and implements, he endeavoured, but with- 
out success, to parry the enquiry, of which the 
result was to fix both upon him and upon 
Silvanus the charge of “tradition.” The ques- 
tion was discussed in the enquiry held by Zeno- 
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philus, A.p. 320. (Aug. c. Cresc. iii. 29, 335 
Lp, cliii. 4; Mon. Vet. Don. iv. p. 169, ed. 
Oberthiir.) LH. W. P.] 


PAULUS, of Constantina ; vid. of Tella. 


ve 

PAULUS (18) L., sixth bishop of Constanti- 
nople, elected A.D. 336 (or 340), died after three 
exiles and two restorations about the year 351, 
four or five years after the council of Sardica- 
He was a native of Thessalonica, a presbyter 
of Constantinople, and secretary to the aged 
bishop Alexander, his predecessor in the see. 
Alexander died in the twenty-fourth year of his 
episcopate and the ninety-ninth ot his life. For 
his parting advice of a choice between Paulus and 
Macedonius, see MACEDONIUS (2). No sooner 
had he breathed his last, than the two parties 
came into open conflict. The orthodox party 
prevailed ; Paulus was elected, and he was 
consecrated by bishops happening to be at 
Constantinople in the Church of Peace, close 
to what was afterwards the Great Church of 
St. Sophia. The consecrating bishops should 
have been Eusebius of Nicodemia and Theodorus 
ot Heraclea, who were the nearest neighbours ; 
but it is said that they would take no part in 
the matter. 

The emperor Constantinus had been away while 
all this was going forward. On his return he 
was angry at not haying been consulted. He 
summoned a synod of Arian bishops, declared 
that Paulus was quite unfit for the bishopric, 
banished him, and translated Eusebius from 
Nicomedia to Constantinople. This is thought 
to have been in A.D. 338, Eusebius died in 341. 
Paulus was at once restored by the people to 
his see. But the Arians seized the occasion; 
Theognis of Nicaea, Theodorus of Heraclea, and 
other heterodox bishops, consecrated Macedonius 
in the church of St. Paul; and again, the city 
became the prey of a civil war amongst Chris- 
tians, as Socrates calls it with mournful em- 
phasis ; violence and tumults blazed forth, and 
many lives were lost. The emperor was at 
Antioch. He was greatly exasperated, and 
ordered Hermogenes, his general of cavalry, to 
see that Paulus was again expelled, Hermogenes 
was on a mission to Thrace, and could take 
Constantinople on the way. The people would 
not hear of violence being done to their bishop ; 
they met force by force, rushed upon the house 
where the general had taken up his quarters, 
set fire to it, killed him on the spot, tied a rope 
round his feet, pulled him out from the burning 
building, and dragged him in triumph round the 
city. ’ 

The emperor Constantine was not likely to 
pass over this rebellion against his authority. 
He rode on horseback at full speed to Constanti- 
nople, determined to make the people of that 
capital suffer heavily for their revolt. They 
met him, however, on their knees with tears 
and entreaties, and he contented himself with 
depriving them of half their allowance of corn. 
He turned his anger on Paulus, and ordered him 
to be driven from the city. He was also highly 
indignant with Macedonius, as the origin of the 
death of his general and of so much trouble, and 
because he had been consecrated without his 
leave. Without either confirming or annulling 
the election, he returned to Antioch. , 


he 
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Athanasius was at this time in exile from 
Alexandria, Marcellus: from Ancyra, and Asclepas 
from Gaza; with them Paulus betook himself 
to Rome,.and consulted Julius the bishop. 
Julius examined into their cases severally, found 
them all staunch to the creed of Nicaea, admitted 
them to communion, espoused their cause, and 
wrote strongly to the bishops of the Last. 
Athanasius and Paulus recovered their sees; the 
eastern bishops returned to bishop Julius an 
answer altogether declining to act on his advice. 

The emperor Constantinus was again at Antioch, 
and was as resolute as ever against the choice of 
the people of Constantinople. Philippus, prefect 
of the East, was then at that city; to him 
was entrusted the task of once more expelling 
Paulus. This time Macedonius was definitely 
to be put in his place. Philippus was not ready 
to incur the risks and fate of Hermogenes; 
he said nothing about the imperial order. By 
the shore of the Hellespont was a palace, and 
joining the palace was a splendid public. bath, 
called Zeuxippus. He asked the bishop to meet 
him here, as if to discuss some matter of public 
business. The bishop came; Philippus showed 
him the emperoyr’s letter, and ordered him to be 
quietly taken through the palace to the water- 
side, placed on board ship, and carried off to 
Thessalonica, his native town. He allowed him 
to visit Illyricum, and the remoter provinces, 
and only forbade him to set foot again in the 
East. The disastrous restoration of Macedonius 
belongs to the story of that prelate. Paulus 
was afterwards loaded with chains and taken 
to Singara in Mesopotamia, afterwards to Emesa, 
and finally to Cucusus in Armenia, and there 
died. Sozomenus is not certain of the particu- 
lars of his end, but he mentioned the report 
that: he was strangled by the adherents of 
Macedonius. The same account is given by 
Athanasius. His followers suffered grievously 
at the hands of the heresiarch. First he drove 
them from their churches, then he forced them 
to communicate with him; many who refused 
were beaten to death; some were deprived of 
their property, others of their rights as citizens ; 
some were branded on the forehead, to be the 
sport of the Arian mob. It is due to Con- 
stantinus to record that he blamed Macedonius 
for this cruel treatment of the defeated friends 
of the unfortunate Paulus. 

The emperor Theodosius afterwards ordered 
-his remains to be brought back from Ancyra, 
where they were lying. The emperor himself 
received the .corpse with the greatest honour 
and reverence, and buried it in the church of 
St, Paul, which had been in the hands of the 
party of Macedonius, and in which Macedonius 
- had himself been consecrated. (Socr. Hist. 
Eccl. ii. 6, etc.;.Soz. Hist, Heel. iii. 3, ete. ; 
Athanas. Hist. Arian. ad Monach. 275; Mansi, 
Concil, i. 1275; L’ Art de vérifier les dates, iv. 
66; Theoph. Chronogr. 30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 37, 
59, in Migne, Patr. Gr. eviii.) [W. M. S.] 


PAULUS (19) IL. patriarch of Constanti- 
mople, thirty-eighth in the succession of the see, 
Monothelite, successor of Pyrrhus in Oct., A.D. 
641, and himself succeeded by Pyrrhus again. 

The emperor Heraclius died in 641, leaving 
the empire jointly to Constantinus, son of his 
first marriage, and Heracleonas, son of his 
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second by his niece Martina. In about three 
months’ time Constantinus was dead, and the 
popular verdict declared his stepmother guilty 
of poisoning him. She and Heracleonas. were 
deposed by the senate, and Constans, son of the 
dead Constantinus and grandson of Heracleonas, 
was placed on the throne. Pyrrhus the patriarch 
was regarded as the accomplice of Martina, relin- 
quished his dignity, and fled to Africa. Paul, his 
successor, was a presbyter at Constantinople, 
and treasurer of the great church. He sent 
the usual synodal letters, together with letters 
from the bishops who had consecrated him, to 
pope Theodore I. There was nothing in these 
Jetters contrary to the orthodox faith; but the 
bishops happened to call Pyrrhus very holy, 
saying that he had only left his see on account 
of the revolution and the popular animosity. 
The pope replied to the patriarch that revolution 
and popular animosity could not deprive a man 
of his bishopric; that to make the patriarch’s 
consecration valid, it was necessary that Pyrrhus 
should be deposed in a council after his cause 
had been canonically examined by the nearest 
bishops; that the presence of Pyrrhus was not 
at all necessary, as his excesses were notorious 
and his writings at hand; and that if his parti- 
zans tried to delay his condemnation, it would 
be easy to counteract their plots by getting an 
order from the emperor for sending Pyrrhus 
to Rome, there to be judged bya council. Pope 
Theodore wrote in the same strain to the bishops 
who had ordained Paulus, and sent a decree to 
Constantinople, which was to be publicly read, 
in which he rejected all that Pyrrhus had taught 
contrary to the orthodox faith, and without 
naming it anathematised the Ecthesis of Hera- 
clius.. In the letter to Paulus the pope quotes 
a letter which he had written to the emperor 
asking him to send Pyrrhus to Rome. 

In A.D. 645 Pyrrhus came to Rome with 
Maximus, a monk of noble birth, and the ablest 
of all the opponents of Monothelism, with whom 
he had been for some time discussing the ques- 
tion, and by whom he professed to have been 
convinced. Pope Theodore admitted him to com- 
munion, and treated him as patriarch, ignoring 
the position of Paulus, But Pyrrhus soon after 
went to Ravenna, and there retracted his re- 
cantation, on which pope Theodore called a synod, 
obtained the condemnation and excommunication 
of Pyrrhus, and to give all solemnity to the sen- 
tence, subscribed it in the wine of the eucharist 
cup, and laid it on the tomb of St, Peter. 

Pope John IV..and pope Theodore had both 
urged the different emperors to withdraw the 
Ecthesis, which was still displayed by authority. 
In 648 the emperor Constans put forth a new 
formulary, intended to supersede the Lcthesis ; 
it was called the Typus, or Model of Faith, and 
was the composition of the patriarch Paulus. 
The gist of it was that to talk either of one will 
or of two wills in the person of Christ was quite 
a modern invention, and perfectly unnecessary ; 
no indication was betrayed to either party, and 
all controversy on the subject or mention of the 
terms was strictly forbidden. 

Paulus had carried on some unsatisfactory 
correspondence with Rome on the subject of the 
controversy, when at length pope Theodore in 
formal synod declared him excommunicate. 
When the Roman decree arrived at Constanti- 
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nople Paulus was evidently extremely angry. 
He overthrew the altar of the papal chapel in 
the palace of the papal envoy Martin (himself 
to be the next pope), called Placidia, forbade 
the Roman envoys to celebrate the eucharist, 
treated them with harshness, and persecuted 
their partizans. He could hardly have sub- 
mitted to the mere authority of the Roman 
pope in an opinion which he held conscientiously, 
but the retaliation only made matters worse. 
It was at this time that the Zypus appeared ; in 
spite of it the controversy raged even with 
greater fierceness. 

Pope Theodore died in May, 649, and Martin, 
who had been envoy at Constantinople, was 
chosen to succeed him. He immediately held a 
council at Rome, known as the first Lateran ; 
the council was intended to dispose of the 
Monothelite controversy. The history of the 
council belongs rather to the life of pope Martin 
than to that of the patriarch Paulus; it is 
enough to say that the expression “one theandric 
operation” was denounced, and anathemas were 
passed against Theodore of Pharan, Cyrus of 
Alexandria, and Sergius, Pyrrhus, and Paulus 
of Constantinople, together with “the most 
impious Ecthesis” and “the most impious 
Typus” which Sergius and Paulus respectively 
had persuaded Heraclius and Constans to issue. 
While the council was sitting the exarch Olym- 
pius arrived to enforce subscription to the 
Typus, and to carry pope Martin to Constanti- 
nople. Olympus did not perform this office, but 
in 633 the exarch Theodore Calliopas seized the 
pope and despatched him towards the East. 
The tedious journey, the public mockery, the 
imprisonment, exile, starving and death of the 
unhappy pope belong to his own biography. It 
was owing to the intercession of the patriarch 
Paul that he was not executed. The patriarch 
was dying, and the emperor came to tell him 
what had happened to his old opponent. Paul 
in deep grief turned round towards the wall, 
and said: “It is to increase my condemnation.” 
The emperor was surprised at this remark ; 
when the dying patriarch added, “Is it not a 
deplorable thing thus to treat a bishop?” He 
died the day after Christmas, A.p. 654. What 
followed the death of Paulus belongs to the 
biography of Pyrrhus. The letters of Paulus 
to pope Theodore remain. (8. Theodori et Mar- 
tini Hpist. in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxxvii. 75-99, 
106, &c.; Theoph. Chronogr. 275, 283, in Patr. 
Graec. cviii.; S. Niceph. Patriarch C. P. De 
rebus post Maurie. 36, in Patr. Graec.0; Baron. 
Ann. Eccl. 641, vii; Pagi, 642, i, 643, iv. 
648, ii. iii. iv. xiv.; Mansi, Concil. x. 609, 610, 
673, 678, 696, 777, 787, 863.) [W. M. 8.] 


PAULUS (20) IIL, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, 45th in the succession of the see, suc- 
cessor of Theodore I., and followed by Callinicus ; 
elected in A.D. 686; died in 693, having held the 
episcopate six years and eight months. On the 
death of Theodore, Paulus, a layman, who had 
distinguished himself'as one of the secretaries of 
the sixth council eleven years before, was elected 
in his place. Nothing is known about him, except 
that he presided at the council of Constantinople 
called In Trullo and Quinisext. This council has 
been’ placed in 686, 692, and 706; the most pro- 
bable date is 692. It was summoned by the young 
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emperor Justinian, who had succeeded his father 
Constantine Pogonatus in 685, for the purpose of 
passing canons on matters of practice, as the 
fifth and sixth general councils had enacted 
canons only on matters of faith. The discussion 
of its hundred and two canons, belongs to the 
account of the Trullan council. As illustrating 
the position of Paulus III, it must be stated that 
we gather that the eastern bishops were bent, 
as at Chalcedon, on moderating the late doctrinal 
triumphs of Rome by legislating on other 
matters which would be unpalatable to the pope; 
and that the recognition of these canons by the 
east only, where they were quoted as the work of 
the sixth general council, was the first manifest 
step towards the separation of the Greek and 
Latin churches. (Mansi, Concil. ii. 922-1018 5 
Baron. Ann. Eccl. 684. xiv, 691. iv; S. Niceph. 
Patriarch. Chronogr. Brevis, viii. in Migne, Patr. 
Graec. t. © 1048.) [W. M. 8.) 


PAULUS (21) IV., patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, fifty-third in the succession of the see, 
successor of Nicetas I., and followed by Tarasius 5 
elected Feb. 20, 780 (L’ Art de vérifier les dates), 
and died 784. His short episcopate occurred 
amidst the distractions of the Iconoclast con- 
troversy. Like his predecessor, he belonged to 
the Iconoclast party. He was consecrated on 
the second Sunday in Lent. He is described 
as an honoured and venerable reader, born 
at Salamis in Cyprus, distinguished for learn- 
ing and high character. He had a secret. 
leaning towards the cause of Image-worship, 
but feared the emperor Leo IV. At length on 
August 31st, 784, after the death of Leo, having 
fallen into bad health, he suddenly resigned his 
see, retired to the monastery of Florus, and took 
the cowl of a monk. As soon as the empress 
Irene heard the news, she hurried to ‘him with 
her son Constantine VI.,.a boy of ten years old, 
and complained with no assumed grief of the 
step which he had taken: “Oh, why did you 
do this?” Bursting into tears, the old man 
answered, “ Would that I had never sat on the 
sacred throne of Constantinople! The church of 
God has been tyrannically governed; for that 
reason she is cut off from the other thrones of 
Christendom, and heaped with dire anathemas!”” 
The empress proceeded to summon to her palace 
the patricians and the principal men of the 
senate. She commissioned them to go to the 
monastery and hear what Paulus had to say. 
“Unless,” he admonished them, “you call a 
general council and correct the error which pre- 
vails amongst you, there is no salvation for you.” 
They asked him why, when he was elected 
patriarch, he had declared amidst the solemnities 
of his consecration that he intended never to 
worship images? “Ah, that,” said he,. “is the 
cause of my tears! That has driven me to 
repent and entreat my God that He would not 
punish me as a priest who had till now been 
silent, and who had refrained from fear of your 
madness from preaching the truth.” Not long 
after he died, deeply lamented by the empress 
and by the pious men of the empire. He was 
highly esteemed, generous beyond measure to 
the poor, and had won the confidence both of 
Irene and of the public. (Lheoph. Chronogr. 382, 
385, 386, .Migne, Patr. Graec. cviii.; Baron. 
Ann. Eccl. 780. ii. 784. i. iv.) [W. M.S.) 


* 
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* “PAULUS (22), Novatian bishop of Constan- 
tinople. He had been a teacher of oratory 
before his ordination. He founded’ a Novatian 
monastery, and was noted for his ascetic life. 
Socrates (H. Z. vii. 17) describes him asa typical] 
recluse ‘in continued fastings, silence, abstinence 
from animal food, and a very sparing use: of oil 
and wine.” 7 ohfsay (G. T. §.] 


PAULUS (28), bishop of Crateia, one of 
the forty friendly prelates who threatened the 
empress Eudoxia with the wrath of heaven on 
her children.for her treatment: of Chrysostom. 
(Pallad. p. 83, v.) (E. V.J 


PAULUS (24), bishop of Crete, a contem- 
porary of pope Vitalian, who in A.D. 668 revoked 
ina Roman council the decision that Paulus had 
pronounced in a Cretan council upon Joannes 
bishop of Lappa in Crete [Joannus (227). 
Vitalian addressed two letters to Paulus, espe- 
cially directing him to restore the bishop of 
Lappa, and yeproaching -him for not sending a 
legate to plead in the appeal at Rome. Le 
Quien (Or. Christ. ii. 260) dates the second letter 
Jan. 27, A.D, 669. (Vitalianus, Zpp. 1 and 3, 
ap. Migne, Pat, Lat. t. Ixxxvii. 999, 1003; Mansi, 
xi. 16, 99; Jaffé, R.P. num. 1614, 1616.) 

(J. G.] 


PAULUS (25), Jacobite bishop of Cyprus 
A.D, 624; translated many Homilies of Gregory 
Naz. into Syriac. (Assem. i. 171.) Many copies 
of this work survive in MS.; ¢.g. Br. Mus, Add. 
12153, 14549. (Wright, Catal., pp. 423, 428.) 

psd [J. G.] 

PAULUS (26), bishop of Doclea (in what is 
now Montenegro), mentioned in two letters of 
Gregory the Great to Constantinus and JoANNES 
(828), bishops of Scodra and Prima Justiniana in 
A.D, 602. He had been accused, among other 
offences of incontinence, had been convicted, and 
had confessed himself guilty, and had then been 
deposed, and Nemesion appointed in his place. 
Paulus, however, had with the aid of the civil 
authorities forcibly entered the bishop’s house, 
had carried off various things, and treated 
Nemesion with great. violence. Gregory 
ordered Joannes to inquire into the matter, and 
compel Paulus to restore any of the property in 
question that belonged to the church. What 
was his own, however, he was to be allowed to 
retain on condition of making good thereout any 
dilapidations, If contumacious, he was to be 
confined in amonastery.. If it was true that he 
had tried to reassume his office, he was to be 
deprived of communion for the rest of his life, 
and confined in a monastery (Zpp. xii. 30, 31). 
ts [F. DJ 


PAULUS (21), Jacobite, 9th maphrian of 
the East, appointed by Athanasius III, the 
patriarch, A.D. 724, “He “reconciled the people at 
Tagrit, and other Orientals, with one another 
and with the Westerns,” and died A.D. 757. 
(Gregory Barh. Chron. Hecl. ii. p, 155 (ed. Abbel. 
and Lamy); Assemani, Bibl. Or. ii. 430, iii. 111). 

vb Dah [J. G.] 

PAULUS (28) EDESSENUS, Monophy- 
site bishop of Edessa; consecrated A.D. 510 in 
succession to Peter. In the first year of his 

_ episcopate he took part with Gamalinus, bishop 
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of Perrha,* against certain sectarians who refused 


‘the use of bread, water, and wine, except in the 
‘Eucharist. 


When Justin, on his accession to 
the empire, undertook to force the decrees of 
Chalcedon on Severus of Antioch and his fol- 
lowers, he committed the task to Patricius, 
who came in due course to Edessa (November, 
519), and put before Paul the alternatives, to 
subscribe the council or resign. Paul refused, 
and took sanctuary in his baptistery ; whence 
he was dragged by Patricius and sentenced to 
go into exile to Seleucia, Justin, however, 
hoping to overcome the bishop’s resistance, 
reinstated him after forty-four days; acting 
under the advice of the patriarch Paul who 
occupied the seat of the deposed Severus: the 
design being, as Dionysius (writing in the Mono- 
physite interest, circ. 775) alleges in his 
Chronicon, to induce Paul of Edessa to conform 
inwardly to the Chalcedonian doctrine, while 
making an outward show of opposing it. But 
when he proved to be sincere and persistent in 
refusing submission, he was at length deposed 
and banished to Euchaita in Pontus, in July, 
522. Dionysius adds that this was brought 
about by Asclepius, a presbyter of Edessa, who, 
when disappointed in his expectation of being 
raised by Paul to the vacant see of Charrae, 
revenged himself by reporting the bishop’s per- 
sistency (through his brother who was Praefectus 
Praetorio at Constantinople) to the emperor. 
The result was an imperial order to Phares- 
manes, military prefect, to expel Paul and place 
Asclepius in the see, 

It was no doubt in his days of exile that he 
translated the Greek hymns’ of Severus and 
other Monophysite writers, and arranged them 
so as to form a Syriac hymnal. A MS. of this 
collection as corrected by Jacob his famous suc- 
cessor inthis see—dated in the lifetime of that 
prelate (A.D. 675), and probably written by his 
hand —is in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
17134), Of the hymns it contains, one (the 
second On the Holy Chrism) is noted by Jacob 
as an original composition of Paul’s, A sub- 
scription (in the same hand) informs us that 
“Paul bishop of Edessa” executed the work 
“when he was in the island of Cyprus in his 
flight from the Persians.” The reference is 
apparently to the troubles mentioned by Pro- 
copius, De B. P. (i. 12), and by Theophanes, 
Chronogr. (pp. 148, 144), which arose in the 
years 521-3 in the territory of the Lazi, for- 
merly called Colchis, bordering on Pontus, A 
few years before, Macedonius Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople had in like manner been forced by 
an irruption of the Huns to fly from Euchaita, 
to which place he too, and his predecessor 
Euphemius, had been banished by the emperor 
Anastasius (Theoph. pp. 120, 134, 138). On 
the death of Asclepius (June 525), Paul 
“repented” (as the orthodox author of the 
Chronicon Edessenum states), and made submis- 
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* So Assem. i. 409 n. (quoting the Chron. of Diony- 
sius). Buta letter against this sect is extant (Wright, 
Catal. p.1061 ; Overbeck, S. Hphr., Rabulae, &e., Opera, 
Pp. 230) addressed to ‘Gamalinus, bishop of Perrha,” by 
Rabulas, who died 435, It follows therefore that Assem. 
wrongly understands Dionysius to mean that Paul and 
Gamalinus were contemporary. His words must be taken 
merely to convey that each had in bis time opposed the 
error in question, =~ : 
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sion to Justinian, then acting for Justin. From 
him he obtained a letter in support of the 
petition he then addressed to Euphrasius, then 
patriarch, praying to be restored to.his see. He 
-was accordingly permitted to return to Edessa as 
bishop in March 526. He survived this his third 
inauguration less than eight months, dying on 
30th October ofthe same year, less than a year 
before the death of Justin. The Jacobites, how- 
ever, cannot have regarded him as a renegade, 
for he is commemorated in their calendar on 
23rd August, as “ Mar Paulus, bishop of Edessa, 
Interpreter of Books,” a title likewise given to 
Jacob of Edessa. J. S. Assemani(B. 0. ii. p. 46) 
falls into the natural mistake of supposing the 
Paul thus commemorated to be PAUL OF CAL- 
LINICUS, his contemporagy, suffragan, and fellow- 
sufferer, who he thinks: may have been called 
“of Edessa,” not as bishop, but as residing 
there; and of ascribing to him the translation 
of the hymns as well as of the prose writings 
of Severus. But he overlooks the title “ Bishop 
of Edessa,” expressly. given in the calendar to 
the person commemorated, and likewise in the 
MS. above described, and in two Bodleian MSS. 
(see below) to the translator of the hymns. 
Paul of Callinicus was alive in 528, whereas 
Paul of Edessa died in 526. These two Pauls 
have so much in common that one feels tempted 
to reverse Assemani’s conjecture, to suppose an 
error of a few years in one of the Chronicles, 
and to assign the translation of all the works of 
Severus, prose as well as verse, to Paul of Edessa, 
—with the explanation that he may have been 
also designated “of Callinicus,”, as .born in 
that city, or resident in one of its:monasteries, 
or possibly as having ‘occupied. the two sees 
together simultaneously (as: Thomas, of, Harkel 
is supposed to have held Germanicia along with 
Mabug its metropolis). But the dates seem too 
well authenticated to admit of this identifica- 
tion ; and, moreover, it is plain from Assemani’s 
extracts (cp. B. 0. i. p. 409 n. 1, with ii. p. 46) 
that Dionysius in his Chron. treated of them as 
distinct persons. 

_ The hymnal above mentioned consists of 365 
hymns; 295 being by Severus, the rest by his 
contemporary John Bar-Aphtunaya, abbat of 
Kinnesrin, John Psaltes his successor there, and 
others. Though the translation is no doubt in 
the main the work of Paul, it comprises a few 
hymns of obviously later date. ° Among its com- 
memorations of “‘Holy Fathers” we find not 
only some in praise of his ‘contemporaries,—as 
of Severus by John Bar-Aphtunaya, and of this 
John by John Psaltes,—but also one ‘ concern- 
ing Peter the Patriarch, called the Callinicene” 
(d. 591), and one “concerning Julian the 
Patriarch” (d, 596), both by John’ Psaltes. 
These of course were inserted by Jacob when 
he revised the collection. A few which contain 
interesting reference to events early in the 6th 
century may well be regarded as composed by 
Severus and translated by Paul ;—as e.g. three 
“On the War with the Persians” (probably 
that of 502-506); six “On the Earthquakes of 
the year 562” (a.p. 514); two “On the Inva- 
sion of the Huns” (516). That “On the 
Himyarite Martyrs” (523) is assigned to John 
Psaltes. The collection concludes with a ver- 
sion by Paul of the Gloria in Emcelsis. There 
are among the Add. MSS. of the British Museum 
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many copies complete or otherwise of this’ 
hymnal, ranging in date from the 7th to the 
13th century (Wright, Catal. pp. 330-374). A 
similar collection, ancient but undated, with a 
subscription to the like effect with that above 
cited from Add. 17134, is in Bodleian [Hunt, 
586]; and another MS. in the same library 
[Poc: 10] contains Paul’s version of the Gloria, 
amplified and embodying the Trisagion with its 
Monophysite interpolation (Payne Smith, Catal. 
pp. 513, 63), Assemani, B. O. i. p. 613 (cp. 
487) describes a copy of the same in the Vatican 
Library, No. xv., made about the year 1000. 

Bishop Lightfoot (Jgnatius, vol. i. p.185) gives 
the hymns of this collection “On Ignatius ” at 
length, with a translation. 

See, on the question of identity, Wright's Catal. 
i. p. 336; Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 63. 

The extracts from the Edessene Chronicle, and 
that of Dionysius, above referred to, are given 
by Assem, B. O. i. pp. 407-414. (J. Gw.] 


PAULUS (29), a bishop (as must be under- 
stood from his “ sacerdotium”) in Egypt, whom 
the patriarch Theophilus, while an Origenist 
(i.e. not later than 395), deposed for his opposi- 
tion to the party. Paulus found refuge at Beth- 
lehem with Jerome, who describes the bitter 
sufferings his guest had undergone. He after- 
wards obtained reinstatement by an order from 
the emperor, but was yet in Palestine when the 
Origenist monks expelled by Theophilus (now 
become their opponent) arrived there in 401, 
and in vain sought to attach him to them 
(Hieron. Apol. adv. Lib. Rufin. lib. iii, 17, 18 in 
Pat. Lat. xxiii. 469; Tillem. xi. 459, 476, xii. 
648.) (C. A.J 


PAULUS (80), bishop of Emesa, one of the 
most deservedly respected of the prelates of the 
period of the Nestorian controversy, the con- 
temporary of Cyril and John of Antioch, the 
peacemaker between the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch after the disastrous close of the 
council of Ephesus, A.D. 431. On his way to 
Ephesus Paul visited the aged Acacius, bishop 
of Beroea, by whom, being prevented by his 
years from attending the council, he was 
commissioned to act as his representative 
(Labbe, iii. 724). He reached Ephesus together 
with John of Antioch and the other Oriental 
bishops, and joined in the act of deposition of 
Cyril and Memnon (ibd. 597) and in all the 
other proceedings of the Oriental party. He 
was one of the eight Oriental deputies despatched 
to the emperor with plenipotentiary powers 
(ibid. 724). The moderation he displayed in 
these difficult and delicate negotiations was 
condemned by the uncompromising Alexander 
of Hierapolis as proceeding from a mean desire 
for reconciliation at the cost of the truth (Baluz. 
Concil. Nov. Collect. 800). The subsequent 
proceedings have been so fully narrated in 
other articles that it is needless to detail them 
here at any length. [CyRILLUs ofr ALEXANDRIA, 
i. 769, 770; JOANNES OF ANTIOCH, iii. 354.] 
Paul was a sincere lover of peace, and above 
all things anxious to put an end to the disputes 
on points of faith, the mutual violence of which 
was a disgrace to the church, a scandal tothe 
faithful, and a stumbling-block to unbelievers 
He was a man of vast experience in ‘ecclesiastical 
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matters, an accomplished theologian, possessed 
of great tact and courtesy, and one who—for 
the unblemished holiness of his life, and his 
conspicuous piety, as well as for his advanced 
age—enjoyed the confidence and reverence of 
both of the contending parties. Weary of 
conflict and anxious to obtain peace, John of 
Antioch, after consultation with the aged Acacius 
of Beroea, despatched Paul as his ambassador 
to Alexandria to confer with Cyril on the terms 
of mutual concord, a.D. 432. ‘The selection of 
one so moderate and of such high reputation, 
as mediator, was greatly pleasing to Cyril, who 
accorded a reception to Paul the friendly and 
pacific character of which surprised him (Labbe, 
Gii. 1106, 1090). After appeasing Cyril’s 
irritation at the tone of John’s letter to him, 
‘Paul presented in his own name and John’s a 
confession of faith originally drawn up by 
Theodoret. The formulary was accepted by 
Cyril as orthodox, and he in his turn exhibited 
a formulary of faith which Paul approved as 
consonant with the creed of the Orientals (ibid. 
1090). Paul was then received into communion 
by Cyril, on his exhibiting a written document 
in which he expressed his acquiescence in the 
deposition of Nestorius, anathematized his 
writings, and recognized his successor Maximian 
(Cyrill. Lpp. 32, 40, tom. ii. pp. 100-102, 152). 
On this, Paul was permitted by Cyril to attend 
the services of the church, and was invited by 
him to preach. The first occasion was the Sunday 
before Christmas Day, the second, Christmas 
Day itself. On the festival the chief church 
of the city was.crowded, who when Paul, hay- 
ing commenced with the “Gloria in excelsis 
Deo” and passed on to Is. vii.. 14, concluded 
his exordium with words decisive of the whole 
controversy, “Mary the mother of ,God brings 
forth Emmanuel,” tire: ody 7 Ocotdkos Mapia 
ov ’EupavouhrA.. The test title was received 
with loud acclamations by the congregation, 
“This is the true faith; This is the gift of 
God,” which were repeated when he proceeded 
to enunciate the doctrine of “the combination 
of two perfect natures in the one Christ,” with 
shouts of, “ Welcome orthodox bishop, the worthy 
to the worthy ” (Labbe, iii. 1095). Paul preached 
a third time the following Sunday, New Year’s 
Day, 433, with equal acceptance. Portions of 
all these sermons are still extant (cbid. 1091, 
1095, 1097). Referring for the details to the 
articles already mentioned, it is sufficient to 
state here, that to quicken John’s delay in 
accepting the terms of peace proposed by Cyril, 
Paul accompanied Aristolaus and a deputation 
of two.of Cyril’s clergy to Antioch, to lay 
before John for his signature a document re- 
cognising Nestorius’s deposition and the anathe- 
matizing of his teaching. This, eventually, 
was signed by John, and brought back with 
great joy, by Paul, to Alexandria in the 
following April (ibid. 1091). The happy reunion 
of the long divided parties was published by 
Cyril, in the chief church of Alexandria, Ap. 23, 
433. Cyril acknowledged the receipt of John’s 
formulary in a well-known letter—conveyed 
to him by the aged and successful peacemaker— 
commencing with the words of Ps. xevi. 11: 
“Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be 
glad,” “Zaetentur caeli,” &c., by which it was 
subsequently known (ibid, 1106. Baluz. 786). 
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The period of Paul’s death is uncertain. 
(Tillemont, Mém. Lcclés. xiv. (index); Cave, 
Hist. Lit. i. 419; Coteler. Mon. Eccl. Graec. 
i. 48; Clinton, Fast. Rom. ii. 240; Migne, — 
Patrol. Graec. xxvii. 1433; Hefele, Hist. of 
Councils, Clark’s Trans. iii. 127-137.) [E. V.] 


PAULUS (81), bishop of Ephesus, in suc- 
cession probably to Stephen when deposed in 
the synod of Chalcedon, A.D. 451. He was at 
some date afterwards ejected. But Timotheus 
Aelurus, patriarch of Antioch, returning to his 
see from exile in 476 under the protection of 
Basiliscus, called at Ephesus, and there held a 
Eutychian synod at which Paul was reinstated. 
On that occasion the jus patriarchicum was 
restored to Ephesus, giving Paul the title of 
archbishop (Evag. H. £. iii. 5,6; Baron. A. Z. 
ann. 476, xl, xlv; Pagi, ann. 476, xy, xviii). 
Valesius, in his note on Evagrius, explains the 
jus patriarchicum here spoken of as the right of 
consecrating metropolitans, a right which the 
synod of Chalcedon in its sixteenth action (Hard. 
ii. 628) took away from the Asian diocese and 
bestowed on Constantinople. On the original 
patriarchate of Ephesus see the Canones Arabici 
(xxxvii, xxxviii) of the Council of Nicaea (Hard. 
i. 484) and Wiltsch’s Handbook (i. 162). After 
Zeno had, in 477, displaced Basiliscus pope 
Simplicius wrote to him (Oct. 8, 477) to press 
that certain bishops whom Basiliscus and 
Aelurus had supported, Paul of Ephesus among 
them, might be condemned by a synod at Con- 
stantinople (Pagi, 477, xiii; Jaffé, R. P. 344). 
The synod was held, as Valesius shows, in 478 ; 
and we find from a letter of Simplicius in 478, 
the patriarch Acacius (Pagi, 477, xiv; Jaffé, 
345),-as also from a statement of Evagrius 
Gii 8), which Baronius (477, xi) quotes, that 
Paul had been then expelled (Tillem. xvi. 294, 
299, 300, 305). [C. H.] 


PAULUS (82), bishop of Epiphania in 
Cilicia, deposed and banished by Justin in 518, 
at the same time as Philoxenus and Peter of 
Apamea, for Monophysitism. (Le Quien, Or. 
Christ. ii, 893.) [E. V.] 


PAULUS (83), a bishop of Erythrum in 
the Libyan Pentapolis, mentioned in the Paschal 
letter of Theophilus, bishop, of Alexandria, in 
402, as successor to Sabbatius.. (Jerome, Ep. 
xevili, 26, ed. Vall.) Palladius, describing him 
as a “wretched young bishop,” relates that 
he was sent with Dioscorus, by Theophilus, 
to summon Chrysostom to the Council of the Oak 
(Pallad. p. 70; Theoph. Alex. Zp. 1, p. 94). He 
was again deputed by Theophilus (ibid. 75, 76), 
with his former companions, and a third un- 
named bishop, to produce the canons of Antioch, 
forbidding the return of a bishop after deposition 
(Le Quien, Or. Chr. ii. 618). ‘ 

ae [E. V. and W. H. F.] 


PAULUS, of Gandisapor, vid. num. 44, 


PAULUS (84), bishop of Heraclea, one of the 
leaders of the party opposed to Chrysostom. 
Tillemont gives weighty reasons against his seo 
being Heraclea in Thrace, the metropolitical see 
of Constantinople (Tillem. tom. xi. p. 597-8, 
Note \xix., tom. xv. 701). © Paulus at one 
time enjoyed the confidence of Chrysostom, who 
made use of his offices to endeavour to reconcile 
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Antoninus of Ephesus with Eusebius of Valen- 
tinianopolis, who had accused the former of 
simony and other crimes at the commencement 
of Chrysostom’s Asiatic troubles (Pallad. p. 128). 
When at a later stage of those troubles Chryso- 
stom personally visited Asia, Paul was one of 
the three bishops who received him on his land- 
ing at Apamea and whom he took as his com- 
panions in his visitation (ibid. p. 134). Three 
years afterwards we find Paul in the ranks of 
the enemies of Chrysostom, and at the Council 
of the Oak he was the first to give his vote for 
his deposition (Phot. Cod. 59, p. 60). He also 
joined in the letters to pope Innocent conveyed 
by Paternus, charging Chrysostom with having 
set his church on fire (Pallad. p. 25). [E. V.] 


PAULUS (85), ST. (6. Pot de Léon in 
Brittany), born of noble parents in Cornwall, 
and a cousin of St. Sampson, bishop of Pol. 
They are said to have been fellow disciples under 
the charge of St. Itutus at Laniltid in 
Glamorganshire. Armorica, from whence a 
large number of saints had emigrated in the 
past generation, now received help from the 
greater Britain. Sampson’s successor in the see 
of Dol was St. Maglorius, who had come with 
him from Wales. Machutus or Maclovius, also 
from Wales, became bishop of Aleth (St. Malo). 
To the number. may be added Paulus and 
Leonorius, the former of whom became bishop of 
Leon (Rees, Welsh Saints, 256). Sampson is said 
to have died in 565, and Paulus on 12th March 
573, at the age of 100 (Acta Sanctorum, 12th 
March, ii. 108-120). The MSS. of the life of 
St. Paulus, written by a monk of Fleury, are 
enumerated in Hardy’s Catalogue of Materials, 
i, 157-158. Usher 290 quotes from Aymoin 
that Paulus lived as a hermit “on the isle of 
Osa, which is separated in a direct passage from 
the continent of Armorica, called Cornu Galliae, 
by a sea of sixteen paces.” Whitaker (Cathedral 
of Cornwall, i. 15) would identify Osa with the 
island of Saintes, a little south of the opening 
into Brest harbour, and “Cornouailles ” (Cornu 
Galliae) is the peninsular projection of the coast 
south of Brest. ‘The parish of Paul in Mount’s 
Bay in Cornwall is probably named from him 
and not from St. Paulinus of York, but the 
names were early confused. Bishop Grandisson 
dedicated the church to St. Paulinus in 1336, 
and the parish feast of Paul is now on the 
nearest Sunday to Oct. 10, whichis St. Paulinus’ 
day. The day of St. Pol de Léon was March 12. 
There was always a close connection with the 
opposite coast, and’this is even shown in the 
names of the parishes. Mont St. Michel on 
the opposite side of the bay to Pol de Léon is in 
the parish of St. Hilaire, and St. Michael’s 
Mount in Cornwall (on the opposite side of the 
bay to the parish of Paul) is in the parish of 
St. Hilary. [C. W. B.] 


PAULUS (86), bishop of Merida, known only 
by De Vita et Miraculis Patrum Emeritensium, 
c, 4, 5, attributed to Paulus Diaconus (in Lisp. 
Sag. xiii. 345), is placed by. Florez between 
A.D. 530 and 560. According to the above-men- 
tioned work he was a Greek, and a physician by 
profession. He came from the East to Merida, 
and after living there many years, he was chosen 
hishop. Thereupon all the troubles from which 
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the church had suffered vanished. A long story 
is told of his curing the wife of a rich nobleman, 
who gave him in return the whole of his pro- 


perty, reserving only the life interest in a. 


moiety during his wife’s life and his own. For 
the adoption. of his nephew and_ successor 
FImELIs (6) see that article. After resigning his 
bishopric in his old age, he lived for some time 
a devotional life in a cell by the basilica of 
St. Eulalia (Zsp. Sag. xiii. 170; Gams, Kircheng. 
von Sp. ii. 1, 421. [F. D.] 


PAULUS (87), Mar. 22, bishop of Narbonne, 
one of the seven bishops said by Gregory of ‘ours 
(Hist. Franc. i. c. 28, Migne, Pat. Lat. 1xxi. 
175) to have been ordained and sent from Rome 
to preach in Gaul in the reign of Decius c. A.D. 
250 [Marrrauis (1)] (Gall. Christ. vi. 6; Hist. 
Litt. de la France, i. pt. 304-6, ii. 689-690 ; 
Tillemont, H. Z. iv. 442, 443, 469, 724). His 
acts (Boll. A. SS. Mart. iii, 369 sq.), which are 
very fabulous, assert that he was at Bourges 
before going to Narbonne. The Martyrologies 
say that the first bishop of Narbonne was Ser- 
gius Paulus, the proconsul whom St. Paul con- 
verted. [J.'G.] 


PAULUS (88), bishop of Neocaesarea, a mili- 
tary station on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
confessor, who in the persecution under Licinius 
had been deprived of the use of his hands by the 
application of red-hot iron to the muscles of the 
fingers (Theod. H. H. i. 7). He attended the 
Council of Nicaea in 325 (ibid. ; Labbe, ii. 51). 
His name also appears among those present at 
the Council of Antioch in 341 (Labbe, ii. 560). 

(E. V2] 


PAULUS (89), bishop of Nepi, sent by 
Gregory the Great at the end of A.p. 591, to 
administer the see of Naples, vacant by the 
deposition of Demetrius. Paulus found his post a 
troublesome one, and was anxious to return, which 
was at first refused by Gregory. At last, after 
some gross outrage had been perpetrated upon 
him, Gregory in May 593, allowed him to return 
to Nepi, ordered him to be paid a hundred solidi, 
and permitted him to choose one orphan boy as 
his servant. Paulus’ name appears among the 
signatures to the decrees of the Council of Rome 
in A.D. 595 (Zpp. ii, 9, 10, 15, 26; iii. 1, 2, 35; 
Appendix ad Epp. 5). [F. D.] 


PAULUS (40), of Nisrsis, Nestorian metro- 
politan of Nisibis in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. In the article Junius it has been stated 
that that writer acknowledges, that the ‘work by 
which he is known to us is translated trom a 
work by a certain Paul whom he had met with, 
“4 Persian by nation, who had been instructed in 
the school of the Syrians, in the city of Nisibis.” 
Kihn, in his work Theodor von Mopsuestia, cited 
in the article just mentioned, has carefully dis- 
cussed the few notices that can be found con- 
cerning this Paulus, and has arrived at the 
following results. 

There are but two Pauls whose claims to 
have been the instructor of Junilius deserve to 
be taken into consideration. The first, known as 
Paul the Persian, was the author of a treatise 
on the Aristotelic Logic. The knowledge of his 
history is exclusively derived from a notice in 
the chronicle of Barhebraeus (Assemani Bibi. 
Or. Ill. i, 439). “At this time (viz. about 
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A.D. 570) Paul the Persian became celebrated 
for his knowledge, both of ecclesiastical science 
and of heathen philosophy; from whom we 
possess an admirable introduction to Logic. .He 
wished to become metropolitan of Persis; but 
when the people would not agree, he made com- 
mon cause with the Magians, and went over to 
them.” This treatise on Logic has been recovered, 
being found in one of the Nitrian MSS. brought 
to the British Museum: It contains a dedication 
to king Chosroes I, (A.D. 531-581), which was 
translated into French and commented on by 
Renan (Journal Asiatique, ser. iv. vol. xix. 310, 
1852). The whole compendium has been pub- 
lished with a Latin translation and notes by 
Land (Anecdota Syriaca, iv.). The MS. gives 
the birthplace of this Paul, and though the 
name has been disfigured by transcribers’ errors, 
Kihn has no hesitation in identifying it with 
Ardeschir, the seat ot the metropolitan of the 
province of Persis, the dignity to which we are 
told this Paul had aspired. He would have 
received his instruction in Greek philosophy at 
Nisibis. A little before the end of the fifth 
century, orthodox zeal had closed, on account of 
its Nestorianism, the celebrated school of Edessa, 
and banished the professors. On _ political 
grounds, the expelled Nestorians naturally 
found a welcome in the Persian dominions, and 
the theological school of Nisibis rose on the 
ruins of that of Edessa. 

Against the identification of this Paul the 
Persian with the instructor of Junilius the date 
is a serious objection, We haye every reason to 
think that the work of Junilius was published 
about 550, if not earlier ; and we should expect 
his instructor to have gained celebrity some 
time before that. But, as has been already 
mentioned, 570 is given by Barhebraeus as the 
time when Paul the Persian flourished. But 
there is another Paul, whom Assemani (III. ii. 
92) had already identified with the Junilian 
Paul. This Paul, the subject of the present 
article, was born at Bassora, a commercial town 
-a little below the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. He was instructed at Nisibis by Mar 
Abas,* and on the elevation of the latter to the 
Nestorian patriarchate about 535, Paul suc- 
ceeded to the presidency of the school. We find 
Paul in 553 taking part as bishop of Nisibis in 
a Nestorian Council held by Joseph, who, in 552, 
had succeeded Mar Abas as patriarch. Of the 
bishops who joined with Joseph in that council, 
Paul’s is the only name thought worthy of 
being recorded; and we are told that on that 
occasion the see of Nisibis was elevated to the 
second place after Seleucia. Paul was known 
as a writer, and Ebed Jesu, in his catalogue of 
ecclesiastical writers, names Paul of Nisibis as 
the author of a commentary on scripture, of a 
disputation with Caesar, and of various epistles. 
The “Commentary on Scripture” may be iden- 
tified with the work translated by Junilius, 
and light is thrown on what is meant by the 
4¢ disputation with Caesar” by an independent 
statement by the Egyptian priest Abulbacatus, in 
his book Declaratio officiorum, §c., that Paul, the 
metropolitan of Nisibis, had written a letter 
containing an account of a theological discussion 


- a Concerning this Nestorian patriarch see the article 
Tuomas or Eprssa, 5 
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on the principles of the faith, held by him with 
the Emperor Justinian, who had summoned him 
to an interview. This agrees well with the 
well-known fondness of this emperor for theolo- 
gical discussions. The time might possibly have 
been 533, when we know that Mar Abas, who 
might have been accompanied by Paul, was sum- 
moned to Constantinople; but it is much more 
probable that Paul’s discussion with the em- 
peror took place on a later visit. Kihn conjec- 
tures the date to have been 543. On this visit to 
Constantinople he would naturally meet Junilius, 
who held high office at the Court, and who took 
much interest in theology. The authorities for 
the foregoing statements will be found in Asse- 
mani (Bibl. Or. Il. 412, 458: ILI. 87, 435, 632 5 
ii. 928). ; 

The facts which have been stated agree so 
well with the hypothesis, that Paul of Nisibis 
was the Junilian Paul that it only remains to 
notice a conjecture thrown out by Nestle ( Zheol. 
Literaturzeit. 1876, p. 668) that Paul of Nisibis, 
and Paul the Persian, may have been the same 
person. But for the identification there is only 
the common name Paul (on which much cannot 
be built, the name being a usual one), and the 
fact that the Junilian Paul exhibits familiarity » 
with logic; but this was a common accomplish- 
ment with those educated in the school of 
Nisibis. Against the identification is the twenty 
years difference of date already mentioned, the 
fact that no theological writing is ascribed to 
Paul the Persian, whose: name does not oceur in 
Ebed Jesu’s catalogue; that the birthplace of 
the two was different, Paul the Persian really 
belonging to that nation, having been born in 
Ardeschir, Paul of Nisibis having been born at 
Bassora and only called by Junilius a Persian 
because residing in Persian territory; but what 
decisively distinguishes Paul of Nisibis from the 
Paul who apostatized to Parsism is the honour 
in which the memory of the former was pre- 
served among the Nestorians. A commemora- 
tion of this Paul is made in a Nestorian Lec- 
tionary contained in a Syriac MS, at the British 
Museum (see Wright’s Catalogue of Syriac 
MSS. I. 182-188). Sai iG. Sa} 


PAULUS (41), an African bishop in Syn. 
Carth. sub Cyp. iv. de Basilide, a.D. 254, Cyp. 
Ep. 67. He is possibly the same as bishop of 
Obba in Mauritania, 47th suffrage at Syn, vii. 
sub Cyp. de Bap. 3, A.D. 256. (E. W. B.] 


PAULUS (42), bishop of Paraclus, one of the 
Palestinian bishops who attended the council 
summoned by Juvenal at Jerusalem, in 453, 
aftér the expulsion of the intruder Theodosius, 
and signed the synodic epistle addressed by Juve- 
nal to the presbyters, abbats and monks of his 
diocese, contradicting the calumnious statements 
of Theodosius respecting the council of Chalee- 
don. (Labbe, iv. 889.) [E. V.] 


PAULUS (48), bishop of Rome after Ste+ 
phanus II. (commonly called Stephanus IIL), 
from May A.D. 757 to June A.D. 767. He 
was a native of Rome, the son of one Con- 
stantine, and younger brother of his predecessor, 
both having been educated together in the 
Lateran palace under pope Gregory II., and 
ordained deacons together by Zacharias. It 
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was often the case that the archdeacons of 
Rome were commended by their position and 
influence as successors to the popedom; and in 
this case also, after the death of Stephen, the 
archdeacon Theophylact was selected by one 
party of the Roman people, who assembled at 
his house in his support; but the choice of a 
larger and more influential party fell upon 
Paul, who does not seem to have courted promo- 
tion, having remained in the Lateran, where he 
attended his brother during his illness. He is 
said to have been preferred to the archdeacon as 
being astronger man (probably less advanced in 
years), and he was elected and ordained (prob- 
ably May 29) without opposition from the other 
party. (Anastas. in Vit. Pauli.) 

At the time of his accession two main subjects 
had lately occupied the attention of the popes :— 
the Iconoclastic controversy (see under GRE- 
Gortus II. and IlI.), and the temporal jurisdic- 
tion of the Roman see over the exarchate of 
Ravenna. With respect to the first, the emperor 
Constantine Copronymus had in 754 assembled 
a council at Constantinople, which had con- 
demned and forbidden the use of images; and 
cruel persecution of the monks there who would 
not give them up was going on during Paul’s 
pontificate. He is said by Anastasius to have 
sent frequent remonstrances to the emperor, 
which are alluded to also by pope Hadrian in 
his letter on the same subject to the empress 
Trene gnd her son Constantine, and also by Paul 
himself in one of his letters to king Pippin (Zp. 
20, Cod. Carol.) ;—“ Nequaquam siluimus ei prae- 
dicandum ob constitutionem sanctarum imagi- 
num et fidei orthodoxae integritatem.” But no 
such letters of his have been preserved. They 
were not likely to be of any avail in the then 
state of the relations between Rome and the 
Greek empire, which the Iconoclastic disputes 
, themselves had helped to bring about. 

It will be seen under Grecorivs IIL, how 
that pope had appealed to Charles Martel for 
aid against the Lombards, thus taking the first 
step towards breaking off the old political 
dependence of Rome on. the Eastern empire, 
and transferring it to the rising kingdom of the 
Franks. Then pope Zacharias had (A.D. 752) 
given the sanction of the apostolic see to 
Pippin’s consecration as king of the Franks, and 
the latter had in return (A.D. 755) bestowed 
on Stephen II. the temporal government of the 
exarchate, which, at the pope’s request, he had 
in two campaigns recovered from the Lombard 
king Aistulph. When Paul became pope, 
Aistulph was dead, having failed to give up to 
Stephen all the territories that he had been 
bound by treaty to concede; and Desiderius, 
who through the intervention of Pippin and the 
pope -had been elected to succeed him, still 
delayed to do so. » Such was the state of things: 
and what we principally know of the activity of 
Paul during his popedom is derived from his 
correspondence on this subject, and on that of 
his temporal power over the exarchate generally 
under the protection of Pippin. Thirty-one 
letters of his, bearing mainly on these questions, 
are preserved in the Codex Carolinus, so called 
from Charlemagne, who is said to have first 
collected the letters it contains. The headings 
and purport of these letters are given also by 
Baronius from a Vatican Codex (ad ann. 767 1.) 
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Immediately after his election, and before his 
ordination, Paul lost no time in writing to 
Pippin a letter expressing his devotion to him 
as being after God his helper and defender, and 
his earnest desire ever to maintain, even to the 
shedding of blood, the terms of peace and 
amity that had been established between him 
and the late pope (Zp. 13, Cod. Carolin.). He 
wrote also in similar strain to the Franks 
generally, thanking them warmly for their 
support (Zp. 22). . Pippin replied in a similar 
spirit of cordiality, expressing his intention to 
maintain St. Peter and his successors in full and 
undisturbed possession of what had been granted 
to them. 

Desiderius meanwhile was acting a double 
part. He not only delayed giving up the cities 
that had been ceded by treaty to the pope; he 
had also invaded the Pentapolis, and the duchies 
of Spoletum and Beneventum ; he had imprisoned 
the duke and others of Spoletum, who had 
submitted to the pope; and had even made over- 
tures to the Greek emperor, inviting him to 
send an army and fleet for recovering the exar- 
chate, promising on certain conditions to assist 
him. But notwithstanding this he had gone 
to Rome, and in reply to the demand that he 
should cede at once the territories he retained 
had declared his earnest wish to come to friendly 
terms with the pope, but desired that time 
should be allowed him, and that the hostages 
who had been given to Pippin should first be 
restored to him. 

Paul despatched two epistles successively to 
the king to represent the state of things, in~ 
which he recommended the rendering of the 
hostages as desired by Desiderius; but after- 
wards sent a third letter by special legates 
accompanied by Pippin’s own emissary Robert, 
in which he implored the king to retain the 
hostages, and also to come to his aid against the 
Lombards. He explains in this last letter that 
his former ones had been written as they were 
for fear of their being intercepted by the 
Lombards, and not allowed to reach their destina- 
tion if otherwise expressed. As is usual with 
him in all his letters, he abounds in laudation of 
Pippin as being, after God, the great bulwark 
of himself and of the church, and inyokes the 
blessing of heaven on all his warfares. In a 
postscript he begs his acceptance of a sword and 
belt set with gems, a cloak adorned with 
peacocks, and three hyacinth rings, for himself 
and his two sons, Charles and Carloman (Zp. 15, 
Cod. Carol.) The main drift of most of his 
other letters is similar ;—to court the continued 
favour of the king of the Franks for securing 
to the see of Rome the full possession and 
retention of the territeries that had been 
granted to it against the unfaithfulness of 
the Lombard king and the Greek emperor’s 
schemes for reconquest. By letters and embassies 
he kept Pippin informed of the doings and 
designs of both, and again and again appealed 
to him as the champion of God and St. Peter, 
complaining often of the failure of Desiderius 
to fulfil his promises, and in still stronger 
language of the machinations of those “most 
wicked Greeks,” which he attributes to heretical 
pravity in the matter of image-worship. In 
one letter (Zp. 34, Cod. Carol.) he informs 
Pippin of a plan of the Greeks to attack 
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Ravenna, with the design (he says) of destroy- 
ing and trampling on the holy orthodox faith, 
and the pious tradition of the fathers, and asks 
for an ambassador to be sent to him from France 
for the purpose of compelling Desiderius and 
the dukes of Beneyentum, Spoletum, and 
Tuscany, to help in resisting the anticipated 
attack. Many mutual courtesies were, in the 
course of these negotiations, exchanged between 
the pope and Pippin. For instance, the latter 
had sent a table as a present to pope Stephen II., 
and this Paul informs the king he had himself 
conveyed with solemn litanies to St. Peter’s 
shrine, had celebrated the holy mysteries upon 
it for the benefit of the king’s soul and the 
stability of his kingdom, and dedicated it to 
remain there for ever as a witness and memorial. 
On another occasion Pippin had sent the pope a 
baptismal robe (sabanum) which had been used 
at the baptism of his daughter Gisla, and this 
Paul had deposited with religious ceremonies 
in the oratory of St. Petronilla.* (Zp. 27.) One 
Simeon had been sent into France for teaching 
the Franks church music, but had been recalled 
to Rome, to preside over the Roman song- 
school. Pippin’s brother Remedius had been 
chagrined at this, and had sent some monks to 
Rome to complete their musical education. 
Thereupon Paul wrote to Pippin apologizing 
with regret for having been obliged to recal 
Simeon, expressing his earnest desire to accede 
in all ways to the wishes of the king and his 
brother, and promising that the monks should 
be well taken care of, and fully instructed in 
Simeon’s song-school. (Hp. 43, Cod. Carolin.) 
In the year 762, Paul, at the request of Pippin, 
granted to him perpetually the monastery of 
St. Sylvester on Mount Soracte together with 
the ‘three dependent ones of St. Stephen, 
St. Andrew, St. Victor, for the reception of 
strangers, the relief of the poor, and the main- 
tenance of the monks there abiding (Zp. 12, Cod. 
Carol.) A further special favour accorded by 
Paul to France was the gift of certain relics of 
saints. He had been piously active in collecting 
the bodies of various saints and martyrs from 
the cemeteries about Rome, which had been 
profaned and ravaged by the Lombards; and 
he had founded on the site of his own private 
patrimony within the walls a monastery 
dedicated (A.D. 761) to St. Stephen and 
Sylvester for the honourable custody of these 
remains, which included those of the said saints. 
(Pauli /p. xii. ap. Labbe.) Sigebert, in his 
chronicle, states that in the year 764 a bishop 
Grodogand was ‘sent to Rome from Gaul to ask 
for some of the precious relics, and that Paul 
granted the bodies of the martyrs Gorgonius, 
Nabor, and Nazarius, which were transferred 
(probably in the following year) to Gaul, and 
deposited in three several monasteries. Baronius 
(ad ann. 764, I.) is at pains to explain that it 
could have been only little bits of these bodies 
that were thus translated, inasmuch as the 
bodies themselves, whole or divided, were known 
to be elsewhere, that of Gorgonius especially 
Sel abel ST ee ee 


a The chapel, or oratory of St. Petronilla (believed to 
be the daughter of St. Peter) appears from Anastasius 
(in vit. Pault) to have been constructed by Paul within 
the Church of St. Peter on the Vatican. In the letter 
referred to in the text, the pope declares it to be now 
dedicated in perpetual memory of king Pippin. 
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being in his own day preserved and venerated 
in the Vatican basilica. It may have been 
as he supposed, though the supposed preserva- 
tion of the same relics in different places is not 
in fact so uncommon a marvel as to excite 
surprise. All Paul’s letters to Pippin are 
marked by exuberant laudation of the king, 
and expressions of gratitude to him, showing an 
earnest desire to please him in all possible ways, 
so as to secure his continued protection, and 
prevent any alliance with the Greek emperor. 
He wrote also three letters in a similar strain to 
the princes Charles and Carloman, who had 
been anointed with their father, exhorting them 
to follow his example, and that of their grand- 
father, Charles Martel. 

On the other hand the emperor Constantine 
Copronymus also made overtures to Pippin. 
Einhard and other annalists of the Franks speak 
of his having sent him on one occasion an organ, 
which was an instrument previously unknown 
in France: and legations appear to have beer 
sent more than once between the two courts, 
One of these was from the emperor for proposing 
a marriage between his son Leo and Pippin’s 
daughter Gisla. This proposal is referred to in a 
letter from the next pope Stephen III. (or IV.), 
written after Pippin’s death to Charles and Carlo- 
man, which is preserved in the Codex Carolinus : 
“Constantinus Imp. nitebatur persuadere sanctae 
memoriae mitissimo vestro genitori ad accipien- 
dam conjugio filii sui germanam vestram, 
nobilissimam Gisilam.” It may have been on 
the occasion of this embassy that a council was 
held by Pippin at Gentilli, a royal villa near 
Paris (A.D. 766 or 767), at which the emissaries © 
of the pope and of the emperor disputed on the 
two questions of image worship and the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost (Einhard in Chron. ; 
Annal. Franc. Bert. ad ann. 767; Ado Vienn. 
1. 4, c. 37). It would seem that the Greeks being 
accused, on the pope’s behalf, of heresy in the 
matter of images, they retorted by similarly 
accusing the Latins for their addition of Miloque 
to the creed, and that the king wished the 
arguments on both sides to be heard and 
considered. There is no record of the decision of 
the council on the disputed questions. Maimbourg 
concludes, but with no sufficient reason, that it 
was in favour of the adoration of images. It is 
more likely that the views already prevailed 
which found expression afterwards at the council 
of Frankfort (A.D. 794), under Charlemagne, and 
afterwards (A.D. 824) at that of Paris; which 
were to the effect that the retention of images © 
was lawful, but not the adoration. However 
that might be, no breach ensued of the friendship, 
mutually advantageous, between the popes and 
the Frank kings, which was notably continued 
and cemented by Charlemagne. Of course any 
matrimonial alliance with the Greek emperor 
was inconsistent with this policy; and nothing 
came of the proposal made by Constantine. One 
of pope Paul’s letters to king Pippin (Ep. 20, 
Cod. Carolin.) is supposed, with probability, to 
have been written on the occasion above referred 
to. From it we learn that legates having been 
sent to France from the emperor, Pippin had 
refused to give them an audience except in the 
presence of those who had heen sent by Paul— 
that they had disputed in the king’s presence on 
«the observance of the orthodox faith and the 
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pious tradition of the fathers”—and that Pippin 
had sent to the pope a full account of what had 
taken place, together with a copy of the letter 
which he had thereupon sent to the emperor. 
Paul died in June, a.p, 767, in the church of 
St. Paul (according to Anastasius), having been 
seized with sickness while lingering there during 
the extreme heat of summer, and was there 
buried. But his body was removed within three 
months to the oratory of the B, Virgin which 
he had himselt constructed in St. Peter’s on the 
Vatican, and there finally laid. He is described 
by Anastasius as a man mild and merciful, and 
rendering no one evil for evil, as having been in 
the habit of visiting prisons and the abodes of 
the poor in the silence of night, redeeming 
debtors, and relieving the distressed. He is 
commemorated as a saint in the Roman Martyr 

ology on the 28th of June. (J. B—y.] 


PAULUS (44), a Nestorian, is first mentioned 
as one of those who at the death of Silas the 
catholicus joined in opposing both the claimants 
who thus competed for the succession. At the 
termination of the schism which ensued, he was 
chosen catholicus (535 or 538). He had been 
Archdeacon of Seleucia under Silas, but is stated 
to have been raised to the episcopate in the 
interval as bishop of the Huzites (= Ahwaz), or 
(according to another account) metropolitan 
of Gandisapor. It is uncertain whether we are 
to understand that these are but two different 
descriptions of one and the same preferment, 
the designations of the sees being imperfectly 
fixed at the time (see Assem. iv. 421); or that 
Paulus was first made bishop of the suffragan 
see when vacated by Jozachus, and afterwards 
promoted to the metropolitan rank as successor 
to Jacob. (See for these persons and circum- 
stances, SILAS, Catholicus.) Such translations, 
though uncanonical, appear to have been per- 
mitted in the Nestorian Church (ib. 638): and 
m the exceptional case of Seleucia, the eleya- 
tion of an inferior prelate to the throne of the 
catholicate was usual. This Paulus, like his 
predecessors, was married, and had children 3 and 
his daughter’s husband, Ezekiel, became catho- 
licus in 567.. He died within the year of his 
final promotion, which (according to some 
authorities) he enjoyed for but two months ; 
and was succeeded by Mar Abas (see under 
Tuomas or Epessa. (Greg. Barh., Chron. Eccl. 
ii, 89; Assem. ii, 409, 410; iii, 615; iv. 746, 
758.) Le Quien (0. C. ii. 1116) confuses Paulus 
with his successor, Mar Abas. (J. Gw.] 


PAULUS (45), bishop of Sidon, after the 
Arabian invasion. He had previously been a 
monk at Antioch, and is mentioned by Abraham 
Kechellensis, De Origine Nominis Papae, as the 
author of many books of no contemptible learn- 
ing, especially a defence of the Christian religion, 
written in Arabic at the request of a Mohamme. 
dan friend (see No. 3), which is stated to exist 
among the MSS. of the Vatican, and those of the 
Oratoire at Paris. Assemani gives the following 
list of his works, all still in MS. G1) LZpitome 
Theologiae, in twenty-two chapters ; (2) de Ad- 
ventu Messiae ad Juducos ; (3) Lipistola ad quemdam 
Mahometanensem quid Christiant sentiunt de 
Mahometo et de Christianae heligionis veritate, 
G) de Haeresibus pro fide Melchitarum: adversus 
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Nestorianos, §c. (5) De Trinitate et Incarna- 
tine ad Abuscrurum Laniotam (Asseman. Bibl. 
Orient. tom. ii. 511). He is to be identified with 
the “ Saidensis Episcopus ” surnamed “Anthaki,” 
ie. the Antiochene, mentioné@ by D’Herbelot 
Bibl. Orientale, as defending Christianity against 
the Mussulmans. (Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 813.) 
; (E. V.] 


PAULUS (46), bishop of Sinnara in Africa, 
of eminent virtue, whose vision premonitory of 
Hunneric’s persecution in 484 is recorded by 
Victor Vitensis. He seemed to behold a magni- 
ficent tree reaching to heaven and shading 
nearly all Africa brought ‘to the ground by the 
violence of an ass. He was one of three bishops 
left out of one hundred and sixty-four belonging 
to Zeugitana and the Proconsular when Victor 
was writing, c. 487. (Vict. Vit. i. 9, ii. 6, in 
Pat. Lat. lviii. 193, 208 ; Morcelli, Afr. Chr. i. 
282; Tillem. xvi. 527, 546.) (Cc. H.] 


PAULUS (47), a Spanish bishop, always 
mentioned in connection with Eutropius, but 
neither of him nor of Eutropius are the sees 
known. They joined in a warning treatise (com- 
monitorium) against heresies in general, about 
414, which has not survived, but which appears 
to have been presented to Augustine, and to 
which he replied in his book addressed to them, 
entitled de Perfectione Justitiae Hominis, a treatise 
on Pelagian doctrine. (Aug. Opp. til. x. 292, 
ed. Migne.) Their treatise is mentioned by 
Orosius in his commonitorium or éonsultatio, and 
the work of Augustine, as being addressed to 
them, by Prosper of Aquitaine. (Aug. Opp. viii. 
666; Prosper, c. Ooll. xxi. 3.) [H. W. P.] 


PAULUS (48) TELLENSIS, Jacobite bishop 
of Tella in Mesopotamia. He is mentioned as 
the translator of the Septuagint into Syriac, by 
Gregory Barhebraeus in a well-known passage 
(Prooem. in Horr. Mystt.); and the same state- 
ment is found in a much earlier author, Moses 
Barcephas* (d. 903) apparently on the authority 
of Jacob of Edessa(d.708). A MS. Catena Patrum, 
in the British Museum, containing extracts from 
several books of the Old Testament in the version 
known as Syro-Hexaplar (see above, vol. iii. p. 31), 
names “the reverend Father Mar Paulus, Bishop 
of the Faithful” as the author of that version, 
thus identifying it with that indicated by the 
writers above referred to; and further assigns 
Alexandria as the place where it was made, and 
A. Gr, 928 (=A.D, 616-7) as its date, the Catena 
itself being almost contemporary, having been 
compiled before 651 (Wright, Catal. of Add. 
MSS., p. 905, no. 12168; the MS, itself seems 
to be of 8th century), Another MS., in the 
National Library, Paris (no. v., Catal. of 1739), 
of 4th Kings in the same version, has a subscrip- 
tion, naming and describing Paul in the same 
terms, with the date A. Gr. 928 ; and adding other 
important circumstances, of which the first is, 
that the work was done “by the command of the 
holy Mar Athanasius Patriarch of the Faithful.” 
The date distinguishes this Paul from Pavuu or 
Catuinicus, and Paut ov Eprssa, with one or 
other of whom J. S. Assemani conjectured that 
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* Comm. in Hexaémeron, cited by the Abbé Martin, 
Cntrod, & la Critique du N. 7., tom. i. p- 101), from 
MS. 241, Nat. Libr., Paris. 
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he might be identical (Bibl. Or., i. p. 409); and 
it farther determines that the Patriarch named 
is Athanasius I. (Camelarius) of Antioch, ‘who 
presided over the Jacobite Churches of that 
patriarchate 595-631 (Greg. Barh. Chron. Eccl. 
i. 50), and who in 616 and for some years pre- 
vious must have been a fugitive, Syria being 
overrun by the Persians (Greg. Barh. Chron. 
‘Syr., p.98; Theophan., Chronogr., p. 250). This 
‘Athanasius, with five of his bishops, went to 
Egypt to visit the Monophysite Patriarch of 
Alexandria, Anastasius Apozygatius, in response 
to his overtures towards a reconciliation of their 
Churches [see Coptic CuurcH, in Vol. I. p. 667] 
between which, under their predecessors Peter 
and Damian, a breach had occurred, This visit is 
dated by Gregory Barhebraens (Clr. Lccl., 1. 1.) 
615-6, but must have taken place two or three 
years earlier; for Anastasius died, according to 
Severus of Ashmunin, in December 613.° Of 
the Bishops who accompanied Athanasius, it may 
safely be assumed that Paul was one. Another 
perhaps was THOMAS OF HarkeL. He is appa- 
rently the “ Mar Thomas” mentioned in the sub- 
sequent part of the subscription to 4th Kings, as 
chief of those who “ gave their labour and care ” 
with Paul in his work. Dr. Ceriani questions 
this identification, but on grounds which seem 
hardly sufficient (Monwmm. 8. § P., I. i. p. v-) 
Thomas of Harkel is known to have completed 
his cognate version of the New Testament into 
Syriac, A. Gr. 927—the year before that men- 
tioned in this subscription: indeed, the subscrip- 
tion of another Syro-Hexaplar MS., containing 
8rd Kings, now in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 14437b), assigns the completion of that 
book to this very year 927. This latter sub- 
scription moreover brings the two translators 
together in place, as well as in time; for it 
tells us that 3rd Kings was “translated at 


the Enaton ? [ als] or “Anton’’] of Alexandria, 
in the monastery of the Antonines,”—the same 
house which similar subscriptions appended to 
the Harklensian New Testament name as the 
scene of the literary labours of Thomas. This 
version of the New Testament is in fact one in 


b Dionysius in Chron. (ap. Assem. ii. pp. 102, 103) 
dates him 604-644. 

© Assem. ii. p. 332, also p. 70; Renaudot, Hist. Patrr. 
Alex. p. 152, He says: “22 Kohiac, anno 330 Dio- 
cletiani,” but wrongly makes it Dec. 614, forgetting 
that the era of Diocletian is reckoned from 29th August. 
Le Quien (Or. Chr. ii, p. 444) says “circa annum 614.” 
See for the life of this patriarch, note k, p. 268, below. 

4 Evidently the name of a ward of the city: probably 
the évarov (“Ninth ”) ward, in which the Monophysite 
patriarch of Antioch, Severus, found refuge nearly a 
century before (Leont. De Seetis, Act. 5, p. 470). That 
the word is a numeral is proved by the mention of the 
«‘Pighteenth” in another account of Severus (Anast. 
Sin., Uodeg., Schol. in c, 22, p. 152). Cp. Liberat., 
Breviar.c.19. Both “Ninth” and “ Eighteenth ” are 
spoken of repeatedly as the abodes of monks by Joann. 
Moschus (Prat. Spirit. 146, 162, 176, 177, 184), from 
whom it appears that the “Kighteenth” extended 20 
(2.15) miles outside the city proper. See also like in- 
stances from the Apophthegg. Pp. in Cotelier’s Honwmm. 
Eccl, Gr. i. pp. 460, 520; and cp. p. 809. See also 
Wright, Catal. pp. 34, 586, 641. Some have understood 
«Ninth [Milestone].” ‘The name has been usually 
written Anton, as if derived from that of the convent. 
Wor other explanations see Assem. i. p.41 0.3 and Cave, 
Hist. Litt. p. 499 (ed. 1740). 
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style and method with the Syro-Hexaplar Old 
Testament: together they form a retranslated, 
and Graecised Syriac Bible The manner in 
which Gregory Barhebraeus (/.c.) mentions them 
together indicates that he regarded them as one 
work. The time, place, and circumstances, show 
that a desire for assimilation between the newly 
reconciled Syrians and Egyptian branches of the 
Monophysite Communion, was the common mo- 
tive of Paul and Thomas in executing (as of 


Athanasius in enjoining), the laborious task of 
producing such a version,—if not to supersede, 
yet to take co-ordinate place beside the Peshitto. 


Athanasius was received by Anastasius “in a 


monastery by the Eastern seashore” (his host 
being excluded from his metropolis); spent with 
him but one month, and “afterwards returned 
to his own city’’: according to the narrative of 


Severus (Renaud. ut supr.) But the subscription 
to 4th Kings represents Athanasius and Paul 
as still “dwelling in Alexandria ” in A. Gr. 928, 


(A.D. 616-7); which implies a sojourn of some 


three years. It’ thus appears that Paul may have 
entered on his task as early as 613 and the ex- 
tant MSS. enable us to trace his progress. The 


date of 3rd Kings in the MS. already referred to 


is “Shebat, A. Gr. 927” (February 616). No 
month is specified in the case of 4th Kings ; its 
year, A. Gr. 928, allows us to assign it to the 


autumn of 616: but in the great Milan Syro- 


Hexapla (see below), the Minor Prophets and 


Daniel alike bear date “ Canun the latter, A. Gr. 


$28 (January 617).”* Ezekiel and Isaiah (which 


as arranged in this MS. follow Daniel and close 


the book) are undated. But he must have com- 
pleted them within that year, if Gregory Bar- 
hebraeus is right in assigning it as the date of 
the sack of Alexandria by the Persians (Chron. 
Syr., p. 99). Others (as Le Quien, ii. p. 450) 
date this event in 619 or 620, which would 
give Paul longer time. The work of transla- 
tion could not possibly have been carried on in 
the face of this calamity, in which 600 monas- 
teries in Alexandria and its neighbourhood were 
destroyed, and 700 monks with 80,000 citizens 
fell victims to the savage captors (Renaudot, 
p- 154, from Severus) ;—a havoc which might 
seem incredible, if it were not paralleled by 
the well attested account of their butcheries 
in Palestine, after the capture of Jerusalem a 
few years before (Antioch. Monach. Ad Eustath. 
p. 1022; Hom. 107, p. 1266). We may assume 
that this undertaking, if broken offat Alexandria, 
could not have been completed elsewhere. All 
the evidence concurs in fixing on that city as the 
scene of his labours; and there alone were to be 
found the necessary Greek MSS. of the Hexaplar 
LXX. Thus the years 613 and 617 (or possibly 
620) define the limits of the time within which 
the version must have been executed, a space of 
HG EWS ois nulla ota Ah eee 

© (Cp. Adler, W. 7. Verss. Syr., p. 50.) Bjérnstahl, 
writing of the Milan Syro-Hexaplar MS. before the 
name of Paul had been learned from that of Paris, 
acutely conjectured that Thomas of Harkel was the 
translator of the Old Testament as well as of the 
New. (See in Hichhorn’s Repert. iii. p. 172.) 

t The dates given by these subscriptions, themselves 
written in the 8th century, may be relied on; and prove 
that Theophanes (1. 1.) is wrong in dating the capture of 
Alexandria a.m. 6107 (= A.D. 615); as also Severus 
Ashm. (ap. Ren.) Gibbon follows these (Dect. and F; 
¢, xlvi.); also Lebeau (Hist, du Bas Hmp. t. xivp. 13). 
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four, or at the utmost seven years :—at 
most, not more than sufficient for so great a 
work, ‘ 

Concerning his previous or subsequent life, we 
haye no information. Gregory Barh. (Chron. 
Ziccl. i. 50) mentions that, in the time of Atha- 
nasius, Isaiah was intruded into Edessa, Samuel 
into Amid, and a third into Tella, by Chosroes II., 
the Persian king ; but that all three were rejected 
as having been irregularly consecrated by the 
Maphrian of the East. Assemani (ii. 334, and 
De Monoph., s. v. Tela) dates this occurrence, as 
regards Tella, A.D.616. But this date can hardly 
be correct. If it were, the intruder must have 
been a usurper as well; for the see of Tella was 
full in that year, Paul (as we have seen) being 
then Bishop ; and thus astill graver defect would 
attach to the title of his rival, which Gregory 
Barh. could not well haye omitted to notice. 
Besides, the expatriated Athanasius cannot have 
had in 616, nor is it probable that he ever re- 
covered, such control over the Mesopotamian 
churches as Gregory here ascribes to him. The 
true date is probably 10 or 12 years earlier, 
when Chosroes II. (Phocas being Emperor) first 
attacked the eastern cities of the empire, about 
603 (Dionys. ap. Assem. ii. p. 102; Theoph., pp. 
245 ff), In that year Edessa was taken, and its 
Bishop stoned to death; and the consequent in- 
trusion of Isaiah is assigned by Assemani (De 
Monoph., s. v. Edessa) to 604. ‘It is natural to 
suppose that the intrusion of the bishop, whom 
Assemani names Jonas, into Tella, took place 
under like circumstances, and about the same 
time as Gregory implies. Paul may well have 
been appointed by Athanasius in the room ot 
Jonas ; and we thus arrive at 604 as the earliest 
probable date of his consecration. Like Atha- 
nasius, he must have been driven trom his see 
when the Persians overran the country. It is to 
be noted that in MS. subscriptions Paul is not 
described by the name of his see, but only as 
“Bishop of the Faithful”; likewise Athanasius 
(in the Paris MS.) is “ Patriarch of the Faithful, 
in the convent of Mar Zachai of Callinicus.”? » 
The latter words no doubt mean that Athanasius 
had fixed his seat, perhaps from the first, in that 
city and convent, as two of his successors are said 
to have done, Dionysius I. in 818 and John III. 
in 846 (Assem. ii., De Monoph. s.v. Monast. 
SX Zachae.). So another of them, Cyriacus (798), 
is described as “Patriarch of the convent ot 
Astuna (= the Column) of Callinicus” (Wright, 
Catal. p. 418). It is not likely that either pre- 
late was ever able to re-establish himself in his 


& The maphrian Kamjesu (578-609) is recorded by 
Greg. Barh. (Chr. Eccl. ii. 25) to have ‘* consecrated 
many bishops in divers places.” His date shows that 
he was the consecrator of Isaiah for Edessa. But Gre- 
sory conveys that the same Maphrian consecrated all 
the three. It follows therefore that 609 is the latest 
admissible date for Jonas’s consecration, and it was pro- 
bably much earlier, 

» The following words of the subscription, “in the 
days of Theodore, head of the convent,” appear merely 
to date the version with reference to the succession in 
that convent ; but it is possible that they rather give us 
the name of the head of the house in Alexandria where 
Paul was lodged. A Theodore is one of the visitors of 
the convent of the Antonines of Alexandria, addressed 
in a letter by Peter, Patriarch of Antioch, who died 591 
(Wright, Catal. p. 952), 
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see. As to Athanasius, we know that the rest 
of his life was spent in vain efforts to recover 
his position. So he is shown to us in the hostile 
declamation of Antiochus (Hom. 130, p. 1244) 
written while Palestine. wasbeginning to re- 
cover from the Persian invasion, as “the fore- 
runner of Antichrist by name Athanasius, but 
more justly Undying Death (@dvatoy é0dva- 
tov), desiring to occupy the throne of Antioch.” 
And so late as 629-30, close on the end of his 
life, we find him still seeking restoration in a 
remarkable interview with the Emperor Hera- 
clius, who (according to Theoph., Chron., p. 274) 
offered “to make him Patriarch ” (no successor 
having been appointed to the orthodox Patriarch 
Anastasius IL, who died 607), if he would ac- 
knowledge the decrees of Chalcedon. Athanasius 
consented to admit the Two Natures of Christ ; 
but “with a Syrian’s cunning ” raised the ques- 
tion of the Twofold Operation or Will, whence 
arose the Monothelite controversy [PERSON OP 
Curist, p. 320]. The account of this interview, 
however, given by Gregory (Chr. Eccl. 1.1.) is 
very different. And the death of Athanasius 
the year after prevented the carrying out of this 
compact, if compact there was. Sophronius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, in his Synodical Letter 
(Patrol. Gr. Ixxxvii. p.3193) written soon after, 
pursues him and his brother of Alexandria, 
with the vigorous but untranslatable denuncia- 
tion ; “Be Athanasius the Syrian and Anastasius 
Apozygarius, Anathema and Catathema, they and 
all who have entered ignorantly and aounPdrws 
into their dovuSarov otuBaowy.’” 3 

Grave as was the doctrinal error of the 
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i OF the early history of this prelate we learn from 
Gregory Barh. (Chron. Eccl. i. 50) that he was a monk 
of Kennesrin (or of Samosata). As he was driving the 
camels (whence his appellation) of the convent with a 
supply of salt, he was stopp«d by the assembled bishops, 
in consequence of a vision sent in answer to their prayer:, 
and was chosen by them Patriarch in succession to Julian 
(595 or 597), and forthwith consecrated, in spite of his 
Struggles and tears, at Kennesrn. He prevailed on 
them however to conceal the fact and suffer him to re- 
main a monk for a year. At the end of that time the 
bishops proceeded tu his conyent, where they found him 
as before occupied with the camels, and summoned him 
to enter on his high office, to the amazement of the 
fiaternity, from whom (even from his own brother who 
was one of them) he had concealed his elevation. Asa 
crowning instance of his humility, it is related that he 
used to go secretly by night, clean out the latrine to 
which the brethren resorted, carry away the filth in a 
basket, and empty it into the Euphrates, Of his modera- 
tion and wisdom he gave proof afierwards, in a form 
more satisfactory to our notions, by his success in win- 
ning back the bishops ‘‘of the Hast” (@.¢. of the regions 


beyond the boundary of the empire) into communion. 


with the patriarchate, through the mission (629) of his 
deacon John of Beth-elaia to the monastery of Mar 
Mathai (Nineveh) ;—and again by his scrupulous fidelity 
to the Nicene decrees when he declined the request, pre- 
ferred on behalf of these bishops by Christopher, Metro- 
politan of Mar Mathai, and four others, that he should 
consecrate bishops for the vacant sees of the East, and 
urged them instead to consecrate fer themselves a 
Maphrian. They accordingly chose Maruthas, and con- 
secrated him as Maphrian of the East and Chief Metro- 
politan, with Tagrit for his see. Thus Athanasius 
shows himself in this matter as rigid in respecting the 
rights of the Maphrianate, as formerly (see above) in 
resisting the encroachment of a former Maphrian on 
those of the Patriarchate, 
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Monophysites, it is impossible for us now to 
sympathise. with these bitter utterances of 
theologic hatred against the men who live for. 
us mainly in the scholarly and laborious works 
they have left behind. Theology and biblical 
literature owe a deep debt to the Jacobites for 
their zeal in translating from the Greek; but to 
none of them so much as to Paul of Tella, His 
few years of shelter in the Alexandrian monastery 
were but a brief breathing time between the 
invasion that drove him from Syria and the 
invasion that well-nigh overtook him in Egypt ; 
and one cannot too much admire the diligence of 
the refugee Bishop who employed his enforced 
leisure in seeking out the best MSS. of the 
Greek Old Testament in the libraries of his city 
of refuge, and rendering their contents with con- 
scientious accuracy into his native tongue. A 
few years later such a work would have been no 
longer possible, when all that the Persian had 
spared in Alexandria perished in the more sweep- 
ing and utter ruin brought by the Saracens 
(640). His version, as well as the Harklensian 
N. T., though little suited for public use by 
reason of its Graecised and artificial diction (con- 
trasting unfavourably with the idiomatic or 
4 simple ” Peshitto), appears to have been wel- 
comed by the Jacobites in Syria, and even read 
in their churches; as is proved by the extant 
MSS. of portions of it, some of the 7th and more 
of the 8th century, many of them arranged. for 
ecclesiastical lessons after the Jacohite use,—as 
well as by several Lectionaries of the same (from 
8th to 10th century) in which Hexaplar Lessons 
are mixed with Lessons from the Peshitto 
(Wright, Catal. pp. 146 ff.), In one (Add. MSS. 
12139, ib. p. 154), which is mainly from the 
Peshitto, the few Hexaplar Lessons from the 
0. T., andthe equally few Harklensian Lessons 
from the N.T., are paired together. In these 
Lectionaries, the Hexaplar portions are often 
superscribed “according to the Seventy.” Gre- 
gory Barh. frequently cites the version he 
ascribes to Paul, in Horrewm Mystt., usually as 
“the Greek;” and. his citations are found to 
agree accurately with the text found in the 
existing Syro-Hexaplar MSS., thus confirming 
the identification of that text as Paul’s. : 

The first European scholar who called at- 
tention to this version was Andreas Masius, 
who in his edition of the Greek text of Joshua, 
published some 300 years ago, used a MS, of the 
©. T. in Syriac bearing a subscription to the 
effect that its contents were “translated in 
Alexandria A. Gr. 927, from a copy made by 
Eusebius with the help of Pamphilus from 
Origen’s books in the library of Caesarea ” 
(Josuae Historia, Antw. 1574; pp. 6, 123). He 
possibly obtained it, as he obtained his copy of 
the Paradise of Moses bar-Cephas, from his 
Syrian teacher, Moses of Marden (see his De 
Paradiso, p. 8, and ep. p. 9), but it has not been 
forthcoming since his death, He describes it as 
containing “ Joshua, Judges, Kings, Chronicles, 
Lzra, Esther, Judith, and part of Tobit, also part 
of Deuteronomy.” It must therefore have been 
a copy, mutilated at the beginning and end, 
which, when perfect, contained all the historical 
books of the 0. T.; no doubt including Ruth with 
Judges, Nehemiah (and probably 3 (1) Esdras) 
with Ezra, and perhaps also Maccabees at the 
elose Thus it was the exact complement of the 
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MS. already referred to (which may even be the 
second volume of the same Syro-Greek 0. T.), 
still happily extant at Milan in the Ambrosian 
Library (C. 313, inf.), where it was placed early 
in the 17th century by Cardinal Borromeo 
(having been “ purchased from the monastery of 
St. Mary Deipara, at Scete,” in the Nitrian 
desert) ; containing all the poetical and prophet- 
ical books, apocryphal included. The two sub- 
scriptions which give the date of its text agree- 
ing with that given in the MS. of Masius, have 
been already noticed: it contains many others 
which claim as that MS. does, and sometimes 
almost in the same words, the great names of 
Eusebius, Pamphilus, and Origen as its authori- 
ties.® Of late years, the loss of the Masian MS. 
has been in some measure compensated by the 
recovery (in various degrees of completeness) of 
several portions of the historical books of the 
Syro-Hexaplar O. T. (including some which that 
MS. lacked), among the MS. acquired for the 
British Museum in 1841-51, from the same 
Nitrian collection; namely, Genesis, Exodus, 
Numbers, Joshua, Judges with Ruth, 3 Kings,— 
with two copies of the Psalms, and sundry frag- 
ments of other books. Thus the only canonical 
book of this version not extant or known to have 
been extant in European libraries, is Leviticus; 
and of it a fragment is forthcoming in the Lec- 
tionary above referred to (Add. MS. 12139). 
From other Lectionaries, especially 14485, 
14486, other parts of books now lost may be re- 
covered, In the Catena, 12168,' already noticed, 
considerable fragments of 1 and 2 Chron., and of 
Nehemiah, are preserved. It also contains large 
extracts from 3 (1) Esdras, which on examination 
prove, what the internal evidence of diction™ had 
previously suggested as probable, that the 3 (1) 
Esdras, found in late MSS. and first printed in 
Walton’s Polyglott (headed “according to the 
LXX.;” this book never having been included 
in the Peshitto), is of Paul’s version. Dr. Ceriani 
has shown (Le Verss. Sir. p. 22), by comparison 
with citations in the Syrorwm Peculium of Masius, 
that the early chapters of Tobit in this Polyglot 
are likewise due to Paul. « So also is the apocry- 
phal Psalm 151. 

None of the extant MSS. of this version is 
later than the 8th century. That of Exodus is 
dated A. Gr. 1008 (a.p. 697), that of 3 Kings 
six years later; Judges belongs to the same set 
with the latter, as does also 4 Kings (Paris) ; 
and that of Genesis appears to be oldest of them 
all ;—all being written within 100 years of the 
date of the version. Many of these last named 
3S CC eee eS ee ae 

k There is a like note at the end of the Syro-Hex. 
Isaiah in the Parham (Lord de la Zouche’s) Library, 
which is also a Nitrian copy- : 

1'This MS., which appears hitherto to have attracted 
little notice, has been found by the writer of this article 
to contain the following Hexaplar extracts: — From 
1 Chron., i. 1-4, 17-28, 34; il. 1-175 iii, 1-20; vi. 1-15, 
31-40; xxxiii. 15-17. From 2 Chron., xxvii. 16-21; 
xxix. 30-xxx. 5, 13-20; xxxii. 30-xxxiii. 16; xxxvi- 
20-25. From Nehemiah, i. 1-4; ii. 1-8; iv. 7-9, 15-22; 
vii. 15, 165 viii. 1-ix. 3.. From 3 Msdr., ii. 1-16, 24, 
25; iv. 38-40, 49-57; v. 47-vi. 25 vii. 6-viii. 29, 69-735 
93-ix. 10, and 46, 47. 

m 7.g., cp. 3 Hsdr. i, 41, ii, 10, with the parallel 
Daniel i. 2 (Hexaplar), especially noting the unusual 
}4JOIO for ‘cpéd (never in Pesh.); also 3 Esdr, 
vi: 18, viii, 18 (see Payne Smith’s Thesaur. 8.¥.). 
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eontain evidence like that of the Masian and 
Ambrosian MSS., that they derive through the 
autograph copies of Eusebius and Pamphilus 
from the original work of Origen in the 
Caesarean Library. Comparing all the extant 
subscriptions, we find that Judges and Ruth, . 
Job, the Twelye Prophets, and Daniel are from 
the Tetrapla; from the Hexapla, Exodus (“ col- 
lated with the Samaritan ”), Joshua (“col- 
lated with Tetrapla”), 3 Kings, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes (apparently), Canticles, Jeremiah 
and Baruch (apparently), and Lamentations ; 
4 Kings alone refers to two Heptaplar MSS, 
Of the rest the subscriptions are wanting, 
or fail to give like information; but all the 
canonical books abound with the characteristic | 
obeli and asterisks of the Origenian text, and | 
all (except Judges) have their margins more or 
less thickly set with renderings from the “Three | 
Interpreters,” the “Fifth” also appearing on 
that of 4 Kings; while both “Fifth” and 
“Sixth” occur on that of the Psalms, which | 
implies the presence in this instance of an Oc- | 
taplar copy. They also are furnished with some | 
scholia, and have Introductions prefixed in many 
cases, from the writings of various divines :—the 
whole forming an apparatus criticus far more 
complete than exists in any known Greek MS. of 
the LXX. Accordingly, the Syro-Hexapla has 
been now for a century prized as the best sur- 
viving representative ef Origen’s vast work, and 
as yielding the amplest materials towards its 
reconstruction ;—sinece Branca of Milan, about 
1767, first invited scholars to examine the MS. 
there preseryed. From it, Norberg, a Swede, 
transcribed many books, of which he published 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel in 1787 (at Lund); Bugati 
of Milan followed (in 1788) with Daniel,> and 
the Psalms (posthumously in 1820); and Mid- 
deldorpf (in 1835) with the rest of the canonical 
books from Norberg’s transcript, together with 
4 Kings from the Paris MS. Since then, the text 
of Judges and Ruth (from the British Museum 
copy) has been edited by Skat-Rérdam (Copen- 
hagen, 1861). Dr. Ceriani has undertaken to 
bring out the whole in: his Monumenta Sacra 
et Profana; in the first series of which Baruch 
and Lamentations have appeared; in the second, 
Genesis and most of Exodus (Milan, 1861-68): 
while (as the 7th volume of the same)he has given 
an admirable reproduction in photolithography of 
the entire Ambrosian MS. (1874). A glance at 
its pages is enough to shew how large was the 
bulk of material accumulated by Paul’s industry ; 
but the laborious fidelity of his translation 
cannot be appreciated without examination of it. 
It reproduces its original word for word, ‘so 
exactly, that by its aid the Greek can readily be 
restored with approximate certainty; as has 
actually been done by some editors in parts,— 
notably by Skat-Rérdam for the whole of Judges 
and Rath. But this accuracy has been attained 
Sa coal al Sa MN reat Eee 
® Special ee lle eee 
Tepresenting not the usual Greek which is that of Theo- 
dotion, but that received by Origen as the LXX. yersion ; 
else only known from the Greek Cod. Chisianns whence 
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by Paul at the cost of violence done to the Syriae 
idiom, naturally so widely distant from the 
Greek,—so great that onecannot but wonder how 
such a version could have been used as it was 
in public reading, Skat-Rérdam ‘doubts not 
unreasonably concerning some passages of it 
whether they could be intelligible to one who 
was not acquainted with the Greek. He has 
actually drawn up a grammar of the Syriac aa 
remodelled by Paul after the Greek; and he 
justly pronounces this version to be, by reason of 
its servile manner of rendering, at once the worst 
as regards literary style and the best as regards 
eritical value, of all existing versions. This 
criticism may be taken as applying in hardly 
less degree to the work of Thomas on the N. T. 
Both these men seem to haye aimed at con- 
straining their Syriac to represent the Greek, 
with the same painful exactness as that with 
which Aquila forced his Greek into conformity 
with Hebrew. 

The unity of style throughout the translation 
marks it as the work of one mind; and we are 
therefore to understand the statement of the 
Paris subscription concerning assistance given in 
the work by Thomas and others, in a limited 
way, as referring to the minor matters of col- 
lating, correcting, and copying. But a note 
extant in two MSS., ascribing to Paul the 
version (as ordinarily printed) of John vii. 53— 
viii. 12, makes it probable that Paul assisted 
Thomas in his translation of the N. T. (See 
THomas Harku.) It is a question how far 
Paul’s work may have been executed inde- 
pendently of previous translators, and not (like 
that of Thomas) a recension of an earlier 
version. We have evidence that Syrian divines 
had not failed to notice the many discrepan- 
cies. between their Peshitto O. T./and the 
Greek text, and that in consequence sundry 
translations of the Septuagint into Syriac 
were attempted from time to time. Notably, 
the Philoxenian version, on which the Hark- 
Jensian N. T. is founded, included the Psalms, 
and apparently other O. T. books, “from the 
Greek ;” and it appears that the Isaiah of this 
version was in Paul’s hands, for a verse of it 
(ix. 5) is cited in loc. on the margin of the Am- 
brosian MS. And Paul’s Isaiah bears internal 
evidence of haying been wrought on the basis of 
an earlier one of which some ten chapters are 
extant, and which is prohably the Philoxénian. 
But it is not known whether this yersion ex- 
tended to the whole 0. T.; and we have no 
reason to think that Paul used any other ;— 
least of all that which is said to have been made 
by Mar Abas, a Nestorian. Further information 
concerning these earlier versions will be found 
in the article Potycarpus (5). 

Paul also translated an Order of Baptism 
from the Greek of Severus (Add. MSS. 14495, 
14499), 

Most of the authorities for the subject of this 
article have been referred to above. - Farther 
discussion of it will be found in the Introductions 
prefixed to the editions of the Syro-Hexaplar 
above mentioned, especially in Ceriani’s Monu- 
menta, vols. 1. and 11.: while the earlier essays 
on the Milan and Paris MSS., of P. J. Bruns, 
J. G, Eichhorn, and J, B. de Rossi (in Eichhorn’s 
Repertorium, 1778-1782) are still worth read- 
ing. See also Field, Prolegg. in Hexapla Orig, 
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ch. vii, (appx. 2); ch. xi. ; Ceriani, Le Versione 
Siriache del V. F., Lagarde, V.. L. Fragmenta 
apud Syros servata; and Pliischke, De Psalt. 
Syr. Mediol. Usu; also Nestle’s article, Syrische 
Bibeliibersetzung, in Herzog’s Real-Encyclop. The 
editions of Gregory Barh. cited are, for the Chron. 
Syr., that of Bruns, 1789; for the Chron. Eccl., 
that of Abbeloos and Lamy, 1872. Many of the 
citations are to be found in Assemani, B. 0. ii. 
{J. Gw.] 


PAULUS (49), bishop of Thessalonica, de- 
posed for Monothelitism in 649 by pope Martin 
{ MaRrinus (3), iii. 853] (Martinus, Hpist. 12, 12; 
Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 40; Jaffé, R. P. num. 
1605). [J. &] 


PAULUS (50), bishop of Tibur, was the 
consecrator of the anti-pope Ursinus (Marcel- 
linus and Faustinus, Zi. Prec: preface in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. xiii. 82), Rufinus (H. Z. ii. 10 in 
Patr. Lat. xxi. 521) calls him “satis imperitus 
et agrestis.” [Damasus.] (Fr. DJ 


PAULUS (5D), bishop of Tyre, who identified 
the living Arsenius at the council held at Tyre 
to investigate the charges against Athanasius, 
in 335. (Socr. H. E. i. 29; Athanas. Apol. ii. 
p- 783; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 805.) [E. V-] 


PAULUS (52), ST., Feb. 8, bishop of Verdun, 
according to tradition a Belgian of high birth, 
who, after being liberally educated, adopted a 
hermit’s life on the Mons Cebenna or Gebenna 
(afterwards Paulsberg or Bulisberg), opposite 
‘Treves, on the other side of the Mosel. Attracted 
thence to the neighbouring monastery of Theo- 
legium, Tholey) he was set over the monastery 
school, and is said to haye become in time the 
second abbat. By the influence probably of one of 
his scholars Grimo, also called Adalgisus, a grand- 
son of king Dagobert, he was made bishop of 
Verdun against his will. This diocese he found 
in the most necessitous condition. Even the 
bishop’s own church at Verdun had no funds for 
the support of its clergy, and was dependent for 
curtailed services on the casual offices of itine- 
rant priests. Grimo here came to his help by 
himself presenting the see with an estate, and 
obtaining further endowments from Dagobert. 
Henceforth Verdun was closely connected with 
Tholey, from whose abbats many of its bishops 
were drawn, Paulus died in 647 or 648, and 
was buried. in the suburban church of St. 
Saturninus, which he had built (Boll. Acta SS. 
eb. ii. 169 seqq-3 Gall. Christ, xiii. 562, 1169 ; 
Rettberg, Kirchengeschichte, i. 528). 

‘A letter is extant from St, Desiderius of 
Cahors to Paulus, inviting him to be present at 
the dedication of a monastery church, and 
hoping to renew former conyersations on the 
happiness of the life to come. Two epistles also 
from Paulus to Desiderius of small interest, and 
written in the most barbarous Latin of the 


period, are published with the correspondence of 


Desiderius (Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxxvii. 254, 260, 
261). Their date is about 641. 

The anonymous biography of Paulus to be 
found in the Acta SS. (ibid. 175-178) was pro- 
pably written about the middle of the 11th 
century 
before the 10th, from internal evidence. 

(Ss. A. BJ 


to write against heresies. [AcAcrus (3).] 
[G. T. 


(Hist. Litt, vii, 504), certainly not 
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Presbyters. 


PAULUS (58), one of four presbyters of 
Alexandria, banished through the machinations 
of the Eusebians, probably about the time of 
Athanasius’s first exile, 336 (Ath. Ap. c. Ar. 
§ 40; Tillem. viii. 64, 105). [C. H.] 


PAULUS (54), a presbyter of Rome, sent to 
Athanasius in 352. [Lucius (20).] [C. H-] 


PAULUS (55), a presbyter by whom Basil 
sent letters to Eusebius of Samosata in 378 
(Basil, Ep. 268 [9] ): [E. V-] 


PAULUS (56), presbyter and archimandrite 
m conjunction with Acacius, asked Epiphanius 


Ss] 


PAULUS (57), a presbyter and monk of 
Dalmatia, sent by Melania the younger, in her 
twentieth year (i. ¢. c. 403), to the East, with 
her munificent gifts in gold and silver, for the 
churches there, ten thousand solidi for Egypt 
and Thebais, fifteen thousand for Palestine, ten 
thousand for Antioch and its neighbourhood 
(Pallad. Hist. Laus. c. 119; Tillem. xiv. 238). 

(C. H.] 


PAULUS (58), presbyter, perhaps of Pan- 
nonia, author of De Virginitate servanda et 
contemptu mundi, ac vitae institutione vel morum 
correctione, addressed to a virgin of rank named 
Constantia. He flourished ¢. a.D. 430, but his 
works are lost (Gennadius, De Vir. Illust. c. Ixxv. 5 
Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 414; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. x. 
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469). (J. &] 
PAULUS (59), a priest of Beneventum, A.D- 
448, [EPICARPIUS.] [G. T. S.J 


PAULUS (60), probably Roman priest, com- 


missioned by Marcian the emperor, A.D. 453, 
privately to request pope Leo I. (Zp. 117 al. 88; 
Pat, Lat. liv. 1038, cap. 3) to induce the empress 
Eupocra (4), widow of Theodosius II., who was 
then in Palestine, to withdraw her countenance 
from the heretical faction there. 


(J. GJ 


Deacons. 
PAULUS (61), a deacon, who flourished at the 


end of the 4th century. To him Gaudentius, 
bishop of Brescia, addressed his nineteenth dis- 


course, in the form of a letter, expounding 
against the Arians the passage, “ My Father is 
greater than I.” He speaks of Paulus as 
& frater, carnis ac spixitus germanitate clarissi- 
mus” (Pat. Lat. xx. 981-2). It is inferred 
from this, and the general tone of the letter, 
that he was actually the brother of Gaudentius- 
(Gc. W. DJ 


PAULUS (62), deacon in Egypt, addressed 
by Isidore of Pelusium (ib. i. ep. 475), who begs 
him to bestow one of his superfluous tunics on 
Isidore’s friend Simon, then visiting Egypt. 

[¢. H.] 


PAULUS (68), the deacon of Aemilius bishop 
of Beneventum, one of the Western deputies to 
Constantinople in the cause of Chrysostom 
(Pallad. p. 33.) [E. V.} 
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PAULUS (64), one of Chrysostom’s deacons, 
who accompanied the deputation which conveyed 
his letters to pope Innocent inthe spring of 404 
(Pallad. p. 11). His faithful service exposed 
the deacon to the risk of persecutions, which he 
sought to avoid by joining the Joannite bishops 
Cyriacus, Demetrius, &c., who had remained at 
Rome, towards the end of 405, in company with 
John the presbyter (Chrys. Hp. 148). Their 
departure seems to have been postponed till the 
following year, when they were the bearers of 
another letter from Chrysostom to pope Innocent 
(Chrys. Ep. Innocentio, ii.). [E. V.] 


PAULUS (65), a deacon of the Anastasia at 
Constantinople, who took refuge at Jerusalem 
during the Joannite troubles in 406. (Pallad. 
p. 196.) [E. V.] 


PAULUS (66), a deacon of Constantinople, 
assistant to the oeconomus., During the Joannite 
troubles in 406 he took refuge in Africa. 
(Pallad. p. 196; Tillem. xi. 329.) {E. V.] 


PAULUS (67), a deacon, bearer of a letter 
from St. Augustine to count Boniface, A.D. 427. 
(Aug. Ep. 220). {H. W. P.J 


PAULUS (68) deacon. Gregory the Great 
in a letter to JOANNES (130) in A.D. 595 pardons 
him for having been induced to desist from 
accusing the deposed bishop Anastasius, and 
directs that he should be restored to the rights 
and privileges of his position and repaid the three 
pounds of gold and whatever else he had spent 


for the benefit of the church of Corinth. (Zp. 
v. 52.) [F. D.] 


PAULUS (69), deacon of Merida, author, 
e. 610, of De Vita Patrum Emeritensium, his 
object being, he says, to give an account, from 
what he has heard, of the great characters 
and saints of his church, and to do for Merida 
what Gregory the Great did for the church 
in Italy in his Dialogues. The work was first 
printed at Madrid, a.p. 1631, and afterwards at 
Antwerp, in 1638, edited by Thomas Tamains de 
Vargas, historiographer of Philip IV. of Spain, 
with notes and comments. This edition has 
been reproduced by Migne, occupying fifty 
columns of his Patrologia Latina (Ixxx. 111). 
What little is known of the author will be 
found there. He treats copiously of some of 
the bishops of Merida, and especially of Paulus, 
Fidelis, and Masona. [F1pEuis (6), Masona.] 

(G. W. D.] 


PAULUS (70) DIACONUS, (so called in 
his Homily on St. Benedict, and in the letters 
of Charles prefixed to the Collection of Homilies. 
There is no authority for calling him “ Paul 
Warnefrid ”), monk, historian, and ecclesiastical 
writer. 

Authorities. — Almost the only sources for 
his life are his own writings, and the poems 
addressed to him by Peter of Pisa. His epitaph 
by his scholar Hildric, which is not free from 
mistakes, is preserved by the monk of Salerno 
(L. 23)". For nearly two centuries after his 
a 

* The references will be to Waitz’s edition of the 
Historia Langobardorwm (L), to Droysen’s of the 


Historia Romana (R), and to Dimmler’s of the Poems 
(®). 
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death only two short notices of him are found 
(Erchempert, Hist. Lang. i.,and Joannes Diaconus, 
Gesta Ep. Neap.42 in Script. Rer. Lang. 234, 425). 
For all modern researches Bethmann’s exhaustive 
article (Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche 
Geschichtskunde, x. 247-334 cited as A, x.) -is 
the starting-point. Dahn (Des P. D. Leben und 
Schriften) has gone over the same ground, and 
come to different conclusions on some points. 
A short but useful life by Waitz is prefixed 
to his edition of Z., and he gives a full ac- 
count of the MSS. of Z., and of the grammatical 
peculiarities of Paulus in Neues Archiv (N. A.) 
i. 535. As to separate works Bauch (Ueber die 
H. R. des P. D.) has endeavoured to trace the 
sources of R, and Jacobi (Die Quellen der L. des 
P, D.), and Mommsen (N. A. vy. 53) those of L. 
Dimmler (WV, A. iy. 102) gives an account of 
P. and their MSS, A short summary of recent 
researches on the life and Z. is given by 
Professor del Giudice (Lo Storico dei Langobardi). 
The collected works are published in Migne 
Patr. Lat. xey. Special editions of separate 
works will be mentioned under each. 
Life.—Paulus sprang from a Lombard family, 
probably noble, of Friuli. | His great-great- 
grandfather, Leupchis, was one of Alboin’s 
host. His five sons were carried off prisoners 
by the Avars, when they invaded Friuli, c. 610. 
One of them, Lopichis, escaped, and after many 
adventures got back to Italy. His grandson 
Warnefrit and his wife Theudelinda had three 
children, Arichis, a daughter who became a 
nun (P. 10), and Paulus (L. iy. 37), Paulus 
was horn c. 720-725, as between 781-786 he 
speaks of himself “ jam gravante senio” (P. 12). 
His master’s name was Flavian (Z. vi. 7); and 
he learnt Latin thoroughly, and a very little 
Greek and Hebrew (P. 12). He was at the 
royal court during the reign of Ratchis; but 
the statements that he was educated there, and 
that he was notary or chancellor to Desiderius, 
though not absolutely impossible, rest only by 
late authority, the earliest for the latter being 
Leo of Ostia (c. 1100), and are mixed up with 
a good deal of certainly legendary matter, 
It is certain, however, that he was on intimate 
terms with Adelperga,’ Desiderius’ daughter, 
duchess of Beneventum, whose studies he assisted, 
and her husband Arichis; and this fact points 
to a residence at the court, either of Pavia or 
Beneventum. To her, probably, his first poem, 
that on the six ages of the world, (P. 1, L. 13) 
was addressed in A.D. 763. The conquest of 
the Lombards by Charles, in A.p. 774, and the 
overthrow of Rodgaud, the rebel duke of Friuli 
(before Easter, a.p. 776), closely affected Paulus 
and his family. His brother had been captured 
in one of these wars, probably the second, had 
been sent a prisoner across the Alps and his 
property confiscated. Though we have no positive 
evidence for the date of Paulus becoming a 
monk, it was probably after, and in consequence 
of these events (c. 774-776) (Dahn, 21-27), 
though it has been supposed, we think 
erroneously, that he followed King Ratchis 
to the cloister. yidence is also wanting as 
to what monastery he entered, though in all 
probability it was his beloved Monte Cassino, 
We next find him.at the court of Charles, 
whom he had probably gone to sue for his 
brother’s pardon, who.was now in the seventh 
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year of his imprisonment (P. 10). The ‘date of 
this poem was therefore probably the second 
half of A.D, 782. A letter to the abbat of Monte 
Cassino shows that on January 10th, probably 
of 783, he was on the Moselle, and he had then 
been absent for some time from M. Cassino 
(Z.16). Probably the letter to Adalhard (Z. 21) 
the abbat of Corbei, in which he regrets 
having been unable to visit him the preceding 
summer, and mentions that he had been confined 
to his bed by illness from September to 
December, was also written about this time 
(@ahn, 36). It was prefixed to a collection of 
fifty-three letters of Gregory the Great, of which 
Paulus had himself corrected thirty-four.b He 
was for some years one of the group of scholars 
at the court of Charles, with whom he was on 
intimate terms. There are several poems, 
which passed between Paulus and Peter of 
Pisa, the grammarian who wrote in the king’s 
name. One of them (P. 11) compliments 
Paulus on his learning, and requests him to 
teach some Greek to the clerics, who were to 
accompany the king’s daughter Rothrud, who 
had been betrothed to the emperor (c. 781), 
a task for which he modestly declares himself 
incompetent, but promises to do his best (P. 12). 
He visited various parts of Gaul, amongst which 
Diedenhofen and Poitiers are mentioned (JZ. i. 5, 
ii. 13). After some years, probably accompany- 
ing Charles, when he went to Italy in a.p. 786, 
and visited Rome and M. Cassino early in the 
following year, he returned to Italy. It was 
at Rome that he composed his Life of Gregory 
the Great, but most of his remaining life was 
passed at M. Cassino. His epitaph on Arichis 
(P. 33) shows that his intimacy with Charles 
had not diminished his affection for his old 
friends at Beneyentum. He spent part of his 
time in teaching (Gesta, Zp. Neap. 42 in Script. 
fer. Lany. 425), but he was chiefly occupied 
on his principal work, the History of the 
Lombards. The necrology of Monte Cassino 
gives April 13th as the day of his death; the 
year is uncertain, but he apparently died before 
the coronation of Charles as emperor, and 
therefore not later than A.D. 800. The epitaph 
by his pupil Hildric is given in ZL. 23, and 
Dahn. From an incidental observation (Z. i. 5) 
it appears that he was a tall man, nearly six 
feet high. 
Works.—1. Historia Romana.—lits nature and 
origin are described in the prefixed letter to 
 Adelperga, which shews it was composed after 
A.D. 765, and probably before November 774, 
when Arichis assumed the title of Princeps 
(Hirsch, Herz. Benevent. 47 n.), as she is 
addressed as duchess—at any rate it was 
written before his journey to the court of 
Charles. In the course of her studies he had 
given her Eutropius to read. She complained 
of its brevity, and also of the absence of any 
notices of sacred history and Christianity, the 
author having been a heathen, These defects, 
Paulus undertook to correct by adding—(i.) 
some of the events of sacred history at their pro- 
per chronological places ; (ii.) additional details ; 
(iii.) by prefixing an epitome of events in Italy 
from Janus to Romulus; (iv.) by adding six 


b Ewald (WN. A. iii. 474) argues that the letter and 
collection were the work of another Paulus, 
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books, which continued the history to the death 
of Totila. Paulus simply added his new matter, 
in Mommsen’s opinion placing it in the margin 
of his MS., and then having the whole copied 
out, without altering the words of Eutropius, 
except where the insertion made it absolutely 
necessary, which was seldom the case. The 
authors from whom Paulus borrowed were, in 
the first six books, chiefly Orosius, Jerome and 
Jordanes (Rom.); in the remaining four in which 
the additions are few, chiefly the epitome known 
as Victor’s, and here also Orosius, Jerome, and 
Jordanes are each used twice. From Solinus and 
Frontinus there are a few extracts. The book 
from which the historical summary from Janus 
to Romulus was taken had also been used by 


Jerome. The sources of a few additions 
cannot be traced. In books xi. and xii. and xiii. 
ch. 1 and 2, Paulus takes Orosius as his 


groundwork, treating him as he had treated 
Eutropius, occasionally abridging him, and 
supplementing him with extracts from Jerome, 
Victor and Jordanes. From a lost ecclesiastical 
writer he makes three extracts. The ground- 


‘work of the remainder of book xiii. was a 


chronicle closely akin to the two recensions of 
Prosper, but yet differing from both. Droysen 
therefore considers that Paulus had before him 
the full chronicle of Prosper, which is now lost. 
The chronicle of Bede is for the first time cited, 
and also Jordanes (Get.). The sources of the 
last three books are a more difficult problem. 
They contain, like the former, passages more or 
less resembling parts of Bede, Jordanes (Rom.), 
Prosper, and Isidore; but we cannot, as in the 
former books, name one author as the ground- 
work in which extracts from others are inserted. 
It has been generally supposed that Paulus in 
these books made a patchwork from various 
authors, altering and adding freely; but 
Droysen argues that this is quite inconsistent 
with his method elsewhere. He therefore 
considers that the groundwork of these three 
books was sources now lost. Of these the 
principal was a work closely resembling Jor- 
danes (Get.); and in book xvi. one like the 
Liber Pontificalis, while certain passages scem 
to be extracts from lost annals. He therefore 
considers that Paulus either had. before him 
recensions of Jordanes and the Liber Pontificalis, 
different from ours, or else that he added to 
them from sources now lost. 

By a singular accident the treatment that 
Paulus had applied to Eutropius was applied 
to his own work by Laudolf the Wise, a person 
only known by the mention of him in MSS. 
as the author, who lived c. 1000. He largely 
interpolated from various sources the sixteen 
books of Paulus, and made them into eighteen, 
by dividing the seventh and sixteenth into two. 
Mommsen (NV. A. vy. 100) supposes that 
Landolf’s additions were partly made from 
unused materials collected by Paulus himself, 
either for the original work or for a new 
edition of it. To these he added eight mere, 
bringing the history down to the year A.p, 813. 
To the whole compilation in modern times the 
name of Historia Miscella has been given. 
[t has been several times edited, but the first 
complete edition, in twenty-six books, is that 
of Eyssenhardt in 1869, all preceding ones 
being taken from MSS., which, omitting book 


T 
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sixteen and parts of fifteen and seventeen, leave 
only twenty-four, but the omission was supplied 
by Gruter, and following editors, in the notes. 
It will be seen that a critical edition of the 
work of Paulus was much needed. The want 
has been supplied by the edition of Droysen in 
Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant. ii., from the 
preface of which the preceding account is taken. 
At the end of book sixteen Paulus promises to 
add a book relating the remaining events of 
Justinian’s reign, and in the letter to Adelperga 
to continue the history to his own times. This 
design he never executed, but in some MSS. a 
seventeenth book is added, going down to the 
reign of Leo the Isaurian. It is a cento of un- 
known authorship, taken from Z. 

2. The Historia Langobardorum extends from 
the mythical origin of the Lombards to the 
death of King Luitprand, in a.p. 744, thus 
unfortunately breaking off just where Paulus 
became a contemporary. It was written at 
Monte Cassino (i. 26, vi. 40), and was probably 
left unfinished, as in the last chapter Paulus 
declares his intention of narrating in the 
proper place a miracle of the bishop of Pavia. 
It also lacks a preface and dedication. It is 
divided into six books, of which (i.) goes down 
to the conquest cf the Gepidae by the Lombards; 
of (ii.) ch. 1-5 describe the victories of Narses 
over the Goths and Franks, and his government 
of Italy (c, 552-568), ch. 6-12 narrate the 
Lombard invasion, ch. 13 is a digression about 
Venantius Fortunatus, ch. 14-24 contain a 
description of Italy, while the remaining chapters 
contain the rest of Alboin’s reign, and that of 
his successor Cleph (c. 574); (iii.) (c. 574-591) 
narrates the wars with the Franks, and the 
reign of Authari; iv. ch. 1-40 (591-616) the 
reign of Agilulf, and ch. 41-51 (c. 616-661) 
the reigns of Adeloald, Arioald, Rothari, Rodoald, 
Aripert I. and the joint reign of Godepert and 
Perctarit, ending with the usurpation of 
*Grimoald ; (v.) goes down to the death of the 
usurper Alahis (c. 661-688); and (vi.) to the 
death of Luitprand (c. 688-744). 

We have seen that Paulus concluded R. with 
‘a promise to narrate in the next book the 
remaining events of Justinian’s reign, and in 
the dedication to Adelperga declared his intention 
-of continuing the history to his own time. He 
was, however, interrupted, perhaps by the fall 
of the Lombard kingdom; then followed his 
sojourn beyond the Alps, and when he resumed 
‘the work, probably c. 790, he changed the plan, 
and substituted for a universal history one of 
his own nation, inserting in it, however, many 
notices of events in general; but he so far 
carried out his intention, that, after narrating 
in (i.) the early Lombard history, he begins (ii.) 
just where £&. concludes. The last event 
recorded in £#., the destruction of Totila and 
the Gothic kingdom is the first in (ii.), and 
then follow the other exploits of Narses, while 
after just referring to the Persian war and the 
conquests of Italy and Africa, which are narrated 
in F., he mentions the victory over the Moorish 
ling, Antalas, and Justinian’s achievements in 
architecture and legislation (i. 25). 

In examining the sources of Z. it will be 
convenient to consider first those of books i.—iii. 
and iv. 1-40, omitting the description of Italy 
Gi. 14-24), and a few other passages such as 
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the digression about St. Benedict (i. 26). In 
the texture of the remainder three strands are 
apparent; a Frankish (A), a Lombard (B), and 
a Romano-Byzantine (C). 

A. This comes almost entirely from Gregory 
of Tours, who is first used ineii. 6, Thence to 
A.D. 591, where his history ends, Paulus uses 
him very freely, in fact most of (iii.) consists 
of extracts from him. For his period he seems 
to be Paulus’ sole authority for Frankish affairs, 
excepting the legend of GUNTRAM (2) (iii. 34), 
which Paulus had probably heard during his 


travels in Gaul. 


B. The source of the Lombard element is by 
no means so simple. In three MSS. there is 
prefixed to the edict of King Rothari an abstract 
of previous Lombard history, known as the 
Origo Gentis Langobardorum, beginning like L. 
with the legend of Gambara and her sons, and 
ending with the accession of Perctarit ; the fifty- 
five years from Agilulf to Perctarit being given 
very shortly indeed, and in one MS. another 
recension of the same is found continued to 
A.D. 807 (Mon. Ger. Hist., Script. Rer. Lang. 
1,7). As the Origo contains incidents not found 
in L., e.g. in the legend of Gambara Freya’s 
trick of turning round Woden’s bed, it cannot 
be, as was at first supposed, merely an epitome 
of L., while the close connection between the 
two shows that Paulus had the Origo in some 
form before him, and he twice expressly refers 
to the prologue found in most MSS. to the edict 
of Rothari (i. 21, iv. 42). Further, Mommsen 
(NV. A. v. 60, ete.) by a comparison of parallel 
passages of the Origo and JZ. proves that the 
Origo, as we now have it, is an abridgment. 

Abbat Srcunpus of Trent (died 612) wrote 
a short history De Gestis Langobardorum, which 
came down to his own times (iv. 40), and which 
went back at least to A.D. 588 (iii. 29), which 
Paulus once expressly refers to (iii. 29), but 
though he says of him, “de quo saepe jam 
diximus,” he mentions him only three times in 
all. But the above summary of Z shows 
strikingly his obligations to Secundus. The 
sudden change after iv. 40, from comparative 
fulness to absolute baldness coincides with the 
death of Secundus. Paulus himself owns his 
ignorance of the reign of Arioald (626-638). 
Further, there is a great mass of matter in L, 
relating to subjects which would be personally 
interesting to Secundus, e.g. his sponsorship of 
Theodelinda’s son (iv. 27), the numerous notices 
about Trent and its neighbourhood, and the 
events that happenec there (iii. 9, 10, 31, iv. 1, 
2, 10), whereas after A.D. 612 Trent is only 
once mentioned (vy. 36); above all the notices 
of the patriarchs of Aquileia, and of the con- 
troversy about the Three Chapters, of which we 
know that Secundus was a zealous champion. 
The paradox that Paulus, the admirer of Gregory 
the Great, in one passage (iii. 26) writes as a 
strong partisan of the schismatic defenders of 
the Three Chapters, is solved at once, if we 
suppose the passage to be an extract from 
Secundus, What then is the relation, if any, 
between the Origo and Secundus? The close 
connexion between the Origo and Paulus con- 
tinues as before between A.D. 588 and 612, for 
which he certainly had Secundus before him. 
It has been generally supposed, eg. by Waitz 
(Z. 25), that the Origo and Secundus are inde- 
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pendent sources, but Mommsen is of opinion 
that the Origo is neither more nor less than 
an epitome of Secundus shortly continued to 
A.D. 688, and that it was probably the abridged 
or unabridged work of Secundus with a short 
continuation that was prefixed to the edict, so 
that finally the Lombard element in Z., down 
to iv. 40, comes wholly from the lost work of 
Secundus; that, in fact, in that part of L. 
Secundus takes the place that we have seen 
Eutropius and Orosius occupy in parts of R. 
The chief objection to Mommsen’s view is that 
Paulus, who cites both works, gives no hint of 
any connection between them; one he calls 
the Prologus Edicti, the other De Gestis Lango- 
bardorum. Subtracting, says Mommsen from 
JL. down to iv. 40 all that comes from Roman, 
Byzantine, or Frankish sources, and adding the 
additional matter of the Origo, the result will 
be a Lombard chronicle, resembling in character 
Gregory of Tours. He further notices the 
elose resemblance of the legendary origin and 
wanderings of the Lombards with those of the 
‘Goths as described by Jordanes. Both came 
from Scandia (Scandinavia) described ds a 
thickly-peopled island, the first enemies both 
encounter are the Vandals, in the history of 
both the Amazons figure. Are both stories 
fragments from a primitive legend common to 
the Teutonic tribes, or are the common incidents 
borrowed from Jordanes by an author who 
wished to emulate the glory of the Goths ? 

C. A few historical passages remain relating 
to the Eastern emperors, which show close 
affinity with the Copenhagen continuation of 
Prosper, and above all with Bede’s Chronicle, 
making in some cases the same mistakes as the 
last, while here and there notices are found 
that apart from Paulus exist only in Byzantine 
sources (¢.g. the name of Antalas i. 25, the 
motice of Aming ii. 2, the first found only in 
Procopius and Corippus, the second only in 
Menander, Bonn edd. 345). In one passage a 
few lines coincide, word for word, with the 
Chronicle of Isidore, which is used nowhere 
else. The same phenomenon of passages agreeing 
with, yet differing from, Bede’s Chronicle (Isidore 
and the Continuation having ended), and of others 
with the Liber Pontificulis (which is apparently 
used in books ii—iv. very sparingly, and ver 
largely used in v., vi.) presents itself in the two 
remaining books, ¢.g.: 

* Hic (Donus) atrium beati 


Petri apostoli superius, 
quod est ante ecclesiam in 


His diebus Domnus, pa- 
pa Romanae ecclesiae, lo- 
cum qui Paradisus dicitur 


ante basilicam beati apo- | quadriporticum, _Magnis 
stoliPetri candidis et mag- |° marmoribus stravit. Lib. 
nis marmoribus mirifice | Pont. Donus, 


stravit, v.31. 


Again we observed the same phenomena in the 
last three books of R. The usual explanation 
as to Paulus and the three chroniclers is that 
‘one copied from another. Mommsen, however, 
considers this unsatisfactory, and supposes they 
all borrowed from a common source, namely, 
a chronicle or annals composed in Byzantine 
Italy. Possibly the same explanation may 
apply to the passages which appear to be 
taken from the Liber Pontificalis, but it is 
impossible here to examine this question fully. 
With regard to the part of JZ. after iv. 40, 
almost the only sources (if they are really 


| Autpert’s life of the founders. 
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sources) which can be recognised are the Liber 
Pontificalis and Bede’s Chronicle. For the 
concluding chapters of iv. the Origo is used 
as far as it goes. The narrative of the con- 
version of the Persian king and queen (iv. 50) 
comes from Fredegarius or a common source ; 
the pilgrimage of CampWALLA (2) to Rome 
(vi. 15), from Bede, H. 2. v. 7; the foundation 
of the monastery of St. Vincent (vi. 40), from 
The considerable 
notices in vi. relating to the duchies of Friuli 
and Benevento probably came from local records. 
Isidore’s Etymologiae are frequently used in 
the earlier books, the Dialogues, Letters, and 
Homily on Ezekiel of Gregory the Great are 
cited; Pliny is twice referred to, and Virgil 
and Rugyppius’ Life of Severinus each once. In 
ii. 14-24 Paulus gives a description of Italy 
and its provinces. The list is identical with 
the seventeen provinces of the Notilia Dignitatum ; 
except that Paulus by a mistake, whose origin 
Mommsen indicates (87), adds an 18th “ Alpes 
Apenninae.” This he amplified with short 
geographical and etymological notices. The 
origin of the former is apparently a map of 
Italy ; of the latter, twelve come from Isidore’s 
Etymologia, seven from Festus, and two from 
Jordanes (Get.). He quotes Justin for the in- 
yasion of Italy by the Gauls. 

The large number of extant MSS. (of which 
Waitz enumerates about 100), shows the great 
popularity of the work during the middle ages. 

3. Life of Gregory the Great, composed at 
Rome (1, 8, &c.). The date is uncertain, but 
it was written some years before L. (iii, 24), 
Dahn (56) not improbably supposes that he 
accompanied Charles in 786, who kept Christmas 
at Florence, went on to Rome and thence to 
Monte Cassino, and that the life was written 
during his short stay in Rome early in 787. 
It is composed from the works of Gregory 
himself, and from Bede, H. #. ii. The account 
of the miracles (§§ 23-28 in Migne, Patr. 
Lat. \xxv. 52-58) is considered by Bethmann 
(A. x. 305) to be an interpolation from the life 
written in England. 

4. Gesta Episcoporum Mettensium, which he 
wrote at the request of bishop Angilram 
CZ. vi. 16) probably at Metz, after October 783, 
the date of the marriage of Charles and Fastrada, 
but before they had a child (265). His model. 
was the Liber Pontificalis, With a few exceptions 
the lives are very meagre. The skeleton of the 
work was apparently a list of the bishops which 
he supplemented with extracts from Gregory 
of Tours, Fredegarius, a life of Bishop Arnulf, 
and with oral information from Charles and 
others. The chief interest of the work is its 
account of the rise of the Carolingian house, 
whose founder was Arnulf, bishop of Metz. It 
likewise contains the epitaphs composed by 
Paulus at the request of Charles on his queen, 
Hildegard, his two sisters and his two infant 
daughters. The latest edition is in Pertz, S, S. 
ii. 260. 

5. An epitome, or extracts from Sextus 
Pompeius Hestus De Significatione Verborum, 
dedicated to Charles, and written probably 
at the beginning of their acquaintance (LZ. 19 n. 
Exe. 1). Bethmann indeed (A. x. 320) and others 
have considered the work to be unworthy of 
Paulus from its carelessness and mistakes, and. 

a) 
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also because he is called “ Pontifex ” in the title, 
and have assigned it to some other Paulus. ‘The 
oldest: MS., however, omits the word “ Pontifex,” 
the dedicatory letter in its style and in certain 
phrases, e.g. “‘urbs Romulea,”’ for Rome resembles 
known works of Paulus, and Paulus was ac- 
quainted: with the work of Festus, and, as we 
have seen, used it freely in Z. By the “ Glossae 
Pauli Diaconi,’ mentioned in a catalogue of 
the library at Lorsch (Mai, Spic. v. 193), probably 
this epitome is meant. Further, no other 
known author of the name lived in the reign 
of Charles. Waitz, therefore (Z. 19), and 
Mommsen (NV. A. vy. 58, 59) both consider this 
a genuine work of Paulus. He had before him 
the complete work of Festus, of which only 
fragments from /., onwards, now remain. 
The best edition is that of K. O, Miiller. 

6. A Book of Homilies. —This work was 

compiled at the request of Charles, perhaps 
“commenced before, but certainly completed 
after his return to Monte Cassino (P. 34. L. 20. 
Cf. Dahn, 52). It consists, in its present form, 
of 298 sermons in all. For each Sunday there 
is one, and for most two. One or more is 
appointed for each feast, and there are also 
sermons for each day in Lent, for each day in 
Easter and Whitsun week, and for special 
occasions, such as the dedication of a church, 
or the commemoration of an apostle or a 
martyr. The sermons are selected from those 
of various fathers, SS. Ambrose, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Gregory, Jerome, and Leo being 
the largest contributors. As was natural with 
a work of the kind, additional sermons were 
afterwards added, so that in its present form 
it includes some by writers such as Eric and 
Haymon, who lived after Paulus Diaconus. 

7. In addition to this collection, three Homilies 
of Paulus himself are preserved, on the As- 
sumption of the Virgin, on Martha and Mary, 
and on St. Benedict, which in preparing Bede’s 
homilies for use at Monte Cassino, he substituted 
for the last, which was on Benedict Biscop. 

8. Poems.—Of these several have already 
been noticed. Of the rest, the most remarkable 
are the elegiacs and iambics in honour of St. 
Benedict (P. 2, 3), the praises of the Lake of 
Como, and the verses interchanged between 
Paulus and Petrus of Pisa. The hymn in honour 
of St. John Baptist, from which the names of 
the musical notes were taken, 


“Ut queant laxis resonare fibris,” 


has been attributed to Paulus, but probably 
wrongly. His. verses show a thorough ac- 
quaintance with Virgil and Ovid, and abound 
with imitations of them. They have been 
recently edited by Diimmler in the Monwmenta 
Germaniae Historica, Poetarum Latinorum Medii 
Aevi i. 

9. Letters.—Those to Adelperga, Theudemar, 
Adelhard and Charles have already been noticed. 
The. letter prefixed to the copy of the Rule of 


St. Benedict sent by abbat Theudemar to Charles- 


(c. 791, Dahn, 62) was written by Paulus. 
Whether the Exposition of the Rule of St. 
Benedict is correctly ascribed to him is at least 
doubtful. (Dahn, 62.) 

From the previous account it will be seen 


that while Paulus was, for his time, a man of | 
considerable learning and industry, he has no- 
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pretensions to rank as a scientific or philosophical 
historian, his only merit is that of a compiler. 
Though he makes occasional mistakes, such as 
setting down, side by side, independent and 
divergent narratives of the same events, e.g- 
making the battle of the Colline Gate into two, 
one before and one after Sulla’s entry into 
Rome (&. v. 8), he generally copied faithfully 
what he found in his authorities, and we are 
indebted to him for many fragments from 
authors now lost, above all from Secundus. 
Though he loved and admired his own race, 
he writes, on the whole, impartially. Though 
he is by no means free from grammatical: 
mistakes, ¢.g. accusative absolute (especially 
in Z., perhaps because it never received his 
finishing touches), his style is decidedly good 
for his age. Take for instance, the passage 
from Gregory of Tours, cited by Mommsen 
(WV. A, v. 54) and compare it with the form 
it takes in Z. The one is rude and bald, the 
other has some pretensions to style, and reads’ 
like very tolerable Latin. His poems show that 
he had diligently studied the classical poets, 
especially Virgil, and his imitations are often by 
no means infelicitous. [F. D.] 


Reader and Cleric. 


PAULUS (71), a reader of the church of 
Constantinople, summoned along with Chryso- 
stom to the Council of the Oak, according to 
Socrates and Sozomen, but not mentioned by 
Palladius, (Socr. H. HZ. vi. 15; Soz. H. 2. viiic 
17.) [E. V.] 


PAULUS (72), cleric of Sardinia, who, 
having been convicted of practising magical 
arts, and assuming the dress of a layman, had 
fled to Africa. Gregory the Great in a letter to 
JANUARIUS (25) in A.D. 594, directed he should’ 
receive corporal punishment and be obliged to 
do penance (Zp. iv. 27). [F. D.] 


Monks, 


For monks who were priests or martyrs, see 
under those heads, 


PAULUS (78), ST. (called Tawparus ; 
6 O7Pnbev, Niceph.), Jan. 10, He is called by 
Jerome the founder of the monastic life (“ auctor 
vitae monasticae,” Hp. 22, ad Hustoch. “ princeps 
vitae monasticae,” Vit. S. Pauli, Prol.). He is 
said to have been the first, in Egypt at least, to 
lead the life of a hermit, preceding eyen the 
celebrated Antony (Rosweyd, Vitae Patrum, in 
Pat. Lat. \xxiii. 105 and notes). He lived in the 
desert of the Thebaid, whither he fled in youth 
from the terrors of the Decian persecution, and 
where he died, at an extraordinary age, hale and 
hearty to the last (Hieron. Zp. 21, ad Paul. 
Concordiens.). The palm-tree at the mouth of 
his cave supplied him with food and clothing 
(Hieron. Vita Pauli, cap. 6). Miracles are’ 
recorded of him as of other solitaries. The 
ravens are said to have brought him bread, and 
two lions dug his grave (Hieron. y. s. cc. 9, 18). 
Antony is said to have paid a visit to his 
venerable brother in asceticism, shortly before 
the death of Paulus, and ever afterwards to 
have worn his tunic, made of paim leaves 
stitched together, on great festivals. Jerome 
adds (c. 13), with characteristic fervour, that 
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such a garment, the legacy of so great a saint, 
was more glorious than the purple of a king 
(Niceph. Call. H. #. ix. 14; Boll. Acta SS. 
10 Jan. 1, 603; Butler, Jan. 15). ELG, Si] 


PAULUS (74), Mar. 7, surnamed SmmpLex, 
a disciple of Antony, and, like his master, a 
hermit, in Lower Egypt. He was memorable, as 
his name imports, for the childlike docility, of 
-which several instances are related by his bio- 
grapher, Ruffinus (De Vitis Patrum, ¢c. 31, ap. 
_Rosweyd. Vit, Patr.), When he first sought 
‘admission into the cave of Antony, he had to 
wait three days and nights at the mouth of it 
‘before receiving any reply at all. Then came a 
voice from the cave, bidding him remain there, 
standing and praying, for twenty-four hours 
more. All this he bore without a murmur. 
On another occasion, having asked, in the 
“presence of some saints of the desert, the foolish 
‘question, whether Christ or the prophets lived 
first, he was ordered by his teacher to go and 
be silent. He obeyed literally, and stayed 
apart, in silence, several days, till he was set 
free from his self-imposed penance. His patience 
and submission were tried, on other occasions, by 
his being ordered to pour water all day through a 
sieve, and to unweave the mats, which he had 
‘been busy in weaving (ib.). He was famous for 
his prolonged fasts, and for other austerities ; 
and, notwithstanding his dulness of intellect, 
-was reputed to have a strange insight into the 
hearts of those who worshipped with him (Gr. 
Inc, ¢, 20, ap. Rosw. Vit. Patr. ; Sozomen, List. 
Ziccl. i. 13; Palladius, Historia Lausiaca, and 
Heraclides, Paradisus, apud Rosweyd, Vitae 
‘Patrum ; Boll. Acta SS. 7 Mart. i. 635). 

[I. G. S.J 


PAULUS (75), of Oxyrinchus in Egypt, a 
monk who headed, about A.D. 360, a secession from 
.the communion of the local bishop Theodorus, 
because of his connexion with the Arian George of 
Alexandria, His followers belonged to the Luci- 
ferian party. We only know of them from the 

Libellus Precum [Faustinus (33)] whence we 
learn that they formed a presbyterian community, 
and possessed no bishop (cf. Ceill, y, 154). 

[G. T. 8.] 


PAULUS (76), one of the Syrian monks to 
whom Basil wrote in 376 to express his sym- 
pathy in the destruction of their cells by fire at 

the hands of the enemies of the truth (Basil, Zp. 
256 [200]). {E. V-] 


PAULUS (77), an Egyptian monk of the 
Ath century. In company with two others, 
Syrus and Isaias, he was on his way to visit a 
famous solitary, when the latter met them, and 
by divine revelation, as he alleged, told them 
their respective merits. Paulus, alleging a 
similar revelation, predicted that the solitary 
would go to heaven in three days and requested 
him to say, for their future profit, by what good 
works he had pleased God. A full reply followed. 
(Ruf. Hist. Mon. 10 in Pat. Lat. xxi, 428; 
Palladius, Hist. Laus. 55-7.) [Ce a] 


PAULUS (78), a solitary of Mount Pherme 
in Scetis, late in the 4th century., Abstaining 
entirely from manual labour and depending 
upon charity for his food, he spent each day in 
reciting three hundred prayers, regulating the 
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number by means of as many pebbles in his 
bosom, one of which he cast away at each 
prayer. Owing to the various readings of éxwy 
(agreeing with TatAos) and éxov (with pos), 
two statements occur, one by Sozomen and 
Cassiodorus that Paulus had five hundred monks 
under him, the other (which is more probable) 
by Palladius and Nicephorus that the mountain 
was tenanted by that number. Palladius fur- 
ther relates his consulting Macarius of Alex- 
andria in great distress of conscience, for that 
he, though a man, only made three hundred 
prayers a day, while he had been told of a 
woman, an ascetic of thirty years, who made 
seven hundred, eating only on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Macarius said he had been serving 
God sixty years and made but one hundred 
prayers a day, yet without any self-reproach, 
employing his time in labour, and he advised 
Paulus, if his conscience was dissatisfied, to 
make more prayers or better ones (Soz, vi. 295; 
Pallad. Laus. Hist. c. 23; Cassiod. Trip. Hist. 
lib. viii. c. 1 in Pat. Z. lxix. 1109; Niceph. 
Call. H. £. lib. ii. c. 36 in P. G. exlvi. 701). 
Concerning the readings see the notes of Valesius 
on Sozomen, and Tillem. viii. 813. (C. H.] 


PAULUS (79), (called 6 Kooptrns, COSMETA) 
a solitary in Scetis, with Timotheus his brother, 
in the 4th century. They were called Adorners, 
as Tillemont thinks, on account of some art they 
practised among the solitaries, Finding them- 
selyes frequently at variance, they provided 
against an open breach by agreeing that they 
would tolerate each other’s outbreaks and tem- 
pers (Apophth. Pat, in Coteler. Mon, Gr. Ecc, 
i, p. 651; Tillem. x, 471). [C. H.] 


PAULUS (80), a solitary in the desert of 
Porphyrio in Egypt, and apparently visited by 
Cassian (Inst. x. 24, 25), near the end of the 
4th century. His garden supplied him with 
food, and he rigorously employed himself each 
day in fabricating the usual articles out of 
palm leaves, for the sake however of the em- 
ployment alone, for being seyen “mansiones ” 
or days’ journey from a town he could not dis- 
pose of what he made, and at the end of the 
year gave them all to the flames. Where the 
desert of Porphyrio, also called that of Calamus 
(Oollat. xxiv. 4), was is not known. Tillemont 
(xiv. 170) suggests that if it was in Thebais this 
Paulus could have been the same as No. 83. 
See the following. (C. H.] 


PAULUS (81), a solitary in the desert ad- 
jacent to the city of Panephysis in the east of 
Lower Egypt mentioned by Severus to Cassian 
(Collat. vii. 26). He was so resolute in avoiding 
the very sight of women that once while going 
with another solitary Archebius to visit’ an 
aged father of the desert, and a woman chanced. 
to approach, he fled back with all speed to his 
cell regardless of the entreaties of his companion. 
In the last four years of his life when helpless 
from paralysis in every limb, he was entirely 
dependent on the assiduous ministrations of 
women from a neighbouring coenobium. Cas- 
sian’s commentator Alardus Gazaeus is inclined 
to identify him with the preceding, but Tille- 
mont (xiv. 168, 169) is of a different opinion. 

(C. H.J 
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PAULUS (82), a monk whose coenobium, 
containing above two hundred brethren in 
Egypt, was visited by Cassian (Collat. xix. 1; 
Tillem. xiv. 163, 164). [C. HJ 


PAULUS (88), of Lower Egypt, a solitary in 
the Thebais in the fourth or fifth century. He 
would take up serpents, horned serpents, and 
scorpions with his hand, and nip them in two 
in the midst unharmed, and when asked how he 
had obtained such grace replied, “ ‘lo him who 
has attained to purity all things are subject.” 
(Apophth. Pat. in Coteler. Mon. Gr. Ece. Na a? 


PAULUS (84), a solitary, c. 400, in the 
Thebais, a disciple of Hor. (Apophth. Patr. in 
Coteler. Mon. Gr. Eccl. i. p. 708; Tillem. vii. 
600.) Another Paulus (85) [called of Galatia 
and Tue Great] is mentioned in the Apopth- 
thegmata (p. 652) and in the Verba Seniorum, 
c. 2 (Rosweyd, Vit. Putr. p. 666). (Cc. HJ 


PAULUS (86), the name of two Egyptian 
solitaries visited by Rufinus in the 4th century, 
one “in Apeliote,” the other “in Focis ” (Rufin. 
H. F. ii. 8; Tillem. xiv. 169), (C. H.J 


PAULUS (87) (called Hetiapicus), a soli- 
tary near the Jordan mentioned in Moschus as 
daily feeding a lion who came to his cave at 
‘meal times (Prat. c. 163 in Rosw. V. P. p. 911). 
Moschus mentions another PauLus (88) from 
“Galatia, a solitary of Porphyrites, who handled 
serpents, at the end of the 6th century (Prat. 
e, 124; Tillem. xiv. 171). (C. H.] 


eg Martyrs. 
PAULUS (89) Mart. Carthag. a.p. 250, [See 
Anisto.] It was on his dying request that 
Luctan began the system of dispensations to the 
Lapsed. Lp, 22 Cyp. (4) also Martyr. Carth. 
same year. [E. W. B.] 


PAULUS (90), May 15, martyr at Lampsa- 
cus, a city of the Hellespont, with Peter, Andrew 
and Dionysia a virgin. They suffered in the 
Decian persecution under Optimus or Opitimus, 
a proconsul. The Acts offer an example of the 
judicial circuit made by the governors through 
the Roman provinces on which Le Blant lays 
stress in his work Les Actes des Martyrs, p. 
122 et pass,; Ruinart. AA. Sinc. p. 146-149. 

(G. T. S.J 


PAULUS (91), March 10, martyr at Corinth 
in the Decian persecution with Quadratus and 
several others. His acts in a Greek version 
have been found by Aubé in an incomplete state 
in a MS. of the National Library at Paris. Cf. 
Rev. Archéol. 1884, pt. i. p. 222; Mart. Rom. 

(G. T. S.J 


PAULUS (92), Mar. 4, Aug. 17, martyr 
under Aurelian (Jontana (Z)] (Boll. Acta SS. 
17 Aug. iii. 448; Tillem. iv. 354), (C. H.] 


PAULUS (93), July 25, martyr at Caesarea 
in Palestine under the governor Firmilianus 
during the Diocletian persecution. He was con- 
demned to the sword with two women who were 
burnt. At the moment of the execution he 
begged for a few moments’ respite, when he 
prayed aloud for the peace of the Church, for 
the conversion of the Jews, of the Samaritans, 
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| and of the Gentiles, for the emperor, the judge, 
and the executioner. (Euseb. Mart. Palest. c. 
viii.) [G. T. S.J 


PAULUS (94), June 1, martyr at Caesarea 
in Palestine, under Firmilian in the Diocletian 
persecution. He was a layman, of the city of 
Jamna, and was associated in suffering with 
Pamphilus and Valens. They were imprisoned 
for two years before execution. (Eus. Mart. 
Patlest. ¢. xi.) (G. T. S.J 


PAULUS (95), an Egyptian martyr in the 
Diocletian persecution. He is noted in the 
Ethiopic Calendar under Feb. 9 (Ludolph. Hist. 
Aethiop. Comment. p. 403). His acts are given 
in Aug. Ant. Georgii Vragm, Evang. Johann. 
p- cviii. He was a friend of St. Parsis and 
THECLA. [G. T. S.] 


PAULUS (96), abbat of Raithu near the 
Red Sea, and martyred with forty-three disciples 
by the Arabs, about s.p. 373. His sufferings 
are narrated by an eyewitness, one Ammonius, a 
monk, in Combefis (Illust. Christ. Martt. lecti 
triumphi, p. 88-189). (G. T. $.] 


PAULUS (97), Jan. 14, a solitary of Mt. 
Sinai slain by Arabs a.p. 373, with a priest 
Theodulus. (AA, SS Boll. 14 Jan, 954-960; 
Ceiil. viii. 231.) (G. T. S.J 

Miscellaneous, 

PAULUS (98) L. SERGIUS, Cos. Suff. 
147; Cos. ord. ii. 168; City prefect under 
M. Aurelius about 168; descendant of Sergius 
Paulus proconsul of Cyprus in the Acts. He 
was proconsul of Asia between 163 and 168, 
when St. Sagaris suffered under: him, (Eus. iv. 
26, where his name is corrupted in the Greek 
text into Servilius; Borghesi, @uv. Comp. viii. 
504-506, ix, 310-313 ; Waddington, Fastes des 
Prov. Asiat. num. 148; Lightfoot, Zgnatius i. 
494.) [Mrxiro, Vol. IIL p. 495 b.] [G. T. S.J 


PAULUS (99), a ncted heretic and a man of 
great eloquence, of Antiochene birth, but residing 
at Alexandria as an adopted son of the wealthy 
lady who had befriended Origen in his early days. 
(Euseb. vi.'2 ; Tillem. iii, 500.) [(C. H.] 


PAULUS (100), a confessor in Egypt in the 
Decian persecution along with Dionysius (6), 
bishop of Alexandria, Carus (11), Perrus (73), 
and Faustus (15) (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 40, vii. 11 ~ 
Tillem. iv. 247). [R. J. Kj 


PAULUS (101), colleague of Macarius, A.p, 
348, said by the Donatists to have been less 
ferocious than his colleague. (Macarius (21), 
Vol. IIL. 774, 775; Mon. Vet. D. xxvii. p. 227, 
ed. Oberthiir.) 


(H. W. P.] 
PAULUS (102), an Egyptian, the disciple of 
Peter the martyred patriarch of Alexandria, 
mentioned by Rufinus as one of the learned com 
pany of which Didymus was the chief at Alex- 
andria. He was an old man when Rufinus knew 
him, about the year 374. (Ruf, Apol. ii, 12.) 
(W. H. Fj 


PAULUS (103), of Concordia, a town between 
Aquileia and Altinum, in the fourth cen 5 
spoken of by Jerome as Paulum quendam (Le 
Vir. Ilust, 53). He was a student. of scripture 
and of ecclesiastical writers, and was known to 
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both Jerome and Rufinus, the latter of whom. 


was a native of Concordia, Jerome probably 
saw him about the year 370, when returning 
from Treves and about to settle at Aquileia. 
He corresponded with Jerome, when in the desert 


of Chalcis, in the year.374, asking him for a MS.’ 


of Tertullian which Rufinus had taken away. 
Jerome asks him to send him from ‘his copious 
library Fortunatianus’s Commentaries, the His- 
tory of Aurelius Victor, the Epistles of Nova- 
tianus and Cyprian, and in return sends him his 
Life of Paulus the Hermit, recently composed. 
He was then enjoying a prolonged but healthy 
old age. It was from him that, Jerome heard 
the story; which Paulus had heard from a secre- 
tary, that Cyprian, in asking for Tertullian’s 
books, would say, “Da magistrum,” (Jerome, 
Ep. 5 and 10, and De Vir. ll. 53; Tillem. xii. 
11, 27.) (W. H. F.] 


PAULUS (104), a lawyer to whom Nilus of 
Sinai wrote a letter on the nature and power of 
habits and of sin, (Nili Zpist. ii. 239 in Migne’s 
Pat. Graec. t. lxxix. col. 322.) [G. T. 8.] 


PAULUS (105) a friend of Augustine, the | 
(Jerome, | 


(W. HF] 


bearer of his second letter to Jerome. 
Lp. \xvii. end, ed. Vall.) 


PAULUS (106), bearer of a letter from S. 
Augustine to Alypius, about the baptism of 
Gabinianus and the conversion of Dioscorus. 


(Aug. Zp. 227.) fas Ww. P| 


PAULUS (107), according to St. Augustine 
cured of a disease at the church at Hippo, in 
which the relics of St. Stephen were deposited. 
This occurred on Haster-Day, A.D. 425, and three 
days afterwards his sister Palladia also was cured. 
(Aug. Civ. D. xxii. 8, 21.) (H.-W. P.] 


PAULUS (108), son of Callinice, born at, 


Samosata in the 4th, century. He and his 


brother John were trained by their mother as_| 


followers of Gnosticism or Manichaeism. They 
laboured in those districts to spread their 
opinions. 
of the PauiicrANs from them, though probably 
this connection is simply fiction. (Phot. c. Man. 
i, 1, 16; Pet. Sic. i. 215; Neander, Ch. Hist. v. 
337-9 ; Mosheim, ii. 363.) [M. B. C.] 


PAULUS (109), run PERSIAN, or THE Creis- 
TIAN, the opponent of Photinus the Manicheun. 
[Puorrvs. ] (G. T. S.J 


PAULUS Tue Prrstan [PAvus (40)]. 


PAULUS (110) SrmentraRius, sometimes 
called “the Silentiary,” from his position as an 
officer of Justinian’s court. Agathias calls him 
Th mpara TeAGY ev ToIs TiS aut roy Baciréa 
‘ovyis emordras, and describes him as of high 
family and great wealth, It seems most likely 
‘from the superscription of his work on the 
Great Church, that he was son of Cyrus, and 
grandson of Florus, He wrote several epigrams 
preserved in the Anthologia Palatina, and some 
other works of minor importance ; but his chief 
poem was that already mentioned, a poetical 
account of the buildings and dedication of the 
Great Church of Constantinople, which, as the 
evidence of a contemporary, must always be an 
important authority on the greatest effort of 


Some derived the name and doctrines | 
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Byzantine church architecture. The poem, to 
which is prefixed a dedication in iambic verse, is 
written in Homeric hexameters. Its vividness 
is much praised by Agathias, but, from his 
necessary avoidance of technical terms, it is 
rather difficult to follow clearly his description 
of the building. 

This work, together with the txppacis tod 
&uBwvos, was edited by Graefe (Lips. 1822). It 
had previously been edited by Du Fresne, and by 
Bekker in the Corpus Seriptorum Byzantinorum. 
Some assistance to the better understanding of 
the poem in its relation to church architecture 
may be found in Neale, History of the Holy 
Eastern Church (Introduction). LH. A. W.] 


PAULUS (111) SCHOLASTICUS. Two 
letters are addressed to him by Gregory the 
Great, in the first. of which, written -in 590, 
shortly after his accession, Gregory deprecates 
his congratulations; in the second, written 
thirteen years afterwards, Gregory expresses his 
joy at Paulus’s reconciliation with Lmo (88), 
bishop of Catania, From these letters it appears 
that Paulus lived in Sicily (Zpp. i. 3; xiv. 1), 

[F. D.] 


~PAULUS (112), a leader in the Severian 
heresy, who according to a letter of Sergius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, had that interview 
with the emperor Heraclius in Armenia, which 
paved the way for Monothelitism. The letter, 
which was addressed to pope Honorius, was read 
in Actio XII. of the Sixth Synod, a.p. 680, and 
may be seen in Mansi (xi. 530), Hardouin (iii. 
1311), and other works on the Councils. Baronius 
gives it under the year 633 (num. xvii.). For 
the various dates assigned to the interview, the 
place of it, and the doubt if Paul was the per- 
son, see SHRGIUS, and PERSON Or CHRIST, sub- 
div. MoNOTHELITISM. ROAG SEF 


. PAULUS (118) the Armenian, an eminent 
teacher in the sect of PAULICIANS, in the 7th 
century, about the time of Justinian II. Many 
traced the name of the sect to him, but this no 
doubt was of earlier date. He was the father of 
Gegnaesius and Theodore. (Phot. c. Man, i. 19; 
Pet. Sic. i. 28; Neander, Ch. Hist. v. 340-3.) 

[M. B. C.J 


PAULUS (114), surnamed AriARTa, 
chamberlain of pope Stephen III., is described 
by Anastasius (ist. de Vit. Rom. Pont. 285 sq.) 
as combining with Didier, king of Lombardy, 
against his master’s friends [CHRISTOPHER (7)], 
killing or driving them into exile.: His policy 
was reversed by pope Hadrian on his accession, 
A.D. 772 [HADRIANUS (8)]. [J. G.] 


PAUSIANUS, bishop in Thessaly, one of 
three bishops whom pope Boniface I. declared, 
A.D, 422, separated from his communion [CyRIA- 
cus (14)] (Bonifacius I. Zpp, no. 13 ap. Migne, 
Patr, Lat. xx. 776; Jaffé, R. P. num. 146), He 
must be the bishop of Hypata, who, at the coun- 
cil of Ephesus in 431, took the side of John of 
Antioch, signed the, contestatio to Cyril, joined 
the conciliabulum, and is mentioned in the cir- 
cular letter of the council with some thirty 
more separatists under John (Hardouin, i, 1352, 
1578 here corruptly called Subanus, 1623; Le 
Quien, ii. Tillem, xii, 403, xiv..604).... J, G.] 
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PAUSICACUS, blind man healed under the 
invocation of St. Thecla (Basil. Seleuc. Vit. S. 
Theclae, lib. ii. no. 8, ap. Boll. AA.SS. Sept. 23, 
vi. 559; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr.x. 168).  [J. G.] 


PAWL HEN (Paurinvus, Paunens, Por, 
PovLentus), Welsh saint, was probably a north 
Briton, disciple of St. Illtyd, and according 
to Ricemarch (Rees, Camb. Br. SS. 122), of 
St. Germanus: seems to have lived in Man, 
and may have been called Hén or the Aged to 
distinguish him from St. Paul of Leon. He 
established a monastery and school at Tygwyn ar 
Daf, Alba Domus, or Whitland, in Carmarthen- 
shire, where St. David and St. Teilo were among 
his pupils. (See Rees, Camb. Br. SS. 122; 
O'Hanlon, Zr. SS. iii. 13-15.) By later writers 
he is spoken of as a seeless bishop, but he 
was probably only abbat of Tygwyn (Haddan 
and Stubbs, Counc. i. 142 sq. Append. c). 
The tradition embodied in the Life of 8. David 
(Rees, Camb. Br. SS. 137; Colgan, A. SS. 429, 
¢, 23) is that he was present as a bishop 
at the synod o. Llandewi-Bref, Cardiganshire, 
in A.D. 519 (Ussher) to oppose the Pelagian 
heresy, and was the special means of having 
St. David brought forward. Whatever be 
the date assigned for that synod, Pawl Hén 
must have flourished in the first half of the 
6th century ; his feast is Noy. 22. At Dolau 
Cothi in Caio, Carmarthenshire, an old inscribed 
stone is believed to be to his memory (West- 
wood, Lap, Wall. 79). [J. G.] 


PAYSIO, an Egyptian solitary in the fifth 
century (Rosweyd, V. P., v. 11, § 23). Tille- 
mont (xv. 151) suggests that he may be the 
same as Paésis, the brother of Poemen, [C. H.] 


PEADA, son of Penda, king of Mercia, by 
his wife Cyneswitha (Flor. Wig. M. H. B. 630, 
637), and apparently the eldest of the family. 
Haying been appointed by his father to govern 
the province of the Middle Angles of which 
Leicester was the centre, he became a neighbour 
ot Oswy, king of Northumbria, whose daughter 
Alchfleda he asked in marriage. Oswy consented 
if Peada would become a Christian, and Peada, 
under the persuasion 0. Alchfrith, Oswy’s son, 
after being instructed in the faith was baptized 
by Finan, at the place described as Ad murum. 
He brought from Northumbria four missionary 
priests, Cedd, Adda, Betti, and Diuma, the last 
of whom was afterwards made a bishop. Penda 
tolerated the proceedings of his son, which began 
two years before his death; but continued his 
usual forays into Oswy’s territories, and in 655 
fell with his British allies in the battle of Win- 
waed. His power fell with him: Peada however 
was allowed by his father-in-law to act as king 
of the Southern Mercians, south of Trent; a 
different district apparently from that which he 
had governed under Penda. His reign was short. 
He was assassinated, as it was said, with the con- 
nivance of his wife, at the following Easter, 
A.D. 656 (Bede, H.Z. iii. 21, 24).  Peada is 
reckoned among the founders and benefactors of 
Medeshamstede, in conjunction with Oswy (Chr. 8. 
A.D. 655, M. H. B. 312, 320), The authority 
for the early history of the abbey is very ques- 
tionable, but it may rest on a true conjecture, 
for Bede ascribes the foundation to Abbot Sexwlf, 
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whose work may very well haye begun under 
Peada’s auspices (H. LZ. iy. 6), although Wulf- 
here may have completed it, [S.] 


PECTHELM, the first English bishop of 
Candida Casa, or Whitherne, in Galloway. The 
see must have been re-established (having been 
unoccupied from the time of Ninian) about the 
year A.D. 730. Beda ends his history two years 
later, and mentions Pecthelm as being then at 
Whitherne, where many had been added to the 
faith (H: 2. y. 23). Richard of Hexham (ed. 
Surtees Soc. p. 35) mentions a tradition that 
Acca, bishop of Hexham, had been helpful ia 
establishing the’see of Whitherne, which is pro- 
bable enough. 

Florence places Pecthelm’s death in A.D. 735 
G. 54). Among the letters of Boniface there is 
one addressed to bishop Pecthelm. He sends 
him a present of a cloak and a towel, and asks 
his advice on a matrimonial question. The letter 
is ascribed to the year 736 (i. 89, ed. Giles), 
but if Pecthelm, bishop of Whitherne, is the 
correspondent, it must be ante-dated a year or 
more. [J. R.J 


PECTWINE (Prentwine, PECHTWIN), the 
third English bishop of Whitherne (Candida 
Casa) or Galloway. He was consecrated on 
July 17, 763, in the district called Aelfete 
(Elmete), no doubt by the archbishop of York 
(S. C. sub anno). We know nothing further of 
him, save the fact that he died on Sept. 19, 776 
(S. C.). Symeon and Florence place his death 
a year later, (J. B.] 


PECUSIUS, pupil and friend of St. Pacho- 
mius at Tabenna (Migne, Pat. Lat. t. Ixxiii. 243 : 
Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. iii. 358), (J. GJ 


PEGA, ST. (Pueay, Peer, Pret), Jan. 8, 
an anchoritess, sister of St. Guthlac of Crow- 
land, in whose Life by Felix (Boll. Acta SS. 
11 Apr. ii. 38), the earliest notice of her occurs, 
Although she resided in his neighbourhood 
Guthlac, from motives of asceticism, declined 
ever seeing her, a piece of austerity that can be 
accounted for by a statement in a metrical life 
of that saint (W. de Gray Birch, Saint Guthlac, 
Wisbech, 1881, Introd. page xxvii.) that the 
Evil One in the shape of Pega once sought to 
deceive him. Guthlac, however, held her in 
true brotherly regard, directing that a secret of 
his spiritual life revealed by him just before his 
death in 714 should be imparted to her (Vit. 
Guthl. § 85), and requesting that she should 
wrap him in his winding sheet and place him in 
his coffin, which she did (§§ 35, 36). At the end 
ofa year, A.D. 715, she went again to Crowland, 
and in a great assembly of ecclesiastics re. 
entombed him in the oratory of his church, and 
while there is reported to have cured a blind 
man from Wissa (Wisbech), by the application of, 
some salt consecrated by the deceased saint (§ 40). 
The spurious Historia Ingulphi (Gale’s Scriptores, 
i. 5) adds that having bestowed on abbat 
Kenulph St. Bartholomew’s scourge, Guthlac’s 
psalter, and other relics, Pega returned by water 
to her own cell, which was four leucae distant 
westward, and that after spending two years 
and three months in mourning tnere (which 
brings the period to the latter part of 717) she 
went on a pilgrimage to Rome, where she died. 
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There is nothing unlikely in such a journey, as 
Pega was probably not above forty years old, 
and the Roman pilgrimage had begun to be 
prevalent among all classes and both sexes in 
Britain. Abbat Ceolfrid had gone out the pre- 
wious year. The period of her death is not 
stated ; Orderic Vital (H. EZ. iv. 15, t. ii, p. 276 
edit. Le Prevost, 1840) gives the day as Jan. 8, 
and adds that a church was afterwards raised 
over her remains, of which, however, nothing 
further is handed down. This author also 
states (cap. 16, p. 284) that the locality of her 
cell near Crowland was named from her Pege- 
Janda, and that a monastery afterwards arose 
there, As Pegia she occurs once in Florence of 
Worcester (ann. 714, M@. HA. B. 540), who in 
recording Guthlac to have been her brother 
seems to attribute to her an almost equal fame. 
She has no place in the Roman Martyrology of 
Baronius, ‘There is no known Vita of St. Pega; 
but Bolland (Acta SS. 8 Jan. i. 532) has col- 
lected nearly all the passages of ancient authors 
referring to her. The spot which Orderic 
names Pegelanda is without doubt the modern 
Peykirk or Peakirk in Northamptonshire, called 
in Camden’s time Peagkirke, Pega’s church. It 
lies on the western verge of the great Peter- 
borough Fen, ten miles north of Peterborough 
and seven or eight (perhaps rather a long “ four 
leucae ”) west from Crowland. It is skirted by 
the Welland, down which stream Pega’s boat 
would have dropped to reach her brother’s cell. 
The monastery which arose there survived the 
Danes, but disappeared before the Norman Con- 
quest. For modern notices of Pega and Peakirk 
see Monast. Anglic. ii. 95, iii. 203; Tanner’s 
Notitia ; Camden’s Brit. ed. Gough. ii. 168, 186; 
Bridge’s Northamptonshire, ed. Whalley, ii. 574. 
The dedication of the church is to St. Pega. 
Lewis (Zopog. Dict. 1849) states that some 
ancient remains exist at Peakirk bearing the 
name of Zhe Hermitage. St. Pega may be 
accepted as a genuine English saint, and Peakirk 
as a satisfactory identification. {C. H.] 


PEGASIUS (1), bishop of Troas about A.D. 
350-360, His name has been found in a pre- 
viously unknown letter of the emperor Julian, 
first published in Hermes, 1875, pp. 257-266. 
‘This letter gives a very interesting description of 
a visit paid by Julian to Troy before he became 
emperor. It describes the graves of Hector 
and Achilles, and. the temple of Minerva as 
being still honoured by the inhabitants with 
sacrifices; while the bishop of the place 
Pegasius seems to have acted as custodian of 
the temple, and of the images which were in their 
places and in good order. He had evidently 
discerned Julian’s tendency to Paganism. Julian, 
upon entering the temple, recognised traces of 
sacrifices, and asked if the people still sacrificed 
to the gods. The bishop defended the practice 
on the analogy of the honour paid by Christians 
to the martyrs, The bishop turned Pagan on 
the accession of Julian, but docs not seem to 
have gained much by his apostasy, as Julian’s 
letter was written to plead his cause on the 
special ground that such converts needed encour- 
agement, ‘his letter is of great interest in view 
of modern explorations of the site of Troy. (Cf. 
Boissier’s art. on Julian in Revue des Deun 
Mondes, July, 1880, p. 106-108.) [G. T. 8.] 
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PAGASIUS (2), an apostate who on visiting 
the martyr Basilius presbyter of Ancyra in his 
prison, in the reign of Julian, was severely 
reproved by him (Boll, Acta SS, 22 Mart. iii. 
379; Tillem. vii. 377). [Eurrpius (36).] 

(C. H.J 


PEGASIUS (8), sixth bishop of Perigueux, 
mentioned as a contemporary by Gregory of 
Tours (Hist. Frane. ii. c. 13; Migne, Put. Lat. 
Ixxi, 210); this was before A.D. 595, and pro- 
bably in 577 [GreGorRIUS (32) TURONENSIS] from 
its place in the history of the Franks. [J. G.] 


PEIRIO ap Caw, Welsh saint of the 6th 
century, patron of Rhospeirio in Llanelian, 
Anglesey. (Rees, Welsh SS, 230, 254; Myv. 
Arch. ii. 51.) (J. G] 


PELAGIA (1), June 9, virgin and martyr at 
Antioch about A.D. 306, She drowned herself to 
avoid defilement, according to St. Ambrose, De 
Virgin. lib. iii. cap. 7, and List. 37 ad Simpli- 
cianum, Chrysostom in his homilies (Migne, 
P. G. t. i. 579) on her feast, says she committed 
suicide by flinging herself from the roof of her 
house. Her mother’s name is supposed by some to 
have been Domnina, who also drowned herself with 
her daughter; see the acts of both in Ruinart, 
AA. Sine. pp. 520 and 576, There was a church 
at C. P. dedicated to St. Pelagia, which Constan- 
tinus Copronymus destroyed. Ceillier confuses 
Pelagia, virgin and martyr of Antiovh, with 
Pelagia the converted actress [PELAGIA (3)], 
but there was a century and a half between them. 

[G. T. S.] 


PELAGIA (2), May 4, virgin and martyr 
at Tarsus. She was of singular beauty. Her 
acts tell a long story about Diocletian’s desire to 
marry her after his own son had committed 
suicide, upon her conversion to Christianity. 
Upon her refusal she was put to death by burn- 
ing in a brazen bull, Her story is told in 
AA. SS. Boll. Mai. i. 454-458, cf. 747. Her 
Greek acts have been critically reprinted, with 
learned notes, by H. Usener in his Legenden der 
Heiligen Pelagia, Bonn, 1879, p. 52, She must 
be carefully distinguished from the two Pelagia’s 
of Antioch [PELAGIA (3)]. [G. T. 5.] 


PELAGIA (8), surnamed Marcarita, Ma- 
RINA and PeccaTrix, Oct. 8, an actress of 
Antioch about the middle of cent. v., celebrated 
for her repentance. Her history has been the 
subject of a long discussion in the AA. SS. Boll. 
Oct. iv. 248-268, where she is distinguished from 
two other Pelagias of Antioch, and Pelagia of 
Tarsus, martyr under Diocletian. The story of 
our Pelagia has been told by Jacobus, a deacon 
and eye-witness of her conversion. Nonnus, 
bishop of Edessa and successor of Ibas in that see 
[Isas, Vol. ILI. p. 195] [Nonnus (4)], was once 
preaching at Antioch when present at a synod of 
eight bishops. Pelagia was then the favourite 
actress and dancer of Antioch, whose inhabitants 
had poured riches upon her and surnamed her 
Margarita from the number of pearls she wore. 
She came into the church during the sermon, to 
the astonishment and horror of the other bishops. 
Nonnus had been an ascetic of the severe order 
of Pachomius of Tabenna, and he dealt with her. 
He addressed Pelagia with such plainness and 
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sternness, touching her sins and the future judg- 
ments of God, that she at once repented, and 
with many tears desired baptism, which, after 
some delay, was granted to her, the chief dea- 
coness of Antioch, Romana, acting as sponsor for 
her as well as assisting at her baptism according 
to custom. Her acts then tell of the assaults 
made upon her by the devil, and his attempts to 
win her back to sin. She finally left Antioch, 
and withdrew to a cell on the Mount of Olives, 
where she lived as a monk in male attire, and 
died some three years afterwards from her exces- 
sive austerities. Jacobus, the deacon, gives us an 
account of a visit he paid to her there, It is 
very interesting as offering a description of an 
anchorite’s cell, such as can be seen to this day 
in many places in Ireland, as at St. Doulough’s 
church near Dublin, at the abbey of Fore in the 
co. Westmeath, and in considerable numbers in 
the monastic island of Thismurry, off the coast of 
Sligo in Donegal Bay. She was living as an 
enclosed anchorite, in a cell without any door, 
and with a window through which alone the 
occupant communicated with the external world. 
Her whole history is full of interesting touches, 
describing the ancient ritual of baptism and 
other ecclesiastical usages, Hermann~ Usener 
published in 1879 a. treatise ‘concerning «her 
Legenden Ger Heiligen Pelayia, in which he 
printed her Acts in Greek, discussed their his- 
torical difficulties, and maintained in a lengthened 
introduction that the whole story was only an 
_adaptation to Christian uses of the legend of 
_the Semitic Aphrodite, which took various shapes 
all along the Syrian coasts, and among the 
Mediterranean islands. He quotes (p. xxi.) an 
inscription C. ZL. iii. 3066, which expressly 
gives the name of Pelagia to Venus. His theory 
is very interesting, and is worked out with much 
learning. It is the same as that which Baring- 
Gould, in his Myths of the Middle Ages, has 
already applied to the history of St. George of 
England [Gzorerus (43)}. It has a basis of 
truth. The church certainly largely adopted 
holy places and days from the Pagans, but she 
connected them with Christian persons or facts. 
She had plenty of martyrs and saints for this 
purpose, without being compelled to dress up a 
Pagan deity in Christian attire. The mere iden- 
tity of names is nothing, otherwise we might 
resolve hundreds of well-authenticated Christian 
martyrs and saints into Pagan gods. Usener 
gives, in pp. 29 and 30, an exhaustive analysis of 
the Latin, Greek, and Syriac MSS. of Pelagia’s 
Acts, with very full notes on the Greek text. 
T. Gildemeister published Pelagia’s Syriac Acts in 
the Bonn Universitits-Programm of 22nd March, 
1879. Of. Wright’s Cat. Syr. MSS. in Brit, Mus. 
p- 1101, num. 948. [G. T. S.] 


PELAGIANUS, bishop of Luperciara, 
(Sentt. Epp. 44, Syn. Carth, sub Cyp. vii.) The 
name of his see is not found in the geographies 
or im any inscription. Morcelli ingeniously 
guesses that, from its Roman name and the 
worship cz dedication implied by it, it was pro- 
bably in the Roman province of Africa where 
Roman observances most prevailed. Augustine, 
De Cin. Dei, p. 496, indicates perhaps, though 
not so strongly as Morcelli says, that the cultus 
of the Luperci was not found in Asia, 


[E. W. BJ 
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PELAGIUS (1), bishop of Laodicea in Syria 
Prima. While very young he became betrothed, 
and fulfilled his engagement, but-on his wedding 
day he persuaded his bride to embrace with: 
himself a life of continence (heed. H. Z. iv. 13). 
On account of his piety and many virtues he 
was chosen unanimously to the bishopric of 
Laodicea, to which he was ordained by Acacius 
of Caesarea (Philostorg. H. B. vy. 1). He was 
present at the synod of Antioch in 363; and 
signed the letter of the bishops to Jovian declar- 
ing their adherence to the Nicene faith (Labbe, 
li. 828; Socr. H. L. iii. 25; Soz. A. E. vi, 4). 
He was banished by Valens for his orthodoxy in 
367 to Arabia (Theod. H Z. iy. 13). On his 
recall he attended the orthodox synod of Tyana 
in 367 (Soz. H. B. vi. 12), as well as that of 
Antioch in 378, where he signed the tome pub- 
lished by the Roman synod under Damasus in 
369 (Labbe, ii. 894). In 372: he signed the letter 
drawn up by Meletius at the request of Basil, to 
the western bishops requesting their aid in re- 
dressing the evils of the Eastern Church (Basil, 
Ep. 93 [69]). In 376 Basil wrote to him 
expressing his desire to see him once again (ibid. 
254 [311]). At the Council of Constantinople 
in 381 he, like Diodorus of Tarsus, was named 
one of those orthodox Hastern bishops commu- 
nion with whom was a test of orthodoxy, and 
to whom the administration of the Churches of 
the East was committed (Socr. H. E. y. 8; Soz. 
Hi. #. vii. 9; Theod. H. B. y. 8; Labbe, ii. 955 ; 
Facund. iv. 2; and Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 793). 

{E. V.] 


PELAGIUS (2). The particulars of the 


‘early life and career of Pelagius, whose name is 


identified with the prominent subject of theo- 
logical controversy of Latin Christendom in 
the 5th century, are very imperfectly known 
from contemporary history. - He is said by 
Augustine, Prosper, Gennadius, Orosius, and 
Mercator to have been a Briton. Jerome 
speaks of him as coming’ of the Scottish race 
(habet progeniem Scoticae gentis de Britannorum 
vicinia, Pref. lib. 8 in Jerem.), which may imply 
that he was an Irishman, the Scoti being at that 
time settled in Ireland. The name Pelagius un- 
doubtedly looks like a Grecised version of some 
earlier name ; but the tradition that the original 
name of the heresiarch was Morgan (Marigena, Me- 
Adytos), and that he came from Bangor in North 
Wales, rests on late and untrustworthy authority. 
The date of his birth is uncertain. It was probably 
about A.D. 370. The earliest information obtain- 
able about him is that he was a monk, though 
he does not appear to have been a member of 
any particular religious community. It is ex- 
pressly recorded that he was not in holy orders. 
Both Orosius and pope Zosimus speak of him as 
a layman. It is a question whether he is to be 
identified with the monk Pelagius, whose defec- 
tion from his own cause St, John Chrysostom so 
bitterly lamented in a letter written to Olympias 
in the year 405 during his exile in Armenia, 
On the supposition that St. Chrysostom was 
speaking of the most famous bearer of the name, 
this would be the earliest historical notice of 
Pelagius, and would imply that he had been 
resident some time in the Kast; and some pro- 
bability might be given to this hypothesis by 
the marked influence of the Eastern: type of 
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thought upon his subsequent theological opinions. 
But the ascertained dates of incidents in the 
career of Pelagius seem to forbid the identifica- 
tion. Pelagius came to Rome very early in the 
5th century. 
be accepted, that’ he imbibed his opinions from 
Rufinus the Syrian in the episcopate of Ana- 
stasius, we must fix the date of Pelagius’s arrival 
in Rome not later than A.D. 401, and he did not 
leave that city till ap. 409. His personal 
character at this period of his life is spoken of 
with the utmost respect. by his contemporaries. 
His great opponent St. Augustine describes him 
as being generally held to be a good and holy 
man, and of no mean proficiency as a Christian 
(De Pece. Mer. iii. 1). Paulinus, bishop of Nola, 
who was much attached to him, esteemed him 
as a special servant of God. The coarse and 
abusive language in which in later years Jerome 
charged Pelagius with gross self-indulgence and 
deformities produced by an unrestrained sensual- 
ism is utterly unworthy of credit, for it is in- 
consistent with all that is known of him, and 
must therefore be dismissed as a calumny of un- 
scrupulous opponents in the heat of theological 
controversy. Pelagius, upon taking up his resi- 
dence at Rome, was actuated by a strong moral 
purpose, enforcing the necessity of a_ strict 
Christian morality as against a laxity of life 
~which would content itself with external reli- 
gious observances. It is to this period, before he 
had gained notoriety by the propagation of his 
peculiar opinions on the great subjects of grace 
and free-will, that must be assigned the compo- 
sition of three works which Pelagius wrote. 
These were partly of a speculative and partly 
of a practical tendency. His first published 
work was a treatise in three books on the 
Trinity. The second wasa collection of passages 
from Scripture, all bearing on points of Christian 
practice, called by Gennadius, Lulogiarum Liber, 
‘by Augustine and Orosius, Zestimoniorum: Liber. 
It was arranged after the model of St. Cyprian’s 
treatise Zestimonia (Aug. Contra duas’ Pelag. epp. 
iv. 21). The third was an exposition. of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. 
series of short explanatory notes on the thirteen 


epistles of St. Paul, and extracts from them are, 


occasionally given in St. Augustine (De Gestis 


Pel. 39). This book has had a. curious ‘literary: 


history. It was attributed at one time to 
Gelasius ; for many centuries it passed under the 
name of Jerome, the bitterest opponent of Pela- 
gius. It has in all probability been largely 
altered and modified by later editors, in order to 
purge it from the expression of opinions of a 
heretical tendency. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the work which appears in all the 


printed editions of St. Jerome’s works is sub-. 


stantially that of Pelagius, for it coincides with 
the quotations given by St. Augustine and Mer- 
cator as expressly derived from Pelagius. 

At Rome Pelagius became acquainted with 
Caelestius, whose name was so intimately asso- 


‘elated with his' own in the subsequent contro-, 


versy. Caelestius had originally been an advo- 
cate (auditorialis Scholasticus), but was. converted 
by the influence of Pelagius to a stricter form of 
religious life, and very soon became an ardent 
disciple of his master, whose views as they 
became more advanced he openly maintained and 
enforced by his writings. | Setting aside as im- 


If the authority of Mercator is to: 


This seems to have been a, 
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probable the injurious imputations with which 


the hostility of later opponents attempted to 
blast the character of Pelagius, it is evident that 
during his long residence ‘at Rome he was ani- 
mated with a sincere desire to become a moral 
reformer. He set before hima high standard of 
righteousness as demanded of sincere Christians, 
and advocated a severity of life which was un- 
welcome to the luxurious and corrupt practice 
of the contemporary church. But the conscious- 
ness of the necessity of a pure and self-denying 
morality as an element in religion, led him to lay 
exaggerated stress upon the native capacity of 
the free will. of man, to form a wrong: estimate 
of the actual moral condition of human nature, 
and to overlook or fatally undervalue the neces- 
sity of Divine aid in effecting the: restoration of 
man to righteousness. The first symptoms. of 
his antagonism to those theories of St. Augustine 
which were then developing themselves and: ob- 
taining general acceptance in. the Western 
Church are exhibited in an anecdote which we 
learn from St. Augustine himself.(De Dono Per- 
sev. c. 53).  Pelagius was violently indignant 
on hearing a bishop quote with approbation the 
famous passage in the Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine, where he prays to God, Give what Thou 
dost command, and command what Thou wilt 
(Da quod jubes et jube quod vis). This language 
appeared to Pelagius to involve an intolerable 
disregard of the freedom of human action, and to 
makemanamere puppet in the hands ofhis Creator. 
It was about the same time apparently (4.D. 405), 
that ‘Pelagius wrote a letter to Paulinus (Aug. 
de grat. Christi, 38), which evidently touched 
upon the disputed questions of nature and grace. 
This Jetter is not extant, but St. Augustine, who 
had read it, declared that it dwelt almost 
entirely upon the power and capacity of nature, 
only in the most cursory manner making 
reference to divine grace, and leaving it doubt- 
ful:whether by grace Pelagius meant only: the 
forgiveness of sins, and the teaching and example 
of Christ, or that influence of the Spirit of God, 
which corresponds to grace proper, and is an 
inward-inspiration. Pelagius remained at Rome 
till about the year 409, when in consequence: of 
the threatened invasion of that city by Alaric, 
he withdrew in company with Caelestius to 
Sicily, and after a short interval proceeded to 
Africa.. He visited Hippo Regius, from which 
at the time its great bishop Augustine happened 
to he absent; and therefore the opportunity’ of 
meeting his future opponent in his own city was 
denied him. Pelagius seems to have. remained 
quiet at Hippo, but shortly afterwards repaired 
to, Carthage, where he saw Augustine once or 
twice. Augustine was at that timedeeply involved 
in the Donatist controversy, but. it was then 
apparently that he first learned, in casual conver- 
sation with some Christians, that Pelagius and 
his friends had begun to advocate and openly 
propagate certain views which startled him by 
their novelty. The obnoxious opinion was 
broached that infants were not baptized for the 
remission of sins, but for the sake of obtaining a 
higher sanctification through union with Christ. 
This novel doctrine appeared to Augustine to be 
a denial of the accepted teaching of the Church, 
as it virtually involved the denial of any: guilt of 
original sin which needed forgiveness, even in the 
case of infants. As, however, Augustine was pre- 
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occupied at the time with his vindication of the 
church against the Donatist errors, and did not 
ascribe much weight to the personal influence of 
the chief upholders of the new heresy, he 
refrained from immediately writing in defence 
of the doctrine assailed. Pelagius, after a short 
interval, sailed for Palestine, leaving his friend 
Caelestius behind him at Carthage, In Palestine 
he was soon introduced to Jerome, at that time 
residing in his famous monastery at Bethlehem, 
surrounded by Eustochium and Paula, and others 
whom he had persuaded to adopt an ascetic life 
of seclusion from the world. Caelestius, left 
behind at Carthage, had continued openly to 
disseminate his peculiar views, and on proceeding 
to seek ordination as a presbyter, was accused of 
heresy before the bishop Aurelius. A council 
was summoned at Carthage in a.p, 412, at 
which, however, Augustine was not present, and 
the accusation was conducted by Paulinus the 
deacon and biographer ot Ambrose of Milan. 
The charges brought against Caelestius were 
seven in number, It was alleged that he taught 
(1) That Adam was created liable to death, and 
would have died, whether he had sinned or not. 
(2) That the sin of Adam hurt himself only, and 
not the human race. (3) That infants at their 
birth are in the same state as Adam was before 
the fall (4) That neither by the death nor the 
fall of Adam does the whole race of man die, 
nor by the resurrection of Christ the whole race 
of man rise again. (5) That the Law introduces 
men into the kingdom of heaven, just in the 
same way as the Gospel does. (6) That even 
before the coming of Christ there were some 
-men sinless, ¢.e¢, men as a matter of fact without 
sin, (7) That infants, even though they are 
not baptized, have eternal life. 

Caelestius was heard in his own defence, and 
endeavoured to explain away some of his asser- 
tions. He declared that he fully admitted the 
necessity of baptism for infants, and their necd of 
a share in the divine redemption. But his 
explanations were judged evasive, and his doc- 
trines were condemned as unscriptural and con- 
trary to the Catholic faith. A sentence of 
excommunication was passed upon himself and 
his followers. He proposed at first to appeal 
from the sentence of the council to the bishop of 
Rome, but abandoning the intention shortly 
afterwards sailed from Carthage to Ephesus. 
The prevalence which the opinions of Caelestius 
and his party had obtained, and the efforts which 
were made to diffuse them, led Augustine to 
denounce them both in private conversation, and 
in his public sermons. In three or four of his 
sermons delivered at this time (170, 174, 175), he 
devotes himself to the refutation of the innovat- 
ing doctrines, though he still abstains from men- 
tioning by name their chief upholders. His first 
written treatise on the controversy which was 
subsequently to engross so much of his literary 
efforts was called forth in reply to a letter 
addressed to him by his friend Marcellinus, who 
was troubled by daily assaults of Pelagian dis- 
putations. Marcellinus solicited the judgment 
of Augustine upon the doctrines that Adam 
would have died independently of his sin, and 
that his transgression proved injurious only to 
himself and did not in any way affect his descen- 
dants, and that the baptism of infants was not 
necessary for the remission of original sin, from 
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which they were wholly exempt, but of actual 
sin, of which they were potentially capable. The 
book in which the questions proposed to him 
by Marcellinus were discussed Augustine calls 
indifferently a treatise on theDeserts and Remis- 
sion of Sins or on Infant Baptism, which church 
rite necessarily formed a prominent subject in 
the controversy. The work originally consisted 
of two books. The first book established the 
positions, that death in man was the penalty of 
sin, and not a mere condition of his natural con- 
stitution ; that the whole offspring of Adam was 
affected by his sin, and that the purpose of 
baptism of infants is the remission of that 
original sin, the guilt of which they bear from 
their birth. Almost the whole of this book 
seems to have been a reply to a Pelagian treatise 
of some anonymous writer (De Pecc. Mer. i. 64). 
In the second book Augustine argued that the 
first man might have lived without sin by the 
grace of God and his own free will; that asa 
matter of fact no living man is wholly free from 
sin, the reason of this being that no man wills 
all that he ought to do, owing to his ignorance 
of what is right, or his want of delight in doing it; 
that the only man absolutely without sin is Christ, 
the God-man and Mediator. Augustine added by 
way of appendix as a third book of this treatise a 
letter which he wrote to Marcellinus when a 
very few days after the compilation of the former 
books he became acquainted with some fresh 
arguments against original sin advanced in the 
exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul by Pelagius, 
who, however, put the arguments in the mouth 
of another, and did not avowedly express them 
as his own. Throughout the two first books of 
this treatise Augustine never mentions Pelagius 
or Caelestius by name, possibly hoping that they 
might yet be won back to the orthodox faith; in 
the third book, while arguing strongly against 
the views of the nature of original sin pro- 
pounded by Pelagius, he speaks of Pelagius with 
marked respect. He goes so far as to call him a 
signally Christian man, a highly advanced 
Christian (vir ille tam egregie Christianus, De 
Pece. Mer. iii. 6 ; non parvo provectu Christianus,’ 
id. iii. 1). 

Marcellinus was somewhat disturbed by the: 
assertion of Augustine that it was abstractedly 
possible for man to live without sin, though as a 
matter of fact no man actually exhibited this 
sinless perfection. To quiet the perplexity of 
his friend, Augustine immediately wrote a second 
small treatise in one book, On the Spirit and the 
Letter, so entitled because it diverged into a 
discussion of the famous passage of St. Paul in 
2 Cor. iii. 6. It is a beautiful and profoundly 
spiritual description of the way in which the 
letter of the law, whilst it enlightens the soul in 
the knowledge of duty, is unable to impart the 
power for its fulfilment, and therefore only 
evokes the consciousness of sin, whilst the grace 
of the Spirit kindles in the soul a new life and 
strengthens the will to holiness of conduct. 

Pelagianism stil] continued to propagate and 
assert itself, and found many upholders in 
Carthage. It claimed to support itself by the 
authority of the Eastern Churches, whose tendency 
had always been to lay stress on the power of 
the human will, and boldly retorting the accu- 
sation of innovation, it declared that the views 
of Augustine, and the dominant party in Africa: 
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were a departure from the old orthodoxy. This 
new moye roused the indignation of Augustine. 
In a sermon preached on June 27, A.D. 413, after 
reading the Gospel containing the account of the 
discourse of our Lord with Nicodemus, he pro- 
ceeded to handle the subject of infant baptism, 
and addressed himself particularly to the refu- 
tation of some new phases of Pelagian opinion, 
From this sermon we learn that the Pelagians 
now taught that infants were baptized, not 
because they needed any remission of the guilt 
of original or actual sin, from which they were 
wholly free, but in order that they might enter 
into the kingdom of God, and thereby obtain 
salvation and eternal life. The critical passage 
of St. Paul in Rom. v. 12, which declared that 
“by one man sin entered into the world,” they 
interpreted as meaning that Adam sinned by an 
act of free choice, and so caused all his descen- 
dants to sin by the imitation of his example. 
If, they scotlingly asked, men are born sinners 
from a sinful parent, why are not men born 
righteous from believing parents who have been 
justified by baptism? If Adam’s sin hurt those 
who had not sinned, why, by parity of conse- 
quence, should not the death of Christ profit 
those who have not believed on Him? The 
preacher, towards the close of his sermon, read 
to the congregation from the epistle of their 
famous martyred bishop St. Cyprian, written 
A.D. 255, a passage in which the judgment 
of the church of his day was emphatically 
pronounced that baptism was administered to 
infants for the remission of sin, which they had 
contracted through their birth, and ended by 
making an earnest appeal to his opponents not 
to persevere in the maintenance of opinions 
which, being hostile to such a fundamental point 
of church doctrine and practice as infant bap- 
tism, must be disowned by the church as hereti- 
cal. He entreated them, as friends, to see the 
error into which they were drifting, and not to 
provoke a formal sentence of condemnation. 
About the same time he received a letter from 
Pelagius himself, who was still in Palestine, to 
which he replied in friendly and affectionate 
terms. This letter is preserved in Augustine’s 
own treatise De Gestis Pelagii (c. 52), where 
Augustine points out the unfair inferences in 
his own favour which Pelagius had endeavoured 
to found on it at the synod of Diospolis. 

The condemnation of Pelagianism by the 
synod of Carthage deterred its more prominent 
upholders from the continued open assertion of 
their peculiar doctrines, and induced them to be 
content with their more quiet and secret circu- 
lation in church circles. Adherents increased 
to such an extent that Augustine professed him- 
self in alarm as to where the evil might break 
out afresh (Zpist. 157). The tidings of such a 
fresh outbreak came to him in the following year 
(4.. 414) from Sicily, where one Hilary wrote 
to him informing him that some Christians at 
Syracuse were asserting that man. can be with- 
out sin, and easily keep the commandments of 
God, if he will; that an unbaptized infant over- 
taken by death cannot possibly perish deservedly, 
as he is born without sin, These were evidently 
forms of Pelagian teaching. Other opinions 
mentioned by Hilary at the same time as held 
by these Syracusans exhibit a fresh development 
of Pelagian thought, if they really originated 
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from the same source. ‘These were that a rich 
man cannot enter the kingdom of God unless he 
sell all that he has, and that it cannot avail him 
to keep the commandments of God, if he does 
this whilst still retaining his riches and availing 
himself of their help. Such an assertion of the 
necessity of the monastic renunciation of private 
property as a condition of religious life was. 
probably an exaggeration of the real teaching of 
the monks of the West, Pelagius and Caelestius. 
Augustine sent an elaborate reply to this letter 
of Hilary, in which he repeated many of the 
arguments which he had before employed in his 
already written treatises. About the same time 
it came to his knowledge that two young men of 
good birth and liberal education, Timasius and 
James, had been induced by the influence and 
exhortations of Pelagius to renounce the world 
and adopt the monastic life, and had adopted 
many of the peculiar opinions of their master- 
They had however been powerfully impressed 
with the arguments of Augustine on the nature 
of Christian grace, and forwarded to him a book 
of Pelagius, to which they requested Augustine 
to give a detailed answer. ‘This he did in his 
treatise De Naturé ct Gratid. The book of 
Pelagius, if we may rely upon the fairness. of 
the quotations made from it by Augustine, and 
there is no reason to distrust them, advocated in 
the interests of morality the adequacy of human 
nature for good action. It affirmed that it was 
possible to live without sin by the grace or 
help of God. But the grace thus recognised was 
the natural endowment of free will, itself the 
gift of God, though sometimes the conception of 
it was enlarged so as to include the knowledge 
of right conveyed by the Law. Sin was pro- 
nounced to be avoidable if men were to be truly 
accounted responsible moral agents, and sin 
being rather a negation than a positive entity 
could not vitiate human nature. When man 
has actually sinned he needs forgiveness. 
Nature was magnified, as if the admission of 
a subsequent corruption was derogatory to the 
goodness of the original creation. The instances 
of all the Old Testament worthies who are 
described as having lived righteously were 
appealed to as proofs of the possibility of 
living without sin. It is obvious that the con- 
tinuance of controversy was leading Pelagius to 
a more formal and systematic development of 
his theory. 

The same tendency to systematisation is seen 
in a document of definitions or arguments attri- 
buted to Caelestius, which was communicated to 
Augustine by two bishops, Eutropius and Paul, 
as having been circulated in the Sicilian Church.. 
A series of sixteen, or as some condense them, 
fourteen questions is designed to point out the 
difficulties of the Augustinian theory, and to 
establish the contrary theory by one ever-recur-— 
ring dilemma, that either man can live entirely 
free from sin, or the freedom of the human will 
and its consequent moral responsibility must be 
denied. Augustine replied to this document 
early in A.D. 415, in his treatise De Perfectione — 
Justitiae Hominis, addressed to the two bishops- 
who had called his attention to this dialectical 
vindication of Pelagianism. 

The scene of the controversy now changed 
from Africa to Palestine, where Pelagius had 
been resident for some years. In the beginning 
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of A.D. 415, Paulus Orosius, a presbyter from 
Tarragona in Spain, came over to Africa in 
order to consult Augustine as to certain ques- 
tions connected with Origenism and Priscillian- 
ism, which were being stirred in his native land. 
He had conceived an intense admiration for 
Augustine, and became one of his most devoted 
disciples. Augustine describes him as quick in 
understanding, fluent in speech, and fervent in 
zeal. After giving him such instruction as he 
required on the subjects in which he was seeking 
guidance, he sent him to Jerome, at Bethlehem, 
ostensibly for the purpose of obtaining further 
instruction, but in reality to watch the pro- 
ceedings of Pelagius, and announce to the church 
in Palestine the steps which had been taken in 
the African church for the suppression of the 
rising heresy. Orosius reached Palestine in 
June, and spent a few weeks with Jerome, 
who was at this time occupied in writing his 
Dialogue against the Pelagians. He was invited 
to a synod at Jerusalem held on July 28, and 
was asked what he could tell the assembled 
presbyters as to Pelagius and Caelestius. He 
gave an account of the formal condemnation of 
Caelestius by the council of Carthage in A.D. 
412, and mentioned that Augustine was writing 
a treatise in answer to a work of Pelagius, and 
read a copy of the letter on the controversy 
addressed by Augustine to Hilary. Thereupon 
the bishop John desired that Pelagius himself 
should be sent for, and have an opportunity of 
personally defending himself from any charges 
of unsound doctrine which might be alleged 
against him. Pelagius, on his introduction, was 
asked by the presbyters whether he had really 
taught the doctrines against which Augustine 
protested. He bluntly replied, And who is 
Augustine tome? ‘This bold and contemptuous 
rejection of the name and authority of the great 
bishop whose influence was paramount in the 
West, owing to his signal services in the Donatist 
controversy, roused the indignation of the pres- 
byters, but the presiding bishop was not deterred 
by their clamour. To the amazement of Orosius 
he admitted Pelagius, layman and alleged heretic 
as he was, to a seat among the presbyters, and 
then, asserting his own independence, exclaimed, 
I am Augustine here. He proceeded to hear what 
charges might be made against Pelagius himself, 
Orosius thereupon said that Pelagius, according 
to his own confession, had taught that man can 
be without sin, and can easily keep the com- 
mandments of God, if he will. Pelagius acknow- 
ledged that he could not deny that he had used 
such Janguage. Orosius claimed that such 
doctrine should be at once denounced as unten- 
able on the authority of the recent council at 
Carthage, and of the writings of Augustine and 
their own venerated neighbour Jerome, who in 
a letter to Ctesiphon had recently expressed his 
sentiments on this novel mode of thought. The 
bishop took no heed of this vehement appeal and 
attempt to pronounce sentence without giving 
the accused the opportunity of a full hearing, 
He himself quoted the scriptural instances of 
Abraham, who was bidden « to walk before God 
and be perfect,” and of Zacharias and Hlizabeth 
who were described as ¢ walking in all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of the law blameless,” 
as affording at all events a prima facie justifica- 
tion for the statements of Pelagius. The difti- 
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culty of discussion was increased by the circum- 
stance that several members of the assembly’ 
were ignorant of Latin, and the aid of an indif- 
ferent interpreter had to be employed. The 
tables were now turned upon the accuser, for 
the bishop argued, If Pelagius’ said that man 
could fulfil the commands of God without the 
aid of God, his doctrine would be wicked and 
worthy of condemnation, but as he maintained 
that man could be free from sin not without the 
aid of God, to deny this position would be to 
deny the eflicacy of Divine grace. Orosius pro- 
ceeded to anathematize the notion of such a 
denial of grace, and seeing that John was un- 
willing to admit a charge of heresy against 
Pelagius, appealed to another tribunal. De- 
claring the heresy to be of Latin origin, and its 
dangerous tendency to be most formidable in the 
Latin churches, where it had chiefly been pro- 
mulgated, he demanded that the whole question 
should be referred to pope Innocent, as the chief 
bishop of Latin Christianity, To avoid farther 
risks this compromise was accepted. The whole 
account of the proceedings of this synod at Jeru- . 
salem is derived from the Apology of Orosius, 
and must be received with some deductions, 
having regard to the fiery and intemperate in- 
vective which the impassioned Spaniard layishes 
upon Pelagius and all his followers. 

This effort to quell Pelagianism having proved 
unsuccessful, if was determined by the opposing 
party to attempt a fresh judicial investigation 
of the incriminated doctrines betore a tribunal 
of higher authority. If we may believe Pela- 
gius himself, this renewed effort was the result 
of the influence of Jerome and a small knot of 
ardent sympathizers who made Bethlehem their 
headquarters. Towards the end of the same year, 
A.D. 415, two deposed Western bishops, Heros 
of Arles and Lazarus of Aix, laid a formal accusa- 
tion against Pelagius before a synod, which met at 
Diospolis(the ancient Lydda) under the presidency 
of Eulogius, bishop of Caesarea and metropolitan. 
Fourteen bishops attended this synod, Eulogius, 
John, Ammonianus, Eutonius, two Porphyrys, 
Fidus, Zomnus, Zoboennus, Nymphidius, Chroma- 
tius, Jovinus, Eleutherius, and Clematius. When 
the time for hearing the accusation came on, the 
two accusers were absent owing to the illness of 
one of them, but a document (libellus) was 
handed in containing the principal charges. 
The propositions which it was alleged Pelagius 
had maintained were some of them of an am- 
biguous character, capable of being explained in 
either an orthodox or heretical sense, and some 
of them quotations from writings of Caelestius 
and other members of the party, for which 
Pelagius declined to be held personally respon- 
sible. It was objected to him that he had said 
that no one could be without sin, unless he hadthe * 
knowledge of the law. On being asked whether 
he had used that language, he acknowledged that 
he had, but not in the sense which his opponents 
attached to it; he had intended by it to say that 
man is helped by the knowledge of the law to 
keep free from sin. The synod admitted that 
such teaching was not contrary to the mind of 
the church. It was charged again that he had 
affirmed that all men are governed by their own 
will, Pelagius explained that he had intended 
by this to assert the responsibility of man’s free 
will, which God aids in its choice of good; the 
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man who sins is himself in fault as transgressing 
of his own free will. This too was pronounced 
to be in agreement with church teaching, for 
how could anyone condemn the recognition of 
free will or deny its existence, when the possi- 
bility of God’s aid to it was acknowledged? It 
was alleged that Pelagius had declared that in 
the day of judgment the wicked and sinners 
would not be spared, but would be burned with 
everlasting fire, and it was inferred from this 
that he had intended thereby to imply that all 
sinners would meet eternal punishment, even 
those who had substantially belonged to Christ— 
it was probably implied that such teaching was 
a denial of the temporary purgatorial fire which 
was to purify the imperfectly righteous. Pela- 
gius replied by quoting the words of the Saviour 
Himself, as given in St. Matth. xxv. 46, and 
declaring that whoever believed otherwise was an 
Origenist. This satisfied the synod. It was 
alleged that he wrote that evil did not even 
enter, the thought of the good Christian, He 
defended himself by saying that what he had 
actually said was that the Christian ought to 
study not even to think evil. The synod natu- 
rally saw no objection to such language. It was 
alleged that he had disparaged the grace of the 
New Testament by saying that the kingdom of 
heaven is promised even in the Old Testament. 
It was supposed that by this he had proclaimed 
a doctrine that salvation could be obtained by 
‘the observance of the works of the.law. He 
iexplained it as a vindication of the divine autho- 
rity of the Old Testament dispensation, and its 
prophetic character. It was alleged that he had 
said that man can, if he will, be without sin, 
and that in writing a letter of commendation to 
a widow who had assumed the ascetic life, he 
used fulsome and adulatory language which 
glorified her unexampled piety as superlatively 
meritorious. He explained that though he 
might have admitted the abstract possibility of 
sinlessness in man, yet he had never maintained 
that there had existed any man who had re- 
mained sinless from infancy to old age, but that 
a man on his conversion might continue without 
sin by his own efforts and the grace of God, 
though still liable to temptation, and those who 
held an opposite opinion he begged leave to ana- 
thematise not as heretics but as fools. The 
bishops were satisfied with this acknowledg- 
~ ment that man by the help of God and by grace 
can be without sin. Other propositions alleged 
against him, such as those which were con- 
demned by the synod of Carthage in A.D. 412, he 
declared were not his own, but made by Caeles- 
tius and others; yet he was willing freely to 
disavow them. It is hard to believe that in so 
doing Pelagius was not pronouncing condemna- 
tion on views which he had himself on other 
occasions maintained. Finally, Pelagius pro- 
fessed his belief in the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, and in all the teaching of the Holy 
Catholic Church, and the synod being satisfied of 
his agreement with sound doctrine, and his re- 
jection of all that was contrary to the faith of 
the church, acknowledged him as a Catholic and 
in full communion with the church. It is evi- 
dent that party feeling ran very high. Jerome 
was looked upon as having had a chief hand in 
the prosecution of Pelagius, and apparently by 
‘ way of vengeance a violent and outrageous 
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assault was made upon his monastery at Bethle- 
hem, which was ascribed to some of the Pelagian 
party, with what justice it is not easy to ascer- 
tain. As Neander remarks, it is not likely that 
Pelagius should have had any share in the tumul- 
tuous proceedings, asinthat case there is no doubt 
evidence of the outrage would have been laid 
before the Roman bishop Innocent in the subse- 
quent proceedings. Jerome, regarding the issue 
of the synod of Diospolis as an utter disappoint- 
ment, and suspecting the orthodoxy of many of 
its members, spoke of the assembly as a “ miser- 
able synod.” Augustine in his treatise De Gestis 
Pelagii, written after he had received a full official 
record of the proceedings of the synod, argued 
that Pelagius had only escaped by a legal ac- 
quittal of little moral worth, inasmuch as it had 
been obtained by evasive explanations and con- 
demnation of the very dogmas which he had 
before professed. It is impossible, however, to 
read such records as remain of the debates at 
this synod without perceiving that the Hastern 
church had not embraced in its entirety the 
doctrine of grace as formulated by Augustine 
in the West, and that provided free will and 
grace were recognised as joint factors in the 
production of human goodness, it was not 
anxious to define by precise distinctions the 
exact limits of each agency. 

The controversy once more returned to the 
West. A synod of more than sixty-nine bishops 
assembled at Carthage towards the close of A.D. 
416, Orosius produced before them the accusa- 
tions which had been presented against Pelagius 
by Heros and Lazarus. They recognised in 
them the same heretical opinions which had 
been previously condemned at Carthage in A.D. 
412, and determined to appeal to Innocent, the 
bishop of Rome, on the great questions at issue. 
Granting that the synods of Jerusalem and 
Diospolis might have been justified in the 
acquittal of Pelagius on the ground of his ex- 
planations and evasions and disclaimers of re- 
sponsibility for some of the positions alleged, 
they called attention to the continued preva- 
lence of doctrines which affirmed the sufficiency 
of nature for the avoidance of sin and fulfil- 
ment of the commandments of God (thus virtu- 
ally superseding the need of Divine grace), and 
which denied the necessity of baptism in the 
case of infants, as the way of obtaining deliver- 
ance from guilt and eternal salvation, A synod 
held at Mileum in Numidia in the same year, 
attended by sixty-one bishops, wrote a letter to 
Innocent to the same effect, and with these two 
synodical letters was sent also a letter from 
Augustine and four brother bishops, Aurelius, 
Alypius, Evodius, and Possidius, in which they 
sought to minimise the effect of the acquittal of 
Pelagius in the Kast at Diospolis by saying that 
the result had only been obtained by the accused 
concealing his real sentiments and acknowledging 
the orthodox faith in ambiguous language, cal- 
culated to deceive the Eastern prelates, ignorant 
as they were of the full force of Latin words, 
and at the mercy of an interpreter. They 
demanded that Pelagius should be summoned to 
Rome and examined afresh, to see whether he 
acknowledged grace in the full scriptural sense. 
To ‘enable the Roman bishop to judge dispas- 
sionately of the merits of the case they for- 
warded to him the book of Pelagius, on which 
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Timasius and James had sought the judgment of 
Augustine, and the book (De Naturd et Gratié) 
which Augustine had written in answer to this 
request. They specially marked some passages 
in the work of Pelagius, from which they 
thought Innocent must inevitably draw the 
conclusion that Pelagius allowed no other grace 
than the nature with which God had originally 
endowed man. Innocent answered this three- 
fold appeal in three letters written on Jan. 27, 
417. He began each with a strong assertion of 
the supreme authority of his see, and many 
expressions of his satisfaction that the contro- 
versy had been referred to him for final decision. 
He expressed his doubt whether the record of 
the proceedings at Diospolis which had reached 
him was to be trusted as authentic. The book 
of Pelagius forwarded to him he pronounced 
unhesitatingly to be blasphemous and dangerous, 
and gave his judgment that Pelagius, Caelestius, 
and all abettors of their views ought to be ex- 
communicated. 

Innocent died on March 12, 417, and was 
succeeded by Zosimus, whose name seems to 
indicate his Eastern origin. Caelestius who on 
his expulsion fromm Africa had gone to Ephesus, 
where he obtained ordination as presbyter, left 
that city and proceeded to Constantinople, from 
which, as he began disseminating his peculiar 
opinions, he was driven by its bishop, Atticus. 
Without delay he repaired to Rome, to clear him- 
self of the suspicions and charges which were 
urged against him. He laid before the new pope 
Zosimus a confession of his faith, which after 
going minutely into an elaborate exposition of 
the chief articles of the Catholic Faith proceeded 
to make reference to the controverted doctrines 
of grace. Treating them as really lying outside 
the limits of necessary @articles of faith, he 
submitted himself to the judgment of the 
apostolic see, if in any way he had gone astray 
from scriptural truth. He professed his belief 
that infants ought to be baptized for the remis- 
sion of sins in accordance with church practice, 
as the Lord had appointed that the kingdom of 
heaven could not be bestowed save upon the 
baptized. But in acknowledging that infants 
ought to be baptized for the remission of sins, 
he did not admit that they derived sin by propa- 
gation ; sin is not born with man, but is his own 
act of choice. To impute evil to human nature 
antecedently to any exercise of the will he held 
to be injurious to the Creator, as making Him the 
author of evil. Zosimus held a synod in the 
Basilica of St. Clement. He asked Caelestius 
whether he condemned all the errors ascribed to 
him. Caelestius answered that he condemned 
all that Innocent of blessed memory, the prede- 
cessor of his judge, condemned, and was ready 
to condemn all that the Apostolic see deemed 
heretical. Zosimus declined to pronounce a 
definitive sentence ; at the same time he deprived 
and excommunicated the bishops Heros and 
Lazarus, who had not appeared to substantiate 
the charges made against the Pelagians, and 
after an interval of two months, wrote to 
Aurelius and other African bishops, censuring 
them for the premature condemnation of Cae. 
lestius. He refused to decide upon the merits of 
the accusation until the accusers of Caelestius 
appeared face to face with him, whilst he in- 
formed the African bishops that he had ad- 
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monished Caelestius and his followers to abstain 
from these nice and curious questions, which 
did not tend to edification. 


After the despatch 
of this letter Zosimus received a letter from 
Praylius, the new bishop of Jerusalem, speaking 
favourably of Pelagius, and this was accom- 
panied by a letter from Pelagius himself, anda 
confession of faith, which he had drawn up for 
presentation to Innocent, but as they reached 
Rome after Innocent’s death, they were delivered 
to his successor. This letter of Pelagius is lost, 
and known only by quotations of it made by 
Augustine. The confession of faith is extant. 
Like that of Caelestius, it recapitulates the great 
articles of the Christian faith. In it he declared 
that he recognised free will in such a way as that 
man always needs the aid of God, and charged 
with error both those who say with the Mani- 
chaeans that man cannot avoid sin, and those 
who assert with Jovinian that man cannot sin. 
He ended with professing his willingness to 
amend his statements if he had spoken in- 
cautiously, and to conform them to the judgment 
of the prelate “who held the faith and see of 
Peter.” Zosimus had the letter and creed of 
Pelagius read in public assembly, and pronounced 
them to be thoroughly Catholic and free from all 
ambiguity. He even spoke of the Pelagians as 
men of unimpeachable faith (absolutae fidei) who 
had been wrongly defamed. He wrote a fresh 
letter to Aurelius and the African bishops, up- 
braiding them vehemently for their readiness to 
condemn men without giving them a proper 
opportunity of self-defence, strongly denouncing 
the personal character of Heros and Lazarus, as 
rendering them untrustworthy witnesses, and 
gratefully acknowledging that Pelagius and his 
followers had never really been estranged from 
Catholic truth, It is difficult to see how 
Zosimus arrived at a conclusion so strikingly 
different from that of his immediate predecessor. 
It may have been that the peculiar constitution 
of his mind did not fit him for the discussion of 
the deeper questions of theolory, and may have 
led him rather to busy himself with the prac- - 
tical side of ecclesiastical administration. The 
points at issue had not occupied his attention, 
and so far as he entered into them, he may have 
been disposed to take the less rigid views of the 
Eastern church on original sin, grace, and free- 
will. It is obvious to conjecture that when he 
found Caelestius and Pelagius both acknowledge 
the necessity of grace, he did not trouble himself 
with any closer examination of what they 
‘understood by the term. His language implies 
that he thought the formal Augustinian theory 
an attempt to be wise above that which is 
written, and unprofitable in the interest of 
Christian morality. Augustine generally passes 
over in silence this action of Zosimus, speaking 
of it as an instance of gentle dealing with the 
accused, and rather implying that Zosimus, with 
an amiable simplicity, had allowed himself to be 
deceived by the specious and subtle admissions 
of the heretics. 

The African bishops, though they had applied 
to Rome, were not willing to accept without 
remonstrance the judgment pronounced by the 
bishop in fayour of opinions which long study 
had taught them to regard as inimical to the 
faith and destructive of all true spiritual life. 


| Meeting together at Carthage, they drew up a 
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Jong letter to Zosimus, in which they defended 
themselves from the charges of hastiness and 
uncharitableness which he had brought against 
them, justified the condemnation of Pelagianism 
pronounced by Innocent, and entreated Zosimus 
to make a fresh enquiry into the doctrines of 
Caelestius. The subdeucon Marcellinus was the 
bearer of this letter. Zosimus replied in a letter, 
March 21, 418, extolling in extravagant terms 
the dignity of his own position as the supreme 
judge of religious appeals, but declaring that he 
had not taken any further steps, hinting also at 
the possibility of reconsidering the question. 
On May 1, 418, a full council of the African 
church, composed of 214, or as others enumerate 
them 224, bishops, was held in the basilica of 
Faustus at Carthage, under the presidency of 
Aurelius. This council was unwilling to wait 
for a theological determination of the see of Rome, 
but asserting its own independence, formulated 
nine canons in which the principal Pelagian dog- 
mas were anathematised, some of them probably 
being a republication of canons passed at former 
minor councils.* Anathemas were pronounced 
on the doctrine that infants derive no original 
sin from Adam which needs expiation in baptism, 
and that there is some middle place of happiness 
in the kingdom of heaven for infants, who depart 
this life without baptism. In like manner a 
strong protest was made against the views that 
the grace of God by which we are justified 
through Jesus Christ avails only for the forgive- 
ness of past sin, and not for aid against the 
«ommission of sin, or that grace is only the 
revelation of the will of God, and not an inspiring 
principie of righteousness, or that grace only 
enables us to do more easily what God commands, 
The two concluding canons point to a peculiar 
application of Pelagian doctrine, which was a 
eurious anticipation of the teaching of some 
modern sectaries. They reject the idea that the 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Forgive us our 
sins,” is inappropriate for Christian men in 
their own case, and can only be regarded as a 
prayer for others, and that it can only be 
used as a fictitious expression of humility, and 
not as a true confession of guilt. 

Appeal was now made to the civil power. 
Possibly the intervention of Count Valerius, an 
intimate friend of Augustine, may haye been 
employed in bringing to an end the controversy 
which was distracting the Western church. The 
emperors Honorius and Theodosius issued a decree 

banishing Pelagius and Caelestius from Rome, 
and pronouncing a sentence of confiscation and 
banishment upon all their followers. An im- 
perial letter communicating this decree was 
forwarded to the African bishops. Zosimus, 
whether in vacillation or in alarm at the strong 
force of the dominant Catholic opinion which 
had now enlisted the state in its support, pro- 
ceeded to investigate the subject afresh, and 
summoned Caelestius before him for fuller exami- 
nation. Caelestius, seeing the inevitable result, 
withdrew from Rome. Zosimus thereupon 
issued a circular letter (epistola tractoria) con- 
firming the decisions of the North African 


* These canons were ascribed by Baronius and others 
to the synod of Mileum, but the oldest copy preserved 
at Ghent, and Photius and pope Caelestine all agree in 
ascribing them to this council of Carthage, held in 418. 
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church.” He censured as contrary to the Catholic 
faith the tenets of Pelagius and Caelestius, 
particularly selecting for reprobation certain 
passages from Pelagius’s Commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, which since his former 


‘consideration of the case had been laid before 


him, and ordered all bishops in the churches 
acknowledging his authority to subscribe to the 
terms of his letter on pain of deprivation. This 
subscription was enforced through North Africa 
under the protection of the imperial edict by 
Aurelius, the bishop and president of the council 
at Carthage, and in Italy under the authority of 
the prefect. Eighteen bishops in Italy refused 
to subscribe, and were immediately deprived of 
their sees. The ablest and most celebrated of 
these was Julian, bishop of Eclanum in Apulia, 
who entered into controversy with Augustine 
with much learning and critical power, and a 
temper which his opponents might well have 
emulated. He complained, not without some 
degree of justice, that the anti-Pelagian party 
were attempting to suppress their opponents by 
the strong hand of imperial authority rather 
than to convince them by an appeal to reason. 
He charged the Roman bishop and clergy with 
a complete departure from their former convic- 
tions, and complaining that subscription to the 
letter of Zosimus was being enforced on indivi- 
dual bishops in isolation and not at a deliberate 
synod, demanded a further consideration of the 
points at issue in a fresh council, refusing to 
acknowledge the dogmatic authority of the 
North African church. A letter which was 
commonly supposed to be written by him was 
circulated in Rome, the professed object of 
which was to shew the mischievous consequences 
of the dominant anti-Pelagian doctrine, and 
another letter, written in the name of the 
eighteen deprived bishops of Italy to Rufus, 
bishop of Thessalonica, and remonstrating against 
their condemnation, was probably drawn up by 
Julian. The two letters came into the hands of 
Boniface, who at the end of the year succeeded 
Zosimus as bishop of Rome, and were communi- 
cated by him through Alypius to Augustine, 
who replied to them in his treatise Contra duas 
Epistolas Pelagianorum, addressed to Boniface. 
He subsequently pursued the argument against 
Julian at much greater length, first in a treatise 
contra Julianum in six books, written in A.D. 
421, and then in the closing years of his. life 
in a work left unfinished, of which six books 
only were completed before his death. Julian 
throughout his writings sought to cast a preju- 
dice upon the Augustinian form of Catholic 
doctrine by raising forcible objections to the 
more unguarded assertions by which it laid 
itself open to attack by its very exaggerations. 
He boldly challenged it as a revived form of 
Manichaeism, not without an implied hint that 
the early education of Augustine in that hereti- 
cal form of belief might still be moulding his 
doctrine. It was objected that the Augustinian 
system denied the goodness of the original 
creation of God—represented marriage, although 
a divine institution, as necessarily evil and sinful 
—disparaged the righteousness of the Old 
Testament saints—denied free will and its 


b A fragment of this circular letter is preserved in 
Augustine, Epist. 190. . 
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consequent moral responsibility—and nullified 
belief in the forgiveness of all sins at baptism. 
Augustine showed that these were unfair deduc- 
tions from his statements of doctrine, maintain- 
ing that the original goodness of man’s nature is 
not incompatible with the recognition of its 
corruption after Adam’s fall, that the Old Testa- 
ment described the holy lives ot the saints 
without asserting their sinlessness and freedom 
from temptation; that free will was so vitiated 
by the fall that it was powerless for righteous 
ness, without the prevenient and co-operating 
grace of God, and that even after the forgive- 
ness conveyed in baptism there remained the 
sinful element or concupiscence. In meeting 
another objection of Julian, that the anti-Pela- 
gians brought these high points of theological 
doctrine before the uneducated masses, who 
were incompetent judges, instead of arguing 
them before men of rational culture, Augustine 
could confidently and successfully appeal to the 
popular consciousness of Christendom, as bearing 
witness to man’s moral impotence and his need 
or redemption. The experience of the human 
heart was, after all, a better judge of such 
spiritual facts than the most subtle arguments 
of reason and conflicting interpretations of the 
meaning of the New Testament. 

The tendency of Pelagianism to underrate the 
necessity of the divine redemption, and to dis- 
parage the dignity of the Person of the Redeemer 
by denying his sinless humanity, is manifested 
in the case of Leporius. He was a monk and 
presbyter of Southern Gaul who had embraced 
Pelagian views, but coming into Africa had been 
reclaimed from them by Augustine. In making 
his recantation he acknowledges that he had’ 
taught that Jesus Christ as a mere man was 
liable to sin and temptation, but by his own 
efforts and exertions without divine aid had 
attained to perfect holiness. Jesus had not 
come into the world to redeem mankind from 
sin, but to set them an example of holy living 
(Cassian, de Incarn. i. 234; Gennadius, de Script. 
Eccles. 59). Leporius’s peculiar anthropology had 
thus coloured his theological conception of the 
God-Man. Annianus, a deacon of Celada, wrote 
at the same time in defence of Pelagian views, 
and at the suggestion of Orontius, one of the 
deposed bishops, translated the homilies of John 
Chrysostom on St. Matthew in the interest of a 
high morality as he alleged. He claimed Chry- 
sostom as a powerful upholder of evangelical 
perfection, a firm asserter of the integrity of 
human nature against any Manichean notions of 
its essentially evil character, and of the free 
will which it was the glory of Christianity to 
yecognise in opposition to any Pagan ideas of 
fate and necessity. For this reason he recom- 
mended for purposes of edification the writings 
of Chrysostom as giving co-ordinate prominence 
to grace and free will. © 

That Pelagianism was not wholly extinguished 
even in Italy by the forcible measures adopted 
against it both by the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities is proved by a letter of pope Leo, 
written about A.D. 444, in which he desired the 
bishop of Aquileia not to receive into com- 
munion any in his province suspected of the 
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“heresy before they subscribed a formal renun- 


ciation of its errors, The letters of pope Gela- 
sius also refer to occasional outbreaks of the 
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‘heresy in Dalmatia and elsewhere towards the 


end of the 5th century. 

Pelagianism came under the formal condem- 
nation of the Eastern church in an incidental 
way. Several of the deposed Pelagian bishops 
repaired to Constantinople, Where they found 
Caelestius. Atticus, the patriarch, had refused 
to receive them, but his successor Nestorius gave 
them a patient hearing. He wrote to Caelestius, 
the bishop of Rome, for information about the 
reasons of their condemnation and the nature of 
their peculiar doctrines, but received no answer. 
When Nestorius himself fell into disgrace owing 
to the assertion of his distinctive heresy touch- 
ing the person of Christ, he was rather disposed 
to sympathise with Caelestius and his followers 
as the objects of persecution by a dominant 
party. It does not appear that the Kast had 
entered into any special discussion of the points 
raised by the Pelagian controversy ; its leading 
rulers and writers were rather disposed to recog= 
nise generally the co-operation of grace and 
free will, without narrowly determining their 
limits. But the general council which met at 
Ephesus in A.D. 431, under the influence of 
Cyril, joined in the same condemnation the 
tenets of Nestorius and Caelestius, though it 
refrained from any specification of them. It 
pronounced sentence of deposition upon any 
metropolitan or any cleric who had held or 
should hereafter hold the views of Nestorius or 
Caelestius. 

The personal history of Pelagius after the 
condemnation of his views by Zosimus is lost in 
obscurity. He is said to have died in some 
small town in Palestine, being upwards of 
seventy years of age. Caelestius in the same 
way disappears from history after the council of 
Ephesus; the time and place of his death are 
unknown. Julian is said to have died about 
A.D. 454 in an obscure town of Sicily, where he 
maintained himself by teaching a school. There 
is a story that in a time of famine he relieved 
the poor by parting with all that he had. 
There is a tradition that in the 9th century the 
inscription was still visible on his tomb, Here 
rests in peace Julian, a Catholic bishop. 

A modified form of Pelagianism arose in the 
closing years of Augustine’s life, to which later 
scholastic. writers gave the name of semi- 
Pelagianism, The advocates of the system were 
spoken of at the time of its introduction as 
Massilienses, on account of their connexion with 
the church of Marseilles. Its originator was 
John Cassian, commonly called a Scythian, 
though he was probably a native of Gaul. He 
had been brought up in a monastery at Bethle- 
hem, and after living some time with the monks. 
of Egypt, went to Marseilles, where he founded 
two monasteries, one for men and one for women. 
He differed widely in opinion from Pelagius, for 
he acknowledged that the whole human race was 
involved in the sin of Adam, and could not be de- 
livered but by the righteousness of the second 
Adam ; that the wills of men are prevented by the 
grace of God, and that no man is sufficient of him- 
self'to begin or to complete any good work. But 
though he admitted that the first call to salvation 
sometimes comes to the unwilling, and is ‘the 
direct result of preventing grace, yet he held that 
ordinarily grace depends on the working of man’s 
own will, He constantly appeals to the cases of 
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Zacchaeus and the penitent thief as instances of 
men who received a call because they were first 
willing. He protested against ascribing nothing 
but what is evil and perverse to human nature. 
He rejected the idea of an absolute predestina- 
tion, acknowledging, however, a predestination 
upon foreseen merits and perseverance. Grace 
is to work with man’s own efforts; it is capable 
of being lost, and is to be retained not by a 
special gift of perseverance, but by man’s own 
free will. The circulation and acceptance of 
these views were reported to Augustine by two 
lay friends, Prosper and Hilary, and by way of 
meeting them he composed two treatises, one on 
the Predestination of the Saints, the other on the 
gift of Perseverance. These treatises defended 
the doctrines of an arbitrary election and of a 
will determined wholly by grace, and failed to 
satisfy the objections felt by the church of 
Marseilles. The controversy was vigorously 
maintained on the Augustinian side by Prosper 
in the celebrated poem De Ingratis, full of much 
bitterness, and advocating the doctrine of irre- 
sistible grace. Augustine died in a.D. 430, but 
the Gallic theologians still felt the deepest 
objections to the predestinarian views which he 
had so distinctly enunciated, regarding them as 
in essence fatalistic and injurious to efforts 
after moral progress. The monastery at Lerins 
was one of the principal centres of opposition to 
ultra-Augustinian views. One of its members, 
Vincent, the author of the Commonitorium, was 
very probably the Vincent who. drew up a 
series of sixteen objections to the current 
teaching, to which Hilary replied. God, he 
declared, did not predestine the wicked to sin, 
but to punishment; men are condemned for 
their own misdoings, and are reprobated because 
God foresaw that they would abuse their free 
will. Faustus, abbat of Lerins, and afterwards 
bishop of Riez, in Provence, in A.D. 475 prose- 
cuted one of his presbyters, Lucidus, before a 
synod at Arles for advocating extreme predes- 
tinarian views, and at the request of the synod 
wrote a book maintaining vigorously the neces- 
sity of both grace and man’s free will for the 
fulfilment of God’s will. He charged the oppo- 
site doctrine with misleading worldly-minded 
Christians into Antinomianism. A body of 
Scythian monks at Constantinople in a.p. 520 
were greatly disturbed by the opinions expressed 
by Faustus, and appealed to Hormisdas, bishop 
of Rome, for a formal condemnation of them, 
and subsequently to the African bishops who 
_ had been exiled into Sardinia after the irruption 
of the Vandals. One of these, Fulgentius, on his 
restoration, wrote in defence of the Augustinian 
system, endeavouring to clear it from misrepre- 
sentations as to its practical tendency. The 
controversy continued in Gaul and Western 
Europe generally It was brought to a conclu- 
sion in the time of Caesarius, bishop of Arles. 
That eminent and devout prelate was an ardent 
admirer of Augustine, and by some of his ser- 
mons had given offence to the sympathisers with 
semi-Pelagian opinions. A council was held at 
Valence in the province of Vienne, to which 
Caesarius; who was unable to attend, sent re- 
presentatives, explaining his views on predesti- 
nation. The acts of that council are not extant, 
but very shortly after Caesarius held a council 
in his own province of Arles, at Arausio 
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(Orange), in July, a.p. 529, taking occasion of a 
large gathering there at the dedication of a new 
church by Liberius the Patrician, praetorian 
prefect. Caesarius brought before the council 
certain doctrinal articles received from the pope 
Felix IV., which were for the most part extracts 
from Augustine’s writings or sentences of 
Prosper. These the council adopted and formu- 
lated, as the expression of Catholic truth on the 
doctrines of grace. It is impossible not to 
admire the gentle and Christian tone in which 
they were set forth, contrasting most favourably 
with the violent language of the earlier deci- 
sions which had ended in fulminating sentences 
of excommunication and banishment. The 
preface to the canons, which is probably due to 
Cesarius, beginning with a simple statement 
that tidings had reached the council that there 
were some who held incautious views touching 
grace and free will not in accordance with the 
rule of Catholic faith, proceeds to say that it 
had been thought well to set forth a few heads 
of doctrine gathered from Holy Scripture and 
the ancient fathers, and transmitted by the 
Apostolic See, to instruct those who think 
otherwise than they ought, and it entreats 
every one who had before not held right views 
on these points not to delay to conform his 
thoughts to this exposition of Catholic truth. 
The canons are twenty-five in number. The 
first two, in opposition to Pelagian doctrine, 
declare that by the sin of Adam not only his 
body, but his soul, was affected for the worse, 
and that his sin injured not only himself, but 
all his descendants. The next six expound the 
functions of grace, affirming that grace is given to 
man to make him in the first instance call upon 
God for grace, that God does not wait for man’s 
will, but prepares it for deliverance from sin, 
that the initial act of faith is not from man, but 
from God’s grace, that grace makes men believe 
and will aright, that we cannot without grace 
either think or choose any good thing pertaining 
to salvation. The eighth, in opposition to 
Cassian, rejects the idea that some are brought to 
the grace of baptism by their own free will, to hold 
this would be a virtual denial of the universal 
weakening of the human will by the Fall. The 
fourteenth asserts that no one is delivered from 
misery but by the prevenient mercy of God. The 
eighteenth that reward is due to good works when 
they are done, but grace, which is unmerited, 
must precede to enable them to be done. The 
twenty-second that if man has any truth and 
righteousness within him, it is from the fountain 
of all good. It is remarkable that not one of 
the canons touches on the disputed question of 
predestination. The prelates appended to the 
canons an address in which, after saying that 
they content themselves with having vindicated 
the indispensable necessity of grace for all good 
action, they affirm their belief that all the 
baptized, by the aid and co-operation of Christ, 
can attain salvation, a position which the rigid 
Augustinian theory would hardly allow. They 
protest that they do not believe that any are 
predestined to evil, but if there are any who hold 
that opinion, which they doubt, they repudiate it 
with indignation. They assert that without any 
preceding merits God inspires men with faith and 
love, and leads them to baptism, and after baptism 
helps them by the same grace to fulfil his will. 
U2 
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The faith of the penitent thief and of Zacchaeus 
they declare to have been a gift of God’s boun- 
teous grace, and not an act of unaided nature. 
Pope Boniface II., who had succeeded Felix, con- 
firmed the decrees of this Gallican council in a 
letter written to Caesarius. The moderation 
and good sense of the fathers of Orange, and 
their earnest desire to avoid the extravagance 
either of extreme predestinarianism, which 
would annihilate the human will, or an arrogant 
self-trust, which would claim to be independent 
of divine grace, had their reward. Their decrees 
met with general acquiescence, and both Pela- 
gianism and semi-Pelagianism ceased to be domi- 
nant forces in Western Christendom. 

Semi-Pelagianism was substantially a revival 
in the West of the early Eastern anthropology, 
guided by a clearer insight into the moral 
problems involved, which was a result of the 
experience of the Pelagian controversy. It held 
man in ais original state to have had certain 
physical, intellectual, and moraladvantages which 
he no longer enjoys. In the beginning his body 
was not subject to death, he had extraordinary 
knowledge of external nature and apprehension 
of the moral law, and was sinless. ‘The sin of 
the first man brought into the world physical 
death for man’s body, and a moral corruption 
which was propagated to his posterity. Free- 
dom of will to do good was not lost, but greatly 
impaired. Man in his present condition is 
morally diseased. The imputation of original 
sin is removed in baptism, and baptism 
is essential to salvation. Man needs the aid 
of divine grace for the performance of good 
works and the attainment of salvation. The 
free will of man works in co-operation with 
divine grace. The two influences are not to be 
severed. There is no such thing as an uncon- 
ditional decree of God, but predestination to sal- 
vation or damnation depends upon the use which 
man makes of his freedom to good. Election is 
therefore conditional. The merit of man’s sal- 
vation is, however, to be ascribed to God, because, 
without God’s grace, man’s efforts would be 
unavailing. Wiggers has forcibly observed that 
Augustinianism represented man as morally 
dead, semi-Pelagianism as morally sick, Pela- 
gianism as morally sound. : 

The full theory of Augustinianism in all its 
strong asseverations of an unconditional election 
and a total corruption of human nature did not 
retain its hold on the theology of the Western 
church during the succeeding centuries, nor was 
it ever acknowledged in the Hastern church. 
Practical questions of organisation of ecclesi- 
astical authority usurped undue importance, and 
diminished the attention bestowed on the deep 
points of theological doctrine. It is true that 
men like popes Leo I. and Gregory I., in the 5th 
and 6th centuries, and Bede in the 8th were 
Augustinian, but the general tendency of the 
West turned in another direction, while it sternly 
rejected Pelagianism proper. 

The famous history of the monk Gottschalk, 
in the latter part of the 9th century, proves how 
distasteful the assertion of an unqualified pre- 
destinarianism had become, but as this lies 

"beyond the assigned limits of this Dictionary it 
must not receive more than a passing reference. 

Pelagianism never developed itself into a 

schism by proceeding to set up an organisation 
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external to the Catholic church. It practised 
no distinctive rites, it accepted all the tradi- 
tional ecclesiastical discipline. It freely re- 
tained for instance the practice of infant baptism, 
though it formed a differents opinion on the 
moral and spiritual significance of the act. It 
was a mode of thought which strove to win for 
itself acceptance within the pale of the church, 
but was successfully cast out. 
The impartial student of history, on his first 
survey of the controversy, is disposed to feel a 
certain amount of sympathy with the cause of 
Pelagianism. He feels indignant at the in- 
tolerance which appealed to the strong arm of 
the civil power to crush, by the physical forces 
of exile and confiscation, a theological doctrine, 
and too frequently refused a fair hearing of the 
accused in their own defence. And it is not 
unnatural that religious men of a strongly 
practical turn of mind should, in their admira- 
tion of the eager desire to foster a high standard! 
of moral progress, and of the impatience ot 
indolent self-excuses which apparently led Pela- 
gius first to enunciate his views, look upon him 
as a misunderstood reformer. Thus John’ 
Wesley in one of his sermons expresses his belief, 
that the real heresy of Pelagius was neither 
more nor less than the holding that Christians 
may by the grace of God “go on to perfection,” 
or in other words fulfil the law of Christ 
(Works, vi. 328, ed. 1829). But when we come 
to estimate Pelagianism as an entire system we 
perceive, that its triumph would have been in 
effect the revival of the old pagan mode or 
thought, and would have evacuated Christianity 
of all its spiritual and supernatural elements. 
It was unsound, both as a philosophy of human 
nature and as an interpretation of the teaching 
of Scripture. It represented death and disease 
as part of the original constitution of human 
nature, and in no way connected with any ante- 
cedent moral depravation, and regarded each 
human being as coming into the world furnished 
with moral faculties unfettered and unbiassed 
towards good or evil, the will being perfectly 
free to choose between good and evil. God had 
given to man the light of the Law, and subse- 
quently the light of the Gospel that he might, 
have the advantage of a revelation of moral’ 
truth, but obedience or disobedience to the law of 
righteousness was entirely the act of man’s own 
free will. Goodness was a meritorious exercise of 
his capacities, wickedness washis own fatal choice, 
and justly rendered him liable topunishment. Each 
man began life free and innocent, and undeter- 
mined to good or evil; there was no original cor- 
ruption of nature, no congenital moral weakness, 
no internal struggle of a higher and lower nature, 
no spiritual disease which needed a remedy. 
But to claim this dignity and perfection for 
human nature was to contradict the plainest 
verdict of human consciousness, which bears 
testimony to a frailty and corruption, and the 
perpetual acknowledgment of poets and moralists 
of the pagan world,-who with one consent 
lament the moral impotence or imperfection of 
the will. Whatever was the account to be 
given of the origin of this connate tendency to 
sin, and of this internal struggle between reason 
and appetite, the fact of-its universal existence 
was undeniable.*.The ideal free will might be one 
which was equally: capable of doing anything 
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which was physically possible, the actual free 
will of which men find themselves in possession 
is weak and biassed to evil. As Prof. Mozley 
has said, ‘The Pelagian did not possess himself 
properly of the facts of human nature, and 
committing the same fault in morals that the 
mediaeval philosophers did in science, he argued 
upon an abstract idea, instead of examining 
what the faculty, as we experienced it, really is ; 
and an absolute free will, which was a simple 
conception of the mind, displaced the incompre- 
hensible actual will, the enigma of human 
nature, the mystery of fact.” 

Nor can the denial of original or birth sin be 
reconciled with the teaching of Scripture, except 
upon most forced methods of interpretation. 
It is true that in his uniform exposition of the 
important text, Romans vy. 12, Augustine was 
led astray by the erroneous Latin version of 
ep’ & mdyTes Huaprov in quo omnes peccaverunt, 
and the Pelagians were more correct in rendering 
this qua or propter quod peccaverunt, but this 
very passage itself refuted the theory of the 
actual sinlessness of many men maintained by 
Pelagius; and the whole tenour of the argument 
of St. Paul, throughout the context of the 
chapter treating on the need of redemption, was 
to assert a transmitted moral corruption and its 
accompaniment of a physical penalty, death. 
The repeated assertions in Scripture of the uni- 
versality of the redemptive act of Christ pre- 
supposed the universality of the sinful nature 
which the redemption was designed to restore. 
It was idle for Pelagius to claim Abel, Enoch, 
Melchizedek and others as instances of sinless- 
ness, simply because Scripture regarded only 
_ their righteousness, and was silent as to any 
faults in their lives. Incidental notices of 
events in their careers could not be pressed as 
if they were exhaustive biographies. And in 
the case of virtuous heathen such as Fabricius, 
Cato, Scipio, and others to whom reference was 
often made in the controversy, it was not neces- 
sary with Augustine to deny the reality of 
heathen goodness, and to designate their virtues 
as only “splendid vices.” It would have been 
wiser not to narrow the conception of divine 
grace, and to admit that the goodness in the 
heathen world was due to some measure of divine 
inspiration ; at the same time, it was an exag- 
 geration of an imagination uncontrolled by sober 
fact to attribute a sinless perfection to the 
heroes of paganism. 

In ascertaining the precise views of Pelagius 
and his followers, it is necessary to be cautious, 
because we depend for our information prin- 
cipally upon the testimony of their opponents. 
We have, however, some few original writings 
of Pelagius, the Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, the letter to Demetrias, and the con- 
fession of faith forwarded to Pope Innocent. 


Augustine also, in his own controversial treatises, . 


often cites verbatim whole passages from Pela- 
gius and his follower Julian, before proceeding 
to their refutation. 

We may arrange the chief points of distinc- 
tively Pelagian doctrine under certain heads. 

1. Original Sin.—It is plain that the Pelagians 
denied altogether the existence of original sin 
in any such sense as an hereditary moral cor- 
ruption, They refused to acknowledge a sin 
propagated by generation (peccatum ex traducc). 
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Sin, they said, is not born with man, but is 
committed afterwards by man. It is not a 
fault of nature, but of free will. Julian ex- 
pressly declared that God had made men with- 
out any fault at all, full of natural innocence, 
and capable of voluntary virtues. Pelagius, 
differing strongly from Augustine, denied the 
theory of traducianism or transmission of a soul 
by physical generation. He held each indi- 
vidual soul to be a direct creation of God at the 
birth of the body, and therefore pure and un- 
tainted. The infant before any exercise of his 
will has not corrupted the goodness of his sim- 
plicity. Moral corruption can only be pro- 
duced by a long-continued habit of sinful acts. 
But this will be exhibited only in adults, and is 
brought on only by their own fault. Each man 
morally is at his birth in the same state of inno- 
cence as Adam was when first created. Sin can 
only be animitation of Adam’s transgression, not 
a congenital depravity of nature. Still less, in the 
view of the Pelagians, did original sin involve an 
imputation of the guilt of Adam to all his de- 
scendants. The Augustinian doctrine regarding 
Adam as the representative of the human race, 
the one head and centre in whom all men had 
unity and solidarity, accounted Adam’s sin as 
entailing a double consequence to all his pos- 
terity, moral corruption and imputation of 
primeval sin (vitium et reatus). Pelagianism, 
on the contrary, declared that it was contrary 
to all principles of equity and moral rectitude 
that God should impute to a man the sin of 
another. Death it considered to be a natural 
necessity, and not a penalty of sin either in 
Adam or his descendants. Later forms of 
orthodox theology have so far accepted the 
Pelagian doctrine as to reject the theory of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to all his descendants, 
whilst fully admitting moral corruption as the 
hereditary taint of human nature. 

2. Infant Baptism.—The Pelagians never 
called in question the validity and necessity of 
the baptism of infants, but they interpreted its 
significance in accordance with their view of the 
moral condition of the recipients. They could 
not regard baptism as administered for the 
remission of original sin in infants, seeing that 
on their theory infants had no original sin 
which needed remission. Making a distinction 
between salvation or eternal life and the king- 
dom of heaven, they declared the latter to be 
the distinctive salvation of Christians, and 
taught that baptism was the necessary introduc- 
tion into this kingdom of heaven. Unbaptized 
infants, they held, might be partakers of salva- 
tion, for, as they had no guilt of birth sin, 
and were incapable of actual sin, it was 
impossible that they could be consigned to 
eternal damnation. Baptized infants received the 
sacred rite not for the forgiveness of their sins, 
but that they might attain spiritual sonship, 
and become partakers of the kingdom of heaven, 
The Pelagians thus agreed with the general 
mind of the Church in interpreting the saying 
of our Lord to Nicodemus (John iii, 5) as 
implying the absolute necessity of baptism for all, 
but sought to evade the repulsive dogma of the 
eternal damnation of the unbaptized by intro- 
ducing the untenable distinction between the 
lower salvation and the higher entrance into 
the kingdom of heaven. Afterwards the Pela- 
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gians more explicitly admitted that baptism, 
even in the case of infants, had for its object 
remission of sins, but not of original sin, nor of 
sins actually committed, but of sins which 
might hereafter be committed by the baptized 
infants. Baptism was designed, in the case 
of infants, not to make the guilty righteous 
in the sight of God, but to make the good 
better. It was accompanied not by justification, 
but by sanctification. It was the instrument of 
regeneration and renovation, of spiritual adop- 
tion and participation of all the benefits which 
Christianity imparted. The contrast between 
the Pelagian and Augustinian doctrine, on the 
purpose of baptism, cannot be more strongly 
exhibited than ina passage of Julian (Aug. Opus 
Imp. v. 9): “ We do not baptize for the purpose 
of freeing from the claim of the devil, but that 
those who are the work of God may become His 
children, as pledges of His love, that those who 
have come forth from God’s tuition may be 
still further advanced by His mysteries, and 
that those who bear the work of nature may 
attain to the gifts of grace, and that their Lord, 
who has made them good by creation, may make 
them better by renovation and adoption.” 

3. The effect of the sin of Adam.—tThe earlier 
form of Pelagian doctrine on this head was that 
the sin of Adam did not in any way injuriously 
affect his descendants: it entailed no moral or 
physical evil. Each man at his birth started with 
the same capacity for goodness as his first ancestor. 
But pressed hard by their adversaries and the 
clear language of the New Testament on this 
point, the Pelagians subsequently admitted that 
Adam injured his descendants by the example of 
evil which he set, by imitation of which they 
became sinners. They could also allow that 
men are not now born exactly in the same state 
as Adam before his transgression, because Adam, 
as an adult, was endowed with reason and free- 
dom, whilst his posterity are born without the 
use of reason, and the consequent immediate 
exercise of will. The death to which Adam 
became subject in consequence of his disobedience 
they understood as spiritual, not physical. He 
might perhaps have attained to immortality, had 
he remained obedient to the law under which he 
was placed. 

4. Free will in man.—Consistently with his 
denial of any such moral corruption of nature 
as the theory of original sin implied, Pelagius 
asserted the full and unimpaired freedom of the 
will. He maintained that all men are governed 
by their own will. Man brings into the world 
with him the capacity of good and evil. We 
are created without virtue, and so also without 
vice. In his letter to Demetrias, Pelagius un- 
hesitatingly disclaims any idea of moral inability 
or weakness in the attainment of goodness. 
“We contradict the Lord when we say, It is 
hard: it is difficult: we cannot: we ate men: 
we are encompassed with mortal flesh. O un- 
holy audacity. We charge God with a twofold 
ignorance, that He does not seem to know what 
He has made, nor what He has commanded: just 
as if, forgetting the human weakness of which 
He Himself is the author, He had imposed laws 
on man which He cannot endure.” lsewhere 
(De lib. Arbitrio, as quoted by Augustine, De 
Gratia Christi, c.4) he distinguishes three things, 
to be able, to will, and.to be, posse, velle, esse. 
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To be able we place in nature: to will, in free 
will, to be, 7.e. to do, in the effect. The first 
refers peculiarly to God who has bestowed this 
on His creature, the other two must be referred 
to men, because they flow froni™the fountain of 
free will. That we can do, say, or think an’ 
good thing is of Him who gave us the ability 
and aids it, but that we actually do, or speak, 
or think aright is of ourselves, because we can 
also turn all these to evil. It is obvious how 
entirely antagonistic this line of thought was to 
the Augustinian doctrine, which held one conse- 
quence of the fall of man to have been the loss 
of any real free will, and attributed to all men 
in their natural state an absolute incapacity for 
goodness, 

5. Grace.—lIt is difficult to fix precisely the 
character of the Pelagian doctrine on the rela- 
tion between free will and grace, on account of 
the ambiguity which is discernible in the Pela- 
gian employment of the term grace. Augustine 
perpetually charges Pelagianism with limiting 
the notion of grace to some external benefit of 
creation or law or revelation, and denying its 
true sense as an inward operation of the Holy 
Spirit upon the heart of man. It is true that 
many of the passages cited from Pelagius put 
forward prominently this wider notion of grace. 
In the famous passage, already referred to, in 
which Pelagius distinguished the three stages 
of human action as power, will, and act, he 
ascribed power to nature, but immediately ex- 
plains that this is a divine gift, as being bestowed 
by the Creator of man. Free will and all the 
faculties and affections of human nature are in 
this sense grace, being gifts of God. In other 
passages grace seems primarily to mean the law 
and the revelation of God. The knowledge of 
the law is necessary to righteousness, for God 
gives men precepts teaching them how they 
ought to live, and thus removes their moral 
ignorance, so that men may know what to do 
and what to avoid. This kind of grace is neces- 
sary to the attainment of perfect goodness, At 
other times the example of Christ in His holy 
life is spoken of as a gift of higher grace vouch- 
safed under the Gospel, rendering it superior to 
the earlier Mosaic Law. From another point of 
view the forgiveness of sins of those who have 
actually transgressed is called grace, and the 
word is also extended to baptism, which is the 
appointed symbol and channel of this forgiveness. 
The canons of the council of Carthage agree with 
the treatise of Augustine in understanding such 
wide employment of the term grace to imply a 
denial of the need of grace to assist man from 
falling into sin again when once forgiven, and of 
grace as an imparted disposition to love and a 
faculty to practise God’s commands. But it’ 
may he fairly doubted whether the Pelagians 
intended wholly to deny grace in its stricter 
sense as an internal agency. Pelagius anathe- 
matized all who said that the grace of God was 
not necessary not only every hour and every 
moment, but also in each single action. Julian 
described the operations of grace as sanctifying, 
restraining, inciting, illuminating the human 
soul. This language implies more than creative 
grace, it speaks of a grace assisting the created 
nature, and this by influences addressed not only 
to the intellectual faculties by instruction and 


illumination, but to the will and affections by. 
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ancitement and restraint. So profound a student 
of the controversy as Professor Mozley has not 
hesitated to express his judgment that the 
charge against Pelagius that he meant by grace 
only the natural will and endowments of man 
considered as Divine gifts, or the outward means 
of instruction and edification provided for man 
in the Bible and the church is not altogether 
‘justified by the language of the Pelagians them- 
selves. The error of the Pelagians was that 
attributing to man in his present state an abso- 
lute freedom of will, unmoved by any bias to 
evil, they denied the necessity of prevenient 
‘grace from God to set the will in action. They 
argued as if a wholly independent act of the 
will could accept or use proffered grace. ‘lhe 
‘Augustinian theory made the action of grace 
entirely independent of the will, it was an irre- 
sistible power which forced the will. The 
Pelagian made it depend on antecedent acts of 
the will, an adjutorium quo, and not an adjuto- 
rium sine quo non. It thus denied grace in the 
sense of internal spiritual influence as the initial 
step in the work of conversion to righteousness. 
Its whole:tendency was to disparage the office of 
grace, to view it as facilitating rather than as 
inspiring right operations of the will and the 
affections, to claim for man the merit of his own 
progress in righteousness, and by thus engen- 
dering a proud consciousness of self-acquired 
virtue to extinguish humility. Such a system, 
besides being untrue to the facts of human 
nature, is proved by all experience to be adverse 
to the formation of devout and energetic piety. 

6. Predestination—Pelagius and his followers 
did not discuss with much frequency or earnest- 
ness the question of Predestination. The full 
development of the Augustinian doctrine on this 
head, as exhibited in the treatises, De Dono. Per- 
severantiae and De Praedestinatione Sanctorum, 
belonged to a period when Pelagius himself had 
vanished from the scene. It is clear, however, 
from passages in Pelagius’s Commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistles that he was opposed to any 
yiew of an absolute predestination to salvation 
or damnation, recognising only a predestination 
founded upon foreknowledge. God, he believed, 
alestined for salvation those who, as He knew, 
would believe in Him and obey His command- 
ments, and for damnation in like manner those 
who would continue in sin. Thus he explains 
Romans ix. 15, “I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy,” to mean, I will have mercy on 
him whom I have foreknown to be able to merit 
mercy, and on another verse of the same chapter 
he comments in very explicit language, “ God’s 
foreknowledge does not prejudge sinners should 
they be willing to be converted. ‘The prophecy, 
«Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated,’ is 
not concerning those who are Jacob and Esau 
according to the flesh, but concerning those who 
were to be good or evil by works, and by the 
works themselves to have the hatred of God or 
to obtain His mercy.” 

Authorities—Pelaginus, Zpistola ad Demetria- 
dem Virginem, Libellus Fidei ad Innocentium 
{usually printed among Jerome’s works]; St. 
Augustine, the anti-Pelagian treatises as con- 
tained in vol. x. of the Benedictine edition of his 
works, and his Epistles, id. vol. ii. (Classis-3) ; 
a conyenient reprint of the anti-Pelagian 
treatises has been edited, with introduction by 
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W. Bright, D.D., Oxford University Press, 1880 ; 
Julian, Libellus Fidei, ed. J. Garnier, Paris, 1673 ; 
Jerome, Preface to Jeremiah, -E/pistola ad Ctesi- 
phontem, Epistola ad Ctesiphontem ; Prosper, De 
Ingratis, Contra Collatorem, Epistola ad Rufinum 
(Benedictine ed. Paris, 1711); Marius Mercator, 
Commonitorium adversus haereses Pelag. et Cael., 
ed. Garnier, Paris, 1673 (appended are seven 
elaborate dissertations on points connected with 
the history of Pelagianism, full of research, 
though one-sided); Paulus Orosius, Liber Apo- 
logeticus, ed. Zangemeister, Vienna, 1882; Vos- 
sius, G. J. Historia Pelagiana, Leyden, 1618; 
Noris, Henr. de, Historia Pelagiana, Padua, 
1673; Wiggers, G. F. Darstellung des Augustin- 
ismus und Pelagianismus, in two parts, 1821, 
1833; the first part was translated by R. 
Emerson, Andover, U.S. 1840 (a most exhaus-. 
tive work, with copious references to original 
authorities) ; Neander, Church History, vol. iv. ; 
Guizot, History of Civilisation in France, lecttire- 
v.; Jacobi, J. L., Die Lehre des Pelagius,) 
Leipzig, 1842; Mozley, J. B., Augustinian Doc- 
trine of Predestination, c. iii., London (Murray),. 
1878; Worter, Der Pelagianismus, Freiburg,’ 
1874; Klasen, F. Die innere Entwickelung des 
Pelagianismus, Freiburg, 1882, [Weds] 


PELAGIUS (8), a presbyter to whom 
Chrysostom wrote a letter from Cucusus expres- 
sive of respectful regard. (Chrys. Zp. 215.) 

[E. V.] 

PELAGIUS (4), a monk, celebrated for the 

severity of his ascetical discipline, whose defec- 


tion Chrysostom laments in a letter to Olym- 
pias. (Chrys. Zp. 4.) [E. V.] 


PELAGIUS (5), of Taventum, mentioned 
by St. Augustine as not to be confounded with 
the heresiarch of the same name. (Aug, Zp. 
186.) [H. W. P.] 


PELAGIUS (6), bishop of Tarsus and 
metropolitan in the middle of the fifth century 
(Labbe, iv. 927). [E. V.] 


PELAGIUS (7%), deacon of the Roman 
church, who wrote to Fulgentius Ferrandus, 
whose epistle in 546 (ip. 6, Pat. Lat. Ixvii. 
921) is in reply to an enquiry from him and the 
deacon Anatolius. [J. G] 


PELAGIUS (8) I., bishop of Rome after 
Vigilius, in the reign of Justinian I., a.p. 555 to 
A.D. 560. A native, and deacon, of Rome, he 
had been appointed by pope Agapetus, when 
about to leave Constantinople (A.D. 536) as his 
apocrisiarius there. [See AGapPrrus.] After the 
death of Agapetus he seems to have been got hold 
of by the empress Theodora, and used as an in- 
strument of her machinations for intruding 
Vigilius into the Roman see. For he was. the 
emissary whom she sent to prevent, if possible, 
the return of Silverius, who after his election and 
ordination as successor to Agapetus, had been de- 
posed and banished by Belisarius under her orders, 


a Jf the inscription on his monument in the Vatican, 
as quoted by Baronius from Manlius, is to be trusted, he 
held the see for four years, ten months, and eighteen 
days, and was buried on the 4th of March, Accordingly 
his ordination would be in April, a.p. 555, and his 
death at the beginning of March, A.D. 560. - ; 
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Under Vigilius he again appears as apocrisiarius 
of the Roman see at Constantinople; and he it 
was who, having been sent on some mission into 
Palestine, joined with the patriarch Mennas on 
his return in moving Justinian to issue his edict 
for the condemnation of Origenism. After this he 
returned to Rome, where he appears as one of the 
two deacons of Vigilius who applied to Ferran- 
dus of Carthage for advice after the issue of the 
imperial edict ‘ De tribus Capitulis” (c. A.D. 544). 
For notices of his action so far, see Arf. on ViGI- 
uius. When Vigilius had been summoned by the 
*~ emperor to Constantinople in the matter of the 
Three Chapters, Pelagius remained behind as the 
archdeacon and chief ecclesiastic of Rome; and 
this position he occupied (the pope meanwhile 
lingering in Sicily on the way to the imperial 
city) when the Gothic king Totila (A.D. 546) be- 
sieged and captured Rome. Procopius (de Bell. 
Goth. L. 3) speaks of him at this time as follows : 
—“ There was then among the Roman ecclesias- 
tics one Pelagius, a deacon, who having resided 
for a long time at Constantinople had won in a 
very high degree the friendship of the emperor. 
Thence he had repaired to Rome, shortly before 
* the siege began, fortified with great store of 
money. During the siege he imparted of it 
liberally to those who were in need, so that, 
haying been before accounted a good man among 
the Italians, he acquired (as was fit) an increased 
reputation for charity and benevolence.” The 
Romans being reduced to great straits from 
famine, he consented at their request (as Proco- 
pius further informs us) to go in person to Totila 
to sue for a truce of a few days, on condition that, 
if no succour should meanwhile arrive from the 
emperor, the city should be surrendered. He 
was courteously received by the Gothic king, but 
accomplished nothing. In the December of the 
same year Totila entered Rome as a conqueror, 
and went to pay his devotions in the church of 
St. Peter. There Pelagius met him, with the 
gospels in his hands, and falling on his knees be- 
fore him, said, ‘ Prince, spare thy people.” The 
conqueror answered with a significant smile, 
“Hast thou now come to supplicate me, Pela- 
gius?” Yes,” he replied, “inasmuch as the 
Lord has made me thy servant. But now with- 
hold thy hand from these who have passed into 
servitude to thee.” Moved by these entreaties, 
Totila forbade forthwith any further slaughter 
of the Romans. He also employed Pelagius, to- 
gether with a layman Theodorus, in an embassy 
to Constantinople for concluding peace with the 
emperor, binding them with an oath to do their 
best in his behalf, and to return without delay to 
Italy. They executed their commission, and 
brought back Justinian’s reply, which was to the 
effect that Belisarius was in military command, 
and had authority to arrange matters (Procop. de 
Bell. Goth. L. 3.). . 
_ The pope Vigilius having proceeded from Sicily 
on his voyage to Constantinople in the early part 
of the year 547, it was not long before Pelagius 
joined him; and he appears to have supported 
him and acted with him in his changing atti- 
tudes of submission or resistance to the em- 
peror’s will [see Vierntus]. Having signed his 
Judicatum, he afterwards kept aloof with him 
from the Constantinopolitan council (called the 
5th oecumenical), and subscribed also his Con- 
‘stitutum in which its action was condemned. 
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For this he was, with others, exiled by the 
emperor, but recalled and received with favour 
on his joining Vigilius in his recantation; and 
with him he was allowed to return to Italy, 
A.D. 554, being said to havé! been even ther 
nominated by Justinian as the pope’s suc- 
cessor in case of his surviving him (Victor Tur- 
Chron.). He proceeded to Rome after the death 
of Vigilius at Syracuse, and was there consecrated 
pope, being supported by Narses, who at that 
time was in command of Rome,and who of course 
acted under the emperor’s orders. The appoint 
ment was not welcome to the Romans themselves, 
and there was even difficulty in getting prelates. 
to consecrate him. Two only in the end officiated, 
John of Perusium and Bonus of Ferentinum, 
assisted by Andreas, a presbyter of Ostia, in place 
of the bishop of that see, whose peculiar privilege 
itusually was toordain the popes. Anastasius (Lib. 
Pontif.) attributes the feeling against Pelagius tv 
his being supposed to have aided and abetted the 
persecutions undergone by Vigilius at Constanti- 
nople, and being even suspected of having caused 
his death; and he further states that, in order to: 
satisfy the people, Narses and the new ‘pope or- 
ganised a procession with litanies to St. Peter’s, 
where the latter, holding up the cross and the 
gospels, declared himself from the pulpit inno- 
cent of all ill-doing against his predecessor. It 
is quite possible that charges of having hastened 
the death of Vigilius had been brought against. 
Pelagius by his opponents, which he found it thus 
necessary to reply to; but the real cause of his 
unpopularity could not well have been his pre- 
vious persecution of the late pope, whom he had 
always acted with and supported ; it rather was. 
(as represented by Victor Turonensis) that he had 
acted too much with him, in consenting at last to 
condemn the ‘lhree Chapters, and that he eame as: 
the emperor’s creature, pledged to support the 
decisions of the Constantinopolitan Council, A 
great part of the western church still, and for 
many years afterwards, was resolute in rejecting 
these decisions ; and what is principally known of 
the action of Pelagius as pope is his unavailing 
attempt to heal the consequent schism. The. 
bishops of Tuscany had written to request his 
concurrence in. their rejection of the council, and 
(as appears from his answer to their application) 
had meanwhile ceased to pray for the bishop of 
Rome in the ecclesiastic office. He severely re- 
proves them in reply, declares his entire accept- 
ance of the first four general councils (by way 
of insisting that the condemnation of the Three 
Chapters by the recent fifth implied no disparage- 
ment of that of Chalcedon), and urges the guilt 
and danger of schism from the apostolic sees (Zp. 
vi.). It is observable that in this as in other 
letters he does not speak of the see of Rome in 
particular, but of apostolic sees generally, 
quoting St. Augustine as to the necessity of alk 
churches being in communion with such sees. It 
may be that, acting as he now was with a view 
to please the emperor and retain his favour, and 
maintaining the decrees of a purely eastern coun- 
cil which in the end ignored the pope, he thought 
it prudent to avoid apparent disparagement of 
the eastern patriarchates through any peculiar 
exaltation of the Roman see, such as was usual: 
in utterances from St. Peter’s chair. And he 
might indeed have provoked inconvenient repri- 
sals, had he pleaded prominently the authority of 
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his own see for compliance with what his prede- 
cessor, supported by the west generally, had once 
authoritatively denounced, and to which both he 
and Vigilius had so tardily and inconsistently 
aie their adhesion. There remains also a letter 
jor his, addressed to the church at large, in 
which he earnestly defends his own orthodoxy, 
‘declaring his unqualified adhesion to the four 
great Councils, and to all that the popes be- 
fore Vigilius had written. He is careful espe- 
cially to declare that he venerates as orthodox 
Theodoret and Ibas, who (be it remembered) 
had not been personally anathematized by the 
fifth council, though their writings had been. 
It is the letter of a man anxious to defend him- 
self in a suspected and difficult position. Appeals 
and remonstrances proving of no avail, while large 
portions of Italy,—not only Tuscany, but also 
especially Liguria, Venetia, and Istria,—persisted 
in their repudiation of the fifth council, and even 
had renounced communion with Rome, Pelagius 
endeavoured to enlist the civil power in his aid. 
He wrote several letters to Narses, who seems to 
_ have shrunk from using violence, urging him to 
have no scruples in the matter. ‘These letters are 
an unqualified defence of the principle of perse- 
cution. To punish evil done, or to prevent its 
being done, is (he says) not persecution, but love. 
“If, as some would persuade you, no one is to be 
thus brought from evil to good, all laws, human 
and divine, might be set at naught. That schism 
is an evil is undoubted ; and that to separate from 
the apostolic sees, and erect altar against altar, is 
schism, is apparent also; and the rules of the 
fathers have specially enjoined that ecclesiastics 
resisting their superiors, or separating from 
them, or erecting rival altars, shall be deprived 
and excommunicated, and, if they persist in 
schism, be suppressed by the public authority.” 
“So, sir,” he concludes one of his letters, “as 
your mind is perchance timid, lest you should 
" seem to persecute, I have thus briefly shewn you 
what is enjoined by the authority of the fathers ; 
for there are thousands of other examples and 
constitutions in which it is evidently acknow- 
ledged that those who cause schisms in holy 
church ought to be suppressed by the civil 
powers, not only with exile, but also proscription 
of their goods and hard imprisonment.” So, it 
seems, the generality were to be dealt with: the 
leading recusants, including (as is especially re- 
quested in one of the letters) the bishops of the 
great sees of Aquileia and Milan, he desires should 
be sent under a guard to Constantinople, to be at 
the mercy of “the most clement emperor.” 
One of these, Paulinus of Aquileia, had convened 
aisynod in which communion with Rome had 
been renounced, and Narses himself excommuni- 
cated. Pelagius expresses himself as shocked ; 
but still thankful, inasmuch as this last act 
would be likely to make Narses do something. 
He sees the hand of Providence in the proceedings 
of those imsensate and perverse men, who, 
imagining their sect to be the Catholic church, 
had gone to such a length as to exclude the 
exarch from the pollution of their communion, 
and so unwittingly driven him to take sides 
against them. Let not, says he, the presumption 
of those wicked men go on unpunished ; they will 
go from less to more, unless you stop them. 
Further, as if still doubtful whether Narses 
would proceed as he desired him to do, he draws 
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his attention to the crimes of one Eufrasius, a 
person associated with the recusants, who had 
been proved guilty, he says, of homicide, adul- 

tery, and incest. See, he continues, what a set 
those men belong to who have so proudly in- 

sulted you: remove such men from the province = 
use the opportunity given you by God for sup- 

pressing them. By way of further disparaging 

the two metropolitans of Aquileia and Milan, and 

removing any scruples that Narses might retain, 

he represents one of them at least, Paulinus, as. 

no lawful bishop at all. It had been a custom of 

long standing for these two great metropolitans - 
to ordain each other: but (says Pelagius) the 

ordination was always to take place in the church 

of the ordained, so that the ordainer might not 

seem to claim jurisdiction over the other, and 

might also be assured that the new bishop 

was acceptable to his flock. In violation of this 

rule Paulinus had gone to Milan for consecration, 

and was therefore but a pseud6-bishop, as well as 

a schismatic ; and the other.was also compromised, 

having acted uncanonically. It does not appear 

that Narses took any action such as the pope 

desired. Certainly the two metropolitans re- 

tained their sees, and the schism continued dur- . 
ing the reigns of many succeeding popes. Gregory 

the Great (acc. 590) found it existing still, and 

had to deal with it. 

It is to be observed that there is no sign 
during this conflict of Pelagius having insisted on 
assent to the decrees of the fifth council by the 
objectors themselves, although the council, and 
Vigilius too, had distinctly anathematized al} 
who should refuse such assent. He only fought. 
against separation from the Roman see because of 
its assent. To have attempted more he proba- 
bly saw would be at that time hopeless. And 
this policy of dispensation was continued. by his 
successors. At a later period, indeed, it appears 
from Diurn. Rom. Pontif., tit. 6, that bishops, on 
their ordination, were. required to declare in 
their profession of faith, “Eos autem quicunque 
ab eisdem sanctis patribus in memoratis quatuor 
synodis, vel Quinta sub piae memoriae Justiniano 
confecta, diversis vicibus damnati leguntur, ego 
meaque ecclesia, earundem yenerandam patrum 
auctoritatem sequentes, insolubili damnatione 
percellimus.” But this addition is considered by 
Garner to have been made not earlier than A.D. 
685. (See Pagi in Baron. ad an. 556, Iv.) ; 

In Gaul also Pelagius was accused of heresy, 
Consequently the Frank king Childebert sent to 
him an ambassador, by name Rufinus, to demand 
from him a confession of his faith, requesting hiny 
either to declare his acceptance of the tome of 
pope Leo, or to express his belief in his own 
words. He readily did both, asserting his entire 
agreement with Leo, and with the four councils, 
and appending a long confession of faith, which - 
was of course altogether orthodox. . But he made 
no mention of the fifth council, or of the neces- 
sity of accepting its decrees. He further praised 
the king for his zeal in the true faith, and ex- 
pressed the hope that no false reports about him- 
self might give occasion for any schism in Gaul 
(Bp. xvi. ad Childebertum; Ep. xv. ad Sapandum).” 


b Hp. x., which purports to have been addressed to 
Childebert on this occasion, is evidently not all genuine. 
It appears to be a compilation from two distinct docu- 
ments: the beginning and the end suit the occasion, and 
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He seems to have been anxious about the result ; 
for in a letter written soon after to Sapaudus, 
bishop of Arles, he says, ‘“‘ We exhort you, that if 
the letter which we have directed to our most 
excellent son king Childebert...has been pleas- 
ing to the most glorious king himself, and to 
your charity, or to our brethren and fellow- 
bishops, we be informed of it by a reply from your 
charity” (Zp. xv. ad Sapaudum). He had already 
shewn anxiety to conciliate Sapaudus, fearing, we 
may suppose, the possible defection of the Galli- 
can church from Rome. He had seized an early 
opportunity of sending him a short friendly 
letter (Zp. viii.), though, as he says in it, he had 
not yet received (as would have been fitting) a 
congratulatory address from him: but he could 
not refrain (he continues) from sending a frater- 
nal greeting, hoping that they might live on 
terms of mutual love, and correspond frequently. 
He afterwards sent him the pall, and conferred on 
him the vicariate jurisdiction over the churches 
of Gaul which former popes had been accustomed 
to commit to the metropolitans of Arles. It ap- 
pears that Childebert’s ambassador had pre- 
viously asked him to do this, but he had delayed 
till he should receive, according to ancient cus- 
tom, a written request from the bishop himself, 
On at length receiving this, accompanied by a 


letter from the king, he complied at once, reply- | 
ing cordially to both letters(Hpp.xi., xii,, xiii.). If 


in other letters that have been referred to he pru- 
dently refrained from asserting the universal 
supremacy of St. Peter’s see, he did not so refrain 
on this occasion; being now, we may suppose, 
well assured of the spiritual allegiance of the 
Gallic church. He speaks in his letter to Sapau- 
dus of “the eternal solidity of that firm rock, on 
which Christ had founded His church from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, being maintained 
by the authority of his (¢.e. Peter’s) successors, 
acting in person, or through their vicars.” And, 
as his predecessors had, by the grace of God, 
ruled the universal church of God, he commits to 
the bishop of Arles, after their example, and ac- 
cording to ancient custom, supreme and exclusive 
jurisdiction over Gaul, as vicar of the apostolic 
see. It cannot but strike readers of church his- 
tory during the reign of Justinian I., and espe- 
cially of the proceedings of the fifth council, how 
little the theory of universal spiritual dominion 
thus enunciated agreed with facts. Indeed Pela- 
gius himself, while he wrote in this strain, was 
really throughout his popedom acting as the 
creature of the emperor, who had defied and 
overruled the authority of the Roman see. 

' There are a few other letters, or fragments of 
letters, attributed, with no suspicion of spurious- 
ness, to Pelagius. In one to Childebert, written 
after complaint received from Sapaudus, he re- 
spectfully remonstrates with the king for haying 
allowed the metropolitan, who represented the 

. pope himself, to be summoned on the petition of 
one of the suffragans before the tribunal of 
another bishop, who is not named. Some have 
reference to the schism in the matter of the 
Three Chapters, condemning it, and warning 
against it. One, to a patrician Cethegus, has 


may have been taken from a letter by Pelagius to the 
Frank king: the rest of the epistle, which: constitutés 
the bulk of it, seems from its contents to have been 
addressed by pope Vigilius to the emperor Justinian,— 
perhaps from Sicily aiter he had left Constantinople, 
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reference to a bishop elect of Syracuse, who had 
been sent from Sicily to be ordained at Rome. 
Pelagius had refused for a whole year, on the 
ground of the man having a wife and children: 
but as the Syracusans obstina’ persisted in 
their choice, he had consented at last, having en- 
deavoured only to guard against any evil conse- 
quences by taking security from the person or- 
dained not to divert any of the goods of the 
church to the use of his wife, family or relations, 
or bequeath to his heirs any part of what he 
should derive from his see. 

From the monuments of the Vatican, collected 
by Manlius, Baronius cites as follows: “Hic re- 
quiescit Pelagius Papa, qui sedit annos quatuor 
menses decem, dies decem et octo. Deposit. iv. 
non. Martii ” (ec. March 4). According to this, 
his death was in the year 560. It occurred, ac- 
cording to Anastasius, after his foundation of the 
church of the apostles SS. Philip and James, 
which was completed by his successor John IIL; 
with respect to which church Baronius also gives 
from the Vatican monuments aforesaid, “ Pelagius 
coepit, complevit Papa Joannes.” In a letter from 
pope Hadrian to Charlemagne about images, there 
is also the following passage: “Multo amplius 
ejus sanctissimi successores, domnus Pelagius et 
domnus Joannes mirae magnitudinis ecclesiam 
Apostolorum a solo aedificantes historias diver- 
sas tam in musivo quam in variis coloribus cum 
sacris pingentes imaginibus et nunc usque hacte- 
nus a nobis venerantur.” He was buried in St. 


Peter’s. {J. B—y.] 
PELAGIUS (9) IL, bishop of Rome after 


Benedict I., under the emperors Tiberius, Con- 
stantine and Mauricius, from November A.D. 
578 to February s.p. 590, during a little more 
than eleven years. He was a native of Rome, 
the son of Winigild, and supposed from his father’s 
name to have been of Gothic extraction. At the 
time of Benedict’s death the Lombards, who were 
already masters of a great part of Northern 
Italy, were besieging Rome. Consequently the 
new pope was consecrated without the sanction 
of the emperor (required since the reign of Jus- 
tinian) having been previously obtained. It 
might be partly to excuse this informality, as 
well as to solicit aid against the Lombards, that 
the new pope, as soon as he was able after his 
accession, sent a deputation to the emperor 
Tiberius, who had become sole emperor on the 
death of Justin Il. in the October of 578. 
On this occasion it doubtless was that Gregory, 
known afterwards as pope Gregory the Great, 
was first sent to Constantinople as apocrisiarius 
of the Roman see, having been, much against his 
own will, summoned from his beloved monastery 
of St. Andrew, and ordained deacon to qualify 
him for the office. But it has been a disputed 
point whether it was Pelagius Il. or his prede- 
cessor Benedict who thus ordained him for the 
purpose. Paulus Diaconus, in his short life of 
St. Gregory, does not name the pope, saying only 
that the pontiff who then presided over the 
church drew him from his monastery and or- 
dained him deacon, and that he not long after- 
wards sent him to Constantinople. But Joannes 
Diaconus, in his later life of St. Gregory (written 
with that by Paulus before him), names Benedict 
as the pope who ordained him, but Pelagius as 
having sent him to Constantinople, thus correct- 
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ing the loose account of the earlier biographer. 
It may be concluded that Benedict, having called 
him from his monastery, and ordained him with 
the intention of despatching him as apocrisiarius, 
had been prevented from doing so by the Lom- 
bard siege, and that Pelagius, the siege being 
raised, carried out the design, Gregory con- 
tinued to represent Pelagius II. at the imperial 
city for many years, under Mauricius, who suc- 
ceeded to the empire A.D. 582, as well as under 
Tiberius. But no record remains of instructions 
sent to him from Rome till a.p. 584, when Pela- 
gius sent him a letter (dated 4 October in that 
year) by the hands of Sebastianus a bishop, and 
Honoratus a notary. Its main purport is to 
represent the lamentable condition of Italy, and 
the imminent danger of Rome, from the Lombard 
invasion, Longinus, the exarch at Ravenna, having 
been appealed to in vain. Gregory is directed to 
join Sebastianus in pressing on the emperor the 
urgent need of succour. He is also desired to 
send back forthwith to Rome Maximianus, the 
abbat of St. Andrew’s monastery, who was at that 
time with him at Constantinople. Maximianus 
did accordingly return (Joan. diac. Vit. S. Greg. 
¢. 33, ef. Greg. Dialog. iii. 36), and Gregory him- 
self appears to have followed him soon after- 
wards, probably A.D. 585 (Joan. diac. %.). 
Having returned to Rome, he was allowed to 
live as he desired in his monastery once more, 
but was still employed by Pelagius for literary 
work, as will appear below. 
- The policy of the emperor Mauricius at this 
time was to make friends with the Franks, 
and enlist their aid against the Lombards. He 
had made a treaty with the Frank king, Childe- 
bert II., engaging him to invade Italy, and drive 
out the Lombards, on condition of receiving a 
large pecuniary reward. The promised invasion 
took place, probably a.D. 585; but resulted in a 
treaty of peace between the Franks and Lom- 
bards (Greg. Turon. vi. 42; Paul. diac. de gest. 
Longob. iii. 17). How far, if at all, this policy 
of the emperor was due to any instigation from 
the pope does not appear; but it was certainly 
in accordance with his views and desires. For 
in an extant letter to Aunarius (or Aunacharius), 
bishop of Auxerre, dated 5 Oct. A.D. 580, we 
find him urging that prelate to use his known 
influence over the Frankish kings, so as to dis- 
suade them from friendship or alliance with the 
Lombards, and incite them to come to the rescue 
of Rome and Italy. It was not, he says, without 
providential design that the neighbouring king- 
dom of the Franks was united in orthodoxy of 
faith with the Roman empire. Let them use 
the power and opportunity given them by joining 
the emperor in defence of Rome, the mother of 
their common faith, and so avoid the danger of 
being implicated in the judgment which would 
fall eventually on the sacrilegious invaders. 
On the retirement of Childebert from Italy, 
“it appears that Smaragdus, who had succeeded 
Paulinus as exarch of Ravenna, had also con- 
eluded a truce with the Lombards (Zpp. Pelag. 
Ui. Zp. 1. ad episcopos Istriae). Pelagius took 
advantage of it to open negotiations with the 
bishops of Istria, who still remained out of com- 
munion with Rome in the matter of the Three 
Chapters. For the earlier attempts of Pelagius I. 
to reconcile them, see the article on that pope. 
Paulinus, the metropolitan of Aquileia (whose 
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forcible removal the first Pelagius had in vain 
urged on the exarch Narses), had meantime (a.D. 
568) been compelled by the Lombard invasion to 
take refuge with his treasure in the island of 
Grado*. He had been succeeded by Elias, who is 
said to have held a synod there for confirming 
the transference of the see from Aquileia to 
Grado; at which synod Laurentius, a presbyter, 
is further said to have been present in behalf of 
pope Pelagius II., producing a letter from him 
which authorised the transference of the see. 
But the alleged acts of this council of Grado 
(given Labbe, vol. vi. p. 651), and especially the 
letter from the pope, are probably spurious 
{see art. on EnrAs (19)]. The letters to be now 
spoken of, written, as aforesaid, after the truce 
concluded with the Lombards, and which are 
open to no suspicion, are inconsistent with any 
previous intercourse between Pelagius II. and 
the bishops of Istria, who are addressed as still 
out of communion with him, and as being now 
for the first time approached by him with a view 
to reconciliation, In the first of these letters 
(sent by the hands of a bishop Redemptus and 
Quodyultdeus, abbat of St. Peter's monastery) he 
attributes his long silence to the hard necessities 
of the time, and rejoices in the temporary quiet 
procured through the labours of the exarch 
Smaragdus, which allowed him at last to follow 
the yearnings of his heart. He implores them 
to consider the evil of schism, and return to the 
unity of the church. Like the first Pelagius, he 
is at pains to vindicate his own faith, and to 
declare his entire acceptance of the four great 
councils and of the tome of pope Leo, by way of 
shewing that his acceptance of the fifth council, 
and his consequent condemnation of the Three 
Chapters, involved no departure from the ancient 
faith. Like his predecessor, too, he does not 
insist on condemnation of the Three Chapters by 
the Istrian bishops themselves. He only begs 
them to return to communion with Rome, not- 
withstanding its condemnation of the same: and 
this he does so far in a supplicatory rather than 
imperious tone. In his second letter he declares 
himself deeply grieved by the unsatisfactory 
purport of their reply to his first, and by the 
reception which his emissaries had met with. 
He follows his predecessor in quoting St. Augus- 
tine as to the necessity of all churches being 
united to apostolic sees, but further cites Cyprian 
De Unitate ecclesiae (with interpolations that 
give the passages a meaning very different from 
what they were originally intended to convey) in 
support of the peculiar authority of St. Peter’s 
chair», Finally he calls upon the Istrians to 


® Hence called New Aquileia. It continued to be the 
seat of the old Aquileian patriarchate till a.D, 1450, 
when it was removed to Venice (Gibbon, c. xlv.). 

» It does not of course follow that Pelagius consciously 
misquoted. St. Cyprian’s text may have been already 
tampered with in the Roman copies of it. The quota- 
tions in the letter of Pelagius are as follows, the passage 
in brackets being absent from the oldest MSS. of Cyprian, 
and those in italics being omitted in the letter. ‘ Exor- 
dium ab unitate proficiscitur [et primatus Petro datur 
ut una Christi ecclesia et cathedra monstretur: et 
pastores sunt omnes, sed grex unus ostenditur qui ab 
apostolis unanimi consensu pascatur] wt ecclesia Christi 
una monstretur. Hane ecclesiae unitatem qui non 
tenet, tenere se fidem credit? Qui ecclesiae renititur et 
resistit [qui cathedram Petri super quem fundata est 
ecclesia deserit et resistit] in ecclesia se esse confidit?” 
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send deputies to Rome for conference with him- 
self, or at any rate to Ravenna for conference 
with a representative whom he would send ; and 
in connexion with this request he mentions (sig- 
nificantly, as will appear in the sequel) that he 
has written to the exarch Smaragdus on the 
subject. Another, called his third, letter to 
Elias and the Istrian bishops, is of the nature of 
a treatise on the subject of the Three Chapters, 
and was composed for him by Gregory, as Joannes 
Diaconus informs us: “ Pelagius papa Eliae 
Aquilensi episcopo nolentitria capitula Chalcedon- 
ensis synodi suscipere® epistolam satis utilem 
misit, quam Beatus Gregorius, cum esset adhuc 
diaconus, scripsit ” (de gest. Longob. iii. 20). It 
was probably this composition that Gregory, 
when pope, sent to certain bishops,? who still 
demurred to the condemnation of the Three 
Chapters, speaking of it thus: “To remove all 
doubt from your minds, I have thought it useful 
to send you the book which my predecessor of 
sacred memory, pope Pelagius, wrote on the 
subject ...If after reading this book you should 
persist in your present opinion, you will cer- 
tainly shew yourselves to give heed not to 
reason but to obstinacy” (Lipp. & Greg. lib. wi. 
Ep. 51). Appeals and arguments proving of no 
avail, Pelagius seems to have followed the 
example of his predecessor in calling on the 
civil power to persecute, and to have succeeded 
better with Smaragdus than the first Pelagius 
had done with Narses. For Smaragdus is re- 
corded to have gone in person to Grado, to have 
seized Severus who had succeeded Elias in the 
see, together with three other bishops, in the 
church, carried them to Ravenna, and forced 
them to communicate there with John the 
bishop of that see. They were allowed, how- 
ever, after one year (Smaragdus being superseded 
by another exarch), to return to Grado, where 
neither people nor bishops would communicate 
with them till Severus had recanted in a synod 
of ten bishops his compliance at Ravenna (Paul. 
diac. de gest. Long. iii. 27, cf. Epp. S. Greg. 1. 1, 
Ep. 16). 

Towards the end of the pontificate of Pelagius 
(probably A.D. 588), a council was held at Con- 
stantinople in the matter of Gregory, patriarch 
of Antioch, who had been charged with crime, 
and had appealed to the emperor (“ad impera- 
torem et concilium.” Evagrius). It was appa- 
rently a large and influential one, and not con- 
fined to ecclesiastics. Evagrius Scholasticus, 
who was present as the advocate of Gregory, 
describes it thus: “Cum omnes patriarchae, 
partim per se, partim per vicarios, quaestioni 
de Gregorio habitae interessent, et causa esset 
coram sacro senatu et multis sanctissimis primis 
episcopis primarum urbium cognita..,” (Eva- 
grius, H. F, vi. 7). 

This council is memorable as haying called 
forth the first protest from Rome, renewed after- 
wards more notably by Gregory the Great, 
against the assumption by the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople of the title ‘“oecumenical.” The 
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° There is evidently a mistake in this description of 
the attitude of the Istrian bishops; but the testimony to 
Gregory's authorship of the letter sent to them by 
Pelagius remains. 

* Usually supposed to be the bishops of Treland, 
Bat the title of this epistle of Gregory is uncertain, 
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title itself was not a new one; as an honorary 
or complimentary one it had been occasionally 
given to other patriarchs; and Justinian had 
repeatedly designated the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople “the most holy and most blessed arch- 
bishop of this royal city, and oecumenical pa- 
triarch” (Cod. i. 7; Novell. iii. vy. vi. vii. xvi. 
xlii.). Nor do we know of any objection having 
been raised till the occasion of this council, at 
which it may have been ostentatiously assumed 
by the then patriarch, John the Faster, and sanc- 
tioned by the council, with reference to the case 
before it, in a way that seemed to recognise 
jurisdiction of the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople over that of Antioch. Pope Gregory goes 
so far as to intimate that the assumption of the 
title had been John the Faster’s main purpose in 
assembling the council, the appeal of Gregory of 
Antioch having afforded only a convenient oppor- 
tunity: “Ex causa alia occasionem quaerens, 
synodum fecit, in qua se universalem appellare 
conatus est” (Greg. I. Hp. ad Eulogium et 
Anastasium, 1. y. Zp. 43). At any rate’ Pelagius 
took fire. He regarded it as implying a claim 
to authority over the universal church; and he 
wrote accordingly to protest against it, declaring 
all the proceedings of the council (except with 
regard to the acquittal of Gregory of Antioch) 
null and yoid, and forbidding his apocrisiarius 
at Constantinople to communicate with the 
patriarch. His letter has not come down to us 
(Zp. viii. inter Epp. Pelag. IL, which purports to 
have been written. on the occasion, being un- 
doubtedly spurious); but Gregory the Great, 
during his own contention with the same John 
the Kaster on the same subject, speaks of it 
more than once, and of the action of Pelagius as 
above described (Zpp. S. Greg. 1. v. Epp. 18, 43 ; 
1. ix. Zp. 68).: 

In November A.D. 589 there was a remarkable 
and destructive inundation of the Tiber at Rome, 
followed by a plague described as “Pestis in- 
guinaria,” of which Pelagius II. was one of the 
earliest victims, being attacked by it in the 
middle of January a.p. 590 (Greg. Turon. 1. x. 
c. 1). According to Anastasius he was buried on 
the 8th of February in St. Peter’s. Gregory I. 
speaks in his dialogues of the peculiar destruc- ~ 
tiveness of this pestilence, and of arrows having 
been seen descending from heaven, and seeming 
to strike people (Dial. 1. iv. c. 36). Anastasius 
records among the pious acts of Pelagius his 
having covered the shrine of St. Peter with 
silver-gilt plates, having made his own house a 
hospital for old men, and haying built a new 
church over the body of the martyr St. Laurence, 
and adorned his sepulchre with silver plates, 
This last work of his is referred to by Gregory I. 
in speaking of the reverence due to the remains 
of saints. He says that Pelagius having desired 
to improve the surroundings of the martyr’s 
place of burial, the persons employed, while 
digging, unexpectedly disclosed the body itself, 
and that all who had seen it, though none of 
them had presumed to touch it, died within ten 
days (Zipp. Greg. I. 1. iv. Zp, 30, Ad Constan- 
tinam Augustam). 

In addition to the supposititious letter (above 
referred to) to John of Constantinople, there are 
three others, now acknowledged to be spurious, 
viz., to a bishop Benignus, to the bishops of 
Campania and Italy, and to those of Germany 
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and Gaul, of which the main drift (as is usual in 
the forged letters of popes) is the authority of 
bishops, and especially of the Roman see. Five 
Decreta, attributed to this pope, are given by 
Ivo and Gratian. {J. B—y.] 


PELAGIUS (10), bishop of Anagnia, His 
name appears among the signatures to the 
decrees of the Council of Rome in A.D. 595 
[F. D.] 


PELAGIUS (11), bishop of Tours, was one 
of the Gallic bishops to whom Gregory the Great 
wrote, commending to them St. Augustine and 
his companions, in A.D. 596 (Zp. vi. 52). He 
was the immediate successor of GREGORIUS (32), 

LF. D.J 

PELAGIUS (2) (Penayo), first king of 
the independent Christian remnant, in the moun- 
tains of the Asturias. Sebastian of Salamanca 
(Esp. Sag. xiii. 479) describes him as son “ Fafi- 
Tani ducis ex semine regio.” The oldest MS. of 
the Chron. Albeldense (Esp. Sag. xiii. 433), tran- 
scribed in A.D. 976, on the other hand makes him 
son of Veremund and grandson of RODERIC, with 
the evident intention, says Helfferich (Zntstehung 
und Geschichte des Westgothen Rechts, 220, &c.), 
of connecting the new and old monarchies. 
Another MS, of uncertain date, from the monas- 
tery of San Millan, contains the following story, 
adopted by Lucas of Tuy and Roderic of Toledo, 
who wrote in the 13th century. WITTIZA at 
Tuy “struck the Dux Fafila, Pelayo’s father,” 
whom EaicA had sent thither “quadam occa- 
sione uxoris fuste in capite,” so that he died, and 
when he became sole king, he expelled Pelayo, 
who afterwards rebelled against the Saracens 
with the Asturians, from Toledo on account of 
the quarrel with his father.” The story may be 
one of the interpolations of Pelayo of Oviedo (A.D. 
1101-1129), who collected and altered various 
historical documents (among them the Chron. 
Alb.) generally in the interests of the see of 
Oviedo. [FrRomalI.] The passage, however, is 
apparently wanting in the first edition of the 
Chron. Alb. in 1663, which was printed from 
such an MS, (See Florez’s notes.) In Ibn- 
Khaldoum’s History of the Beni-Alphonso (Dozy, 
Recherches, i. 86), compiled in the 14th century, 


(Appendia ad 8. Gregorti Epp. 5). 


and containing fragments from the work of a’ 


Cordovan annalist or the 11th century, who 
must, in Dozy’s opinion, have used Latin chroni- 
cles now lost, we have Pelayo, son of Fafila; 
while in the monk of Silo (c. A.p. 1100 in Zsp. 
Sag. xvii.), Pelayo is simply “ Roderici regis spat- 
arius.” Later writers of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, improving on Lucas of Tuy, make 
Fafila and Theodifred, Roderic’s father, sons of 
Kindasvinth, and thus victims in common of the 
rival house. of Egica, in order to deduce the 
descent of the kings of Castile from the Gothic 
kings through Pelayo, and so trace it back to 
the emperor Theodosius, Theoderic the Ostrogoth, 
&c. &c. Roderic, too, and Pelayo thus become 
first. cousins, and on Roderic’s death, Pelayo 
inherits on strict principles of hereditary 
descent. 

The authentic facts of Pelayo’s history are but 
few. The chosen chieftain of the unconquered 
remnant in the Asturias, he headed a rising 

¢. A.D. 717 or 718, At one time his followers 
_ were reduced to thirty men and ten women, who 
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took refuge in the cavern of Covyadonga, where 
they supported themselves on the honey they 
found in the crevices of the rocks. Pelayo 
gradually grew stronger, till at last an army was 
sent against him under Alcama and the traitor 
Oppas. The situation of the cave, situated in a 
narrow defile (see the description in Ford’s 
Handbook, 241), was admirably adapted for 
defence against superior numbers; the Moham- 
medans were routed with great slaughter, 
Alcama was killed, and Oppas taken prisoner. 
Sebastian of Salamanca adds various legendary 
details ; the arrows of the assailants were mira- 
culously turned back upon themselves, 124,000 
were killed and 63,000 more perished by the 
fall of a mountain in their flight. The effect of 
this victory was the evacuation of Gijon by the 
Berber governor Monnuza, who suffered heavy 
losses on his retreat. 

Pelayo died in A.D. 737, after reigning between 
nineteen and twenty years, his capital being at 
Canicas (Cangas de Onis), and was buried with 
his wife GAUDIOsA, at St. Elalia of Velamio 
between that place and Covadonga. (Chron. Alb. 
Seb. of Sal.; Al-Makkarf, translated by Ga- 
yangos, ii. 34; Dozy, Hist. des Musulmans, iii. 
22.) ¢ (F. D.] 


PELAYO. [Petactus (12).] [F. D.J 


PELEUS, an Egyptian bishop and martyr in 
Palestine with Nilus and Patermuthius, in the 
eighth year of the Diocletian persecution. They 
suffered by fire after labouring for a long time 
in thecopper mines. (Euseb. H. Z#. viii. 13; 
art. Palest., cap. xiii.) (G. T. S.] 


PELUSIANUS, a friend of Antony the 
hermit, who, with another monk, Isaac, shared 
the sepulchre of Antony. (Jerome, Vit, Hila- 
rionis, 30.) Jerome appears to have seen them 
himself (¢b. 31). (W. H. Fj 


PENDA, king of the Mercians. (PANTHA, 
Nennius, UW. H. B. 75, 76.) Penda, according to 
the royal pedigrees preserved in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, and by Florence of Worcester 
(i. H. B. 308, 630) was the son of Pybba or 
Wybba, the son of Creoda, the twelfth in descent 
from Woden. The British account preserved by 
Nennius makes him one of twelve sons of Pubba, 
and, omitting some of the intervening links, the 
eighth from Woden. We learn from Bede that 
there was before him at least one king of the - 
Mercians, Cearl, the father of Quenburga, the 
first wife of king Edwin, but Cearl does not 
appear in the pedigrees, and is only conjectur- 
ally identified with Crida (Bede, H.Z. ii. 14), 
Crida’s death is noted in the Chronicle under the 
year 593, but the title of king is not given him 
there. By Henry of Huntingdon, however, he 
is made the first king of Mercia (JZ. H. B. 714). 
The title of king is not given by ancient autho- 
rity to Pybba; and Cearl, if not identical with 
Crida, may have been his successor. But, how- 
ever we attempt to pierce the obscurity, Penda 
seems distinctly to have been the first person 
who attempted to raise Mercia into a leading 
power. The tradition preserved by Nennius is 
that he was the first who separated the Mercians 
from the kingdom of the Northmen “ Nordo- 
rum,” and probably Crida and Pybba had both 
been dependent on the Northumbrian Ethelfrith, 
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after whose fall in 617 they would come under 
the rule or hegemony of Edwin. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle assigns to Penda a 
reign of thirty years, beginning from 626 
(1. H. B. 308) ; the words of Bede (H.Z. ii. 20) 
which give him a reign of twenty-two years 
from 633, might be interpreted to fix his acces- 
sion as early as 611. ‘The date usually accepted 
is the later one, and is certainly the point at 
which Penda enters into history. It is the year 
of Edwin’s marriage with a Christian wife ; 
Penda, the ruler of the territory that lay be- 
tween Kent and Northumbria, must have made 
up his mind to reject Christianity ; and as we do 
not know what had become of his kinswoman, 
Edwin’s first wife, a family grudge may have 
affected his determination. From 626 to 655 
Penda is the prop and mainstay of declining 
paganism and the ruthless destroyer of Christian 
kings, 

We have no distinct data as to the extent of 
the Mercian territory when Penda became king ; 
but it is certain that on the north, south and 
east he was pressed by hostile tribes of his own 
nationality, whilst on the west he had to deal 
with the remnant of the Britons who occasion- 
ally sought alliance with him against their still 
more powerful neighbours in Northumbria and 
Wessex. Long after this date the kingdom of 
the East Angles extended over Cambridgeshire 
and Huntingdonshire ; Hwiccia, or at least the 
southern portion, was West Saxon; and Oxford- 
shire likewise, when Dorchester was the eccle- 
siastical metropolis of Wessex. 

Penda’s first struggle was with Wessex; in 
628, according to the Cironicle, he had a battle 
at Cirencester with Cynegils and Cwichelm, who 
were still heathen, and who made a treaty with 
him after what was perhaps. a drawn battle 
(1. H, B. 309). It was possibly a result of this 
treaty that Coinwalch, the son of Cynegils, 
married a sister of Penda (Bede, H. L. iii. 7), 
whom he afterwards repudiated. Five years 
after this, in conjunction with the British king 
Caedwalla, who was a Christian, Penda attacked 
Edwin in Northumbria, and defeated and slew 
him at Hatfield, Oct. 12,633. In 635, however, 
Oswald threw off the Mercian yoke, and defeated 
Caedwalla at Denisesburn (Bede, H. ZL. iii. 1), 
Penda was at the time apparently engaged in a 
struggle with the East Angles, but he received 
as an exile Eadfrid, one of the sons of Edwin by 
his Mercian wife, who may have had reason to 
dread the jealousy of Oswald, and whom Penda 
subsequently murdered (Bede, H.Z. ii. 20). 

In 636 is dated the war with the East Anglian 
kings, Sigebert and Egric, both of whom perished 
in the same battle (Bede, H. Z. iii. 18; Flor. 
Wig. M. H. B. 529). It is stated by Henry of 
Huntingdon that Earpwald, the predecessor of 
Sigebert, was slain by Penda, but this is not 
mentioned by Bede, and there was doubtless a 
danger that all such deeds should be laid to the 
account of the ruthless pagan. 

The next recorded war took place in 642, when 
Oswald was the victim. Penda defeated and 
slew him at Maserfeld on the 5th of August. 
Oswy, who succeeded him in Bernicia, had, pos- 
sibly under constraint from Penda, to allow 
Oswin (a kinsman of Edwin) to rule Deira for 
a few years. 

In 645 Penda attacked Coinwalch in Wessex, 
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offended at the divorce of his sister, and drove 
him into Hast Anglia, where he was baptized at 
the instance of king Anna, Penda, however, 
never relaxed in his hostility to Northumbria ; 
Bede mentions two expeditions, one in the time 
of bishop Aidan, in which he besieged Bam- 
borough, and another in the time of Finan 
(H. £. iii, 16,17). These inroads seem to fall 
between 645 and 652. 

Penda must now have been feeling the approach 
of old age: if he was fifty in 626 he must have 
been now over seventy; and although he was 
wise enough to see that Christianity was every- 
where gaining ground, and that it was of little 
use attempting to repress it at home, he kept up 
vigorous hostilities with the Christian provinces 
outside his own kingdom. Anna, king of the 
East Angles, who was an influential propagator 
of the Gospel, fell before him in 654. The year 
before this, Peada, Penda’s eldest son, whom he 
had made king or viceroy of the Middle Angles, 
had received Christianity and brought mission- 
aries out of Northumbria into Mercia. Penda, 
Bede tells us, did not forbid the preaching of the 
word ; but those who having become Christians 
did not bring forth the works of faith, he espe- 
cially despised, saying that they were wretched 
and contemptible who did not condescend to obey 
the God in whom they believed. It is possible 
that, whilst he would tolerate missions and 
monks, he would not tolerate the existence of 
political Christianity, or of a league of Christian 
kings against him. 

But his end was drawing near. In 655 Oswy, 
worn out with the inroads of his pertinacious 
foe, offered to buy him off with a large gift of 
treasure. Penda declared that he would be 
satisfied with nothing short of the extermination 
of the rival power. Oswy thereupon, having 
vowed his daughter to perpetual celibacy and 
given twelve estates for the foundation of monas- 
teries, marched with a small army against him 
Alchfrith, one of his} sons, was with him—Heg- 
frith, another son, being a hostage in the hands 
of Penda’s queen; and Oidilwald, the son of 
Oswald, being ranged on Penda’s side ; as was also 
the East Anglian king Ethelhere, whom Bede 
regards as responsible for the war. [ETHELHERE. | 
The two armies met near the river Winwaed, at 
a place which it has tasked historians and anti- 
quaries for a thousand years to identify; the 
campus Gai of the British writers; placed by 
some as far north as the Forth, by others as far 
south as Leeds. Oswy gained a complete vic- 
tory ; nearly thirty ealdormen and British princes 
fell on Penda’s side ; and the aged king perished 
with his army. 

The consequence, almost immediate, of Penda’s 
death was the acceptance of Christianity in all 
the English kingdoms, though not at an equally 
rapid rate. 

Penda’s wife is called by Bede, Cynuise, by 
Florence, Kineswitha. They had five sons and 
two daughters, all of them missionaries and five 
of them saints ; Peada, Wulfhere, Ethelred, Mere- 
wald and Mercelm, Kineswitha and Kineburga. 
Legend adds a third daughter, Wilburga, the wife 
of Frithewald and mother of St. Osyth.  [S.] 


PENTADIA, a deaconess of the church of 
Constantinople, widow of the consul Timasius, 
“the master-general of the armies of Theodo- 
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sius” (Gibbon). On the banishment of her 
husband by the eunuch Eutropius to the African 
Oasis, where he subsequently perished (Soz. H. Z. 
viii. 7), Pentadia had been also marked out for 
destruction by his base and cruel enemy. 
Hunted from one place of retreat to another, she 
at last took refuge in the church, where she was 
effectually protected by Chrysostom in defiance 
of the eunuch’s abolition of the right of sanc- 
tuary, of which, by a nemesis of fate, he was not 
long after to avail himself to save his own worth- 
Jess life. Pentadia, in gratitude, devoted her 
life to the service of the church which had 
afforded her asylum, and of the bishop by whom 
the rights of that asylum had been so effectually 
asserted. She became one of his deaconesses, 
and lived the life of a recluse, never leaving her 
house except to go to church. She was one of 
the faithful band of women with Olympias and 
Procula, who remained with Chrysostom to the 
very last, on the evening of his expulsion, and 
of whom he took so affecting a leave in the 
baptistery of the cathedral (Pallad. p. 90), She 
was subsequently apprehended on the charge of 
having been implicated in the conflagration of 
the church, and was dragged before the prefect 
Optatus, and by him committed to prison 
(Pallad. p. 28). Being brought before him a 
second time, Optatus sought to break down her 
firmness and intimidate her into a confession, by 
putting her fellow-accused of the male sex to 
exquisite tortures in her presence. But she 
yemained constant in her denial of complicity 
in the fire, and without employing many words 
she stopped the mouths of her accusers, and 
- convinced the bystanders that the accusation 
was false. She sent a detailed report of the 
circumstances, for which Chrysostom wrote her 
a long letter of warm thanks, at the same time 
praising highly her courageous wisdom (Chrys. 
Lp. 94). Subsequently when Heraclides, whom 
Chrysostom had appointed bishop of Ephesus in 
the place of the deposed Antoninus, was com- 
' pelled in his turn to leave his see, Chrysostom 
wrote requesting Pentadia to render him all the 
support and consolation in her power (Zp. 14). 
Hearing that she was desirous of coming to visit 
him at Cucusus in the winter of 404, Chrysostom 
wrote entreating her to give up the notion, not 
only because her health was: far too fragile to 
undertake such a journey at so inclement a 
season and Cucusus was exposed to the assaults 
of the’ Isaurians, but also because she could not 
be spared at Constantinople, where her presence 
supported and encouraged the faithful under 
their persecutions, and by leaving her post she 
would lose the spiritual gain she was acquiring 
by her beneficent actions (Zp. 104), Chrysostom 
wrote again complaining of her long silence, 
which surprised him the more, as several persons 
had come to Cucusus who could have conveyed 
her letters. He begged that she would send 
him a reply by the bearer of the letter (Hp. 185). 
LE. V.] 
PEPIN. ([Pirrrn.] 


PEPUZIANI, another name for the Mon- 
tanists (see MonTanus, VOL. III. pp. 939, 945). 
Epiphanius may safely be disregarded, who, 
treating of the Montanists, in the 48th sec- 
tion of his work on heresies, treats of the 
Pepuziani, in the 49th, as a kindred but dis- 
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tinct sect; but his whole tone is that of one 
without any real information as to the special. 
significance of the various names by which he 
had heard the Montanists designated. (G. S.] 


PERATAE. (EupHrates (1).] 


PERATICI, a heretical sect, anathematized 
in Actio x. of the sixth general couneil, a.p. 681 
(Mansi, xi. 850), the same as the preceding. 

[G. T. S.] 


PEREBIUS (PERREBIUS, PERREYIUS), bishop 
of Pharsalia, appealed to pope Boniface I. against 
his fellow bishops, and Rufus, bishop of Thes- 
salonica, in A.D, 422, was asked by the pope to 
enquire into the matter (Bonifacius I, Epp. 
no. 13, ap. Migne, Patr. Lat. xx. 776). He was 
present at the Ephesine council A.D. 431, where 
in the Acta he is called MeépéBiov dappudaov, 
but in the subscriptions @cccaAovinéwy SadTar, 
Thessalonicensium Saltuum. Le Quien places 
him in the see of Pharsalia (Hard. i. 1354, 1423, 
1528; Le Quien, O. C. ii. 118; Jaffe, R. P 
num. 146 al. 363). (J. GJ 


PEREGRINUS (1), called Proreus, an 
apostate from Christianity and a Cynic philo- 
sopher of the second century, whose history 
has been satirically told by Lucian, Lucian’s 
work has sometimes been thought a romance, 
but the reality of it is amply confirmed by 
Aulus Gellius, Woct. Attic. viii. 3, and xii. 11, 
who describes Proteus as “a grave and coura- 
geous man, whom he had seen at Athens living 
in a hut, outside the city, where he taught 
wisdom and laid down that men ought not to 
sin when they can escape notice, fortifying his 
teaching out of Sophocles and the Greek poets.” 
Aulus Gellius died early in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, and before the suicide of Peregrinus, 
The real existence of Peregrinus is also proved 
by Philostratus (Vitae Sophist. ii. 13), where the 
contempt cherished for him by Atticus Herodes 
is mentioned. He was abusing, we are told, 
Herodes as he passed after the usual fashion of 
Cynic philosophers of that time, when Herodes 
turned and calmly asked him why he acted so. 
Peregrinus thereupon redoubled his reproaches 
in his semi-barbarous tones, when the other 
passed on, remarking, “ We are both fools; you 
for abusing ine, I for listening to you.” Other 
writers, Pagan and Christian alike, of the same 
age, mention him as Tatian in his Orat. adv. 
Graec. c. 25; Athenagoras pro Christian. c. 26, 
who tells us of his statue which was erected at 
Parium; Maximus Tyrius, Diss. iii.; Tertull. 
ad Mart. c.4; and Eusebius in his Chronicon (ii. 
178 sq. ed. Schéne), cf. also among moderns, 
I. Sdrgel, Lucian’s Stellung zum Christen- 
thum, 1875, Schiller’s Geschichte der Kaiser- 
zeit, p. 685, and Bernays’ tract Lucian u. die 
Kyniker, Berlin, 1879. The story of Peregrinus 
is therefore a real one, and as such isa very valu 
able illustration of the life of the second century. 
The work of Lucian tells it. He was born at 
Parium on the Hellespont, where he committed 
various crimes, including parricide. He escaped 
justice by transferring his property to the muni- 
cipality and then passed over to Palestine, where 
he came in contact with Christianity. He 
became a convert, and according to Lucian’s 
account, even a bishop or at least a presbyter. 
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Lucian probably viewed the Christians as merely 
a Jewish sect, as he uses the term Suvarywyevs 
* about him. Yet this fact alone is not conclusive, 
for Jewish influences and names were then so 
widespread that they were applied sometimes 
even to pagan officials, of which a second-century 
example was lately discovered at Salonica, 
where the title dpxicvverywyos is given to the 
president of a Collegium. Cf. Comptes-Rendus de 
?Acad. des Ins. 1884, p. 259. Peregrinus was 
then imprisoned for the faith, and Lucian’s words 
are a valuable and truthful description of the 
conduct of the Christians towards confessors 
generally. Crowds attended at the prison and 
ministered to Peregrinus, bribing the gaolers to 
obtain admission, The lately discovered “ ‘leach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles” is also illustrated 
by this narrative. It takes elaborate precautions 
against wandering apostles and prophets, who 
desired only to make gain of the gospel. Such 
a false apostle was Peregrinus. His real charac- 
ter was, however, discovered, and he was excom- 
municated. He then became a Cynic philosopher, 
a sect which Lucian specially abhorred, and 
resided at Rome. He made use of the licence 
permitted them to abuse the emperor himself, 
but was speedily expelled by the Praefectus 
Urbis. He next passed into Greece, and there, 
to obtain a greater notoriety, burned himself 
alive at the Olympic games at the 236th Olym- 
piad A.D. 165, following the example set by the 
Buddhist missionary who immolated himself at 
Athens in presence of the emperor Augustus. Cf. 
Strabo, xv. i. 73; Dion Cassius, liv. 9; and 
Lightfoot On Colossians, p. 394. Dr. Lightfoot 
has elaborately discussed the relations between 
the stories of Peregrinus and St. Ignatius in his 
new work (SS. Jynatius and Polycarp, t. i. 
pp. 129, 133, 331, 450, ii., pp. 206, 213, 306, 
356; cf. Salmon’s Introd. to the N. T., pp. 522, 
650). The article on Lucian in this Dictionary 
should also be consulted. Lucian’s narrative 
about Peregrinus is there translated. [G. T. S.] 


PEREGRINUS (2), first bishop of Auxerre, 
belongs to the second half of the third century. 
He was a Roman citizen, consecrated and sent 
to Gaul by Pope Sixtus II. a.p. 257, as one of a 
large number of missionaries who were bearing 
the Gospel into western Europe (Tillemont, 
H. E. iv. 182 sq. ed. 1732), He is said to 
have been martyred at Baugi, in Auxerre, 
“, A.D, 304, and his usual feast is May 16, but 
his acts (Boll. A. SS. Mai. iii. 558-61), are not of 
historical value (Gall. Christ. xii. 261; Hist. 
Litt. de la France, iii. 42-3). [J. G.] 


PEREGRINUS (8), a Donatist presbyter, 
who joined with the Seniors of Musti in 
denouncing the Maximianists, and requesting 
that they might be expelled from their churches 
(Aug. c. Cresc. iii. 56, 62). Whether the same 
as the Donatist bishop of Sufes, a.D. 411, does 
not appear. (Coll. Carth. i, 142.) [H. W. P.] 


PEREGRINUS (4), a deacon, mentioned 
by St. Augustine in 412 to Marcellinus, as 
having accompanied Boniface, bishop of Cataqua, 
in a journey to Hippo (Zp. 139), perhaps the 
same as the one mentioned Zp. 149. [H. W. P.] 


PEREGRINUS (5), a bishop to whom, c. 415, 
a letter was addressed by Alypius and Augustine 
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about Maximus, a physician, who had renounced 

Arian opinions, and to whom they had written 

previously on this subject, (Aug. Zp. 170, 171.) 
(H. W. P.] 


PEREGRINUS (6), a count, baptized with - 
Gabinianus at Easter 428 or~429, and spoken 
of very highly by St. Augustine (Zp. 227 al. 67; 
Tillem, xiii. 928). [C. H.] 

PEREGRINUS (7%), bishop of Misenum. 
[Ennovius; Hormispas.] 


PEREGRINUS (8), disciple of St. Benedict, 
is Gregory the Great’s authority for one of the 
miracles he relates of the saint (Dial. ii. 27). 

[F. D.] 


PEREGRINUS (9), a bishop who wrote a 
preface to a short work containing a summary of 
Priscillian’s doctrine in 93 canons first published 
by Card. Mai in Spicileg. Rom. t. ix. p. 1-10 
(Ceillier, vi. 266). [G. T. S.J 


PERENNIS, praetorian prefect and prac- 
tical ruler of the Empire under Commodus. He 
condemned the Senator Apollonius to death as a 
Christian between 183 and 186. Perennis him- 
self was executed on the demand of the guards. 
See Parennis in Dicr. CiasstcAL BiogRApPHy. 
(Euseb. H. #. y. 21.) Gorres in Jahrbiicher fiir 
Protest. Theologie, 1884, p. 399-410, discusses 
the action of Perennis in the light of latest criti- 
cism. [APOLLONIUS.] (G. T.S.] 


PERGAMIUS (1), a wealthy man in Egypt, 
to whom was attributed the wish to steal away 
the body of Antony, thus causing the friends of 
Antony to conceal his sepulchre. (Jerome, Vit. 
Hilarionis, 31-32.) [W. H. F.] 


PERGAMIUS (2), a layman of position, 
who soon after Basil had become a bishop, 
wrote sharply to him, reproaching him with 
having allowed his letter to remain unanswered. 
Basil replies ina good-humoured strain, and says 
he must lose all knowledge of himself before he 
forgets Pergamius (Basil, Hp. 56 [354)). 

[E. V.] 


PERGAMIUS (8), count of the East, whose 
wife was healed by Peter of Galatia, a solitary 
near Antioch ¢c. 385 (Theod. Hist. Rel. c. 9; 
Tillem, xiv. 254). (C. H.J 


PERGAMIUS (4), a bishop, a friend of 
Chrysostom, in whom he placed entire confidence, 
by whom, when on his journey to Cucusus, he 
requested Olympias to send him news of' herself 
and her circumstances (Chrys. Zpp. 10, 11, 12). 

[E. V.] 


PERGAMIUS (5), chorepiscopus, about A.D. 
430, commended for his kindness by Firmus, 
‘bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia. (Patrol. Graec. 
Ixxvii, 1514.) [G. W. D.] 


PERGAMIUS (6), dux of Egypt, ordered 
along with the augustal prefect Apollonius in 
482 by the emperor Zeno to expel John Talaia 
from the patriarchal see of Alexandria and 
enthrone Peter Mongus (Liberat. Brev. c. 18). 
Pergamius afterwards carried Zeno’s henoticon to 
Egypt, and urged Peter to receive it, and admit 
the separatists to his favour (Evag. H. Z. iii. 13). 
Tillemont, with great probability, identifies him 


| with the Pergamius, brother of JoANNuEs (113) 


PERGENTINUS 
SILENTIARIUS, described in the life of this saint 
as being high in the favour of the emperors Zeno 
and Anastasius, holding several offices under 
them, and zealously following in the steps of his 
pious brother (Boll. Acta SS. 13 Mai. iii. 231, 
§ 3; Tillem. xvi. 330, 334, 634,762). [C. H.] 


PERGENTINUS, martyr with his brother 
LAURENTINUS (2), 


PERIGENES (1), imaginary bishop of 
Argos, who, according to “ Praedestinatus,” 
«. 19, confuted the Sethites. [G. S.J 


PERIGENES (2), bishop of Corinth, of 
which place he was a native, and where he was 
advanced by regular gradation to the priest- 
hood. When the see of Patrae became vacant, 
he was made bishop by Rufus, bishop of Corinth, 
with the consent of all the provincial bishops, 
A.D. 419; but the people of Patrae would not 
receive him; their objection to him we do not 
learn, but he did not enter upon his see. When 
soon after the bishop of Corinth died, the Corin- 
thians wished to choose Perigenes as their bishop, 
and petitioned pope Boniface for leave, as he 
exercised authority over the province of eastern 
Illyricum. After making some delay to allow 
_ of fuller information being received from his 
legate in that quarter, Rufus, bishop of Thes- 
salonica, and also of fuller consideration of the 
question of episcopal translation (Socrates, H. ZL, 
vii. c. 36; Smith and Cheetham, D. C. A. i. 225), 
the papal consent was accorded, and Peri- 
genes appointed bishop of Corinth ¢. a.p. 419, 
acknowledging the pope’s supremacy, and that 
of Rufus his legate (Bonifacius I. Hpp. no. 43; 
‘Migne, Pat. Lat. xx. 760; Socrates, ut supra; 
Fleury, H. Z. xxiv. 31; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. viii. 
8). [Boniracius I. Pope]. But on the death of 
Rufus, Perigenes hesitated to acknowledge alle- 
giance to his successor at Thessalonica, though 
he was invested with the same legatine authority 
by pope Sixtus. To maintain his authority, 
Anastasius, the new bishop, convened a synod at. 
'Thessalonica, to which, as well as to Perigenes 
individually, the pope, A.D. 435, sent letters, 
urging him and the other Eastern bishops to 
yield obedience to Anastasius (Sixtus II, Zp. 
nos. 7, 8,10; Migne, Pat. Lat. 1. 610 sq.; Ceil- 
lier, Aut. Sacr. viii. 250). His response to the 
papal address and the date of his death are un- 
known (Gams, Ser. Hpise.c. 4; Le Quien, O. C. ii. 
159). He was present at the council of Ephesus, 
A.D. 431, on the orthodox side (Conc. Zph. Act. vi. 
and Cone. Chalc. Act. i. ed. Binius). [J. G.] 


PERISTERIA, a pious lady, who had be- 
queathed large sums of money for distribution 
among the monasteries and charitable houses in 
Egypt. The deacon Ischyrion accused Dioscorus, 
bishop of Alexandria, first in a letter to St. 
Leo, and then at the third Actio of the 
council of Chalcedon, of wasting her bequest 
[Droscorus (1); Iscuyrion (4)] (Fleury, 
Hf, £. xxviii. 13), The same Peristeria, is sup- 
posed to be “the most noted matron of that 
age,” who is referred to by St. Nilus in his 
letter to the monk Agathias “ de virtute colenda 
et vitio fugiendo.”  (Nilus, Opp. 596, Suares, 
1673; Cave, Hist. Int.i. 428; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. 
viii. 209.) {J. GJ 
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PERPETUA (1), martyr, Feb. 2 (Bas. Ven.), 
March 7 (Mart. us.; Vet. Rom.) In Wright’s 
Syriac Martyrology, she is commemorated with 
Saturninus and ten other confessors. ‘ Her full 
name was Vibia Perpetua, The name Vibia often 
occurs among African inscriptions, but not Vivia, 
as Ruinart spells it. The name Perpetua occurs 
once only among the African inscriptions, C. L. L. 
t. vill. p. 1018. The place of Perpetua’s execu- 
tion has been a subject of debate. Ruinart and 
Valesius maintain the claim of Carthage, where 
Victor Vit. tells us the martyrs were buried in 
the great basilica. Tuburbium has the authority 
of some MSS., whence they have been sometimes 
called Martyres Tuburbitanae; a name which 
more properly applies, according to Valesius, to 
three martyrs, Jaxima, Donatilla, and Secunda, 
who suffered under Valerian, celebrated by 
Augustine in his 345th sermon, and by the 
ancient Carthaginian Kalendar in Ruinart, AA. 
Sinc. on III. Kal. August. Perpetua was 
arrested with Saturninus and Secundulus, and 
with two slaves, FrLiciras and Revocatus. 
Saturus, who also suffered with her, escaped 
arrest fora time, but subsequently surrendered. 
All of them seem to have been catechumens 
merely, 

I, Abstract of the Acts.—Perpetua was honour- 
ably born, twenty-two years of age, married, 
and had lately brought forth an infant son. She 
had a father, mother, and two brothers, one of 
whom was a catechumen. As soon as she was 
arrested, her father strove to induce her to 
recant, an attempt which he frequently renewed 
even before the tribunal. The martyrs were 
baptized after their arrest, possibly while kept 
in custody by those who had arrested them 
(quum adhue cum persecutoribus essemus), and 
before they were transferred to the public 
prison (in carcerem) (cf. Le Blant, Actes des Mart. 
vy. 9, p.48). Upon their transfer thither they seem 
to have been consigned to the dungeons, as Per- 
petua tells us of their frightful heat and dark- 
ness. They were at once attended, according to the 
ancient discipline of the Carthaginian church, by 
the deacons Tertius and Pomponius (Cypr. Ep. 
15 ad Mart.). They bribed the soldiers to allow 
the martyrs the privilege of exercise in the air 
for a few hours every day. Perpetua now saw 
her first vision, indicative of her future passion. 
She saw a ladder reaching to heaven guarded by 
a dragon. Saturus mounted first and then 
Perpetua followed. They came toa large garden, 
where was a shepherd clad in white, feeding 
sheep, while thousands in white robes stood 
around. The shepherd gave Perpetua a piece of 
cheese, which she received “junctis manibus ” 
and consumed, the attendants saying ‘ Amen,” 
upon which Perpetua awoke and understood ~ 
that death was nigh at hand. Their trial came on 
soon after. They were suddenly summoned to the 
Forum while at dinner, where they were placed 
on a raised platform (catasta). After confession 
of their faith, the procurator Hilarianus, who 
presided instead of Minucius Timinianus, the 
proconsul, who had died, condemned them to the 
beasts on Geta’s natal day, probably the anni- 
versary of his assumption of the title Caesar, as 
his true birthday was May 26, After her con- 
demnation Perpetua saw another vision about 
her brother Dinocrates, who had died when 
seven years old. She saw that he was in 
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punishment, but after continuous prayer for him 
it was revealed to her that he was removed into a 
place of refreshment and peace. This vision has 
been the subject of some controversy. It is of 
course a clear proof that prayers for the dead 
were then used by that party in the church 
which claimed to adhere most closely to apostolic 
usages. Some supposing Dinocrates unbaptized, 
have claimed it as sanctioning the view that the 
unbaptized dead are helped by prayer, a view 
which Augustine combated in De Orig. Animae, 
lib. i. cap. 10, and lib. iii. cap. 9, where he 
maintains that Dinocrates was in punishment 
for sins committed after baptism. The day 
before her passion Perpetua saw another vision, 
wherein she triumphed over an Egyptian, repre- 
senting the devil, and was rewarded with a golden 
branch. The portion of the Acts, ch. iii—x, inclu- 
sive, purport to have been written by Perpetua; ch. 
xi—xiii. were written by Saturus, and narrate his 
vision. He beheld that after they had suffered 
and had departed from the body they were borne 
by angels into the East. There other angels 
received them in a beautiful garden, where they 
met Saturninus and Artarius, who had been 
burned alive, and Quintus who had died in 
prison. They were then introduced, clad in 
white, into the Lord’s presence, where the 
Trisagion was always sung, and round whose 
throne stood twenty-four elders. Betore the 
door of this inner presence chamber they saw 
Optatus the bishop, and Aspasius the presbyter- 
doctor, sad and separated. These cast themselves 
at the martyrs’ feet and entreated them to 
compose their quarrel. The martyrs embraced 
them, saying, “ Art thou not our Father (Papa), 
and thou a presbyter, why cast yourselves at 
our feet?” The angels then sternly rebuked 
Optatus, and bade him correct his people because 
of their disorderly assemblies. The martyrs 
then recognised many of their brethren, and 
were regaled with perfumes surpassing descrip- 
tion. The Acts then give a minute account of 
their passion which bears every mark of authen- 
ticity. They were publicly entertained the day 
before their passion, at the supper prepared for 
those condemned to the beasts, which they 
turned into an agape (Tertull. Apologet. c. 42). 
When the hour of execution arrived the tribune 
attempted to array the men as priests of Saturn, 
the women as priestesses of Ceres, but yielded to 
the indignant protest of Perpetua. She suffered 
by the sword, after she had been tossed by an 
infuriated cow. Like Blandina at Lyons, who 
suffered the same, she was unconscious of any 
pain (cf. Dodwell’s Dissert. in Irenaeun, ii. 
§§ 43, 46; Routh’s Relig. i. 360). The conduct 
of the martyrs converted Pudens the governor 
(optio) of the prison, whom Ruinart would 
identify with a Pudens commemorated in the 
ancient Carthaginian Kalendar on April 29. The 
use of Optio for a prison official is fixed by 
August. in Joh. c. xi. trac. xlix. § 9; Le Blant, 
AA. MM. p. 49; and Du Cange, s. ». 

Il. Date—The Acts fix the martyrdom on the 
natal day of the Caesar Geta. The term natal 
day, as we have already noticed, is used for the 
anniversary of the accession of an emperor. 
Now, according to Clinton’s Fasti, Geta was made 
Caesar in the winter of A.D. 198, which would 
fairly agree with the time of year of the martyr- 
dom. As to the precise year we are more uncer- 
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tain; the succession of African proconsuls being 
as yet very imperfectly known. We know that 
they suffered in the year when Minucius Timi- 
nianus was proconsul and died in his period of 
office. One circumstance, however, would seem 
to fix the date to the year.202, or at farthest 
203. There was as yet no general persecution 
of the Christians, such as soon after developed 
itself. The freedom enjoyed by the clergy and 
Christians in ministering to the martyrs is 
sufficient proof of this. Why, then, did they 
suffer? On January 1 of the year 202 Severus 
was at Antioch, where he appointed himself and 
Caracalla consuls for the ensuing year. During 
the month of January he proceeded by easy 
stages through Palestine to Egypt, upon which 
journey he exercised such severities upon the 
Jews as, according to Renan, have lett their 
mark on the Talmud (Mission de Phénicie, pp- 
775-76). He also published an edict forbidding 
any fresh conversions from Paganism to Judaeism 
or Christianity, while imposing no penalties on 
original Jews or Christians. Now all of our 
martyrs were fresh converts, and as such seem 
to have suffered under this edict. It is difficult 
to decide between the years 202 and 203. 
Against 202 there is this to be said—our mar- 
tyrs suffered on March 7. They must have been 
arrested some time in February, perhaps early 
in the month, to allow time for imprisonment 
apparently in three different places, the delivery 
of Felicitas and the trial. Now if the edict was 
published in January, sufficient time could 
scarcely have elapsed for its reception at 
Carthage. If it was not published till the 
emperor’s arrival at Alexandria, where he 
seems to have specially devoted himself to the 
worship of Serapis, it could not possibly have 
been known in Carthage in time to satisfy our 
dates. Weare therefore inclined to fix upon the 
year 205 as the true date. Gérres, in Das 
Christenthum u. Kais. Sept. Sever. Jahrb. Prot. 
Theol. 1878, p. 315, cf. p. 290, points out that 
Perpetua was illegally condemned to the beasts, 
and should, as honourably born, have been be- 
headed. But the Roman proconsuls were not 
very observant of strict law in persecuting the 
Christians (cf. Tertull. ad Seap. c. 4; Pauli, 
Sent. v. 29, 1; Ulpian, Dig. xlvii. 12, 2). 

III. Authorship of Acts——Some haye main- 
tained that Tertullian was the author of the 
Acts. The style is in many places very similar 
to Tertullian’s. The documents themselves 
profess to have been in great part written by 
Perpetua and Saturus, and completed for publi- 
cation by a third party. Who this third party 
was cannot now be ascertained. Tertullian cer- 
tainly knew the Acts, as he refers to the vision 
of Perpetua in De Animd, c. 55, where, however, 
he evidently writes from memory, and confuses 
the vision of paradise granted to Saturus with 
the vision of her conflict granted to Perpetua 
the day before her passion, not the day of her 
passion, as Tertullian states. A further question 
has been raised as to the opinions of the martyrs 
and of the compiler of the Acts, whether they 
were Montanist or Catholic. On the one hand 
it is urged that the preface utters Montanist 
sentiments, speaking of prophecies and visions 
as granted by the Spirit. On the other hand, it 
is equally clear that the martyrs had not sepa- 
rated from the Catholic communion, as they were 
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attended by the deacons, according to custom; 
while again Saturus sees the bishop Optatus 
and the presbyter Aspasius in Paradise, where 


_the bishop is reproved not for rejecting the 


Paraclete, but for suffering his flock to walk in 
a disorderly manner. Yet it is quite evident 
that the spirit and tenets of Montanism had 
infected a large and enthusiastic section of the 
church, which hardly tolerated the more con- 
servative and easy-going views and practices of 
the church authorities. From that section our 
Acts emanated. Cardinal Orsi, in the last cen- 
tury, wrote a long dissertation to prove the 
orthodoxy of the martyrs, which Basnage had 
impugned. Routh, on the other hand, lays 
down decidedly that the author was a Montanist 
(Rel. Sac. i. 455). 

IV. Original Language of Acts—All our 
manuscripts are in Latin; yet Aubé (Les Ohreét, 
dans ? Emp. Rom. p. 615) thinks they may have 
been originally written in Greek. One MS. 
indeed represents Perpetua as speaking Greek 
to the bishop Optatus,in Paradise. The Acts 
certainly contain a very large number of Greek 
words in Latin characters, whence we may at 
least conclude that the martyrs were bi-lingual, 
and that Greek was then very current at 
Carthage. [Scmirran Marryrs.] | The Acts 
contain some interesting illustrations of ancient 
church customs. The Good Shepherd appears as 
He does in the catacombs, feeding His sheep, 


Eucharistic words and actions are recorded. 


- The shepherd gives a piece of cheese to Perpetua. 


She receives it “junctis manibus,” while those 
around say “ Amen” (c. iv.). The kiss of peace 
is given (c. x.). The Trisagion is sung, and in 
Greek (c. xii.). In the language of the visions 


‘we can clearly see the influence of the Apoca- 
‘lypse (cf. specially c. xii), The Acts were dis- 


covered and published by Lucas Holstenius in 
the 17th century. Ruinart embodied them in 
his Acta Sincera. They will also be found in 
Acta SS. Boll. Mart. i. p. 630; Munter, Pri- 
mord, Eccles, Afric. p. 226. They are translated 


“in Clark’s Ante-Nicene Series, Cyprian’s works, 


t. ii. p. 276, Aubé, 7. c. p. 521, has published 
another version from a Parisian MS. 

On the chronology of the martyrdom, cf. 
Uhlhorn, Fundamenta Chronolog. Tertull. 1852, 
p. 5, sq.; Bonwetsch, Die Schriften Tertullians, 
1878, p.75; Gesch. des Montanismus, 1881, p.184; 
Arkill on Perpetua, in new volume of Herzog’s 
Cyclopaedia. (G. T. S.J 


PERPETUA (2) JULIA. [Jutta (8).] 
PERPETUUS, ST., sixth archbishop of 


Tours, between St. Eustochius and St. Volusianus, 
both of whom were his relatives, belonged 
to one of the great senatorial families of the 
Auvergne. He possessed considerable wealth 
(Greg. ‘Tur. Hist. Franc. x. 31), was a student 
of sacred literature and a friend of the two poets 
Sidonius Apollinaris and Paulinus of Périgueux 


_ Qid. Apoll. Zpist. vii. 9; Paulinus Petr. De 


Patr. Lat. Ixi. 1064 ‘seqq., 1071). 
_ consecrated in 460 or 461, and in the latter year 


Vita S. Mart. vi.; Epist. ad Perpet., Migne, 
He was 


presided over the council of Tours, conyoked to 


make head against the spirit of worldliness and 
profligacy which had pervaded the Gallic clergy 
(Mansi, vii. 943 seqq.) The council of Vannes, 
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held about 465, and over which apparently he 
also presided, had the same object in view (ibid. 
951 seqq.) His principal work was the construc- 
tion of the great church of St. Martin at Tours. 
The one built by Briccius had become too small for 
the fame and miracles of the saint. Of the new 
one which replaced it at 550 paces from the city, 
and to which the saint’s body was translated 
with great ceremony (circ. Jul. 4, 473), owing 
to its being Gregory the historian’s own church, 
we have full and interesting details and measure- 
ments. (See Hist. Franc. ii. 14; De Mirac. 8. Mart. 
i. 6.) LEuphronius, bishop of Autun, gave the 
marble for the saint’s tomb (Hist. Franc. ii. 15), 
and inscriptions in verse were composed for it by 
Sidonius Apollinaris of Clermont and Paulinus 
of Périgueux. The former’s has come down ta 
us (Zpist. iv. 18), but of the one contributed by 
the latter we only hear in his letter to Per- 
petuus (Paulinus Petricord, ibid., Migne, col. 
1074). A good many other churches were built 
by Perpetuus, and notably one in honour of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, which he constructed to 
receive the roof of St. Martin’s old church, as it 
was of elegant workmanship (Hist. France, ii. 
14; x. 31). Besides church-building Perpetuus 
bestowed much care on the services of his 
church. Gregory recounts the fasts, vigils and 
regulations for divine service instituted by him 
for different seasons of the year, and still ob- 
served in Gregory’s own time (Hist. Franc. x. 
31; cf. Hist. Litt. ii, 626-627 ; Ceillier, x. 438, 
441). 

Perpetuus died in 490 or 491, after an episco- 
pate of thirty years (Hist. Franc. ii. 26 ; x. 31), 
and, as he had asked in his will, was buried in 
the church he had built, at the feet of St. 
Martin (Zpitaphium in Migne, Patr. Lat. lviii. 
755, and elsewhere). The old hagiologies are at 
variance as to the day of commemoration of his 
death, Florus, Rabanus and others noticing it on 
Dec. 30, while Usuard and the Roman Martyro- 
logy place it on April 8 (see Boll. Acta SS. 
Apr. i. 750, where the latter date is adopted as 
his day, but his depositio is fixed Dec, 30). 

Perpetuus has left an interesting memorial in 
his will. It was first published, together with 
a metrical epitaph, by d’Achéry in 1661 in the 
fifth volume of the Spicilegium. Itis also given 
by Boll. (Acta SS. Apr. i. 750-751), Ruinart 
(Greg. Tur. appx., Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxi. 1149, 
seqq.), Migne (Patr. Lat. lviii. 753 seqq.), Gall. | 
Christ. (xiv. instr. 1-3), and Ceillier (x. 439-440), 
There seems to be no doubt of its genuineness. 
Perpetuus signed it in duplicate on Mar. i, 475. 
After giving their freedom to the slaves, both 
male and female, on an estate he had purchased, 
forgiving his debtors, bequeathing various lega- 
cies to churches, relations and friends, and pro- 
viding from his own means a pension for two 
priests he had been compelled to degrade, he 
makes the poor the heirs of all the residue of 
his property (cf. Hist. Litt. ii. 624; Ceillier, 
439-441), [S. A. B.] 


PERSEUS, a bishop, “ Collega noster,” sent 
on business from Rome to Carthage with Felician, 
(Cyp. Ep. 59.) [E. W. B.] 


PERSON OF CHRIST, CONTROVER- 
SIES RESPECTING THE. A fall dis- 
cussion of the views held respecting the Person 
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of Christ within the period embraced in this 
Dictionary would range from the heresy of 
Simon at one end of the series to Adoptionism 
at the other, and the reader will find accordingly 
under such names as ARIUS, ARIANISM, ADOP- 
TIONISTS, DoceTIsM, SABELLIANISM, discussions 
of various portions of this great question. But 
the heresies which arose during our, period 
touching the Person of Christ, may be classed 
under two great divisions. (1) Heresies which 
dealt with the Person of Christ in relation to 
the persons of the Holy Trinity ; which, broadly 
speaking, embrace all heresies down to and 
including Arianism in its various shapes. (2) 
Heresies which deal with the Person of Christ, 
as considered in and by itself alone; embracing, 
therefore, all questions touching the relations 
between the human and divine natures and the 
mode of their union in His person. The first 
class, in fact, dealt mainly with the Godhead of 
Christ; the second dealt with His Incarnation. 
This second class begins with Apollinarianism, 
followed by Nestorianism, Monophysitism, Mono- 
thelitism, and ending with Adoptionism. Apolli- 
narianism, Nestorianism, and Adoptionism have 
been already discussed. It only remains, there- 
fore, to consider in this article the view of 
Christ’s person taken by the Monophysite or 
Eutychian party, out of which was logically 
and necessarily evolved the Monothelite heresy ; 
for if Christ had but one nature, and that the 
divine, He necessarily had but one will, and that 
the divine will. Under this article therefore will 
_be treated the Monophysite and the Monothelite 
heresies. 


MONOPHYSITES 


is the general name of a number of sects agree- 
ing in the heretical tenet, that only one nature 
subsisted in Christ after the hypostatic union, 
MonopuHysitisM designates their doctrinal ten- 
dency (uédvos, single, pvots, nature). The Mono- 
physites (Movopvatra:) received this name from 
their theological opponents, whom they in turn 
styled Diphysites or. Dyophysites (Arpuotrat— 
_Avodvaira) and “Nestorians” or “ semi-Nesto- 
rians ;” by their own writers they are constantly 
spoken of as “ the orthodox” and “ the believers,” 
or “the faithful.” (See John of Ephesus, Zecl. 
Hist. passim.) 

1. Earlier traces of the doctrine of a single 
nature.—The doctrine of the Divinity of Our 
Lord having been defined by the decrees of 
Nicaea, A.D, 325, the main problem of Christology 
next began to press for solution. The Nicene 
symbol had declared that Jesus Christ, the Son of 

God, was begotten of the Father, that is of His 
substance, and thus was God begotten of God, and 
_consubstantial with the Father (éuootvc.wy re 
marpt); and that for our.salvation He came down, 
was incarnate, and made man (capkwOévra kab 
evavOpwrhoavra). The church had thus decided 
that the Redeemer was both God and man; and 
the problem was to reconcile, in the concrete 
unity of His person, these two aspects or natures 
of the Godhead and the manhood; in other 
words, to define the relation between the divine 
and the human element in the historic per- 
sonality of Jesus, and to determine how God and 
. man coéxisted in the unity of one individual 
_ being. As Dorner has pointed out, the difficulty 
_ ofthe problem was rendered insuperable by the 
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fact, that the two natures were more and more 
regarded as mutually antagonistic and exclusive. 
Under such a condition no real union—no 
union, that is, which was more than a mechanical 
juxtaposition, or which did not involve an entire 
or partial suppression or abserption of one or 
the other nature—was conceivable. 

The idea of the union as a mixture of the two 
natures, was one for which high patristic autho- 
rity might be alleged. Origen (d. 254) and 
St. Gregory Nyssen had described the union as 
a Kpaots or obyKpacts, using these terms in their 
strict sense, and not in the free manner of SS. 
Irenaeus, Cyprian, Augustine. Origen speaks of 
“the quality of the mortal element in Christ 
changing into an ethereal and divine quality;” and 
of “His mortal body, and the human soul therein, 
changing into God, by participation in His 
divinity ;” language which obviously implies a 
transformation of the human into the divine 
nature, in consequence of the union, the divine 
properties passing over into the human nature, 
and, as it were, deifying it. So also St. Gregory 
Nyssen taught that by the union with God, the 
flesh of Christ cast off all weakness and corrup- 
tion, rising superior to the laws and restrictions 
of ordinary human bodies. Like a drop of vine- 
gar poured into the ocean, it wholly lost its own 
nature, and took on the divine. Its substance 
remained unimpaired, but submerged and lost in 
the ocean of deity. Accordingly the divine and 


human elements in Christ might be distinguished 


only in thought. 

Similar conceptions had been entertained by 
the Arians, were adopted by Apollinaris and his 
followers, and afterwards revived by the Julian- 


-ist Monophysites. Like St. Gregory Nyssen, Apol- 


linaris insisted upon the oneness of Christ. To 
distinguish God from man in Him was to set up 
two persons, two Sons (a favourite Monophysite 
contention). ‘The Jews,” he wrote, “in cruci- 
fying the body, crucified God.” The Scriptures 
make no distinction between the Word and His 
flesh; there is one nature, one hypostasis, one 
activity (Zort pla piots ula brdoracis ula évép- 
yew). Christ was neither all man, nor all God, 
but a blend (ufiis) of God and man. And as the 
worship of Christ is one, there are not divers 
substances (4AAn Kal AAD ovata) but one only, 
in virtue of the synthesis of God with a human 
body. That human body was not endowed with 
a rational soul (Wuxh Aoyin), for where complete 
man is, there is also sin; and Christ did not 
grow in goodness through a course of discipline. 
In Him, therefore, the divine reason or Jogos 
discharged the function of intelligence or spirit 
(vods—mvedua). “O new creation!” he exclaims ; 
“© godlike mixture ! God and Flesh constituted 
one nature!’ (@eds Kal odpé lay amerédrcoay 
pbow.) 

The doctrine of a mixture of the natures was 
condemned by the council of Constantinople, A.D. 
381, As the conflict with Arianism had issued 
ina recognition of the perfect divinity, so the 
conflict with Apollinarianism produced the de- 
claration of the perfect humanity of Christ. 

2. Antagonism of Alexandria and Antioch.— 
The. period between the council of. Constanti- 
nople and that of Chalcedon , (381-451) was 
marked by a controversy in which the ‘antago- 
nistic tendencies represented by the schools of 


| Alexandria and Antioch came into collision with 
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each other. The question was whether the inci- 


dents of human life which the Scriptures predi- 
eate of Jesus, His birth, bodily affections, and 
death, must be referred to the manhood only, or 
to both the natures. The Alexandrian theology 
clung to the mystical and transcendent aspect of 
the incarnation, whereby God became one with 
man. The great Athanasius had asserted an 
unmixed physical union of the Word with the 
flesh that became His own, and explained this 
€vwois puowkh as a union in respect to nature 
(Swors xara pio). In accordance with this 
thesis, which was aimed at the Arians, the 
weightiest emphasis was laid upon the unity of 
the divine and human in Christ; an idea which 
was pushed to such extremes that all distinction 
of the two natures appeared to be obliterated. 
Just as Apollinaris had approved of such expres- 
sions as “ God was born,” ‘God was crucified,” 
so the Alexandrian church in general delighted 
to style the Blessed Virgin, Mother of. God 
(@<ordios). On the other hand, the theologians of 
Antioch, following the lead of Diodorus of Tarsus 
(d. 394) and Theodore of Mopsuestia, insisted upon 
the unchanged permanence of the human nature 
in and after its union with the divine. They had 
always before their eyes the spectre of Apolli- 
narianism ; and they rejected with horror phrases 
which seemed to attribute birth and death to 
deity. They admitted that the manhood was 
adorable in so far as it was the instrument of the 
Logos; not, however, as in any degree partici- 
pating in the divine properties, which the Alex- 
andrian doctrine of an exchange of attributes 
(dyTpeOloracts TOY dyoudTwy) assumed. 

3. Theodore of Mopsuestia.—The Christology 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia was intimately con- 
nected with his peculiar theory of man. He 
believed that it was Christ’s vocation to be that 
true and real image of God which Adam ought, 
but failed, to have become ; and he asserted that 
so far as He was man, Christ was subject to 
moral development, ascribing to Him, in opposi- 
tion to Apollinaris, a real human soul endowed 
with the faculty of self-determination or free- 
will, which, for our salvation, sustained a real 
conflict with evil. When Jesus was formed in 
the womb, the divine Logos, foreknowing what 
manner of man He would become, united with 
Him ; and all His life long, Jesus resolved and 
acted in harmony with the indwelling deity. 
Further, God dwells in men not specially in 
respect of His nature or activity, for in those 
respects He is omnipresent; but in respect of 
His good pleasure in them (eddonla ; St. Matt. 
iii. 17), which varies in degree according to the 
various excellence of their characters. The 
divine pleasure in Christ was so great, that God 
dwelt in Him as in the Son. Theodore called 
the union of the two natures a synaphea (ovvd- 
eto, connection). Each was complete, and there- 
fore each involved a person, odd€ yap ampbowmdy 
eoriv bréoraciv eietv; but in their union they 
constituted one person (mpécwrov). 

Against the Syrian attempts at circumscribing. 
the ineffable mystery of the Incarnation by the 
forms of the human understanding, the Alex- 
andrian spirit rose in implacable hostility. Its 
principal champion was the patriarch Cyril, 
whose long and bitter controversy with Nestorius, 
beginning in a strife about the term @cordios, 
ended in the condemnation of his adversary by 


bare a man, the instrument of deity. 
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the council of Ephesus, a.D. 431. Nestorius, 
a Syrian monk who had been raised to the 
patriarchate of Constantinople, adhering to the 
theology of Antioch, disapproved of the popular 
title of the Virgin, as implying a confusion or 


mixture of the two natures in Christ: “The 


creature,” he urged, “bare not the Creator; she 
The Holy 
Spirit did not create God the Word, but 
fashioned of the Virgin a temple for God the 
Word to dwell in.” 
an indwelling (évotknots) of the Godhead in 


Christ, and a conjunction (cuvdpeia) of the two 


natures; but he seems to have carefully avoided 
that sundering of which his enemies accused 
him: “for the sake of the hidden, I adore the 
apparent; God is inseparable from the apparent, 
therefore I separate not. the honour of. that 
which is not separated: I separate the natures, 
but I unify the adoration.” 

The doctrine of the Antiochenes was a protest 
on: behalf of the truth and reality of Christ’s 
human nature. The grand objection to their 
theory lay in the fact, that it seemed to postu-_ 
late a merely mechanical or local union of: 
the two natures, and in its most . deve- 
loped form hardly got beyond a relative union 
(ors cxeTiKh), a union, that is, conditioned 
by the fitness of the elements for coéxistence 
and codperation. The Alexandrians rightly 
apprehended that the union of God and man in 
Christ was something much beyond this; but 
they fell into the opposite extreme of asserting 
what Dorner has called a magical union, appear- 
ing to maintain a transmutation of the human 
into the divine. Neither of the two conflicting 
schools shewed much inclination to understand 


the position of its antagonists; a captious deduc- 
tion of repudiated consequences was the favourite 


argumentative device; anathemas were met by 
counter-anathemas; and the final triumph 
which Cyril obtained, through court influence, 
was rather a personal victory over his powerful 
rival than a triumph of orthodoxy over heresy. 

4, Cyril of Alexandria.—The expulsion | of 
Nestorianism did not bring peace to the church. 
Isidore of Pelusium had forewarned Cyril 
against preparing the way for perpetual schisms, 
a warning which was amply justified by the 
after course of events. In his intemperate advo- 
eacy of the Alexandrian doctrine, Cyril had 
allowed himself to use language which at least 
lay open to the gravest misapprehension. This 
was especially the case in his twelve Anathe- 
matismi or articles of recantation, which he 
launched at Nestorius (A.D. 430), and of which 
Gibbon has said that they are “indelibly tinged 
with the colours of Apollinarian heresy.” Cyril 
held fast by the €&vwats pucikh, and adopted the 
formula “One incarnate nature of God theWord ” 
(ula picts Tod God Adyou cecapkwpévn), which 
he cites as from Athanasius. After the union 
the two natures are no longer to be distin- 
guished; in the abstract, indeed, two natures 
may be discerned, in the concrete only one, that 
of the incarnate Word. And the predicates 
proper to each are now transferrible ; one may 
correctly say that the divine Word suffered in 
flesh, and in flesh was: crucified. Mary was 
truly Theotokos.' Cyril did not by any means 
deny the true humanity. On the contrary, 
he held that the Word took to Himself a perfect 


Like his teachers, he held. 
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human nature of the same substance as ours, 
which suffered no change by that ineffable union. 
In Christ there was God the Word + a true 
human soul and body. The union, however, was 
so close that not two natures but one resulted. 
Cyril explained this by the analogy of soul and 
body, which combine to constitute a single 
human nature, though they are in themselves 
absolutely different the one from the other. 
Thought can distinguish two natures in Christ, 
just as it can in a man; but in reality, they are 
so indissolubly united, that we ought not to say 
that two natures exist in Him, but only one. 
It was not that Cyril confounded the ideas of 
nature and person. He could distinguish them 
well enough for purposes of controversy. But 
he considered the Logos to be the personal ele- 
ment in Christ, The Logos at the incarnation 
appropriated flesh or humanity, as a’ mere self- 
less group of attributes. “He remained one, 
yet not lacking flesh nor without a body; but 
haying a body as a proprium, inseparable in 
virtue of union” (td1iov exwv aitd Kal? eywow 
adidomaoroy). The union did not modify the 
original divine attributes; it merely added 
another group of characters to the concept Logos, 
so that thenceforth Logos + Humanity made up 
one being. “The manhood became proper to 
the Word, and one Son is conceived of therewith ” 
(i GvOpwndrns yéyover idta Tod Adyou, Kal eis 
vids voeitat avy ari). When hard pressed, 
however, Cyril could only defend his doctrine 
of the unconditional transfer of predicates, by 
such paradoxical sayings as that the Logos 
suffered without suffering (Gma0@s rae), or 
that Christ, while remaining omniscient, assumed 
also the attribute of limited knowledge by way 
of an economy (oikovopukds oikerodta: Kal TodTO 
Mera Tov UAAwy). No wonder that the unlettered 
monks, who were everywhere his passionate 
allies, mistook Cyril’s meaning. The ineffable 
mystery which he rightly asserted for the in- 
carnation, seemed to be preserved and enhanced 
by this kind of language ; but it is certain that 
among the rank and file of his supporters, many, 
in their zeal against. Nestorianism, fell into the 
opposite error of confounding the natures, and 
belieyed in an absorption or transmutation of the 
manhood by the Godhead. 

5. Lutychian development of Monophysitism— 
Cyril died in 444, and was succeeded by Dios- 
corus, who with less learning and argumenta- 
tive power, was far, more conspicuous for 
violence. The archimandrite Eutyches and the 
monks of Constantinople, who had done good 
service for Cyvil against their patriarch Nes- 
torius, were as zealous for his successor against 
the Syrian champion Theodoret of Cyrus, whom 
they supposed to divide the one and only Christ 
into two Sons of God. Already Dioscorus had 
accused his great opponent to Domnus the patri- 
arch of Antioch, and had apprised the emperor 
that the whole church of eastern Asia was “ Nes- 
torian,” when (A.D.' 448) the charge of heresy 
fell like a thunderbolt upon his mainstay at Con- 
stantinople the abbat Kutyches. Husebius of 
Doryleum pressed the charge of Apollinarian 
errors against this person, in the home synod of 
the patriarch Flayian. Before the synod Butyches 
said, “‘I confess that our Lord originated out of 
two natures before the union; after the union I 
confess one nature ”—the ordinary Monophysite 
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view. In accordance with Alexandrian phrase, 
he called the body of Christ God’s body; but, 
he added—and this it was which gave the greatest 
offence—that he did not think it could be con- 
substantial with our bodies (duootc.oy. jpiv). 
Condemned by the synod, Kutyches appealed 
from its sentence to a general council; and the 
emperor Theodosius, who was his friend and the 
fast ally of Dioscorus, ordered a council to meet 
at Ephesus (A.D. 449). Dioscorus was to preside, 
supported by Juvenal of Jerusalem and Thalas- 
sius of the Cappadocian Caesarea. Flavian and 
the other judges of EKutyches were not to vote, 
but to wait for the verdict of the council. The 
abbat Barsumas, a furious Monophysite, was to 
sit as representing the Syrian monks, who were 
all partisans of Alexandria. The verdict of such 
a council was certain beforehand. Bribery and 
intimidation secured the deposition of Flavian, 
Theodoret, Eusebius. The legates of pope Leo 
the Great could not get a hearing for his famous 
letter to Flavian, in which he drew the sharpest 
distinction between the two natures as subsisting 
in Christ after the union, Flavian, who was 
fatally maltreated by the brutal partisans of 
Dioscorus, appealed to another council to be held 
in Italy. Pope Leo, indignant at the lawless 
proceedings of what he not unjustly styled a 
“synod of brigands ” (ctvod0s Anorpix}—latro- 
cinium), wrote, and induced Valentinian III. to 
write, to Theodosius proposing an Italian council. 
Unwilling to yield, Theodosius was compelled to 
negotiate, if he would haye his new patriarch 
Anatolius recognised by the Western church. 
Soon a change of court parties restored his sister 
the princess Pulcheria to power, who was rigidly 
Dyophysite in her opinions; and the cause of the 
murdered Flayian triumphed when she and her 
consort Marcian ascended the throne (A.D. 450). 
With the court, many bishops, whom fear or 
servility had connected with the Egyptian party, 
now changed sides. Amnesty was proclaimed 
for all, save Dioscorus and Juvenal. By 
command of Marcian, 630 bishops met, first 
at Nice, then at Chalcedon, which was yet 
nearer to the court. The emperor, who dreaded 
the alienation of the powerful and fanatical 
Monophysites, was hopeful that a compromise 
might be achieved, and the schism healed by the 
labours of this council. As soon as the bias of 
the imperial court became manifest, Dioscorus 
was deserted even by his former allies. At the 
outset a majority of the bishops went over from 
the Egyptian to the Oriental benches. All 
assented to a reversal of the decrees of Ephesus. 
Yet when the first draft of a creed prepared by 
Anatolius and a secret committee of bishops was 
submitted to the council it provoked dissensions. 
The draft is lost, but apparently it asserted that 
Christ consisted of or originated out of two 
natures (€« Svoiv picewy), an ambiguous phrase, 
more agreeable to the Monophysites than to their 
opponents. The Roman legates, who had before 
interfered to prevent Dioscorus from taking his 
seat in the council, now insisted upon the accep- 
tance of Leo’s decisions, formulated in the letter 
to Flavian; and the emperor ordered a second 
committee to draw up another creed. Much 
noisy contention followed, At last the imperial 
commissioners declared, that it was the opinion 
of Dioscorus that Christ consists of (éx), not 
subsists in (év) two natures ; whereas pope Leo had 
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defined that two natures are united without 
confusion, without change, without separation, 
in the ‘one Christ.- Which was right? The 
bishops, or a majority of them, shouted their 
accord with the pope, and his doctrine was in- 
corporated with the definition of the council, 
which concludes thus (Mansi, vii. 108): “ Fol- 
lowing, therefore, the holy fathers, we all, with 
one voice, teach to confess one and the same Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, perfect in Godhead and 
perfect in manhood, the same being truly God 
and truly man, of a reasonable soul and body, 
of the same substance with the Father as 
touching the Godhead, and of the same sub- 
stance with us as touching the manhood, in 
all respects save sin like unto us; before the 
worlds begotten of the Father, as respects 
the Godhead, in the-last days for us and for 
our salvation of Mary the Virgin, the Mother 
of God (@eordxov) as respects the manhood, one 
and the same Christ, Son, Lord, only begotten, 
known of two natures (Latin text, in duabus 
naturis; see Evagr. ii. 4), without confusion, 
without change, without division, without sever- 
ance (ex dudv picewy aovyxitws arpémTws &dtat- 
pétws axwplotws yywpi(duevorv); the difference 
of the natures having been in nowise done away 
on account of the union, but rather the special 
character of each nature being preserved, and 
concurring in one person and one hypostasis ; not 
parted or divided into two persons, but one and 
the same Son and only begotten God the Word, 
the Lord Jesus Christ: even as from the first 
the prophets and Jesus Christ Himself taught us 
concerning Him, and as the creed of the fathers 
hath delivered unto us.” ; 

‘Dioscorus did not quail. He denied the 
authority of the council, and even excommuni- 
cated pope Leo. He was deposed. In the eighth 
session Theodoret was restored to his see, but 
not until he had yielded a reluctant assent to 
the anathema against Nestorius. — 

The council of Chalcedon sought to exclude 
from the church the one-sided exaggerations of 
both Antioch and Alexandria, the errors identified 
with the names of Nestorius and Eutyches. 
Against the former, “those who ventured to 
<orrupt the mystery of the economy, and talked 
shameless folly about a mere man who was born 
of the holy Virgin Mary,” it adopted the synodi- 
<al letters of “the blessed Cyril” to Nestorius 
and his Oriental sympathisers ; against the latter, 
“those who introduce a confusion and mixture, 
and senselessly feign that the nature of the 
flesh and of the Godhead is one, and monstrously 
assert that the divine nature of the only begot- 
ten was passible owing to the confusion,” or 
who “insanely hold that the form of the servant 
taken from us was of a heavenly or some other 
(mon-human) substance,” the council stamped with 
its authority the letter of Leo to Flavian.' The 
general Monophysite position was condemned in 
the words, ‘‘ The synod anathematises those who 


“suppose two natures of the Lord before the 


union, but one after it.” And the council ruled 
that, on pain of deposition for the clergy, and 
excommunication for monks and laity, none 
should propose, or write, or teach, or even think 
a different creed. The painful and repulsive 
features of the struggle should’ not be allowed 
to confuse the judgment of the modern student 
as to the real merits of the controversy, and the 
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importance of the points at issue between the 
contending parties. History compels us to dis- 
tribute our blame impartially. Abundant evi- 
dence is supplied, by their own writers and 
champions, of the fierce intolerance of the Mono- 
physite sectaries towards the Catholic body; 
apart from the general consideration, that the 
narrow exclusiveness of the sectarian spirit 
must always be essentially opposed to Christian 
forbearance and charity. Moreover, the des 
generate manners of the times must not be 
forgotten. Incidents and behaviour character- 
istic of the age, however deplorable as exhibi- 
tions of an imperfect practical Christianity, 
cannot fairly be regarded as reflecting dis- 
credit upon the definition of Catholic dogma 
which emerges as the permanent outcome 
of those bewildering strifes and internecine 
conflicts. They, at all events, who believe in 
the perpetual guidance of the One Church by 
the Spirit of its Divine Founder will find no 
serious difficulty here, After all deductions 
upon whatever accounts, the truth remains 
that the definition of Chalcedon did inestimable 
service to the church, and to the cause of a 
sound Christology, by its authoritative declara- 
tion that the problem of the union of the two 
natures is not rightly solved by assuming either 
a dual personality or a metamorphosis of one 
nature into the other, i.e. either on Ebionitie or 
on Docetic principles. At the same time, as 
commonly happens, the solution of one problem 
was the suggestion of another; and henceforth 
theological speculation laboured with the diffi- 
culty of reconciling, in the unity of one person, 


the two natures which, as a result of the 


definition of the council, appeared to be mutually 
exclusive and incompatible with each other. 
During the following three centuries this 
antithesis rose into continually sharper and 
clearer contrast, until the rise of Adoptionism 
in the 8th century brought matters to a crisis. 

6. Progress of the struggle after the Council of 
Chalcedon.—The council ‘of Chalcedon broke up 
without having achieved its immediate ends. 
Opposing tendencies were not likely to be 
reconciled by the decrees of a synod which might 
be said to have oscillated between two creeds, and 
to have been swayed in its decisions by the 
imperial will. The partisans of Dioscorus spread 
their doctrines among the illiterate monks of 
Egypt and Palestine, who saw nothing but ‘¢ Nes- 
torianism” in the assertion of the two natures in ~ 
Christ after the union. It was a common belief 
that Nestorius the arch-heretic had been invited ~ 
to the synod of Chalcedon, but had providentially 
died on the way. The oecumenical council was ~ 
regarded as a mere party synod; and the Mono- 
physites—as they now began to be generally 
designated—stood aloof henceforth in sectarian — 
isolation. from the main body of the church. 
They constituted a numerous and powerful com- 
munity not only in Egypt and the Hast, but also 
in Constantinople itself, as the lately recovered 
history of John of Ephesus abundantly proves. 
In Palestine the hot-headed monk Theodosius, 
abetted by the empress Eudoxia, excited his 
brethren of the cloisters, drove the time-serving 
Juvenal from his see, and usurped the patriar- 
chate of Jerusalem, deposing and creating | 
bishops with a high hand, until at last violence 
was suppressed by violence (A.D, 451-453). 


. 
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At Alexandria terrible scenes had ensued upon | 


the news of the deposition of Dioscorus. A number 
of imperial soldiers were burnt alive by the mob 
im the Serapeum. The outbreak was quelled by 
a stronger force, and the orthodox Proterius was 
maintained on the patriarchal throne, althouch 
the Monophysites held aloof under the presbyter 
Timotheus Aelurus (weasel), and the deacon Peter 
Mongus (noy7és, Aoarse). On the death of Marcian 
(<p. 457), they ventured to make a patriarch 
ef Timotheus Aelurus, and Proterius was mur- 
dered in the cathedral church. The fanaticism 
of the Monophysites was not appeased until it 
had burnt all the episcopal chairs in the 
churches, on which the murdered patriarch ever 
sat, washed with sea-water the altars at which 
he had ministered, removed his name from the 
diptychs, and confiscated his goods. The new 
patriarch at once excommunicated all “Chalce- 
donians,” and among them pope Leo. Mean- 
while some clerical refugees from his violence 
accused Aelurus at the court ; and the latter, not 
to be outdone, memorialised the new emperor, 
accusing the late synod of “ Nestorian” heresy, 
and vindicating his own views by passages from 
the fathers. The emperor Leo I, well aware of 
the power of the Monophysifes and of the expe- 
dience of a peaceful solution (Egypt being, as 
John of Ephesus remarks, the granary of the 
capital), at first thought of another _general 
council. This pope Leo strongly  depre- 
eated ; and being likewise unwilling to come, as 
the emperor requested, and conduct the negotia- 
tions with the Monophysites, he advised that the 
metropolitans of all parts of the empire, except 
Egypt, should be ordered to ascertain the opinion 
of their bishops respecting the validity of the 
election of Aelurus,. and the orthodoxy of the 
decrees of Chaleedon. A great majority of some 
1600. prelates answered that the council was 
orthodox, and the election of Aclurus null and 
void. The bishops of Pamphylia attempted to 
mediate between the opposed camps, by replying 
that the symbel of Nice was sufficient for all 
practical needs. The doctrine of the union of 
two natures in the one Christ was not delivered 
to catechumens asa lesson or creed, but reserved 
to the clergy for polemical purposes. The epistle 
of Leo te Flavian was not a creed, but an in- 
vective against heresy. They further avowed a 
preference for the phrase, one incarnate nature 
of the Word, on the ground of patristic authority 
Qllansi, vii. 573). They concluded by recom- 
mending an imitation of the forbearance of 
Christ towards those who were in error. The 
emperor, however, proceeded to order an inguiry 
concerning the murder of Proterius at Alex- 
andria, and banished Aelurus first to Gangra, then 
to the Tauric Chersonese (4p. 460). Another 
Timotheus, nicknamed Salophaciolus (£03A80 
}) Was appointed in his stead; a prelate 
whose orthodoxy was tempered by a conciliating 
spirit of Christian charity, which won the respect 
and affection even of the bitterest Monophysites. 
Fresh disturbances broke out at Antioch. 
Peter the Fuller (5 yrageds), a monk who had 
been a fanatical supporter of Eutyches at Con- 
Stantinople. succeeded, by help of the m 
in expelling the orthodox patriarch Martyrius ; 
and having occupied his convulsed the 
cburch by interpolating the liturgical Trisagion 
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with = Monophysite formula. Theancieat hymn. — 


of the Seraphim (Isa. yi. 3) had been modified — 
in the reign of Theodosius IL. into “Ayios 6 Oeds, - 
&yws icxupds, Epos abavaros, erdénooy jpas!. 
Peter further altered it by.jntroducing the 
phrase, 6 cravpwOels 3: jas. Thus originated 
the Theopaschitic controversy, which was not 
settled till the reign of Justinian (4.D. 553, vid. 
infr.). Not long afterwards Peter was banished - 
by an imperial decree (4.D. 470). When, how- 
ever, Zeno, the son-in-law of Leo, had been 
driven from the throne by the usurper Basilicus. - 
(4.D. 476), who sought support by favouring 
the Monophysites, Peter the Fuller and Timo- 
theus Aelurus were reinstated in their sees,and an 
Eneyclical (7d *EyxdxAtov) was addressed by the 
new emperor “to Timotheus, the most pious 
and God-loving archbishop of Alexandria,’’- 
ruling that the Nicene creed, and the canons of 
Constantinople and Ephesus should alone be 
valid. The decrees of Chalcedon and the letter 
of pope Leo were to be. burnt, and all bishops 
were to subscribe the Encyclical (Evagr. iii, 4). 
As usual, the Greek bishops shewed themselves. 
facile enough in the matter. But the orthodox , 
monks of Constantinople were not inactive, and 
Acacius the patriarch was soon able to effect a. 
successful rising in fayour of the exiled emperor. . 
The falling usurper vainly issued his Avteykix- . 
Asoy (Repeal of the Encyclical); Zeno triumphed, . 
and with him the cause of Chalcedon (4.D. 477). 
The five hundred bishops who had accepted the 
Encyclical now signified their sorrow to Acacius, 
at the same time excusing themselves on the 
ground of constraint. Shortly afterwards, Timo- - 
theus Aelurus died, and the Monophysites chose 
Peter Mongus to succeed him. The restored 
emperor passed sentence of death upon Mongus, 
who only saved himself by flight. Timotheus.. 
Salophaciolus was forced ‘again upon the un- 
willing Alexandrians. Confiscation and exile. 
were held over all who should not submit. 
to his communion within two months. For a 
time the patriarch’s wise moderation, an atti- 
tude which he maintained in spite of Zeno’s 
exhortations to suppress the heretics, secured 
the tranquillity of the church. But upon his 
death, the Monophysites again elected Mongus, 
while the orthodox minority raised John Talaia 
to the patriarchate. Talaia, confident in. the 
friendship of Illus, a great courtier, omitted to 
pay the customary compliments to the patriarch 
Acacius;_a-slight which the latter did not 
forget. The subsequent rebellion of Ilus was - 
sufficient to discredit Talaia with the emperor, 
and Mongus, seizing his opportunity, hastened. 
to the capital and urged the expediency of a 
compromise with the Monophysite majority of 
Alexandria. By the help of Acacius, Zeno was. 
persuaded to publish (4.p. 482) his famous 
Edict of Union (éverixév), which sought a basis 
of union in the suppression of disputed phrases, 
and the use of less definite expressions such as 
all could admit. The document is preserved in 
Evagrius (iii. 14). It rules that the symbol of 
Nice, Chalcedon and Ephesus is alone valid, and 
confirms Cyril's Twelve Anathematismi. It 
declares that Christ is one and not two, for to 
one belong the miracles and the sufferings; and 
it condemns not only Nestorius and Eutyches, 
but all who, whether at Chalcedon or any other 
synod, had contradicted the doctrine of this , 
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‘edict. [Hrnoricum.] 
parties the only effect of this well-meant effort 
for péace was an aggravation of discord. The 
zealots on both sides separated from the mode- 
yates who accepted the compromise. Many of 
- the Egyptians renounced their connexion with 
Mongus, and were henceforth known as Acephali 
_ CAnépado:, the headless party). John of 
Ephesus (vy. 6) speaks of them as heretical. 
Many of them, he relates, found refuge in Pam- 
phylia, where they were again converted by the 
zeal of the “ orthodox” (i.e. the regular Mono- 
physites). They regarded Aelurus as the last 
genuine patriarch ; but, contrary to his teaching, 
they appear to have believed that the body of 
Jesus was superior to ordinary human bodies. 
On the other hand, acceptance of the Henoticum 
was a proof of Monophysite heresy in the eyes 
of inflexible partisans of the council of Chalce- 
don. Rome firmly opposed the compromise. Since 
the downfall of the Western Empire (a.p. 476) 
the popes had become independent of Constanti- 
nople; after vain remonstrances, therefore, 
Felix II. excommunicated Acacius, who, how- 
ever, paid no heed to the sentence, but quietly 
removed the pope’s name from the diptychs of 
his church (A.D. 484). The result was a schism 
between East and West, .which lasted from A.D. 
484 to 519. Meanwhile the Eastern church was 
still distracted by the questions which the 
Henoticon had failed to shelve or settle. In 
Constantinople. the monks called the Sleepless 
CAxolunrot) maintained communion with Rome, 
and the bitterness of party there and elsewhere 
often broke out into open quarrel. Anastasius 
(A.D. 491-518) succeeded to the empire and 
policy of Zeno. His desire was to maintain the 
public peace by holding the balance evenly 
between the rival parties, but he was foiled by 
the fanaticism of the times. Suspected from 
the first by Euphemius the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, who had wrung from him a written 
pledge that he would not attack the authority 
of Chalcedon, Anastasius got rid of him on a 
charge of treason (A.D, 495). The new patri- 
arch Macedonius signed the Henoticon, and 
attempted to reconcile the fierce monks of 
the capital, especially the Akoimetoi, to the 
compromise, but was himself prevailed upon to 
become a decided Chalcedonian. Meanwhile the 
Monophysites of Syria, headed by Xenaias (the 
famous Philoxenus) bishop of Mabbogh (Hiera- 
polis), rose in revolt against Flavian the patriarch 
of Antioch, who had subscribed the Henoticon, but 
was unwilling to condemn the council of Chalce- 
don and the doctrine of the two natures. 
Swarms of furious monks crowded the streets of 
Antioch; the citizens and another band of 
monks drove them out with bloodshed. Both 
Xenaias and Severus, another eminent leader of 
the Monophysites, afterwards repaired to Con- 
stantinople, whither hordes of monks of both 
parties followed them. The emperor now 
favoured the Monophysite faction, by way of 
reprisals on Macedonius and the unquiet Chalce- 
donians. Riots broke out in the very churches, 
one body of monks chanting the Trisagion in its 
older form, another interrupting with the Mono- 
physite addition. After peace had been restored 
the emperor managed to depose Macedonius 
(A.D. 511) and appoint in his stead Timotheus, 
who accepted the Henoticon, and even anathe- 


In the heated state of | 
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matised the council of Chalcedon. Next year 
another mad outbreak in Constantinople, again 
in connexion with the Trisagion, was.only lulled 
when the aged Anastasius appeared in the circus 
as a suppliant, offering to abdicate his throne! 
In A.D. 513 Severus expelled Flavianus, and 
occupied his place as patriarch of Antioch. On 
the other hand, the orthodox majority in Jeru- 
salem droye out Elias their patriarch, who 
belonged to the moderate party. The struggle 
pursued its wild and bloody course throughout 
the eastern provinces. 

In a.p. 514 new troubles befel Anastasius. 
Vitalian, a rude savage, commanding the im- 
perial troops in Thrace, declared himself the 
champion of Chalcedon; and after wasting the 
country up to the walls of the capital, compelled 
the emperor to promise the restoration of Mace- 
donius and Flavianus to their sees, and the ter- 
mination of the schism between East and West. 
Negotiations with pope Hormisdas were begun. 
The pope demanded of Anastasius (1) the recog- 
nition of the council of Chalcedon and Leo’s 
letter to Flavian, and a general enforcement of 
the same upon the clergy; (2) the anathema 
upon Nestorius, Eutyches, Dioscorus, Aelurus, 
Peter Mongus, Acacius, Peter the Fuller; (3). 
the restoration of all deposed clergy who had | 
supported Rome, their causes to be submitted to 
the pope, who should also have the trial of those 
who had persecuted the orthodox. Anastasius 
stood firmly by the memory of Acacius, and the 
negotiations were broken off, to be renewed by 
his successor, Justin I. (A.D. 518-527), a Dacian 
soldier, who had been captain of the guard. 
Though illiterate, Justin was known to be 
staunchly orthodox, and, moreover, allowed him- 
self to be guided by the counsels of Vitalian and 
Justinian, both of whom were pledged to the 
cause of Chalcedon. ‘The citizens of the capital 
were unanimous in their clamours for com- 
munion with Rome, for the recognition of Chal- 
cedon, for the deposition of Severus of Antioch. 
Justin published edicts recalling the exiled 
bishops, deposing their Monophysite successors, 
and debarring heretics from public offices. The 
names of Acacius, Zeno, Anastasius, were stricken 
off the diptychs. Severus and the other Mono- 
physite leaders fled to Alexandria, where the 
predominance of their party protected them 
against the violence of the court. The whole , 
East, except Egypt, became orthodox, and the 
schism with Rome was at an end (A.D. 519). 

7. Disintegration of the Monophysites, Origin 
of the sects—The conflux of the Monophysite 
leaders to Alexandria was the occasion of new 
controversies within the party itself. Two 
main tendencies emerge, which may be gene- 
rally described as a further evolution of Euty- 
chianism, and an approximation to the stand- 
point of orthodoxy. On the one side the chief 
names are Dioscorus, Timotheus Aelurus, Julian , 
of Halicarnassus; on the other, Severus. of 
Antioch, and Philoxenus of Hierapolis. The 
former so rigidly insisted on the unity of Christ’s 
incarnate nature as to involve a transmutation 
of human into divine; the latter made serious 
attempts to shew how distinctions might exist. 
in the one compound nature, 

(1) Dioscorus, the successor of Cyril, whose 
followers were called Dioscoritae (Atocxopiral), 
taught that God the Word became man without 
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sin and without change; and suffered not accord- 
ing to nature, but according to grace. He did 
not doubt the reality of the flesh of Christ or of 
His sufferings; but he asserted that the blood of 
Christ was, in its own nature, the blood of God, 
and hence its transcendent sacrificial worth. It 
is not corruptible (p@aprdv), nor of the same 
substance with anything merely natural (u} 
yévorro évds Tay Kare piow Aéyew Tuas duood- 
civ To aiva Xpicrod). 

Timotheus Aelurus in like manner appears to 
have believed that the incarnation involved no 
change in the divine nature, as must have been 
the case had it been mixed or compounded with 
a second nature, that is, humanity. “The one 
nature of Christ,” he wrote, “is the Godhead 
alone, albeit the latter has been made flesh 
without change” (pois 58 Xpiorod pla pédvn 
Gedrns, ei Kad ceodprwrat arpérrws). The Word 
was incarnate not by any natural necessity, but 
only with a view to the salvation of man. The 


human nature which He assumed was of the’ 


same kind and substance as ours; but being 
merely God’s instrument adopted for a special 


purpose, it did not constitute a human nature | 


distinct from the divine. “His flesh is neither 
the essence (odcfa) nor the nature (pois) of 
Christ; it is a dispensational condition (vémos 
oikovoulas) rightly carried out for our salva- 
tion ;” yet, “it is called connatural and consub- 
stantial (énoodc10s) with us, according to the 
principle of the dispensation (card rdv ths oiko- 
voulas Adyov), viz. generation from a woman.” 
But, “if the man who was to be formed in the 
Virgin’s womb had been a man according to 
nature and law—an ordinary natural man that is, 
subject to human conditions—he could not have 
been born of her without destroying her vir- 
ginity ;” an argument similar to that which was 
ascribed to Eutyches, who was accused of teach- 
ing that the divine Word passed through Mary 
like water through a pipe. On the other hand, 
Aelurus proved to certain Eutychians who 
wished for communion with him, that “the 
Word was consubstantial with us according to 
the flesh, and with the Father according to the 
Godhead.” It is clear that both Dioscorus and 
Aelurus assigned such overwhelming prepon- 
derance to the divine aspect of Christ that 
practically the human element was from the 
outset absorbed or at least deified. The homo- 
ousia of His flesh with ours becomes, from their 
point of view, shadowy and unreal. 

Dioscorus had declared that the blood of Christ 
was not earthly and corruptible like that of bulls 
and goats. JULIANUS, BisHop or HaLicar- 
NAssus, took up and developed this idea, in his 
polemic for the absolute unity of Christ. “If 
we call the body of Christ corruptible (p0aprdy), 
we make it essentially different from the Logos, 
and so admit two natures in Christ—the doctrine 
of Chalcedon.” Accordingly the result of its 
union with the Logos was that this body forth- 
with partook of the divine incorruptibility ; it ac- 
quired, as it were, a new and higher nature, which 
exalted it above even those innocent corporeal 
affections and weaknesses which are common to 
mankind (7dé0y votkd Ka) &5itBAnTa), such as 
hunger, thirst, weariness, and the like. It was 
by no means denied that Christ took of the 
Virgin a body consubstantial with ours 3 but by 
its connexion with the Word, His body was 
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immediately investéd with a supernatural charac- 
ter ; it became &pOaproy, like the body of the Pro- 
toplast (Adam) before the Fall ; and was the same 
before as the orthodox believe that it became after 
the resurrection. At the same time, the sufferings 
of Christ were real; only He endured them by 
choice (Exedy), and not by natural necessity 
(dvdyicn pdcews). He was not subject to the 
laws of our nature, yet He freely renounced the 
impassibility of His human nature, and submitted 
to suffering for our sake. Julianus was no 
Docetist, He lays his curse upon those who say 
that human flesh, as an abominable or polluted 
nature, is unworthy of union with God. 

The followers of Julianus were injuriously 
called by their opponents APHTHARTODOCETISTS 
CAgpbaprodox7jra:) and Phantasiasts (baytaciac- 
rai). The orthodox argument against them was 
this: if the body of Christ were incorruptible, 
it could not really have been consubstantial 
with ours; thus His sufferings and death were 
only in seeming (Soxqoer); and in seeming only 
He became man, and we are saved (John Damasc.). 
But, like their master, the Julianists expressly 
asserted that Christ ate and drank and suffered 
not in show or seeming (paytacla, doxhce:), but 
in reality; not, however, in consequence of 
natural necessity, but of His own voluntary 
choice, for our salvation. Further, they taught 
that His incorruptible body was consubstantial 
with ours. Against this, however, we must set 
the fact that, in opposition to the Severians 
(vid. inf.), they maintained that there was in 
Christ but one kind of life, viz. a divine life, 
one nature, viz. a divine, not a composite nature, 
one essence (oveta, substantia) and quality (1o1d- 
Tns). They seem to have meant that although 
Christ’s human nature was in origin earthly, 
and like our own, the mode of His actual existence 
was purely divine ; free from all human weak- 
ness, He felt, willed, and thought divinely. It 
followed that His sufferings were divine, and 
accordingly one of them spoke of His tear 
for Lazarus as &pOaproy 7d Sdxpvoy Kal eiov. 
They urged that if Christ were not entirely 
identical ‘with the Word, and yet were adored 
as God, a fourth person would’ be added 
to the Trinity. This Julianist view of the 
human nature plainly lies open to the objec- 
tions (1) that if the body of Christ lacked a 
human method of feeling, willing, and acting, it 
was not truly human; (2) as it had exchanged 
human for divine properties, a mixture of the 
natures had taken place. ; 

Some of the Julianists hesitated to exclude 
absolutely the conception of @Oopd in relation to 
Christ’s body. hey allowed that it remained 
potentially corruptible (Svvduer pOaprdv), while 
raised by the power of the Logos above actual 
“corruption.” Others carried out their pre- 
misses to the extreme conclusion, that from the 
moment of union the humanity became increate, 
Even as a man, Christ had a right to the titles 
of God and Creator, and therefore was a proper 
object of worship. The abolition of the distinc- 
tion of human from divine was thus com- 
plete. They were called AcrisrmrEs (&«ticT0s, 
mereate). They styled their opponents Cristo- 
LATRIANS (kriords, created, Aatpevw, to worship). 

(2) The second and more important section of 
the Monophysites was constituted by the fol- 
lowers of Severus, patriarch of Antioch (from 
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A.D. 511, vid. supr.). The doctrine of Severus: 


coincided in the main with that of the patri- 
arch Cyril. Christ was of (éx) two natures, 
neither of which was at all modified by the 
union: wera thy evwow kad meévovor Kal oko- 
modvrar brep cicly. ever d¢ Exdrepoy Imep errr 
th pice. The two elements might still be dis- 
criminated in thought: “Two,” he says, “are 
the natures that we mentally discern (vooduer) 
in the Christ, the one created, the other in- 
create.” And the human nature was consub- 
stantial with ours: “The Word united hypo- 
statically with Himself the body that was con- 
natural and homogeneous and consubstantial with 
us” (&vdcavra Kal’ trdoracw éavTG Td Hhiv 
Suodués ar dpuoyeves capa Kad duoovcrvy). 
Moreover, in his controversy with Julianus and 
his followers, Severus wholly repudiates the 
notion of a blending or confusion of the natures 
(cbyxvots), as well as that of a suppression of 
the humanity. On the other hand, he not less 
distinctly denies a permanent dualism of natures 
and anathematises the council of Chalcedon: 
“The synod and pope Leo, having defined two 
natures in the case of Christ (ém Xpicrov), and 
two activities of them, after the ineffable union, 
must righteously be laid under ban, as having 
divided the one Christ into two persons (rpdcwra), 
for an impersonal nature is never active” (ob yap 
evepye? mote piais odx dperrHoa). Leo had 
asserted, in his letter to Flavian, that the divine 
nature worked the miracles, the human under- 
went the sufferings; each nature fulfilling its 
own distinct function. Severus replied that 
such a view was virtually the relative union 
(ois sxerixh) of Nestorianism, It seemed to 
him that a human nature, evincing its existence 
in a distinct activity (évépyeim) of its own, 
involyed a purely human substratum or subject 
(ipeords, dadoracts), side by side with and in- 
dependent of the divine person of the Son. To 
avoid this result, Severus declared that all the 
actions and affections of Christ must be ascribed 
to the one incarnate nature of God the Word. 
The one nature was, indeed, compound (atv@eros), 
but its two parts always acted together, so that 
both deity and humanity were concerned in all 
that Christ did and suffered. Hisdoings and sufter- 
ings, therefore, were in no case wholly divine nor 
wholly human, but theandric, divine-human, or 
godmanlike ; a term which Severus borrows from 
pseudo-Dionysius. “As theincarnate Word is undi- 
vided Himself, His activity also must be undi- 
vided (@uépioros).” As an instance Severus was 
fond of adducing the walking on the sea (John 
vi. 15), an act performed through the flesh, yet 
transcending the laws of its nature (6rép robs 
Ths picews véuovs). Such cases proved to him 
that the laws of the human body might be tem- 
porarily suspended or counteracted by the will 


of the Logos; not that they were abolished from | 


the moment of union, as the Julianists imagined. 
On the contrary, “His body bore its voluntary 
and sinless affections in accordance with the laws 
of its nature, by permission of God the Word,” 
and “His death took place according to nature 
(pvoixés), with His own consent.” Severus 
was careful to avoid Theopassianism: ‘‘ So far as 
He was God, Emmanuel suffered not, save in 
seeming; so far as He was man, He suffered in 
truth.” “He suffered in the flesh that He had 
made His own; and so the sufferings may. be 
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called properties (181) of the incarnate Word ” 
(Cyril’s doctrine of id:orotnots), “and it is cor- 
rect to say that, God suffered for us.” 

It will be seen that the Christology of Severus 
approaches very near to that of Chalcedon. He 
held that Christ was one, and that this personal 
unity embraced a divine and a human element, 
each of which “remained unimpaired and un- 
altered, yet subsisting in composition, not in in- 
dependent monads ” (ev cvvbécer bpeoTstwy kar 
ove ev povdow idiocverdros). But he preferred 
to designate these elements as essences or sub- 
stances (ovata) rather than as natures (vers), 
lest he should appear to posit two such 
‘“monads,” that is, independent (personal) 
centres of action. 

Philoxenus (Xenaias) agreed with Severus 
in teaching that the one nature of Christ was 
composite. God the Son became a man of the 
Virgin, without alteration of His divine attri- 
butes. The Word was not changed into flesh at 
the union, nor was there any mixture of the two 
elements, nor transformation of either into the 
other. The one nature of Christ was constituted 
out of two, just as any one man is constituted 
of the two natures of soul and body (an illustra- 
tion of Cyril’s, which Severus also employed), 
Philoxenus appears to have agreed with the 
Julianists that the sufferings of Christ “were 
not natural, but strictly a matter of choice 
(Barhebraeus). 

The first class of Monophysites theorised 
chiefly about the body of Christ and its exalta- 
tion by union with God the Word. Severus, 
in commenting on the words, “Not as I will 
but as Thou wilt” (Matt. xxvi. 39), alleged 
that they do not prove the existence of two 
diverse wills in Christ, nor that His will flagged, 
nor that a struggle took place in Him. On the 
contrary, the Logos freely permitted His flesh 
to suffer according to its nature. The question 
was thus suggested whether the other faculties 
of Christ’s human soul, volition and knowledge, 
were to be considered as ordinarily limited by 
the laws of human nature, to which His feelings 
and affections were confessedly subject, with 
occasional exceptions, determined by the con- 
trolling will of the Logos; or whether in these 
respects the soul of the God-man shared always 
in the divine perfection of the Logos. To be 
consistent, Severus must have admitted the 
former alternative. Accordingly, after his 
death, the deacon Themistius came forward at 
Alexandria with the doctrine that the human 
soul of Christ resembled ours in this respect 
also, that its knowledge was limited. In proof 
of this, Themistius referred to the Lord’s decla- . 
ration that no man knoweth the hour, not even 
the Son, but the Father only; and to His ques- 
tion about the grave of Lazarus, “‘ Where have 
ye laid him?” ‘The doctrine gained but a small 
following among the Monophysites. Its adyo- 
cates were called AGNoETES (Ayvonrat) or 
THEMISTIANS, and were excommunicated by 
Theodosius, the Severian patriarch of Alexan- 
dria. .Thenceforth they formed a distinct sect, 
which existed down to the 8th century. 

8. Continuation of the external history.—The 
emperor Justinian (A.D. 527-565) aspired to 
legislate for the spiritual as well as the tem- 
poral domain. His crafty consort Theodora 
played upon his weakness in the interest of 
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Monophysitism, to which she was devotedly 
attached. Her zeal in the cause is well illus- 
trated by a story which tells how she contrived 
to forestall the emperor by converting the 
Nubians to Monophysite Christianity (John Eph. 
Eccl. Hist. iv. 1 sqq.). Justinian never wholly 
abandoned the hope of reconciling the Monophy- 
site sects to the main body of the church. A 
recurrence of the Theopaschitic dispute afforded 
the first occasion for decided intervention. The 
formula of Peter the Fuller (vid. supr.), which 
implied that God was crucified, had found a cer- 
tain degree of acceptance in Constantinople, 
especially with the monks and populace. ‘his 
was quite natural, seeing that the church had 
sealed with its approval the use of the term 
Theotokos, “Mother of God.” If birth were 
thus predicated of God, it might seem only con- 
sistent to attribute to Him suffering also and 
death. In the time of Justin (a.p. 519) John 
Maxentius and a band of Scythian . monks 
had demanded official recognition of the Tris- 
agion in its amended forin at Constantinople ; 
and not succeeding there, had applied to pope 
Hormisdas, who, however, pronounced the 
new clause heretical. His successor, John II., 
thought otherwise; and the famous theologian 
Fulgentius Ferrandus expressly maintained the 
doctrine, that one of the Trinity might be said 
to have been born. and crucified. The formula 
gained an increasing hold upon the popular 
mind, until (A.D. 533) Justinian sanctioned it by 
a special edict, doubtless in the hope of satis- 
fying the Monophysites, whose representatives 
had accused their opponents of not confessing 
that “the Lord suffered in the flesh, or that He 
was one of the holy Trinity, nor that the miracles 
and sufferings alike belonged to the same person.” 
Justinian’s. edict ruled “that one member of 
the holy and consubstantial Trinity was cru- 
cified ” (crucifixum unum esse ex sancta et. con- 
substantiali Trinitate), In a.p. 553, the fifth 
general council anathematised those who should 
reject the formula. The orthodox in Syria con- 
tinued to use the Trisagion with the added 
clause, until its rejection by the Quinisext 
council, Can. 81, after which it was peculiar to 
the Monophysites and Monothelites,. This con- 
cession was as fruitless as the various conferences 
which the emperor ordered between the bishops 
of the contending parties. Justinian was swayed 
now in this, now in that direction, according as 
he yielded to the influence of the representatives 
of Monophysitism or orthodoxy. He can hardly 
have been very decided in his adherence to the 
tenets of either, seeing that for thirty years he 
employed the earnest Monophysite John bishop 
of Ephesus as a trusted minister; sending him 
in A.D. 542 to convert the heathen of Asia 
Minor, and in 546 appointing him inquisitor of 
the secret heathen of the capital. 
The Monophysite leaders rallied around Theo- 
dora; the sect organised itself everywhere; An- 
_ thimus, represented as orthodox, was raised by 
her influence to the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople (A.D. 535); Severus resorted thither. Next 
year, pope Agapetus appeared at the Byzantine 
court as envoy of Theodoric the Ostrogoth. + To 
him some of the monks and clergy accused 
Anthimus, Agapetus excommunicated the 
patriarch on his refusal to make an orthodox 
confession, and return to Trapezus, his original 
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see. Justinian’s eyes were opened, Anthimus 
was deposed, and Mennas made patriarch in his 
room.. A home synod of the new patriarch at. 
once condemned Monophysite doctrines, and 
Justinian sanctioned its decrees by a severe | 
enactment, which banished their leaders from 
the capital and other chief cities, and warned 
them to abstain from public functions, and from 
making converts. The writings of Severus were 
doomed to the flames; those who transcribed 
them were to lose the right hand. In Alex- 
andria itself Justinian appointed an orthodox 
patriarch, the abbat Paul. This persecution 
only availed to weaken the Greek empire in the 
East.. The province of Great Armenia, which 
was almost entirely Monophysite, revolted to the 
Persians. Baffled thus far, but not discouraged, the 
empress now begana new intrigue. She secretly 
engaged to secure the popedom for the Roman 
deacon Vigilius, ifhe would pledge himself to sub- 
vert the authority of the council of Chalcedon, and 
declare in writing his sympathy with Anthimus 
and the Monophysite leaders. Silyerius, who . 
had succeeded Agapetus, proving less compliant 
than Vigilius, was banished, and Vigilius elevated 
(A.D. 538). He so far kept faith with Theodora 
as to address to Anthimus, and his friends Theo- 
dosius and Seyerus, an epistle which accorded. . 
with their peculiar sentiments: “me eam fidem 
quam tenetis,” he wrote, “deo adjuvante et 
tenuisse et tenere significo.” And in the con- . 
fession appended to the letter: “non duas | 
Christum confitemur naturas, se ex duabus. 
naturis compositum unum filium, unum Chris- » 
tum, unum Dominum. Qui dicit quia hoc qui- 
dem miracula faciebat, hoc vero passionibus suc- 
cumbebat (pope Leo’s assertion) et non confitetur 
miracula et passiones unius ejusdemque quas 
sponte sua sustinuit carne nobis consubstantiali 
anathema sit!” and so on, But Vigilius was 
cunning enough to beg his correspondents not to 
publish the letter, but rather to pretend sus- 
picion of him, in order to facilitate the fulfil- 
ment of his engagements to the party. This. 
was not quite what the empress had expected. 
But she was not to be disheartened. At. once 
she threw herself upon a new scheme, which 
might at least sow discord in the camp of the — 
enemy. At this time Justinian was greatly under 
the influence of the abbats Domitian and Theodore 
Ascidas of Palestine, whose zeal for the council 
of Chalcedon he had rewarded with episcopal 
honours. Both were Origenists, and their in- 
fluence at court enabled them to protect the 
monks of Palestine, who had adopted the same 
views, against the persecutions of the patriarch 
Peter of Jerusalem. Peter wrote to the emperor, 
complaining of the spread of Origenism. At the - 
same time Pelagius, the pope’s legate at Con- 
stantinople, and the patriarch Mennas urged the 
condemnation of Origen, probably because they 
were jealous of the power of Ascidas. The em- 
peror was only too pleased to play the judge in 
such a cause, Forthwith he ordered Mennas to - 
convene a synod and condemn the departed - 
heretic (cire. A.D. 544), The fifteen anathemas 
against Origen appear to belong to this synod. 
All bishops and abbats were to subscribe them as. 
a condition of consecration. ; 

9. Controversy of the Three Chapters.—Re- 
action against the School of Antioch—Ascidas 
and his friend Domitian outwitted their ad- 
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-versaries by a prompt assent to the synod’s 
decrees. But they could not feel safe until 
they had managed to occupy the heresy-hunting 
' spirit of the emperor with some other object. 
Justinian was engaged upon a book intended to 
further his darling purpose of reconciling the 
Monophysites by answering their objections to 
the decrees of Chalcedon. Ascidas.and Domitian 
assured him that he might dispense with the 
labours of authorship; the condemnation of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, of Theodoret’s writings 
- against Cyril of Alexandria, and of the letter of 
-Ibas bishop of Edessa to Maris of Ardashir, 
would remove all objection to the council from 
the Monophysite apprehension. These three 
writers, as chief representatives of the theology 
- of Antioch, were hateful to the Monophysites ; 
and the empress gladly abetted a plot, which 
sould wound the patriarch Mennas and the 
orthodox party, by a serious though indirect 
blow at the authority of the council of Chalce- 
don, which had expressly pronounced the 
- writings of Theodoret and Ibas to be orthodox. 
Justinian was persuaded, and published (A.D. 
. 544) the famous edict of Tor THREE CHAPTERS 
(rept tpiav. Kepadalwy, De tribus capitulis), 
which anathematised the person and writings of 
Theodore, and the specified works of Theodoret 
and Ibas. The letter of Ibas was offensive to 
the Monophysites, because, while it by no means 
acquitted Nestorius of blame, especially for his 
- opposition to the term Theotokos, it accused the 
_ patriarch Cyril, whom they regarded as infal- 
lible, of Apollinarian heresy. Justinian was 
<areful to add to his edict an anathema upon all 
who should construe it to the prejudice of the 
council of Chalcedon. 
The edict of the Three Chapters was sent to 
all bishops for subscription. The patriarch 
_ Mennas yielded an unwilling assent, to be with- 
drawn if the pope’s decision were adverse. In 
Jike {manner the patriarchs of Antioch, Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria only succumbed to threats of 
deposition. Bribery also was freely employed, 
and the time-serving spirit of the Kastern pre- 
lates is painfully illustrated by their general 
submission to the imperial dictates. On the 
other hand, the African, Illyrian, and Dalmatian 
bishops: were nobly true to their convictions. 
Pontianus wrote to the emperor that the con- 
demned writings were unknown in Africa; but 
in any case he and his brethren could not ac- 
quiesce in laying the curse of the church 
- pon the dead. Justinian now turned to pope 
. Vigilius, who was as destitute of moral courage 
as of theological acumen. In his perplexity the 
. pope appears to have requested the opinion of 
the famous Fulgentius Ferrandus, deacon of 
Ferrandus, writing to the Roman 
- deacons Pelagius: and Anatolius, pronounced 
against the edict of the Three Chapters, mainly 
on the three grounds (1) that there could be no 
_ question of the authority-of general councils ; 
their decrees were inviolable; (2) that deceased 
. brethren are beyond human judgment, and that 
stumbling-blocks should not on their account be 
. thrown in the way of the living; (8) that no 
_ individual ought to compass for his own writing, 
- by many subscriptions, an authority which the 
church concedes to Scripture alone. In A.D. 547 
» Justinian. summoned the vacillating pope to 
. Constantinople. There Vigilius was terrified 
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into condemning the Three Chapters in a docu- 
ment called the Judicatum, reserving, however, 
in all things the authority of Chalcedon. A 
synod of Western bishops was now convoked (a.n. 
548), which Justinian hoped to sway through 
the pope, who was himself naturally anxious to 
obtain their countenance. The African bishops 
proved obstinate, though Vigilius managed to 
get seventy signatures for his Judicatwm. 
Thereupon Facundus, bishop of Hermiane, pre- 
sented to the emperor his Pro defensione /II. 
Capitulorum, a spirited work in which he con- 
demned that arbitrary dogmatism which was the 
bane of the Greek church, and protested equally 
against state interference in matters of conscience, 
and the servility of the Eastern bishops. 

Soon afterwards the synod of North Africa 
excommunicated the pope for his doings in the 
matter of the Three Chapters. Vigilius then 
begged the emperor to convene a general council, 
and, pending its decision, to allow him to with- 
draw the Judicatum. As the price of this con- 
cession, Justinian exacted a stringent oath, that 
Vigilius would abide by his condemnation of the 
Three Chapters. The same year (A.D. 551) the 
emperor issued a second edict, quoting and con- 
demning Theodore of Mopsuestia, but declaring 
that no slight was thereby cast upon the credit 
of Chalcedon. Vigilius refused subscription, and 
excommunicated all who should subscribe. The 
barren strife had outlasted eight years, when 
the fifth oecumenical council met at Constanti- 
nople under the presidency of the patriarch 
Eutychius. The pope held aloof, but promised 
within twenty days to furnish the emperor with 
his final decision. This he did in his Constitutum 
ad imperatorem, which ruled (1) that though the 
extracts from Theodore of Mopsuestia were here- 
tical, it was impossible to condemn a writer who 
had died in the communion of the church: (2) 
that to condemn the works of Theodoret and 
Ibas, which had received the sanction of Chal- 
cedon, would be to impair the authority of that 
council. Thereupon the council then sitting 
broke off communion with the pope, and ratified 
all the emperor’s recent decrees. Theodore and 
his writings and followers were anathematised, 
and the curse was extended to the obnoxious 
works of Theodoret and Ibas. The writers were 
spared because the council of Chalcedon had 
absolved them. The question of Origenism was 
not raised in a council in which the leading 
spirit was Theodore <Ascidas, The unhappy 
Vigilius now finally submitted, formally 
condemned the Three Chapters, and assented 
to the decrees of the synod, as a condition of 
being permitted to return to Rome. He died on 
the way at Syracuse (A.D. 555). \ His successor 
Pelagius at once recognised the late council, 
owing to which some of the Western bishops 
cast off his communion, a schism which was 
only healed by Gregory the Great. 

The weary quarrel was at an end, but Jus- 
tinian was as far-as ever from the attainment of 
his purpose, the reunion of the Monophysites 
with the general body of the church. The council 
of Chalcedon remained an insuperable barrier 
between the two camps. The emperor had 
evinced a leaning towards Monophysite concep- 
tions by sanctioning their addition to the Tris- 
agion (A.D, 533), as well as a similar formula of 
the fifth council. In the year of his death (A.D. 
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565) he issued a stringent edict in favour of 


Aphthartodocetism, and deposed utychius 
patriarch of Constantinople for his resistance to 
the measure, Further persecution was inter- 
rupted by the emperor’s decease. His successor 
Justin IL. (A.D. 565-578), who was likewise anxious 
for religious unity, issued an edict commanding 
the cessation of all further dispute (A.D. 565), and 
behaved mildly to the Monophysites until the 
sixth year of his reign, when he sanctioned the 
violent repressive measures of John Scholasticus, 
whose zeal against |heresy appears to have been 
inspired by the ambition of reducing all the pre- 
lates of the East into dependence on the patri- 
archate of Constantinople, Churches were razed, 
' bishops and clergy thrown into prison, monks 
and nuns forced into communion with their per- 
secutors by the expedient of thrusting the conse- 
crated bread between their teeth. The violence 
of the persecution is vividly set forth in the pages 
of the Monophysite historian John of Ephesus. 
The same writer shews very clearly the strength 
of the sect both at the capital and elsewhere. 
Not only were the empress Sophia and her house- 
hold Monophysites, but many members of the 
senate and the upper classes also. The persecu- 
tion lulled some time before the death of Scho- 
lasticus, but was renewed by the restored 
patriarch Eutychius (A.D. 577). The Caesar 
Tiberius had been vainly importuned by John 
Scholasticus to take part in it; but upon his 
elevation to the throne (A.D. 578), being falsely 
suspected of Arian views, he was driven in 
self-defence into publishing an edict for the sup- 
pression of heresy, under colour of which the 
Monophysites again suffered cruelly. Tiberius 
had a plan for restoring union, but his wife 
hated the schismatics. While the emperor’s 
attention was absorbed by his foreign wars, the 
patriarch Hutychius was left to take his own 
course with the Monophysites. One of his 
measures was the exaction from all new bishops 
of an oath to discontinue the use of the ob- 
noxious clause of the Trisagion, which led to 
much disturbance in Syria and Asia Minor, His 
successor, John the Faster (a.D. 582), refused to 
persecute. 

From the time of Justinian and his immediate 
successors, the Monophysites have remained in 
formal schism from the orthodox Eastern church. 
They owe their ecclesiastical organisation in 
Syria to the unwearied labours of Jacob, called 
al-Baradai and Zanzalus, who for upwards of 
thirty years (A.D. 541-578) wandered from 
place to place, sometimes in the disguise of a 
beggar, ordaining clergy, reconciling the feuds, 
and reviving the courage of his fellow-believers. 
[Jacozus Barapaxvs, | Theodosius, the exiled 
patriarch of Alexandria, who for thirty years 
lived at Constantinople under the patronage of 
the empress Theodora, and until his death (A.p. 
567) exercised a paramount influence upon his 
party in Egypt and elsewhere, suggested the 
revival of the Monophysite patriarchate ‘of 
Antioch in the person of Paul of Asia. This was 
done by Jacob and his bishops; and the titular 
patriarch of Antioch has ever since been the 
recognised head of the Monophysite church of 
Syria. Subordinate to him was a functionary 


called the Maphrian (1123280), who had 


special charge of the district round Tekrit. 
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In Armenia the council of Chalcedon was ana- 
thematised by the synod of Tovin (Thiven, Twin, 
Tiben, Dovin), A.D. 536. The imperial persecu- 
tions drove the Monophysites into the arms of 
Persia. In a.p. 571 the Armenians revolted 
against Khosru Nushirwan, fa consequence of 
the Magian attempts to compel them to renounce 
Christianity. But in a.p. 578 they were again 
reduced to submission, The Armenian church 
belongs to the Julianist species of Monophysitism. 
[ARMENTANS.] 

In Egypt, their indigenous home, the Mono- 
physites constituted the dominant church. The 
adherents of Chalcedon, although supported by 
the state, were too few to appear more than a sect 
of Melchites (“King’s men,” i.e. “ Imperialists ”), 
The Monophysites materially assisted the Mu- 
hammadan conquest of Egypt (A.D. 640), and 
were rewarded with possession of the churches 
and recognition as the legitimate Christian com- 
munion. ‘The authority of their patriarch stil] 
extends over the Ethiopian church of Abyssinia. 
(Copric Cuurcu.] The faith which has sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of ages in Syria, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia is that of Severus. The Julianists 
had disappeared from the two former countries 
by the 9th century; they still had a patriarch 
in the latter, a.p. 798. 

10. Further development of the sects.—Con- 
clusion—It was hardly possible for logic to ac- 
quiesce in the middle position of Severianism. 
Accordingly Stephen Niobes, a sophist of Alex- 
andria, insisted on a thorough-going Mono- 
physitism, teaching that the union abolished 
all distinction even of the essences (obctat) of 
the two natures. “Hither we must maintain 
a perfect unity; or if we suppose a difference in 
Christ, we grant also a duality of natures, and 
so agree with the Chalcedonians.” Niobes won 
over the two Syrian monks, Probus and John 
Barbar, who had accompanied their patriarch 
Peter of Callinicus to Alexandria. The two con- 
verts actively disseminated his doctrine in that 
city, until the patriarch Damianus expelled 
them, when, returning to the East, they found 
great success in the cloisters, and induced the 
patriarch Peter to hold a synod at Guba to con- 
sider their tenets. The synod pronounced against 
Niobes and his followers, the Nroprres; and in 
its name Peter wrote a treatise asserting 
Severianism as the orthodox faith, and ruling 
that the two natures remained distinct even 
after the union, yet without number and without 
separation. John and Probus now declared for 
Chalcedon; and after Peter’s death (A.D. 591), 
they argued their new cause with such zeal as 
to bring over many monks and even some whole 
towns to Dyophysitism. 


In the reign of Justin II. arose the so-called : 


TRITHEITES. Their founder was Johannes Asku- 


nages (: Lb sc00}) (“ Bottle-shoes”), an 


obscure philosopher, whom Justinian banished 
from Constantinople. Barhebraeus quotes him 
thus: “I confess one nature of Christ, the 
Incarnate Word; but in the Trinity I reckon 
the natures and substances and godheads accord- 
ing to the number of the persons.” This 
doctrine was developed by the famous Aris- 
totelian commentator Johannes Philoponus. He 
conceived the essence (obcla) of the deity as a 
species, and the divine persons (éroardceis) as 
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the individuals included under it. The doctrine 
of the Tritheites was a logical deduction from 
the common Monophysite belief, that every pivots 
involves an imdéoracis; everything that really 
exists, exists as an individual. Further, the 
church having sanctioned the formula, “ One of 
the persons of the Trinity was crucified,” it was 
natural to conceive of the other two persons 
after the analogy of the person of Christ, which 
was an approach to the Tritheite standpoint. 

The monk Athanasius, a grandson of Theo- 
dora, and Conon bishop of Tarsus, were the 
heads of the two sections into which the Tri- 
theites afterwards divided on the question of 
the resurrection of the dead. 

Philoponus had written a treatise to prove 
that “there is no resurrection for these bodies, 
but other bodies are created, which come to the 
resurrection in their stead.” He appears to 
have held that both the matter and the form 
(An—eldos) of the body perish in the grave. 
Athanasius and the ATHANASIANS or PHILO- 
PONISTs accepted this doctrine ; Conon and the 
ConoNITES anathematised it and its advocates. 
Justin ordered a discussion between Conon and 
Eugenius on the one side and the chiefs of the 
Severians on the other, before the patriarch, 
John Scholasticus. The Cononites were defeated, 
and their leader Conon subsequently underwent a 
long imprisonment in Palestine. On his release he 
spread his doctrine in the provinces of Syria, 
Cilicia, Isauria, and Cappadocia. Theodosius the 
Severian ex-patriarch of Alexandria wrote against 
the Cononites; Eutychius of Constantinople 
actively persecuted them; Damianus of Alexan- 
dria excommunicated them.» They were unable 
to make permanent head against the opposition 
of the main body of the Monophysites them- 
selves. Later, Damianus, who from A.D. 577 
was the Severian patriarch of Alexandria, him- 
self became known as an heresiarch in his own 
communion. He distinguished God per se (aird- 
eos), or the substance (mature) of God, from 
the three persons of the Trinity, and so was 
taken to assert four gods. He and his followers 
were accordingly styled TETRATHEITES or TETRA- 
pires. The latter were also known as Damra- 
nites, from their founder, and ANGELITES, from 
the town of Angelium. Peter of Callinicus, 
whom Damianus had appointed patriarch of 
Antioch in the lifetime of the patriarch Paul 
(A.D. 581)—a step which led to a long and bitter 
schism between the Monophysites—wrote against 
the views of Damianus, which were perhaps of a 
Sabellian character. Assemani gives a passage 
in which Damianus quotes the following from 
St. Gregory Nazianzen: “In divine worship we 
speak of one substance and three Persons. The 
former expression denotes the nature of deity, 
the latter the properties of the three Persons.” 


Hence he infers L40,a\no Wop\a > 
oud] Woaro Waoeao, ic. “The 


Unbegottenhood, and the Begottenhood, and the 
Processiveness are the Persons.” Thus Damianus 
identified each person of the Godhead with its 
characteristic property or differentia. Against 
this view, Peter urged that as each Person 
has several properties, Damian ought consist- 
ently to multiply the Persons. John of Ephesus 
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describes him as an unlearned and foolish man, 
but says nothing of his heresy, which must 
therefore have been broached later than a.p. 
585. 

The conflict between the opposed tendencies 
of Monophysitism and Dyophysitism may be 
regarded as necessary to the working out of a 
sound Christology. Starting from the concep- 
tion of a duality of natures, the adherents of 
Chalcedon endeavoured to demonstrate their 
unity in the sphere of the person; their oppo- 
nents, while insisting upon the unity of Christ, 
were in great part led to the recognition of an 
essential difference within the sphere of the one 
incarnate nature. The two methods were com- 
plementary. Moreover, the process of doctrinal 
evolution could hardly have dispensed with the 
metaphysical training and acute logical discern- 
ment which the Aristotelian Monophysites 
brought to bear upon the questions in dispute. 
Severus, Xenaias, John Philoponus, were thinkers 
of no mean dialectical skill. Indeed, in their 
scientific enforcement of the Monophysite idea, 
they sometimes had the advantage of their 
orthodox antagonists. As between the Severians 
and the church, the argument rather concerned 
right use of terms than truth of conceptions. 
The wavering and uncertain connotation of such 
expressions as gUois, trdcracis, ovola, made it 
very difficult for disputants to come to an under- 
standing. Still the general question was by no 
means a mere logomachy ; for it involved the 
explanation of a wonderful fact, the objective 
reality of which was taken for granted by both 
sides, viz. the union of God and man in the 
person of Christ. The Monophysites argued 
that tots denotes what is common to all the 
members of a genus. But this common some- 
thing (owdy 71) only exists as individual ; apart 
from some member of the genus it cannot be 
said to exist at all. So, then, neither the divine 
nor the human vats can exist except as indivi- 
dualised. The Monophysites called the indivi- 
dualised gio1s an drdoracis. If, then, with the 
Chalcedonians we assert two natures in Christ 
after the union, we thereby assert two hypo- 
stases in Him, like the Nestorians. They there- 
fore concluded that the two natures combined to 
form one new and wholly unique nature, viz. 4 
Xpictérns, the Christhood or theanthropic nature, 
and this new $vois, of course, only existed as 
individualised in the actual Christ. On the 
other hand, the Dyophysites rightly saw in a 
union within the sphere of the natures a lurking 
danger of transmutation or mixture. They 
dreaded the Docetic and Apollinarian element in 
the conception of their adversaries, and they 
taught that the human nature was not, indeed, 
dvurécraros ; it inhered in the divine hypostasis. 
But this was really marring the perfection of 
the humanity, and assuming a mixture in the 
sphere of the person like that which Monophy- 
sites assumed in the sphere of the nature. . In 
fact, the contending parties were not far apart, 
when they, from different points of view, agreed 
in depriving the human nature of a proper self, 
making it merely an attribute or cluster of 
attributes taken on by the Logos (the opinion of 
Cyril). 

Sources.—The documents in Mansi, Concilia, 
vi.-ix. ; Niceph. Callist. Hist. Hecl.; Evagr. Hist. 
Eccl.; The book of Timotheus (Aelurus) against 
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the Council of Chalcedon, MS. Br. Mus. Add. 
12,156; John of Ephesus, Third part of Dccl. 
Wist.; the Syriac MSS. of Severus and Philo- 
xenus (see Wright’s Catalogue); Liberatus, Bre- 
viarium (apud Mansi, ix.); Zacharias Rhetor 
ap. Land. Anecd. Syr. iii.; Facund. Hermianens. 
pro Defens. ITI. Capit., Gall. xi., and 665, sqq.; 
Fulgent. Ferrand. Pro tribus Capit. ibid. ; Leontius 
Byzant. de Sectis, and contra Butych. et Nestor. 
Galland, xii.; Procopius, Theophanes. 
Works.—Walch, Gesch. der Ketzer, vi. vii. 
vili.; Baur, Lehre v, d. Dreieinigheit und Mensch- 
werdung Gottes, ii.; the Church Histories of 
Neander, Gieseler, Hase, Kurtz; Mai, Nov. Coll. 
Vu. i.; Gieseler’s Commentatio qua Monophysi- 
tarum veterum variae de Christi persona opiniones 
etc. illustrantur ; Hagenbach, Dogmengeschichte ; 
Dorner’s Doctrine of the Person of Christ, a 
work to which the writer is specially indebted ; 
Assemani, Bibl. Or. ii.; Milman, Lat. Christ. ii.; 
Gibbon, ch. xlvii.; the articles in Herzog, Wetzer 
and Welte, Lichtenberger. (C. J. B.J 


MOoNOTHELITISM, 


(The adherents of this view are called by 
Johan. Dam. Movodeajjira, cf. Stephanus ed. 
Dindorf. sv. MovoOedirat is a bad reading of 
Euthymius in Fab. Bib. Grace. viii. 333. Milman 
and others call this party Monothelitism.) 
This name designates not so much a sect 
without the church as a controversy which 
raged within its borders. It was simply a 
evelopment of the Monophysite controversy. 
As the Oriental mind pondered upon the union 
of the divine and human natures in Christ, it 
perceived that it was Jogically necessary to hold 
that Christ had but one will, and that, a divine 
will, if the Monophysite conception were correct, 
and He had but one nature and that, a divine 
nature, This controversy had also its own 
issues, and they, very important and far-reach- 
ing. It paved the way for the schism between 
Hast and West, exaggerating and deepening the 
jealousy between Rome and Constantinople, 
which uniformly took opposite sides in this 
struggle; while, again, it led up to the Icono- 
clastic disputes, which occupied the whole of the 
8th century as Monothelitism occupied the 7th. 
{Iconoctasm.] Monothelitism originated in poli- 
tics. Heraclius was engaged in his great strugele 
with Chosroes and the Persian Empire, which 
terminated in his triumph, A.D, 628, wherein he 
felt the manifold evils which resulted from the 
religious feuds which desolated the empire. To 
reconcile, therefore, the Eutychian or Mono- 
physite party to the orthodox he held several 
conferences with leaders of the former party, 
trusting largely to his own theological powers 
to effect a reconciliation. The precise date of 
the birth of Monothelitism is surrounded with 
much obscurity. Thus Theophanes in his Chrono- 
graph. i. 506, asserts that the heresy originated 
in a conference at Hierapolis in Syria, between 
the emperor and Athanasius, sixth Jacobite 
patriarch of Antioch (Le Quien, Oriens Christ. 
ii. 1361). The emperor promised him the throne 
of the orthodox patriarchate if he would admit 


the authority of the Chalcedonian synod. He: 


then admitted his belief in two’ natures, but 
skilfully invited the emperor to determine Tept 
ahs évepyelas kat ray OeAnudrwy whether he 


r 
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should assert two or one.’ The emperor being 
puzzled consulted Sergius patriarch of Constan- 
tinople and Cyrus of Phasis (Cyrus (4)]. Both 
of them agreed to the doctrine of one will and 
one energy. On the other hand the libellus of 
Stephen bishop of Dora, r at the Lateran 
council, A.D. 649, asserts that it was Theodore 
of Pharan who started this heresy (Mansi, x. 
891-902), while the patriarch Sergius presents 
us with another and more reliable version of the 
story. Writing to the pope Honorius to. secure 
his co-operation as against Sophronius and the 
Dyothelites, he gives us his account of the origin 
of the controversy. During the Persian war, 
Heraclius being in Armenia, Paul, a follower of 
the heretic Severus, entered into controversy 
with the emperor, whose theological skill the 
patriarch praises. This conference was probably 
held at Theodosiopolis in Armenia, a.p. 622. 
The emperor there spoke of the one energy in 
Christ. Some time after, the emperor being at 
Phasis, he consulted Cyrus the bishop about the 
doctrine of one will and one energy. Cyrus 
being in doubt, the emperor commanded him to 
consult Sergius whether any of the fathers had 
ever used such an expression. Sergius replied 
by sending various passages which seemed to 
support this view, and specially some extracts 
from an alleged epistle sent by one of his pre- 
decessors Mennas to pope Vigilius. These vary- 
ing accounts may all be true. Monothelitism was 
in the air, and the question may haye been raised 
in various quarters about the same time, It is 
impossible, however, now to determine the exact 
sequence of events amid which it originated, 
or to settle exactly its chronology, though 
Hefele attempts to do so in his History of the 
Councils (Sec. 292; cf. Pagi, ad annum 627 sqq.). 
We can only say for certain that prior to the 
year A.D. 629 the controversy was firmly esta- 
blished. We may now divide its history into 
four periods. 

I. A.D. 623-638, when the question chiefly 
discussed was whether we are to assume only 
one encrgy in Christ with the Monophysites and 
Monothelites, or two energies with the orthodox. 
The effect of this view was, as Dorner remarks, 
the Monothelites held that the deity of Christ 
alone was active, the humanity being completely 
passive. 

IL. a.p. 638-648. This second stage was in- 
augurated by pope Honorius. He asserted that 
there were two natures in Christ, each working 
in its own way, each with its own évépyera, but 
only one will, which he assigns to the personality 
of Christ. During this period Monothelitism was 
dominant in the Hast, while, after Honorius, it 
was vigorously opposed in the West. 

III. A.D. 649-680. During the greater portion 
of this period Monothelitism was dominant in the 
East, while the West continued its opposition. 
The emperors attempted to break down the 
opposition by treating it as rebellion. From the 
year 677, however, a change came, and Con- 
stantinus Pogonatus began to treat with the 
pope about the meeting of the sixth general 
council, which assembled in A.p; 680, and con- 
demned Monothelitism. 

IV. The revival of Monothelitism for a short 
period under the emperor Philip, a.p. 711. 

i. During the earliest period, a.p. 623-638, 
Egypt was in the first instance the great centre of 
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interest. There the Monophysite party had rent 
the church asunder. The schism, in fact, was 
so deep that it threatened dire political danger 
to the empire in the conflict with the Saracens 
which was just then impending. (Cf. on this 
point art. on Copric Cuurcu in t. I. pp. 666, 667.) 
Cyrus, therefore, the trusted friend and coun- 
sellor of Heraclius, was sent thither as patriarch 
in A.D. 630, when the emperor was reorganising 
the empire after his great struggle against the 
Persians. [Cyrus (4).] The object of his ele- 
vation was simply to effect the union of the 
Monophysite with the Catholic party. This is 
manifest from a letter in which Cyrus tells 
’ Sergius of the union which he had accomplished 
and which he entirely ascribes to the instructions 
and advice of the emperor and the patriarch 
himself (Mansi, t. ix. p. 562). The date of 
this union was June A.D. 633, At that time, 
however, two monks, Maximus, from the monas- 
tery of Chrysopolis near Constantinople, and 
Sophronius, from the monastery of St. Theodosius 
in Palestine, were tarrying in Egypt, whither 
they had fled some time previously through fear 
of the Persians. These men became afterwards 
the leading opponents of Monothelitism. Indeed, 
the most careful and logical expositions of the 
orthodox system will be found in the writings 
and disputations of St. Maximus [Maximus]. 
Sophronius inaugurated the opposition. Maxi- 
tous describes (Opp. t. ii. p. 75, and in Mansi, x. 
690) his action at the synod of Alexandria, 
where the nine articles of union were adopted. 
Both of them were tarrying at the time in Egypt. 
As soon as they heard of the proposed union they 
resorted at once to Alexandria, where Sophronius 
rushed into the assembly, and with strong cries 
and tears, rolling himself on the pavement, 
besought them to reject the articles which had 
been read for their information by the patriarch’s 
command, who evidently wished to secure the 
co-operation and assent of men so distinguished 
for orthodoxy. Sophronius repudiated them, 
however, as being equivalent to the heresy of 
Apollinaris. He specially objected to the seventh 
article, which laid down that ‘one and the same 
Christ had performed His divine and human 
actions by one theandric operation as St. Dionysius 
taught,” referring to an expression of the Pseudo- 
Areopagite in Ep. ad Caium 3, 4 (cf. Schol. 
Maximi in app. Opp. Joh. Scot. Erigen. p. 58 
sqq. Oxon. 1681). Failing in his opposition at 
Alexandria, Sophronius departed to Constanti- 
nople, where he endeayoured to bring over 
Sergius to his views, but in vain. Sergius, like 
Cyrus and the emperor, was far more anxious 
about the political union and strength of the 
empire than about exact orthodoxy. Sergius, 
however, for peace sake consented to cease all 
discussion upon the disputed points. Sophronius 
returned home to Palestine, where he was soon 
chosen patriarch of Jerusalem, A.D. 633 or 634, 
Sergius seems at once to have recognised in his 
election a threatening danger to the union which 
had been accomplished. He therefore, without 
waiting to receive formal notice of Sophronius’s 
elevation, wrote a long epistle to pope Honorius 
detailing the history of the whole dispute, and 
appealing to him for assistance in maintaining 
peace. ‘This letter isa most important document 
for the early history of the movement. It will 
be found in Mansi, xi. 530. We ‘possess two 
CHRIST. BIOGR.—VOL. IV, 
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letters of the pope to Sergius. The first is the 
immediate reply to the letter of Sergius men- 
tioned above. In it he sanctions the course 
adopted by Sergius and Cyrus. In Mansi, xi. 
579-582, we have a fragment of a further letter 
from Honorius to Sergius, Sophronius, upon 
his election, issued, as usual with bishops, a 
synodical epistle, ypdupara evOporiotind, as it 
was technically called. In it he professed his 
own faith and made a fierce attack upon his 
opponents. ‘This is one of the ablest and earliest 
expositions of the Dyothelite point of view. It 
will be found in Mansi, xi, 459-510. He 
specially insists, as in /. c. 486, that unless the 
distinction between the human and divine wills 
and modes of working be maintained, the incar- 
nation will be resolved ‘into a mere docetic 
phantasm. Furthermore, he recognised equally 
with Sergius the importance of securing the 
support of the great patriarch of the West. He 
therefore despatched envoys to Rome to state his 
case. In the second epistle of Honorius to Ser- 
gius (Mansi, xi. 579-582) the pope informs the 
latter of their arrival and of the counsel he had . 
sent Sophronius, advising him to observe the 
rule of silence upon the whole question. Both 
these letters of the pope were ordered to be 
burnt by the sixth general council. The reply 
of Constantinople to the synodical epistle of 
Sophronius was the publication A.D. 638 of the 
Ecthesis [EcrHests], which, though nominally 
an imperial edict, was really the work of the 
patriarch alone, as Heraclius himself tells us in 
a letter written to pope John IV. in a.p. 641 
(Mansi, xi. 9). A careful study of its contents de- 
monstrates this, as it merely reiterates the views 
and expressions urged by Sergius in his letter to 
the pope. The Ecthesis was read in the third 
session of the Lateran council, a.p. 649, and will 
be found in Mansi, x. 991. It left the contro- 
versy in this position : it prohibited the use of the 
expressions one “ energy ” or two “energies,” but 
was clearly favourable to the Monothelite view. 
The issue of the Ecthesis terminates the first 
stage of the controversy. ii. The second period 
extends from A.D. 638-648. We cannot within 
our limits trace the progress of the controversy 
from year to year as is done in works specially 
devoted to the subject, like Combefis, Hist. 
Haeresis Monothelit., to which we must refer the 
reader anxious to make a fuller acquaintance 
with its details. Having discussed at some 
length the documents which opened the debate 
on either side, we can now merely indicate the 
principal events of its history. The leading 
figure of our second period is Maximus. The 
details of his personal history are given under 
his name. He was, as we have seen, the personal 
friend and devoted ally of Sophronius. He was 
aman of the highest character, who had sur- 
rendered the most splendid prospects for con- 
science’ sake, and by the devotion of a long life, 
and finally by a martyr’s death, proved the 
reality and depth of his convictions. His writ- 
ings too, which are very extensive, show him to 
have been a man of deep and subtle thought. 
As the letter of Sophronius was the leading 
document on the Catholic side in the first period, 
the discussion of Maximus with Pyrrhus holds 
the same position in the second. By the year 
642 most of the earlier leaders had passed from 
this earthly scene, as Honorius and Sergius in 
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638, Heraclius and Cyrusin 641. Into the place 
of the patriarch Sergius, Pyrrhus abbat of the 
monastery .of Chrysopolis was chosen. It was 
_ to this monastery Maximus belonged, and over 
it was he now called to preside as successor of 
Pyrrhus.* This latter prelate was deposed in 
641 and driven into Africa, whither he was 
followed by Maximus in 645, who had become so 
alarmed at the progress of heresy that he left his 
monastery to seek the help of the pope. Finding 
that Pyrrhus was spreading his views in Africa, 
he challenged him to a public discussion, which 
took. place in July 645, in presence of the 
African bishops and of Gregory prefect of the 
province. This discussion is very valuable for 
its historical details as well as for its logical 
exposition of the orthodox view. Pyrrhus 
' opened the discussion by asserting, that as there 
was but one person in Christ so there was but 
one will, will being attached to personality. If 
there were two wills in Him, then there. must 
have been two persons. Maximus, on the other 
hand, maintains that will is an essential part of 
either nature, the human or the divine, and 
necessary to its perfection. As Christ then had 
two perfect natures, He must have had two wills 
and two modes of working. The discussion is a 
very lengthened one, It will be found in Mansi 
x. 710-760, and in the collected works of 
Maximus. It was successful for the time in the 
apparent conversion of Pyrrhus, who accompanied 
Maximus to Rome, and was reconciled to the 
papal see. His conversion was merely dictated 
by political motives. Gregory the prefect of 
Africa was plotting a revolt. The pope was 
throwing all his influence upon his side as an 
upholder of orthodoxy, and Pyrrhus hoped to 
regain his patriarchal throne through their 
means. Some time after, being disappointed in his 
hopes, he returned to his former Monothelitism. 
Maximus remained at Rome for several years, 
and took part in the Lateran synod of 649. 
Another leading champion of this period on the 
orthodox side was Stephen bishop of Dora, the 
friend of Sophronius and his delegate to the pope. 
He presented a treatise on the subject under 
debate to the Lateran synod, which is valuable 
for some of its historical details. Itis contained 
in Mansi, x. 891. The second period terminated 
with the excommunication of Pyrrhus the ex- 
patriarch, and of Paul the actual patriarch, of 
Constantinople, in a synod held at Rome by pope 
Theodore A.D, 648, when the indignant pope 
signed the sentence of excommunication with the 
consecrated wine of the Eucharist. The emperor 
and the patriarch Paul, on the other hand, 
issued in the same year the Type, an imperial 
edict which, in a more moderate shape than the 
Ecthesis, re-imposed silence upon the controver- 
sialists under the severest penalties, 

Ill. a.p. 649-680. 

The third period at its opening saw Mono- 
thelitism dominant, at its termination saw it 
overthrown, The history of so complete a re- 
volution is very interesting, proving the power 
of ideas when supported by faith and enthusiasm 
as against movements which rely, as did Mono- 


* The question whether Maximus was successor of 

Pyrrhus, or whether Pyrrhus was ever abbat of Chry- 

- sopolis, is, disputed one, Cf. Pagi ad ann. 642, 15 
Hefele, 2. ¢. sec. 303. 
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thelitism, upon the civil power alone ; for Mono- 
thelitism, it must never be forgotten, from theday 
of its birth revelled in the full sunshine of im- 
perial favour, while Dyothelitism had to struggle 
with every earthly force arrayed against it. 
Dyotheiitism produced its martyrs, its Martin L., 
its Maximus, its Anastasii. Monothelitism was 
simply a statesman’s device, which collapsed 
when deprived of civil support, because devoid 
of any innate life of its own. This third period 
opens with the meeting of the Lateran council 
at Rome in the year 649, convoked by pope 
Martin L., who was chosen pope in July of the 
same year in succession to Theodore. He had 
been, prior to his election, Apocrisiarius of 
the Roman see at the imperial court, where 
he had ample experience of the intolerance 
of the Monothelite party. Immediately upon 
his consecration he convoked a synod almost 
entirely composed of Italian bishops, which met 
on Oct. .5, and continued its sittings till Oct..31. 
The transactions of this synod, as contained in 
Mansi, t. x., embody many documents. valuable 
for the earlier history of Monothelitism, as the 
Libellus of Stephen of Dora, extracts from the 
writings of Theodore of Pharan, one of the ear- 
liest and ablest exponents of Monothelitism, copies 
of the Lethesis and Type, letters of Sergius and 
Cyrus. This synod published a creed, which was 
identical with that of Chalcedon, with the addi- 
tion of the following words bearing on the ques- 
tion at issue: “ Credimus et duas ejusdem sicuti 
naturas unitas inconfuse, ita et duas naturales 
voluntates divinam et humanam, et duas natu- 
rales operationes, divinam et humanam, in appro- 
batione perfecta et indiminuta, eundem veraciter 
esse perfectum Deum, et hominem perfectum, 
eundem atque unum Dominum nostrum et Deum 
J. Ch., utpote volentem et operantem divine et 
humane nostram salutem.” This decision was 
further elaborated by the council in twenty 
canons, setting forth their own Christological 
conception and anathematising the opposite error. 
The acts of this synod were sent broadcast 
throughout Christendom, while a special letter 
was sent to the emperor, Constans IL, calling 
upon him to reject his! Monothelite advisers and 
to submit to the decision of the Roman council. 
The emperor, however, had no such: intention. 
During the very sessions of the synod he sent 
the exarch of Ravenna, Olympius, to arrest: pope 
Martin, to force the Roman church to accept 
the Type and observe silence upon the contro- 
verted points. When Olympius failed, he sent 
a more determined man, who arrested the pope 
in 653 and conducted him to Constantinople, 
where he was consigned to a miserable imprison- 
ment. After various attempts to shake his 
determination, he was banished to the Crimea, 
where he died amid the glory of martyrdom, 
Sept. 16, 655. At the same time Maximus and 
his two disciples, the Anastasii, were arrested at 
Rome, where their intellectual intluence on the 
Dyothelite side had been very great. They were 
also brought to Constantinople and tried, chiefly 
on politica] grounds. Maximus was accused of 
bringing about the capture of Egypt, Alexandria, 
and Africa by the Saracens, by inducing Peter 
prefect of Numidia to withhold his troops when 
ordered by Heraclius to, advance to the aid of - 
the invaded districts, on the plea that the em- 
peror was a heretic. Space would fail to tell 
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of the debates, trials, tortures, and exiles of 
Maximus and his friends. Let it suffice to say 
that they too, after suffering mutilation of the 
tongue and right hand, were banished to the 
Lazian district, where Maximus died a martyr 
to his consistency on Aug. 13, 662. The energy 
displayed in this persecution availed to secure 
silence for a time. Vitalian and Adeodatus, 
popes from 657-676, even joined in communion 
with Constantinople, and had their names in- 
scribed in its diptychs, a favour conceded’ to no 
Roman pope since Honorius. But a change was 
coming over the prospects of Monothelitism in the 
midst of its apparent prosperity. Constantinus 
Pogonatus, or the Bearded, reversed the imperial 
tradition, embraced the Catholic: view of the 
controversy, and issued a summons for a general 
council, which accordingly met and established 
Dyothelitism as the creed of the universal church. 
{Consrantinus V.] This sixth general council 
was, as Milman remarks, a triumph and a humi- 
liation for the Roman see, since while it esta- 
blished the faith for which it had so long 
struggled, it at the same’ time condemned Hono- 
rius, a former pope, as an excommunicated heretic, 
a condemnation which pope Leo II. himself, when 
announcing the decisions of the council to the 
kings of the West, glories in and ratifies (cf. 
Milman’s Latin Christianity, lib. iv. cap. 6). 

The acts of this general council will be found 
in Mansi, t. xi. They are discussed at consider- 
able length by Hefele in his History of the 
Councils. 

IV. a.p. 711-713. : 

The fourth period of the controversy embraces 
only two years. The emperor Justinian II. was 
_ acrue] tyrant buta supporter of the Catholic side. 
He was deposed and murdered by his army, and 
Philippicus Bardanes chosen into his place. He 
had been reared in the Monothelite faith, which 
he at once proceeded to re-establish. He removed 
even before his entry into Constantinople the 
picture of the sixth general council, which had 
been attached to the wall of the imperial palace, 
between the fourth and sixth guardhouses (scho- 
lae), He restored to the diptychs the names of 
Honorius, Sergius, and the others excommuni- 
cated by the council, and finally, after deposing 
the Catholic patriarch, Cyrus, and substituting 
in his place John, a Monothelite, he summoned 
a synod, which, after the manner of Constanti- 
nople, obediently ratified the imperial wishes. 
The emperor then called upon pope Constantine 
to accept the change. The pope at once refused, 
and, backed by the Roman people, declared the 
emperor a heretic and removed his name from the 
diptychs and his portrait out of the churches. 
This reaction, however, lasted only two years, as 
Philip was deposed at the feast: of Pentecost, A.D. 
713, after which we hear no more of Monothel- 
itism, The interest indeed attaching to the ab- 
stract question was henceforth swallowed up by 
‘the more practical and pressing Iconoclastic con- 
troversy, which very controversy was indeed, as 
we remarked at the beginning, another branch 
out of the root of Monophysitism. [Icono- 
CLASM. | 

The Monothelite party is now represented by 
the Maronites of the Lebanon, who united them- 
selves to the Roman communion, A.D. 1182. The 
term Maronite was generally used in the East to 
express the Monothelite party. Eutychius, 
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Elmacin, and other Eastern authors refer the 
origin of Monothelitism to a certain Syrian monk, 
one Maro, who lived under the emperor Maurice. 
towards the end of the 6th century (Renaudot, 
Patr. Alexand. p. 149). The reputation of Maro 
is vindicated by Assemani, Acta Mart. Oriental. 
t. ii. p. 405-412 ; cf. Bibliographie Universelle, s.v. 

The authorities about Monothelitism are of 
two kinds, (1) Ancient; (2) Modern. 

(1) The ancient authorities have been men- 
tioned to a large extent already. They are 
comprised in Mansi, t. x.-xii., and all other 
standard collections of the councils. ‘The student 
who wishes to investigate further will find a 
complete list of all the ancient and modern 
writers, down to his own day, either for or 
against Monothelitism in Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Graect, t. xi, p. 151-153, ed. Harles. 

(2) Of the modern authorities we need only 
notice the monographs devoted to the subject, 
as of course all the great histories discuss the 
heresy at large.» They are seven in number. 
Combefis, Hist. haer. Monothel. in Auct. Nov. 
t. ii. Paris, 1648; J. S. Assemani, Bidlioth. Juris’ 
Oriental. t. iv.; Jac. Chmel, Dissert. Hist. de 
Origine haeres. Monothel.; Tamagnini, Hist. 
Monothel.; Walch, Ketzerhistorie, Bd. ix. s. 1- 
666; Hefele, Concil. Geschichte, Bd. iii. s. 110— 
3323; Forbesii a Corsa, Instruct. Histor.- Theolog. 
lib. ye Dorner, in his Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, Div. ii. vol. i. p. 155 sqq. Clark’s ed., has 
an able discussion “of the whole question, as 
has also Neander, t. v. 242-272, Clark’s ed. 
Neander and Dorner may be consulted specially 
for the bearing of the controversy on Christo- 
logical doctrine. Cf. also Ceillier, tt, xi. and 
xii, pass.; Bower’s Hist. of the Popes, pass. 5 
and for the civil history of the controversy Le 
Beau, Hist. du Bas-Empire, ed. Saint-Martin ; 
and Finlay’s Greece. Thearticles on the different 
names mentioned above will furnish much in- 
formation. [G. T. S.] 


PERTINAX, P. HELVIUS, made emperor 
by the conspirators after the murder of Com- 
modus, January 1, A.D. 193, murdered by the 
mutinous praetorians on the following March 28. 
(Dion. xxiii. 1-10; Herodian, ii. 1-5; Julius 
Capitolinus, V. Pertinacis ; Tillemont, Hmp. ii.; 
Gibbon, ec. 4.) LF. D.j 


PERVINCUS, deacon of TurRipius of 
Astorga. (Leo, Epp. 15; Idatius, Chron., in 
Migne, Patr. Lat, liv. 678, li. 882.)  [F.D.] | 


PETELMUS, addressed by archbishop Boni- 
face. [PECTHELM.] 


PETILIANUS, an eminent Donatist bishop, 
probably a native of Constantina or Cirta, 
chief town of Numidia, born of parents who 
were Catholics; but while he was still a cate- 
chumen he was carried off almost by force 
against his will by the Donatists, received by 
baptism into their community, and subsequently 
made, between 395 and 400, their bishop in 
Cirta. (Aug. c, lit. Petil. ii. 104, 238; Serm. 
ad pleb. Caesar. de Emerito, 8.) He had prac- 
tised as a lawyer with great success, so as to 
obtain the name of the Paraclete, the identity of 
which name with that of the Holy Spirit, if we 
may believe St. Augustine, was oe to his 
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vanity (c. lit. Petil. iii. 16, 19). He afterwards 
took a prominent part in the Conference, A.D. 411, 
as one of the seven managers on the Donatist side, 
but after this we hear no more of him. (Aug. 
Retract. ii. 343 ¢. lit. Petil. ii, 40, 955 iil. 57, 69; 
Optatus, Opp. Mon. Vet. Don. liii.) About a.p. 
398 or 400, Augustine addressed to some of 
the leaders of the Donatist sect in Cirta 
a private letter inviting them in temper- 
ate language to discuss the questions at issue 
between them and the church, an invitation 
which was rejected by them with contempt. 
But when he was in the church of that place, 
together with Absentius (Alypius) and Fortu- 
natus its Catholic bishop, a letter addressed by 
the Donatist bishop (Petilianus, but without a 
name) to his own clergy, was put into his hands, 
of which he found the purport to be at once to cut 
off communion with the Catholic church. This 
proposal seemed to him to be so monstrous as to 
make him doubt whether the letter could have 
proceeded from a man of his reputation, until 
he was assured that this was the case. (FOR- 
TUNATUS (10), Vol. II. p. 552.) But lest silence 
on his part should be misunderstood, he under- 
took at once to reply to its statements, though 
the letter was plainly imperfect, and ought to 
be presented in a complete state. The writer 
accuses the Catholics of making necessary a 
repetition of Baptism, because, he says, they 
pollute the souls of those whom they baptize. 
The validity of baptism in his view depends on 
the character of the giver, as the strength of a 
building depends on that of the foundation. He 
quotes Eeclus. xxxiv. 30, (25) applying to his own 
sect the words, “wise men” (Matth. xxiii. 34), 
interpreting the word “dead” (mortuo) to 
mean an ungodly person; he charges the Catho- 
lics with persecution, and also with “tradition,” 
and makes an insinuation about Manicheism. 
Replying to these charges, Augustine shows that 
the validity of baptism depends, not on the con- 
science of the minister, but on the promise of 
Christ, and urges the difficulty created by the 
Donatist argument. If a person receives bap- 
tism from an ungodly minister without knowing 
his character, will he receive faith? On the 
principle laid down by the writer, plainly not: 
will it be guilt? If so, then Donatists ought to 
re-baptize all who fall into sin after baptism. 
ButScripture bids us not to trust in man, not even 
in a faithful steward, and St. Paul forbids any 
mention of his own name in connection with 
baptism. If by “dead” (Kecles. xxxiv. 30) he 
meant ungodly, what is to be said of Optatus 
(of Thamugada)? If by this word he meant 
“guilty,” ive. convicted, what can be said of 
Felicianus and Praetextatus, the advisers of 
Maximianus against Primian, who were con- 
demned by the Donatist Council (of Bagaia)? 
Augustine also urges against the Donatist party 
their perverse inconsistency in cutting off from 
communion churches in other countries, entirely 
ignorant of the transactions in Africa, the use 
made by them of the military power of Gildo, 
and shows that even “tradition,” which he con- 
demns as strongly as his opponents can do, 
cannot affect the descendants of “traditors,” of 
whom they receive one at least without scruple. 
If they who suffer persecution are more righteous 
than their persecutors, the Maximianists, whose 
church was overthrown by the soldiers of 
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Optatus, and who, at the instance of Primianus, 
were excluded from their own churches by 
order of the pro-consul, must be more righteous. 
than those who promoted these acts. Certainly 
they cannot justly complain of imperial edicts. 
against those who separate ‘from the Catholic 
Church. In separating themselves from the 
universal church, they show their blizdness for: 
the sake of a few tares in Africa, cutting them- 
selves off from the “corn” of Christ. But the 
promise of ‘God cannot be overthrown by a few 
failures. As to conduct, what can be said of 
the circumcellions and the excesses committed 
during Gildo’s supremacy? Perhaps the writer 
of this letter will not acknowledge his author— 
ship, for his party are much afraid of their 
words being retained, and perhaps he expects. 
Augustine to refute what has been said about: 
Manicheism, but it is difficult to see how its. 
errors can be overthrown by those of Donatism. 
Tn conclusion, he calls on his opponents to meet 
the argument founded on the case of the Maxi- 
mianists. 

In his second book, Augustine, for the benefit 
of the less acute among his brethren (tardiores 
patres), takes one by one the charges of 
Petilian, whose letter had by that time been 
received in a complete state. The statements, 
108 in number, including applications of Scrip- 
ture passages, and an appeal to the Catholics, 
are answered by Augustine seriatim. Remark- 
ing in the first place on the form of salutation 
used by Petilianus, which agrees mainly with 
those adopted by St. Paul in his Epistles, he 
asks why he and his party do not communicate 
with the churches to whom St. Paul wrote? 
The arguments used by Petilian may be summed. 
up under two principal heads as follows, but 
they are much intermixed with each other, and 
contain much coarse vituperation. 1. The 
inefficacy of Baptism by ungodly persons. The 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit, but 
the party who call themselves Catholics are 
corrupt, followers of Judas, false prophets, false 
priests, whose “ oil” is to be avoided (Ps. exl. 6 + 
exli. 5), children of “traditors,” whose deeds 
resemble those of their predecessors, no true 
bishops. Can aman pronounce a legal decision 
who is not a magistrate, or will a magistrate’s. 
decision carry weight if his life be immoral; or 
can a man be truly called a priest who only 
repeats priestly words? If the Apostles were 
justified in re-baptizing disciples of St. John 
Baptist, what can be said against the baptizers. 
of those who have received only a profane bap- 
tism? 2. The iniquity of persecution. Did the 
Apostles persecute? St. Paul certainly did 
so as a Jew, but regretted it deeply afterwards. 
The persecutor is a true child of the devil- 
God delights to draw people to himself, why do 
not the Catholic party, so called, leave people 
to choose for themselves? God did not wish 
schismatics to be killed, and the true pattern in 
this respect may be learnt from our Lord’s con- 
duct under persecution (Matth. xxvi. 51, 52). 
It is the Catholics who have broken unity, but 
truth and falsehood, life and death, cannot be 
united, nor true believers (Donatists) with 
Macarius (Macarius (21), Vol. IIL p. 774). 
The Catholics break the Commandments, con- 
tradict the Beatitudes, make martyrs, are 
wolves among sheep. What business haye. 
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Christians with kings, of whom so many have 
been persecutors : why calling Donatists heretics, 
do the Catholics desize their communion; if 
they are innocent why persecute them, if guilty 
why seek union with them? Woe to those who 
lack unity, let people beware of partaking in 
‘the sins of others, In his reply Augustine 
shows, 1. The true nature of Baptism. Those 
who fall away after baptism must return, not 
by re-baptism, but by repentance. The notion 
of the Apostles as a body being polluted by the 
presence among them of Judas is distinctly con- 
trary to our Lord’s words (John xiii. 10). Peti- 
lian ought to be ashamed of speaking of baptism 
in the name of the Trinity as a falsehood or a 
«ounterfeit to any one, but if this were so, the 
counterfeit would be found in Optatus (of 
Thamugada) who regarded Gildo as God. The 
authority of a magistrate is derived from the 
‘emperor, and as to what he said about a man 
repeating priestly words, even Caiaphas was a 
true priest, but the Donatists profane the 
Sacraments on account of men’s personal faults. 
If his doctrine about Baptism be true, why did 
St. Paul and other Apostles baptize persons 
already baptized by the Baptist, whose baptism 
was a preparatory ordinance, and distinct from 
‘Christian baptism, which is given in the name, 
not of Caecilian, or Petilian, or Augustine, but 
of Christ. If the Holy Spirit can only be given 
by the hands of pure men, how was it that 120 
persons received it on the Day of Pentecost 
without any imposition of hands, and Cornelius, 
even before baptism itself. 2. As to Persecu- 
tion. Augustine denies the charge, and retorts 
it upon his adversary, whose partizans, the Cir- 
eumcellions and others, were guilty of persecu- 
tion. As to Marculus, he doubts the facts of 
the case (Marcuuus, Vol. III. 824). But even if 
‘the charge were true in respect of former days, 
it does not inculpate men of the present day. 
Even the acts of Optatus, though he lived 
among the Donatist party, and his birthday was 
celebrated by them, and his patron Gildo held 
‘by them in reverence, do not condemn Petilian, 
and it was he who compelled Felicianus to 
return to the Donatist communion. Augustine 
mentions also the acts of Faustinus at Hippo, 
and Crispinus at Calama. (CRISPINUS (2), 
Vol. I. 713. Fausrinus (8), Vol. II. 464.) _ He 
peints out the inconsistency of the party in 
their behaviour towards the Maximianists, and 
the manner in which Rogatus suffered during 
tthe ascendancy of Firmus. The way of life is 
narrow, but if the Donatist party claim to be 
the only true church, the claim of the Maxi- 
mianists must be stronger still, because they 
are fewer in number. Petilian had asked quae 
est ratio persequendi? Augustine replies (1) by 
quoting Ps. c. 6 (ci. 5), by which quotation he 
implies, as he does elsewhere, that what his 
adversary regarded as persecution, he on his part 
regarded only as legal and justifiable prosecu- 
ition, a confusion of terms which it is plain that 
no argument could ever reconcile; (2) by 
reminding Petilian that our Lord himself drove 
_ the buyers and sellers from the temple with a 
scourge. 3. In near connection with this 
question of persecution comes the one of appeal 
to the civil power, in which Augustine shows 
_ that the Donatists themselves not only appealed 
to Constantine, but took advantage of the 
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patronage of Julian. The cases quoted by Peti- 
lian of persecuting emperors are irrelevant, for 
their severities were directed against the un- 
divided church, some of them, as Nero, being 
heathens, one, viz. Valens, an Arian. So too 
are the cases of Macarius and Ursatius, who are 
said by Donatists to have suffered the just 
punishment of their crimes by violent deaths. 
Ursatius died in battle, and how Macarius died 
is not known. The church supported by 
Catholic princes was opposed by Optatus, and 
it therefore became necessary to bring forward 
the law about a fine of 10 lbs. of gold for 
irregular ordination (Cod. Theod. xvi. 5. 21, A.D. 
392), a law of which Donatists take no notice, 
but accuse Catholics of cruelty in enforcing it, 
yet neither Crispinus nor Petilian have been 
losers inany pecuniary way. 4. Languageof Scrip- 
ture and of the Church perverted. Regarding his 
own party as pure, and his opponents as impure, 
Petilian applied without scruple to himself and 
his party all passages which extolled purity, and 
to the others all which condemned impurity. 
Among others great stress was laid by them on 
Ps. exl. 6 (exli. 5) on which the reading of the 
lxx. and Vulgate is plainly founded on a reading 
of the Hebrew, of which neither party were 
aware, but which gives a totally different, mean- 
ing. Taking the sense, however, as it stands in 
those two versions, Augustine protests against 
the bigotry which would reject the prayers 
even of sinners, such as we all are, and reminds 
Petilian of the petition in the Lord’s Prayer, 
which, asking forgiveness for ourselves, presumes 
the same on our own part. towards others. 
Petilian laid stress on the meaning of the word 
“Catholic,” which he said was “single” or 
“universal,” unicum vel totum, and charged his 
opponents with breaking the unity of the church. 
In reply Augustine, confessing that his know- 
ledge of Greek was not great, shows that his 
adversary’s was still less, for ‘Catholic,’ 
xaQ’ 8Aoy, cannot mean “single” but “ uni- 
versal,” i.e. spread over the whole world. Peti- 
lian: says, “Come to the Church.” Augustine 
replies, Where is it? It cannot be in Africa 
only, or among the Montenses at Rome, or in 
Spain in the family of one woman (Lucilla). 
The efficacy of baptism rests not with Petilian or 
Peter, or Paul, or Donatus, but on the Trinity 
itself. In receiving persons baptised by Donatists, 
the Catholics seek to destroy, not their baptism 
but their error. 

After this Petilian wrote a second letter, 
which, except some passages quoted by Augustine, 
has not been preserved, but which appears from 
his reply to have contained no new arguments 
but much of personal abuse, to which he made 
little reply, though he says that he is not con-— 
scious of the truth of the charges brought 
against him (Possidius, Zndiculus, iii.). His reply 
forms the third letter to Petilian, and in it, be- 
sides refuting some personal charges, he re- 
peats his former arguments, and one of them 
at much greater length, viz. his answer as to 
the dependency of the benefit of baptism on the | 
moral condition and intention of the minister 
Dealing with some of the charges brought 
against him, while he expresses his sincere 
regret for his own way of life before baptism, 
he points out that his former sins were cleansed 
therein ; and as to his subsequent life, those who 
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knew him can bear witness to what it has been 
since that time. Petilian calls him a Manichean, 
a charge which his conscience does not admit; 
and. he appears to believe a vague statement, 
made by a woman, that he was a priest of the 
Manichean sect. He begs, however, that the 
Donatist party will judge fairly between himself 
and Petilian, whose witnesses they accept, 
though they refuse to believe his own. He may 
call himself Paracletus and Augustine Tertullus, 
and try to turn on him the charge of Mani- 
cheism ; he accepts the angry words of (Mega- 
lius) his ordainer, but passes by the apology 
made afterwards by him before the council, He 
finds fault with monks and monasteries, knowing 
nothing of them, and passes by the cases of the 
Maximianists and of Optatus. He asserts falsely 
that Augustine was banished from Africa by 
Messianus the pro-consul; for at the time at 
which this is alleged to have been the case he 
was delivering lectures on rhetoric at Milan. 
In preparing his argument against that of 
Petilian, that the validity of baptism depends 
on the moral condition of the minister, he puts 
forward the very tenable supposition that this 
might not be pure, and if so, as shown in the 
first letter, what, on his theory, would be the 
result to a receiver ignorant of the fact? Peti- 
lian taxed them with introducing a mere vague 
supposition (fortasse), one of the same class as 
the one that the sky might fall. But there are 
many instances of men, Augustine says, some of 
them among Donatists, whom he mentions by 
name, who have done this, and, having performed 
the ceremony of baptism, haye afterwards con- 
fessed their unbelief or wickedness of which at 
the time they were guilty, and have been de- 
graded from their office, and yet the sky has not 
fallen. Church discipline ought to be main- 
tained, but the whole church is not polluted by 
a few ungodly members. Some persons con- 
demned by the church have been rebaptized by 
Donatists. Much that he had said in his former 


_ letter is wisely passed over by Petilian, but he 


asks Donatists to judge fairly between him and 
his opponent. It is plain that Augustine felt 
that there was some weight in the question 
raised by Petilian about the character of the 
minister of baptism, and for this reason he dis- 
cussed it at some length, as he did also at still 
greater length, though not exactly from the 
same point of view, in his treatise de Bap- 
tismo contra Donatistas, in which, though not 
agreeing in the general doctrine laid down by 
Cyprian, he appears to admit a necessity for xe- 
baptism in some extreme cases (de Bapt. i. 19, 29). 
But his argument against Petilian and his party 
from their own point of view is conclusive, and 
demonstrates the insufficiency of the ground 
taken by them in separating themselves from 
the church. : 

In close connection with these letters is the 
treatise of St. Augustine on the Unity of the 
Church, which he wrote at the time between the 
second and third of them, and which is intended 
to supply an answer to the question, “‘ Where is 
the church?” The church was called by the 
men of former days “Catholic,” because it is 
xa® 8Aov, ic. universal, and it is the Body of 
which Christ is the Head, so that they who are 


‘not in the church do not belong to. his Body. 


Where is this to be found? Appeal must be made 
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to Scripture (libri Dominici). Christ consists of 
Head and Body, and so they who do not believe 
in his Incarnation, &c., do not belong to his 
Body. The treatise then points out (1) the 
types and prophecies relating to the church, 
beginning with the ark, menfioning a curious 
Inisapplication of its description made by a 
Donatist preacher at Hippo (c. v. 10), the appli- 
cation of those prophecies to himself made by 
Christ; (2) the necessity for, mixture in the 
church of evil with good even in Africa, as 
shown by the outrages of the Circumcellions, 
and the proceedings against the Maximianists, 
and the universal character of its structure, 
contrasted with the exclusiveness of Donatism. 
In the enquiry at Carthage, in which Peti- 
lianus took a leading part, he was chiefly re- 
markable for ingenious quibbling and minute 
subtlety on technical details of proceeding: 
wrangling about the delay as to the day of 
commencing proceedings, the blame of which he 
tried to fix on the opposite party ; insisting on 
personal signature by every bishop without ex- 
ception, and insinuating fraud in this matter on 
the part of the others; attempting to throw on 
the catholics the position of appellants, so,as to 
place himself and his own party in that of 
respondents only; objecting to production of 
legal documents as if the whole question were 
to be argued on scripture grounds only ; refusing 
for himself and his party the liberty of sitting 
in the presence of the Commissioner, and thus 
obliging him to stand during the proceedings ; 
using, in short, as Augustine said afterwards, 
every artifice in order to prevent real dis- 
cussion ; and on the third day losing his temper 
and insulting Augustine personally in a coarse 
and vulgar manner; showing throughout the 
faculties and disposition of a pettifogging 
advocate, adroit’ but narrow, dishonest himself 
and suspicious of dishonesty in others; spinning 
out the time in matters of detail, taking every 
advantage which the case afforded, fair or un- 
fair, and postponing, though with much osten- 
tatious protest to the contrary, the real matters 
in dispute. In the earlier part of the account 
his name, as, that of every other speaker, is 
mentioned in its special place; but as the details 
of the latter portion are lost, and the account 
given by Augustine in his Breviculus omits the 
names, the share taken by Petilian in this latter 
portion is unknown (see Vol. I. 894, and Coll. 
Carth. edd. Dupin and Oberthiir; Aug. Retract. 
li, 18, 25, Zp. 141; Ribbek, August. und Donat. 
p- 341-348 ; 391-424; 524-609). [H. W. P.] 


PETRAIN (Perranivus, Perranus), Irish 
bishop of the third order of saints, abbat of Lusk, 
and died a.D, 616. (Ann, Ult. a.D. 615; Lani- 
gan, #. H. Ir, ii. 331-4.) {J. GJ 


PETROCUS, ST., son of Clement, a Cornish 
prince (Rees’s Welsh Saints, 266, Life of S. 
Cadoc in Cambro-Brit'sh Saints, 310; Shearman’s 
Loca Patriciana, 172), is said to have died June 4, 
564 (William of Worcester 100, 101, 108, 115, 
129; Haddan and Stubbs, i. 157, 701). Leland 
(itin. viii. 514) refers to the old life of the 
saint, which was used by John of Tinmouth, 
and is given in the Acta Sanctorum for June 4, 
i. 400-402 (Hardy’s: Cat. Mat. i. 117), . He 
lived in a hermitage near the river Heyle at 
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- Bodmin, the old name of which was Petrockstow 


(Aelfric cited in Wuelcker’s Anglia, iii. 107 3. see 


too Leofric’s Missal, ed. Warren, 1883, p. Ixii., 
5, 272,280), and there his relics were preserved 
in an ivory casket which still survives, His 
relics were so much esteemed. that in 1177 they 
were stolen and carried off to the abbey of St. 
Mevennus in Brittany (Oliver’s Monasticon, Exon. 
16), and it needed a special interposition of 
- Henry Il. to enforce their restoration. A most 
curious memoria] connected with his altar there 
is the Bodmin MS. of the Gospels, now in the 
British Museum, on the leaves of which are 
. entered the manumissions of many Cornish serfs 
between 941 and 1026 (the list is printed in 
Kemble and Thorpe, and in Oliver’s Monasticon 
Exon. 431, Haddan and Stubbs, i. 676 to 682; 


and with corrections by Whitley Stokes in. 


Gaidoz’ Revue Celtique, i. 332 to 345). Probably 
the Celtic bishopric of Cornwall was seated at 
Bodmin (William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontifi- 
cum, ii. § 95, p. 204), until the Danes: destroyed 
the place in. 981. (Sax. Chron.) It is to the 
Danish ravages that we owe the almost complete 
destruction of the documents connected with the 
Cornish church; only the memory of the old 
dedications of churches survives, representing the 
ruin of the early condition of the West. The 
bishopric seems to have been then removed to 
St. Germans (apparently once called Llan-aledh, 
Haddan and Stubbs, i. 697), and then united 
with that of Crediton, and finally the joint 
bishopric of the two counties settled at the 
strong fortress of Exeter in 1050. The monas- 
tery of Dinurrin from which bishop Kenstec 
sent his profession of faith and obedience to 
archbishop Ceolnoth not long before 870 (Had- 
_ dan and Stubbs, i. 674), may have been either 
- Dingerein or Gerrans, just east of Falmouth, 
which belonged to the see of Exeter, or Dynmure, 
one mile north of Bodmin, where there was an 
important British camp and bridge (William of 
Worcester, 109). His life says that Petrock 
studied in Ireland, that he visited Rome and the 
East, and that he returned to Cornwall accom- 
panied by Credanus, Medanus, and Dechanus, 
who were all (according to Leland’s Descript. 
Brit. 61) buried at Bodmin. They are said to 
have landed at the place afterwards called 
Petrockstow or Padstow, but previously Aldes- 
towe, which was a, dependency of the manor of 
Bodmin (it is not called Petrockstow till 1349). 
Many churches were dedicated to St. Petrock. 
In Cornwall we have Bodmin, Padstow, St. 
Petrock minor, Trevalga; in Devon, West 
Anstey, South Brent, Clannaborough, St. Petrock 
in Exeter (see Kerslake, The Celt and the Teuton 
_ in Exeter), Hollacombe (which belonged to St. 
- Petrock’s at’ Bodmin), Lidford, and Newton St. 
_ Petrock (see the Journal of Institution of Corn- 
— wall, ii. 199, 1867, and a Life of St. Petrock in 
iii, 1-9; Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, by Boase and 
Courtney, p. 477). [C. W. B.] 


PETRONIA, a lady, of Uzalis, mentioned by 
' St. Augustine as having been cured of a diséase 
of long standing, for which she had worn a 
charm, by means of the. relics of St. Stephen, 
- (Aug. Civ. D. xxii. 8, 21.) [H. W. P.j 


d PETRONILLA (1), saint and virgin, Ac- 


; cording to the legend related in the letter’ 


Peery o> 
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attributed to Marcellus, son of the prefect of the 
city, and incorporated in the apocryphal acts of 
SS. Nereus and Achilleus, she was the daughter 
of St. Peter, was struck with palsy by her father, 
and afterwards was restored to health by him. 
On account of her great beauty count Flaccus 
fell in love with her, and came with a number 
of soldiers to take her by force as his wife. She 
rebuked him for coming with an armed band, 
and desired him, if he wished to have her as his 
wife, to send matrons and virgins on the third 
day to conduct her to his house. He granted 
her request, and she passed the three days in 
prayer and fasting with her foster-sister Feli- 
cula, and on the third day after receiving the 
sacrament died, and- the women brought by 
Flaccus to escort her home celebrated her fune- 
ral, She was buried on the estate of Flavia 
Domitilla, on the road to Ardea, a mile and a’ 
half from Rome, (Acta SS. May, iii. 10-11, 
vii. 420-422.) 

Such is the legend: it remains to inquire from 
what sources it was derived. It seems to have 
originated (see Lightfoot, S. Clement, 259-262) | 
from the combination of two elements: (i.) the 
Manichaean apocryphal story mentioned by St. 
Angustine (¢c. Adimantum, xvii. Op. viii. in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. xlii. 161) that St. Peter by his 
prayers caused his daughter to be struck with. 
palsy (the account in St. Augustine implies, 
without expressly stating it, that she was after- 
wards restored to health by her father); (ii.) the 
existence in the Christian cemetery of Flavia 
Domitilla of a sarcophagus inscribed with the 
words AURELIAE (or AUREAE) PETRONILLAE 
FILIAE DULCISSIMAE. Petronilla was assumed 
to be a diminutive of Petros; the inscription, it 
was imagined, had been engraved by the hand 
of the apostle himself, and in the early ages of 
the church the supposition that St. Peter had a 
daughter excited no repugnance. Later writers, 
for instance Baronius, felt this to be a difficulty, 
and accordingly explained fia in the sense of a 
spiritual daughter, in the same manner as St. 
Peter speaks of St. Mack as hisson. But the 
legend is based entirely on the assumed deriva- 
tion of Petronilla from Petros, whereas it is really 
derived from Petroniusor Petro. Now the founder 
of the Flavian family, the grandfather both of the - 
emperor Vespasian and his brother, T. Flavius 
Sabinus, the head of that branch of the Flavii 
to which the supposed converts to Christianity 
belonged, was T. Flavius Petro of Reate. Petro-_ 
nilla therefore was probably one of the Aurelian 
gens, several of whom are shown by the inscrip- 
tions discovered by De Rossi to have been buriedin | 
the same cemetery, and was by the mother’s side 
a scion of the Flavian family, and was therefore — 
related to Flavia Domitilla, the owner of the 
land under which the cemetery was. formed, and 
was probably, like her, a Christian convert. So 
much may be affirmed with reasonable certainty, 
the rest of her history is unknown. 

Probably on account of her supposed relation- 
ship to St. Peter she was held in high veneration. 
Though the subterranean basilica constructed 
by pope Siricius between A.D: 391 and 395 con- 
tained the tombs of the martyrs SS. Nereus and 
Achilleus, it was in her honour it was dedicated, 


and there her body remained in its sarcophagus 


till A.D. 757, when it was translated by pope 
Paul J. to the Vatican, and placed in what had 
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been the mausoleum of the Christian emperors, 
close to St. Peter’s (Liber Pontificalis in Patr. 
Lat. exxvili. 1139). This was done in fulfil- 
ment of a promise made by the pope’s brother 
and predecessor Stephen II. to Pippin king of 
the Franks, on his visit to his court, as a token 
and pledge of the alliance between the Papacy 
and the Franks against the Lombards, which 
within fifty years was to lead to the re-esta- 
blishment of the Western Empire. St. Peter 
being specially honoured by the Franks, and 
being their patron saint (pp. Steph. Il. iv. y. 
in Cod. Carol. in Patr. Lat. xcviii. 101, 102), 
Petronilla naturally shared in the veneration 
paid to her reputed father, and is in fact styled 
by Paul I. the auwiliatrix of Pippin (Zpp. Pauli I. 
xii. in Cod. Carol. in Patr.. Lat, xeviii. 150). 
Stephen had himself converted the mausoleum 
into a chapel for the remains, but had died before 
the translation was accomplished. 

There her body remained, the chapel being 
considered to belong in an especial manner to the 
kings of France. In a.p. 1471 a restoration was 
begun at the expense of Louis XI., in the course 
of which the ancient sarcophagus was disco- 
vered, and the inscription was fortunately copied 
by Sabinus, the antiquarian. After the chapel 
was demolished, early in the 16th century, in 
consequence of the rebuilding of St. Peter’s, the 
sarcophagus and its contents lay for a long time 
neglected in the sacristy, till at last, in A.D. 1574, 
it was broken up and used for paving the new 
church, and the relics, transferred to a new 
receptacle, were in 1606 deposited at the altar 
where they still remain beneath the mosaic copy 
of Guercino’s famous picture of the original 
interment of the saint. To the present day the 
French ambassador, after presenting his creden- 
tials to the pope, visits the chapel of St. Petro- 
nilla. 

Within the last ten years, thanks to the inde- 
fatigable industry of Cay. de Rossi, the ancient 
basilica of St. Petronilla has been discovered and 
excavated, the original positions of her sarco- 
phagus and the tombs of SS. Nereus and 
Achilleus have been determined, and a fresco, 
probably of the first half of the 4th century 
(Bull. 1875, 16), has been found, which repre- 
sents St. Petronilla conducting one of her votaries 
to Paradise. In this picture she is designated 
as a martyr. The last discovery (Atheneum, 
March 4, 1882) in these catacombs is a chamber, 
the great antiquity of which is shown by its 


style of decoration, akin to the Pompeian, The” 


inscription which had been over the door, written 
in characters of the Flavian era, is AMPLIATI, 
which at once suggests the thought, can this be 
the tomb either of the Ampliatus himself or of 
his family to whom St. Paul alludes? (Rom. xvi. 8). 
An interesting account of these discoveries, and 
a discussion of the legend of St. Petronilla and 
the history of her cultus is given in Cay. de 
Rossi’s papers (Bullettino di Archeologia Chris- 
tiana, 1865, 46 ; 1874, 1, 68, 122; 1875, 1-77; 
1878, 125-146; 1879, 1-20, 139-160; 1880, 
169), and the fourth volume of Roma Sotterranea 
is to be devoted to the subject. St. Petronilla is 
commemorated on May 31. [F. D.] 


PETRONILLA (2), a Lucanian lady, had 
been induced by bishop Agne]lus to enter a nun- 
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she with the other nuns fled to Sicily before the 
Lombard invasion, Agnellus, the son of the said 
bishop, was said to have seduced her. Gregory 
in A.D. 593, directed the deacon Cyprianus to 
inquire into the charge, and if it was true to 
compel her to re-enter a_nunnery and do 
penance (Zp. iv. 6). [F. DJ 


.PETRONIUS (1), a monk in the coenobium 
of Pachomius at Tabenna in the Thebais, of 
eminent virtue. When Pachomius died, May 9, 
348, Petronius, who was then superior of the 
coenobium of Men or Tismen in the diocese of 
Panis, was chosen to succeed him, but he sur- 
vived his election only thirteen days. The source 
of our information is the Greek Acta of Silvanus 
and Pachomius (Boll. Acta SS. 14 Mai. iii. 27 cp, 
52 c, 42 cp, 44 Dc; Tillem. vii. 176, 217, 218, 
229, 230, 689, 692, viii. 130). {C. H.j 


PETRONIUS (2), ST.,. bishop of Bologna, 
early embraced the monastic life. According to 
Gennadius (de Script. Eccl. 41, in Migne, Patr. 
Lat. viii. 1082). the Vitae Patrum being Lives 
of the Egyptian monks, which monks regarded 
as the rule and mirror of their profession, were 
attributed to him. This work is not extant, 
unless Gennadius refers to the Vitae Patrum of 
Rufinus (Patr. Lat. xxi. 387), which, it has been 
suggested, were composed by Rufinus from 
materials furnished by Petronius. The book is 
indeed attributed to Rufinus by St. Jerome, 
(ad Ctes. in Patr. Lat. xxii. 1151), but is not 
included by Gennadius in the list of his works. 
It relates a journey to the most celebrated 
monasteries and hermitages in Egypt, but from 
what is known from other sources of the life 
of Rufinus, it appears that he could not haye 
been in Egypt at the time the journey is repre- 
sented to have been made. Tillemont (1. Z. 
xii. 657) collects the evidence, of which one 
specimen will be sufficient. The writer (ch. i.) 
mentions that he was with St. John of Lycopolis, 
when news of the defeat of Eugenius by Theo- 
dosius arrived at Alexandria, i. e. late in A.D. 
394; now St. Jerome states (in Ruf. iii. 18 in 
Patr. Lat. xxiii. 470) that Rufinus was never in 
Alexandria after Theophilus became bishop, i.e. 
after a.D. 385. One solution is that Rufinus 
wrote the book from the materials supplied by 
and under the character of some traveller, who 
probably was Petronius; another is that Petro- 
nius found the book in Greek and employed 
Rufinus to translate it. The writer was a dea- 
con, and travelled with six companions from 
Jerusalem (ch. i.). He first narrates what he 
saw in the Thebaid and then in Nitria. The 
perils of the way prevented them going further 
than Lycopolis. At the end of the book he 
mentions the various dangers they encountered. 
Their boat was once almost upset in the Nile, 
they were wrecked on an island in Lake Mar- 
eotis, were pursued by robbers, were nearly lost 
in the inundation of the Nile, and finally in 
Nitria were nearly devoured by some crocodiles 
in a pool left by the inundation, which they 
had incautiously approached, thinking they were 
dead. Gennadius also mentions a treatise (de 
Ordinatione Episcopi) attributed to Petronius but 
written in too good a style to be his. He there- 
fore supposes it was written by his father, 


nery and to endow it with all her property. When | Petronius, who was distinguished for his learning 
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and eloquence; as the author speaks of himself 
_ as praetorian prefect. It is uncertain which of 
- the praetorian prefects of the names is meant. 
A Sextus Petronius Probus was praetorian pre- 
fect four times, first in a.D. 368 (Cod, Theod. x. 
tit. 24. 1), but it is generally supposed that 
' the father of St. Petronius was either the 
. Anicius Probus, son of the last mentioned, who 
may also have borne the name of Petronius, and 
who was consul in A.D, 406, or the Petronius 
who was vicar in Spain, A.D. 395-7 (Cod. Theod. 
iy. tit. 21. 1. tit. 6. 5), and prefect of the Gauls 
between A.D, 402 and 408 (Cod. Just. xi. 73). 
The whole question is discussed by Tillemont 
(M. B. xv. 30) and the Bollandists (AA. SS. 
Oct. ii. 424). Gennadius states that St. Petro- 
nius died during the joint reign of Theodosius 
and Valentinian, i. e. between A.D. 425 and A.D. 
450. Eucherius of Lyons, writing about a.D. 
432, mentions St. Petronius as a contemporary 
instance of one who had forsaken the highest 
worldly position (Ad Val. in Patr. Lat. 1. 719), 
and Gennadius speaks of the holiness of his life. 
He is commemorated on Oct. 4, and is the 
' patron saint of Bologna. LF. D.J 


PETRONIUS (8), a presbyter of Gaul, mes- 
senger to Leo the Great. (Leonis Zpp. xvi. and 
Ixvii.) [C. G.] 


PETRONIUS (4), bishop, to whom in A.D. 
525 Dionysius Exiguus addressed the first of his 
two letters on the Pasch, giving an account of 
the cycle which Dionysius was about to publish 
{Dionysius (19)]. [J. GJ 


PETRONIUS (5), the fifth abbat of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury. According to the legen- 
dary history of the abbey, he was a Roman, elected 
to succeed Gratiosus, whose death is fixed to 638, 
and was blessed by archbishop Honorius in 640. 
No reason is alleged for the delay, but it is 
conjectured that Honorius may have been on 
a long tour. His death is dated 654, and the 
place of his burial was unknown. There is, 
however, an epitaph assigned to him in the Mo- 
nasticon, 


« Abbas Petronius, bonitatis odore refertus 
Subjectos docuit, vitiorum sorde piavit.”” 


The years assigned to him fall pretty nearly 
within the archiepiscopate of Honorius and the 
reign of Earcombert. But nothing is really 
known of him, and his existence depends for 
historical credibility on the possible authenticity 
of the ancient list of abbats. (Elmham, ed. 
Hardwick, pp. 175, 183; W. Thorn, ed. Twys- 
den, ¢. 1769; Mon. Angi. i. 120. Somner’s 
Antiquities of Canterbury, ed. Battely, pt. 2, 
p. 164.) [S.J 


PETRUS APOSTOLUS, PREACHING 
OF (Kfpuyua Wérpov; praedicatio Petri et Pauli). 
Eusebius (H, Z. iii. 3) enumerates four spurious 
works bearing the name of the Apostle Peter, but 
not recognized by ecclesiastical writers. These are 
the Acts of Peter, the Gospel of Peter, the 
Preaching of Peter and the Revelation of Peter, 
To these Jerome, in his Catalogue, adds a fifth; 
the Judgment of Peter. Concerning the Acts 
of Peter, see Acts APOCRYPHAL, CLEMENTINE 
LrreRaTURE, and Linus; concerning the Gospel 
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and the Revelation, see GOsPELS APOCRYPHAL, 
APOCALYPSES APOCRYPHAL; concerning the 
Judgment see TEACHING OF THE AposTiEs. In 
this article an account will be given of the 
Preaching of Peter, a work which must be as 
old as the middle of the second century. It is 
quoted several times by Clement of Alexandria, 
who uses it without scruple as a genuine record 
of Peter’s teaching (Strom. i. 29, p. 427 Potter; 
il. 15, p. 465 ; vi. 5, pp. 759-762 ; vi. 6, p. 764; 
vi. 7, p. 769; vi. 15, p. 804; Zclog. Prophet. 58, 
p- 1004), It had been previously employed by 
Heracleon, who is quoted by Origen (/n Johann. 
xili. 17) as citing the same passage as that quoted 
by Clement, p. 760. In this passage Origen 
leaves it to his readers to determine whether 
the ‘Preaching’ is to be regarded as genuine, 
spurious, or mixed; but elsewhere (De Prine. 
Praef. 8) he expresses a decidedly unfavourable 
opinion of the book, 

Critics of the school of Baur assume it as an 
article of pious belief that the first Acts of 
Peter must have been Ebionite and anti-Pauline, 
relating a contest between the Apostle Peter 
and Simon Magus, under which disguise Paul is 
to be understood as represented. But there is 
no real proof that any work which professed to 
record Peter’s preaching is more ancient than 
the work now under consideration; and this is 
distinctly neither Ebionite nor anti-Pauline. In 
the passage which is largely quoted by Clement 
(Strom. vi. 5), the Christians are described as a 
community distinct alike from Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and forming a third race (rpirov yévos). 
All three worshipped the same God; but both 
Gentiles and Jews went astray in their manner 
of worshipping Him. We must not worship 
like the Gentiles, who took gold and silver and 
other substances which God had given for man’s 
use, and made them objects of worship; they 
also worshipped creatures given for man’s food, 
and even worshipped weasels and mice, cats,* 
dogs, and apes. But neither must we worship 
like the Jews; for they worship angels and 
archangels; they honour the sun and the moon, 
and until the moon appears will not keep their 
first sabbath nor their other feasts. But God 
has said in the Scriptures, “Behold I make a 
new covenant, not like the covenant which I 
made with your fathers on Mount Horeb.” 
This new covenant is that of the Christians ; 
those of the Jews and of the Gentiles are old.” 
This writer evidently is no Ebionite; but has 
completely separated himself from the Jews, 
who he declares, though they fancy they alone 
know God, really know nothing of Him. i 

The mission to the Gentiles is represented as 
part of Christ’s appointed plan. He is said to 
have told His apostles after His Ascension to 
remain for twelve years labouring among the 
Jews; and after that to go out and preach the 
gospel through the whole world in order that 
those who should believe might be saved, and 
those who should not believe might at least not 
be able to say in their excuse that they had not 
heard. Eusebius (H. £. vy. 18) quotes Apol- 
lonius as reporting a tradition, that our Lord had 


a We may perhaps be tempted to suspect an Hgyptian 
origin for this book of the Preaching. 

b A use of the Npistle to the Hebrews seems to be 
indicated here. — 
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directed the apostles not to leave Jerusalem for 
twelve years; but he does not connect that 
tradition with the Preaching of Peter. 

It would appear that this work introduced 
Paul as Peter’s fellow labourer. Clement (p. 
761), when speaking of this work, goes on to say 
that “besides the preaching of Peter’s (mpbs ra 
Tlérpov knpbyparc) the apostle Paul also testifies.” 
Now critics are generally agreed that the words 
put into the mouth of Paul are taken from the 
same work, which seems to have consisted. of 
two parts, a Preaching of Peter and a Preaching 
of Paul. Lactantius (Jnst. Div. iv. 21), to all 
appearance speaking of the same work, describes 
it as containing the Preaching both of Peter and 
Paul, “quae Petrus et Paulus Romae praedica- 
verunt, et ea praedicatio in memoriam scripta 
permansit.” Pseudo-Cyprian*® also (De Rebap- 
tismate, 17) has a quotation, presently to be 
mentioned from the “Praedicatio Pauli.” It 
may be conjectured that after the two separate 
preachings of Peter and Paul there followed a 
conclusion relating the joint preaching of the 
two apostles at Rome. For one of the things 
alleged by Pseudo-Cyprian, in order to prove the 
untrustworthy character of the book, is that it 
represents Peter and Paul meeting in “the 
city,” as if they had not known each. other 
before. The words quoted by Clement as 
Paul’s in the passage referred to, were probably 
taken from the joint preaching of the two 
apostles; for what Paul says seems to be a 
natural supplement to what Clement quotes as 
Peter’s. Peter is represented (Strom. vi. 15) as 
appealing to the prophecies of Christ in the 
Jewish Scriptures; Paul bids them take also the 
Grecian books. He alleges the Sibyl as testify- 
ing to the ‘unity of God, and also Hystaspes as 
prophesying of Christ. The substance of what 
he quotes has been given in the article Hy- 
sTASPES (Vol. III. p. 289). The fact that the 
names of the Sibyl and of Hystaspes are coupled 
in precisely the same manner by Justin Martyr, 
suggests a suspicion’ either that the author of 
the Preaching used Justin or that the Preaching 
is old enough to have been known by Justin. 
In favour of the latter supposition is the fact, 
that the Preaching seems to show an indepen- 
dent knowledge of Hystaspes. But that there 
is literary dependence, on the one side or the 
other, between the two books, is made highly 
probable, by the existence of two other co- 
incidences. 

One of the few statements made by Justin 
about our Lord, for which we do not find 
authority in our Gospels, is that at his bap- 
tism when he descended into the water a fire 
was kindled in Jordan (Zrypho 88). It has 
often been remarked that Justin has shaped his 
sentence in such a way as to separate this state- 
ment from the things for which he alleges 
apostolic authority. ' Now Pseudo-Cyprian (u, s.) 
reports that this statement was to be found in 
the “Preaching of Paul,” and is not im any 
Gospel.? He imagines that the book must have 
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© With respect to the authorship of this tract, see 
Ursinus AFEr, 
' 4 The Ebionite Gospel described by Epiphanius 
(Haer. xxx. 13) related that a great light shone round 
the place, but a “light” and “fire” are by no means to 
be confounded. 
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been forged by some heretics, against whom he 
had to contend, who contrived to give to those 
whom they persuaded to joi them, a literal 
baptism “with fire.’ We may accept his 
testimony, that the book was appealed to by 
these heretics, without being persuaded that it 
was they who forged it. The * Preaching of 
Paul” appears to have included g recital of 
some of the events of our Lord's history. Pseudo- 
Cyprian tells us that it related that our Lord was 
constrained by his mother, almost against his 
will, to accept John’s baptism, and that it 
represents him as then making confession of sin. 
We are led to think it likely that the author of 
the “Preaching” used the Hebrew gospel, 
which, according to St. Jerome (Adv. Pelag. iii. 
2), related that our Lord was urged by his 
mother and his brethren to receive John’s 
baptism, whereupon he answered, “What have 
I sinned that I should go and be baptised of him, 
unless indeed this that 1 have said be ignorance.” 
There is another coincidence with the Hebrew 
gospel, the discussion of which is not quite free 
from difficulty. Origen (De Princ. Praef. 8) 
quotes the “Teaching of Peter” as making our 
Lord say, “I am not an incorporeal spirit.’’ 
Now Jerome (De Vir. Illust. 16; in Isai. lib. 
18 Prol.) reports that these words were found 
in the Hebrew gospel. And this report gains 
confirmation from the fact that Ignatius, who is 
likely enough to have used an Aramaic gospel 
(Ad Smyrn. 3), when apparently referring to the 
same incident as that recorded (Luke xxiv. 39), 
does so in the form, “Ore pds Tous wep) Tlérpov 
HAGev Epyn avrois AdBete, Wnraphjoaré pe Kal 
Were Ste ovK ci) Saiudviov dowuarov. We 
should seem then justified in the inference, that 
the author of the Preaching used the Hebrew 
gospel; but the curious point is that Eusebius, 
whom we have every reason to suppose to have 
been acquainted both with one work and the 
other, quotes (H. Z. iii. 36) the passage from 
Ignatius, and says that he does not know where 
Ignatius got those words. We know no other 
solution of the difficulty than that the memory 
of Eusebius did not always help him as well as 
might be desired. 

It still:remains to be mentioned that Clement 
three times reports that the Preaching gave to 
our Lord the titles yéuos and Adyos, and himself 
combines these epithets. (Strom. vii. p. 837.) 
Now a third coincidence between the Preaching 
and Justin Martyr is that Justin (Zrypho 11) 
applies to our Lord the title vduos aidvios, 
interpreting the word yduos in the prophecy of 
Isaiah (li. 4) véuos wap’ €uod ekerctoerat of our 
Lord personally. He understands in like manner 
the word Sia6fKn in Jer. xxii. 31 Heb. and 
xxxvili,.22 LXX.: a prophecy which, we have 
already seen, was quoted in the Preaching. 
Comparison here is in favour of the originality 
of Justin; but it is remarkable that Clement 
Alex. (Strom. i. 29) using the words yéuos and 
diaOjKn in the same way quotes the Preaching 
as his authority and not Justin. A very curious 
coincidence, suggesting a possibility that the 
Preaching might have derived the ‘idea from 
another source, is that Hermas also has 6 véuos 
obros vids Oeod éart. Now there seems to be a 
plain use of the “First Commandment” of 
Hermas in the language in which Peter in the 
Preaching proclaims that there is one God 
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axdpnros ds T& mévra xwpet. The use ofthe 
word Logos in the Preaching is only worthy of 
notice, if it is supposed that the author was 
earlier than Justin. : 

It is to be regretted that the remains of the 
Preaching of Peter are too scanty to allow of 
any such comparison being made with the Cle- 
mentine Homilies and Recognitions as would 
enable us to speak positively as to the relations 
of the Preaching with the latter documents. 
It is to be observed, however, that the Recogni- 
tions (i. 12) and Letter of Clement to James 23 (20) 
recognized a previous account of Peter’s Preach- 
ing as having been sent to James. 

The fragments of the Preaching of Peter were 
collected by Grabe, Spicilegium (i. 62), by 
Credner, Beitriige, 349-364, and lately by Hil- 
genfeld, Nov. Test. ext. Can. recept. Vascic. iv. 
51-65, 2nd edit., 1884. [G. 8.] 


_ PETRUS (J), aged bishop, accused of mis- 
appropriating the church’s property. His cause 
was taken up by Cyril of Alexandria, ¢, A.D. 442, 
who wrote in his favour to Domnus, bishop of 
Antioch (Cyril, Zp. 78 al. 59). LJ. GJ] 


Bishops arranged in order of sees 
or countries. 


PETRUS (2), African bishop in Syn. Carth, 
sub Cyp. iv. de Basilide, a.p, 2545; vid. of Hippo 
Diarrhytus, Cyp. Zp. 67. [E. W. B.] 


PETRUS (8), bishop of Aleria in Corsica, a 

correspondent of Gregory the Great. (Gregorii 

_ Lpist. lib. vi. ind. xiv. 22; lib. viii. ind. i. 1, in 
Migne, Patr, Lut. \xxvii. 813, 903.) {F. D.J 


PETRUS (4) I., ST., archbishop of Alexan- 
dria, succeeded Theonas, A.D. 300. By one ac- 
count, which Burton accepts on the authority of 
Philip of Side (see Lect. on eel. Hist. ii. 433), 
he had been president of the catechetical school 
of Alexandria; but it is hardly likely that, as 
Burton assumes, he was the Peter who, fifty 
years earlier, had been a companion of Dionysius 
of Alexandria, in his dreary Libyan place of 
retreat amid the storm of the Decian persecution, 
After his accession he had three years of tranquil 
administration, which he so used as to acquire 
the high reputation indicated by Eusebius, who 
calls him a wonderful teacher of the faith, and 
“an admirable specimen of a bishop, alike in the 
excellence of his conduct and his familiarity with 
Scripture ” (Euseb. viii. 13; ix. 6). Then came 
the outbreak of the Diocletian persecution; and 
three years later, in the early part of 306, 
Peter found it necessary to draw up conditions 
of reconciliation to the church, and of read- 
mission to her privileges, for those who through 
weakness had in various degrees compromised 
their fidelity. The date is determined by the 
first words of this set of “canons” or regula- 
tions, “Since we are approaching the fourth 
Easter from the beginning of the persecution,” 
i.e. reckoning from the Lent of 303. (This is 
overlooked in Mason’s Persecution of Diocletian, 
p. 324, where these “canons ” are assigned to 
311.) . j 

The substance of these remarkable provisions 
(which are given at lenoth in Routh’s Relliquiae 
Sacrae, iv. 23 ff.) is as follows. I. Those’ who 
did not give way until extreme tortures had 
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overstrained their powers of endurance, and who 
had been for three years already “mourners,” 
without: being admitted to regular penance, 
might communicate after fasting forty days 
more with special strictness. (This may remind 
us of St. Cyprian’s equitable judgment on per- 
sons who had fully intended to hold out, but had 
been overcome by intense and complicated torture, 
de Lapsis, 13. The mourners or weepers, as is 
well known, were “candidates for penance,” 
who besought the faithful as they passed into 
the church to plead for their admission into the 
class of penitents; see Basil, Mist. 199. 22, and 
other references in Notes on Canons of First 
Four Councils, Oxford, 1882, p. 37.) II. Those 
who, as Peter phrases it, had endured only the 
“siege of imprisonment,” not the “ war of tor- 
tures,” and therefore deserved less pity, yet 
gave themselves up to suffer some affliction for 
“the Name,” although in prison they were much 
relieved by Christian alms, may be received 
after another year’s penance. (This canon re- 
minds us of the really dreadful “trial” of impri- 
sonment in such dungeons as are referred to in 
Rey. ii. 10, and also in the letter of the churches 
of Vienne and Lyons, Euseb. y. 1, in Tertullian 
de Resurr. Carnis, 8, and in the Acts of St.-Per- 
petua, and elsewhere in the authentic martyr- 
ologies; see too the description of the “lignum” 
and “barathrum” in Card. Newman’s Callista, 
c. 32. Compare Abp. Trench on the Epistles to 
the Seven Churches, p. 99.) III. Those who 
endured nothing at all, but lapsed under sheer 
terror, must do penance for four years ;—the 
parable of the barren fig-tree is quoted. (Here 
again, Peter illustrates the description given by 


his great predecessor Dionysius, of those Alex- 


andrians whom the mere publication of Decius’s 
edict had scared into apostasy, Euseb. vi. 41; 
see too Cyprian, Zpist. 8; Luseb. Mart. Pal. 1; 
Ancyr. can. 6; Nic. 11.) The IVth (canon) is 
not, strictly speaking, a canon, but a lamentation 
over lapsi who had not repented (Neale, i. 98). 
Peter cites the cursing of the fig-tree, with 
Isa. lxvi. 24, lvii. 20. V. Those who, in order to 
evade the trial of their constancy, feigned epi- 
lepsy, or promised conformity in writing, or put 
forward pagans to throw incense on the altar in 
their stead, must do penance for six months 
more, although some of them had already been 
received to communion by some of the steadfast 
confessors. ‘There is a fanciful reference to the 
fact that Christ, Himself a preacher of repentance 
and of that kingdom of heaven which is “within 
us” by our faith in Him, was conceived ‘six 
months after the Baptist. On the right of con- 
fessors to plead with the Church for a shortening 
of the penance-time of the lapsed, and on the 
abuse of that right, see Cyprian, Mpist. 22-27 ; 
De Laps. 12 (or 18); Bingham, xvi. 3, 4). VI. 
Some Christian masters compelled their Christian 
slaves to face the trial in their stead; such 
slaves, having lapsed under such circumstances, 
must “shew the works of repentance” for a 
year. VII. But these masters who, by thus im- 
perilling their slaves, showed their disregard for 
apostolic exhortations (Eph. vi. 9; Col. iv. 1), 
must have their own repentance tested for three 
more years. VIII. Those who, having lapsed, 
returned to the conflict, and endured imprison- 
ment and tortures, are to be “ joyfully received 
to communion, alike in the prayers and the 
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reception of the Body and Blood, and oral ex- 
hortation.” On such a return to the “agon,” ep. 
Cypr. Zpist, 19 (the reader of Euseb. v. 1 will 
remember how Biblias “fell and rose again,” 
dying a martyr). IX. Those who voluntarily 
exposed themselves to the trial are to be received 
to communion, because they did so for Christ’s 
sake, although they forgot the import of “Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us,” &e., and 
perhaps did not know that Christ Himself re- 
peatedly withdrew from intended persecution, 
and even at last waited to be seized and given 
up; and that He bade His disciples flee from 
city to city (Matt. x. 23), that they might not 
enhance their enemies’ guilt. Thus Stephen and 
James were arrested; so was Peter, who “was 
finally crucified in Rome;” so Paul, who was 
beheaded in the same city. (Here Peter states 
the Catholic, as opposed to the Montanistic prin- 
ciple of action, as it had been stated by the 
church of Smyrna in Euseb. iv. 15, and by 
Cyprian in Epist. 8.) It is indicated by a few 
words of that noble poem in which Milman 
brings us so wonderfully near to the mind and 
life of the Church of the Martyrs— 


“Hold we all prepared... . 
To give the last and awful testimony 
To Christ our Lord. Yet tempt not to our murder 
The yet unbloody hands of men.” 
(artyr of Antioch, p. 41.) 


(On exceptional cases, see note in Cypr. Epist. 
nb. Fath. p. 71.) Hence, clerics who thus de- 
nounced themselves to the authorities, then 
dapsed, and afterwards returned to the conflict, 
must cease to officiate, but may communicate ; if 
they had not lapsed, their rashness might be 
excused. (This “canon” refutes Epiphanius’s 
opinion, derived from Meletianising documents, 
that Peter was in favour of restoring lapsed 
clerics to their ministry, Haer. 68. 3.) XI. Per- 
sons who, in their zeal to encourage their fellow- 
Christians to persevere and win the prize of 
martyrdom, voluntarily avowed their own faith, 
were to be exempted from blame ; compare Euseb. 
vi. 41, fin. Requests for prayer on behalf of 
those who gave way after imprisonment and 
torture ought to be granted: “no one could be 
the worse” for sympathising with those who 
were overcome by the devil, or by the en- 
treaties of their kindred (compare Passio 8. 
Perpet. 3, 8. Iren. Sirm. 3; Euseb. viii, 9, on 
this form of trial). XII. Those who paid for 
indemnity are not to be censured; they showed 
their disregard for money; and Acts xvii. 9 is 
here quoted. (This indulgent ruling contrasts 
markedly with Tertullian’s bitter denunciation 
of such a practice, de Fuga in Persec, 12.) 
XII. Nor should those be blamed who fled, 
abandoning their homes,—as if they had left 
others to bear the brunt. Paul was constrained 
to leave Gaius and Aristarchus in the hands of 
the mob of Ephesus (Acts xix. 29, 30): Peter 
escaped from prison, and his guards died for it; 
the Innocents died in place of the Holy Child. 
Here follows a somewhat mystical application of 
Isa. viii. 4 to the case of the Magi, and the 
assertion that the infant John was sought for at 
the same time, and that his father Zacharias was 
caught, and then slain between the temple and 
the altar, a story which in a different form is 
scornfully set aside by Jerome, in Matt. c. 23. 
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XIV. Imprisoned confessors in Libya and else- 
where had mentioned cases of persons who had 
been compelled by sheer force to handle the 
sacrifices. These, like others whom tortures 
rendered utterly insensible, were to be regarded 
as confessors, for their wth was steadfast 
throughout; and they might be placed in the 
ministry. These “canons” were ratified by 
the Council in Trullo, c. 2, A.p. 692, and so 
became part of the law of the Eastern church. 
(Compare Euseb. Murt. Pal.1; Passio SS. Tara- 
chi et Probi, c. 8, in Ruinart, Act. Sinc. p. 467; 
C, Ancyr. c. 3.) 

Very soon after these “canons”? were drawn 
up, the persecution was intensified by the pagan 
fanaticism of Maximin Daza. Peter felt it his 
duty to follow the precedents he had cited in his 
8th canon, and the example of his great prede- 
cessor Dionysius, by “ seeking for safety in flight” 
(Burton, Hist. Hcl. ii. 441). Phileas bishop of 
Thmuis, and three other bishops, were impri- 
soned at Alexandria; and then it was that, ac- 
cording to the Maffeian documents, Meletius, 
being himself at large, held ordinations in their 
dioceses without their sanction “or that of the 
archbishop,”and without necessity (Hist. Writings 
of St. Athanasius, Oxford, 1881, Introd. p. X¥XXix.). 
The four prelates wrote a letter of remonstrance 
(see it in Routh, Rell. Sac. iv. 91); they reminded 
him of the rule which forbade one bishop to 
interfere in another’s diocese, and pointed out 
that they had provided for their flocks by the 
appointment of “ visitors,” and that, even if their 
sees had been vacated by death, he ought to have 
applied to “the great bishop and father, Peter,” 
for license to ordain outside his own bounds. 
To this letter, which is significant as to the 
solid position which the diocesan system had 
now acquired in Egypt, Meletius made no reply ; 
as another document expresses it, “he did not go 
to visit either the imprisoned bishops or blessed 
Peter.” They were subsequently martyred 
(the date of Phileas’s death has been matter of 
some question, but may reasonably be placed in 
306); and immediately afterwards the reckless 
bishop of Lycopolis repaired to Alexandria, fell 
in with Isidore and Arius, two malcontents who 
aimed at the priesthood, and at their instigation 
excommunicated the two visitors or vicars-general 
commissioned by Peter, and ordained two in 
their place, one in prison, the other in a mine. 
Peter, being informed of this lawless procedure, 
wrote to the faithful in Alexandria to this 
effect: ‘Since I have ascertained that Meletius, 
disregarding the letter of the martyred bishops, 
has entered my diocese, taken upon himself to 
excommunicate the presbyters who were acting 
under my authority ...and shown his craving 
for pre-eminence by ordaining certain persons in 
prison ; take care not to communicate with him 
until I meet him in company with wise men, 
and see what it is that he has in mind. Fare- 
well.” (Routh, Rell. Sac. iv. 94.) ‘ 

Allusion has already been made to the Epi- 
phanian account of the origin of Meletianism, 
which is inconsistent with Peter’s real opinion 
as to lapsed clerics. It also supposes Peter and 
Meletius to have been fellow-prisoners when 
they disputed as to the case of the lapsed,— 
Meletius taking a sterner, and his primate a 
milder view; after which, Epiphanius was in- 
formed, Peter hung up his mantle curtain-wise 
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across the dungeon, and sent word to its other 
inmates, “ Whoever thinks with me, let him come 
here; whoever thinks with Meletius, let him go 
to the other side,” whereupon the majority sided 
with Meletius. Epiphanius, we cannot doubt, 
was misled by the graphic story of a Meletianising 
romancer, as Athanasius, in his darker picture 
of the offence of Meletius, must be supposed to 
reproduce the story which he had heard as a 
young cleric, and which may haye grown out of 
the resentments of Peter’s own clergy, and of 
others who knew that Meletius had somehow 
escaped persecution (see Hist. Writings of St. 
Athanasius, p. 40). By all accounts, however, 
the schism began under Peter (Athan. Apol. c. 
Ari, 11); and Sozomen enables us to connect a 
statement in the Maffeian documents with the 
subsequent alliance between the schismatics and 
the great heretical party, which was formed 
some nine years after Peter’s death. The inter- 
view between Meletius and Arius appears to 
have been fruitful in trouble for the great arch- 
bishop who-was a mere boy when it took 
place, but who in 356 compared the league 
between their followers to the reconciliation 
between Pilate and Herod Antipas (ad Ep. 
Aegypt. 22). Arius, we are told, “began to act 
with Meletius in his career of innovation, but 
abandoned him, and was ordained deacon by 
Peter, and again was ejected by him from the 
church, because, when Peter excommunicated 
the adherents of Meletius, and did not recognise 
their baptism, Arius inveighed against this pro- 
ceeding, and could not bear to hold his peace” 
(Soz. i. 15), If this statement is correct, Peter 
must have held the rigorous Cyprianic view as 
to the nullity of all baptism when administered 
outside the communion of the church, and by 
acting on it in this case he was “likely to revive 
ancient dissensions” (Burton, Eccl. Hist. ii. 
298). A much later story, to the effect that 
Arius gave expression to his characteristic heresy 
in Peter’s lifetime, and that Peter told his dis- 
ciples how in a dream he had heard Christ 
denounce Arius for having rent His garment, 
betrays its own legendary character. It may be 
yead in the extracts from Severus, embodied by 
Renaudot in his “History of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria” (p. 58), where it is given in full 
detail,— Quis, Domine, vestem tuam ita dis- 
cidit? Arius, inquit ;” and “ monuit me venturos 
postridie qui pro Ario intercederent, sed ne illis 
acquiescerem ;” and again in the “Annals” of 
that same patriarch Eutychius who wrote six 
hundred years after Peter’s death, and whose 
credulous untrustworthiness as to the early 
history of his see had been too often overlooked 
for the sake of a famous passage which seemed 
to tell against episcopacy. Renaudot claims the 
“common tradition of the church” for the 
vision of the rent garment; and thinks that it 
really referred to the Meletian schism, and that 
later transcribers of the story, being ignorant of 
that chapter in Arius’s life, took for granted that 
the excommunication must have been incurred 
by his heresy, which accordingly they antedated. 
Neale also (Hist. Alex. i. 105) persuades himself 
that the tale has elements of truth. 

Egypt was part of the dominions of Maximin; 
and that tyrant, besides presiding over martyr- 
doms in Palestine (A.D. 306, 307, 308), practised 
other enormities at Alexandria (Kuseb. viii. 
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14; Burton, ii. 451). During Peter’s retire- 
ment, his habits had become more strictly 
ascetic, while at the same time he continued to 
provide “in no hidden way” for the welfare of 
the church (Euseb. vii. 32), The phrase ot 
&pavas is significant, as it points to the well- 
understood system of communication whereby a 
bishop of Alexandria, although himself in hiding, 
could, like Athanasius in the desert, make 
his hand felt throughout the churches which 
still owned him as their “father.” Peter must 
have grieved over the sufferings of many of his 
flock who were condemned to penal servitude in 
the “Porphyry quarry ” of Thebais: Eusebius 
mentions two sets of such prisoners, who also 
suffered various mutilations (Mart. Pal. 8), and 
among them was Paphnutius, one of his own 
suffragans, who afterwards, at Nicaea, exhibited 
to Constantine’s reverent sympathy the socket 
whence his right eye had been scooped out (Soc. 
1.11). Doubtless, also, Peter heard with pleasure 
of the practical charity which impelled some 
Egyptian Christians, in the December of 308, to 
undertake a journey “in order to minister to 
the necessities of the confessors in Cilicia” (useb. 
Mart. Pal. 10), and he may have rejoiced in the 
martyrdom of two Egyptian bishops, who were 
burned to death at Caesarea in 310 (id. 13). 
Probably his own return to Alexandria, and the 
formal communication of the Meletians as above 
mentioned, took place after a toleration-edict, 
which mortal agony wrung from Galerius in the 
April of 311. This edict constrained Maximin 
to abate his persecuting energy; but he began 
again, ere long, to harass his Christian subjects, 
and to encourage zealous heathen municipalities 
to memorialise him “that no Christians might 
he allowed to dwell among them” (Euseb. ix. 2). 
Thus at the end of October, in 311 (ib.), “the 
Christians found themselves again in great peril” 
(Burton); and one of the first acts of Maximin’s 
renewed persecution was to smite the shepherd 
of the flock at Alexandria. Peter was beheaded, 
says Eusebius (vii. 32), “in the ninth year of the 
persecution” (311), by virtue of a “ sudden ”” 
imperial order, “ without any reason assigned ”” 
(ix. 6). This simple statement, by one who 
knew much of Egyptian affairs at this period, is 
curiously contrasted with the exuberance of later 
imaginations, which ascribed the order to Dio- 
cletian, incensed—so ran the tale—with Peter 
for having received at Alexandria the Christian 
wife of an apostate official at Antioch ; (Peter 
was said to have been miraculously led to 
recognise as valid the baptism which she had 
administered to her children during a storm 
at sea,—as Alexander, in a much earlier story, 
would not reiterate the baptism administered 
to his playfellows by the boy Athanasius). 
Severus (ap. Renaudot) had heard two accounts 
of Peter’s death: by one, he was beheaded 
while he stretched forth his neck through a 
hole made in the prison wall, before his people 
could come to resist the soldiers; by another, he 
suffered at a place called Bucolia, near the tomb 
of St. Mark; the Christians, it was said, per- 
formed his funeral with great solemnity, the 
corpse being seated on the patriarchal throne 
during the celebration of the Eucharist. The 
“ Acts of St. Peter’s martyrdom,” says Routh, 
are ignored by Ruinart, and are evidently spuri- 
ous (Rell. Sac. iv. 82). The day of his death 
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was the 29th of Athyr, or Nov. 25th, on which 
day he is commemorated in the Ethiopic church. 
The Greeks honour him on the day preceding. 
Besides fourteen canons, we have what is reck- 
oned by Johnson and Routh as the “fifteenth,” 
but is in fact a fragment of a work on the 
Paschal Festival. In it he says that it is usual 
to fast on Wednesday, because of the Jews, 
“taking counsel for the betrayal of the Lord ;” 
andon Friday, “because He then suffered for our 
sake.” “For,” ‘he adds, “we keep the Lord’s 
day as a day of gladness, because on it He rose 
again; and on it, according to tradition, we do 
not even kneel.” The custom of standing at 
prayer on Sunday was again enforced by the 
Nicene council (c. 20; Bright, Notes on the 
Canons of the First Four Councils, p. 73). We 
have also fragments from three other works of 
his. At the first session of the council of 
Ephesus (Mansi, iv. 1185), there were read three 
short extracts from his book on the “Divinity 
of Christ;” the second of these had already 
been quoted by Cyril in his Apol. adv. Orient. 1. 
Their purport is to state the fact of the Incar- 
nation; and he excludes such a view of the Kévw- 
ois as would suppose the Word to have parted 
with the power or glory of His Godhead when 
He condescended to become man. And this pas- 
sage, given by Routh in Greek, from a Bodleian 
MS., is taken by Leoutius of Byzantium, in his 
first book “against Nestorians and Eutychians,” 
from Peter’s treatise “on our Saviour’s sojourn 
among us.” It anticipates both the Ephesine and 
the Chalcedonian theology by saying simply that 
Christ “was God by nature, and became Man by 
nature.” (In the Latin version of Leontius, in 
Galland, Bibl. Patr. xii. 668, “Filium Dei” is 
wrongly put for “ Filium hominis,” in the quota- 
tion of Luke xxii. 48 adduced by Peter to show 
that the Son of God became Son of Man.) 
Again, of Peter’s treatise against the Origenistic 
theory of the pre-existence of the soul, and of 
its “having been placed in the body because 
it had sinned,” Leontius preserves a passage in 
which Peter contends that the body and soul 
of the first man were contemporaneous in 
origin, and were not brought together by 
combination, as if one had existed before the 
other, and had come from another place to 
join it (Mai, Ser. Vet. Nov. Collectio, vii. 85, 
from “ Leontii et Johannis Rerum Sacrarum,”” 
ub. 2; Routh, Rell. Sac. iy. 48). Nearly the 
whole of this passage is quoted by Justinian, ad 
Mennam, Mansi, ix. 504 (among the documents 
of the Fifth General Council), and he also quotes 
a few more lines to the effect, that the theory in 
question is “ derived from Greek philosophy, and 
is alien to the mind of pious Christians ” (Routh, 
a. 50). Routh gives another extract from the 
work called Didascalia, on the authority of Leon- 
tius and John,—a lamentation over past forget- 
fulness of God’s observant scrutiny ; “I consented 
to sin, saying to myself, ‘God is pitiful and will 
bear with me,’ and since I was not smitten forth- 
with I did not stop, but rather despised indulgence 
and exhausted God’s longsuffering ” (Routh, 82). 
He treats as doubtful an alleged extract from a 
work by Peter on “Blasphemy,” to the effect 
that the writer, when vexed by an impious 
thought which came into his mind, consulted 
the brave confessor Paphnutius, already referred 
to, who told him that when he was imprisoned, 
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and had suffered “ fire and tortures for Christ’s 
sake,” the devil suggested blasphemous thoughts 
to his mind, which he shook off “with God’s 
help,” saying, “‘O evil one, ... . this blasphemy 
against God is thine, and shall recoil on thyself.” 
The passage, says Routh, iswthe last of certain 
scholia, from various authors, written on the 
margin of the Sermons of Isaac the Syrian, and 
was copied for fim from a “ codex bibliothecae 
Coislinianae ” (iy. 79). [W. B.] 


PETRUS (5) IL, archbishop of Alexandria, 
succeeded Athanasius in May 373. In order to 
promote the peaceful succession of an orthodox 
bishop, on the removal of the great primate, 
whom an Arian government had found it inex- 
pedient to disturb, Athanasius had been re- 
quested to recommend one who could be elected 
by anticipation: and he named Peter, whom 
Gregory Nazianzen describes as honoured for his 


wisdom and grey hairs (Orat. 25, 12) “ who had _ 


been a companion of his labours ” (Theod. iv. 20), 
and, in Basil’s phrase, his spiritual “nursling ” 
(Gpist. 133); and who, in conjunction with 
another presbyter, when they were passing 
through Italy to Egypt in 347, had accepted 
from the notorious Arian intriguers Valens and 
Ursacius a written attestation of their desire to 
be at peace with Athanasius, when his cause 
was for the time triumphant (Athan. Hist. Ari. 
26). The clergy and magistrates assented to the 
nomination ; the people in general applauded ; 
the neighbouring bishops came together to at- 
tend the consecration, in’ which, according to 
a “ fragment” of Alexandrian history, the dying 
archbishop took the principal part (cf. Theod. 
J.c.; and Hist. Aceph. ap. Athan.). Fiye days 
afterwards (May 2) Athanasius died, and Peter 
took possession of “the evangelical throne.” 
But the Arians seized the opportunity for which 
they had been waiting, and employed, as in 340, 
the agency of a pagan prefect. Palladius, by 
means of bribes, assembled a “crowd of pagans 
and Jews,” and beset that same church of 
Theonas within which Syrianus had all but 
seized Athanasius in 356. Peter was commanded 
to withdraw ; he refused, the church doors were 
forced, and the brutal orgies described in Atha- 
nasius’s “ Encyclical ” were repeated: a youth in 
female dress danced upon the altar; another sat 
naked on the throne, and delivered a mock ser- 
mon in praise of vice (compare Peter ap. Theod. 
iv. 22 with Greg.’ Naz. Urat.1.c.). At this 
point in the profanation Peter quitted the 
church ; Socrates says that he was seized and 
imprisoned (iv. 21), but his own narrative points 
the other way. It proceeds to describe the in- 
trusion of the Arian Lucius, who was now to 
play the part of Gregory in 340 and of George in 
356. He had heen ordained priest by George, 
had presided over the Arians of Alexandria after 
that usurper’s death, had been yainly put for- 
ward by them as their bishop elect under Jovian 
(“qui se moqua de lui et d’eux,” Tillemont, vi. 
582), had re-entered Alexandria in 367, and 
been ignominiously thrust out, and now, having 
been consecrated by Arian hands abroad, was 
escorted into the city by Euzoius the Arian bishop 
of Antioch (who many years before had been 
condemned with Arius by the Nicene council), 
and by Magnus, high treasurer under Valens. 
Peter tells us that the pagans esteemed Lucius 
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as the favourite of Serapis, because he denied 
the Divinity of the Son; and dwells on the brave 
confessorship (1) of nineteen priests and deacons 
whom Magnus, after, yain attempts to make 
them Arianize, transported to the pagan city of 
Heliopolis in Phoenicia, sending also into penal 
servitude twenty-three monks and others who 
expressed their sympathy ; (2) of seven Egyptian 
bishops who were exiled to Diocaesarea, a city 
inhabited by Jews, while some other prelates 
were “handed over to the curia,” their official 
immunity from onerous curial obligations being 
annulled in requital of their steadfastness in the 


i 


_ faith.. Damasus of Rome, hearing of this new 


persecution, sent.a deacon with a letter of com- 
munion and also of consolation for Peter: the 
messenger was arrested, treated as a criminal, 
savagely beaten, and sent to the mines of Phenne. 
Peter adds that children were tortured, and in- 
timates that some persons were actually put to 
death, or died of cruel usage, and that, after the 
old usage in pagan persecutions, their remains 
were denied burial. The narrative illustrates at 
once the theology, the ritual, and the electoral 
customs of the Egyptian church. Peter puts 
into the mouth of the nineteen confessors an 
argument, quite Athanasian in tone, from the 
eternity of the Divine Fatherhood (cf. Athan. de 
Decr. Nic. 12): like Athanasius he there in- 
sists that God could never haye existed without 
His “Wisdom” (cf. Orat. c. Ari. i. 14): like 
him he disowns a materialistic conception of the 
yévynots (cf. de Decr. Nic. 11, Orat. c. Ari.i, 21): 
like him he quotes the Arian formula jy dre 


ov Hv (“once the Son was not,” cf. Orat. c. 


Ari..i. 5, &e.); and like him, also, he repre- 
sents the Homoousion, as summarising the pur- 


_ port of many texts (cf. de Deer. Nic. 20). 


Evidently Peter had not wasted his oppor- 
tunities.as the trusted companion of his great 
predecessor. In, one passage he refers to the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit at the eucharistic 
consecration; in another he intimates that monks 
used to precede a newly arrived bishop, chanting 
the Psalms. When describing the uncanonical in- 
trusion of Lucius, he refers to the three elements 
of a proper episcopal election, as fixed by “‘ the 
institutions of the Church ”—(1) the joint action 
of the assembled. bishops of the province, (2) the 
vote (Wp) of “ genuine ” clergy, (3) the request 
of the people (airfcet, the Latin “ suffragium,” 
as Cyprian uses it, Zpist. 55. 7, speaking of the 
same threefold process, “de clericorum, testi- 
monio, de plebis ... suffragio, et de sacerdo- 
tum... collegio;” and for the “requests” of 
the people, sometimes urgently enforced, see 
Athan. Apol. c. Ari. 6.. Basil speaks. of such 
requests as embodied in Wnplopara, Ep. 99), 


After the fashion of his age he plays with 


ee 


the name of Lucius as.one who “took pains 
to imitate” a wolf (Avxov); as Gregory calls 
him “a shepherd of wolves” (Orat. 25. 11). 
It appears that Peter remained for some time 
in concealment, during which time, following 
the example of Athanasius, he wrote his en- 
cyclical (Tillemont, vi. 582): he afterwards 
made his way to Rome, where he was received 
by Damasus, as Julius welcomed Athanasius in 
340. He remained at Rome five years, gave in- 
formation as to Egyptian monasticism (Jerome, 
Ep. 127. 5), and was present, as bishop of 
Alexandria, at a council held by Damasus, pro- 
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bably in 377, for the condemnation of the Apolli- 
narians. Timotheus, whom Apollinaris had sent 
to Rome, and Vitalis, bishop of the sect in An- 
tioch, were included in the sentence pronounced 
against their master (comp. Soz. vi. 25 with 
Theod. vy. 10); and Facundus of. Hermiane, in 
his “‘ Defence of the Three Articles,” quotes part 
of a letter addressed by Peter to the exiled 
Egyptian confessors at Diocaesarea. “Task your 
advice,’ he writes, “‘ under the trouble that has 
befallen me: what ought I to do, when Timo- 
theus gives himself out for a bishop, that in 
this character he may with more boldness injure 
others and infringe the laws of the fathers? 
For he chose to anathematize me, with the 
bishops Basil of Caesarea, Paulinus, Epiphanius, 
and Diodorus, and to communicate with Vitalis 
alone” (Pro Defens. Trium Capit. iv. 2). Here 
we see that Peter naturally treats Paulinus, not 
Meletius, as. the true bishop of Antioch, this being 
the Alexandrian view. His relations with Basil 
were very kindly ; their common love and rever- 
ence for Athanasius had drawn them into a cor- 
respondence (Basil, Epist.133, written in 373) ; 
and a letter of Basil’s in 377 associates this act 
of intimacy with one or two points of interest in 
the general: church-history of the time (Zpist. 
266). It appears that the Egyptian “ confessors.” 
had hastily received into their communion the 
gravely suspected disciples of Marcellus of An- 
cyra. This had troubled Basil. Peter had 
heard of it, but not from Basil; and had re- 
monstrated with his exiled subordinates. More- 
oyer Basil’s enemy Dorotheus, visiting Rome in 
order to enlist Western sympathies in favour of 
Meletius as against Paulinus, met Peter in com- 
pany with Damasus. The old bishop of Alex- 
andria fired up at the name of Meletius, and in 
a fit of irritation said, “He is no better than 
an Arian.” Dorotheus, angered in his turn, 
said something which offended Peter’s dignity ; 
and Peter wrote to Basil, complaining of this, 
and of his silence in; regard to the exiles’ con- 
duct. . Basil answers in effect: “As to the first 
point, I did not care to trouble you, and I trust 
it will come right by our winning over the Mar- 
cellians; as to the second, I am sorry that Doro- 
theus annoyed you, but you who have suffered 
under Arians ought to feel for Meletius as a 
fellow-sufferer, and I can assure you that he is 
quite orthodox.” 

Peter’s exile came to an end in the spring of 
the next year. The troubles.in which Valens 
had involved himself in regard to the Goths 
encouraged the prelates whom he had banished 
to act for themselves. Fortified by a letter of 
commendation from Damasus, Peter returned 
to Alexandria: the people forthwith, expelled 
Lucius, who went off to Constantinople: but, as 
Tillemont remarks, Valens had other business on 
hand than to dream of restoring ce misérable 
(vi. 610), and Peter was thenceforth undisturbed 
in his see. Jerome taxes him with being too 
easy in receiving heretics into communion 
(Chronic.); and in one celebrated affair of 
another kind, his facility brought him no small 
discredit. Early in 379 he had not only approved 
of the mission of Gregory of Nazianzus to act as 
a Catholic bishop in Constantinople, but had 
formally authorised it, had “ honoured” Gregory 
“‘ with the symbols of establishment ” (Carm. de 
Vita. sua, 861), and thereby apparently claimed 
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some supremacy over Constantinople (Neale, 
Hist, Alex. i. 206). Yet ere long he allowed 
himself to become the tool of the ambitious 
Maximus, who pretended to have been a con- 
fessor for orthodoxy, and thus perhaps reached 
Peter’s weak side. He aimed at “ securing 
the see of Constantinople; and Peter, contra- 
dicting himself in writing,” as Gregory words 
it. (de Vita sua, 1015), commissioned some 
Egyptian prelates to go to Constantinople 
and consecrate Maximus. The scheme failed 
disgracefully: Maximus had to leave Con- 
stantinople, and after attempting in vain to pro- 
pitiate Theodosius, went back to Alexandria and 
tried to intimidate Peter, “ putting the old man 
into a difficulty ” (Greg. de Vita sua, 1018), but 
was expelled by secular force. Peter reconciled 
himself to Gregory, who panegyrized him as “a 
Peter in virtue not less than in name, who was 
very near heaven, but remained in the flesh so 
far as to render his final assistance to the truth, 
&e.” (Orat. 34. 3). Peter in fact died soon 
afterwards, February 14, 380. It was in igno- 
rance of this event that Theodosius, a fortnight 
afterwards, named -him with Damasus as a 
standard of Catholic belief in the famous edict 
of Thessalonica (Cod. Theod. xvi. 1.2: see Gib- 
bon, iii. 363). He was succeeded by his brother 
Timotheus, Ae We. 


PETRUS (6), surnamed Moneus (Stam- 
merer), Monophysite patriarch of Alexandria, 
had been ordained deacon by Dioscorus, and is said 
to have been his agent in some acts of tyranny, and 
to have taken part in the outrages against Flavian 
at the Latrocinium /(Mansi, vi. 1017). When 
the latter was deposed and Proterius consecrated 
in his place, Peter went into schism with Timotheus 
Aelurus, refused to return to his duties at the new 
archbishop’s bidding, and was in consequence de- 
posed (Liberatus, Breviarium, c.15; comp. P. Felix 
in Mansi, vii. 1065; Brev. Hist. Hutychian. ib. 
vii. 1062). But when the emperor Marcian’s 
death deprived Proterius of a protector, Timo- 
theus was irregularly consecrated, and Proterius 
was slain by a Monophysite mob. Timotheus 
then took possession of the see, and made Peter 
Mongus his archdeacon; but after three years 
he was deposed and expelled, and Peter fled at 
the same time (Midsummer, A.D. 457). Timotheus 
Salofaciolus, who adhered to the Chalcedonian doc- 
trine, was consecrated, and sat undisturbed until 
A.D. 476, when the brief reign of Basiliscus 
brought Timotheus Aelurus back to Alexandria. 
He died, however, in the next year. The orthodox 
patriarch Salofaciolus had taken refuge in a 
monastery near Canopus, and in his absence the 
Monophysites determined to place Peter in the 
see. According to Acacius of Constantinople, 
in his letter to pope Simplicius, “Peter, child of 
the night as he was, finding darkness convenient 
for the perpetration of a robbery,—while the 
corpse of him who had subverted the rules of 
the fathers (Aelurus) still lay unburied,—sur- 
reptitiously, at midnight, took possession of the 
see in the presence of only one bishop” (Mansi, 
vil. 983). The next pope, Felix, appears to 
have received different accounts. According to 
Evagrius (iii. 20) Egyptian bishops informed him 
that Peter had been “ordained by two bishops 
only, who shared his unbelief,” and so Felix 
describes him as having been appointed by 


. 
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heretics (Zpist. in Mansi, vii. 1039) and “ by 
profane persons” (ib. vii. 1108) and ‘“‘at the 
hands of condemned heretics ” (7. vii. 1104) ; but 
again he says that Peter with difficulty procured 
the instrumentality of one bishop for his usur- 
pation (i. vii. 1066), and”Yn a later writing 
claims Acacius’s testimony for the fact that ‘“ no 
Catholics” had made Peter bishop, “for they 
had all thought with, and held communion with, 
Timotheus” (Salofaciolus), “but it was the act 


of one man, an accomplice in Peter’s insanity” . 


(Mansi, vii. 1075). So the Breviculus, ‘ Peter 
was ordained for the Alexandrians by a single 
heretic” (ib. vii. 1063). On the other hand, 
Liberatus not only says “the heretics ordained 
for themselves Peter as bishop,” which might 


-mean only that they procured his ordination, 


but speaks of “those who caused Peter to be 
enthroned,” which, taken literally, would imply 
the presence of several bishops at the ceremony 
(Breviar. c. 16). ‘The text of Evagrius, “the 
bishops of Alexandria, by their own authority, 
elect Peter,” is amended by Valesius, in his 
note, to “those of Alexandria. . . elect Peter as 
their bishop,” on the double ground that suffra- 
gans could not be called of tis ’AAckavdpewr 
énlororot, and that Peter was ordained by only 
one bishop; in the next note he variously 
describes bishops as having “elected” and as 
having “ordained” Peter. The emperor Zeno, 
indignant at the boldness of the Monophysite 
party (Neale, Hist. Alex. ii. 17), “imposed on 
Peter,” according to Evagrius, “the penalty of 
death ;” but if so, he must have quickly com- 
muted it for a lesser penalty, for Liberatus says 
that Anthemius, the Augustal prefect, in obe- 
dience to an imperial order, ejected Peter from 
the bishopric as an “adulterer,” a term also 
applied to him by <Acacius (Liberatus, c. 17), 
Calandion patriarch of Antioch (Evagr. iii. 16), 
and Simplicius (Liberatus, c. 18), on the ground 
that he had violated the rights of Timotheus, 
then legitimately “espoused” to his church, 
(cf. Chale. can. 25). The decree also required 
his expulsion from Alexandria (Mansi, vii. 983— 
985). Le Quien (Or. Christ. ii. 416) and Neale 
think that Salofaciolus had interceded for 
Peter’s_ life; but Liberatus, whom Le Quien 
quotes, only says that this very gentle prelate, 
who was “charged with being too lenient 
towards heretics,” wrote to Zeno requesting 
“that Peter should be sent farther off into exile, 
because he lay concealed in Alexandria, and 
plotted against the church ” (Brev. c. 16). Pope 
Simplicius wrote in the same sense to Zeno and 
to Acacius, complaining that Peter was. still 
harboured in hiding-places within certain houses 
belonging to men like-minded with himself 
(Mansi, vii. 984, 5). Accordingly, Peter was 
driven out of Egypt; John, surnamed Talaia, 
steward of the great church, was chosen 
patriarch, but neglected to announce his acces- 
sion to Acacius, and thus gave an opportunity 
to Mongus’s agents to represent to the bishop of 
Constantinople that John was “not a fit man for 
the bishopric,” in that he had Monophysite 
leanings, and had accepted the see in violation of 
an oath, whereas Peter was beloved by the 
people, and would restore internal unity to the 
Alexandrian church. Acacius, piqued by John’s 
omission, lent an ear to these representations, 


'and prevailed on Zeno to expel John, and to 
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restore Peter on condition that he should sup- | of Chalcedon, and the Tome of pope Leo, substi- 


port an attempt to promote doctrinal unity 
without enforcing the authority of the council 
of Chalcedon, and should send letters of com- 
munion to the other patriarchs, including Sim- 
plicius, who, however, showed a firm front, 
acknowledging that while John Talaia was under 
accusation he could not be recognised as bishop 
of Alexandria, but entirely refusing to recognise 
in that capacity one who had been all along a 
comrade and a teacher of those who were fight- 
ing against the truth. If Peter were now a 
convert to that truth, let him by all means be 
received as such ;. but it was out of the question 
that he should be placed in high ecclesiastical 
office at the request of the very persons who had 
been associated with him in “separation from 
Catholic fellowship ” (Mansi, vii. 992-4). This 
protest had no effect on the authorities at Con- 
stantinople; Zeno gave orders that Talaia should 
be expelled from Alexandria, and that Peter 
Mongus should be ‘‘enthroned” after he had 
accepted a document known in church history 
by a name it ill deserved, the Henoticon, or 
instrument of unity (A.D. 482). It was ad- 
dressed to the bishops, clergy, monks, and lay- 
men of the Alexandrian patriarchate, it recog- 
nised the Creed of “the 318” at Nicaea as 
“confirmed by the 150” at Constantinople, the 
decisions of the council of Ephesus, together 
with the twelve articles of Cyril; it employed 
language as to Christ’s consubstantiality with 
man which Cyril had adopted in his “ reunion 
with the Easterns ;” it also rejected the oppo- 
site theories of a “division” and a “ confusion ” 
in the person of Christ, and included Eutyches 
as well as Nestorius in its anathema. Instead 
of renewing the explicit censure directed by 
Basiliscus in a previous circular against the 
council of Chalcedon, Zeno employed an am- 
biguous phrase, “We anathematize every one 
who thinks or ever has thought differently, 
either at Chalcedon or at any other synod,” 
words which might be explained as pointed at 
those who were admitted to communion at 
Chalcedon after disclaiming Nestorianism, while, 
as their adversaries alleged, they were still Nes- 
torians at heart. At the same time all recogni- 
tion of that council was omitted (Evagr. iii. 
14; Liberatus, c.18, and note thereon, Galland. 
Bibl. Patr. xii. 149). Peter accepted this for- 
mulary, and was thereupon enthroned, amid a 
great concourse, at Alexandria. His instruc- 
tions were to unite all parties, including the 
“Proterian” adherents of Timotheus Salofacio- 
lus, on the basis of the Henoticon. This, for the 
time, he effected at a public festival, when as 
patriarch he preached to the people, and caused the 
Henoticon to be read (Evagr. iii. 13; Liberatus, 
¢. 18). In letters to Acacius and Simplicius, he 


professed to accept the council of Chalcedon 


(Liberatus) ; and by playing the part of a time- 


server (ké@opvos, Evagr. iii. 17) he disgusted the 


thorough-going Monophysite John bishop of 
Zagylis in Libya, the abbat Ammon, who 
had brought the order for his restoration, and 
yarious abbats and monks of Lower Egypt, who 


‘raised a tumult in the Caesarean basilica (Libera- 


tus, c. 18). Peter could not afford to quarrel 


“with them, and probably thought himself secure 


enough to show his hand. (See Valesius on Evagr. 
iii,16.) He accordingly anathematized the council 
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‘tuted the names of Dioscorus and the Monophysite 


Timotheus for those of Proterius and Timotheus 
Salofaciolus on his diptychs, and gratified his own 
vindictiveness by taking up the body of Salo- 
faciolus from its place among the buried patri- 
archs, and “casting it outside the city” (Li- 
beratus; compare Felix ap. Mansi, vii. 1076). 
This caused a great excitement; the earnest 
Catholics in their turn renounced Peter’s com- 
munion; and tidings of this turn of events dis- 
turbed the mind of Acacius, who had already 
been urged by Simplicius either to obtain from 
Peter a simple adhesion to the council of Chal- 
cedon, or to withdraw from communion with 
him. Simplicius’s death (March 2, 483) relieved 
him from the necessity of replying ; but he saw 
what mischief might come of a violent policy, 
and sent to Alexandria for an authentic account. 
Peter then surpassed himself in a letter, which 
Evagrius has preserved. Repeatedly acknow- 
ledging the “holy council of Chalcedon,” he 
asserted that the story of his having rejected it 
was an invention of slanderous monks, meaning 
evidently some who were “ Proterians.” As for 
the disinterment story, he calmly contented 
himself with remarking that such an act would 
be displeasing “both to God and to the laws.” 
Acacius was glad to accept these explanations ; 
he could not afford to break with Mongus; but 
he had now to deal with the clear head and 
resolute will of Felix II. or IIl., the successor of 
Simplicius, who listened readily to the com- 
plaints of the exiled Talaia and of other Egyptian 
bishops (Evagr. iii. 20) against Peter, and 
against Acacius as in league with Peter, and 
sent two bishops, Vitalis and Misenus, to 
Constantinople in order to denounce Peter, 
and summon Acacius to defend himself before 
a council at Rome. The legates were partly 
coaxed and partly frightened into communi- 
cating with the resident agents of Peter at 
Constantinople ; and they brought back to Rome 
letters in which Zeno and Acacius assured Felix 
that Peter was an orthodox and meritorious 
prelate (Evagr. iii. 20; Mansi, vii. 1055, 1065, 
1081). Their weakness was punished by deposi- 
tion; and Felix, with his synod, proceeded not. 
only to anathematize Peter as an “‘ Eutychian” 
usurper, but even to excommunicate the bishop. 
of Constantinople as his patron (July 28, 484). 
He then wrote again to Zeno, desiring him to 
“choose between the communion of Peter 
the apostle and that of Peter the Alexandrian” 
(Mansi, vii. 1066), and taking much the same 
tone as in a later document, when, by way of 
meeting the objection, “the Alexandrian people 
would not allow Peter to be taken from them,” 
he asked, “‘ What if the Alexandrian people were — 
to demand the restoration of idolatry ?” (7. vii, 

1078). Tutus, his new messenger, absolutely 

caused a zealous monk to fasten the pope’s letter 

of excommunication on the pallium of the patri- 

arch of Constantinople, while he was entering his 

cathedral for the liturgy (Liberat. c. 17). Nothing 

daunted, Acacius for his part broke off com- 

munion with Rome, and upheld Peter to the 

last, although he must have felt that his conduct 

was highly embarrassing, for Peter again anathe- - 
matized the proceedings of Chalcedon and the 

tome of Leo, and those who would not accept 

the writings of Dioscorus and Timotheus (Evagr. 
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iii. 22). He expelled certain orthodox bishops, 


and took from one, named John, the abbacy 
or hegumenate of Diolchos, which he trans- 
ferred to his formidable friend Ammon 
(Liberatus). These proceedings being reported 
to Zeno, he sent Cosmas to rebuke Peter and to 
restore peace. Cosmas could only succeed 
in reinstating the ejected monks. Another 
attempt at establishing unity, by means of 
Arsenius as governor of Egypt, was not more 
successful ; conferences took place at Constanti- 
nople, and discussions took place in Zeno’s pre- 
sence, with no result, because he would not 
commit himself to the council of Chalcedon 
(Evagr. 1. ¢.). It appears that Peter again 
modified his tone, and wrote to Acacius, as if 
acknowledging that synod. This double-dealing, 
on becoming known im Egypt, provoked some of 
the Monophysite clerics, monks, and laymen to 
disown him and to meet for worship apart, 
omitting his name in their diptychs (Liberatus, 
18), and these uncompromising dissentients 
‘became known as “ Acephali ’” (Leontius de Sectis, 
-y. 2), although they obtained as their bishop 
-one Esaias from Palestine (Liberat.). Renaudot 
quotes from Severus, the Monophysite bishop 
-and “historian,” a sample of Monophysite 
stories relating to this new schism. Acacius, 
he says, wrote to Peter Mongus, asking him 
to receive him into communion, as being, in 
fact, strongly hostile to the council of Chalcedon 
-and to the “blasphemous” tome of Leo. Peter, 
in reply, asked if this were indeed so, and Aca- 
-cius sent him a satisfactory profession of faith. 
Peter therefore acknowledged Acacius ; but two 
bishops, James of Sa, and Menna of Moniel Tama, 
came to Alexandria and asked why he had done 
so. ‘In order to gain him over to orthodoxy ” 
-(Monophysitism) ; and he showed them Acacius’s 
letter. “But being inflated with pride, they 
‘would not accept his excuses, and schismatically 
separated themselves from the communion of the 
-apostolic throne of St. Mark.” Their followers 
kept up two schismatical bishoprics until a 
Jacobite patriarch, about 808, brought them 
‘back into his communion. The tale, says Re- 
naudot, has just this amount of fact in it, that 
~svery many Monophysites” (Leontitis says “some,” 
-de Sectis, v. 2) did secede from Peter’s commu- 
mnion; but it was “in consequence of his accep- 
‘tance of the Henoticon, et dissimulatam concilii 
Chalcedonensis damnationem.” When Fravitas, 
or Flavitas, succeeded Acacius in A.D. 489, he 
opened a correspondence both with Felix (Liberat. 
18) and with Peter (Evagr. iii. 23); but after 
four months he died, and was succeeded by 
Euphemius, who, on discovering Peter’s real 
position in regard to the council of Chalcedon, 
indignantly broke off all relations with him 
(Evagy. ili. 23). A new strife between Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria was imminent, when 
Peter Mongus, respected by none, died at the 
end of October in 490 (Le Quien, ii. 422), leaving 
behind him numerous works (Neale, ii. 24). 

[W. B.] 


PETRUS (7), bishop of the Jacobites of 
Alexandria. He was chosen after Theodosius 
(who died in 568) and in opposition to Theo- 
dorus, who had been secretly consecrated by 
Longinus just before himself. The year of these 
proceedings was 575, a considerable time after the 
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death of Theodosius, and not immediately after 
it as is assumed in L’ Art de Verifier (iii. 476) 
The History of John of Ephesus, discovered not 
long ago, settles the date. Peter was a simple 
and ignorant old man, a deacon only, who had 
been a companion of Theodosius in his’ exile at 
Constantinople. In consequenge of a false report 
believed by the party of Peter, that one of the 
secret consecrators of Theodorus was Paul 
patriarch of Antioch, the official head of the 
whole Jacobite sect, Peter was induced to 
issue a sentence declaring Paul deposed, and the 
result of that intemperate act was to divide the 
whole Jacobite world into two bitter factions, 
the Syrian half of it chiefly siding with Paul, 
and the Egyptian with Peter. Jacob Baradaeus, 
after whom the Jacobites were named, and who 
had great authority among them, strongly dis- 
approved of Peter’s conduct, and visited Alex- 
andria with the hope of restoring harmony, but 
while there he was gained over by Peter’s party, 
and went so far as to join in the condemnation 
of Paul, A.D. 578. Peter died before his rival 
Theodore, but in what year is not known. His 
successor was Damianus (John of Eph. H. Z. tr. 
by Dr. R. Payne Smith, pp. 266, 277, 328). 
(C. H.] 


PETRUS (8), Melchite patriarch of Alex- 
andria when that city was taken by the 
Arabs, A.D. 640-654, He was opposed by Ben- 
jamin, the Monophysite patriarch. Peter was a 
Monothelite, and in consequence was anathe- 
matized by pope Martin in the Lateran council, 
and in a letter written by that pope to Joannes 
of Philadelphia, his vicar in the Kast. In that 
letter (Mansi, x. 811) Martin calls Peter the 
pretended bishop of Alexandria. After the. 
capture of Alexandria, Peter fled to Constan- 
tinople, leaving the Monophysites henceforth 
triumphant inEgypt. From this time there was 
a vicar of the see of Alexandria kept at Constan- 
tinople, to represent that see in all official 
documents. Cf. the signatures to the Acts of 
the 6th General Council a.p. 680 (Mansi, xi. 
334, 687). The Arabs always favoured and 
protected the Monophysite patriarch and party 
as being hostile to the Melchites or adherents of 
Constantinople [MELcuiTEs].. (Le Quien, ii. 450 ; 
Neale, ii. 71.) [G. T. 8.] 


PETRUS (9), bishop of Altinum, sent to 
Rome in A.D. 500, according to Baronius, but in 
A.D. 503, according to Pagi, by Theoderic, as 
visitor to arbitrate between the parties of 
Symmacuus and LAURENTIUS, and to inquire 
into the charges by Ennodius against the former, 
(Lib. pro Syn. in Migne, Patr. Lat. xiii. 198) 
is accused of neglecting Theoderic’s orders to 
visit St. Peter’s immediately on his arrival in 
Rome, and of having been won over by the ad-. 
herents of Laurentius. Symmachus afterwards 
assembled a Synod of 115 bishops, by whom 
Petrus was condemned, as haying violated the 
rights of the Holy See (Anastasius, Veta 
Symmachi in Patr. Lat. exxviii. 451). [F. D.] 


PETRUS (10), (surnamed Futto, The Fur- 
LER), intruding patriarch of Antioch, 471-488, 
a Monophysite, took his surname Mérpos 6 Tva- 
eds or Kvapeds, “ Petrus Fullo,” from the trade 
he at one time exercised as a Fuller of cloth, 
though whether before he became a monk or 
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after he had embraced a religious life is uncer- 
tain. 
what various, but they admit of being harmo- 
nised. According to Acacius of Constantinople, 
in the Breviarium of Liberatus, c. 18 (Labbe, vi. 
449), Petrus had been the hegumenos or abbat of 
a monastery at Constantinople, and having been 
compelled to abdicate his post on account of cer- 
tain unspecified charges “hoe propter crimina 
derelicto,” he made his escape to Antioch (Labbe, 
v. 1082). Theodorus Lector (H. H. i. c. 20, pp. 
54, 555), followed by Theophanes and Cedrenus, 
describe him as having been a presbyter of the 
Church of St. Bassa at Chalcedon. On the other 
hand, he is described as a monk at the monastery 
of the Acoimetae at Constantinople by the 
‘Cyprian monk Alexander in the Laudatio Barna- 
dae (ce. iii. § 32), found in the Acta Sanctorum 
(Jun. vol. ii. p. 447), and in the Synodica Vetus 
(Labbe, iv. 1009; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. xii, 
p- 396). Tillemont shows considerable skill in 
harmonising these various statements (Zmpe- 
reurs, tom. vi. p. 404). He regards Petrus as 
having been originally a member of the convent 
of the Acoimetae, which he places in Bithynia 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and having 
been expelled thence for dissolute life and here- 
tical doctrine, passing over to Constantinople, 
where he attached himself as a parasite to persons 
of distinction, by whom he was introduced to Zeno, 
the future emperor, the son-in-law of Leo, whose 
favours he was skilful enough to secure, obtain- 
ing through his means the chief place in the 
church of St. Bassa, at Chalcedon. Here his 
true character having speedily become known, 
‘he consulted safety by flight, and attached him- 
self to Zeno, who was then setting out for Anti- 
“och, as commander of the East. Having arrived 
at Antioch, a.D. 463, his unbridled ambition 
‘soared to the patriarchal throne, which was then 
filled by Martyrius, and having gained the ear of 
‘the rabble, he adroitly availed himself of the 
powerful Apollinarian element among the citi- 
zens, and the considerable number who favoured 
Eutychian doctrines, to excite suspicions against 
Martyrius as a concealed Nestorian, and thus suc- 
ceeded in causing his tumultuous expulsion and 
his own election to the freshly vacated throne. 
‘This took place in 469 or 470 (Theod. Lect. 
p- 554; Labbe, iv. 1009, 1082). When estab- 
lished as patriarch Peter at once declared him- 
self openly against the Council of Chalcedon, and 
added to the Trisagion the words “ who wast cru- 
cified for us,” 5 oravpwOeis dv 7nuads, which he 
imposed as a test word upon all within his patri- 
archate, anathematizing those who declined to 
accept it. According to the Synodicon he sum- 
‘moned a council at Antioch to give synodical 
authority to this novel clause (Labbe, iv. 1009), 
The deposed prelate Martyrius went to Constan- 
tinople and laid his complaint before the emperor 
Leo, by whom, through the influence of the 
patriarch Gennadius he was courteously received, 
and a council of bishops having reported in his 
favour, his restoration was decreed (Theod. Lect. 
Pp 554; Liberat. c. 18, p. 122). But notwith- 
‘standing the imperial authority Peter’s personal 
‘influence, supported by the favour of Zeno, was 
‘so great in Antioch that Martyrius’s position 
‘was rendered intolerable, and wearied out by the 
‘Violence and contumely to which he was sub- 
jected, he soon abdicated his see and quitted 
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Antioch, leaving his throne to be again occupied 
by the unscrupulous and heretical intruder. The 
indignation of Leo was naturally excited by 
this audacious disregard of his commands, of 
which he was apprised by Gennadius, and he de- 
spatched an imperial decree for the deposition of 
Peter and his banishment to the Oasis (Labbe, iv. 
1082). According to Theodorus Lector, he 
evaded the execution of this sentence by flight, 
and Julian was unanimously elected bishop in 
his room, A.D. 471, holding the see until Peter’s 
third restoration by Basiliscus in 475 (Theophan. 
p- 99; Theod. Lect. p. 533). During the inter- 
val Peter, who found his way to Constantinople, 
remained there in retirement in the monastery of 
the Acoimetae, his residence in the imperial city 
being connived at on his having given a pledge 
that he would not create any further disturbance 
(Labbe, iv. 1009, 1082; Theophan. p. 104). During 
the short reign of the usurper Basiliscus (Oct. 
475-June 477) the fortunes of Peter revived. 
Under the influence of his wife Basiliscus declared 
for the Monophysites, recalled Timothy Aelurus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, from exile, and by his 
persuasion issued an encyclical letter to the 
bishops calling on them to anathematize the 
decrees of Chalcedon (Evagr. H. H. iii. 4). Peter 
gladly complied with the emperor’s mandate, 
and was rewarded by his restoration for the third — 
time to the see of Antioch, A.D. 476 (ibid. 5). 
Julianus was deposed, and did not long survive 
his deposition and disgrace [JoLIANUS (29)]. 
Peter, on his restoration, enforced the addition 
to the Trisagion, and behaved with great vio- 
lence to the orthodox party, crushing all 
opposition by an appeal to the mob, whom 
he had secured by his unworthy arts, and 
who confirmed the patriarch’s anathemas by 
plunder and bloodshed: Peter, once established 
on the patriarchal throne, was not slow to stretch 
its privileges to the widest extent. He ordained 
bishops and metropolitans for Syria, among whom 
was John Codonatus [JOANNES (35) ], a deposed 
presbyter of Constantinople, who had accom- 
panied him on his return to Antioch, whom he 
appointed bishop of Apamea, metropolis of Syria 
Secunda. The people of Apamea refused to 
accept him, and he had to return to Antioch 
(Labbe, iv. 1042, 1082; Theod. Lect. p. 555; 
Theophan. p. 110; Liberat. Brev.c. 18). The fall 
of Basiliscus, A.D. 477, naturally involved the 
ruin of all those who had supported him, and 
had been promoted by him. Peter was one of 
the first to fall. His former associate John, the 
rejected of Apamea, leapt into his place. This 
however he oécupied for only three months, 
having been deposed and condemned by a synod 
convened at Antioch (Theophan. Chronog. p. 107 ; 
Labbe, Concil. iv. 1042, 1151). He was succeeded 
by Stephen, who was speedily followed by 
another of the same name, on whose murder 
Calandria was appointed bishop, A.D. 482 [CALAN- 
DI0]. John Codonatus, who had been a second 
time elected to the patriarchate by the Oriental 
bishops, assembled at Antioch (Vict. Tunun. sw 
ann. 488) was again deposed, satisfaction being 
made to him by his election to the see of Tyre 
by Acacius, who found it convenient to forget 
his previous condemnation of John, and his 


| appeal to pope Simplicius against him. Mean- 


while Acacius the patriarch at Constantinople 
convened a synod A.D, 478, at which Peter and 
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John were again condemned. Acacius laid the 
‘whole story of their persecution and violence 
before pope Simplicius, and obtained the confirma- 
tion of his sentence of condemnation (Labbe, iv. 
1082, 1125, 1223; Liber. Brev. c. 18). An order 
was given by Zeno for the banishment of Peter to 
Pityus. On his way thither he managed to elude 
the vigilance of his guards, and took refuge ina 
church dedicated to St. Theodore, whence he 
seems to have returned to Antioch, where he 
secretly conducted the machinations of his party 
against the orthodox prelates (Labbe, iv. 1033 ; 
Theophan. p. 107; Evagr. H. JZ. iii. 8).- The 
order of succession in the events of this troubled 
time is confused, and cannot be recovered with 
any certainty. There is however no doubt that 
Calandio was deposed and, banished in 485, 
ostensibly on political grounds, as the favourer 
of the rebellion of IJlus and Leontius, but really 
through the theological animosity of Acacius 
(CALANDIO], and that for the last time Peter 
was replaced on his unstable throne by Zeno on 
his signing the Henoticon (HENOTICON, p. 895 b.) 
This last restoration may be placed in A.D. 485 
(Theophan. p. 115; Theod. Lect. p. 569; Labbe, 
iv. 1207; Evagr. H. H. iii. 16). Peter at once 
resumed his career of violence, expelling from 
their sees orthodox bishops who refused to sign 
the Henoticon, and performing uncanonical ordi- 
nations, especially that of the notorious Xenaias 
(Philoxenus) to the see of Hierapolis (Theophan. 
p. 115), He was condemned and anathematized 
by a synod of forty-two Western bishops held at 
Rome A.D, 485, and separated from Christian 
communion (Labbe, iv. 1123-1127): This West- 
ern anathema however in no way affected his 
position at Antioch, of which he retained the 
patriarchate till his death, which took place 
three years afterwards, A.D. 488, or according to 
Theophanes in 490 or 491. One of his latest 
acts was the revival of the claim of the see of 
Antioch to the obedience of the island of Cyprus 
as part of the patriarchate. This question after 
long debate had been formally settled at the 
council of Ephesus in 431, and the church of 
Cyprus had been declared autocephalous. Peter, 
strong in his recovered favour with the emperor, 
and relying on his liberal bribes, urged his 
pretensions with much vehemence, and might 
have gained his point but for the opportune 
alleged discovery of the body of St, Barnabas in 
a grave near Salamis, with the Gospel of St. 
Matthew written by his own hand on his breast. 
Anthemius the metropolitan of Salamis, accom- 
panied with his suffragans, conveyed the sacred 
volume to Constantinople, and laid the whole 
ease before Acacius and Zeno. Peter’s claims 
were annihilated by so indubitable a proof of the 
apostolic origin of the church of Cyprus, which 
thus preserved its ancient independence (Vict. 
Tunun.; Theod. Lect. p,558). Peter is accredited 
with several changes in the ritual of the church 
of Antioch. With the exception of the removal 
of the words “Christ our King,” appended by 
Calandio to avoid the Theopaschite heresy, to 
Petrus’s own addition to the Trisagion, “who 
wast crucified for us,” these alterations appear 
generally unexceptionable if not commendable. 
According to Theodorus Lector he introduced the 
public benediction of the chrism; the bene- 
diction of the baptismal fonts on the evening of 
the Epiphany instead of as previously at mid- 
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night; and the recitation of the Nicene creed at 
every celebration of Holy Communion instead of 
once a year only, He is also said to have caused 
the name of the Blessed Virgin to be mentioned 
in all prayers (Theod. Lect. pp. 563, 566; Theo- 
phan. p. 115). There is extanta large collection 
of letters purporting to be addressed to Peter by 
various Eastern and Western prelates (Labbe, iv. 
1052-1072, 1098-1122), Thal genuineness is 
more than doubtful. The question has been 
fully discussed by Valesius (M. de Valois) in his 
notes on Evagrius (pp. 177, 178), and his deci- 
sion against their authenticity, which is followed 
by Tillemont (Mém. Eccl. xvi. 375) and other 
modern critics is generally accepted. (Tillemont, 
les Empereurs, tom. vi. pp. 404-407; Mém. 
Iiccles. tom, xvi. passim; Theod. Lect. pp. 554, 
ff.; Theophan. Chronograph. pp. 104, 107; Libe- 
rat. Breviar. c. 18; Kvagr. H. Z. lib. iii. 4, 165 
Clinton, Fasti Romani, vol. ii.‘append. p. 553.) 
[E. V 


PETRUS (11), 4th Jacobite bishop of Antioch 
(Le Quien, Or. @. ii. 1359), surnamed Calli- 
nicus, succeeded on the deposition of Paulus, A.D. 
578. He visited Alexandria and fell into con- 
troversy with the bishop Damianus upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity. He died a.p, 591. (Greg 
Bar. Chron. i. 250 sq. in Assem. Or, C. i. 486, ii- 
69 sq., 332.) [J. GJ 


PETRUS (12), bishop of Apamea, the metro- 
polis of Syria Secunda, under Anastasius, c. 510, 
a Monophysite, a warm partisan of Severus the 
intruding patriarch of Antioch, the leader of 
the Acephali, and charged with participating 
in the violent and sanguinary transactions by 
which the Monophysite creed was sought to be 
forced on the reluctant Syrian church. Our 
principal knowledge of Petrus is derived from 
the various acts of accusation (libelli) against 
him, presented by the clergy and monks of his: 
diocese to the civil and religious authorities 
of the district, and the synod and councils of 
the time. With all the deductions to be made 
for party rancour, the account is sufficiently 
scandalous. Peter was accused of having 
taken forcible possession of his see, in violation 
of all ecclesiastical order, though he had not 
received canonical ordination either as a monk 
or as a presbyter (Labbe, vy. 120). What is 
reported of him as a bishop recalls the charges 
against Paul of Samosata. He is stated to have 
had a lofty throne erected, on which he sat 
ostentatiously, and to have swaggered pompously 
through the forum with a band of attendants, 
rudely pushing aside the crowd to make way 
for him (ibid. 124). Definite charges were also 
made of rapacity, venality, gluttony, a dissolute 
life, gross irreverence, and violent and abusive 
language. The first formal complaint against 
Peter was that made before Count Eutychianus, 
governor of the province, by the clergy of 
Apamea, substantiated by their affidavits (Labbe, 
v. 219, 243). In these he is charged with de- 
claring himself the enemy of the Chalcedonian 
decrees, and erasing from the diptychs the names 
of orthodox bishops and fathers of the church, 
and substituting those of Dioscorus, and Timothy 
Aelurus and other heresiarchs. Evidence is 
given of insulting language and overbearing 
conduct toward his clergy, acts of violence and 
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gyrossness, as well as of intercourse with females 
of loose character, especially a figurante 
(mrepoBdAos) named Stephana, and a certain 
actress, Mary of Emesa, whom he is accused 
of haying introduced into the baptistery at the 
most solemn times, and of having conversed 
with them alone there for hours together. A 
second “libellus” was presented by the abbat 
and monks of the province to their bishops 
(ibid. 244-250), reflecting on Peter’s ignorance— 
for which he deserved to be sent back to an 
elementary school (p. 245. 13)—and licentious 
life, and detailing various murderous attacks 
made on the monasteries of the province and 
the orthodox inmates, whom he is stated to have 
replaced with women of infamous character. 
In conjunction with Severus he was accused 
with having hired a band of Jewish banditti, 
who attacked, from an ambuscade, a body of 
350 orthodox pilgrims, slew them all, and left 
their corpses unburied by the roadside (ibid, 
119). Clergy were violently dragged from 
the altar by his emissaries, and ruthlessly 
butchered if they refused to anathematize the 
Chalcedonian faith. On the accession of Justin, 
A.D. 518, the Monophysite Timothy having 
been succeeded by the orthodox John in the 
patriarchal chair of Constantinople a few months 
previously, the bishops of Syria Secunda were 
emboldened to lay their complaints against 
Peter, as well as those against Severus, before 
the council assembled at the imperial city, 
July 518, inviting the emperor’s authority to 
deliver them from so intolerable a tyranny 
(ibid. 215). Their prayer was granted; and 
Peter was deposed and sentenced ‘to exile as a 
Manichee—by which opprobrious name the Mono- 
physites were popularly designated—at the same 
time with Philoxenus (Xenaias) of Hierapolis 
{Theophan. p. 142). Nothing seems to be known 
of Peter between the time of his banishment 
and his reappearance at Constantinople, in 
<ompany with his friend and master Severus, 
on the temporary revival of the fortunes 
of the Monophysites, through the influence of 
the Empress Theodora. The interval may not 
improbably have been passed with Severus at 
Alexandria. He accompanied Severus, or at 
any rate, speedily followed him, on his obtaining 
the emperor’s permission to return to Con- 
stantinople, where he took a leading part in 
his schismatical proceedings, “setting up altar 
against altar and font against font, even in 
private houses” (ibid. 11). In 535, Anthimus 
of Trapezus, a secret Monophysite, succeeded 
the orthodox Epiphanius as patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and the triumph of the Acephali 
seemed secured. The next year, however, pope 
Agapetus, on his embassy from Theodahad, 
‘succeeded in opening the eyes of Justinian to 
the deception that had been practised on him. 
‘Anthimus was deposed, and on the recommen- 
dation of Agapetus, Mennas was appointed 
to the vacant chair. The new patriarch lost 
no time in summoning a council to pronounce 
the condemnation of Monophysitism and its 
chief leaders, A.D. 586. Various acts of accu- 
sation against Peter, in conjunction with his 
first master Severus, were laid before the synod, 
together with petitions from the monks and 
clergy of the province, addressed to Justinian 
and the new patriarch for their condemnation 
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as avowed heretics (Labbe, v. 100, 106). The 
sentence of excommunication passed upon them 
as obstinate depravers of the faith by Anthimus’s 
predecessor Hpiphanius, was read (?bid. 251). 
This was confirmed by Mennas and the synod, 
who cut off from communion Peter and Severus, 
as men who had “voluntarily chosen the sin 
unto death,” and had “shown no signs of 
repentance and a better mind ” (ébid. 253). This 
sentence received confirmation from Justinian, 
Peter was forbidden to reside in Constantinople, 
or its vicinity, or any of the more important 
cities, and commanded to live in complete 
retirement, and abstain from association with 
others, lest he should poison them with his 
heresy (ibid. 267). Nothing more is known 
of him. Letters, addressed to him by Severus 
exist, among the Syriac MSS of the British 
Museum (Wright, Catal. p. 559, no. 5, no. 20). 
(Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 913; Labbe, Concil. 
vol, v.; Fleury, Hist. Ecclés. livre 31, 40, 44; 
livre 32, 52, 54, 57.) [E. V.] 


PETRUS (18), bishop of Arcavica or 
Ercayica, subscribes the canons of the third 
council of Toledo in A.D. 589. He had then 
been some years bishop, and signs before thirty- 
one bishops. (Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Can. de 
la Igl. Esp. ii. 254.) Two letters were addressed 
to him by abbat Evrroprus (13), afterwards 
bishop of Valencia, q.v. (Migne, Patr. Lat. 
Ixxx. 9; Isidorus, de Vir. Zl. 45, in Patr. Lat. 
Ixxxiii. 1106.) He subscribes second among the 
suffragans the canons of the synod of Toledo in 
A.D. 597. (sp. Sag. vii. 70; Gams, Kirchen- 
geschichte in Spanien, ii. 2, 15, 25.) [F. D.] 


PETRUS (14), bishop of Barca, in Africa, 
addressed by Gregory the Great, in January 
A.D: 593. (pp. iii. 16.) [F. D.] 


PETRUS (15), Monothelite patriarch of 
Constantinople, succeeded PyRRuUS before the 
middle of a.p. 655. On his accession he sent, 
according to custom, a synodical letter to Rome. 
Its language was exceedingly obscure, and 
avoided the question of the Single or Double 
Will and Operation. The clergy and laity 
refused to allow Pope EvGENIUS to receive it. 
(Lib. Pont., Vita Lugenii.) With the view of 
reconciling the Monothelites and the orthodox 
party, he put forward the novel theory of the 
existence of Three Wills and Operations, namely, 
of the One that the Monothelites, and of the Two 
that the orthodox acknowledged, and thus in- 
duced the Pope’s apocrisiarii at Constantinople to 
communicate with him. (Rel. Motionis, 7; Ana- 
stasius, Zp., in Migne, Patr. Gr. xci. 121, 133, 
135; Agatho, Zpp. 1, in Patr. Lat. |xxxvii. 
1203, 1205.) [Eucrnius (1).] His letter to 
Pope Vitalian on the subject was partly read at 
the thirteenth session of the council of Con- 
stantinople (Mansi, xi. 571), but was condemned, 
on the ground that the passages cited in it from 
the fathers in support of his views were falsified, 
and the reading was discontinued. Petrus 
presided at the synod which condemned Max- 
Imus (23) and his companions to mutilation 
and exile in A.D. 662. (Acta Mawimi, in Patr. 
Gr. xci. 170; Mansi, xii. 358.) Petrus died in» 
A.D. 666. (AA, SS. Aug. i. 81*; Le Quien, Or. 
Chr. i. 231.) (F. D.J 
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PETRUS (16), bishop of Corinth, in succes- 


sion to Erasistratus who was a member of the 
Latrocinium in 449, In 450 he joined (Labb. iv. 
675) Abundius and the three other legates of 
pope Leo [Leo (5), p. 658 6]. In 451 he declared 
for Flayian and subscribed the condemnation of 
Dioscorus at Chalcedon (Labb. iv. 177, 449), and 
in 457 he was one of the fifty-eight metropoli- 
tans (iy. 891) addressed by the circular of the 
emperor Leo. (Le Quien, O. C. ii. 161: Tillem. xv. 
651, 688, 799). (Cc. HJ 


PETRUS, of Cuenca; vid. of Arcavica. 


PETRUS (17), bishop of Damascus at the 
time that Severus was inducted into Flayvian’s 
seat at Antioch in the year a.p. 512. He was 
orthodox, and when Severus was endeavouring 
to compel the’ bishops of his province to accept 
his synodical letters anathematizing all who 
held the two natures in Christ, he left his see 
and fled to Palestine, together with Julian of 
Bostra (Evagr. H. H. iii. 33; Le Quien, Or. 
Christ. tom. ji. col. 834). [E. V.] 


PETRUS (18), bishop of Damascus in the 
middle of the Sth century, a contemporary ot 
John of Damascus. It was in obedience to his 
directions that John drew up his AfBeddos 
wep opfov ppoviuaros, a profession of orthodox 
faith to be recited by Elias the Maronite bishop 
of Jadruba, on his reception into the church by 
Petrus. These facts are preserved in the title 
of the work given by Leo Allatius. Another 
work, written by John at the suggestion of his 
bishop, is the Disputatio contra Jacobitas, ad- 
dress to the Jacobite (Eutychian) bishop of 
Daraea, with the view of his conversion to the 
orthodox faith. Theophanes informs us that 
Peter had his tongue cut out by the orders 
of Waivalid, and was banished to Arabia Felix, 
where he continued to celebrate the Eucharist, 
with a distinct voice, until he sealed his faith 
by martyrdom (Theophan. p. 349). He is com- 
memorated by the Greeks on the 24th of February 
(Le Quien, Or. Christ. tom. ii. c. 836). [E. Val 


PETRUS (19), bishop in the East. [Domr- 
TIANUS (15).] 


PETRUS (20), bishop of Edessa, succeeded 
Cyrus on his death, June 5, a.p. 498. During 
his episcopate Mesopotamia was ravaged by 
Cabades (Kawad), king of Persia, in his endea- 
your to wrest the province from Anastasius. 
Of the horrors of this terrible time of war, 
pestilence, and famine, in which Edessa had a 
full share, being more than once besieged by 
Cabades, we have a moving account from a con- 
temporary witness in’the Chronicle of Joshua the 
Stylite. Peter signalized the entrance on his 
episcopate by several ritual reforms. He was 
the first to institute the Feast of Palm Sunday 
in the church of Edessa, as well as the benedic- 
tion of water on the eve of the Epiphany, and 
the consecration of chrism on Maundy Thursday, 
and he regulated the observance of the other 
festivals (Jos. Stylit. c. 32). An earthquake 
having occurred at. Edessa A.D. 500, he instituted 
public processional litanies of the whole popula- 
tion (%. 36). The same year, the city and 
province suffering grievously from famine, Peter 
visited Constantinople to petition Anastasius 
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personally for a remission of taxes. In this he 
was only partially successful (i. 39). The 
famine returning A.D. 505, Peter, not disheart- 
ened, made a second application to the emperor, 
who received him with frowns and rebuked hint 
for leaving his distressed flock at such a time. 
However, feeling the justic®of his request, he 
remitted the taxes for the whole of the province, 
sending the order by another party, without 
informing Peter (i. 78). He died on Easter 
Eve, A.D. 510. (Asseman. Bibl. Orient. tom. i. 
pp. 268 ff. 279; 406 ff). [E. V.] 


PETRUS (21), one of three Egyptian bishops 
who accompanied Athanasius in 335 to Constan- 
tinople and into the presence of Constantine 
(Ath. Ap. c, Ar, 87; Tillem. viii. 62, 666). 

{C. H.j 


PETRUS (22), an Egyptian bishop who 
assisted in the ordination of Timotheus Salofa- 
ciolus to the see of Alexandria (Leo, Mag. Ep. 
173; Tillem. xv. 823). (C. H.] 


PETRUS (28), bishop of Gangra, the metro 
polis of Paphlagonia. His predecessor Callinicus, 
after having been ordained at Constantinople 
by Proclus, died almost immediately after his 
return to Gangra. On Peter’s election in 449, 
Eusebius, bishop of Ancyra, metropolitan of 
Galatia, was urged by the people of Gangra to 
ordain him. He declined to ordain out of his 
own province, and recommended his being 
ordained, as his predecessors had been, at Con- 
stantinople. They assented, and Peter was 
ordained by Proclus. These facts came out in 
the discussion as to the prerogatives of the see 
ot Constantinople, in the last session of the 
council of Chalcedon (Labbe, iv. 815), Peter 
himself admitted that he had followed precedent, 
and had felt no scruple in being ordained at 
Constantinople (ib, 814). Peter had previously 
been present at the “Latrocinium ” in 449 (ib. 
117), and was concerned in the condemnation of 
Flavian (%b. 310). His name appears also at the 
council of Rome under Symmachus in 503 (ib. 
1370). [E. V.] 


PETRUS, of Gaza; vid. of Majuma. 


PETRUS (24), possibly the same as number2 : 
suffrag. 72, Syn, Carth. sub Cyp. vii.; called in 
later MSS. “martyr”—bishop of Hippo Diar- 
rhytus or Zaritus, in the proconsular province 
which under Tiberius was a “ Libera Colonia.” 
hod. Binsert (Aug. De Bapt. c. Don, lib. vii- 
ce. 36, § 70). [E. W. B.] 


PETRUS (25), earliest known bishop of 
Hippos, on the south-west of the sea of Galilee, 
present at the council of Seleucia in 359 (Hard. 
1, 725; Wiltsch. i, 224). In the council of 
Antioch, 363, he occurs as Hérpos Slamwy (Soc. 
iii. 25), where as Walesius believes the reading 
should be “Immwy. The Latin version (Hard. i. 
742) has Petrus Hipponius. (Le Quien, iii, 709 ; 
Tillem. viii, 764.) {C. H.] 


PETRUS (26), bishop of Hydruntum (Otran- 
to). Gregory the Great, early in a.p. 596, com- 
mits to him the care of the three vacant sees 0. 
Brundusium, Lippiae, and Gallipoli, directs him 
to visit them and to cause the clergy and laity 
of each to choose a fit person not a layman as 
bishop. (Zpp. vi. 21, 62.) [F. D.J 
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PETRUS (27), a bishop in Istria, together 
with another named Providentius, were in schism 
on the Three Chapters’ question. They had ex- 
pressed to the notary Castorius their wish to 
go to Rome to discuss the matter with Gregory 
the Great, if it was promised that they should 
receive no illtreatment. Gregory therefore, in 
August A.D. 595, wrote to send them the desired 
assurance, and to exhort them to come (Zpp. 
v. 51). [F. D.] 


PETRUS, of Iturbica; vid. of Arcavica. 


PETRUS (28), patriarch of Jerusalem, A.D. 
524-544 (Clinton, F) R.; Niceph. Chron. p. 410) 
was born at Eleutheropolis, and succeeded John II. 
(omitted by Evagrius, H. Z. iv. 37) in a.p, 524. 
He manifested the same reverence for the cele- 
brated ascetic St. Sabas, as his predecessors had 
done, and frequently visited him in his desert 
home, When his sister Hesychia was dangerously 
ill, and had been given over by the physicians, 
Peter sent for St. Sabas, who signed her three 
times with the cross, on which she began to 
recover (Cyrill. Seythop. Vit. S. Sab. no. 68). 
On the death of the abbat Theodosius, Jan. 11, 
A.D. 529, Peter, with other bishops of the pro- 
vince, hastened to the monastery to be present at 
the funeral of the holy man. During his episco- 
pate took place the sanguinary insurrection of the 
Samaritans against the Christians, goaded to 
madness by the persecution of Justinian, offering 
only the alternative of baptism or rebellion 
(Gibbon, ch. 48). Many of the Christians lost 
their all and were reduced to beggary. Peter 
therefore begged St. Sabas to repair to Constan- 
tinople and lay before the emperor Justinian a 
petition for the remission of the taxes. His 
mission was successful, and he was received with 
much joy on his return by Peter and his flock 
(bid. no. 70-76). Visiting him a short time 
afterwards in his cell, Peter found the holy man 
worn out with fatigue and hunger and almost at 
the last gasp. He tenderly placed the aged 
ascetic in a litter, and had him carried to his 
episcopal residence, where he attended upon him 
personally, until his strength being a little re- 
stored, he was, at his own request, conveyed back 
again to his cell to die, and was buried by Peter 
with great pomp, A.D. 532 (ibid. 78). On the 
deposition of Anthimus, the Monophysite patri- 
arch of Constantinople, by the single authority 
of pope Agapetus, then present on state business 
at the imperial city, and the appointment of 
Mennas as his successor, early in’ A.D, 536, 
Agapetus issued a synodical letter dated Mar. 13 
of that year announcing these facts, and with 
true occidental pride calling on the Eastern 
church to rejoice that for the first time a 
patriarch of New Rome had been consecrated by 
the hands of the bishop of Old Rome, and, 
together with the errors of Anthimus, stating 
and denouncing those of Severus, Peter, and 
Zoaras. On the receipt of this document Peter 
summoned a synod at Jerusalem and subscribed 
the condemnation, Sept. 19, 536, Agapetus hay- 
ing died on the 2ist of the preceding April 
(Labbe, v. 47, 275, 283). [ANTHIMUS; AGa- 
PETUS; Munnas.] The rapid spread of Origen- 
istic opinions in some of the monasteries of 
Palestine under the influence of Nonnus, as 
vehemently opposed by the members of other 
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monastic bodies, gave rise to serious troubles 
which Peter was unable to allay. The monas- 
teries were mutually denouncing one another, 
and expelling tainted members from their 
society. There were frequent quarrels, and 
affrays sometimes ending in bloodshed. The 
Origenists were supported by a powerful court 
party, headed by the abbats Domitian and Theo- 
dore Ascidas, who had managed to curry favour 
with the imperial pedant Justinian, and obtain 
bishopricks, the one of Ancyra, the other of the 
Cappadocian Caesarea (Evagr. H. E£. iv. 38). 
The dignity and authority of Peter, a decided 
enemy of Origenistic doctrines, being seriously 
weakened, he found himself compelled to make 
concessions which compromised his position. His 
predecessor in the patriarchal chair, Ephraim, 
had issued a synodical letter condemnatory of 
Origen, and the Origenistic party clamoured to 
have his name removed from the diptychs. 
Peter was convinced that Justinian had been 
hoodwinked by the powerful abbats, and was 
ignorant of the real character of these doc- 
trines. To open his eyes to their danger he 
conceived the following device. He instructed 
two of his own abbats, Gelasius and Sophronius, 
to bring before him a formal complaint, setting 
forth the heresies of Origen in detail. This 
document he forwarded to Justinian, with a let- 
ter describing the disturbances created by the 
Origenistic monks, and beseeching him to take 
measures to quell them. The emperor, flattered. 
by this appeal at once to his ability as a 
theologian and his authority as a ruler, the 
petition being supported by a Roman deputa- 
tion, headed by Pelagius, then at Constan- 
tinople on ecclesiastical business, granted the 
request, and issued a decree condemning the 
heresies of Origen, and ordering that no one 
should hereafter be created bishop or abbat with- 
out first condemning him and other specified 
heretics. The emperor’s edict was confirmed by 
a home synod, ovyodos événuovoa, convened by 
Mennas, and it was sent for signature to Peter 
and the other patriarchs. These proceedings 
took place in the year 541 (Vit. 8. Sab. no. 84; 
Liberat. Breviar. c. 23; Labbe, v..635; Vit. S. 
Euthym. p. 365). The object however was 
thwarted by the chiefs of the party subscribing 
the edict aimed at them, thus sacrificing truth 
to self-interest. Theodore maintained his position 
at court, and threatened Peter that he would 
cause him to be deposed if he continued to 
refuse to receive back the Origenistic monks 
who had been expelled (Vit. S. Sab. no. 85). To 
divert the emperor’s attention from the Origen- 
istic controversy, an attack was craftily organised 
by Theodore Ascidas and his fellows against 
certain writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
Theodoret and Ibas of Edessa, supposed to savour 
of Nestorianism. They had little difficulty in 
persuading the emperor, backed as they were by 
the powerful influence of the empress Theodora, 
an avowed favourite of Monophysitism, to issue 
an edict condemnatory of these writings, for 
which the three points on which it specially 
dwells, obtained the name of “edictum de tribus 
capitulis,” wep) tpi@y kepadatwy, or “the three 
chapters” by which the whole controversy be- 
came subsequently known. As this edict was 
published on the sole authority of the emperor, 
without any synodical authority, great stress 
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was laid on its acceptance by the bishops. The 
acquiescence of the four Eastern patriarchs was 
the most important point. If they agreed to it 
the other bishops would follow. This, however, 
was not gained without extreme difficulty. No 
one of them was disposed to sign a document 
which seemed to disparage the conclusions of the 
council of Chalcedon. Mennas was the first to 
yield [Mrnnas]. Peter’s signature was ob- 
tained after a longer struggle. On the first 
publication of the edict, he solemnly declared in 
the presence of a vast crowd of turbulent 
monks clamouring against its impiety, that 
whoever signed it would violate the decrees of 
Chalcedon. But the threats of deposition with 
which Justinian enforced compliance with his 
wishes weighed with him against his conscien- 
tious convictions, and in common with the other 
equally reluctant patriarchs he signed the doct- 
ment (Facundus, lib. iv. c. 4). He did not long 
survive this disgrace, and died, a.p. 544, after a 
twenty years’ episcopate. (Vict. Tunnen. ap. 
Clinton, F. R. ii. 557; Fleury, Hist. Eccles. 
livre 33; Neander, Ch. Hist. vol. iv. p. 264 ff. ; 
Le Quien, Or. Christ. vol. ii. 189 sq.)  [E. V.J 


PETRUS (29), bishop of Laodicea about the 
7th century, but not given by Le Quien or Gams. 
He wrote Commenturium in quatuor Evangelia, 
of which Migne (Pat. Graec. lxxxvi. 3321 sq., 
from Mai, Bibl. Nov. t. vi. 543) has given a 
few extracts, but Mai has found the whole 
commentary at the Vatican. His Expositio in 
orationem dominicam (Migne, 3329 sq. from 
Bibl. Patr. xii. 222) is better known (Binius, 
Vet. Patr. 777-80; Ceillier, Aut. Sac-. xi. 
787-8). [J GJ 


PETRUS (80), of Iberia, ordained bishop of 
Majuma, in Palaestina Prima, by Theodosius, who 
had seized on the see of Jerusalem in 452 
(Evagr. H. £. ii. 5). He was one of the two 
consecrating prelates who laid hands on Timothy 
Aelurus (Labbe, iv. 893, 899; Evagr. H. E. ii. 


8). [E. V.] 


PETRUS (81), bishop of Majuma, a contem- 
porary of John of Damascus, who pronounced 
his eulogy on his death. Peter was on very 
intimate terms with the leading Arabians, and 
in his last sickness, feeling himself near his end, 
made a last effort for the conversion of his 
friends, which led to his own martyrdom. In 
his zeal for their souls, deaf to their friendly 
warnings, he denounced the creed of Islam with 
such uncompromising vigour, and pronounced 
such violent anathemas on Mahomet and all who 
followed his teaching, that it was impossible to 
overlook his impiety, and he died by the sword 
of the executioner. He is commemorated by the 
Greek church on Feb. 21 (Theophan. Chronogr. 
pp. 349, 350). [E. V.] 


PETRUS (82), twenty-fifth bishop of Metz, 
succeeded Villicus, and ruled ten years, c. A.D. 
568-78. Bouquet (Rec. Hist. des Gaul. iv. 79) 
gives a letter to him from Gogus, who is sup- 
posed to have been the mayor of the palace of 
king Sigebert. His feast is 27 Sept. (Gall. Christ. 
xiii. 689; Boll. AA. SS. Sept. vii. 351, and Oct. 
xii. 671; Hist. Litt. de la France, iii. 333). 

{J. GJ] 
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PETRUS (88), metropolitan bishop of Myra. 
one of the fifty-eight to whom the emperor Leo 
sent the circular letter (Labbe, iv. 937, 940) 
Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem, mentions 
him (Phot. Cod. 231) with the epithet do1éraros, 
(Tillem. xv. 799.) (C. H.] 


PETRUS (84), claimed 6 be bishop of a 
Numidian see, and went to Rome to assert his 
rights before Gregory the Great, who in A.D. 
596 remitted the investigation of the case to the 
Numidian bishop Columbus (Zipp. vi. 37). 

[F. D.] 


PETRUS (85), first bishop of Parembolae 
in Palestine (réy mapeuBorday Tv Sapaknvav ev 
TlaAaorivy, i.e. of the military stations of the 
Saracens in Palestine). According to the 
biography of St. Euthymius by Cyrillus Scytho- 
politanus, Peter was originally a Greek in the 
service of the Persians, with the very un- 
Greek-like name of Aspebetus, under Izdegird. 
A persecution of the Christians having been 
set on foot by the Magian party, Aspebetus 
Was commissioned to occupy the passes to 
prevent the escape of the fugitives. Out of 
compassion for the innocent victims of religious 
intolerance Aspebetus executed his duty remissly, 
and even assisted the Christians in their flight. 
This being reported to Izdegird, Aspebetus, in 
fear for his life, deserted to the Romans 
with his son Terebo, his relatives and all his 
property. Anatolius, then prefect of the East, 
gladly welcomed him, stationed him in Arabia, 
and put him in command over all the tributary 
Saracen tribes in those parts. His son, Terebo, 
still a boy, had suffered from paralysis before 
his father’s flight, and had lost the entire use 
of one side. After reaching Arabia, the boy 
was warned in a dream to apply to Huthymius 
for cure. As narrated in another article 
(Eurnymrus (4)} the application was successful. 
‘The boy recovered the use of his side, and the 
grateful father, with his brother-in-law Maris. 
and all his Saracen followers became believers 
in Christ and received baptism, Aspebetus 
taking the name of Peter (Cyrill. Scythop. 
Vit. S. Buthym. c. 18-24; Coteler. Eecl. Graec. 
Monum. ii. pp. 216-222). ‘The new disciple 
devoted himself to a religious life; and as the 
number of converts from the Arabians had 
become so large as to require a bishop of their 
own, he was recommended by Euthymius to 
Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, by whom, in 
defiance of the canonical rights of the old 
metropolitan chair of Caesarea, the new see 
was created, and Aspebetus (or Peter) appointed 
its first bishop (ibid. c. 39; Cotel. p. 231). The 
exact date is uncertain, but Tillemont gives 
reasons for placing it before 428 (Tillemont. 
Meém. Ecclés, xv. 196). He attended the council- 
of Ephesus in 431. On his way thither he 
visited Euthymius, who counselled him to follow 
the guidance of Cyril of Alexandria and Acacius 
of Melitene in all things at the synod (ibid. 
c. 55, p. 236). At Ephesus he was one of the 
four bishops deputed to notify the time of the 
synod to Nestorius, and to invite him to appear 
and clear himself of the charges against him 
(Labbe, iii. 454). He was also one of the three 
sent to apprise John of Antioch on his arrival, 
of the decisions of the synod (did. 639). His 
name appears among those subscribing the de- 


' council (ibid. 541, 692). 
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position of Nestorius, and the decrees of the 
On his homeward 
journey he again visited Euthymius, and informed 
him of all that had taken place at the council 
(Vit. Euthym. c. 55, p. 246). Peter’s death 


- must be placed before 451, in which year his 


‘ 


second successor John attended the council of 
Chalcedon, his immediate successor Auxolaus, a 
Eutychian, having had a very brief episcopate 
(ibid. ¢. 72, p. 260). (Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 
767; Tillemont, Mém. Eccles. xiv. 378, 392, 
432, 451, xv. 196, 203.) He had successors of 
the same name in 473 and 536. (Le Quien, iii. 
767, 770.) (E. V.] 


PETRUS (86) I., bishop of Pavia, was 
cousin of king Luirpranp and his father 
Ansprand, and after the civil war that followed 
the death of Cunipert was banished to Spoleto 
by the victorious Aripert II. (¢. A.D. 702), and 
after ten years’ exile was recalled by his kinsmen 
after the defeat and death of Aripert (c. A.D. 712). 
During his exile, St. Sabinus was said to have 
appeared to him and predicted his appointment 
to the see of Pavia, where he built a basilica 
dedicated to the saint. Paulus Diaconus (Hist. 
Lang. vi. 58) praises him for his chastity and 
other virtues. According to his epitaph, he was 
fifty-four at his death, and assuming he was 
twenty when he was banished, his birth would 
he c, 680, and his death c. 734. He is said to 
lave been bishop thirteen years, which would 
place his elevation c. 721. He is commemorated 
May 7th (AA. SS. Mai. ii. 194). [F. D.} 


PETRUS (87) IL, bishop of Pavia, men- 
tioned in the letter of Pope Hadrian to Earua, 
as being a missus of Charles. The letter was 
written between A.D. 781-785 (Jaffé, Bibl. Rer. 
Germ. iv. 244). Cappelletti (xii. 407) is there- 
fore mistaken in placing his episcopate between 
A.D. 795-800. [F. D.J 


PETRUS (88) I., bishop of Ravenna, suc- 
ceeded Ursus, c. 396, and is said to have died 
about the beginning of the reign of Valentinian 
Ill, ¢«. 425. The order in Agnellus of the 
bishops of Ravenna in the 5th century is Petrus 
I,, Neon, Exuperantius, Joannes I. (Angeloptes), 
Petrus Il. (Chrysologus), Aurelianus. Now 
Petrus II. was consecrated between A.D. 432 and 
440. Neon was alive in Oct, 458, and from 477 
the order is known to have been Joannes, 494 
Perrus [{l., 519 or 20 Aurelianus, The true 
order is, therefore, probably : 

Petrus L., c. 396-425. Exuperantius, c, 460-477. 
Joannes L., c. 425-432 or 440, Joannes IL., c. 477-494, 
Petrus I1., 432 or 440-450. Petrus III, c. 494-519 or 


Neon, c. 450-460, 520. 
Aurelianus, 520 


and the confusion arose from Agnellus identify- 
ing Joannes J. and Petrus II., with Joannes LI. 
and Petrus IIJ., whom he omits altogether, 
attributing their actions to their namesakes, 
It is possible that Agnellus getting Neon out of 
the right order, but knowing his predecessor 
was a Petrus, invented Petrus I, of whom 
nothing is known aliunde. (Agnellus, Lib. Pont. 
in Mon. Ger. Hist., Script. Rer. Lang. Te DS 

F, D.] 


PETRUS IL, bishop of Ravenna [Curyso- 
LoGus.] | 
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PETRUS (89) III., archbishop of Ravenna, 
became bishop after June 5, A.p. 494, the date 
of the death of his predecessor Joannes (Corpus 
Insc. Lat. xi. 304). He was bishop at least as 
late as the consulship of Eutharic in a.p. 519, 
when he was unable to check an attack on the 
Jews at Ravenna (An. Vales. 81), but must have 
died soon afterwards, as his successor Aurelianus 
died in May A.D. 521. (Agnellus 53, note in 
Scrip. Rer. Lang. 315.) He took a prominent 
part in the councils held at Rome between A.D. 
500 and 504, to decide the disputes arising from 
the double election of Symmacuus and LAUREN- 
tius. Like his colleague Laurentius of Milan, 
though he avoided any intercourse with Sym- 
machus while the case was pending, he did not 
omit his name when celebrating mass (Ennodius, 
Lib. Apol. in Patr. Lat, \xiii, 197). He sub- 
scribes the acts of the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
Synods convened by Symmachus (Mansi, viii. 
252, 268, 299, 314). The exact dates of these 
Synods are disputed. [LAuRENTIUS (10).] He 
is probably the bishop of that name to whom 
Avitus writes for information about the disputes 
between the churches of Rome and Constanti- 
nople in A.D. 517 (Avit. Zpp. 37, in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. lix. 2535), and may be the one 
charged by one Thomas with wrongfully de- 
taining his share of his deceased father’s pro- 
perty (Cassiodorus, Var, iii. 37, in Patr. Lat. 
lxix. 597). The chronology of the bishops of 
Ravenna in the Sth century is exceedingly 
perplexed, as Agnellus not only omits this Peter 
altogether, confounding him with an earlier 
Peter who probably died in A.D. 425, with St. 
Peter Chrysologus, and Peter IV. consecrated in 
A.D. 569 or 570, but makes two Johns into one. 

i [F. D.] 

PETRUS (40), bishop of Rhesina or Theodo- 
siopolis, a Monophysite, one of the six’ bishops 
who in the year A.D. 533 held a conference with 
the orthodox party at Constantinople. He was 
expelled by Justin. Bar Hebraeus mentions his 
death about the same time as that of Severus of 
Antioch (Asseman. Bibl. Orient. tom. ii. pp. 89, 
327; Asseman. de Monophysitis ; Le Quien, Or. 
Christ, tom, ii. col. 981). (E. V.J 


PETRUS (41), bishop of Sebaste, the youngest 
brother of Basil the Great and Gregory Nyssen. 
He was the last of the ten children of Basil the 
elder and Emmelia. His father died almost 
immediately after his birth, which must be 
placed before a.p. 349 (Greg. Nyss. de Vit. 
S. Macr. ii. 185). His sister Macrina, more 
than twenty years older than himself, adopted 
her infant brother as her own special charge. 
She took him from his wet-nurse, and kept him 
constantly by her side, proving herself, in Gre- 
gory Nyssen’s words, “not only his sister, but 
his father, mother, tutor, and warder” (aada- 
ywryds) (tb. 186). She was his sole teacher, and 
a very strict one, leaving the boy little or no 
time for vain amusements. The religious mind 
of that age had only one ideal of perfection, 
the ascetic life. For this Macrina trained her 
young brother, and with joy she saw her care 
rewarded. When Macrina and her mother 
retired to their religious retreat on the banks of 
the Iris, Peter accompanied them, where, accord- 
ing to his brother, he proved all in all to them, 
working with them towards the angelical life. 
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Peter shared in the high physical and mental 
endowments of the family. His acquirements 
were very varied, and he had a natural gift 
for handicrafts, in which, without any direct 
instruction, he excelled as much as in intellectual 
pursuits (ib. 186). He contributed by his manual 
labour to the support of his mother and sister 
and their establishment, as well as of the large 
erowds who in time of scarcity were drawn 
thither by their reputation for charity. For 
some years his brother Basil was his near neigh- 
bour on the other side of the Iris, where he had 
established a monastery for male ascetics, in the 
presidency of which he was succeeded by Peter, 
when in A.D. 365 he was finally recalled to 
Caesarea by the bishop Eusebius. He was 
ordained presbyter by Basil, c. a.p. 370 (Greg. 
Nyss. ii. 187). He seems to have been employed 
by his brother on delicate missions requiring 
tact and discernment. A letter of Basil’s to 
Eustathius of Sebaste, c. A.p. 371 (Zp. 119 
[807], as well as that to the bishops of Pontus, 
whom he was desirous to bring back to his com- 
munion (Zp, 203 [77]), were carried by one of 
the name of Peter, whom he styles his brother ; 
but it is not certain. whether the relationship 
was natural or spiritual. In A.p, 375 Basil re- 
yisited his old monastery, and stayed “in his 
brother’s little house ” (oid¢tor) for repose, in the 
midst of his arduous episcopal life (Zp. 216 
[272]; 210 [64]). As recorded in another place 
[Macrina (2), the younger], he was present 
with his sister Macrina at his mother’s death- 
bed, A.D, 373, and was offered by her as her 
tenth to God (Greg. Nyss. ii. 186). Peter con- 
tinued to reside in his monastery till after the 
death of his brother Basil and of his sister 
Macrina in a.p, 379, Gregory Nyssen records 
that, on reaching his dying sister’s house, he 
found that Peter had started four days before 
by another road to meet him. He consequently 
missed being present at her death and funeral. The 
following year, A.D. 380, he was ordained bishop, 
probably of Sebaste, in Lesser Armenia, which 
had been vacated by the death or deposition of 
. Eustathias. That Peter was bishop of Sebaste 
is accepted without question by Tillemont, who 
remarks (Mem. Mecles. ix. 574) that “by a 
remarkable providence the brother of St. Basil 
was placed on the throne of his most dangerous 
enemy.” Nicephorus, however, a somewhat 
untrustworthy authority, is the first writer who 
names his see (H. 2. xi. 19). Theodoret (H. 2. 
vy. 8) and Suidas (sub voc. BactAews, i. 539) 
simply style him a bishop, without naming his 
diocese. He took part in the council of Con- 
Stantinople, A.D. 381 (Theod. u.s.). Olympias, 
the deaconess, the friend of Chrysostom, entrusted 
large funds to him for distribution to the poor 
(Pallad. p. 166). His death is placed by Tille- 
mont between A.D. 391 and 394. His brother 
Gregory survived him, and took part in the first 
commemoration of his death at Sebaste (Greg. 
Nyss. ad Fav. iii. 645). He is commemorated 
in the Roman calendar on the 9th of January. 
The genius of Peter seems to have been rather 
practical than literary. Rufinus, instituting a 
comparison between the three brothers, says 
that the two younger combined equalled Basil; 
Gregory in word and doctrine, and Peter in 
‘the works of faith (Rufin. ii. 9). Theodoret 
remarks that, though Peter had not received 
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such a training in classical literature as his 
brothers, r7js Qvpabey maidelas ob meTEiAnxXas oly 
éxelvors, he was equally conspicuous with them 
in the splendour of his life (H. 2. iv. 30). 
But though undistinguished in theological lite- 
rature himself, we are indebted to him for 
several of his brother Gregory’s most important 
works, which were undertaken at his instiga- 
tion. It was at his request that, as we learn 
fromthe proems, the two treatises supplementary 
to his brother Basil’s “ Hexaemeron,” the 
“ Buplicatio Apologetica,”’ and the. “ De hominis 
opificio” were undertaken (Greg. Nyss. Opp. i. 1, 
44). The latter treatise was sent to Peter as 
an Easter gift. Gregory’s great doctrinal work 
against Eunomius was also due to his brother’s 
entreaties that he would employ his theological 
knowledge for the refutation of that heretic, 
and at the same time to disprove the charges 
brought by him against their brother Basil 
(ib. ii, 265, 266).  Gregory’s original inten- 
tion was to limit his refutation to the first 
of Eunomius’s two books. But Peter wrote a 
letter to him, the only literary production of his 
that is preserved to us (i. 268), entreating 
him with the zeal of a Phinehas to strike 
through both the heretical books with the same 
spiritual sword, which he knew so well how 
to wield. The language and style of this letter 
show that Peter was in no way the intellectual 
inferior of the more celebrated members of his 
family (Tillemont, Mem. Hecles, ix. 572-580). 
[E. V.] 


PETRUS (42), bishop of Terracina, reproved 
by Gregory the Great for his conduct to the Jews. 
He died in A.D. 592. (Gregorii Zpisé. lib. i. ind. ix. 
35; lib. iii, ind. xi, 13, in Migne, Patr. Lat. 
Ixxvii. 489, 614.) [F. D.] 


PETRUS, of Theodosiopolis; vid. of Rhesina. 


PETRUS (48), bishop of Tricala, was charged 
with the care of the see of Agrigentum during 
its vacancy by Gregory the Great, who directed 
that he should receive the bishop’s fourth of its 
vevenues in A.D. 594, In 601 Gregory the 
Great directed that he should be paid forty 
solidi out of the revenues of the monastery of 
Lucusia (pp. v. 12, xi. 49). [F. DJ 


Presbyters. 


PETRUS (44), a priest of Cabarbaricha, one 
of the originators of the Archontic heresy, c. 360 
(Epiph. Haer. 20 vel 40, cap. 1; Tillem. ii, 296, 
322, ix. 653, x. 490, 491), Leen 

[c. 


PETRUS (45), archpresbyter of Alexandria, 
expelled by the patriarch Tuzopniius. [Isrpo- 
RUS (28). ] ; E. Vj 


PETRUS (46), a priest of Ptolemais in the 
Libyan Pentapolis, addressed by his bishop Syne- 
sius (Hp. 13; Tillem. xii. 549, 688). [C. H.] 


PETRUS (47), a Spanish priest, at whose 
house Vincentius Victor saw a work by St. 
Augustine on the origin and derivation of the 
soul, a subject in which he took much interest, 
and which is mentioned in more than one of his 
letters, but especially in one to St. Jerome, 
A.D. 415 (Zip. 166, see also 143, 159, 162). 
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Vincentius took upon himself to reply to this 
work, and asserted that it was at the suggestion 
of Peter that he had done so. To this Augus- 
tine replied in the work de anima et ejus origine, 
in four books, of which the second is addressed 
to Peter, and in which he speaks of the book of 
Vincentius as verbose and superficial, warns 
him against accepting all its statements, and 
exhorts him to persuade him to correct them. 
The work of Augustine was probably written 
in 419 or 420. (Aug. Retract. ii. 45, 56; De 
anima, &e. ii. 13 Cellier, vol. ix. p. 466.) 
[Renatus, VINCENTIUS.] (H. W. P.] 


PETRUS (48), priest of Alexandria and 
primicerius of the notaries, promoter of the 
suit against Nestorius at the council of Ephesus 
A.D. 431 (Labbe, iii. 451, 530, 613, 624, 671, 
673); Tillem. xiv. 379, 396, 399, 429, 430, 442. 

[J. GJ 


PETRUS (49), a priest at Rome who, in the 
time of pope Coelestine I., founded the church of 
St. Sabina in the Aventine, according to an 
ancient inscription on the church cited in Baro- 
nius (Baron, Ann. 432, xxxvii.; Tillem. ii. 251, 
xiv. 157). [C. H.] 


PETRUS (50), one of the priests and archi- 
mandrites of Constantinople addressed with 
Maenvs (5). [{C. H.] 


PETRUS (61). A presbyter well skilled 
in medicine, a friend of Theodoret. (Theod. 
Lipp. 114, 115.) (E. V.] 


PETRUS (652), priest, sent by Flavian from 


the council at Constantinople, A.D. 448, to en- | 


quire in the city about Eutyches having sent to 
the monasteries there a treatise for signature 
regarding the faith [Fausrus (28)]. He and the 
deacon Patricius were sent at the third session, 
and reported at the fifth that the tome had been 
delivered, but was not signed (Conc. Chale. act. i, 
ap. Binium, Cone. ii. pt. i. 81, 85). [J. Ge] 


PETRUS (658), a priest of Edessa of the 5th 
century. From Gennadius (De Script. Eccl. 
cap. Ixxiv. in Pat. Lat. lviii. 1102) we learn 
that he wrote treatises on various subjects, and 
composed psalms in Syrian metre in imitation of 
St. Ephraem (Trithemius, de Script. Eccl. c. 167 ; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 442; Le Quien, Or. Chrisr. 
tom. ii. col. 926). [G. W. D.] 


PETRUS (54), archdeacon, author of sixty- 
nine questions with answers explaining difli- 
culties in the prophet Daniel. The work was 
first published by order of Charlemagne, and is 
given in Pat. Lat. xcvi. 1347. Some have 
thought that this Peter is the same as the ques- 
tioner in Gregory’s Dialogues, but there is no 
clear evidence to connect the two. [G. W. D.] 


PETRUS (55), a deacon of Langres, elder 
brother of Gregory of Tours the historian, who 
relates his miraculous cure through the inter- 
cession of St. Julian, and his eventual murder in 
577 Chirac. S. Jul. ii. 24, Hist. Franc, v. 5), 

; (S. A. B.J 


PETRUS (56), deacon and one of the Scythian 
monks addressed by Fulgentius of Ruspe [Fun- 
GENTIUS (3)]. ; (C. H.] 
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PETRUS (57), a deacon, or according to 
some MSS, an archdeacon. He was an intimate 
friend of Gregory the Great, and had been his 
companion in studying the Scriptures. From 
the first book of the Dialogues of Gregory the 
Great (Pat. Lat. \xxvii. 149), we learn that it 
was Petrus who induced his friend to write the 
book, and the dialogue is represented as being 
carried on all through with him. [G. W. D.] 


PETRUS (58), subdeacon of Rome. From 
the first letter of the first book of the epistles of 
Gregory the Great we learn that he was ap- 
pointed Gregory’s vicar in Sicily. Many letters 
are found in the first, second, and third books of 
epistles giving him instructions on various 
matters. In the thirty-second letter of the 
second book Gregory recalls him to Rome with 
many expressions of affection. The letters of 
the third book point to his having been em- 
ployed in Campania in the same capacity as in 
Sicily (cf. Epp. 1, 5,19). We find passages of 
reproof and exhortation to more vigorous work, 
as well as of commendation, in several letters 
(ef. lib. i. 56, ii. 32). [G. W. D.] 


PETRUS (59), deacon of Naples, was a can- 
didate for the bishopric on the death of Forru- 
NATUuSs (21) in A.D, 600. Gregory the Great had 
heard that he was a moneylender, and directed 
that the fact should be inquired into, declaring 
that he was ineligible, if it was true. Pascha- 
sius was ultimately chosen (Zpp. x. 62). He 
was perhaps the same as the deacon of the same 
name, who had taken the side of PAULUS, bishop 
of Nepi, during a previous vacancy (Lpp. a 15). 

- D. 


PETRUS (60), reader in Alexandria, ring- 
leader of the mob in murdering Hyparta (1) 
A.D. 415 (Socrates, Weel. Hist. vii. c. 15; Fleury, 
EE. H, xxiii, 25). {J. GJ 


PETRUS (61), an acolyte of the Roman 
church, who had tled from his post to the church 
of Jerusalem. Gregory the Great (lib. viii. ep. 6) 
writes instructions to Amos, bishop of Jerusalem, 
concerning him, [G. W. D.] 


PETRUS (62), cleric of Naples, had been 
accused of immorality. The bishop, without 
trying the case, had suspended him from accom- 
panying him. Petrus appealed to Gregory the 
Great, who blamed the bishop’s action, and di- 
rected him and the subdeacon Anthemius to 
hold a strict inquiry (pp. x. 40, 41). [F. D.] 


PETRUS (63), a Galatian anchorite, who 
lived near Antioch with an Egyptian of the same 
name (Theod. H. Z. iv. 28). [G. T. $.] 


Monks, 


PETRUS (69), a solitary commemorated by 
Theodoret in his Religiosa Historia. He was by 
birth a Galatian, embraced a monastic life when 
seven years old, and lived to the age ofninety-nine. 
After visiting the holy places at Jerusalem and 
Palestine, he fixed his habitation at Antioch, 
making his home in an empty tomb. Here he 
supported life on bread and water, keeping a 
strict fast every other day. He had for his 
companion and attendant a man named Daniel, 
whom he had delivered from an evil spirit. 
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Theodoret relates that his mother, when a beau- 
tiful young woman of twenty-three, being 
unable to obtain any relief from a malady in 
her eye from any oculist, was induced by one 
of her female servants to apply to Peter. Going 
to him dressed richly in accordance with her 
station, and resplendent with gold ornaments and 
gems, the solitary upbraided her for presuming 
to attempt to improve on the handiwork of her 
Maker, and by his earnest words haying cured 
her of the malady of yanity and the love of dress, 
he signed her eye with the cross, and she was 
speedily healed. Other members of her household 
were cured by him in a similar manner. When, 
seven years after the cure of her eye, she became 
the mother of Theodoret, and was given over by 
the physicians, Peter having been summoned, 
prayed over her with her attendants, and she 
speedily revived. As he grew older she was 
accustemed to bring her child once every week 
to receive the old man’s blessing. Peter would 
take the little boy on his knees and feed him 
with raisins and bread. But, great as was his 
Jove for him, he very discreetly refused to 
allow him to become a sharer of his cell and a 
helper of Daniel in his attendance upon him. 
Peter made the young Theodoret a present of 
half his linen girdle, which was believed to 
have the miraculous property of relieving pain 
and curing sickness. For this purpose the 
amulet was frequently lent, and at last, being 
Kept by one of its borrowers, the family was 
deprived of the precious gift. (Theod. Hist. Rel. 
¢. ix.; Tillemont, M@ém. Eccl. xv. 209-213.) 
[E. V.] 


PETRUS (65), the head of a monastery near 
Antioch early in the fifth century. He was a 
brother of Alexander, the founder of the Acoe- 
metae at Constantinople, in whose Vita (cap. vi. 
§ 37 in Boll. Acta SS. 15 Jan. ii. 308, new ed.) 
is related a visit he paid to Peter’s monastery 
(Tillem. xii. 492, 494). {C. H.] 


PETRUS (66), monk addressed by Isidore of 
Pelusium (lib. i. ep. 15). (J. G.] 


PETRUS (67), an orthodox archimandrite of 
Constantinople, addressed by Leo the Great (see 
under EMMANUEL, Manuel). (Leonis Epp. 
li. xxi.) (C. G.] 


PETRUS (68), abbat in the African pro- 
vince called Tripolitana, and author of a com- 
mentary or catena on the Pauline Epistles 
selected out of the writings of S. Augustine. 
Cassiodorus (/nst. c. 8) commends it to the 
monks (cf. Migne, P. LZ. t. lxx., col. 1120). 

2 [G. T. S.J 


PETRUS (69), an African abbat who refused 
at the council of Carthage, in 525, to recognise 
the jurisdiction of Liberatus, primate of the 
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Byzacene province, pleading a decision of a. 


council of Arles held in 455, which recognised 
the spiritual independence of monasteries. This 
is one of the earliest instances of the claim for 
freedom from episcopal supervision afterwards 
successfully made by the monastic orders (Mansi, 
Concil. t. viii. 648-656 ; Hefele’s Councils, 238). 
(G. T. S.] 


PETRUS (70), abbat of SS. Andrew and 
Lucy at the date of Gregory the Great’s Dia- 
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logues, had his tomb constructed by that of a 
monk named Merulus who had died 14 years 
before, from which he declared a wonderful 
fragrance issued (Dial. iy. 47). LF. D.j 


PETRUS (71), monk of Iberia, who, ac- 
cording to Gregory the Great;svas restored to 
life after beholding the torments and flames of 
hell (Dial. iv. 36). [F. D.J 


PETRUS (72), the first abbat of the monas- 
tery of St. Peter and St. Paul, commonly called 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. He was probably 
one of the monks who accompanied Augustine 
on his first journey, and therefore may be sup- 
posed to have been a monk of the monastery of 
St. Andrew at Rome. He is first mentioned by 
Bede (H. E. i. 25) as joined with Laurentius in 
the mission which Augustine after his consecra- 
tion sent to Rome to announce that the Gospel 
had been accepted by the English, and that he 
had been made bishop, as well as to put before 
the pope the questions which drew forth the fa- 
mous “ Responsiones Sancti Gregorii.” He must 
have returned some time before the death of 
Augustine, and been either appointed by him 
and Ethelbert, or designated as the future head 
of the monastery, which at his request Ethel- 
bert was building outside the walls of Canter- 
bury. The building was not finished when 
Augustine died, but Laurentius, his successor, 
consecrated the new church, and Peter became 
the first abbat. The Canterbury tradition, as 
presented by Elmham, was that Peter stayed 
three years at Rome, and that he survived the 
archbishop one year, seven months, and three 
weeks. Nothing certain however can be stated 
about him beyond what we learn from Bede, 
namely, that he was sent as enyoy to Gaul and 
was lost at sea off Ambleteuse,a few miles north of 
Boulogne. His body was cast ashore and buried 
by the natives in an obscure place, but a heavenly 
light, appearing over the grave, revealed the 
anctity of the abbat’s body; and on inquiry 
made for the purpose of identifying him, his 
remains were translated to Boulogne. The 
Count Fumertius is said by modern authority 
to have directed the removal; and to have 
deposited the body in the church of St. Mary, 
where it may still rest under the guardianship 
of the canons of Boulogne (Gotselinus, ut infra). 
An epitaph is given by Elmham. The Canter- 
bury monks kept the obit of Peter on the 30th of 
December, on which day he is commemorated in 
the Benedictine martyrology. In the English 
martyrology and by Ferrarius the 6th of 
January is assigned to him, possibly as the day 
of the translation (Smith’s note on Bede H, FE. 
i. 33). The year of his death is uncertain. If 
the Canterbury computation be accepted, and on 
such a point it is not necessary to regard it as 
baseless, Peter must have perished in the winter 
of 606, or of 607 at the latest. Abbat John, 
his successor, was believed to be in office in 610, 
when the bull of Boniface IV. to Ethelbert was 
concocted (Councils, Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 67) ; 
but nothing definite can be inferred from this. 

Eadmer, the Canterbury hagiographer, wrote 
a life of Abbat Peter, which is still in MS., but 
which was no doubt in the hands of Thorn and 
Elmham, who have really put nothing on record 
that is not found in Bede, except the computa- 
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tion above referred to. There is a notice of him 
in Mabillon’s Acta SS. O.S.B. saec. i. p. 1. page 
1, and the Bollandist acts, January, tom. i. 
pp. 335, 336. Peter’s name appears in the 
charter of Ethelbert to the monastery and in the 
Privilege of St. Augustine, both documents un- 
fortunately and hopelessly spurious (Kemble, 
C. D. No. 4, 53 Councils, Haddan and Stubbs, 
iii. 57, 59). 

See Gotselinus de Translatione Sti. Augustini, 
ap. Mab. Acta SS. 0.S.B. tom. ix. p. 760; Elm- 
ham, ed. Hardwick, pp. 92-126; Thorn ce. 
1761, 1766; Hardy, Catalogue of Materials, &c., 
i. 206, 207; Monasticon Angi.i.120. [S.] 


PETRUS (78), a confessor in Egypt in the 
Decian persecution [PauLus (100)]. (Euseb. vi. 
AO, vii. 11; Tillem. iv. 247, 248.) [R. J. K.] 


PETRUS (74), May 15. Martyr at Lampsacus, 
in the Decian persecution with Paul, Andrew, 
and Dionysia. They suffered under a proconsul 
Optimus. Their acts have all the marks of 
authenticity, and are often quoted by Le Blant 
to illustrate his argument in Les Actes des 
Martyrs, Paris, 1882, e.g. cf. pp. 159, 166. 
fRuinart, AA. Since. p. 147; Ceill. ii. 118.) 

(G. T.S.] 


PETRUS (75), a eunuch in the household 
of Diocletian, and one of the earliest victims of 
the persecution (Euseb. viii. 6; Tillem. v. 280, 
281, 655). Tillemont reckons the date as Mar. 
12, 303, [C. H.] 


PETRUS (76), an ascetic, surnamed Abse- 
lamus, Jan. 11, martyr at Caesarea, A.D. 309. 
lle suffered with Asclepius, a Marcionite bishop 
on the third day before the Ides of January. He 
belonged to the neighbourhood of Samaria. 
(Buseb. Mart. Palest. cap. x. ; Ruinart, AA. Sine. 
p- 344.) By some he has been confused with 
Petrus Barsamus, ef, Ruinart, /.c. p. 556. 

(G. T. 5.] 


PETRUS (77) BALSAMUS, Jan. 3, is by 
some identified with Petrus Abselamus. Like 
him Balsamus belonged to the neighbourhood of 
Samaria. He suffered in Palestine by crucifixion, 
probably about 4.D. 311, under the president 
Severus. His Acts were translated out of Greek 
into Latin by Anastasius Bibliothecarius. They 
have all the marks of antiquity, and are often 
quoted by Le Blant in his Actes des Martyrs to 
illustrate ancient legal customs. (Ruinart, AA. 
Sinc. p. 556.) [G. T. S.] 


PETRUS (78), a notary addressed by Gregory 
the Great (lib. ii. Zp. 1, v. 9, in Pat. Lat. xxvii. 
539, 751). {G. W. D.] 


PETRUS (79), vir illustris, to whom pope 
Martin addressed his tenth epistle (Pat. Lat. 
lxxxvii. 174). [G. W. D.] 


PETRUS (80), vir illustris to whom St. 
Maximus of Chrysopolis addressed two letters 
(Patrol. Graec. xci. 509, 534). 

[G. W. D.] 


PETRUS (81), an advocate to whom Theo- 
doret wrote, thanking him for the assistance he 
had rendered to the inhabitants of Cyrrhus 
(Theod. Zp. 46), FE. Vi} 
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PETRUS (82), secretary to the emperor Ma- 
jorian, and addressed in a highly laudatory 
ode by Sidonius Apollinaris, about A.D. 458 
(Sidon. Apoll. Carm. no. 3; ap. Migne, Pat. 
Lat. \viii. 638; Tillemont, Hist. Emp. vi. 131, 
132; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. x. 396). [J. G.] 


PETRUS (838), notary of the Roman church. 
Pope Leo Il. sent him into Spain to get the 
signatures of the Spanish bishops to the decrees 
of the 6th council. (Letter of Leo JI. in Mansi, 
xi.1058.) Benedict I. addressed a letter to him, 
urging him to execute his commission at once. 


(Mansi, xi. 1085.) [G. W. D.] 


PETRUS (84), a layman who lived about 
the end of the 3rd century. Peter being on his 
way to Jerusalem, and fearing Eastern heretics, 
begged Fulgentius of Ruspa to give him a rule 
of faith. This was given to him in a treatise 
consisting of forty articles, De fide, seu de regule 
verae fider. (Pat. Lat. Ixv. 671.) [G. W. D.] 


PETRUS (85), one of the coloni on the church 
estate of Vitelae, made detensor by Gregory the 
Great, who forbade that his sons should quit 
that estate, on which they were adscripti glebae, 
or marry any one who did not belong to it (Zpp. 


| xii. 25). [F. D 


PETRUS (86), a youth, on whose behalf and 
in that of his brother Phocas, Gregory Nazianzen 
addressed a poem to their father Vitalian in 375, 
supplicating kinder treatment for them (Greg. 
Naz. lib. ii. sec. 2, carm. 3, cf. vers. 79 in Pat. Gr. 
xxxvii. 1480, 1486; Tillem. ix. 380), [C. H.] 


PETRUS (87), major-domo of Gregory the 
Great’s monastery, died four years before he 
wrote his Dialogues, in which he relates (iv. 36) 
how a soldier in a vision saw Petrus in the world 
of the departed, suffering torments, because 
when ordered to inflict punishment he did so not 
from obedience, but from the cruelty of his 
disposition, [F. DJ 


PETRUS (88), mentioned in a letter of 
Gregory the Great to JANUARIUS (25) (Zpp- 
iv. 9.) (F. DJ 


PETRUS (89), a Sicilian noble or official of 
high rank, to whom Gregory the Great com- 
mended RomANUS on his appointment in A.D. 
599 (Epp. ix. 2). [F. DJ 


PETRUS (90), vir clarissimus, vicedominus. 
or manager of the property of the great lady 
RUSTICIANA, complained to Gregory the Great 
that men belonging to the church of Syracuse 
had forcibly entered upon her estate in Sicily, 
and that he could get no redress from the bishop, 
(Epp. xi. 43). [F. D.] 


PETRUS (91), conductor on property of the 
Roman Church in Sicily. (2pp. i. 44, xiv. 5.) 
A conductor was a middleman between the 
owner and the actual occupier. [F. D.] 


PETRUS (92), son of Lucrrius (3), had 
appropriated much of the property of the church 
of Malta. Gregory the Great ordered that he 
should be compelled to restore it (Zpp. x. 1). 

{F. D.] 
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PETRUS (93), a converted Jew of Cagliari, | 
was baptized on Easter-eve A.D. 598, and the 
next day took possession of the synagogue there 
against the bishop’s prohibition, and erected a 
cross and an image of the Virgin in it. Gregory 
the Great ordered the cross and image to be 
reverently removed, and the synagogue to be 
restored to the Jews (Zpp. ix. 6). [F. D.j 


PETWIN. ([Prcrwine.] 


PEUCETIUS (Mevkérios: Valesius takes 
the name to be the Greek form of PIcENTIUs), 
chief favourite of the emperor Maximin Daza, 
and through his favour three times consul, was 
pat to death on the change of Government 
following the death of his master (Euseb. H. 2. 
ix, 11). [G. 8.] 


PHACIDAS, bishop of Edessa, ruled ten 
years and abdicated in A.p. 409 (Assemanus, 
Bibl. Orient. i. 400, 424; Le Quien, Or. Chr. ii. 
958). [J. G.] 


PHAEDIMUS, bishop of Amasea in Pontus. 
According to the singular and not very probable 
story told by Gregory Nyssen, it had been 
revealed to Phaedimus, who had the gift ot 
prophecy, on the return of the young Theodore, 
better known as Gregory Thaumaturgus, to his 
native city, that he was destined to be its 
bishop. He, therefore, sought an opportunity | 
of laying his hands upon him and ordaining him 
surreptitiously. Having been baffled in this, he 
is said to have resorted to the strange expedient 
of ordaining him by prayer alone, without 
imposition of hands, when he was three days 
journey away, an ordination which Gregory is 
stated to have considered binding. (Greg. Nyss. 
Vita Greg. Thaumat. in Pat. Gr. xlvi. 909; 
Tillemont, Mém. Eccl. iy. 326.) {E. V.] 


PHAGANUS, Mon. Angl. i. 1. [FAGANus.] 


PHANTASIASTAE. = [Junraxvs (47) 
Vol. IL, p. 474%] 
PHARETRIUS, bishop of the Cappa- 


docian Caesarea at the time of the deposition 
and banishment of Chrysostom, a.p. 404. He 
was evidently a timid man of no force of 
character or steady principle, anxious to side 
with the stronger party, and secure his personal 
safety. His behaviour to Chrysostom was 
ngenerous in the extreme when, on his way to 
his place of exile, his exhausted strength 
required him to make a few days’ halt at 
Caesarea. [CuRysosrom, Vol. I. p. 530]. Chry- 
sostom, writing afterwards to his lay friend 
Paeanius, acknowledges that Pharetrius’s con- | 
duct towards him was’ such as admitted of no 
excuse. At the same time, lest there should 
be a breach between the clergy of Caesarea, 
who had manifested the warmest affection for 
him, and their bishop, he begs Paeanius to 
inform Pharetrius that he has heard of his 
having expressed sorrow for what had occurred, 
(Zp. 204.) [E. V.]- 


A 
PHARHAD, otherwise Aphraates, Jacob, 
and Sapiens Persa, The author thus variously 
denominated has been generally confounded with 
Jacob of Nisibis, to whom his works have been 
_ attributed [Jaconus (4)}. It was only in our 
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own time that the distinction between them has 
been discovered. The discovery is due to the late 
Canon Cureton, who found the homilies of 
Aphraates among the Nitrian MSS. of the 
British Museum, and intended their publication 
to be the crowning labour of his life. Death 
overtook him before he carried out his intention, 
which, however, Mr. W. Writht fulfilled in 
1869 by publishing the Syriac original, promising 
to add an English translation, which, however, 
has not yet appeared. Since the publication of 
this work, Aphraates has attracted much atten- 
tion among scholars, because he must be 
regarded as the oldest father and writer of the 
Syrian church. The time of his birth is not 
exactly known, but it must have been towards 
the conclusion of the 3rd century, as we find 
him a writer in high repute about the year 335. 
He seems to have been born on the borders of 
Persia, if not within that empire, as he dates 
several of his homilies by the years of the reign 
of Sapor II., as well as by the era of the Greeks 
commonly used in Syria. The details of his life 
are almost unknown. From his writings we 
can deduce that he was a monk, and probably 
a bishop of the monastery of St. Matthew, near 
Mosul, which continued from the earliest times 
down to 1820 to be the seat of the metropolitans 
of Nineveh (Asseman. De Syris Monophys. Dis- 
sert. Romae, 1730, p, 100; Rich, Residence in 
Koordistan, t. ii. p. 74). Some have thought 
that he was a disciple of Ephraem Syrus, which, 
however, is not possible, as Ephraem must haye 
been by many years his junior, not having been 
born till after the year 306. Pharhad flourished, 
according to the date furnished by himself in 
dissertation de Acino, till the year 345 at least, 
He seems to have been present at the council of 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, held A.D. 344, where he 
was selected to draw up the encyclical letter of 
the council. Concerning the remainder of his 
life we know nothing, as he must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from 4n Aphraates mentioned as one 
of the ancient martyrs in Wright’s Syriac Mar- 
tyrology, where the words “ ancient martyrs ” 
indicate those who suffered prior to the time 
of Simeon Bar-Sabba’e, ninth bishop of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, who himself suffered while our 
Aphraates (Pharhad) was composing his later 
homilies. Another. Aphraates is mentioned by 
Theodoret (H. Z. iv. 22) and in the Hist. Relig. 
where his life and famous interview with the 
Arian emperor Valens, A.D. 373-377, are 
described at some length. 

The writings of Aphraates are important from 
several points of view. (a) From the point of 
view of Biblical criticism. Wright regards his 
quotations of Holy Scripture as so important 
that he collects them in a separate index. He 
thinks Aphraates quotes the Peshito, but usu- 
ally from memory. Others again haye main- 
tained that our author used Tatian’s Diatessaron 
alone for his gospel quotations, and never used 
the Canonical Gospels. (Hilgenfeld’s Zeitsch. 
fir wissensch. Theolog. 1882-83, p. 115 5; Zahn’s 
Forschungen zur Gesch. des Neutestam. Kanons, 
Th. i. p. 84.) 

(©) From a historical point of view. His 
Dissertatio vi. de Monachis, throws light on the 
organisation and abuses of monasticism in his 
time. The monks of Mar Mattai in Eastern 
Syria lived, as Rich describes them sixty years 
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ago, in separate cells or houses of their own. 
The anchorite not the coenobite life was the 
usual type of monasticism in his time, else 
Pharhad would not have been obliged to rebuke 
the monks for wishing nuns to live with them 
in the same cells, “ justum, decens atque deco- 
rum est unum quemque etiamsi afflictione pre- 
matur, solitarium manere.” If they wish for 
female society, he very wisely advises them to 
get married. St. Cyprian, a century earlier, 
had to rebuke the same abuse (Zpist. iv.). 
Again they witness to the religious state of 
eastern Syria in the middle of the 4th century. 
‘The controversy with the Jews is still the all- 
important one. Thus while Hom. ix. deal 
with topics like charity, prayer, and fasting, 
Hom. xi.—xxii. are almost wholly taken up with 
the Jewish controversy. The Jews had in the 
3rd century established flourishing schools at 
Edessa, Nisibis, and other cities in that neigh- 
bourhood, where they cultivated the Christian 
controversy with great diligence. Aphraates 
himself engaged in personal controversy, as he 
tells us in Hom. xxi. de Persecutione that it was 
an argument with a Jew which led to its com- 
position. Among heretical sects he mentions 
the activity of Valentinians, Manichaeans, and 
Marcionites, but never once alludes to Arius or 
Arianism. Upon two points his opinions were 
remarkable. He maintains that the world 
would come to an end 500 years after the incar- 
nation, and that the human soul sleeps between 
death and the resurrection, His Christological 
statements, too, sometimes are ambiguous or 
deficient from the standpoint of Nicene ortho- 
doxy. 

The literary history of his works has been a 
curious and a chequered one. He was very 
celebrated in his own time and country. His 
works were highly valued in succeeding cen- 
turies, and frequently republished. Thus one 
of the British Museum MSS. of his work is 
the fourth earliest-dated MS. in existence, 
bearing the date equivalent to December a.p. 
474, George, bishop of the Arabs [GuorGius 
(25)] in the 8th century, discusses the doctrines 
of Pharhad in a letter to a presbyter, Joshua. 
This letter is translated in Couper’s. Syriac Jfis- 
cellanies, p. 61. The Homilies of Pharhad were 
translated into Armenian about the 5th century, 
probably by the disciples. of Mesrobes [Mus- 
ROBES]. Through this version alone his works 


’ were known to the West till the discovery of 


the Nitrian MSS. For a copious list of refer- 
ences about him the reader should consult 
Wright’s preface, or an exhaustive memoir by 
Jacobus Forget, De Vita et Scriptis Aphraetis, 
Lovanii, 1882. The homilies of Aphraates are 
disposed, according to a common custom of that 


-age and country, after the order of the Syriac 


alphabet. {G. T. S.] 
PHARNERSES (P’HARHNERSCH, PHAR- 
NESEC), Catholicus of Armenia, about the middle 
of the 4th century. Saint Martin in his Mén. 
sur ? Arménie, i. 437, fixes this date A.D. 336— 
340. This seems too early, according to the 
narrative of Moses Choren. (ist. iii. 16.) He 
tells us that Pharnerses was chosen as head of 
the Armenian church on account of the failure of 
the family of Gregory the Illuminator [ARmE- 
NIANS, t. i, p. 164], (G. T. S.J 
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PHEBADIUS. [Foreantus.] 


ou bishop of Armagh. [Frpiimipr 

PHERBUTHA, otherwise Tarbula, April 22, 
sister of St. Simeon, bishop of Seleucia and Ctesi- 
phon, who suffered under Sapor, April 21, a.p. 
343. She was put to death, together with her 
sister, on suspicion of haying poisoned the queen, 
and at the instigation of the Jews. (Sozomen. 
H. H. ii. 12; Ruinart, AA. Sinc, p. 632.) 

[G. T. S.J 


PHIBIONITES, given by Epiphanius (Hacer 
25, p. 77) as the name of a Gnostic sect. 
Nothing is known as to their special tenets or as 
to the derivation of the name. [G. S.] 


PHILAGRIUS (1), prefect of Egypt A.D. 
335-340. St. Athanasius brings all kinds of 
charges against him in his Mpistola Encyclica, 
his Apologia contra Arianos, and in his Historia 
Arianorum, all contained in Migne, P. G. t. xxv. 
He accuses him of apostasy from Christianity 
and of immorality. His charges must be re- 
garded with some suspicion, as Philagrius sup- 
ported the Arian party in Alexandria, and 
assisted in the installation of their bishop 
Gregory in 340. Gregory and Philagrius were 
both of them from Cappadocia. [Grecorrus 


(8). [G. T. S.J 


PHILAGRIUS (2), an intimate friend and 
fellow student of Caesarius, the brother of Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, who regarded him with much 
affection, and wrote to him frequently, especially 
after his return from Constantinople in 342, 
when he and Gregory were fellow sufferers from 
gout and rheumatism, which to their mutual 
regret prevented their meeting as often as 
they desired. Philagrius remonstrated with 
Gregory on his leaving Constantinople and re- 
signing the bishopric, for which Gregory defends 
himself on the ground that it was not really 
his see, that being Nazianzus, but only one which 
he had held temporarily and most reluctantly. . 
(Zpp. 64-67, 70.) PE. Wells 


PHILAGRIUS (8), a solitary near Jerusalem, 
of whom an uncommon act of honesty is recorded 
(Coteler. Mon. Gr. Eee. i. 796; Rosweyd, Vit. 
Pat. v. 6, § 15; Tillem. x, 468), [C. H.] 


PHILAGRIUS (4), a person addressed by 
Sidonius Apollinaris (lib, vii, ep. 14; Tillem. 
xvi. 230). (C. H.J 


PHILAGRIUS (5), a blind man, into whose 
complaints Gregory the Great in A.D, 599 directed 
the bishop of Milan to inquire and to see that 
justice was done. (Zpp. ix. 126.) (EF. D.] , 


PHILASTER (Purnasrrius), bishop of 
Brixia (Brescia), in the latter part of the 4th 
century. Augustine uses both forms of his name, 
but preferably Philastrius; the form Philaster 
is used in the acts of the council of Aquileia. 
His successor in the see, Gaudentius, used every 
year to preach a panegyrical sermon on the 
anniversary of his death (July 18). One of these 
sermons, preached on the fourteenth anniversary, 
has come down to us, and from its vague lauda- 
tory statements we have to extract the scanty 
information we possess concerning the life and ~ 
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work of Philastrius. We learn from it that he 
was not a native of Brescia, but had, like Abraham, 
left his country and his father’s house. From 
what country he came weare not told. Spain or 
Africa has been conjectured. Schréckh con- 
siders that his Greek-sounding name is probably 
derived from the later Latin “ filiaster” a step- 
son (see Ducange, s. v.). He is commended for 
his zeal not only in the conversion of Jews and 
heathen, but also in the confutation of heresies, 
especially of Arianism; and he is said to have 
eyen incurred stripes by the vehemence of his 
opposition to that sect, which was dominant at 
the time. He is said to have travelled much. 
At Milan he withstood the bishop Auxentius, 
the Arian predecessor of St. Ambrose; and at 
Rome also he was highly successful in his 
defence of orthodoxy. Finally he settled down 
at Brescia, where he is said to have been a model 
of all pastoral virtues. We may judge of the 
impression he produced by the care taken by his 
successor to perpetuate his memory; and his 
cult was revived with great splendour in the 
9th century, Rampertus, who was then bishop, 
having made a great translation of his relies, 
which, we are told, was attended with many 
miracles. Rampertus counts him as seventh 
bishop of Brescia, and he is still regarded as one 
of the patron saints of that city. . 
The only data we have for fixing the date of 
Philaster’s episcopate, or the duration of his life, 
are that he took part as bishop of Brescia in a 
council held at Aquileia in 381 (see the proceed- 
ings of that council in the works of Ambrose, 
li. 802, or p. 9385, Migne); and that he must 
have died before a.D. 397, the year of the death 
of Ambrose, since that bishop interested himself 
in the appointment of his successor. The year 
387 has been frequently named as the date of 
Philaster’s death, but there is really no evidence 
that he did not live longer, St. Augustine 
mentions that he had seen Philaster at Milan in 
company with St. Ambrose; and this was pro- 
bably some time during the period a.D. 384-387, 
during which Augustine was at Milan. It is 
likely that Philaster had been commended to 
the church of Brescia by Ambrose, who would 
have known of Philaster’s opposition to Auxen- 
tius. The notices of Philaster to be found in 
ecclesiastical writers are collected in the Bollan- 
dist life. (AA. SS. July 18, vol. iv. p. 299.) 
Philaster is now chiefly interesting as the 
author of a work on heresies, portions of which, 
haying been copied by St. Augustine, became 
stock materials for haeresiologists. Augustine 
having been asked by Quodvultdeus to write a 
treatise on heresies refers him in reply (Zp. 222) 
to the works of Epiphanius and Philastrius, the 
former of whom had enumerated twenty heresies 
before our Lord’s coming and sixty since the 
Ascension, the latter twenty-eight heresies before 
and 128 after. Concerning this difference of 
enumeration, Augustine refuses to believe that 
Epiphanius, whom he accounts far the more 
learned of the two, could have been ignorant 
of any heresies known to Philaster; and he 
explains the difference as arising from the fact, 
that the word heresy is not one of sharply 
defined application, and that accordingly the 
one counted opinions as heresies which were not 
so reckoned by the other. To a certain extent 
this explanation may be accepted; for Philaster 
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in his excessive eagerness to swell his list of 
heresies, has included many items which must 
be struck out unless we count every erroneous 
opinion as a heresy. In fact when he has com- 
pleted his list of heretical sects called after the 
names of their founders, he adds a long list of 
anonymous heresies, apparently setting down all 
the theological opinions with whteh he disagreed, 
and branding those who held them as heretics. 
Thus, to give a few examples, those are set down 
as heretics (c. 108) who imagined, as many ex- 
cellent fathers did, that the giants of Gen. vi. 2 
were the offspring of angels, those (c. 112) who 
thought that any uncertainty attached to the 
calculation of the number of the years since the 
creation of the world, those (c. 94) who denied 
the plurality of heavens or (c. 115) who asserted 
an infinity of worlds, those (c. 133) who imagine 
that there are fixed stars, being ignorant that 
the stars are brought every evening out of 
God’s secret treasure houses, and as soon as they 
have fulfilled their daily task are conducted back 
thither again by the angel who directs their 
course. It is to be feared he regards those as 
heretics (c. 113), who call the days of the week 
by their heathen names, instead of the scrip- 
tural names first day, second day, &c.; and some 
of his transcribers have rebelled on being asked 
to. write down those as heretics who believe 
(c. 154) that the ravens brought flesh as well as 
bread to Elijah, who surely would never have 
used animal food. On the other hand, it is not 
true that all the heresies enumerated by Phi- 
laster, but unnoticed by Epiphanius, are such 
that omission can be accounted for by a differ- 
ence of opinion as to what is heresy. When 
Augustine, at length yielding to his correspon- 
dent’s request, wrote a short treatise on heresies, 
he first gives an.abstract of the sixty post- 
Christian heresies discussed by Epiphanius, and 
then adds a list of twenty-three more taken 
from Philastrius, remarking that this author 
gives others also, but that he himself does not. 
regard them as heresies. 

The question of the relation between Philaster 
and Epiphanius has of late years become. impor- 
tant, in consequence of the theory of Lipsius 
which is now generally accepted, and which has 
been explained in the article H1ppouyTus, 
Vol. UII. 94, viz., that both writers drew from a 
common source, namely, the earlier treatise of 
Hippolytus against heresies. In order to estab- 
lish this theory it is necessary to exclude the 
supposition of a direct use of Epiphanius by 
Philaster, which might seem the more obvious 
way of accounting for coincidences between the 
two writers. 

From what has been said above as to the 
duration of Philaster’s life, it is seen to be 


chronologically possible for him to have read . 


the treatise of Epiphanius which appeared in 
376 or 877. At what period of his life his own 
work was written we cannot tell. The notes of 
time in it are confusing. In ¢. 112 he counts 
bad chronology as a heresy ; but if so, his own 
orthodoxy is questionable: for he places his 
own date (c. 106) over 400 years after Christ, 
and (c. 112) about 430. Possibly his transcribers 
are in fault, but the blunder is as likely to have 
been his own. In c. 83 he speaks of the 
Donatists, “qui Parmeniani nunc appellantur a 
Parmenione quodam qui eorum nuper successit 


i 


“erroribus et falsitati.” 
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Parmenianus became 
Donatist bishop of Carthage about a.p. 368, and 
died in 391; and the “nuper” would lead us to 
think that Philaster wrote early in this episco- 
pate. But the form Parmenio, if it be not a 
transcriber’s error, seems to show that Philaster 
knew little of African affairs. The mention of 
Praxeas and Hermogenes as African heretics 
(c. 54) is accounted for by Lipsius through 
Philaster’s having got their names from Tertul- 
lian. Philaster’s anonymous heresy (c. 84) 
seems plainly to have been identified by Augus- 
tine (Haer, 70) with Priscillianism, the breaking 
out of which is dated in Prosper’s Chronicle 
A.D. 379. But Philaster’s silence as to the name 
Priscillian seems to indicate an earlier date, 

But whether or not it were chronologically 
possible for Philaster to have used the work of 
Epiphanius, the complete independence of his 
treatment shows that actually he did not use it, 
Hager as he was to swell his list of heresies, he 
makes no mention of Archontici, Severiani, 
Encratitae, Pepuziani, Adamiani, Bardesianistae, 
and others, with whom Epiphanius would have 
made him acquainted; and in the discussion 
of all heresies later than Hippolytus, which are 
common to Epiphanius and Philaster, the two 
writers neither agree in their matter nor in the 
order of arrangement. Hence Lipsius inferred 
that the agreements in the two writers as to 
earlier heresies is to be explained by the use by 
both of a common source. This also accounts 
for a striking common feature, namely, the 
‘enumeration by both of pre-Christian heresies. 
Hegesippus (see Euseb. 1. Z. iv. 22) had spoken 
of seven Jewish sects (rév émrd aipécewy), and 
‘had given their names. And it would seem 


_ from the opening of the tract of Pseudo-Tertul- 
lian that Hippolytus began his treatise by 
“declining to treat of Jewish heresies, 


His two 
successors then might easily have been tempted 
to improve on their original by including in their 
plan pre-Christian heresies. 

Concerning the New Testament Canon, Philaster 
states (c. 88) that it had been ordained by the 
apostles and their successors that nothing should 
‘be read in the Catholic Church but the law, the 
prophets, and the Gospels, the Acts of the 


_ Apostles, 13 Epistles of St. Paul, and the 


seven other epistles which are joined to the 
Acts of the Apostles. The omission from this 
list of the Apocalypse and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews seems intended only to exclude them 
from public church reading. In e. 60 he treats 
as heretical the denial that the Apocalypse is 
St. John’s, and in c. 69 the denial that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is St. Paul’s. He accounts 
for difficulties raised as to the reception of the 
latter as arising from its speaking of our Lord 
as “made” (ce. iii, 2), and from the apparent 
countenance given to Novatianism in ce. vi. 4, 
x. 26, Consequently the public reading of this 
epistle is not universal: ‘“‘[leguntur] tredecim 
epistolae ipsius, et ad Hebraeos interdum.” 

The first printed edition of Philaster appeared 
at Basle in 1539; the most noteworthy of subse- 
quent editions are one by Fabricius in 1721 con- 


' taining an improved text and a valuable com- 


mentary ; and one by Galeardus in 1738, giving 

from a Corbey MS. now in St. Petersburg, 

chapters on six heresies, which had been omitted 

in previous editions, but which are required to 
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make up the total number of heresies to the 156 
mentioned by St. Augustine. This complete 
text has been reprinted by Oehler in his Corpus 
Haeresiologum, vol. i. [G. S.] 


PHILEAS, Feb. 4. Bishop of Thmuis in 
Egypt, and martyr A.D, 306, He was a very 
learned man. He suffered under Calcianus, as 
told in his acts in Ruinart, AA. Sinc. p..548; cf. 
Le Blant, Les Actes des Martyrs, p. 55,113, where 
their authenticity is defended. (Combefis. Lecti 
Triumphi, p. 185.) Eusebius (H. Z. viii. 10) 
quotes a description of the sufferings of the 
martyrs from an Epistle addressed by Phileas to 
his own church, his Epistle may relate to the 
severe measures of Armenius, governor of Egypt, 
described in the Coptic Acts of St. Coluthus, 
published by Georgius. [MarMEnrA.] We con- 
clude from Eusebius’s words, Jc. cap. ix., “the 
judge himself entreated them that they should 
have compassion on their children and wives,” 
that Phileas was a married man. [PHILOROMUS, | 
He is probably the Phileas mentioned again by 
Eusebius (viii: 13). (G. T. S.] 


PHILEMON (1), March 8. A flute player 
who was converted by the patience of the 
martyr Apollonius. He suffered torture with 
him at the city of Antinoiis. Their constancy 
converted the magistrate Arianus who tortured 
them. All three were thence transferred to 
Alexandria, where the prefect ordered them to 
be drowned, probably about A.p. 303, (Rufin. 
de Vitis Patr. cap. 19; Ruinart, AA. Sine. 
p- 539; Ceill. iii, 49; Le Blant, Actes des MM. 
p- 48, 157.) (G. T. 8.] 


PHILEMON (2), extolled by St. Nilus (lib. 
ii. ep. 183), and another addressed by St. Nilus 
(lib. ii. ep. 190). [G. W. D.] 


PHILEMON (8), one of two presbyters of 
Rome who, probably in a vacancy of the see, 
corresponded with Dionysius bishop of Alexan- 
dria, on the question of re-baptism (Euseb. Hist. 
Eccles. vii. 5, 7). (G. W. D.] 


PHILETUS, the tenth bishop of Antioch, 
A.D. 218-229 (Clinton), the successor of Ascle- 
piades, succeeded by Zebinus (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 
21; Clinton, Fast. Rom. ii. 548). [E. V.] 


PHILIBERTUS (Purtsertvs, FILIBERTUS), 
ST.,. founder and first abbat of Gemeticum 
(Jumiéges) in the diocese of Rouen and Herense 
(Hermoutier, now Noirmoutier) in Poitou, and 
founder or assistant-founder of the priory of 
Quinciacum (St. Benoit - de-Quincy), near 
Poitiers and the nunneries of Pauliacum and 
Villare (Montivilliers), lived in the 7th century 
(circ. A.D. 616-684). We have a biography of 
him, as to which the critics are divided. Dom, 
Rivet, and others believe it to have been written 
by a monk of Jumitges within twenty-five years 
of Philibertus’s death, who, though not an eye- 
witness, derived his information from one who 
was, with the style retouched by another author 
of about the same date. The version we have 
is this improved one, with, however, the original 
prologus (Hist. Intt. iv. 43-44), Others think 
the. biography the work of Ermentarius, or 
Hermentarius, a monk of Hermoutier in the 9th 
century, who undoubtedly wrote an account. of 
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the miracles performed by the saint’s relics 
(Ceillier, xii, 552-553). It was published by 
Mabillon (Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. ii. 818-825, 
Paris, 1669), and is also to be found in Boll. 
Acta SS. Aug. iv. 75-80. 

According to its story, Philibertus was born 
in the district of Elusa (near Eauze in Gas- 
cony) and was brought up at Vicus Julius 
(Aire), where his father Filibaudus was bishop. 
Sent in boyhood to king Dagobert’s court, he 
came under the notice of St. Ouen. At the age 
of twenty he elected to become a monk, and 
received the tonsure from Agilus, abbat of Re- 
bais, a monastery built by Ouen, and on Agilus’s 
death was chosen to fill his place. To acquaint 
himself with the best monastic institutions, he 
visited many foundations through France, Italy 

-and Burgundy, under different rules, and on his 

xeturn, having resolved to build a monastery of 
his own, begged from Clovis II. and his pious 
queen Baldechildis (Balthildis) a spot called 
Gemeticum in the district of Rouen, and there 
founded the well-known monastery of that 
name (A.D. 655). Later on he built the nunnery 
of Pauliacum at about 10 miles distance, and 
made Austroberta first abbess. His example 
caused monasteries to spring up in Neustria, 
while his own flock was constantly swelled by 
fresh accessions of priests and men of rank. A 
quarrel with Ebroin, by whom he was first im- 
prisoned and then driven into exile extended his 
influence into Poitou. The letters he brought 
from St. Ouen induced Ansoaldus, bishop of 
Poitiers, to permit the foundation of a monas- 
tery in the isle of Herium. Here he remained 
till the death of Ebroin (A.D. 681) opened 
Neustria again to him, when he returned to 
Jumitges. The gift of a township in the Caux 
district, now enabled him to found another 
nunnery, Villare (Montivilliers). He soon, how- 
ever, returned to Ansoaldus at Poitiers and then 
visited Quinciacum, near Poitou, where he 
helped to found a priory, Saint-Benoit-de-Quincy 
(ef. Gall. Christ. ii. 1289 for this foundation). 
The rest of his life he spent at Herium, setting 
Aicadrus over Jumitges, and another disciple 
over Quincy. The day of his death and com- 
memoration is given as Aug. 20, on which he is 
marked by Usuard and other ancient hagiologists 
(sce Boll. iid. p. 67). The year is conjectured 
to be 684. 

From allusions to him in the biographies 
of contemporary saints we learn that he made 
large gifts to Rebais, where he served his noyi- 
tiate (Vita 8, Agi, Mab. aid. p. 324), that he 
was a friend and guest of St. Wandrigisilus at 
Fontanelle (Vita S.. Wand. Mab. ibid. p. 542), 
and that his influence with queen Balthildis 
obtained considerable endowments for Jumiéges 
(Vita S. Balth. Mab. ibid. p. 780), while the 
biographer of his successor Aicadrus calls him 
“omnium sanctorum in Neéustria famosissimus ” 
(Vita 8. Aicadri, Mab. ibid. p. 957), and in an 
inscription by Alcuin for an altar he is coupled 
with St. Agatha, and characterized as “ plurima 
construxit qui loca sancta deo” (Carm. lxxyi., 
Migne, Patr. Lat. ci. 747). 

For the history of the saint’s relics, which is 
almost as eventful as his life, see the narrative 
of Hermentarius (Boll. ibid. 81-95; of. Ceillier, 
xii. 552, 3), and the supplementary account of 
Falco, who lived in the 11th century (p. 73, cf, 
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Ceillier, xiii. 464). 


They finally rested at 
Tournus. 


[S. A. B.] 


PHILIMATIA (Frnmatra), a Gallic lady 
of rank, whose epitaph was written by Sidonius 
Apollinaris. He eulogizes her as wife, mistress, 
mother, and daughter (Zpist. ii. 8). [S. A. B.] 


PHILIMATIUS, a friend“of Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, who writes to advise him to accept the 
post of assessor of the prefect of Gaul which 
had been offered him (pist. i. 3). Another 
letter written to Eriphius, contains an account 
of the festival of St. Justus at Lyons, a most 
interesting picture of the social life of the 
5th century in Gaul. Philimatius, though 
advanced in age, bears a part in the youthful 
sports, which follow the service, and is gently 
quizzed by Sidonius (Zpist. v.17). [S. A. B.] 


PHILIPPICUS (Pumericus, originally 
called BARDANES), emperor of Constantinople 
from Dec. 711 to June 713, He was a Monothe- 
lite, and therefore deposed the orthodox patriarch 
Cyrus, and put the heretic John in his stead. 
He imprisoned Cyrus in the monastery of Chora, 
which he had founded. [Cyrus (5)]; [Joannes 
(128)]. He abolished and burned the official 
copy of the acts of the sixth General Council, 
and reinstated in the diptychs the anathematized: 
names of Sergius and Honorius. His political 
history will be found in the Dicr. or GREEK AND 
Roman Broe. (Theophanes, pp. 311, 316-321 ; 
Ceill. xii. 23.) [G. T. S.J 


PHILIPPUS (1), of Tralles, Asiarch at 
the time of the martyrdom of PoLycaRP; see 
p- 429. In the place referred to it is stated that 
the historic reality of this Philip has been 
confirmed by an inscription found at Olympia. 
It may here be added that Lightfoot (Zgnatius, i. 
613) has printed two new inscriptions relating 
to this Philip, and also by means of his fuil 
name, Caius Julius Philippus, given in the 
first mentioned inscription, has identified him 
with the subject of three other previously 
known inscriptions. Philip is thus proved to 
have been a well-known man of great wealth 
and munificence. Lightfoot (wu. s.) shows that 
the date of his tenure of office indicated by 
these inscriptions is quite reconcileable with 
the date otherwise determined, of the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp; and without any necessity 
to have recourse to the perfectly admissible 
supposition, that Philip held the office of Asiarch 
more than once. Concerning the office, see 
Lightfoot, ii. 990, where among other things it 
is shown that the holder was ‘high-priest of 
the province of Asia,’ and that his tenure of 
office was probably four years. [G. $.] 


PHILIPPUS (2), the ninth bishop of 
Jerusalem, of the purely Jewish succession. 
According to Eutychius and the Chronicle of 
Eusebius, his predecessor Tobias held office for 
three years from A.D. 121, and his successor Seneca 
began his episcopate in A.D. 125, so that Philip’s 
episcopate was limited to four years (Huseb. 
H. E. iv. 5; Chron. Armen. Huseb.). [E. V.] 


PHILIPPUS (8), interlocutor with Barde- 
sanes (Euseb. Praep. Hv. vi. 10; Tillem. ii. 455), 
[BaRDAIsAN, p. 257 a.] (C. H.] 
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* PHILIPPUS (4), bishop of Gortyna, in Crete, 
at the beginning of the last quarter of the second 
century, and author of an able confutation of the 
heresy of Marcion, a work now only known to us 
by the favourable report of Eusebius (H. Z. iv. 
21, 23, 25). He was mentioned as bishop in the 
letter addressed by Dionysrvus oF CorinTH to the 
church of Gortyna (see that article). [G. S.] 


PHILIPPUS (5), THE ARABIAN, emperor, 
a native of Bostra in Trachonitis, was a man of 
low birth. His father was said to have been a 
famous robber chief (Victor, Epitome). Having 
been made pretorian prefect he supplanted the 
younger Gordian in the affections of the soldiers, 
- and caused him to be deposed and put to death 
in March A.p. 244. . [GorprANus (1).] After 
making peace with Sapor the Persian king, he 
proceeded to Rome. To strengthen his authority 
he made his brother Priscus and his relation 
Severianus respectively commander of the 
troops in Syria and in Macedonia and Moesia, 
He attacked the Carpi, a barbarous tribe, who 
had committed ravages on the Danube, and de- 
feated them, but granted them a peace on easy 
terms, In A.D. 248, the games to celebrate the 
thousandth anniversary of the foundation of 
Rome were célebrated with great’ splendour. 
In the summer of the following year Philip was 
defeated by Decius near Verona and slain, and 
his young son Philip, whom he had associated 
with himself in the empire, was also put to 
death. [Ductus.] The authorities for the reign 
of this emperor are of the most meagre and 
conflicting character. The only thing that 
makes it important is the report that he was the 
first Christian emperor. Almost the only foun- 
dation for this is the narrative which Eusebius 
(H. E. vi. 34) gives without vouching for its 
truth, namely, that Philip being a Christian 
wished at Haster to join in the prayers with the 
congregation, but that'on account of the many 
crimes he had committed the bishop of the 
place refused to allow him before he had con- 
fessed and taken his place among the penitents, 
and that he willingly obeyed. Here neither the 
place nor the name of the bishop is mentioned. 
The latter is supplied by Leontius, bishop of 
Antioch about A.D. 348 (quoted in Chron. Pasch. 
270, in Migne, Patr. Gr. xcii. 668), who states 
it was St. Babylas, of Antioch. He also gives 
a very inaccurate account of Philip’s erime— 
that he had been praetorian prefect under Gor- 
dian, who at his death had left him guardian of 
his son, and that ‘Philip had murdered the latter 
‘and seized on the empire. Philostorgius (A. £. 
vii. 8, im Patr. Gr. Ixv. 545) tells a similar 
story, but according to him the emperor was 
Numerian or Decius, who were certainly heathens. 
Similarly in St. Chrysostom (Liber in S. Babylam, 
5, in Patr. Gr. 1. 560), the emperor is the one 
that put St. Babylas to death, and is therefore 
Decius. We are also told that Origen wrote to 
Philip and the empress (Kus. H. H. vi. 36), but 
the letters are not preserved, nor do we know 
what they contained. St. Jerome also (Chronicon 
_and de Viris Ill. 54) calls Philip the first of all 
Christian emperors, in which he is followed by 
Orosius ; and Dionysius of Alexandria (Eus. H, 2. 
vii. 10) speaks of emperors before Valerian who 
were reputed tobe Christians, but does not men- 
tion their names. Against this doubtful testi- 
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mony must be set the following facts. (i.) Con- 
stantine is called by Eusebius (V. Cons. i. 3) the 
first Christian emperor.  (ii.) No event, with 
the exception of his alleged penitence at Antioch, 
is recorded of Philip that implies he was a 
Christian. iii.) He celebrated the millennial 
games with heathen rites. (iv.) He deified his 
predecessor and was himself deified after death. 
(v.) No heathen writer mentions that he was a 
Christian. (vi.) A year before Decius issued his 
edict against the Christians, and therefore while 
Philip was still reigning, a violent persecution 
had broken out at Alexandria (Hus. H, Z. vi. 41), 
which would not have been allowed to go on 
had the emperor really been a Christian. It 
seems therefore safest to conclude with Clinton, 
who sums up the whole of the evidence (Fasti: 
Rom. ii. 51), that Philip was not a Christian. It. 
may be asked is there any foundation for the 
story of Philip and St. Babylas? An indirect: 
confirmation is given by the date, as Philip may 
very possibly have been at Antioch at Easter, 
A.D, 244, on his return to Rome after Gordian’s 
death. The form which the conversion of Constan-’ 
tine assumes in the narrative of Zosimus (ii. 29), 
the bitter enemy of Christianity, shows in what 
a distorted aspect the Christian doctrine of re- 
mission of sins might appear to the eyes of a 
pagan. It is possible that Philip, feeling remorse 
for the way he had treated Gordian, and believ- 
ing that Babylas was able to purify him from 
his guilt, really did make some application to: 
him, and that this is the kernel round which the: 
story has grown up}; but it seems impossible to. 
say with any certainty what parts of it, if any, 
are genuine and what are fictitious. It should be 
mentioned to Philip’s credit that he was the first 
emperor who tried to check the grosser forms of 
vice at Rome (Lampridius, V. Heliogabali, 31; V. 
Severi, 23), though his efforts were unsuccessful 
(Victor de Caesaribus, c. 28). (Zosimus, i. 18-22 ;, 
Vita Gordiani Tertii, c. 28-33 ; Tillemont, IZ. LZ. 
iii. 262 ; Gibbon, c. 7, 10, 16.) LF. DJ 


PHILIPPUS (6), Oct. 22. Bishop of Hera- 
clea in Thrace and martyr in the Diocletian. 
persecution about A.D. 304 with Severus, a presby- 
ter, and Hermes a deacon. His acts present one 
of the most vivid and minute pictures we possess 
of that persecution, and are often quoted as such 
by Le Blant in his Actes des Martyrs, e.g. pp. 12, 
41, 52, 54, &., where many incidental marks ot 
authenticity are pointed out. The various steps 
adopted in this persecution can be clearly traced 
in this narrative, the arrest of the clergy, the 
seizure and destruction of the sacred writings 
and vessels, and finally the torture and death 
of the martyrs. Philip was arrested and ex- 
amined by a president Bassus, who then commit- 
ted him to the free custody of one Pancratus 
(c. vii.}. Bassus was soon succeeded by a certain 
Justinus, who was much more stern towards 
the Christians than his predecessor, whose wife 
was a Christian, After some time Justinus 
brought: them to Adrianople, and there burned 
Philip and Hermes on the same day. (Ruinart, 
Acta Sincera, p. 442.) (G. T. S.]- 


PHILIPPUS (4), Fuavius, pretorian pre~ 
fect of the East, an Arian, and hostile to Athana- 
sius (Hist. Ar. ad Mon. 51) in the reign of Con- 
stantius, described by Socrates cai es 
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immense power and styled dedrepos wera Bairéa, 
second to the emperor alone. He was addressed 
as pretorian prefect in a law of June 9, 340, 
was consul in 348, and in 350 acted in the cam- 
paign against Magnentius (Clinton, F. &. i. 402, 
412, 420). In 342 (Tillem, vii. 256) he received 
‘instructions at Constantinople from the emperor 
‘at Antioch for the expulsion of the orthodox 
ipatriarch (Soc. ii. 16; Soz. iii. 9). [PAULUS 
(18).] Athanasius (Hist. Ar. ad Mon. § 51) 
speaks of him as an enemy to him after the 
death of Constans. In less than a year from the 
death of Paulus, which may be placed on Nov. 6, 
350 (Tillem. vii. 359), in 351, therefore, Philip- 
pus was deposed from his dignities, exposed to 
public insults, and died miserably (Athan, Hist. 
Ar. ad Mon. 7). ‘Tillemont (vii. 698, 699) dis- 
cusses the chronology, in which he differs from 
Valesius (in his notes to Soc, and Soz.) and 
Baronius, [C. H.] 


PHILIPPUS (8), superior of a coenobium 
at Jerusalem in 362, who sent some of the sup- 
posed relics of St. John the Baptist to St. 
Athanasius at Alexandria, (Rufin. H. 2. ii. 
28; Tillem. vii. 361, viii, 213.) (Cc. HJ 


PHILIPPUS (9), of Side, an ecclesiastical 
historian who flourished at the commencement 
of the fifth century. He was a native of the 
maritime town of Side in Pamphylia, the birth- 
place of Troilus the celebrated sophist, whose 
kinsman he was proud of reckoning himself. 
Cave states (Hist. Lit, tom. i. p. 39) that 
Philip while still a young man presided over 
the ecclesiastical school at Alexandria in which 
he had been taught, and subsequently removed 
to his native place Side, but there appears to be 
no sufficient ground for this statement. The 
transference to Side seems to have been effected 
by Philip’s teacher, Rhodon the successor of 
Didymus, led thereto probably by his pupil’s 
influence. The removal was fatal to the 
prosperity of the school, of which (Schréckh, 
Christlich, Geschicht. vii. p. 8) we hear no more. 
We find Philippus afterwards at Constantinople, 
where he enjoyed the intimacy of Chrysostom, by 
whom he was admitted to the diaconate. Tille- 
mont says of him that he was rather the imita- 
tor of Chrysostom’s eloquence than of his virtues, 
and that the imitation was a very poor one. 
Philippus entertained a very high opinion of his 
own learning and of his claims to ecclesiastical 
advancement. On the death of Atticus, A.D. 425, 
by whom he had been ordained presbyter, 
Philippus was a candidate for the vacant see, 
and found a number of influential supporters 
(Socr. H. ZH. vii. 27). The preference of Sisinnius 
caused him extreme mortification, which he had 
the weakness to publish to the world in his 

-“Christian History,” into which he introduced 
a violent tirade reflecting on the character both 
ofthe elected and the electors, more particularly 
the lay supporters of Sisinnius. The bitterness 
of his invectives and the rashness of the charges 

alleged ‘are noticed by! Socrates, who regarded 
them.as undeserving of the slightest mention in 
his history (Socr. H. ZH. vii. 26). Not dis- 
couraged by ‘his failures, Philippus was again 
put forward as a candidate, both after the 

“death of Sisinnius, .p: 428, and on the deposi- 

tion of Nestorius in a.D.431. On both occasions 
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he had a considerable and energetic party in 
his favour (Socr. H. ZH. vii. 29, 35), On 
neither occasion, it is needless to say, was he 
successful in obtaining the position for which he 
was eminently unfitted, and he died a simple 
presbyter. ‘he chief work written by Phi- 
lippus was entitled, “a “Ohristian History,” 
Xpioriavich ‘Ioropla. It was a vast and elabor- 
ate work divided into thirty-six books, each 
containing between twenty and thirty chapters, 
making full a thousand in all. It began 
with the creation, and was carried down to his 
own times. With the exception of one or two 
fragments the whole is lost. The descrip- 
tion of it given by Socrates (Z. HE.’ vii. 27) 
and Photius (Cod. 35) shows that its loss is not 
to be regretted on literary grounds ; and though 
if it had come down to us we should have 
known much more of the times in which he 
lived, his credit for veracity is so small that in 
him we should have had a very untrustworthy 
guide. His history is described as a very 
diffuse, ill-managed collection of heterogeneous 
materials, gathered from all sources and piled 
together rather for the display of his multi- 
farious reading and his universal know- 
ledge than for the purpose of instruction. 
Socrates describes it as a medley of theorems 
in geometry, astronomy, arithmetic, and music, 
together with descriptions of islands and 
mountains and trees and other matters of little 
moment. The chronological order of events being 
constantly disregarded, the result was a very 
loose work valueless alike to the learned and the 
unlearned; the latter being incapable of 
appreciating the ornate and pompous style, 
while the former were disgusted with his 
wearisome tautology. Photius’s estimate of the 
book is equally low—“ diffuse ; neither witty nor 
elegant ; written more for display than useful- 
ness; wearisome and unpleasing ; full of 
undigested learning, with very little bearing on 
history at all, still less on Christian history ” 
(Phot. Cod. 35). Arather important fragment 
relating to the school of Alexandria and the 
succession of the teachers, has been printed by 
Dodwell at the close of his dissertations on 
Irenaeus, Oxon. 1689. Of this Neander writes: 
“The known untrustworthiness of this author; 
the discrepancy between his statements and 
other more authentic reports ; and the suspicious 
condition in which the fragment has come down 
to us, render his details unworthy of confidence ” 
(Neander, Ch. Hist. vol. ii, p. 460, Clark’s 
transl.), Another considerable fragment is re- 
ported to exist in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, entitled de Christi Nativitate, et de Magis, 
giving the acts of a disputation held in Persia 
concerning Christianity between certain Persians 
and Christians, at which Philip was himself 
present, (Tillemont, Mem. Eccl. xii. 431; Hist. 
des Empereurs, vi. 130; Cave, Hist. Lat. i. 395; 
Photius, Cod. 35; Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. vi. 112, 
lib. v. c. 4 § 28.) [E. V.] 


PHILIPPUS (10), one of Chrysostom’s ad- 
herents who died in exile in Pontus before 408. 
(Pallad. p. 196.) [E. V.] 


PHILIPPUS (11), an ascetic, presbyter of 
the schools of the clergy at Constantinople, 
deprived of his employment for his adherence to 
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~ Chrysostom, from whom he received a consolatory 
letter (Chrys. Hp. 213). He retired to Campania, 
where he was reported to be sick when Palladius 
wrote in 408. (Pallad. p. 196.) {E. V.] 


PHILIPPUS (12), a priest, present as legate 


of pope Zosimus with Faustinus and Asellus at 


the council of Carthage, held on May 25th, A.D. 
419, the canons of which he subscribes. (Mansi, 
iv. 433.) [F. D.] 


PHILIPPUS (18), prefect of Eastern Illy- 
ricum, to whom an edict was directed in 421 
ordering that if any question arose about eccle- 
siastical affairs it was to be referred to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, as enjoying all the 
rights and privileges sf Old Rome (Cod. Theod. 
t. vi. lib, xvi. tit. ii, lex 45, ed. Gothofred ; lib. 
xvi. tit. viii. 1. 21, de Judaeis), is also addressed 
to him. It orders him to protect the Jews from 
violence, (G. T. S.] 


PHILIPPUS (14), a priest, present as legate 
of pope Celestine with the bishops Arcadius and 
Projectus at the council of Ephesus, A.D. 431 
(Mansi, iv. 1281). They were not in time for 
the first session on June 22nd, at which Nes- 
torius was deposed, but were present at the 
second on July 10th, and ratified the proceedings 
of the first. He was afterwards one of the 
deputation sent by the council to the emperor 
(Mansi, iv. 1458). The Nestorians afterwards 
circulated a letter forged in the name of Philippus, 
asserting that pope Sixtus was displeased at the 
deposition of Nestorius (Mansi, v. 326). This 
Philippus is probably the same person as num. 
(12). [F. D.] 


PHILIPPUS (15), priest, who according 


to Gennadius (Vir. Jil. 62) was a disciple of 


Jerome, and died in the reigns of Marcian and 
Avitus, i.e. A.D. 455-6, having written a com- 
mentary on Job and some familiar letters. The 
interlinear commentary on Job printed with 
Jerome’s works (Pat. Lat. xxiii. 1401 and the 
Admonitio prefixed) is believed by some to be 
that of Philippus; but there is another, which 
used to be attributed to Bede, in the early folio 
editions of whose works it may be seen (Basil. 
1563, t. iv. p. 602 ; Colon. 1612, t. iv. p. 447), 
and this is cited as Philippus’s by Bede himself 
in cap. iv. De Rat. Unciarum, of his De Rat. 
Temporum (Opp. ed, Giles, t. vi. p. 148). See 
more in Fabric. Bibl, Lat. ed. Mansi, v. 295; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 434; Ceill. vii. 564, x. 472; 
Bede, Opp. ed. Giles, t. ix, Praef. p. x.; Tillem. 
xii. 351, 661. (Cc. H.J 


PHILIPPUS (16), bishop, to whom with 
four other bishops of Epirus, Gregory the Great 
in A.D. 595 signified his approval of the election 
of Andreas as bishop of Nicopolis and metro- 
politan (Zipp. vi. 8). (Ba Dal 


PHILIPPUS (17), priest apparently in 
Palestine, to whom Gregory the Great wrote in 
May a.D. 603, acknowledging his letter, which 
announced the death of the priest Andreas, 
sending him 50 solidi, and asking for his prayers 
(Epp. xiii. 29). LF. D.J 


PHILIPPUS (18), comes excubitorum, or 
commander of the imperial body-guard. Gregory 
the Great wrote to him early in A.D, 591, ex- 
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plaining why he had accepted the pontificate 
(Epp. i. 32). [F. D.] 
PHILIPPUS (19), a monk of the monastery 
of St. Vitus in Rome, set up in opposition to the 
usurping pope Constantine after the death of 
Paulus, A.D. 768. For an account of the tem- 
porary intrusion of Constantine into the see by 
his brother Toto, duke of Nepi, see ConsTaN- 
Tinus If., p. 658. The Primicerius Christo- 
phorus and his son Sergius, who had gone to 
the Lombard king Desiderius to solicit aid 
against the usurper, had returned to Rome, and 
had succeeded in entering the city, July 29, 
accompanied by a presbyter called Waldipert, 
apparently a Lombard, and other Lombards, 
who had joined them. Duke Toto, with his 
brother Passivus, being in Rome at the time, 
had attacked the invaders; but the former 
had been slain, and the latter had fled to 
his remaining brother, the usurping pope, in 
the Lateran, and both had been seized and 
placed under guard. During the confusion 
that ensued Waldipert, with a party of Romans, 
but without the knowledge of Christophorus and 
Sergius, entered the monastery of St. Vitus, and 
brought out thence a presbyter called Philip, 
whom they elected and proclaimed as pope. 
Why this man was selected we are not told: he 
may have been a Lombard, known to Waldipert, 
who hoped thus to elevate one of his own nation 
to the papal chair. The poor man’s greatness 
was, however, of very short duration. He was 
conducted with the usual forms to the Lateran, 
gave the accustomed blessing to the people from 
the pontifical chair, and afterwards entertained 
at table some of the notables of Rome. But 
shortly (probably on the following day), Christo- 
phorus, having become aware of what had been 
done, arrived in great wrath, and swore before 
the people that he would not depart from Rome 
till Philip was expelled from the Lateran. He 
was accordingly forthwith expelled, and, in 
great trepidation, “descending by a ladder that 
led to a bath,” returned to his monastery. After 
this no more is heard of him, Having been, 
apparently, only a passive tool, he seems to have 
escaped the vengeance that afterwards fell on 
others, including Waldipert, who is said to have 
taken refuge in the Pantheon, to have been con- 
demned to have his eyes and tongue pulled out, 
and to have died in consequence. The whole 
account, as above given, is from Anastasius. 
(Lib. Pontif. in vit. Stephan. UI.) [J. B—y.] 


PHILO (1) (#fAwy), better known as PHILO 
Jupanus (Hieron., de viris illustr. c. 11).* In 
Jewish writings—where, very significantly, his 
works are not mentioned from the time of 
Josephus to Azaryah de Rossi (1511-1578), who. 
treats of him in his celebrated work Meor 
Enayim®—he is called Yedidyah ha-Alakh- 


a There was an older Jewish Philo, and yet others of 
that name, notably the deacon Philo, from Cilicia, and 
also a bishop, mentioned by Polybius in his life of Epi- 
phanius (c. 49), probably the same as the ®iAwy Kapmd0tos 
whom Suidas mentions as the author of a commentary 
on Canticles. This Philo was made bishop of Carpasia 
in the island of Cyprus in A.D, 401. 

b Part If. (Imré Bhinah) Sect. I. (Per. III.-VI.), and 
also Sects. II. and IV. The notice of Philo in the 
work known as Shalsheleth ha-Kabbalah is without 
any value. , 
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sanderi. But we do not imagine that Philo 
really had this as his second or Jewish name ; 
still less, that the name Philo was intended 
as the Greek equivalent for Yedidyah, since the 
use of foreign (Greek) names was so common, 
especially among extra-Palestinian Jews, that 
it was an admitted legal principle: “The names 
of Israelites outside Palestine are like those of 
the Gentiles” (Jer. Gitt. 430, lines 4 and 5 
from top). The vindication of a survey of the 
life, and of the writings and system, of Philo 
in a work on Christian Biography and Doctrines, 
lies not only in the copious references and the 
important place assigned to him by Eusebius, 
by St. Jerome, and other church-writers, but 
in the relation between the works of Philo and 
the Apostolic writings; in the bearing of his 
teaching on the church in the time of her 
planting ; and, lastly, in the influence which he 
exercised on a certain direction of Christian 
thought. 


I. Predecessors of Philo: Historical Development 
of Hellenism. 

As the interest attaching to Philo greatly 
depends on his connection with Hellenism, of 
which he was the last and fullest exponent, it 
seems desirable to preface this account of him 
by a sketch of the theological direction of which 
he was the most distinguished representative. We 
have called it a direction rather than a system, 
because it was not so much the outcome of 
independent thinking as the issue of a current 
of thought. There was nothing strictly syste- 
matic about it, unless it were in the applica- 
tion of its principle, which was that of Judaeo- 
Hellenic eclecticism. Its underlying idea was 
to combine two apparently incompatible direc- 
tions: the faith of the synagogue and the 
thinking of Greece. To the Hellenists both 
were very real. Neither one nor the other 
could be surrendered. It can scarcely be said 
that in the issue the substance and spirit were 
derived from Judaism, the form from Greece. 
Rather does it often seem as if the substance 
had been Greek and only the form Hebrew. 
Yet not in its fundamental theologumena, which 
were of the Old Testament. In truth, the edu- 
cated Jews of the West found themselves Hebrews 
by birth, upbringing, religious profession, and 
even conviction—at least in its negative aspect, 
with reference to heathenism. On the other 
hand, they had by association and education be- 
come Grecian in the modes and results of their 
thinking. The welding of these two was Hel- 
lenism or Alexandrianism. 

If it be true that every special theological 
view forms part of, and influences, all others, 
and again that a theological direction cannot be 
fully understood apart from the whole current 
of contemporary thinking: this holds specially 
good of Hellenism. The Jewish world had 
issued from the Babylonish exile in two direc- 
tions—not only geographically, but, partly in 
consequence of it, mentally also and theo- 
logically, One branch of the old Hebrew stock 
returned to Palestine. They were in every 
sense the minority: in numbers, in wealth, in- 
fluence, and culture. On the other hand, they 
represented the intense religious element in 
Israel. Yet they could neither reproduce the 
old, nor restore it, even if they had clearly ap- 
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prehended its character. The old development 
had come to a close with the deportation to 
Babylon. The exiles had been torn from their 
old associations; their former religious worship 
had been rendered impossible; and they had 
to find for themselves not_only new forms but 
a new direction, suited to the new conditions, 
They had gone into exile Hebrews; they re- 
turned Jews. But the very earnestness of re- 
ligious purpose, which alone could prompt their 
return to Palestine in the then condition of 
the land and people, might prove misleading. 
Close adherence to the law might lead to one- 
sided elaboration of its letter; separation from 
the heathen to narrow-minded exclusiveness ; and 
belief in the divine calling, instruction, and 
mission of Israel to what afterwards became. 
the worst characteristics of Pharisaism, And this 
direction once entered upon, all the surround- 
ing circumstances would favour its progress. 
Eyen the physical condition of Judaea, shut off 
from the busy world by walls of limestone-rock 
or by dreary wilderness, would discourage free. 
intercourse, be unfavourable to agriculture or 
commerce, and turn mind and imagination in- 
wards. When it was attempted to force on 
Israel heathen manners, and to modify, if not 
suppress, their God-given religion, it would only 
rouse to more fierce resistance. If Israel was 
despised, down-trodden, and hardly bestead of 
the Gentiles, all the more intense would grow 
the consciousness of spiritual and even moral 
superiority, of a divine dignity that could never 
be brought into comparison with aught in the 
heathen world, and of a future, transcendent 
not only in spiritual but even in outward glory. 
Pride, not to say boast, of nationality was only 
one consequence. The other and far wider reach- 
ing was intense occupation with all that was 
Jewish, and the development of Judaism in every 
possible direction. The system of Rabbinic tra- 
ditionalism which was its outcome was a kind of 
theological hypochondria in which every conceiv- 
able danger had been anticipated and sought to 
be avoided, and in which every symptom was 
watched and provided for. And the man who 
was learned had to know the true medicine, es- 
pecially the Rabbi. For the real priesthood of 
this religion were the Rabbis. Naturally the 
unlearned, the “ country people,” were despised 
and hated. The ignorant could not be thoroughly 
Jewish, and their direction would eventually ap- 
proximate to heathenism. The saying recorded 
in the New Testament: “This people whe 
knoweth not the law are cursed” (St. John 

vii. 49), has its exact counterpart in. that. which, 

significantly, is ascribed to the great Hillel,° the 

father of Jewish traditionalism : “ The unlettered 

cannot fear God, nor yet the ignorant [the am ha- 

arets] be pious” (Ab. ii. 5), For, in truth, ifthey 

had been pious, they would not have been ig- 

norant of that which to the Pharisee contained 

everything worth knowing, When the nea 

kinsman of a great Rabbi enquired of him whethe: 

haying mastered all Jewish lore he might not 

turn to that of the Gentile world, the teacher, re: 

ferring to Ps. i. 2, bade him enquire what how 

was not of the day nor night, that he might devot 


ce’ Even in theological controversy it seems almos 
incredible boldness on the part of Jewish writers t 
ignore this saying of Hillel. 
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it to study that was not of the law. For to 
Judaism the exclusion of everything non-Jewish 
was a condition of its existence. To have ad- 
mitted the foreign element would have been to 
begin a contest in which, as all experience, past 
and present, has shown, traditionalism must have 
been fatally worsted. In all sober earnest and 
‘conscientious sincerity, the last word of Pales- 
tinian Judaism to the Gentile world must be: 
Non possumus ! 

If this holds true of Palestinian Judaism and 
of the Eastern branch of the ‘ dispersion,” an- 
other stream of the Jewish “diaspora” flowed 
in a quite different direction. It were impos- 
sible to trace the beginnings of the Jewish 
settlements in the West. Commercial inter- 
course, local circumstances, political necessi- 
ties, and the love of wandering or the search 
after wealth, may all have contributed to increase 
their number. In that direction was the centre 
of power; thither flowed the wealth and learn- 
ing of the world, and thence pulsated its life- 
blood. Already a century and a half before our 
era the Western diaspora could be described 
as “covering every country and every sea” 
(Orac. Sibyll. WI. 271). It was only natural 
that these Jewish strangers should cling with 
every heart-fibre to the religion of their fathers, 
brooding with fond memory upon the glories of 
the past, or dreaming of those of the future that 
stood out in such bright contrast to their 
present. Jerusalem was not only the home of 
their fathers and the capital of their people, 
but also their religious centre. There was 
the only place of lawful sacrifice ; thence issued 
the law; and thither turned their thoughts, 
even their attitude, in prayer. Some time or 
other to visit it in religious pilgrimage must 
have been a pious hope to which few could 
have been strangers, even as all shared in the 
sacred duty of contributing to its temple, in the 
services of which all had a part, since its 
sacrifices were offered not only for the worship- 
pers present but for all Israel, however widely 
dispersed. Yet there were influences at work 
which widely separated the Western Jews from 
the home and centre of their faith in Palestine. 
To begin with, the language which they heard 
and spoke was different. Few of them could 
have any real knowledge of Hebrew, and it is 
probable that the services of the synagogue 
and the reading of the Scriptures were in Greek, 
even as we know this to have been the pre- 
scribed language for the more private and per- 
sonal offices. Nor could foreign culture be shut 
out. In Palestine what first met, and con- 
tinually compassed them, was Jewish; in the 
Western dispersion it was Greek. In these cir- 
cumstances the Palestinian non “osswmus was 
itself and absolutely impossible. ‘ 

When once this point was reached, perhaps un- 
consciously, its logical sequences could not be 
avoided or evaded. The cultured Jew could 
not withdraw himself from the influence of 
Greek thought. The better he knew, the more 
he liked it. Its very novelty and strangeness 
had attractions. There could not be doubt 
that much in it was true, divine. But then he 
was a Jew, and the law which Moses had brought 
had come directly from God; Israel had been 
called of God; their whole history, especially 
in its beginnings, had been under the direct 
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guidance of God, and hence eternal in its 
lessons. The synagogue had stood on one side 
from the heathen world, and condemned it. 
That might apply to the outside appearance of 
it, as represented by the populace. But it was 
not true as regarded its inner meaning and deeper 
Divine-truths. One Divine revelation could not 
contradict the other. Penetrate beneath the 
letter of Scripture, understand the import of 
its allegoric teaching which adapted Divine truth 
to the capacities of men—to their intellectual 
standpoint, and it would be seen that the revela- 
tion to Israel and the truths of Greek philosophy 
accorded. They had come from the same Divine 
source; only, all fulness was in revelation, 
strictly so called, and merely partial or broken 
rays in Greek philosophy. The synagogue might 
look only at the letter of the Scriptures, and 
at the outside of the Greek world, and shrink 
back with its non possumus. The Greek world 
might similarly look at the outside of the Scrip- 
tures and the surface of the Jewish world, and 
contemptuously turn aside with a non volumus. 
But there was higher and deeper truth than 
either found on the surface. He was the true 
Israelite who penetrated beyond the letter to 
the spirit. And the further he penetrated, the 
richer the ore that was laid bare to him, and 
the more did he perceive that it was the true 
precious metal, which was also the riches of 
philosophic thinking. 

And yet the Hellenist would deem himself 
only the better Jew for this discovery. For if 
to cleave to the letter alone would have been 
purblindness, still to relinquish the letter which 
itself was true, and which opened up much 
deeper truths, would have been madness and sin. 
Thus, although in quite another manner, and 
in a far different spirit from St. Paul’s, Hellen- 
ism would show that although the Jew had 
every way the vantage, yet He was the God, 
not of the Jew only, but also of the Gentile. 
Hellenism was noble in its aim, however faulty 
in its method. It sought to conciliate the two 
developments which for long centuries had pro- 
ceeded independently, separately, as it might 
seem, hostilely. Standing between the non pos- 
sumus of Palestine and the non volumus of the 
Greek world, it stretched a hand to each, and 
would fain have brought them together. That 
could not be, and so Hellenism failed of the 
success it sought, although certainly not of all 
success. St. Paul achieved what Alexandvianism 
aimed at. He began, not by combining the two, 
but by acknowledging the Divine in each, and 
he traced it, through the common poverty, the 
common need, and the common aspirations of 
both, up to the common provision of the God and 
Father of us all. 

It will have been noticed that the method by 
which Hellenism reached its results was that 
of allegorical interpretation. We can scarcely 
call this Greek, since it is more or less common 
to all ancient religions. It was certainly applied 
to Homer before the time of Philo. The Stoics, 
who would fain have combined adhesion to the 
popular faith with their own philosophic results, 
were fond of this ‘@epamela of myths.’ Indeed, 
it was of absolute necessity if they were to be 
retained, while its application would elevate the 
myths into mysteries, and show that beneath 
the coarse but fragile surface of the seeming 
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there was absolute and sublime meaning of 
truth. Theonly drawback was that the method 
itself was not true. It was an afterthought, 
and the truths which were inferred had been 
carried into, before they were carried out of, 
the myths. But Jewish Hellenism had no 
myths to interpret, and in this also lay its 
superiority to the heathen world. But in place 
of these myths it had the letter, true indeed, but 
shallow and poor, if only literally understood. 
Taken by itself it might have been almost as 
great a difficulty to the Grecian Jew as were the 
popular myths to the philosophers. But here also 
the allegorical method brought light and meaning 
by importing into the letter of an event or com- 
mand certain preconceived thoughts. The Pales- 
tinians had also a method which must be called 
allegorical; only it began at the other end from 
that of the Alexandrians. It is a common thing 
in Jewish writings to find a verse of Scripture 
cited and then allegorically applied to certain 
persons or events in Jewish history. On the 
other hand, Alexandrianism found an event or 
person, and allegorically carried into it a 
philosophical truth, or what it regarded as such.? 
And more than this, it otherwise also imitated 
the heathen mode of allegorism. For in its 
hands the patriarchs and heroes of Jewish his- 
tory became a veritable philosophic Olympus and 
their history an ethical mythology. 

From what has been said it will be inferred 
that, after all, resort to the allegorical method 
was prompted by apologetic motives. It is 
indeed mostly so. In the hands of these philo- 
sophers allegory was the dyripdpuaKoy ris 
dacBelas (the antidote of impiety), by showing 
the tévoia—the hidden thought and deeper 
sense—of the myths. In the hands of the Hel- 
lenist Jews it would not only vindicate the letter 
of Scripture against’ attacks, or it might be 
doubts, but also reveal a Sardyo which was in 
accordance with those philosophical truths to 
which no doubt could attach: nay, it would 
present them much more fully, purely, and 
truly. Thus Jew and Greek were to be elevated 
in Hellenism into a higher unity. We shall 
presently see how closely the Hellenistic rules 
of allegory followed those of the Greeks. But 
where the underlying idea was such as we have 
described it, aud its method of application so 
similar, it appears natural to infer that the object 
must have been not only to meet a felt want 
in the Jewish, but if possible to reach also the 
Gentile, world. We here recall that, although 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament may 
have been necessary for the Greek-speaking Jews, 
yet it was begun under the patronage, and, as some 
think, at the instance, of the Ptolemies, the Greek 
rulers of Egypt. But we have even stronger evi- 
dence of the desire to approach the Greek world. 
Those extensive falsifications by Jewish hands of 
historical notices and of poetry as from ancient 
Greek writers and classic poets, which Eusebius 
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4 When St. Paul used allegory (as in 1 Cor, ix. 9; 
Gal. iv. 21, etc.), it appears to me that he applied it in 
the Palestinian, rather than the Alexandrian manner. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to read the Epistle to 
the Hebrews without feeling that its writer had been 
trained in Alexandrian modes of thinking, although we 


cannot fail to recognise the immeasurable differenceas re-~ 


gards the substance of what was conveyed in Alexandrian 
form. 
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and others have quoted in all good faith (Praepar. 
Houngel. ix. ; Clemens Alea. Strom.i.; Praep. Ev. 
xii. ; Clem, Strom. v.; Pseudo-Justin, Cohort. ad 
Gr, and de Monarchia)®; the almost. incredible 
Jewish forgery of Sibylline books; and the sup- 
posed Gentile but probably Jewish works to which - 
Josephus refers (Ag. Ap. i. 23, bmp. 22); even 
so un-Palestinian a production as a “drama” on 
the Exodus by an Alexandrian Jew, Ezekiel (Kus. 
u. 8. ix, 28, 29), whatever we may think of its 
poetry and versification: these and other writings 
of similar kind must have been intended far: 
more for Gentile than for Jewish eyes, Nor- 
probably would the reference to heathen philo- 
sophers have been so frequent or emphatic if 
the object had not been to attract Greek readers. 
We have designated this direction as Hellenism. 
from its tendency, but also as Alexandrianism 
from the city which: was its head-quarters,. 
and, indeed, the capital of the Western “ disper- 
sion.” Antioch may have had as numerous: 
a Jewish population, if we include its floating 
portion, But it did not represent Western 
Judaism, being rather an intermediate link with 
Palestine, nor could its Jewish inhabitants com= 
pare with those of Alexandria in wealth, culture, 
or influence, This is not the place to describe 
the magnificence of a city which at the time. 
was the commercial centre of the world and the. 
home of literature and science. Suffice it, that, 
besides its mercantile importance, it had special 
attractions to the Jews, Its founder, Alexander 
the Great,® had accorded them equally excep— 
tional privileces with the Macedonians. These 
were confirmed and even enlarged by the Ptole- 
mies, the successors of Alexander, and afterwards. 
by Julius Caesar. Originally one quarter had 
been assigned to them; afterwards two quarters. 
are named as specially Jewish, although not in 
the sense of the Jews being confined to them, The: 
vast trade of Alexandria was chiefly in their 
hands, and there were synagogues in all parts of 
the city. But their chief glory was that great 
central synagogue, built in the shape of a 
basilica, and furnished with seventy chairs of 
state for the eldership, of the magnificence of 
all which even the Palestinians were never weary 
of boasting. It was a strange relationship that. 
between the Rabbis of Palestine and the Jews. 
of Egypt, with their. schismatic and yet non- 
schismatic temple at Leontopolis—of independ- 
ence and yet dependence and homage on the part. 
of the Alexandrians; of disavowal and yet ac-. 
knowledgment and even incorporation on the 
part of the Palestinian authorities. Palestinian 
Rabbis taught and exerted authority in Alex- 
andria, and Alexandrians resided in Jerusalem,. 
and were even represented among their Rabbis. 
But, without laying stress on the fact, that these 
strangers were gathered in a special synagogue 
(Acts vi. 9), it is surely significant that even 
in the early apostolic church the deep-rooted, 
suspicions and misunderstandings between. 
‘Grecians’ and ‘Hebrews’ could make them- 
selves felt (Acts vi. 1). Evidence to the same 
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* On this whole subject see Delitzsch, Gesch. d. Jiid.. 
Poeste ; Freudenthal, Hellenist. Stud. 1, 2; Schtirer,. 
Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes. 

? In Ber. R. 23, the words: ‘They call their lands: 
after their own names” (Ps. xlix. 11), is applied to the: 
naming of Alexandria after Alexander the Great. 
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effect comes to us from such notices as that the 
work done in the temple by Alexandrian arti- 
ficers proved unsatisfactory (Yoma, 38a ; Er. 
10d), and that the self-sufficiency of the Alex- 
andrians had become so proverbial that it was 
said of a Rabbi on a certain occasion that he was 
a true Alexandrian. 

This self-assertion may probably be accounted 
for by the circumstances of the Jewish com- 
munity in Alexandria. If the Jews in other of the 
Grecian cities were under semi-independent Ar- 
chontes or rulers of their own, those of Alexandria 
were under the government of their Lthnarch, 
whose authority was, however, transferred by 
Augustus to the whole ‘“eldership” (Philo in 
Flacc., ed. Mangey, ii. 527). “ Another,® pre- 
sumably Roman office, though for obvious reasons 
often filled by Jews, was that of the Alabarch, or 
rather Arabarch, who probably collected the 
revenue derived from the Arab population. 
Among others, Alexander, the brother of Philo, 
held that post. The firm of Alexander was 
probably as rich as the great Jewish banking 
and shipping house of Saramalla in Antioch. Its 
chief was entrusted with the management of the 
affairs of Antonia, the much respected sister-in- 
law of the emperor Tiberius. It was a small 
thing for such aman to lend King Agrippa, when 
his fortunes were very low, a sum of about 
7000/., with which to resort to Italy. Two of 
the sons of Alexander married daughters of King 
Agrippa, while a third, at the price of apostasy, 
rose successively to the posts of Procurator of 
Palestine and finally of Governor of Egypt. The 
temple at Jerusalem bore evidence of the 
wealth and munificence of this Jewish millionaire. 
The gold and silver with which the nine massive 
gates were covered, which led into the temple, 
were the gift of the great Alexandrian banker.” 

The prosperity and culture of the Jewish 
community at Alexandria, the peculiarly eclectic 
spirit characteristic of that city, and the singular 
opportunities which it afforded for acquiring 
knowledge and coming into contact with then 
modern thought, will explain how the direction 
known as Hellenism originated and developed 
there. It has already been stated that Philo was 
only its last and fullest representative. It would 
perhaps be too much to assert that many distinct 
traces of it are to be found in the LXX. version of 
the Old Testament. The number of really or pre- 
sumably distinctive Hellenistic expressions has 
been reduced to two (Gen. i. 2, and Is, xlv. 18), 
and even these are open to some doubt. It is quite 
true that there is a marked endeavour to remove 
in the rendering of the Old Testament all an- 
thropomorphisms and anthropopathies,” but 
neither is this quite consistently carried out,' 
nor yet is it peculiar to the Alexandrian trans- 
lators. It is equally noticeable in the Targum 
Onkelos, inthe Talmud,*the Midrash, perhapseven 
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8 The quotation is from The Lifeand Times of Jesus 
the Messiah. 

h Comp. Frankel, Palaest. Exegese, passim ; Siegfried, 

‘Philo von Alex. pp. 17, 18. 

i Thus the Theophanies are taken literally. Comp. the 
admissions of Dahne, Gesch. Darstell. d. Jiid. Alexr, 
Religionsphitl. ii. pp. 38, 39. 

k Thus in connection with the history of Elijah the 
principle is almost indignantly enunciated—although 
perhaps not without an anti-Christian object—that never 
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in the last revision which the Hebrew text itself 
may have undergone.’ And it has been argued,™ 
with great show of reason, that it needed not 
the Philonic nor any other system to suggest the 
desirableness of avoiding anthropomorphisms ; 
that this had been taught by older thinkers; and 
indeed would appear natural and necessary to 
educated Greeks at that period. On the other 
hand, this Greek “ time-spirit,” manifesting itself 
in the translation of the LXX., is itself evidence 
of the tendency which issued in Hellenism.” 
Nor should we here overlook the introduction 
of certain words and expressions in the LXX. 
(as in Job vii. 18, Ps. li. 12), which recall the 
terminology of the philosophical schools. 

We advance another step in Hellenism with 
the work of Aristobulus, a Jewish peripatetic 
philosopher, of which Eusebius (Praepar. Hwang. 
vii. 14; viii. 10; xiii. 12) and Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. i, 342; v. 595; vi. 632) have 
preserved fragments.° ‘The book was a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch addressed to King 
Ptolemy Philometor about 160-150 B.c. Its ob- 
ject was peculiar. As Hermippus (about 200 B.c.) 
had traced some of the doctrines of Pythagoras to 
Jewish sources (Jos. ag. Ap. i. 22), so Aristobulus 
sought to explain the accordance of the best 
teaching of the Greek philosophers with the law 
of Moses by their having derived their know- 
ledge from the Jewish lawgiver. Accordingly 
there must have been, long before the version 
of the LXX., another translation of the law into 
Greek from which the most ancient. and cele- 


‘brated of the Greek poets and philosophers 


(Plato and also Pythagoras) had drawn. As 
previously stated, these quotations (from Or- 
pheus, Linus, Homer, and Hesiod) are impudent 
forgeries, the bold assertion of which it. is not 
easy to understand, although it is not certain 
whether Aristobulus himself or some other 
Jewish apologist was the author of these frauds. 
Apart from this, there cannot be question that 
Aristobulus not only derived from Platonic, 
Peripatetic, and Stoic philosophy the views 
which he expressed in his commentation on the 
Pentateuch,? but also that as a Jew he re- 
mained, or thought he remained, within the 
boundary lines of his creed. Quite irrespective 
then of the question whether on some of the 
leading points in Philo’s system he approxi- 
mated that thinker, his use of Greek philosophy, 
his combination of it with, and derivation from, 
the teaching of the Old Testament, and his sub- 
ordination of Greek wisdom to the Law, mark 
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did God come down from heaven nor man go up to it. 
(Sukk. 5a.) 

1 Compare here especially Geiger, Urschr. u. Ueber- 
setz. d. Bibel. But his conclusions must be received with 
great caution. 

m Zeller, Philosophie d. Griech. (3rd. ed.), vol. iil. 
p. 254. 

2 On the distinction between Hellenism and Rab- ~ 
binism in that respect, comp. Life and Times of Jesus, 
i. pp. 28, 29. 

© All notices about him are collected in L, C. Valcke~ 
naer’s learned Diatribe deAristobulo Alexandrino Judaco,. 
reprinted in Gaisford’s (Oxford) ed. of Eusebius’ Prepay. 
Evang. t. iv. pp. 339-451. For the genuineness of these 
fragments, against the objections of Jewish writers and 
of Kuenen, see Zeller, wv. s. pp. 257-259, notes. 

p Comp. Zeller, w.s. pp. 262-264. See also The Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, p. 36. 
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a distinct advance in the development of Hel- 
lenism.? 

In truth it is only what might be expected 
that Hellenism, as finally represented by Philo, 
should have passed through a process of develop- 
ment, although its fundamental principles would 
from the first find expression. For the philo- 
sophic ideas which it was intended to incorporate 
into, or rather to find in, the Old Testament had 
been expressed long before Philo. To say therefore 
that the statements of Aristobulus do not go 


beyond what may be traced to the influence of 


Platonic, Peripatetic, and Stoic philosophy, does 
not settle anything as regards his relation to 
Philo. For the essence of the system consisted 
in the peculiar theological use made of Greek 
philosophy ; and differences could only obtain in 
the varied, or else in the more extensive, applica- 
tion of this fundamental principle. And Aristo- 
bulus already knew, and employed the allegori- 
cal method in the explanation of the Old Testa- 
ment. On these points, however, we are under 
the disadvantage of possessing only a very scanty 
knowledge of Philo’s predecessors. His own 
writings do not give the impression of originality. 
Besides, he repeatedly refers to the allegorical 
interpretations of others, as well as to canons 
of allegorism apparently generally recognised. 
He also enumerates differing allegorical interpre- 
tations of the same subjects.t All this affords 
evidence of the existence of a school of Hellenist 
interpretation. Its leading characteristics appear 
in the epistle of Pseudo-Aristeas,® in which he 


professes to inform his friend Philokrates of 


the circumstances connected with the LXX. 
translation of the Old Testament. It is not 
hecessary to discuss the details of this legendary 
story. For our present purpose it suffices to 
note that this Aristeas, who passes himself off as 
a Greek, was really a Jew. His “ Hellenism ” 
is very advanced. Witness here his reference 
to the relation of “ the part-Gods ” to the supreme 
God, his identification of Zeus 
the Jews, and his identification of wisdom with 
piety. Nay, Aristeas ventures to put Alex- 
andrianism even into the mouth of the Jewish 
high-priest Eleazar, not only as regards God and 
the Law,-but in an allegorical interpretation 
of such special enactments as those concerning 
unclean animals which might have been regarded 
by the Greeks as superstitious if only literally 
interpreted. 

This is not the place further to discuss the 
question of the presence of Alexandrian elements 
in other works of that period.*t They appear 
very fully, and closely approximating to the 
teaching of Philo, in the apocryphal “ Wisdom 
of Solomon,” and in what has been misnamed 
the fourth book of the Maccabees, In the 
former work we specially mark what is said 
about Wisdom (vii. 22—viii, 5; ix. 4, 9), when 
this property of the Almighty is so distinguished 


4 See the Extracts from Aristobulus in Eusebius, 
Praepar. Evang. viii. 10, and xiii, 12. 

¥ The Proof-passages for this and the preceding state- 
ment in Zeller, Pp. 265, 266. 

8 Most conveniently referred to as printed in Haver- 
camp’s ed. of Josephus, vol. ii. (after the Variae Lec- 
tiones), pp. 103-132, 

_* Doubtfully in the oldest portions of the Sibylline 


Books and in 2 and 3 Mace.—more clearly perhaps in 
Ecclus, eine 


with the God of 
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from Him as to be almost separated and hypo- 
statised, while that which the Old Testament 
ascribes to God is there attributed to Wisdom 
(comp. also specially ch. x.). Similarly, we find 
there the same dualism as in Philo, as regards 
creation and man, as well as the same Stoic 
enumeration of the four cardinal virtues (viii. 7). 
But the so-called “Wisdom of Solomon” probably 
dates from about the time of Augustus, while 
it seems likely that what is known as the fourth 
book of the Maccabees—a stoic treatise on the 
supremacy of pious reason over the emotions— 
dates even later, possibly from about the time 
of Philo himself. We therefore proceed, so far 
as it is possible, to sketch it: 


Il. The Life of Philo. 


Our scanty information is here chiefly derived 
from notices in his own writings (such as Legat. 
ad Cai. i, 22, 28; de Leg. Allegor, ii. iii. passim, 
for example, ii. 21, iii. 535 de Spec. Legy. ii. 1; 
de Provid. ed. Aucher, ii. § 107), from Josephus 
(Ant. xviii. 8,15 xix. 5, 1; xx. 5, 2), and from 
more or less authentic statements by later 
writers (Eusebius, Hist. Hecl. ii. 4 sq.; Praepar. 
Evang. viii. 13 sq.; Jerome, de viris illustribus, 
c. 11; Photius, Biblioth. Cod. ciii. civ. CV. 5 
Suidas, s.v. S/Awy). The scion of a distinguished 
and wealthy family, which had probably for 
generations taken a leading part in the commerce 
of Alexandria, and, at any rate, in its Jewish 
affairs, Philo was born in that city. So far as we 
can judge, he was a constant resident there, with 
only the exception of occasional journeys or of 
retirement for ascetic purposes (see the latter for 
example de Leg. Allegor. iii.21). According to St. 
Jerome, Philo was of priestly descent. His own 
writings afford no evidence of it." But of the 
worldly position of his family there cannot be 
doubt. Reference has already been made to the 
circumstance, that Philo’s brother* occupied the 
high post of Alabarch. In his youth the latter 
had been in Rome and gained the friendship of 
Claudius. Afterwards he managed the affairs of | 
Antonia, the mother of Claudius and the sister-in- 
law of Tiberius. Weagain recall that at a critical 
period in the life of Agrippa he was able to 
supply the Jewish king with the means needful 


ee 


« I can scarcely see indication of it in the dignity 
which Philo attaches to the Levites (Ewald, Gesch. vi. 
pp- 258, 259), although I venture to think that, espe- 
cially in Temple-times, some distinction would attach to 
such descent even—nay, in some respects, especially— 
outside Palestine. The statement (De Provid. § 107) 
that he had been sent by his countrymen as their re- 
presentative to the temple: ad orationem hostiasque 
offerendas does not convey to me, as to Hausrath 
(Weutest. Zeitg. ii. i, p. 148), that he had offered them him- 
self. Nor does it seem to me (as to Ewald) that this is 
materially affected by the recension in Eusebius (apud 
Richter, vi. p. 200): ebfomevds re al O¥owr. ‘There are 
many and weighty reasons against understanding this 
of the priestly functions. 

x This is expressly stated by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 
8,1), and the fact that a nephew of Philo is also men- 
tioned as bearing the name Alexander (in the De Rat. 
animat., edited by Aucher, § 1, 72) does not prove that 
the Alabarch was the nephew, and not the brother, of 
Philo (so Ewald and Zeller).. The suggestion of Bishop 
Pearson, that this Alexander was he of the high priest’s 
kindred mentioned in Acts iv. 6, scarcely deserves 
serious discussion. : 
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for prosecuting his cause; and that his sons 
afterwards intermarried with the family of that 
monarch. So close was his connection with 
the imperial house, that he gave to his son 
the name Tiberius Alexander. But it was not 
only worldly greatness which distinguished the 
family of Philo. Josephus, who records that 
by the munificence of the Alabarch the nine 
massive gates which opened into the temple were 
covered with silver and gold (War, v. 5,3), also 
speaks of his religiousness (Ant. xx, 5,2). Of 
this, however, he offers no further proof than 
that, unlike his son Alexander, he remained 
faithful to the Jewish faith. But such outward 
profession and even munificence to the temple 
would in no way be incompatible with great 
laxity of religious belief. That he specially 
occupied himself with religious philosophy ap- 
pears even from the treatise ‘On Providence ” 
which Philo addressed to him,¥ and which must 
be regarded as embodying their discussions and 
the views urged upon him by Philo. On the 
other hand we learn from another tractate of 
Philo (De Rat. animal.),? that in the view of the 
Alabarch, supported by the results of his obser- 


vations and investigations, animals possessed the | 


same kind of reason as man. Widely divergent 
- as such notions were, not only from Judaism, but 
from all that Philo himself cherished and laboured 
to set forth, they afford instructive insight into 
the ferment of ideas on religious subjects in the 
higher ranks of Jewish society in Alexandria, 
into the causes which contributed to the forma- 
tion of Hellenism, and into the process through 
which Philo must have passed in the develop- 
ment and construction of his own system. 
Assuredly Philo himself was far removed from 
materialism. Againand again, and most earnestly, 
does he impress on us* that pleasure must be 
considered the enemy of all true wisdom and 
piety, and that the body is the principle of 
evil and of death.> All that we know of 
his outer and inner life accords with these 
views.° Of his training and culture, as indi- 
cating the sources of his system, we shall 
have occasion to speak in the sequel. Meantime 
suffice it that his acquaintance with so much of 
Greek poetic and philosophic literature, and his 
thorough appreciation of it, indicate to what 
pursuits his youth, if not his life, must have 
been devoted. At the same time he displays 
equally the fullest knowledge of the sacred writ- 
ings of his people, mainly, indeed in their Greek 
rendering, yet implying at least some acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew and Chaldee originals. 
Of his ardent, even enthusiastic, faith in the 
Jewish religion, it is scarcely necessary to speak. 


y Preserved (although Book I. not in its original con- 
dition) ina translation into Armenian, and edited in Latin 
by Aucher (Venet. 1822). Our quotations are from the 
reprint in Richter’s ed. of the works of Philo (Lips. 
1829-1830, viii. small vols.). 

z Also only preserved in Armenian translation and 
in the Latin of Aucher (a reference to it in Hieron. w, s. 
ii.). 

So, for example, often andat great length in de Legg. 
Alleg. 

b So also in de Legg. Alleg. See for example, iii. 22. 

¢ We are the more desirous of establishing this as 
Hausrath (wu. Ss. p. 149), repeating the language of 
Delaunay (Philon d’Alexandrie, p. 16), charges Philo 
with luxurious self-indulgence and unreality in his 
professions to the contrary. 
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- Indeed, if the teaching of the Old Testament was 


what Philo considered it: the basis and the crown 
of all that was wise, true, and lofty, in that 


| Greek literature, of which he was so enamoured 


—it must have held charmed alike mind and 
heart of such an one as our philosopher. Again, 
his writings give also evidence of close and keen 
observation of nature, and of considerable atten- 
tion to natural science. But a man whose mind 
was so constituted and so cultivated, and who 
was so copious an author, could not have lived 
in self-indulgence or the pursuit of pleasure. 
Indeed, occasionally we have a glimpse into 
his inner life.t Having, as he tells us, im- 
planted in him from earliest youth a desire for 
learning, he describes his mental development, 
making in his own fashion allegorical application 
to it of the history of Sarah and Hagar in their 
relation to Abraham—although in very differ- 
ent use of it, both there and in other passages 
(de congr. quaer. erud. gratia, § 14, and again® 
de mutat. nom. § 44), from that of St. Paul (Gal. 
ivy. 22-31). Philo has it that before we reach 
that stage when we become the fathers of chil- 
dren by wisdom, which is virtue (Sarah), she 
seeks to benefit us by others. Thus Sarah gave 
to Abraham Hagar, that is, encyclical knowledge, 
yet ever retaining her own rule and place as the 
legitimate wife and mistress. So had it been in 
his own experience. Some were so attracted by 
the handmaidens as to forget the mistress, but 
he, when he came to woo and wed philosophy, 
had brought to her the offspring of those hand- 
maidens, to whom, when “very young,” he had 
successively joined himself—language and litera- 
ture, geometry, and the science of music. In 
glowing terms he describes (De spec. Legg. ad 
vi. viique Dec. c. § 1) with what intense delight 
his whole being was filled during his study 
of the divine oracles and doctrines, “never 
entertaining any low or grovelling thoughts, 
nor wallowing in desire after glory or wealth, 
or the pleasures of the body,” but dwelling far 
aloft in fellowship with the great Kosmos, 
and removed from all earthly paltriness and evil. 
Yet Philo always remained firmly attached to 
his Jewish faith, and that in the face of scotters, 
such as the one over whose self-destruction he 
exults as fit punishment (De mutat. nom. end of 
§ 8). If therefore Philo took part in the amuse- 
ments of Alexandria, as seems only natural from 
his standpoint, which was not that of Christi- 
anity, it was with inward regrets, and still 
striving after the higher ideal. Oft in the midst 
of a crowd he brought his mind into solitude; 
or while attending banquets and feasts he put 
upon himself the bridle and discipline of reason, 
or else retired from them into solitude and the 
wilderness, though, alas, too often there to be- 
come conscious of the power of indwelling cor- 
ruption (De Leg, Allegor. iii. §§ 21, 53). 

In truth what Ewald has said of the writings 
of Philo may also be applied to his life. It ex- 
hibits the best that could be reflected from a soul 
that had not been touched by Christianity. That 
such a man should have been not only the fit ex- 


4 De spec. Leg. ad vi. viique Decalogt cap. § 1. 

e There Sarah represents virtue, whose offspring is, so 
to speak; true and direct: virtue from an innate good 
disposition, while Hagar is intermediate instruction, 
when knowledge comes from teaching. : 
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ponent of the highest development of Hellenism, 
but also been chosen the representative and spokes- 
man of his people, is only what might be expected. 
Th point of fact, he appears in that capacity in 
the few incidents of his life of which we are his- 
torically certain. From the circumstance that 
at the time of his embassy to Caius Caligula 
(A.D. 40) he describes himself as aged (Legat. ad 
Caium, §§ 1, 28), we infer that Philo was born 
between the years 30 and 20 before Christ. 
Probably he died not very long after his return 
from Rome, and during the reign of Claudius 
(4.D. 41-54). He was thus an older contem- 
porary of St. Paul. When we consider his age, 
and his relation to Hellenism, and, on the other 
hand, the outward circumstances of the rising 
Church, we can scarcely wonder that he had ap- 
parently not been brought into contact with the 
work and writings of St. Paul. Still less do 
we marvel that he should have been apparently 
unacquainted with the announcement of the 
Baptist and with what, to such as he, would 
have seemed its yet more strange realisation in 
Jesus of Nazareth. One like Philo must have 
been brought into close personal contact with the 
Christ in order to have been influenced by Him. 
Probably he had never heard of that Teacher of 
Nazareth, Who had brought the deeper and fuller 
reality of his own strange dreams and feeling 
after the truth. No historical value attaches to 
the report mentioned by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. ii. 
17) that Philo had held familiar intercourse with 
St. Peter in Rome, any more than to his identi- 
fication of the Therapeutae (on whom, see below) 
with the ascetics of the early Christian com- 
munities planted by St. Mark in Egypt (Eus. u, s. 
16), nor to the supposed reverence of Philo for 
those “Apostolic men of his day, sprung pro- 
bably from the Hebrews,” who had continued to 
observe the old customs. To this legend, more 
confidently repeated by Jerome, Photius (Biblioth. 
Cod. cv.) adds the report, that Philo had been 
baptised but afterwards seceded from the church 
bid twa Admny Kad dpyhv. 

Of Philo’s domestic life it is not easy to speak. 
with confidence. It has been asserted that he 
was married, and that his wife had said, in an 
assembly of noble women, when asked why she 
alone of them wore not golden ornaments, that a 
husband’s virtue was sufficient ornament for his 
wife (ex Antonio, ed. Richter, vi. 236, Ser. exxiii.). 
But the story seems to rest on a misreading 
of Philon for Phokion (Zeller, w. s. p. 340, note). 
Nor yet can any inference, either as to his 
single estate or his married unhappiness, be 
drawn from the very unfavourable account 
which he gives of women and of the effects of 
marriage on a man, by which he became changed 
from a freeman into a slave (in the fragment 
of the Apologia pro Jud. quoted by Mangey and 
Richter as from Euseb. Praep. Evang. viii. 8; 
in Gaisford’s ed. viii, 11, vol. ii. pp. 300, 301), 
For, there Philo is concerned to vindicate 
abstinence from marriage as enjoined by the 
Essenes. And just as we know from his own 
writings that he mixed in society and even 
took part in its pleasures, so may he have been 
married, although in theory he may have re- 
garded the other state as every way preferable, 
At the same time the absence of any reference 
to wife or children, or even to domestic life, 
seems significant. But what we are chiefly 
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concerned with, is, to defend Philo from the 
charge of untruthfulness as regards the asceti- 
cism which he professed. In further evidence 
of his views and mode of living, we here appeal 
to a very striking passage in which he denounces 
all frivolity, and warns against indulgence in | 
anything that was not absolutely necessary to life 
(de Somn. ii. §§ vii—x.). After a very unfavour- 
able description of Joseph as representing the pos- 
session of the vain things of this world, he pro- 
ceeds to denounce the prevailing luxury in food, 
cookery, dress, houses, furniture, drink, in short 
in every department of life. Instead of this he 
bids us practise the utmost frugality in all things. 
And he concludes by calling upon the soul to cut 
off a right hand ‘—to hate what it had loved, and 
not like Adam to prefer the two (trees) of the 
creature to the great Unit, the Creator, but to 
go forth beyond the smoke and tempest, to flee 
from the whirlpool of life, and as the proverb 
had it: not to touch it even with the tip of the 
finger’—rather to gird itself up for the sacred 
ministrations which are “the speculations of 
wisdom.” 

It was the custom of the extra-Palestinian 
Jews to send their contributions and gifts to the 
temple. Otherwise also they were wont to depute 
representatives to offer the prayers and sacrifices 
of their communities. It was only natural that 
a man every way so distinguished among his 
coreligionists as Philo should have been chosen 
for this honourable duty by the Alexandrian, 
if not generally the Egyptian, Jews. With 
great modesty he only incidentally refers to it in 
another connection (de Provid, ii. § 107, and the 
corresponding passage in Eusebius, Praepar. 
evang.), although in a manner showing how 
closely he had observed everything around. At 
a later period, he was called, much against his 
will, to take part'in the public affairs, communal 
or general, of his native city. Most regretfully 
does he speak of having been drawn from his 
beloved studies and from solitude, and cast into 
the sea of politics, with all the cares and troubles 
which this involved. In the midst of these 
hateful occupations his comfort was to be able 
often to rise superior to that in which he was 
engaged, to indulge in his chosen pursuits, or else 
to escape from men and public affairs into loved 
retirement (de Leg. spec. ad vi. vii. Dec. c. § 1). 
We know what forced Philo into a current so 
contrary to that of his former life. He speaks of 
a picdkados POdvos, an ill will and malice that 
hated all good. The political circumstances of 
his time and people furnish only too plain a 
commentary to this, although, with his usual 
charity, Philo avoids (as so often) personal men- 
tion of those whom he had to stigmatise, and with 
his wonted modesty keeps himself and his activity 
as much as might be in the background. But 
Ba eae ae 

f The saying must not be confounded with the words 
of our Lord (St. Matth. v. 30), although the form is 
similar. Not only is the object of Philo quite different, 
but his immediate reference is to Deut. xxv. 12. 

& Here also the reader will mark similarity of form 
with expressions in the Apostolic epistles, which only 
render the more striking the absolute contrariety as 
regards the object of the Apostles’ teaching. The 
whole subject of the relation between Philo and the 
Apostolic epistles is too large for discussion here, and 
must be reserved for special treatment on another 
occasion. 
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the sky which for well nigh four centuries had 
been so bright over the Jewish community of 
Alexandria (Legat. ad Cai. 44) was rapidly be- 


_ coming overcast, and there were gathering signs 


of a terrible storm that would soon burst. 
Whether envy of the wealth and immunities of 
those prosperous Jews inflamed that national 
hatred which mostly seems to lurk in the hearts of 
Gentiles against Israel, or the latter partly pro- 
voked it by their overbearing deportment, there 
was ill-feeling and bad blood in the Egyptian and 
Roman population of Alexandria, as regarded the 
synagogue and all its members. And when we 
remember that the populace and even the better 
classes were almost absolutely swayed by that 
intense hater and persecutor of the Jews, Apion 
—a man for whose lying, ignorance, charlatanry, 
conceit, boastfulness, and unscrupulosity it is dif_i- 
cult to find adequate terms—it will be under- 
stood what the result would be. The mischief 
broke out so early as the latter part of the reign 
of Tiberius. Philo informs us that the Roman 
governor—not the Flaccus of whom we shall pre- 
sently speak »—desirous of forcing the Jews into 
apostasy, began by insisting on their breaking 
ithe sacred labour-rest of the Sabbath. The reason- 
ing which he employed is sufficiently indicative 
of his temper and bearing. Arguing that, jif 
calamities such as would destroy their own and 
their families’ lives and property, were to threaten 
them, they would bestir themselves to active 
exertion on the Sabbath, he urged that he 
himself, who ordered them to work, was, in 
virtue of the power he wielded, all the evils 
which he had enumerated: whirlwind, war, 
deluge, thunderbolt, famine, pestilence, and 
earthquake (de Sommn. ii. § 18). Little, or rather 
anything, might be expected from one whom Philo 
designates as not a man, but as an evil of some 
extraordinary kind, a calamity brought from 
far over the sea, or come from some other 
planet, Happily this unnamed governor was 
obliged to desist. But far more grievous evil 
befell the unhappy Jews under the reign of 
Caligula. His mad desire to be worshipped as a 
God, which led to such manifestation of feeling 
and such mischief, offered to the Alexandrians, 
who in their frivolity would have worshipped any 
god, the welcome opportunity of carrying out 
their designs against the hated Jews. The last 
incentive was given by the sudden and unexpected 
arrival of Agrippa, whom Caius had elevated 
to voyalty over the tetrarchy of Philip, and 
who, by command of the emperor, had taken 
the more expeditious journey by one of the great 
liners to Alexandria, rather than risk the more 
dangerous and uncomfortable sail directly to 
Syria. The appearance among them of a Jewish 
king, attended by a body-guard, excited to 
absolute fury the ill- and well-dressed mob of 
Alexandria, which, as Philo has it, added to the 
naturally jealous and envious disposition of the 


- Egyptians “an ancient” and “innate ” hatred 


of the Jews (in Flacc. § 5). The Roman governor, 
Avilius Flaccus, had been previously gained 
against them. His jealous fears were now stimu- 
lated to the utmost. Unchecked and even 
secretly favoured, the Alexandrians enjoyed a 
hey-day of Antisemitism. Fyrom private and 
personal insults to Agrippa, they proceeded to 


Te 


4 Comp. Ewald, u. 8. p. 265, note 1. 
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speeches in the public schools, and to doggrel Jam- 
poons and gibes of the popular kind. Finally a 
great demonstration was made in the Gymnasium. 
hither they dragged a harmless lunatic, arrayed 
him with a crown of flattened papyrus leaf, in a 
door-mat for a mantle, and with a papyrus-rod 
for sceptre, while the youth of Alexandria stood 
around him as mock bodyguard, and the multi- 
tude hailed him Mari, which was the Syriac mode 
of addressing kings. What followed (in Flacc. § 
6-11) reads terribly like Antisemitic movements 
in all ages, to our own enlightened days. The first 
rush of the mob was to the synagogues to place 
in them statues of the emperor—for, were not 
the Jews dangerous despisers of the religion and 
customs of the empire, and, indeed, hostile aliens 
in its midst? Next the wretched sufferers were 
driven together, and shut up in one narrow 
quarter of the city, while the mob plundered 
their houses at will. When hunger drove the 
poor outcasts beyond the boundaries to which 
they had been confined, they were set upon and 
put to torture and death amid terrible suffer- 
ings, their lifeless bodies being dragged to pieces 
through the streets. But this was not all. A 
show of right must be given to these proceed- 
ings. The rule of the Jewish community in 
Alexandria had been committed by Augustus to 
a council of elders. Thirty-eight of the most 
aged and venerated among them were now 
arrested by order of Flaccus, and driven, bound 
with thongs or in chains, to the theatre, where 
they were stripped and scourged in a manner only 
done to the lowest populace, and never to Jews. 
Some of them died under the lash; the others 
had a brief life of suffering left them. Other 
horrors followed: scourging, hanging up, and 
torturing on the wheel—all as part of public 
theatrical entertainments, to be followed by the 
execution of the victims on the fatal cross or 
otherwise. The excuse for this was that the 
Jews had concealed arms for attack on the 
people and authorities. But the most rigid 
search brought: nothing to light, though it gave 
occasion for every insult and indignity. It may, 
however, have been (for the only account we 
possess is the indignant, rather than historically 
precise, narrative of Philo) that the sufferings of 
the elders and others had been in punishment of 
their resistance to the worship of Caius; and 
that Flaccus, professing to act all along in his 
Roman magisterial capacity, had made further 
show of enforcing peace between the two parties 
in Alexandria by searching for arms in the houses 
of the Jews, having previously taken away those 
of the Gentile population.! 

Even before the arrival of Agrippa in Alex- 
andria, the Jews had prepared a memorial to 
the emperor, which Flaccus, who still deceived 
them, had promised to forward with his own 
recommendation. Needless to say, it was never 
despatched. Agrippa, indeed, sent it to Rome  — 
with a letter of his own, but nothing came 
of it. But the days of Flaccus’ governorship 


Pcie A PL RES SS a RE STE 
i This is the view of Ewald. But against it is the 


circumstance, that Philo ascribes the search for Jewish 
weapons to foreign influence ; that he speaks of a desire 
to incite the army against the Jews as the motive of 
Flaccus; that he describes the search as wholly unex- 
pected; and, lastly, that he attributes the disarming of 
the Egyptian population to quite other causes than the 
tumults against the Jews. 
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were numbered. While the Jews were observ- 
ing their Feast of Tabernacles, and crying to 
the God Who had brought them through the 
perils of the wilderness, their persecutor was 
recalled to Rome, condemned to banishment, 
and soon afterwards killed. There was now 
no longer any hindrance to carrying their peti- 
tions and complaints before the emperor—un- 
promising as this must have appeared. A depu- 
tation of three was appointed to go to Rome. 
Philo was chosen their leader and spokesman. 
Nor could anyone have been found in every 
respect equally fitted for the task. The Alex- 
andrian counter-deputation was headed by 
Apion.* The Jewish deputies travelled in the 
storms of winter. They were not allowed to 
see the emperor in Rome, but had to follow him 
to one of his country-houses. 
account of the humiliating audience granted to 
the Jews (De Legat. ad Cai. §§ 44 to end of the 
tractate). They found Caius surrounded by all 


their bitterest enemies, and indignant not only 
at the Alexandrian but also at the Palestinian 
Jews, who refused to receive his statue. No 
regular hearing was given them, but the emperor 


hurried from room to room, asking questions 


about the rights to which the Jews appealed, only 
to interrupt their answers by continuing his in- 


spection of the villa, expressing anger, or else 
scoffing, as at their abstinence from swine’s flesh. 


Alternately held in terror for their lives and in 


horror at the blasphemies to which they had to 
listen, Caius finally’ dismissed them’ with the 
remark, that these people were not so wicked as 
unfortunate and foolish in not believing in his 
divinity. Josephus records that Philo had gone 


from the imperial presence with these words of 


comfort’ to his friends, to be of good ‘courage, 
since Caius’ words indeed showed anger at them, 
but that-in reality they had set God against 
himself. In the following year Claudius as- 


cended the throne of the Caesars. At tidings 


of this the Jewish population of Alexandria took 
up arms to recover their immunities. Claudius 
interposed on their behalf. ‘Not only was the 
Alabarch (the brother of Philo) set free from 
prison, but the emperor issued a decree which 
restored the liberties and privileges of the Jews. 
This decree deserves careful perusal. It seems 
to establish these three points, to which we have 
previously called attention : 
their Gentile neighbours was provoked by the 
privileges and immunities which the Jews legally 
possessed; that attacks upon them were first 
directed against their religious practices, es- 
pecially their Sabbath-observance 3 and that the 
Jews were too apt to provoke hostility by the 
contempt which they showed towards others. 
Gos. Ant. xix. 5, 2:) 

Philo must have lived for some years after 
his return from Rome (probably from ten to 
fifteen years). He wrote several tractates refer- 
Ting to this embassy, of which one ifnot more have 
been lost. Possibly other of his works may date 
from the same period. It has been conjectured! 


* We owe our knowledge of this to Josephus (Ant. 
xviii. 8,1). Philo does not name Apion, which Ewald 


@ literary opponent which sounds strange in our days. 
1 By Delaunay (u. s. Pp. 33, 34), who is, however, 
Dot always trustworthy in his facts. 


Philo has left an 


that the envy of 
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that in extreme old age, following his loving 
bent for solitude and asceticism, he had retired : 
to die among those Therapeutes, to whom Philo 
introduces us in his tractate De Vita Contem- 
plativa. If he wrote this treatise about that 
time, it would dispose of some of the objections 
that have been urged against its genuineness, 
as well as against the existence of the Thera- 
peutes. But this opens up literary questions 
to which we must refer in connection with an 
account of: 


Ill. The Writings of Philo: Criticism of the 
Text. 


As.on other subjects, on which information is 
not complete, much and very diverse has been 
written on the tractates of Philo and’ their 
order. Only such brief sketch of the subject 
can here be presented as seems necessary for 
the information of the reader. The writings of 
Philo are referred to by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 
8, 1), and lists of them are given by Eusebius 
(. £. ii. 18), to which may be added those of 
Jerome, Photius, and Suidas. Of the works 
mentioned by Eusebius, some exist only in a 
fragmentary form, while others are wholly lost. 
It must be left undiscussed whether, as Ewald 
supposes, the larger works of Philo had at an 
early period been cut up into different tractates, 
such as we now possess them. External evidence 
to that effect there is little. The following is 
a brief account of the principal editions of 
Philo’s works." The earliest is that of Tur- 
nebus, Paris, 1552 (containing only thirty-nine 
treatises). To this were afterwards added the 
treatises published by David Hoeschelius, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, 1587. Then comes the Geneva 
edition of 1613, which added the tractate De 
Mundo to the others, and a Latin translation of all. 
Next we have what is generally known as the 
Paris edition, 1640, which the Frankfort edition 
of 1691 closely follows (it contains also Hoeschel’s 
edition of the De Septenario and De Providentia 
Fragmenta). Lastly, we have what may be 
regarded as still the best edition, that by Thomas 
Mangey, 2 vol. London, 1742. The learned 
editor added to the other works of Philo, from 
the Vatican codex, in which alone it exists, the 
tractate De Posteritate Caini. To these Cardinal 
(Angelo) Mai further added (Mediolani, 1818) 
the two tractates De Festo Cophini and De 
Parentibus colendis, and afterwards other frag- 
ments. Finally, there were added to all the 
others certain treatises existing in an Armenian 
version, found in a MS. at Louberg in 1791 
by Dr. Zohrab, and published in a Latin trans- 
lation at Venice (the MS. having been sent to 
the Armenian monastery of St. Lazarus at Venice) 
by J. B Aucher, vol. i. (1822) de Providentia, 
libri ii. and de Animalibus ; Quaest. in Gen. libri 
tv. ; Quaest. in Ex. libri ii; Sermo de Sampsone ; 
de Iona; de Tribus Angelis Abraamo apparentibus, - 
vol. ii. (1826). To the critical Apparatus of 
Mangey something has been added in the incom- 
plete edition of A. F. Pfeiffer (5 vols. Erlangen, 
1785-92), Finally, we must mention the im- 


a 

™ Compare Filrst, Bibliotheca Jud. vol. iii, 1863 
(pp. 87-93), who gives the literature to that date— 
although the notices are not always accurate ; Delaunay, 
Philon d’Alexandrie, Paris, 1867; Schtirer, Gesch. d. 
Tid. Volkes, ; 
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portant contribution made to’ this literature by 
J. B. Card. Pitra (Analecta Sacra T, ii. 1884) 
containing :—1, fragments from the Codex Cois- 
linianus (of the eleventh century), viz., from de 
Mund. Opif. 3; from Leg. Alleg. 6; Quaest. in 
Gen, 2; in Ex. 43 de Gener. Ab. 1; de Gig. 1; 
de Ebr. 1; de Mut. nom. 2; de Relig. 1; in 
Flacc. 13 ex cap. meir. 1. 2. Fragments from, 
Vatican MSS. Among them we note one (v.) 
to which the learned editor adds in a note the 
question whether it may not contain a reference 
to the Therapeutes.. 3. An enumeration of the 
principal Vatican Codices, together with an ex- 
cursus. 4, An account of the succession of the 
Philonic tractates according to these MSs. 5. 
Remarks on the ancient Latin versions of Philo, 
6, and, most interesting to us, Latin versions of 
the greater part of de Vita Contempl. He also 
notes that the Cod. Zohrab contains an Armenian 
version of this tractate—and in general that this 
codex is dignissimus nova recensione. ’ 
The edition of C. E. Richter (Lips. 1828-30, 
viii. small vols.) simply reproduces the old text, 
But it is most serviceable, not only as contain- 
ing all the works of Philo (from Mangey, Mai, 
and Aucher) but as being the most handy, and 
giving in the margin continuous reference to 
the corresponding pages in the Paris edition 
and in that of Mangey, as well as to those in the 
volumes of Mai and of Aucher.® It would 
occupy too much space to enumerate the various; 
translations of Philo. Suffice it that ‘First 
(Bil. Jud. iii. s. v. Philon) gives the titles of 
not less than thirty-three versions, either of 
all the works of the Alexandrian, or of one or 
more of them (thirteen into Latin, four into 
Hebrew, three into German, three into French, 
six into Italian, three into English, and one into 
Spanish). Since then other versions: have ap- 
peared, such as Delaunay’s French rendering 
of the in Flaccum and ad Caium, and the trans- 
lation of all the works of Philo into English 
(1854-55) by ©. D. Yonge (4 vols. But of the 
Tractates edited by Aucher, only the three first 
books of the Quaest. in Gen. are given). The 
translation is careful and faithful, but too often 
not intelligible,° partly from the confusion of 
sentences, and partly from the absence of any 
explanation of Philo’s philosophical terminology. 
Still, great credit is due to the learned translator. 
It has already been stated that, as regards 
the critical Apparatus, little progress has been 
made by Pfeiffer beyond the text of Mangey. 
Yet for many reasons an accurate collation 
of the MSS. is not only most desirable in the 
present state of the text, but even absolutely 
requisite for critical purposes. All the more 
therefore is it to be regretted that the collation 
actually made by Tischendorf for a proposed 
edition of Philo’s works by Chr. Aenoth. Orthob. 


n The two editions italicised are those generally 
quoted. In the Richter the Paris edition of 1640, which 
that of Frankfort, 1691, follows, is marked by the initial 
letter P. ; the edition of Mangey by the initial letter 
The tractates edited by Aucher are commonly quoted 
SADE, AV Tiaa 

© It isan ungrateful task to point out defects in an 
undertaking so difficult and laborious. But not only 
is the arrangement of the tractates bewildering, but the 
student of Philo would be often misled if he were to 
use the translation without consulting the Greek original. 
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Grossmann, has—with the exception of a few 
‘specimens—been lost to the learned world on 
the death of that writer. Tischendorf had col- 
lated for that purpose not only all the MSS. at 
Paris but also those in the libraries of Italy, 
with the result of making many emendations 
on, and additions to the text of Mangey... The 
loss of the Apparatus collected for Grossmann 
led Tischendorf in 1856 during a journey to 
Italy to take in hand once more the best exist- 
ing codices of Philo: the Vatican and the 
Codex Laurentianus in Florence. The latter (of 
which Tischendorf. [Philonea, 1868] gives a 
photographed specimen page) isa beautiful MS, 
dating from the beginning of the 13th century. 
In the small work just quoted Tischendorf shows 
by many instances that Mai, who copied from 
this codex the De Festo coph. (which. reaily 
forms part of the De Septenario) and the De 
Parentibus col., both of which are really in- 
tegral parts of the first tractate De specialibus 
Legibus, had been guilty of serious inaccuracies 
and mistakes. Tischendorf further notes that 
Hoeschel had, in his edition of the De Septenario, 
made use of the Munich codex 117, and of a 
transcript of it. This codex dates from the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, and is much more 
clearly written than the Laurentianus, but evitic- 
ally inferior in value to it. We have already 
stated that Mangey was the first to edit from 
the Codea Vaticanus the De Posteritate Caini.? 
The edition having been made froma copy of the 
original MS., not only reproduced the obvious 
errors in the codex, but added others due to the 
transcriber, partly owing to his carelessness, 
partly to the difficulties of the MS. Some of 
these have been corrected by Mangey, others 
by. Tischendorf. The work which he pub- 
lished (Philonea,’ 1865) contains the first and 
only critical edition of the first treatise De 
specialibus Legibus (on the third, fourth, and 
fifth commandments), to which he joined what 
really forms part of that treatise (though always 
given under separate headings, as): the De Septe- 
nario, the De esto Coph., and the De Parentibus 
colendis. It would be out of place here to mark 
in detail the critical value of his emendations and 
notes. But we notice specially (1) that the 
chapters in Tischendorf’s text do not correspond 
to the paragraphs in Richter’s edition. The latter 
frequently divides the text wrongly, and so 
introduces confusion. This as well as the omis- 
sions from the text render it difficult to under- 
stand the meaning and argument. The head- 
ings of the chapters are taken by Tischendorf 
from the margin of the Cod. Laurent. We 
notice (2) these headings to the various chapters ; 
(8) that in the heading to what, in Richter’s 
edition (vol. v. p. 20) forms § 2 of De Sep- 
tenario, the inscription taken from the Cod. 
Laurent. differs from that of Hoeschelius in 
leaving out the disturbing addition which we 
have italicised “Concerning the Festivals, that 
they are ten in number.” (4) After §16 in 


P The tractate is not mentioned by Eusebius, nor by 
Jerome, Photius, nor Suidas. But Tischendorf con- 
jectures that it may haye been comprehended under 
some other tractate, such as the Allegoriae, of the 
sacred laws. He also shows that it was not known to 
Jerome, since otherwise he would have made use of it 
in his interpretation of Hebrew names, in which he 
follows Philo and Origen. 
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Richter’s edition (p. 38 ; ed. M. ii. p. 291) follow 
a chapter (xix.) hitherto unedited (consisting of 
only five lines) ; two others (xx. and xxi.) equally 
unedited ; another (xxii.) of which very little, and 
that inaccurately, had been edited (ed. Richter, 
§ 17; ed. M. ii. 292) ; then three chapters (xxiii. 
xxiv. xxv.) partially edited before (Richter, §§ 18, 
19; M. ii. 292, 293) ; in chap, xxvi. (ed. Richter 
§ 20) three large pieces are added which do not 
occur in previous editions; chap. xxvii. is almost 
wholly new (the fragment, preserved in Richter, 
§ 20); in chap. xxviii. there are again many 
lacunae in other editions (R. § 21); and the same 
holds true to even a larger extent in regard to 
chap. xxx. After some omissions from chap. xxxi. 
follows as chap, xxxii. what Mai and others have 
published as De Festo cophini, and with chap. 
xxxili, the De Parentibus colendis, in which we 
only note that what in Mai and the later editions 
consists of three paragraphs (9-11) forms here a 
special chapter (xxxiv.) with the title “On 
False Swearers.” 

The preceding very brief critical analysis of the 
chief results of Tischendorf’s labours must suffice 
without adding a similar account of his text 
of the de Posteritate Caini, or of the three small 
pieces which he publishes (two from the Vatican 
codices, 379 and 746, the third from a codex of 
the 10th century in the library of the patriarch 
of Alexandria), To the results of Tischendorf’s 
critical labours require now to be added those of 
Pitra, which, besides their intrinsic value, will 
be very helpful for the guidance of future 
critical investigators. For, it will be observed 
that as yet we possess the critical text of only 
two of all the works of Philo.t How much still 
remains to be done, may be gathered from the 
circumstance that, according to Tischendorf, 
there are forty MSS. of Philo (Pitra enumerates 
14 Greek and 10 Latin Vatican Codices), and 
that, besides these a fresh version of the Armenian 

_ codex is urgently required. This must be the first 
task; the next, and scarcely less important one 
would be to arrange the tractates, now scattered 
and torn up, into the works to which they belong 
(as has been indicated with regard to the de 
Specialibus Legibus) and, if possible, to classify 
them, alike in their logical sequence and perhaps 
in the order of their real succession, The last 
task would be to ascertain whether any, and 
which, of the tractates ascribed to Philo are 
spurious, and generally to eliminate all inter- 
polations. ; 


IV. Tractates invalidated: the De Vita Con- 
templativa and the Therapeutes. 


As regards the question of genuineness or 
interpolation we ought to keep in mind the 
caution of Ewald (u. 8. p. 339, note—perhaps not 
‘always remembered by that profound critic 
himself), that there are now-a-days people who 
would like to ascribe whatever does not suit 
them to Christian authorship [interpolation]. 
In the 17th century a Socinian ascribed all the 
works of Philo toa Christian falsifier of the second 
century. He was abundantly refuted by our 

_ Own countryman, Peter Allix (Judgment of the 
Bee aE SY ciate sd Us” SUE TUE NOE ND id 

4 It should however be added that the elegant French 
translation of the De Vita Contempl., by Delaunay 
(Moines et Sibylies, Paris, 1874, Pp. 89-122), is based on 
a critical revision of the text. 
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Ancient Jewish Church against the Unitarians, 
London, 1699, reprinted by the Clarendon Press, 
1821). In our time (1841) the same theory was 
revived, with the modification of several Christian 
falsifiers, by a Jewish writer, Kirschbaum, to 
whom Grossmann replied with more than needful 
detail (de Phil. oper. cont. serie, Lips. 1841-42). 
The two orations, “in Sampson,” and “de J: ona,” 
translated from the Armenian by Aucher (ed. 
Richter, vii. pp. 350-376) have been generally, 
and rightly, regarded as spurious, although (as 
Ewald rightly remarks, u, s. pp. 304, 305, note) 
they present no clear mark of Christian author- 
ship. The de mundo—probably compiled from 
Philonic writings—and the de incorruptibilitate 
mundi (ed. Richter,-vi. pp. 1-37), are also gene- 
rally rejected" The objections against the 
genuineness of the Quod omnis probus liber (ed. 
Richter, v. pp. 269-302), and still more those 
against the de Legatione ad Caium (ed. R. vi. pp. 
77-147) have been proved groundless. Zeller 
(u. s. p. 340, note) rejects the first of the two 
books de Providentia (ed. R. viii. pp. 8-44). But 
the most serious attacks have of late been directed 
against the De Vita contemplativa (ed. R. v. 
pp. 302-823). These, especially as formulated 
in the ingenious, learned, and exhaustive treatise 
of P. C. Lucius (Die Therapeuten, Strassburg, 
1879), involve not only the genuineness of that 
tractate, but, what is historically more impor- 
tant, the existence of the Therapeutes of whom 
it gives an account, and who have hitherto been 
commonly regarded as a kind of Egyptian 
counterpart of the Essenes. The question is of 
such importance, and so novel among ourselves, 
as to demand some special consideration. 

The great preliminary difficulty of the theory 
of Lucius appears when its outcome is finall 
set forth. It is maintained (p. 154) that the 
tractate in question is the fabrication of a 
Christian at the end of the third, or in the first 
years of the fourth, century after Christ ; and that 
it was intended as an apology for the ascetics of 
that time and especially of Egypt. Their prac- 
tices were to be vindicated by the testimony of 
Philo—an equally grata persona with Jews and 
heathen philosophers—to the effect, that there 
had been an ancient Jewish sect, the Therapeutes, 
whose practice was similar to that of the Chris- 
tian ascetics. And if the theory could otherwise 
be established, there would be & priori presump- 
tion in its favour from the circumstance that 
Eusebius, who is the first to refer alike to this 
tractate of Philo and to the Therapeutes, brings 
them into such marked connection with the 
ascetics of Egypt and the supposed disciples of St. 
Mark. But,as Lucius himself admits, the silence 
of writers previous to Eusebius cannot be re- 
garded as proof of the non-existence of the 
Therapeutes, while, on the other hand, if they 
had really existed—or at any rate, if the De Vita 
contemplativa was a Philonic tractate—it would 
only be natural for such a writer as Eusebius 


* See especially the full discussion by Bernays (Ge- 
sammelte Abh. i. 282-290). Frankel, whose strictures 
must however be taken with caution (as in the case of 
his unwarranted attack on the Quod omnis probus liber), 
has shown some strong reasons against the de Incorrupt. 
Mundi, which he regards as an enlarged redaction of 
the equally spurious tractate de Mundo (Palaest.. u. 
Alexandr. Schriftforsch. in the Programm d. Jiid. 
Theol. Seminars, 1854, pp. 32, 33, note). 
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to bring them into such connection with the 
Christian ascetics. Nor is the argument of 
Lucius advanced by the fabulousness of the 
notice in Eusebius about a supposed intercourse 
between St. Peter and Philo, and the imaginary 
praise of the disciples of St. Mark by the latter. 
All this only proves that Eusebius really be- 
lieved that the Therapeutes were “a sect.” 
And, in general, such legends are of too frequent 
occurrence to derive from them any specific his- 
toric inference. On the other hand, there are 
_ serious, and to our mind fatal, preliminary ob- 
jections to the theory of Lucius. For, as he 
himself admits (especially p. 163), there is no 
evidence of Christian ascetics at that time living 
together in communities, still less of such com- 
munities consisting promiscuously of males and 
females* (such as the Therapeutai and Thera- 
peutrides of Philo); while even the ingenuity of 
Lucius cannot find a parallel among Christian 
ascetics for what Philo describes as the “ greatest 
feast” of the Therapeutes, that of the fiftieth 
day (De V. Cont. 8,9). Accordingly Lucius is 
obliged to represent this as a fabrication—so far 
as regards the day—based on the sacredness which 
Philo ascribes to the number 50, and intended to 
disguise under a Philonic garb a description of the 
Christian ascetic Sabbath and Sunday observ- 
ances.* But surely the invention of a fiftieth day 
feast, for which there is not any analogon among 
Christian ascetics, was not necessary; while the 
charge of fabrication as regards so important a 
part of Therapeutic practice would throw doubt 
upon all parallelism between the Therapeutes 
and the Christian ascetics. Till these preliminary 
difficulties are cleared away, no solid argument 
can be built on the fact that there were at that 
time male and female Christian ascetics, and that 
many of their practices closely resembled those 
which the Philonic tractate attributes to the 
Therapeutes. For, on the one hand some of the 
most important Christian rites have no analogon 
in the description of the Therapoutes, while, on 
the other hand, Asceticism—whether Jewish, 
Christian, or eyen pagan—would necessarily 
always develop in the same direction. For 
3 detailed discussion of this aspect of the ques- 
tion we must refer to the Article “ Ménch- 
thum,” by Weingarten (in Herzog’s Real-Ene. 
2nd ed. x. pp. 761-764). The reasons there 
urged against the identification of the Thera- 
peutes with the Ascetics of the third century 
do not seem set aside by the considerations ad- 
vanced in the subsequentArticle “Therapeuten ” 
(u. s. xv. pp. 548-550), For it does not appear 
admissible to argue that we may gain from the de 
V. Cont. fresh knowledge of the practices of the 
early Ascetics, since such knowledge would be 
based on the assumption of the very fact which 
it was required to prove. Weingarten himself 
denies the Philonic authorship of the de V. Cont. 
and ascribes it (with Renan and others) to Jewish 


8 Of Hierakas and the Hierakites we need not here 
speak, since—even supposing the account of Epiphanius 
(Haeres. 67) to be quite trustworthy—Lucius himself 
disclaims the manifestly impossible identification of the 
Hierakites with the Therapeutes, or the inference that 
the De V. cont. was intended as an apology for that 
party (Lucius, u. s. pp. 144, 145). Onthis point see also 
the article ‘‘Ménchthum,” in Herzog’s Real-Encylt. 
2nd ed. vol. x., pp. 760, 761. 

t Lucius, p. 179. ‘ 
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Hellenistic circles, not long after Philo. But, 
surely, if the “figment” of the Therapeutes 
cannot be traced to the Ascetics of the third 
century, still less is there any trace of a Jewish 
Hellenist community (apart from the “ Thera- 
peutes ”) which could have served as the his- 
torical basis for the spurious tractate. We 
submit that, as a first necessity of the argument, 
some adequate motive for the “invention” of 
the Therapeutes must be historically found. 
But if neither Christian nor Jewish counterpart 
can be found for the “Therapeutes,” it seems 
extremely difficult to believe that only a short 
time after the death of Philo a “sect” should 
have been “invented” which had never any 
existence, and a treatise, specially written to 
describe its imaginary practices, ascribed to 
Philo, when all readers must have known that 
he could not have so solemnly vouched for that 
which was a pure fiction. And we further 
venture to add, that the main strength of the 
argument against the de V. contempl. turns on 
the question of the Therapeutes. 

We have hitherto treated the Therapeutes as 
a “sect.” We hasten to correct that statement 
by designating them more accurately as a school 
or party, Even a superficial examination will 
show such manifest and important differences 
between them and the Essenes of Palestine" as to 
make it clear that they could not have been an 
Egyptian branch of that community. In truth, 
the Therapeutes were not at all a sect in the 
twofold sense of either holding doctrines funda- 
mentally diverging from those of the Alex- 
andrian Jewish community, or separating them- 
selves (as the Essenes) from the practices ob- 
served by them.’ They were neither heretics nor 
yet seceders from the synagogue, but rather an 
inner, esoteric, circle in it, where the principles 
which underlay Alexandrian Judaism found their 
outward expression.* In this view four points 
seem of importance. 

1. Philo gives the designation of Therapeutes 
not merely to “a sect,” but frequently employs 
the term in the more ordinary sense of “ servants 
of God.” Thus in the De Sacrific. Ab. et Caini, 
§ 4 (ed. Richter, i. 235), in De Vita Moys. iii. 
§ 14 (ed. R. iv. p. 213), and in De Praem. et 
poen. § 18 (ed. R.v. p. 241). Or else he connects 
the two terms “suppliant” and “ servant ” (ixérns 
kal Geparevrhs) as in Quod det. potiori insid. 
§ 44 (ed. R. i. p. 310); in De Migr. Abr. § 22 
(ed. R. ii. p. 319); in De Congr. erud. grat. § 19 
(ed. R. iii, p. 92); or in De Vict. offer. § 10 (ed. 
Kk. iy. p. 351). Most important in this con- 
nection, is the meaning which, as we gather, 
Philo attached to this @epomela, as not any real 
service of God but a contemplative and ascetic 
life (see especially Quod det. potiori insid. § 16, 
ed. R. i. pp. 282, 283; and § 44, w. s. p. 310). 
EE I SS SE ST Ce 

« Tt is scarcely necessary to say that the De Vita cont. 
does not identify the two. It starts with a laudatory 
reference to the mode of life adopted by the Essenes, 
and proceeds to astill more laudatory and full description 
of those who eagerly follow the contemplative life (rev 
Oewpiay domacapévwv). ; 

x It seems scarcely requisite to refute the suggestion 
of an organic connection between the Therapeutes and 
Neo-Pythagoreanism ; still less, that Philo had invented 
this fictitious community for the purpose of setting 
forth an imaginary model of ascetic and contemplative 
life (Zéckler, in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. xi. 2 
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This description of the true Therapeute quite 
accords with what is afterwards carried out in 
detail in the Tractate which gives an account of 
the so-called sect of the Therapeutes. In fact, 
even Philo’s hesitation as to whence exactly to 
derive this name—or rather how to account for 
it (De Vita cont. § 1, ed. R. v. pp. 304, 305), 
seems to point in the direction of our general 
conclusion. There appears no reason to think 
of a special “sect,” but rather of an esoteric 
circle of ilumimati. Again, one of the most 
instructive passages is that in Quod omnis prob. 
lib. § 12 (ed. R. v. p. 285), in which after having 
shown that there were “ wise men,” in his sense 
of the term, in every nation, Philo points for 
that wisdom in Palestine to the Essenes, whom 
he designates the “Therapeutes of God” (cpa- 
mevtat Ocov). These two things then seem clear. 
In the higher sense there were Therapeutes in 
every nation—although no mention is made of 
Therapeutic communities—and this is specially 
Philonie; while, on the other hand, to Jews the 
Essene practice would represent that rule of life 
which, so far as possible, they should follow. 
And this also accords with the otherwise strange 
conjunction of the Essenes with the “'Thera- 
peutes” in the introduction of the tractate on 
the Contemplative Life. It accounts for more 
than this, and explains how those “ Contempla- 
tives” should have, some occasionally, most of 
them constantly, withdrawn to a convenient 
place near busy Alexandria—a kind of “re- 
treat,” which, if it had been the monastery 
of “a sect” of strict ascetics, would scarcely 
shave been located there. The ‘“Therapeutes ” 
-avere as little “a sect’? as the original “ Metho- 
dists;” they were Alexandrian Methodists (if 
the expression be lawful), or like the inhabitants 
-of the Wiirtemberg settlement of Kornthal. 

2. This leads us to the second point of im- 
portance, which can be treated more briefly. 
Philo speaks of the Therapeutes as existing not 
only chiefly in Egypt, where the neighbourhood 
of Alexandria was their chosen retreat, but in 
Greece, nay everywhere, in all countries (De 
Vita Cont. § 3). We again emphasise that 
there is no mention of any other community of 
them, or common centre, than that near Alex- 
-andria. It is strange that when Lucius argues 
that this betrays the Christian forger and his 
apologetic aim, since such wide extension could 
not have been predicated of any Jewish “sect,” 
‘but might be attributed to the Christian ascetics 
—it should not have occurred to him that such a 
forger would have scarcely put into the mouth 
of Philo what the slightest consideration would 
show he could never have asserted in regard to 
a Jewish sect. But if he did not mean a sect, 
but the Therapeutes were in his mind ‘“ Con- 
templatives,” such as he found in all nations— 
while the specially Egyptian and Alexandrian 
Therapeutes were “Contemplative” Hellenistic 
Jews, fashioning their rule of life so far as 
possible after that of the Essenes, then all 
becomes plain. From this point of view this 
otherwise strange assertion of the universality 
of the Therapeutes becomes an argument in 
favour of the Philonic authorship of the tractate 
De Vita contemplativa. In it Philo describes, 
after a general reference to universal Thera- 
_ peutism, the special practices of the Alexandrian 
Jewish Therapeutes—perhaps with some exag- 
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geration and idealism, perhaps even in language 
which may have been afterwards “redacted” 
or “interpolated.” ¥ 

3. Another point which requires to be kept in 
view is this, that there are in the writings of 
Philo not unfrequent indications of his retire- 
ment to solitude and separation. In our previous 
remarks sufficient evidence has been furnished 
of the fundamental accord between the views of 
Philo in regard to the body, to pleasures and 
business, as well as the need—or rather the truth 
—of asceticism in the contemplative life of true 
wisdom, and the principles which underlay the 
rule of life followed by the Therapeutes of the 
De Vita contemplativa—indeed, we might say 
generally, by the “Therapeutes of God” of 
Philonic conception. But indeed this is not 
questioned by Lucius. To this, however, the 
further evidence here requires to be added that 
Philo himself resorted to such solitude. To 
select only a few instances—we quote here, first, 
his own express statement (De Legg. Alleg. ii. 
§ 21, ed. R. i. p. 113) to the effect, that he often 
left the men who were his kindred and friends, 
and his country, and went into the wilderness 
that he might mentally perceive the things 
which were worthy to be beheld (iva 7: trav Oéas 
atlev katravohow). Again, in the De Abrahamo 
(§ 4, ed. R. iv. pp. 8, 9) he similarly describes 
the good man as going forth from the town to 
spend his time in contemplation in some solitary 
place (€y povayply moeirar tas SiaTpiBds)— 
where he is taking for companions the most 
virtuous of all mankind, “‘ whose bodies indeed 
time has dissolved, but whose virtues the records 
which are left keep alive.” We would suggest 
that, when retirement and separation were the 
ideal of every good man, many like-minded 
must have resorted to it, and in that case the 
idea of association would naturally occur. And | 
although no definite argument may be founded 
upon it, we here recall the remarkable passage 
in de mut. nom. § 4, about that Olacos—that 
rare yévos—who had voluntarily deprived them- 
selves of external things, had become weak, 
pale, emaciated, dissolved into a species of souls, 
in short, doduaror Siavola: just what we would 
have imagined the Therapeutes of Philo. Similar 
are the references in the De Praemiis et Poenis, 
§ 3 (ed. R. v. p. 222), and the pathetic allusion 
to his own past contemplative life, as well as 
the mention of his occasional escape from public 
affairs and from men, in the introductory para- 
graph of the De Speciulibus Legibus, ad vi. viique 
Decal. cap. (ed. R. v. pp. 63, 64). Indeed we 
are frequently arrested by references to a class 
of persons who involuntarily recall the Thera- 
peutes (as in de mut. nom. § 4). Similarly, 
there are striking verbal correspondences. If 
in de Abr. § 4, the good man is said to retire to 
the povdypioy, in de V. cont. § 2, the movdrypioy 
is the chosen abode of the Therapeutes. If in 
de Abr, § 4, we are told that this love of ‘retire- 
ment was not prompted by muicavOpwrla, in 
de V. cont. precisely the same is said of the 
Therapeutes. 


y If we have not referred to the reply of Delaunay 
(Moines et Sibylles, pp. 1-51) in defence of the De Vita 
cont. it is that the objections to which he replies are of 
the past, and, indeed, never were of any real importance. 
It is interesting that Frankel (w. s. p. 33, note) im- 
plicitly accepts the genuineness of our tractate. 
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4. The arguments hitherto advanced were 
intended to show that the “Therapeutes” of 
the de Vita Cont. are not represented as “a 
sect” but were an esoteric circle of “Contem- 
platives,” chiefly among the Hellenists of Egypt, 
who formed a special “retreat” in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria to which Philo was in the 
habit ‘of retiring. In regard to this it seems 
even instructive that Philo designates them as 
a yévos (de V. Cont. § 2), and not as a aifpeots 
(which word is used in § 3). For, we remember 
that Philo attaches a special meaning to yévos 
in distinction from Aads—the latter term apply- 
ing to the many, the former to the select and 
elect among them (de Sacr. Ab. et OC. § 2). 
And this is the more noteworthy, as occurring 
in a connection which describes the contem- 
plative state. It is further emphasised in § 4 
of the same tractate, where such persons are 
Specially designated as “Therapeutes of God.” 
And the strength of the argument is increased 
by verbal comparisons. We refer here once 
more to the passages previously indicated (de 
Legg. Allegor. ii. § 21; de Abr. § 4; de mut. 
nom. § 4; de Praem. et Poen. § 33 de Spec. 
Leg. ed. R. y. pp. 68, 64). And we call par- 
ticular attention to the wording in de Legg. 
Alleg. § 21, and to that in de Abr. beginning of 
§ 4, as compared with the close of § 2 in de V. 
Cont. There seems here such correspondence as to 
confirm the Philonic character of our tractate— 
yet with such differences also as to render it im- 
possible to regard the expressions in de V. Cont. as 
copied from the other tractates. It still remains 
briefly to advert to three important objections 
urged against the de V. Cont. First, the 
‘absence of any reference to the “Therapeutes ” 
in the Quod omnis prob. lib. §§ 12, 13, where 
one would have expected their mention, is sup- 
posed to disprove their existence at the time. 
We answer: not, on the view of the Therapeutes 
taken in this Article. On the contrary, it 
seems to us that Philo at the close of § 11, in 
strict accordance with the de V. Cont. first, 
attests the existence of “Therapeutes ” among 
Greeks and barbarians, and then proceeds, in 
§§ 12, 18, to describe the other Therapeutes— 
those in Palestine and Syria, the Essenes, or the 
“Therapeutes of God.” There was no occasion 
for special reference to the Hellenist Therapeutes 
—the more so, that, as the beginning of § 12 
shews, the argument was more properly addressed 
to the Gentiles, and the introduction of the 
Jewish Therapeutes was rather apologetic. A 
similar answer must be given to the second 
objection: concerning the narrowness that cha- 
racterises de V. Cont., and which\cannot descry 
wisdom or virtue except among the “Thera- 
peutes,” Naturally so; but then the Thera- 
peutes were not a Jewish sect, but “the 
wise” of all lands, although specially of the 
Jews. It is, indeed, true that the de V. Cont. 
speaks very harshly of heathen practices and 
even philosophic views. Yet, surely, there are 
admissions on the other side also (§ 3), And 
we venture to say that there is not anything 
about heathenism in the de V. Cont. which is not 
asserted much more strongly in de Decal. §§ 12, 
13, 14, These paragraphs must be read before a 
conclusive argument can be based on the anti- 
Greek sentiments in the invalidated tractate. 
We might quote other and yery strong passages 
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to the same effect, but we content ourselves by 
pointing to the denunciations in de Monarch. 
i. § 1 (WAdvoy ayqyutov, and at the close: 
dceBeia 7H peylorn), and especially as regards 
Egypt in de Jos. § 42. Nor would even incon- 
sistencies in his views about heathendom startle 
us—first, because such inconsistencies frequently 
occur in his writings, and notably as regards 
the state of the heathen (comp., for example, 
the praise in Quod Omnis Prob. Lib. § 11 with 
the denunciation of Persian immorality in de 
Spec. Leg. ad vi. vii. D. c. § 3, and in general 
the sweeping blame in de Leg. Spec. u. s. 
§ 7); secondly, because of the period when de 
V. Cont. was written, since, as Ewald has finely 
remarked, the tone of Philo becomes much more 
anti-heathen after the embassy to Caius. Lastly, 
it is urged against the de V. Cont. that Philo, 
so far from recommending ascetic withdrawal 
from life, repeatedly insists on the duty of 
taking part in its affairs. To this it is sufficient 
answer that Philo only advises such participa- 
tion in worldly affairs for the present necessity, 
but at the same time constantly urges that the 
“contemplative” was the higher and better life, 
to which he himself had recourse whenever 
possible, and for which at all times he ardently 
longed. 

In the space at our disposal we have only 
been able to refer to such arguments as seemed 
of greatest weight. It is proverbially difficult 
to prove a negative—that the de Vita Con- 
templativa is not spurious — although the 
onus probandi properly devolves on opponents. 
But it is submitted, as the outcome of our 
enquiries, that as yet sufficient ground has 
not been shown against the de V. Cont., and 
that the existence and character of the Thera- 
peutes, as we have viewed them, are con- 
firmed by what we derive from other parts 
of the Philonie writings. But that centuries 
after this circle of Hellenistic i/wminati had 
ceased, and quite gone out of all remembrance, 
Eusebius, finding their mention in a Philonic 
tractate, should have regarded them as “a sect,” 
and utilised them in defence of Christian asceti- 
cism, is only what might haye been expected. 


V. Arrangement of the Tractates of Philo. 

Comparatively little can be said about the 
arrangement of the tractates of Philo in the 
present state of the text. Until this has been 
rectified the materials for a “reasoned” arrange- 
ment can scarcely be said to exist. With cha- 
racteristic genius Ewald has attempted it (Gesch. 
d. V. Isr. 3tte Ausg. vol. vi. pp. 294-304). But 
although not only the general direction but even 
many of the details of his arrangement must 
commend themselves to every thoughtful student, 
it is all too reasonable (if the expression may 
be used)—too much @ priori and artificial, 
implying such a plan of conception and such 
steady continuance of execution as few writers 
of many tractates are conscious of. And so 
it impresses us rather as the survey of a 
later philosophic critic than as the absolute 
sequence of plan and work on the part of Philo, 
although great help in the understanding of his 
writings may be gained from it.’ Putting aside 


a a RR 

% Ewald supposes that Philo had composed three great 

works. The first of these was entitled Questions on the 

Laws and their Solutions. Of this only fragments (on 
2Ba 
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then, for the present, any “reasoned” arrange- 
ment, it may be most convenient to select from 
the various schemes proposed * that which offers 
greatest facility to the student by grouping the 
tractates according to certain common outward 
marks.» Here then we have— 


A. Works on the Pentateuch. 


Philo himself arranges these (De Praem. et 
poen. § 1, ed. R. v. p. 219) into three classes: 
the cosmogonic, the historical or historico-alle- 
gorical, and the legislative, comprising in the 
latter the two sections of general laws and 
special and particular ordinances, together with 
kindred subjects. It is an unimportant devia- 
tion from this when in Book Il. of the De Vita 
Moysis (§ 8, ed. R. iv. 194) he marks the cosmo- 
logical as a subdivision of the historical and 
genealogical section, thus leaving only two 
classes. 

1. Cosmogone Literature—(1.) De Mundi 
Opificio, an allegoric and philosophic presenta- 
tion of the history of the creation. [On this 
tractate, the work of J. G, Miiller, d. Jud. Philo 
Buch von d. Weltschipf. Berlin, 1841, should be 


Gen. and Ex., and a fragment on Lev., as well as other 
fragments), have been preserved in the four books of 
Quaest. in Gen. and the two in Ex. of the Latin transl. 
. from the Armenian by Aucher (ed. R. vols. vi. and vii.), 
and in Mai, Script. Vet. n. collect. t. vii. 1. The work 
had extended over the whole Pentateuch. [We regard 
_ these tractates rather as the material and preparation for 
\his allegorico-exegetical writings.] Then had followed 
a second work on ‘‘ The Allegories of the Sacred Law,” 
which, as it grew in his hands, was divided into separate 
tractates. As regarded his main object Philo had only 
| got as far as Gen. xx. (this is apparent from the contents 
of de Somniis, which, however, is also classed with 
the second great work of Philo. Eusebius speaks 
of five books de Somniis, of which only two have 
been preserved.) The work formed a kind of Homilies 
addressed to the circle of “initiated” Jews. On account 
of its length and for other reasons, these tractates were 
subdivided and abbreviated. Ewald considers that this 
work comprises all in Richter’s ed. from vol. i. p. 60 
(ed. M. i. p. 43) to the end of vol. iii. (that of M. i.), as 
well as the little tractate de Deo (ed. R. viii. pp. 409-414; 
A. ii. pp. 613-619). The third large work of Philo was 
‘ chiefly intended for heathen readers and bore the title: 
On the Life of Moses and on his Laws. This work con- 
sisted of a “‘ Life of Moses,”—originally intended to com- 
prise four, but compressed into two books; then of 
treatises on three kinds of Oracles of God, viz. (1) de 
Mundi Opificio (ed. R. i. pp. 4-56) ; (2) on the unwritten 
laws, as embodied and presented in the lives of the seven 
patriarchs: Enos, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph. Of this only the tractates on Abraham 
and on Joseph have been preserved (ed. Richter, iv. 
pp. 4-113); (3) An explanation of the laws, with various 
supplemental tractates, comprising all in ed. Richter, 
iv. p. 246—v. p. 217 (ed. M. ii. pp. 180-407). To them 
must be added as a twofold supplement the de Praemiis 
et poenis and the de Hxecrat. (ed. R. v. pp. 219-257). 
The other tractates of Philo Ewald regards as detached 
and occasional. We cannot enter into further details ; 
only remarking that, besides those which in their present 
form are in some sense fragmentary, at least 21 tractates 
of Philo seem wholly lost. 
= Perhaps the most untenable arrangement is that 
into theoretical; writings [Haggadana] and practical 
[Halachana] to which Grossmann adds as a third divi- 
sion: a genus mixtum. 
> I have here followed generally the arrangement of 
Zockler in Herzog’s Real.-Encykl. xi. pp. 638, 639. 
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consulted.© After a general Introduction in 
which the criticism of the text, although only 
from the then standpoint,’ is discussed, Miiller 
gives the text of the tractate which is followed 
by a very full commentary.] ; 

2. Historical Treatises [mostly commentations 
on Genesis, although with frequent references to 
other parts of Scripture]. They are also called 
allegorical or genealogical, and comprise the 
following: (2, 3, 4), Sacr. Legum Allegoriae, 
three books (I. Gen. ii. 1-16; II. Gen. ii. 17— 
iii. 7; IIL Gen. iii. 8-19), a most important. 
work—apparently incomplete in our present 
text. It is closely connected with, De Mundi 
Opif. (as appears even from the words on the 
title: wera Thy Eanuepov) ; (5) De Cherubim et 
de Cain (Gen. iii. 24; iv. 1); (6) De Sacrificio- 
Abelis et Caini (Gen. iv. 2, 3); (7) Quod de- 
terius potiori insidiari soleat (Gen. iy. 8-15). 
These form vol. i. in ed. R. and extend in ed- 
M. to i. p. 225. (8) De Posteritate Caini silt 
visi sapientis (Gen. iv. 16-26); (9) De Gi- 
gantibus (Gen. vi. 1-4); (10) Quod Deus sit 
immutabilis (Gen. vi. 4-12); then four tractates. 
on the history of Noah: (11) De Agricultura 
Noe (Gen. ix, 20); (12) De Plantatione Noe (Gen.. 
ix. 20, specially stated to be a second part of the 
treatise); (13) De Ebrietate [temulentia] (speci- 
ally marked as preceded by another tractate now 
lost, on Gen. ix. 21-23); (14) Resipuit Noe, sew 
de Sobrietate (Gen. ix. 24); then (15) De Con- 
fusione Linguarum (Gen. xi, 1-9); next five 
treatises on events in the life of Abraham : (16) 
De Migratione Abr. (Gen. xii. 1-6); (17) [here 
begins ed. R. iii. ed. M. i. p. 473] Quis Rerum- 
Div. Heres sit (Gen. xv.); (18) De Congressu- 
quacrendae eruditionis gratia (Gen. xvi. 1-6) ; 
(19) De Profugis (Gen. xvi. 6-14); (20) De 
Mutatione Nominum (Gen. xvii. 1-22); then (21,. 
22) two tractates on dreams: Quod a Deo mit- 
tantur Somnia. From Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. ii. 
18) we learn that there were five books on 
Dreams. Those preserved seem to be Books II. 
and III. Our Lib. i. De Somn. treats of the dream 
of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 12, and following, xxxi- 
11-13); lib. ii. of those of Joseph and Pharaoly 
(Gen. xxxvii. xl. xli.), Then comes (23) (with: 
which vol. iv. ed. R. and ed. M. vol. ii. begins :) a. 
Life of Abraham: the conception and treatment 
sufficiently appearing from the title, Vita Sapi- 
entis per doctrinam perfecti, sive de Legibus non. 
scriptis, hoc est de Abrahamo. This, as appears. 
from the introduction to De Josepho, had been 
followed by similar lives of Isaac and of Jacob— 
tractates now lost. Then follow (24) Vita virt 


© Miiller’s synopsis arranges the tractate into an Intro- 
duction (§ 1, 2); then follow Part I. on Gen. i. or the 
Hezaemeron (§ 3-29), with interpretation of the number 
7 according to Gen. ii. 1-3 (§ 30-43), and an epilogue 
(§ 44, 45) according to Gen. ii.4-6. Part II. (§ 46-60), 
treats of the creation of the visible man and of the fall 
(Gen. ii. 7; iii. 24). Conclusion and retrospect (§ 61). 

4 Miiller gives preference to the Munich Codex of 
the 14th century, which he styles A, and would have us 
decide in most cases for the readings common to the 
ed. princeps of Turnebus (Paris, 1552, and, with some 
additions, 1553) and the Codex A (Munich) which he 
regards as representing the oldest and most authentic 
text. Where these two differ, he would give the pre- 
ference to that reading which is supported by other 
MSS. Lastly, he prefers Turnebus to the MSS. of 
Mangey. 
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Civilis, sive de Josepho, and (25, 26, 27) three 
books De Vita Moysis, hoc est de Theologia et 
Prophetia. 

3. Writings on the Mosaic Legislation (very 
unreasonably arranged both in the Paris ed. and 
in those of Mangey and of Richter), viz. (28) de 
Decalogo ; (29) de Circumcisione—the arrange- 
ment is Philo’s (comp. the introduction to each 
of these tractates—but it may have opened the 
work de specialibus legibus, which, according to 
Eusebius was arranged into four Books). Next 
we have (30, 31) two books De Monarchia 
(on the First Commandment); (33, 34, 35, 
36) four tractates connected with the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Commandments, and bearing 
the general title De Specialibus Legibus, viz. on 
the Third Commandment, De Jurejurando et 
Religione (commonly quoted as De Spec. Leg.) ; 
on the Fourth Commandment, De Septenario, 
with the supplemental De Festo Cophini (basket 
of first-fruits) ; and on the Fifth Commandment, 
De Parentibus colendis ; (37) a treatise De Speci- 
alibus Legibus on the Sixth and Seventh Com- 
smandments (Philo inverts that order, and treats 
also of cognate subjects); (38) another treatise 
De Specialibus Legibus on the Eighth, Ninth, 
and Tenth Commandments. With the latter he 
most skilfully connects the laws about forbidden 
meats.° Then (89) De Judice, (40) De Justitia, and 
(41) De Creatione Principum follow in the regular 
order of things. These are (according to Philo’s 
own statement) succeeded by a treatise De 
Tribus Virtutibus, now divided into three trac- 
tates: (42) De Fortitudine, (43) De Caritate, and 
(44) De Poenitentia. Somewhat loosely joined 
to the Philonic treatises which we possess, but 
evidently inwardly connected, is the group of 
three tractates referring to Ley. i—vii.: (45) 
De Praemiis Sacerdotum et Honoribus, (46) De 
Victimis (de Animal. idon, Sacrif.), and (47) 
De Victimas Offerentibus. With these should 
probably be connected: (48) the brief tractate 
De Mercede Meretricis' (on Deut. xxiii. 18). It 
tis not easy to find an exact place for the short 
tractate (49) De Laxecrationibus (on Deut. xxviii. 
33). Possibly it may fit to (53) De Praemiis et 
Poenis. This tractate is (in its introduction) 
described as following on the Cosmological, the 
Historical, and the Legislative writings, and is a 
wetrospect in which the rewards and punish- 
ments are traced from the time of Enos and 
Noah. 

B. Philosophical Writings. 

(51) Quod omnis probus liber sit (an apolo- 
getic tractate) addressed to Theodotus, and which 
states that it followed and was the counterpart 
of another tractate which dealt with the con- 
werse proposition to that now discussed.’ Part 
of this tractate Ewald finds in the treatise 
(52) De Nobilitate. Then follow (53) De Vita 
Contemplativa (although this might be regarded 
as partly historical); (54, 55, 56, 57) four books 
Quaestionum et Solutionum earum quae in Genesi 
sunt (exegetico-allegorical and philosophical) ; 
458, 59) two books [sermons] Quaest. Solu- 


e Commonly the part on the Tenth Commandment, 
together with what is connected with it on forbidden 
meats, is made a separate tractate: De Concupiscentia 
ted. R. v. pp. 133-146). 

#£ This tractate is also mentioned by Eusebius (H. £. 
di. 18.) 
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tionumque eorum quae sunt in Lxodo; (60, 61) 
two books. De Providentia ; (62) De Ratione 
quam habent etiam bruta Animalia [de Deo? 
De Mundo? De Incorruptibilitate Mundi? ? } 

C. Political Writings. 

At present these comprise: (63) Jn Flaccum 
and (64) De Virtutibus et Legatione ad Caium. 
According to Eusebius (Hist. Lecl, ii. 5) this work 
had consisted of five books. Of these the first, 
second, and fifth are lost. If we suppose the 
present work Ad Caium to have formed Book IV. 
then the fifth book (which is otherwise also an- 
nounced as a continuation of the Ad Caium) 
may possibly have formed together with Book 
IV., an independent work: “On the Virtues ” 
(Euseb. H. ZH. ii. 6). Ewald supposes that in 
early life Philo had written an apologetic work, 
entitled Hypothetika, or “On the Jews,” of 
which he regards the quotations in Eusebius 
(Praepar. Evang. viii. 5, 11—7, 20) as frag- 
ments (comp. ed. R. vi. pp. 176 sqq.). 

If, in conclusion, it be asked from which of the 
tractates of Philo insight may most readily be 
gained into his system, we would name in the 
first place: De Mundi Opificio, De Abrahamo 
(for allegorical interpretation), De Josepho (for 
practical philosophy), and De Vita Moysis. To 
these should however be added, as scarcely less 
important, the tractates De Legum Allegor., De 
Somniis, and De Decalogo, 


VI. Standpoint of Philo: his Allegorical Method. 


What has hitherto been stated regarding 
Philo and his system cannot be properly under- 
stood, nor yet his special views appreciated, 
without some account of his own mental de- 
velopment and of the method by which he traced, 
or placed, his own ideas in the sacred Scriptures. 
The fundamental view of Philo was that true 
theology was conditioned by a comprehensive 
philosophical knowledge, by means of which the 
new Platonico-Pythagorean philosophy was to be 
combined with the old Jewish faith of Revelation. 
The method which he employed for this purpose 
was, as we know, the allegorical. We also 
recall that, while Jewish and Grecian teaching 
were equally to be considered as true, the latter 
must be subordinated to the former as con- 
taining only partial truth. But as regards this 
incompatible alliance, the common Greek saying 
that either Plato philonised, or Philo platonised, 
really embodies the condemnation of the whole 
system. 

This co-ordination of Greek philosophy with 
the Old Testament, appears from the very out- 
set. Moses is described as having reached the 
very summit of philosophy, but yet as having 
learnt from the [Divine] oracles the most 
numerous and important principles of nature: 
(de Mundi Opif. § 2). It is in the same spirit 
that Philo severely blames those who, having 
higher enlightenment, neglected the outward’ 
observance of the Mosaic laws, such as of the 
Sabbath, or of circumcision. This, chiefly, as 


& Zeller, w. s. pp. 340, 341. As we here generally follow 
Zeller and Siegfried (Philo von Alexandria) special 
acknowledgments have not been repeated. For the same 
reason only the principal proof-references will be given, 
and these as sparingly as possible. For others we must 
refer readers to the above two works. 
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it appears to us, on account of its detrimental 
influence on others, but also because the obsery- 
ance of the outward might tend to the good of 
that which was within, just as care for the body 
was needful for the health of the soul (de Migr. 
Abr. § 16). In accordance with this reverence 
for the letter were the views which Philo enter- 
tained about inspiration—although, as in Rab- 
binic Judaism, Moses was exalted above the other 
Biblical writers (Vita M. iii. § 23). But they 
had all been impersonal, passive instruments of 
inspiration, and the same also held true of the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, in which 
the translators had been Divinely “ prompted ” 
(Vita WU. ii. § 5-7), Hence the severest punish- 
ments had descended on scoffers of even minute 
statements (de Mutat. Nom. § 8). Accordingly 
Philo rests all his teaching upon the Old Testa- 
ment, although the special meaning which he 
finds in certain words and particles of the sacred 
text may often be due rather to the exigencies 
of his system than to his idea of inspiration.” 
But by the side of this we have the other, or 
Grecian, side in Philo. He was so conversant 
with Greek literature —historical, poetic and 
philosophical—that it had entered into his 
mental being, and become part of it’, If he 
appeals to the seven sages of Hellas, to the 
Magi among the Persians, and the Gymnosophists 
among the Indians (Quod omnis prob. lib. § 11), 
he is specially enthusiastic as regards his own 
philosophic teachers, Empedocles, Parmenides, 
and Xenophanes are little short of divine (de 
Provid. ii. § 42); they, with Zeno, Cleanthes, 
and others, are a holy assembly (u. s. § 48); 
the Pythagoreans are described as most sacred 
(icpéraros Olacos), and philosophy as of equal 
weight with a divine oracle (Q. 0. p. 7. § 1), 
while Plato is “the great,” and Hellas, the only 
true “mother of men.”* In accordance with 
Jewish and Rabbinical views, Theology was indeed 
considered the centre and climax of all, but then 
philosophy formed part of, and led up to, it. 
Therefore although Moses was incomparably the 
superior among philosophers, yet in a sense he 
was only primus inter pares. To the objection that 
the heathen myths were full of absurdity, profa- 
nity, and immorality (de Prov. ii. § 34-39), Philo 
replies that even if their writers were in these 
respects blameworthy, it would be as absurd to 


h The latter is the view of Zeller. 

§ Grossmann (Quaestiones Philoneae, p. 5, nota 5) 
enumerates 65 as ‘‘Graeci scriptores a Philone laudati.” 
Comp. also Siegfried, pp. 137-139. Siegfried traces Weo- 
Pythagoreanism in the fundamental dualism of the 
system of Philo: in his views of God, of the Divine Reason 
pervading all, and the Divine powers in the Kosmos; 
Stoicism ; in his views of the Logos a mixture of Pla- 
tonic, Stoic, and Neo-pythagoream teaching ; in his views 
of matter Platonism and Stoicism ; of creation, specially 
Platonism ; in his symbolism of numbers Pythagorean- 
ism. In Psychology he traces the influence of Stoic 
elements (in the division of the soul according to eight 
powers); of Platonic elements (in the trichotomy of 
reason, courage, and desire); of Aristotelianism (as 
regards the nourishing, sentient, and reasonable soul) ; 
of Neo-pythagoreanism (as regards the body as the 
source of all evil), and, finally, again of Platonic teach- 
ing in regarding the essence of the soul as an efflux 
of the Divine. In Ethics Philo is chiefly under the 
influence of Stoicism. 

% See the extravagant language about Hellas at the 
close of § 109, de Provid. ii. 
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speak ill of them as of our fair world for the 
nuisances which it contains. But, in truth, our 
estimate of these myths was not correct. Each 
of them was an allegory, and had a deep spiritual 
meaning (which Philo presently sets forth in de- 
tail), which those “theologiahs : ” Empedocles, 
Parmenides, Xenophanes, had taught in plain 
language (u. s. § 40-42). This, although Philo 
speaks in terms of strong reprobation of the 
heathen—even Greek—notions about the gods, 
just as he does of atheistic and materialistic 
views (de Decal. § 12, 13, and especially § 14). 
All these he denounces as not only ignorance 
(&yvoiw), but endless error (rAdvos dvjvutos), 
and the greatest impiety (4céBeia 4 peylorn), 
which should even be visited with punishment at 
the hands of the magistrates, since such men 
loved darkness rather than the brightest light 
(de Monarch. §§1, 7), And yet withal Philo 
seems not only to trace some of the myths (such 
as those about Herakles) to a background of 
historical fact, but even in platonic fashion to 
regard the planets as divine (Oclais yap picecw 
nrlov xa cedhyns, Philo apud Bus. Praep. Dv. 
viii. 14, 50).! 

The solution of the various difficulties which 
must have suggested themselves to a Jew in his 
acknowledgment and reception of heathen philo- 
sophic truths lay, as previously stated, in the. 
view that the heathen philosophers had ulti- 
mately drawn from Jewish biblical sources, or at 
least that they had come to the same conclusions, 
which, however, had been anticipated. by Moses. 
The latter—in regard to the leading principle of 
the philosophy of Heraklitus as to the existence 
of opposites in nature, which was found already 
in Genesis (Quis rer. div. s, her. § 43 ™). Zeno 
had actually derived certain of his ethical 
views from the history of Jacob and Esau (Gen. 
xxviil.), and in general the laws of Moses had in-. 
fluenced all nations, barbarians as well as Greeks 
(de V. Moys. ii. § 4), But it would certainly 
have been impossible to prove what was the 
fundamental idea of his system: the identity of 
the truths of philosophy with those of Revela- 
tion, and the priority and superiority of the 
latter, if the Scriptures had been interpreted 
only in their literal sense. It was necessary to 
regard the latter as an allegory, and to ascertain 
their higher meaning, at least to the initiated, 
In truth, it would have been derogatory to 
Scripture to have understood it only in a literal 
sense. It was not only that the law, as in 
Ex. xxii. 26, would in its bare letter seem poor 
and even open to objections (de Somn. i. § 17), 
—but occasionally the letter would give no 
meaning. Not that it was to be discarded: 
but it was only the body, while the allegorical 
meaning was the soul. If in Numb, xxiii. 19, 
pa AS eS ay ee ae ee 

1 His condemnation of speaking ill of the heathen 
deities is, however, based on the need of general respect. 
for the appellation of God (De V. Moys. iii, § 26), while 
his attribution of the fate of the three despoilers of the 
temple of Delphi, not to accident (casu) but to the 
judgment of God (De Provid. ii, § 28) may be set down 
to his general views. 

m Socrates sive @ Moyse edoctus sive ex rebus ipsis 
motus (Quaest, in Gen. ii. § 6); Heraclitus... a theo- 
logo nostro mutuatus, although additis immensis 
disque laboriosis argumentis (uw. s. iii. § 5), in another 
passage (w. s.iv. § 152) even: Heraclitus a Moysefurtim 
dempta lege. 
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we read that “ God is nota man,” and in Deut. 
i. 31, that He was as a man, the former ex- 
pressed the absolute truth in regard to His 
teaching, while the latter referred to what was 
needful for the instruction of the many™ (Quod 
Deus immut. § 11). In another place, comment- 
ing on the same two passages, Philo speaks of 
the full truth which is opened to the wise, and 
of the accommodation granted to the foolish, in 
which he includes all anthropomorphisms and 
all representations of God’s anger, or of the 
instruments which He used against the wicked 
(de Somn. i. § 40). It follows indeed from. his 
views on-inspiration that all the narratives of 
Scripture were to be absolutely received, and all 
its laws to be literally observed. But this oc- 
casionally necessitated rationalistic suggestions 
on the part of Philo, such as that Moses had 
seen a fair form in the bush, and that its flames 
became articulate speech. But there was deeper 
truth also of which the letter was the allegory. 
Thus the manifestation and communication of God 
in fiery flame meant that the oracles of God are 
to be accurately understood and tested as gold 
by the fire, and that as fire both gives light and 
burns up, so those who obeyed God’s commands 
had the light and would live for ever in it, 
while the disobedient were set on flame and 
burnt up by their appetites (De Decal. § 11). 
On the other hand, Philo also not infrequently 
indulges in tasteless and tedious effusions, such 
as in the stilted speech which he puts into the 
mouth of Jacob when he hears of the loss of 
Joseph: (De Jos. § 5), or in the lecture which 
Joseph. is made to deliver to Potiphar’s wife, 
which, we should imagine, would have ex- 
tinguished the most ardent passion (u. s. § 9), 
or in the address which Moses gives to the 
Midianite shepherds, and which, to our mind 
unaccountably, led them to discover from his 
looks and words that he was a prophet, and 
hence to retire before the daughters of Jethro 
(We V. Mos. i. 10). The historical tractates of 
Philo contain many such prosaic stories, speeches, 
and moralisings. Along with these Philo also 
introduces not a few embellishments and addi- 
tions to the Biblical history, found also in Rab- 
binic tradition.° Although he was undoubtedly 
acquainted with Hebrew,? yet he probably de- 
rived these not from Rabbinic teaching, but in- 
directly, from what was floating about among 
the Jews, and universally received, as dating 
perhaps no one knew whence, nor from how long 
ago. 

ott were impossible here to give a detailed ac- 
count of the application which Philo made of his 
method for eliciting the allegorical meaning of 
Seripture—often ingeniously and attractively, 
still more frequently in a manner and with re- 
sults most extravagant.1 Yet he did not proceed 
in a quite arbitrary manner, but kept in view 


n This also accords with Jewish views. 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 

© For a fuller account of Philo’s Jewish training and of 
the correspondence between his interpretations and the 
Haggadah (of which a summary is given in the Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1. 1.) we refer to 
Siegfried, pp. 142-157). 

P This is denied by Mangey, though on very in- 
sufficient grounds, 

4 A number of instances are collected by Zeller, w. s. 
Pp. 348-350. 


See Life 
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some of the Stoic rules of allegory, and probably 
also many of the Jewish Haggadic canons. Still 
we cannot persuade ourselves that he always alle- 
gorised on definite rules.’ So to speak, his only 
system was his system. He allegorised when he 
could—when the text suggested its possibility ; 
and he allegorised when he must, when the text 
would otherwise have seemed to him incongruous. 
This necessity of his system accounts for the three 
rules, in accordance with which (as Siegfried 
supposes) Philo in certain instances wholly dis- 
carded. the literal for the allegorical meaning of 
a passage, viz. when the former seemed to in- 
volve what was unworthy of God (in Philo’s 
view); or else when the text presented insur- 
mountable difficulties; or, lastly, when Scrip- 
ture itself seemed to point to an allegory.* On 
the other hand, Philo also allegorised whenever 
he could by dint of ingenuity find some deeper 
meaning for what was written, especially when 
that deeper meaning could be substituted for 
what to a'Grecian mind might seem trivial and 
superficial, or difficult in the letter of the text; 
and also when by such allegory he could foist upon 
Scripture his own philosophical views; or when 
it suggested some symbolism that had been used 
by his Greek or his Jewish teachers. To one 
or other of these the twenty-three rules can be 
reduced, by which (according to Siegfried) Philo 
was wont to trace the allegorical under the 
literal meaning of a passage. Even the number 
of these rules would render it difficult to believe 
that he had always consciously kept them in 
view. And when he speaks of “canons” (de 
Somn. i. § 15), and of “laws of allegory ” (de 
Abr. § 15) this does not necessarily imply (as 
Siegfried suggests) a reference to certain definite 
rules, but rather that there were rules and 
laws in accordance with which allegorical in- 
terpretation was necessary. 

At the same time it may be well, for the better 
understanding of Philo’s writings, to group 
his allegorisms according to certain points of 
view. What here first impresses us is that Philo 
so often occupies ground similar to that taken in 
Jewish Rabbinic interpretations. It is so, when 
he finds indication of a special meaning in every 
word and sentence which, strictly speaking, 
might seem superfluous. Thus such a duplica- 
tion as ‘Abraham, Abraham,” conveyed a mean- 
ing of its own, So did an apparently superfluous 
expression, such as “ Dying’ thou shalt die” 
(Gen. iis 17), or the reiteration of what had 
been stated before, as when (in Gen. xvi. 3) 
Sarah is once more styled Abraham’s wife, 
which was intended to show that, despite his 
union with Hagar, Sarah was still his real wife. 
But whereas Rabbinic interpreters would have 
made exegetical use of all this, or else applied 
it in a moral sense, Philo found in such cases 
indication, not of an exegetical or moral mean- 
ing, but of a quite different kind of teaching of 
which the letter was an allegory. Thus in the 
ease of Sarah and Hagar the lesson was (as 
previously explained) about the relation of 
encyclical knowledge to true wisdom (De Congr. 
quaer. crud. gr. § 14). More arbitrary, but still 


x This is the view of Siegfried. 

§ Siegfried has illustrated the application of each of 
these three canons by a selection of apt and striking 
examples. 
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Jewish, is it, when different expressions that oc- 
cur in connection with the same person are sup- 
posed to indicate a special meaning, as when 
Laban is once called the Syrian, and at other 
times Rebecca’s brothert; or when: an alle- 
gorical meaning is elicited, by an arbitrary 
change in the punctuation of a sentence, or in 
the relation to each other of words in the same 
sentence. Decidedly Jewish is also the attach- 
ment of a specific meaning to the choice of one 
word rather than another among synonyms 
(such as when in Gen. ii. 8, we have émAace, 
which referred to“ the earthly man,” while the 
expression érolnoe, in Gen. i, 27, referred to 
the “heavenly ” man (Leg. Alleg, i. 12, 16). 
. This canon gaye large scope for allegorising, and 
Philo made frequent and very ingenious use of it. 
Still more ingenious were the allegorical inter 
pretations based on a play of words, such as 
also occur in Rabbinic writings. Thus Philo 
explains (in De Sacrif. Ab. et Caini, § 34) the 
direction in Ex. xiii. 13, to exchange the first- 
born of an ass for a young sheep by a twofold 
word-play : dvos, ass, and mévos [onus] labour; 
and again, mpéBaroy, sheep, and mpoBalvewy, to 
advance forward—the latter word-play being 
expressly referred to by Philo, the former clearly 
implied in the collocation of the words. And 
the meaning of the allegory was: exchange all 
labour for improvement. But the meaning of 
the alternative—that, if the firstling of an ass 
was not exchanged, it was to be ransomed—was: 
if you are not able to exchange labour for im- 
provement [if your nature does not advance by 
your labour], then give up your labour. We 
are still on Jewish ground when we find an 
allegorical meaning sought in adverbs and prepo- 
sitions, or even in parts of a word, Thus, very 
instructively, Philo infers from the particle 
“after” in Gen. i. 27 (God made man after 
the image,” not “the image ”), that the “ hea- 
venly”’ man was only a copy of the image of God, 
or of the Logos—the “heavenly” man serving 
in turn as model for the “earthly” (the mind 
in us), which was therefore only a third image 
of its Maker (Quis rer. div. her. § 48). Perhaps 
this, as indeed some of the previous principles 
of interpretation, can scarcely be called alle- 
gorical" It is otherwise when, for example, 
Philo allegorically derives from the particle ed 
in evAoyhow (“I will bless them,” Gen. xii. 2) 
this meaning, that God gives to the wise man 
the Logos who is worthy of praise, the particle 
ed always referring to virtues (De Migr. Abr. 
§ 13). Again, wide and varying allegorical 
application could be made of this other prin- 
ciple, that a word or an expression might be 


* This is certainly conveyed in De Prof. 8, 9. 

« I have nevertheless ranked them among the alle- 
gorical canons, because I have here followed Siegfried, 
from whose store of illustrations I have selected those 
given in the text, after having verified and examined 
them in detail. But the caution, given in the text, will 
show that all is not to be set down.to « allegorising,” 
and that our remarks about the “system” on which 
Philo proceeded are justified.’ 

x It may be worth while giving, by way of illustra- 
tion, from the section previous to that just quoted, the 
following ingenious allegory : If in Deut. xxiii. 1, 2,4 
eunuch and the son of a harlot are excluded from the 
congregation, this really referred to the exclusion, on 
the one hand, of an atheist, on the other of a polytheist. 
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taken in one or all the meanings of which it was 
capable, nay, that for this purpose it might 
even be slightly altered (as in the accents or in 
the breathing). Yet this was also one of the 
most common modes of Haggadic interpreta- 
tions—although (we repeat it) not for allegoric 
teaching. Thus Philo finds in the simple ques- 
tion, rod ef; (“ Where art thou?” Gen. iii. 9). 
no less than four different meanings (De Leg. 
Alleg. iti. 17), First, by altering the accent to 
mov, it would mean: Thou art somewhere—that 
which is created is in space and place, but God 
is not in any place, as-Adam seemed. to imagine 
that God was walking in the garden and sur- 
rounded by it. Secondly, it would be a call to 
the soul to consider how, instead of wisdom and 
good, it had chosen ignorance and vice. Thirdly, 
viewed as a question, the answer might be in 
the negative: “Nowhere,” indicating that the 
soul of the wicked had no place of rest to go to, 
hence he is also said to be &romos. Or fourthly, 
the answer might be positive and hortative: 
“Hear, where I am”—where those are who see 
not nor hear God, who are destitute of wisdom 
and virtue, and who tremble, Again, very . 
Rabbinic are the attempts to trace a deeper 
meaning in the choice of a peculiar expression, 
or in the use of a number, or of a tense. Illus- 
trations of each of these may prove instructive. 
As regards the first, Philo’ imagines that the 
use of the expression “one day,” instead of “ the 
first day,” in Gen. i, 5, had this meaning, that 
it described, not the visible creation, but the 
“intelligible” and incorporeal kosmos, whose 
nature was “monadic” (De Mundi Op. § 9). 
In regard to the strange use of the plural in 
the account of the creation of man (Gen. i, 26), 
Philo “conjectures” that God had assistants 
in it on account of the “mixed nature” of 
good and evil in man, the good alone being 
traceable to Him, while the evil must be im- 
puted to His other assistants. Conversely, the 
singular number in Abraham’s address to the 
three angels (Gen. xviii. 3) showed that it was 
only a threefold appearance of one substance. 
But the allegory of the whole narrative is 
remarkable, It was really the vision of God by 
the soul. This vision was at one time of one, 
at another of three. In the middle was the 
Father of all, called in Holy Scripture 6 dy. 
On either hand were the two most ancient and 
most near potencies: at His right hand the 
“Creative Potency ” (aommrimy Stvauis), at His 
left the “Royal” or Governing “ Potency ” 
(BaciArkh Sbvauis)—the former Qeds, the latter 
kUptos. Now the highest vision was that of the 
soul quite purified, when, discarding all num- 
bers, even that of “two,” which was nearest to 
the unit, it rose straight up to the Absolute,’ 
which was free from all mixture or combination, 
6 éy. Next to it was the vision of God through 
the “Creative Potency” (when man knew God 
through His works in creation); while the third 
was that through the “Governing Potency ” 
(His Rule)—when man knew God in His provi- 
dential government. Thus, after all, it was 
only the threefold appearance of One—hence 
the use of the singular number in Gen. xviii. 
3 We Abr. §§ 24, 25). To all this we may 


y Like the Revised Version—and with little better 
Treason. . 
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add that yet another indication of allegorical 
meaning was found in the use or the absence 
of the article, For & @eds was God. Himself, 
Geds was the Logos (de Somn. i. § 39). 


Nor is this all. In Rabbinic interpretation, if 


an inference had been drawn as to a special 
meaning in one passage, that meaning might 
henceforth be applied in all cases. We notice 
the same rule in Philo. Again, the position 
of a word relatively to what preceded or fol- 
lowed yielded allegoric teaching. Further, it 
was, in Philo’s view, culpable negligence to 
overlook the significance of an omission, Thus 
the omission of the word “son” at the birth 


of Cain, although the first in the generation of 
men (Gen. iv. 1), while it occurred at that of 


Seth (iv. 25), showed that Cain was a disposition 
of the soul. Similarly, if Er was called wicked 
(Gen, xxxviii. 7) without any reason being 
assigned for it, it meant corporeity, while, when 
Noah was declared righteous without assignment 
of reason, it pointed to the significance of his 
name—that the righteous had rest. Nor can 
we wonder if the converse rule also was applied, 
and a special meaning seen in strange designa- 
tions or names. ‘Thus, if “Bethuel,” “the 
daughter of God,” was the father of Rebecca, 
its allegory was that Wisdom ever virgin had 
indeed a feminine name but a masculine nature, 
and hence could beget Rebecca—perfect virtue 
(de Prof. § 9). 

We get beyond Jewish modes of interpretation 
when we come to the symbolism of numbers 
‘which has at all times engaged thinkers, and 
of which Philo makes most ingenious use. As 
regards the symbolism of names, Philo occupied 
Biblical ground, since the significance of names 
is frequently indicated in the Old Testament. 
‘It need scarcely be said that this was. carried 
much farther in the Haggadah. . Philo here 
sometimes follows the lead of Scripture, some- 
times that of Jewish tradition, and at other 
times that of his philosophic teachers. But 
the importance of his use of that symbolisin 
lay in the application which he made of it. 
In the view of Philo “those who bear a name 
become allegorical representatives of definite 
characters, and in that capacity affect the whole 
history.” And this, although the same name 
wwas at times interpreted and applied by him in 
a manner quite different, and even opposite.* 
Sometimes Philo also gives a twofold Hebrew, 
or else a Hebrew and a Greek, etymology of a 
name, which again leads to manifold allegorical 
interpretations. We have left to the last Philo’s 
symbolism in regard to objects, because it 
admits of too extensive application to be other- 
wise than generally described. All four-footed 
animals, birds, and creeping beasts mentioned 
in the Bible, were allegories of conditions of 
the soul, of faculties, dispositions, or passions ; 
the useful plants were allegories of virtues, the 
noxious of the affections of the unwise—and so 
on through the mineral kingdom ; through 
heaven, earth, and stars 5 through fountains and 
rivers, fields and dwellings; through metals, 
substances, arms, clothes, ornaments, furniture, 
the body and its parts, the sexes, and our out- 


isi ie 


2 For further particulars and for illustrations, we refer 
to Siegfried, u. s. 
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ward condition. Thus all Scripture, and every 
event, and every person and object mentioned 
in it, became an allegory. This must suffice, 
chiefly by way ofsillustration, with only this 
added caution that, when we speak of accord 
with Rabbinic modes of commentation, it is not 
implied that either Philo or the Rabbis derived 
their views from each other. Such dependence 
may indeed have existed, either generally (in 
floating traditions) or specifically. But it is at 
least conceivable that the source of both 
streams had been independent of each other, 
since allegorical and Haggadic interpretation 
naturally flow in the same direction, as the 
experience of all ages and schools has shown. 


VII. The System of Philo. 


What has just been explained in regard to 
the method of Philo will be useful in such study 
of his system as can here be attempted. So far 
as possible his views shall be presented in his 
own words. 

A. TuroLocy.—It has perhaps not been suf- 
ficiently noticed how earnest and how intensely 
Jewish Philo is in his Theism. The assertion of 
the Being of God, as against Atheism and Poly- 
theism (that against Pantheism is perhaps rather 
a sequence of his system), is repeated in almost 
every tractate. It is supported by well nigh 
every argument which has since been brought 
forward in its favour, and set forth with an 
enthusiasm of personal conviction that shows 
how vital this point was to Philo, and often 
with an eloquence that carries us away. And, 
indeed, without it Philo would not have had 
any standing within Judaism. But beyond this, 
his views about God form the foundation of his 
practical theology. They also lead up to his 
conception of that contemplative life which Philo 
regarded as the highest object—as alike true 
wisdom, true life, and true holiness. 

We have to keep this always in mind, since 
from the first Philo also introduces another 
principle, apparently antagonistic to that just 
referred to, and yet quite as fundamental to his 
system. For Philo would remove God far away 
from all contact with everything that exists 
(placing Him almost in contrast with it), until 
the Divine Being stands out in unapproachable 
light, and this alone can be predicated of Him 
that He is 6 &y. There are two poles around 
which the system of Philo moves, alike in its 
speculative and in its practical aspect: the in- 
finite separateness of God and the evil of matter. 
And yet, although the one is the outcome of 
Platonism, while the other touches Stoic ele- 
ments, the two are really so connected that we 
might regard the Philonic view of God as the 
source and matrix of his whole system. And 
this view of God might seem to him not Platonic 
only. The Old Testament also had taught the 
infinite elevation of God, and the Judaism of 


a We cannot deny ourselves quoting this beautiful 
allegory of Philo’s (which has in so many ways been 
appropriated without acknowledgement): oxidy 5€ Kai 
dréypappov ths avOs émoudyns avaBidcews Tov iarvov 
[somnum futurae olim resurrectionis umbram et simili- 
tudinem—ex vers. Mangey], Phil. Fragm. ed. R. vi. 
p. 229. Ina somewhat different form, we have this in 
Ber. R. 17, where sleep and death, dream and prophecy, 
the Sabbath and the future life are grouped together. 
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Philo’s time had declared His Name Jahveh to 
be ineffable. Besides, the whole tendency of the 
pre-Philonic development had (as will have been 
noticed) been in the same direction. We recall 
here the persistent and consistent efforts to 
remove all anthropomorphisms from the con- 
ception, and from the Biblical representations, 
of God. That such infinite distance of God was 
compatible with closest nearness to man, even to 
the extent of personal condescension to the hum- 
blest, and the dwelling in and with such: this 
constituted the highest teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, the sublimated essence of its spirituality, 
quite plainly indicated indeed in the Pentateuch, 
but brought out with increasing clearness by the 
Prophets and in the Psalms. Yet the apprehen- 
sion of this element required spiritual sym- 
pathy, spiritual responsiveness—we had almost 
said, spiritual kinship. But Hellenism possessed 
not that kinship. Nay, in a sense, its intel- 
lectual apprehension of God and, though the 
expression seems to involve contradiction, such 
intellectual spirituality as that of Philo, were 
really contrary to it. It was necessary to have 
been “born of God,” to open one’s heart to its 
influence, in order to be in sympathy with it 
(comp. St. Matth. xi. 25). And so in this, as in 
all other respects, the New Testament has brought 
perfectness. St. John also (i. 18), as well as St. 
Paul (1 Tim, vi. 16) taught the unapproachable- 
ness of God, but their teaching led up to the 
Gospel-message by which the seeming contrast 
was for ever removed. And in the New Testa- 
ment also, we must take leave to say, there is a 
vein of Asceticism, as regards the evil of the 
flesh and of the material; but that evil is not 
absolute, only relative and conditional, and its 
Asceticism aims after the subjection and trans- 
formation of the material, not its utter rejection. 

1. God—It has been said, and with truth, 
that the views of Philo in regard to the Deity 
are mainly of a negative character. But this 
was one of the necessities of his system. To his 
mind there might, as before indicated, seem such 
fundamental agreement between those negative 
descriptions of God in the Old Testament—with 
its ineffable Jehovah—and his philosophic 
teachers, as would make the latter only the more 
dear to him, and prove the kinship of their philo- 
sophy with his ancestral faith. But, assuredly, 
greater heresy could not have been spoken in 
Philonic ears, nor yet views more contrary to 
his system expressed, than when St. Paul preached 
his Gospel of Him” Who was manifested in the 
flesh (1 Tim, iii. 16), and St. John of the Son of 
God manifested that He might destroy the works 
of the devil (1 John iii, 8). For the funda- 
mental principle of Philo’s theology was that as 
God was neither in time nor space, so no quali- 
ties of any kind could be attributed to Him (He 
was Grows). Hence no Name could be given 
Him (&ppnros), nor was He within the compre- 
hension of man (dkatdAymros). Instructive 
statements in this direction have been quoted in 
some of our previous remarks. Many further 
passages might be adduced. We select only one 
as interesting in other respects also (De mutat. 
Wom. §§ 2-4), Philo begins by warning us that 
the 7d éy, which is equivalent to the 6 dy, 
FE TINIE SLITS ETP COS 
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in this respect of ‘the mystery.” 
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cannot be comprehended by man. Nor is it to 
be wondered (ei 1d dy GvOpdmois axatddnmrov), 
since even the mind in us is not knowable. It 
follows that no proper name can be given to 
Him who is “ the Being in tcgth ” (7@ bvT. mpds 
adAnOeav). The “Iam that I am,” meant that 
His nature was “to be, not to be spoken forth” 
(clvon mépuna, ov AéyeoOu). But the appellation 
Lord had been conceded to man: “Lord the God 
of three natures [in us—by]: instruction, good- 
ness of nature, and practice ” (askesis), of which 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were respectively the 
symbols. If we read that the Lord appeared to 
Abraham, it was not He who is the great cause 
of all that became manifest, but one of His Po- 
tencies, “the Royal Potency,” which bore the 
name Lord—not 7d 6v, but «épios. And the ex- 
pression “I am thy God,” was not used properly, 
but in a figurative manner, as God was not in 
relation to anything, and this alike before and 
after the creation of the universe, Again— 
matter was that which was defective, even evil, 
and hence there was absolute contrast between 
it and God. We have already seen what special 
meaning we must attach to the expression, that 
God made man “after” His image. Similarly, 
we recall how all such affections on the part of 
God, as anger and the like, were to be regarded 
as an accommodation toa lower standpoint, as 
well as what lessons in reference to God were to 
be learned from the words to Adam: ‘ Where 
art thou?” Remote from all matter which was 
finite, composite, not really being, God was the 
great Monad, the unmingled and unmixed One, 
It would be difficult to determine whether it was 
this contrast with all that was created, or the 
principle that God could not be compared to: 
anyone, and that attributes could not be ascribed 
to Him, that had led Philo to describe God as 
quite above all the notions which we can connect 
with either virtue, knowledge, the good, or the 
beautiful (De Mundi Opif. § 2). Probably his 
philosophy would lead him to that conclusion, 
while his Jewish belief would arrive through the 
positive conception of the infinite superiority of 
God at the negative description of Him to which 
we have referred. In the view of Philo God was 
the archetype of the beautiful, the alone perfect 
and blessed, the world-reason, He Who is every- 
where, beholds, and comprehends everything, 
yet is not comprehended by any. Above all, He 
is absolutely and eternally working, from Whom 
all springs and is set in motion, the constantly 
productive cause of all. Here then we have Stoic 
elements by the side of Platonism. But the tran- 
scendental perfectness of God was to be learned 
from those effects or manifestations of which He 
was the transcendental yet ever active cause. In 
this constant Divine causation® two properties 
stood out as fundamental: power and goodness. 
More especially was it the property of goodness.® 
This was also the highest and original impelling 
principle of Divine manifestation. And since God 
was eds, Philo gives this name also to the pro- 
perty of goodness. It was the quality of good- 


¢ It need scarcely be pointed out that there was here 
a contradiction in the system of Philo between God as 
absolutely outside the world, and God as innermost 
in it, the constantly active, creative cause of all—the 
Spacnmjptoy airoy (de mundi op. § 2). i 

4 The Rabbis also speak of this property of goodness. 
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ness to which alike the creation and the govern- 
ment of the world were to be traced. Yet 
only of that which is good in it, not of that 
which is evil. We have previously seen that 
God created only the souls of the good (de mu- 
tat. nom. § 4). So also in regard to His govern- 
ment. Only the good came from Him—not the 
evil, nor yet punishments, which His compas- 
sion, that outweighed His justice, sought to 
mitigate. ; 

2. The “ Potencies,” dvvdmes. The apparent 
contradiction between the entire separation of God 
from the world and the fact that He was the ever 
active cause of all was resolved by the doctrine 
of the Divine “ Potencies,” as intermediary beings. 
Here Philo could fall back, on the one hand, 
upon Plato’s archetypal ideas as the models of 
all the real, and, on the other hand, upon the 
Stoic principle of efficient or productive causes— 
the world-pervading reason of God, the potencies 
which, proceeding from Him, gave life and form 
and continuance to all. These two, then, Philo 
combined. When God would create the world, 
He recognised that there must be an ideal arche- 
type of every work, and He formed the super- 
sensuous world of ideas. But these ideas were 
not only models; they were also the productive 
causes, the potencies, which brought order into 
the material that existed, and to each thing its 
properties. The archetypal world then is also 
those invisible Potencies (Suv¢mes), which sur- 
round the Deity as His train, and by which He 
works in the world that which, owing to His 
separation from it, He could not otherwise have 
wrought.® The Potencies are the viceregents of 
God, His legates, and intermediaries to things 
finite. Here we come upon another of the diffi- 
culties of the system. On the one hand, these 
“Potencies ” were ministering spirits—what the 
Greeks called “¢demons,” and Moses “ angels ”— 
and as such to be invoked. On the other hand, 
they were “ideas,” Potencies of which the higher 
always included the lower, and they existed only 
in the Divine thinking (De Mundi Opif.§ 4). 
Besides, it was God Himself who in His Potencies 
was present inthings. If, therefore, these “ Po- 
tencies ” are undoubtedly presented by Philo as 
“‘hypostases,” yet they have not any true per- 
sonal subsistence. Here his philosophy and 
theology are hopelessly at issue. In Philo’s 
system the dvvduers must be in God, on ac- 
count of his views about the world, and yet 
they must be different from God, on account of 
his views about the Deity. 

The same unclearness prevails in regard to 
the origination of these Potencies. They can 
scarcely be called emanations from God, except 
by way of “a figurative description of a process, 
of which Philo himself had not formed a clear 
conception,” 

3. The Logos.—The number of the “ Poten- 
cies” may be described as indefinite—since each 
‘Divine operation might be attributed to a 
‘separate one, or else several subsummated under 

one Potency. Among them, as previously 
stated, two: “goodness” and “power,’’ stood 
out separately and supremely. We haye already 
spoken of these as “the creative ” and the 
“governing” Potencies, and seen that God is 
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e We are here chiefly following the analysis of 
Zeller. 
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represented as standing between them. But the 
Logos, who is the manifestation of God, must 
be viewed as alike the combination and the 
source of these Potencies. We mark here once 
more the same inconsistency as before in regard 
to a hypostasis, which yet has not any personal 
subsistence. In truth the reasoning of Philo 
is wanting in logical precision. His definitions 
are only illustrations—perhaps for that very 
reason attractive to some minds, but unsub- 
stantial and unsatisfactory. They tell as not 
what a thing is, but what it is like. Even 
in this respect there is a radical difference 
between the Logos of the fourth Gospel and 
the Logos of Philo. We feel assured that, as 
might be expected from the circumstances of 
time and place, there is frequent and marked re- 
ference to the system represented by Philo in 
the writings of St. Paul, but especially in those 
of St. John. For this must have been the pre- 
yailing mental direction among the educated and 
enlightened—the impressionable, in the Greek- 
speaking Diaspora. The Apostles must have 
been brought into constant contact with it. All 
the more striking therefore is it that St. John 
also sets forth as primal the doctrine of the 
Logos, But the Apostle deals with it not, like 
Philo, in illustrations, but—if not in definitions, 
which were impossible—in definite propositions, 
which clearly mark, not only the Personality 
of the Logos, but His relation to God, to the 
world, and to man. 

On the other hand, the Logos of Philo is full of 
difficulties, contradictions, and perplexities. It 
is He in whom the intelligible world had its 
place (De Mundi Opif. § 8). Indeed that intel- 
ligible world (vontds sdcuos) is no other than 
“the Logos of God already making the world.” 
Again, “It is evident that the archetypal seal 
which we say is the intelligible world, is itself 
the archetypal model, the idea of the ideas, the 
Logos of God” (w. s. § 6). Further, the Logos, 
who sums up all the Divine Potencies, is also 
the intermediary between God and the world. 
In one of the strangest passages Philo, comment- 
ing on Ex. xiv. 19, tells us that the Father gave 
to the Archangel and most ancient Logos to 
stand on the confines of the two and to separate 
between God and creation. He is at the same 
time their bond and their separation. He is 
also both a suppliant with God on behalf of men 
and the ambassador who brings to them the 
commands of the Ruler—in which gift He 
rejoices. He is neither uncreated as God, noi 
created as man, but in the midst between these 
two extremes—a security to the Creator that 
man would not lapse into absolute revolt and 
disorder, and to the creature that God would not 
forsake His own work (Quis rer. Div. her. § 42), 
Thus He is, on the one hand, the representative: 
of God to the world, the interpreter (épunveds) 
of His will and the executor of it, while, on the 
other hand, He is the suppliant for men (the 
ixérns and rapdkAnros), even their High Priest. 
Here we might seem to have reached not only 
a personality, but even a Divine personality, 
although one subordinate, a kind of second God. 
But we soon discover that what is meant does 
not represent anything real, but is only once 
more figurative or illustrative of this, that the 
connection between God and the world is not, 
and cannot be, direct, but must be indirect and 
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mediate. Thus, so to speak, the Logos of Philo 
is a medium of disjunction, the Logos of the 
New Testament one of conjunction; in Philo 
at is because God is so far, in the New Testa- 
ment because He is so near; in Philo the Logos 
is an unreal, in the New Testament a real and 
essential Personality. Hence, if Philo calls 
Him the first-born Logos, and even “the Name 
of God,” it is as the oldest of His “angels,” 
the great archangel of many names—a Son 
only in the sense in which we all may be 
such (de Confus. Ling. § 28). This appears 
still more clearly when the Logos is called the 
eldest son in contradistinction to the world as 
the younger son (6 uev yap Kécpos obTos vewb- 
tepos vids Geov,. Quod Deus sit immut. § 6). 
We now know what value to attach to it when 
Philo, designating the Logos as the shadow of 
God, tells us that He had used Him us the 
instrument in making the world. He himself 
explains it by adding that this shadow, and 
as it were model, is the archetype of all other 
things (De Leg. Alleg. iii. § 31). In point of 
fact the Logos is identical with the Wisdom of 
God, viewed as a quality. This is expressly 
stated (Leg. Allegor. i. § 19). The Logos is 
therefore not a Personality, but the relation in 
which God stands to the world—or rather it is 
both and yet not either: though certainly not a 
Person in the New Testament sense, or in regard 
to which we could speak of either co-ordination 
or subordination to God. Indeed we can scarcely 
think of the Logos irrespective of creation, of 
which he is alike the archetype, the model, and 
the pervading spirit. After all then the Logos, 
like the patriarchs, is only an allegory.® 

B. Cosmotocy.—Little requires to be here 
added to our former remarks. In estimating 
the views of Philo on this subject we must keep 
in mind the dualism which is fundamental 
to his system. Only what was good in the 
world was due to God—life and perfectness; all 
evil—imperfectness and death—must be traced 
to another source. That source was matter. 
Very instructive here is a passage in which the 
doctrines of Stoicism are put in the mouth of 
Moses. That greatest philosopher, we are told, 
had learnt that there were two principles: an 
active and a passive one (8pacrfpioy atriov and 
awa@ynrindy), The former was the infinite Reason 
—as previously stated—unadulterated and un- 
mixed, superior to virtue, to knowledge, to the 
good, or the beautiful. The passive principle 
was matter, inanimate and incapable of any 
motion of its own (&Wuxov kal axlynrov é 
éavrov). But set in motion, fashioned, and 
endowed with life by the vos, it became the 
Kosmos (De Mundi Opif. § 2). The source 
of the ddvapyis by which the world was made, 
was—as we remember—the goodness of God. 
God would impart of the good of His nature 
to matter [here specially designated “the sub- 
Stance,” ovata] which had nothing good, but 


t In a remarkable passage (de ebriet. §8) Philo speaks 
of the Creator as the Father, Knowledge being the 
mother, and their offspring the world, designating the 
latter as “the only” and “beloved” “Son” (roy povov 
Kai ayamnrov aiaOnrov vidv). 

© We cannot here attempt to institute a comparison 
between the Logos of Philo and the Memra of the Tar- 
gumim. For this we must take leave to refer the reader 
4o the analysis in The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
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was capable of becoming everything. In itself 
it was without property (&ro.os), without life, 
without arrangement, full of disorder and con- 
fusion, But it was transformed by the active 
impartition of the Divine. Yet this, not equally 
to all things, but to each in the varying measure 
of its capacity of receptiveness (de Mundi Op. 
§§ 5, 6). 

Without pausing to distinguish what in these 
views is of Platonic, and what of Stoic origin,® 
we mark that in sucha system the idea of 
Creation had no place. The world was not created 
but formed! (by the instrumentality of the 
Logos) by the separation (the Logos as rouevs) 
and then conjunction (the Logos as decpuds) of 
what formerly had been chaotically mixed up. 
Only the forms of what exists, not the matter, 
came of God. Yet the world had a beginning: 
but it would not pass away. Of time—which 
could not be older than the world—we must 
not speak in connection with creation, and the 
Mosaic account indicated the order of rank, 
not of time. As the world had been formed, so 
was it sustained by the constant activity of God. 
It was therefore a kind of continued creation. 
From creation we derived one evidence of the 
Being of God [the physico-theological argument]. 
Our world was in this respect like the gates 
into a city, like the first round of the ladder up 
toheaven. For a work so artistically, beautifully, 
and wisely arranged could not have originated 
of itself. Yet other evidence came from the 
mutability of all things, which therefore could 
not have originated of themselves but by the 
Immutable One, who alone could sustain them. 
Before passing from this, we must notice that 
here also there was contradiction. For the 
principle of Philo ea nihilo nihil fit was in con- 
trariety to this other, according to which matter 
was really the ph dy.* Yet the physico- 
theological evidence for God, was, although 
the readiest, not the highest. That which should 
cuiefly be aimed after was direct apprehension 
and contemplation of God by the soul. Nor 
should we here omit at least to mention the 
evidential connection between the earthly and the 
heavenly which Philo found in that symbolism of 
numbers, derived from Pythagoreanism, of which 
he made such frequent and strange application. 
Of Philo’s views on physical questions it is not 
necessary to speak. They were those of the 
philosophies of his age. Like them Philo re- 
garded the stars as living beings, endowed with 
reason, and wholly virtuous without capability 
of evil (De Mundi Opif. § 24). Accordingly he 


h See here Zeller, pp. 386-388. 

i And yet there is contradiction to this also when we 
read (De Somn. I. § 13, end) that God, Who begat all 
things, not only brought them to visibleness, but also 
made that which formerly had not been (aAAa Kot & 
mporepov ovK Hv érotngev), being not only the Former 
but also Himself the Creator (ob 8quoupyds pévov &AAG 
Kal Ktioms avros wy). The objections of Zeller to the 
inference, that Philo here taught actual creation, do not 
seem to me conclusive. 

k But Dahne (i. pp. 171, 172) ingeniously suggests 
that in the following we should substitute ob« dy for 
ph ov: Gomep yap ex Tod my ovros ovdev yiverat, ovd’ cis 
70 wn ov pOeiperar (De Incorrupt. Mundi, § 2). But 
this must be taken with the reservation as to the 
genuineness of the tractate. 

1 For a summary see Zeller, pp. 391, 392. 
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designates them the “visible Gods” of whom 
aha are “the most holy abode” (u. s. 

7). 

C. AnrHRopoLocy.—As all the parts of the 
universe were full of living creatures, so was 
the air. It was the abode of incorporeal souls. 
Among them those that were nearest the earth 
and lovers of the body descended upon earth 
and were joined to mortal bodies (De Somn. i. 
§ 22). The body like a river draws the soul into 
a whirlpool from which only few are saved 
by that spiritual philosophy, that teaches them 
to obtain the inheritance of the imperishable 
life in the presence of God (De Gigant. § 3). But 
the other souls, whose dwelling was higher up, 
were never entangled by love of the earthly, and 
always served the Father of the world (De 
Somn. u.s.). These souls that hovered in the 
air the philosophers called demons, but Scrip- 
ture angels, because they reported (SiayyeAAovat) 
the behests of the Father to the children and 
the necessities of the children to the Father (De 
Somn, u.s.; De Gig. § 24).™ The evil angels 
were simply evil souls. By its origin, and irre- 
spective of those sensuous parts which cling to 
it through its union with the body, the soul 
was connected with God. It was one of those 
¢ Potencies ” or emanations which in their origi- 
nal condition were called angels (demons) and 
formed parts of that of which the Logos was the 
whole. But here also we must properly under- 
stand Philo. In the original formation of man, 
he tells us, God had used no other model (wapd- 
devyua) than His Logos (De Mundi Opif. § 48). 
But all the succeeding generations of men were 
always inferior, being farther removed from God, 
the original former of the first man. So there 
was ‘constant degeneration (wu. s. § 49), Adam 
had been the first citizen of this world. As 
every city, so the world had a constitution which 
was the right reason of nature, or more exactly 
the established order (@ecpds), the Law of God. 
But of this city and polity there must have been 
citizens before man, These could only have been 
the reasonable Divine natures (Aoyiral Octo 
gveeis), some of them incorporeal and “ intel- 
ligible,” others not destitute of bodies such as 
the stars (wu. s. § 50). With this constitution 
and with these beings the first man had been in 
complete harmony. Every man then was in re- 
spect of his reason kindred with the Divine 
Reason, Logos, being an impression, or fragment, 
of that happy nature. As regarded his body man 
represented every element and every thing in 
nature (wu. s. § 51). In another place Philo de- 
scribes “reason” (vods) as an image of the 
‘Divine and invisible Being, a coin stamped and 
impressed with the seal of God, of which the 
eternal Logos was the xapaxrnp (De Plant. 
Noe § 5; comp. also the passage in Quis rer. div. 
her. § 48, previously quoted)" The rational soul 
then was not formed immediately after God, 
but after the Logos. ‘This “reason” (voids), 
“the soul of the soul,” had come to man from 
without, from God (De Mundi Op. § 21). In 
the system of Philo “reason” was equivalent 
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m In De Somn. all this is connected with Jacob's 
vision of the ladder; in De Gigant. with the marriage 
of the sons of God with the daughters of men. 


n All these explanations turn on the Kar’ eixéva of 


man’s creation in Gen. i, 27. 
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to that “spirit ” (mvedua), which had been in- 
spired from above, and was of Divine substance 
(Quis rer. div. her, § 38), But we had within 
us really a twofold nature: “animal and man.” 
Each of these had its cognate faculty: the 
“ zootic” (irrational), by which we lived, and 
the “ reasoning,” which made us rational beings. 
Irrational beings (animals) shared with us the 
“animal” faculty, but not the purely rational. 
part, which was of God, who was the source of 
the most ancient Logos. The seat of the animal 
soul was in the blood. But the rational soul 
or “ spirit” which had emanated from the 
supreme fountain, was the témos and yapaxrip 
of the Divine ddvauis. Moses had called it “ the 
likeness of God,” to shew that God was the 
archetype of the “ rational” nature, and man the 
imitation and the copy. As stated, all this re- 
ferred not to the animal part of the soul but 
to “reason,” which was the “spirit ” breathed 
into man, and of His own Divine Nature (idfov 
Geidrnros) (Quod deter. pot. insid. §§ 22-24). 
While the “spirit ” was thus the direct outcome 
of the Divine, the animal soul was (since its first 
creation) due to generation, to the omépua, which 
passed from the lowest stage (és, such as the 
bones) by motion to that of gvots (plant-nature, 
as the hair and nails), and into animal nature— 
the moist parts of the sperma forming the limbs 
and other portions of the body, and the airy 
parts of it the animal soul, with its two chief 
powers: nutrition and sensation (De Opif. M. 
§ 22; de Leg. all., ii. 7). The peculiar proper- 
ties of the spirit were intellect and freedom 
of the will (Quod Deus sit immutab. § 10). 
And yet for all this spiritual nature, we are told 
in another place, that the soul was an efflux 
of that aether of which the heaven and the 
stars were formed? Before time began the 
souls had been without body in undisturbed con- 
templation of God (De Gigant. § 7). To this 
Gen. i, 27 referred, which described the creation 
of “the heavenly man” (&vOpwros ovpdvios). 
He was the archetype (“ after the likeness of 
God”)—not an individual, but a species, and 
hence neither male nor female (&vOpwmos yeviKds). 
But when joined to the body the heavenly 
became the “earthly ” (yhivos) [de leg. all. i, 12 ; 
ii. 4], Standing between the mortal and im- 
mortal, man was himself a little world—a 
microcosm—the noblest of all creatures. Yet 
far beneath purely spiritual essences, and in- 
deed (as we have seen) not created by God 
alone, but with the assistance of demiurges 

Only when the soul was freed from the body 
would those who had liberated themselves 


© Zeller refers to the difficult question of the relation 


of this Divine Pneuma to the “ Potencies,” especially 


tothe Logos. He holds that, as God only acted upon the 
world through His Potencies which were summed up 
in the Logos—and never directly—the Pneuma could 
not have been a second principle by the side of the Logos, 
but must be regarded as either one of the Potencies in 
the Logos, or else as only another aspect of the Logos, 
although not one peculiar to Him. Zeller decides in 
favour of the latter view, and thinks that Philo under- 
stood by Pneuma spiritual substance generally, as ex- 
tending from God to rational beings through the medium 
of the Divine Potencies. 

P Quis rer. div, her. § 57. Zeller shows that we have 
here an attempt to combine the Stoic view about the 
substance of the soul with the Aristotelian about aether. 
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from its sway, return to-the enjoyment of the 
higher life—the vods alone, not the lower parts 
of the soul, having share in it. But for those 
that were bound by the love of the earthly, a 
kind of migration of souls was in store (De 
Somn. i. § 22). In connection with the recent 
controversy about the views entertained at the 
time of Christ as to punishment and its duration 
we mark‘ that in Philo’s view those who had 
been wholly subject to the violent and incurable 
disease of earthly wickedness would have to 
bear their misery, “ being to all time shamefully 
cast out into the place of the wicked” (uéxpu 
Tod Taytds aidvos a0dvara oKopakiobeyTa eis 
aoeBayv x@pov, De Cherub. § 1), there to en- 
dure unmitigated and everlasting misery. And 
even the wicked of Jewish descent are consigned 
to “Tartarus and deep darkness” (rdprapoy ra) 
820) oxdros, de execr. § 6). 

The main point in the Psychology of Philo 
lies in his distinction between reason and 
sensuousness, between the reasonable and the 
non-reasonable, the immortal and the mortal 
part of the soul. With this, however, the Stoic 
views about “ presentation ” [by means of sensa- 
tion (¢ayracta) and “impulse ” (dpuf)] are con- 
nected—the former being sensuousness affecting 
reason, the latter reason affecting sensuousness. 
And yet both were attributes of the animal soul! 
In another passage Philo speaks of three attri- 
butes of it: perception, presentation, and im- 
pulse (atc@nois, paytacta, spun), giving the 
Stoic definitions of them (Quod D. sit immut. 
§ 9). In yet another place we read (in connec- 
tion with the symbolism of the number seven 
—that of the stars) of seven attributes of the 
soul: the five senses, the vocal organ, and the 
generative power (de M. Opif. § 40). Again, 
Philo speaks of the “male” and the “ female” 
soul, of which the one devoted itself exclusively 
to God, the other to things created (De Leg. 
Spec. ed. Rich. v. p. 103, § 32). Lastly, we 
mark, on the one hand, the Platonic distinction 
of “reason” (Adyos), “ courage,” and “desire ” 
(u, 8. p. 185, towards the end)—and, on the other, 
the Aristotelian of the nourishing, sentient and 
rational soul.’ If from all this unclearness we 
turn to what constantly emerges in the system 
of Philo, we come back upon the fundamental dis- 
tinction and separation of sensation and reason. 
But sensation is that in the soul which is most 
kindred to the body. It has its deep root in the 
body, as the vessel of the soul (rijs 8Aqs Wuxfs 
ayyel@, De Congr. erud. gr.§ 5). The body was 
“Egypt,” and this same allegorical designation 
indicated all the evil which came to us from the 
body.® Life in the body was real death, and death 
real life (De Leg. Alleg. i. at the close). The body 
was the prison-house. To come forth from it 
and from all sensuousness, was the condition of 
true life, and would be that of the better life 
hereafter. And this was the higher meaning of it 
when Abraham was led forth (Gen. xv. 5), and 
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4 For our present purpose it matters not what Philo 
may have derived from Plato (Zeller, p. 397, note 6). 

* Comp. Zeller, p. 398. 

® Zeller aptly notes that with Philo capt is only a 
realistic expression for “ body.” The distinction between 
the Pauline and the Philonic use of this term must be 
evident. St. Paul distinctly and repeatedly marks that 
it is not the material per se which is evil. 
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when Isaac and Moses went forth (Gen. xxiv. 62; 
Ex. ix. 29; De Leg. Alleg. iii. §§ 13, 14). We 
have previously referred to the remarkable pas- 
sage (De Gigant. § 3), in which Philo speaks of 
the descent of the soul into the body as into a 
river, whose whirlpool carriéS*away the many, 
while only few swim on the top, and afterwards 
return to their original habitation. These were 
they who, giving themselves to wisdom, died to 
the bodily life. And (w. s. §§ 7-9) those “angels” 
who had allied themselves to the daughters of 
man were the wicked who pursued various 
pleasures. Accordingly the spirit of God would 
“not remain among men for ever, because they 
are flesh.” But all this was chiefly due to our 
inseparable connection with the flesh (§ 7), 
which was the great hindrance to the growth 
of wisdom. True, participation in earthly things 
Was necessary in our present condition. And 
here applied the warning of Ley. xviii. 6. So 
far from voluntarily approaching the pleasures 
of the body, we must ever seek entirely to 
alienate ourselves from them, looking upon such 
things as riches, glory and bodily strength as 
being really the greatest evil (uéyorov kardv).* 

From what has been said, it will be inferred 
that Philo strongly maintains the universal sin- 
fulness of man. It is deeply interesting, that 
he always introduces it in connection with the 
need of sacrifices. If the entrance of the soul 
into the body was due to love of the sensuous, 
the connection between soul and body must lead 
to constant sin. Sin was congenital to every 
man, however good he might be. It was 
involved in his being born (De Vita WU. iii. § 17). 
Commenting on Gen, xvii. 1, Philo shows that 
it was impossible to get rid of every stain of 
sin, or wholly to eradicate its evil; on which 
account we ought not to look for any perfectly 
good man in this life (De mutat. nom. § 6). But 
all this is not to be taken quite absolutely. 
While Philo declares that no man from his birth 
to his end lived without fault (whence, except 
for His mercy, God might pronounce universal 
condemnation), yet he also guards himself by 
qualifying this declaration of universal sinful- 
ness by this addition: “Of himself” (wyGevds 
avOpdmay toy dad yevécews mwéxpt TeAcuTis 
Blov timraoror, e& Eavtod dpaydyros, Quod D. 
tmmut, § 16). Similarly, although he would at- 
tribute absolute sinlessness only to God, yet he 
adds that it might possibly be also ascribed to 
a God-like man (rdxa 8& ka Oclov avdpds, de 
Poenit. § 1). Whether this is to be regarded as 
a concession to current Jewish views, or must be 
traced to his exaltation of the Biblical heroes, it 
certainly modifies the statements of Philo as to 
the absolute prevalence of sin, And yet more 
important limitation does the doctrine of original 
sin receive. Commenting on Gen. xv. 16, Philo 
discusses the four ages of man, and ascribes to 
the child during its first seven years—before 
passion has developed in youth"—a pure nature 
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t All this, and more, is fully set forth in De Cherub. 
§§ 13-19, Beginning with a highly mystical allegorisa- 
tion of marriage—of that of Sarah, of Leah, of Rebekah 
(who is perseverance), and of Zipporah (winged and 
sublime virtue)—Philo makes an enthusiastic appeal 
for self-denial and the pursuit of wisdom. 

« But this is partly developed with the development 
of the body, the passions having lain hidden. 
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which he likens to a smooth tablet that had 
not yet received any indelible characters, whether 
of good or of evil (Quis rer. d.h. § 59), And 
the same view is even more strongly expressed 
when Philo declares that the soul of the infant 
has neither share of good nor of evil (4uéroxos 
oboe Exarépou, ayafod Te Kal Kaxod, de Leg. All. 
ii. § 15). 

D. Erutcs.—It will naturally be expected 
that in Ethics Philo should mainly follow Stoic 
teaching. Throughout he emphasises it that 
only one thing was to be desired and followed : 
the good, pure virtue (7d pdvoy elyar Td KaAddy 
ayabdv, de post C. § 39, end). We have seen 
that, according to Philo, all that was earthly 
was to be regarded as a necessary evil, of 
which man was to make use as little and 
as simply as was absolutely requisite for his 
life, while at the same time he was to aim 
after the entire uprooting of all earthly desires 
and affections.* In all these respects one of 
the most instructive passages is that in De 
Leg. Alleg. ii. §§ 17-19, where Adam serves as 
allegory of the mind, Eve of sensation, and the 
serpent of pleasure, and all that has been pre- 
viously said of the. influence of the one on the 
other, and of the need of renouncing pleasure 
is evolved from the history of the fall. But 
this is not all. Like the Stoics, Philo speaks 
of the four great virtues: prudence, temperance, 
courage, and justice. These were the four 
rivers—all branches of that generic virtue, 
which springs from Eden, the wisdom of God, 
which is the Logos of God, according to whom 
generic virtue was created (De Leg. Alleg.i. § 19). 
Similarly we have an allegorical explanation of 
the four kings against five (Gen. xiv. 1-9) be- 
ing the four affections: pleasure, desire, fear, 
grief, and again the five senses (De Abr. xli.). 
It would occupy too much space to follow the 
parallelism with Stoic teaching to its details.’ 
It is more important to notice where Philo 
breaks off from Stoicism. To the question, how 
man was to. get free from the power of the 
sensuous, Philo could not reply by directing him 
to himself. As a Jew he must have directed 
him for this to Ged. It was God who alone 
could plant or build up virtue in the soul (De 
Leg. Alleg. i. § 15). Nay, Philo goes beyond 
this into absolute Predestinarianism when he 
ascribes not only all good in man to Divine 
grace, but indicates that there had been an 
election for good even before any actual deed 
(De Leg. Alleg. iii. §§ 28, 27, 24), that God 
went forward to meet some souls (wu. s. § 76), 
and that to some He gave the grace of persever- 
ance (u. s. i. § 28). But from all this it followed 
that the main object of man must be to place 
himself in right relationship to God—not to 
follow his own ideas or views, but to aim after 
the contemplation of God. This, and this alone, 
was true wisdom. And with this final con- 
clusion Philo returned from Greek philosophy 
to his Jewish faith. 

Everything was to be regarded as subservient 
and secondary to this contemplation of God. 


x For details see Zeller, p. 403. Noteworthy passages 
also in De Somn. i. § 20, and the opening paragraphs of 
Book ii. 

y See here Zeller, whose order and lead we have 
generally followed. 
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Hence, although Philo insists with all earnest- 
ness on the duty of not leaving to the wicked 
the management of all political and worldly 
affairs which would lead to ruin, and on’ the 
duty of not withdrawing from all into solitude 
(De Prof. § 4), yet this was only for the present 
necessity, and asa kind of preparation for the 
higher life. We remember Philo’s bitter com- 
plaints at being drawn into the whirlpool of 
public affairs. Joseph, as the type of a man 
engaged in state affairs, appears in an unfavour- 
able light by the side of higher characters.” 
The same superiority belonged to Divine wisdom, 
as compared with all other knowledge. Philo 
treats of this in quite a series of paragraphs 
(De Congr. quaer. erud. gr. § 4, onwards). Not 
only are the encyclical sciences — grammar, 
music, mathematics, rhetoric, and dialectics 
(§ 4), and even astronomy, to which Philo 
assigns the second place (§ 10)—merely inter- 
mediate, subordinate, suited to the child-period, 
though they may lead up to the higher, but we 
remember the various allegorisms on this subject. 
Even philosophy is denounced as too often 
sophistry (§ 13), All such pursuits were as con- 
cubines compared with the true wife. We recall 
here what has been previously stated about the 
allegorical meaning of Hagar and Sarah, and 
about Philo’s own experience in bringing, as it 
were, all the offspring from such connections to 
theitrue mistress of his soul (§ 14). And in 
another discussion (De ebriet. §§ 40-49) Philo 
seeks to show the groundlessness and the danger 
of imagining that we can attain any true know- 
ledge by such studies. The human mind was not 
competent of itself to attainit in that direction ; 
1st, because of the darkness which here com- 
passed many objects (§ 41); 2ndly, because of 
the endless variations which occurred in things 
within our ken (§ 42); 3rdly, because of the 
varying judoements of men, nay, even of our own 
minds, on the same subject (§ 43); 4thly, because 
of our liability to mistake and the partialness 
of our knowledge (§ 44, 45); 5thly, because of 
the merely subjective character of our sensations 
(sight, taste, &c., § 46), of our knowledge (§ 47), 
and even of what was considered right or wrong 
(§ 48); lastly, because of the absolute differences 
among philosophers on metaphysics, ethics, and 
all else (§ 48). 

So then it was to God that mind and soul 
must turn, There only would we find true 
wisdom and true perfectness. But how was 
this to be attained? We have already seen that 
Philo sets before us the three patriarchs as 
symbols of the three types of wisdom and vir- 
tue: Abraham, of that. which has been ac- 
quired by instruction ; Isaac, of that which comes 
by natural disposition, and is innate ; and Jacob, 
of that through practice and discipline, askesis. 
Nor can we be in any doubt which of these Philo 
regarded as the highest. Lowest stood ashesis.- 
It implied a constant struggle against the 
hostile element, in which a man ever required 
to pause, take breath, and recoup his strength. 
Higher than this was the virtue which came by 
instruction. Here there was no arrestment, but 


z So very often. See among others the comparison 
with Isaac ‘the leader of the good and noble company,” 
‘the self-taught,” whose goodness was not acquired, 
but of bis own nature (De Somm., ii. § 2.) 
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continual advance. Yet both were only partial 
and progressive—mediate also, whereas that 
virtue which was innate was direct, immediate, 
and absolute (De mut. nom. §§ 10-14). This 
was the immediate gift of God. True wisdom 
also, in its highest and only real stage, was the 
direct. and immediate contemplation of God—not 
in His manifestations, but beyond all that is 
finite : in Himself. Weare here approaching the 
final difference, as it seems to us, between the 
system of Philo and the fundamental principles 
of New Testament theology. In the system of 
Philo forgiveness, reconciliation, and mediator- 
ship are ultimately not required ; they would, 
indeed, be wholly out of place. Nor yet is 
faith required for approach to God. Philosophy 
might tell us to recognise God by His works. 
But this were only to perceive God in His 
shadow. Better far to pass beyond all created 
objects, to know the Great Uncreated Himself, 
the Logos, and the Kosmos. This had been the 
difference between Moses and Bezaleel (De Leg. 
Alleg. iii. §§ 32-33). In another place (u. s. 
§ 62) Philo, using as illustration the difference 
between the health that comes to us from God, and 
that which is the result of medical skill, under- 
stands the latter of such good things as come to 
the soul through the “angels” (the individual 
“Powers ”) and the Logos—who is, as it were, 
the physician. But there are those who pass 
beyond the Logos to see God face to face, and 
are nourished directly by Him, and not by the 
Logos.* Nay, more than this—in a passage 
previously referred to (De Conf. ling. § 28) we 
are encouraged to advance to be adorned like 
“the firstborn Logos,’» the oldest of His 
“ Angels,” the great “ Archangel” of “many 
names.” Here then the Logos is no longer 
required—indeed, is left aside, Here also “the 
soul is shone upon by God as if at noonday,” 
“it is wholly and entirely filled with the ‘in- 
telligible’” light, and wholly surrounded by 
its brilliancy; it has hastened on beyond the 
perception of God’s highest attributes to that 
pure and unmixed unity, even to “the sight of 
the living God” (De Abr. §§ 24, 25). Led on by 
love as the guide of wisdom, the soul proceeds 
onwards beyond all that is seen, and heard, and 
known, to the purely “intelligible,” to the 
original “models” and “ideas” of what, even 
when perceived by the senses, is so beautiful. 
Then it is “seized with a sort of sober intoxica- 
tion,” a kind of corybantian mania, and yields 
to enthusiasm, by which it is conducted onwards 
to the highest summit of the “ intelligibles ” 
(7Gy vonray) till it seems to be reaching the 
great King Himself. And while it is eagerly 
longing to behold Him, pure and unmingled 
yays of Divine light are poured forth like a 
torrent so as to bewilder by their brilliancy the 
eyes of the understanding (De mundi opif. § 23). 
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a Very similar is the exposition of Jacob’s ladder 
(Gen. xxxiii. 12) on which the ‘‘ angels”’ descended, while 
to the perfect man applied Lev. xxvi. 12 (De Sommn. i. 
§ 23). Similarly also in De Migr. Abr. § 31, where we 
have a beautiful picture of the difference between the 
. teachings of philosophy, falsely so-called, as well as 
Sarna of pride, and the pure contemplation of 

od. 

> Bishop Lightfoot (Comment. on Ooloss. p. 146, 
col. 6) notes the Philonic use of mpwrdyovos instead of 
the Apostolic mpwrdrokos. 
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This was the ecstatic state in which our cor 


sciousness was merged and lost in the Divine. 
This was the real essence of ‘the trance,” such 


as that of Abraham (Gen. xv.); nay, of all pro- 
phetie inspiration—and all the Biblical heroes 
were prophets. For the prophet spake nothing 
of his own. In him the brightness of the Divine 
light had extinguished all human light (Quis rer. 
d. her. §§ 52, 53). Nor was this prophetic » 
inspiration confined to Biblical persons, nor yet 
to direct communications from God. Philo 
himself claims to have been frequently filled 
with Divine inspiration, in consequence of which 
he had learned to understand, and could inter- 
pret, what otherwise would have been unknown 
to him. ~ Thus, for instance, had he learned that 
in the one living and true God there were 
these two ‘‘ Potencies ” of goodness and govern~ 
ment (De Oher. § 9). And here lay the connect- 
ing point between direct Divine communication 
and our dreams, on which Philo so largely dwells 
in his classification of dreams (for example, in 
the opening paragraph of the second book de 
Somniis). But—and herein, surely, lies another 
fundamental difference from New Testament 
teaching—all this was only for the initiated, to 
whom Philo makes, as we have previously shown, 


his special appeal as against the common multi- 
tude (De Cher. § 14). 


E. Tur MrssIAH AND THE Last THINGS.® 


On these all-important subjects we shall 
naturally expect only the most shadowy state~ 
ments on the part of Philo. Indeed, belief in a 
Messiah may be regarded as foreign to the system 
of Philo, and only introduced from his Jewish 
theology. Even so, it affords strong evidence 
of Jewish Messianic expectancy at that period. 
At the outset we mark three points on which 
Philo fundamentally diverged from the faith of 
the synagogue, and still more from the teaching 
of the New Testament. First: considering his 
views as to the body, Philo could not look for 
any resurrection of the dead. Nor yet did he 
believe in a final judgment, nor in the destruction 
of the world. Secondly, the highest ideal of 
Judaism, in the view of Philo, was Moses, whose 
return in the body he could not have expected. 
Thirdly, it were impossible to conceive anything 
more opposed to his system ‘than the idea, that 
the Logos should ever become incarnate and 
appear in the flesh. And yet, for all this, ‘it 
cannot be seriously called in question that Philo 
expressed anticipation both of a personal Messiah 
and of a Messianic reign and kingdom, The 
two passages to which we here refer are in De 
Execrat. §§ 8, 9, and in De Praem. et Poen. 
§ 15 to the end, but chiefly § 19. In the first 
of these passages (at the close of the De Execrat. 
beginning with the end of §8), Philo tells 
us that after the general repentance and re- 
formation of Israel, a great change would come 
over their fortunes, Even those held in captivity 
would in one day, as at a given signal, be re- 
stored to freedom—their masters being ashamed 
to keep those in bondage who were so much: 
better than themselves. Then they all would rise 


© Comp. here, besides the works of Gfrorer, Dihne, 
and Schtirer, especially J. G. Miiller, d. Mess. Erwart. 
d. Juden Philo, and The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, vol, i. 
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ap “with one impulse,” and come from all the 
countries and islands whither they had been 
scattered “to one place pointed out to them” 
{similarly in Bemidb. R.11]. On their march they 
would be guided “by an appearance more divine 
than is compatible with the nature of man” 
(Eevaryoluevor mpds Twos Ocrorépas, 2) Kata prow 
avOpwmtyns Sews, u.s. § 9)—invisible to all 
others, but apparent to those that are saved. 
Besides, they would have three “ Paracletes ” to 
reconcile them to the Father: the goodness of 
Him on Whom they would call, the merits and 
intercession of “the Fathers,” and their own 
moral change. [It will be noticed that in all this 
Philo is substantially in accordance with ordinary 
Jewish views, nor can this more Divine than 
human apparition be identified with his Logos. ] 
Here then we have a previous state of banish- 
ment and misery, a miraculous deliverance, and 
a return to Palestine under the invisible, yet 
wisible, guidance of this human-Divine appear- 
ance. On the return of Israel to their land would 
follow the period of Messianic bliss. The ruined 
cities would be rebuilt; the desert inhabited ; 
the happiness of former times would be far 
exceeded, and wealth inconceivable would flow 
in upon each individual and on the community. 
All this, to the utter confounding of their 
” enemies, who had reviled them, ignorant that 
the former sorrows, due to Israel’s unfaithful- 
ness, had been intended as a warning to all men. 
But alike the religious reformation and the 
happiness of Israel would be never ending. And 
the passage appropriately concludes with what, 
to us at least, seems a reference to Is, vi, 13.4 
Even more detailed than this is the sketch 
of the Messianic kingdom in the series of para- 
graphs in De Praem. et Poenis. Once more we 
haye an allusion to what is evidently a favourite 
Messianic idea of Philo: the miraculous gather- 
ing together in one place, chosen by God, of all 
Israel, scattered to the ends of the world (§ 19, 
close). The sketch begins by a curious reference 
to the two classes of enemies which threaten 
men: wild beasts, and men inflamed by the 
selfishness of their passions. Philo connects 
. the two kinds of warfare thus caused, and looks 
upon the removal of the one as dependent on 
that of the other. . He expects that, when the 
passions of our minds shall be tamed, a similar 
change will pass over the wild beasts. They 
will first imitate the domestic animals, and 
then gradually learn to be the friends and 
companions of man. This somewhat realistically 
sketched picture represents “the future time,” 
when whatis “ good shall shine upon the world” 
(§ 15). The peace in nature would react on 
man, who would be ashamed in this to lag be- 
hind the beasts. But if exceptionally there 
should be war on the part of those who boast in 
their insolence, they would be repelled by a 
force far more powerful, so that a hundred 
would flee before five (Lev. xxvi.8). Some again 
would flee where no man pursued, so that their 
backs would be an easy target, and the whole 
army to a man be destroyed. For, adds Philo, 
_ freely quoting from the text of Numb. xxiv. 7, 
« A man shall come forth, heading an army and 


4 Miller holds that the Messianic description in this 
passage and in de Praem. et Poen. was based upon 
Dan. vii. 13, 14. 
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warring, who shall subdue great and populous 
nations, God sending the suitable assistance to 
the pious.” This, he explains, would consist of 
courage of soul and strength of body. Moreover, 
quoting Ex. xxiii. 28—those who were unworthy 
of a regular defeat would be opposed by swarms 
of wasps, and so be shamefully destroyed. The 
victory thus achieved would be permanent. It 
would lead to irresistible dominion, to the benefit 
of all who were its subjects, whether willingly 
[on the part of the Jews], or from fear or shame 
[the Gentiles], And temporal consequences also 
would follow, quite similar to those expected by 
the Rabbis in Messianic days: absence of disease, 
wealth, abundance without need of toil, a con- 
stant succession of harvests of the richest and best 
kind, boundless fertility of the soil, numerous off- 
spring, with entire absence of barrenness, and the 
like. As we compare all this with the Rabbinic 
descriptions and with those of the Pseudepigra- 
pha, we feel that, as regards the outward 
details of Messianic expectancy, Philo occupies 
the same ground as his Jewish contemporaries. 


F. Puiio’s vIEWS ON THE CANON OF 
ScRIPTURE.‘ 


1. At the risk of repeating what in part 
has been stated in another connection, we shall 
first place side by side the passages in which 
Philo expresses his views on Prophetic Inspira- 
tion. They are four in number. In the first 
(de Monarch. close of Book I.), he tells how the 
“prophet inspired” (apopytns Acopdpntos) to 
preach and prophesy was “possessed and in- 
spired” (éy@ovoiav) so that he did not compre- 
hend what he uttered, but that all his words 
proceeded as if from another prompting him— 
the prophets being the “interpreters of God,” 
Who made use of their voices as instruments to 
set forth what He pleased. Thus the prophet 
was actually possessed of God—he was passive, 
unconscious, and inspiration not only affected his 
mind but commanded his lips and his speech. 
Quite similar to this is the description in de 
Leg. spec. § 8 (ed. R. v. p. 122), where we are 
also told that, unknown to the prophet, his 
reasoning powers had left the citadel of his soul 
which the Divine spirit had entered, Who was 
making his voice to sound forth the prophecies he 
was delivering. In a third passage, after speak- 
ing of Abraham as inspired (év@ovcievros Kat 
Ocopophrov), Philo uses almost the same ex- 


© Comp. En. xlvi. 1, &c.; xviii. 2; Ixii. 7; Orac 
Book of Sibyll. iii, 236, &c.; 4 Esd. xii. 2. 

f The list of Scripture-passages bearing on this sub- 
‘ect, given by Mangey, is misleading. The question 
as to the Old Testament Canon according to Philo— 
or rather, from what parts of the Old Testament Philo 
nas quoted—has been fully and exhaustively treated by 
Cl. Frees Hornemann (Observ. adillustr. doctr. de Can. 
Vv. T. ex Philone), The results of his investigations 
were transferred, in condensed form, by Eichhorn into 
his Hinl. in d. A. Test. (vol. i. pp. 122-135), To remove 
from these lists all errors, and to supply omissions, it 
has been thought best to submit the matter to a fresh 
investigation, so as to adduce (with the exception of the 
Pentateuch) all the passages which Philo quotes from 
the Old Testament, and to indicate the Tractates in which 
he quotes them. Forthe sake of convenience the quota- 
tions are arranged in the order of the books in — A.V. 
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pressions about the prophet as being inwardly 
prompted, and struck and moved like an instru- 
ment to sound what God spake® (Quis rer. div. 
her. § 52). Lastly, although in more brief 
manner, substantially the same description of 
prophets is given in a fourth passage (de Praem. 
et Poen. § 9). : 

2. The Canon.—Although Philo described ‘all 
the prophets as “‘ God’s interpreters ” (épunvets 
Tov G¢ov,—Plato speaks similarly of the pocts), 
and designated their writings in terms which 
mark this in the strongest manner," yet a 
special distinction attached to Moses. This, 
in accordance with general Jewish opinion. 
And yet there is here also an exceedingly curious 
modification, if not contradiction, on the part 
of Philo. In de Vita Moys. iii. §§ 23, 24, Philo 
makes a threefold distinction even in the Mosaic 
books. In the first class he placed the sacred 
oracles “delivered in the person of God by His 
interpreter, the Divine prophet.” A second 
class consisted of those “in the form of question 
and answer,” while yet a third class comprised 
those ‘delivered by Moses in his character of 
Divinely prompted lawgiver, possessed by Divine 
inspiration.” The first class of oracles was too 
exalted to be adequately praised ; the second had 
a sort of human admixture: the prophet asking 
information and receiving instruction; while 
in the third Moses spoke as Lawgiver, God 
having given him a share of prescient power. 
This classification of inspiration seems to modify 
in an important manner the general views of 
Philo on the subject. It is further very re- 
markable that Philo ascribes the first and high- 
est class of prophetic inspiration (é« mpoodzrov 
Tov Jeov) not only to Moses but also to Jeremiah, 
whose special disciple he declares himself to 
have become (de Cherub. § 14, comp. with de V. 
Moys. iii. § 23). 

The quotations by Philo from all the five books 
of the Law are so frequent that it is impossible 
here to enumerate them, The book of Joshua is 
quoted (Josh. i. 5), as inspired in de confus. ling. 
§ 32, with which we must compare what is said 
concerning Joshua in de carit. § 2, The book of 
Judges (viii. 9) is quoted in de conf. ling. § 26, 
although without direct statement of its Divine 
inspiration, yet in a connection and manner which 
imply it. It is well known that the two books 
of Samuel and the two books of the Kings were 
anciently classed together as the four books of 
Kings. That Philo so classed them appears from 
this, that in Quod Deus sit immut., § 2,1 Sam. 
i, 114, is quoted as, from the first book of Kings, 
while (u. s. § 29), when citing 1 Kings xvii. 10, 
he refers to it as from the books of Kings (éy 
tais Baotrclais). If therefore in de ebriet. § 36, 
Philo quotes 1 Sam. i. 11, as “holy scripture,” 
while in paraphrastically citing the same yerse, 
or else 1 Sam. i. 28, he speaks of Hannah and 
Samuel as prophets (de Somn. close of Book I.), 
the inference seems warranted that Philo as- 
cribed inspiration equally to the two books of 
AR it IE ls Sahn SE ned WEE alae st 
- & In the same passage we also. find the curious state- 
ment, that-every good man is a prophet. t 

» For the various designations given by Philo'to the 
prophets (including Moses), and to their writings, see 
Hornemann, w, s.. saddle ot Biol « G 
. } This, I think, and) not y. 28; a8 is generally sup: 
posed. thee 
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Samuel and the two books of Kings. We have 
already adduced two if not three passages it 
which Philo quotes 1, Sam. i, 11, possibly i. 2S 
also, and certainly 1 Kings xvii. 10. We now 
add the following: 1 Sam. i™J4, 15, are quoted 
in de ebriet. § 36; 1 Sam, ii.'5, is quoted twice: 
in Quod Deus sit immut., § 3, and in de mutat. 
nom. § 25; 1 Sam. ix. 9, is quoted in Quod D. 
tmmut. § 29, in Quis rer. Div. her. § 15, and it 
de Migr. Abr. § 8; 1 Sam. x. 22, in de Migr. 
Abr. § 36; and 1 Kings xvii. 10 and 18 are 
quoted in Quod D. immut. § 29. 

The book of Ruth is not referred to by Philo, 
but it is only fair to suggest that it was included 
in the book of Judges. ; 

The books of Chronicles are quoted by Philo, 
viz. 1 Chron. vii. 14, in de congr. erud. gr. § 8- 
Possibly Philo may also have had 1 Chron. ix. 
17-19, in mind in de praem. et poen. § 13. Ezra 
and Nehemiah were anciently joined together. 
That Philo regarded the book of Hzra as forming 
part of another work, appears from the manner 
in which he quotes Hzra viii. 2, in de confus. ling. 
§ 28. And Neh. x. 38, may have been in Philo’s 
mind in de’ mut. nom. § 1. 

The book of Esther is not quoted by Philo. 
Job xiv. 4, is quoted in de mutat. nom. § 6. All 
the five books of Psalms are quoted, and repeatedly 
with express declaration of their inspiration. 
Thus Ps. xxii. 1 (A. V. xxiii. 1) is quoted no 
less than three times: in de agricult. § 12 twice, 
and once inde mut. nom. § 20; Ps. xvi. 1 (A.V. 
xxvii. 1), in de Somn. i. 135; Ps. xxx. 19 (xxxi. 
19) in de conf. ling. § 11; Ps. xxxvi. 4 (ALY. 
xxxvil. 4) is quoted twice: in de plant. Noé 
§ 9, and in de Somn. ii. § 37a; Ps. xli. 4 (A. V. 
xlii. 3) in de migr. Abr, § 28 [possibly Ps. 
xliii, (xliv.). in de conf. ling. § 12]; Ps. xlv. 5 
(A. V. xlvi:'4) in de Somn. ii. § 876; Ps. Ixi. 12 
(A. V. xii 11) in Q. Deus-immut. § 18; Ps. 
Ixiv. 10 (A. V. Ixv. 9) in de Somn. ii. § 37b3; Ps. 
Ixxiy. 9 (A. V. lxxv. 8) in Q. Deus immut. § 17; 
Ps. Ixxvii. 49 (A. Vi Ixxviii.) in de Gigant: § 4; 
Ps, Ixxix. 6 (A. V. lxxx. 5) in de Digr. Abr. & 
28; Ps. lxxix. 7 (Ixxx. 6) in de conf. ling. § 13; 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 11 (A. V. Ixxxiv. 10) in quis rer. 
Div. her. § 58; Ps. xciii. 9 (A. V. xciv.) in 
de plant. N.§ 7; Ps. c. 1 (A. V. ci.) in’ Q. 
Deus immut. § 16; and Ps. exiii. 25 [17] (exiv. 
17) in de Prof. § 11. 

From the book of Proverbs, which Philo as- 
eribes to Solomon (de r. er. gr. § 31), he 
quotes Proy. iii. 4, in de ebriet. § 20; Prov. iii. 
11, in de congr. er. gr. § 81; Prov. iv. 3, &e., in 
de ebriet. § 20; and Prov. viii. 22, 23, in de 
ebrict. § 8. 

From the book of Leclesiastes there is not any 
quotation, but the reasoning attributed to Abra- 
ham on the death of Sarah (in de Abr. § 44), 're- 
minds us generally of Ecclesiastes, and in one 
part specially of Eccles. xii. 7. The Song of 
Solomon is not quoted. by Philo. Fj 

Js. v. 7 is quoted as. prophetic inspired ut- 
terance in de Somm. ii. § 26; Is. xlviii. 22, in 
de mut. nom. § 31; and Is. liv. 1, in de execrat. 
§ 7. From Jeremiah we have three (or rather 
four) quotations, viz. Jer. ii. 13, is quoted in de 
prof. § 36; Jer. iii. 4, is quoted, with the pre- 
viously given description of the prophet’s highest 
inspiration, in de Cher. § 14’; 'and Jer. xv. 10, in 


k This probably included the books of Chronicles, 
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de conf. ling. § 12, and again with a variant in | 


§ 13. The book of Lamentations is not quoted, 
but it seems to have been included with the 
prophecies of Jeremiah. The only reference in 
Philo to the book of Ezekiel is of a peculiar kind. 
In de monarch. § 9, he explains the law as to 
the marriage of the high priest, as laid down in 
Lev. xxi. 13, 14. But in the following para- 
graph (§ 10) he adds certain details about 
ordinary priests not found in the Levitical Law, 
and which must be derived from Ezek. xliv. 22, 
although the passage is not expressly quoted in 
so many words. [And does not this concession 
to ordinary priests in the Priest-code of Ezekiel 
prove that it is of later date — the Law in 
Leviticus 2] 

Daniel is not quoted by Philo. . But we have 
seen that the picture which Philo presents of the 
Messiah and of Messianic caBeet is’ Lae based 
on Dan. vii. 13, 14. 

The twelve Minor Reopiiath are’ eorantiodly 
treated as one work. Attestation of some of 


them would therefore imply the reception of 


all in the Canon. But Philo expressly quotes 
from two ofthe minor prophets, and that with 
distinct. attestation of their Divine inspiration, 
viz.: Hos. xiv. 8, 9 in de. plant. N. § 33, and 
again in de mut. nom. § 24, and, lastly, Zechar. 
vi. 12 in de confus. ling. § 14) 

From this analysis it will be seen that the 
only books of which it may with certainty be 
affirmed that they are not referred to by Philo 
are Esther and the Song of Solomon. The 
reference to Heclesiastes is very doubtful, much 
more so than that to Daniel. 


3. The reader who will take the trouble of 


comparing the quotations of Philo from the Old 
Testament, above given, and still more’ those 
from the Pentateuch, with the text of the LXX., 
will be equally struck by the agreement, and 
by the number and character of the divergences, 
between them. The latter'(to which alone we 
here refer) are the more remarkable when we 
remember that Philo regarded the LXX, version 
as inspired. These divergences between the quo- 


tations of Philo and our present text of the LXX.' 


seem to-establish that sometimes that text dif- 
fered from'ours ; at other times Philo seems to 
quote from memory or he quotes pavaphras- 
tically; or he-emendates. the LXX. from the 


Hebrew; or ‘he quotes freély ;\ or he combines’ 
two or more of these peculiarities of quotation. | 


But the general! impression left on the mind 
is the marked accordance in these. respects be- 
tween the mode of quotation by Philo and that 
of the: New Testament writers, In another 
place™ we have shown that this free mode of 
Targumie quotation was. in ‘general use among 


the Hebrew-speaking Jews at the time of 


Christ. It is’ ‘now clearly established by an 
examination of! Philo that the same was the 
case with the Greek-writing Alexandrian Jews. 
The peculiar mode of Old Testament quota- 
tion by the New Testament writers is therefore, 
so far from being an objection, entirely in 
accordance with the established practice of that 
time. Cerri: 


1 The references ‘in Quaest. im Gen. } 100, ‘are pro- 
ably to Numb, xiv: 9, and Ps, Ixxxi. 15 (Vulg.). But 


-we possess the Tractate only in Latin translations 1 /\ | 


m Life and Times of Jésus the Messiah. 


‘corruptions in the text of Philo. 
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While the quotations previously given will 


‘enable the student to institute the comparison 


and verify the conclusions just referred to, he. 
has also the means of extending it over the 
Pentateuch. In his Exercitatio in Versionem 
LXX. Interpr. ex Philone, Hornemann has: in- 
stituted a detailed comparison between the 
quotations of Philo and the text of the LXX., 
as previous to the labours of Tischendorf and 
Lagarde. This task has been resumed, with far 
better critical means, and extended over all the 
Old Testament quotations of Philo, by Siegfried 
in three articles in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. fiir 
wissensch, Theol. Jahre. 1873. As the outcome 
of these investigations Siegfried groups the quo- 
tations of Philo under the following heads; 
1. Quotations. which are paraphrases. These 
comprise a very large proportion of them. 
2. Quotations in which citation from the LXX. 
is combined with explanatory additions of Philo. 
3. Quotations in which a verse is adduced in 
one passage according to the LXX., in another 
differing from it. 4. Quotations in which the 
reading of Philo occurs also in some of our 
MSS. 5. Quotations in which the LXX. is. 
emendated from the Hebrew. 6. Quotations 
containing other variants—mostly of small im- 
portance. 7. Quotations which seem to indicate- 
a Hebrew text differing from our Massoretic. 
8. Variations from the LXX. of a linguistic: 
character, to avoid Hebraisms or harsh con-- 
structions. 9. A few quotations in which several 
verses are strung together, This was also 
a frequent Rabbinic practice." 10. Some remark-- 
able quotations, in which Philo bases’ a ‘special 


‘interpretation on an expression not found in our- 


present text of the LXX. On this important. 
point comp. also Gfrérer, Philo, vol. i. p. 51, and 


Dihne, Jud. Alew. Rel. Phil. ii. pp. 3, 4 (notes). 


But Siegfried is mistaken in including among~ 
these passages 1 Sam. i. 28 (Q: Deus immut. § 2)- 
since the quotation there is not from 1 Sam. i, 
28, but from verse 11, where the dordy, on 
which the argument turns, does occur in the- 
LXX. 11. Deviations from the’ LXX. due to. 
12. Siegfried 
notices certain corrections in the text of Philo,. 
to bring it into accordance with that of the- 
LXX. 

4, The Apocrypha.—Philo does not quote from 
any of the Apocrypha. This is the more re- 


‘markable since he so often quotes from heathen 
‘authors. 


There are indeed expressions which 
have been regarded - as analogous, or at least 
similar, to some in the Apocrypha—chiefly in 
the Wisdom of Solomon, next to it, in Ecclus., a 
few in Tobit, one in Judith, a few in 1 Mace. 


‘and in 2 Mace, and one in 3 Macc. and ‘in 1 


Esdx.° But these supposed or real resemblances 
are not in any sense quotations, at most imita~ 
tions, easily explained in the circumstances. 


VIL. Literature. 


The exigencies of space prevent the discussion 
of some other questions arising from the writings 
of Philo which, indeed, could not. be adequately 
treated in a general Article. We therefore only 
indicate the sources of further information on 


= Comp. Life and Times F Jesus the Messiah. 


“(© The full list: is given in Hornemanny Observ. ee 


lustr: doctr. de Can::vol. i. pp. 390. on 
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these subjects. For a detailed exposition of the 
Allegorical Exegesis by which Philo connected 
his views with the Old Testament, we refer 
to the well-known work of Siegfried, which is 
mainly devoted to this point, To the same work 
we must also refer in regard to the Jewish 
training of Philo and the agreement between his 
interpretations and those of the Rabbinic Midrash, 
A very interesting branch of the same subject is 
the correspondence between Philo and the Halakhah, 
or Jewish traditional law, This has been care- 
fully and learnedly indicated in a tractate (of 
139 pages) by Dr. Bernhard Ritter. That scholar 
makes exhaustive examination of the, often 
incidental, notices in the writings of Philo on 
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The object of that treatise is to show the identity 
of Aristotelianism with the Old Testament and 
the Talmud. The method adopted may in some 
sense be described as the allegorical; indeed, 
sometimes the same Biblical “facts are chosen for 
allegorising as by Philo. The views of God, of 
the Kosmos, of inspiration, and of many other 
topics are almost identical with, or closely related 
to those of Philo, while occasionally we are in- 
voluntarily reminded of the great Alexandrian, 
even by turns of expression. The subject is of 
literary interest, the more so, as no direct con- 
nection between the two can be traced.? 

The literature on Philo is so large as to 
render it impossible here to enumerate it in 


subjects connected with Jewish law: criminal | detail. The curious reader is referred to First, 
jurisprudence, the law of marriage, of inheritance, | Diblioth. Jud. iii. pp. 87-94. The earlier litera- 
constitutional law, and sacerdotal ordinances. | ture of the subject is also given in most of the 
By a comparison of these notices with the ordi- | works which will be cited. In the enumeration 
nances of the Mosaic law, and the later determin- | about to be made, only such works will be 
ations of Rabbinism in the Halakhah, Dr. Ritter | named as have been used or referred to in con- 
arrives at the conclusion, that the writings of | nection with the present article. Unfortunately 
Philo show a not inconsiderable acquaintance | we cannot quote any previous English writer 
with the Halakhah of Palestine, side by side with | who has treated in detail of the system of Philo, 
great deviations from it. ‘his is the more | with the exception of the account by Professor 
interesting as alike the one and the other | Jowett in his work on The Zpistles of St. Paul, 
indicates how the law of Moses was viewed, | vol. i. pp. 448-514. This absence of previous 
applied, and extended in practice by the Jews | English literature on the subject has rendered it 
of Egypt, And both the agreement and the | necessary sometimes to introduce a new termin- 
divergences with the Rabbinic usage of Palestine | ology, such as in rendering duvdjers by “ Poten- 


are the more important since, from the position 
of Philo, whose brother was Alabarch, his state- 
ments may be regarded as representing not only 
the common practice, but also the decisions of 
the Sanhedrin of Alexandria. It results that, 
although certain legal determinations of the 
Halakhah were known in Egypt long before 
Philo (as by Demetrios and Pseudo-Aristeas), 
and had taken root in popular life, yet their 
number was much smaller, and the general 
stand-point much more free, independent, and 
wide, than in Palestine. 

_A subject of still greater interest is the re- 
lation, textual (as to forms and modes of expres- 
sion) and doctrinal, between Philo and the New 
Testament writers. On the doctrinal aspect some 
observations—although necessarily very brief— 
have been offered in this article. The relation 
between the views of Philo on “ faith,” and the 
teaching of the Old Testament on the one hand, 
and, on the other, that of the Gospels and Epistles 
is yery ably discussed in the important mono- 
graph by A. Schlatter: der Glaube im N. T, 
(pp. 83-105 and 545-552), The general subject 
is more or less fully referred to in such works 
asthe commentaries of Liicke on St. John, 
and others, The special treatise by Loesner is 
referred to in the subjoined account of the 
Literature of the subject. But with all 
acknowledgement of the learning and ability 
hitherto brought to bear on the subject, a 
fuller examination of this important'point is still 
required, We may add, that another very im- 
portant subject of enquiry is that. into the 
relation between Philo and the Alexandrian 
Fathers (comp. here Dr. Bigg, “ The. Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria”). Yet another point 
of interest would arise from an examination 
of the relation—we cannot say connection— 
between Philo and a certain direction of teaching in| 
the later synagogue, notably “The Guide of the’ 
Perplexed” [Moreh Nebhukhim] by Maimonides, | 


cies,’—since other terms, such as ‘ Powers,” 
“Forces,” or ‘“ Energies,” were open to serious 
objection. The text used has been that of Richter 
(8 vols. Lips. 1828, 1829) together with the 
Frankfort ed. of 1691. The edition of Pfeiffer 
(Erlangen, 1785) is practically useless, not only 
from its incompleteness, but as not marking 
the text in. paragraphs, nor yet giving any 
marginal reference either to the Paris edition 
or that of Mangey. Too much acknowledgment 
cannot be made of Tischendorf’s Philonea (Lips. 
1868), nor yet regret expressed for the loss of 
his other emendations of the text. Besides the 
books to which brief allusion has been made the 
following Articles or works on Philo may here 
find a place: the Articles in the Encyclopaedias 
of Schenkel (by Fritzsche) and of Herzog (in the 
Ist ed. by J. G. Miiller, in the 2nd by Zéckler), 
and in Hamburger’s Real-Encykl. (Abth. ii.); 
Gfrorer, Philo u. d. Alea. Theos. 2 vols, 1831 ; 
Diahne, Gesch. Darstell. d. jiid. alexr. Relig. Philos. 
2 vols. 1834; Delaunay, Philon d’Alexandrie, 
1870; Delaunay, Moines et Sibylles, 1874; 
Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitgesch. vol. ii, pt. 1, 
1875 ; Schiirer, Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes (2nd 
ed. of pt. ii. of the Weutest. Zeitgesch.), 1885; 
Ewald, Gesch, d. V. Isr. (3rd ed.), vol. vi. 1868 ;4 
Grossmann, Quaestiones Philoneae, 1829; Liicke, 
Comment. ti. d. Evang. d. Joh. vol. i.; Sieg- 
fried, Philo von Aleaandria, 1875; Siegfried, 
d. hebr. Worterkl. d. Philo, 1868 ; Zeller, d. 
Philos. d. Griechen (8rd ed.), vol. iii, pt. ii, 
1881; J. G. Miiller, Des Juden Philo B. wv. 


P The “Dissertation ” of 8. Weisse (Philo von Alex. 
u. Moses Maimonides, Halle, 1884), though superficial, 
deserves to be read as calling attention to the subject. 
-o:4 The accounts in: the works of P. Beer, Jost, and 
1Gratz; as well-as others, have been perused, but require 
not special reference. . Works on ‘the pre-Philonic 
period would occupy too much space. 


— 
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d. Weltsch. 1841; Bucher, d. Lehre vom Logos, 
1856; Heinze, d. Lehre vom Logos, 18725 
Harnoch, Philonis Jud. Logoi, 1879; B. Ritter, 
Philo u. d. Halacha, 1879 ; J. G. Miiller, d. Mess. 
Erwart. d. J. Philo, 1870; P. E. Lucius, die 
Therapeuten, 1879, with which should be read 
the articles Ménchthum, by Weingarten, and 
Therapeuten, by Harnack—both in the 2nd ed. 
of Herzog’s Real-Encykl.; lastly, C. F. Loes- 
neri, Observ. in N. T. e Philone, 1777 and C. 
F. Hornemann, Ewercit. Crit. (Gétt. 1773), as well 
as his Observ. (Hauniae, 1775), with which comp. 
the Art. by Siegfried in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. for 
1873. To these we venture to add the present 
writer's account of Philo in the History of the 
Jewish Nation, pp. 417-456, and that in Vhe Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. i. and App. 
—both, in some sense, preparatory and supple- 
mentary to the present Article. (A. E. 


PHILO (2), deacon. Among the proofs of the 
genuineness of the Ignatian letters is the fact, 
that we obtain a thoroughly consistent story on 
piecing together scattered notices about obscure 
persons. Thus two deacons: are mentioned ; 
Philo. from Cilicia and Rheius Agathopus from 
Syria (Philadelph. ii., Smyrn. 10, 13). On care- 
fully examining these notices, we find that these 
deacons had not started with Ignatius on his 
journey, but had afterwards followed on his 
track: that they took the same route as he had 
done: that at Philadelphia, a place where 
Ignatius himself had encountered some he- 
retical opposition, there had been some who 
treated them with contumely; that they had 
been too late to overtake the saint at Smyrna, 
but had been kindly entertained by the church 
there. Finally, they are found in company with 
the martyr at Troas, and from them doubtless 
he received the joyful news of the peace which 
the church of Syria had obtained since his 
departure, The clearness with which the whole 
story comes out from oblique inferences is 
evidence that we have here true history to deal 
with. (Lightfoot’s Jynatius, i. 334, ii. 279.) 

It was no doubt the mention in the genuine 
epistles of this Philo from Cilicia that suggested 
to Pseudo-Ignatius to forge a letter in the name 
of the martyr to the church of Tarsus, and to 
specify that city as the place where Philo served 
as deacon, [G. 8.J 


PHILO (8), a bishop (see unknown) said by 
Jerome (Vit. Hilarionis, 30) to have been banished 
by Constantius to Babylon, and visited by the 
hermit Hilarion. [W. H. F.] 


PHILO (4), bishop of Carpasia in Cyprus 
(erroneously called by Suidas Kapmdéuos), who 
according to the religious romance which passes 
under the title of the Life of St. Zpiphanius, 
having been.a rhetorician entered holy orders, 
and while still a deacon was ordained to the 
episcopate by Bpiphanius, in obedience to a 
divine revelation, amd dmoxadd pews (Polyb. 
Vit. S. Epiphan. c. 49, p. 860). When Epiphanius 
visited Rome in A.D. 382 he left Philo in charge 
of Constantia, with authority to administer 
ordination if necessary (ibid. ; Epiphan. Mpist. 
ad. Joann. Hierus.). He is probably the same with 
&i\wy Kadmdowos, commemorated in the Greek 
Menaea on Jan. 24. Philo was the author of a 
commentary on the Book of Canticles (Suidas 
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sub voc.), dedicated to Eustathius a presbyter, and 
Eusebius a deacon, attributed in the old Latin 
translation to Epiphanius, and published under 
his name by Petr. Fr. Fogginius, 1750. It was 
first published in Greek, with a Latin version 
by M. A. Giacomelli, archbishop of Chalcedon, 
Rome, 1772. The largely interpolated Latin 
version of Stephanus Salutatus had been 
previously published at Paris by Rob. Stephens 
in 1537, and had been transferred to the Bibl. 
Vet.’ Patrum, cf. Le Bigne, 1609, tom. i.; the 
Bibl. Magna Patrum, 1618, tom. iv., and the 
Bibl. Max. 1677, tom. v. The commentary has 
been printed by Galland, 1769, tom. ix. pp. 713 
ff.; and by Migne, tom. xl. pp. 10-154. Cave 
thinks Philo may probably have been the author 
of an Ecclesiastical History referred to by Ana- 
stasius Sinaita. He is quoted by Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, lib. x. (Tillemont, Wém. Ecclés. x. 520; 
Ceillier, Aut. Becl. viii. 480; Cave, Hist, Lit. i. 
374; Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. iv. 751, x. 479; 
Allatius, de Philonibus, Mai Biblioth, Patr.tom. vi.) 
[E. V-] 
PHILO (5), bishop, who singly consecrated 
Siderius, bishop of Palaebisca, and is blamed by 
Synesius (Zpist. 67) for it as an act of irregu- 
larity (Le Quien, 0. C. ii. 627-8; Ceillier, Aut. 
Sacr. iy. 220). (J. G.] 


PHILO (6), bishop and head of a monastery, 
addressed by St. Nilus the Ascetic (Zpp. ii. no. 
160) on the training of novices in the religious 
life (Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. viii. 218). (J. G.] 


PHILOCALUS, a subdeacon of Hippo, hold- 
ing the first place in his order, of good family, 
born on the estate of Orontius, for whom St. 
Augustine sent a letter by Philocalus to re- 
commend him to his favour. (/%p. 222, 223.) 

[H. W. P.] 


PHILOGONIUS, bishop of Antioch, 22nd 
in succession, followed Vitalis, c. A.D. 319. He 
affords the example of a layman, the husband of 
a wife and the father of at least one daughter, 
being raised at once, like Ambrose at Milan, to 
the episcopate of his city. He had been by 
profession an advocate (SucdAoyos ee eons 
dydpas apmag@els), and had gained universal 
esteem by his powerful advocacy of the poor and 
oppressed in the law courts, “making the wronged 
stronger than the wronger.” The few facts 
known of his history are gathered from a homily 
delivered at Antioch by Chrysostom on his 
Natalitia, the day of his death to this world and 
his birth to the heavenly world, Dec. 20th 
(Chrysos. Orat. 71, tom. v. p. 507, ed. Savile). 
Chrysostom comments upon the great difficulties, 
ducKoAta, Philogonius had to encounter at the 
commencement of his episcopate, from the perse- 
eution which had so recently ceased, and says 
that his highest eulogy is the pure and flourish- 
ing condition in which he left the church. The 
earliest ecclesiastical building in Antioch, “the 
mother of all the churches in the city,” tradition- 
ally ascribed to apostolic times, the rebuilding of 
which had been begun by Vitalis, was finished by 
him (Theod. H. Z. i. 3). He was denounced by 
Arius as one of his most determined adversaries 
(Theod. i.5), He was succeeded by’ Paulinus, 
the Arianizing bishop of Tyre, c, A.D, 323. He 
is commemorated by the Latin church on Dec. 
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20, and on the same day in the Greek Menol. 
He is’ called Philonicus by Eutychius (p. 431), 
who assigns him five years of office (Tillemont, 
Mém. Heclés, tom. vi. p. 194; Neale, Patr. of Ant. 
p. 84). [E. V.] 


PHILOPONUS. [Joannus (564).] 


PHILOROMUS, Feb. 4,.a high treasury 
official in Egypt and martyr in the Diocletian 
persecution, A.D. 306 (Euseb. H. Z. viii. 9). 
His acts are given Ruinart, AA. Sine. p. 548; 
ef, Le Blant, Les Actes des Martyrs, p. 55. 

(G. T. S.] 


PHILOSTORGIUS, a Cappadocian, born 
about A.D, 368, and author of a church history 
extending over the period between the year 300 
and the year 425. The greater part of his work 
has perished, but some fragments of it have been 
preserved by Photius, They were published 
vnder the care of Godefridius, at Geneva, in 
1642, and again under that of Valesius, with a 
Latin translation and notes, at Paris in 1673. 
An English translation by Walford appeared. at 
London in 1855. It is much to be regretted 
that so little of the history of Philostorgius has 
come down to us, for, injudicious and prejudiced 
as it may have been, it would at least have pos- 
sessed the merit of being a contemporary record, 
and could not fail to have thrown light upon 
the feelings, if not always the facts, of his time. 
Photius regarded both the author and his book 
with worse than contempt, The style of the 
book he allows to be sometimes elegant, though 
more frequently marked by stiffness, coldness, 
and obscurity. The contents he treats as un- 
worthy of reliance, often beginning his extracts 
by denouncing the author as an “enemy of 
God,” an “impious wretch,” an “impudent 
liar.” Even Gibbon, naturally inclined as he 
was to accept the statements of a heretic in 
preference to those of an orthodox theologian, 
and who-does not fail to notice, when speaking 
of Ulphilas the apostle of the Goths, that “ the 
heresy of Philostorgius appears to have given 
him superior means of information” (Zistory, 
chap. xxxvii.), is compelled to allow that “the 
credibility of Philostorgius is lessened, in the 
eyes of the orthodox, by his Arianism; and, in 
those of rational critics, by his passion, his pre- 
judice, and his ignorance.” (History, chap. xxi.) 
At other times Gibbon thinks that he appears 
to have obtained “some curious and authentic 
intelligence” (chap. xxv.), and yet that he was 
marked in making use of it by “cautious malice ” 
(chap. xxiii.). These opinions, in the main so 
unfavourable, are shared by Tillemont (Histoire, 
vol. iv. p. 281), and, though with some just 
expressions as to what might have been the 
value of his history had it been preserved to us, 
by. Jortin (Zecles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 122) and 
Schréckh (vol. i. p. 148). All the existing evi- 
dence indeed leads to the belief, that the history 
of Philostorgius was less a fair statement of 
what he had seen and known than a panegyric 
‘upon the heretics of his time. These circum- 
stances, combined with the fact that so little of 
his history survives, render it unnecessary to 
dwell upon him at greater length. It may be 
worth while only to notice, that his history 
seems to have been written upon a plan illustra- 
tive of one of the curious conceits of his age. It 
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consisted of twelve books, each book beginnings 
with a letter of his name, so that the initial 
letters of all the books, taken together, formed 
an acrostic. (Comp. Fabricius, vol. vi. p. 115.) 
~e LW. M.] 


PHILOSTRATUS. Of the various writers 
of this name one alone is important in rela- 
tion to Christian history; the author of the 
celebrated life of Apollonius of Tyana. The 
following are the facts which may be said to be 
known, either absolutely or with a near approach 
to certainty, respecting this writer. He was 
born at Lemnos (Vita Apollonii, vi. 27), not 
later than the year A.D. 182; he studied at 
Athens under Proclus the rhetorician (Vitae. 
Sophistarum, ii. 21), and at the same time 
occasionally heard the lectures of Hippodromus, 
the more magnanimous rival of Proclus (V. S. 
ii, 27). After this he attended the lectures of 
Antipater, at a time when that rhetorician was 
also instructing the two sons of the emperor 
Severus, Caracalla, and Geta (V. &. ii. 24). At 
what date or in what place this happened, 
we are not told; but it may be presumed to 
have been between the year A.D. 193 (the date 
of the accession of Severus), and A.D. 198 when 
Caracalla and Geta accompanied their father in 
his expedition against the Parthians. After 
this (and possibly before also), Philostratus was 
a great traveller (see especially the last 
sentence in his life of Apollonius); but, to 
judge by the epithet, “Philostratus the 
Athenian,” attached to him by Hierocles and 
Eusebius, the greater part of his time must 
have been spent at Athens; and, as he tells us 


| (V. Ap, 1, 3), that he belonged to the court of 


the empress Julia, wife of Severus, it is clear 
that he spent’ some years at any rate at Rome. 
The account given’ by Suidas agrees with this. 
It was at the instance of the empress Julia that 
he composed the life of Apollonius, though the 
language he uses respecting her in the passage 
last cited implies that she was no longer alive 
when the work was completed (he uses the past 
tense in ‘speaking of her; and, moreover, the 
work would certainly have been dedicated to 
her had she been alive). Hence the completion 
of this work must be set down as posterior to 
A.D. 217, the year of Julia’s death; but it had 
no doubt occupied Philostratus several years 
before that time, It may be observed that 
Philostratus accompanied Caracalla, then 
emperor, to Gaul, probably in the year 213 A.p. 
(V.S. ii. 32), The only other place, which is 
definitely mentioned as haying been visited by 
Philostratus, is Antioch in Syria, where he had 
a conversation with Gordian, afterwards consul 
(see the dedication, to Gordian, of his lives of 
the Sophists), The ‘Lives of the Sophists,’ 
composed, it would seem, about A.D. 237 (see the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography), 
is the most valuable, though not the most cele- 
brated, of all the works of its author. It gives 
a lively picture of men who were indeed. not of 
exalted worth, and who floated on the surface. 
of society without trying to penetrate to its 
depths, but whose character was not without 
amiable and benevolent traits. It must be 
said also, that it enables us to understand how 
it was that so little effort was made by the 
heathen world for the removal of the evils that 
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afflicted. its since intellectual men found so 
easy a resource for their faculties, and so sure a 
scope for.their ambition, in the composition of 
rhetorical exercises, 

Hardly anything is known of the personal 
life of Philostratus.after the reign of Caracalla ; 
he is said by Suidas to have lived into the 
reign,.of Philip (a.p. 244-249), Of the re- 
maining works of Philostratus, the Heroicus, 
Inagines, and Epistolae, an account will be 
found in the DicrionARy OF GREEK AND 
Roman BrograPHy. For a full account of his 
most celebrated work, see the article in this 
dictionary on APOLLONIUS or TYANA, 

As a writer, Philostratus is quick to seize 
points of interest, delicately fanciful, and not 
without a praiseworthy industry ; as a man, he 
is rather too much of the butterfly - courtier 
Species. ‘ 

The best edition of Philostratus is that by 
©. L, Kayser, Zurich, 1844, (J. R. M.J 


PHILOTHEUS. [Hreparcuus.] 
PHILOXENUS (4), bishop of Doliche in 


Euphratensis; sister’s son, and suffragan, to 
Puroxenus (4), and a follower in his Mono- 
physite tenets. He was one’ of six Severian 
bishops who, by command of Justinian, met six 
orthodox bishops in a conference at Constanti- 
nople in 533 (INNocenTIUS (17)); the others 
being John of Tella, Nonnus of Ceresina, Peter 
of Theodosiopolis [Ras’ain], Sergius of Cyrus, 
and THOMAS OF GERMANICA (see infra). Hence 
it is probable that he had been previously ejected 
from his see, as three at least (John, Peter, and 
Thomas) of the others had been. But while the 
names of these three, with that of Sergius, are 
appended to the “Defence of the Orthodox 
bishops before Justinian” (extant in a Nitrian 
MS. (Wright, p. 937)), which no doubt belongs 
to the occasion of this conference, that of Phi- 
Joxenus is wanting. We infer therefore that this 
was the time when he made the recantation of 
which we are informed by Innocent in his con- 
temporary narrative. Gregory Barhebraeus 
makes his defection “to the sect of the Dyophy- 
sites ” occur after his uncle’s death, but before 
the consecration of Jacob Baradaeus (cire. 541); 
when he “subscribed the Synod and lived at 
Cyprus.” (Chron. Eccl. i. 45.) There is no 
evidence that he was ever reinstated in his see. 
His signature (with those of his uncle and 
others) to the Prosphonesis of Severus to the 
Orthodox monks of the East (Wright, p. 970), 
and the Letter addressed to him by Severus, 
“On the Episcopal Office,’ belong of course to 
the earlier period of his life. (J. Gw.] 


PHILOXENUS (2), presbyter, legate of 
pope Julius in 341 [Enprp1us (23)], and, with 
‘Archidamus, legate of Julius to the synod of 
Sardica in 343 (Athan. Ap. ¢. Ar. § 50), 

{C. H.] 

PHILOXENUS (8), agent of pope Leo I., 
who wrote by him (Hp. 162 al. 132) to the 
emperor Leo, A.D. 458 (Tillem. xv. 812). 

(C. H.] 


PHILOXENUS (4) (XENATAS), a con- 
spicuous leader of the Monophysite section of 
the church at the beginning of the sixth century. 


‘orthodox calumny. 
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scientific head of the previously headless party of 
the Acephali, the reputation of having originated 
the Jacobite form of Monophysitism, which long 
held the supremacy in Egypt and which is still 
adopted by the Copts. We have the misfortune 
of deriving our knowledge of Philoxenus:almost 
exclusively from his theological opponents, 
against whom he was engaged in’ a determined 
and* not very scrupulous warfare. According 
to them Philoxenus was' little better than a 
religious adventurer of low birth and) discredit- 
able antecedents, who, endowed with considerable 
intellectual gifts, by mean arts and the most un+ 
blushing audacity worked his way toa place of 
dignity in the church, where he abused his 
power for the most unremitting persecution of 
his theological opponents. Much of what. is 
stated to his discredit admits of reasonable 
doubt, Some stories we may absolutely reject 
as the exaggerations ‘of polemical bitterness. We 
do know Philoxenus as an acute dialectician, a 
subtle theologian, and a zealous and uncompro- 
mising champion of the unity of the nature of 
Christ against what he regarded as the heresy 
of the two natures, and as one to whose desire 
to have a faithful rendering of the New Testa- 
ment the church is indebted for what is known 
as the “ Philoxenian Syriac Version.” The ori- 
ginal form. of his name is uncertain, Xenaias 


00 vy 
represents the Syriac [i feeto] which (see 
Payne-Smith’s Thesaurus) is an adaptation of 


the Greek févos, and therefore seems to present 
the latter half of the name Philoxenus in a Syriac 
guise. According to the received tale, how- 


- ever, Xenaias was his earlier name, which was 


Graecised into Philoxenus on his becoming 
bishop-of Hierapolis. He was born at Tahal in 
Persia. He may have been of low even of 
servile origin, but that he was an unbaptized 


slave who had run away from his owner, as 


stated by Theodorus Lector (p. 569) and Theo- 


.phanes (Chronogr. p. 115), and repeated by all 


subsequent writers, may safely be rejected:as an 
The slander is refuted, 
according to Asseman, by his own words to Zeno 
in his letter De Incarnatione Dei Verbi, and in 


‘his tract De Trinitate et Incarnatione, which 


assert the fact of his baptism. Before he left 
his native country, he and his brother Adacus 
were zealous opponents of the two natures in 
Christ, and of all Nestorianising tenets (Asseman. 


| Bibl. Orient. i. 352; ii. pp. 10 ff.) The oppro- 


brious epithet of “ Manichee,” which was applied 
to him (Theoph. p. 128; Labbe, vii. 368): as: to 
the emperor Anastasius and other favourers of 
Monophysitism, has nothing to support it in 
what we know of Philoxenus’ teaching. We 
soon find Philoxenus in Syria, where, having 
accepted the Henoticon and the twelve chapters 
of Cyril, he showed himself the active opponent 
of all Nestorianisers and the zealous propagator 
of Monophysite yiews in the country villages 
round about Antioch. As a heterodox teacher 
Calandio, the patriarch of Antioch, expelled him 
from his diocese. He was recalled by Peter the 
Fuller, by whom he was ordained bishop of 
Hierapolis (Mabug) in place of the more ortho-) 
dox Cyrus, c, 485. The story runs that some 
Persian bishops visiting Hierapolis after his 
ordination recognised him as a runaway slave, 


He shares with Severus of Antioch, the true | and reporting that fact as well as that he had 
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never received baptism, Peter made light of it, 
saying that his ordination would stand instead 
of the Christian sacrament of initiation (Theod. 
Lect, u. s.3 quoted in the Acts of the Second 
Council of Nicaea, Labbe, vii. 868). This tale 
may be safely discarded. During Peter’s tur- 
bulent rnle Philoxenus proved himself an active 
supporter of that violent and unscrupulous man 
in his measures for the suppression of the Nes- 
torianising section of the church and the estab- 
lishment of Eutychian or Monophysite doctrines 
in his patriarchate and generally in the Rast 
- (PererR THE FULLER). The accession in 498 of 
the vacillating Flavian to the throne of Antioch, 
and his change of front when from having been 
an opponent of the decrees of Chalcedon he 
declared himself their advocate, was the signal 
for Philoxenus’ adopting a more active line of 
conduct (Evagr. H. Z. iii. 31). The untiring 
animosity with which Philoxenus pursued 
Flavian, endeavouring to force him to accept 
the Henoticon, on his refusal denouncing him as 
a concealed Nestorian, demanding of him that he 
should not only repudiate Nestorius himself, 
but all who were regarded as sympathising with 
him, Diodorus, Theodorus, Theodoret, and many 
others, his denouncing him once and again to 
the emperor Anastasius, and the long series of 
measures by which he at last accomplished his 
deprivation and expulsion, are fully detailed in 
‘another place (FLAVIANUS OF ANTIOCH ii. No. 16, 
Vol. II. p. 533). In pursuance of his object 
Philoxenus made more than one visit to Con- 
stantinople. The first time was in obedience 
to the summons of Anastasius, a.D. 507. His 
arrival caused a great disturbance both among 
the clergy and laity and the monastic bodies. 
Macedonius the patriarch refused to communi- 
cate with or even to speak to so confessed a 
heretic. To consult the peace of the city, the 
emperor was compelled to remove him secretly 
(Theophan. p. 128; Victor Tunnun. sub ann, 
499). Unable in any other way to. secure the 
deposition of Flavian and the sharer of his faith 
and his fortunes, Elias of Jerusalem, Philoxenus 
obtained from Anastasius an order for the con- 
vening of a synod ostensibly for the more exact 
definition of the points of faith at issue, but 
really for the removal of the two obnoxious 
prelates. This synod met at Sidon early in 512, 
About eighty bishops assembled under the joint 
presidency of Philoxenus and Soterichus of the 
Cappadocian Caesarea. The synod is announced 
by Marcellinus in his Chronicle as “an infamous 
and ridiculous gathering of perfidious bishops 
banded against the orthodox.” Partiesran so high, 
and the public peace was so much endangered, 
that the synod was broken up by the emperor’s 
command without pronouncing any sentence on 
the two bishops (Labbe, iv. 1413; Theophan. 
p. 131; Vit. &. Sab. ap. Coteler, Mon. Lccl. 
Graec. iii. 297, ff). The subsequent proceed- 
ings, when rival bodies of monks poured down 
from the mountain ranges into the streets of 
Antioch, those of Syria Prima, being it is said 
bribed, or at least roused, by Philoxenus, each 
eager to do battle for the representatives of their 
form of faith, and respectively joined by dif- 
ferent parties among the citizens, converted the 
city into a scene of uproar and bloodshed (Evagr. 
H. H. iii. 32), have been described elsewhere 
(D.C. B., u.s.). It is only necessary to state 
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that Philoxenus was left practically master of 
the field. Flavian was speedily expelled and 
banished, and' the Monophysite Severus, the 
friend and associate of Philoxenus, was put in 
his place towards the close of the same year, 512 
(Evagy. H. Z. iii, 33). The triumph of Philoxe- 
nus however was but short. In 518 Anastasius 
was succeeded by the more orthodox Justin, who 
immediately on his accession declaring himself 
an adherent of Chalcedon, restored to their sees 
the expelled orthodox bishops and deposed and 
banished the heterodox. Philoxenus is said to 
have been banished to Philippopolis in Thrace: 
(Assemann, Bib’. Orient. ii. 19; Theophan. p. 
141; Chron. Edess. 87), and thence to have been 
removed to Gangra in Paphlagonia, where (Bar- 
heb. ii. 56) he died of suffocation by smoke 
(vbid.), He is honoured by the Jacobites, and 
commemorated in their liturgy as a doctor and 
confessor. 

As has been already stated we owe to Philoxe- 
nus the Syriac translation of the New Testa- 
ment, known by his name as the “ Philoxenian 


Version,” subsequently revised by Thomas of 


Harkel, in which form alone we possess it. 
This was executed in 508 at his desire by his 
chorepiscopus Polycarp (Moses Agnellus, ap. 
Asseman. Bibl. Orient. ii, 83; i. i. 408), The 
version is characterized by extreme literality ; 
“ the Syriac idiom is constantly bent to suit the 
Greek, and everything is in some manner ex- 
pressed in the Greek phrase and order.” (West- 
cott, Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iii. p. 1635 b.) 

Philoxenus and Severus were the authors of 
the dominant form of Monophysite doctrines 
which, while maintaining the unity of the 
natures of Christ, endeavoured to preserve a 
distinction between the divine and the human. 
This doctrine is laid down in eight propositions. 
at variance with the tenets of the early Chris- 
tians, whom he stigmatised as Phantasiasts. 
Christ was the Son of Man, i.e. son of the yet 
unfallen man, and the Logos took the body and 
soul of man as they were before Adam’s fall. 
The very personality of God the Word de- 
scended from heaven and became man in the 
womb of the Virgin, personally without con- 
version. Thus He became a man who could be 
seen, felt, handled, and yet as God He continued 
to possess the spiritual, invisible, impalpable 
character essential to Deity. Neither the deity 
nor the humanity was absorbed one by the 
other, nor converted one into the other, Nor 
again by a combination of the two natures was 
a third evolved as by chemical transformation. 
He taught one nature constituted out of two, 
not simple but twofold, ula picis ovyOeros, or 
pla pois Birth. The one Person of the Incar- 
nate Word was not a duality but a unity. The 
same Son who was one before the Incarna- 
tion, was equally one when united to the body. 
Tn all that was said, done, suffered by Christ, 
there was only one and the same God the Word, 
who became man, and took on Himself the con- 
dition of want and suffering, not naturally but 
voluntarily, for the accomplishment of man’s 
redemption, It thence followed that God the 
Word suffered and died, and not merely a body 
distinct from or obedient to Him, or in which 
He dwelt, but with which He was not one, His. 
view as to the personal work of Christ is briefly 
summed up in the Theopaschite formula, “unus 


a. 
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e Trinitate descendit de caelo, incarnatus est, 
crucifixus, mortuus, resurrexit, ascendit in 
caelum.” He held that.“ potuit non mori,” not 
that “non potuit mori.” It naturally followed 
that he affirmed a single will in Christ. In the 
Eucharist he held that the living body of the 
living God was received, not anything belonging 
to a corruptible man like ourselves. Philoxenus 
was decidedly opposed to all pictorial represen- 
tations of Christ, as well as of all spiritual 
beings. No true honour, he said, was done to 
Christ by making pictures of Him, since His 
only acceptable worship was that in spirit and 
in truth. To depict the Holy Spirit as a dove 
was puerile, for it is said economically that He 
was seen in the likeness, not in the body of a 
dove. It was contrary to reason to represent 
angels, purely spiritual beings, by human bodies. 
We are told that Philoxenus acted up to his 
declared opinions and blotted out pictures of 
angels where he found them, and removed out 
of sight those of Christ (Joann. Diaconus, de 
LEccl, Hist. ap. Labbe, vii. 369). 

Philoxenus was a very copious author. He is 
described by Assemani as one of the best and 
most elegant writers in the Syrian tongue (Bibl. 
Orient. i 475; ii. 20). Assemani gives the fol- 
lowing catalogue of his works:—(1) Commen- 
taries on H. Sc. Those on Matthew, Luke, and 
John exist in part in the MSS. of the British 
Museum. (2) The Philoxenian Version of the 
Gospels. (3) The Anaphora (Renaudot, ii. 310; 
Wright, Catalogue, 261, 12; 262, 5). (4) 
Prayer Book. (5) Order of Baptism, (6) De 
Trinitate et Incarnatione Tractatus tres, addressed 
to certain Syrian monks. (7) De uno ex Trini- 
tate Incarnato et Passo, divided into ten dis- 
courses (Wright, 675; Assem. ii. 27-30). (8) 
Epistola ad Abraamam et Orestem Presbyteros de 
Stephano Bar-Sudaili (a monk of Edessa who 
had adopted Origenistic views, doing away with 
baptism, teaching a kind of Antinomianism, and 
a pantheistic identification of all things with 
God and their absorption into God). (9) Pro- 
fessio Fidei, in ten sections, expressly declaring 
the one nature and the one will of Christ 
(Wright, 856, b. d), (10) Zpistola ad Zenonem 
Imperatorem de Incarnatione Dei Verbi, rejecting 


and anathematising the tenets both of Nestorius 


and Eutyches. (11) JZpistolae ad Monachos 
Gangalenses duae (Soz. H. E. iii. 14), (12) 
Epistola ad Monachos Amidenses (Wright, 861, 
78). (13) EZpistolae ad Monachos Teledenses duae 
(Wright, 751, 3 g.). (14) Zpistola ad Monachos 
Senunenses, written during his exile at Philip- 
popolis. (15) Disputatio cum WNestoriano quo- 
dam in Ephes. i. 17. (16). Yractatus in Nestori- 
anum et Eutychen. (17) De Fide. (18) In 
Habibam Epistola. (19) Epistola ad Arzunitas. 
(20) Ad Monachum Novitianum. (21) Ad Pa- 
tricianum Edessae. (22) De Castitate. (23) 
De Interdicto et Excommunicatione. To these 
may be added thirteen homilies on Christian life 
and. character (Wright, 764); twelve chapters 
against the holders of the Two Wills (id, 730, 
749); ten chapters ugainst those who divided 
Christ (bid. 730). (Evagr. H. £. iii. 31, 32; 
Theod. Lect. fragm. p. 569; Theophan. Chronogr. 
pp. 115, 128, 129, 131, 141; Labbe, iv, 1153; 
vii. 88, 368; Victor Tunnunen, sub ann. 499 ; 
Cyril. Seyth. Vit. S. Sabae; Niceph. H. £. xvi. 
27; Asseman, Bibl. Orient. i. 268, 352, 408, 
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479; ii. 10-46, 68; Bar-Hebraeus ed. Abbeloos, 
i. 184; ii. 56; Tillemont, Mém. Eccles. xvi. 677— 
681, 701-706; Neander, Kecles. Hist. iv. 255, 
Clark’s transl.; Gieseler, Eccl. Hist. ii. 94; 
Schrockh, Kirch. Geschich. xviii. 526-538 ; Petav. 
de Theol. Dogm. lib. i.c. 18; Walch, Ketz. 
Historie, vi. p. 955 ff.; vii. 10 ff. ; Dorner, Person 
of Christ, Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 133-135, Clark's 
transl.) [E. V.] 

PHILUMENE (1), Marcionite prophetess 
[ApEtxgEs, Vol. I. p. 127]. 


PHILUMENE (2), a widow befriended by 
St. Gregory Nazianzen in 382. [OLYMPIUS 
@])- [¢. H.] 

PHILUMENUS (1), Carthaginian subdeacon, 
who with the subdeacon Fortunatus and Fayo- 
rinusthe acolyte in the Decian persecution lapsed 


(or retired) and returned to his duty before the 


persecution was over. (Cyp. Hp.34.) Cyprian 
reserves the case for the council of A.D, 251, 
prohibiting them meanwhile from the monthly 
clerical dividend. (Hp. 34.) (E. W. BJ 


PHILUMENUS (2), bishop of Caesarea in 
Palestine, mentioned by Epiphanius as one of the 
three bishops who followed Acellus in rapid 
succession. On the death of Acacius in 366, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, in apparent violation of the 
canons of Nicaea, appointed Philumenus, who 
was deposed, and another Cyril appointed, in his. 
turn removed by his namesake who appointed 
his sister’s son Gelasius. (Epiphan. Haer. 1xxiii- 
No. 37, p. 885; Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 561 ; 
Tillemont, Mém. Eccl. vi. 579. CYRILLUS, 
Vol. I. p. 762 a5 Gewastus, Vol. II. p. 621. a.) 

[E. V.] 


PHLEGON, Greek writer in the second 
century, native of Tralles in Lydia, (For what 
is known concerning him and his writings, see 
Dict. Greek and Rom. Biog. iii. 337.) Though 
there is no appearance of his having been a 
Christian, we yet learn from Origen (Cont. Cels. 
ii. cc, 14, 33) that in his work ’OAvumoviKdy 
kat Xpovikav cuvarywyh (which we have now 
only in fragments, as put together by Miller, 
Frag. Hist. Graec. iii, 602 sq. Paris, 1849), he 
mentioned Christ’s knowledge of the future 
(though falling into some confusion regarding 
Christ and St. Peter) the fulfilment of His pro- 
phecies, and an eclipse in the reign of Tiberius 
Caesar when Christ was crucified (Miller, Frag. 
iii. 606, 607, with bibliographical account of the 
passages; Meursius, Hist. Mir. Auct. Graec. iii. 
169-170, Lugd. 1622; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. ii. 
184, 218). (J. GJ 


PHOCAS (1), of Sinope, a celebrated 
martyr, of whom very little is actually known, 
and. whose real date is uncertain. Combefis 
places his martyrdom in the last years of 
Trajan, but Tillemont regards a later persecu- 
tion, either that of Decius or that of Diocletian, 
more probable. Our sole knowledge of Phocas 
is derived from an oration in his honour by 
Asterius of Amasea. He states that Phocas was 
an honest and industrious gardener at Sinope, 
a convert to Christianity, and exceedingly hos- 
pitable to strangers. Having been denounced as 
a Christian, he was sentenced to death, and a 
party of soldiers was despatched to Sinope to 
carry the sentence into execution. In ignorance 
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of their errand: Phocas hospitably entertained 
them, and on discovering their mission forbore 
to escape, as he might easily have done, and on 
their asking him if he could tell them where 
they could find Phocas, made himself known to 
them, and was at once decapitated. His trunk 
was buried in a grave he had dug for himself, 
over which a church was’ subsequently built. 
His relics were so fruitful in miracles that he 
obtained the name.of Thaumaturgus. His body 
was transferred to Constantinople with great 
magnificence, in the time of Chrysostom, who 
delivered a homily on the occasion, from which, 
however, we learn nothing concerning the 
martyr (Chrys. Hom. 71, tom. i. p. 775). A 
monastery was subsequently built on the spot, 
in which his relics were deposited, the abbats 
of which are often mentioned in early times 
(Du Cange, Constant. Christ. lib. iv. p. 133), 
Gregory Nazianzen mentions Phocas as a cele- 
brated disciple of Christ (Carm. 52, tom: ii. p- 
122). That he was bishop of Sinope is a late 
invention. Some of his relics were said to be 
translated to the Apostles’ Church at Vienne. 
He was the favourite saint of the Greek sailors, 
who were in the habit of making him a sharer 
at their meals, the portion set apart for him 
daily being purchased by some one, and the 
money: put aside and distributed to the poor on 
their arrival at port. He is commemorated by 
the modern Greeks on two days, Jul. 22 and 
Sept. 22. The former day may be that of his 
translation. (Tillemont, Mém. Eccl. y. 581.) 
Another martyr of the same name is mentioned 
by Gregory of Tours (de Glor. Mart. c. 99, p. 
222), who is said to have been martyred. in 
Syria. His relics were sovereign against the 
bites of serpents. He is unknown to the Greeks. 
He is confused by the Bollandists with Phocas 
of Sinope. (Bolland. ii. 366.) [E. V.] 


PHOCAS (2), brother of Prrrus (86). 


PHOCAS (8), emperor from November 602 to 
October 610. For a full account of his disastrous 
and sanguinary reign see Dictionary of Greck 
and Roman Biography. Foy his relations with 
Gregory the Great, see Vol. Il. p. 787. For the 
concession by Phocas of the primacy to Rome, 
and his grant of the Pantheon for a church, see 
Boniractus Il. and IV. In the last month of 
his reign, the Jews attacked the Christians at 
Antioch, and barbarously murdered the patriarch 
ANASTASIUS (2). The enly column in the Forum 
that remains standing is that erected in A.D. 608, 
in honour of Phocas, by the exarch SMARAGDUS, 
(Corpus Inscript. vi. 1. 251.) [F. D.] 


PHOCAS .(4), of Edessa, as his title Bar- 
Sergius indicates, was the son of a certain 
Sergius, by profession a physician. He wrote an 
introduction to the Syriac translation of the 
works of Dionysius the Areopagite, and illus- 
trated them with, explanatory comments, the 
whole being accomplished, he tells us, in the 
space of a year without receiving help from any 
one. He is referred by Assemani to the sixth or 
seventh century ; but Professor Wright remarks, 


that his mention of Athanasius II. and of Jacob- 
of Edessa proves that he did not live before the. 


_ eighth century (Asseman. Bibl. Or. i, 468; Cod, 
Syr. iii. fol. 300; Wright, Catalogue, 494, 495, 
dexx.). ; (E. V2] 


PHOTINUS 
PHOCYLIDES. [Smyruine Oractes.] 


PHOEBADIUS. [Forcapius.] 


PHOENIX, a young man of noble birth, 
probably a native of Antioch; left at an early 
age by the death of his father master of large 
possessions,’ who retired to the mountains to 
lead a monastic life. Growing weary of this 
when the novelty was worn off, he listened too 
readily to the evil counsels of some relatives, 
and returned to his native city, where he ex- 
hibited great splendour of retinue. Under the 
influence of some solitaries who followed him up, 
careless of the contumely with which they were 
at first treated by him, he repented of his back- 
sliding and returned to a religious life. (Chry- 
sost. ad Theod. Laps. i. 17.). [E. V.] 


PHOTINUS (1), a Galatian by birth, educated 
by Mareellus of Ancyra, and afterwards deacon 
and presbyter of his church, perhaps too, 
through his diplomacy, during the time when 
Marcellus, expelled from his own see, A.D. 336, 


was wandering about from one western city to ° 


another, between Rome and Constantinople for 
so many years [art: MarceLLus], transferred to 
the see of Sirmium. Less diplomatic than his 
master, though it would appear more engaging 
in the pulpit, he made no secret of the erroneous 
doctrines he had imbibed from him, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a hearing for them. The 
Eusebians, tracing them to their fountain-head, 
placed master and pupil in the same category, and 
said one was just as great a heretic as the other. 
But the master had once been orthodox, and had 
stood by St. Athanasius in opposing the Arians at 


Nicaea—a fact to which he was ever afterwards: 


appealing, with no small benefit to himself. 
The pupil had no such past to recall, but had 
been familiarised with error before he could 
think for himself. Yet so long as:his master 
was upheld by St. Athanasius and by Rome, he 
was left in peace by the orthodox. Heféle well 
knows that he was never condemned at Rome, 
though he would gladly let others believe that 


he was. Anyhow the Eusebians at Antioch, in’ 


their lengthiest formula, three years after the 
Encoenia, were the first to attack him, classing 
him with his preceptor, to add point to their 
indignation against Julius of Rome for continu- 
ing to uphold Marcellus. He was next attacked 
at Milan, then the imperial: capital, by the same 
party soon after at Sardica (Dict. Carisr, ANY., 
Councils of Milan, and then Councils:of Sirmium), 
and two years later another and a larger synod 
decreed his deposition. Moderns are not agreed 
where this synod met; some maintaining it) was 
at Rome, others at Milan, while St, Hilary, 
beyond any reasonable doubt, fixes:it at. Sirmium 
(Fragm. ii. n. 21, comp. Larroque, Diss. i., de 
Phot. p. 76, et seq.), being the first of the 
councils held at that place, A.D. 349, though Lar- 
roque places it a year later. The Benedictine 
editor of St. Hilary declares against Rome, and 
avows his preference for Milan (ib. n, 19, note b). 
But St. Athanasius, on whose words he relies, 
being as he shows in his note, not in Italy. then, 
but at. Alexandria, simply confounds ‘Milan, 
where there was a council just as he was pre- 
paring to leave those parts, with Sirmium, of 
which he knows nothing previous to its ereed of 
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A.D. 351. And as for Valens and Ursacius, 


their very letter to Julius implies their Uibellus 


had been presented at Milan some time, which 
might well be two years—before; but they 
deferred taking further action, as the prospects 
of St. Athanasius, if not clouding over once 
more were not advancing just then. Even the 
Benedictine editor of St. Athanasius admits 
there were learned men in his day who main- 
tained it was at this council of Milan, a.p. 347, 
that they were first heard (Apol. c. Arian. § 58, 
note). However, Constantius being absent when 
sentence was first passed on Photinus in his own 
city, the popularity which he had gained there 
stood him in good stead, in spite of his avowed 
opinions, which Socrates tells us he would never 
disclaim. He remained in possession accordingly 
till a.p. 351, when a second council having 
assembled there by order of the emperor, then 
present in person, Photinus was taken in hand 
by Basilius, the successor of his master at 
Ancyra, and haying been signally refuted by 
him in a formal dispute, committed to writing 
on the spot, according to St. Epiphanius, by 
eight notaries who were present, was put out of 
his see forthwith. Hefele thinks he may have 
regained it under Julian for a short time} but 
was again turned out under Valentinian, to 
return no more, and Hefele places his death 
A.D. 366 (Councils, ii. 199). “ St. Epiphanius 
professes to have written his‘ account of the 
errors maintained by Photinus from the short- 
hand notes of the disputation between Basil and 
him, taken down at the time, and which ‘he 
summarises in a very few words (Haer. 71, § 2), 
but it is quite clear he could have known 
nothing of Photinus personally. For he places his 
heresy before that of Marcellus in order of time, 
makes him a native of Sirmium, and never drops 
a hint of his connexion with Marcellus. St. 
Hilary tells us, on the contrary, that St. Atha- 
‘nasius began to distrust Marcellus, as soon as 
ever his complicity with the opinions avowed by 
Photinus became patent (frag. ii. 21). Of the 
twenty-seven anathemas (in the Dict. of Christ. 
Ant. this number, which had been written in 
figures, is misprinted twenty-five) appended to 
the creed of the council in which he was finally 
deposed, Nos. 4-22 are considered by Gieseler, 
and No. 27 in addition by Hefele, to have been 
directed against him; but these were framed by 
his enemies. Socrates, besides telling us that he 
could never be persuaded to retract his opinions, 
states that he composed a work against all 
heresies, measuring them all entirely by what he 
held himself (Z. H. ii. 30). It is a pity Socrates 
should not have supplied us, therefore, with his 
opinions in his own words. Instead of which he 
tells us vaguely that Photinus, following the 
footsteps of his ‘master, affirmed the Son of God 
to be mere man. According to the Husebians 
he said that Christ Himself, and the Son of God, 
the Mediator, and the Image, had not existed 
before all ages; but only from the time when He 
became the Son of God and Christ; namely, 
when he took our flesh from the Virgin about 
400 years since, Philastrius and Lucifer both 
eredit him with the errors of Pau of Samosata 5 
Sulpicius Severus, with the. errors of Sabellius. 
- §$t. Epiphanius and St. Augustine: take the same 


view of him, and, lastly, St. Jerome calls him 
All these. different views of him 


an Ebionite. 


xi, 463.) 
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may be seen in Larroque’ (Diss. p. 104-9). 
Theodoret speaks of the sects founded both by 
his master and by him as then extinct (Haer. 
Fab. iii. 1). A collection of authorities, on the 
chronological difficulties in connexion with his 
history may be seen in a note to Hefele’s Councils 
(Oxenham’s Zr, ii. 188-9). fE. S. Ff] 


PHOTINUS (2), a Cappadocian deacon, who 
when visiting the monastery of Paphnutius in 
Scetis, c. 401, while Cassian was there too, 
delivered a learned discourse against the anthro- 
pomorphic doctrine, which Serapion, one of the 
monks, was maintaining, and supported the 
letter just then issued by Theophilus, patriarch 


of Alexandria. Serapion was convinced. (Cassian, 


Collat. x. cap. 8 in Pat. Lat. xlix. 823; Tillem. 
[C. H.J 


PHOTINUS (3), Macedonian bishop, recog- 


nised by pope Innocent I., c. 414; but with much 
hesitation, as he had been condemned by pie- 


ceding popes. [INNOCENT (12).] (Migne, Pat. Lat. 
xx. 535, c. 7; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. vii. 515.) 
(J. GJ. 


PHOTINUS (4), 2 Manichean teacher who 
held a disputation in A.D. 527 with Paul the 
Persian under the president Theodore. The 
disputation has been published by Card. Mai m 
Biblioth. Nov. Pat, iv. 79, ef. Migne, Pat. Graec. 
t. lxxxvii. It is divided into three sections, 
each one of which represents the debate of one 
day. (1) Concerning the creation of souls. (2) 
Concerning the two principles upheld by the 
Manicheans. (3) Concerning the holy scrip- 
tures. Under the third head the Manichean 
asks, in connection with the Sabbath, When did 
the Qld Dispensation cease? To which the 
Christian replies, at the baptism of Christ. 

[G. T.8.] 


PHOTIUS (1), a sophist at Constantinople, 
an intimate friend of St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
who in 382 or $83 addressed him in his Zp. 168 
al. 91-(ef. Tillem. ix. 544). [c. H.J 


PHOTIUS (2), priest at Constantinople, and 
friend of Nestorius, was employed by the latter 
in the year 429, to reply to St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria’s letter to the Egyptian monks, warning 
them against Nestorius’s teaching (Mansi, iv. 
1003; Cyril, Zpp. 8); in the preceding year 
he had concurred with Anastasius, another 
Nestorian priest [ANasrastus, bishop of 
Tenedos], in sending two priests, Anthony and 
James, to Philadelphia in Lydia for the promo- 
tion of Nestorianism, as complained of by Chari- 
sius at the Ephesme council in 431 (Migne, Pat. 
Lat. t. xlviii. 727, Praef. ii. Opp. Marii_ Merca- 
toris) [CuaRtsrus (1)]. When Nestorius was 
panished by imperial decree A.D. 432, Photius 
was inoluded in the sentence and sent to Petra, 
but it is not known what became of him. His 
letter to the monks against St. Cyril is lost. 

Ga] 

PHOTIUS (8), bishop of Tyre, and metro- 
politan, was elected on the deposition of Irenaeus, 
Sept. 9, 448, He is unfavourably known for 
cowardly tergiversation, in the case of Ibas) of 
Edessa. Under the powerful influence of Uranius 
of Himera, he and his fellow judges first 
acquitted Ibas of the charges against him made 
at the investigation commenced at Tyre and 
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transferred to Berytus, and the next year 
at the “Robber Synod” of Ephesus, zealously 
joined in his condemnation (Martin, Ze Bri- 
gandage @Hphese, pp. 118-120, 181) (Ipas). 
At the same synod he brought forward an act 
of accusation against Acylinus, bishop of Byblos, 
whom he charged with Nestorianism and 
refusing to appear before himself and Domnus, 
the real ground of offence being manifestly that 
he had been appointed by Irenaeus, and was 
a personal friend of his. Without hearing any 
further testimony, on Photius’s statement alone, 
Acylinus was at once deposed. Photius at 
the same time undertook to clear Phoenicia of 
all clergy tainted with Nestorianism (Martin, 
U.s. p. 183; Actes du Brigandage, pp. 86-89). 
With easy versatility Photius took his place 
among the orthodox prelates at Chalcedon, 
regularly voted on the right side, and signed 
the decisions of the council (Labbe, iv. 79, 328, 
373, &c.). Here also he gave his yote for the 
restoration of Theodoret to his bishopric (ibid. 
623), presented a résumé of the proceedings 
at Berytus favourable to Ibas (ibid. 635), and 
signed the 28th canon conferring on Constan- 
tinople the same primacy, mpeoBeia, as that 
enjoyed by Rome (ibid. p. 803). At the same 
time, after presenting a petition to Marcian 
(Labbe, iv. 541), he obtained a settlement of 
the controversy between himself and Eustathius 
of Berytus as to metropolitical jurisdiction, in 
favour of the ancient rights of the see of Tyre, 
together with a reversal of Rustathius’s act of de- 
position of the bishops ordained by Photius, within 
the district claimed by the former (EUstaTuius 
or Brrytus (22), Vol. II. p. 389) (Labbe, iv. 
542-546; Canon. Chale. 29). The date of 
Photius’s death is uncertain. He was no longer 
bishop of Tyre in 457, when Dorotheus replied 
to the encyclical of the Emperor Leo (Labbe, 
iv. 921) (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 4435 Ceillier, Aut. 
Leclés. xiv. 271, &c.; Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. 
vol. xv. (index); Fabric. Bibl. Graec, x. 678; 
Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 808). [E. V.] 


PHRONESIS, a mythological personage in 
the system of Basilides, as represented by Irenaeus 
(I. xxiv. 3). See Basrurpus, Vol. I. p. 278. 

[G. 8.] 

PHTHARTOLATRAE (p9aprordrpa), or 
Corrupticolae, the adherents of Severus the 
Monophysite patriarch of Antioch, A.D. 519. 
They were so called because they held that “the 


body of Christ was corruptible.” (SeveRvs. | 
[Monopnysrtisa.] (Hefele, Councits, t. iii. p. 
459, Clark’s trans.) (G. T.S.] 


PHYSCO (icv, ovckwy), one of four 
brothers, the rest being Salamanes, Malchio, 
Crispio, highly trained ascetics, disciples of 
Hilarion, residing in seclusion at Bethlehem, 
and all except Malchio living in the reign of 
Valens. (Soz. vi. 325 viii, 15 ; Tillem. vii. 573.) 

[C. H.] 


PIALA, ST., said to have been the sister of 
St. Fingar or Gwinear (Vol. II. 517, Haddan and 
Stubbs, i. 36), and to have come with him from 
Ireland to Cornwall, where they were martyred 
about 450. The legend by the so-called Anselm 
18 spurious (Whitaker, Cathedral of Cornwall, i. 
290), but the names of the saints survive in 


aa 
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the names of parishes near the Hayle estuary, 
Gwinear and Phillack (Whitaker, ii. 15, 21, 202). 
The latter, however, has been identified by 
some with St. Felicitas, and the name of the 
latter saint does occur in a Breton litany of the 
10th century (Haddan and™Stubbs, ii. 82), but 
Celtic names were naturally identified later on 
with the better .known names of the Roman 
calendar. The day of the African martyr, St. 
Felicitas, was 7th March, and William of Wor- 
cester 107, quotes from a calendar at Bodmin, 
“Sanctus Wenedocus, et Felicitatis Virginis, 7 
die Marcii.” [C. W. B.] 


PIAMMON, called Ammon by Palladius, 
a presbyter and monk of Dioleos in Egypt in 
the 4th century, who had visions of recording 
angels standing at the altar, and indicating to 
him which of the brethren had sinned and 
which were repentant, (Ruf. Hist. Mon. 32; 
Pall. Hist. Laus. 72; Soz. Hist. Becl. vi. 29.) 
Piammon was visited by Cassian and Germanus 
about the year A.D. 390, and Cassian’s eighteenth 
conference (Migne, Pat. Lat. xlix. 1089) was 
held with him. The subject of it is De tribus 
antiquis GENERIBUS monachorum, et quarto nuper 
exorto, The three ancient kinds were (cap. 4). 
the coenobites, the anchorets, and the sarabaitae, 
the first two of whom he cordially commends, 
while of the third he speaks slightingly. [Sana- 
BAITAE, in D. C. A.] The fourth and most re- 
cent kind, which he describes, without naming 
them (cap. 8), he severely censures, calling them 
anchorets or coenobites in profession, but in 
practice lukewarm, self-indulgent, and unsub- 
missive. (W. H. F. and C. H.] 


PIAMON, virgin in Egypt, mentioned by 
Palladius (Laus. Hist. c. 37). (J. GJ 


PIATON, ST. (Prat), Oct. 1, presbyter and 
martyr in Gaul, whither he came with SS. Denys, 
Quentin, and others. See also « hymn of F ulbert, 
bishop of Chartres, where his body was said to 
rest (Pat. Lat. exli. 340). (R. J. K.] 


PIERIUS (1) (Hrertvs), commemorated 
on Noy. 4. An eminent presbyter of Alex- 
andria, famous for his voluntary poverty, his 
philosophical knowledge, and his public expo- 
sitions of Holy Scripture. He ruled the cate- 
chetical school of Alexandria under the bishop 
Theonas, A.D. 265, and afterwards lived at Rome. 
He wrote several treatises that were extant in 
St. Jerome’s time. Some of them were known 
as late as the time of Photius. Among them 
was a homily upon Hosea, which he recited on 
Easter eve, wherein he notes that the people 
continued in church on Easter eve till after mid- 
night. Photius mentions another work on St. 
Luke’s Gospel as part of a volume by him, divided 
into twelve books. From his eloquence he was 
called the younger Origen. Photius declares that 
he was orthodox about the Father and the Son, 
though using the words substance and nature to 
signity person. But his manner of speaking about 
the Holy Ghost was unorthodox, because he said 
that his glory was less than that of the Father 
and the Son. In the time of Epiphanius there 
was a church at Alexandria dedicated in his 
honour. Some have therefore thought that he 
suffered martyrdom in the Diocletian persecu- 
tion. (Mart. Rom. Vet.; Mart. Adon., Usuard. ; 
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Euseb. vii. 32; Hieron. Vir. Zilust. c. 76; Id. 
ep. 70 al. 84, § 4, p. 429; Id. Praefut. in Osce ; 
Photius,, Cod. 119; Niceph. Call. 27. ZH. vi. 35; 
Du Pin, H. Z. cent. iii.; Ceillier, ii. 462; Till. 
Mém. iv. 582.) {G. T. $.] 


PILATUS, ACTS OF [Gosprets, Apocry- 
PHAL], Vol. Il. p, 708. 


PIMENIUS, bishop of Amalfi. Gregory the 
Great, in a letter (lib. vi. ind. xiv. 23 in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. \xxvii. 813) to his subdeacon An- 
themius, blames him for non-residence. [F. D.] 


PINIANUS (1), addressed, but without a 
title, by the emperor Valentinian II. in a letter 
dated Feb. 23 in 385, on the election of Siricius 
to the see of Rome. The letter is printed from 
a Vatican manuscript by Baronius (Ann. 385, v.), 
who assumes that Pinianus was prefect of Rome 
and the husband of Melania the younger. Tille- 
mont shows the difficulty of both these assump- 
tions. On June 4, 386, Salustius is addressed as 
prefect. Pinianus is first known to have been 
prefect by a law addressed to him in July, 386, 
and on Sept. 8, 387, he was addressed in another 
as prefect. (Cod. Theod. vi. 378, ed. Gothofr. ; 
Clinton, #7. R. i. 513,516) Tillemont thinks 
that in 385 he may have been deputy, or acting 
prefect only. (Tillem. x. 358, 744, 788, 823.) 

[C. H.J 


PINIANUS (2), the husband of Melania the 
younger. His parentage is unknown, but he 
was probably not of inferior rank to his wife. 
(Natus ex consulibus; Surius, Jan. 31. See also 
Paulinus, Poem xx. 217.) He was but seven- 
teen years old, she but thirteen, when they were 
aarried, 
Severus, who was a prefect (Vit. Pair. 119). 
They had no children; and when the elder 
Melania arrived in Italy in 397, some four years 


after their marriage, they agreed to a vow of 


continence but refused to separate. They en- 
tertained Palladius of Helenopolis when he came 
to Rome on Chrysostom’s affairs. (Hist. Laus. 
121.) They left Rome in 408, when the siege 
by Alaric was impending, and passed through 
Sicily where Rufinus joined them, and thence to 
Africa. Melania the elder having left them, and 
having died at Bethlehem, and Publicola also 
having died, they inherited her vast estates, 
They were intent on doing good, and are said to 
have liberated 8000 slaves. (Palladius, Hist. Laus. 
119.) Pinianus is described by Palladius as 
living, when he wrote, in Campania and Sicily 
alternately, having in his train slaves, virgins, 
and 15 eunuchs, He had also 30 monks with 
him: he exercised himself much in reading the 
Scriptures, in gardening, and in hospitality, his 
wife Melania and his mother-in-law Albina 
being with him. After the sack of Rome they 
passed over into Africa, and settled at Tagaste 
with the bishop Alypius, and desired to make the 
acquaintance of Augustine. He immediately 
wrote to welcome them (Zp. 124); but, since he 
was unable to come to them, they went with 
Alypius to Hippo, There the strange scene, so 
instructive as to the church life of the period, 
occurred, which is recounted by Augustine (Zp. 
126). The clergy and people of Hippo, knowing 
their wealth, determined that they should, by 
the ordination of Pinianus, become attached to 


Palladius speaks of him as son of 
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their church and city. A tumult was raised in 
the church, and, though Augustine refused to or- 
dain a man against his will, he was unable, or 
was not firm enough, to resist the violence of the 
people, who extracted from Pinianus a promise 
that he would not leave Hippo, and would not 
be ordained in any other church, The next day, 
however, considering that he was in danger of 
further violence, he, with Melania and her 
mother Albina, who had been with them thence- 
forth, returned to Tagaste. Thence some rather 
acrimonious correspondence ensued between 
them, especially Albina, and Augustine. (Zp. 125— 
8.) Alypius considered that a promise extorted by 
violence was not valid, Augustine demanded that 
it should be fulfilled ; and the controversy lasted 
until, by the rapacity of the “rebel Count 
Heraclian, Pinianus was robbed of his property, 
and the people of Hippo no longer cared to en- 
force the promise. Being now free, though 
poor, Pinianus, with his wife and mother-in-law, 
went to Egypt and saw the monasteries of the 
Thebaid. They then passed on into Palestine and 
settled at Bethlehem. Whether impressed by 
the monasticism of the Thebaid, or yielding to 
the despair which marks the epoch of the sack of 
Rome, they now were willing to do what their 
ascetic grandmother had been unable to force 
upon them during her lifetime, and to live apart. 
On the appearance of the Pelagian controversy, 
their letters to Augustine induced him to write 
his book on grace and original sin. This was in 
417. They are said by Surius to have visited 
Cyril at Alexandria in the same year. We only 
hear of Pinianus after this time in a letter of 
Jerome in 419, in which his salutations, and those 
of Albina and Melania are addressed to Augustine 
and Alypius. (Jerome, Ep. exliii. 2, ed. Vall. 
[Meania (2.) In the last paragraph of which 
article, after the words “in the year 437,” 
insert “to visit her uncle Volusius’’] Aug. de 
Grat. Christi, ii. and xxxii.; Pallad. Hist. Laus. 
121, Surius, p. 380, Dec. 31.) (W. H. F.] 


PINTA, Arian bishop, addressed in a letter 
pro fide Catholica, which is ascribed to Fulgentius 
of Ruspe (Migne, Pat. Lat. lxv. 707 sq.); but 


though it is upon the Arian heresy, and argues 


and quotes Scripture texts against it, it gives 
no clue to the identification of Pinta, and pro- 
bably is not the work of Fulgentius [FULGENTIUS 
(3)] (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 494-5 ; Ceillier, Awt. Sacr. . 
xi. 69). [J. GJ 


PINYTUS, bishop of Cnossus, in Crete 
(Euseb. H. H. iv. 21, 23). See Dionysius or 
CorintH, Vol. I, p. 850. [G. S.J 


PIONIUS (1), martyr, suffered at Smyrna, in 


the Decian persecution, March 12, A.D. 250. 


It is stated in the article Pouycarp (see p. 428) 
that it was probably this Pionius who revived 
the cultus of Polycarp in Smyrna, by recovering 
an ancient MS. martyrdom of that saint, and 
fixing the day of commemoration in accordance 
with it. The Acts of Pionius relate that it was 
on the day so fixed (Saturday, Feb. 23), while he 
was engaged in this commemoration,® he was 
arrested in company with Asclepiades and Sabina, 


2 The words “facta oratione sollemni cum sanctum 
panem et aquam degustavissent,” seem to indicate a 
communion on elements previously reserved. 
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the latter of whom had been a slave, and had been 
rescued by the Christians from cruel treatment 
inflicted on her by her mistress on account of her 
faith, Pionius had been warned in a dream of the 
coming arrest, and had put chains beforehand on 
the necks of himself and his companions in order 
that their captors might see that it was not in 
their power to inflict on them anything for 
which they were not prepared. Wearing these 
voluntary chains, they were taken to the forum, 
which was thronged with dense crowds of 
people, amongst them a great number of Jewish 
women, availing themselves of the leisure which 
their Sabbath afforded them. The Acts then 
contain a report of a long speech made by 
Pionius to the assembled multitude, of which 
we only extract one point for mention, namely, 
that in warning of judgment to come he tells 
how he himself in his travels had seen at the 
Dead Sea a spectacle of the effects of the avenging 
wrath of God. 

Many of his hearers, moved with admiration 
and pity, entreated him not to throw away a 


life on many grounds so worthy of preservation, | 


but obey the emperor and sacrifice. At last 
cried one, Axe you so obstinate that you cannot 
be persuaded? Nay, returned Pionius, would 


that I could persuade you to become Christians, | 
Heaven forbid, was the reply, that you should | 
persuade us to cause ourselves to be burned | 


alive. It is much worse to burn after death, 
returned the martyr. 


threats of a punishment, to a modest woman 
more terrible than death. 
God wills, she calmly replied. 
When at length they arrived at the ‘prison, 
they found in confinement there already another 
Catholic presbyter, named Lemnus, anda Monta- 
nist woman named Macedonia. 
the Christian community were at this time well 


known to their persecutors, for we find in the | 


examinations of the martyrs that those who 
owned themselves Christians were always fur- 
ther interrogated to what church or sect they 
belonged. The Acts give a long report of 
exhortations delivered by Pionius to his fellow- 
prisoners, and then relate how a message was 


brought to the prison that the Christian bishop. 
that the. 


Eudaemon had already sacrificed, and 
prisoners must be brought to join him at the 
temple, in order to follow his example. Pionius 
protested that they had been committed to 
prison to wait the return of the proconsul to 
Smyrna, and that they ought not to be removed 
before his arrival, And in spite of blows and 
kicks, he made such obstinate physical’ resist- 
ance to being brought to the temple that the 
six attendants employed to carry him thither 
were obliged to get additional help before they 
could effect their purpose. The constancy of 
Pionius remaining unsubdued, he was brought 
before the proconsul on his return to Smyrna, 
repeated his refusal to sacrifice, persisted: in it 
notwithstanding tortures used to shake his 
resolution, and ultimately was condemned “to 
the avenging flames, in order that ‘he might 
strike terror into men and give satisfaction to 
‘the offended gods.” Pionius walked with a firm 
and rapid step to the place of execution, un- 
dressed himself without waiting to be ordered, 
and, looking at his naked body, blessed God that’ 


At this altercation they | 
saw Sabina laughing, and turned on her with 


That shall be as. 


The divisions of | 
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he had been able to preserve it in chastity till 
then. Then he let himself be nailed to the stake, 


rejected the offer made him that the nails 
should be taken out if he would even yet sacri- 
fice, and when the flames were lit, closing his 
eyes, prayed silently, his friénds hearing no more 
than the “Amen,” and “Lord receive my 
spirit.” With Pionius suffered 'a Marcionite 
presbyter, Metrodorus, the stakes of both being 
turned to the east, Pionius on the right, Metro- 
dorus on the left. We are told nothing of the 
fate of Asclepiades and Sabina. The Acts which 
we have ‘here summarised are important on 
account of their undoubted antiquity. We only 
know them by a Latin translation, of which two 
types are extant; one published by Surius and 
reprinted by the Bollandists (Feb. 1), the other 
by Ruinart (Acta Sincera, p. 137). Of these the 
former seems more faithfully to represent the 
original, the latter not only being abridged in 
places, but exhibiting two designed alterations ; 
viz. the suppression’ of the apostasy of the 
bishop Eudaemon, as also of the fact that the 
martyr Metrodorus was a Marcionite. But the 
common original was certainly read by Eusebius, 
who (H. #. iv. 15) gives a description of the 
acts of Pionius which agrees with those extant 


in too many particulars to allow us to suppose 
that different acts are intended. Eusebius, how- 
ever, represents Pionius as suffering at the same 
time with Polycarp, while, as already stated, 
the extant Acts place him a century later, a date 
attested by the Paschal Chronicle, which makes 
Pionius suffer in the Decian persecution, and 
confirmed by internal evidence. 
therefore explain the statement of Eusebius as 
an error of haste, arising from the fact that he 


We must 


found the martyrdom of Pionius in the same 


volume which contained that of Polycarp, and 


possibly also. that’ the chronological note found 


in our present MSS. was’ absent from the copy 


which he used, . On the'life of Polycarp ascribed 
to Pionius, see PoLYCARP. [G. S.] 


PIONIUS (2), a young man reproved by Nilus 
for luxuriousness (lib. iii. ep. 31). [C. H.] 


PIOR (ifwp), a priest and solitary of the 
Cells in Nitria, He embraced the desert life in 
early youth, and on leaving his father’s home 
(c. 305), he. vowed to, God that: he would never 
again see any of his relations. Fifty years 
afterwards his aged widowed sister haying heard 
that he was living, sent to implore a visit from 
him, and he on being bidden by his superiors, 
so far complied that he went to her house, stood 
at the door, and when she came out, spoke to her 
with his eyes shut, and then returned home 
(Soz, vi. 29). He would never take food except 
while walking, saying that he regarded feeding 
as quite a minor matter, nor would he expose 
himself to the tempéation of indulging appetite 
(Soc. iv. 23). Other anecdotes are related of 
him. (Pallad. Laus. Hist. cc. 11, 87, 88; Ros- 
weyd, Vit. P. iii. 31, 136, v. libell. ix, Ds 
Cassiod. Trip, Hist. viii. 1; Cotel. i. 643.5 
Tillem, viii. 447, 569, x. 63.) [C..H.] 


PIPPINUS (1) L, the founder of the Caro- 


lingian’ dynasty, called in later times Pippin of 


Landen, from the Belgian castle of that name 
where he is said to have been buried and possibly 


> 
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resided (see Richter, Annalen, pp. 154-5, n., and 
the authorities there cited). Little is known of 
his origin beyond the fact, that his father was a 
Frank named Carloman, who had been made 
duke or count by a king of Austrasia; but there 
is reason to believe that the cradle of the race 
was situated in’ the country lying between the 
Maas and Mosel, Rhine, Roer; and Ambléve (see 
Annal. Mett. 687, Pertz, Scriptor. i. 316; Bonnell, 
Anfinge des Karol. Hauses, pp. 71-85). Pippin 
first appears in history in the year 613, as one of 
the Austrasian nobles who supported the Neus- 
trian Clotaire II. against the young Sigebert II., 
out of hatred for Brunechilde (Fredegarius, 
Chronicon, x1.). Fauriel believes’ that with 
Arnulfus, bishop of Metz, the other ancestor of 
the Carolingians, he put himself at the head of 
the conspiracy which overthrew the queen. 
(Hist. de la Gaule Meérid. ii; 410 seqq.; but see 
Bonnell, p. 94.) He is not heard of again till 
622, when Clotaire installed his son Dagobert I. 
as king over the eastern part of Austrasia. 
Pippin became his mayor of the palace, and in 
conjunction with Arnulfus brought those regions 
to a height of prosperity which is said to have 
made them the envy of their neighbours (Ire- 
degar. xlvii., lviii.; Vita Arnulf, Bouquet, 
Recueil, iii. 508; Gesta, xli.; and see’ Pertz, 
Geschichte’ der Merov. Hausmeier, 36, 136). 
In 626 the death of, his father left Dago- 
bert sole king of the Franks. He soon moved 
the seat of government to Paris, and Pippin, 
though apparently retained with many other 
Austrnsian chiefs in nominal attendance, was 
supplanted in his favour by the Neustrian nobles 
who flocked to the court. The king himself is 
said to have become thoroughly corrupted, and 
from being zealous in the ‘cause of justice and 
well-doing, gave himself up to lust and rapine. 
(Fredegar. Ix.) His death, in 638, set Pippin 
free to return to Austrasia, where the in- 
fant Sigebert II]. was reigning. His old ally, 
Arnulfus, had retired into a monastery, but the 
friendship of Cunibert, archbishop of Cologne, 
procured him thé countenance of the church, 
which his family found so useful.: Now begins: 
the period of the rois fainéants, and it is possible. 
that Pippin might have anticipated the high des-| 
tiny that awaited his descendants, had not death 
in the following year cut short his career (Fau- 
viel, iii. 457, s.) Fredegarius bears striking tes- 
timony to the grief this event caused to the Aus-' 
trasians, “ex eo quod ab ipsis pro justitiae cultu 
et bonitate ejusdem dilectus fuisset ” (Chronicon 
Ixxxy.; see, too, Aimoin iv. 20, and cf, Bonnell 
106 f.) Pippin was a zealous friend to Chris- 
tianity, which perhaps owed its footing in Bel- 
gium to the favour he showed it (cf. Warnkénig 
et Gérard, Hist. des Carol. I. 103). St. Eligius 
of Noyon, and St. Amandus of Elnone, Maes- 
tricht and Ghent, found protection and en- 
couragement ‘under his administration. Tradi- 
tion, indeed, ascribes to him the foundation of 
the first monastery in those regions,’ Calvus- 
mons, or Calfsberg, but’ this is doubtful (see 
Boll. Acta SS. Oct: xii..854 seqq.) The church 
showed its gratitude by numbering him among 


the Beati, his day being Feb. 21, and many of. 


his relatives: among the saints (Boll. Acta’ SS. 
Feb. iii. 250-261). It is said that he was buried 


at Landen, but his remains were removed at a) 


later time to’ Nivelle. (For his cult, which was 
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local, see Boll. ibid. p. 259, and Warnkdnig et 
Gérard, i. 102.) He left a son, Grimoald, after- 
wards mayor of the palace in Austrasia, and two 
daughters, Begga, who married Ansegisilus, or 


-Ansegisus, son of Arnulfus, and became the 


mother of Pippin II., and St. Gertrude. 

Guizot published a translation of his life, or 
panegyric, which though not earlier than the 
9th century, may be founded on prior records. 
(Mémoires, ii. 379). [S. A. BJ 


PIPPINUS (2) IL, mayor of the palace in 
France (A.D. 688-714), often called Pippin of 
Heristal, but with little ground (cf. Richter, 
Annalen, 154-5, n.), wasthe grandson of Pippin I., 
and Arnulfus, bishop of Metz, his father being 
Ansegisilus, or Ansegisus, the son of the latter 
and his mother Begga, the former’s daughter. 
He first appears prominently in history about the 
year 678. Four years earlier Dagobert II. had 
been sought out in his Irish :monastery-prison, 
and raised to the throne in Austrasia‘by Wul- 
foald, the mayor of the palace. His stupidity and 
evil nature probably assisted the rise of Pippin, 
who, with his ally, Martin, was able to figure as 
the champion of the old German freedom in face 
of the royal tyranny, and the protector of the 
clergy, against the lawless. exactions and rob- 
beries of the king (see Fauriel, Hist. de la Gaule 
Meérid. ii. 474 ff, cf. also the speech attributed 
to Pippin in his subsequent victorious campaign, 
Annal. Mettenses, Pertz, Scriptor. i. 318); and by 
677 the two were strong enough to convene a 
council of bishops of their own party, who con- 
demned Dagobert on pretence of the violation of 
the monastic vows which had been imposed upon 
him in exile (Fauriel, ibid.). In the following 
year he was assassinated, and Pippin and Martin 
were left recognised, though’ untitled, chiefs of 
the Austrasian Franks (ibid.). But a more for- 
midable obstacle than any yet encountered now 


confronted them. Ebroin, escaped from his im- 


prisonment in Luxeuil, had carried everything 
before him in Neustria, and was now threaten- 
ing Austrasia. The murder of Dagobert was 
probably his work (cf. Vita Wilfridi, Bouquet, iii. 
601 seqq.), and he was: now by force of arms 
setting up a puppet successor in Theodoric HI., 
with himself for mayor of the palace. By 680 
Pippin and Martin, at the head of an army com- 
posed partly of Austrasians and’ partly of 
refugees from the tyranny of Ebroin in Neus- 
tria and Burgundy, believed themselves strong 
enough to attack. The result, however, was 
disastrous, their army being defeated and dis- 
persed near Laon. Pippin escaped by flight, but 
Martin was treacherously murdered a little later. 
(Gesta, 46). It!seemed now as though the whole 
of France was to lie’ under the’ tyranny of 
Ebroin, when in 681 he was murdered. His 
successor, Warratto, reconciled himself with 
Pippin, who was apparently induced to acknow- 
ledge Theodoric’s rule in Austrasia (see Richter, 
Annalen 175), and even assisted Warratto 
against a rebellious son named Gislemar (683). 
See Gesta, 47; Fred. 98. In 686 Warratto died, 
leaving his son-in-law, Bertharius, a weak and 
foolish man, and Pippin, who had now recovered 
from his defeat, face to face'as candidates for the 


|:mayoralty. ‘The overthrow of Bertharius at the 


battle of Tertry, or Testri, near St. Quentin, and 
his subsequent murder, made Pippin undisputed 
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mayor of the palace for the whole of the 
Frankish kingdom, with Theodoric as his nomi- 
nal sovereign (688). See Gesta,48; Fred. Cont. 
99. This office he held till his death, and he 
seems to have thoroughly established its here- 
ditary character, during his own lifetime ap- 
pointing his son Grimoald to Neustria (4.D. 695), 
and when Grimoald died (a.D. 714), substituting 
his grandson Theudoald, an infant guardian for 
an infant king. In 691 Theodoric III. died, and 
was succeeded by his infant son Clovis III, who 
in turn died, and was followed by another roi 
fainéant, Childebert III., in 695. Ile reigned 
till 711, and left a son, Dagobert IIT. (711-715). 

Pippin’s policy was vigorous both within and 
without the kingdom. According to the Annals 
of Metz, he chastised the iniquities which during 
many years had grown up by the cupidity and 
injustice of the nobles, and caused the whole land 
to flourish in the service of Christ and the 
enjoyment of profound peace (ad ann. 691, 
Pertz, Scriptor. i. 320). Few details survive, 
but we know that abroad he carried on suc- 
cessful wars with the Frisians of West Fries- 
land (Annal. Mettens. a.v. 692, 697, Pertz, 
Scriptor, i, 320, 321; Fredegar. Contin. cii.), 
and with the Alamanni in several campaigns. 
{Annal. Mett. a.p. 709, 710, 712, Pertz, did. 
321-2.) Though eclipsed by his greater de- 
scendants, it was he who laid the foundations of 
his family’s greatness, Once master of Austrasia 
and Neustria, he devoted himself to the 
policy of bringing within the circle of Frankish 
dominion the neighbouring nations, which under 
their own dukes enjoyed a virtual, if not nomi- 
nal, independence—a policy which was crowned 
with such glorious results under his three suc- 
cessors (cf. Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsge- 
schichte, iii. 7, 8). Like all his family too, he 
saw how powerful an ally the church might be- 
come, and fostered those foreign missionaries 
whose labours among the German nations 
seconded his arms. The English Willebrord he 
warmly encouraged in his mission to the Frisians 
@eda, Hist. Eccl. y. 10), and his term of power 
witnessed the conversion of Bavaria by St. 
Rupert, who founded the bishopric of Salzburg, 
the mission of St. Kilian in East Frankland, 
crowned in 696 by his martyrdom near 
Wiirzburg (CrL1AN), and the efforts among the 
Bructeri of St. Suibertus of England, who died 
in 713, For the charters and privilegia bestowed 
on religious foundations in his time, see Migne, 
Patr, Lat. \xxxvi—lxxxviii. Pippin died in 714, 
leaving three grandsons, two of them sons of 
Drogo, and Theudoald, the above-mentioned son 
of Grimoald, and a son by a mistress Alpaida, 
the famous Charles Martel. Two sons, Drogo, 
duke of Champagne, and Grimoald, whom he had 
made mayor of the palace in Neustria in 695, 
died in his lifetime, the latter by violence. 

[S. A. B.] 


PIPPINUS (8) III. (called Pepin le Bref, or 
le Petit, titles unknown to his contemporaries, 
and said to be founded on a story related by a 
monk of St. Gall more than a century later, see 
Monach. Sangall. Gesta Kar. ii. 15, Pertz, Scrip- 
tor. ii. 758), mayor of the palace for Neustria 
and Burgundy from 741 to 747, for the whole of 
France from 747 to 751, and king of the Franks 
from 751 to 768, would stand forth as one 
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of the greatest men of the middle ages, were 
he not overshadowed by the still greater figures 
of his father and son (Martin, Hist. liv. xii.). 
Before his death on the 21st of Oct. 741, Charles 
Martel divided the realm,~oyer which he held 
sway, nominally as mayor of the palace, but 
really with absolute power, into two portions. 
To Carloman, his eldest son, he allotted Aus- 
trasia, Alamannia, and Thuringia; and to Pippin 
Neustria, Burgundy, and Provence. For Gripho, 
or Grippo, another son by a Bavarian captive 
Sonihilde, he carved out at the mother’s per- 
suasion a small territory from the middle of 
these two portions, to the indignation, as is said, 
of the Franks, who inhabited it (Annal. Mett. 
741, Pertz, Scriptor. i. 327), and to the disgust of 
Carloman and Pippin, whose first action was to 
levy war upon their half brother. Quickly cap- 
tured he was thrown into prison by Carloman, 
where he remained till Pippin, six years later, 
touched by his sorrows, set him free. Thence- 
forth he was in a chronic state of rebellion till 
he came to a violent end in 751 [GrrpHo]. 

Foreign Relations and Wars.—The relaxing 
by death of the strong grasp of Charles 
Martel was the signal for disturbances and 
outbreaks on all hands. At this time the re- 
lations of the surrounding countries to what 
may be called the Frankish territories proper of 
Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgundy were very 
diverse. Within the limits of ancient Gaul, Pro- 
vence, on the south-east, was agitated with its 
recent rebellion, and reconquest by Charles, 
while in the tract lying along the Gulf of Lyons, 
then known as Septimania, the Arabs, though 
weakened by fierce dissensions among themselves, 
were still dominant over the Gothic population, 
and kept a firm grasp upon the old Roman 
stronghold of Narbonne. Westwards again, Aqui- 
taine, which reached now from the Pyrenees with 
their wild Basque population (Wascones) to the 
Loire, under princes of its own (not Mero- 
vingian, as is generally said, see Rabanis, Les 
Meérovingiens Aquitaine) held a position of nomi- 
nal dependence upon the Franks, but enjoyed 
substantial autonomy. Lastly, in the north- 
west were the Bretons, who, for more than a 
hundred years, had been self-governed and inde- 
pendent of their neighbours. Turning to the 
German nations on the east, we find that the 
strength of the Frieslanders had been broken by 
Charles in the two successful campaigns of 733 
and 734, and they were for the time at peace. 
The Thuringians were now practically a part of 
Austrasia. The Suabians, or, as they had now 
come to be called, the Alamanni,were dependent 
on the Franks; but dukes of their own adminis- 
tered their internal affairs. Bavaria, like Aqui- 
taine, under its own dukes, was nominally sub- 
ject to Charles’ suzerainty; but the bonds were 
weak, And lastly the Saxons, often conquered 
but never subdued, were a standing menace to 
Frankish supremacy and Christianity. 

The accession of the two young princes was 
the opportunity of their turbulent neighbours. 
The dukes of Bavaria on the east and Aquitaine 
on the west refused the oath of fealty to Carlo- 
man and Pippin respectively, and declared them- 
selves independent. Provence rose in rebellion 
again, the Alamanni also revolted, and the 
Saxons once more flew to arms. It would be 
unprofitable, even did space permit, to follow in 
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detail the almost annual campaigns which the 
two brothers first, and, after Carloman’s retire- 
ment in 747, Pippin alone, were called upon to 
make in one or more of the districts above 
enumerated. In brief it may be said that it was 
not till the latter half of his reign that Pippin 
was free to turn his attention to the conquest 
and consolidation of France itself. The earlier 
years were chiefly occupied in repressing an 
attempt of the German nations to reconquer 
their old independence. This movement was 
headed by Odilo, the capable and high-spirited 
Duke of Bavaria, a most formidable opponent. 
His politic and far-reaching design of a great 
anti-Frankish confederacy extending to Aqui- 
taine on the west, and his Slave neighbours on 
the east (cf. Annal. Mett. 743, Pertz, i. 328) may 
betvaced even through the unfriendly narratives 
of the French chroniclers. Into the Carolingian 
family itself he introduced dissension by marry- 
ing Chiltrudis, the sister of Carloman and 
Pippin, against their will. (Predegar. Cont. cxi.) 
But the greatest triumph of his diplomacy was 
the gaining for his plans the countenance of the 
pope, the official ally, as it were, of the Franks. 
Possibly Zacharias mistrusted the destinies of the 
two young princes, and believed he saw in Odilo 
the future chief of Western Europe and his cham- 
pion against Lombard oppression. However, the 
tact and firmness of Pippin, who succeeded in dis- 
crediting the Papal Legate in the face of the 
Frankish army (see Annal. Mett. 743, Pertz, i. 
328), and the ready tergiversation of the pope 
directly events showed him his mistake averted 
this danger. The failure of Odilo’s designs may 
probably be ascribed to the inferiority of the un- 
disciplined levies of his loosely welded coalition, 
in face of the comparatively civilized Franks, as 
much as to the superior policy of Pippin and his 
brother. In the year 748 he died, and the in- 
fancy of his son Tassilo and the final defeat and 
subjection of the allied Alamanni the same year 
averted all immediate danger on that side. (For 
the details of the Alamannic campaigns, see Stilin, 
Wirtembergische Geschichte, pp. 182-4.) By 752 
Pippin, now king and sole ruler, was able to turn 
his attention to France, In this year, assisted 
by the treachery of their Gothic subjects, he 
drove the Arabs from all Septimania, except the 
fortress of Narbonne, the fall of which, after a 
seven years’ siege, in 759, closed the chapter of 
Mohammedan domination north of the Pyrenees. 
The following year (753) he was free to invade 
Brittany, and for the time conquered it, occupy- 
ing Vannes and imposing atribute. (Annal. Mett. 
753, Pertz, i. 131.) After that his work was 
interrupted by his two Italian campaigns of 754 
and 755 against the Lombards, to be mentioned 
hereafter. But it was the conquest of Aquitaine 
that formed the great task of Pippin’s reign. 
From 760 onwards till his death, every year 
but one witnessed the invasion and wasting of 
this unhappy country. It was not a war of 
pitched battles, neither the Gallo-Roman Aqui- 
tanians, nor even the hardier Basques, being a 
match in the field for the Franks, whose armies 
were now strong in cavalry, and even furnished 
with implements of siege (cf. Fredegar. Cont. 
exxyi.). Sieges and plundering expeditions on 
one side, and guerrilla reprisals on the other, 
were its chief features, till at length the wretched 
inhabitants, wearied and ruined, bought peace 
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for their shattered towns and desolated lands at: 
the price of the betrayal and murder of their 
indomitable duke Waifarius and submission to 
Frankish rule (a.D. 768). For this war, see 
Fauriel, Hist. de la Gaule Meérid. tom. iii. 
Relations with the Church—But the chief 
interest of Pippin’s reign lies in his relations 
with the Church and Papacy. Charles 
Martel’s term of power, though it had saved 
Christianity from the heathendom of Germany 
and Mohammedanism of Spain, was fraught 
with disaster to the church of France. The con- 
dition into which she had sunk at tne time of his 
death may best be described in the memorable 
words of Boniface’s letter to Zacharias, written 
in 742; “Franci enim, ut seniores dicunt, plus 
quam per tempus octaginta annorum synodum 
non fecerunt nec archiepiscopum habuerunt, nec 
ecelesiae canonica jura alicubi fundabant vel 
renovabant. Modo autem maxima ex parte per 
civitates episcopales sedes traditae sunt laicis, 
cupidis ad possidendum, vel adulteratis clericis, 
scortatoribus et publicanis, seculariter ad perfru- 
endum. . . . Si invenero inter illos, diaconos — 
quos nominant, qui a pueritia sua semper in 
stupris semper et adulteriis et in omnibus semper 
spurcitiis vitam ducentes . . .; et modo in dia- 
conatu, concubinas quatuor vel quinque vel 
plures noctu in lecto habentes, euangelium tamen 
legere et diaconos se nominare nec erubescunt 
nec metuunt ” (Hpist. 42, Jaffé, Bibl. Rer. Germ. 
iii, 112-3), This terrible state of things was in 
part the result of the general corruption of Gallo- 
Roman society, which speedily infected the 
Franks, and had for many years been infecting 
the churchin its midst, as is evident even in the 
pages of Gregory of Tours. But it was perhaps 
still more the result of the acts and neglects of 
Charles Martel. Without going the length of 
Michelet, who believed him a heathen (Hist. 
chap. ii.), we may say that he regarded the 
church merely as an instrument for the further- 
ance of his political designs. Thus he encouraged 
Boniface and his band of missionaries among the 
German nations, because their efforts tended, by 
creating a Christian and pro-Frankish party, to 
pave the way for his armies. On the other hand, 
the church of France he looked upon as a trea- 
sury for the payment and reward of his soldiers. . 
Not only did he give to them the lands and 
revenues of churches and monasteries, but he 
banished the bishops and abbats who opposed 
him, and either left their seats vacant, appro- 
priating the revenues, or in many cases insti- 
tuted friends and followers of his own, turbulent 
and licentious laymen, who held them as mere 
posts of profit (see Hugo Flavin. Chron. lib. i., 
Migne, Patr. Lat. cliv. 143-6 ; Flodoardus, Hist. 
Becl. Rem. ii. 12; Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungs- 
geschichte, iii, 12 ff.). It was apparent that no. 
reform of this state of things could be hoped for 
from within. It came in effect partly from Rome, 
partly, and in the first instance, from the side of 
Germany. As has been pointed out (e. g., by 
Michelet, :¢d.), the Celtic and French churches 
held adifferent position in regard to the bishops 
of Rome from the younger institutions of Eng- 
land and Germany. While the former claimed 
to be sisters and almost equals of Rome, the 
latter were the creation of Rome’s emissaries, 
and content with the position of daughters and 
subjects. The foremost champion of Rome’s 
2D 
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supremacy was the great English missionary 
Boniface, who, for many years, had been labour- 
ing among the German nations on the eastern 
border, and one of whose chief hindrances had 
been the presence of unworthy members of the 
French and Celtie clergy. [Bonrracius Mocun- 
TINENSIS; ALDEBERTUS; CLEMENS (4); GEWI- 
LieB; Mino.] The effect of the accession of the 
two young princes, Carloman and Pippin, was 
to extend Boniface’s influence, and with it the 
power and influence of the popes, westward over 
France. Carloman, who inherited Austrasia 
and the German suzerainty, was at heart a 
monk himself, and became a pliant and- eager 
instrument in his hands. How far Pippin shared 
his brother’s beliefs, or how far he was swayed 
by policy and self-interest, is more doubtful. But 
of his disposition to aid in the reformation of the 
French church there can be no question. The 
first year of the two brothers’ power is marked 
by the foundation of the three bishoprics of 
Wiirzburg, Buraburg, and Hichstadt (Bonifacius, 
Lipist, 42, Jaffé, iii. 112), and the following by 
the first combined assembly of bishops and nobles 
in Austrasia, with reference to which Carloman 
had declared that “‘se de ecclesiastica religione 
quae, jam longo tempore, i.e., non minus quam 
per sexaginta vel septuaginta annos calcata et 
dissipata fuit aliquid corrigere et emendare velle 
(Bonifacius, Hpist. 42; Jaffé, iii. 112). This 
council made evident at once the changes which 
had come over the temper of the rulers, for, 
with the provisions for church ‘discipline, was 
passed one pledging Carloman and his nobles to 
the unconditional restitution of the property 
taken from the church. (See Jaffé, ibid. 47, 
p- 127, fraudatas pecunias ecclesiarum ec- 
clesiis restituimus et reddidimus.) The fol- 
lowing year was probably the date of the synod 
of Estinnes, near Laubes, another Austrasian 
‘Council (Richter, Annalen, p. 205). There it 
had to be admitted that, owing to wars and 
threats of war, the complete restitution intended 
was impossible, and a certain amount of church 
property must be retained for the army, but 
careful provision was made to lighten as far as 
possible the burden of the tax, to make the lay 
occupation temporary only, and prevent it from 
. inany case effecting the utter destitution of the 
religious foundations (sce the Capitularies in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. xcvi. 1504, and for the whole 
question of the precaria, or as they soon came to 
be called, beneficia, carved out of church pro- 
perty, see Waitz, iii. 14 ff, 34 ff; Warnkinig 
et Gérard, Hist. des Carolingiens, i. 209 ss, ; 
Fauriel, iii. 224-5). The year 744 witnessed 
the founding of the famous monastery of Fulda, 
for long the central shrine of German Chris- 
tianity, and the summoning by Pippin of the 
Council of Soissons, which did for ecclesiastical 
reform in western France what Carloman had 
already done in the Hast, and the next is 
distinguished by the first general council’ of 
France held under the presidency of St. Boni- 
face, and, a new thing in French history, at 
the command of the pope (cf. Richter, Annalen, 
p- 210). 

In 747 Carloman retired from the world 
into an Italian monastery, leaving Pippin 
sole governor of the Frank dominions. But 
though absolute ruler in fact, Pippin was still in 
. name a mere mayor of the palace. He had found 
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himself compelled, two years after his father’s 
death, either in deference to Neustrian supersti- 
tion, or owing to Neustrian intrigues, to seat: 
another phantom king, Childeric IIL, upon 
the vacant Merovingian throne. This descend- 
ant of a line whose excesses had reduced it to 
impotence was a mere puppet. Once a year he 
was brought forth from the deep seclusion of his 
palace-prison to be shown to the people, and 
beyond that his existence served for little but to 
furnish a date for the years and a title for state 
documents (See Ann. Lauris. Min. 750 [753] 3. 
Hinhardi Vita K. Magn. i.; Erchanberti Bre- 
viarium, 753, Pertz, Scriptor. i. 116, ii. 443-4, 
328). A two years’ cessation from foreign war-: 
fare (A.D. 749-750) gave Pippin opportunity to 
plan successfully a stroke which Grimoald more 
than a century before had lost his life in attempt- 
ing. In the year 751, with the consent of the 
Franks in their annual assembly, the bishop of 
Wiirzburg and the abbat of St. Denys, represen- 
tatives of Austrasia and Neustria respectively, 
were sent to pope Zacharias at Rome to ask “de 
regibus in Francia qui illis temporibus non 
habentes regalem potestatem, si bene fuisset, an 
non, Et Zacharias papa mandavit Pippino, ut, 
melius esset illum regem vocari qui potestatem 
haberet, quam illum qui sine regali potestate 
manebat; ut non conturbaretur ordo, per auc- 
toritatem apostolicam jussit Pippinum regem 
fieri” (Annal. Lauriss. 749, Pertz, i. 136). 
Accordingly Childeric was tonsured and rele- 
gated to a monastery, while Pippin was raised to. 
the throne at an assembly of the Franks at 
Soissons, and with his queen, Bertrada, anointed, 
according to the later accounts by St. Boniface. 
This is the bald statement of the chroniclers, but: 
it may be regarded as certain that it does not 
contain the whole matter. The pope undoubtedly 
was to receive consideration for this ready assent, 
which might so easily have been withheld, and 
it is not difficult to conjecture the main features. 
of the transaction. The Lombards, who more 
than a century before had settled in Italy, had 
now for many years been pressing on the pro- 
vinces north of Rome, and threatening the city 
itself. The Eastern Empire, to which the sove- 
reignty of Italy nominally belonged, could afford 
no succour, occupied as it was with fierce Icono- 
clastic controversies and the aggression of 
Islam. In all the world there was now only 
one people which had the power and was 
likely to have the will to help, viz. the ancient 
champions of orthodoxy in the West, now ruled 
by the descendant and kinsman of so many saints 
and prelates. Already in 741, when Luitprand, 
the Lombard king, was at the gates, Gregory III. 
had made affecting appeals to Charles Martel, 
and had even offered to renounce allegiance to the 
Empire, and confer the title of patrician and con- 
sul of Rome upon the Frank mayor. But the 
deaths of Charles and Gregory within a few 
weeks of each other brought the negotiations to 
an abrupt close. [CHARLES MARTEL; GREGO-' 
rius III-] But the chronic danger was still 
there, while the failure of the Bavarian confede- 
racy had made it even more evident that the only 
hope of relief lay in the Franks. Without then 
going the length of Fauriel, who sees an actual 
bargain struck between the pope and the mayor 
of the palace (Hist. de la Gaule Meérid. iii. 227, 
seqq.), we may well believe that the mutual 
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advantages to be derived from harmonious action 
were present to the minds of both. 

The whole subject has been seized upon by 
subsequent writers, and twisted to political ends. 
At a very early date it seems to have been felt 
that an apology was needed for the dethrone- 
ment of Childeric. Accordingly some asserted 
that he was raving mad (¢.g. Ademar, &c., cited 
in Waitz, iii. 68-9 n.), others have sought its 
justification ina fictitious genealogy, tacking the 
Carolingian family to the Merovingian race on 
the female side (Pertz, ii. 308, 305). Others again 
have striven to prove, in the face of all the 
chronicles, that the pope never authorized the 
transfer of the crown (¢.g. Guillon, Pepin le Bref 
et le Pape Zacharie, Paris, 1817), while others 
turned his advice into a command (Waitz, p. 
70 n.), and some, for instance Gregory VII., have 
gladly seen in the transaction the exercise of a 
power inherent in the papal office to make and 
unmake kings. The part played in the transac- 
tion by Boniface, now archbishop of Mainz, has 
also been variously represented, Rettberg and 
others even holding that he was opposed to and 
endeavoured to prevent it (Kirchengeschichte 
Deutschlands, i. 380 ff.; Bonrractus Mocun- 
TINENSIS). 

But the return made by the pope went further 
than the mere sanction of the transfer. Pippin 
was anointed king. This anointing of the king, 
a ceremony unknown to the Franks, gave to the 
new monarchy that august and sacred character 
in men’s eyes which the fable of a divine descent 
had conferred upon the older kings of German 
race (Waitz, ili, 61), and constituting him, as it 
were, an actual member of the clergy, was the 
source of the later theories on the subject of the 
sacredness and inviolability of his person and 
the indelible character of royalty (Martin, Hist. 
liv. xi.). 

The question of the exact. date of Pippin’s 
elevation has been much discussed, but if pro- 
bably took place in Oct. or Noy. of the year 751 
(Richter, Annalen, p. 216). The following au- 
thorities may usefully be consulted on the whole 
subject of the change of dynasty, Waitz, 
Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, iii. 46 ff. ; Hahn, 
Jahrbiicher, 121 ff.; 223 ff; Warnkénig et 
Gérard, Hist, des Carolingiens, i, 251 ff. ; Mascou, 
xvi. 34. 

It was not however till 753 that the pope 
claimed from Pippin the fulfilment of his part. 
In that year Astolfus, Luitprand’s son and suc- 
cessor, invaded the Roman provinces, and bore 
hard upon the city itself. Stephen II., who had 
succeeded Zacharias, impatient of dragging nego- 
tiations, took the desperate resolution of crossing 
the Alps in person, to implore the Frankish suc- 
cour. Clothed in sackcloth and with ashes on 
his head, he threw himself at the feet of Pippin 
and his nobles, and would not be raised till his 
petition was granted (Chronicon Moissiac. Pertz, 
i. 293). His prayers were successful in spite of 
the opposition of Carloman, who was sent from 
his Italian monastery by Lombard influence to 
oppose the design (Kinhardi Annal. 753, Pertz, 
i. 139; Anastasius, Stephanus J. 245, Migne, 
Patr, Lat. exxviii. 1094). The pope spent the 
winter of 753-4 at St. Denys, and the following 
July solemnly anointed Pippin, his queen and 
two sons, and created the father and sons patri- 
cians of Rome. He also blessed the Franks, and 
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forbade them, on pain of excommunication, ever 


| to elect a king issue of the loins of another than 


Pippin (Clausula in fine Greg. Tur. de Glor. 
Conf., Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxi. 911). In the 
autumn of this same year 754 Pippin passed into 
Italy with an army. The Lombards were de- 
feated, and Astolfus compelled to sign a treaty 
respecting the rights of the Roman church, but 
the Franks had hardly crossed the Alps on their 
return when he broke his engagements and flew 
to arms again, Thereupon Pippin, this time 
summoned by the famous letter purporting to 
be written by St. Peter himself (Zpist. v., Migne, 
Pair, Lat. \xxxviii. 1004), entered Italy a second 
time, carried everything before him, and effec- 
tually broke the Lombard power. One of the 
terms imposed was the cession to Pippin of the 
towns and lands of the Exarchate and Romagna. 
These towns and Jands, despite the representa- - 
tions and gifts of ambassadors from the Eastern 
emperor, to whom they nominally belonged, 
Pippin gave to the pope, declaring with an oath 
that he had entered on the contest for the favour 
of no man, but for the love of St. Peter and the 
pardon of his sins (Anastasius, Slephanus II. 251, 
Migne, Patr. Lat. exxviii. 1098). The formal 
act of donation has not survived, but is alluded 
to in documents of the time (Warnkénig et 
Gérard, Hist. des Carol. i. 262; Gibbon, cap. 
xlix.), Fulradus, Pippin’s envoy, laid the keys 
of 22 cities at the shrine of the apostle. (For 
their names see Anastasius, ibid. ii. 254, Migne, 
Patr. Lat. exxviii. 1099; and Martin, Hist. liv. 
xii.) These constituted the famous temporal 
dominions of the papacy. Few events in history 
have excited more yehement controversy than 
this gift (see WarnkOnig et Gérard, p. 262 seqq. ; 
for the Lombard campaign see Abel, Untergang 
des Langobardenreiches, 25 ff.). 

The change of dynasty and subsequent Italian 
campaigns naturally drew more closely the 
bonds connecting Pippin with the pope and 
clergy, and the former event was closely followed 
by the ratification and partial execution of the 
decrees as to restitution of church property (sée 
Waitz, iii. 64 note and authorities cited), while 
the close of the war was marked by the imme- 
diate holding of a great council at the palace of 
Vernon-sur-Seine, where the re-establishment of 
discipline and reorganization of dioceses in 
France was seriously taken in hand (Pertz, Leg. 
i. 24), The work was continued by the councils 
of the following years, at one of which, Com- 
piégne in 757, two papal legates were present 
(Pertz, ibid. p. 27). Henceforth it may be said 
that the great national assemblies of the Franks, 
the Fields of March, or Fields of May, as they 
now came to be (Annal. Petav. Pertz, Script. i. 
11), were little else than councils presided over 
by the kings, at which bishops and nobles devised 
social and religious ordinances for clergy and 
laity alike, and at which the former rapidly 
obtained predominance, owing to their superior 
learning and organization. (See the Capitularies 
of Pippin in Pertz, Leg. i. 20-32, ii. 13 ; Bouquet, 
Recueil, v.; Mansi, tom. xii. and Migne, Pair. 
Lat. xevi. 1501 seqq.; ef. Hist. Litt. dela France, 
iv. 79, 121; Fauriel, ibid. p. 226, Warnkénig et 
Gérard, i. 266 sqq.) a 

The religious foundations shared in the pros- 
perity of the time, so far as was compatible with 
the necessity which lay upon Pippin to provide 
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for his warriors in part from their lands, and 
Pippin was able, owing to his close connection 
with the papacy, to make them partial amends 
by the importation of famous relics from Italy 
which were a source of profit and renown to the 
French recipients (cf. Annal. Petav. 765, Pertz, 
i. 11). He himself set the example of reverence, 
and the spectacle might be seen of a king of 
France side by side with priests shouldering the 
coffin of a saint (Zranslatio S. Austremonii, 
Bouquet, v. 433; see too Zranslatio S. Germani 
Pratensis, ibid. p. 428), or again presiding over 
an assembly, that of Salmuntiacum, or Samoucy, 
in 767, where Greeks disputed with Romans on 
the subjects of the Trinity and the worship of 
images (Einhardi Annales, an. 767, Pertz, i. 
145; Ado, Chronicon, Migne, Patr. Lat. exxxiii. 
125). The surviving charters and grants in 
favour of churches and religious bodies may be 
found in Pertz, Germ. Diplom. i. 103-110 (during 
the mayordom); Migne, Patr. Lat. xcvi. ; and 
Bouquet, Recueil, ili—v. See too Sickel, Acta 
Reg. et Imper. Kar. ii. 1-11. 

A few months after the death of his deter- 
mined foe, Waifarius, Pippin fell ill, and soon 
recognising his illness to be mortal, he summoned 
his nobles and bishops to Saint-Denys where he 
lay, and divided his kingdom. His brother 
Carloman had died in 754, in a sort of honour- 
able imprisonment at Vienne, and the claims 
of his young sons were ignored by Pippin, and 
they themselves tonsured and immured in a 
monastery. (See Gesta Abb. Fontanell, xv. Pertz, 
Seriptor. ii. 290.) Pippin had two sons, 
Charles the Great, called Charlemagne, and 
Carloman. Between these two, with the dual- 
istic tendency which marks the Carolingians, 
(see Hinhardi Vita K. Magn. cap. 3), but which 
events, fortunately for the dynasty, always over- 
ruled, he divided his kingdom, with the assent 
of the temporal and spiritual dignities assembled. 
On September 24, 768, he died, and was buried 
by his sons in the monastery as he had directed. 

[S. A. B.] 

PIPPINUS (4), king of Italy, son of Charles 
the Great by Hildegardis, was born, probably in 
the year 776 (see Baron. Annal. Pagi 776, ii.; 
783, iv). He was first called Carlomannus, but 
at the desire of pope Adrian who baptized and 
received him from the font at Rome in 781, his 
name was changed to Pippinus. He must be 
distinguished from another son of Charles 
called Pippin, and surnamed Gibbosus, or the 
Hunchback, who rebelled against his father in 
792 and was secluded in a monastery till his 
death in 811, The pope when he baptized him 
also anointed Pippin king of Italy, which por- 
tion of his realm Charles had destined for him 
after his own death, in the meantime installing 
him there as under-king. In 806 the gift was 
confirmed by solemn disposition, approved by 


the pope, and there were further included in 
his dominion Bavaria and a part of Alamannia. 


(Pertz, Leg. i. 140-3). When only 11 years of 
age he was placed at the head of an army and 


assigned a part in the operations which finally 


crushed the rebellious Tassilo (787). But 
beyond two campaigns against the Avars or 
Huns (a.D, 791 and 796), one against the 
Wenedi or Sclayi (4.D. 797), and an “expedition 
against piratical Moors who were devastating 


“Corsica (806), his wars, which were frequent, 


i, 157,’ 164). 
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were confined to his own realm of Italy, where 
he vigorously prosecuted the family policy of 
bringing Western Europe under the Frankish 
empire. There were still two powers in Italy 
which refused submission to French domination. 
In the south the duchy of Beneventum, originally 
a dependency of the Lombards, continued its 
resistance after the parent stock had submitted, 
and in the north the islanders of Venetia, 
assisted in lukewarm fashion by Constantinople, 
stubbornly defended their independence against 
the Frankish claims. Into the Beneventan 
country Pippin made four campaigns between 
the years 791 and 806, devastating it with fire 
and sword, while in the latter years of his 
reign, the Venetians came near to losing their 
independence by his prowess. (As to the discrep- 
ancy between the French and Italian sources in 
the expedition of 810, see Baronius, Annal. 810, 
Pagi, iv.) 

In 810 Pippin died in the lifetime of his 
father, leaving a son, Bernardus, who afterwards 
rebelled against Louis the Pious, and five 
daughters. The little that is known of his 
disposition is favourable. He is said to have 
provided for the instruction in Christianity of 
the conquered Huns and Slaves by Arno, bishop 
of Salzburg (Baron. Annal. 796, Pagi, xviii.), 
and to have administered Italy under the guid- 
ance of Adelhardus, the abbat of Corbie (Pas- 
chasius Radbertus, Vita S. Adelardi, cap. v.; 
Gerardus, Vita S. Adelardi, cap. iii., Boll. Acta 
SS. Jan. i. 99, 113). Some Lombard laws were 
promulgated in his name (Pertz, Leg. i. 42-4, 
iv. 514-22). The chief authorities for his life 
are the Annales in Pertz, Germania, Script. I., 
especially those of Kinhard and the Laurissenses, 
the Vita Kar, Magn. in tom. II., and the Italian 
records in Muratori. [s. A. B.J 

PIRANUS, ST. This name is identical 
with that of St. Kieran or Ciaran of Ireland, for 
p in Britain is the equivalent of the Irish 4, as 
we see in the two forms of the word meaning 
head, pen and ceann. The lives of these Irish 
saints were compiled in the 12th century by the 
Benedictine and other monks established by the 
English in Ireland, “majori diligentia quam 
judicio,” and the dates of the early saints are 
hopelessly confused. This St. Kieran is said to 
have built the monastery of Saighir, which gave 
the name of Seirkieran to the parish where it 
lay, in the barony of Ballybritt, King’s County 
(vol. i. p, 544), where his famous bell was kept, 
and he is also said to have been the first bishop 
of Ossory. He is said to have migrated to 
Cornwall, and to have been buried near the 
Severn sea, fifteen miles from Petrockstowe 
(Padstow), and. twenty-five from Mousehole, 
about 540, but no such visit to Cornwall is 
recorded in the Irish lives (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Those lives, however, seldom 
notice any such ‘migrations, though the Celtic 
saints were ‘very migratory. Three parishes 
in. Cornwall ‘are dedicated to St. Piran, Per- 


‘ranzabulo (Lampiran® in Domesday), where a 
‘curious'early oratory has been laid bare by the 
‘sand drifting away from “it,"and which corre- 
‘sponds in situation to thes description given 
above, Perranuthno near ‘St. “Michael’s Mount, 


and Perranarworthal, near Falmouth harbour, 
besides chapels in other parishes, such as Tin- 
tagel. Probably St. Kerian in Exeter has pre- 
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served the Irish form of the name. (Acta Sanc- 
torum, 5th March, i. 389-399, 901; Capgrave 
267, from John of Tinmouth, “ B. Piranus, qui a 
quibusdam Kerannus yocatur, in Cornubia, ubi 
quiescit, Piranus appellatur”; Leland even says 
that his mother Wingella was buried in Corn- 
wall.) St. Piran’s day, March 5, is still a fair- 
day at Perranzabulo and Perranuthno, and at 
the parish of St. Keverne in the Lizard district, 
which also possibly retains the Irish name. 
(Whitaker’s Cathedral of Cornwall, ii. 5, 9, 210; 
Rees, Welsh Saints, 271, “Saeran”; Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Ztin. Camb. i. c. 6, mentions a chapel 
at Cardiff.) [Kreran.] [C. W. B.] 

PIRMINIUS, ST., abbat and bishop, or 
chorepiscopus, famous as a founder and reformer 
of monasteries, and as a missionary preacher in 
central Europe during the middle of the 8th 
century. His birthplace is unknown, and but 
little information can be gathered as to his life. 
He is stated to have left his own country, and 
to have preached first in Gaul and then in Ger- 
many, where he recalled to the faith many who 
had lapsed into heathenism, He appears to 
have remained for three years as abbat of Augia 
(Hermannus Contractus, sub anno 724 in Migne, 
Pat. Lat. t. cxliii, 143), and to have been con- 
secrated bishop, about A.D. 724, in Meltis (Melci, 
Meldi or Metti, unknown). He died, in 758, at 
Hornbach, in one of the many religious houses 
he had founded. His feast is Nov. 3 (Herzog, 
Real-Enc. xi. 680). 

Mabillon (Analecta, tom. 4. 575; see also 
Migne, Pat. Lat. Ixxxix. 1029 sqq.) gives from 
an ancient MS. a short treatise entitled Libellus 
Pirminii de singulis libris canonicis scarapsus. 
Scarapsus is explained by Fabricius (Bib/. Lat. 
Med. et Inf., lib. xv.s.v.) as=collectus. Heurtley 
(Harmonia Symbolica, p. 71) suggests that it is 
a misreading for scriptus, The treatise begins 
with the creation, and traces the working of the 
divine plan to the foundation of the church. It 
throws much light upon contemporary church 
life; and, in particular, it furnishes an im- 
portant link in the history of the Apostles’ 
Creed, containing the earliest known version 
which corresponds entirely with our present 
formula. The creed is twice given in the Scar- 
apsus, once with each article assigned to its 
supposed apostolic author, and once as it was 
used, at baptisms. (D’Achery and Mabillon, 
Acta Sanct. ordinis 8. Benedicti, tom. ili. 2. 
p- 136; Pagii Critica in Baronii annales, sub 
anno 759. § ix. sqq.; Herzog, Real-Enc. xi. 
680-2; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 630.) [H. C. 8.] 

PIROOU, martyr, with Athom his brother, 
in the Diocletian persecution. His acts are given 
in Hyvernat’s Les Actes des Martyrs de 0 Lgypte, 
Rome, 1886, pp. 135 and 173. They were sons of 
a pious Christian priest, named John. Their acts 
give a lively picture of the Diocletian persecution 
in the villages of Egypt. (G. T. S.J 

PISOURA, an Egyptian bishop, who suffered, 
with three other bishops, in the Diocletian per- 
secution, under the governor Culcianus. His 
acts have been published by Hyvernat, in his 
Les Actes des Martyrs de ’ Egypte tirés des MSS. 
Coptes de la Biblioth. Vaticane, pp. 114-134, 
Rome, 1886, His acts contain several passages 
found also with some interesting variations in 
the Coptic Martyrdom of St. Ignatius, Lightfoot, 
Ignatius, t. ii. 865, (G. T. 8.) 
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PISTIS SOPHIA. A Gnostic book, known 
under this name, is one of the few remains of 
the old Gnostic literature which have come down 
tous. It has been preserved in a Coptic MS, of 
the British Museum, which Dr. Askew brought 
to London. The manuscript, a quarto of 346 
pages, is written in the Thebaic dialect. Woide 
was the first to call attention to it (in Cramer’s 
Beitrige zur Befirderung theologischer Kennt- 
nisse, iii. (1778), p. 82 sqq.). From this MS. 
Bishop Miinter published the Pseudo-Salomonic 
Odes (Odae Gnosticae Salomoni tributae thebaice et 
latine, Hafniae, 1812). Many years after this, 
Ed. Dulaurier gave a detailed account of the 
book, with two specimens of the text in a French 
translation (Jowrnal Asiatique, 1847, Juin, pp. 
534-548). A complete edition of the Coptic 
text with a Latin translation was soon after 
prepared by M. G. Schwartze, and edited by 
Petermann (Pistis Sophia Opus Gnosticum Valen- 
tino adjudicatum e Codice Manuscripto Coptico 
Londinensi: descripsit et latine vertit M. G. 
Schwartze, edidit F. H. Petermann, Berolini, 
1851: the Latin version alone, Berolini, 1853). 

The name Pistis Sophia, Mloris Sopla not 
Mior} Sola, as Dulaurier and Renan propose to 
correct it) is nowhere given as the title of the 
whole work. It has no general title, and begins 
without any inscription, but is divided into four 
sections or books, of which the second, third, 
and fourth, bear separate titles. The second is 
inscribed secundus téuos mlotews copias (p. 126, 
ed, Schwartze), the third and fourth Mépos 
rebxov gwThpos (pp. 252 and 357), The two 
first of these sections or books treat, for the 
most part, of the Pistis Sophia (pp. 43-181). 
The fourth book, which is, alas, defective, has 
probably got by accident into the place where 
we now read it in the manuscript. It presents 
a simpler and older form of Gnostic doctrine, 
and was the work perhaps of a different author. 
It describes Jesus. as, immediately after His 
resurrection, making Himself known as the Re- 
deemer to His disciples, and instructing them in 
the mysteries. The three first books relate, on 
the other hand, how Jesus gives the disciples 
a course of instruction for eleven years sub- 
sequent to His resurrection, and then ascends 
to heaven, whence, after completing His redeem- 
ing work, He returns to them once more and 
gives them the last and highest teachings con- 
cerning the supersensuous world, the middle 
kingdom, the under-world, and about the fates of 
the Pistis Sophia, and of individual human souls. 

In the fourth book, Jesus is described as 
standing, after His resurrection, at an altar on 
the shore of the ocean, surrounded by disciples, 
men and women, clothed in white linen raiment. 
At His command, retire to His. left hand, towards 
the west, the Aeons, the ogaipa, the Archontes, 
with their Svvduers, and the whole world.. Jesus 
and His disciples then take their place in medio 
rém@ Gepw@, on the way of the midst (wia medii) 
underneath the opaipa. He proceeds to instruct — 
them concerning the significance and operation 
of the Archontes of the way of the midst, their 
binding by Jet, and the tortures to which sinful 
souls are exposed from the five evil Archontes 
in the regions of the air, and also concerning the 
deliverance of the souls out of their power by 
the planetary spirits, At the prayer of the 
disciples that He would save them from those 
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torments, Jesus takes them to a mountain in 
Galilee, while the Archontes return to their 
former place, Jesus bids them bring fire and 
branches of trees, and then, amid mystic prayers, 
offers the Eucharist (the puoripioy ddndelas 
Barricparos) for their atonement, Here follows 
in the text a lacuna of several pages, But it is 
‘evident that meanwhile Jesus has betaken him- 
self with His disciples into the lower world, and 
there depicts to them the various fates of souls 
after death, their torments in Orcus, their 
madvyyeveoiat, and also the conditions under 
which souls which have found the mysteries 
and done their penance, will be raised into the 
O@noavpds luminis. 

The first three books make frequent reference 
to what is related in the fourth, and complete 
its descriptions. For eleven years after His 
resurrection Jesus has instructed His disciples 
concerning the lower mysteries only up to the 
24th mystery. Then, on the 15th of Tobe 
(Tybi), the day of the full moon, a sudden 
glorious light invests Him, by which He is with- 
drawn from the view of His disciples and carried 
up into heaven. The next day He returns to 
them again, in order now finally to initiate them 
into all mysteries, from the highest to the 
lowest, and so impart to them the perfect 
Gnosis. This initiation, namely, could not be 
vouchsafed till the whole work of Jesus had 
been accomplished, the shining vesture left 
behind in the 24th mystery been restored to 
Him, and His return accomplished to the heavenly 
locality from whence he had come forth. This in- 
troduction is followed by a detailed description of 
the mysteries, in four clearly distinguishable sec- 
tions, which do not coincide with the four books! 
as denoted by their titles or inscriptions. 

The first section (pp. 4-43) describes the 
“ascent of Christ through the different regions of 
the spirit-world, from the earth through the 
way of the midst, and through the various 
provinces of the Kepacuds, up to the 13th Aeon, 
in order to accomplish the d:akovla entrusted to 
Him by the first mystery, and subject all the 
Archontes to His dominion, F 

The second section (pp. 43-181) depicts the 
fates of the Iioris Sofa, that is, the penitent 
and believing Sophia whom Jesus meets, during 
His ascent, and beneath the 13th Aeon. Seized 
with longing for the Thesaurus lucis, which lies 
beyond the 13th Aeon, Pistis Sophia has separated 
herself from her consort (od(vyos), in the 13th 
Aeon, and thereby incurred the hatred of Avdddns, 
one of the Archontes of the 13th Aeon, and of 
the twelve Archontes under him. Deceived by 
a false light, generated by Authades, Sophia is 
enticed and drawn into the deeps of chaos, 
where she is deprived of her own robe of light 
by a number of mpoBodat. In seven penitential 
prayers (ueTdvoia) she makes her humble and 
believing supplication to the upper light, and 
prays for deliverance. ; : 

After the seventh penitential prayer, Jesus 
comes, of His own good will, to her help, and 
leads her out of the midst of her oppressors. 
But inasmuch as the command to deliver her 
from chaos has not yet issued from the first 
mystery, she is again tormented by her tormen- 
tors. After her ninth penitential prayer, Jesus 
raises her by means of a power of light. sent 
to her, which surrounds her head with a crown 
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of beams, up into a higher region of chavs, 
where she is purified from the material (hylic) 
elements which still adhere to her. After the 
twelfth prayer she is requickened by a fresh 
power of light, sent to her from the first 
mystery. But, yet again, once more she is 
overcome in conflict with her enemies, and is 
hurled down into the depths of chaos. After 
this, she is brought out of chaos by the angels 
Gabriel and Michael, is again invested with the 
powers of light, of which she has been deprived, 
and brought by Christ to a place underneath 
the 13th Aeon, whence she sends up thankful 
hymns to the upper regions. In this place she 
remains till the ascension of Jesus. Then, 
finally, after she has withstood the last assaults 
of her enemies, Jesus leads her to her former 
dwelling-place in the 13th Aeon, and brings her 
back to her od¢vyos, while she, in new trium- 
phant hymns proclaims the merey which has 
been vouchsafed her. 

The third section (pp. 181-246) contains a 
lengthened description of the orders and degrees 
of spirits in the upper world, from the lowest to 
the highest x#pnua; each degree appearing in 
its turn as mere darkness in comparison with 
that above it. 

The fourth section (pp. 247-356) finally gives 
detailed instruction to the disciples concerning 
the necessity and conditions of petdvo for 
individual human souls, concerning the sin- 
destroying power of the various mysteries, and 
the different fates to which penitent and im- 
penitent souls will be respectively subjected. 

The form of relation is ‘that of dialogue. 
The disciples, male and female, put questions to 
Jesus, which He answers one by one, or exhibit 
the degree which each has attained in Gnosis 
by allegorical interpretations of scriptural texts 
and narration. Mary Magdalene is the readiest 
of all with questions and interpretations. She 
and John “the Virgin” (Map@évos) are noted 
(231) as the chief disciples of Christ, that is, as 
those furnished with the greatest measure of 
Gnosis. But while Mary Magdalen is distin- 
guished by her special thirst for knowledge, she 
is also admonished in the fourth book (p. 383) 
to let other disciples speak as well as herself. 
So, also, Peter, Andrew, James, Philip, Thomas, 
Matthew (in the fourth book also Bartholomew 
and Simon the Canaanite), come forward, and of 
the women, Salome and the mother of Jesus 
(kate «écpuov). Philip, Thomas, and Matthew 
commit to writing the instructions which the 
disciples receive from Jesus (pp. 32, 69 sqq.). + 

We are indebted to K. R. Késtlin for the first 
thorough investigation of this work, and a 
detailed account of the whole system in Baur 
und Zeller’s Theologische Jahrbiicher, 1854 (pp. 
1-104; 137-196). In what follows we have 
made use of Késtlin’s account, in which there is 
but little to supply or correct; in treating of 
the doctrines of the fourth book, however, we 
shall have to separate them more definitely 
from those of the three first books. 

The description of the kingdom of light in the 
fourth book’ reminds one of the simpler repre- 
sentations of the older Gnosis, At its head 
stands the Pater paternitatis omnis (called also 
Pater @naavpod luminis; dmépayroy lumen, 
Sanctus Sanctorum omnium); under him is the 
mystery of the Seven Voices (uvarjpiov Septent 
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_povey), te. probably a Heptad of the highest 
Aeons, from whom proceed in their turn forty-nine 
duvdmets, with their igor. The dwelling-place 
of the Pater paternitatis is the témos luminis 
Luminum (@ncavpds luminis, rémos aAndelas). In 
this place appear also to exist the fifteen great 
duvdpets of the Pater Oqcavpod. These are also 
ealled Remissores peccatorum (or pvorhpia), be- 
cause they are the mediators of the powers of 
redemption. 

Much more completely organised is the king- 
dom of light, according to the description of the 
first three books. At its head stands the Jn- 
effabilis, called also the Jnternus interni and Deus 
&AnOelas, the fulness of whose Being is unfolded 
in His immanent péan Jneffabilis (or verba In- 
effabilis) on the one hand, and on the other, in 
the wvorhpia, which have issued from Him. At 
the head of these Mysteries, as highest principle 
of revelation and organ of creation, stands the 
pwuotnp.ov Ineffabilis or mysterium primum, called 
also Verbum unicum Ineffabilis, from whence all 
other emanations proceed. This is, at the same 
time, the supreme intelligence which, issuing 
from the Ineffabilis, is like the Ineffabilis Himself, 
both itrospiciens and prospiciens that is endowed 
with absolute knowledge, both of its own essence 
and of all other existence. This first mysterium 
is further the supreme principle of all forgive- 
ness of sin. From it again proceeds the primum 
Xunicum) mysterium primi mysterii, and from 
these two proceed further three, five, and 
twelve other mysteries. The upper world, the 
kingdom of light, finds its completion in the 
twenty-fourth or last mystery, which again 
itself produces twelve subordinate mysteries 
and emanations; beneath this is the magnum 
Zumen xapayuns luminis, which again divides 
itself into five xapayyal luminis, the primum 
praeceptum (statutum), which is divided into 
seven mysteries, the magnum lumen luminum, 
the five great Helpers (mapacrdrot, mponyov- 
pevot), which serye to conduct the energies of 
light into the lower regions, and finally the 
+ém0s KAnpovomay luminis, the. destined habita- 
tion of redeemed souls. The whole Light-Region 
is divided into three ywphuata pvornpiay, 
which follow one upon the other. The upper- 
most xépnua is that of the Ineffabilis, the 
second that of the primum mysterium, the third 
(the xépnua partis externae, called also secundum 
xépnua primi mysterii) comprises all the other 
mysteries down to the twenty-fourth, All three 
Xephuata are again inhabited by an infinite 
multitude of spirits, rémo: (or Takers), dardropes, 
tpinvetparo. These tpirveduarot again are of 
three grades, Smeprpimvedparot, mporpimved- 
poror, and tpirveduaro, with their xwphuata, 
rétes, and pvorhpi. Again, each of these 
tpixvetparo has his rpoax@pyrot, and further 
five trees of light and twenty-four mysteries. 
Besides these are named 124,000 Suvevrat, auh- 
yuto. [dudvavrot?), aonwavrol, avevydnrot, aod- 
AcvTou, axlynto., with taéers corresponding, 

With regard to the region which comes next 
beneath the realm of light, we learn but little 
from the fourth book. It is divided into three 
provinces, the right, the left, and that of the 
middle between them. What we. are told of 

the rulers of these three dominions agrees so 
closely with the statements of the three earlier 
books that we may here conyeniently combine 
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both descriptions. There is, however, one essen- 
tial difference between the latter and the former 
of these descriptions. According to that, the 
Oncavpds luminis is no ionger identical, as in this, 
with the upper realm of light, but is placed 


“below the three xwphuara of the upper world, 


and stands at the head of the repacuds or region 
of mixed light. The @ncavpds luminis, or terra 
lucis (rémos mpoBoAGv) is then, according to 
this representation, the place from whence the 
light, which has its source in the upper world, 
is brought down into the lower world, and 
whereby it is again transmitted upwards from 
the one world to the other. In this @qcavpds 
luminis are found twelve gathering-points of 
lights (rdfets tdzewy), the seven pwval or &uhv 
(which, according to the fourth book, are the 
seven highest spirits of the world of light after 
the Pater paternitatis), and five trees of light. 
Beside the seven gwyat and the five trees of 
light are found, moreover, in this region three 
aunv, the gemini gwripes, and nine pdaakes, 
who are charged with the office of guarding the 
light. From the above-named gathering-points 
of light proceed further twelve owrjpes, each of 
whom again is set over twelve tdfes. The 
mixture of #Ay with the @ncaupéds, or treasury 
of light, or the already existing combination of 
purer and impurer elements therein, has pro- 
duced the material out of which the lower 
regions of the kepaoudés were formed. 

Beneath the light-treasury begins now also, 
according to the first three books, the division 
between the regions of right and left. The right, 
with its rulers, takes the first place next the trea- 
sury; but, whereas the fourth book names here, in 
addition to the two great lights, Jeti and Zoro- 
kothora Melchizedek, only one other, the Good 
One, the great Sabaoth, the three first books 
enumerate six great rulers of this region, Jef 
the érloxomos luminis, called also primus homo 
and mpeaBeuths primi statuti, the pvAak Kara- 
metdguaros, then the two mponyobpmevol, and, as 
fifth and. sixth, Melchizedek and the great 
Sabaoth, Father of the soul of Jesus. The office 
of these rulers is that of forming and developing 
all lower spheres of existence by bringing down 
the light out of its treasury, and then conduct- 
ing it back thither again, and so accomplishing 
the salvation of such souls as are capable o 
reception into the higher world. t 

Next, after the region of the right, come 
that of the middle (the rémos péowy), the 
spirits of which are specially entrusted with the 
guardianship of human souls. Among them 
the fourth book names (besides the Zarazaz 
or MaoxeAAt, which probably belongs here,) the 
great Iao the Good, and the little Sabaoth the 
Good, to which the first book adds the little Iao. 
In this place of the midst the light-maiden 
(mapGévos lucis) has her seat, and is the judge of 
souls, who either discloses for them the gates of 
the light-realm, or sends them back into earthly 
existence. 

Under her are placed (according to the 
text of the later description) seven other 
light-maidens with their fifteen helpers (wapa- 
atdrot). In the réros Mapdévov sun and moon 
also have their seats (the Sickds solis and the 
dicxos lunae), and thence transmit their light, 
obscured indeed by many veils (xarametdouara), 
into the lower realms of creation. The dicKos 
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solis is described in the fourth book as a great 
dragon carrying his tail in his mouth, and 
drawn by four great powers in the form of four 
white horses. The Bdo.s of the moon has the 
form of a ship drawn by two white cattle and 
steered from the stern by a boy; a male and 
# female dragon forming the rudder. 

Beneath the place of the mid-region is that of 
the left, the place of righteousness, the lowest 
portion of the xepaouds, towards which the 
penitent souls are tending. It is here that the 
conflict between the light and the material 
principle takes its beginning. Here dwell like- 
wise, according to the fourth book, the adparos 
deus and his magna ddvayis the Barbelo, from 
whence is derived the blood or corporeity of 
Jesus, and also the three dii rpiddvamo., of 
which the two uppermost are called Iavtaxouy- 
xaivxovxoox and Xayvxooox (Baiwxooox); all 
these spirits belong to the 13th Aeon reckoned 
from below. Underneath this Aeon are the 
twelve Aeons, of which six are ruled by Sabaoth 
Adamas, and six by Jabraoth. These produce, 
by the exercise of the nvornpioy cvvovolas, ever 
fresh ministering spirits, in order to extend the 
circuit of their power. These efforts are, how- 
ever, opposed by Jef, the Father of the Father of 
Jesus. Jabraoth, with his &pxovres, undergoes 
‘conversion, and becomes a@ believer in the mys- 
teries of light, in reward for which he is brought 
to a higher place, into an &épa purum, and before 
the sunlight, ad wécoy and intra rémovs aopdrou 
Dei. Sabaoth Adamas, on the other hand, be- 
cause he will not abstain from the pvorhpioy 
ovvovotas, is confined along with his Archontes 
in the odaipa, or the eipuappevn ocoatpas, the 
visible star-heaven in which the twelve spirits 
of the zodiac have their seat. Over the o@aipa 
Jeti sets five great Archontes, formed out of the 
light-powers of the right.’ These are the five 
planetary spirits—Kronos, Ares, Hermes, Aphro- 
dite, Zeus. Under it he sets 360 other Aeons, 
The present fixed order of the star-courses is, 
therefore, originally a punishment inflicted on 
the Archontes for the misuse of their liberty. 
Three hundred and sixty Archontes then of the 
Adamas, having refused to believe in the mystery 
of light, are assigned a dwelling-place in a still 
lower region, that of the air (rémos depivds), 
beneath the odaipa, or on the way of the mid- 
region, in via medii. Over these are likewise 
set five Archontes—IaparAné, ’Apiovd (Aethio- 
pica), “Exdrn, Mapedpov Tupar, and *IaxavdBas. 
Their occupation is to snatch away souls, to entice 
them to sin, and after death to torment them. 

Here, again, the description in. the three first 
books is somewhat different, and carried out into 
further details. In these also the 13th Aeon 
stands uppermost in the place of the left 
region, or that of righteousness. This Aeon is 
an image of the upper world, and like it con- 
tains innumerable spirits. The uppermost one 
is the magnus ddparos, or magnus mpomdrwp, 
with his great d5uvauis the Barbelo; then follow 
the three rpiddvapou, the third of which indicates 
by his very name Avéd5ns, the intrusion at this 
stage of finite narrowmindedness, the desire to 
exist for itself alone, which is characteristic of 
finite existence. From the great mpomdrwp and 
the two upper ztpidtvayor proceed twenty-four 
other mpoBodal ddparor, which appear to be 
thought of as syzygies, or Pairs of Aeons. The 
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last and lowest of these is the female Aeon (only 
occasionally mentioned in the fourth book), 
Tioris Sopta, whose audacious longing after the 
Oncaupds lucis has brought about her separation 
from her masculine Sé(vyos, and her Fall out of 
the World of Light. Below the thirteenth stand 
the twelve other Aeons (which again are in- 
habited by innumerable spirits), with their 
ambitious rule-loving Archontes, among whom 
is specially named the Adamas magnus tyrannus, 
known to us from the fourth book, and again 
below them the Archontes of the eluapuévy 
(the second coaipa) and the opaipa (the prime 
opaipa, i.e. the first, reckoning from below) ; 
further and finally beneath these are the 
Archontes of the way of the midst, with whom 
the yotpa has her seat, and through whom 
(according to the fourth book) punishments are 
executed on such souls as are condemned to & 
second earthly life. 

In order to bring back the rebellious Archontes- 
to a lasting obedience, Melchizedek comes down 
to them from the place of the right, deprives. 
them of light-power, and all finer elements, the 
breath of their mouth, the tears of their eyes, 
and the exhalations of their bodies, and restores. 
to the @naavpds liuminis all the purer elements. 
of light contained in these. Out ot the coarser 
remnant these Archontes next proceed to form: 
the souls of men and animals, and, urged om 
by their innate love of rule, find themselves 
compelled to continue in this occupation tilb 
they are completely emptied of even the less. 
pure elements of light. In this creative work 
concur also the mwapaAnumropes solis et lunae,, 
who, collecting the scattered elements of pure 
light on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
still relatively finer sediments of these, form out 
of them on their own account, also the souls of 
men and animals. 

Underneath the Way of the Midst is the World 
or kécpuos, which consists of (1) the orepéwpa, 
or firmament, with the innumerable spirits; 
(2) the earth, or kéopuos hominum ; and (3) the: 
under world. This last is divided into three 
places of punishment, (a) Orcus, (b) Chaos, or- 
Oreus Chai, and (c) the Outer Darkness (caligo: 
externa), into which are cast the souls incapable: 
of redemption. Over Orcus rules the &pyor- 
épwatos, Ariel; over Chaos, the lion-headed 
Taldabaoth, along with whom are mentioned (in 
the fourth book) Persephone, and (as it seems) 
also Adonis. Caligo externa, the place of weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, is (in the third book) 
described as a great dragon which encircles the 
earth and carries its tail in its mouth, while the 
sunlight is obscured by the smoke and mist 
which issue from its darkness. In this dragom 
are twelve chambers of punishment (rapeta 
koAdoews), in which are housed all sorts of 
brute-shaped Archontes. The upper approaches 
to these receptacles are under the guardianship 
of the good angels, whereas, souls thrust dowm 
into the outer darkness are made to enter them 
by means of the opening and closing dragon’s 
tail; In Orcus, souls are tormented with flames. 
of fire; in Chaos, with added darkness and 
smoke; in Caligo externa, with further additions. 
of ice, hail, snow, and cruel cold. 

The origination of human souls is particularly; 
described in the third book. They are of different 
kind, according to the matter, more or less pure, 
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out of which they are formed. In this formation 
each of the five rulers or planetary spirits con- 
tributes his part; after which a Lethe-potion is 
offered them, ¢ omépuatt kaxias, and full of 
stimulant to evil lusts. This forms itself into 
their evil enemy, a spiritual substance surround- 
ing the soul (@rlujov mveduaros). By the 
provident care of the sun and moon spirit, every 
soul has a spark of light intermingled with it 
(thence ulyya). The soul is then brought down 
from above by the Archontes of the Way of the 
Midst, and by them associated with its woipa, or 
Genius of Death, whereupon follows its investi- 
ture with the c@ua bAumdy apxdvtwy. As soon 
as the various psychical elements of the future 
human being, which exist apart in man and 
wife, have been united in conception, the 365 
ministers of the Archontes proceed to fashion in 
the yhrpa, the future body consisting of 365 
parts, impressing on it the oparyldes of the 
days which will prove most significant in the 
formation of the man and the length of life 
assigned tohim. These opparyldes they then make 
known to the &pxovres épivator, and a child is 
born, which, apart from the indwelling spark of 
light, is a mere creature and formation of the 
Archontes, and stands wholly under their power. 
All future life-fortunes befall the man thus 
formed with absolute necessity, and in con- 
sequence of the yoipa by which he is accom- 
panied. Even the sin into which the soul falls 
under the influence of the ayrlumoy mveiua, 
is an inevitable fate, a consequence per avdyxny 
eiuopuévns ; but every single act of sin is put on 
record in order to be punished. After the man’s 
death his indwelling spark of light goes back to 
the Light-Maiden, while his soul is laid hold of 
by the mapaAhpmropes of the &pxovres épivaior, 
and after being led about for three days in all 
the rémo: kécuov, is finally brought into the 
Oreus Chai. If not then condemned to eternal 
torment, the soul is, on the expiration of her 
term of penance, brought up out of chaos and 
placed before the upxovres viae medii. She is 
there questioned concerning the mysteries of the 
potpa, and if ignorant of them, is again con- 
demned to yet more terrible punishments. 
When these have been endured, the soul is 
brought before the light-maiden, and again by 
her, on account of past sins, brought back into 
the oaipa apxdvtwy, and from thence into a 
second earthly life. Endued once more with her 
old light-power, she is again born in the same way 
as before; and these peraBodal or petayyiopol 
repeat themselves till the soul has completed the 
number of kAor assigned her in accordance with 
the extent of her guilt. Should she now have 
passed through all this cycle of trials without 
having found the mysteries of light, or if, having 
received the highest mysteries, she has made no 
repentance, she will then be cast. for ever into 
the outer darkness. Yet can many souls be 
delivered out of this outer darkness if they 
know the mystery of one of the twelve chambers 
of punishment in the dragon. In such cases they 
will be led upwards by the watch-keeping angels 
of Jet, and being no longer capable of returning 
in new bodies to this world, will receive baptism 
from the seven light maidens, be set free from all 
punishments, and be translated into the lower- 
‘most tdé:s of the treasury of light. 

The necessity of sinning is not, however, 
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universal, The apostles, for instance, were ex- 
empt from it, their souls having been formed 
out of pure elements of light. The possibility, 
moreover, of a soul keeping herself free from sin 
is elsewhere occasionally assumed. A soul ini- 
tiated into the higher mysteries, and yet sinning, 
will be more severely punished than one which 
has only received the lower mysteries. These 
lower mysteries, on the other hand, lose through 
persistence in sin their power of atonement, till 
at length only the highest mystery of all is able 
to absolve from sin. In this way the work 
before us seeks to combine a strictly ethical posi- 
tion with that Gnostic esteem for pure know- 
ledge without which no one can attain to the 
upper world of light. It represents the mys- 
teries whose knowledge is required for any 
entrance into the treasury of light, as, on the 
one hand, a free gift youchsafed to man, and, on 
the other, an object of striving and spiritual 
warfare. The absolving power attributed to 
them may be compared with the similar opera- 
tion attributed to the sacraments of the church. 

The fourth book describes, with special ful- 
ness, the fates of souls after death, the punish~ 
ments which await them for their sins, as well 
as the circumstances of their regeneration and 
the condition under which they may obtain 
forgiveness. The five Archontes of the wia 
medit, and their subordinate apxiSamudvia, are 
first the tempters of the souls to sin, and after- 
wards the most terrible tormentors. The demons 
of the TlapamAnt, an Archon, with woman’s hair 
flowing down to her feet, lead souls astray to 
wrath, evil-speaking, and slandering ; the demons 
of ’Apiov@ Aethiopica, who is also a female Archon, 
lead on, in like manner, to murder and blood- 
shed; and those of the three-headed Hecate to 
false-swearing, lying, and deceit; those of Pare- 
don Typhon to uncleanness and adultery; and, 
finally, those of Iachthanabas, to unrighteous 
judgment and oppression of the upright and the 
poor. Souls that have been carried off by these 
demons are tormented by them, according to the 
nature of their transgressions, for one hundred 
years, or longer, and only after a corresponding 
favourable conjunction of the planets can they 
be rescued from their tormentors by the five 
Archontes of the Aeons (i.e. the planetary 
dynasts themselves), assisted by the higher 
spirits of the right and of the midst. Such 
souls, as on account of sin have to undergo 
regeneration, are, after death, first tormented 
in orcus by Ariel, then in chaos by Jaldabaoth, 
then again. by the Archontes of the way of the 
midst, and so, finally, are led before the light- 
maiden, who pronounces her judgment upoa 
them. They are then brought back into the 
ooaipa, and after being purified by the Aerroupryod 
cgalpas through the instrumentality of fire, 
smoke, and water, they receive from Jaluham 
the mapadhwrrns of Sabaoth-Adamas, the drink 
of forgetfulness, and are then invested with a 
new body, the nature of which will be such as 
to put hindrance in the way of repetition of 
former sins. y 

Those, on the other hand, who have been guilty 
of greater sins, such as murder, blasphemy, sins 
against nature, or have performed the impure 
mysteries of the Cainites (a Gnostic sect), are 
not again invested with new bodies, but cast 
into the outer darkness where, along with the 
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dragon, they will be destroyed at the last judg- 
ment. Good souls, on the other hand, who, 
without having committed grievous sins, have 
failed to find the mysteries of light, will 
(according to the consentient representations of 
the third and fourth books), so soon as the 
favourable conjunction of the planets has taken 
place, be, after death, led about during three 
days in all rérox of the universe, and likewise in 
chaos, and made acquainted with all the forms of 
punishment there ; the punitive spirits of those 
regions will have but little power over them, 
and being rescued from these and safely con- 
ducted past the Archontes of the way of the 
midst, they will then be led before the light- 
maiden, and by her be signed with a o@paryls 
praestans. They will then remain with the 
little Sabaoth till the favourable time has come 
for their renewed descent to earth. Each soul 
being then supplied with a wisdom and watch- 
fulness inspiring potion, and a cua d{xazov, will 
set herself to seek the mysteries 0. the upper 
world, the Gnosis of which will render her 
worthy of a share in the kingdom of light. 
But, not these only, sinning souls also, who after 
they have found the mysteries of light, leave off 
sinning, may yet attain to the treasury of light. 
Such souls, when the favourable conjunction of 
the planets has come, will be once more sent 
back as righteous souls into the world: From 
all this it would seem that the fates of men 
after death will indeed depend on their moral 
‘conduct on the one hand, but also, on the other 
hand, on the conjunctions of the stars and the 
influence they exercise on the mysteries of light. 
Souls born under unfavourable constellations 
become bad, and will be unable to find the 
mysteries. 

The redemption of human souls is, according 
to this, accomplished chiefly by initiation into 
the sin absolving mysteries. Into this Jesus first 
initiates His own disciples, and then commissions 
them to impart the knowledge of the same 
to others. In this impartation of absolving 
mysteries consist, according to the fourth book, 
the work of Jesus upon earth. For which end 
He brings down water and fire from the rémos 
tuminis luminum, wine and blood from the 
téros of the Barbelo. His Father sends Him the 
Holy Ghost in the form of a dove; fire, water, 
and wine, serve for the cleansing of all the sins 
of the whole world; while the blood serves Him 
as a token propter cua generis humani, i.e. 
(probably) of His own corporeity. The word 
of Jesus, Ihave come to send fire upon the 
earth, points to the purification of the sins 
of the whole world by fire; in like manner, the 
saying to the woman of Samaria about the 
water of life (John iv. 10, 14), the issuing of 
water and blood from the pierced side of Jesus, 
and the consecration of the eucharistic cup as 
the blood of the covenant; all three refer to the 
forgiveness of sins accomplished by these mys- 
teries of light. Of special energy and power for 
this end is the mystery of the eucharist, consist- 
ing of oblations and special prayers, Jesus Him- 
self celebrates it, in the first instance, for the 
cleansing of His disciples, and bids them hence- 
forth repeat it for the like cleansing of all future 
believers. The particular description here given 
of this celebration, the offering of water, wine, 
and bread, with solemn mystic forms of prayer, 
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is of special importance as characteristic af the 
ritual and worship of the Gnostic party, among 
whom this work originated. 

Beside the mystery of the eucharist, which is 
also designated as that of the true baptism, we 
find mentioned a Bdrriopa fumi, a Bdrricwa 
mvevparos sancti luminis, an unctio TVEVLATIKT, 
and as the highest mystery, that of the seven 
poval, and their forty-nine durvdues and Wado. 
These mysteries disclose to the souls of men the 
entrance to the kingdom of light, and the thus 
initiated have only to leave the c&ua vans, and 
then restrained no longer by any hostile or sub- 
ordinate power, they mount up freely through 
all those regions to the treasury of light. 

The Christology and Soteriology of the three 
first books is also much more developed and 
detailed than that of the fourth book. Jesus is 
in them represented as the universal Redeemer, 
whose historical manifestation and redeeming 
work on earth accomplishes at the same time 
a cosmical redemption. The prophets, patriarchs, 
and other righteous ones of the Old Testament, 
must wait in patience till Jesus have brought 
His disciples into the kingdom of light. Three 
only, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are at once, at 
the time of our Lord’s ascension, received with 
Him into that kingdom ; the rest have to return 
once more into earthly existence, and there 
receive the mysteries of light. 

Jesus, who proceeds from the first mystery, 
i.e, from His Father, bears Himself the name of 
primum mysterium. The end of His mission to 
the earth is the revelation of the upper (higher) 
mysteries. As, on the one hand, even before 
His earthly manifestation, He had begun to work 
through the instruction of Enoch, as given in 
paradise ; so, on the other hand, He makes the 
perfect communication of Gnosis and the accom- 
plishment of His redeeming work coincident 
with the ascension, — 

The deliverance of the Pistis Sophia is a 
prelude and foretype of the redemption of 
humanity. In her, indeed, is typically repre- 
sented the original descent and implanting in 
the lower world of the spark of divine light. 
But Pistis Sophia herself obtains her full delive- 
rance only at the ascension: 

The process of the work of redemption is as 
follows :—The Swrfp rises from His seat in the 
24th mystery, leaves there His gyduua lucis 
behind, and descends unrecognised by the Ar- 
chons (who take Him for the angel Gabriel) 
into the lower regions. From the @ncavpds 
ucts We carries with Him twelve powers of 
light, out of which the souls of the apostles 
are formed in the ogaipa; from the little Jao, 
in the place of the midst, He takes another 
power of light, with which He combines. the 
soul of Elias, and out of this the soul of John, 
the forerunner, is formed. Thereupon He an- 
nhounces, and once more in the form of Gabriel, 
to Mary, that she is to become the mother of 
the Swrnp, and brings down to her a wuxh and 
a capa. The former is a vis duminis, from the 
great Sabaoth, in the place of the right; the 
latter is a robe of light from the Barbelo in the 
13th Aeon, which, though a #An needing some 
measure of purification, is yet no earthly or 
material corporeity. From these two constituents 
Jesus is formed. With Him in His very child- 
hood a-mvedua is associated, called the simile 
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Jesu or frater Jesu, which keeps Him free from 
all hylic influences, and impels Him to receive 
the baptism of John. The Swrfp Himself de- 
scends at the baptism, in the form of a dove, 
upon Jesus. 

The work of redemption upon earth, or the 
imparting of the mysteries of the upper world, 
is now proceeded with, partly in the way of 
instruction given concerning the rémo: aAnbelas 
in general, partly in that of revelations concern- 
ing the remission of sins as mediated by various 
sacred actions and formulae. During His life on 
earth Jesus imparts the mysteries to His dis- 
ciples, in the first instance, in parabolic and 
symbolical language, i.e. in the numerous para- 
bles and discourses of our canonical gospels, the 
deeper significance of which is not disclosed to 
them until after His ascension. His death is 
described as an actual crucifixion, After the 
resurrection He remains yet eleven years longer 
with His disciples, and then being reclothed with 
His heavenly @vdupa lucis, on which are inscribed 
the secret names of all celestial and superceles- 
tial beings, He mounts upwards through all the 
middle regions to the higher world of light. On 
His way He overcomes the opposing world-rulers 
of the 12th Aeon, and the Avéddns, the ruler 
of the 13th Aeon, depriving them of their power 
of light, and compelling them to yield up again 
the souls which they have devoured, so that the 
&piluds WuxGy TeAclwy may be completed. After 
this He brings the Moris Sopta with Him into 
the upper realm of light. From thence, adorned 
with a triple crown of beams, He descends again 
to earth in the glory of world-redeemer, and 
initiates His disciples into all mysteries, ab 
internis usque ad eaterna et ab externis usque ad 
interna. : 

The personal apprehension of the work of 
redemption by individual souls is then proceeded 
with, through the mediation of the mysteries of 
light. After these, men must seek day and 
night, and render themselves worthy to receive 
them, by renouncing the world and the #ay, 
and all their cares, and sins, and occupations. 
These mysteries are again, in their turn, nume- 
rous and manifold. The “mystery of baptism ” 
imparts, by water and fire, the cleansing from 
sin and the soul’s deliverance from the avtf{umov 
nvedpa, the potpa and the c@ua. But in order 
fully to accomplish this deliverance, further 
mysteries are also required from the primum 
xdpnua a parte externa (the lowest region of 
the realm of light upwards to the highest 
mystery, that of the Zneffabilis. These mysteries 
are imparted to penitent souls in a regular 
series, one after the other, because (as has 
been already observed) the lower mysteries 
lose their power after fresh relapses into sin, 
till at last the Mysterium Ineffabilis alone is of 
any help. The higher the mysteries that have 
been received, the severer is the punishment for 
relapses into sin. He who, after receiving the 
mysterium Ineffabilis, falls again into sin and 
departs impenitent out of this life, will be cast 
into the outer darkness. But even out of the 
Caligo. externa deliverance is possible, through 
the mediation of others, who pronounce the 
mysterium Ineffabilis. A soul thus delivered is 
brought before the light-maiden, and she sends 
it back once more to earth, clothed in a righteous 
body (capa d{xaiov). And even when it is no 
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longer possible for a soul to return to earth in a 
new body, yet the possibility of deliverance (as 
was shown above) is not fully excluded. 

The same series of mysteries, rising step by 
step up to the highest, serves also for the initia- 
tion of the diaior and dyadot. Those who have 
died penitent need not, after receiving the 
mysteries, to submit again to a fresh metem- 
psychosis. Souls perfectly pure, who have been 
partakers of the highest mysteries, ascend up- 
wards robed in glorious light, and without 
encountering any hindrance, through all the 
intermediate realms up to the place of the 
inheritance. Others who have received only 
the lower mysteries, and have not lived per- 
fectly free from sin, are required to produce at 
every stage their amodoyla (amdpacis, cduBora), 
are taken up, step by step, by mapadfumropes 
from the realms of light, examined by the Light- 
Maiden, and finally transmitted by Melchizedek 
into the ultima rdéis luminis. Of human souls, 
however, in comparison with all other spiritual 
existence, the saying is especially true—“ the 
last shall be first ’—for though once the mere 
dregs and last deposit of the light of the middle 
regions, they will, after passing through conflicts 
and sufferings, be raised above all the world- 
rulers (Archontes) and introduced into the 
realm of light. 

After the reception into that realm of the 
pre-determined number of perfect souls (ap:0uds 
aidvos Tedelwy), the end of the world (cuyréAcia 
éivos) will come. No sooner has that number 
been fulfilled than the gates of light will be 
finally closed, and no one more suffered to enter 
therein. Then will follow the solutio mundi, the 
dissolution by fire of the material universe, the 
kepaopds likewise will be dissolved, and all the 
powers of evil, yea, the outer darkness itself, 
and all its inhabitants, will be annihilated. The 
last act of all is the evectio universi. Jesus takes 
His station in the place of the inheritance, 
surrounded by fully purified souls. He then 
conducts the souls, ‘which still abide in the 
lowest regions of the treasury of light, to the 
fitting place appointed for them, the curtains 
are then updrawn which have hitherto separated 
the @ncavpds lucis, the place of the right and 
the place of the midst from the realm of light, 
and all souls inhabiting those regions, mount up 
into the place of the inheritance. The same 
salvation will be vouchsafed to the penitent 
Archontes of the 13th Aeon, and those of the 
other twelve Aeons. But even after the whole 
has been perfected different ranks and orders 
will still be found in the realm of light. Above 
all stand the souls of the apostles, and of the 
just made perfect, who have received the first 
mystery of the Ineffabilis. To these belongs the 
saying —“they shall beone with Jesus ”—homines 
ali sunt ego et ego sumilli (p. 230). Beneath these 
are placed the other souls of men in various 
ranks, according to the mysteries of which they 
have been made partakers. Among the Aeons, 
also, finally admitted into the realm of light, a 
corresponding order of ranks will be found, 
according to the places occupied by them in the 
times before their perfecting. Each one finally 
reaches the place pre-ordained for him (rézos 
rdéews) from the beginning, and enjoys hence- 
forth that measure of knowledge which has been 
procured for him by the corresponding mysteries. 
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The four books of the work before us afford a 
clear insight into the changes and reconstruc- 
tions to which the Gnostic systems were sub- 
jected. The fourth book, as we have already 
observed in our introductory statement, presents 
a yet simpler form of Gnostic doctrine, and 
variously connected with the older systems, such 
as those of Saturninus, the Ophites, Basilides, 
ete. The subsequent developments consist, like 
those of the Valentinian School, in the intro- 
duction of ever fresh series of spiritual beings, 
and of names of Aeons, as well as in the endea- 
vour to push back to even greater and greater 
distances from this carthly world, the highest 
ranks and powers of the world of light. The 
system of the Pistis Sophia resembles, moreover, 
that of Valentinus in its (not so much dualistic 
as rather) monistic-pantheistic character. The 
¥An, or material substance, stands, not as in the 
older Syrian Gnosis, over against the world of 
light as a primeval realm of darkness, but is, 
in fact, a symbol of that finite narrowness and 
imperfection which increases in the same measure 
as the spirits which -have emanated from the 
world of light, depart further and further from 
their original source, and its pure and perfect 
lustre. In this system, moreover, the antithesis 
of pneumatic, psychic and hylic souls, which the 
Valentinian system still retained, is given up; 
as, in all souls alike, the germ of spiritual life is 
found, so are they all likewise (those of the 
apostles alone excepted) burdened with a $An, 
abandoned to an evil impulse by the évriy:moy 
avebyatos and the qotpa, and subjected by the 
kaxia tpupay to the eiuapuévy and the dominion 
of the Archontes. But as they all lie under a 
necessity of sinning, so there exists for all the 
possibility of deliverance by repentance and 
purity of life. The impartation of the mysteries 
of light, like that of the sacraments of the 
church, has for its first object the deliverance 
of souls from evil spirits, and the empowering 
them to exercise true repentance and a genuine 
morality of conduct, Even for souls abandoned 
to the outer darkness there still exists a possi- 
bility of salvation. Those only who have defiled 
themselves with specially grievous sins (the so- 
called mortal sins of the church’s system) are 
finally shut up in the outer darkness, and so 
become obnoxious to ultimate annihilation.. The 
degrees and differences which will continue to 
exist in the realm of light and the state of per- 
fection are not independent of the differences in 
men’s moral conduct. But especially the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls shows how 
earnestly this Gnostic system endeavoured to 
disclose for all’ sinners fresh possibilities of 
repentance and an entrance into the kingdom 
of light. 

This notwithstanding the Pistis Sophia is also 
cognisant of numerous degrees and ditferences of 
spiritual perfection which are not based on the 
free ethical position of individual souls, but on 
original differences of nature. The very elements 
out of which souls are originally formed are of 
very different (now finer, now coarser,) kinds. 
More especially the conjunctions of the planets, 
under which souls are born on earth, exercise a 
decisive influence on their subsequent ethical 
character. Under certain conjunctions good 
and righteous, under others, again, sinful souls 
are born; and so it is expressly said that at the 
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final redemption every soul will reach the place 
which, from the beginning, was assigned her. 

It is a peculiar and profoundly significant 
idea in the work before us that human souls 
although originally inferior to and immeasurably — 
weaker than the Aeons and, Archontes to whom 
they owe their existence, are yet destined in the 
end, when the universe reaches the goal of its 
perfection, to take their final place above them, 
Thereby also expression is given to the ethical 
principle which lies at the basis of the whole 
system, namely, that spiritual purification and 
gradual deliverance from hylic elements is 
essentially dependent on a moral process, and 
this forms a distinguishing peculiarity of human 
souls in comparison with all other spiritual 
beings. And so it is that the very creation of 
human souls ultimately subserves the purpose 
of depriving the apostate world-rulers of that 
power of light which they haye abused. For 
even as their selfish endeavour to extend their 
power and dominion by the continual procreation 
of fresh series of ministrant spirits has a limit 
assigned to it by a higher will, so on the other 
hand must these Archontes, by an involuntary 
concurrence in the creation of human souls, — 
themselves contribute to the undermining of their 
own sovereignty. No sooner has this purpose 
been accomplished by the completion of the 
number of predestined souls and their entrance 
into the kingdom of light, than the Consumma- 
tio and the Solutio Universi follow. j 

With the endeavour moreover to derive from 
different beings and regions of the spiritual world 
the distinctions and differences observable in this 
and its manifold kinds and ranks. of creatures 
is closely connected the vast multiplicity of 
spiritual essences and mysteries, which this 
system provides for in excess even of that of 
Valentinus. As every degree in thespiritual world 
has its own approximate mysteries, so does the 
place assigned to individual souls at the end of 
the world depend on the degree of initiation at- 
tained to here. But although such an influence on 
the ultimate fate of human beings is assigned in 
this system to ethical conduct, the endeavour is 
no less obvious to refer the manifold differences 
in the good and the evil to an ultimate meta- 
physical basis, and the influence exercised by a 
multiplicity of higher powers on the origination 
and subsequent fate of human souls. While 
therefore the ethical features of this system and 
its denial of qualitative differences between pneu- 
matici, psychici and hylici, constitutes on the 
one hand an approximation to the ethical stand- 
point of Catholic theology, so on the other hand 
is the reference of all spiritual differences to 
original differences of natural elements a genuine 
characteristic feature of Gnosticism. At the 
same time one must not overlook the close ap- 
proximation of the doctrine of the mysteries con- 
tained in this work to that of the sacraments in 
the church. Both are media of supernatural 
help and grace ; and so great as is the importance 
attached to the possession of Gnosis and initia- 
tion into its mysteries, the absolving and clean- 
sing power of these is made to rest not on the 
Gnosis with which they are connected, but on 
the sacred mystic actions themselves. It is in 
accordance with these conceptions that a greater 
significance is attributed to the work of redemp- 
tion as an historical phaenomenon, and more 
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vespecially to the death of Jesus and His blood- 
‘shedding, as that of the covenant (aiua dia0qKns) 
than is the case with other Gnostic systems. 
In all these points the system of the book 
'Pistis-Sophia exhibits an approach to the con- 
‘ceptions current in the Catholic church. And 
sgreat as in other respects may seem the gulf 
wwhich separates these endless genealogies of 
Aeonsand spirits, divine essences and mythological 
figures, from the simple faith of Catholic 
‘Christendom, it must yet be remembered that in 
ithe Christian circles also of that time angelo- 
logical speculations and astrological dreamings 
found especial favour, In this respect also the 
\ difference between Catholic and Gnostic opinions 
‘must be regarded as rather a quantitative than 
a qualitative one. But the clearest indication 
vof the Gnostic character of this work is found in 
‘its Mythus of the fall and penitence of Pistis- 
Sophia. Attempts have been made to draw from 
this Mythus a proof that the work itself was a 
product of the Valentinian school; nay, some 
(as Woide and Dulaurier) have even thought 
that Tertullian expressly refers to it when he 
mentions (Adv. Valent, c. 2) the “Sophia” of 
Valentinus. This last assumption is perfectly 
arbitrary. But as to the Mythus itself we find 
it as much at home in the Ophite and Barde- 
sanian systems as in that of Valentinus. We 
meet indeed, in the most various forms, this 
mythic history of the Sophia as symbol of the 
human soul which, having forgotten her heavenly 
origin, sinks ever deeper into the corrupting 
pleasures and pains of this earthly existence till 
reminded by help sent from above of her celestial 
home, and after enduring all manner of pains 
and distresses she is at length brought back to 
the place from whence she has fallen. 
The points of connection between the system 
“ft the Pistis-Sophia and the Ophitic system are 
much more numerous than those between it and 
the Valentinian. This is clearly proved by Késtlin 
Cin loc. cit. p. 185 sqq.): “First,” he observes, 
“many single instances may be alleged; such 
as the significance possessed by the serpent (in 
this system also) as both a good and evil genius, 
the fall of the Sophia into the #An, her penitence 
and her redemption by Christ, the names Ialda- 
baoth, Iac, Sabaoth, Adonis (the Adonaius of 
the Ophites), the animal forms assumed by evil 
spirits, the view that not a single world-ruler 
(the Demiurg) but several Archontes spake to 
the prophets, the notion that Christ by assuming 
another form in His descent through their realms 
remained unknown to these Archontes (cf. Iren. 
I, 30, 12), the importance attached in both 
systems (ibidem) to the perfect purity of the 
body of Jesus, as organ for the owrnp, the long 
abiding of Jesus upon earth after the resurrec- 
tion, the high significance of sacramental acts 
(e.g. of the oppayls in baptism, Orig. c. Cels. vi. 
27), and yet more of the amodoyiat which the 
soul has to make before the Archontes on her 
upward passage through their respective realms 
(ibid. and c, 31), the doctrine of the immediate 
elevation of redeemed souls after death to the 
heavenly world, and also the essentially anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions of the supreme being 
(His c@yo and médn) notwithstanding the asser- 
tion of His infinitude and “ Unspeakableness ”— 
(cf. Iren. 1, 30, i, primum lumen—beatum et 
incorruptibile et indeterminatum, esse autem hoc 
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Patrem omnium et vocari primum hominem). 
Again, and this is specially to be observed, the 
fundamental conception of the whole system 
that the development of the universe is nothing 
else but the return of the light-power from the 
realm of the &pxovres to the heavenly world, 
their evacuation against their will and know- 
ledge accomplished by the deprivation of the 
humectatio luminis or of its virtus (ibid. 6 sqq. 
12 sqq.) is essentially Ophitic. In both systems 
the light-power is arbitrarily misused by the 
world-rulers for the production of angeli, po- 
testates, and dominationes. In both the creation 
of man is the means of depriving them of this 
power. In both Christ draws by degrees to 
Himself the light-power confined in the earthly 
sphere, and the complete restoration of these 
elements of light to the upper world is the final 
close of the whole development. One other 
main point of doctrine in our system, that 
namely of the distinction made between souls 
which issue from the primum lumen and those - 
whose origin is merely from the #An (as for 
instance from the habitus of the Archontes) is 
found again in that doctrine of the Ophites 
which distinguishes between animae sanctae 
(‘ea substantia luminis’) and ‘animae ex sub- 
stantia Ialdabaothi’ or ‘esx insufflatione’ (ibid. 
14).” 

So far Késtlin. It must be granted that 
several of the features here alleged as common 
to the Pistis-Sophia and the Ophitic system are 
not so exclusively, and on the other hand, that 
the doctrines concerning the Aeons in the two 
systems have but few points of contact. The 
Gnostic sects were however continually changing 
in these respects, and the so-called Ophitic 
parties were so various and divided that we 
should have no right to judge or measure them 
by the descriptions of Irenaeus. To the same 
group also belong the Gnostic sects mentioned 
by Irenaeus (I. 29) and Epiphanius (Haer. 26) 
who among other names bore also that of Bar- 
belites (Epiph. 26, 3), Among these we meet 
again the mythological figure of the Barbelo so 
often mentioned in the book Pistis-Sophia. The 
light-maiden of the Pistis-Sophia recurs in one 
frequently mentioned among these Gnostics 
(Epiph. 26, 1; cf. Iren. I. 30, 9) (though in 
a different mythological connection) as the 


Virgin (Norea, ie. YI puella or Barthenés, 


ie. wap0évos) who, against the will of the 
Archontes, reveals to men the higher powers 
and the Barbelo in particular, and announces 
the necessity of gathering and bringing back 
the sparks of light which the Archon and the 
Geol, &yyeAor and Safuoves in alliance with him 
have made their prey. Epiphanius mentions 
26, 8) as books made use of by these Gnostics 
the small and great épwrfceis Mapias, and 
(26, 13) an Evangelium Philippi. Renan has 
recently (Marc Auréle, p. 120 sqq.) endeavoured 
to identify these épwrices Maplas with the 
book Pistis Sophia. This is however quite im- 
possible; for what Epiphanius tells us of the 
contents of those questions of Mary has nothing 
in common with our work, but rather agrees 
with the licentious practices (which are here so 
severely condemned) of another Gnostic sect, the 
so-called Cainites. These Cainites however, it 
must be observed, themselves belonged to the 
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large group of Ophitic parties, and Mary Mag- 
dalene does actually play a distinguished part in 
the Pistis Sophia among the female disciples of 
Jesus, and is remarkable among all, both male 
and female, for her thirst for knowledge and 
her unwearied activity in asking questions. “If 
then it seems impossible to identify those épwr7- 
gets Maplas with our Pistis Sophia, we are 
nevertheless confirmed in the conclusion that 
this book really belonged to the Ophitic Gnosis. 
It agrees further with the notice in Epiphanius 
of the use made by his Gnostics of an Hvangeli- 
um Philippi, that our Pistis Sophia (p. 39-62 
sqq-) also mentions Philip along with Thomas 
and Matthew as having been entrusted with the 
office of committing to writing the instructions 
given to His disciples by the risen Jesus. That 
moreover which Epiphanius tells us of the con- 
tents of his Hvangelium Philippi agrees right 
well with the whole tone and range of thought 
in the Pistis Sophia. The following fragment 
of the Lvangelium Philippi has had, quite im- 
properly, an impure sense interpreted into it by 
Epiphanius: “The Lord has revealed to me 
what the soul must say when she mounts to 
heaven, and what she will have to answer to 
each of the higher powers. I have, he says, 
known myself and have gathered up myself 
from all quarters, and have sown to the Archon 
no children, but have torn up his roots, and 
gathered together the scattered members, and I 
know thee who thou art. For I, saith he, 
derive. my origin from those above.” The book 
Pistis Sophia exhibits moreover, along with great 
and striking differences, some remarkable points 
of contact with the views of the Barbeliotes of 
whom Irenaeus speaks. Késtlin ((oc. cit. p. 187) 
has already compared with good reason the 
description given of the fall of the Sophia in 
Tren. I. 29, 4, with that in our book. More 
especially does what is there related of the 
sufferings of the Sophia from Zynorantia (i.e. the 
Demiurge) and Avéddera, remind us of the per- 
secutions which, according to the Pistis-Sophia, 
she has to endure from the Ad@ddys. The con- 
tinual progress and changes of use in regard to 
names, figures, and symbols among the Gnostic 
sects need not puzzle us any more than the cir- 
cumstance, that these names are continually 
occurring in different connections and significa- 
tions. 

From: all this we may regard ourselves as 
justified in assigning (with Petermann and 
Késtlin) the book Pistis Sophia to one of the 
large group of Ophite sects, though nevertheless 
the system it contains is not identical with any 
one of the other Ophite systems known to us. 
From most of these it clearly differs in not 
haying like them a dualistic but, like the systems 
of the Naassenes and Peratae known to us from 
the so-called Philosophumena, a pantheistic and 
monistic character. Its home moreover is not 
in Syria, like the systems described by Irenaeus 
and Epiphanius, but in Egypt. While of the 
Many non-Greek names which occur in the 
fourth book a large part certainly are of Aramaic 
or Syriac origin, others are as clearly from 
Egyptian sources. Egyptian also is the mode of 
computing time (mensis Tobe, p. 4, ie. Tybi), 
and so also the symbols of the sun-dragon and 
the Moon-ship. The book, notwithstanding its 
Egyptian character, must have been originally 
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written in Greek. The Coptic (Thebaic) text is 
a translation. This is proved by the numerous 
Greek words which it contains. 

In comparison with the other Ophite systems 
known to us, that of our book is later and more 
developed. This remark applies not to the first 
three books only, but alse.to the fourth book. 
Késtlin is quite right in pronouncing it in- 
credible that the far more richly developed 
world of Aeons and spirits described in this work 
should haye subsequently shrunk up to the few 
mythological forms with which the earlier 
Ophites contented themselves, and that it was 
only by more recent speculations that the infernal 
potentate Jaldabaoth was exalted to the position 
of Demiurge and God of the Jews. 

As indications of a comparatively later origin 
of the system may be further mentioned the 
numerous points of contact between it and 
Manichaeism (as already observed by Késtlin, 
loc. cit. p. 190 sqq.); to these belong the con- 
ceptions of a light-maiden, a world of light, trees 
of light, and light saviours (cwtipes @ncavpov 
luminis), of sun and moon as good spirits which 
take part in the enlargement of the sphere of 
light, and the liberation of the light-spark from 
the §An, and more especially the conception of 
the moon as a ship of light, and further the 
formation of the c@ua Christi after a proto- 
typical light-form, the doctrine of the members 
(#€An), of the Ineffabilis and the like. One 
must at the same time agree with Kdstlin that 
no actual dependence of the Pistis Sophia on 
Manichaean views and teaching can be assumed. — 
The one is a dualistic, the other a pantheistic 
system; if one is in any way dependent 
on the other, it is Manicheanism to which we 
must assign that position. The grand figure 
of the light-maiden finds its meaning and motive 
only in the connection in which we find it in 
the Pistis Sophia. Her activity is here very 
striking and significant, whereas in the Mani- 
chaean system she holds only a very subordinate 
and obscure position. It is indeed possible that 
a literary connection may exist between the 
book Pistis Sophia and the four books -zep} 
Huornptwy of Terebinthos mentioned in the Acts 
of the Disputation between Archelaos and Manes. 
This Terebinthos is said to have been initiated 
in Egyptian wisdom, and his writing to have 
been one of the sources of the Manichaean 
doctrine; and though we may not at present be 
able to find other support for the conjecture, it 
may be assumed as probable that the book Pistis 
Sophia was written before the rise of the Mani- 
chaean system, and therefore before A.D. 270. 
Moreover, as the system contained in it is 
evidently more recent than the other Ophitic 
systems known to us, we shall have, with 
KGstlin, to assign its composition to the first 
half of the third century. 

But if on the one hand the book points to 
Manichaeism, it exhibits on the other a remark- 
able approximation in a Gnostic work to the 
views and conceptions of the Catholic church. 
It has been remarked already that the Gnostic 
antitheses of psychici and pnenmatici are here 
sensibly modified. The tone of moral earnest- 
ness which pervades the system is common to it 
with that of some other Gnostic parties, such as 
the Basilidians and the Marcionites; but a yet 
further approach to Catholic sentiment is found 
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in its assumption that salvation is obtained in 
the twofold way of right moral conduct and the 
use of cleansing and atoning mysteries. The 
condemnation of the immoralities practised in 
some ‘Ophitic sects is as severe in the book of 
Pistis Sophia (p. 386 sq.) as'it could possibly be 
among Catholics. It also takes a more friendly 
position in regard to the Old ‘festament and its 
religion than did the olden Ophites. If on the 
one hand it is said that the &pxovres aidver 
imparted the pvorhpia aidywy to the prophets 
of the Old Testament (p. 354), so again on the 
other hand it was through David, Solomon, 
Isaiah, and other prophets, as unconscious agents, 
that the vis Zuminis is said to have prophesied of 
the future redemption. Accordingly we find 
Davidie and pseudo-Salomonic psalms cited in 
the penitential prayers of the Sophia, and alle- 
gorically interpreted by the disciples male and 
female. The reception of the Old Testament 
prophets, patriarchs, and other righteous persons 
into the kingdom of light is expressly foretold ; 
and to Israel’s forefathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, special distinctions are vouchsafed in the 
redemption wrought by Christ. 

Besides the passages quoted from the Psalms 
and prophets of the Old Testament, we find in 
this writing numerous citations from all four 
canonical gospels, without reckoning the not 
less frequent allusions to evangelical utterances, 
and one citation from the Epistle to the Romans 
(p. 294). The interpretation of citations made 
from the Gospels, like that of those from the 
Psalms, is allegorical after the manner other- 
wise known to us of the Gnostic schools. To 
the teaching of Jesus in the four Gospels the 
instructions vouchsafed to His disciples in our 
book are supposed to stand in the relation of a 
higher grade, developing and completing, but by 
no means superseding what has gone before. It 
is also worthy of remark that this higher teach- 
ing is not given to otherwise unknown disciples 
of Jesus, but to the Apostles themselves. Along 
with the older Apostles St. Paul is once men- 
tioned and designated by Mary Magdalene as 
“our brother” (p. 294). Beside male disciples 
certain females also appear, as Mary Magdalene, 
Mary the Mother of Jesus secundum cdma tans, 
Martha and Salome. The instructions which 
Jesus imparted to them are for the most part 
elicited by questions which they put to Him, 
Mary Magdalene distinguishing herself as the 
chief questioner. The first three books are those 
which put special honour on the Apostles by 
relating that they alone in place of the puxn 
apxévrwy carry in themselves the treasure’ of 
light, being thus from the first sinless and 
righteous (p. 149), and that therefore in the 
perfecting of all things they will take the 


highest place among the blessed (p. 231, 244). 


Beside the canonical Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments various apocryphal writings 
are made use of, all probably being of Gnostic 


origin. Among these may specially be noticed 


the Pseudo-Salomonic odes published separately 
by Miinter; which also, like the citations from 


_ canonical Scripture, are allegorically interpreted. 


To these must be added the book Jef, which 
Jesus is supposed to- have dictated to Enoch in 
paradise (p. 245 sq. 354). It is cited as an 


authority for the knowledge of the mysteries of | 


the three «Anpo) Juminis, and appears to have 
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been the main source of the fully developed 
Gnostic doctrine of the three first books. We 
find also some allusions to an apocryphal gospel 
of the childhood (p. 120), and, perhaps to. the 
gospel of Philip (p. 230). 

A complete interpretation of the book Pistis 
Sophia is only then to be hoped for when the 
complete text shall have been recovered... Fur- 
ther light as to its meaning may be looked for 
from the publication of the hitherto unprinted 
Gnostic writings which have been preserved in 
Coptic MSS. and are now to be found in the 
British Museum,.as well as in the libraries of 
Oxford and Leyden. 

Compare — besides the treatise of Kdéstlin 
already referred to—the following works :— 
Woide, in Cramer’s Beitriige, 1. c.; Dulaurier, 
Journal Asiatique, 1. c.; Mtinter, 1, c.; Matter, 
Geschichte des Gnosticisnus, German translation 
by Dorner, ii. 69 sqq. 163 sqq.; Baur, das. 
Christenthum und die Christliche Kirche der dret 
ersten Jahrhunderte (2 Aufl. p. 226 sqq.): 
Lipsius, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedie, 
Artikel Gnosticismus (separately published, 
Leipsic, 1860, p. 95 sq. 157 sqq.); Renan, Mare 
Auréle, p. 120 sqq., Comptes rendus de ’ Académie 
des Inscriptions, Paris, 1872, p. 333 sq.; Jacobi, 
in Herzog’s Theol.-Realencyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. 
Artikel Gnosis. LR. A. LJ 


PISTUS (1), Arian priest. of the Mareotis, 


‘and intruding bishop at Alexandria, is first met 


with as a follower of Arius, and condemned 
with him in a council at Alexandria, A.D. 321 
(Alexand. Zpist. Synod. in Pat. Gr. xviii. ; 
Gelasius Cyz. Opp. 1. viii. ed. Cotel.). Alex- 
ander, bishop of Alexandria, continued to warn 
his clergy against him as an Arian and ex- 
communicate; at Nicaea, A.D. 325, he sided 
with Arius, and was condemned. In 335, he was 
admitted to communion at the council held. at 
Jerusalem under the influence of the Eusebians. 
When St. Athanasius was banished to Tréves in 
A.D. 336, or before his return in the end of 338, 
Pistus seems to haye been consecrated bishop by 
the Eusebian bishop Secundus; he was at least 
so brought forward in opposition to Athanasius’s 
restoration, and an attempt was made to carry 
pope Julius in his favour. At Alexandria Pistus 
had himself to yield to the intrusion ot 
Gregorius the Cappadocian about A.D. 340, 
and then disappears from history. [ATHANA- 
stus, p. 187-8.] (Athan. Ap. Cont. Ar. §§ 19, 
24, Ep. Encyc. § 6; Hefele, conc. Gesch. i. 488, 
sq.; Tillemont, H. 2. yi. 221, sq.) {J. G.] 


PISTUS (2), Egyptian bishop, who attended 
the council of Tyre (A.D. 335) and signed the 
decrees of Sardica (A.D. 343) on the Athanasian 
side (Athanas. Ap. c. Ar. §§ 50,79; Baronius, 
Ann. A.D: 335, 347; Binius, Cone. i. pt. i. 378; 
Hefele, Conc. Gesch. i. 468 sq.)  Pistus, of 
Greece, an orthodox bishop, is mentioned by 
Athanasius in Lp. ad Episc. § 8. (J. GJ 


PISTUS (8), presbyter of the Mareotis, on 
the Athanasian side, was one of the signataries 
on behalf of Athanasius (Athanasius, Ap. c. Ar. 
§ 73; Binius, Cone. i. pt. i. 379). (J. G.] 

PISTUS (4), deacon in Alexandria, assented 
with Colluthus and others to the condemnation 


of Arius, A.D. 321 (Athan. Opp, 282, Paris, 1581; 
Binius, Cone. i. pt. i. 444), {J. GJ 
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PISTUS (5), a solitary of Egypt early in the 
5th century, of whom some anecdotes occur in 
the Apophthegmata Patrum (Cotel. Eccl. Gr. 
Mon. i. 641; Tillem. xii. 462), (C. H.] 


PITHIANL (t:6:avol), heretics in the list of 
Sophronius anathematised in the sixth synod 
(Mansi, xi. 850 0; Hard. iii. 291). Hardouin’s 
margin and Latin version give Smn@iavol and 
Sethiani as the true name [Srruires]. [C. H.] 


PITHO, mentioned by Theodoret as a disciple 
of Marcion. (Haer. Fab. i. 25.) [G. S.] 


PITHYRION, a monk who lived in a cave 
near the Thebaid in the 4th century. He was 
a disciple of Antony, and was said to know the 
special vices which particular evil spirits infused 
into the minds of men. (Ruf, Hist. Yon. 13; 
Pallad. Hist. Laus. 743; Sozom, iii. 14.) 

[W. H. F.] 


PITIRUM (Iurnpodpu, Prrertus, Prorerivs), 
a solitary in the country of Porphyrites in 
upper Egypt, directed, it is said, by an angel to 
visit the female monastery of Tabenna, where 
he would find a poor woman whose patience in a 
hard lot would make him think humbly of his 
own virtues. The visit and its good effects are 
related in full (Pallad. Laus. Hist.42; Rosweyd, 
Vit. Pat. v. libell. xviii. 19; Cassiod. Trip. Hist. 
viii. 1). [C. H.] 


PIUS I, bishop of Rome after Hyginus in 
the middle part of the 2nd century, during the 
reign of Antoninus Pius. The dates of the 
bishops of this early period cannot be fixed with 
certainty, the traditions about them being con- 
tradictory. The Liberian Catalogue (354) gives 
twenty years four months and twenty-one days 
as the duration of his episcopate, but is incon- 
sistent in giving the consuls of the years 146 
and 161 as those of its commencement and its 
close. The Felician Catalogue (530) gives the 
same consuls for its commencement without 
naming those of its close, but assigns it a dura- 
tion of eighteen years four months and three days. 
Both name Antoninus Pius (4.D. 138—A.p. 161) 
as the contemporary emperor. Eusebius (ZH. E. 
iy. 11) does the same, but says that Pius died in 
the fifteenth year of his episcopate. His chroni- 
cle also gives the same duration. Lipsius (Chronol. 
der rom. Bischéf.), after full discussion of the 
chronology of the period, accepts this duration, 
assigning from 139 to 154 as the earliest, and 
from 141 to 156 as the latest tenable dates. The 
absence of distinct early records of the early 
Roman bishops is further shown by the fact, 
that both the Liberian and Felician Catalogues 
place Anicetus between Hyginus and Pius. So 
also Optatus (ii. 48) and Augustin (Zp. 53, ordo 
novus). But that the real order of succession 
was Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, may be considered 
certain from the authority of Hegesippus 
(quoted by Eusebius, H. Z. iv. 22), who was at 
Rome himself in the time of Anicetus, and, when 
there, made out a succession of the Roman 
bishops. His own words, as given by Eusebius, 
are, “ When I was in Rome I made a list 
(G1ad0x}y) of bishops to Anicetus ; and Anicetus 
was succeeded by Soter, after whom was Eleu- 
therus.” Irenaeus, who visited Rome in the 
time of Eleutherus, gives us the same order of 
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succession (adv. Haeres. iii. 3; cf. Euseb. iv. 11 
and v. 24; also Epiphanius, adv. Haer. xxvii. 
c. 6). 

The episcopate of Pius is important for the 
introduction of Gnostic heresy into Rome at the 
time rather than for any recorded action of his 
own. The heresiarchs Valéhtinus and Cerdo 
had come thither in the time of his predecessor 
Hyginus, and continued to teach there under 
Pius (Iren. i. 27 ; iii. 4; cf. Euseb. H, Z. iv. 11). 
Marcion of Pontus, who took up the teaching of 
Cerdo and developed from it his own peculiar 
system, arrived there after the death of Hyginus 
(Epiphan Haer. zlii. c. 1; cf. Euseb. H, H. iv. 11). 
The account given by Epiphanius of his arrival 
in Rome is that, having been excommunicated by 
his own father, who was a Catholic bishop, for 
seducing a virgin, he fled from his own city 
(supposed to have been Sinope) to Rome; that 
he applied to the elders there for admission 
to communion; that they replied that, being 
united in the same faith, they could not receive 
him without the consent of the bishop his father ; 
and that he thereupon began to be a teacher. of 
heresy. j 

Pius, according to the MuRATORIAN FRAG- 
MENT (circa 170) and the Liberian Catalogue, was 
brother to Hermas, the writer of “the Shep- 
herd.” The first of these authorities alleges 
that the work was written in the time of Pius 
by Hermas, a brother of that bishop— Pas- 
torem vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe 
Roma Herma conscripsit, sedente in cathedra 
urbis Romae ecclesiae Pio episcopo fratre ejus.” 
In the second it is said of Pius, ‘“ Under his 
episcopate his brother Ermes wrote a book, in 
which is commanded and contained what the 
angel taught him when he came to him in the 
habit. of a shepherd.” Also, an early Latin 
poem against Marcion (attributed to Tertullian) 
contains the lines, 


Post hune deinde Pius, Hermas cui germane frater, 
Angelicus Pastor, qui tradita verba locutus. 


In this last quotation the confusion. between 
Hermas himself and the angel who appeared to 
him in the habit of a shepherd does not invali- 
date its testimony to the tradition of the rela= 
tionship between Hermas and Pius. The only 
ground for doubting the truth of this important 
early testimony (that of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment being especially weighty) is the fact, that 
in the work itself the writer is instructed to 
send two copies of the revelations made to him, 
one to Clement for transmission to foreign 
churches, the other to Grapte for admonishing 
the widows and orphans. The name of Clement 
naturally suggests Clemens Romanus, accounted 
(see art. on CLEMENS RoMANUS) ‘the third, or, 
according to some, the second, bishop of Rome 
after the apostles. Whatever his exact date, it 
is evident that, if he were the Clement to whom 
the revelations of “the Shepherd ” were to be 
transmitted, the work could not have been 
written, as the Muratorian Fragment asserts, in 
the time of Pius; though it is possible that 
a brother of Pius might have been contemporary 
with Clemens Romanus, and thus that the 
relationship between Hermas and Pius might be 
a fact, though the date assigned to the former 
were erroneous. But the identification of the 
Clement referred to in “the Shepherd” with 
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Clemens Romanus is after all a conjecture only ; 
a very tempting one, it is true; for to whom 
were the supposed revelations so likely to‘ be 
given for transmission to foreign churches as to 
the head of the Roman church at the time of 
writing? But tempting conjectures are often 
delusive. And, even if we deemed it inevitable to 
regard Clemens Romanus as the Clement in- 

tended by the writer of “the Shepherd,” we 
must remember at the same time that he is but 
giving an account of what had been told him in 
a vision, whereas the author of the Muratorian 
Fragment is speaking historically of what had 
occurred very recently in his own times (nuper- 
rime temporibus nostris). Lipsius (Chronol. der 
rim. Bischof.) considers the alleged relationship 
of Hermas to Pius to be well established. West- 
eott also (Canon of the New Test. pt. i. ch. 2) 
accepts it, and adduces internal evidence in the 
work of Hermas itself of the later against the 
earlier date. But see art. on Hermas in this 
Dictionary, where the other view is taken. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that the identification of 
the Hermas who wrote “the Shepherd” with 
his namesake in the Epistle to the Romans (Rom. 
xvi. 14) rests only on a conjecture of Origen 
(Comm. in Rom. x. 41). 

Those who maintain the view of the presby- 
terian constitution of the early Roman church, 
and of the earliest so-called bishops having been 
in fact only leading presbyters, to whom a dis- 
tinct episcopal office was afterwards assigned by 
way of tracing the succession, would assign the 
development of the later episcopal system to the 
age of Pius. Thus Lipsius (Chronol.) speaks of 
him as the first bishop in the stricter sense 
{Bischof im engeren Sinn). He supposes both 
Hyginus and Pius to have presided over the 
college of presbyters, though only as primi 
inter pares, and the need of a recognized head of 
the church to resist Gnostic teachers to have led 
to the latter obtaining a position of authority 
which, after his time, became permanent. The 

_advocates of this view adduce passages from 
“the Shepherd of Hermas,” in which messages 
are sent “trois mponyoupevors THs éxkAnotas Kat 
Tois mpwrokabedpirais,” in rebuke of strifes for 
precedence among the Christians at Rome ( Vis. 
iii. 9; Mandat. ix. ; Simil. viii. 7). These strifes 
are supposed to denote the beginning of struggles 
for episcopal power in the supposed later sense. 
But there is no evidence in the passages them- 
selves of the strifes referred to having had any- 
thing to do with such struggles. (See art. on 

_ Heras, p. 918.) ¢ 

More cogent is the argument from the fact 
that, in the account given by Epiphanius of 
Marcion’s arrival in Rome, he is represented 
as having applied for communion to the pres- 
byters, without mention of the bishop. Those 
to whom he applied, and who gave judg- 
ment in his case, are called “the seniors 

 (mpeoBirar) who, having been taught by the 
disciples of the apostles, still survived ” 

(adv. Haeres. xiii. 1); also “the presbyters 
' CrpecBurepo.) of that time” (ib. c. 2); also 
émeineis Kal mavdyiot mpecBurepor Kad didd- 
gkadot tis aylas éxxAnolas. But these expres- 
" sions do not in themselves disprove the existence 

_ of a presiding bishop, acting in and through his 

synod, who would himself be included in the 
designation mpeoBirepot. For it was certainly 
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not till some time after the apostolic period 
that the names éfoxoros and mpeaBurepos were 
used distinctively to denote two orders of clergy. 
Eyen Irenaeus, though enumerating the bishops 
of Rome from the first as distinct from the 
general presbytery, still speaks of them as 
presbyters; using in one place (iii, 2, 2) the 
phrase “successiones presbyterorum,” though 
in another (iii. 3, 1 and 2) “‘ successiones episco- 
porum.” Cf. iv. 26, 2, 3, 53 v. 20, 2; and 
Ep. ad Victorem (ap. Kuseb. v. 24); where the 
bishops before Soter are called mpeoBitepor of 
mpoorayres THs éxxAnolas. Tertullian also 
(Apologet. c. 39) calls bishops and presbyters 
together sentores. If, however, the omission by 
Epiphanius of any mention of a head of the 
Roman presbytery at the time of Marcion’s 
visit seem still to require accounting for, a 
reason may be found in the probable supposition 
of a vacancy in the see. For all that is said 
about the time is, that it was after the death of 
Hyginus, with no mention of Pius having suc- 
ceeded him. In suck circumstances the college 
of presbyters would naturally entertain the 
case. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the 
apostolic origin of episcopacy, at Rome or else- 
where. But it may suitably be remarked in 
passing that, certainly very soon after the period 
before us, both Pius and his predecessors from 
the first were spoken of as having been bishops 
(however designated) in a distinctive sense, and 
that Anicetus, the successor of Pius, appears 
historically as such on the occasion of Polycarp’s 
visit to Rome (Iren. ap. Euseb. H. E. v. 24).* 

Four letters and several decrees. are assigned 
to Pius, of which the first two letters (to all 
the faithful and to the Italians) and the decrees 
are universally rejected as spurious. The two 
remaining letters, addressed to Justus bishop of 
Vienne, are accepted as genuine by Baronius, 
Binius, and Bona, but have no real claims to 
authenticity. [See Pasror.] In the letter to all 
the faithful, Easter is ordered to be kept uni- 
versally on a Sunday according to the Roman 
use, and the angel who appeared as a shepherd 
to Hermas is said to have so commanded. The 
same statement appears in the Felician Cata- 
logue in addition to what has been quoted above 
from the Liberian Catalogue about the book of 
Hermas. In the book itself there is no founda- 
tion for the statement. 

The Felician Catalogue also states that Pius 
was an Italian, and that his father’s name was 
Rufinus; also that he was buried beside the 
body of St. Peter. He is commemorated in the 
Roman martyrology on the 11th of July as a 
martyr “in persecutione Marci Aurelii Anto- 
nini.” But the silence on this head of both the 
Liberian and Felician Catalogues, of Irenaeus and 
all early authorities, invalidates his claim to 
the martyr’s crown, (J. B—y.] 


PLACIDIA (1), empress. [GALLA (5).] 


PLACIDIA (2), daughter of Valentinian III. 
and Eudoxia, and wife of the emperor Olybrius 
Anicius, whom she married in 464. She had 
previously been taken captive by Genseric in 


a See also the letter, quoted by Eusebius, from 
Dionysius of Corinth to the Romans in the time of Soter, 
the successor of Anicetus. [SorEr.] 3 “ ‘ 
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455. She had one daughter called Juliana 
Anicia. After the death of her husband in 
A.D. 472, she is said to have devoted herself to 
study, and to have visited Jerusalem where she 
lived for a long time. She then returned to 
Italy, and died at Verona. (Cf. Ducange, 
Familiae Byzantinae, p. 74; Clinton’s Fasti, 
p. 674-676 ; Gibbon, cap. xxxvi.; Olybrius in 
Dict. G. § R. Biog.) [Gunseric; Evpoxta 
(8).] (G. T. S.] 


PLACIDIANUS, a young man descended 
probably from Furius Placidianus, consul, 
A.D. 273.  Placidianus died under Constan- 
tine the Great. His epitaph in the style of 
Commodian has been recovered from the excava- 
tions in the church of St. Agapetus in Pales- 
trina. It is important for its description of the 
funeral offices, the funeral attended by the 
bishop and clergy, and its commendation of his 
soul to St. Agapetus for introduction into Para- 
dise. The basilica is called in it the “ Atria 
Sancti Martyris.” The Placidiani probably 
built the church of St. Agapetus near Praeneste. 
(De Rossi, Bullet. Arch. Crist. 1883, p. 112.) 

[G.. TS.) 


PLACIDUS (1), a friend and admirer of 
the literary works of Sidonius Apollinaris. See 
the letter written to him at Grenoble (Zpist. 
iii. 14), {S. A. B.] 


PLACIDUS (2), mentioned with Euticius, 
and thirty others as martyred in Sicily, on Oct. 
oth, in the Hieronymian Martyrology (PLACITUS) 
and those of Ado and Usuard. Placidus, son of 
the patrician Tertullus, was brought as a boy to 
St. Benedict, at Sublaqueum, where the alleged 
miracle of his rescue from the lake took place. 
(Gregorii Dial. ii. 3, 7, Migne, Pat. Lat. Ixvi. 
140, 146.) According to Acta, purporting to be 
written by his companion, Gordianus, he was sent 
by Benedict to Sicily, founded a monastery at 
Messina, and suffered there with his brothers, 
Eutychius and Victorinus, his sister, Flavia, and 
thirty-three companions. These Acta were, how- 
ever, not written at theearliest till the time of pope 
John VIII, a.p. 872, and are full of blunders, e.g. 
by a monstrous anachronism they attribute the 
martyrdom to Saracen inyaders from Spain. It 
is probable that the writer started by identifying 
Placidus the Benedictine with the Placidus or 
Placitus of the Martyrology, a person of much 
earlier date, and dressed up a story with inci- 
dents from the actual Mahometan invasions of 
Sicily in the ninth century. Whether any 
substratum of facts, except those stated by 
Gregory, underlies the narrative, it seems im- 
possible to decide. (Acta SS. Oct. iii. 65; 
Mabillon, Ann. Ben. ii. 3; iii, 2, 25; iv. 14.) 

[F. D.] 


PLACILLUS of Antioch. [FLacrnius.] 


PLATO (1), July 22. Martyr at Ancyra, 
under a certain Agrippinus. He is only known 
bya letter of St. Nilus, disciple of Chrysostom ; 
read at the second council of Nice. (Mart. 
Rom. ; Ceillier, viii. 224; Ruinart, Pref. xxii.) 

[G. T. S.] 


20th bishop of Poitiers (a.p, 
was archdeacon at Tours’ before his 


PLATO @ 
592-9), Ne 
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elevation to the episcopate, and suffered with 
his bishop, Gregory the historian, from the 
persecution of count Leudastes, even to the 
extent of being imprisoned and threatened with 
torture and death (Hist. Franc. v. 50). Gregory 
was present at his installation at’ Poitiers, as 
appears from the congratulatory ode composed 
by Venantius for the occasion (Misc. x. 18, 
Migne, Pat. Lat. Ixxxviii, 342), Nothing is 
known of his episcopate beyond an anecdote, 
related by Gregory, of his having saved the 
church buildings at Poitiers from imminent 
conflagration by holding up a reliquary con- 
taining some dust from the tomb of St. Martin 
at Tours (De Mirac. 8. Martini. iv. 32). 

[S. A. B.] 


PLATO (8), (MAdtay 6 rod Saxxovdtwvos 
iyyotpevos), abbat of Saceudion and of Sym= 
boleon, and a recluse in Constantinople. He has 
no Acta beyond the oratio funebris of Theodorus 
Studita, translated into Latin by Sirletus, in 
Boll. Acta SS. Apr. 4, t. i. 364 sq. with com- 
mentary, #b. 362-4; Surius, Vit. SS. xii. 269, 
ed. 1618. Vid. also Theoph. Chronog. a. c. 788, 
798, 801, and Theod. Stud. Epp. lib. i. epp. 1, 2, 
3, 57. About A.D. 735 Plato was born 
of rich and noble parents in Constantinople, 
named Sergius and Euphemia. Left an orphan 
at an early age, he was educated by his 
uncle, the emperor’s treasurer, whom in course 
of time he assisted in his work. Thus he 
amassed great wealth, and had every prospect of 
advancement, but his heart longed for the re- 
ligious life, and his chief resort was to the 
churches and monasteries. At last he set free 
his slaves, sold all his goods, distributed his 
money among his sisters and the poor, and went 
to Mount Olympus, in Bithynia, where he be- 
came a monk under Theoctistus in the monastery 
of Symboleon, c. A.D. 758. He became the 
abbat’s assistant, and in A.D. 770 his successor, 
where he was assiduous in his duties, and spe- 
cially in making copious extracts from the 
writings of the fathers. When he afterwards 
visited Constantinople, he refused the offer of a 
monastery and of the bishopric of Nicomedia, 
and returned to his monastery. But when his 
relatives founded the monastery of Saccudion 
near Constantinople, he was induced to be its 
first abbat, A.D. 782, and as such attended the 
second council of Nice, where we find the signa- 
ture attesting the Creed, MAdrwy jryobmevos Kab 
apximavdpirns Saxrovdedy (Binius, Cone. iii. pt. 
i. p. 598, and sect. post, p. 55). Some time 
after he fell ill, and, resigning the abbacy in 
favour of Theodorus his nephew, became a re- 
cluse from A.D. 794 to 807. Yet this was pro- 
bably the most anxious and painful part of his 
life. When the emperor [Constantius VII. 
PoRPHYROGENITUS] divorced his queen Marina 
and married Theodota, Plato united with his 
nephew Theodorus in separating from the com- 
munion of the patriarch Tarasius and excom- 


municating the emperor, thereby incurring im- | 


prisonment and exile (Baronius, Annal. A.D. 795, 
42, 45). But his example supported the 
opposition of the monks, and seemed to excite 
the pity and favour of the empress Irene, by 
whom at Constantine’s deposition A.D. 797, he 
was released; he went to Studium and became 
a monk under Theodorus, When Tarasius died 
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in 806, the emperor Nicephorus I. consulted, 
among others, Plato and Theodorus regarding 
the selection of a successor, but their recom- 
mendation was not taken, and the emperor 
appointed Nicephorus; for refusing all induce- 
ments and arguments to approve of the appoint- 
ment, the two were cast into prison. ‘he 
emperor then convened a largely attended coun- 
cil, and the aged and decrepit Plato was borne 
to it on men’s shoulders. The marriage of Con- 
stantine was declared valid by dispensation, and 
the two monks were excommunicated and 
deposed along with all that disallowed the 
dispensing power. They were banished to 
separate prisons in the islands near Constanti- 


- nople, until Michael I. became emperor and 


the exiles were recalled a.p. 811. In the re- 
maining years of his life he was bed-ridden, but 
had the pleasure of receiving visits from 
Nicephorus and others who wished to efface all 
trace of former wrongs. He died on March 19, 
A.D. 813, and was buried at Studium on April 
4, which is the day of his feast; on that occa- 
sion Theodorus pronounced the oratio funebris 
above alluded to (Baronius, A.D. 812, 5 sq.) 
Two sermons were afterwards delivered by 
Theodorus (Bibi. Pat. et Auct. Eul. ii. 1316, 


1347, Nos. 33, 69, Paris 1610) in his memory 


(Baronius, Ann. a.D. 775, 795, 808, 809). 
(J. G.] 


PLENIUS (Aquos, WAjvys), an Egyptian 
bishop banished by the Arians in 356 (Athan. 
Ap. de Fug. § 7; Hist. Ar. ad Mon. § 72; 
Tillem. viii. 697). [C. H.] 


PLINIUS SECUNDUS. [Trasanvs.] 


PLINTHAS (Aw6as, PuInTA in Marcelli- 
nus), commander of the army in the reign of Theo- 
dosius II., and consul in 419. In his time the 
Arians were torn by dissensions, and he, who 
belonged to the Psathyrian division of that body, 
was the means of restoring unity among them. 
(Soc, y. 23; Soz, vii. 17.) This he did in 419 
if it was, as Socrates says it was, in the year of 
his consulship (kar& thy tmarelav); but Sozo- 


men says that Plinthas was at the time a con- 


sular (Gvip imaricds). The length of the 


internal Arian schism (for which these authors 


are the authority) was thirty-five years, accord- 
ing to both of them; but the Latin version of 
Socrates gives twenty-five years, as does Cassio- 


 dorus (Hist. Trip. lib. ix. c. 40), and this shorter 


period is adopted by Valesius. Valesius deals 


- with another difficulty presented by a passage 


in the Chronicon of Marcellinus Comes, who 


under the year 418 states that an insurgent 


count Plinthas was put down in Palestine that 


| i? The chronology is discussed by Tillemont 


vi. 632, 803) and by Clinton (7% 2&. i. 596). 
The latter makes the Arian schism to have 
begun in 385 and ended in 419. Plinthas is 
‘met with again in 431 endeavouring to put 


_ Saturninus in possession of the see of Marciano- 


polis in Moesia, in opposition to Dorotheus 
_ Gynod. adv. Trag. Tren. c. 46 in Mansi, vy. 823 ; 


 Tillem. xiv. 297, 498), 


[C. HJ 


PLOTINUS, an’ account of the ‘philoso- 


phy of this remarkable man has been given in 


# 
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the article NeorLaronism. It will be sufficient 
here to give those particulars which are known 
of his life and personal character ; in respect of 
which the biography by Porphyry is almost our 
sole authority. The very brief notices of him 
by Eunapius and Suidas add nothing deserving 
credence to the account by Porphyry, except 
the assertion that he was born at Lycopolis in 
Egypt (Sivouth). This may be true, notwith- 
standing that Porphyry tells us that Plotinus 
would never disclose his native land, or his race, 
or the names of his parents. Neither, says 
Porphyry, would he ever suffer himself to be 
painted; but a portrait of him was procured by 
stealth; his friend Amelius bringing the famous 
painter Carterius to hear his lectures, by whom 
his features were afterwards delineated from 
memory. This reluctance of his to have the 
likeness of his bodily form perpetuated is not 
surprising in a man who (we are told) blushed 
to think he had a body. So far did his contempt 
for his bodily organs go, that he refused to take 
any remedy for a colic from which he suffered, 
regarding it as unworthy of an aged man to use 
means of this kind. 

But to revert to the beginning of his life, 
When he was eight years of age, and already 
under instruction, he used to suck his nurse’s 
breast (this he himself related to Porphyry); 
till one day, ashamed by her reproof, he 
desisted from the practice. At the age of 
twenty-eight, he devoted himself to philosophy ; 
but could find no satisfaction in any of the re- 
cognised teachers, till one day a friend took him 
to hear Ammonius Saccas; after hearing whose 
exposition of principles, he cried out, rodrov 
e(nrouy, “this is the man I was seeking,” and 
continued without any cessation to attend his 
school. At the age of thirty-nine, impelled by 
the desire to learn the philosophy of the 
Persians and Indians, he accompanied the 
emperor Gordian in his military expedition 
against Persia. But Gordian was slain in 
Mesopotamia, and Plotinus had difficulty in 
making his way safely back to Antioch. The 
next year he went to Rome, Philip being then 
emperor; and he now began to teach. He had 
some time before made an agreement with two 
others of the disciples of Ammonius, Herennius 
and Origen (not the Christian), that they should 
keep the doctrines of their master secret. But 
Herennius, and afterwards Origen, broke the 
compact ; after which Plotinus thought himself 
no longer bound to keep it. Yet even now he 
confined himseJf to oral instruction; and we 
are told that owing tothe free permission which 
he gave his class to put questions to him, there 
was some lack of order in his lecture room. 
This Porphyry was told by Amelius, who began 
to attend the classes in the third year of 
Philip’s reign, and continued to do so for twenty- 
four years, till the first year of Claudius, 
second emperor of that name (i.e. A.D, 268). 
It was about fifteen years previously to this 
latter date, that Plotinus first began to commit 
his philosophy to writing. He had written 
twenty-one books of his Enneads when Porphyry 
was first introduced to him by Amelius, in the 
year 262 a.p., and during the six following 
years (the time during which Porphyry had 
personal intercourse with him) he wrote twenty- 
four books more. In the brief remainder of 
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his life he wrote nine more books which he 
sent to Porphyry. Porphyry regards the twenty- 
four books of the middle period as the finest of 
the works of Plotinus; he thinks them perfect, 
except in a few passages. 

Plotinus died in the second year of Claudius II., 
or A.D. 269, It was in a time of pestilence, 
but he does not appear to have died of the 
pestilence; his malady was a quinsy, com- 
plicated by weakness of sight (to which, to 
some extent, he was always liable), and ulcers 
on his hands and feet. This illness was brought 
on through the want of that attendance to 
which he was accustomed. He had never used 
baths; but his servants had been used to rub 
him every day, and these had now died of the 
pestilence. Finding that his illness grew worse 
through his inability to resist conversation with 
his friends, he retired to Campania, to a house 
which had belonged to his old friend Zethus, an 
Arabian physician, now deceased. His friend 
Eustochius alone was present at the death of 
the philosopher; to him Plotinus said shortly 
before his last moment, “I have been expecting 
you; now I seek to reunite the divine part of 
myself with the divine principle that is in 
nature.” As he died, a dragon (or serpent) 
that had been under his bed glided through a 
hole in the wall and disappeared. He had 
completed his sixty-sixth year; he would, how- 
ever, never tell his birthday, being unwilling 
that it should be celebrated with feasts or 
sacrifices. Yet he himself celebrated the birth- 
days of Plato and Socrates with such ceremonies, 
and also with recitations, probably in praise of 
those philosophers. 

The names of several of the disciples of 
Plotinus (besides those above named), both men 
and women, are given by Porphyry. Plotinus 
appears to have inculcated on them that 
abstinence from politics which he himself in- 
variably practised; but in two cases, we are 
told, unsuccessfully ; Zethus the physician, and 
Castricius Firmus (who discharged towards 
Plotinus the duties of an intimate attendant) 
continued to engage in public affairs. It is, 
however, very notable that Plotinus himself 
requested the emperor Gallienus, to restore 
one of the ruined cities of Campania, to rename 
it Platonopolis, and arrange for its government 
according to the laws of Plato. This design, 
says Porphyry, would have been carried out if 
it had not been frustrated by private jealousy. 
We may suspect that there were other obstacles. 
Yet it is certain that Plotinus was very highly 
esteemed; for many well-born persons, both 
men and women, in their dying moments 
appointed him guardian of their children; and 
hence his house became full of young boys and 
‘girls; a curious picture of the home of a 
philosopher! He is said to have managed their 
pecuniary affairs carefully. 

Plotinus had bad eyesight; and for this 
reason, and also because he composed with 
extraordinary ease, he never revised what he 
had written once. Whether any amount of 
revision could have made his writings easy to 
understand, is to be doubted; the character of 
his philosophy, so totally divorced from practical 
life, made it intrinsically lacking in points of 
tangible clearness. His slips in orthography, 
which Porphyry commemorates, do not affect 
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his modern readers. His demeanour, while he — 


was lecturing, is characterised as full of a | 


mild and radiant enthusiasm. 

Porphyry relates various instances of the 
spiritual power of Plotinus. Some are not very 
edifying ; as when an Egyptian priest, who had 
determined to astonish Plotinus by an exhibition 
of a demon, was himself astonished to find that 
a god, of an order superior to the demons, 
responded to the summons; or when Olympius, 
the enemy of Plotinus, found that the magical 
charms with which he sought to injure Plotinus 
recoiled upon himself—a result which Plotinus 
himself announced to his friends at the moment 
it was happening, A more certain as well asa 
more satisfactory instance of the good feeling 
as well as the perspicacity of Plotinus lay in 
his detecting an intention of Porphyry to 
commit suicide, and successfully dissuading him 
from it. Porphyry followed the advice of 
Plotinus and travelled; he was cured of his 
melancholy, but lost the satisfaction of staying 
with Plotinus till the death of the philosopher. 
When we read that the senator Rogatianus, in 
his zeal for the doctrines of Plotinus, abandoned 
not only his luxurious habits, but also his 
praetorial duties, and thereby became cured of 
severe and long-standing gout, we cannot but 
admire such a result of temperance and philoso- 
phy, but we must wonder how the city of 
Rome fared while the office of praetor was 
practically in abeyance. 


Plotinus was, as far as we can judge, very | 


far from mixing himself up with the heathen 
religion in the way habitual to the later 
Neoplatonists. This appears not only from the 
absence of reference to it in his writings, but 
from the anecdote related to us by Porphyry; 
that when Amelius, who was a strict observer 
of religious ceremonies, and paid especial regard 
to the feast of the new moon, requested 
Plotinus to assist in such a ceremony, Plotinus 
answered, “Those gods of yours must come to 
me, not I to them.” Porphyry and his friends 
did not comprehend, and did not dare to ask 
the reason of so bold an answer; but it is 
sufficiently intelligible. It may be observed, 
that though Plotinus was certainly not a 
Christian, some of the Christian bias which 
was implicated with the origin of the Neopla- 
tonic philosophy appears in this answer. 
Plotinus nowhere mentions Christianity ; but 
the Gnostics, whom he attacks (Ennead ii. 9), 
were in some cases Christian Gnostics. 

The fifty-one hexameters which the Delphic 
oracle returned as answer to Amelius, who had 
inquired after the death of Plotinus whither 
the soul of his master and friend had gone, and 
received hence the intelligence that he was 
partaker of immortality with the blest, will 
scarcely influence modern readers so much as 
the esteem in which the eminent critic Longinus 
held the philosopher. Longinus indeed appears 
in the interesting character of being at once 
an admirer and a philosophical opponent of 
Plotinus ; at first, judging from hearsay, he 
had altogether despised him, and even to the end 
failed to understand many of his speculations ; 
but he nevertheless writes to Porphyry that 
“he loved and reverenced beyond measure the 
manner of the writing of Plotinus,” that the 
books of Plotinus were “most excellent ;” and 
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he was most anxious to procure trustworthy 
copies of them. [LoNGINUus.] : 

On the whole, Plotinus, in so far as we have 
records ‘of him, was in his personal character 
one of the purest and most pleasing of all 
philosophers, ancient or modern; and his 
philosophy, though its defect on the practical 
side must ever prevent its exercising a com- 
manding influence, is yet by no means without 
a true fervour and inspiration. 

The best edition of Plotinus is probably still 
that by Dr. F. Creuzer (professor at Heidel- 
berg) which was published at Oxford in 1835, 
83 vols. 4to. An edition by Kirchhoff was 
published at Leipsic in 1856. Translations of 
various parts of the writings of Plotinus were 
published by Thomas Taylor, London, 1834. 
The French translation by Bouillet, Paris, 1857, 
may be recommended ; it contains much infor- 
mation. The histories of the Alexandrian school 
of philosophy by Vacherot and Jules Simon, the 
last volume of Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen, 
the work of Kirchner, Die Philosophie des Plotin 
(Halle, 1854, 8vo), and the article on PLOTINUS 
in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biogra- 
phy, may also be consulted. Quite recently 
(1882 and 1883) studies on Plotinus have been 
written by H. F. Miiller (Berlin) and Hugo von 
_ Kleist (Heidelberg). But the most elaborate 
and enthusiastic work on Plotinus is probably 
the set of essays by Arthur Richter, Neupla- 
tonische Studien: Darstellung des Lebens und der 
Philosophie des Plotins (Halle, 1867). Richter 
supplies us with the following tribute to 
Plotinus by St. Augustine, with which the 
present article may fitly end: “Osque illud 
Platonis, quod in philosophia purgatissimum est 
et lucidissimum, dimotis nubibus 
emicuit, maxime in Plotino, qui Platonicus 
philosophus ita ejus similis judicatus est, ut 
...in hoc ille revixisse putandus sit.”’—De 
Civitate Dei, viii. 12. (J. R. M.] 


PLUSIANUS (Maovoiavds), a Meletian 
bishop reconciled to the church (Athanas. Ap. c. 
Ar. § 69; Tillem. viii. 658, 664). [C. H.] 


PLUTARCHUS, June 28. Martyr at 
Alexandria with, Potamiaena and others in the 
persecution of. Severus. He was converted by 
Origen, and was brother to Heraclas, afterwards 
bishop of Alexandria, in succession to Demetrius. 
(Euseb, H. B. vi. 3, 4, 5.) (G. T. S.] 


PNEUMATOMACHI [Hoty Guosr, p. 


PODDA, the sixth bishop of Hereford. He 
succeeded Cuthbert on his election to the see of 
Canterbury, in the year 741 (HB. 621 3 Flor. 
Wig. ad ann. 741; ib. 548). He was present 
with the other two Mercian bishops at the great 
council of Clovesho in 747 (Councils, Haddan 
and Stubbs, iii. 362; Will. Malmesb. G.P.i. § 5). 
is successor Hecca appears first in a charter 
of 758. The date assigned in some MSS. of 
Plorence of Worcester (IZ. H.B. 546) for Podda’s 
death, A.D. 786 is a mere matter of calculation. 


[s.] 


POEMEN (1), (Moy, Pastor), Aug. 27, 
a famous anchorite of Egypt. He retired when 
very young into the monasteries of Scete, about 


erroris, 
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the year 390, and continued there seventy years, 
dying about 460. He had fiye brothers, soli- 
taries like himself, two of whom were ANUPH 
and Paésius (Cotel. i. 586; Tillem. xi.449). His 
life occupies much space in Rosweyd’s Vitae 
Patrum, v. 15, in Pat. Lat. +. \xxiii., and in 
Cotelerii Monum. Eccl. Graec., t. i. pp. 585-637. 
The anecdotes told in the last-mentioned autho- 
rity give the best idea of the man. He treated 
his aged mother with neglect, refusing to see 
her when she sought him. His solitary life 
destroyed all feelings of human nature. On one 
occasion some presbyters came to visit the 
solitaries, commissioned we suppose by the bishop 
to see after their spiritual life. Patsius came to 
Poemen and proposed to entertain them, but 
could extract no answer from him. Paésius there- 
upon waxed wroth and demanded a reply, when 
Poemen opened his mouth and replied, “I am 
a dead man, a dead man does not speak.” The 
governor of the province desired on another oc- 
casion to see a man so famous for sanctity. He 
could devise no other plan than that of arresting 
Poemen’s nephew, his sister’s only son. He an- 
nounced that he would put him to death unless 
Poemen came and sought his release. His sister 
besought him to free her son, but all in vain. 
“He had no children and no trouble,” and there- 
fore would not trouble himself about her son. 
The governor thereupon volunteered to release 
him if Poemen simply asked the favour. But he 
would not take even this step, but said, “If the 
youth has deserved death, let him suffer it. If 
not let the governor release him.” The life of 
Poemen was however considered a marvel of 
divine grace, as the Greeks in their office for 
August 27, describe him as “‘the light of the 
universe and the model for monks.” His story is 
concisely told in Ceillier, viii. 468-470, and Till. 
Mém. xv. 147. In the Vitae Patrum, iii. 19, 
Poemen tells a story which shows how these. 
Egyptian solitaries scattered themselves over the 
world. One took up his abode near Constan- 
tinople, where the emperor Theodosius II. visited 
and consulted him. After the imperial visit he 
fled back into Egypt, fearful of the notoriety he 
had obtained. (G. T. S.J 


POEMEN (2), one of the three “wretched 
Egyptian bishops” (¢Acewol émlrxomo:) sent by 
Theophilus to Constantinople with the canon of 
Antioch forbidding the restoration of a deposed 
bishop, this canon being intended to be used as a 
weapon against Chrysostom. (Pallad. p. 76.) 

(E. V.] 


POEMENIUS (1), a presbyter of Sebaste, 
who vehemently opposed Basil at the synod at 
Sebaste in 372 (Basil, Zp. 99 [187.]) [E.V.] 


POEMENIUS (2), bishop of Satala in Arme- 
nia, anear relation of Basil,who had been brought 
up with him, and with whom he lived in close 
intimacy. In 372, in obedience to the imperial 
mandate to appoint bishops for Armenia and to 
the earnest entreaties of the people, Basil disre- 
garding his own convenience, Poemenius’s own 
wishes, and the lamentations of his widowed 
mother, and the people of Caesarea, by whom he 
was highly esteemed, appointed him to the see 
of Satala, which had been for a long time: with- 
out a bishop. Basil earnestly commended his 
friend to the good offices of his new flock in a 
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letter sent by Nicias (Basil, Zpp. 102 [183]; 99 
(187]). The following year, 373, Basil wrote 
to Poemenius on the subject of Faustus’s irregular 
ordination to an Armenian see by Anthimus 
{Antuimus, Vol. I. p. 119 bj], stating that he 
declined to admit Faustus to communion until he 
had received a testimony to his character and 
conduct from Poemenius. Basil wrote again to 
him in 375, warmly commending the prompti- 
tude of his action in translating Euphronius 
from Colonia to Nicopolis (Zp. 122 [813]; 
EvupPuRontus, (2), Vol. I. p. 297 a). [E. V.] 


POETRY, SACRED. [Verse Weirers.] 


POLEMIUS (4) (todéuios), a disciple of 
Apollinaris and a founder of a branch of his sect, 
teaching that in the person of Christ, there was 
a combination of substance (cuvovotwors), and a 
mixing (kpaors) of the divine and bodily natures. 
(Synustast@.] (Theod. Haer. Fab. iv. 9; 
Tillem, vii, 605, 631.) {C. H.] 


POLEMIUS (2), a prefect of Gaul in the 5th 
century, descended from Tacitus the historian 
and Ausonius the poet. A letter addressed to him 
by his friend Sidonius Apollinaris survives 
(iv. 14). Sidonius also addresses an epithalamium 
to him and his wife Araneola (Carm. xiv. xv., 
with prefatory Epistle; Tillem. xvi. 262, 263). 

[S. A. B.] 

POLEMIUS (8), bishop of Astorga, attended 
the second council of Braga in A.D. 572. It was 
to him that Marrinus (2) of Braga addressed 
his sermon de Correctione Rusticorum. (sp. 
Sag. xvi. 108; Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Can. de 
la Igl. Esp. ii. 631.) [F. D.J 


POLEMO (1) (MoAduwy), an Apollinarist, 
who wrote against Gregory Nazianzen (Phot. 
Cod. 230 in Pat. Gr. ciii. 1045; Tillem. ix. 518). 
: {C. H.] 


_ POLEMO (2), bishop of Myra, who when 
presbyter of that church is named by Basil 
among those who desired to separate themselves 
from the bishops of Asia and unite themselves to 
him (Basil, Zp. 218 [403]). As bishop he at- 
tended the Council of Constantinople in 381 
(Labbe, i. 665). ({E. V.] 


POLEMO (8), Neocorus of Smyrna. He con- 
ducted the preliminary examination of St. Pionius 
and his companions, but had no power of life and 
death, as he acknowledges in cap. x. of the Acta 
Pionii, (Ruinart, Acta Sinc. p. 124.) On the 
office of Neocorus, see Le Bas and Waddington’s 
Asia Minor, t. iii,.p. 63. (G. T. S.J 


POLIANUS, bishop of the colony of Milev, 
(Mileum, or Milevum), colonia Sarnensis Milevi- 
tana (the see of Optatus) in Numidia, near 
Cirta, hod. Mila.—Sent. 13. Episcopor. in Syn. 
Carth. de Bap. 3. Ep. 70—one of the eight 
with NEMESIAN, q.v.—To subscription of Ep. 79, 
is added “ Polianus legi,” [EK W. B.J 


POLITIANUS, Melchite patriarch of Alex- 
andria, a.D. 780. (Pagi). Being a physician he 
healed a daughter of the caliph Haroun al Ras- 
chid, and thus brought about a temporary re- 
action in favour of the orthodox or Melchite 
party. The Jacobites, however, soon regained 
their ancient superiority. Eutychius in his 
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Annal. fixes his death at s.p. 801, and the 
duration of his episcopate at forty-six years. 
Politianus is called Balatianus by this last- 
mentioned writer. He was represented in the 
2nd Nicene council by the monks John and 
Thomas (Mansi, xiii, 624). e Quien, ii. xvii. 
462; Renaudot, Hist. Pat. Alemand. 240; Neale, 
ii, 128-136.) [G. T. S.J 


POLLENTIUS, a friend of St. Augustine, 
known through the treatise of St, Augustine, 
De Conjugiis Adulterinis, in two books. i. In his. 
discourse on the Sermon on the Mount, then 
some years old, St. Augustine had given his 
opinion, that women who leave their husbands 
on account of their unfaithfulness to them ought 
not to be allowed to marry again, in order to 
give an opportunity of return, and shews that 
St. Paul added a necessary rider or condition to 
our Lord’s command in this respect, viz. that 
this prohibition is meant to extend only to the 
lifetime of each party respectively (Serm. de 
Serm. Dom. in Mont. i. 14, 39, see Matt. v. 31, 
xix. 7, 8; 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11). With this opinion 
Pollentius disagreed, thinking that St. Paul’s 
meaning is to prohibit re-marriage only to 
women who leave their husbands for other 
reasons than that of unfaithfulness; but St. 
Augustine points out that, except for this 
cause on the part of the wives, they ought not 
to leave their husbands at all, much less be 
allowed to marry again. For if this liberty 
were allowed on both sides a cause of divorce 
might on the plea of continence be created leading 
to re-marriage. Thus, says St. Augustine, where 
no fornication has been committed on either 
side, three courses are open both to husband and 
to wife, 1. To remain with each other. 2. To 
separate, but continue unmarried. 3. If sepa- 
rated, to return to each other. He then con- 
demns any separation for the sake of continence 
except by mutual consent, and refutes the 
opinion of Pollentius that the reason why a 
woman, leaving her husband when he is untaith- 
ful to her, is forbidden to marry is only in order 
to save her from reproach, and shews that his 
view of the divine precept leads to separation, 
even without the cause of unfaithfulness on 
either side. Again Pollentius thought that it is 
not lawful for Christians to put away wives who 
are not Christians, and that a Christian widow 
or widower ought not to marry any one but a 
Christian, St. Augustine thinks that, on the 
principle laid down by St. Paul, these things are 
lawful but not expedient; that a man who 
repudiates his wife for unfaithfulness, and 
marries another in order to make her a Chris- 
tian, is guilty of adultery, and that those who 
make vows of continence, and wish to break 
them on a similar plea, are guilty of grievous 
sin. He concludes by saying that nothing can 
be expedient which is not lawful, nor can any- 
thing be lawful which the Lord forbids, But 
Pollentius propounds another very difficult ques- 
tion as to the meaning of St. Paul’s advice 
respecting a widow marrying, when he says, 
“only in the Lord,” and which may be under- 
stood in two ways, (a) remaining a Christian, 
(6) marrying a Christian. Nowhere, St. Augus- 
tine says, does Scr. forbid Christians to marry 
persons who are not Christians; and though St. 
Cyprian was distinctly opposed to this, what 
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does St. Paul say? see 1 Cor, vii. 12-39. It | 


seems therefore to be lawful to do this, but not 
expedient. Pollentius appears also to have put 
another question as to baptizing catechumens at 
the point of death without any request for 
baptism on their part, perhaps for inability on 
their part to do so. St. Augustine thinks that 
such cases may be treated like those of infants ; 
that it is better to give what is not refused than 
to refuse what is requested, and that it is per- 
missible to do this even for married persons 
living in adulterous connection with others, 
either in hope that if they recover they may 
repent and amend their lives, or that if they do 
not this sin may with the rest be blotted out in 
their baptism ; for the church ought not to be 
willing to let them depart without an earnest 
at least of peace on their behalf. ii. Since 
addressing his questions to St. Augustine, Pol- 
lentius put together some more to which he 
wished him to reply, and St. Augustine would 
have included his replies in his former book, but 
that in compliance with the importunity of his 
friends it had been already published, and he 
was now in consequence obliged to put forth a 
second.  Pollentius suggested that “dead” 
(1 Cor. vii. 39) means guilty of adultery, and 
_ that consequently a woman who left her hus- 
band or a husband his wife for this cause, was 
at liberty to marry again, St. Augustine replies 
that if fornication is to be regarded as equiva- 
lent to death, and if a wife is tied to her 
husband as long as he lives, the commission of 
this act would at once set free either husband 
or wife, and enable them to marry some one 
else. He proceeds to speak of the iniquity 
of husbands guilty of adultery who sought to 
punish their wives for similar conduct, and to 
pronounce an eloquent eulogy on the law of 
Antoninus which, extending the operation of the 
Julian law, enacted equal punishment on this 
offence for both husband and wife (Baron. ann. 
161. ii-; see also Digest. xlviii. 8. Tit. v. 13. 2). 
He also replies to other difficulties arising out 
of the view taken by Pollentius, and states his 
own opinion as to the true purpose of matrimony 
in which his influence upon the composition 
of the Anglican marriage-service may perhaps 
be traced (lib. ii. 12, 12; see Serm. li. 22), 
(H. W. P.J 


POLLIO (1) (Pottus, PuBLIUs, according to 
the Greek Menaea), proconsul of Pamphylia, 
_ under whom Nestor of Side or Magyda, Feb. 26, 
suffered in the Decian persecution. [NxEsror.] 
See Acts of Nestor by Aubé, Rev. Arch. April, 
- 1884, p. 219. (G. T. $.] 


POLLIO (2), April 28, lector; martyr, by 
fire, at Abalis, an episcopal city in Pannonia, 
about A.D. 304, under a president named Probus. 
{Inenarus (3).] (Ruinart, Acta Sinc. p. 435. 


Le Blant, Les Actes des Martyrs, p. 72.) 


[G.T.$.] 


POLLUX (Moaviedens), a Libyan bishop 
ordained by the deposed bishop Secundus of 
Ptolemais, and accused of some offence (Athan. 
_ De Synod. § 12). (C. H.J 


_ _POLYBIUS (1), bishop of Tralles (Ignat. ad 
"Trail. 1). (G. S.J 
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POLYBIUS (2), a lay friend of Chrysostom’s 
at Constantinople, to whom he wrote after his 
arrival at Cucusus in 404 (Chrys. Zp. 43); 
and again in 406 from Arabissus (Zp. 127). The 
second letter contains a moving description of 
the perpetual panic caused by the incursions of 
the Isaurians, (E.. VJ 


POLYBIUS (8), fabulous bishop of Rhino- 
corura, to whom is ascribed the life of Epiphanius 
prefixed to his works; see Migne, P. G. t. xli 
col. 63, 73. Tillemont (x. 802, 804) points 
out the absurdities of his story and pretended 
writings. Polybius claims to have been a con- 
temporary of Epiphanius, cf. cap. lxyii. of the 
life. [G. T. S.J 


POLYCARPUS (1), bishop of Smyrna, one 
of the most prominent figures in the church his- 
tory of the second century. He owes this pro- 
minence less to intellectual ability, in which he 
does not appear to have been pre-eminent, than to 
the influence gained by a consistent and unusually 
long life. Born some thirty years before the 
end of the first century, and raised to the epi- 
scopate, as it would seem, in early manhood, he 
held his office to the age of eighty-six or more. 
He claimed to have himself known at least one 
apostle, and must in early life have met many 
who could tell of things they had heard from 
actual disciples of our Lord, ‘The younger 
generation then into which Polycarp lived on, 
naturally recognised him as a source of pecu- 
liarly trustworthy information concerning the 
first age of the Church. During the later years 
of his life Gnostic speculation had become very 
active, and many things unknown to the faith of 
ordinary Christians were put forth as derived by 
secret traditions from the apostles. In the face 
of such pretensions it was a matter of course 
that high yalue should be attached to the witness 
Polycarp was able to give to the genuine tradi- 
tion of apostolic doctrine, his testimony condemn- 
ing as offensive novelties the figments of the 
heretical teachers. Irenaeus states (iii. 3) that 
on the occasion of Polycarp’s visit to Rome this 
testimony of his was the means of converting 
many disciples of Marcion and Valentinus. And 
Polycarp crowned his other services to the 
church by a glorious martyrdom. When he 
was now at the extremity of human life, and it 
seemed as if he could do no more for the church 
than by the pattern he had already set of holi- 
ness, piety, and orthodoxy, a persecution broke 
out in which his position as the venerated head 
of the Christian community in Asia Minor 
marked him out for special attack. He gave 
then a noble exhibition of calm courage, neither 
courting nor fearing martyrdom, sheltering him- 
self by concealment while concealment was pos- 
sible, and when it was no longer so, resolutely 
declaring in defiance of threats his unshaken 
love to the master he had served so long. Such 
a death, following on such a life, made Polycarp’s 
the most illustrious name of his generation in 
the Christian annals. 

Irenaeus states (III. iii. 4) that Polycarp had 
not only been instructed by apostles and conversed 
with many who had seen Christ, but had also 
been established “‘ by apostles” as bishop in the 
church at Smyrna; and we cannot doubt that 
Tertullian (De Praescrip. 32) is right in under- 
standing this to mean that he had been so estab- 
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lished by St. John, whose activity in founding 
the episcopate of Asia Minor is spoken of also 
by Clem. Alex. in his well-known story of St. 
John and the robber (Quis div. saly. p. 959). 
The testimony of Irenaeus is conclusive evidence 
as to the current belief in Asia Minor during the 
old age of Polycarp, and if we: have any hesita- 
tion in accepting that belief as decisively estab- 
lishing the fact, it is only because in the case of 
one so venerated and whose episcopate had lasted 
so long, the known fact that he had been a hearer 
of St. John would under any circumstances be 
likely to receive the addition that he had been 
made bishop by John. In any case we count it 
as certain that Polycarp was bishop of Smyrna 
at the time of the martyrdom of Ignatius, i.e. 
somewhere about A.D. 110. Ignatius on his 
journey from Antioch to Rome made his first 
halt at Smyrna, where, as at his other resting- 
places, the Christians flocked to him from all 
the neighbourhood to receive his counsels and to 
bestow attentions on him. From the city where 
he next halted he wrote back in separate letters 
to the church of Smyrna and to Polycarp its 
bishop. A later stage of his journey was 
Philippi, to the church of which city Polycarp 
some time after wrote a letter still extant, send- 
ing them copies of the letters of Ignatius, and 
enquiring if they could give him information 
about Ignatius, the detailed story of whose mar- 
tyrdom appears not yet to have reached Smyrna. 

The question concerning the genuineness of 
the extant epistle of Polycarp is very much 
mixed up with the question concerning the 
genuineness of the Ignatian letters. The two 
bear witness to each other, the letter of Polycarp, 
as has been said, speaking of letters written by 
Ignatius, and the Ignatian letters containing 
directions that letters should be written by 
Polycarp. The theory then that the Ignatian 
letters were a forgery, naturally received as a 
necessary complement the addition that Poly- 
carp’s letter is also a forgery, proceeding from 
the same workshop and intended to help on the 
success of the Ignatian imposture. However, 
the course of modern investigation has been 
decidedly favourable to the genuineness of the 
Ignatian letters (see the article IeNnartus, 
Vol. IIL 209), while the epistle of Polycarp is 
guaranteed by external testimony of exceptional 
goodness. It is mentioned by Polycarp’s disciple 
Irenaeus (III. iii. 4), and an important passage, 
of which we shall speak presently, is quoted by 
Eusebius. Further, as Lightfoot has conclusively 
pointed out (Contemp. Rev. May 1875, p. 840), 
it may confidently. be pronounced impossible that 
Polycarp’s letter and those of Ignatius could have 
had any common authorship. Some of the topics 
on which the Ignatian letters lay most stress 
are absent from that of Polycarp; in particular, 
Polycarp’s letter is silent about episcopacy, of 
which the Ignatian letters speak so much, and it 
has consequently been thought probable either 
that episcopacy had not yet been organised at 
Philippi, or that the office was vacant at the 
time. The forms of expression in the two letters 
are different; New Testament quotations, which 
are profuse in Polycarp’s letters, are comparatively 
scanty in the Ignatian; and, most decisive of 
all, the Ignatian letters are characterised by 
great originality of thought and expression 
while Polycarp’s is but a commonplace echo of 
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the apostolic epistles. And when we compare 
Polycarp’s letter with the extant remains of the 
age of Irenaeus, the superior antiquity of the 
former is evident, whether we attend to their 
use of the New Testament, their notices of eccle- 
siastical organisation, their Statements of theo- 
logical doctrine, or observe the silence in Poly- 
carp’s letter on the questions which most. 
interested the church towards the close of the 
second century. The question has been raised 
whether, admitting the genuineness of Polycarp’s 
epistle as a whole, we may not reject as an in- 
terpolation chap. xiii. which speaks of Ignatius. 
The extant MSS. of Polycarp’s letter are derived. 
from one in which leaves were wanting, containing 
the end of Polycarp’s letter and the beginning 
of that of Barnabas, so that the remaining part 
of Barnabas seemed to be the continuation of 
Polycarp’s epistle. The concluding chapters of 
Polyearp are therefore only known to us by a 
Latin translation. But the hiatus in the Greek 
text begins not at chap, xiii. but at chap. x.; and 
the part which speaks about Ignatius is exactly 
that for which we have the Greek text assured to 
us by the quotation of Eusebius. There is there- 
fore absolutely no reason for rejecting chap. xiii- 
unless on the supposition, that the forgery of the 
Ignatian letters has been demonstrated. 

It has been already stated that Polycarp’s 
epistle is remarkable for its copious use of New 
Testament Janguage, but there are no formal 
quotations, except that the fact is mentioned 
that Paul had written to the church of Philippi 
to which Polycarp’s epistle is addressed. The 
language in which Paul’s letters are spoken of, 
both here and in the epistles of Ignatius, is de- 
cisive refutation of the theory, that there was 
opposition between the school of John and of 
Paul. It illustrates the small solicitude of Euse- 
bius to produce testimony to the use of the New 
Testament books undisputed in his time, that 
though he takes notice (iv. 14) of the use made 
by Polycarp of St. Peter’s first epistle, he passes 
over in silence this express mention of Paul’s 
letters. Polycarp’s Pauline quotations include 
distinct recognition of the epistles most assailed 
by modern criticism, viz. that to the Ephesians 
and the two to Timothy. There are besides pas- 
sages clearly shewing a use of Rom., 1 Cor., 
Gal., Phil., 2 Thess, The employment of 1 Peter 
is especially frequent and may well have arrested 
the attention of Eusebius. ‘There is one unmis- 
takable coincidence with the Acts. The use of 
1 and 2 John is probable. The report of our 
Lord’s sayings agrees in substance with our gos- 
pels, but may or may not haye been directly 
taken from them. The coincidences with Cle- 
ment’s epistle are beyond what can fairly be 
set down as accidental, and in fact it seems to 
me likely that it was the celebrity gained by 
Clement’s epistle which set the example to 
bishops elsewhere of writing to foreign churches. 
Polycarp states, however, that his own letter 
had been invited by the church of Philippi. 
Some church use of Polycarp’s epistle would 
seem to have continued in Asia down to the time 
of Jerome; if we can lay stress on his rather 


* Zahn in his edition of Polycarp runs the risk of mis- 
leading a hasty reader by printing in his Greek text, 
though with the protection of brackets, his own restora- 
tion of those chapters. Ke 
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obscure expression (Catal.) “epistolam quae 


~ usque hodie in conventu Asiae legitur.” The 


chief difference between Clement’s and Polycarp’s 
letters is in the use of the Oid Testament, which 
is perpetual in the former, very rare in the 
latter. There is coincidence with one passage in 
the book of Tobit, two in the Psalms, and one 
in Isaiah ; and certainly in one of the last three 
cases, possibly in all three, the adopted words 
are not taken directly from the Old Testament, 
but from the New. ‘This difference, however, is 
explained when we bear in mind that Clement 
had in all probability been brought up in Judaism 
Polycarp, on the contrary, was the child of 
Christian parents and familiar with the apostolic 
writings from his youth. 

Our knowledge of the life of Polycarp be- 
tiveen the date of his letter and his martyrdom 
is almost entirely derived from three notices by 
Irenaeus. The first is contained in his letter to 
Florinus, on which see the articles FLORINUS 
(Il. 544), and Irexawus (III. 254); the second is 
in the treatise on Heresies, III. iii. 4; the third 
is the letter of Irenaeus to Victor, of which 
a portion is preserved by Eusebius, v. 24. Ire- 
naeus, writing in advanced life, tells how vivid 


~ his recollections still were of having in his youth 


Deen a hearer of Polycarp, then an old man; 
how well he remembered the place where the 
aged bishop used to sit, his personal appearance, 
his ways of going out and coming in, and how 
frequently he used to relate his intercourse with 
John and others who had seen our Lord, and to 
repeat stories of our Lord’s miracles and teaching 
all in complete accordance with the written 
record. One characteristic of the reminiscences 
of Irenaeus, in which they are in striking agree- 
ment with Polycarp’s extant letter, is the picture 
they present of his attitude towards heresy. 
He does not appear to have had the qualifications 
for successfully conducting a controversial dis- 
cussion with erroneous teachers, nor perhaps to 
have had the capacity for feeling the difficulties 
which prompted their speculations, but he could 
not help strongly feeling how unlike these specu- 
lations were to the doctrines which he had 
learned from apostles and their immediate dis- 
ciples, and so he met with indignant reprobation 
their attempt to supersede Christ’s gospel by 
fictions of their own devising. Irenaeus tells 
how, when he heard their impiety, he would 
stop his ears and cry out, “O, good God! 
for what times hast thou kept me that I should 
endure such things!” and would even flee from 
the place where he was sitting or standing when 
he heard such words. In so behaving he claimed 
to act in the spirit of his master, John, concern- 
ing whom he told that once when he went to 
take a bath in Ephesus and saw Cerinthus within 
he rushed away without bathing, crying out, 
“Let us flee. lest the bath should fall in, for 
Gerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within.” 
And on one occasion when Marcion meeting 
Polycarp asked him, “Do you recognise us?” 


-he answered, “I recognise thee as the first-born 


of Satan.” 
This last phrase is found in the extant letter, 
He says, “Every one who doth not confess that 


~ Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is antichrist ; 


and whosoever doth not confess the testimony of 


the Cross is of the devil; and whosoever per- 


verteth the oracles of the Lord to his own lusts 
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and saith that there is neither resurrection not 
judgment, this man is a first-born of Satan.” 
This coincidence between the anecdote and the 
letter has, not very reasonably, been taken as a 
note of spuriousness of the latter ; the idea being 
that a writer under the name of Polycarp who 
employs a phrase traditionally known as Poly- 
carp’s betrays himself as a forger striving to 
gain acceptance for his production. It might 
rather have been supposed that a coincidence 
between two independent accounts of Polycarp’s 
mode of speaking of heretics ought to increase 
the credibility of both; but even if we admit 
that one who once used such a phrase as “ first- 
born of Satan,” was incapable of using it a 
second time, and that we therefore cannot accept 
both the anecdote and the letter, it is the former 
which in that case we must reject. Irenaeus 
who reports it was acquainted with the letter, 
and it is conceivable that his recollection of it 
may have coloured his version of the story he 
was repeating. 

One of the latest incidents in the active life 
of Polycarp was a journey which, near the close 
of his episcopate, he made to Rome, where 
Anicetus was then bishop. We are not told 
whether the cause of the journey was to settle 
points of difference between Roman and Asiatic 
practice; but points of difference we are told 
they had, which however were not allowed to 
interrupt their mutual accord. In particular 
Asiatic Quartodecimanism was at variance with 
Roman usage. We cannot say with certainty 
what kind of Easter observance was used at 
tome in the time of Anicetus, for the language 
of Irenaeus implies that it was not then what 
it afterwards became ; but it is certain that the 
Asiatie observance of the 14th day had been 
unknown in Rome, and that although Polycarp 
averred the practice of his church to have had 
the sanction of John and of other apostles, and 
therefore to be what he could by no means con- 
sent to change, Anicetus was equally determined 
not to introduce into his church an innovation 
on the practice of his predecessors. Yet this 
difference was not allowed to disturb their 
mutual communion, and Anicetus, we are told, 
shewed his reverence for his aged visitor by 
“yielding to him the eucharist in his church.” 
This phrase seems capable of no other interpre- 
tation than that generally given to it, viz. that 
Anicetus permitted Polycarp to celebrate in his 
presence. This suggests the interesting question 
in what language did Polycarp celebrate? and 
what was at the time the habitual liturgical 
language of the church of Rome? 

We come now to the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
the story of which is told in a letter still extant, 
purporting to be addressed by the church of 
Smyrna to the church sojourning (arapoucovon) 
in Philomelium (a town of Phrygia), and to alt 
the mapouctar of the holy Catholic Church in 
every place. This document was known to 
Eusebius, who has transcribed the greater part 
of it in his Bec. Hist. iv. 15. The occurrence of 
the phrase ‘ Catholic Church” which we have 
just quoted, has been regarded as a note of 
spuriousness; but not very reasonably, in the 
absence of evidence to make it even probable 
that the introduction of this phrase was later 
than the death of Polycarp. All we know for 
certain is that the phrase is very early. It is 
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used in the Ignatian letters (Smyrn. 8), by Clem. 
Alex, (Strom. vii.17), in the Muratorian fragment, 
by Hippolytus, Ref. ix. 12, and by Tertullian. 
Remembering what we have already remarked 


as to the warfare waged by Polycarp against 


heresy, we know not why it should be imagined 
that in his lifetime the need could not yet have 


arisen for a name to distinguish the main 
Christian body from the various separatists. ‘To 


us the whole narrative of the martyrdom appears 


so plainly to bear the stamp of a story told by 
an eye-witness, that to imagine, as Lipsius and 
Keim haye done, that some one was capable of 
inventing it a century after the death of Poly- 
carp, seems to require a great stretch of critical 
In our acceptance of the martyrdom 
as authentic Hilgenfeld coincides (Zeitschrift, 
1874, p. 334), and Renan (Liglise Chret. 462). 
We see no good reason for doubting that the 
narrative was written, as it professes to be, 
within a year of the martyrdom, by members 
of the church where it occurred, and who 
had actually witnessed it; and we believe it 
to have been written with the special object 
of inviting members of other churches to attend 
at the commemoration held on the anniversary 
of the martyrdom. The narrative has been re- 
jected because it is deeply tinged by a belief in 
the supernatural; but when the question is not 
as to the occurrence of a fact, but as to the 
genuineness of a document, it is uncritical to 
assume that Christians of the 2nd century, under 


credulity. 


the strain of a great persecution, must have held 
exactly the same views as their 19th century 
critic, with regard to the possibility of their 
receiving supernatural aid or consolation, 

The story relates that Polycarp’s martyrdom 
was the last act of a great persecution, which 
took place on the occasion of games held at 
Smyrna, and in which eleven others had suf- 
fered before him. In all probability these games 
were held in connection with the meeting of the 
Asiatic diet (7d rowdy THs ’Actas), which met 
in rotation in the principal cities of the province.” 
Ifmore information should come to light as to this 
rotation, and as to the seasons when these meet- 
ings were held, it is likely we should be able to 
fix the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom with more 
certainty. The proconsul came from Ephesus, 
the ordinary seat of government, in order to 
preside. It may have been in order to provide 
the necessary victims for the wild beast shows 
that the Christians were sought for (some were 
brought from Philadelphia) and were required 
to take part in the imperial cultus of the season, 
by swearing by the fortune of the emperor 
and offering sacrifice. The proconsul appears 
to have discharged his unpleasant duty with the 
humanity ordinary among Roman magistrates, 
doing his best to persuade the accused to save 
themselves by compliance, and no doubt employ- 
ing the tortures, of which the narrative gives a 
terrible account, as a merciful cruelty which 
might avert the necessity of proceeding to the 
last extremities. In one case his persuasion was 
successful. Quintus, a Phrygian by nation, who 
had of his own accord presented himself for 
martyrdom, on sight of the wild beasts lost 
Lee ae DON Oe ee tea ey eee 

> On these provincial councils, see Marquardt, Rémische 


Staatsverwaltung, i. 503 Sqq. and on the office of 
Asiarch, <b. p. 523, 
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courage and yielded to the proconsul’s entreaties 
not to throw away his life. The Christians 
learned from his case to condemn the wanton 
courting of danger as contrary to the teaching 
of the gospel. The proconsul lavished similar 
entreaties on a youth named Germanicus, but the 


lad was all the more resolute in his resistance, . 


and instead of showing fear of the wild beast to 
which he was exposed, provoked it in order to 
gain a speedier release from his persecutors. 
The act may have been suggested by the lan- 
guage of Ignatius (Rom. y. 2); and certainly 
this language seems to have been present to the 
mind of the narrator of the story. 

At sight of the bravery of Germanicus, a con- 
viction seems to have seized the multitude 
that they had wrongly chosen their victim, and 
that the guilt most deserving of punishment 
was that of the teacher who had inspired the 
sufferers with their obstinacy. A cry was 
raised ““ Away with the atheists! Let Polycarp 
be sought for!”? Polycarp’s own wish had been 
to remain at his post, but he yielded to the 
solicitations of his people and retired for con- 
cealment to a country house, where he spent his 
time, as was his wont, in continual prayer, not 


for himself and his own people only, but for all » 


the churches throughout the world. ‘Three 
days before his apprehension he saw in a vision 
his pillow on fire, and at once interpreted the 
omen to his friends: “I must be burnt alive.” 
The search for him being hot, he retired to 
another farm barely in time to escape his 
pursuers. But they seized two of the slave 
boys and put them to torture, under which one 
of them betrayed the new place of retreat. It 
was late on a Friday night when the noise of 
horses and armed men announced to Polycarp’s 
party that the pursuers were at hand. There 
seemed still the possibility of escape, and they 
urged him to make the attempt, but he refused, 
saying “God’s will be done.” Coming down 
from the upper room, where he had been lying 
down, he ordered meat and drink to be set before 
his captors, and only begged that before he was 
carried off he might be allowed an hour for un- 
interrupted prayer. This was granted him; 
and for more than two hours he prayed, making 
mention by name of every one whom he had 
known, small or great; and besides for the 
whole Catholic Church throughout the world. 
At length the time for departure came, and he 
Was set on an ass and conducted to the city. 
Soon they met the irenarch Herod, the police 
magistrate under whose directions the arrest 
had been made, in whose name the Christians 
afterwards found one of several coincidences 
which they found pleasure in tracing between 
the arrest of Polycarp and that of his Master.* 
Herod, who was accompanied by his father 


Nicetes, took Polycarp up to sit with them in’ 


their carriage, and both earnestly urged him to 
save his life: “Why, what harm was it to say 
Lord Caesar, and to sacrifice, and so on, and 
escape all danger?” Polycarp at first was silent ; 
at last he bluntly answered, “I will not do as 
you would have me.” When their persuasion 


¢ A most absurd suspicion has hence been suggested, 


that the story was invented in order to exhibit such coin- 
cidences. If this were so, Polycarp would surely have 
been made to suffer on Friday, not Saturday. 


— 
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availed nothing, disgusted at the old man’s ob- 
stinacy, they thrust him out of the carriage so 
rudely that he scraped his shin, the marks no 
doubt being visible to his friends when he 
afterwards stripped for the stake. But at the 
time he took no notice of the hurt, and walked 
on as if nothing had happened. When the party 
reached the racecourse, where the multitude 
was assembled, there was a prodigious uproar; 
but amid the din the Christians could distinguish 
a voice which cried as Polycarp went in, “ Be 
strong, Polycarp, and play the man!”* Under 
the protection of the tumult the speaker re- 
mained undiscovered ; and the Christians believed 
that the voice had come from heaven. After 
the formal preliminary interrogatories, the pro- 
consul pressed Polycarp to have pity on his old 
age: “Swear by the fortune of Caesar, say ‘Away 
with the atheists!’” Then the martyr, sternly 
looking round on the multitude of assembled 
heathen, groaned, and looking up to heaven said, 
“ Away with the atheists!’ “Swear then, now,” 
said the proconsul, “and I will let you go; re- 
vile Christ.” Then Polycarp made the memo- 
rable answer, “Eighty and six years have I 
served Him, and He has never done me wrong; 
how, then, can I blaspheme my King and my 
Saviour!” The eighty-six years must clearly 
count from Polycarp’s baptism ; so that if we 
are not to ascribe to him an improbable length 
of life, we must infer that he was the child of 
Christian parents, and that he had been baptized, 
if not in infancy, in very early childhood. 
When the magistrate continued to urge, Poly- 
carp cut matters short by plainly declaring 
himself to be a Christian, and offering, if a day 
- were assigned him, to explain to him what 
Christianity was. ‘Obtain the consent of the 
people,” answered the proconsul. “Nay,” re- 
plied Polycarp, “I count it your due that I 
should offer my defence to you, because we have 
been taught to give due honour to the powers 
ordained of God, but as for these people, I owe 
no vindication to them.” The proconsul then 
had recourse to threats, but finding them un- 
_ availing, ordered his crier thrice to proclaim in 
the midst of the stadium, “Polycarp has con- 

fessed himself to be a Christian.” Then arose 
a furious outcry from: heathen and Jews 
against this “father of the Christians,” this 
teacher of Asia, this destroyer of the worship of 
the gods. Philip the asiarch, or president of 
the games, was called on to let out a lion on 

Polycarp, but he refused, saying the wild beast 
- shows were now over.° Then with one consent 
the multitude cried out demanding that Poly- 
carp should be burnt alive; for his vision must 
needs be fulfilled. And rushing to the work- 
shops and baths they collected wood and fag- 
gots, the Jews, as their custom was, taking the 
most active part. We have evidence of the 
activity of the Jews at Smyrna at an earlier 
period, Rev. ii. 9, and at a later in the story of 
the martyrdom of Pionius. When the pile 
was ready Polycarp proceeded to undress him- 
self; and here the story has an autoptic touch, 


4 The words are those of Josh. i. 10, translated in our 
_ version, “ Be strong and of a good courage.” 
'€ Riddell, quoted by Simcox (Zarly Church History, 
P. 321), suggests that the beasts had been already fed 
that morning. 
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telling how the Christians marked the old man’s 
embarrassment as he tried to take off his shoes, 
it having been many years since the reverence 
of his disciples had permitted him to perform 
such an office for himself. When he had been 
bound (at his own request, not nailed) to the 
stake, and had offered up a final prayer, the pile 
was lit, but the flame bellied out under the 
wind like the sail of a ship, behind which the 
body could be seen, scorched but not consumed. 
The fumes which reached their nostrils seemed 
fragrant to the Christians, whether this were 
the effect of imagination, or that really sweet 
scented woods had been seized for the hasty 
structure. The heathen seeing that the flame 
was dying out without doing its work, an 
executioner was sent in to finish with the sword, 
when so much blood came out that the flame 
nearly went out altogether. The Christians 
were about to remove the body; but Nicetes, 
already mentioned, here further described as the 
brother of Alce,* interfered and said, “If you 
give the body, the Christians. will leave the 
crucified one and worship him,” an idea deeply 
shocking to the narrator of the story, who 
declares that it was impossible for them to 
leave, for any other, Christ the holy one who 
died for the salvation of the world. Him, as the 
Son of God, they worshipped; martyrs they 
loved on account of the abundance of their zeal 
and love for Him. The Jews eagerly backing 
up Nicetes, the centurion had the body placed 
in the midst of the pyre, and saw to its com- 
plete consumption, so that it was only the bones, 
“more precious than jewels, more tried than 
gold,” which the disciples were able to carry off 
to the place where they meant on the anniver- 
sary to commemorate the martyr’s “birthday.” 
The epistle closes with a doxology. Euarestus ® 
is named as the writer, Marcion [or Marcianus] 
as the bearer of the letter. 

Then follows by’ way of appendix a note, 
stating that the martyrdom of Polycarp took 
place on the 2nd of the month Xanthicus, the 
7th before the kalends of March [there is a va- 
rious reading May], ona great Sabbath at the 8th 
hour; the arrest having been made by Herod, 
Philip of Tralles being chief priest, Statius 
Quadratus proconsul, and Jesus Christ King for 
ever. 

A second note states that these acts had been 
transcribed by Socrates (or Isocrates) of Corinth, 
from a copy made by Caius, a companion of 
Polycarp’s disciple Irenaeus. A third note 
states that this again had been transcribed by 
Pionius from a copy much decayed by time, 
the success of his search for which was due to a 


f The Alce thus mentioned must have been a well- 
known personage, and since the chronology fits perfectly, 
we cannot doubt that she is the same as the Alce who is 
recognised as a leading member of the church of 
Smyrna in the salutations of the letters of Ignatius both 
to that church and to Polycarp. Simcox suggests that 
she may have been the wife of Polycarp; but his reasons 
are considered and refuted by Lightfoot (ignatius, i. 
424, ii. 349), 

& The name is found in inscriptions from Smyrna 
(Boeckh, 3148, 3152, 3162). We have mentioned, Vol- 
IU. p. 254, the tale noted in the Moscow MS. of the 
martyrdom that the news of Polycarp’s death was 
miraculously communicated to Irenaeus, then teaching 
at Rome. ‘ 
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revelation made by Polycarp himself, “as will be 
shewn in what follows,” from which we may in- 
fer that the martyrdom was followed by a lifs 
_of Polycarp. : 

To speak first of the last note, it seems clear 
that by the Pionius there mentioned is intended 
the presbyter of Smyrna whose martyrdom 
Eusebius (H. Z. iv. 15) found subjoined to the 
same volume as that which contained the 
martyrdom of Polycarp. Eusebius hastily speaks 
of the two martyrdoms as having occurred at 
the same period of time, and accordingly Jerome 
in his Chronicle places them under the same year. 
But there is every reason to believe (see Pr0- 
Nivs) that the martyrdom of Pionius took place 

under the emperor Decius, nearly one hundred 
years after that of Polycarp. The extant Acts 
of Pionius, which are probably founded on those 
known to Eusebius, state that the arrest of 
Pionius took place on the 2nd Xanthicus, the day 
on which the martyrdom of Polycarp was then 
commemorated. It seems probable then that 
Pionius, a leading member of the church of 
Smyrna, did strive to brace the minds of his 
brethren for the then impending persecution by 
reviving the memory of the heroic acts of their 
former martyred bishop Polycarp. And we 
may reasonably believe that Pionius did then 
save from perishing the epistle to the church of 
Philomelium, which he found in a very old MS. 
with the two appendix notes already cited. 
This epistle is so amazingly different in freshness 
and marks of antiquity from the other literature 
connected with it, that it may be pronounced 
impossible to haye been forged by the authors 
of this other literature; and there seems no 
good reason for refusing to accept the pedigree 
of its transcription which the document itself 
claimed." We believe then that the text as 
copied by Pionius was that read by Eusebius, 
andis the parent of our extant MSS. And here 
it is necessary to speak of a corruption which we 
believe Pionius to have introduced into the text. 
In what the MS. evidence obliges us to recognise 
as the Pionian text, we read that when the 
executioner struck Polycarp with the sword, 
there came out a dove and a great quantity of 
blood. Eusebius omits the dove, yet the pro- 
bability that he used the Pionian recension is so 
great that we assent to the opinion of those 
who hold that Eusebins was staggered by the 
miracle and designedly left out a word which he 
found in his copy. We do not know whether 
the phrase used by Eusebius, that the document 
proceeds kata Adéwv &5¢ ws, will bear to have 
stress laid on it as an acknowledgment that he 
is not quoting with absolute accuracy. But we 
believe that he might well, on critical grounds, 
have rejected the words as no part of the 
original document. The words, where they 
Occur, interrupt the sense in such a way as to 
bear the marks of being intrusive—“ There came 
out a dove and a great quantity of blood, so as to 
quench the flame,” &c. If the narrator had in- 
tended to relate so great a miracle as the coming 
Se an a aE SST Us eT GME ee a 


h The above stands as it was in type before the pub- 
lication of Lightfoot’s Ignatius. There strong reasons 
are given for regarding the last appendix note as coming 
not from the true, but from a pretended, Pionius. 
Lightfoot agrees with the above in looking on ‘the 
dove’ as an addition made by this Pionius, but he holds 
Eusebius to have used a pre-Pionian text. 
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forth of a dove, he surely would have thought 
the matter worth a sentence or two, and would 
have told what became of the dove; he never 
would have been content to dispose of it in two 
words. This is not like his method of dealing 
with other circumstances which seemed to him 
supernatural, nor do we beliéve that there is 
any parallel in all hagiology for such a way of 
telling a miraculous story. Certainly Lucian’s 
story, which has been imagined to be a parody 
on this one, occupies several sentences. 

It has been contended that Lucian must 
have read our martyrdom with the word zrepi- 
otepa, because in his story of the burning 
of Peregrinus he represents a vulture as fly- 
ing up trom the pyre, which it was supposed 
was meant for a parody on Polycarpsdove. But 
no one who reads the story of Peregrinus will find 
the least evidence that Lucian was thinking of 
Polycarp. Lucian tells that, when he had 
come away from the burning of Peregrinus, he 
was much questioned by persons who had beer 
too late to see it; that to sensible persons he 
told the simple truth, but that he hoaxed the 
silly ones by dressing up the story in order to see 
how much they could swallow; that among 
other things he told how he had seen a vulture 
fly up from the pyre uttering, in human voice, 
the words, ‘I leave the earth and go to Olympus,” 
and that next day he was much astonished when 
a respectable personage told him back his own 
story and assured him he had witnessed it 
himself. There is nothing in all this to indicate 
that Lucian was thinking of, or had even read, 
the story of Polycarp ; and as he had mentioned 
a little before that Peregrinus had referred to 
the story of the phoenix in connection with his 
own death by fire, it is natural to think that 
Lucian’s vulture was intended to take the place 
of the phoenix of Peregrinus and not of Poly- 
carp’s dove. It may also have been suggested 
by the letting loose of an eagle as part of the 
ceremonial performed at an emperor’s funeral 
pyre. See the account given by Herodian (Hist. 
iy. 2 § 11) of the funeral of Severus, and also 
an epigram in the life of Plato by Diogenes 
Laertius, where Plato’s soul is represented as 
flying off in the form of an eagle. 

We come now to the chronological note, which 
we accept as, if not part of the original docu- 
ment, at least added by one of its first tran- 
scribers, and therefore deserving of high 
confidences Recently it has received a new 


i Bishop Wordsworth ingeniously accounts for the 


presence of the intrusive words by supposing that the 
original story told that when the sword was plunged in, 
there came out a quantity of blood “round the hilt,” 
and that Pionius in his copy, which he tells us was much 
decayed by age, misread the words wept oripaxa into 
meptotepa kai. I would gladly accept this solution if I 
could find evidence that ovvpat is ever used to denote 
the hilt of a sword. Another conjecture is that the 
original had én’ apiotepa. Bishop Fitzgerald suggests, 
that instead of mAjO0s atwaros there was a marginal 
variant mepioceia. But we are safe in rejecting the 
Pionian addition, whether we can explain or not how 
it came to be made. 

J Lightfoot has given a decisive proof that it was part 
of the original document. The opening of that document 
is clearly imitated from the opening of the epistle of 
Clement of Rome. The doxology at the end of this note 
bears an equally striking resemblance to the doxology 
at the end of the same epistle. 
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confirmation from a lately discovered Olympian 
inscription, Archdolog. Zeitung, 1880, i. 62, re- 
ferred to by Lipsius (Schiirer. Theol. Literaturzeit. 
1881, p. 304), which mentions PuILip oF 
Trauues [see that article] as asiarch in the 
year 149. The office was one which could 
be held more than once, and indeed was so 
oftener than not, the number of persons rich 
enough suitably to discharge it being limited. It 
may therefore be regarded as a coincidence that 
our document represents him as filling the same 
office a few years later. But the most important 
name is that of the proconsul Statius Quadratus, 
which gives our best guide to the determination 
of the date of the martyrdom. Eusebius in his 
Chronicle had put it in the 6th year of Marcus 
Aurelius, ie. A.D. 166, and his authority had 
been generally accepted as decisive, although on 
account of the ditliculty of reconciling so late a 
date with what is told of Polycarp’s acquaint- 
ance with the apostle John, Dodwell (De Suce. 
Rom. Pont. p. 286) and others had endeavoured 
to put back Eusebius’s date some twenty years. 
A recent investigation by M. Waddington (Je- 
moires de V Académie des Inscriptions, 1867, xxvi. 
235) has made it possible to dispute Eusebius’s 
date with more success. And we need have the 
less scruple in doing so, because Eusebius seems 
to have had no real knowledge of the date, and 
to have put it down somewhat at random, for 
he places Polycarp’s martyrdom and the Lyons 
persecution under the same year, though it is 
now generally recognised that the Lyons mar- 
tyrdoms were as late as 177. The proconsulship 
of Asia was an annual office, and it has now 
been ascertained that at the period with which 
we are concerned the rule was that the two 
senior men of consular rank (if otherwise un- 
objectionable) who had not yet received high 
appointment, drew lots for the proconsulships 
of Asia and Africa, A man who had been named 
as consul was on the ladder of promotion and 
might count on high provincial office when his 
turn came. It has also been ascertained that at 
this time the ordinary interval between the 
consulship and proconsulate ranged between 
twelve and sixteen years. There is often a 
- difficulty in turning our knowledge of this rule 
to account, arising from the fact that we have 
no records of the consules suffecti of each year, 
although these had a right to proconsular 
appointment as well as the two after whom the 
year was named. But this difficulty does not 
‘arise in the case of Quadratus, whom we know to 
have been consul A.D. 142. We are at once led 
to reject Eusebius’s date as placing the inad- 
 missible interval of twenty-four or twenty-five 
years between the consulship and proconsulate. 
‘And, for the same reason, we cannot place the 
proconsulate in the reign of M. Aurelius at all ple: 
the accession of that emperor only taking place 
jn 161, or nineteen years after the consulship of 
' Quadratus. Waddington confirmed this conclu- 
sion by an extant inscription (Boeckh, 3410) 
belonging to the proconsulship of Quadratus, in 
which mention is made of the fiscus of the em- 


_ peror, in the singular number, not emperors; 


ey | eS 
k Consuls of the years 141, 143, 144, 145, are proved 
by inscriptions, to have held one or other of the two 
great proconsulships during thereign of Pius (Lightfoot, 


= Ignatius, i. 448). 
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from which he inferred that it belongs to the 
reign of the sole emperor Antoninus, not of 
M. Aurelius, who from the first took his brother . 
Verus to share his throne. However, in deference 
to Mommasen he has since ceased to lay stress on 
this argument. But independently of it there are 
sufficient grounds for the conclusion, that the 
proconsulship of Quadratus is to be placed in the 
reign of Antoninus, and in all probability between 
the years 154-158 inclusive. So far we are on firm 
ground. A more precise determination of the 
date has been sought from the orations of Aelius 
Aristides. Aristides was a rhetorician, greatly 
admired in his own day, but whose extant re- 
mains would now be scarcely rated above the 
level of schoolboy exercises. They are frigid de- 
clamations on mythological and historical sub- 
jects, panegyrics for instance on Jupiter, Minerva, 
and Bacchus, imaginary orations supposed to 
have been delivered in the Athenian Assembly 
after the battle of Leuctra, &c. Aristides has 
even the courage to take subjects treated by 
Isocrates and Demosthenes, and attempt to im- 
prove on them. He was contemporary with 
Polycarp, and lived for some time in the same 
city; but he never mentions either him or his 
religion. No doubt he would have been equally 
incredulous and humiliated, if he could have 
been told that it is only in the hope of gaining 
some light on the history of Polycarp that any 
one at the present day cares to look into his 
orations. The orations serviceable for that pur- 
pose are called Sacred Discourses, ‘Iepod Adyot. 
They are autobiographical, containing details of a 
sickness under which he laboured for seventeen 
years, Though the medical science of his age can 
boast of Galen and other eminent representatives, 
he did not seek to physicians for his cure, but 
relied on the interposition of the god Aesculapius, 
whose advice was communicated to him in dreams 
and visions. It may be doubted whether modern 
practitioners would regard either the mode of 
treatment or the rapidity of the cure such as to 
do great honour to the god of medicine ; but it was 
with the object of doing honour to the god that 
the grateful orator, when at length restored to 
health, published these Sacred Discourses con- 
taining details of the changes of his malady, and 
of the dreams which guided his treatment of it. 
In these there are several occasional notices of pro- 
consuls who ruled Asia in various years of the 
illness, and of the honours they bestowed on our 
orator. From these Waddington elicits an argu- 
ment to determine the date of Quadratus, of 
which the following are the steps: (1) Julianus 
was proconsul of Asia from May 145 to May 146. 
This is satisfactorily proved by inscriptions. (2) 
Julianus was proconsul in the second year of the 
illness of Aristides. This is not directly stated, 
but is inferred from a comparison of what Aris- 
tides says about the features of his malady ; in 
one place, during the proconsulate of Julianus, 
in another, during the second year of his illness, 
(3) Severus was proconsul in the tenth year of 
the illness, ze. (if there is no flaw in the last ste 

of the proof) in the year 153-154, (4) Quad- 
ratus was proconsul the year after Severus and 
therefore from May 154 to May 155, so that 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, which took place in 
February, must have been in 155, This last 
step of the proof is the most doubtful of all. 
What Aristides says is only “Severus, I think, 
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was proconsul the year before my companion,” 
jmerepov Eratpov. Quadratus is supposed to be 
the companion, because both were rhetoricians 


by profession, and because in an earlier part of 


the same oration mention is made of honours be- 
stowed by Quadratus on Aristides. On the other 
hand it does not appear that they had known each 
other before this year, and bearing in mind the 
possibility that Aristides had other friends 
among the proconsuls, we cannot consider this 
step of the argument to have been at all cer- 
tainly established, and therefore we do not think 
that Waddington has made out of Aristides more 
than a probable case for the year 155. But 
another argument for the same year appears to 
be more decisive. The martyrdom is stated to 
have taken place on Saturday, Feb. 23, and 
among the years between which our choice lies, 
155 is the only one on which Feb. 23 fell on Satur- 
day. The reading of this chronological date is 
not free from variations. Polycarp is stated to 
have been martyred on a great sabbath, the 


2nd of Xanthicus, the 7th before the kalends of 
March. Here some MSS. read May instead of 


March, and an inferior authority gives April. 
But we can account for these variations. The 
great sabbath would in Christian times have been 
understood to mean the Saturday in Easter 
week, and as Easter could not occur in February, 
there was an obvious temptation to alter March 
into May, but none to make the opposite change. 
Besides we haye independent knowledge that 
Feb. 23 was the day on which the Eastern church 
celebrated the martyrdom. But there remains 
the difficulty, that no explanation can ‘be given 
why Feb. 23 should be a “great” sabbath. It 
has been suggested that perhaps it was a Satur- 
day of the feast of Purim, but that feast was 
held at the full'moon, which the day in ques- 
tion was not. 

We believe the true explanation of this diffi- 
culty to be that the Latin date in this note 
is not of the same antiquity as the date by the 
Macedonian month. In fact, we suppose that 
Pionius, when, as already stated, he recovered the 
very-ancient copy of the martyrdom, translated 
the date 2nd Xanthicus, which he found there, 
into one more widely intelligible, and thus deter- 
mined the date of subsequent commemorations 
of the martyrdom. The Macedonian months 
were originally regulated solely by the moon. 
In later times they were determined to fixed 
dates in the solar year. When this change was 
made Xanthicus became the sixth month of a 
year, beginning with the autumnal equinox, and 
accordingly the 2nd Xanthicus did correspond 
to February 23. We have every reason to 
believe that this change was fully established in 
the time of Pionius, but the age of Polycarp was 
exactly one of transition. Ideler (Chronol. i: 
412) borrows from Ussher a quotation from 
' Polycarp’s contemporary Galen, which states 
' (Comm. i. in Hippoc. Epidem. 1.1, Opp. Hippoc. 
and Galen, ix. P. 2, p. 8, or xvii. 21, ed. Kiihn) 
that in his time the solar year was generally 
used in Asia, but that the Greek cities mostly 
retained the lunar reckoning, 

If Xanthicus be here taken as a lunar 
month, all chronological difficulties disappear. 
When it was a lunar month it corresponded 
to the Jewish Nisan, and since the Jewish 
day began with the evening, the Ist Nisan 
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commencing with the appearance of the moon on 
the evening of the 1st Xanthicus would include 
the morning of the 2nd, so that Polycarp suffered 
not only on the 1st Sabbath, but on the Ist day 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, a day which 
would therefore count as~a great sabbath. 
Again, by taking Xanthicus as a lunar month 
the date of the martyrdom is transferred, as we 
shall see, from February 23 to March 23. We 
perceive then that the games at which Polycarp 
suffered were held at the time of the vernal 
equinox, a time which we might beforehand 
have conjectured as highly probable, while we 
have confirmatory evidence that this was the 
season of these annual games, the great time 
of danger for the Christians. For (see Vol. 
III. p. 896) the martyrdom of Sagaris took place 
at Laodicea on the 14th Nisan; but the 14th 
Nisan of one year very easily fell on the same 
day of the solar year as the 1st Nisan of 
another year; and, in fact, in the article referred 
to, we have given reason for thinking that the 
date of the martyrdom of Sagaris was almost 
precisely the same as that which we here fix for 
that. of Polycarp. We accept, then, the 2nd 
Xanthicus as an original note of time faithfully 
preserved for us by a scribe who did not himself 
understand its meaning, because he interpreted 
according to the usage of his own day. 

With respect.to the martyrdom of - Sagaris, to 
which we have just referred, it may be added 
that we can gain hence confirmatory evidence 
for the earlier date of the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp. We have given (w.s.) independent reasons 
for thinking that the date of that martyrdom 
was 164 or 167. Now Polycrates (Kuseb. H. Z. 
v. 24) mentions. the Asiatic martyrs in the order 
—Polycarp,Thraseas, Sagaris, from which we may 
infer that Polycarp’s was the earliest. Perhaps 
we could tell the exact interval if we only knew 
the rotation of the meetings of the Kody. Poly- 
carp was martyred in a year when the assembly 
was held at Smyrna, Thraseas when the rotation 
came round to Smyrna again; Sagaris, after that. 
when it was the turn of Laodicea. It may be fur- 
ther added that this rotation of the meetings of 
the assembly explains how it was possible for the 
Christians to collect together to celebrate the an- 
niversaries of their martyrs, as we know they did 
in the case of Sagaris, and as it was intended to 
do in the case of Polycarp. The time of the 
annual meeting would be exactly that when it 
would be most dangerous for Christians to 
attract the notice of their enemies; but the 
place where a martyrdom had occurred one year 
would be a place of safety the next year, as the 
assembly would meet elsewhere. 

When we have abandoned the date Sat. Feb. 
23 we lose one clue to fixing the exact date of 
the martyrdom, but we gain another in its 
place. Since the 2nd Nisan was Saturday, the 
year must be one in which that lunar month 
commenced on a Friday. Now the dates which 


1 The solution offered ‘above was proffered in the 
Academy, July 21, 1883, but Lightfoot, i, 672, has since 
satisfactorily shewn that the lunar calendar had been 
superseded, at Smyrna, by the solar before the time of 
Polycarp. Nevertheless, I allow what has been printed 
above to stand, as presenting matter for consideration in 
the absence of any other admissible explanation of the 
“great sabbath.’ ‘ 
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we calculate for 1 Nisan are as follows: "—154, 
Sunday, April 1; 155, Friday, March 22; 156, 
Tuesday, March 10; 157, Sunday, March 28; 
158, Saturday, March 19; 159, Friday, April 7; 
160, Tuesday, March 26; 161, Saturday, 
March 18. 

It is seen that among these 155 and 159 are 
the only admissible years, and since the former 


_ agrees best with the usual interval between 


consulship and proconsulate our calculation 
leads us to the same year as Waddington, viz. 
155, only changing the month from Feb. 23 to 
March 23. The date April 8, which the year 
159 would require, is likely to be too late, 
otherwise the claims of that year might deserve 
attention. The chief difficulty raised by the 
date 155 is that if we adopt it the chronology 
of the Roman bishops obliges us to put Poly- 
carp’s visit into the last year of his life and the 
first of the episcopate of Anicetus. 

- Alife of Polycarp, purporting to have been 
written by Pionius, was published in Latin by 
the Bollandists, AA. SS., Jan. ii. 695, and a 
Greek text was edited from a MS. in the Puris 
library by Duchesne in 1881. It is so. completely 
unhistorical that the only question to be dis- 
cussed about is whether it may not be identical 


_ with a life of Polycarp read by Macarius Magnes 


at the end of that century, who refers (p. 109) to 
miracles wrought by Polycarp in producing 
change of weather at one time when the country 
was suffering from scorching heat, at another 
time from excess of rain. He also refers to the 
efficacy of Polycarp’s laying on of hands at the 
tirne when he was acting as steward to a widow 
before his elevation to the episcopate. On com- 
paring these notices with the extant life there is 
such a want of closeness of agreement that (in- 
dependently of other reasons) we cannot believe 
that the extant life was that read by Macarius. 
But there is enough of general agreement to 
make it credible that the extant life is a rework- 
ing of a life current in the fourth century. 
Whether the latter were as old as the Pionius 
of the third century is a matter on which we 
have not materials to form a judgment. The 
letter to the Philippians is the only extant one 
of Polycarp’s, though Irenaeus was acquainted 
with other letters of his both to churches and 
individuals (Euseb. v. 20). Jerome (Zp. ad 
Tnucinium) contradicts a report that he had 
translated “the volumes of Papias and Poly- 
carp,” but we cannot build on this expression as 
proving that more writings of Polycarp were 
known to him than to us, Five fragments pur- 
porting to be Polycarp’s were published from a 
Catena by Feuardentius in his notes to Irenaeus 
iii. 3, Pitra (Spicileg. Solesm. i. 266) has 
added two more, though, as Zahn (alvii.) has 
pointed out, Pitra’s authority produces them 
not as Polycarp’s, but as from the Liber Respon- 
sorum of Victorof Capua. Pitraassumed the Liber 
Responsorum to be a work of Polyearp because 
the title cited by Feuardentius is “ Victor epi- 
scopus Capuae ex responsione capitulorum Sancti 
Polycarpi, Smyrnensis episcopi, Discipuli Johannis 
Evangelistae.” Zahn, accepting, on the authority 
cited by Pitra, that Victor was the author of a 
book of “ Answers,” rejects the two fragments 


m The calculation is made by the help of a table of 
new moons furnished me by Professor Adams. 
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which claim no higher origin, but prints, p. 
171, five others which he supposes to have been 
quoted by Victor as Polycarp’s in this book of 
“ Answers.” Zahn leaves the question of their 
authenticity to be determined by the reader. 
The impression they produce on us S that they 
are ancient but not Polycarp’s. 

We are here referring to the fest and best 
edition of the remains of Polycarp, by Zahn in 
Gebhardt’s Patres Apostolici, vol, ii” The letter 
of Polyearp is also published in almost all 
editions of Apostolic Fathers, besides in other 
works, of which we only mention Routh’s Script. 
Kee. Opusc. For the literature connected with . 
Polycarp’s letter it may be enough to refer to 
the list given at the end of the article Ignatius, 
adding Lightfoot’s valuable article Contemp. 
Rev. May 1875. Of modern discussions on the 
date of martyrdom, in addition to Waddington’s 
memoir already cited we mention Steitz, Jahrb. 
f. deutsch. Theol. 1861 ; Hilgenfeld, Pascha Streit, 
p- 230; articles by Hilgenfeld and Lipsius, Zeit- 
schrift fiir wiss. Theol. 1874; by Lipsius, Jahrb. 
f. prot. Theol. 1878 ; Schiirer’s Literaturzeitung 
1881, p. 308; Wieseler, Christenverfolgungen, 
and Stud. wu. Erit, 1880 ; Keim, Aus dem Urchris- 
tenthum. (G. 8.J 


POLYCARPUS (2), bishop of the wealthy 
colonia Hadrumetum (metropolis of | Prov. 
Byzacena, in Prov. Afr. Proc.) mentioned by 
Cyprian as present at 1st Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 251 (Hp. 48), signs encyclical letters. of 
Councils of Carthage 2nd, 4th and 5th, and 
gives 3rd suffrage in 7th Council (de Bap. 3), 
see Epp. 57, 67,73 and Sentt. Epp. [E. W. B.] 


POLYCARPUS (8), bishop addressed in a 
letter by the Pseudo-Dionysius (Zp. 7), suggest- 
ing arguments against the Sophist Apollo- 
phanes (Dionysius (1), p. 846; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
i. 226; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. x. 551-3, citing the 
editions). [J. G.] 


POLYCARPUS (4), a bishop, translated 
from Sexantaprista in Moesia to Nicopolis in 
Thrace, mentioned with other examples of 
translation. (Soc. vii, 36; Tillem. xi, 328.) 

[C. H.] 


POLYCARPUS (5), Moyses of Aghel 
(cire. 550) in a Letter to Paphnutius prefatory 
to his Syriac version of the Glaphyra of Cyril of 
Alexandria, prepares his readers to find vari- 
ations from the Peshitto in Cyril’s citations of 
Scripture after the Greek, by referring them to 
“the translation of the New Testament and of 
David into Syriac” from the Greek, which 
“the Chorepiscopus Polycarpus made for Xenaias 
[Philoxenus] of Mabug” (Assem. ii. p. 82; 
see also Dr. Ign. Guidi in Rendiconti della R 
Academia dei Lincei, 1886, p. 397). Now we 
know from Gregory Barhebraeus (Prooem. in 
Horr. Mystt.) that, “‘ after the Peshitto, the New 
Testament was more accurately translated again 
from the Greek at Mabug in the days of 
Philoxenus.” And the same facts are stated 


= This article was in type before Bp. Lightfoot’s 
edition of Ignatius, which now supersedes all previous 
works on the subject. It is not possible now to re- 
write the article, but a few supplemental notes have 
been added, 
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in a note purporting to be written by THOMAS 
or HARKEL in 616, appended in slightly vary- 
ing forms to many MSS. of the version of the 
N. T. known as the Harklensian, one-of which 
(Assem, xi., now Cod. Vat. 268) is probably 
(ernstein, Das Heil. Evang. des Joh., p. 2) of 
the 8th century. In this MS., and others, the 
note gives also the date of this Philoxenian 
version, A.D. 508. In all of them it proceeds to 
describe the Harklensian version as based on 
this,—in fact a revision of it; and the same 
description in more direct terms is given by 
Barhebraeus in two places in his Chronicon Eccl. 
(i. 495 ii. 22: Assem. ii. pp. 334, 411), We may 
safely infer that this earlier version was made by 
the Polycarp named by Moyses (though mentioned 
by no other writer) at the instance of his bishop, 
the great Monophysite leader (485-522). Bar- 
hebraeus indeed, in the passages last referred to, 
calls it “the version which was rendered by the 


care (2 ) of Philoxenus,” “ which was 


made by Philoxenus;” and other late writers 
have also spoken of it as his work (Assem. ii, 23, 
91). But these are mere obiter dicta, and are 
to be read by the light of the more precise 
statement of Barhebraeus himself in his Chr. 
Zéccl., and of the much earlier MS. authorities, 
in which the expression “translated in the days 
of Philoxenus” distinctly implies that the 
translation was not executed by him. Indeed it 
might be pronounced @ priori incredible that in 
the course of his busy and troubled life he could 
have found leisure for such a work. His aim in 
having the version made was probably, as the re- 
mark of Moyses suggests, to enable Syriac-speak- 
ing Monophysites to read the Scriptures as they 
were read by those Greek Fathers whom he 
owned as authorities, and by their Greek-speak- 
ing brethren within the Antiochian Patriarchate. 
But it does not appear that the translation 
shewed, or was ever impugned as shewing, a 
doctrinal bias. 

Of the Philoxenian N. T. as it was before 
Thomas revised it, we only know with certainty 
the few small fragments of St. Paul recovered by 
‘Wiseman from the margin of his MS. of the 
Karkaphensian Syriac, and published by him in 
his Horae Syriacae (p,178,n.11). Adler (Verss. 
Syrr. p. 55) conjectured that the Gospels con- 
tained in a Florentine MS,, dated 757 (Biblioth. 
Laurent. i, No. 40), usually regarded as the 
oldest Harklensian MS. extant, were of this ver- 
sion: but he himself admits that the internal 
evidence of its text is against him. Bernstein 
(1. 1. pp. 3, 25) puts forward instead the claim 
of the Angelic MS., probably of the 11th century, 
belonging to the Augustinian Convent in Rome, 
and shews that the variations of its text from the 
usual Harklensian type are very numerous. But 
they are for the most part minute, and many of 
them are such as may naturally be ascribed to a 
copyist consciously or otherwise reverting to the 
familiar words of the Peshitto: and the subscrip- 
tion of the MS. (see above) asserts that its text 
is Harklensian; a fact apparently conclusive 
against Bernstein, but met by him with the 
explanation that the subscription has been 
wrongly appended by a later hand, as in the case 
of a Peshitto MS. noted by Adler (1. 1. p. 76). 
Recently, Professor Isaac H. Hall, of New York 
has called attention to a peculiar recension of the 
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Gospels which he believes to be probably the 
true Philoxenian, contained in a MS. of the 
Syriac N. T., belonging to the “Syrian Protestant 
College ” at Beirit, apparently of the 9th cen- 
tury (see Academy, vol. xii. p. 170, also in 
Journal of Soc. of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
1882), of which he has published a few speci- 
mens (two pages) reproduced by photography. 
It may be conjectured that these and other 
MSS. are examples of mixed texts, analogous 
to the well-known MSS. of the Vulgate which 
abound with Old Latin readings. : 

It seems highly probable that we have a con- 
siderable portion of this original Philoxenian, in 
the version of the four minor Catholic Epistles 
(2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude) not included 
in the Peshitto though printed with it in the 
Polyglots and in most Syriac New Testaments ;— 
first published by Pococke (1630) from a MS. 
of no great age (Bodl. Or. 119), A copy of this 
version had previously been brought to Rome by 
the Maronites, whence these four Epistles, trans- 
lated into Latin by Balthasar Etzel, a Jesuit, 
were printed by Nic. Serarius, also a Jesuit (both 
being of Mayence) in his Comm. in Epp. Canonic. 
(1612, p. 52; see also his Prolegg. Bibl., xv. 1). 
It seems that another copy must haye been in 
the hands of Gabriel Sionita, and furnished 
the text given in the Paris Polyglot (1633), 
and adopted thence by Walton, which is evidently 
derived from an independent source, and not. (as 
it has been assumed to be) a mere corrected re~ 
print of Pococke’s. This may perhaps haye 
been part of the MS. of the New Testament in 
Syriac, including all the portions wanting to the 
Peshitto, which Andreas de Leon, in a letter to 
Le Jay (editor of that Polyglot) describes as 
written by himself for Pope Paul V. (Lelong, 
Biblioth. Sacra, tom. i. p. 184; Boerner’s edition, 
1709). We hear also of a Syriac MS. brought 
by Moses of Marden when he returned from the 
East to revisit Europe (De Dieu, Praef. in Apo- 
calypsin) containing these Epistles with the Apo- 
calypse. Asimilar MS., transcribed forArchbishop 
Ussher and sent to him from Aleppo in 1626 
(which has been wrongly described as a complete 
Syriac New Testament and supposed to be lost) is 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (B. 5,16). 
These four Hpistles in the version in question 
are found also in a few Paris MSS. (see Zoten- 
berg’s Catal.), in one (formerly Wetstein’s) at 
Amsterdam, in Lord Crawford’s MS. (see under 
THoMAS HARKL.), in the Cambridge MS. 
(Oo. i. 1, 2), and in several MSS. in the 
British Museum ; one of which, Add. 14623 (7), 
written 823, is the oldest extant copy of this 
version. It is included also in the “Williams 
MS.” of the N. T. Epistles, whence Prof. Hall 
has recently issued it in photographie facsimile. 
This version is distinct from the Harklensian 
rendering of the same Epistles, which however, 
though more servilely exact and graecised, is 
unmistakably founded on it ;—following it even 
(to give a decisive instance) in its curious mis- 
translation of decors aidtors (Jude 6) by 


| v T5aco}, “unknown chains.” And 


where the Harklensian leaves it, to follow a 
different Greek reading, it most frequently 
retains on its margin the words that have been 
removed from its text. Inasmuch then as we 
have in this version the unmistakable basis of 


— 
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the Harklensian, and as the Harklensian is known 
to have been a revision of the Philoxenian, the 
identity of this version with the Philoxenian 
proper (as distinguished from the Philoxenian 
usually so-called, viz. the Harklensian revision) 
follows by necessary inference. Assuming then 
that this version of the Epistles in question 
is the work of Polycarp, we have in it the 
materials for judging of his merits as a 
translator, and we find reason to form a high 
estimate of them. The translation is in the main 
accurate, and close without being servile. Dr. 
_ Scrivener (Introd. to N. T., p. 646, ed. 3) justly 
- describes it as one which “ well deserves careful 
study ...of great interest and full of valuable 
readings,” siding as it does frequently with the 
oldest Greek uncials.* The blunder just referred 
to is not a gross or strange one (the Htymologicon 
Magnum goes quite as wrong on the same word), 
yet it may indicate that Greek was not Polycarp’s 
native tongue, but acquired, as we know it was 
in the case of Thomas. Here also we have a 
field of comparison between his work and 
Thomas’s revision of it, in order to determine 
their mutual relation. (See THomas Harkt.) 
And the result we are led to is, that the latter 
work is not (as has been taken for granted by 
many) a mere corrected re-issue of the earlier 
one, with simply linguistic alterations in the 
text and variants inserted on its margin; but is 
substantially a new version, proceeding indeed 
on the lines of the former, but freely quitting 
them on occasion when the translator saw fit. 

The Apocalypse as printed in modern Syriac 
Bibles, following the Polyglotts, differs materially 
in diction from the Four Epistles, and comes 
much closer to the manner of the Harklensian 
New Testament. See for it under THomas 
Harkt. A fragment (Rev. vii. 1-8) in a 
version distinct from, though akin to the printed 
text, preserved in Add. 17193 (f. 146), may 
perhaps belong to the unrevised Philoxenian, 
Another possible remnant is that from Rey. 
xvii. 3-6 cited in a Catena in Genesis, printed 
in the Roman edition of Ephraim Syrus (Op. Syr. 

tom, i. p. 192), But inasmuch as this Catena 
consists in part of extracts from Jacob of Edessa, 
the translation of these verses may perhaps be 
his work. 

We are not informed what books of the Old 
Testament were included in the work of Poly- 
carp. Moyses,as we have seen, mentions only 

his version of the Psalms, which 1s lost, But 
we have conclusive evidence that a Philoxenian 
Isaiah also existed: for a rendering of Isai. ix. 
6, differing from the Hexapla and from the 
Hebrew, but closely agreeing with a reading 
found in several MSS. of the LXX. (Holmes’s 22, 
36, 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 106, 147, 233), is inserted 
on the margin of the Ambrosian Syro-Hexapla 
(8th century), and is there introduced as being 
_ “from the other text which was rendered into 
Syriac by the care of Philoxenus, bishop of Ma- 
bug,” the word being the same as in the first 


« The writer of this has collated the MS. Add. 14623 
above mentioned, and some of the rest; and has found 
that it, and Add. 14473 (2), and others, yield many 
valuable readings, correcting most of the blemishes 
_ shewn by the printed texts of these Epistles, and bring- 
‘ing the version into still closer conformity with the best 
Greek text. 
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citation (above) from the Chron. Eccl. of Barhe- 


braeus. Moreover, a considerable portion of 
Isaiah in Syriac (about ten chapters with 
lacunae),- translated from the LXX. but quite 
distinct from the Syro-Hexapla, preserved in 
a Nitrian MS. of the 7th century (Add. 
17106: edited by Dr. Ceriani, Monn. 8. & P., V., 
i.) is supposed to belong to the same version 
as the fragment on the margin of the Ambrosian 
MS. This conjecture cannot be verified with cer- 
tainty, as Isai. ix. 6—indeed all the first 27 chap- 
ters—are wanting from 17106; but there are 
good grounds for admitting the identification. 
The Greek text followed in 17106 is, in the main, 
that of the same MSS. of the LXX. whose read- 
ing of ix. 9 the fragment reproduces. And the 
character of the translation in its ten chapters 
harmonizes well with that of the fragment, 
and of the Pauline fragments given by Wise- 
man; being intermediate in literal accuracy, 
and in idiomatic propriety, between the Peshitto 
on one hand and the Syro-Hexaplar and Har- 
klensian on the other (Ceriani, 1.1. pp- 2, 5-7). 
Besides, it bears to the Hexaplar version of 
PauL or TELA, of the same chapters, such a 
relation (similar to that above described, as 
borne by the ordinary version of the Four 
Minor Epistles to the Harklensian), as to prove 
that Paul used it in making his version just as 
his fellow worker Thomas is known to have used 
the Philoxenian New Testament as the ground- 
work of his. Moreover, confirmatory evidence is 
given by a Nitrian MS. of the 6th or 7th 
century (Add. 14555), which contains a Syriac 
version of part of the Glaphyra of Cyril of 
Alexandria, apparently that of Moyses above 
referred to. Several citations from Isaiah occur 
in this work. The present writer has com- 
pared with the text of 17106 such of these 
citations as fall within the ten chapters of 
Isaiah as given in that MS., and has found 
them to agree almost verbatim ;> a fact which 
raises well-nigh into a certainty the opinion 
that we have here the version known to Moyses, 
and described by him in the words cited in 
the opening of this article. Thus the external 
as well as the internal evidence confirms the 
natural supposition that Polycarp was the person 
employed by Philoxenus to translate not only the - 
Psalms but Isaiah, and whatever other parts of 
the O. T, fell within the scope of his design. 
This Isaiah everywhere shows traces of the in- 
fluence of the Peshitto; but whether the trans- 
lator worked in the lines of any previous 
version from the LXX., we have no direct evi- 
dence. That the LXX. was in the hands of 
Syriac writers and translators before the time 
of Philoxenus is certain, Many Peshitto MSS., 
notably the great Ambrosian MS. of 6th century 
(B. 21 Jnf.), nearly coeval with him, prefix to 
the Psalms a heading in which they are said 
to be translated “from Hebrew into Greek, and 
from Greek into Syriac.” Yet internal evidence 
conclusively proves, that the Hebrew and not 
the LXX. is in the main the basis of the Peshitto 
Psalter. The LXX. however must have been 
known to the early Syriac translators of the 0, T.; 


ss 
> The passages which the writer has found available 
for this enquiry are four:—Isai. xxxviii. 14 (Glaph. 
49 B); xiii, 10 (40 c); xly. 21, 22 (87 D); xlix. 9 
(432 c). 
2F 
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for all the books which are in the LXX. but not 
in the Hebrew (except Tobit and 1[3] Esdras) 
are ‘contained in the oldest MS. of the Peshitto 
QO. T., and their diction agrees with that of 
the canonical books among which they are in- 
serted. The translators who had the LXX. 
in their hands when making their version of 
these Apocryphal books, can hardly have failed 
to consult, more or less frequently, its render- 
ings of the canonical books. But the passage of 
Ephraim Syrus where he cites the LXX. render- 
ing of Jonah iii. 4 (Greg. Barh. ap. Assem. 1. 
* 70), which has been adduced as bearing on this 
matter, fails to prove that in his time (4th 
century) a Syriac version of the LXX. existed, 
unless it ean be established that Ephraim was 
unable to read Greek (see above, Vol. II. pp. 142, 
143). A contemporary of Philoxenus, Mar Abas, 
a Nestorian [see THomas EDEssENUS], is said by 
Ebedjesu to have translated the Old Testament 
from Greek into Syriac (Assem. iii. 75); but it 
is not likely that a translator employed by 
Philoxenus would have used the work of a 
Nestorian, even if it were executed early enough 
to become known to him. That the Isaiah of 
Add. 17106, above described, cannot be part of 
the version of Mar Abas, seems to be satisfactorily 
established by Ceriani (1. 1., p. 6), on the ground 
that that version was made at Alexandria, no 
doubt from MSS. there preserved, and would 
therefore represent a Greek text of Alexandrian 
type; whereas the type of the MSS. to whose 
text Add. 17106 most closely approaches, is 
Antiochian.* Assemani (i. 612, ii. 83) mentions 
also one Simeon “ Abbas Monasterii Licinii,” as 
having translated the Psalms into Syriac, but 
this seems doubtful. But it is certain that 
Rabulas, bishop of Edessa (412-435), translated 
the New Testament. (Vita Rabulae ap. Overbeck, 
S. Ephraemi, Rabulae, §e., Opera, p. 1723 see 
also Wright, Catal., p. 651). The evidence of 
Ephraim Syrus has also been called in to prove 
the existence in his time of a Syriac translation 
of the Four Epistles and Revelation, which he 
cites in his works; but as we have already seen, 
this argument cannot be reliedon. Intrinsically 
however it seems highly probable that these 
books, all of which were admittedly current 
among the Greek-speaking Christians of the 


¢ Bishop Marsh, note 1, on ch. vii.s. xii. of Michaclis’s 
Introduction, says, “The only translation hitherto dis- 
covered of Mar Abba. . . is the Story of the Adulteress 
in the Cod. Barsalibaei;” and in note 41,'s. ii. he states 
that this translation is ‘‘ ascribed to Mar Abba” in that 
MS. (now in the Library of New Coll., Oxford, No. 334), 
But this is a manifold mistake. First, Mar Abba is 
confused with Maras (see under Nonnus (5)). Secondly, 
the MS. is given as the authority for Ridley’s statement 
(De Verss. Syrr. Indole, p. 50) that Maras was the 
translator; whereas Ridley only gives his own opinion 
(no doubt founded on Assemani, B. 0. ii. pp. 53, 61), and 
the MS. is silent on the subject. Thirdly, the Maras 
version (given in the History of Zacharias Rhetor; sce 
Land’s Anecdota Syrr. vol. iii. p. 252), is quite different 
from that found in Cod. Bars., which latter is thé same as 
that printed in Walton’s Polyglot (see Pautus TrLLEn- 
sts). And fourthly, Maras wrote in Greek, his recension 
of the passage being distinct from all known Greek copies ; 
and the Syriac in which we have it is due to Zacharias’s 
continuator or translator. Tregelles (Introd., p. 282) 
corrects Marsh’s error as to the person named, but 
introduces a fresh one as to his date, which he cites 
from Ridley incorrectly as A.D. 622, for 522. 
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East long before the time of Philoxenus, may 


have been rendered into Syriac early enough to 
serve as a groundwork for the version of the 
four minor Epistles which (as above shown) is 
apparently the work of Polycarp; as well as 
for his version, if he made one, of the Apoca- 
lypse. cae 

For further information concerning the 
Philoxenian ‘version, see THOMAS HARKL, For 
Simeon’s, see Dr. Guidi as above (p. 416). For 
that of Jacob of Edessa, see above, Vol. III. 
p- 334, {J. Gw.] 


POLYCHRQNIUS (1), bishop of Babylon, 
martyred in tite Decian persecution (Baron. a. 
254, § 27); commemorated Feb. 17 (Bolland. 
Feb. iii. 5). (H. B. 8.] 

POLYCHRONIUS (2), martyr of Ancyra. 
(THEoporvs. | 


POLYCHRONIUS (8), an Arian bishop 
deposed by the Illyrian synod of a.p. 375 (Theo- 
doret. iv. 9), [H. B. 8.) 


POLYCHRONIUS (4), brother of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and bishop of Apamea on the 
Orontes in Syria Secunda. He belonged to a 
wealthy family of some position at Antioch, and 
the literary character of his remains justifies 
the belief that his early education was liberal 
and many-sided. A Polychronius was among 
the correspondents of Libanius (Zipp. 27, 207, 
228, etc.); but his identity with the subject of 
this memoir is more than doubtful. 
brother of Theodore fell more or less directly 
under the influence of Diodore may be taken 
for certain. Polychronius was probably the 
younger brother; at any rate his consecration to 
the episcopal “office took place some ten years 
later than Theodore’s. In the see of Apamea he 
must have followed Agapetus, who succeeded 
Marcellus A.D. 398 (Theodoret. Hist. Eecl. v. 27 ; 
Hist. Relig. § 3). He was still bishop at the 
time of his brother’s death, a.p. 428; comp. 
Theodoret. Hist. Heel. v. 40: @cddwpos Tod Biov 
7d Tédos edekaTo-... Kal 6 TobTov d& adeApds 
TloAvxpdévios Thy *Amapéwy exxrAnotay erofuaver. 
But within the next three years he had ‘died or 
otherwise vacated the see, for in the records of 
the Council of Ephesus the name of Alexander 
occurs more than once as bishop of Apamea 
(Mansi, iv. 1235, 1270). Both Le Quien (Oriens 
Christ. ii. 911) and Gams (Series Episc. p. 436) 
strangely omit Polychronius from their lists of 
the bishops of Apamea. The testimony of 
Theodoret however is unequivocal, and it is that 
of the contemporary bishop of a neighbouring 
see. The city of Apamea was raised by Theo- 
dosius II. to metropolitan rank (Joh. Malal. 
Chronogr. xiv.; Migne, P. G. xevii. 543), and the 
see attained a corresponding dignity. If this 
change took effect during the episcopate of Poly- 
chronius, he filled a position of greater ecclesi- 
astical importance than his brother, who as bishop 
of Mopsuestia was the subordinate of the metro- 
politan of Anazarbus. 

In the history of the church, however, the 
name of Polychronius occupies a comparatively 
insignificant place. Our knowledge of him is 
drawn almost exclusively from the scanty en- 
comiums of Theodoret re-echoed by Cassiodorus 
and Nicephorus. We must be content to learn 


that, as a bishop, he was characterized by the 


That the 
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excellence of his rule, the grace of his oratory, 
and the conspicuous purity of his life (émoluawey 
apiora Kal TH Tod Adyou xXdpitt Kal TH TOD Blov 
Aaumpérntt xpdhuevos. Theodoret. H. H. v. 40; 
cf. Cassiod. Hist. Tripart. x. 34; Niceph. xiy. 30). 
It has been generally assumed that the bishop 
of Apamea is identical with the recluse of the 
same name whose ascetic life, fervent piety, and 
occasional miracles are enthusiastically depicted 
by Theodoret in his Religious History (§ 24). 
But such evidence as we possess points in an 
opposite direction. The monk passed his whole 
life in retirement (Hist. Relig. 1. c.: yhpa maral- 
ovTa... éy mévots yeynpaxdros), and was still 
alive when Theodoret wrote the Religious History, 
ive. in A.D. 443-4 (cf. § 21, ray ri mepidyTay 
++. Thy wodtelay ovyypdwouev). The bishop, 
on the other hand, disappears before A.D. 431. 
Again, it is almost ineredible that the duties of 
so important a see could have been reconciled 
with the habits of a recluse; yet in his account 
of the monk Polychronius, Theodoret seems 
unconscious of any break in his hero’s solitary 
life. Lastly, though the Religious History was 
written several years before the Church History, 
the brief allusion of the latter to Theodore’s 
brother is not supplemented by any reference to 
the ample story of the anchorite which is to be 
found in the earlier work. Indeed not a word is 
dropped in either of Theodoret’s accounts which 
could suggest the identity of the bishop and the 
monk, They have nothing in common but the 
name—one sufficiently common in the annals 
of the church.* — 
As a disciple of the school of Antioch, Poly- 
<hronius could not have failed to apply himself 
_ to the task of Biblical exegesis. No traces 
| occur of any comments by him on the New 
Testament, but the catenae teem with scholia 
upon the Old Testament which bear his name. 
| Mai was disposed to conclude that he had written 
on almost all the books of the Old Testament 
(Ser. Vet. Nov. Coll. i. p. xxx.); but the inference 
is scarcely a safe one, since there may have been 
more than one expositor of the name. The 
following have been ascribed to him: 1. Scholia 
on the Pentateuch in the catena of Nicephorus, 
printed at Leipsic, 1772 (Dowling, Notit. p. 210). 
_ 2. Prologue and fragments of a commentary on 
_ Job, first published in a Latin form by the Jesuit 
Comitolus in his Catena Absolutissima (Venice, 
| 1587), and afterwards in Greek (London, 1637) 
by Patrick Young from two Bodleian MSS. of the 
eatena of Nicetas (Fabricius, ed. Harles, viii. 
647-8). One of the most important of these 
| fragments, dealing with the causes of the 
| obseurity of Holy Scripture, is appropriated by 
| Photius (Quaest. Amphil. 152, Migne, P. G. ci. 
$16), but without acknowledgment (cf. Mai, Ser. 
| Vet. Nov. Coll. i, pp. xxxi, 170-1). 3. Scholia on 
the Proverbs, printed in the Latin catena of Theod. 
 Peltanus (Antwerp, 1614). 4. A MS. exposition 
__ of Ecclesiastes, said to be preserved in several ofthe 
libraries of Europe (Fabricius, ed. Harles, x. 363), 
5. Scholia on the Canticles, printed by J. Meur- 
sius (Leyden, 1617). 6. Scholia on Jeremiah, 


_* The argument has been worked out with great care 
the recent monograph of Dr. Otto Bardenhewer. 
(Polychronius Bruder Theodors, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1879.) The present writer had been led to the same con- 
‘tlusion independently, by a comparison of Theodoret’s 
“histories, : 


a 
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collected in Michael Ghisler’s commentary 
(Lyons, 1623). 7. An exposition of Bzekiel, 
cited by Joannes Damascenus (De Imag. iii. ; 
Migne, P, G. xciv. 1380, MoAvxpoviov ék rijs eis 
Toy *leCexiyA Epunvelas). This work happily 
survives in an almost complete form, and has 
been given to the world by Mai (Nov. Patr. Bibl. 
vil. p. 2, pp. 92 sq.). 8. A commentary on 
Daniel, quoted in the 9th century by Nice- 
phorus (Pitra, Spic. Solesm. i. p. 352: ee ray 
Il. émiokdmrov "Aramelas cis tov mpopyrny Aaviha 
brouvnudrwv tdéuov B’). It furnished Nobilius 
with some of the notes appended to his Latin 
version of the LXX. (Rome, 1588), and Broughton 
with materials for his English commentary 
(London, 1597). A copious collection of the 
Greek fragments was published by Mai from 
Vatican MSS. in the first volume of his Serip- 
torum Vet. Nova Collectio(p. 105 sq.). 

Of these remains, however, the scholia on Pro- 
verbs, Canticles, and Jeremiah, are of more than 
doubtful genuineness. Those on Proyerbs and 
Canticles are in some MSS. ascribed to ‘“ Poly- 
chronius the Deacon” [Ponycurontus (5)]; and 
all these collections are characterized by a 
partiality for allegorical and mystical interpre- 
tations quite alien to the instincts of the 
Antiochians. 

The style of Polychronius has been described 
(Bardenhewer, Polychronius, p. 36) as clear and 
concise, contrasting favourably with the loose 
and complex manner of his brother Theodore, a 
criticism which agrees with the verdict of 
Theodoret (supra). 

As an expositor Polychronius follows the 
historico-grammatical method of his school, con- 
demning expressly the Alexandrian tendency to 
convert history into allegory. “His manner of 
exposition is scholarly and serious, breathing at 
the same time an air of deep piety.” So Mai, 
who points out also the especial value of his 
commentary on Daniel on the score of its fulness 
of historical illustration. His comments are 
based (the book of Daniel excepted) on the LXX., 
but he calls in the aid of Symmachus and 
Theodotion; and the frequency of his references 
to the Hebrew, taken together with the remark- 
able fragment on the “Obscurity of Scripture ” 
already mentioned, show him to have possessed 
some acquaintance with that language. In deal- 
ing with questions relating to the Canon, Poly- 
chronius assumes an independent attitude. 
Against his brother he stoutly maintains the 
historical character of the narrative of Job. On 
the other hand, it is nota little remarkable to 
find him discriminating between the Hebrew 
Daniel and the Greek additions, refusing to com- 
ment upon the Song of the Three Children on the 
ground that it is not a part of the original 
(cidévar 5 de? ds obTos 6 uvos od retro ev Tots 
‘Efpairots } év Tots Supiacots BiBAtous* A€yerar 
yop amd Tay eipnuevwy mapa Twoy mere TadTa 
ovvrebeicban Sidmep Kal ards tay Kad’ Exdorny 
avtav épunvelay naphow, THs épunvelas pdvoy 
éxduevos THs BiBAov). 

As to the doctrinal standpoint of Polychronius 
little can be learnt from his published remains. 
Expressions such as % Eywows tod dyOpdmrov mpos 
Tov Gedy, 4 €volknots ToD Geod Adyou ey TO 
avOpdmy, may suggest, but do not prove, that 
he shared Theodore’s tendency to fall into what 
has since been known ag the Nestorian view of 
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the Person of Christ. One of the catenists 
(Montfaucon, Bibi. Coisl. p. 61) describes him as 
“heretical,” applying the same term however to 
Origen and Theodoret. But such has not been 
the general verdict of the church. The temper 
of Polychronius was not controversial, and his 
name claims no place in the history of polemical 
theology—a circumstance which has at once 
saved him from the stigma of heterodoxy, and 
consigned his life and his works to comparative 
obscurity. [H. B. S.] 


POLYCHRONIUS (5), deacon, to whom a 
letter was addressed by Nilus (Zpp. iii. 115 
Migne, P. G. lxxix. 372). (H. B. S.J 


POLYCHRONIUS (6), presbyter, to whom 
Nilus addressed another of his letters (Zpp. iii. 
142; P. G. lxxix. 449). Bardenhewer (pp. 18, 
19) is disposed to identify this Polychronius with 
the preceding, and both with the solitary (7). 
A Polychronius who was among the correspon- 
dents of St. Isidore of Pelusium (Zp. iv. 59) is 
possibly the same person. (H. B. 8.) 


POLYCHRONIUS (7), bishop of Jerusalem 
mentioned in the Acts of Sixtus II., who is said 
to have claimed priority for his see, but to have 
been deposed by a Roman Council on a charge of 
simony, and deprived of all but a small portion 
of his lands. What remained to him (the story 
goes) he sold, and gave the produce to the poor; 
whereupon he was restored to his episcopal 
office, The story is repeated by Peter Damiani, 
Nicholas I. and others, but the Acts upon which it 
rests are manifestly spurious (Baron. a. 433, § 38 ; 
comp. Fabric. ed. Harles, xii. 241), [H. B. S.] 


POLYCHRONIUS (8), bishop of Verdun and 
disciple of Lupus Trecensis, who was believed 
to possess miraculous powers of healing the sick 
(Baron. a. 479, § 15; cf. Bolland. Apr. iii. 751). 

(H. B.S.) 


POLYCHRONIUS (9), bishop of Epipha- 
nia, one of the Oriental prelates who sided with 
John of Antioch at the council of Ephesus, and 
joined him in signing the leposition of Cyril and 
Memnon (Labbe, iii. 599); and was deposed with 
him by the opposite party. He took part in the 
synod of Antioch, which deposed Athanasius of 
Perrha in 445 (iid, 728), and in the general 
council of Chalcedon, when he signed the con- 
demnation of Dioscorus (Labbe, iv. 83, 329, 588 
&c.). (Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 897 ; Baluz. 706, 
726.) (E. V.] 


POLYCHRONIUS (10), bishop of Antipatris 
in Palestina Prima, attended the ‘“ Robbers’ 
Synod,” at Ephesus, in 449, as a supporter of 
Dioscorus (Labbe, iv. 117), but on the confession 
of his fault was acquitted and restored at Chalce- 
don (ibid. 82, 118, 738, 805). (E. V.J 


POLYCHRONIUS (11), anchorite, warmly 
panegyrized by Theodoret, and styled by him 
“the Great” (6 méyas, 6 mavu, Hist. Relig. 
§ 24). He had been a pupil of the still more 

. famous recluse, St. Zebinas, and reproduced the 
lineaments of his master’s character as closely 
“tas wax answers to the seal.” His encomiast 
expatiates on his marvellous power of abstraction, 
his sleepless vigils, the miraculous efficacy of his 
prayers, his persistent labours in the teeth of 
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complicated disorders; his refusal to accept the | 
smallest gift, even a goatskin cloak, which he 
declined as too warm and well made for a monk. — 
This Polychronius has generally been identified 
with the brother of Theodore, but upon in- 
sufficient grounds [PoLycHRentus (3)]. He is 

commemorated together with his master Zebinas 
and two other anchorites on Feb. 23 (Bolland. 
Feb. iii. 377). (H. B. S.J 


POLYCHRONIUS (12), presbyter of Con- 
stantinople, concerned in the discovery of the 
relics of the forty Cappadocian martyrs who 
suffered under Licinius (Soz. ix. 2; Niceph. xiv. 
20). In his younger days he had been intimate 
with Caesarius, who was consul A.D. 397 (Socr. 
vi. 2) and Prefect of the Hast a.p, 401 (cod. 
Theodos. viii. tit. y. 62). PHB sah 


‘“POLYCHRONIUS (18), abbat, to whom 
three letters were addressed by Maximus Con- 
fessor (Phot. Cod. 192). [H. B. 8.) 


POLYCHRONIUS (14), presbyter and 
monk of the Monothelite party, and who was con- 
demned and deposed from the priesthood by the 
sixth Council (Mansi, xi. 606 sq.). He undertook 
to work a miracle before the Council in support 
of his heresy, but failed (Baron. a. 681, § 36 5 
Montfaucon, Bibl. Coisl. p. 266). Proving in- 
corrigible, he was sent to Rome and shut up in a 
monastery for the remainder of his life (Baron. a. 
683, § 4; cf. Phot. Cod. 19). [H. B. S.] 


POLYCHRONIUS (15), father of the Greek | 
pope Zacharias (Baron. a. 741, § 13). 
[H. B. S.} 


POLYCRATES (1), bishop of Ephesus in the 
last decade of the 2nd century. When Victor of 
Rome aimed at bringing the practice of the 
whole Christian world to uniformity in the 
matter of Easter celebration, he took the pre- 
liminary step of asking that meetings of bishops 
should be held in different places, in order to 
report the practice of their respective localities. 
This request was made, not in his own name, 
but in that of his church, as we learn from the 
use of the plural number in the reply of Poly- 
crates. From every other place, as far as we 
can learn, the answer was that it was their 
practice to celebrate the feast of our Lord’s 
Resurrection on no other day than Sunday ; but 
Polycrates, writing in the name of the bishops — 
of Asia, declared it to be the tradition which 
they had preserved untampered with, to cele- 
brate only on the fourteenth day of the month, 
the day when the Jewish people put away 
their leayen. He appeals to the authority of 
the great luminaries which the Asiatic church 
could boast, and whose bodies lay among them, 
Philip, one of the twelve apostles, and his three 
daughters, John, who lay on our Lord’s breast, 
a priest who wore the wéradov,* Polycarp of 
Smyrna, Thraseas of Eumenia, Sagaris, Papirius, 
Melito, all of whom had observed the fourteenth 
day, according to the Gospel, walking according 
to the rule of faith. Polycrates himself had ~ 
followed the traditions of his kindred, seven of — 
whom had been bishops before him, and had 


*® On this expression, see Lightfoot’s Galatians, — 
p. 345, 
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been confirmed in his view by his own study of 
the whole Scripture, and by conference with 
brethren from all the world. Although his 
letter bore no signature but his own, he claims 
for it that it had received the assent of a great 
number of bishops, who, notwithstanding his 
insignificance, reverenced his hoary hair, for he 
had been sixty-five years “in the Lord.” The 
Roman church appears to have menaced the 
Asiatics with excommunication if they persisted 
in their singularity; but Polycrates declares 
that he was not scared by such menaces, for 
greater than he had said, We must obey God 
rather than man (Euseb. H. Z. vy. 24). For the 
sequel of this story see the article IRENAEUS, 
Vol. IIL. pp. 255, 256. [G. S.J 


POLYCRATES (2), an author mentioned 
only in PRAEDESTINATUS. [G. S.J 


POLYCRATIA, Laodicean virgin, daughter 
of Publius, and said by St. Athanasius (S. Ant. 
Vit. ap. Opp. i. 842) to have been cured by the 
prayers of St. Anthony (Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. 
ty. 223). [J. G.] 


POLYEUCTUS, Feb. 13. Martyr in the 
Decian persecution at Melitina on the Kuphrates. 
He was a centurion of the Legio Fulminata, 
stationed from the age of Augustustin that dis- 
trict (cf. Dion Cassius, lv. 23). :His name is 
never found in any of the ancient: Church his- 
torians till the time of Gregory of Tours, who 
mentions him in Hist. Franc. vii. 6, and in De 
Glor. Mart. § 103, where he writes his name 
Polyoctos, and tells us he was venerated at Con- 
stantinople as the avenger of perjury. His 
ult was, however, practised at Melitina prior 
to A.D. 377, cf. Migne, Patr. Grae. t. cxiy. p. 597. 
His name was,also venerated in Egypt, cf. Boeckh 
Corp. Ins. Graec. No. 89813; :De Rossi, Bullet. iv. 
72. Corneille wrote his drama out of his acts, as 
told by Surius. Combefis, in 1660, found what 
he considered his original acts in the volume of 
MSS., whence he drew the Acts of SS. Phileas 
and Philoromus. [PHiLEas.] They profess to 
have been written by Nearchus, a friend of 
Polyeuctus, and an eye witness of his martyrdom. 
Aubé has lately published them-in Greek and 
Latin, with an elaborate defence of their authen- 
tic character, Polyeucte dans Vhistoire, par B. 
Aubé, Paris, 1882, pp. 116. (G. I. $.] 


POMERIUS. [Jutranus (72).] 


POMPEIANA (1), matron at Thebaste in Nu- 
midia, who received the headless body of St. 
Maximilian a.p. 295 (Ruinart, Act. Mart. 340), 
conveyed it on a litter to Carthage, and buried 
it near St. Cyprian. She died three days later, 
and was herself interred there (tb. 342; Ceillier, 
Aut. Sacr. ii, 480). [J. G.] 


POMPEIANA (2) (PomponrANA), devout 
Jady in Sardinia. [EprpHanius (53).] In 573 
Gregory directed the defensor Sabinus to assist 
her and Theodosia in coming to Rome, as they 


requested, (Gregorius, Epp. i, 48, iii. 36, 
xi, 25.) [F. D.J 
POMPEIANUS (1), bishop of Emesa, 


took part in the council of Antioch .which 
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deposed Athanasius, bishop of Perrha. (Labbe, iv 
727,729.) Theodoret wrote commending to his 
charity Celestianus, a senator of Carthage, who 
when the city was entered by the Vandals had 
lost his all. (Crnrstranus.) (Theod. Zp, 36; 
Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 840; Ceillier, Auteurs 
Eccles. x. 66.) [E. V.] 


POMPEIANUS (2), abbat of one of the 
twelve monasteries founded by St. Benedict. 
(Gregorius, Dial. ii. 4.) LF. D.J 


POMPEIUS (1), African bishop in ii. 
Syn. Carth. (see Rettberg, 6) A.D. 252 sub Cyp.— 
almost certainly the same as Pompeius who was 
with Bp. Stephanus accidentally at Rome at the 
time of the counter-elections of Cornelius and 
Novatian to the popedom. They brought the 
particulars to the’ first Council of Carthage, A.D. 
251, before the proper ambassadors returned; 
Cyp. Epp. 44, 45. Again, he is apparently the 
same as the Pompeius Frater to whom is ad- 
dressed Zp. 74, of Cyprian on baptism and the 
Bp. of Sabrata on Syrtis, who votes by proxy 
through Natalis, Bp. of Oea in his neigh- 
bourhood suffr. 84 of Sentt. Epp. in Syn. 
Carth. vii. [E. W. B.} 


POMPEIUS (2), nephew of the emperor 
Anastasius, and patrician: with his wife Ana- 
stasia, he was a great defender of the council of 
Chalcedon. He reported the peaceful condition 
of the Eastern church to Pope Hormisdas, and 
received a reply of thanks, a.D. 519 (Horm. 
Epp. ap. Migne, Pat. Lat. t. xiii, 451, 457). 

He Ba (tio (J. GJ 


POMPEIUS (8), bishop, about whom 
Gregory the Great in A.D. 600 wrote to the 
bishop of Milan, Pompeius seems to have been 
convicted on some unnamed charge, and a con- 
fession to have been extorted from him, as he 
alleged by imprisonment and starvation, Gregory 
considered the case still doubtful. (Zipp. x. 29.) 

[F. D.J 


POMPONIA GRAKECINA, a Roman lady, 
who is regarded as one of the earliest and most 
distinguished Roman converts. Tacitus, Annals, 
xiii. 32, tells us, referring to the year 57 or 58, 
“ Pomponia Graecina, a distinguished lady, wife 
of the Plautius who returned from Britain with 
an ovation, was accused of some foreign’ super- 
stition, and handed over to her husband’s judi- 
cial decision. Following ancient precedent, he 
heard his wife’s cause in the presence of kinsfolk, 
involving, as it did, her legal status and charac- 
ter; and he reported that she was innocent, This 
Pomponia lived a long life of unbroken melan- 
choly: = After the murder of Julia, Drusus’s 
daughter, by Messalina’s treachery, for forty 
years she wore only the attire of a mourner 
with her heart ever sorrowful. For this, during 
Claudius’s reign, she escaped unpunished, and it’ 
was afterwards counted a glory toher. This is 
the only notice of her in ancient literature. She 
has in modern times come into prominence, owirg 
to De Rossi’s discoveries in the catacomb of 
Callistus (Roma Sotterranea, ii, 360-364). De 
Rossi’s theory is that she was identical with 
St. Lucina, having adopted that name at her 
baptism (cf, Aubé, Hist. des Perséout. t. i. p. 180). 
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Schiller, Geschichte der Rémischen Kaiserzeit, 
p. 446, refers the inscriptions which have been 
undoubtedly discovered in the Christian ceme- 
tery belonging to a family of Pomponii Graecini, 
tothe end of the 2nd or beginning of the 3rd 
century, and denies that they have any connec- 
tion with the Pomponia Graecina of A.D. 58, 
But this is a point on which archaeologists like 
De Rossi carry most weight. Cf. for other 
notices of her, Brownlow and Northcote’s Roma 
Sotterran. t. i. p. 82, 83, 278-282. De Rossi, in 
his Roma Sotterran. t. i. p. 306-351, discusses 
the crypt and family of St. Lucina at great 
length (cf. also his Bullettino di Archeol. Crist. 
passim). (G. T. S.J 


“POMPONIUS (1), a deacon of Carthage, 
who with another named Tertius ministered to 
the martyrs Perpetua and Felicitas (Passio SS. 
Perp. et Fel. i, 2; ii, 2; iii. 2; “Tillem. iii. 141). 
{PERPETUA.] {C. H.] 


POMPONTUS (2), bishop of Dionysiana in 
Proy. Byzacena. 11th in Conc. Carth, iy. sub Cyp. 
de Basil. Cyp. Ep. 67, A.D. 254; 16th in Cone. 
v. de Bap. Haer. 1, a.p., 255, Zp. 70; and 48th 
in Cone. vii. Sentt. Zpp. a.v. 256, called “ Con- 
fessor” in the later marginal note on this place, 
Possibly the same bishop Pomponius to whom 
is addressed Hp. iv. de Virgg. subintroductis, 
A.D. 249. [E. W. B.] 


POMPONIUS (8), a friend of Sulpicius 
Severus. (Swlp. Dial. iii. 18 in Pat. Lat. xx. ; 
Tillem. xii. 595, 602.) (C. H.J 


PONTIANUS (1), martyr .p. 192. [Eusz- 
BIUS (108).] 


' PONTIANUS (2), Jan. 19, a martyr at Spole- 
_ tum, under a judge named Fabianus, in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius. 
morated by the Mart. Vet. Rom., Adon., Usuard, 
and discussed by the Bollandists in the vol. for 
Jan. 19, p. 929. He suffered on Jan. 14, and 
was buried on Jan. 19. His acts may contain 
some genuine fragments. (G. T. S.] 


PONTIANUS (8), bishop of Rome from 21st 
July (?) A.D. 230 to 28th Sept. a.p. 235, during 
five years two months and seven days. These 
are the dates given in the Liberian Catalogue, 
and are in all probability correct, though Jater 
recensions of the Pontifical give them differently, 
The same record states that he was, with Hip- 
polytus, a presbyter, banished to the island of 
Sardinia, which it describes as “nociva insula,” 
implying, possibly, that he was sent to the 
mines there. His banishment may be concluded 
to have taken place under the emperor Maxi- 
minus, who succeeded Alexander after the assassi- 
nation of the latter in May a.p. 235, and who, 
unlike his predecessor, was a persecutor. The 
date assigned to the end of the episcopate of 
Pontianus was probably not that of his death, 
but of his deprivation only. The expression 
in the Liberian Catalogue is “discinctus est,” 
Antheros being said to have been ordained in 
his place on the 21st, Nov. The Felician Cata- 
logue gives the 30th Oct. as the day of his death, 
but without specification of the year, and adds 
that he had been previously “adflictus et fus- 


His martyrdom is comme- 
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tibus maceratus.” Eusebius (H. Z. vi. 29) 
makes his episcopate end in the reicn of Gor- 
dianus (237); but this is: apparently due to a 
confusion between the dates of his death and o: 
his burial at Rome, which was not effected till 
the pontificate of Fabianus, Who succeeded to 
the see in 236, Anteros having intervened, and 
who, according to the Felician Catalogue, brought 
the body of Pontianus by sea to Rome, and 
buried it in the cemetery of St. Callistus. The 
13th of August is given in the Liberian De- 
positio Martyrum as the day of his burial, 
which may be concluded to have been in the 
year 237 from an imperial rescript (referred to 
in evidence by De Rossi) allowing in that year 
the transference and burial of the bodies of the 
““deportati ” (Digest. xlviii. 24, 2). To the fact 
of the burial of Pontianus having been effected 


by Fabian is probably due the further inference, 


of Eusebius (én loc. cit.) that the latter was his 
immediate successor, and that Anteros, who in- 
tervened, succeeded Fabian, 


The only act of Pontianus during his episco- 


pate of which there is anything to be said is 


his probable assent to the condemnation of. 


Origen by Demetrius of Alexandria. Jerome 
(Zp. ad Paulam, xxix. in Benedict. edit.; Ep. 
XXxili. in edit. Veron.) says of Origen: “ For this 
toil what reward did he get ? He is condemned by 
the bishop Demetrius. With the exception of 
the priests of Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia, and 
Achaia, the world consents to his condemnation. 
Rome herself assembles a senate (meaning ap- 
parently a synod) against him, not on account of 
novelty of dogmas, not on account of heresy, as 


| rabid dogs now pretend to his disfavour, but 


because she could not bear the glory of his elo- 
quence and knowledge, and because while he was 
teaching all else were accounted mute.” This 
passage, from an epistle of Jerome written before 
his declaration against Origenism and his conse~ 
quent controversy with Rufinus, is quoted by the 
latter in his Apology against Jerome during the 
course of the controversy (Rufin. Apolog. in 
Hieron. lib. ii. c. 20). The condemnation of 
Origen by Demetrius being supposed (though: 
not with certainty) to have been circ. a.D. 231, 
the Roman bishop who assembled the assenting 
Roman synod was most probably Pontianus. 
Two spurious epistles are assigned to this pope. 
He is commemorated in the Roman Martyrolocy 
on the 19th November as a saint and martyr, as 
having been banished by the emperor (said to 
have been Antoninus) to Sardinia, and there 
killed (“‘mactatus” instead of the “ maceratus ” 
of Cat. Fel.) with clubs. (J. B—y.] 


PONTIANUS (), an African bishop, a.p. 
540, who addressed a remonstrance to the 
Emperor Justinian against his edict about the 
Three Chapters. Pontianus rightly declined to 
anathematise men whose works he had not read, 
and feared that under pretence of condemning 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Ibas 
men were only striving to restore Eutychianism. 
The letter of Pontianus will be found in Migne, 
Pat. Lat. \xvii. col. 995. [Gs Dass] 


PONTICUS (1), a youth of the age of 
fifteen, who suffered with Blandina among the 
Martyrs of Lyons, A.D. 177 (Euseb. H. Z. v. 1). 


scl 
— 
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PONTIOCUS (2), an ecclesiastic, to whom, 
along with another named Caricus, Serapion 
bishop of Antioch addressed a letter (not extant) 
against the Montanists. (Euseb. v. 19; vi. 125 
Jerom. Vir. Illust. c. 41; Tillem. ii. 426.) 
Eusebius designates the two men éicAnoiaorixods 
dvipas. [C. H.] 


PONTITIANUS, a soldier, perhaps of the 
praetorian guard, an African by birth, and a 
Christian, who indirectly contributed much to- 
wards the conversion of St. Augustine, who relates 
in his Confessions in his own simple and exqui- 
sitely pathetic way, how one day, while he was 
at Milan in company with Alypius, Pontitianus 
came, as it seemed by accident, having to visit 
his countrymen, and found on the table, perhaps 
a chess-board (mensa lusoria), a book containing 
the writings of St. Paul, and having expressed 
some surprise, informed the friends that he was 
a Christian, and in the constant habit of prayer 
to God both in public worship and at home. 
The conversation then turned upon Antony, the 
Egyptian monk, whose history was not unknown 
to them, but of which Pontitianus knew much 
more than they did. He told them how he had 
become acquainted with it. He was at Treves, 
in attendance on the emperor; and when one 
day he had gone to witness the performance in 
the circus, himself and three of his comrades, 
who are called agents, went to amuse themselves 
in the public gardens. Having separated, two 
of them met again at the dwelling of a recluse, 
and found there an account of St. Antony, 
which one of them read to the other until his 
spirit was stirred within him to relinquish his 
military life and enlist himself in the service of 
God as a monk, and not only so, but prevailed on 
his companion to join him. In a short time 
Pontitianus and the fourth member of the party 
came up, and the other two endeavoured to per- 
suade them to follow their example, but without 
success. They returned to the palace while the 
disciples of St. Antony remained behind. Such 
was the tale to which Augustine listened, and he 
describes his agony of mind on hearing it, his 
vehement self-reproaches, his strong impulse to 
rise up and follow Christ, and the hindrances 
which held him back; the arguments refuted 
and shattered which dissuaded him from the 
step, but the strong curb of habit which re- 
strained his effort, and wasted his life with 
neryous agitation. We hear no more of Ponti- 


' tianus, and the sequel belongs to the history of 


B 158. 


St. Augustine himself. (Aug. Conf. viii. 6, 7.) 
(H. W. P.] 


PONTIUS (1), May 14. Martyr under Va- 
lerian in Cimela, a city of Gaul. The acts are 
very corrupt, and have afforded much trouble 
to hagiographers. See Henschenius on them 
under this date in AA. SS. Boll.; Baron. ad ann. 
cexlvi. Num. 9; Petav. de Doct. Temp. xi. 25; 
Tillem: Mém. v. 588; Usuard. Mart.; Ceill. x. 
[GaDy si 


PONTIUS (2), March 8, a deacon of Car- 


thage, by whom the life of St. Cyprian was 


written. We know nothing about him save 
what we glean from his Vita Cypriani, found 


_ prefixed to all editions of St. Cyprian’s works. 


From it we learn that he was a deacon attached 
to St. Cyprian, and as such regarded by the 
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people as specially qualified to write his bio- 
graphy. He was at the same time conscious of 
his own incapacity. Thus, he tells us, cap. L, 
“Tn qua parte si dixero nos opibus facundiae 
defici, minus dico. Facundia enim ipsa deficit 
digna facultate, quae desiderium vestrum pleno 
spiritu satiet. Ita utrimque graviter urgemur ; 
siquidem ille nos virtutibus suis onerat, vos nos 
precibus fatigatis.” He lived as a deacon with 
St. Cyprian, just as Cyprian himself, after his con- 
version, lived with the presbyter Caecilian. This, 
as it has been already pointed out under CyPRIAN, 
Vol. I. p. 740, is the only conclusion we can draw 
from the obscure words of Pontius, c. iv., ‘¢ Erat 
sane ille etiam de nobis contubernium viri justi 
et laudabilis memoriae Caecilii,” where “de 
nobis contubernium “seems to signify the col- 
lective body cf deacons. He was chosen by 
Cyprian to accompany him into exile to Curu- 
bus c. xi. and xii. (cf. Dodwell’s Dissertationes 
Cyprianicae, iv. 21). His Vita is evidently an 
authentic record. Its style is rugged, and in 
places very obscure; yet presents all those 
internal marks of truth and antiquity which 
Le Blant has noticed in his treatise Les Actes 
des Martyrs. It uses all the correct technical 
terms of Roman criminal law, and refers to all 
the usual forms observed in criminal trials. 
Le Blant, in fact, on p. 111 of his work, quotes 
the Vita of Pontius to illustrate the Roman 
formality of reading a prisoner’s sentence from 
a tablet, cf. Pontius, capp. xii. and xvii. cap. xv., 
again speaks of Cyprian as kept, the night before 
his execution, in “custodia delicata,” an allu- 
sion which can only be understood in the light 
of Le Blant’s explanation, p. 49, Jerome, in his 
Liver de Vir. Iliust. cap. 68, mentions the life of 
Pontius, describing it as “egregium volumen 
vitae et passionis Cypriani.” The bibliography 
of Pontius’ Vita will be found complete in 
Potthast’s Bibliotheca, s.v. Cyprianus, p. 662. 
For a critical account of the MSS. thereof see 
Hartel’s edition of Cyprian’s works in the 
Vienna Corpus Scriptt. Eccles. Latin. t. iii., 
pt. 1, pref. p. Ixix. Ruinart gives the text in 
the Acta Sincera, p. 2033; ef. also Martyrol. Vet. 
Rom., Adon., Usuard. (G. T. S.] 


PONTIUS (8), a Donatist bishop, but of 
what see does not appear, who with Rogatianus 
and others was the principal mover of a petition 
to the emperor Julian to reinstate the Donatists, 
A.D. 362. He was afterwards present at the 
council of Bagaia, A.D. 394 (Aug. Zp. 105, 9, 
c. Petil. ii. 92, 205; 97, 223 ; c. Cresc. iii. 53, 
59). St. Augustine also mentions a man of this 
name, whom the Donatists claimed as the worker 
of a miracle, but his date was probably earlier, 
(De Unit. Heocl. 19,49; Tract. in Joann, xiii. 


17). [H. W. P.] 
PONTIUS (4) LEONTIUS.  (Luonrres 
(85).] 


POPPAEHA. ([Sazrnvs.] 


PORCARIUS, ST., martyr, an abbat of 
Lérins, who, with 500 of his monks, is said to 
have been massacred by the Saracens about the 
year 730. According to the story, as told in old 
MSS. of the monastery, when the approach of 
the heathen was known, the abbat hid the 
sacred relics lest they should be contaminated, _ 
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sent away into Italy sixteen boys who were 
being educated there and thirty-six monks 
whose constancy was doubtful, and with the 
rest,.to the number of 505, prepared for mar- 
tyrdom. All but five of these were massacred, 
the churches and buildings utterly destroyed, 
and the island left desolate. A vast multitude 
of sea-birds came and circled over the corpses 
with incessant cries. as though to celebrate 
their obsequies, until the wretched survivors 
had buried them, before seeking their comrades 
in Italy. It should be mentioned that some 
have recounted this massacre as being the work 
of Genseric and the Vandals. Porcarius’s day is 
Aug. 12. (Barralis Salerna, Chronologia Lerinen- 
sis i, 220 seqq.; Boll. Acta SS. Aug. ii, 733-9.) 

[S. A. B.] 


PORFIRIUS (Porruynrivs), PUBLILIUS 
OPTATIANUS, a Latin poet of the time of 
Constantine the Great. He is perhaps the same 
Optatianus who was praefect of Rome in 329 
and 333, bus nothing is known with any cer- 
tainty concerning his life, except the episode 
connected with his book entitled Panegyricus. 
This work he composed when in exile for some 
unrecorded offence, (he himself says, on a false 
charge). The occasion, it would appear, was 
the Vicennalia of Constantine, in whose honour 
the work is designed. The emperor was either 
gratified by the flattery of the poems, or moved 
by the thought of the- severe and prolonged 
suffering which their preparation must have 
caused to the unhappy author, and recalled him 
from banishment. The emperor’s letter to the 
poet acknowledging the work is still extant, 
as well as a letter from Porfirius to the emperor. 
St. Jerome mentions this event in his con- 
finuation of the Chronicon of Eusebius under 
the date 329. The book must, however, have 
been sent to the emperor earlier, since it con- 
tains an address to Crispus, which could hardly 
have been inserted in a poem intended for pre- 
sentation to Constantine after Crispus had been 
put to death by his orders :— 


“ Sancte salus mundi, armis insignibus ardens, 
Crispe, avis melior.’’ 


This points to a date before 326. But the date 
assigned for Porfirius’ recall may be accurate 
enough, if we take it as the date of his pardon, 
and not of his sending his extraordinary book 
to Constantine. If the date is right, the pro- 
bability of his identity with the praefect of the 
city becomes very slight indeed. 

Of the book itself, it can only be said that it 
is a monument of perverted ingenuity and bad 
taste. It consists of twenty-six pieces of verse, 
varying in length from four to forty lines. The 
author himself describes his work as “carmen 
quod artioribus Musarum ligaveram vinculis ;” 
and the restrictions under which he placed 
himself have been observed with a certain regard 
to sense and metre. . Some of the pieces are 
“shaped ” poems, representing an “ara Pythia,” 
a “syrinx,” and an “organon.” Others have 
some especial peculiarity belonging to each line, 
as to the number of words or letters, or parts 
of speech which it contains, or the variety of 
sense or form which can be obtained by reading 
the words backwards instead of forwards. 
Others are acrostics, while several are so 
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arranged that the number of letters in each 
line being equal, the whole poem forms a solid 
square of letters, over which a pattern or figure 
is traced out by rubricating those letters which 
fall in particular lines; the rubricated letters, 
in their turn, giving a reading with a sense of 
its own. Thus the words “ Publilius Optatianus 
Porfirius haec lusi, omne genus metri tibi 
pangens, optime Basse,” result from the red 
letters which make a diaper pattern. on the 
surface of one poem; another is inscribed with 
the monogram of the Labarum, which is made 
up of letters reading as follows :— 


“‘Omnipotens genitor, tuque, o divisio mixta 
Filius atque Pater, et Sanctus Spiritus, Unum, 
Faveas votis.” 


Other rubrications are appeals to the vanity or 
the pity of the emperor, or expressions of good 
wishes for his safety and fortune. Some of 
them are made, by a free use of the Latin 
letters, to give a sense in Greek. The author 
has appended to each poem an instruction on 
its peculiarities. 

The poems themselves are of course obscure 
in sense, and devoid of any merits or graces 
of style, and are useless except as a curiosity. 
The same may be said of the “ versus anacyclici ” 
of the cod. Salmasianus, which have the name 
of Porfirius attached to them. 

The Panegyricus was first printed in P. Pithoei 
Poem, Vet. (Paris, 1590); again, in a fuller 
form, from a codex in the possession of P. Velser, 
at Augsburg in 1595, and yet again from the 
same MS., with a “spicilegium criticum” by 
Daumius, as an addition to M. Velseri Opera 
(Nurnberg, 1682). The three “shaped” poems 
mentioned are to be found (with an introduction 
and notes) in Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min. ii. 365. 
The “ versus anacyclici” from the cod. Salm. 
are to be found in Riese, Auth. Lat. (no. 81), 
and (with some others not retained by Riese), 
in Meyer's Auth. Lat. (nos. 236-40). An 
edition of the poems of Porfirius, with a preface 
by Luc. Miiller, was published by Triibner 
in 1870. [H. A. W.] 


PORPHYRIANI, a name affixed to the 
Arian party by the emperor Constantine imme- 
diately after the first general council. “As 
Porphyry, that enemy of piety, for having com- 
posed licentious treatises against religion, found 
a suitable recompense, and such as thenceforth 
branded him with infamy, overwhelming him 
with deserved reproach, his impious writings 
also having been destroyed ; so now it seems fit 
both that Arians and such as hold his sentiments _ 
should be denominated Porphyrians, that they 
may take their appellation from those whose 
conduct they have imitated.” (Zpist. Const. in 
Socrat. H. H. lib. i. cap. 9.) [G. T. S.J] 


PORPHYRIUS (1) (Mopoipios), commonly 
called by English writers PoRpHYRY, was the 
most distinguished teacher of the Neo-Platonic 
school after PLorrnus. Since he describes him- 
self (Vita Plotini, c. 4) as being thirty years old 
when he went to Rome in the tenth year of 
Gallienus, he must have been born A.D. 232 or 
233. He calls himself (V. Plot. 8) a Tyrian; 
so that even if, as Jerome (Praef. in Galat.) and 
Chrysostom (on 1 Cor, Hom. vi. p. 58) assert, 
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he was actually born at Batanea,* he was no 
doubt of a Tyrian family. His origina] name, 
Malchus.(Eunapius, Vitae Sophist. p. 7, ed. Boiss.) 


i.e. 100, Melch, a king, seems to indicate a 


Semitic origin. Longinus however called him 
Tloppipios (Bunap. u.s.) a kind of playful syn- 
onym for his regal name. Some Christian writers 
(Socrates, H. E. iii. 23, p. 203) state that he was 
born of Christian parents, but left the church 
in consequence of the harsh treatment which he 
received from Christians. While still young, 
he somewhere, perhaps at Tyre, met with Origen 
(Vincent. Lirin. Commonit. i. 23), whose system 
of allegorical interpretation of Scripture he 
afterwards ridiculed (Euseb. J/. Z. vi. 19). He 
became a pupil of Longinus at Athens (Huseb. 
Praepar. Evang. x. 3, 1), under whom he 
acquired literary culture. But his strongest 
bias was towards philosophy, and in the year 
263, when he had already acquired a high repu- 
tation, he. removed to Rome and joined himself 
to Plotinus. A few years later the master, per- 
ceiving that his pupil had fallen into a state of 
melancholy, sent him for change of air and scene 
to Sicily, where he still remained in the days of 
Eusebius the church historian (Euseb. H.Z. vi. 
19). He married in middle life a lady named 
Marcella, the widow of a friend (Bunap. v. Soph. 
p. 11). As he himself (v. Plot. 23) refers to an 
event which took place in his 68th year, he must 


have reached at least the year 301; and if|- 


Suidas (s.v.) is right in placing his death under 
Diocletian, he cannot have lived more than four 
years after that date. He is said (Eunap. p. 11) 
to have died at Rome. 

Porphyry’s learning was great and wide, but 
he lays no claim to originality ; it is the teaching 
of Plotinus that he expounds and defends; but 
he states clearly and precisely what his master 
often left obscure.. His gift of literary style 


was probably developed by the teaching of 


Longinus, the first critic of his time. Of the 
numerous treatises which Porphyry put forth on 
various subjects, there remain only the “Agoppal 
mpds Tx vonta or Sententiae—a brief and clear 
exposition of his philosophic system—the tract 
on Abstinence from Flesh, a lite of Pythagoras, 
a letter to Marcella, two little mythologic 
treatises on the Styx and on the Nymphs’ Grotto, 
and an Introduction to the Categories of Aristotle. 
A certain number of very interesting fragments on 
the Soul and its Faculties may be gathered from 
Eusebius and Stobaeus ; and Proclus, in his Com- 
mentary on the Timaeus, furnishes us with 
several passages of great value on the theological 
and cosmological views of Porphyry. We are 
here concerned mainly with his views on the 
nature of man and man’s relation to the Deity, 
and especially with his attitude towards Judaism 
and Christianity. 

Porphyry is with justice reputed the soberest 
of the Neo-Platonic philosophers; much more 
than Plotinus, he considers the bearing of philo- 
sophy on practical life. The end of philosophy 
is with him morality—we might almost say, 
holiness—the healing of man’s infirmities, the 
imparting to him a purer and more vigorous 


life. Mere knowledge, however true, is not of 


a See on this point Fabricius, Biblioth. @raeca, v. 726, 
ed. Harless. 
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itself sufficient; knowledge has for its object 
life in accordance with reason (vos) (De Ab- 
stinentia, i. 29). Of what value, says he, are 
the discourses of philosophers, if they cannot 
heal the sickness of the soul? The salvation 
(cwrnpla) of the soul is the proper object of 
philosophy (Ad Marcellam, c. 31; fragments 


in Euseb. Praep. Evang. iv. 7, 1; 8,13 xiv. 


10, 4). Like all the Neo-Platonists, he held 


that the soul should be as far as possible freed 
from the bonds of matter. He begs his disciples— 
in terms which sound like an echo of the 
Gospel—to be ready for the salvation of the 
soul to cut off the whole body (Ad Marcellam, 
34). For this reason he recommends the practice 
of abstinence, saying that we should be like the 
gods if we could abstain from vegetable as well 
as animal food. But with all his desire for the 
purification of the soul from the chains of matter, 
and uniting it with God (De Abstin. i. 57), he 


gaye in slowly and reluctantly to the “ theurgy ” 


—the mystic incantations—which had so great 
a charm for most of the Neo-Platonists. 


This, 
he thought, was powerless to purify the truly 


intellectual or noetic portion of the soul; it 


could but cleanse the lower or psychic portion, 
and make it capable of perceiving lower beings, 
such as spirits, angels, and gods (August. De Civ. 


Dei, x. 9). Once only, in his sixty-eighth year, 


he believed that he experienced the mystic trance, 
and was united with the Deity ( Vita Plotini, 23). 

With Plotinus’s views of religion as a personal 
purification and means of access to the highest 
divinity, it may well be supposed that he was 


not specially devoted to the civic and national 


worship of paganism. It is no matter to the 
philosopher what cities may do to appease their 
deities ; for they look not to the care and culture 
of the soul, but to wealth and other external 
things, the want of which they think an evil. 


The true God is not honoured by sacrifice, but 


by pure silence and pure thoughts about Him 
(De Abstinentia, ii. 34, 43). It matters nothing 
in reality whether we neglect or tend the altars 
of the gods ; but whoever honours a god as if he 


needed anything from him, unconsciously sets 
himself. above the god. .Do not therefore, he 


says, defile the divinity with the vain imaginings 
of men; you will not injure that which is for 
ever blessed, and from which every impact ot 
corruption glances off; but you will blind your- 
self to the perception of the greatest and most 


vital truths (Ad Marcellam, 18). Touching the 


gods, four principles should be held—faith, truth, 
love (pws), hope. For we ought to have faith 
that our only salvation is in turning to God 
to be eager to learn the truth about him; when 
we have learned it, to be enamoured of what we 
have learned; and when we are enamoured to 
nourish the soul with good hopes (Ad Marcellam, 
24). If we would be free from the assaults . 
of evil spirits, we must keep ourselves clear 
of those things over which evil spirits have 
power, for they attack not the pure soul which 
has no affinity with them (De Abstin. ii. 43). 
But with all this he by no means contemplates 
a revolution in the popular religion. For the 
most part, it is true piety to worship the gods 
according to the custom of one’s country (Ad 
Marc. 18). And he was not, as indeed he scarcely 
could be, altogether uninfluenced by the poly- 
theism in the midst of which he lived; he 
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acknowledged astral spirits, and good and evil 
daemons of various kinds. But these daemons, 
or visible gods, being composite, unlike the 
Supreme deity, are neither unchanging nor im- 
mortal (De Abst. ii. 36, 39). His enmity to 
Christianity was no doubt partly due to the 
fact, that it was clearly destructive of the Pagan 
worship, for which he had a kind of lingering 
affection. He very much preferred the conduct 
of Ammonius Saccas, who, born of Christian 
parents, had accepted his country’s paganism, 
to that of Origen, who, born (as he supposed) 
in paganism, had gone over to Christian barbarism 
(Euseb. H. E. vi. 19). Whatever the cause, 
Porphyry was keenly hostile to the Christian 
Church. However nearly he may have approached 
to the moral teaching of Christianity, he is 
regarded by the early fathers as the bitterest 
and most irreconcilable enemy of the faith. He 
wrote—for the hypothesis of an anti-Christian 
Porphyry distinct from the Neo-Platonist seems 
to rest on no evidence (see N. Lardner, Jewish 
and Heathen Testimonies, iii. c. 37)—fifteen books 
against the Christians, which were honoured with 
refutations by some of the most eminent doctors 


of the age—Methodius of Tyre, Eusebius of 


Caesarea, Apollinaris of Laodicea. So far as 
we may judge from the fragments which remain, 
his attack was learned and skilful. He sought, 
as so many have done in modern times, to point 
out such contradictions in the Christian Scrip- 
tures as might disprove the infallibility at- 
tributed to them. He seized, for instance, on 
the conflict between St. Peter and St. Paul 
related in Gal. ii, to point out the variance 
between the heads of the Christian community 
GWJerome, Prol. in Galat., Opp. vii. 371). He 
blamed the seeming change of purpose in the Lord 
Himself as seen in John vii. 8 compared with vii. 
14 (Jerome, Dial. c. Pelag. ii. 17). He seems 
also to have accused the writers of the Gospels 
of deliberate falsification (Id. Epist. 57 ad Pam- 
mach. c. 9; Quaest. Hebr. in Genes. init.). 
He took the words of St. Peter to Ananias and 
Sapphira (Acts v. 4 ff) as a curse—foolishly, 
as Jerome says (Zpist. ad Demetr. in Semler’s 
ed. of Pelagius’s Epist. ad Demetriadem, p- 12). 
Especially notorious was the twelfth book of 
his work, in which he contended that the Book 
of Daniel was not the work of the prophet whose 
name it bears, but of a later writer, who lived 
in Judaea in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
The so-called prophecy therefore, up to that 
time, is not prophecy, but history (Jerome, Praef. 
in Daniel, Opp. v. 617 f.). In his criticism 
of the Mosaic books, he blamed the allegorizing 
interpretations of Origen and others, which 
found mysteries in the plain sense of the law 
(Euseb. H. Z. vi. 19). He propounded, too, three 
difficulties often repeated in modern times. If 
Christ is the only way of salvation, why was He 
so late revealed? Why did Christians Teject 
_ Sacrifices, when the God of the Old Testament 
had instituted them? How can sin entail ever- 
lasting punishment, when Christ Himself has 
said (Matt. vii. 2), “ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again ” ? 
(August. Epist. 102, or Sex Quaestiones c. Pa- 
ganos, qu. 2, 3, 45; cf. Jerome, Zpist. 183 ad 
Ctesiphont. c. 9). 
Still, Porphyry 


did not rail at Christianity 
as Celsus had done. 


After all his fault-finding, 
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he still contended that there was something 
in the teaching of Christ worthy of all respect 
and even reverence. The Neo-Platonists, says 
Augustine (De Consensu Evang. i. 15), praised 
Christ while they disparaged Christianity ; the 
railing, from which they exempted the Master, 
they bestowed upon the disciples. Jesus (they 
contended) said nothing against the pagan 
deities; rather, He wrought wonders by their 
aid (. c. 34). They could not follow the’ 
disciples in calling Him God, but they were 
ready to honour Him as one of the best and 
wisest of men (ib. c. 7; cf. De Civ. Dei, xix. 23; 
Euseb. Dem. Evang. iii. 8). It can scarcely be 
doubted that Porphyry wrote his life of Pytha- 
goras with a view of raising the half-mythic 
Grecian sage to the same level with Christ. It 
was not without design that he represented his 
hero not only as the ideal of wisdom, but as 
a kind of incarnate deity. He can well suppose 
a god sojourning with men, but he cannot allot 
an undisputed pre-eminence to Christ. In fact, 
what Porphyry desired was not a new religion 
for mankind—for men in general might well 
be satisfied with existing forms of faith—but 
a special religion for philosophers, 

Even in the storm of controversy, scarcely 
a word seems to have been uttered against the 
private life of Porphyry. His system prescribed 
purity, and there is no good reason to. doubt 
that he practised it. Not one of the heathen 
thinkers approached in some respects nearer to 
the moral principles of Christianity; but the 
mysteries of the faith he seems to have been 
altogether unable to receive. Like many modern 
thinkers, he was ready to honour Christ as a 
man, even an inspired man, but the exclusive 
devotion which Christianity requires he refused 
to give. It does not appear that he gave in to 
Gnostic explanations of the nature of Christ’s 
person and office; rather, he clung to the notion 
of His bare humanity. In fact, with his learning 
and candour, his evident acquaintance with the 
Scriptures both old and new, and yet his total 
rejection of the central mystery of the Christian 
faith, he presents a very interesting problem. 

Literature—Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus was 
printed in Ficino’s edition of Plotinus (Basel, 
1580), and again in Creuzer’s ed. of Plotinus 
(Oxford, 1835). His Life of Pythagoras was 
edited by Rittershuys (Amsterdam, 1707). The 
"Agoppat or Sententiae were edited by Holstenius . 
also the treatise De Abstinentia (Rome, 1630; 
reprinted at Utrecht, 1769). The Letter to 
Marcella was first printed by Angelo Mai, 
Auctores Classici, iv. 356 ff. (Rome, 1831). The 
Letter to Anebo was first printed in the Poeman- 
der at Venice (1483); again in Gale’s ed. of 
Jamblichus De Mysteriis (London, 1670); again 
in Parthey’s edition of the same work (Berlin, 
1857). There is a complete list of all the works 
known to have been written by Porphyry in 
Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Graeca, v. 729, ed. Har- 
less. 

Information on Porphyry’s life and writings 
may be found in the following works. Brucker, 
Historia Philosophiae, i. 236 ff.; Steinhart in 
Pauly’s Realencyclop. y. 1917 ff. ; British Critic, 
v. ,234 (1829); Vacherot, Histoire Gritique de 
?Ecole @Alexandrie, ii. 11 ff.; Jules Simon, 
Hist. de ?icole d Alexandrie, ii. 17 ff. ; Zeller, Die 
Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2, 572 #f.. [C.J 
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PORPHYRIUS (2), Feb. 16. A philosophical 
slave of Pamphilus, who suffered by fire soon 
after his master. (Euseb. Mart. Palest. xi.) 


PORPHYRIUS, poet. 


PORPHYRIUS (8), bishop of some see not 
far from Cucusus, friendly to Chrysostom, to 
whom, with other bishops, he wrote soon after 
his. arrival, expressing his kindly feeling, and 
his desire to open correspondence with him 
(Chrys. Zp. 235). The title of the letter names 
him bishop of Rhosus, Tillemont doubts the 
correctness of this on account of the distance 
of that city from Cucusus. (Tillem. tom. xi. 
p. 609, Note sur Chrys. 90.) [E. V.] 


[Porrirtivs. ] 


PORPHYRIUS (4), patriarch of Antioch, 
A.D. 404-413, successor to Flavian (Soc. H. L. 
vii. 9). Porphyrius is described by the author 
of the dialogue which goes under the name of 
Palladius as a man of infamous character, who had 
disgraced the clerical profession by his intimacy 
with jockeys and mountebanks and the other 
scum of the circus, in whose obscene representa- 
tions of the old pagan fables he is even charged 
with haying taken part. He is accused of licen- 
tious life, and darker rumours of unnatural 
crime are hinted at (Pallad. Dial. p, 145). Al- 
though the bad character of Porphyzius was 
notorious, and his name was found in the reports 
of the police courts, by his natural clever- 
ness and adroit flattery he obtained considerable 
influence with the magistrates, and wound 
himself into the confidence of some of the lead- 
ing bishops of the province. The power he thus 
acquired he employed most unscrupulously in 
-browbeating such of the orthodox bishops and 
-clergy as it was not worth his while to gain by 
adulation, and thwarting their plans for the 
good of the church (ibid. p. 142). He is said to 
have watched for the vacancies of sees, and by 
his arts to have procured the ordination of crea- 
tures of his own, even against the better judg- 
ment of the consecrators. As Porphyry had 
been a long time in holy orders at the time of 
his usurpation of the see, and he seems to have 
passed his life in Antioch, he and Chrysostom 
must have been well acquainted with one 
another, and their mutual aversion can be easily 
conceived.  Flavian’s death having occurred 
nearly contemporaneously with Chrysostom’s 
deposition and exile, it became a matter of first 
importance to the leaders of the cabal which 
had accomplished his overthrow, to have the 
vacant throne of Antioch filled with a man who 
could be depended on to carry out their designs 
for the complete crushing of his adherents, who 
were naturally numerous and powerful in his 
native city, which had been so long the scene of 
his ministry. Porphyrius was the person fixed 
‘on. Toclear the field Constantius, the trusted 
friend of Chrysostom, whom the love and rever- 
ence of the people of Antioch marked out as 
 Flavian’s successor, was accused at Constantino- 

ple as a disturber of the public peace. By his 
" bribes and by his powerful influence with the 
{party then dominant about the court, Porphyry 
obtained an Imperial rescript banishing Constan- 

‘tius to the Oasis. 
Constantius anticipated the execution of the 
“jdecree and fled to Cyprus (ibid. 145) [Consran- 


By the help of his friends 
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tius 4]. Porphyry then managed to get into 
his hands Cyriacus and Diophantus, and other 
presbyters of the orthodox party who were 
likely to be troublesome, and seized the oppor- 
tunity of the first day of the Olympian festival, 
celebrated every fourth year at Antioch, when 
almost the whole population had poured forth to 
witness the spectacles in the suburb of Daphne, 
to lock himself and his three consecrators, 
Acacius, Antiochus and Severianus, whom he 
had kept in hiding at his own house, with a few 
of the clergy into the chief church, and to 
receive ordination at their hands. In fear of 
being surprised at their clandestine profanation 
of things sacred, the service was performed so 
hurriedly that some portions of the rite are said 
to have been omitted (ibid. 146). On the con- 
clusion of the ordination the ordainers having 
received a pecuniary satisfaction, AaBdvTes Td 
ixavdy, consulted their safety by flight over the 
mountain ranges. The Antiochenes, on their 
return from the shows, were indignant on hear- 
ing of the artifice which had imposed so un- 
welcome a prelate on them, That night they 
kept quiet. But the next morning they at- 
tacked the house of Porphyrius, and piling 
fagots round it sought to burn it over his head. 
Porphyrius applied for protection to the general 
in command, who sent a body of armed men, 
who dispersed the crowd and forcibly occupied 
the church, maltreating the worshippers and 
trampling under foot the cross which was being 
carried in procession through the vicinity of the 
city (ibid. p. 147). The influence of Porphyrius 
with the ruling powers secured the appointment 
of a savage old officer as captain of the city 
guards, who by his threats and open violence 
drove the people reluctantly to attend the 
church, 668@ rGv aikicpav, inwardly reviling 
their infamous persecutor and invoking the 
Divine retribution his wickedness merited (iid. 
147). To afford him the means of securing 
the favour of those in power, Porphyrius was 
accused of not scrupling to melt down the sacred 
vessels of the church (did. 143). Forewarned 
of the real character of this infamous intruder 
into the patriarchal see, pope Innocent received 
Porphyry’s request to be admitted to communion 
with dignified silence (ibid. p. 141). He was 
completely deserted by the chief clergy and alk 
the ladies of rank of the city, who refused to 
approach the walls of his church and held their 
religious meetings elsewhere clandestinely (did. 
149). In revenge for this religious ostracism, 
Porphyry employed all his influence at court to 
obtain a decree, issued by Arcadius Nov. 18, 404, 
sentencing all who refused communion with 
Arsacius, Theophilus and Porphyry to be ex- 
pelled from the churches, and instructing the 
governor of the province to forbid their hold- 
ing religious meetings elsewhere (Soz. H. Z. viii. 
24; Cod. Theod. 16, tom. iv. p. 103). All his 
efforts to obtain the recognition of the An- 
tiochenes as their lawful bishop proving fruit- 
less, while Chrysostom’s spiritual power in exile 
became greater for all his efforts to crush it, this 
miserable man’s exasperated spirit drove him to 
take vengeance on the banished prelate for his 
disappointment. Through his machinations and 
those of Severianus, orders were issued for the 
removal of Chrysostom from Cucusus to Pityus, 
during the execution of which the aged saint's 
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troubles were ended by death (Pallad. Dial. 
p. 97). (Carysosrom, Vol. I. p. 531.) Por- 
phyry’s own death is placed by Clinton (ust. 
fiom. ii. 552) in 413 (cf. Theod. H. EZ. iii. 5). 
He was succeeded by Alexander, by whom the 
long distracted church was united (ALEXANDER, 
bishop of Antioch). It is a misfortune that the 
chief and almost only source for the character 
of Porphyry is the violent party-pamphlet (as 
it may be not unjustly styled) of Palladius, 
whose warm partisanship for Chrysostom 
unduly blackens all who took the contrary 
side, and refuses to allow them a single redeem- 
ing virtue. That Porphyry was not altogether 
the monster of iniquity this author represents 
may be concluded from the statement of the 
calm and amiable Theodoret, that he “left behind 
him” at Antioch “many memorials of his kind- 
ness and of his remarkable prudence ” (Theod. 
#. E. v. 35), as well as by a still stronger testi- 
mony in his fayour in Theodoret’s letter to 
Dioscorus, when he calls him one “of blessed 
and holy memory, who was adorned both with a 
brilliant life, and an acquaintance with divine 
doctrines” (Theod. Zp. 83). It is not easy to 
reconcile the two characters, and with our 
necessarily imperfect knowledge it is vain to 
attempt to do so. Fragments of a letter ad- 
dressed to Porphyry by Theophilus of Alexan- 
dria, recommending him to summon a synod, 
when some were seeking to revive the heresy 
of Paul of Samosata, are found in Labbe (Concit. 
v. 472). [E. V.} 


PORPHYRIUS (5), bishop of Gaza, A.D. 
395-420. According to the biography of his 
disciple, Mark (Marcus, No. 12), which, with 
the exception of one or two notices elsewhere, is 
the only authority for the facts of his life, 
Porphyry was born at Thessalonica, c. 352, of 
a good family. His parents were Christians, and 
took care to have their son instructed in the 
Holy Scriptures, as well as in secular learning. 
When he was about 25, he renounced the world, 
and retired to the desert of Scete in Egypt, 
which, at the end of five years, he left for Jeru- 
salem, and passed another five years in a cavern 
near the Jordan. A painful disease, brought on 
by his austerities, having compelled him to re- 
visit Jerusalem, he there made the acquaintance 
of Mark, who, from admiration of his virtues, 
attached himself to him as his devoted disciple 
and companion. By Porphyry’s desire Mark 
visited Thessalonica, and turned the proceeds of 
Porphyry’s share of his paternal property into 
money, the whole of which, on his return, 
Porphyry distributed to the poor and to various 
monasteries, supporting himself by his manual 
labour. About his fortieth year he was reluc- 
tantly ordained presbyter by John, bishop of 
Jerusalem, who committed to his guardianship 
the sacred relic of the True Cross. After a 
presbyterate of three years, in the year 395, on 
the death of Aeneas, he was with still greater 
reluctance ordained bishop of Gaza, by John of 
Caesarea, who had sent for him on the pretext of 
consulting him on some scriptural difficulty.* The 


* On the asserted irregularity of the ordination of a 
presbyter to the episcopate by the metropolitan without 
obtaining the sanction of his diocesan, see Tillemont, 
Mém. Eecl. xv. 201. Blondeldoubts the authenticity of the 
account (de la primauté en VEglise, p. 552, Genev, 1641. 
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population of Gaza was at that time almost { 
entirely pagan, and the position of a zealous 
Christian bishop was one of no small difficulty — 
and even danger. The cessation of a severe 
drought at the beginning of the second year of 
his episcopate, January 326;“vhich was attri- 
buted to his prayers and those of the Christians, 
was the cause of the conversion of a number of, 
the heathen inhabitants. This was succeeded 
by other conversions, arousing great exas- 
peration among the heathen population, which 
vented itself in a severe persecution. Porphyry 
endured the ill-treatment to which he was 
subjected with the utmost meekness, which 
was not without its effect on the minds of his 
persecutors. At the same time he despatched 
his deacon, Mark, and his minister, Borocas 
(a young man whom he had saved from a 
miserable death in the streets and who displayed 
the warmth of his gratitude, sometimes even 
too zealously) to Constantinople to obtain the 
protection of the emperor, and his sanction for 
the demolition of the idol temples. Through 
the powerful advocacy of Chrysostom an order 
was obtained to destroy the idols and close the 
temples, which was carried into execution by an 
imperial commissioner, who however it was as- 
serted, was bribed, to spare the principal idol, 
named Marnas, and to wink at the entrance of 
the worshippers into the temple by a secret pas- 
sage. To these events Jerome refers in a letter 
to Laeta (Hieron. Hp. vii. p. 54). The power of 
the idolaters however was by no means broken. 
They still remained the dominant section of the 
inhabitants, and were able to shut out Chris- 
tians from all lucrative offices and to molest 
them in the enjoyment of their property. Por- 
phyry took this so much to heart that he ex- 
horted his metropolitan, John of Caesarea, to 
allow him to resign his see rather than witness 
evils he was unable to remedy. John consoled 
him, and promised to be his companion on a 
personal visit to Constantinople to obtain an 
order for the demolition not of the idols alone, 
as before, but of the temples themselves. After 
having visited a famous anchoret, named Pro- 
copius, at Rhodes, on their voyage, the two bishops 
arrived at Constantinople Jan. 7, 401. Chry- 
sostom was then high in the empress Eudoxia’s fa- 
vour, and by his influence with her their suit was 
successful. In addition to the wished for orders 
for the destruction of the heathen shrines wrung 
by her from Arcadius, not without much difficulty, 
on the day of the baptism of their infant son 
(the future emperor Theodosius II.), an endow- 
ment and other privileges were secured for the 
Christians of Gaza and of Caesarea, and a large 
sum of money was granted for the erection of a 
church, and a hospice for strangers in the 
former city. The bishops reached Majuma, the 
port of Gaza, on May 1st, and were followed 
ten days afterwards by a commissioner named 
Cynegius, accompanied by the governor and a 
general officer with a large body of troops, by 
whom the imperial orders for the destruction 
of the temples was put into execution. In ten 
days the whole were pillaged and burnt, with 
the exception of the temple of Marnas, The state- 
liness of its architecture led to some hesitation 
whether it might not be desirable to spare it, 
and convert it intoa Christian church. A solemn 
fast was ordered by Porphyrius, with the view 
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‘of discovering their duty in this matter. The 
sudden exclamation of a child of seven years, 
that it should be burnt to the ground was 
regarded as indicating the Divine will. The 
magnificent edifice was utterly destroyed, and 
on the ground it occupied the foundations of a 
cruciform church were laid according to a plan 
furnished by Eudoxia, who also according to her 
promise supplied the funds for its erection. 
‘The church was five years in building, and 
-was dedicated by Porphyry, on Easter Day, 
405 or 406, and called “Kudoxiana” after 
its foundress, Jerome refers to its erection 
(Hieron. in Esaiam, xvii. 1. vii. tom. v. p. 86). 
The heathen population of Gaza, who were 
‘largely the majority, irritated at the high- 
handed destruction of their sacred buildings and 
at the spread of Christianity in the city, took 
occasion of some dispute between a leading 
pagan, Sampsychus by name, and the “oeco- 
nomus” of the church, to raise a tumult, 
in which several Christians were killed, and 
Porphyry himself barely escaped with his 
life. The episcopal palace was pillaged, and 
he had to take refuge in the house of an old 
woman, who, with her granddaughter, though 
still heathen, sheltered the bishop till the danger 
had passed. This kindness Porphyry repaid by 
converting them both, and admitting them to 
the church by baptism, the younger, named 
' Salaphtha, becoming a deaconess, subsequently 
famous for her asceticism. Porphyry lived 
several years after the outbreak. We may 
certainly identify him with one of the two 
bishops of this name who attended the anti- 
Pelagian synod at Diospolis in 415. (August. in 
Julian. lib. i. c. 15), He died Feb. 26, 419 or 
420, on which day he is commemorated both 
in the Greek and the Latin church. By his 
will he directed that a certain sum should be 
dispensed daily during Lent to the poor of the 
city, according to his custom during his life, 
and that in default the whole sum should de- 
volye on the church of Caesarea. Porphyry is 
said to have been indefatigable in his instruction 
of the people of Gaza, adopting a simple and 
popular style, based entirely on Holy Scripture, 
' without any parade of human eloquence. (Galland. 
Bibl. vy. 259 ; Migne, Patrol. lxv. pp. 1211, ff. ; 
Ceillier, Aut. Heclés. vi. 329; Tillemont, Mém. 
Ecclés, x. pp. 703-716.) [E. V.] 


PORTIANUS (Pourgain), ST., abbat of the 
monastery which bore his name near Clermont 
in the first half of the 6th century. According 
to Gregory of Tours, who includes an account 
of him in the Vitae Patrum (cap. v.), he was 
originally the slave of a barbarian, i.e. a Frank, 
and running away many times to the neighbour- 
ing monastery, at length was made free and 
given up to the abbat. He entered the ranks 
of the clergy, and onthe death of the abbat 
succeeded to his place, and was famous for the 
ingenuity of the torments he inflicted on him- 
self. When Theoderic invaded and desolated 
Auvergne in 525, Portianus obtained from him 
the release of some of the prisoners. On his 
death, which probably took place about 527, 
ihe was buried in his own monastery. In the 
j10th century his body was raised from the 
jearth. The head and part of the relics were 
‘afterwards stolen by Northmen and carried to 
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PAigle in Normandy, where the box containing 
them, preserved in the church of St. Martin, 
was opened in 1673. For the history of his 
monastery, which was reduced to the position 
of a dependent priory more than eight centuries 
ago, see Gall. Christ. ii. 371. His day is Nov. 24. 

[S. A. B.} 


POSIDONIUS, priest and solitary at Beth- 
lehem in the time of Palladius in the begin-~ 
ning of the 5th century. (Palladius, Laws. 
Hist. c. 38 and 39.) [J. 


POSSESSOR (1), African bishop, driven into 
exile by the Arians, and much esteemed by 
pope Hormisdas for remaining true to the 
catholic faith at Constantinople (Baron. Ann., 
A.D. 517, no. 26; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. x. 618). 
In A.v. 517 (Apr. 5) the pope wrote to him to 
persevere in the faith (Horm. Upp. no. xv. ap. 
Migne, Pat. Lat. t. lxiii, 403), and in A.D. 520 
(July 18) he wrote to the pope respecting a 
book by Faustus of Riez upon the doctrines of 
freewill and divine grace (Pat. Lat. t. lxiii. 
481). To this Hormisdas replied (Aug. 13) 
with extreme caution concerning the doctrines 
in dispute, but with much feeling respecting the 
Scythian monks (Horm. Hpp. no. xxx. ap. Pat. 
Lat. t. xiii, 490; Fleury, H. #. xxxi. ce. 50, 
53; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. x, 618, 631) [HormIsDAs 
Maxenrivs (4)]. [J. GJ 


POSSESSOR (2), bishop of Tarentaise, sent 
by Charlemagne A.D. 775, and, along with two 
other bishops, commissioned by pope Adrian I.. 
to enquire and report upon the orders, etc., of 
Lullus of Mayence [Lunius]. The pope com- 
plained to the emperor of an apparent slight 
from -Possessor and the other envoys (Adrian, 
Epp. 41, 54; Migne, Pat. Lat. xcvi. 1212-9, 
xcviii. 297-9), But an explanation must have 
followed, for in A.D. 784, Possessor was arch- 
bishop, possibly of Embrun, and sat as royal 
commissioner with pope Adrian for enquiring 
into the dispute between the abbat Potho and his 
monks at Vulturnum (Adrian, Zp. 20, Migne, 
Pat. Lat. xcvi. 1206, xcviii. 360-5; Gall. Christ. 
xii. 702). {J. G.J 


POSSIDIUS, bishop of Calama, a town of 
Numidia, to the south-west of Hippo, between it 
and Cirta, but nearer to the former place (Aug. 
c. Petil. ii. 99; Kalma, Shaw, Trav. p. 64). 
He appears from his own account to have been 
a convert from paganism, and on his conversion 
to have become an inmate of the monastery at 
Hippo, probably about A.D. 390. From that time 
he lived in intimate friendship with St. Augustine 
until his death in 430. (Possid. Vita Aug. praef. 
and caps. 12, 31.) About a.D. 400 he became 
bishop of Calama, succeeding though, after am 
interval of time, and perhaps with an interme- 
diate successor, Megalius, the ordainer of Augus- 
tine. He seems to have established a monastery 
there, and probably in the early days of his 
episcopate consulted Augustine on the subjects, 
(a) of ornaments to be used by men and women, 
and especially ear-rings worn as amulets ; (b) of 
ordination of some one who had received Donatist 
baptism. To the first point Augustine replied 
without hesitation, condemning unequivocally. 
the use of ornaments and especially paint in 
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persons unmarried and not intending to marry, 


but as to others dissuading haste and recom- 


mending discretion in treatment ; but as to the 
-second suspending his judgment, for, said he, 
“it is one thing to do a thing when you are 
obliged to do it, but another to recommend its 


being done.” (Aug. Hpp. 104, 4; & 245.) In 
401 or 402 a council was held at Carthage, at 
which Possidius was present, and challenged 


Crispinus, Donatist bishop of Calama, but in 


vain, to discuss publicly the points at issue 
It was after this 
abortive meeting that Possidius, though he 


between the two parties, 


modestly conceals his own name, while on his 


way to visit a place in his diocese called 


Figulina, was attacked by Crispinus, a presbyter, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. An account 
of these transactions will be found above. 
{CRispinus (2), Vol. I. pp. 713, 714; see also 
Aug. Ep. 103; and Possid. Vit. 12.] In 407 he 
was one of a committee of seven appointed by 
Xanthippus, primate of N umidia, at the request 
of Maurentius, bishop of Tubursica, to consider and 
decide a question, of whose nature we are not 
informed, but which was at issue between him- 
self and the seniors of Nova Germania. (Morcelli, 
Afr. Chr. iii. 34; Hardouin, Cone. ii. 922; 
Bruns, Cone. i. 185.) In 408 Possidius was 
again in trouble and personal danger, in conse- 
quence of the disturbances at Calama described 
above. [Necrartus (5).] In the following 
year, 409, on June 14, a council was held at 
Carthage, and a deputation of four bishops, 
Florentinus, Possidius, Praesidius, and Benenatus, 
was appointed to request the protection of the 
Emperor against the Donatists. We know that 
on this occasion Possidius was the bearer of a 
letter from Augustine to Paulinus of Nola, but 
nothing more is known as to the journey of the 
deputation or their interview, if any, with the 
Emperor, who was then at Ravenna. It is 
certain, however, that in 410, an edict was issued 
by Honorius on the same day, or nearly so, as 
that on which Rome was taken by Alaric, viz. 
Aug. 26, to Heraclian, Count of Africa, to 
restrain by penalties all enemies of the Christian 
faith, and another of a similar nature on 
Oct. 14 in the same year to Marcellinus, the 
same, no doubt, as the president of the con- 
ference in 411. (Aug. Lp. 95, i. 105, i; Cod. 
Theod. xvi. 5, 51; and ii. 3; Baronius, 410, 
48, 49.) At the conference Possidius was one 
of the seven Catholic managers, and in the dis- 
cussion, though not taking a very prominent 
part, he showed wisdom, moderation, and a 
judicious desire to prevent unnecessary delay. 
(Coll. Carth. ap. Mon. Vet. Don. iii. 1; ii. 29; iii, 29, 
148, 168, ed. Oberthtir.) He was with Augustine 
at Hippo in 412 (Aug. Zp, 137, 20), and in 416 
was present at the Council of Mileum and signed 
the letter sent on that occasion to pope Innocent 
concerning the Pelagian heresy. (Aug. Zp. 
176.) He also joined with Augustine, Aurelius, 
Alypius and Evodius in a letter to the same on 
the same subject, in which mention is made of 
the two councils held in that year at Carthage 
and at Mileum. Replies to this letter and to 
the one from the Council of Mileum were made 
by Innocent in the same year. (Aug. Zp, 181, 
182, 183.) In 418 he was present at the meet- 
ing or council of bishops held at Caesarea on 
Sept. 29, at which Emeritus was also present. 


| (Emrrrrus (1) Vol. Il. p. 107.] He is men- 
tioned by St. Augustine as having brought to _ 
Calama, and placed ina memorial building there, — 
some relics of St. Stephen by which many cures — 


letter to Leo the Great. 
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of disease were effected. This was about 425. 
(Civ. D, xii. 8, 12, 20.) “When the Vandals 
invaded Africa he took refuge in Hippo with 
other bishops, and there attended on St. Augus- 
tine in his last illness until his death a.p. 430, 
in the third month of the siege. He has left a 
biographical sketch of the life of the illustrious 
bishop, whose unbroken friendship he enjoyed 
for forty years, his faithful ally and devoted 
admirer, and from which we derive many par- 
ticulars of great interest as to his mode of life, 
and a description, simple and from its sim- 
plicity deeply pathetic and impressive, of his 
last days and death. Possidius does not appear 
to have been remarkable for superior ability, 
and he had more than once to deal with matters 
of great difficulty, and requiring unusual dis- 
cretion, and in them he certainly showed great 
forbearance and moderation; but it is plain that 
his chief function in life, so far as posterity can 
judge, was to be the friend of Augustine, always 
valued and trusted by hini, and Joyal to him to 
the end. Though there have been few men 
whose lives are written in their own works 
more fully than that of Augustine has been by 
himself, yet history and the Church would have 
lost much if we did not also possess the simple, 
modest, and trustworthy narrative gathered in 
great measure from Augustine himself, which 
Possidius has left behind him. It.appears to 
have been published, not immediately after the 
death of Augustine, but before 439, as he speaks 
of Carthage and Cirta, as still exempt from 
capture by the barbarians, and it was in October 
of that year that Carthage was taken by 
Genseric. (Poss. ¢. 28; Clinton, 7. R.) Besides 
the biographical memoir Possidius has also left 
a list of the works of Augustine which, though 
very full and compiled with great care, does not 
pretend to be complete, and of which some have not 
yet been discovered. It is given in the last volume 
of Migne’s edition of the works of St. Augustine. 
Prosper relates in his Chronicle that Possidius, 
together with Novatus, Severianus, and other 
bishops of less note, resisted the attempts of 
Genseric to establish Arian doctrine in Africa, 
and was driven with them from his see A.D. 437. 
It has been believed, but on no noted authority, 
that he retired to Italy. The date of his death 
is unknown, but his memory is observed in some 
churches on May 17. (Baronius, 437, i.; 
Moreelli, Afr. Chr. iii. 140; Ceillier, ix. 564; 
Tillemont, vol. xiii. 354; Butler, Lives of Saints, 
May 17.) ESS Wate 


POSSIDONIUS (), physician, in the reign of 
Valens and Valentinian [., was son of Philostor- 
gius a physician, and obtained great fame at 
Alexandria. He attributed more effect to the 
human evil than to demoniac influences (Philo- 
storgius, #. H. B. viii. p. 524, Camb. ed. 1720; 
Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. viii. 509). [J. GJ 


POSSIDONIUS (2), amessenger employed by 
St. Cyril to carry letters to Caelestine of Rome 
(Cyrilli Zp. xl. ad fin.) a.v. 430; and again, 
when presbyter, by Dioscorus in 445, to carry a 
(leonis Zp. ix. cap. 2, 


see Quesnel’s note.) (C. G.] 
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POSTHUMIANUS 
POSTHUMIANUS (1), prefect of the 


praetorium at Constantinople, a Christian, and a 
friend of Gregory Nazianzen. Gregory wrote 
to him in 383, shortly after leaving Constanti- 
nople, on the occasion of the summoning of 
‘another council, entreating him to use his 
authority. (Greg. Naz. Hp. 71, p.828.) Posthu- 
mianus is styled 6 mp@ros Pwpatwy, by Libanius 
(Zp. 929). His name appears in several laws 
and ordinances of the year 383. (Cod. Theod. 
Gothofred, vi. p. 378.) (EV) 


POSTHUMIANUS (2), a friend of Sulpicius 
Severus and Paulinus of Nola, was a native of 
Aquitania, and made at least two journeys to the 
East. After the first, when he made the acquain- 
tance of Jerome at Bethlehem, he appears to 
have visited Campania in order to see Paulinus, 
and was the bearer of a letter from him to 
Joyvius (S. Paulini Zpp. 16 in Migne, Patr. Lat. 
xi. 227). He then became acquainted with Sul- 
picius Severus, and after a second visit to Paulinus, 
bringing a letter from Severus (Zp, 27,Patr. Lat. 
1xi. 306), sailed from Narbonne in A.D. 401 or 
402 on a second yoyage to the East. At Nar- 
bonne he met with Victor, the friend and 
messenger of Paulinus, on his way to him from 
Severus, but to whom he desired him to return 
before accomplishing his errand to Paulinus (Paul. 
Ep. 28, 3). Of this journey a full and interest- 
ing account is given in the first book of the 
Dialogues of Sulpicius Severus (Patr. Lat. 
xx. 183), in which Postumianus with Seve- 
rus and Gallus are the speakers. In five days 
he reached Carthage, where he visited the 
tomb of St. Cyprian. Detained on the coast 
between Africa and Cyrene by stress of weather, 
he landed to. explore the country, which was 
inhabited by a very primitive tribe, who how- 
ever were Christians, and was hospitably enter- 
tained by a priest. Alexandria was then con- 
vulsed by the quarrel between the patriarch 
Theophilus and the monks about the writings of 
Origen, and Postumianus went on by land to 
Bethlehem, where he spent six months with 
Jerome, whom he praises highly both for his 
virtues and his learning. Postumianus then 
returned to Alexandria, and thence went to the 
Thebaid, and spent a year and seven months 
visiting the monasteries and hermitages in the 
deserts, where he heard a number of extraor- 
dinary stories about the monks and anchorites. 
He also penetrated into the Sinaitic peninsula, 
saw the Red Sea, and ascended Mount Sinai, 
whose top he was informed was inaccessible. 
After an absence of three years he returned, 
taking thirty days for the voyage from Alex- 
andria to Marseilles. At the time the Dialogues 
were written he contemplated another journey 
to the East, and Severus exhorts him to visit 
Paulinus on the way, and convey to him a copy 
of the Dialogues that he may be informed of the 
virtues and miracles of St. Martin (Dialog. iii. 
17). We have no further information about 
Postumianus, but he may have been the priest 
of that name, who was present at the death of 
Paulinus (Uranius, Lpist. in Patr. Lat. liii. 861). 

[F. D.] 

POSTHUMIANUS (8), senator at Rome. A 
ship, belonging to Secundinianus, had been im- 
pressed to carry corn from Sardinia to the public 
 granaries of Rome, and in consequence of ascarcity 
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was obliged to sail before the summer,’ A storm 
coming on, the sailors put off in ‘a boat either to 
escape or to lay out additional anchors, the boat 
was capsized, and the whole of the crew lost, 
except one Valgius, who had been below, and 
was consequently left behind. Paulinus relates 
how the ship with Valgius alone on board was 
miraculously preserved, and having been driven 
first within sight of the lighthouse of the port 
of Rome, and then across to Africa, after twenty- 
three days approached the coast of Lucania, and 
was towed to land by two fishing-boats. Some 
incidents strangely resemble Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, especially the angelic host who worked 
the ship, and were seen departing by the fisher- 
men as they approached her. The ship was 
seized by the procurator of Postumianus, the 
owner of the land where she came ashore, 
and the cargo carried off. Secundinianus vainly 
sought redress before the local tribunal, as the 
procurator at first resisted, and then fled to 
Rome whither Secundinianus and Valgius, who 
had since been baptized by the name of Victor, 
were following him, when Paulinus saw them. 
He sent by them the letter from which we learn 
the story to Macarius [Macarius (23)], asking 
him to use his influence with Postumianus to 
obtain redress. (S. Paulini Zpp. 49 in Migne 
Patr. Lat. \xi. 407.) [F. D.J 


POTAMIAENA (June 28), one of the most 
celebrated of the martyrs at Alexandria in the 
persecution of Severus, being a virgin distin- 
guished alike for her beauty, her chastity and 
her courage. usebius, who tells her story 
(ii, E. vi. 5), relates that she was cruelly tor- 
tured, and that death was finally inflicted by 
burning pitch poured slowly about her from feet 
to head. The version of her story given by 
Palladius (Hist. Laus. 3) is that, the judge having 
ordered her to be cast naked into a caldron of 
boiling pitch, she begged to retain her clothes, 
on condition of submitting to the prolonged 
torment of being let down gradually. Her 
mother Marcella suffered with her. Basilides, 


the officer who led her to death, treated her 


with humanity, and checked the crowds who 
would have insulted her. She thanked him, and 
promised him that when she had departed, she 
would ask her Lord to give him a fitting reward. 
Shortly after being called on for some reason to 
take an oath, he refused, declaring himself to be 
a Christian. But when some of the brethren 
came to see him and enquired the cause of this 
sudden and singular resolve, he is said to have 
declared that Potamiaena for three days after 
her martyrdom, standing before him at night, 
placed a crown upon his head, and said she had 
entreated the Lord on his account, and she had 
obtained her prayer, and that ere long she would 
take him with her. On this the brethren gave 
him the seal in the Lord; and he, bearing a 
distinguished testimony to the Lord, was be- 


headed. (G. T. S.J 
POTAMIUS (1), Priscillianist. [Joannes 
(555).] 


POTAMIUS (2), bishop of Braga, was 
present at the eighth council of Toledo in 
November A.D. 653. At the tenth council of 
Toledo in December, A.D. 656, a document signed 
by him was presented, in which he accused 
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himself in confused language of having com- 
mitted immorality with a woman. The bishops 
considered the letter in secret session, and sum- 
. moned him before them. He declared the state- 
ments in the letter were true and had not been 
made under compulsion, and added that he had 
for the last nine months laid aside his office, and 
had done penance in a cave. The bishops in 
consideration of his penitence and voluntary con- 
fession allowed him to retain the rank of bishop, 
but deposed him from his see, and appointed 
Frucrouosus (10) in his stead, and ordered him 
to do penance the rest of his life. (Hsp. Sag. 
xv. 136; Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la 
Jgl. Esp. ii. 385, 418; Gams, Kirchengeschichte 
won Sp. ii. (2), 132.) [F. D.] 


POTAMIUS (8), first known bishop of 
Ulyssipona (Lisbon). According to the Libellus 
Precum, c. 9 (in Migne, Patr. Lat. xiii. 89), whose 
statements however must be received with great 
caution, he had been formerly a prominent de- 
fender of orthodoxy, but had been induced by a 
present of an estate from the emperor Constantius 
to embrace Arianism, and was accordingly ex- 
cluded from communion as a heretic by Hosrus, 
and it was in consequence of his complaints that 
Hosius was summoned to Sirmium in A.D. 356. 
In any case he and Hosius were there together, 
and according to Hilary (De Syn. 11, in Patr. Lat. 
x.487) drewupthe second “Formula ofSirmium.” 
This statement, as far as regards Hosius, is 
generally discredited, and Gams (Kircheng. von 
Sp. ii. (1), 237) argues with much probability, 
from the silence of Phoebadius (C. Arianos), and 
the extreme unlikeness in style to the known 
writings of Potamius, that it is also untrue as 
regards Potamius. It seems undoubted how- 
ever that he subscribed the Formula and took an 
active part in its circulation (Phoebadius, c. 5). 
An obscure passage in the letter of pope LiBERIUs 
preserved by Hilary (Op. Hist. Frag. 4), repre- 
sents Potamius as opposing the pope at the 
council of Ariminum, but whether he did so, as 
an Arian, or as a Catholic on the ground that 
Liberius had fallen into heresy, is uncertain. 
From the way in which he is there coupled with 
the well-known Arian bishop Epricretus (6), 
the former seems most probable. At any rate 
he appears after the council of Ariminum to 
have returned, or professed to return, to ortho- 
doxy, and sent to Athanasius a letter written in 
the most stilted and pompous style. According 
to the Libellus Precum (c. 11) Potamius died on 
the way to take possession of the estate given 
him by Constantius, but it has already been re- 
marked that its statements are of very doubtful 
authority, and here the death of Potamius is 
coupled with the alleged miraculous deaths of 
Hosrus and FLORENTIUS (8), as' an instance of 
divine judgment. Besides the letter to Athana- 
sius two sermons by Potamius are extant, on the 
raising of Lazarus and the martyrdom of the 
prophet Isaiah (Paér. Lat, viii. 1110), both full of 
hideous descriptions, and written in a pompous 
and almost unintelligible jargon. (Tillemont, 
M.£. vi. 417; Gams, Kirchengeschichte von Sp. ii. 
(1), 224, 315; Hsp. Sag. xiv. 178.) [F. D.] 


POTAMO (1) (Morduwv), bishop of Hera- 
clea in Egypt, and confessor. He became bishop 
there about a.p. 311, and in the persecution 
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under Maximin lost an eye (Le Quien, Or. Chr. — 
ii. 581). He proved a steady friend of Athana- — 


sius, and upholder of orthodoxy against the 
Arians. He took part in the council at Nice 
A.D. 325, but is best known as having attended, 


along with the other Egyptian bishops, at the — 


council of Tyre to support Athanasius (supra, i. 
185 B). Epiphanius (Haer. lxviii. 8) tells how 


he there reproached Eusebius of Caesarea: “* Do — 


you sit there as a judge of the innocent Athana- 
sius? When you and I were imprisoned to- 
gether and I was maimed in our Lord’s cause, 
how could you have escaped without betray- 
ing it?” When Gregory the Cappadocian was 
intruded upon Alexandria in the place of Athan- 
asius, and was making a visitation of his pro- 
vince, he proceeded with great violence at 
Heraclea, and the aged Potamo died in the 
hands of his soldiery, a.D. 345 (Hardouin, i. 
314, 315, 544; Tillem. H. Z. vi. 273, vii. 19, 
viii. 18, 37, 278, ed. 1732). (J. GJ] 


POTAMO (2), legate from Cyril’s council at 
Alexandria, A.D. 430, to pope Celestine [DANIEL 
(4)], and in the following year addressed by 
St. Cyril. (Baronius, Ann. A.D. 430, c. 50.) 

[J. G.] 


POTENTIANUS, second bishop of Sens. 
[Porentinvs.] 


POTENTINUS (1) (PorentrIAnts), second 
bishop of Sens, is counted among the preachers 
that were sent into Gaul from Rome in the 
second half of the third century with St. Dionysius 
of Paris. Usuard (Wart. Dec. 31) gives Sens 
as the place of his preaching and martyrdom, 
but does not call him bishop ; the Acts of Savini- 
anus, however (Mabillon, A. S. B. VI. i. 254-6, 
and Ann. Ben. xxxiii. 58; Surius, Vitae SS. xii- 
384), relate how the company of preachers, 
headed by Savinianus, came from Rome, turned 
many from idolatry at Chartres and Sens, and 
were at last put to death, but not until Savini- 
anus had been made bishop of Sens and Poten- 
tinus his successor. [SAVINIANUS.] In the 
ninth and again in the eleventh century the 
remains of the martyrs of Sens were elevated 
and re-enshrined. His feast is Dec. 31 (Hist. 
Titt. de la France, v. 98; vi. 227-8; Tillemont, 
A, E. iv, 200; Gall. Christ. xii. 4). (J. G.] 


POTENTINUS (2), a friend addressed by 
Sidonius Apollinaris (lib, v. ep. 11; Tillem. xvi. 
209). (C. H.} 


POTENTINUS (8), probably a Romanized 


Briton with St. Columbanus at Luxeuil and in ~~ 


his banishment. He settled at Coutances in Nor- 
mandy, where he had a monastery in the begin- 
ning of the 7th century (Jonas, Vit. 8. Col. c. 20). 
Dempster (1. E. Scot. ii. 537-8) calls him a Scot, 
and says he wrote Ad monachos collectos and 
Epistolae ad Columbanum. (J. GJ 


POTENTIUS, bishop in Mauritania Caesa- 
riensis, was sent by pope Leo I. c. a.p. 446, to 


inquire into the irregular ordinations said to - 


have taken place in his province in connection 
with the Vandal incursions, to report upon 
and remedy them (Leo, Zp. xii.; Migne, Pat. 
Lat. t, liv. 645, 653; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. x. 198- 
9). [. G.] 
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POTHINUS (Puorints, Greg. Tur. Forts), 
wmartyr, first bishop of Lyons in the second 
century. Who consecrated him, and in what 
syear is unknown, though a desire to find 
an apostolic commencement for the bishops of 
tthis see has suggested to different writers the 
jnames of St. Peter, St. John and St. Polycarp 
sas authors of Pothinus’s mission. His name 
tmakes it probable that he was a Greek. Of 
this episcopate we have no record beyond the 
‘account of his martyrdom, with forty-seven 
‘others, at the hands of pagans, contained in the 
\letter of the Christians of Lyons and Vienne to 
‘the churches of Asia and Phrygia, which Euse- 
‘bius preserves. Oppressed with the infirmities of 
more than ninety years, he was dragged by soldiers 
‘before the Tribunal, where he comported himself 
with dignity. To the question of the President 
‘what the Christians’ God might, be, he replied, 
“Jf thou wert worthy, thou shouldst know.” 
‘The blows and ill-usage of the crowd as he was 
carried thence to prison caused his death two 
days later. His successor in the see was St. Ire- 
naeus. (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v.15; Greg. Tur. Hist. 
Franc.i. 27; Mirac, lib. i. de Glor. Mart. 49, 50 
seqq. Gall. Christ. iv. 4.) [S. A. B.] 


POTITUS, a Marcionite teacher, mentioned 
‘by Rhodo (ap. Euseb. H. FE. y. 13). See the 
article Marcion, Vol. III. 819a. [G. S.J 


POTO, abbat of St. Vincent ad Vulturnum. 
All that is known about him is derived from two 
letters of pope Hadrian to Charles the Great in 
May or June 781. (Cod. Car. 68, 69, in Jafté, 
Mon. Car. 212.) There had been quarrels in the 
monastery, and apparently a double election of 
Autpert and Poto asabbat. Charles had referred 
the dispute to Hadrian, who summoned the 
‘ivals and the monks to appear before him. 
Autpert died suddenly on the way. Before 
Hadrian a new charge of treason was brought 
against Poto by the monk Rodicausus, who said 
that he had left the church and refused to join 
in singing Psalm 53 (54 in A. V.), and that he 
had spoken disrespectfully of Charles and the 
Franks. Three monks of Autpert’s party also 
accused Poto of imprisoning them to prevent 
their going to theking. Aftera three days’ trial, 
the pope considered Poto was not guilty, and 
¢alled on him to swear that he had never uttered 
such words, or had been, or ever would be 
unfaithful to Charles. Ten of the monks, five 
being Lombards and five Franks, were also called 
on to swear that they had never heard him say 
anything treasonable. They all, however, re- 
quested leave to go to Charles himself, which 
was granted. In a second letter the pope 
mentions that all the monks had requested him 
to intercede with Charles for Poto, which he 
accordingly does, and asks for his restoration to 
his abbacy. Here our information breaks off. If 
the Chronicon Vulturnense (in Muratori, i. 2, 
365) is to be trusted, Poto was not immediately 
pardoned, as Hainrad is there given as Autpert’s 
successor. He died before March 787, as 
Paulus was then abbat (Sickel. Acta Kar, ii. 48), 
: [F. D.] 


_ PRAECORDIUS, priest at Corbie, near 
Boissons, in the department of Aisne in France. 
Colgan (Acta SS. 230-2) gives De Praecordii 
_ CHRIST, BIOGR.—YOL. IY. 
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translatione ex supplemento Belfortii, and the 
Bollandists (Acta SS. Feb. i. 196) De 8. Prae- 
cordio presbytero Corbeiae et Valliaci in Gallia 
follow Colgan. The Avctaria of Usuard also 
notice him at Feb. 1, calling him presbyter, 
martyr, confessor, and “in Vastiaco” (Migne, 
Patr. Lat. cxxiii. 721-2). Praecordius was a 
Scot and flourished in the 5th or 6th century, 
but his history is unknown. The translation of 
his relics, real or supposed, into a gold and silver 
shrine in the church of St. Peter, Corbie, took 
place in the time of abbat Berengarius, before 
A.D. 943. His natale is Feb. 1, and trans- 
latio June 5. (O’Hanlon, Dr. SS. ii, 244-5.) 
[J. GJ 


PRAEDESTINATUS. The writer known 
under this name is the author of an anonymous 
work, first published in 1643 from a MS, in the 
Cathedral Library of Rheims, by Sirmond, who 
somewhat inappropriately gave the book its 
title from those against whom the work was 
directed. The book has been several times 
printed since, as for instance in the Lyons Bibi. 
Max. Pat. vol. xxvii., by Galland (Bibl. Lat. yol. 
x.), by Migne (Pat. Laé. liii.), and the first book 
by Oehler in his Corpus Haeresiologicum. Oehler 
enumerates four extant MSS. of the work be- 
side the one used by Sirmond. 

The work consists of three books preceded by 
an introduction, in which the author complains 
that men were passing themselves off as fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household 
of faith, who really were most treacherous 
enemies of the church. These men taught that 
certain were by God’s foreknowledge so predes- 
tinated to death that neither Christ’s passion 
nor baptism, nor faith, nor hope, nor charity 
could help them. They might fast, pray, and 
give alms, but nothing could avail them, because 
they had not been predestinated to life. On the 
other hand, those who had received this predesti- 
nation might neglect and despise all righteous- 
ness, yet the gate of life would be opened to 
them without knocking, while against others 
who knocked, nay shouted for admission, it would 
remain firmly closed. A work by one of these 
heretics had lately fallen into the writer’s hands. 
This work was a whited sepulchre, within full 
of all uncleanness, but bearing on the outside 
a false ascription to Augustine, an orthodox 
doctor, who had ever been not a patron but an 
opponent of heresy. The book had been brought 
to the knowledge of pope Caelestine of most 
blessed memory, who held it in execration, and 
condemned it to perpetual silence. But since 
then the book, though forbidden to be read 
publicly, had been handed about privately, and 
that almost as if it were a creed to be implicitly ~ 
received, rather than a treatise admitting of 
controversial discussion, Thus it had become - 
necessary to drag it to light ‘and give it a com- 
plete refutation. This accordingly is done in 
the present treatise, consisting of three books, 
In the first the author clears himself of all sus- 
picion of sympathy with heresy of any kind by 
enumerating and reprobating the ninety heresies | 
by which up to his time Christ’s truth had been 
perverted, the last and worst, of these being 
that of the Predestinarians. And here it is . 
useful to mention, because it determines limits , 
to the date of the book that im this list the last .. 
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but one is the Nestorian heresy. From the 
mention of Nestorianism, and the silence about 
Eutychianism, we may infer that the book with 
which we are concerned was written between 
the years 431 and 449; and this was just the 
period when the semi-Pelagian controversy was 
most actively going on. The second book con- 
tains the pseudo-Augustinian treatise already 
mentioned, which is refuted in detail in the 
third book. The author professes that the here- 
tical catalogue of his first book has been epito- 
mised from the treatises of Hyginus,* Polycrates, 
Africanus, Hesiodus, Epiphanius, and Philaster 
who, he tells us, wrote against different heresies 
in this chronological order. Now it is remark- 
able that the first four of these confutations of 
heresy which the author claims to have used, 
are not mentioned by anyone else, but still more 
remarkable that the writer is quite silent as to 
his obligations to the tract on heresies which 
Augustine addressed to Quodvultdeus, although 
his list of ninety heresies agrees, article by 
article, with Augustine’s list of eighty-eight, 
only with the addition of the two later here- 
sies, Nestorianism and Predestinarianism, and 
although the substance of each article is mani- 
festly taken from Augustine. The unfavour- 
able suspicions of the writer’s literary morality 
thus excited at the outset are confirmed as we 
proceed. When a writer makes a number of 
false statements, which form part of a system, 
and for which no authority can be produced, we 
are justified in setting them down as his own 
wilful invention. Now in this book it is the 
author’s plan to mention in connexion with each 
heresy the name of the orthodox writer by 
whom it is refuted. We are in this way told of 
a number of personages of whom mention is 
made by no one else, Diodorus of Crete, who 
refuted the Secundians, Philo who refuted the 
Alogi, Theodotus of Pergamus, who refuted the 
Colorbasians, Crato, a Syrian bishop, who refuted 
the Theodotians, ‘ranquillus, who refuted the 
Noetians, Huphranon of Rhodes, who refuted the 
Severians, and a host of others of whom we 
might have expected to hear elsewhere if they 
had been more thanimaginary personages. And 
when Praedestinatus ascribes the confutation of 
heretics to real persons his assertions are usually 
chronologically impossible. Thus he makes the 
apostle Thomas confute Saturninus, the apostle 
Barnabas in Cyprus confute the Carpocratians ; 
he makes Alexander, who was bishop of Rome at 
the very beginning of the 2nd century, write a 
book against Heracleon, who lived in the latter 
half of the century ; the Tertullianists are con- 
demned by Soter; who must have been dead 
thirty years before Tertullian separated from 
the church; the imaginary heresiologist, Hesiod 
of Corinth, is made to be the bishop who first 
raised opposition to Arius, and in answer to 
whose prayers that heretic died. It is impos- 
sible to study the statements of Praedestinatus 
without being soon made to feel that we have 
before us, not inaccurate history but unscrupu- 
lous and unskilful invention. And it can only 
be from want of acquaintance with the charac- 


' # In consequence’ of this mention of Hyginus at, the 

_ beginning of our work, Hincmar, of Rheims, who cites 
it (probably from the very copy used by Sirmond), 
ascribes the authorship to Hyginus, 
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ter of this writer that he is ever cited as a his 
torical authority. 

A knowledge of the writer’s mode of proceed- 
ing in the first book is especially necessary for 
judging of the character of the second. The 
statement that the treatise.therein contained’ 
had been condemned by pope Caelestine has 
been questioned by many critics, not only on the 
ground that no one else mentions this condem- 
nation, but also because it does not harmonise 
with the tone of Caelestine’s authentic utterance. 
on this controversy, viz., his letter to the Gallic 
bishops when consulted by Prosper and Hilary 
(Benedictine Augustine, x. 131, Ap.). But when 
we further take into consideration that the first 
book contains seven other alleged condemnations. 
of heresy by popes, some of which are chrono- 
logically impossible, and none confirmed by any 
other authority, we find ourselves unable to 
give the least credence to what is told of 
Caelestine. But this raises another question. 
It is a common artifice with forgers of docu-' 
ments of alleged antiquity to anticipate the 
objection, why should these things be heard of 
now for the first time, by the statement that. 
for some reason their circulation had been kept. 
secret. And in the present case there is good 
ground to believe that the story, that the treatise 
of the second book had been kept private on 
account of its condemnation by Caelestine, is no: 
more than an excuse, made in order that an 
invention of the author’s own might be accepted: 
as an approved statement of the views of the- 
asserters of predestination. The following 
specimens of the work ought to leave no doubt 
as to its character. “Those whom God has. 
once destined to life, even though they are 
neglectful, though they sin, though they do not 
will, shall yet against their will be conducted to 
life; but those whom He has predestined to. 
death, although they run, although they hasten, 
yet labour in vain. Judas daily heard the word 
of life, he daily lived in the society of our Lord, 
he daily heard His admonitions, daily witnessed 
His miracles, but because he was predetermined 
to death, he was suddenly overthrown by a 
single blow. Saul, on the other hand, who. 
daily stoned the Christians, and laid waste their 
churches, was suddenly made a vessel of election, 
because he had been predestined 1o life. Why 
fearest thou then, thou who continuest in sin?’ 
If God vouchsafes it thou shalt be holy. Or 
why art thou who livest a holy life over- 
burthened with concern, as if thy concern could 
preserve thee? If God does not will it, thou 
shalt not fali. Wilt thou who art holy, and 
takest pains that thou mayest not fall, who 
busiest thyself day and night with prayey, fast- 
ing, reading of Scripture, and all manner of 
holy discipline, wilt thou be saved by these 
efforts of thine? Wilt thou be holier than 
Judas? Cease, O man, cease’ to be careful for 
thy virtue, and securely rely on the will of God.” 
The reader can judge whether this is the lan- 
guage of one desirous to commend the doctrine 
of predestination or of an opponent of that 
doctrine,-anxious to represent that it must lead 
to a relaxation of all morality. And when the 
document is presented to us by one who has 
already shewn himself to be quite devoid of 
literary honesty, it is an excess of charity to 
acquit him on this occasion, as Neander does 
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iv. 411), of all attempt at imposture. Very 
little need be said on the question, which after 
all is a verbal one, whether the sect of Predesti- 
narian heretics (Praedestinati), against which 
‘this book was directed, ever existed. In the 5th 
century disputes concerning the Divine decrees, 
the extreme on both sides branded their oppo- 
nents as heretics; but however faulty the views 
of either might be, they neither desired to sepa- 
rate from the church, nor did they incur excom- 
munication from it. Our author no doubt had 
been stigmatised by his adversaries, not as a 
half but a whole Pelagian, for the name semi- 
Pelagian is of later invention. In the first book 
he vindicates his orthodoxy by anathematising 
not only the Pelagian but all other heresies; 
and when he retorts on his opponents by a 
charge of heresy, although he is too respectful 
‘to include St. Augustine in his accusation, yet 
if Predestinarianism be a heresy, he cannot 
jconsistently acquit that saint of it. (See Semi- 
|PELAGIANISM.) 

One MS. of the work with which we are con- 
}eerned assigns to the author the name Primasius. 
|This appears to be merely an annotator’s mis- 
take, arising out of the fact, that Isidore of 
Seville (De Script. Eccl. ix.) had stated that 
Primasius had written a treatise against heresies 
in three books. But the description given by 
Isidore of the contents of the three books does 
not answer to the present books; the work of 
Primasius was addressed to a bishop Fortunatus, 
of whom there is no mention in Praedestinatus ; 
besides which, as we have already remarked, 
Praedestinatus wrote before the appearance of 
Eutychianism, and Primasius about a century 
later. The true clue to the authorship of our 
treatise was furnished by Sirmond, who gave a 
long list of coincidences, to which it would be 
possible to add several more, between this work 
and the Commentary on the Psalms by the 
writer known as ARNOBIUS JuNIoR. The doc- 
trinal position of the two writers is the same. 
Both are inspired by the same hatred of the 
Predestinarians, and they refute them by the 
same arguments and from the same texts of 
Scripture. Thus both prove that God wishes 
all men to be saved, from Ps. xlix.1; both argue 
that it is not God who puts men away from 
Him, but men who put themselves away from 
Him, from the words, “ qui se longe faciunt a te 
peribunt,” Ps. Ixiii. 27 ; both prove that it does 
not follow that because fornication is a sin, 
sexual passion is in itself an evil thing, by the 
argument that it is a good thing to receive the 
Lord’s Body, but wrong if one does so who has 
not been baptized ; a good thing to offer priestly 
Sacrifice, but bad if he who offers usurps a 
power not granted to him; so in all cases a 
thing in itself good becomes evil if done out of 
order by one not properly authorised. In this 
last case especially the coincidence seems to me 
More than casual. Both also employ the 
formula, “Nota tibi Praedestinate.” No 
account of these coincidences is so simple as 
that the two works belong to the same author. 
oncerning» Arnobius ‘Junior, see the article, 
1, I. p.170. It may be added to what is there 
ted that Mai has published (Spicileg. Rom. 
y. 101) a letter of Cyril of Alexandria against 
the Nestorians, which purports to have been 
translated by this Arnobius. (G. 8.] 
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PRAKEJECTUS (1) (Prosxctrus), bishop of 
Aquae Tibilitanae, Thibilis, or Tibilis, a place 
in Numidia, south-west of Hippo, near the river 
Abus (Seibus) Hamman, Shaw, p. 64. He is 
mentioned as having brought to that place some 
relics of St. Stephen, through which a blind 
woman was restored to sight. (Aug. Civ. D. xxii. 
8, 10; Moreelli, Afr. Chr. i. 79.) (H. W. P.] 


PRAHJECTUS (2), bishop of Narnia. 
Gregory the Great on the occasion of a pestilence 
there in A.D. 591 exhorted him to use his utmost 
efforts for the conversion of the people there, 
whether Lombards or Romans (pp. ii. 2), He 
died before A.D. 595, as his successor attended 
the synod of Rome in that year. (App. ad 
S. Greg. Epp. 5.) - [E. D.J 


PRAEJECTUS (8) (Prim, Prizsr, Prrx, 
Progectrus), Jan. 25, elected c. 665 bishop of 
Clermont, son of Gondolenus and Helidia, be- 
longing to a noble family in Auvergne. Upon 
the see of Clermont falling vacant, there was a 
general desire that Genesius, count of Auvergne,, 
a man highly esteemed for his virtues, should 
succeed; but this nobleman declined, on the- 
ground of the canons forbidding the elevation 
of laymen to bishoprics, and strongly recom-- 
mended Praejectus, who was accordingly 
appointed, and proved a most zealous and 
munificent prelate. By his counsels count 
Genesius, who was wealthy and childless, 
founded a monastery in the suburbs of Clermont, 
while he himself built another on land given 
for the purpose, besides a hospital on his own 
domain. An unprincipled nobleman, Hector 
count of Marseille, sought to divert some of 
the funds given by a lady named Claudia to 
these foundations, but was baffled by law, and 
on a charge of conspiracy against the king 
suffered death. Hector’s relations, being deter- 
mined to revenge themselves on Praejectus, hired 
assassins, who slew him at a place called Volovicus, 
in his own diocese, c. A.D. 674. He was buried in. 
the place of his martyrdom, and Rusticus suc- 
ceeded in the see. The next bishop, Avitus, 
built a church and monastery at the tomb, and 
the name of the saint is famous throughout. 
France. Two anonymous lives are given by 
Mabillon, A. 8. B. ii. 640 sq.; Surius, Vit. SS 
i. 418 sq.; Boll. A. SS. Jan. iii. 244. The 
Lives seem to be early, and embody the general; 
tradition. (Baronius, Ann. A.D. 670-3; Vin-. 
centius Bellov. Spec. Hist, xxiv. 119; Fleury, 
H. E. xxxix, cc. 49, 50; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 597.): 
To Praejectus when a deacon, or to a deacon of 
the same name, there are attributed the Lives of 
Austremonius, first bishop of Clermont, and of 
the martyrs Cassius, Victorinus, Anatolianus, 
Liminianus and. others, but they are not extant, 
and those under these names belong probably to 
the ninth century. (Boll. A. SS. Mai. iii, 453 ; 
Tillemont, H. #. iy. 93, 196-7; Hist. Litt. de 
la France, iii. 615-17 ; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xi. 
779, generally accepting them as the work of 
the bishop.) [J. G.] 


PRAESIDIUS, as a deacon, bearer of a letter 
from St. Jerome to St. Augustine, A.D. 403, 
afterwards, as a priest, requested by Augustine 
to deliver a letter to St. Jerome, and endeavour - 
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to appease his displeasure towards him. (Hieron. 
Ep. 103, 1; Aug. Zp. 74.) The same name 
appears among the bishops attending the Council 
of Mileum, a.D. 416. (Aug. Zp. 176.) 


PRAETEXTATA 


[H. W. P.] 
PRAETEXTATA, wife of Hymettius, 
[Hymerrtivs ; Evstocurum.] [W. H, F.] 


PRAETEXTATUS (1), Donatist bishop of 
Assuris or Assurae, a municipal town of pro- 
consular Africa, thirty miles from Musti, and 
twelve from Terebentina (Ant. Jin. 49, 4), 
the same as Absuris or Azuris of Pliny (H. N. 
5, 4, 29), perhaps ’Acodpos of Ptolemy, iv. 3, 30, 
perhaps Kisser, Shaw, p. 115. His history, as 
ene of the ordainers of Maximian, and in the 
subsequent transactions, is so closely connected 
with that of Felicianus, that the reader may be 
referred almost entirely to that article. He died 
about 409, and was succeeded by Rogatus. (Aug. 
e, Cresc. iii. 39, 453; c. Petil. i. 10, 11; Zp. 108, 
5; Ep. c. Don. 18, 463; de Gest. cum Emer. 9. 
FELICIANUS (4), vol. ii. p. 475.) Waka 


PRAETEXTATUS (2), eighth bishop of 
Apt, can scarcely be the Praetextus to whom, 
among other bishops, the presbyter Placidus 
addressed his letter after the council of Arles, 
A.D. 475 (Labbe, Cone. iv. 1044), He was 
present at the councils of Epaon, A.D. 517 (Jb. 
iy. 1582), Arles, a.p. 524 (Jd. iv. 1623), Orange, 
A.D. 529 (2b. iv. 1673), and Arles, a.p. 541 (Jb, 
vy. 388). Baronius (Ann. A.D. 545, c. 7) is of 
opinion that it was on the conduct of this Prae- 
textatus for some irregularity in ordinations 
that Pope Vigilius (70. vy. 321; Migne, Pat. Lat. 
lxix. 29) issued his commission to Auxanius and 
others to make enquiries (Gall. Christ. i. 351; 
Hist. Litt. de la France, iii. 114,146), [J. G.] 


PRAETEXTATUS (8), ST., seventeenth 
bishop of Rouen between Flavius and Melantius, 
circ. A.D, 549-589, is rather a prominent per- 
sonage in the pages of Gregory of Tours. He 
was strongly suspected and accused of assisting 
Chilperic’s son, Meroveus, whom he had re- 
ceived from the font in infancy, in his plots 
against his father’s crown, It is certain that in 
defiance of the canons he married him to queen 
Brunechilde, the widow of his uncle, a pro- 
ceeding which gained him the implacable hatred 
of Chilperic and Fredegund. In A.D. 577 he 
was summoned by Chilperic before a council of 
forty-five bishops at Paris to answer these 
charges. The narrative of the proceedings forms 
one of the most graphic recitals in early French 
history (Hist. Franc. vy. 19). Gregory alone 
ventured to defend his cause, but could not save 
him from banishment. It is a question whether 
he was formally deposed, though Melantius was 
consecrated to the diocese. In a.D. 584, how- 
ever, after the king’s death he returned to his 
see amid the acclamations of the people. But 
the enmity of Fredegund, whom he rebuked for 
her crimes, was unappeased, and on a Sunday, 
variously given as the 23rd and 24th of Feb- 
ruary and 14th of April, 586, he was stabbed in 
his church during service, and soon after ex- 
pired. Melantius, who was accused of privity 
to the murder, resumed his episcopate, circ. 
A.D. 589. Praetextatus was present at the 
third Council of Paris in a.p, 554, the second of 
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Tours in A.D. 566, and the second of Macon in 
A.D. 585. As one who perished by violence, he 
was for long honoured as a martyr in the church 
of Rouen. His day is Feb. 24. Gregory men- 
tions some prayers he composed during his exile, 
and read to the bishops assembled at the second 
council of Macon, but they did not meet with 
general approval. (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. v.19; 
vii. 16; viii. 20, 31,41; ix. 20; Boll. Acta SS. 
Feb. iii. 464-8; Gall. Christ. xi. 10, 11; Hist. 
Litt. de la France, iii. 351, 352; Ceillier, xi. 322.) 
(S. A. BJ 


PRAGMATIUS (1), a bishop in Gaul in 
the latter half of the 5th century, addressed in 
a letter by Sidonius Apollinaris (Zpist. vi. 2). 
Some have identified him with Pragmatius the 
11th bishop of Autun who subscribed the 
council of Epaune in 517, but probably incor- 
rectly (see Gall. Christ. iv. 341); while Ceillier 
says Bourges is believed to have been his see, 
but it is not apparent on what grounds (x. 390). 
He must be distinguished from PRAGMATIUS (2). 

[S. A. B.] 


PRAGMATIUS (8), an orator and man of 
letters in Gaul, who flourished in the latter 
half of the 5th century, seemingly at or near 
Vienne. He was a friend of Sapaudus and of 
Sidonius Apollinaris. According to the latter, 
who eulogizes him in the highest terms (Jpist. 
y. 10), his eloquence induced Priscus Valeria- 
nus, the prefect of Gaul, to accept him as a son- 
in-law, and associate him in his official labours. 
Nothing remains of his works (Hist. Litt. de 
la France, ii. 580-1; 499). [S. A. B.J 


PRAPIDAS, a solitary of Cappadocia, a 
chorepiscopus, who at an advanced age presided 
over the hospital for the poor founded by Basil 
at Caesarea (Soz. H. LB, vi. 34). [E. V.] 


PRAXEAS is a somewhat mysterious heretic, 
about whom various theories have been held. 
He was a Monarchian and Patripassian. Tertullian 
wrote a treatise against him and places his 
scene of activity first of all at Rome, but never 
mentions Noetus, Epigonus, Cleomenes, Sabel- 
lius or Callistus. While on the other hand 
Hippolytus, who denounces these in his contro- 
versial works for the very same tenets, never 
once mentions Praxeas as teaching at Rome or 
anywhere else. Some have regarded the word 
Praxeas as simply a nick-name. Thus De Ressi 
(Bullet. 1866, p. 70) identifies him with Epigo- 
nus, Hagemann (Gesch. der Rom. Kirche. s. 234) 
with Callistus. Dollinger however (Hippol. wu. 
Kailist. s. 198) and Lipsius (Chronolog. der Rim. 
Bisch. s. 175) maintain that Praxeas was a real 
person who first of all started the Monarchian 
and Patripassian heresy in Rome, but solong be- — 
fore the age of Hippolytus that his name and » 
memory had faded in that city. They fix his period 
of activity in Rome during the earliest years of 
Victor, A.D. 189-198, or even the later years of 
his predecessor Eleutherus. This explanation, 
however, seems to ignore the fact, that Hip- 
polytus must have, been a full-grown man all 
through Victor’s episcopate, as he expressly — 
asserts (Refut, ix. 6) that he and Callistus were 
about the same age. Praxeas remained but a 
short time in Rome, and the shortness of his stay 
offers a better explanation of Hippolytus’ silence. — 
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He then proceeded to Carthage, where he dis- | 
‘seminated his views. 


Tertullian in his treatise 
(adver. Prax.) attacks the heresy under the 
name of Praxeas, the local teacher, but was 
really attacking Zephyrinus and Callistus. 
The facts of his life we gather from Tertullian’s 
notices of him in cap. i. of the treatise just 
named. He was a confessor from Asia Minor, 
where he had been imprisoned for the faith. 
Asia Minor was then the seed-plot of the 
Monarchian views. He came to Rome when the 
Montanist party had just gained over the pope 
to their side. Praxeas converted the pope, back 
to his own opinion, which was hostile to the 
Montanists. The latest critics are indeed all 
agreed that the pope so converted by Praxeas 
was Eleutherus, cf. Bonwetsch’s Montanisms, 


‘s. 174; Hilgenfeld’s Ketzergeschichte, p. 569. 


Dr, Salmon, on the other hand, maintains that 
Zephyrinus was the pope whom Praxeas con- 
verted to his views. [MonraNuvs, t. iii. p. 940.] 
By this, says Tertullian, Praxeas did a twofold 


“service for the devil at Rome, “he drove away 


prophecy and he introduced heresy. He put 
to flight the Paraclete and he crucified the 
Father.” He then went to Carthage, where 
he induced some to adopt his opinions. Tertul- 
lian opposed him prior to A.D, 202, accord- 
ing to Hilgenfeld, 1. c. p. 618, and converted 
Praxeas himself, who acknowledged his error ina 
document extant among the Catholic party when 
Tertullian wrote his treatise. Praxeas then 


‘seems to have disappeared from Carthage, while 


Tertullian himself joined the Montanists. The 
controversy some years later broke out afresh, 


_ -spreading itself doubtless from Rome, and then 
Tertullian wrote his treatise, which he nominally 
addressed against Praxeas as the best known 


expositor of these views at Carthage, but really 
directed against the Patripassian system in 
general. Hilgenfeld, 1. c. p. 619, dates this work 


about the year A.D. 206; Harnack, about A.D. 


210, ze. about twenty-five years after the first 


arrival of Praxeas in Rome, while Dr. Salmon in 
“the place just cited dates it after the death of 
-Callistus in A.D. 222; so great is the uncer- 


tainty about the chronology of the movement. 
Harnack’s article on Monarchianismus in t. x. of 


-the new edition of Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie 


contains a good exposition of the relation of 


’Praxeas to the Patripassian movement; cf. Lipsius 
» Tertullian’s Schrift wider Praxeas in Jahrb, fiir 


deutsche Theolog. t. xiii. (1869) s, 701-724. 


Among patristic writers the only ones who men- 


' Eccles. dog. 4. 


tion Praxeas are pseudo-Tertullian ; August. de 
Haer. 41; Praedestinat. 41, and Gennad. de 
(G. T. S.] 


PRAXEDIS, ST. Her cult, like that of her 


alleged sister, Pudentiana, was exceedingly an- 
cient at Rome, her church being one of import- 


ance before the end of the 4th century (LAUREN- 


" r1us (10), Vol. III, 629), Unfortunately, the only 


information about her is contained in Acta pur- 


‘porting to be written by the priest Pastor, the 
“brother of pope Pius I., which, however, were 
plainly composed at a much later date, and are 


full of anachronisms and mistakes (Tillemont, 


; _M. E. ii, 615). Whether there is any, and if so, 


“what basis of fact underlying the Acta it seems 
impossible to decide. St. Praxedis is commemo- 


rated on July 21st, and with her sister on May 
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19th. (Acta SS. Mai. iv. 296, Jul. v. 130; 
Bull. di Arch. Crist. 1867, 49.) [F. D.] 


PRAYLIUS (PRAYLLUS), bishop of Jerusalem 
416-425, 43rd in succession, succeeded John after 
December 415 (Clinton, #. #.). According to 
Theodoret (H. HZ. v. 38) he was distinguished by 
great mildness of disposition, in keeping with 
the supposed derivation of his name from mpais, 
avhp T@ byte pepovupos. Praylius is only known 
to usin connection with the Pelagian controversy. 
When, after the indecisive synod at Jerusalem 
under the presidency of his predecessor John, 
A.D. 415, by which the decision as to Pelagius’s 
orthodoxy was remitted to Rome, and that of 
Lydda and Diospolis at the close of the same year 
under Eulogius of Caesarea, which acknowledged 
Pelagius and Caelestius as members of the 
Catholic. church, Caelestius visited Rome in 417, 
he brought with him, together with Pelagius’s 
confession of faith, a letter from Praylius, who 
had in the meanwhile succeeded John as bishop 
of Jerusalem, testifying to the soundness of 
Pelagius’s doctrine. These documents addressed 
to Innocent were delivered to his successor 
Zosimus, and by him communicated to Aurelius 
of Carthage and the other African bishops Sept. 
21, 417, in a letter declaring Peiagius’s orthodoxy, 
and referring to the testimony of Praylius: ‘ qui 
causae enixius astipulator intervenit.” (Zosim. 
Epist. i.; Labbe, Concil. ii. 1561.) Before long 
both Zosimus and Praylius saw how they had 
been deceived by Pelagius, and reversing their 
former policy, Zosimus sent a circular letter to 
the bishops condemning his heresy, in compliance 
with which Praylius banished him from the holy 
city, and from all the sacred sites (Mar. Mer- 
cator. Commonitor, c. iii. p. 19, ed. Garnier, 1673). 
Theodoret mentions Praylius having ordained 
Domninus, a “digamus ” as bishop of Caesarea 
after Eulogius (Theod. Zpist. 110). [E. V.] 


PREDESTINATION. Of this. difficult 
subject, made doubly difficult by what has been 
written on it, and its opposite, reprobation, 
with which it has often been mixed up in name, 
no more than a general survey can be attempted, 
including, so far as it presupposes, or is presup- 
posed by them, reprobation, foreknowledge, re- 
demption, original sin, vocation, justification, 
election, free will, grace. Practically, St. Paul - 
supplies us with our text, and St. Augustine 
with its exposition. No writer of the Old or New 
Testament has so much as named it but St. 
Paul; no father had discussed it in a special 
work before St. Augustine and his followers, 
St. Prosper and St. Fulgentius. St. Paul himself 
has not done this. He had been led to refer to 
it in discussing justification by faith, on which 
it bore. Consequently, we must interpret what 
he has said of it as having been said relatively 
to that subject, and therefore qualified by his 
argument on that subject in some measure. 
Similarly, St. Augustine, though he devotes a 
special treatise to its elucidation, was led to do 
so by his controversy with Pelagius on original 
sin and grace. From neither, therefore, can we 
expect either logical completeness or absolute 


treatment of it in an abstract form. 


The locus classicus relating to it in the Epistle 
to the Romans is familiar to all; yet it should 
be taken out of its context for our purpose. 
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“We know,” says St. Paul, “that all things | future triumph .. . 
described as a passage, laborious and painful 


work together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to His pur- 
pose. For whom He did foreknow, He also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of 
His Son, that He might be the firstborn among 
many brethren. Moreover, whom He did pre- 
destinate them He also called, and whom He 
called them He also justified; and whom He 
justified them He also glorified ” (c. viii. 28-30). 
Here we have the different stages through 
which each individual has to pass, from the 
starting-point, or terminus a quo, to the terminus 
ad quem, or eternal salvation, broadly traced, 
which would have been unreal and a mere play 
upon words, had each at his birth unalterably 
belonged to one of two classes, giving him no 
option of choosing between them. 

In addition to this let it be noted, with regard 
to— 

1. REPROBATION. 

That predestination is here not only confined 
to a good sense, but to a Christian sense 
throughout. It is limited to those whom Christ 
has redeemed, whom God will, accordingly, con- 
form to His image. It may be added that it is 
never used by St. Paul elsewhere but in this 
sense. We are thus precluded from considering 
the term in any sense but this. 


2. FOREKNOWLEDGE. 

That it is based on foreknowledge, though not 
by any means co-extensive with it. Divine 
foreknowledge covers a much wider range. “God 
foreknows all that happens in the world,” as 
St. John Damascene says, “but God is far from 
predestinating all that happens.” Again, “He 
foreknows all things that have been placed in 


our power, but predestinates not all even of 


these. For He neither wills that wickedness 
should be generated, nor that virtue should be 
forced.” Thus predestination is the result of a 
Divine sentence, based on foreknowledge (De 
Orth. Fide, ii. 30). To the same effect, St. 
Augustine, “God foreknows all that is done by 
others, as well as by Himself .. . every sin, 
for instance, that is committed . . . Accordingly 
there may be foreknowledge without predestina- 
tion ; but predestination there cannot be with- 
out foreknowledge” (De Praedest. Sanct. c. 10). 
Again, Peter Lombard. says, “ Praedestinatio de 
bonis salutaribus est, et de hominibus salvandis” 
(Sent. i, dist. 4, §§ 1 and 4), quoting another 
passage from St. Augustine, who there defines it 
to be “Praeparatio gratiae.” Reprobation is 
considered three sections on; but he refrains 
pointedly from calling it “ predestination.” 

So far, then, all are agreed in the interpretation 
of this text. It relates to the good alone, who 
are predestined to be saved through grace pur- 
chased for them by Christ, and, taking effect in 
each of them, as they are successively called, 
justified, conformed to the image of Him who 
redeemed them, and glorified. . ‘ Christians,” 
says Dr. Mozley, On the Augustinian Doctrine of 
Pred. c. 2, pp. 48-5, “are addressed in the New 
Testament upon this supposition” . . . “Each 
of them is addressed as one predestined to 
eternal glory. He is encouraged to regard him- 
self as a favourite of heaven, singled out from 
the world, and stamped from the very com- 
“Mencement of his course with the token of 
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His life in this world is 


indeed, but still conducting him by a sure suc- 
cession of steps to this end . . . Life is to him a 


purgatorial rather than a trial state; purifying 


him by affliction, and exercising him by conflicts, 
through all of which, however, he passes onward 
steadily with the seal of God upon him, marking 
him infallibly from the very beginning as His 
own. Nor is this position confined to a few 
eminent saints; but it is supposed to be the 
position of all Christians, who, whatever be the 
differences among themselves, are all saints, in 
comparison with the world around them... 
The conviction that he is marked out for a 
heavenly crown, elevates and inspires each in 
the pursuit of it. This is the godly consideration 
of predestination,” he adds, “ recommended in 
the 17th article of our church.” 

St. Paul, it cannot be repeated too often, only 
discusses predestination in any part of his 
epistles in this sense: and now, even in this 
sense, relatively to the subject he was expound- 
ing to the Romans, namely, justification by 
faith, in contradistinction to the works of the 
Law. Hitherto the Law of Moses had been the 
special boast of the Jew. Having cut away this 
support from beneath his feet, the apostle felt 
bound to furnish him with another, incompar- 
ably more secure. He unfolds to him, therefore, 
what God had determined from all eternity to 
do for those whom He has predestinated in His 
Son. He states their case absolutely, to give 
greater effect to the argument with which it 
supplied him then; and in so doing, he merely 
followed a course which is normal in Scripture. 
Scripture constantly lays down broad principles, 
leaving us to apply them. Scripture lays down 
one duty without qualification in one place, and 
another duty without qualification in another 
place, leaving us to strike the balance between 
them, when they conflict or cross each other. 
Or, to put the matter ina terser form, Scripture, 
Dr. Mozley tells us, abounds with “half- 
truths” . . . truths which are “truths in ten- 
dency, not absolute, not complete” . . . truths 
that admit of being enforced separately, and 
stated forcibly for influencing practice; but yet 
have bounds set to them by other truths be- 
longing to the same class of subjects, and all 
of equal importance, which, without actually 
barring their path, run on for ever side by side 
with them in parallel lines, each throwing light 
upon the other, yet unable to unite. Thus 
Scripture is, in appearance, “tvwo-sided ” on the 
great subject of justification. One set of pas- 
sages, taken in their natural meaning, speaks of 
faith, while another speaks of works as its main 
ingredient; and we seem left to strike the 
balance between them ourselves. Again, this 
epistle to the Romans represents the whole 
human race in a state of moral ruin in conse- 
quence of the transgression of the first man 4 
incapable of doing anything pleasing and accept- 
able to God, or of performing any really good 
act; in other words it represents mankind as 
having lost free will in all that concerns virtue. 
Yet in this same letter, at its close, St. Paul 
commences a long and fervid appeal to his cor- 


respondents to “present their bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God ” (Rom. xii. 


1), and this he calls “their reasonable service.” 
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further, the Bible throughout, speaking to man- 
kind in general, and addressing them on their 
duties and responsibilities, certainly speaks as if 
all had the power to do their duty, or to abstain 
from doing it, as being a matter in which they 
might please themselves; nor could any plain 
man infer anything from this language, other 
than that each moral being had a will of his own, 
and in spite of all temptations to the contrary, 
was so far free that he might be punished as a 
malefactor with justice, whenever he wilfully 
failed in his duty. Human laws, let alone 
divine, presuppose this, and act upon it too. 
Similarly, we must not invest what St. Paul 
says about predestination with any such mean- 
ing as will contradict, or will be found incom- 
patible with what we read in other passages, 
either of reprobation which is its opposite, or of 
Divine foreknowledge, redemption, original sin, 
grace, free will, vocation, justification, sanctifi- 
cation, election, all bearing on the present or 
future condition of mankind, with which it is 
mixed up or has to do. In short to understand 
it aright we should run through broadly the 
limitations imposed on it in advance by what is 
dJaid down in other parts of Scripture respecting 
each of these. First, then—to take them in the 
order in which they stand—reprobation is a term 
that never occurs in Scripture, the nearest 
approach to it being what St. Paul writes of the 
Gentile world, anterior to Christ, outside the 
Law. “liven as they were not minded to retain 
God in knowledge”’—such as He had given them 
of Himself—* God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind (éd0klyacav ... év emiyvdoe.. . ddd- 
acyov vovv, Rom. i. 28), I give the Greek of the 
‘italicised words. The play between the first 


_ and last has been universally noticed, and could 


mot have been unintentional. To supply the 


pronoun “ their” before “knowledge” with the 
‘Revised and Authorised Versions is misleading. 
“To render émlyywois, with most lexicons and 
commentators, “ full or complete knowledge,” is 


misleading also. For when our Lord says, 


“Nobody knoweth the Son, but the Father; 
‘neither knoweth anybody the Father save the 


Son” (St. Matt. xi. 27)—using the same com- 
pound in both cases—He as good as tells us, 
surely, that, except by special revelation, no 
man was ever possessed of such knowledge as 
this in respect of God? Then, again, have not 
Christians a considerably fuller knowledge of 
Him than those Gentiles had, yet the same term is 


» ever afterwards used to designate the knowledge 


vouchsafed to them; and, lastly, the pronoun 
“¢ their” nowhere precedes it even in their case. 
Thus, this single passage must be held to settle 
the question of reprobation in a manner that 
‘eannot possibly be explained away. It is a key- 
passage to the whole subject. It explains all 


that we are told about Pharaoh, on whom the 


‘miracles of Moses were thrown away, and about 


_ the Jews, whom the miracles of our Lord failed 


-to convert, in the same breath. No heart was 


_ ever hardened, no eyes ever blinded, nor any 
mind given over to become reprobate, from the 


day on which Adam was expelled Paradise 


until now, before the knowledge, vouchsafed by 
God of Himself to the individual possessing 
them, had been deliberately scorned and flung 
_ aside. 


Consequently, nothing that we read in 
‘any part of Scripture bearing upon predestina- 
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tion, can be pressed to an extent incompatible 
with this unequivocal declaration of the law 
ruling its opposite. “God,” says Dr. Thomas 
Jackson, “did not from eternity decree to 
harden Pharaoh by His irresistible will, is true. 
of Pharaoh in his infancy or youth, but false of 
Pharaoh after his wilful contempt of God’s 
summons by signs and wonders” (book x. 
c. 41, § 20, ed. 1673). 2. Divine foreknowledge 
has been already touched upon. It only remains 
to be pointed out that its subject-matter is in 
this case limited exclusively to what Aristotle 
calls the contingent or indeterminate future 
(De Interp. c. 9). For there are “ two classes 
of secondary causes, one necessary, the other 
contingent,” as Dr. Mozley quotes approvingly 
from St. Thomas Aquinas (p. 256). Of these 
the first operates in the material world around 
us, below and above; the second in creatures 
possessed of a will. We ourselves can forecast 
what our contemporaries, under circumstances 
known to us in advance, will elect to do; but 
our success in forecasting it unknown to them, 
cannot have conduced in the slightest degree to 
their choice. Each such resolve was not only 
foreknown but taken into full account by God, 
long before this world began; for no human 
being is ever born into this world but by His 
permission. ‘Thine eye did see my substance, 
yet being imperfect ; and in Thy book were all 
my members written,” as the Psalmist says 
(Ps. exxxix. 16), and as Dr. Mozley puts it ina 
few words (p. 7), “‘ No one, who believes properly 
in a God at all, can suppose that He does any- 
thing on asudden, and which He has not thought 
of before,” 
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3. REDEMPTION. 


It is extraordinary that in a work on pre- 
destination of such grasp and excellence, Dr., 
Mozley should have passed over this fundamen-, 
tal topic in comparative silence—without any! 
special treatment, or adequate recognition. For, 
if one thing is expressed in plainer terms or 
more constantly than another about Christ in: 
Scripture, it is, that He “came into the world 
that the world through Him might be saved ” 
(St. John iii, 17)—that He “wishes all men to 
be saved” (1 Tim. ii. 4)—“ came to save sinners” 
(tb. i. 15)—“is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost” (St. Luke xix. 10)—“ gave 
Himself a ransom for all” (1 Tim. ii. 6)—“ died 
for the ungodly ” (Rom. vy. 6)—“died for all” 
(2 Cor. v. 14, 15)—was “lifted up from the 
earth (in His death, purposely) to draw all men 
unto Him” (St. John xii. 32)—“ was manifested 
that He might destroy the works of the devil ” 
(1 St. John iii. 8). Hence the conclusion drawn 
by St. Paul himself, “‘ As by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation: 
even so by the righteousness of one, the free 
gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life” (Rom, y. 18). In other words, a full and 
perfect atonement was accomplished by Christ 
upon the cross, retrospective as well as prospec- 
tive for the whole race descended from Adam ; 
in which it was His intention and wish all men 
should participate to the full, by accepting the 
terms on which it was offered to each individual 
in turn; though it was no secret to Him in 
effecting it, on what numbers it would be thrown 
away, and only work for condemnation. “Marvel 
not at this,” as He said Himself, “for the hour 
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is coming, in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear His voice, and shall come 
forth; they that have done good unto the resur- 
rection of life, and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of damnation.” In the 
judgment scene, portrayed by Him in Holy 
Week, which St. Matthew records (c. xxv. 31- 
46), He ranges them Himself, the blessed and 
the cursed ones, over against each other “as a 
shepherd divideth the sheep from the goats;” 
representing, to their mutual surprise, the good 
deeds of the one to be works of mercy done to 
Himself, and the evil deeds of the other as works 
of mercy denied Him; and making them the 
ground in one case for everlasting reward, in the 
other case for everlasting woe. Could any 
principle be more broadly or more authorita- 
tively laid down, than what is here laid down 
by the Judge Himself for the judgment day, 
namely, that all will have their doom fixed 
according to the works done by themselves; 
that is to say, works done by them with full 
intent, and of their own free choice? To sup- 
pose that one will be rewarded, for complying 
with what they could not resist, or the other 
punished for doing what they never had the 
option of avoiding, would be to make judgment 
,a solemn mockery, and probation a complete 
farce. Again, take that tenderest of invitations 
addressed to all burdened consciences on this side 
of the grave, “ Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Would it not be sacrilege to suppose that any 
such could ever be found on earth, as would 
never have the option of accepting it ? 


4, ORIGINAL SIN. 


By which is meant, not so much the actual 
sin committed by Adam, as its effects on his pos- 
_terity. But a few words on his own sin first. 
It was of course forescen and permitted, but not 
decreed. The Supralapsarians of modern times 
outwent Calvin himself on this head. What 
were decreed were the consequences attaching to 
it. . God leaves the antecedents to us, in matters 
where we are allowed freedom of choice. The 
consequents, viz. the good or evil that shall 
befal us on our better or worse choice, He deter- 
mines Himself, and commonly without appeal. 
Death—in other words the decay and ultimate 
dissolution of the body, called in the last book 
of the Bible the first death—was the first con- 
sequence decreed against Adam for his sin, and 
it has passed on all descended from him, with 
only two noted exceptions. It was not—it 
would seem it could not be—reversed even by the 
second Adam; though, by submitting to it in 
His own person, He purchased exemption from 
the second death, or death of the soul, for 
all who would accept salvation at His hands, 
and on His terms. The second consequence 
decreed against Adam for his sin and transmitted 
to all descended from him by carnal generation, 
is the lifelong struggle that goes on within 
them occasioned by the emancipation of their 
lower nature from control of their higher, which 
all instinctively would hide from view, yet 
cannot help betraying, whenever it is active, by 
a conscious blush. By some this has been re- 
presented as a mere physical taint, by others, as 
a withdrawal of original righteousness, or the 
grace given to Adam at his birth. But, unless 
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St. Paul is to be discarded as an authority, it 
is much more than the mere withdrawal of a 
supernatural quality. For, according to him, it 
is an active principle that works, without ex- 
ception, in all descended from Adam. Indeed, 
he gives utterance to the universal conscience, 
in describing it as a law-inherent in the natural 
man as now constituted, impelling and often 
forcing him to do wrong, even when his wish is 
to do right. Again, the rite of circumcision 
points, with all the clearness of a finger-post, 
equally to the stronghold of its dominion and to 
the never-failing instrument of its transmission. 
So far St. Augustine is in as full accordance 
with St. Paul as St, Paul with fact. Still, even 
on this head there is another set of passages, 
equally prominent in St. Paul, but almost left 
out of sight not merely by St. Augustine, but 
by most writers on original sin, ancient and 
modern ; namely, those who dwell on the unsecw 
agency that assails man from without, being 
just as much due to original sin as lust itself. 
“For we wrestle not,” says the apostle, “against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places” (Eph. vi. 12; comp. ib. v. 11; 
Eph. iv. 27; St. James iv. 7; 1 St. Peter v. 
8-9; 1 St. John iii. 8). In the rite of circum- 
cision there was no reference to these, but in 
the offices for Christian baptism renunciation of 
the devil always came first (Bingham, Ant. xi. 7), 
and who can tell how often lust is set in motion 
by him unknown to ourselves? Hence the 
effect of leaving his action out of sight in dis— 
cussing this question, must be to blacken unduly 
the taint inherent in man; in other words, to 
make lust and original sin nearly convertible 
terms, Accordingly St. Augustine pressed those 
words of St. Paul, “I know that in me—that is, 
in my flesh—dwelleth no good thing,” to their 
extreme limit, in estimating the internal condi- 
tion of man after the Fall, 
in morals,” says Dr. Mozley, “ that the morality 
of the man must precede the morality of the 
action . . . before any particular act can be 
pronounced good in him, This morality of the 
man—the fulfilment of this general condition— 
is the foundation. One type, then, of a faulty 
character is that of a character good at the 
foundation and only failing in degree; the other 
is that of a character bad at the foundation. 
. «+ Now, St. Augustine does not admit the 
power of nature to supply such a foundation in, 
any degree whatever . . . He therefore regards 
heathen morality as bad at the foundation; and, 
therefore as a hollow, false, and only seeming 
morality itself. Nor does he admit the exist- 
ence of a good heathen: though he admits that 
the heathen did actions which in Christians. 
would be good ones.” Applying his argument 
to the condition of the world before and. since 
Christ, his first position was generally, that hell 
was the proper place for all whose original sim 
had not been cancelled in this life; his second 
that circumcision under the Law, and baptism 
under the Gospel, were the sole means ordained 
hitherto for cancelling it; and then, driving 
this argument home more particularly for his: 
own times, he laid down that hell in. various 
degrees awaited all, adults or infants, heathens, 
Jews or Christians. who died unbaptized. See 


“For it is a rule _ 


‘ 
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the quotations from his works in b. ii. dist. 
XXX.-xXxxiil. of the sentences of Peter Lombard ; 
only the most extreme are given, art. AUGUS- 
TINuS, Vol. I. 220-21 of this work. Yet it was 
_part of his teaching, no less, as it was of Serip- 
ture, too, that Christ, died for all, and that the 
entire guilt of the sin of the first Adam was 
cancelled on the cross by the second Adam, 
“Tenet ergo diabolus, liberat Christus; tenet 
deceptor Evae, liberat Filius Mariae; tenet qui 
per conjugem yenit ad virum, liberat qui de 
conjuge natus est, quae non pertulit virum; 
tenet qui causam libidinis intulit feminae, 
liberat qui sine libidine est conceptus in feminad 
++. as he puts it, in a way that leaves 
nothing unsaid (De Pec. Orig. § 45, ed. Ben.). 
It is his second position which narrows. his 
ground, yet even here we can follow him till we 
come +o its application. That the merits of 
Christ must in some way be applied to each 
individual separately, for each individual to 
have the option of profiting by them, is a point 
about which there can be no dispute. The 
whole tenor of Scripture testifies to it. Again, 
_eircumcision under the Law, and baptism under 
the Gospel were both of them appointed means 
for bringing men back into covenant with God, 
prospectively or retrospectively, through Christ, 
‘in other words for applying His merits to man. 
Of course they were; but were either of them 
‘Means appointed in an exclusive sense? To 
those placed within reach of either, and delibe- 
-Yately refusing to avail themselves of either, 
few would think it reasonable that other means 
should. be supplied. From all excluded from 
either, through no fault of their own, surely 
some provision must have been made by Him, 
from whose prescience their case could not have 
been hid, From whatever benetits were derived 
from circumcision all women were designedly 
shut out by His ordinance; from whatever 
benefits either circumcision or baptism con- 
ferred, all infants were shut out, though born 
within reach of them, whom He called away too 
‘soon to be recipients of either. And to whose 
fault has it been due that so many countless 
millions, under the law and the Gospel alike, have 
‘gone to their graves in utter, but not therefore 
‘wilful, ignorance of both? Can any portion of 
those for whom Christ died equally with our- 
‘selves, be considered out of covenant with God, 
‘condemned neyer to have the option of avoiding 
the second death, though redeemed in point of 
fact by His blood? Principles of reason and 
“common sense, which have been accepted in 
other cases, cannot be refused extension to this. 
_“God has not tied His power to the sacraments,” 
in other words, God has bound Himself to confer 
grace through the sacraments, but has not bound 
Himself never to confer grace without them, 
says Peter Lombard more than once (Sent. iv. 
dist. 1d, and 4 e), quoting from St. Augustine, 
who found that “not only death endured for 
confessing Christ may supply lack ef baptism, 
but that faith and conversion of heart also may, 
where adverse circumstances make the celebra- 
tion of baptism impossible . . . where it is not 
contempt of religion, but necessity, that excludes 
the sacrament.” Elsewhere St, Augustine says, 
“JInvisible sanctification has been conferred 
before now, and received with profit by some, 


without the visible sacraments of their time” 


-(Quaest. in Levit. iii. 9, 84). 
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It is agreed on all 
hands that no positive grace was conferred by 
circumcision; and that down to Christian 


times, all who were justified, were justified by 


their faith alone (Lstius in Sent. iv. dist. I, 
§$ 27-30). Reason bronght out the meaning of 
Scripture, by being in general agreement with 
it upon this point. ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth,” said our Lord to Nicodemus (St. John 
ili. 8), in interpreting all that He had previously 
laid down about being “born again,” and 
paralleling the action of the Spirit in it by that 
of the wind, hence called baptismus Flaminis, in 
contradistinction. to the baptismi fluminis aut 
sanguinis (St. Thom. Sum. Theol. iii. quaest. 66, 
art. 11). St. Paul, too, writes in his first 
dogmatic epistle on justification by faith, “‘ We 
say that faith was reckoned to Abraham for 
righteousness. How was it then reckoned? 
When he was in circumcision or in uncircum- 
cision? Not in circumcision, but im wncir- 
cumeision” (Rom. iv. 9, 10). Agreeably with 
this, he gives, in his third and last epistle on the 
same subject, an indiscriminate list of all the 
saints beginning with Abel, who lived before 
Christ, and were justified solely by faith; 
having defined the believer at starting to be 
simply, the man who “believes that God is, and 
that He is a rewarder of those who diligently 
seek Him” (Heb, xi. 6). Millions might be 
sincere believers in this sense who had never 
heard of the Law or the Gospel either; the 
Spirit, “who bloweth where He listeth,” having 
scattered, as He passed unseen, the seeds of 
faith in their hearts. Whence St. Peter, in the 
opening sentence of his address to the household 
of the first Gentile convert to Christ, is inspired 
to say, “Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons; but in every nation he 
that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with Him” (Acts x. 34-5). Working 
righteousness may he predicated in all strictness 
of all who have been justified by faith—no 
matter to what race they belonged; no matter 
where, when, or how long or short a time they 
may have lived. But this, again, was only 
what St. Peter had been taught on the best 
authority to anticipate years before. For, in 
reply to another centurion, but in words in- 
tended more particularly for the bystanding 
Jews, our Lord had Himself said, “Verily I 
have not found so great faith, no! not in Israel. 
And I say unto you that many shall come from 
the east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven.” After such explicit language from 
Christ Himself, and recorded in a gospel ad- 
dressed especially to the Jews, how can we 
doubt that all through the ages of the Christian 
church the same gentle Spirit has been inces- 
santly blowing “ where He listeth,” and working 
for good among the countless multitudes, that, 
for no fault of their own, are strangers to the 
Gospel still; inspiring each soul responding to 
His overtures with saving faith, in proportion to 
its needs, and effacing in it by that invisible 
baptism, for applying to all the merits of Him 
who died for all, the guilt of the taint inherited 
by all from their parents (comp. Bp. Bull, Aol. 
pro Harm. § 111). To assert this is neither 
Solifidianism, nor Universalism. On the same 
principle, those who were to be removed soonest 
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froin this life would be soonest visited by Him. 
No infant of a single hour in any part of the 
world would be passed over. The good seed 
sown here would be matured under more favour- 
able conditions elsewhere without fail. Visible 
sacraments, where they cannot be had, are 
plainly not indispensable for the removal of 
original sin through Christ. But for the con- 
troversy raised by Pelagius, St. Augustine would 
never have asserted they were. 


5. GRACE, 


Nothing need be added here to what has been 
already said on this head (Vol. Il. 719, art. 
GRACE) except relatively to 


6. FREE-WILL, 

Now, free-will and grace being both recognised 
factors in the scheme for the salvation of man 
set forth in Holy Scripture, we should consider 
ourselves barred from representing the action of 
either to the prejudice, and still more to the 
exclusion of the other. That is to say, no view 
of either should be permitted, that would impair 
their harmonious co-existence. That these 
bounds have been overpassed in modern times is 
no secret, and Dr. Mozley charges even St. 
Augustine with making grace irresistible— 
thereby destroying free-will. In other words, he 
construes a subtle distinction of his in that 
Sense (pp. 160-8). But, surely, St. Augustine 
should be allowed, in preference, to explain 
himself. Three years before his death, a.D. 427, 
he wrote thus (De Correp. et G.c. 1): “Ac per 
hoc et desiderare ausilium gratiae, initium 
gratiae est. Liberum itaque arbitrium, et ad 
malum e¢ ad bonum faciendum, confitendum est 
nos habere: sed in malo faciendo, liber est quis- 
que justitiae servusque peccati: in bono autem 
liber esse nullus potest, nisi fuerit liberatus ab 
Eo, qui dixit: ‘Si vos Filius liberaverit, tunc 
vere liberi eritis.’ Nec ita, ut cum quisque 
fuerit a peccati dominatione liberatus, jam non 
indigeat sui Liberatoris auxilio: sed ita potius, 
ut ab Ilo audiens—‘Sine me nihil potestis fa- 
cere ’—dicat Ei et ipse: ¢ Adjutor meus esto, ne 
derelinqguas me.”’” What can be plainer in 
language, or more Christian in tone ? The first 
act, whereby the assistance of grace is desired, 
is an act of free-will on the part of man; by 
the next, which is an act of God, grace is 
bestowed, whereby the will is set free; by the 
third more grace is petitioned for on the part of 
man, to co-operate with each act of the will now 
free to do right. Practically, no doubt, the 
influences of Divine grace instil themselves into 
the heart willing to receive them with so much 
tenderness and persuasiveness, as to exercise 
resistless power over the will; yet it is only 
resistless, as‘not being irresistible. For the will 
having asserted its own freedom in assenting to 
them, goes along with them rejoicing at each 
step, and surrendering itself more completely to 
them, as it becomes conscious of their increase, 
But such is not the case with all hearts by any 
means. Innate propensities, resulting from 
heterogeneous causes, peculiar to each case, dif- 
ferentiate widely between man and man. Some 
will readily sacrifice everything in this world 
and the next to the gratification of a single 
unlawful appetite, that takes such possession of 
them as absolutely to deprive them of free-will 
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for some time at least. For them heaven 
possesses no attractions, nor hell any cause for 
alarm. ‘They have inflicted judicial blindness 
upon themselves by a series of long-continued 
acts, disapproved by their conscience. Others ab- 
horring the promptings of their lower nature 
from childhood, pant thirstily for the faintest 
whisper of the Spirit to their inner man, and 
are raised out of themselves at every fresh 
sound of His voice. To live to Him is a privi- 
lege for which they can never be thankful 
enough, and would gladly pay any price to get 
secured to them and enlarged. “Thus the in- 
tention on the part of God in bestowing grace is 
everywhere the same ; but its effects on different 
minds are so widely dissimilar, that we are per- 
plexed to reconcile them. In some cases it 
seems as though it could never have been really 
bestowed; in others, as though it had been 
irresistible, and never could fail. The simple 
truth is that the grace purchased for man by 
Christ will have been offered to all in some form 
before this world ends, on the same terms. It 
has neither been withheld from any, nor has it 
ever been forced upon any ; but it has systemati- 
cally been increased or diminished, according to 
its acceptance or non-acceptance by the indi- 
vidual in each case. “For unto every one that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance” 
(St. Matt. xxv. 29), but “whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he 
seemeth to have ” (St. Luke viii. 18). Now this 
is a principle which is not in any sense peculiar 
to grace; but one which is thought just, and 
acted upon in all lands, and in all affairs of the 
world. There remains some little to be said 
about free-will in man, Dr, Mozley asserts 


. 30) “that alone to be a genuine doctrine of 
P. g 


free-will, which maintains such a free-will in 


man, as is inconsistent with our idea of Divine 


power.” Genuine or not, this doctrine cannot 
be said to be founded on fact. St. Augustine 
came much nearer the truth when he said that 
the will of the Omnipotent invariably triumphed, 
whatever happened, and whichever side human 
wills took (Enchirid. c. 100-2). “Illa enim 
voluntas,” says the Master of the Sentences in 
epitomising him, “semper impletur aut de nobis, 
aut a nobis—De nobis impletur—licet non 
implemus Eam—quando peccamus. A nobis 
impletur, {quando bonum facimus ” (lib. i. dist. 
47). His will is equally fulfilled in punishing 
the sinner and rewarding the just, though it is 
no part of His will that any should commit sin. 
But St. Augustine pushed his case too far when 
he represented it as incompatible with omnipo- 
tence that any should have the power of resisting 
grace. For God in creating man ordained that 
his will should be free; and Christ in redeeming 
man provided for his recovering that freedom, 
which he had partially lost, entire, through the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost. His free-will 
therefore could not well have been restored, to 
be over-ridden in the same breath. Sin it was 
which had caused him that partial shipwreck of 
the freedom of his will, which Christ became 
man to restore. But sin is no creation of God; 
it is not a substance, it is incapable of being 
classed under any species in the world of nature 
(comp. Mozley, pp. 171, 232-3, 271, and seq.). 


It is, in every conceivable case, the creation of a. 
perverse will, of a will disobedient to some 


7 


‘laws as God with His. 
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general or special law of the Power who made 
the world. 
world; how it has been perpetuated in the 


This is how sin entered into the 


world ever since ; how it continues in the world 
still. It began in the self-determining will of a 
creature. It will only cease when the self- 
determining will of every creature shall have 
been brought into complete harmony with 
Divine law again. For sin carries with it its 
own punishment in every case, by making the 
will a slave to it, whose creation it is. Thus the 
will that has committed sin is no longer free to 
that extent. Its disobedience recoils upon itself. 


The consequences of original and actual sin, too, 


though widely differing in extent, are congener 
mm kind. Though unnatural themselves, they 
are the natural effects of disobedience to law. 
“ Peccatum est factum, vel dictum, vel concupi- 
tum contra legem aeternam, Lex vero aeterna 
est ratio Divina, vel voluntas Dei: ordinem 
naturae conservari jubens; perturbari vetans.” 
(St. Aug. c. Faust. xxii. 275; on which see St. 
Thom. Aq. 1™-2%, q. Ixxi., art. 6 ad 24™,) 
Human free-will must be considered in strict- 
ness as we find it in man, and in man it never 
was, or was intended to be beyond that of a 
‘creature formed as man is. His own constitu- 
tion, therefore, dictated limits to his free-will, in 
many ways from the first. His conscience should 
have been always supreme in him as regards 
duty, and his reason as regards knowledge. By 
a wanton act of disobedience he burst away from 
both at the Fall, and has inherited in each suc- 
cessive generation the consequences of that 
rebellion ever since. Those consequences Christ 
purchased for him—but only purchased for him 
by discharging them in His own person—the 
means of extirpating gradually through grace. 
Should he neglect to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him, the bondage to which 
he subjected himself by rebelling against the 
Jaws of his constitution must, with all its con- 
sequences, remain his for ever. He knows (1) 
that his free-will is confined strictly to things 
within his power, and is, even in these, con- 
stantly swayed by mixed motive, and deterred 
by circumstances from choosing what it would 
have preferred, had it felt itself perfectly free, 
but is powerless to alter the laws without him, 
as well moral as physical, in any respect with im- 
punity. He knows (2) that he cannot exchange, 
for others that he might prefer, the general 
qualifications of his own mind or body with 
which he was born. He knows (3) that his own 
free-will is limited in action to what concerns 


himself, that he cannot attempt anything in 


opposition to the free-wills of his fellow-men 
without counting the cost, and that men are 
just as likely to resent interference with their 
His own reason and 
conscience, therefore, between them should teach 
him that perfect freedom of the will in a crea- 
ture can only consist with perfect obedience to 
the known laws of his Creator, and that for 
every creature destined for a probationary state, 


‘like himself, no condition could be conceived 
_ more natural or more fair than his own, namely, 
_ that with reason and conscience given him for 

guides at his birth, he should be left perfectly 


free to decide for himself both what he should 


do and what he will do; and this is precisely 
_ the condition in which every man may, if he 
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will, occupy through Christ by grace. As 
Christ Himself told the Jews, “If the Son, 
therefore, shall make you free, ye shail be free 
indeed” (St. John viii. 36), and as His apostle 
told the Gentiles, “ Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty ” (2 Cor. iii. 17). 
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7. VOCATION. 


On this point, “we shall have no difficulty,” 
says Calvin (/nst. iii. 24, 8), “in understanding 
those words of our Lord about the many called 
and the few chosen, if we will only bear in mind 
that vocation is twofold: (1) universal, whereby 
God invites all by a call addressed to their out- 
ward ears, namely, through the preaching of 
His word by man ; and (2) special, in which He 
speaks to them by His Spirit in their hearts.” 
According to the first of these—which the Jesuit 
Cornelius 4 Lapide praises Calvin (ad Joc.) for 
connecting with Rom. xi. 29, and of which, in 
spite of the multitudes on whom it is thrown 
away in each case, the apostle there says 
pointedly, that it is “without repentance” on 
the part of God—the Jews were called under the 
Law, and the Gentiles under the Gospel. In 
this sense vocation includes both bad and good, 
and as often, probably, fails as succeeds in its 
purpose, and therefore contrasts rather than 
corresponds with election, being only the first 
step to it in a limited number. For thousands 
of Jews under the Law, and millions of Chris- 
tians under the Gospel, have proclaimed their 
doom openly to the world beforehand by their 
ungodly lives. Of such St. Peter has said, “ It 
had been better for them not to have known the 
way of righteousness” (2 Pet. ii. 21); of such 
St. Paul despairs, “seeing they crucify to them- 
selves the Son of God afresh, and put Him to an 
open shame ” (Heb. vi. 6). 

Calvin, too, shrinks, as the logic of facts com- 
pelled him, from taking any more sanguine view 
of the effects of the vocation which ‘he calls 
“ special,” though “ hidden ” would have been a 
more correct name for it; as, to whatever 
extent he may have limited it in his own mind, 
it includes’ all plainly both before and since 
Christ, that have lived and died in ignorance, 
not caused by themselves, of any visible dispen- 
sation for applying His merits to man. Hach 
individual of this world-coeval, world-coexten- 
sive class, was born with the same reason and 
conscience, and had the same witness of God in 
the visible world, that the Gentiles had, of 
whom St. Paul writes in the first chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans; on each heart of this 
multitude, the Spirit “who bloweth where He 
listeth,”’ as our Lord gave Nicodemus to under- 
stand, has in all ages been free fo act; each 
must have, therefore, had it in his power, by 
opening his heart to that action at some period 
of his life, to have died in faith—such faith as is 
defined in Hebrews xi. 6. What numbers re- 
sponded to that action with alacrity, we may not 
even guess now; but if “ compulsion” was ever 
employed “ to jill” heaven “with guests,” we 
may well infer it was charity that dictated it, 
on behalf of those who lived on acorns “in the 
highways and hedges” (St. Luke xiv. 23), but 
who will finally “come from the east and the 
west in throngs, to sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven” 
(St. Matt. viii, 11), and oceupy the vacant places 
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of the children of the same that have been 
“cast out.” To these two classes a third, so far 
as words go, might have been joined, namely, 
those designated “the called according to His 
purpose (xaTd mpdbeow)” by St. Paul, did not 
the context and the outcome of his argument in 
the next chapter shew that “the elect” are 
there meant, of whom presently. 


8. JUSTIFICATION, 

Which, owing to the controversies raised 
about it in modern times requires going into 
with extra fulness. First as to the word— 
anglicised from the Latin “ justificatio °—which 
may have been coined by Tertullian, as he often 
employs its cognates. Speaking of the passages 
in the Epistle to the Romans left untouched 
by Marcion, he says, “‘ Monet justificatos ex fide 
Christi, non ex lege pacem habere” (c. Mare. y. 
13); quoting the parable of the Publican and 
Pharisee, he says, “alterum reprobatum, alterum 
justificatum descendisse” (i. iv. 36). By com- 
paring two more passages (i). ii. 19, with ad Uz. 
8), we find he makes “ justificare = juste facere,” 
shewing it was the forensic sense that he at- 
tached to them, of “doing justice” to a person, 
either by condemning or acquitting, agreeably 
with the Greek verb d:xaidw, so often used by 
St. Paul, which was also the sense given to it in 

-numerous charters and constitutions of the 
middle ages (v. Du Cange, s. ».). Similarly, 
St. Augustine, referring to the versions of the 
Old Testament, current in his time previously to 
the Vulgate says, ‘“Justificationes sane Latini 
interpretes eas esse dixerunt, quae Graeci dicoud- 
Hara appellant ” (Quaest. in Lxod. ii. 95). And no 
doubt his own frequent employment of this word 
in the singular number was suggested to him. by 
finding it in the Latin versions of the New Testa- 
ment, also then current, from which he quotes, 
But, on the other hand, when he asks, ‘‘ Quid est 
justificare ?” and then replies, “ Justum facere ” 
(Serm. cexcii. § 6), and again “ quid est aliud jus- 
tificati, quam justi facti ?” (De Spir. et Lit. § 45) 


taking facere not in the sense of doing, but of 


“making,” he was adventuring a bold gloss of 
his own, determined entirely by the mere form 
of the Latin word, without reference to the 
Greek for which it stood, but which settled at 


once and for ever the theological meaning of 


that Latin verb and its cognates for the Western 
church. Thus Becau, one of the ablest Jesuit 
controversialists of the 17th century, says, 
without hesitation, as if admitted by all, “ Jus- 
tificatio nihil aliud est, quam mutatio, qué quis 
ex impio seu peccatore fit justus” (Manual, 
i. 16). Nor was it till the middle of the same 
century that attention was first called by our 
own bishop Bull to the astounding fact, that the 
Greek verb dixavody and its cognates, which had 
long been classical before they became theologi- 
-cal, had a different meaning almost invariably 
throughout the New Testament from what had 
been assigned uno ore, from the 5th century 
downwards, to their received Latin equivalents ; 
in short that Rey. xxii. 11—assuming the re- 
ceived reading to be the correct one—was a 
Solitary case where diccodc@a = justum fiert, 
and not justum censeri, which it meant every- 
-where else (Harm. Apost. i. 6). So far, then, 
on the origin and the meaning attached to the 
_Latin term, to which the little discussion there 
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was of the subject in patristic times was confined, — 
not by any means that there was no generally 
received doctrine respecting it in the collective 
church. Perhaps the clearest statements of it 
are to be found in the earliest fathers—St. 
Clement of Rome, St. Ignatius, and St. Irenaeus 
—already quoted under another head. [Farru.] 

It may be summed up in afew words. Justi- 
fication was, according to them, an act of grace 
on the part of God; Who justifies man—that is, 
accounts him righteous, and purged from sin, 
not for any deserts of his own, but solely for the 
merits of Christ, Who died for him, on condition 
of his accepting salvation through Christ, and 
ever after abiding in Christ. In default of the 
first it would not issue, in default of the second 
it might be cancelled at any moment. But on 
his assenting, his regeneration was accomplished 
for him by the Holy Ghost in due course, subject 
only to his power of saying “no” to it at each 
stage. Faith was the first of inward gifts, and 
baptism the first of outward ordinances for 
effecting his new birth and union with Christ in 
the same breath. Other virtues and other means 
of grace followed, in proportion to his willing- 
ness to receive them, and turn them to the best 
account he could, Christ making up for the rest. 
Thus it was all done, in every case where it was 
done, by God, for the sake of His Son, and by 
gift of His Spirit. The whole Trinity was a 
party to it in conferring it; man was a party 
to it only by accepting it, and co-operating with 
it sincerely to the best of his power. The 
faith by which he believed in Christ was his 
only by gift; the good works that were the 
fruits of his faith were the fruits of the 
Spirit in the first instance, which, in answer to. 
prayer, he got strength from above to perform ; 
in the sacrament of baptism it was not man who 
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gave, but men who received the Holy Ghost ; 


“In nullo gloriandum, quandd nostrum nihil 
sit,” and the correlative to it: “In Deum solum 
fidendum, et in Ipso gloriandum,” as St. Cyprian 
says (Test. iii, 4 and 10). Holding this prin- 
ciple warmly and thoroughly, the fathers were 
comparatively not careful how they expressed it. 
themselves, nor again jealous of any merely 
verbal inconsistencies about it in others ; least of 
all, copious in distinguishing between instru- 
mental and efficient, meritorious and formal, 
causes in this joint but disparate work of God 
and man. Yet any false doctrine connected with 
the action of either would have been discovered 
and disowned by them in a trice, with as’ much 
recoil as St. Augustine professes, on first be- 
coming acquainted with the notions of Pelagius 
on original sin, “I was perusing,” he says, “a 
few days ago, certain writings of Pelagius, a 
holy man as I am told, and a Christian of no 
moderate standard, containing some short com- 
ments on the epistles of St. Paul, and among 
them I found @ propos to Rom. y. 12, the argu- 
ment of those persons stated, who deny the 
existence in infants of original sin, an argument 
which I confess not to have refuted as yet in any 
of my voluminous works, simply from never 
having dreamt that anybody could have enter- 
tained or given vent to it” (De Pecc. Mer. et 
Rem. iii. i.). Further on, he adds: “ When this 
first began to be disputed I know not, but this 
I do know, viz. that even St. Jerome, who still 
lives, devoted to ecclesiastical studies, and in 
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high repute for the learning and labour he 
brings to bear on them, unhesitatingly takes 
this doctrine for his standpoint in deciding 
various questions which he has to solve. For 
instance, when he comes to that passage of the 
prophet Jonah (iii. 5), in which even children are 
stated to have been forced to fast. ‘It was to 
begin,’ he says, ‘from the eldest, and go down 
to the youngest. For there is nobody without 
sin, be he but one day old, or numbers of years. 
For if the stars are not cleanin the sight of God, 
how much more are not the worm, and corrup- 
tion, and they to whom the sin of Adam has 
descended by inheritance.’ Could we, without 
difficulty, put the question to this most learned 
man, how many commentators on the. holy 
Scriptures in either tongue, how many writers 
on Christian controversies, would he produce, 
who never held a different doctrine since the 
Christian church began, never received a differ- 
ent doctrine from their predecessors, never 
handed down a different doctrine for generations 
unborn?” (Jb, c. 6). Both St. Augustine and 
St. Jerome must have said precisely the same 
thing of “justification,” had it been assailed in 
their time. Yet they so far differed in their 
own incidental allusions to it, that St. Jerome 
in arguing against the Pelagians, adhered 
strictly to the teaching of the earliest fathers, 
with whose language he was critically ac- 
quainted. St. Augustine innovated upon them 
in some respects from not understanding their 
Janguage. 

Their doctrine shall now be given in their 
own words. St. Clement of Rome, to whom 
reference has been already made, requires a 
little elucidation, partly from having been mis- 
translated by his standard editor, and partly 

_ from having expressed himself at times so as to 
meed harmonising. ‘This is his fullest state- 
ment: “We, then, having been called through 
His good) purpose in Christ Jesus, are justified, 

‘not through ourselves, nor through our own 
wisdom .... nor work done by us in up- 
rightness of heart, but through faith: through 
which Almighty God justified all that ever 
were (justified) since the world began” (Zp. 
i. 32). Coteler makes him say here: “ Non per 
nos ipsos justi efficimur.... sed per fidem, 

per quam cunctos qui unquam justi fuerunt, 
justificavit Deus omnipotens.” This, we repeat, 
is not rendering but glossing upon. the Greek 
yerb, as St. Chrysostom says on Rom, viii. 33: 
_ “He wrote not, ‘God that remits sins,’ but 
- 4God that justifieth ; which was far greater. 
For when the sentence of the judge—and such a 
judge too—declares one righteous, what count 
fis made of the accuser? .... For God both 

' chose and justified us—yea, marvel of marvels! 
—justified through the slaying of His Son . . .” 
‘And Theodoret (ib.):—‘ God that justified—in 

other words, that declared them righteous.” 

And St. Basil, on Rom. vi. 7; “that is, dis- 
charged, freed, purged from all sin” (de Bapt. 
i. 2,15). Again, the prominence which is here 
given to faith must be construed side by side 
with two strong expressions elsewhere: “ justi- 
fied by works and not by words” (ib. 30); and 

“charity covereth a multitude of sins” (id. 49). 
 Itis perfectly consistent with both, The faith 


here contemplated is proved by the context to 


be not our own, but a divine gift; and works 
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that are the fruit of it; and charity, planted in 
us by the same Hand as faith —“ charity ” 
which he describes as being “in Christ ” (¢b.) 
—are naturally sharers in its prerogatives. 
One more passage completes his meaning. On 
Ps. cxviii, 19, “Open me the gates of right- 
eousness, that I may go into them, and give 
thanks unto the Lord,” he says: “‘ Many gates 
having been opened, that in righteousness and 
that in Christ, is the same: into which all the 
blessed having entered and made straight their 
path, perform all things in holiness and right- 
eousness without fear... . ” (ib. 48). Union 
with Christ alone secures permanence for their 
faith and love: neither are safe, neither avail 
for our justification, except so far and as long 
as we are one with Him. As St. Chrysostom 
observes (on Phil. iii. 9), “It is well said, ‘not 
having my own righteousness ;’ not that which 
I acquired through toil and labour, but that 
which I found from grace ... and what is 
this? that which is from the faith of God; in 
other words, which has also been given from 
God; at once the righteousness of God, and a 
gift whole and complete. For the gifts of God 
far exceed in measure the poorness of our best 
achievements.” And Theodoret, on Rom. iv. 4: 
“The righteousness which is of faith is a gift of 
the God of all things.” and St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, first, on 2 Cor. v. 21: “Him who never 
sinned He made to suffer all the penalties of the 
most determined sinner, that He might declare 
righteous us who have accepted faith in Him .. . 
For we have been justified from before God and 
the Father, not by works in righteousness that 
we have done ourselves, but according to the 
greatness of His mercy, through faith which is 
in Christ ;” second, on Is.x xviii. 22: ‘“ What are 
the things thus consummated and concise? 
The preaching of the Gospel, the grace which 
is through faith, justification which is in Christ, 
sanctification which is through the Spirit... .” 
third, ib. on vy. 26-9: “As it was not possible 
for man to be justified in law, the only begotten 
Word of God appeared with a consummated and 
concise thing in His hands for our acceptance— 
viz. the justification which is in faith... .” 
Finally, St. Chrysostom on St. John xv. 1: “He 
saith not that the root enjoys the care of the 
husbandman, but the branches; and the root is 
introduced for no other purpose than that they 
may learn that they can work nothing without 
His power; and that they ought to be united 
with Him by faith, as the branch with the vine 
.... the abiding in the root is that which 
makes the branches to be fruit-bearing :” or, as 
St. Augustine interprets the same passage for 
the West: “ Ita quippe in vite palmites, ut viti 
non conferant, sed inde accipiant, unde vivant: 
ita vero vitis est in palmitibus, ut vitale ali- 
mentum subministret iis, non sumat ab iis. Ac © 
per hoc et manentem in se habere Christum, et 
manere in Christo, discipulis prodest utrumque, 
non Christo. Nam praeciso palmite, potest de 
viva radice alius pullulare: qui autem prae- 
cisus est, sine radice non potest vivere”’ (in Joh. 
Ev. Tr. \xxxi., repeated by Prosper; Sent. 368, 
and Conc. Arausic. ii. can. 24), 

Three more sets of passages remain to com- 
plete their teaching. 1. Where they speak of 
baptism in almost as strong terms as faith ; but 
these passages are by comparison few and far — 
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between, though at the same time they would 
be repudiated by none. St. Clement has nothing 
explicit, for instance, to this effect, though he 
refers to the sanctification that follows on bap- 
tism in his salutation; nor St. Basil either, 
though he composed a tract on baptism. But 
when we come to commentators, we find St. 
Chrysostom explaining Rom. viii. 30: “ justified 
through the laver of regeneration;” and Theo- 
doret (%.)— justified through baptism ;” and 
Primasius (ib.) speaking for the Latin church— 
. “justificantur per baptismum ;” Theodoret, 
again, on Rom. iv. 25: “Through His resurrec- 
tion we get the starting-point of our justifica- 
tion, and by being buried with Him in baptism 
we receive the remission of our sins.” And St. 
Chrysostom on Rom. vi. 3: “What the cross 
and tomb were to Christ, that baptism is to us.” 
And St. Cyril of Jerusalem to his catechumens, 
in the same spirit: “You went down into the 
water dead in sins, you ascend quickened in 
righteousness ” (Cat. iv. 12). Only two chapters 
earlier he had said: “If any receive not bap- 
tism, he attains not to salvation: the martyrs 
alone excepted, who without that water receive 
the kingdom.” From these two passages it might 
be inferred St. Cyril placed baptism a long way 
before faith. But in a still earlier chapter he 
says, speaking of Cornelius: “Peter came to 
him, and the Holy Ghost fell on them that 
believed, and they spake with tongues and pro- 
phesied. Then, after they had received this 
grace, the Scripture goes on to say, that Peter 


commanded them to be baptized in the name of 


the Lord Jesus; that the soul haying been 
regenerated through the faith, the body might 
be a sharer of the grace through the water ” 
(6. § 4). And in his fifth lecture, which is on 
faith, he says of Abraham: “He was not justi- 
fied by works alone, but by faith too. For 
though he did many things well, he was never 
called the friend of God till such time as he 
believed, and every work of his had been made 
perfect according to faith . . . . as he therefore 
was justified, do you be justified also” (§ 5). 
The Fathers knew very well that justification 
by faith was a doctrine that originated, not with 
St. Paul, but with Christ Himself, whose com- 
forting farewell to those cured by Him was 
habitually : “Go thy way, thy faith hath saved 
or hath made thee whole ”—that faith, indeed, 
_ which His Spirit instilled, but which they, by 
accepting, had made their own—that faith 
which His Spirit offers to all men in all ages of 
the world as a means—having no other means 
within their reach—of justifying, or making all 
sharers of His merits by whom it is accepted. 

2. Where good works are described as indis- 
pensable consequents on justification. For in- 
stance, St. Chrysostom on Rom. viii. 4: “For 
that which was the righteousness of the law. . . 
Christ has accomplished this-for thee. Be not a 
betrayer, then, of so great a gift, but constant 
in preserving this goodly treasure. For here he 
shews thee that the font is not enough to insure 
salvation to us, unless after the font we shew a 
life worthy of the gift we get there... .” 
And, again, on Rom, iii. 31: “But inasmuch as 
after this grace, by which we were justified, 
there is also need of a life suited to it, let us 
_ exhibit a zeal worthy of the gift... .” And 
Theodoret (4.) on the last -verse of chap. iy.; 
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“Having shewn how Abraham became possessed 
of the righteousness of faith, lest careless livers 
should deem themselves dispensed from the 
practice of virtue’on that account, as though 
faith sufficed for their justification, he appends 
some necessary remarks on nrewals, and says... . 
Faith indeed gave you remission of sins, and 
declared you blameless and righteous through 
the laver of regeneration, still it behoves you 
to keep the peace which you have made with 
God.” And St. Basil (de Bapt. ii. 2): “He that 
has been truly baptized into the death of Christ, 
as the apostle says .... has engaged in a cove- 
nant of the strictest kind to follow the Lord in 
all things: in other words, to live wholly for 
Goda. Fan7” 

3. Where the righteousness even of the bap- 
tized and faithful is admitted to be, per se, but 
imperfect and incomplete. Perhaps Origen, who 
has not been quoted hitherto, because not extant 
in Greek, is fullest on this point, and therefore 
beyond mistranslation. “Et hic ergo quod 
dixit: ‘Non justificabitur in conspectu Tuo 
omnis vivens.’ Non hoe sentiri yoluit, quod 
non justificabitur omnis yiyens: sed in conspectu: 
Tuo, hoc est, Dei, non justificabitur. Quantum- 
vis enim quis justus, quantumyis sanctus sit, 
non solum inter homines, sed et in supernis 
atque eminentioribus creaturis, ad compara- 
tionem Dei certum est eum justificari non posse 
- - Nullus inventus est nisi solus Agnus de 
tribu Juda, qui justificatus est in conspectu Dei 
. . . . Omnis autem creatura ex comparatione in- 
feriorum justificatur ... .” (In Rom. lib. iii. 2). 
He adds further on: “Potest adhuc et alio modo 
explanari quod dixit—‘non est justus quis- 
quam ’—vel quod ait, ‘Non justificabitur in 
conspectu Tuo omnis vivens,’ quia donee quis 
vivit in corpore, justificari non potest, nec pro- 
nunciari justus: sed cum exierit de corpore . . .” 
It is a magnificent remark of St. Augustine, 
squaring with this last interpretation, that the 
whole church militant makes a daily confession 
of sins in the Lord’s Prayer (De Civ. Dei, xix. 27), 
and it may be added that in point of fact no 
saint in her calendar was ever canonised while 
alive; and this was always his own doctrine. 
“ Justus et justificans non est nisi Deus,” as he 
writes to Boniface: “Absit ut guisquam nos- 
trum ita se justum dicat, ut aut suam justitiam 
velit constituere: id est, quasi a seipso sibi 
datam .... aut sine peccato se esse jactare 
audeat in hae vita” (Zp. elxxxy. 37). And still 
more strongly, that of his more learned contem- 
porary St, Jerome, whose words may well pass 
for a landmark, as they were penned against the 
Pelagians: “ Zunc ergo justi sumus, quando 
nos peccatores fatemur: et justitia nostra non 
ex proprio merito, sed ex Dei consistit miseri- 
cordia .... et haec hominis summa est justitia, 
quidquid potuerit habere virtutis, non suum 
putare esse, sed Domini qui largitus est ” (Cont. 
Pelag. i. 13). _ This is, in a few words, the whole 
patristic doctrine on justification finely resumed. 

It was this doctrine, substantially, that was 
upheld also by St. Augustine, though amid 
some peculiarities which deserve notice. First, 
that owing to his slender acquaintance with 
Greek, he made dicaody practically synonymous 
with a@yid¢ew. This misconception of his was 
the parent of endless confusion in the Latin 
church. In him it was made plausible by the 
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circumstances of his controversy with Pelagius. 
For Pelagius having denied original sin, almost 
the first point on which they joined issue was 
the necessity for baptism. And in baptism, 
both the death unto sin, and the new birth unto 
righteousness, far from being merely declara- 
tory, expressed radical changes in each case. 
From this point of view, then, he may be said 
to have confused justification with regeneration. 
“Justus ex Deo, non ex homine, nascitur: 
quoniam renascendo, non nascendo, fit justus,” 
as he maintained against Julian (Op. Imp. ‘iii. 51). 
Next, in one of his earliest treatises against 
Pelagianism, addressed a.p, 412 to Marcellinus, 
he allows himself to say, “ Justificatio ex fide 
impetratur” (de Spir. et Lit, c. xxix.), which, as 
he still leant to the opinion that this faith was 
in part our own, hardly fell short of giving 
Pelagius right. He calls it himself “errorem 
meum” in his latest work, a.p. 429 (de Praed. 
ce. iii.). But his own latest conclusion on this 
point is: “Tutiores igitur vivimus, si totum 
Deo damus : non autem nos Illi ex parte, et nobis 
ex parte committimus” (de Persev. ¢. vi.): on 
the part assigned to faith in justification by St. 
Paul: “Ex fide ideo dicit justificari hominem, 
non ex operibus ; quia ipsa prima datur, ex qua 
impetrentur cetera, quae proprié opera nuncu- 
pantur, in quibus juste vivitur” (De Praed. 
¢. vil.) ; on good works done by justified man, 
and their reward: “Dona sua coronat Deus, non 
merita tua (De Grat. et Lib. Arb. c. vi.); and 
“Debetur, inquam, bona merces operibus 
hominum bonis; sed non debetur gratia, quae 
homines bonos operatur ex malis” (Op. Imp. c. 
Jul. i. 133) or, as Prosper alters it: “quae 
praecedit, ut fiant” (opera bona, Sent. 299). 
Several of these passages, and others to the 
same effect, were collected from St. Augustine 
by Prosper for his Sentences, and by Gennadius 
for his Zcclesiastical Dogmas, besides inspiring 
the canons of the councils of Milevis, a.p. 416, 
and Orange, A.D. 529 (Mansi, iv. 325; and viii. 
711), and hence the confusion in the Western 
mind, already noticed, respecting justification to 
this day, The council of Milevis, for instance, 
at which St. Augustine was present, says in its 
_ third canon, which is the twenty-eighth dogma 
with Gennadius: “Item placuit, ut quicunque 
dixerit gratiam Dei, in qua justificamur per 
Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum, ad solam 
remissionem peccatorum yalere, quae jam com- 
missa sunt, non etiam ad adjutorium ut non 
committantur, anathema sit”; where it is the 
grace received in baptism, by the operation of 
the Holy Ghost, which is really meant; described 
further in the fourth and fifth canons, and called 
expressly “gratia justificationis ” in the fifth. 
In this state the subject remained dormant till 
the 13th century, neither St. John Damascene 
nor Peter Lombard inviting attention to it in 
their respective works, till it was taken in hand 
_ by St. Thomas, who, following St. Augustine in 
‘distinguishing between operating and co-opera- 
ting grace, made justification an effect of the 
_ first (Sum. IL. i. quaest. 111 and 118). 
_ But this is to confound negative with positive 
- grace: cause with effect; justification with 
_ regeneration; the judicial act of the Father 
consequent on the death of Christ, with the 
descent of the Holy Ghost consequent on His 
_ ascension. Justification in the view of the 
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fathers, so far as they have expressed them- 
selves, precedes not merely co-operating but 
operating, grace ; and is the sine quad non to both, 
but equally conditional with both throughout 
on their acceptance by man. Hence the secret 
of its connexion with faith, baptism, and good 
works, in patristic literature, is, that they are 
the means employed, internal and external, by 
the Holy Ghost for giving effect to it in indi- 
viduals. Justification is accordingly stated in 
the fathers to be through faith at one time, 
through baptism at another, through good 
works at another, though most frequently, by a 
good deal, through faith. And for this plain 
reason, namely, that where baptism is out of the 
question, faith alone will suffice ; while baptism, 
on the contrary, by whomsoever administered, 
will never suffice for adults without faith. In 
the same way, there are numerous cases where 
faith will suffice without works; but no case 
where the best of works will suffice for salvation 
where faith is extinct. Yet neither in works, 
faith, nor baptism is the part played by man 
more than subordinate; the vitality (rd (wo- 
motdv) belonging to them all is the gift of the 
Holy Ghost ; union with Christ compensates for 
all imperfections in their reception by men; the 
sole contribution to them for which any credit 
can be taken for man is his consent. We cannot 
be reminded too frequently, that a gift is one 
thing and the application of a gift another. 
Christ purchased justifig¢ation for us all, but the 
Holy Ghost applies it to each of us, and not to 
all of us in the same way. “ Life,” says Hooker, 
“as all other gifts and benefits, groweth origi- 
nally from the Father: and cometh not unto us 
but by the Son: nor, by the Son, to any of us 
in particular, but through the Spirit” (H. P. v. 
66, 7). He has here simply translated St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, whose constant refrain it is. All 
the benefits flowing from the promise made to 
the woman were merited by Christ, but are 
supplied to us by the Holy Ghost, to whose 
action within us, be what it may, co-operation 
on our part is a sine quanon. Our justification, 
our sanctification, and our union with Christ, 
not one of these was purchased for man by the 
Holy Ghost, yet not one of them is supplied to 
us by Christ Himself. Christ merited them all, 
but it is the Holy Ghost who is charged in each 
case with their bestowal, and man is free to 
reject them all on their being offered to his 
acceptance; or, having accepted them, to 
trample them under foot in after life, and 
“account the blood of the covenant wherewith 
he was sanctified an unholy thing,” though the 
consequences of his act are portrayed in the 
same page (Heb. x. 26 et sq.) “Save your- 
selves” (a@Omre, the passive form in a middle 
sense, as both our Revised and Authorised Ver- 
sions correctly render) “from this untoward 
generation,” exclaimed St. Peter to his country- 
men on the day of Pentecost, as is stated in Acts 
ii. 40. And agreeably with his exhortations, we 
are told in the last verse of the same chapter, 


“The Lord added daily to the church such as 


were saving themselves” (rods awCopévous) ; 
which both versions alike fail to express. 


9, SANCTIFICATION. 
Which the council of Trent probably would 
not have confounded in its lengthy decree with 
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justification (Lep. vi. ed. Waterworth), had { that Holy Spirit touches is hallowed and trans- 


Greek been as well known to its picked theolo- 
gians as it is to most university men now. Yet 
it is just possible that a deeper cause underlies 
and influences Roman theology now, as then: 
namely, the breach established long since 
between it and primitive teaching on the special 
prerogatives of the Sanctifier. For it was the 
teaching of the universal church, for at least 
eight centuries, that the Holy Ghost came down 
from heayen to be the dispenser of all the bene- 
fits of the Incarnation to be had in the church 
at large: and to apply them, through the sacra- 
ments, to each individual soul desiring them; 
first, by regenerating the soul of each catechu- 
men in baptism, and secondly, by incorporating 
each regenerate soul with Christ in the Eucha- 
rist. The ancient church made no secret of her 
teaching on this vital point, in her public offices 
that have come down to us. For there was a 
special prayer, called "EmfxAnois, for invoking 
His presence and inviting His action, that was 
inseparable from her administration of baptism, 
confirmation, penance, the Holy Eucharist, the 
consecration of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
the anointing of the sick, the dedication of altars 
and churches, to say nothing of all those subjec- 
tive gifts and graces enumerated by St. Paul, 
and attributed expressly to}the Holy Ghost in 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians, which the 
church constantly prayed might be vouchsafed 
to her children. Professor Hoppe deserves all 
praise for his candid admissions (Die Epiflesis : 
Schaffhausen,{1864, 8vo.), but even his statements 
fall short of his subject. He, too, perhaps, had not 
observed that sanctification was never so much as 
considered, nor even named, except obiter, in the 
council of Trent, and that in its thirty-three 
canons on justification, the Holy Ghost is only 
twice named ; first in acknowledgment of “ His 
prevenient inspiration before baptism,” and next 
of “the charity ” which St.] Paul says is “shed 
abroad in our hearts” by Him (Rom. y. 5); 
while in the sixteen long chapters preceding them, 
He is again only named in connexion with the two 
subjective gifts ascribed to Him in the canons, and 
with baptism and penance amongst ordinances. 
Contrariwise the apostle writes to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. vi, 11), “ But ye were washed, but ye were 
sanctified, but ye were justified, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and in the Spirit of our God,” 
evidently distinguishing between justification 
and sanctification, and ascribing one to the Son, 
and the other to the Holy Ghost. And this, 
again, is his summing up in writing to the 
Romans (viii. 1 and 14), “There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit . . . . For as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
‘Christ redeemed us, justified us, on the cross. 
We are sanctified by the Holy Ghost in our 
hearts. In other words, though the whole 
Trinity planned the salvation of man, part of 
the scheme for effecting it was assigned to the 
Son, and part to the Holy Ghost. Nor must 
Their parts be reversed, any more than Their 
names, by man. St, Augustine (iSerm. viii. 13, 
ed. Ben.), speaking for the West, says: “Sancti- 
ficatio nulla divina et vera est, nisi ab Spiritu 
Sancto.” St. Cyril of Jerusalem, speaking for 
the East (Cat. xxii, 7), says, “Everything which 


formed.” 
10. ELecrion. 

But, in reality, the elect are neither more nor 
less than the predestinate, consisting of all those 
who, haying been called in Christ, and justified 
freely through Him, have neither refused to 
come, nor been afterwards wanting in diligence 
to make their calling and election sure. All 
men might have belonged to this class, had they 
pleased, to whatever race they belonged, and in 
whatever age they were born—whether aggre- 
gated to the Jewish or to the Christian churches 
or not, in life, so that they never had the option 
of belonging to either. As election was never 
in any case founded on personal merits, so neither 
was non-election ever decreed against any, but 
such as had personally rejected, or proved un- 
faithful to the oiler made to them by the Holy 
Ghost of all the benefits purchased by Christ for 
allin whatever form that offer may have been 
conveyed to each. For the mission of the Holy 
Ghost being to apply, without limit or stint, all 
those benefits to the redeemed of all ages in 
succession, His application of them to the mil- 
lions outside the Jewish and Christian churches, 
would widely differ from His application of 
them to the individuals composing those bodies; 
again, even they would be differentiated from 
each other on the same principle that would 
differentiate them from those outside their pale, 
namely, that “ unto whom much is given of him 
should much be required: and to whom men 
have committed much, of him would they ask 
the more” (St. Luke xii. 48), and again, “He 
that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
in much too” (ib, xvi. 10). Yet further, even 
“the unrighteous mammon” may prove the 
means of receiving numbers, using it aright, 
“into everlasting habitations” (ib. x. 9). 


11. Temporal Mission oF THE Hoty Guost. 


Turning back at this precise point, therefore, 
for a final survey of the entire subject of pre- 
destination, by the light thrown on it from what 
has been advanced on other subjects affecting 
the present and future condition of man, we find 
the remark forced on us, that this temporal 


mission of the Holy Ghost is the very point - 


which has hitherto received least attention from 
predestinarians, though they would probably be 
the last to question its relevancy. For the 
admitted end and object of His mission having 
been to apply the full benefits of the Redemp- 
tion to all willing to profit by it, to say that its 
application must be co-extensive with its inten- 
tion, is almost to waste words. To allow that 
Christ died for all, and yet maintain in the 
same breath that the Holy Ghost passes 
over any for whom Christ died, or, again, 
applies His merits unfairly, by not giving each 
the same option of profiting by them as his next 
neighbour or his deadliest foe, would surely be 
treason to those pointed assurances, “I will pray 
the Father, and He shall give you another Para- 
clete, that he may abide with you for ever.” It 
is an alter ego, surely. that is here promised; so 
that if One “came into the world to save 
sinners,” it is out of the question that any, 
being sinners, should be overlooked by the other. 
Only those who rejected His advances would be 
denied anything that He had to give; their 
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exclusion would be purely their own act in 
each and every case. Now, by the confession 


_ of all, it is He who washes away sin of every 
_ Kind, actual as well as original, in the sacra- 


ment of baptism; He who washes away post- 
baptismal sin afterwards in penitential tears; 
He who, before baptism by water was instituted, 
or wherever it cannot be had still, has never 
ceased to baptize, by breathing into the heart 
repentance and faith. Yet both the outward 
and inward baptism may be offered only to be 
refused, or, having been accepted, to have their 
effects marred and effaced ultimately by the 
workings of a perverse will. Again, “the un- 
clean spirit ” having been driven out of a man, 


May return, and finding the house from which 


he had been expelled empty, may resume pos- 
session of it with seven others more wicked than 
himself, making his abode there permanent 
(St. Matt. xii. 43-45), Jnidicial blindness is the 
penalty which is here symbolised, for it is 
added, “ Even so shall it be also unto this wicked 
generation.” St. John identifies them for us 
(xii. 37 and 39). “Though He had done so 
many miracles before them,.yet they believed 
not on Him.... Therefore they could not 
believe . St. Stephen, himself full of the 
Holy Ghost, assures us later, that overtures had 
been made by the Holy Ghost even to his perse- 
cutors, but resisted—“ Ye stiff-necked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears, ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do 
ye” (Acts vii. 51). And St. Paul, in a strong 
appeal to those since converted, like himself, 
“ Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith, ‘To-day, 
if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts’ 
- +... (Heb. iii. 7). Meanwhile the same 
blessed Spirit, repelled habitually by the Jew, 
was hard at work in hearts of the man of 


o- 


Ethiopia, treasurer to queen Candace (Acts 


_ threatened before. 
our guide we may be bold to say, that the Holy 


viii, 27), and of the Italian centurion at Caesarea 
(i. x. 1), with their good will, and therefore 
working with effect. The same grace that 
became by its acceptance, the saving of the 
Gentile, entailed by its non-acceptance, the con- 
demnation of the Jew. In other words, it was 
the unconstrained act of the individual in each 
case that decided his future. Putting the 
Scriptures out of sight, it is beyond us to con- 
ceive probation accomplished in any beings 


 endued with reason, unless the will is left free; 


while the scriptural dissuasives against resisting, 
tempting, grieving and quenching the Holy 
Spirit, taken in their obvious and natural sense, 
go far to prove that the Holy Ghost, in offering 
salyation through Christ to the individual, not 
merely presupposes, but upholds, and invests with 
enhanced solemnity, those fundamental laws of 


_ his present existence, which hold him account- 
able for his acts on earth, by making it an 


additional item in his probation, and the conse- 
quences of its rejection infinitely more momen- 
tous than any with which he had ever been 
Taking Scripture, then, for 


Ghost has been engaged, ever since the promise 


_ made to the seed of the woman, up and down 
_ the world, making overtures to all for whom 
Christ would in due course die; inspiring all 


breasts responding to His benign influence with 


saying faith, and gradually fitting them by a 
_ hidden process, to sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
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and Jacob, inthe kingdom of heaven, while 
discovering and eliminating all the corrupt and 
counterfeit members of the Jewish and Christian 
churches, whose defilements should exclude 
them from fellowship with the elect of those 
bodies in the church triumphant. For it belongs 
ex officio to Him, in the application of His 
spiritual tests, to search out of what stuff each 
heart is made, and thus to see that not only 
none should be excluded from heaven who would 
fain get in thither if they could, but that none 
should get in under false pretences. Here, then, 
we seem to be brought face to face with the 
only sin pronounced by the Saviour Himself to 
be beyond forgiveness, and characterised as sin 
against the Holy Ghost (St. Matt. xii. 32), 
probably what St. John calls with bated breath, 
“a sin unto death,” and past praying for (1 John 
vy. 16). Of this sin, again, we seem to have 
several degrees assigned, “ Resisting the Holy 
Ghost,” with which St. Stephen charges his 
persecutors and their forefathers (Acts vii. 51), 
would be the first of course; “ quenching Him,” 
against which St. Paul warns the Thessalonians 
(1 Thess. v. 19), another: wilful apostasy, 
described in two well-known passages of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (vi. 4-8 and x. 26-81), 
the worst of all. For such, it must be plain to 
everybody, “no more sacrifice for sin,” could be 
with any reason expected, nor any plea for 
mercy, consistently with immutable justice, 
sustained. 

Thus the temporal mission of the Holy Ghost,. 
estimated at its full proportions, at once and 
for ever negatives the doctrines of unconditional 
or absolute predestination, and of unconditional 
or absolute reprobation, in the same breath. 
For it precedes both, and determines both by its. 
success or failure. Its foreseen success dictated 
the one, and its foreseen failure the other, 
before time began, in the counsels of the Most 
High. Consequently, predestination viewed side 
by side with the temporal mission of the Holy 
Ghost, and interpreted by it, assumes a com- 
plexion that may be scanned without any mis- 
givings, as it is seen to include no more than 
its foreseen results, grounded on the report in 
due time to be supplied by Him of the souls 
that have accepted or rejected His offer made to 
each of them of all the benefits purchased for 
man by Christ under each dispensation, and out- 
side them both, a report to be definitively com- 
prised in two separate books—not to be opened 
before the judgment day—each commencing 
with time, and each receiving accessions to the 
end of time, and neither containing a single 
name that was not foreknown and predetermined. 
Hence, both the names in both, and the number 
of the names in both, cannot but be fixed and un- 
alterable, not that the course which human 
affairs would take was brought about in the 
least by its being infallibly foreknown, nor again 
that the destinies of a single moral agent were 
not the effect of his own personal act in accept- 
ing or rejecting salvation through Christ, be- 
cause predetermined. For if it would be im- 
pious to deny that the Son of God died for all 
men, and earnestly desired the salvation of all 
for whom He died, or that by His death ade- 
quate satisfaction was made for the sins, actual 
and original, of the whole race descended from 
Adam, if would surely be just as impious to 
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assert that any should have been predestined to 
everlasting exclusion from heaven, to whom the 
Holy Ghost, in the application of His merits to 
individuals, had not offered actual participation 
in them to each soul, on terms appreciable by it, 
and been refused. Faith, equally without the 
sacraments of the Christian church and the 
culture of modern times, appears thus onee more 
the polar star of all the souls under the Law, 
and before the Law, enumerated in the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whose 
sixth verse, defining it, supplies a test by which 
no human being either now, or at any previous 
time, could refuse to be tried. And reason alone 
would suggest that more should be required 
from those who haye received more, were Scrip- 
ture silent on this point, which it is not. 
Again, “‘he that hath, to him shall be given and 
he shall have abundance . . .” but, “ whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
which he seemeth to have . . .” whether in- 
tended or not to supply the rule, traces 
exactly the course observed by the Holy 
Ghost in bestowing grace. Predestination is 
but another word for election, based on this 
principle, and carried out in instalments on 
earth, but registered in the archives of heaven 
in advance, where its results have been always 
foreknown. 
To enumerate, or even to classify, the different 
~views taken of the subject of predestination 
“from St. Augustine downwards, would be nuga- 
tory, because neither St. Augustine, nor those 
~who followed him are consistent at all times 
~with themselves. Dr. Mozley (note 19 to p. 139) 
-eredits Hooker alone with three different views, 
founded upon St. Augustine, which he illus- 
trates by quotations. Then, in his next note, 
reviewing the controversy raised by Gottes- 
-chaleus, he says “a good deal of arbitrary 
_ adoption and arbitrary rejection of language on 
both sides, a good deal of reliance on distinc- 
tions without a difference, that is to say, on 
-words.” And, in his next, “I see no substantial 
- difference between the Augustinian and Thomist, 
and the Calvinist doctrine of ‘predestination.” 
Once more, further on in the ‘same note, we are 
told that “the same argument by which Pascal 
proves that the Thomists of the Sorbonne agreed 
in doctrine with the Jansenists, proves equally 
that the Jansenist or Augustinian agreed with 
the Calvinist.” It is needless to say that all 
~these positions are maintained with consummate 
skill, and illustrated with abundant extracts 
“from the writings of each school, and accom- 
‘panied, in another part of his work, by strictures 
von archbishop Laurence for not understanding 
them better (c. x. p. 280 et sq.). But the 
truth is, the Bampton Lecturer for A.D. 1865 
only concerned himself with the opinions of the 
Reformers in relation to Articles 9-18 of the 
Church of England, and in general his quotations 
from the schoolmen are derived from their 
writings, on which his remarks and learned 
notes may be studied with great profit. Chapters 
37-42 of the tenth book of the great work of 
Dr. Thomas Jackson traverse the same ground, 
with keen insight avoiding its pitfalls, Post- 
reformation opinions on the continent may be 
read summarised in Hagenbach’s Hist. of Doc- 
trines, §§ 244-52; or, again, in Blunt’s Theol. 
Dict., articles Calvinism, Sublapsarians, Solifi- 
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. dianism. Article Election brings out the doctrine 


of the Church of England on that head. A 
fuller insight into the “Doctrinal Differences 
between Catholics and Protestants” on these 
subjects will be found in the first four chapters 
of Moehler’s Symb., Robertson’s tr. Going 
back to St. Augustine, the views maintained by 
him found a warm defender in St. Prosper of 
Aquitaine, whose answers to the various objec- 
tions made to them by his countrymen may be 
read in vol. li. of the Patrol. Lat. of Abbé 
Migne. A tract of St. Fulgentius on predestina- 
tion follows in vol. lxy. of the same series, 
Another in the appendix to the works of Alcuin, 
vol. ci. Another by Amalus, vol. cxvi. Another 
by Florus, vol. cxix. Another by Ratramn, 
vol. cxxi., followed by the confession of Gottes- 
chaleus, and the three works of Remigius, bishop 
of Lyons, favourable to him in the same vol. 
For the strictures on him by archbishop Hinc- 
mar of Rheims we have to go to vol. cxxy. A 
tract of St. Anselm may be read in vol. clviii. 
p- 507, et-sq. This is a golden treatise, that 
might be studied with the utmost profit even 
now. All'the intervening pieces between it and 
that of St, Fulgentius are merely collections of 
passages from the fathers dovetailed. This is 
argued out on the grounds of Scripture and 
cammon sense, without reference to a single 
father. The four books of the Sentences by 
Peter Lombard are reprinted in vol. excii. of the 
same series, and book i. dist. 35, of this work 
furnished a text on predestination for the school-_ 
men, who followed him, to work out. Part i. 
9, 23, of the Summa Theol. of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, reprinted at the end of the same series, 
suppliedthem with afurthertext. A learned digest 
of their opinions may be seen in Estius, ad Sent. 
lib. i, dist. 40-48. Calvin rekindled, and stirred 
up fresh controversy by the views expressed in 
book iii. of his Instns. published A.D. 1536, on 
predestination and reprobation, making both 
unconditional and absolute—views which he 
defended afterwards in a separate tract. The 
council of Trent left the subject untouched. 
Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres, accordingly, 
by his work published in the next century, 
called Augustimus or the Doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine, nearly precipitated a schism between the 
Gallican and Roman churches, on the merits of 
which Dr. Mozley has been already cited, while 
the Calvinistic proclivities of Cyril Lucar, 
patriarch of Constantinople, which led to his 
deposition, were’ condemned afterwards in two 
synods of Constantinople, A.D. 1642-3, under the 
then patriarch Parthenius, and at Jerusalem, 
A.D. 1672, under Dositheus. (Kimmel’s ‘Lib, 
Symb. Hecl. Orient. Proleg. § 10; also Conf. 
Orthod. P. i. 9, 22-31; and Synod. Hier. c. i. 
contra ili.; with Dosith. Conf. Dec. iii.) 

On justification more particularly, see Maré- 
chal’s Concord. SS. Pat. supplemented by 
Schramm’s Analysis, Fessler’s Inst. Patrol., 
Huebner’s Hist. Ant. Dogm., Bull’s Harm. 
Apost., Waterland’s Summary View, Faber’s 
Primitive View, Newman’s Lectures, Moehler’s 
Symb. ¢. iii., Robertson’s tr., Waterworth’s 
Council of Trent, introd. xciii-cx. and p. 21—49,| 
bp. Harold Browne on Art. X.; Blunt’s Zheol.' 
Dict. sub v.; Kimmel, Dosith. Conf. Dec. XIII. 
Sylloge Confm. Oxon e Typ. Clar. 1827, under 
the heads given to it in each. (E. S. FR] 


PREPON 


PREPON, a disciple of Marcion, whose 
name has been preserved for us by Hippolytus 
(Ref, vii. 31). Hippolytus states that he was 
his own contemporary, that he was an Assyrian, 
and that he wrote a book in defence of his 
heresy inscribed to “ Bardesianes the Armenian ” 
(see Vol. I. p. 251). {G. S.] 


PRILIDAN, one of the three children mar- 
tyred with BapyLas (1). [Erononus.] (Tillem. 
iti. 404.) [C. HJ 


PRIMA, one of the martyrs with Da- 
TURUS (3) and SATURNINUS, A.D. 304. She is 
by some called Primaeva, her name being joined 
to that of the next woman on the list, Eva. Cf. 
Kalend. Carthag. iii. Kal. Sep. in Ruinartii Acta 
‘Sine. p. 694; cf. the acts on p. 410, 7. ¢. 

[G. T. S,] 


PRIMAERIUS, bishop of Nocera, to whom 
with other bishops Gregory the Great wrote in 
A.D. 598, requesting him to give the ex-prefect 
Gregorius the relics of certain saints for a 
basilica he was founding. (Zpp. ix. 25.) 

[F. D.] 


PRIMASIUS, bishop of Adrumetum, or 
Justinianopolis, in the Byzacene province of 
North Africa, He flourished in the middle of 
the 6th century, and exercised considerable in- 
fluence on the literary activity of the celebrated 
theological lawyer Junilius [Junrurus, t. iii. 
p. 534], who dedicated to him his Institutes, 
which spread the views of Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia in the west. Primasius first comes before 
us as sitting in a synod of his province in 541, 
the decrees of which are lost, and are now known 
only through Justinian’s decrees confirming 
them, as given in Baronius, Ann. 541, n. 10-12. 
He was sent to Constantinople in connexion with 

_ the controversy about the Three Chapters, about 
the year 551. He took part in the synod which 
pope Vigilius held against Theodore Ascidas, and 
_ was still in Constantinople during the session of 
_ the fifth general council, but took no part in its 
_ Meetings, notwithstanding repeated solicitations 
' (Mansi, ix. 199 sq.). He was one of the sixteen 
bishops who signed the Constitutum of pope 
Vigilius, May 14, 553. When, however, Vigilius 
accepted the decrees of the fifth council, Prima- 
‘Sius signed them also, According to the Chronic. 
Victor. Episc. Tunun. Migne’s Pat. Lat. t. \xviii. 
col. 959, other motives conspired to bring about 
this change. He was at first exiled to a convent, 
_and then the death of Boethius, primate of the 
Byzacene province, aroused his ambition to be 
his successor. He gained his point, but on his 
return home found his suffragans so hostile that 
they denounced him as guilty of sacrilege and 
Tobbery. He died soon afterwards. His writings 
“are contained in Migne’s Pat. Lat. t. Ixviii. p. 
407-936. They embrace commentaries on St. 
Paul’s Epistles and Apocalypse, and likewise a 
treatise (now lost) in three books, De Haeresibus, 
“dedicated to bishop Fortunatus, touching on 
“some points of that subject which Augustine did 
not live to treat with sufficient fulness (Isidor. 
Hispal. Vir, Zi. xxii., in Pat. Lat. lxxxiii. 1095; 
Cave, i. 525; Tillem. xiii. 927, xvi.21), On the 
‘impossibility of this treatise having been that now 
extant under the name of PRAEDESTINATUS, see 
that article. Our Primasius is sometimes con- 
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founded with another Primasius who succeeded 
Reparatus in the see of Carthage. The best 
account of Primasius of Adrumetum will be 
found in Kihn’s Theodor von Mopsuestia, pp. 248- 
254, where a critical estimate is formed of the 
sources of his exegetical works. [CHILIAsTs.] 
[G. T. S.] 


PRIMIANUS, Donatist bishop of Carthage, 
successor to Parmenian, A.D. 392. A general 
account of his quarrel with Maximian, and its 
consequences, will be found above. (DoNATISM, 
Vol. I. 887; Maxrranus (2), Vol. III. 869.) The 
following additions, however, may be made: 1. as 
to Maximian, that in one place it is said that he 
was ordained by twelve bishops, and in another 
that 100 were present, viz. at Cabarsussis 
(Aug. de Gest. cum Emer. 9; ¢. Cresc. iv. 6,2); 
a discrepancy easily reconciled if we suppose, 
as Ribbek suggests, that though 100 were 
present, only twelve joined in the act of ordina- 
tion. (Ribbek, Aug. und Don. p. 216.) 2. Re- 
specting Primian, that among the many charges 
brought against him by the Maximianists were 
the following, that he admitted the Claudianists 
to communion, and when some of the seniors 
remonstrated with him for so doing, he en- 
couraged, if he did not even originate, a riotous 
attack upon them in a church, in which some 
of them lost their lives. Further, that he was 
guilty of various acts of an arbitrary and 
violent kind, superseding bishops, excommuni- 
cating and condemning clergymen without suffi- 
cient cause, closing his church doors against 
both the people and the imperial officers when 
summoned to appear, and taking possession of 
buildings to which he had no right. (Aug. En. 
in Ps. 36, 20; ¢. Crese. iv. 6,7; and 7,9; also 
48, 58, and 50, 60; Mon. Vet. Don. xxxv. ed. 
Oberthiir. Cusupranists, Vol. I. 549. For- 
tunatus (4), Vol. II. 555. Sanvius.) At the 
proceedings before the civil magistrate, pyo- 
bably Herodes, or Seranus, arising out of the 
decision of the Council of Bagaia, Primian is 
said to have taunted his opponents with relying 
on imperial edicts, while his own party brought 
with them the Gospels only. (Aug. Post Coll. 
xxxi. § 53; Heropes (2) Vol. III. 5.) When the 
conference was proposed he resisted it, remark- 
ing with scornful arrogance that “it was not fit 
that the sons of martyrs should confer with the 
brood of traditors.” (Carth. Coll. iii. 116; 
Aug. Brevic. Coll. iii. 4, 4.) As one of the seven 
managers at the conference, A.p. 411, on the 
Donatist side, he appears to have done what he 
could to delay the opening of the proceedings, 
and to obstruct them during their progress, but 
to have shown no faculty of debate. (Brevic. Coil. 
ii. 30; Carth. Coll. i. 104.) The only other act 
of his with which we are specially acquainted 
is a just sentence of condemnation passed by 
him on Cyprian, Donatist bishop of Thubursica, 
for an act of scandalous immorality. (Aug. 
c. Petil. iii. 34, 40.) (ES WeePa 


PRIMITIVUS (1) “compresbyter,” bishop 
or presbyter of Carthage, sent to convey the 
letter and give personal explanations from Cone. 
1. Carth. to Cornelius (Cyp., Zp. 44): brought 
back the reply from Cornelius (Zp. 48), 

[E. W. B.J 

PRIMITIVUS (2), [Sympnonrosa.] 
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PRIMOGENIUS, patriarch of Aquileia. 
From the time of Candidianus the succession of 
the patriarchs of Aquileia had been twofold, a 
schismatic line being established at Cormons, 
Cividale, or Udine, with jurisdiction over the 
continental parts of the province which were 
under the Lombard dominion, while a line in 
communion with Rome went on at Grado with 
jurisdiction over Istria and the islands which 
obeyed the emperor, though each line claimed 
. jurisdiction over the whole of the ancient province. 
On the flight of Fortunatus after stripping the 
‘churches [ForTUNATUS (23)], Pope Honorius 
‘informed of these facts by the bishops of Venetia 
and Istria in A.D. 628, sent Primogenius a sub- 
‘deacon of the Roman church to be consecrated 
in the place of Fortunatus, and granted him the 
pall. (Honorii Zpp. ii. in Migne, Patr. Lat. 
xxx. 469; Jaffé, Reg. 157.) Honorius also 
wrote to the king of the Lombards, demanding 
the extradition of Fortunatus and the restora- 
tion of the abstracted property. Primogenius 
is said to have sent a mission to the emperor, 
who gave him more than Fortunatus had 
carried off, and also the chair of St. Mark which 


he had brought from Alexandria. He was 
bishop for twenty years. (Chron. Patr. Grad. 
in Serip. Rer. Lang. i. 395.) LF. D.] 


PRIMOLUS, confessor at Carthage, A.D. 259, 
He died in prison, but unbaptized, and his confes- 
sion was held equivalent to baptism (Ruinart, 
Act. Mart. 275, ed. 1859). [J. Ga] 


PRIMOSUS (1), Catholic bishop of Lemella 
in Mauritania, attended the Donatist council of 
Theveste, A.D, 362, and complained in vain of 
the violence of the party (Optatus, De Schism. 
Don. ii. c. 17). [J. G.] 


PRIMOSUS (2), bishop of the civitas Tiga- 
bitana in Mauretania Caesariensis, complained of 
by the citizens to the emperor, and by the latter 
ordered to appear before a general council of 
Africa. When this council met at Carthage in 
407 (the eleventh under Aurelius), Primosus 
failed to appear, and when sought for could not 
be found. A report of the circumstance was 
sent to Innocentius, the primate of Mauretania 
Caesariensis. (Cod. Can. Afr. Eccl. num. 95, 
Hard. i. 922; Morcelli, Afr. Chr. i. 321; Tillem. 
xiii, 454, 1036.) (C. H.J 


PRIMULUS, Donatist bishop of Vaga, who 
in 411 had embraced catholic unity with all his 
people, both in town and country. (Gest. Collat. 
Carth. cognit. i. §§ 176, 215.) {C. H.] 


PRIMUS (1), 4th bishop of Alexandria, 
succeeded Cerdon in the eleventh year of Trajan 
(Euseb. Chron. H. E. iv. 1), i.e. in A.D. 108-9. 
His name was afterwards corrupted into Abri- 
mius, Obrimius, or Barmius (e.g. Eutych. Annal, 
i, 347). Le Quien (Oriens Christ. ii. 389) says that 
later writers also call him Ephraim; but Renau- 
dot (Hist. Patr. Alex.-p. 19) does not agree with 
Papebroch in thinking that “Primus” was 
altered into “Ephraim” and “Syrian”. into 
“Egyptian” in the Coptic calendar, for the 
3rd of Mesori = 27th July. It would not, he 
says, have been natural for the Copts to place 
Primus in their Calendar, which contains few 
names of the earliest ages, except those of mar- 
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tyrs. He cites Severus of Aschumin as saying 
that Primus was “one of the orthodox people,” 
ie. a layman, when elected, and adds, “Thus. 
even the Coptic. tradition refutes the story of 
Eutychius about St. Mark’s decree that the 
bishop of Alexandria should be elected solely out 
of the college of twelve presbyters which he had 
instituted.” He considers that Eutychius was 
referring to the election, not consecration, of 
early Alexandrian bishops; but that even so, he 
is refuted by the statements of Severus, a far 
more “ accurate ” writer on Alexandrian affairs. 
The chief event in the episcopate of Primus 
must have been the sanguinary insurrection of 
the Jews of Egypt, avenged in Alexandria itself 
by the massacre of the Jewish residents (Euse- 
bius, iv. 2; compare Milman, Hist. Jews, ii. 
420; Merivale, Hist. Rom. viii. 167), Primus 
sat twelve years, and died in the third year of 
Hadrian (A.D. 119-120) according to the or- 
dinary recension of Eusebius’s Chronicle; the 
Armenian form dates his death in the fourth 
year, and Renaudot postpones it till the fifth, 
and fixes it on Sunday, the 3rd of Mesoyi, or 
July 27, A.D. 122. [W. B.] 


PRIMUS (2), bishop of Corinth in the middle 
of the second century, when Hegesippus visited 
the city on his way to Rome. [HxEGEsIppus.] 
Hegesippus was kindly received by him, and 
commends him for continuance in the true faith 
(Eusebius, H. ZH. iv. c. 22; Le Quien, Or. Chr. 


158). [Dronysrus (8).] [J. G.} 
PRIMUS (8) Cyp. Zp. 50. Novatianiss. 
LNicosrratos. | [E. W. B.], 


PRIMUS (4), bishop of Misgirpa (Migiripa, 
Migirpa), which was in Proy. Afr. Proce. accord- 
ing to the Notitia, but is unmentioned by the 
geographers, Morcelli. Mommsen also has no 
inscriptions which illustrate it. But its bishops 
appear in three more African councils before 
A.D. 485. The high place of Primus on the list 
of speakers, who comes from so insignificant a 
place perhaps illustrates the African rank of 
bishops by seniority. Sentt. Episcopor. 2. in 
Syn. Carth. de Bap. 3. [E. W. B.] 


PRIMUS (5 the same). In Aug. he is called 
Primus Felix, whence Fell supposes the true 
name to be Felix, and Primus a note to distin- 
guish him from the other Felices, but the word 
alius is not added to the next Felix, but the one 
after. He previously appears as 2nd bishop im 
the list of Syn. 4 Carth. de Basilide, a.p. 254 
(Cyp. Zp. 67, and in the 4th place in that of 
Syn. v., A.D. 255. De Bap. 1. Hp. 70). | 

[E. W. B.] 


PRIMUS (6), June 9. A Roman citizen and 
martyr with Felicianus in the Diocletian perse- 
cution. They were accused by a pagan priest, 
and suffered under Promotus a president. Le 
Blant quotes their acts p. 254 and 225 as 
genuine illustrations of antiquity. Baronius in 
Rom. Mart. June 9 and Ceillier iii. 100 are 
doubtful of them. Ado gives a long: extract 
from them, and tells us of exposure of the 
martyrs to lions who refused to touch them. 
Their bodies were stolen by the faithful, and 
buried “ Ad arcus Numentanos intra arenarium ” 
at the 14th milestone from Rome.  ([G. T. S.} 


 Surius (see Hist. Litt. de la France, v. 414). 


[S. A. B.] 
_ PRISCA (1) the Montanist Prophetess 
(Cyp. Ep. 75, Firmiliani). [E. W. B.] 


_— 


death, which probably occurred in the last 
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PRIMUS (7), sub-deacon, a Spaniard by birth, 
removed from the clerical office for irregular 
conduct and disobedience in respect of social 
intercourse with nuns. Having gone over in 
resentment to the Donatists, he was received by 
them and baptized, and was followed by two of 
the nuns, who also received baptism, and joined 
the Circumcellions in their riotous extravagances. 
(Aug. Ep. 35, 2.) [H. W. P.] 

PRINCIPIA, a Roman lady who lived in 
virginity; the friend of Marcella (q.v.), and well 
known to Jerome. When Jerome and Paula 
left Rome, Principia went to live with Marcella, 
and remained with her in the closest intimacy 
till her death. (Jerome, Zp. cxxvii. 8, ed. Vall.) 
She had, like Marcella, a great delight in scrip- 
tural studies. Jerome, in answer to her request, 
wrote for her a commentary on the 45th Psalm 
(Zp. \xv.), in the close of which he says that 
she will hereafter understand not only that 
Psalm, but the whole of the Song of Songs. 
This appears to have led to a request from her 
that he would write a commentary on the Song. 
(Pref. to Comm, on Matt., end.) But whether 
he ever did this is uncertain. The year follow- 


ang (398), when Eusebius of Cremona was start- 


ing for Italy, and had persuaded Jerome to write 
for him the commentary on St. Matthew, Jerome 
in the prefatory letter to Eusebius bids him 
specially take a copy to Principia, She con- 
tinued to live with Marcella till the siege of 
Rome, from the effects of which Marcella died. 
She then wrote to Jerome begging him to com- 
pose an epitaphion or memoir of Marcella, which 
however he was unable to do for about two 
years. At length in 412 he didso. It forms 
Ep. 127 in Vallarsi’s edition of his works, and 
as addressed to Principia, who was her heir—the 
heir, as Jerome explains, of her poverty rather 
than her wealth, or rather the trustee of her 
legacy to the poor. (W. H. F.j 


PRINCIPIUS (Prince), ST., 12th bishop 
of Soissons, was a brother of St. Remigius of 
Rheims, the apostle of the Franks [REMIGIUS 
(2)] and father or uncle, as is said, of his own 
successor St. Lupus. He was the recipient of 
two letters from Sidonius Apollinaris (viii. 14; 
ix. 8). The earlier, written between 472 and 
A482, is highly eulogistic of Principius himself, 
his father, and his more famous brother. At his 


decade of the 5th century, he was buried by 
St. Remigius in the little chapel of St, Thecla 
without the walls, whence his remains were 
afterwards translated to the cathedral. They 
were burnt by the Calvinists in the 16th century, 
but an arm was preserved at Douay, in the 
collegiate church of St. Amé. His day is 
Sept. 25, but his cult is not very ancient (Boll. 
Acta SS. Sept. vii. 60-2; Gall. Christ. ix. 335). 
A homily on him, ascribed to Milo, a monk of 
St. Amand in the 9th century, was published by 


PRISCA (2), Jan. 18. Virg. and Mart. at 
Rome; date unknown, but Roman Mart. places 
her under Claudius: perhaps the second of that 
name, A.D. 268, as the first Claudius is out of 
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the question. (Mart. Vet. Rom., Usuard., Adon. ; 
Kalend. Fronton.; Gregor. Sacramentar.) 
[G. T. S.] 


PRISCA (8), wife of the emperor DIocLE- 
TIAN, g.v. Vol. I. 836. 


PRISCIANUS (1), a bishop, sent with two 
others, Eusebius and Cyriacus, by the council ot 
Constantinople in 381 to carry its synodical 
letter to the council of Rome (Theod. H. Z. v. 9). 
He was probably the bishop of Sebaste in 
Palestine, who subscribed at the former council 
(Hard. i. 813; Tillem. x. 150). [C. H.] 


PRISCIANUS (2) Cazsarrensis. Of the 
life of this celebrated grammarian and its de- 
tails very little is known. He appears to have 
been a native of the Mauretanian Caesarea, and 
to have taught and written in the early years of 
the 6th century. From the dedication of one of 
his minor works (to Symmachus), it has been 
inferred that he had lived at Rome, while 
Cassiodorus (de Orthogr. 12) speaks of him as a 
contemporary teaching at Constantinople. He 
was the pupil of Theoctistus, whom he calls 
“omnis eloquentiae decus, cui quidquid in me 
sit doctrinae post Deum imputo.” The date at 
which he wrote is to some extent fixed by the 
panegyric on Anastasius (491-518). His prin- 
cipal work was probably published some years 
before 526, as it appears to have been in the 
years 526-7 that his pupil Theodorus was 
engaged on the revision of the work from 
which all the existing MSS. are descended. 
This great work is the “ Institutiones Gram- 
maticae,” in 18 books; a treatise very widely 
read in the middle ages (as the large number of 
MSS. sufficiently shews), printed several times 
before 1500, and still largely influencing gram- 
matical terminology. In the dedication (ad- 
dressed to Julianus, consul and patrician, who 
cannot be certainly identified), Priscianus ex- 
plains the plan and character of his work. He 
admits that it is based on the works of Apollo- 
nius and Herodianus, in the same way that 
earlier works of the kind had been based upon 
the writings of the earlier Greek grammarians ; 
and he claims for himself a higher credit than 
was due to his Latin predecessors, because, while 
they imitated ‘the very errors” of their Greek 
authorities, he has been the first to follow a 
more excellent model. At the same time he 
complains that he has been forced to publish 
his book more hurriedly than he desired, on 
account of those ‘qui alienis laboribus insi- 
diantes, furtimque et quasi per latrocinia scripta 
ab aliis surripientes, unius nominis ad titulum 
pertinentis infanda mutatione, totius operis 
gloriam in se transferre conantur.” This com- 
plaint would have something of absurdity if he 
had regarded his work as a mere reproduction 
of the treatises of older writers. Yet in sub- 
stance it would appear that such was the case. 
In arrangement he seems to have followed his 
Greek authorities, in details and quotations the 
earlier Latin grammarians. But he makes a 
special claim to the merit of brevity by way of 
apology, declaring that his books are com- 
pendious in comparison with the “ pelagus 
scriptorum” of Herodianus, and the “spaciosa 
volumina” of Apollonius ; and it was possibly 
this combination of brevity with superior 
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arrangement which obtained for his work the 
great influence it undoubtedly possessed. The 
subject is divided by him as follows :—Book i. 
contains his treatises on sound and on letters; 
book ii. treats of the syllable, of the word 
(dictio), the sentence, and the noun; book iii., 
of comparatives, superlatives, and diminutives ; 
book iy., of denominatives, verbals, participials, 
and adverbials; book y., of the distinction of 
genders by terminations, of numerals and figures, 
and of cases in general; book vi. deals with the 
terminations of the nominative, and with the 
ultimate and penultimate syllables of the geni- 
tive case ; book vii., with the remaining oblique 
cases; book viii. is concerned with the verb; 
for which book ix. gives the general rules of all 
conjugations, and especially those concerning 
the perfect of the first and second ; while book x. 
is devoted to the formation of the perfect in the 
third and fourth conjugations; book xi. treats 
of the participle; books xii.—xiii. of the pro- 
nouns, and of the reasons for excluding from 
this class certain forms previously treated as 
pronominal; book xiv. is allotted to the prepo- 
sition; book xy. to the adverb and interjection, 
and book xvi. to the conjunction. The two 
remaining books (for which Priscianus was not 
able so freely to avail himself of earlier writings) 
treat of “construction” or syntax. These 
books furnish fewer quotations by way of illus- 
tration, and are less valuable in substance than 
those which are less original. 

Of the minor writings of Priscianus, three 
are dedicated to Symmachus (perhaps the sole 
consul of 485; the same name occurs as that of 
a consul in 522). These are entitled “de figuris 
humerorum,” “de Terentii metris,’ and “de 
praeexercitamentis rhetoricis.” These are all 
borrowed in greater or less degree from Greek 
authors, the last being a translation of a work 
of Hermogenes. The work sometimes called 
“de delineationibus ” is most likely an abridg- 
ment intended for school use. The treatise on 
the initial lines of the 12 books of the Aeneid is 
interesting as an illustration of the scholastic 
exercises of the author’s day. 

For the treatise “de accentibus,” and a me- 
trical treatise on weights and measures, which 
are sometimes attributed to Priscianus, he is pro- 
bably not in any way responsible. He wrote, how- 
ever, in metre, a translation (in hexameters) of 
the Periegesis of Dionysius, a work which is of 
more merit as a translation than asa specimen of 
poetry ; and also an original panegyric on the 
emperor Anastasius, of no conspicuous excellence. 

This last work was edited by Endlicher 
(Vienna, 1828). ‘The translation of the Peri- 
egesis is to be found in Wernsdorf (Poet. Lat. 
Min.), and is also printed with the original 
poem (as in the Oxford editions of 1697 and 
1710), The grammatical works, published very 
early and often, are to be found in Keil (Gram. 
Lat.), as well as in the earlier and less accurate 
work of Putsche (Gram. Vet. Lat.). 

(A. A.W.) 

PRISCILLA. [Monranvus (1) Vol. IIL. 


p.936.] Epiphanius uses the name PriscrntIANt 
as equivalent to PEPUZIANI, which see [G. S.J 


PRISCILLIANUS (1), governor of Bithynia 
in the persecution of Diocletiar. He succeeded 
HI£ROCLEs (1), and under both of them Donatus, 


the beloved friend of Lactantius, suffered many 
cruelties (Lact. De Mort. Persec. c. 16). Tille- 
mont (vy. 89) gives A.D. 307 as the date of his 
appointment, St. Antonina also is related to 
have suffered under him (Boll. Acta SS. 1 Mart. 
i, 26). ~e (C. H.] 


PRISCILLIANUS (2), PRISCILLIA- 
NISTS, PRISCILLIANISM. The Priscil- 
lianists holding a system of doctrines, Manichaean 
and Gnostic in character, were organised as a 
sect by their founder Priscillian. The area and 
limits of the heresy were not wide either in 
time or space. The sect sprang up and flourished 
in Spain during the last third of the 4th century 
in the reigns of the emperors Gratian and 
Maximus. After the synod of Saragossa, 381, 
it ramified into Aquitaine. But it never took 
deep root beyond the Pyrenees. Where the 
heresy first appeared in Spain is unrecorded, 
There it spread through most provinces, espe- 
cially in cities. The agitation at Cordova, Me- 
rida, Avila, Astorga, Saragossa, Toledo, Braga, 
are sufficient to indicate the prevalence and 
popularity of the sect. The council of Bor- 
deaux, 384, followed by the violent measures of 
Maximus, had rather the effect of intensifying 
for a while the enthusiasm of Priscillian’s adhe— 
rents. But this was not lastinc. In 390, at 
the synod of Toledo, many leading Priscillianists 
recanted, and were admitted to church commu- 
nion. The sect continued to diminish in number. 
Pope Leo I, exerted himself vigorously to repress 
it, It languished and lingered still in Spain till 
the middle of the 5th century. After the council 
of Toledo, 447, and the council at Braga in 
Galicia, 448, especially held against the Priscil- 


lianism became a remembrance and a suspicion.” 
A sad and romantic interest attaches to the 
annals of the sect from the martyrdom of its 
founder. 
The death of Priscillian is an epoch in the 
dark history of the rise and progress of intoler- 
ance and superstition in the church. At this 


developed in the East. Theodosius published 
fifteen severe edicts against heretics in the fif- 
teen years of his reign, 380-395. Already the 
punishment of death had been denounced against 
heretical leaders, at least as a threat and last 
resource (Codex Theodos. Gothfredi, xvi. tit. v. 
lex. 9). The extreme violence of the heretical 
sects, the Arians and Donatists and others, be- 
coming rebellious political factions in Africa and 
the East, murdering antagonists, demolishing 
houses, committing all sorts of havoc, had led to 
this. It was reserved to Maximus to carry out 
the baneful theory in practice. By a singular 
prophetic fatality, these early persecuting edicts 
of Theodosius the Spaniard in the Eastern were 


blood for religious opinions under Maximus, also 
SS a ae 

» Neander has an interesting note (Ch. Hist. vol. iv. 
p. 507). The general dread, in the 5th century, of infec- 
tion of the Priscillianist heresy is illustrated by reference 
to Bacchiarius, a Spanish monk driven out of Spain by 
civil troubles. He is compelled to justify his orthodoxy 
by his two treatises, De fide and De reparatione lapsi. 
They are published in Muratori (Anecdota) and Galland. 
(Bibl. Patrol. ix. Cf. Mosheim Zecl. Hist. cent. iv. pt. ii. 
ch. v.22, note P.) 


lianists, they disappear from history. Priscil- . 


time the theory of persecution was being rapidly — 


contemporary with the first judicial shedding of 


” 
’ 
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a Spaniard, in the Western empire. Thus the 
Genius of Persecution had its habitation in 
Spain. The first legislator, the first executioner, 
the first victims of the relentless principle that 
made heresy a capital crime are traceable to 
Spain, where the fires of the Holy Inquisition in 
the middle ages were kindled with such remorse- 
less severity. All the more influential digni- 
taries of the Western church disclaimed at the 
time this violence against the Priscillianists as 
unjust and antichristian (Ambrose, Zp. 24, ad 

Valentinianum, Ep. .26, ad Irenaewn, Concil. 
Turin, can. vi.; Jerome, de Script. Eccl. Liber ; 
Sulpic. Sever. Hist. Sacr. lib. ii, and Dialog. iii. 
cap. xi.). Yet it was but a perverse inference 
from arguments generally advanced. Truth and 
salvation, Augustin, Leo, Chrysostom argued, were 
well purchased for the souls of men, and need to 
be secured for them, even though at the cost of 
bodily pains and penalties to the heretic. 

There is an importance also attaching to Pris- 
cillianism in connexion with the settlement of 
the canon of holy Scripture. As the early ages 
of Christianity receded farther and farther into 
the remote and distant past, what were its pri- 
mary records became a question of great moment. 
How were the true Scriptures to be detected 
and separated from the false? Who were to be 
the guardians of the integrity of the Scriptures? 

At the end of the 4th century this subject was 
anxiously occupying the minds of Augustin and 
Jerome. Spain at this time is an example of 
the need there was for such inquiry, and for 
some practical form of solution of the difficulty. 
A vast multitude of apocryphal writings, intro- 
duced by the Priscillianists into common use, 
usurped the place of the Scriptures. ‘To collect 
and destroy these was one of the chief cares of 
the orthodox bishops. The laxity of the Pris- 
cillianists on the subject of the “ divine Scrip- 
tures” and the appeals of the Spanish bishops 
to the churches of Africa and Rome were an im- 
portant element in the settlement and reception 
' of the canon as still now received (Aug. Liber de 
Haeresibus, 70; Common, of Orosius to Aug. Op. 
vol, viii. 934-5; Aug. Lip, 237, ad Ceretium). 

- Regarded from a political point of view in the 
general history of the times, Priscillianism occu- 
pies ameagre space. It was for a while strong 
in popular favour, modern language would say, 
as a “revival” movement. It was warmly 
supported by the middle class. It attracted the 
sympathy of the lower orders. It enlisted public 
enthusiasm as a protest against the worldliness 
and secularity of the churches and their clergy. 
But even without movement of the tremendous 
machinery of the civil power, Priscillianism 
_ could only have been what we now find it in 
church history, an ephemeral sect of the later 
age of the Western empire. The intrinsic 
strength of the united church would have been 
sufficient to combat it. Its history embodies no 
great names. Its vitality depended on the tra- 
ditions of its founder. The succession was never 
_ maintained. Priscillianism was one more new 
and vain attempt to recast Christianity, a new 
_ form of alloy of the pure gold of the faith, a 
fresh intermingling with it of other metals, a 
different fusing in new proportions of the current 
doctrines of the Scriptures with the baser Mani- 
chaean and Gnostic materials. 

The rise and progress of Priscillianism suggest 
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some interesting questions. Through all the 
Trinitarian controversy, in the early half of the 
4th century, Spain was firm in its adherence to 
Athanasian doctrine. A century later, afflicted 
by the Arianism of Vandal and Gothic con- 
querors (as later still by the Mohammedanism ot 
the Moors), Spanish orthodoxy became still more 
tenacious. In the intermediate half-century 
Priscillianism is outpoured over the peninsula; 
a sudden tidal wave of Oriental mysticism, the 
rise, flow, and ebb of a flood of Manichaean and 
Gnostic opinions. How was it that these Oriental 
doctrines had such influence in Spain? How 
came it about that their influence was so widely 
felt and for so long, while it was so limited to 
the peninsula? From the speculative nature of 
the tenets, Priscillianism never could rise in the 
practical West to the height of a great pas- 
sionate controversy like Pelagianism. Would 
persecution, as searching as the Albigensian cru- 
sades in the days of Innocent III., have rendered 
Priscillianism, in the time of Leo I., as inveterate 
and difficult to eradicate as the Manichaeism of 
Languedoc ? 

We now proceed to the general history of the 
sect. 

The Mediterranean sea, long become a Roman 
lake and the highway of Roman commerce, had 
early brought upon its waters the first messen- 
gers of the gospel. By the same channel were 
brought in the 4th century the Gnostic and 
Manichaean heresies. Marcus, a native of Mem- 
phis in Egypt, was the means of introducing 
them. There is nothing known of his life and 
history. What brought him from the banks of 
the Nile—why he left behind him the solitude 
of the Pyramids with the desert and the mirage 
hovering over them—what were his antecedents at 
Memphis—how he became imbued with Oriental- 
ism, through what Alexandrian books or teachers 
—what led him to the Spanish peninsula—where 
he landed—how long he remained— what was his 
condition of life—is unrecorded. he only facts 
mentioned are his name, his Egyptian origin, his 
coming to Spain, his teaching. ‘Two of his fol- 
lowers were Agape a Spanish lady, and Helpidius 
a rhetorician. Neander considers them to have 
been husband and wife, but this is uncertain and 
unlikely (Ch, Hist. vol. iv. section iv. Appendix, 
p. 501). Their convert was the layman Priscil- 
lian, The place of his birth or residence is un- 
known. He was a man of good family, wealthy, 
and well educated. He became at once an ardent 
proselyte; an apostle of the Oriental doctrines, 
His character is described to us by the contem- 
porary historian, Sulpicius Severus, in his Sacred 
History Gi, 46). To advantages of birth and 
fortune Priscillian added the accomplishments of 
eloquence and learning. With these was united 
a remarkable and original native character. 
Pious and sincere, austere, ardent, and zealous, 
Priscillian was well fitted to be the apostle and 
founder of asect, From youth, eager and curious, 
with a love and thirst for knowledge, the igno- 
rance of the times charged him with addiction 
to magical arts and practices. He is described 
in mature years as keen and ready in debate, ine 
tellectual, and fond of argument, acute, restless, 
and subtle. Frugal and moderate and self-dis- 
ciplined in his way of living, liberal-handed in 
use of his riches, endowed with great physical 
power, high-minded, ambitious, persistent, he 
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easily acquired a commanding influence over 
others. Once haying become acquainted with the 
Oriental doctrines, modifying and framing them 
into a system of his own, he soon became their 
able exponent and advocate. He attracted a large 
following. He organised them into a religious 
society. The influence of the new opinions 
spread. His efforts were successful both among 
the higher and lower orders of the people. 
Many of the wealthy and noble, and a great 
number of the people, received his teaching. 
Some bishops, as well as the clergy and laity, 
became his disciples. The Gnostic mysticism 
began to take root, and spread rapidly and 
widely in all Spain. : 

(1.) Among Priscillian’s first and most devoted 
followers were two bishops, Instantius and Sal- 
vianus. This leads us to the south of Spain. 
Adyginus, bishop of Cordova, took alarm. He 
was the first to come forward in opposition to 
the rising sect. Adyginus reported the matter 
to Idatius, bishop of Emerita (Merida), and took 
counsel with him. Their -conference led to an 
organised movement against the new errors. 
From the Guadalquiyir to the Guadiana, all 
southern Spain became agitated by the contro- 
versy. Idatius is blamed as too rough and vio- 
lent in his proceedings. By his intolerant severity 
he rather promoted than prevented the spread of 
the sect. Adyginus, dissatisfied with his col- 
league, turned round rather to be the protector 
of the Priscillianists, and incurred in consequence 
much reproach and odium. It was at length 
agreed that a synod should be held. This was 
fixed to be at Caesar-Augusta (Saragossa) on the 
Ebro. The site of the council was sutticiently 
northern to be distant from the localities where 
the Priscillianists and the orthodox were in hos- 
tility ; it was neutral ground. There would be 
the advantage also of its nearness to Gaul. It 
was proposed to gather together there the bishops 
of Spain and Aquitaine. The synod was held in 
380. The Priscillianists did not venture to 
appear. In their absence their opinions were 
condemned. ‘The four leaders, Instantius and 
Salvianus the bishops, Helpidius and Priscillian 
the laymen, were excommunicated. The bishop 
of Cordova, who had first started the church 
movement, fell under the lash of the leaders of 
the synod. He had received into terms of com- 
munion some of the heretics. The anathema of 
the council was declared against all who shared 
and all who connived at the new errors of faith 
and practice. The task of promulgating the 
decrees and carrying out the ecclesiastical sen- 
tences was entrusted to Ithacius, bishop of Sos- 
suba, The important and lamentable result of 
the synod of Saragossa was the assumption by 
Ithacius of the leadership of the persecuting 
party. 

(2.) A preconcerted counter-movement now 
began on the part of the Priscillianists. At the 
hands of Instantius and Salvianus, Priscillian 
hitherto unordained, received episcopal ordina- 
tion. His see was Avila (Abila), on the Adaja, a 
tributary of the Douro, midway been Salamanca 
and Madrid (Jerome, Jib. de Script. Eccl.). This 
measure of defiance shewed the strength of his 
party. It led to further progress towards perse- 
cution. On behalf of the church authorities, 
Idacius and Ithacius made application to the 


secular government. Aid was brought against | 
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the heretics. Powers were asked for execution 
of the decree of the late synod. This succeeded, 
and in 381 the emperor Gratian granted a re- 
script, excluding all heretics from the use of the 
churches, and ordering them to be driven into 
exile. The Priscillianists were thus, as it were, 
cut off from civil protection and left at the 
mercy of their adversaries. Vigorous defensive 
measures had become necessary for their very 
existence. An appeal was proposed by them to 
the two most eminent bishops of the West, pope 
Damasus at Rome and Ambrose, the bishop of 
Milan. Their influence, it was hoped, might lead 
to a rescindment of the imperial decision against 
them.  Instantius, Salvianus, and Priscillian 
undertook the journey to Rome to clear them- 
selves and their party in the papal court. Their 
journey was not without incidents. On their 
way to Italy they penetrated into Interior Aqui- 
taine. Probably they made their journey thither 
by sea. It is unlikely that they traversed the 
rugged passes of the Pyrenees. It may have 
been their desire to try measures of conciliation 
among the bishops of that province, who had 
condemned them unseen and unknown at Sara- 
gossa. The seeds of the heresy were meanwhile 
sown by them, where they travelled. Elusa (Eluso) 
near Eauze, a town on the Gelise, near Auch, is 
especially mentioned. All the church centres 
were, however, hostile to them. They were 
vigorously repulsed from Bordeaux (Burdegala), 
where all their efforts were foiled in the town 
by the vigilance of Delphinus, the bishop. Still 
even there, in the neighbourhood, on the lands of a 
noble matron Euchrocia, they met with success, 
and gathered together some adherents (Sulp. Sev. 
ii.48; L.Pac. Drep. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 29). Some 


years later, traces of this journey still remained. | 


We hear of sedition at Bordeaux respecting 
Priscillianism, a riot of the populace and the 
stoning to death, in the tumult of a woman 
named Urbica for persistent adherence to the 
sect (Prosper. Chron. ii.). On their journey on- 
wards to Italy, the Priscillianist leaders were 
accompanied by a number of those whom they 


infected with their errors from Gaul. Euchrocia’ 


and her daughter Procula, amongst these, minis- 
tered of their substance to Priscillian and his 
colleagues. A promiscuous crowd of others), 
especially women, ure mentioned. In conse- 
quence, injurious reports, probably calumnies, 
were vigorously circulated against Priscillian 
and his retinue. Procula was said to be living 
in criminal intercourse with her spiritual adviser. 
Such charges, and perhaps such excesses, are one 
of the phenomena that appear to accompany 
times of such religious excitement. It is strange 
how constantly such charges are brought, as it 
were in very defiance of probability against the 
severest sectaries. Is it that amidst the stronger 
natures there are the instances of weaker! 
character, examples of reaction against too rigid 
rule, the very violence and tyranny of asceti- 
cism over nature leading to the opposite extreme 
of self-indulgence and licence? There are found 
illustrations of thisinmoderntimes. Last century, 
in the first fervour of Methodism in England, it 
is said to have been so, 

(3.) On the arrival of the Priscillianists at 
Rome, as might be anticipated, they found them- 
selves shut out of court. They were refused 
audience. They had no opportunity allowed 
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them of vindicating themselves or explaining 
their doctrines. During their stay at Rome 
Salvianus died. Repulsed by pope Damasus, 
they retraced their steps to Milan, where the 
power and reputation of Ambrose were at its 
height. They attempted to gain a favourable 
hearing at Milan, Would the ear of Ambrose 
be open to their plea? Would the great up- 
holder of the sacerdotal order listen to them ? 
The liberties of the church might seem in their 
person to be in danger. The Priscillianists might 
appear to be upholding the rights of the clergy 
against secular encroachments. It might be worthy 
of Ambrose, with his lofty sacerdotal views, 
to sympathise with the Spanish bishops, disclaim- 
ing the right of the civil magistrate, in 4 ques- 
tion of enforcing obedience in the church. Here 
again they were necessarily disappointed. At 
Milan they found Ambrose to be steadily opposed 
to them. Thus having signally failed at Rome 
and at Milan, but one resource remained to them. 
Their adversaries had appealed to the secular 
power. Their adversaries had condescended to art 
and intrigue. They would meet them with 
their own weapons. 

(4.) Thus the controversy passed on to another 
stuge of its history. he Priscillianists put on 
a bold front. They began aggressive measures 
against their assailants. The wealth of Priscil- 
lian, the wealth of his followers was liberally 
employed. ‘The silver spears” were now in 
the hands of the partisans on both sides. At 
this time Macedonius was the master of the 
offices (magister officiorum). This imperial 
functionary, who administered justice in the 
emperor’s household, who exercised control and 
superintendence over many departments of 
state, was won over to the interests of Priscil- 
lian and his party: Favoured by his powerful 
influence, the former rescript of Gratian was 
rescinded. Macedonius obtained a reverse de- 
cree, a rescript from Gratian in their favour, 
protecting them. The Priscillianists were to be 
reinstated in their former position, and restored 
to their churches and sees. Relying on this, 
TInstantius and Priscillian returned to Spain, ob- 
tained entrance again for themselves and their 

» party to the churches, and regained possession of 
the sees of which they had been dispossessed. 
All things now seemed to be turned in their 
favour. ‘Their star was in theascendant. They 
felt as if their hour of opportunity was come. 
Idacius and Ithacius, though for the moment 
powerless, had not ceased to make a show of re- 
sistance. The Priscillianists charged them with 
causing divisions and disturbing the peace of the 
church. They instituted public proceedings against 
them, and Ithacius was compelled to fly. Treves 
was at this time the residence of the Caesar who 
ruled Gaul, Spain, and Britain, according to the 
fourfold division of the empire by Diocletian. 
Ithacius escaped from Spain into Gaul to Treves. 
Gregory, the prefect there, warmly espoused his 
cause, and exerted himself to bring the com- 

' plaints of the orthodox bishops again before 
Gratian. The Priscillianists had, however, se- 
cured their interests, their friends at court were 
powerful enough to ward off the danger. A 

_ judicious distribution of bribes, and especially 
the gift of a large sum of money to Macedonius, 
effectually thwarted the persevering hostility of 
their enemies. A judicial inquiry was ordered 
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to be made, not, however, in Gaul, but in Spain. 
The cause was taken out of the unfriendly hands 
of Gregory, the prefect, and transferred to the 
court of Volventius, the vicar of Spain. Ithacius, 
no longer as accuser but as the accused, was 
summoned from Gaul to appear before the vicarial 
tribunal. Had it not been for Pritannius, the 
bishop of Treves, with whom he found shelter 
from the impending storm, Ithacius would have 
been humbled, and severely handled by the 
ascendant faction. 

(5.) An unlooked for change was now, how- 
ever, to come over the aspect of affairs. A great 
political event was about to bring new and un- 
foreseen influences to bear. The overthrow and 
assassination at Paris of the unpopular Gratian, 
the usurpation of the purple by Clemens Maximus, 
his proclamation as emperor by his soldiers in 
Britain, his triumphant entrance into Gaul, with 
the consequent official changes brought about, 
were the destruction of all the bright hopes of 
the Priscillianists. Their prosperity now began 
to wane, the fortunes .of their adversaries were 
retrieved. On the arrival of Maximus at Treves 
in 384, Ithacius placed in his hands a formal 
accusation with heavy charges against Priscil- 
lian and his followers. Maximus, a Spaniard by 
birth, did not turn a deaf ear to the appeal of 
the Spanish bishops. He proceeded to reverse 
the vacillating policy of Gratian. He refused 
to be blindly led by the venal officers of the 
court. He treated the cause with a high hand, 
not as a matter of mere ecclesiastical rivalry 
and dispute, nor as one involving only serious 
doctrinal differences, but as one directly affecting 
the general interests of morality and society. 
In his letter afterwards to Siricius, who suc- 
ceeded Damasus in 384 in the see of Rome, he 
expressly dwells upon these points, and glories in 
the part he had consequently taken against the 
heresy of Priscillian. The commands of the 
new emperor were at once ominous of no good 
to the Priscillianists. Joint letters were issued 
to the prefect of Gaul and the vicar of Spain 
respecting them, A synod was fixed to be held 
at Bordeaux (Burdegala)in 385. Both parties were 
summoned to appear. There had beena sufficient 
Priscillianist movement in Aquitaine to render 
Bordeaux a likely and suitable place to be selected. 
It had been at the same time the stronghold 
of orthodoxy under its bishop Delphinus, which 
Priscillian and his followers had assailed in vain, 
The commercial importance of the town, and its 
rank as one of the chief seats of literature and 
learning in the West, would give a decision and 
weight to a conference there, which the enemies 
of the Priscillianists knew well how to eStimate. 
The distance was moderate for the travelling of 
all parties concerned, and sufficiently remote 
from the Priscillianist centres to secure the 
peace of the council. All who were suspected 
of participating in the spread of the new doc- 
trines were called on to defend themselves. There 
was now no safety in inaction, and Instantius 
and Priscillian were the first to appear. The 
defence of Instantius, as might be expected, was 
insufficient to satisfy the synod. He was declared 
to have forfeited his bishopric, and sentence of 
deposition was decreed against him, What was 
now to be the attitude and policy of Priscillian ? 
His adherents were full of dismay. They had 
measured the forces arrayed against them, they, 
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understood the animus of the conference gathered 
together. Priscillian resolved to embark in a 
counter-movement. The ecclesiastics at Bordeaux 
were, as it were, the old Jewish sanhedrim. Priscil- 
lian felt himself to be as another St. Paul before 
them, he resolved to forestall the hostile judg- 
ment he might expect, he “was constrained to 
appeal unto Caesar.” In the hurry and excite- 
ment of the council, the important religious 
issues involved were not understood. No pro- 
test was made. The bishops, partly from a sense 
of their own weakness, partly from hostility to 
Priscillian, consented to the transfer of the cause. 
The appeal of Priscillian was allowed. A purely 
spiritual offence was remitted for criminal trial 
to asecular tribunal. In due course both parties 
appeared before the new emperor Maximus at 
Treves. 

(6.) In the troubled state of public affairs, after 
the usurpation of Maximus, it was easy for men 
of low motives and strong passions, and clever 
intriguers, to gain their ends. As a mere 
struggle for victory at Treves, both parties 
might seem to have equal chance of success, 
whichever would condescend to use the most un- 
scrupulous means might appear to have the 
brighter hopes. The exigencies of empire were 
great, the exchequer of Maximus was low, a 
rich prospect of bribes or confiscations would 
be the strongest temptation and inducement to 
prejudge the cause in the interests of order for 
or against one of the parties. Amidst the rough 
controversy of the time, from the midst of “the 
strife of tongues,” it is very interesting to be 
able to catch the voice and get a glimpse of men, 
for there were such, actuated by high and noble 
principle, the tolerant spirits of their day. At 
Treves there was one at this crisis of the for- 
tunes of the church, whose prophetic insight to 
a great extent comprehended the real signifi- 
cance of the religious issues at stake. ‘The in- 
fluence of Martin, bishop of Tours, was then at 
its height. The vicissitudes of his remarkable 
career as soldier, hermit, monk, and at last 
bishop, his skill and energy in establishing 
monastic centres of religious life, his vehement 
iconoclasm, his consistent Christian activity and 
stedfastness, his humane and gentle and apo- 
stolic spirit, had won for him in Gaul from 
popular esteem the reputation of the working of 
miracles. St. Martin’s strong spiritual instinct 
at once led him to choose for himself a definite 
line of action in the Priscillianist controversy. 
All his influence was thrown into the scale on 
the side of counsels of moderation. In argu- 
ment with the orthodox bishops he protested on 
wise grounds against any abandonment of the 
rights of their order, as they had till then been 
recognised, What but evil could result from 
this dangerous and hasty example of the submis- 
sion of a spiritual cause to the civil arbitration, 
this appeal amidst the hot passions of contro- 
versy, at the instance of the heretical leaders, from 
the ordained guides, rulers, and guardians of the 
church to the capricious tribunal of a relentless 
military dictator? Through St. Martin’s media- 
tion between the contending parties, and his 
influence with the emperor, the trial of Priscil- 
lian was for some time delayed, Maximus for a 
while yielded to his protests. He even con- 
sented to promise, at St. Martin’s suggestion, 
that no blood should be shed, no life should be 
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sacrificed. But at last St. Martin, at the call of 
other duties, was obliged to withdraw from 
Treves. The emperor was now surrounded by 
other influences. Idacius and Ithacius well knew 
how to seize and use their opportunity. They 
were ably supported by tw0® bishops of a like 
stamp of men, Magnus and Rufus. These were 
powerful at court, and by them Maximus was 
unremittingly urged on to severe measures. 
The character of Ithacius is ably drawn for us 
by Sulpicius Severus (Hist. Sacr. ii. 50). Sulpi- 
cius, with all his aversion to the sentiments of 
Priscillian, has no hesitation in saying that the 
aceusers were, in his judgment, equally blame- 
worthy with the accused, For what manner of 
man, for example, was Ithacius, who undertook 
to set all people right, who took on himself to 
purge the temple of the Lord? He was a man 
who made little account of anything that stood 
in the way of his own aggrandizement. Of 
things divine or things human, in his heart he 
regarded nothing, he esteemed nothing sacred. 
Audacious, talkative, shameless, he might be, but 
he was without the least tincture of true piety. 
Luxurious and worldly-minded, he was aban- 
doned to voluptuousness, and a slave to his belly. 
Such an one, a mere voluptuary, a man utterly 
destitute of all sense of spiritual things, was he 
a fit choice to be the man to whom should be 
committed the business of seeing that the de- 
erees of church councils were put in execution ? 
He would have accused as heretics, and as pro- 
tectors and patrons of Priscillian, all who led a 
strict and serious Christian life, for which he 
had no respect or liking himself, all who were 
much given to the study of the Scriptures, or 
who often fasted. He was for fixing the charge 
of Priscillianism on any of those whose faculties 
were consecrated to the pursuit of piety and 
knowledge, whose lives were distinguished by 
acts of mortification and abstinence, or even 
whose ascetic cast of countenance or habit of 
dress might mark them out for his victims. Thus 
the bishop of Sossuba comes before us, the model 
and prototype of a figure too often repeated 
afterwards in the annals of religious strife and 
persecutions; we may see in the picture drawn 
of him at the close of the fourth century, the 
worthy model and prototype of the popular ideal 
of the mediaeval Spanish inquisitor. 

(7.) Now came the final act of the tragedy. 
The trial of the Priscillianists once resolved 
upon was soon brought about. The last scenes 
follow rapidly upon one another. The Priscil- 
lianists were now to become a defenceless prey 
to their enemies. “The appeal unto Caesar,” 
in their case, was truly tobe an appeal to a piti- 
less Nero, As astroke of state, policy, nothing 
could be wiser in the eyes of the adherents of 
Maximus than their destruction. Both pagan and 
Christian authorities attribute mercenary motives 
to the emperor, and state that the possessions of 
the rich Priscillian and of his followers excited 
his cupidity. (Sulp. Sev. Dialog. iii. 9; Panegyr. 
of Lat. Pac. Drep. on Theodosius, Panegyr. Vet. 
xvi. 29.) At the same time there could not be 
a more brilliant inauguration of the new reign 
than a vigorous assertion of sovereignty on the 
side of orthodoxy in religion on the lines of the 
now famous Theodosian decrees.- No harm could 
follow; the cause of peace and good order 
seemed to be involved in this. Nothing would 
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be more likely to strike a responsive chord in 
popular favour than the high-minded assump- 
tion by Maximus of the position of arbiter in 
ecclesiastical controversy. Past examples shewed 
what an immense impulse in his favour might 
follow upon the skilful interposition of his 
authority in a matter so novel and so deeply 
moving all the better orders of society far and 
hear, as peace and war in the church. 

Maximus entrusted the cause to the prae- 
torian prefect Evodius, a stern and severe judge. 
Ithacius and his companions undertook the office 
of accusers. Priscillian and his chief followers 
were brought before the imperial consistory at 
Treves, and heard and condemned in two inves- 
tigations. They were charged not only with 
heresy and false teaching, but with violation of 
the laws. They were convicted of magic, im- 
piety, and lewdness. Various gross accusations, 
partly founded on vague and exaggerated ru- 
mours, partly established by the doubtful evi- 
dence of torture, were brought in against them. 
Confessions and admissions of the usual Gnostic 
abominations and secret mixed assemblies for 
immorality and obscene practices were extorted 
by the rack. At length Priscillian and some 
others were declared guilty by the prefect, re- 
mitted to prison, and ordered to be detained 
there till the emperor’s pleasure should be 
known. On the adverse decision of the prefect 
being reported in the palace, Maximus gave his 
consent to infliction of a capital sentence. It 
was necessary that a final sitting of the court 
should be held for this purpose. Ithacius as 
a bishop withdrew from further interference in 
the cause. Maximus set forward as prosecutor 
a civil officer of the treasury (fisci patronus) 
named Patricius. In this last investigation and 
rehearing of the case, Priscillian and his chief 
associates were condemned to death. Several 
others, after confiscation of their goods, were 
banished to the Scilly islands, others to places 
within Gaul. Priscillian himself is recorded as 
the first of those who suffered death (gladio 
perempti). With him died two presbyters, 
lately become disciples, Felicissimus and Arme- 
nius. There also suffered at the same time 
Latronianus, a poet, and Euchrocia, the rich and 
noble matron of Bordeaux. Instantius, deposed 
from his bishopric by the synod of Bordeaux, 
was banished to the desolate Scilly isles. In 
following processes Asarinus and Aurelius, two 
deacons, were executed. ‘Tiberianus was banished 
to the same place of exile as Instantius, Ter- 
tullus, Potamius, and Johannes, as meaner fol- 
lowers, were punished by temporary banishment 
within Gaul. They had turned king’s evidence, 
and thus by the merit of early repentance won 
the indulgence of a lesser penalty. 

The immediate consequences were not reassur- 
ing to the persecuting party. At Treves a 
violent strife arose between the bishops present 
there on the question of the merits of Priscillian’s 
execution. Theognistes, a bishop, a man of a 
masculine and independent mind, boldly threw 
himself forward as the leader of the non-contents. 
He and his party refused church communion to 
Ithacius, and the others who had partaken in 
the judicial guilt of the bloodshed. In Spain 
the Priscillianist enthusiasm was for a while 
intensified by the heroic death of their founder, 
The opinions spread, the number of followers 
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grew. The bodies of those who had suffered at 
‘Treves were brought to Spain, and their obsequies 
celebrated with great pomp and splendour. 
Priscillian himself, before revered as a saint, 
was now, says Sulpicius, worshipped as a mar- 
tyr. To take oaths by the name of Priscillian 
became a common form of asseveration in Spain. 
At the same time signs were not wanting which 
struck terror into the orthodox, that the Pris- 
cillianist society aimed at retreating from open 
view, assuming more and more a mysterious 
character, and shrouding themselves under the 
attractive guise of a secret religious association, 
ramifying widely, full of power and energy, 
commanding great influence, yet invisible in its 
machinery and agencies.> 

Additional severities were proposed. Maxi- 
mus resolved to send military tribunes to Spain, 
entrusting the commission with unlimited 
powers. They were to investigate charges of 
heresy, examine heretics, take life and property 
from the guilty. They were men little likely 
to temper justice with merey. At this juncture 
Martin of Tours returned to Treves. As soon as 
it was rumoured that he was approaching, the 
bishops who were in opposition to Theognistes, 
persuaded Maximus to send officers to meet him. 
They were to forbid Martin’s entrance into 
Treves, unless he promised to keep peace with 
the bishops. Martin was known to be coming 
on the errand of imploring the regnant emperor’s 
mercy for those implicated in the recent poli- 
tical struggles, Count Narses, Leucadius, and 
others. Martin answered the messengers of 
Maximus with the ambiguous answer that he 
would come “with the peace of Christ.” He 
entered the city after sundown, and proceeded 
at once to the basilica for prayer. Next day he 
went to the palace, and presented himself before 
the emperor. He stated he had come for two 
principal objects, both errands of mercy. After 
interceding for Count Narses and Leucadius, and 
other adherents of the fallen Gratian, he made it 
his object to plead for the troubled church in 
Spain, Were the commissioners sent out, who 
would be security for the just exercise of their 
powers? What grounds were there for sup- 
posing there would be due discrimination be- 
tween the guiltless and the guilty? Who 
would winnow the grain from the chaff, would 
not the tares and the wheat be uprooted to- 
gether? Was there not a probability that the 
faithful and the heretics would be alike harassed, 
the innocent and the guilty confounded? What 
could be expected but venality, rapacity, and 
subtle intrigues through all the provinces, when 
matters of speculative religious opinion were to 
be sifted before a tribunal of soldiers? For two - 
or three days the emperor refused to relent. 
He answered Martin’s supplications only by eva- 
sive replies. Many thought, says Sulpicius 
Severus, that: the necessitics of the imperial 
treasury were urgent, the emperor’s coffers were 
scantily filled, the prospect of rich confiscations 
from the estates and goods of wealthy political 
and ecclesiastical offenders was too powerful a 


> The contemporary Sacred History of Sulpicius Seve= 
rus closes with some fair and moderate reflections on the 
death of Priscillian. Further particulars are gathered 
from the Third Dialogue and Life of St. Martin by the 
same author, 
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temptation to be withstood (Sulp. Sev. Dialog. 
iii, 11; Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 29). Maxi- 
mus also, it was strongly suspected by many, 
had been in the first instance and all along 
moved to espouse the cause of the persecuting 
party by opportune advances of money by the 
bishops, and other such important assistance at 
the recent crisis of his political fortunes. 

Theognistes, on the arrival of Martin, was felt 
to be supported by a powerful ally. Martin 
threw the great weight of his influence on the 
side of Theognistes. Anticipated and feared as 
this had been before he arrived, it was felt by 
the bishops as a keen affront on his arrival. It 
was vehemently resented, and every effort was 
made at court to inflame the royal prejudice 
against him. St.Martin was, however, inflexible. 
No efforts could induce him to be reconciled to 
the promoters and abettors of the late executions. 
Neither the persuasion nor the threats of the 
emperor moved him. He was at length dis- 
missed from the imperial presence in anger. 
All at once, however, tidings reached Martin 
that the tribunes had been really sent to Spain. 
He hurried to the palace, though it was night. 
He agreed to unite with the bishops in church 
fellowship. The emperor yielded in turn to his 
importunity on behalf of the Priscillianists. 
His firmness and zeal on the side of humanity 
were rewarded. ‘he tribunes were recalled, and 
the peninsula was thus spared the horrors of a 
religious proscription. 

Little more is recorded of the final issue of 
the dispute between the ecclesiastics at Treves. 
The schism continued some time between the 
two parties, those that approved and those that 
condemned the severities against Priscillian. 
Ithacius was some time afterwards deposed from 
his episcopal office for the part he had taken in 
it. For fifteen years the contention was ex- 
treme between the disputants, and the merits of 
the controversy long continued to be canvassed. 
At the time, as has been already said, all the more 
influential dignitaries of the Western church 
were struck with horror and indignation at the 
violent measures of Maximus, and were moved 
to pity and compassion for the tragic end of 
Priscillian. 

The heresy was certainly not extinguished by 
these means. It continued to prevail, and seemed 
even to take deeper root in Spain. In 400 a 
council was held at Toledo, where many Priscil- 
lianists came over to the Catholic side, and were 
re-admitted to church communion, Amongst 
these was Dictinnius, a Priscillianist bishop, 
author of the book called Zhe Scales (Libra), 
where the Priscillianist opinions were expounded 
and advocated. Jn 415 a Spanish presbyter, 
Orosius, wrote to Aug.stine concerning the sect. 
A long letter of Augustine also is extant, written 
to Ceretius, a bishop, respecting the apocryphal 
Priscillianist Scriptures, especially a hymn atéri- 
buted to Christ. Forty years later, Turribius, 
bishop of Astorga, wrote in sorrow and perplexity 
to pope Leo I., asking his advice in what manner 
to deal with these insidious and dangerous ad- 
versaries. Leo recommended the convocation of 
a general council of bishops from the four pro- 
vinces of Tarragona, Carthagena, Lusitania, and 
Gallicia. If this general council could not be 
held, Turribius might appeal to a provincial 
council from Gallicia alone. Two ‘councils pur- 
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suant were held, one at Toledo in 447, the other 


at, Braga in Gallicia, in 448, where Priscillianism 
was condemned in the usual forms of anathema. 
A last contemporary mention of the Priscillianists 
comes in combination with the Arians, in the acts 
of the council of Braga, in 563.4 

None of the ancient writers have given an accu- 
rate account of the doctrine of the Priscillianists. 
What knowledge may be gained of this has to be 
gathered from such sources as the meagre ac- 
counts of their adversaries supply, the corre- 
spondence of eminent men of the time,® the acts 
and canons of councils,4 the church histories,° and 
a few verbal allusions in contemporary Pagan 
writers. The Priscillianist system, already 
sufficiently dark and perplexed, has had new 
degrees of obscurity added by unstinted mis- 
representation and calumny. The general out- 
line may be made out of their opinions, fantastic 
allegories, daring cosmogonies, astrological fan- 
cies, combined with the severest asceticism. It 
is more possible amidst these to compare the 
general resemblances of their doctrine to Cabal- 
ism, Syrian and Egyptian Gnosticism, Mani- 
chaeism, Persian and Indian Orientalism, than 
to detect and analyse and assign the differences. 

There are no authentic records remaining of the 
Priscillianist writers. We hear of one book widely 
circulated and long held in estimation amongst 
the sect, called Zhe Scales (Libra). This was 
written by Dictinnius, a Priscillianist bishop. 
He recanted, and returned to the church at 
the council of Toledo in the year 400, but his 
book continued to be circulated, though dis- 
owned by its author. A fragment of a letter of 
Priscillian himself has come down to us in quo- 
tation (Orosii Common. in Aug. Op.). There are 
allusions to a multitude of apocryphal scrip- 
tures accepted and used by them. In this 
respect they differed from most heretical sects, 
accepting alike all apocryphal and canonical 
books as scripture, explaining and adapting them 
to their own purpose in a mystical manner. 

Beyond this there is no extant literature con- 
nected with Priscillian or his followers. Nothing 
is known to have been preserved. 


«The thoughts that breathe and words that burn” 


of the arch-heretic himself, or his more influen- 
tial followers, have all vanished and perished 
with them. A specimen of the Priscillianist 
allegorical treatment of the Christian Scriptures 
on the model of Philo’s interpretation of the Old 
Testament, and also of their wild physical 
myths, reminding of the philosophical romances of 
Valentinus and the Egyptian Gnostics, is preserved 
hy Orosius (Common. ad Aug.). The clearest ac- 
count of the Priscillianist tenets must be found 
in the controversial correspondence slightly 
later than Priscillian, between Leo the Great 
and Turribius, bishop of Astorga. The Spanish 
prelate summed up the doctrines in sixteen arti- 
cles. Leo replies in a lengthy epistle, comment- 


© Leo I. Zp. xv, ; August. Zp. 237; Ambrose, Ep. 243 
Maximi Ep, ad Striciwm in Baron, 
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ing seriatim on each of the propositions (Leo, 
Ep. xv.). 

1, Their wild cosmical speculations were based 
on the bold Gnostic and Manichean conceptions 
of a primaeval dualism, The two opposite realms 
of light and darkness, in eternal antagonism, 
were the foundation of their tenets. Believing 
in the canonicity of the Old Testament, they 
were unable to distinguish literally with the 
Anti-Jewish Gnostic between an evil demiurge, 
‘the Jehovah of the Old Covenant, and the higher 
God ofthe Christian Scripture. At the same time 
they ascribed all matter in every form and in its 
essence to an origin connected with the king- 
dom of darkness. Here the emanation theory 
came in to help them. They supposed a mani- 
fold series of emanations from the primeval 
unity in each realm, emanations in the kingdom 
of light, various in power and might, partaking 
the Divine essence, in descending-grades, till the 
souls of men issued forth into existence—a simi- 
lar gradation in the realm of darkness originated 
the powers of evil, at the head of which stood 
Satan, Thus Leo’s rude statements of their 
faith held partly true, that they considered 
heaven the creation of God, and earth the crea- 
tion of the devil, 

2. Their anti-materialism led them very far 
wide from the sublime simplicity of Scripture. 
Perplexed with the insoluble problem of the 
origin of sin, they threw their teaching into the 
form of the most fantastic dreams and myths. 
Souls partaking the Divine essence had gone 
forth by the Divine mission from the kingdom of 
light to conflict with the powers of darkness. 
Animated by angelic exhortation they had sworn 
to constancy, but descending through the seven 
heavens, they became subjected to lowering and 
material influences. From each of the seven 
heavens, which, like the Ophites, they considered 
presided over by the seven star spirits, souls 
appropriated something of a sidereal vehicle. 
Thus they passed the borderland between the 
opposite realms, and entered the antagonist 
kingdom of darkness. Here, in our universe, 
the powers of evil prevailed against them. They 
became entangled in matter, and at length by 
birth enchained in bodies. Priscillianism thus 
by the idea of an earlier guilt preceding birth, 
accounted for the inequalities of the present life. 

8. The astrological fatalism which they 
taught, which pope Leo condemned so sternly 
as subversive of all moral distinctions, was a 
striking peculiarity of their system (Leo, Zp. xv. 
11-12), They believed the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac to haye a mysterious supremacy over 
the members of the body. They assigned, ac- 
cording to Augustine (Haeres. 70), the head to 
the dominion of Aries, the neck to Taurus, the 
shoulders to Gemini, the breast to Cancer, the 
feet to Pisces, and so through all the human 
frame. Thus our earthly members were subject 
to these sidereal powers, who in some mysterious 
way were concerned in their creation, Thus 
astrology, a superstition afterwards so long and 
widely prevalent in Europe, assumes its first 
distinct form in the Priscillianist doctrine. Their 
allegorical treatment of the Old Testament may 
here be illustrated. The names of the twelve 
patriarchs were viewed by them in a similar, but 
here an allegorical manner, with reference to the 
soul, as the signs of the Zodiac for the body. 
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Orosius, the Spanish presbyter, writing to Augus- 
tine, enumerates Reuben for the head, Judah 
for the breast, Levi the heart, Benjamin the 
thighs, and so through the patriarchal family. 
To these twelve heavenly powers, thus allego- 
rized and under their guidance, Priscillian sup- 
posed the souls of men to be related and to stand. 
It is in reference to this subject that an almost 
unintelligible sentence remains, the only words 
of Priscillian that are preserved (Oros. Comm. in 
Aug. Op.). They are words of Priscillian in a 
letter, “‘ Haec prima sapientia est, in animarum 
typis divinarum virtutum intelligere naturas et 
corporis dispositionem, in qua obligatum coelum 
videtur et terra, omnesque principatus saeculi 
videntur adstricti sanctorum dispositiones supe- 
rare, Nam primum Dei circulum et mitten- 
darum in carne animarum divinum chirographum, 
Angelorum et Dei et omnium animarum con- 
sensibus fabricatum Patriarchae tenent, qui contra 
formalis militiae opus possident,” 

4. Their Christology is difficult to gather. If 
they held the doctrine of a Trinity at all, it was 
but a Trinity of names. Their adversaries 
accused them of Arianism and Sabellianism. 
Leo sharply criticises their application and in- 
terpretation of the Scripture attributive of the 
Redeemer, “the only begotten.” The truth 
appears to be that confounding the separate 
ideas of Godhead and Spirit, they started with 
the principle of the soul being of divine sub- 
stance as well as origin, The variable and the 
invariable, the unchanged and the changeable, 
the Creator and the creature, ideas essentially 
distinct, they thus attempted to blend. Start- 
ing thus, and with their anti-materialism, who 
and what was the Christ ? Solving this question 
on their principles it was impossible that the 
human body of Christ could be real. It is not 
clear whether they held that Christ existed in a 
prior state (Milman, Lat. Chr. vol. i. p. 197). 
It is not clear what idea they had of the divine 
and human nature of our Lord. Probably He 
was to them “the one Divine Light—nature ex- _ 
hibiting itself to the eye of sense under the sem- 
blance merely of an object of sense” (Neander, 
Ch. Hist. vol. iv. p. 509), He brought with 
Him into the world, through a birth entirely 
different from other men, a body of ethereal 
mould. In the Priscillianist view of the work 
of Christ, it is remarkable that he gave parti- 
cular prominence to the sufferings of Christ. It 
is consistent with their Docetic views of the 
person of Christ, that the Priscillianists fasted 
on Christmas Day and on al] Sundays, the days of 
memorial of our Lord’s birth and resurrection, 
and thus of His first and latest contact with 
matter. The life and sufferings of Christ: he 
seems to have considered in some sense symboli- 
cal. It was by them that the bond was annulled 
(Col. ii. 14), by which the soul was held impri- 
soned in the body by the powers of darkness, and 
was made subject to the sidereal influences. 
Redemption was a doctrine held by Priscillian . 
in common with all Gnostic sects, but it was a 
metaphysical redemption by a metaphysical Re- 
deemer. 


g The Priscillianists held that all the children of pro- 
mise were “conceived by the Holy Ghost,” though be- 
gotten and born of earthly parentage. They attributed 
the term * Only Begotten ” to our Lord only in the sense 
that He alone was born of a virgin (Leo, Hp, xy. 3). 
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5. The rigid asceticism, which was every- 
where insisted on as a part of the Priscillianist 
teaching, resulted directly from their idea of the 
innate evil of matter. Marriage was proscribed by 
them. Austerities of all sorts were required. 
The dissoluteness of conduct, the orgiastic liber- 
tinism, which is so constantly a hostile calumny 
against the sect, can only have been the practice 
of the worse sort of their followers, a reaction 
in the less stedfast against the coercion of a too 
Violent restraint, the recoil of impulsive and ill- 
governed natures. Notwithstanding the confes- 
sions extorted by torture, and admissions made 
by those who recanted, it is probably true, ac- 
cording to Gibbon’s remark (Decl. and Fall, c. 
27), “if the Priscillianists violated the laws of 
nature, it was not by the licentiousness but by 
the severity of their lives.” Total abstinence 
from animal food was enjoined; continual prayers, 
fasts and vigils were inculcated as a rule of 
strict and perfect devotion. 

6. There is one article of blame upon the 
moral system of Priscillian that is plainly well 
deserved. This was their dissimulation.» “Hold- 
ing an esoteric and exoteric doctrine, they 
affirmed, with some other of the theosophic 
sects, that falsehood was allowable for a holy 
end. Absolute veracity was only binding between 
fellow members of their sect. In dealings with 
the unenlightened, they did not feel bound 
always and absolutely to state the whole truth. 
This looseness of principle they supported by 
Scripture, distorting for example Eph. iv. 25 in 
support of their practice. It wasa Priscillianist 
habit to affect to agree with the multitude, to 
make allowance in this way for what they con- 
sidered their fleshly notions, and conceal from 
them what they regarded them as incapable of 
comprehending. (Dictinnius in Libra.) In the 
agitation of controversy many of the church 
ecclesiastics were in favour of fighting the Pris- 
cillianites with their own weapons, and adopting 
the same method against them. ‘This led Au- 
gustine to enter the ficld on the subject. His 
treatise De Mendacio was expressly written in 
opposition to such laxity. It is easy to see how 
such practice arose from their principles, We 
may illustrate by their Gnostic ideas about 
Scripture. The Christian Scripture to the Pris- 
cillianists was an imperfect revelation. What 
the Jewish religion was to Christianity, that 
same place the Priscillianists considered Chris- 
tianity to hold with regard to their speculations. 
As the Old Testament was full of types and 
shadows of Christianity, so the New Testament 
in their hands became a figurative and symboli- 
cal exposition and veil of Priscillianism. The 
outer form was for the ignorant and profane ; 
the inner truth was for the wise and initiated. 
The grace of faith was fitted only for the rude 
mass of men; to know was the vocation of the 
privileged, the spiritual, the elect. Once having 
thus arrogated to themselves the pride and ex- 
clusiveness of a Brahminical caste, the Priscil- 
lianist had but to go a step further to disregard 
moral distinctions and believe himself entitled to 
prevaricate, which often led to things still worse, 
in his dealings with the common herd of man. 
{ee tee erage SALT ree ye 

h “Jura, perjura, secretum prodere noli,” a precept of 
Priscillian quoted by Augustine, Liber de Haeresibus, 70, 
and Aug. Ep. 237 ad Ceretium. 
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kind (cf. Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, Lect. XII. p. 
196, IX. p. 185; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii. p. 26). 


[M. B. C.] 
PRISCUS (1), father of St. Justin, martyr. 
(Jusrinus (2).] = (C. H.] 


PRISOUS (2), a bishop of Africa (24th name 
in Cone, Carth. ii. de Pace). [E. W. B.] 


PRISCUS (8), March 28. Martyr in the per- 
secution of Valerian at Caesarea in Palestine 
with Malchus and Alexander, his friends, and 
with a woman belonging to the Marcionite sect. 
(Euseb. H. Z. vii. 12.) (G. T. S.J 


PRISCUS (4), the judge who tortured and 
condemned St. Euphemia. [EupHEemra.] [C. H.] 


PRISCUS (5), sent by Jerome to Palestine, 
[Evpuxus (4).] [C. H.] 


PRISCUS (6), a bishop of Mauretania Caesa- 
riensis, censured for some offence, but not re- 
moved from the episcopate. His case is quoted 
by St, Augustine in a letter to pope Celestine 
concerning the case of Antonius, bishop of 
Fussala. Priscus aspired to the primacy of the 
province, and complained of the judgment passed 
on him, urging that if he was guilty, he ought 
to be removed ; if not, he ought to be regarded 
as a fit candidate for the primacy. (Aug. Dp, 
209; Bingham, ii. 16, 7.) (WeeP 


PRISCUS (7) VALERIANUS, a prefect 
of Gaul, in the 5th century. He belonged to the 
family of the emperor Avitus, and was therefore 
a connection by marriage of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
who, about the year 456, sent him a copy of his 
panegyric on that emperor with some dedicatory 
verses (Carm. vi. vii. viii). If he was the 
Valerianus addressed by Eucherius, bishop of 
Lyons, in his Zpistola Paraenetica ad Val. cog- 
natum, De contemptu mundi et saecularis philoso- 
phiae (Migne, Pat. Lat.1.711-26), written about 
the year 432, he was, though a man of great 
learning and eloquence and of excellent natural 
disposition, yet devoted to heathen philosophy, 
and apparently not a Christian. For this letter 
see Ceillier, viti, 444. He married his daughter 
to Pragmatius, an orator and man of letters, 
struck by his eloquence on some public occasion 
(Sidon. Apoll. Hpist. v. 10). The authors of the 
Hist. Litt. de la France distinguish him from 
Valerianus bishop of Céméle, near Nice, and 
from Priscus a historian of Attila’s wars Gi. 
360-3). [S. A. B.] 


PRISCUS (8), solitary, to whom St. Nilus 
the ascetic wrote three letters upon the ascetic life 
(Nilus, Zpp. iii. nos. 288, 289, 290, Allat. 1668 ; 
Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. viii. 222). (J. GJ 


PRISCUS (9), Nestorian of the fifth century, 
one of the most important authorities for the 
reign of Theodosius II. and his relations with 
Attila, (vag. H. #. 5; Tillem. xv. 746.) 
Gibbon makes great use of him in his chapter 
xxxiv. [Twroposrus II.] A full account of 
him will be found in the Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 
Biog. (cf. Rev. Archéol. 1868, t. xviii. p. 86, for 
three hitherto unpublished fragments of this his- 
torian, with notes hy Mommsen.), [G. T. S.] 


PRISCUS 


PRISCUS (10), a Jew attached to the service 
of Chilperic, king of the Franks, whose office it 
was to purchase objects of luxury. Gregory, the 
historian, relates an amusing incident in which 

_he took part (A.D. 581). Chilperic, who dabbled 
in. theology as he did in literature, provoked an 
argument with Priscus on the subject of their 
respective faiths. The king being soon worsted, 
Gregory came to the rescue, and with many 
quotations from the old Testament, silenced the 
Jew according to his own account, but could not 
induce him to confess the faith. The following 
year Chilperic, losing patience at their stubborn- 
hess, baptized a number of Jews by force, 
himself receiving some of them from the font as 
an encouragement. Priscus, however, was still 
obdurate in his unbelief, and the king resolved to 
imprison him until he was willing to accept the 
truth. But, before the sentence was executed, 
Priscus was murdered by one of the new con- 
verts, named Phatir, with whom he had engaged 
in an angry dispute (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. vi. 
5; 17). [S. A. B.] 


PRISCUS (11), ST., 30th archbishop of 
Lyons in the latter half of the 6th century, has 
been the subject of much controversy. Grezory 
of Tours, the historian, his contemporary, 
brings against him the gravest charges. Accord- 
ing to the Hist. Wranc. (iv. 36), he set himself, 
with his wife Susanna, to persecute and destroy 
those who had been the friends of his prede- 
cessor, St. Nicetius, out of malice and jealousy, 
and never wearied of declaiming blasphemies 
against his memory, in punishment for which 
he was smitten with a quartan ague, and various 
ills happened to his wife and family. The 
Vitae Patrum (viii. 5) also has an instance of 
his contempt for the same prelate, whose chay lain 
he is said to have been. On the other hand he 
is numbered by the church among the saints, 
though his cult is not very ancient, he was 
present at numerous councils, the 4th of Paris 
in 573, Chalons in 579, Macon in 581 or 583, 
ord of Lyons in 581, another at Lyons in 583, 
Valence in 584 or 585, and the 2nd of Macon in 
585, at some of which he presided, and at one, 
the last, is honoured in the preface, with the 
dignified title, very rare in the West, of patri- 
archa (Mansi, ix. 949, Ceillier, xi. 896); again 
by Ado, who wrote in the 9th century, he is 
called Sanctus (Chronicon, Migne, Putr. Lat. 
exxili. 111); while an epitaph was discovered in 
1308, which the Bollandists ascribe to the 8th 
or 9th century, of a very laudatory character, 
as far as it has been deciphered. Finally the 
‘chapter of the Hist. Franc. (iv. 36) is said to be 
only found in one MS., that of Monte Cassino, 
whence it was first published by Ruinart, and 
does not appear in any of the French MSS. 
‘For these reasons the Bollandists (Acta SS. 
Jun. vi. 120-7) refuse credence to Gregory’s 
charges. Lut it seems at least as likely that 
the French copyists suppressed a chapter which 
reflected on the honour of the church of Lyons 
as that a foreigner inserted it, and there still 
remains the chapter in the Vitae Patrum (viii.) 
to be got over. The laudatory epitaph and the 
' subsequent canonization can have little weight 

against contemporary testimony. Of course it 
_ is possible that Priscus repented later, and con- 
' cluded his life in a manner entitling him to the 
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honour (cf. Gall. Christ. iv. 35-8). His day 
is June 13. For his cult and the miracles at- 
tributed to his remains, see Boll. ibid. 
(S. A. B.] 

PRISCUS (12), patrician, a distincuished 
general in the reign of Maurice, appointed dux 
orientis in A.D, 588, and subsequently success- 
ful in various campaigns. (Theophylact Simo- 
catta, ii. 1-3, vi. 4 end, vii, 5-13, viii, 2-4). 
Priscus was a friend of Gregory the Great, who 
wrote in A.D, 593 congratulating him on his 
restoration to the emperor’s fayour, and com- 
mending to him his apocrisiarius Sabinianus 
(Zipp. iii. 52), [F. D.] 

PRISTINUS, a confessor who, previous to 
his examination, had been given by his friends 
medicated wine in order to deaden the pain of 
the torture. The consequence was that he was 
unable to reply to the questions of the inter- 
rogating magistrate. Tertullian tells the story 
(De Jejun. 12) in order to contrast Montanist 
sobriety with what he counts the unchristian 
laxity of the Catholics. Whether Pristinus 
actually died under his torture depends on the 
correctness of a conjectural. substitution “dis- 
cessit” for the ‘“<digessit” of the MSS. [G. S.] 


PRITANNIUS, bishop of Treves. [Priscrt- 
LIANUS, | 


PRIVATIANUS, African bishop. Cyp. Zp. 
56, 57, superser. See AHIMNIUS. ([E. W. B.] 


PRIVATIANUS (same), bishop of Sufetula 
in Proy. Byzacena, hod. Sbitha. Conc, sub Cyp. 
de Bap. iii. Carth. vii. suffrag. 19. [E. W. B.] 


PRIVATION, a young man who desired to 
be admitted into St. Augustine’s monastery, 
A.D. 401, as a reader; but as he had officiated as 
reader but once, and then with the apocryphal 
books only, Augustine was doubtful if he could 
be called a reader, and applied to Aurelius 
bishop of Carthage to decide. (Mp. 64 al. 235; 
Tillem. xiii. 362). The Benedictine editor 
suggests that his true name was perhaps 
Privatianus, [C. H.] 


PRIVATUS (1), bishop of Sufes, Colonia 
Sufetana, in Proy. Byzac. (suffectana male ley. 
Aug. Hp. 50) now Sbiba, 20th suffrage in Sentt. 
Epp. Cone. Carth. sub Cyp. vii. de Bap. iii. Other 
bishops of the see are named, and a synod was 
held there. See Morcelli and Mommsen. 

(E. W.. Bi] 


PRIVATUS (2), once bishop of the important 
put shortlived city (Gibbon, c. 41; Mommsen, 
Corp. Inser. L. viii. p. 285) of Lambaesis in 
Numidia (Lambesitana Colonia, Zp. 59, 10— 
Aurelia Lambaesis; Lambaese Con. Carth, sub Cyp. 
de Bap. iii.suffrag. 6 ; Lambesis, Lambasa (inscrr.) 
Lambaesa Ptol.). This isnot to be confounded with 
Lamasba, v. PustLLus, and is the present Tazzdt 
or Zezzulot (Momms.). Privatus was condemned 
of heresy, and multa et gravia delicta, by ninety 
bishops at a council held under Donatus, bishop 
of Carthage, Hp. 59, xiii.; 10). From the same 
passage this would appear to have been under 
the Roman bishopric of Fabian (a.D. 240, Mor- 
celli). If the words are accurately taken, they 
would seem to state that the council was held 
at Lambaesis, and that afterwards Donatus, 
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and Fabian, both issued letters condemnatory of 
him and his opinions. 

In A.D. 250 he visited Rome, and Cyprian, 
apprehensive of his influence, warns the clergy 
against him, and they reply (Zp. 36. 4) that 
they had already detected him and his vexillarius, 
“Futurus,” (but there is no such proper name 
in Muratori’s, Gruter’s, or Mommsen’s Inscrr.), 
in a previous attempt to obtain “litterae” (com- 
municatoriae) from them fraudulently. 

He presented himself (vetus haereticus) and 
desired to be heard on behalf of the party who 
took the lax view as to the ZLapsi, at the second 
council Id. Mai., 252, and, on being rejected, con- 
secrated Fortunatus pseudo-bishop (Zp. 59, xiii.), 
assisted by a pseudo-bishop Felix of his own 
consecration, and by Jovinus and Maximus, and 
a lapsed bishop, Repostus Suturnicensis. His 
successor Januarius speaks at the council of 
Carthage, vii. suffrag. 6 (not as Fell supposes 
(note on Zp. 36) suffrag. 75, which is that of 
the bishop of Lamasba (v. 1. labama, lambese) 
lamasva, Morcelli; Mommsen, C. Inscrr. Latt. 
viii. p. 445). fE. W. B.] 


PRIVATUS (8), mentioned with Pro- 
FuTuRUS (1) and Servilius by Evodius bishop 
of Uzalis in a letter to. St. Augustine c. 414. 
The three had been with Evodius in a monastery 
(his own or St. Augustine’s) and had spoken to 
him after their death, all that they said proving 
true. (Aug, Zp. 158 al. 258, § 93; Tillem. xii. 
582, xiii. 661.) {C. H.J 


PRIVATUS (4), second bishop of Mende, 
is called by Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc. i. 
ce. 325 vi. c. 37; De Mir. ii. 30) “ Episcopus 
Gabalitanus” and “ex Mimate.” In the Acta 
(Surius, Vit. SS. 250-1; Venantius Bellov. Spec. 
Hist. xi. c. 75; Boll. A. SS. Aug. iv. 433-8, 
with praey. Comment. ; Acta Breviora and Acta 
Longiora, which are probably based upon the 
notes given by Gregory and wrought up by 
anonymous writers) he is said to have been 
living in a mountain-cave above Mende, when 
the Alemanni, under their king Chrocus, pene- 
trated into the south of Gaul, devastated Aqui- 
tania, and put many Christians to death. Among 
them was the bishop Privatus because he 
refused to give up the tower of Greze where his 
people had found refuge, or to do sacrifice to 
the German gods. If according to the Acta 
he lived under Valerian and Gallienus, he died 
¢. A.D. 265, But Baronius (Ann. A.D. 280, c. 2) 
puts him slightly later, and seems to confound 
him with an African heretic; while Tillemont 
(C4. £. iv. 221 and note, p. 651) would prefer 
to relegate him to the fifth century. He was 
buried where he suffered at Gabala, and the 
church erected on the spot became a great resort 
for pilgrimage. The feast is August 21 (Gall. 
Christ. i. 863; Hist. Litt. de la France, i. 308, 
viii. 511-3), [J. G.] 


PRIX, ST. [PRaxrsgxorvs.] 


PROAERESIUS, a bishop of Lycia, con- 
demned by Chrysostom in his Asiatic visitation, 
401 a.p. (Phot. Cod. 59. p. 56.) (E. V.] 


PROASTIOI (apodoreio). A book with 
this title was, according to Hippolytus (Ref. v. 


14), in use among the Purarar. It seems to | 
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have been of an astrological character; and it 
professed to teach the true names of the powers 
of-nature, which ignorance had miscalled. It is 
not worth while to write down obvious con- 
jectures, as to what was intended by the titles 
of office, Témapxat and mpodoretot bestowed on 
some of these powers. [G. S.J 


PROBA. [FALcONIA PROBA.] 


PROBA (1), sister of St. Galla [GALLA (9)]} 
and daughter of the consul Symmachus, is very 
greatly praised by Fulgentius of Ruspe (Zp. ii. 
c.16; Migne, Pat. Lat. |xv. 320) for her humility, 
fasting and prayer: “quae cum sit avis 
atavisque nata consulibus et deliciis regulibus 
enutrita,” yet devoted herself to virginity, 
charity, and all good works. Fulgentius ad- 
dressed to her two letters, de virginitate atque 
humilitate, and de oratione ad Deum et compunc- 
tione cordis (ib. Epp. iii., iv., Migne, Ixy. 324 
sq.) and another not extant. She lived about 
the beginning of the sixth century [FULGENTIUS 
(3)] (Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xi. 27 sq.) (J. G.] 


PROBA (2), a lady of the province of Asia, 
who left a large landed estate for use of the 
clergy and the poor. The official entrusted with 
its care was faithless to his trust. Pope Coeles- 
tinus in an epistle to the emperor Theodosius II 
in 432, solicits his interference. (Cf. Mansi, 
Concil. t. v. col. 271.) (G. T. $.] 


PROBIANUS (PETRONIUS PROBIANTS), pro- 
consul of Africa, successor to Aelianus. The 
council of Rome concerning the case of Caeci- 
lianus. was held October 2, a.D. 313 (Aug. ad 
Don. post coll: 33, 56). The case of Felix of 
Aptunga was heard by Aelian February 15, 
A.D. 314. Probianus succeeded Aelianus in the 
same year, and was desired by Constantine to 
send Ingentius to Rome (FELIX (26) Vol. II. 
p- 487). He appears to have continued in office 
until 316. (Aug. Brevic. Coll. iii, 23, adv. Cresc. 
iii. 70 ; Hp, 88,19; Cod. Theodos. xi. 30, 3 and 5; 
Optatus, i. 23, 26; Baronius, vol. iii. 314, 19, 72.) 

(He WP 


PROBINUS (1), ANICIUS, second son of 
Prosus (4), consul with his brother Olybrius, 
395 (Jerome, Hp. cxxx. 7, with Vallarsi’s 
note). His son Probus was consul in 406. 


(W. H. FJ 


PROBINUS (2), priest of Seville, seems to 
have visited Rome at least twice during the 
pontificate of Gregory the Great. In a.p. 595, 
Gregory sent by him to Leander of Seville his 
Moralia and his book de Regula Pastorali, and 
in A.D. 599, writing to king Reccared, he men- 
tions that he had heard from Probinus of his 
refusal to relax a law against the Jews (Zpp. 
y. 495; ix, 122), [F. D.], 


PROBUS (4), Oct. 11. Martyr at Tarsus in 
Cilicia with Tarachus and Andronicus. [Tara- 
CHUS. ] [G. TS.] 


PROBUS (2), governor of Pannonia, tried, 
condemned, and tortured Sr. IRrENAEUS (3) of 
Sirmium and others A.p. 304 (Ruinart, Act. 
Mart. 432, ed. 1859; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. iii. 
27-8). [J. G.} 


PROBUS . 


_ PROBUS (8) (Promus).  [Exras (29).] 


PROBUS (4), SEXTUS ANICIUS PE- 
TRONIUS (Corp. Inscript. vi. 1, n. 1752), a 
member of one of the most illustrious families in 
Rome, was consul with Gratian in a.p. 371, and 
was four times praetorian prefect of Italy, Illyri- 
cum, the Gauls, and Africa, He had also been 
proconsul in Africa in 358 (Cod. Theod. xi. 36, 
xiil.). The date of his appointment as praetorian 
prefect of Italy and Illyricum was A.D. 368 (Am- 
mian. xxvii. 1). During his tenure of office he 
chose St. Ambrose, then a young advocate, to be 
one of his council, and afterwards appointed him 
governor of Liguria and Aemilia with the rank of 
consular. It was on this occasion that Probus 
uttered the words, afterwards considered pro- 
phetic, “Go, act not asa judge, but asa bishop; ” 
and many years later he sent one of his servants, 
who was possessed with a devil, to be healed 
by him (Paulinus, Vita Ambr, 5, 8,21; in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. xiv. 28, 29, 34). Probus continued 
praefect of Italy down to the death of Valen- 
tinian, in a.D. 374, He is accused by Ammianus 
(xxix. 6) of being panic struck by the invasion 
of the Quadi in 374; but if so, he soon recovered 
his courage, and took active measures for the 
fortification and defence of Sirmium against 
them. Ammianus (xxx. 5) further accuses him of 
oppressing the provincials of Pannonia and Illy- 
ricum, and states, that in consequence of this, and 
through the machinations of Leo, the master of 
the offices, who hoped to be appointed in his 
place, he fell into disgrace with Valentinian. 
He presided over the trial and torture of Faus- 
tinus on the charge of magic. He next appears 
as praetorian praefect of Italy in a.p. 380, and 
as praetorian praefect in A.D. 383, 4 (Cod. Theod. 
Vi. 28 ii.; xi. 13 i.; vi. 30, vi.), and after the 
murder of Gratian, in A.D. 383, acted as regent 
to Valentinian II. in Italy, and accompanied 
him and his mother Justina in their flight to 
‘Thessalonica on the invasion of Maximus in A.p. 
387 (Socrates, H. HE. v.11; Soz. H. H, vii. 13), 
He died before the end of a.p. 394 (Claudian. 
an Prob. et Ol. Cons. 31), at the age of sixty, less 
‘one month, after having received baptism (Corp. 
Insc. vi. 1, p. 389), It may be owing to his 
‘Christianity that Ammianus (xxvii. 11) paints 
him in such unfavourable colours, a remarkable 
contrast to the glowing panegyric of Claudian 
and Ausonius (Hp. 16). All agree as to his 
immense wealth and boundless liberality, His 
wife, Anicia Faltonia Proba, belonged to the 
Anician house, and their sons, Probinus and 
Olybrius, had the unique honour of being 
consuls together in A.D, 395, Christian though 


he was, SymmacHus was his intimate friend, 


six of whose letters (Mpp. i. 56-61) are ad- 
dressed to him, (Tillemont, Hip. v. 42, 72.) 
LF. D.] 
PROBUS (5), friend of Innocent I. at Rome 
while that pope was at Ravenna. He received 
instructions from Innocent (Zp. 36) regarding a 
woman who had been carried into captivity, 


“probably c, A.D. 409, and returned to find her 


husband married again; but the pope upheld 


the first marriage. Probus is said, but impro- 
_ bably, to have been the son of the praefect 
Probus and Anicia Falconia Proba [FaLconra] 


Qfigne, Pat. Lat. t. xx. 602; Tillemont, H. 2. 
‘. 646; Ceillier, Aut, Sacr. vii, 524). (J. G.] 
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PROBUS (6), cited by St. Jerome as one to 
whom Lactantius addressed some epistles (Hiero- 
nymus, Comm. in Epist. ad Galat. 1. ii, ap, Migne, 
Pat. Lat. t. xxvi. 353; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 162). 
(Lacranrivs.] [J. G.] 


PROBUS (7), a Christian to whom a letter 
of consolation on the loss of his daughter is 
extant, which has been ascribed to St. Augustine, 
but which the Benedictine editors consider to 
be spurious. (Aug. Opp. vol. ii. App. 117, ed. 
Migne.) [H. W. P.j 


PROBUS (8), Nov. 13. Martyr in Africa 
under Genseric in the Arian persecution, A.D. 437. 
He suffered with three other Spanish Catholics, 
Arcadius, Paschasius, and Euticus. Cf. Vict. Vit. 
opp. ed. Ruinart, p. 433, where is a long letter 
addressed to Arcadius by Antoninus, bishop of 
Cirta. [G.,2 Si] 


PROBUS (9), a man of letters in Gaul, in 
the 5th century. A friend of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
with whom he had been educated under Eusebius 
at Lyons, and whose cousin Eulalia he married 
some time before 469. Sidonius speaks admiringly 
of his erudition and his judgment as a critic, 
but no work of his survives (Sidon. Apoll. Epist. 
vi. 1; Carm. ix. 329-334; xxiv. 95-8; Hist. 
Litt. de la France, ii. 649-51). [S. A. B.] 


PROBUS (10), bishop of Canusium, legate 
c. 468, of pope Simplicius to the Hast, as men- 
tioned in a letter of pope Gelasius to the bishops 
of Dardania (Labbe, Concil. iv. 1207; Baronius, 
ann. 467, xii.; Ughelli, Téa’. Sac. x. 36 ; Tillem. 
xv. 287). {C. H.] 


PROBUS (11), bishop of Chalcedon c. a.p. 
591, was sent as ambassador by the emperor 
Mauricius to Chosroés II., at Ctesiphon. (Theo- 
phylactus Simocatta, Hist. lib. v. cap.15.) The 
Latin version of Theophylact makes the see 
Chalcis, and Le Quien (0. C. i. 604; ii. 788) 
places him under both Chalcedon and the Syrian 
Chaleis. The Jacobite patriarch Dionysius, 
quoted by Le Quien, says he was appointed to 
Chalcedon on his abjuring the Monophysite 
heresy at Constantinople, whither he had come 
from Alexandria, but that at the close of his 
life he returned to his former opinions. [J. G.] 


PROBUS (12), abbat of the monastery of 
SS. Andrew and Lucy, at a synod held at Rome in 
October A.D. 601 under Gregory the Great, peti- 
tioned that he might be allowed to dispose of 
his property by will, so as not to leave his son 
unprovided for. He had devoted himself to a 
hermit life, and had therefore not madea will, as 
his son would have succeeded if he died intestate; 
but going one day to Gregory, he was suddenly 
ordered by him to become abbat of the monas- 
tery, and had therefore been unable to make any 
disposition of his property before entering on the 
office. Gregory acknowledged the truth of his 
allegations, and granted his petition (8. Gregorit 
Epist. Appendix 9, in Migne, Patr. Lat, Ixxvii. 
1344). It is doubtful if this monastery was the 
same as the famousmonastery of St.Andrew onthe 
Coelian founded by Gregory himself (8. Gregori 
Vita, i. 3, in Patr. Lat. Ixy. 254, note). Probus 
may have been the same as the abbat Probus 
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employed by Gregory in the peace negotiations 
with Queen Theodelinda (Zpist, lib. ix. ind, ii. 
43, in Patr. Lat. Ixxvii. 975). Monks were 
deprived of testamentary power by Justinian, 
except as regarded bequests to children, as to 
which there were special provisions (Nov. v. 5, 
exxiii. 38). [F. D.] 


PROBUS (18), bishop of Reate, uncle of 
Prosus (12). He narrated to Gregory the Great 
(Dial. iy. 12) a vision of SS. Juvenalis and 
Eleutherius, who appeared to the bishop on his 
death-bed. [F. D.] 


PROCESSUS, martyr. [Marrinranvs (1).] 
PROCHOROS. Prochoros (Mpéxopos not 


Tipéxwpos) is the name of one of the seven 
deacons of the church at Jerusalem, mentioned 
Acts vi. 5. Later tradition makes him one of 
the seventy disciples, and afterwards bishop of 
Nicomedia in Bithynia (comp. the lists of the 
seventy disciples in the texts of the so-called 
Dorotheus, the pseudo-Hippolytus, and pseudo- 
Logothetes, and with these Lipsius Apokryphische 
Apostelgeschichten i. 193 sqq. Chron. Paschale 
appendix, p. 420, ed. Bonn). 

Under the name of this Prochoros has been 
preserved an apocryphal History of the Apostle 
John, which was first published in the Greek 
text by Michael Neander in the appendix to the 
third edition of his Graeco-Latin version of 
Luther’s Short Catechism, along with a Latin 
translation by Sebastian Castalio (Catechesis 
Martini Lutheri parva graéco-latina postremum 
recognita, Basileae 1567, pp. 526-663). The 
first part of Neander’s text has been reprinted 
by J. J. Grynaeus (Monumenta Patrum Ortho- 


doxographa, Basil, 1569, tom. i. p. 85), and after. 


him “by Birch (Auctarium Codicis Apocryphi, 
Copenhagen, 1804, p. 263 sqq.). The latter 
added some further fragments. The complete 
Greek text has recently been edited by the 
Archimandrite Amphilochios from several Mos- 
cow MSS. (Moscow, 1879), and by Professor 
Zahn (Erlangen, 1880), with the assistance of 
the MS, apparatus left behind him by. Tischen- 
dorf. A new critical edition is also in contem- 
plation by Professor Max Bonnet in Montpellier, 
as part of the Supplementum Codicis Apocryphi, 
which he has undertaken. We possess, besides 
this Greek text, an Old Latin, an Old Slavic, 
an Armenian, a Sahidic, an Ethiopic, and an 
Arabic translation. The Latin text was first 
published in the interpolated form of a later 
recension by Margarin de la Bigne (Bibliotheca 
Pairum, Paris, 1575, tom. ii., col. 185-230), and 
reprinted afterwards by Laurentius de la Barre 
in his Historia Christiana Veterum Patrum 
(Paris,. 1583), fol. 1, sqq., and in the Biblio- 
theca Maxima Patrum (Lugduni, 1657, tom. ii. 
p. i. pp. 46-67). This text is preserved in its 
original form in Cod. Paris, lat. 5357, saec, xiii. 
f. 103-127. The Old Slavic version is given by 
Amphilochios, along with the Greek text, from 
a Moscow MS. of the 15th or 16th century. The 
other versions are still ‘in MS. except only a few 
Coptic fragments, published by Mingarelli (Reli- 
quiae aegyptiorum Codd. in Bibliotheca Naniana 
reconditorum, Bonn, 1785, fascic. ii. p. 302 sqq.), 
and Giorgi (de Miraculis S. Ooluthi, Rom. 1793, 
pp. 119-121), and the beginning of the Ethiopic 
text in the English translation of S.C. Malan 
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(The Conflict of the Holy Apostles, London, 1871, 
pp- 117-137). 

The narrative begins with the parting of the 
apostles aud St. John’s mission into Asia, In 
punishment for a first refusal to go by sea he 
suffers shipwreck on the voyage, but, after a 
wonderful deliverance, arrives safe at Ephesus, 
accompanied by Prochoros, his disciple. Here 
he takes service in a public bath; restores to 
life the owner’s son, who has been slain by a 
demon, destroys the image of Diana (Artemis), 
and expels the demon which had harboured 
there, is banished himself, but soon returns to 
be again sent in exile to Patmos by command of 
the emperor. On the voyage to the island he 
restores a drowned man to life, stills a tempest, 
and heals a sick guardsman. The greater part 
of the following narrative is occupied with the 
wondrous deeds of the apostle in his banishment, 
his victorious encounters with demons and sor- 
cerers, his refutation of a learned Jew in a 
public dispute, numerous miracles of healing 
and raising trom the dead, and triumphant 
issues out of every conflict in which his per- 
secuting enemies involve him. After a residence 
in Patmos of fifteen years he has converted 
almost the whole island. Permission being now 
given him to return to Ephesus, he first retires 
to a solitary place in the island (cardaavots), 
and there dictates his gospel to Prochoros, and 
when finished leaves it behind him as a memo- 
rial of his work among the inhabitants of 
Patmos. He then goes by ship to Ephesus, and 
makes his abode there in the house of Domnus, 
whom he had formerly in his youth raised to 
life. After residing twenty-six years more at 
Ephesus he buries himself alive. Prochoros and 
six other disciples have to dig his grave, and 
when he has laid himself in it, to cover him 
with earth. On the grave being subsequently 
reopened the apostle has disappeared. 

The text varies considerably in the MSS, and 
has received many additions from other sources, 
Some MSS. as Cod. Vat. 654; Marcian. 363; 
Paris. gr. 1468; Ambrosian. A. 63, contain 
fragments of the old Gnostic meptodo: in more or 
less altered form, interpolated into the Prochoros 
text, or mixed up with it towards the end, 
especially in the narrative of St. John’s perd- 
otacis. Some MSS, add to the narrative of the 
way in which the Gospel originated a similar 
account, of the origin of the Apocalypse. (So 
also the printed edition of Neander.) But this 
second narrative is evidently a mere imitation of 
the former. 

This writing of the alleged Prochoros is (so 
far at least as its main contents are concerned) 
not in any way a recension of the old Gnostic 
acts of John, but the independent work of some 
Catholic author. Its object is not to supersede 
these Gnostic acts which, though the writer 
makes some use of, he can hardly have known in 
their original text. The purpose rather seems 
to be to supplement the Ephesian histories of 
the apostle which already existed in a Catholic 
recension by a detailed account of his deeds and 
adventures in the isle of Patmos. The author 
can have had no local interest in its composition. 
His notions of the situation, size, and general 
characteristics of the island, which he certainly 
never saw, are most extraordinary. In con- 
structing his narrative he has made only partial 
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use of older materials. A comparison with the 
Syriac history of St. John, edited by Professor 
Wright (Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, edited 
from Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
and other libraries, London, 1872, pp. 3-60 of the 
English translation), and with the text of the 
Gnostic petrdoracis (ap. Tischendorf Acta Apo- 
stolorum Apocrypha, p. 272 sqq. and ap. Zahn 
Acta Johannis, p. 238 sqq.), will show that for 
the commencement and conclusion of the work 
the Gnostic mepfodo:, or more probably some 
Catholic recension of them, has been made use 
of. Two other stories have, with a few altera- 
tions, been borrowed from the mepfodo: ’Avdpéou 
—that of Procliana and Sosipater (p. 135, 
12 seqq. ed. Zahn), with which compare the 
similar narrative in the Latin Virtutes Andreae 
(ap. Abdias in Fabricius Cod. Apoeryph..N. T. ii. 
461), and that of St. John assisting at a birth 
(p. 115 sqq. ed. Zahn), compare Fabricius ii. 
295. But the most, by far, of these narrations 
of the pretended Prochoros are free inventions of 
his own. None of these independent narratives 
betray any leaning towards Gnosticism. The 
author looks with favour on matrimonial life, 
takes pleasure in eating and drinking, and shows 
no tendency to ascetic views except where he 
draws from older sources. Nor is he led by 
dogmatic interests. Even in discourses attri- 
buted to the apostle the theological element is 
quite subordinate, 
Apocalypse, and in opposition to the older tradi- 
tion places the composition of the gospel in 
Patmos. The account given of this is certainly 
not derived from the Gnostic Meplodor. 

The date of composition of this work cannot 
be set later than the middle of the 5th century, 
since it is made use of, not only in the Chronicon 
Paschale (p. 761, 470, ed. Bonn, cf. Zahn, p. 162, 
3 sqq.), but also in the accounts of the apostles 
attributed to Dorotheus, Hippolytus, and others. 
The terminus a quo is the end of the 4th or 
beginning of the 5th century, since it is from 
that time onwards, and not before that, Catholic 
writers appear to have been acquainted with the 
Gnostic histories of the apostles, With this, 
moreover, agrees the fact, that the author can 
assume a universal diffusion of Christianity in 
Ephesus, and in the islands of the Aegean Archi- 
pelago. It is more difficult to determine the 
place of composition. The author is certainly 
not..a native of Asia Minor, but rather perhaps 
of Antioch, or the coast region of Syria and 
Palestine. He is, at any rate, better acquainted 


| with the topography of that part of the world 


the Greek Menologia and Encomiasts. 


than with the neighbourhood of Ephesus: Of 
his personal circumstances no more can be said 
than that he certainly was not a monk; perhaps 
he was a married cleric, possibly a layman.* 


® The narratives of this pretended Prochoros appear 
to have found much favour, for they are frequently 
Tepeated. Besides the writings above referred to as 
haying made use of Prochoros, we may mention here 
The great 
Greek Menagea for 26 September (Venice, 1683, p, 170 


 8qq.) give a long extract from Prochoros. Shorter ex- 
_ cerpts are found in the Menologion of the emperor Basi- 
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“lius Porphyrogennetes (ed. Albani, i. p. 70; ed. Migne, 


Patr. Graec. cxvii. 74), the Encomium on St. John 
by Nicetas David the Paphlagonian (Combefis, Auctar. 
Novissimum, i. 354 sqq.) and Nicephorus Callistus (Hist. 
Kec. ii, 42). The Vita Joannis: of. Symeon’ Meta- 


He takes no notice of the | 
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Compare Zahn, Acta Joannis, Erlangen, 1880; 
Lipsius, Die Apocryphen Apostelyeschichten, i. 
355-408. [R. A. L.] 


PROCLIANITAE. Heretics mentioned by 
Philaster (Haer, 56), but concerning whom, if 
they existed at all, we have no independent 
information. [See Hermras, Vol. II. p. 927 b; 
Hermocenss, Vol. Ill. 36.] Praedestinatus 
(Haer. 60) calls the sect Proclinianistae, deriving 
the name from Proclianus, This article, com- 
pared with its original, the corresponding 
article in the tract of Augustine, does honour to 
the writer’s powers of invention. [G. S.J 


PROCLIANUS, bishop, who had assisted the 
Christians of Suedra in Pamphylia to resist the 
teachings of the Arian heretics, c, A.D. 374, 
(Epiphanius, Epist. preceding the Ancoratus; 
Tillem, x. 502; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. vi, 414.) 

[J. G.] 


PROCLUS (1) (Procutus), a Montanist 
teacher, and probably the introducer of Mon- 
tanism into Rome at the very beginning of the 
3rd century. For the account given by Tertul- 
lian (Adv. Prax. 1) of the apparently fayourable- 
reception which the new prophesying at first. 
met with at Rome, and its subsequent rejection,. 
see Monranism (Vol. III. p. 940 a). © Proclus 
was publicly opposed’ by Caius, commonly called 
a Roman presbyter, and the record of their dis- 
putation, though now lost, was read by Eusebius 
and is mentioned by several other writers.. 
(Cazus, Vol. I. 385a; Monranvs, Vol. III. p. 941 
a]. Pseudo-Tertullian states (Haer. 21) that 
the Montanists were divided into two sections 
by the Patripassian controversy, Proclus being- 
the leader of the section whose doctrine on that 
subject agreed with that of the church, and 
Aeschines of the opposite section. This schism 
among the Montanists is mentioned also by 
Hippolytus (Ref. viii. 19). 

e can scarcely be wrong in identifying 
Proclus the Montanist with the Proculus whom 
Tertullian in his tract against the Valentinians 
(c. 5) calls “Proculus noster, virginis senectae- 
et Christianae eloquentiae dignitas.” He there- 
refers to him as one who like Justin Martyr, 
Miltiades and Irenaeus, had laboured successfully 
in the confutation of heresy. Proculus is also- 
mentioned as a leader of the Montanists by 
Pacian (Zp. ad Sympron.), and no doubt it is. 
his name which is disguised as Patroclus in the 
MSS. of Theodoret (Haer. Fab. iii. 2). [G.8.] 


PROCLUS (2), ST., patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, was ordained a reader in his childhood, 
and afterwards studied in the schools of rhetoris 
at Constantinople. The friend and disciple of 
Chrysostom, he became secretary to Arricus, 
who ordained him deacon and priest. On the 
death of Atticus, some desired him as the new 
patriarch, while others favoured Philippus, but 
the majority wished for Sismynrus, who was 
ultimately appointed. Sisinnius consecrated 
him bishop of Cyzicus, but the people there 
refused to receive him, and he remained at 
Constantinople. On the death of Sisinnius, the 
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phrastes (Greek and Latin text in Oecumenii Opp. ed. 

Paris, 1631, tom. ii. p. 838 sqq. and in Migne, exvi. 683 

s8qq:) is also in‘some measure derived from Prochoros, 
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old rivalry broke out between the partisans of 
Philippusand those of Proclus, and again a 
third person was chosen by the emperor, namely, 
the famous Nestorius. In reply to the latter, 
early in A.D, 429, on a festival of the Virgin, 
Proclus preached the celebrated sermon on the 
Incarnation, which is inserted in the beginning 
of the Acts of the Council of Ephesus. Once 
more for the third time, on the deposition of Nes- 
torius, Philippus and Proclus appear as rivals, 
and for the third time, the difficulty was avoided 
by the choice of a third person, MAXIMINIANUS 
(5). The ‘excuse for passing over Proclus was, 
that translations were unlawful, and that he 
was already bishop of Cyzicus. At last, when 
Maximianus died on Thursday before Easter 
A.D. 434, Proclus was by the permission of 
Theodosius immediately enthroned by the bishops 
at Constantinople. Theodosius took this course 
to anticipate troubles, such as had attended the 
last three appointments, and the scruples felt 
about translation had been removed by the 
letters of pope Celestine to Cyril of Alexandria, 
John of Antioch, and Rufus of Thessalonica on 
the subject of translation. His first care was 
the funeral of his predecessor, and he then sent 
both to Cyril and John of Antioch, the usual 
synodical letters announcing his appointment, 
both of whom approved of it. In 436, the bishops 
of Armenia consulted him upon certain doctrines 
prevalent in their country, and attributed to 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, asking for their con- 
demnation. The next year Proclus replied in 
the celebrated letter known as the Tome of 
Proclus, which he sent to the Eastern bishops, 
asking them to sign it, and to join in his con- 
demnation of the doctrines submitted to him by 
the Armenians. They approved of the letters, 
but from their admiration of the deceased 
Theodore, could not bring themselves to join in 
condemning the doctrines attributed to him. 
Proclus replied that while he desired the extracts 
subjoined to his Tome to be condemned, he had 
not attributed them to Theodore or any person 
-dead or alive, and shewed thereby that he did not 
desire the condemnation of any person. A 
rescript from Theodosius procured by Proclus, 
which declared it was his intention that all 
should live in peace, and that no imputation 
should be made against any one who died in 
-communion with the church, appeased the 
storm. The whole affair shewed conspicuously 
‘the moderation, and tact of Proclus. In 438, 
he transported to Constantinople from Comana, 
and interred with great honour in the church of 
the Apostles, the remains of his old master St. 
Chrysostom, and thereby reconciled to the 
church his adherents who had separated in con- 
sequence of his condemnation. The next year at 
the request of a deputation from Caesarea in 
‘Cappadocia, he selected as their new bishop 
‘Thalassius, who was about to be appointed 
praetorian prefect of the Kast. It was in the 
‘time of Proclus that the Trisagion came into use. 
The occasion is said to have been a time when 
violent earthquakes lasted for four months 
at Constantinople, so that the people were 
obliged to leave the city and encamp in the 
. adjoining fields. Proclus died most probably in 
July 446, though some authorities defer his 
death till the following year. He appears to 
have been a wise and moderate man, of con- 
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ciliatory temper, desirous, while strictly adher- 
ing to orthodoxy himself, to win over those who 
differed from him by persuasion rather than 
force. 

The first edition of the collected works of 
Proclus, was that by Richard, at Rome in 1630. 
Several other editions have since been published, 
and the whole is reprinted in Migne, Patr. Gr. 
Ixv. 651. They consist of twenty sermons, 
originally published by Richard, some, however, 
being of doubtful authenticity, of five more just 
published by Card. Mai (Spic. Rom. iv. xiliii. 
Ixxviii.), of which three are preserved only in 
a Syriac version, the Greek being lost, of seven 
letters along with several addressed to him by 
other persons, and of a few fragments of other 
letters and sermons. Proclus is commemorated 
on October 24. (His own works: Socrates, 
H, E. vii. xxvi.—and passim; Theophanes, sub 
an. 430; Tillemont, WZ. ZL. xiv. 704; AA.SS. 
Act. x. 639.) (F. D-] 


PROCLUS (8). The last of great Neoplato- 
nists, and second only to Plotinus among them. 
He was born A.D. 412, and died a.p. 485. Of 
his life, which was written by his disciple Mari- 
nus, the following is an abstract. His father 
Patricius, and his mother Marcella, were both 
natives of Lycia; he himself was born in Byzan- 
tium, but was shortly afterwards brought back 
by his parents to their native country. Here he 
was cured of an illness that seemed likely to be 
fatal, by the personal aid of Apollo, who ap- 
peared before him, and proclaiming who he was, 
touched the head of Proclus and vanished. After 
some grammatical instruction in Lycia, Proclus 
went to Alexandria, where he lived with the 
rhetorician Leonas, who treated him with great 
familiarity and kindness, and for whom Proclus 
performed some domestic offices. He also was 
instructed by Orion the grammarian; and was 
at first intended for his father’s profession, that 
of the law. He preferred, however, the study 
of rhetoric, and made great proficiency in it, 
While engaged in this pursuit, he accompanied 
Leonas on a journey from Byzantium, returning 
from: which place, he determined to abandon 
rhetoric, and apply himself to philosophy. He 
frequented the lectures of Olympiodorus, the 
Peripatetic (not to be confounded with the com- 
mentator of that name, who was long subse- 
quent), and also those of Hero the mathemati- 
cian. He shewed his extraordinary. powers of 
memory on one occasion by repeating ‘almost 
verbatim a speech which Olympiodorus had just 
delivered; which was the more remarkable, as 
Olympiodorus, both from the difficulty of his 
subjects and the quickness of his utterance, was 
by no means an easy speaker to follow. 

Proclus, however, was dissatisfied with these 
instructors; and mindful of an admonition he 
had received from the goddess Minerva at the 
time of his first embracing the philosophic life, 
be betook himself to Athens. Here he was met 
by Nicolaus, also a Lycian by birth, whose guest 
he became. It was regarded as a favourable 
omen that the first place in Attica in which 
Proclus sat down or drank water was close to a 
temple dedicated to Socrates. At Athens 
Proclus became the disciple of the celebrated 
philosopher Syrianus, whose acquaintance he 
made under circumstances which shewed to each 
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of them their community in religious obser- 
vances; for having met casually and exchanged 
some remarks, they presently went apart to pay 
their devotions severally to the thin crescent of 
the new moon, which was just appearing. 
Whether they saw each other while engaged in 
this worship, is not stated; but Lachares, who 
was with Syrianus at the time, observed the act 
of Proclus, and drew deductions favourable to 
his virtue and intelligence. Proclus had not 
completed his twentieth year when he was in- 
troduced by Syrianus to the philosopher Plu- 
tarch, then very advanced in years, who treated 
him with great kindness, and advised him to lay 
aside in part his vegetarian habits. Proclus 
read with Syrianus the whole of Aristotle, and 
afterwards Plato; his industry was unwearied, 
and by the time he was twenty-eight years of 
age he had composed a variety of philosophical 
works, among them his commentary on the 
Timaeus of Plato. 

Proclus, unlike Plotinus, did not discourage 
his friends from pursuing a political life, and 
even at times took part in it himself; indeed he 
advised Archiadas, who was his greatest friend, 
towards this kind of action. He was never 
married; though, says Marinus, many wealthy 
persons were desirous of being allied to him; 
among whom was Olympiodorus, his first precep- 
tor in philosophy, who offered him his daughter. 
He was singularly regardful of his friends; 
when any of them fell ill, he would first earnestly 
supplicate the gods with sacrifices and hymns. 
Atterwards he himself attended the sick, and 
consulted the physicians on their behalf. On 
one occasion he is said, with the aid of Aescula- 
pius, to have effected a miraculous cure. He 
appears to have had a certain authority over the 
teachers of philosophy, and his rebukes of them, 

_ when they, were negligent, were sometimes 
perhaps even too vehement; but he was easily 
appeased. He was very temperate, and is said 
to have weakened himself by abstinence. Yet 
he lived seventy-five years; but in the last five 
years of his life he is said not to have had the 
perfect use of his powers. He died in the year 
after an eclipse of the sun, which Marinus, as 
was to be expected, regards as a foreshadowing 
of so weighty an event. 

It would be a waste of space to recount all 

_ the various instances, which Marinus delights in 
telling, of the devotion of Proclus to Minerva, 
Pan, and other heathen deities, and of the assis- 

' tance which those deities gave their votary. 
In no respect does Proclus, who practically con- 
cludes the Neoplatonic school, stand in stronger 
contrast with Plotinus, who almost begins it, 
than in the flood of minute ceremonialism and 
specific acts of intercourse with nameable 
deities in which he is involved, as compared with 
the high and pure abstract religion of Plotinus, 
It must be held to be a mark of weakness in a 
philosophy, when it could descend in this way 
and to so great a degree. Nor has the life of 
Proclus any of those marks of true vitality, of 

_ living interest in men, which appear in the life 
of Plotinus; much is said of his virtues, but 
little in such a way as to persuade us that they 

were veal. Nor can we regard his saying, that 
if he had despotic power, he would destroy all 
the writings of antiquity, except the Oracles 

-and the Timaeus of Plato, as anything but a 
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proof of want of sanity of judgment, and blame- 
able indifference to all that had interested men 
up to that time. 

Still, we may suspect that something of the 
unsatisfactory impression which the life of Pro- 
clus leaves upon us, is due to the weakness of 
his biographer. Those of his writings which 
have descended to us are certainly not without 
power. When, leaving the concrete forms of 
Minerva, Apollo, and the other well-known 
heathen deities, we come to the exposition of 
deity in its own nature, as flowing out from a 
central unity and goodness into all the world of 
being, affecting different natures in different 
degrees, but kindling in all an image of itself, 
we are sensible of something sublime in such a 
conception. This is, indeed, one of the central 
ideas of the Neoplatonic philosophy ; it is really 
the same in Proclus as in Plotinus, though there 
is a greater show of system and formal deduc- 
tion in Proclus. This systematisation it is 
which appears to Victor Cousin so great a merit 
in Proclus, as to raise him, in a certain way, 
above all previous philoscphers. With that 
opinion few have coincided ; and it is an opinion 
the truth of which is entirely dependent on the 
question, whether the systematisation itself, 
apart from the ideas supposed to be system- 
atised, is correct. It is impossible to answer 
this, question entirely. in the affirmative; and 
though to say that the systematisation of Pro- 
clus was entirely futile would be disparaging it 
too much, still this cannot be considered the 
striking element in the philosophy ; it is too im- 
perfect to count for very much. There are 
flashes of light in Proclus, but they, derive 
little addition from the feebler rays around 
them, though there is a connection throughout 
the whole. The following, for example, is a 
striking remark: “ Bonum autem non appetens 
esse aliquid entium impossibile. Omnia autem 
entia et facta sunt, et sunt propter desiderium 
istud, et salvyantur secundum hoc.” Good, 
that does not seek to realise itself in the world, 
is an impossibility. All existent things have 
come into being by reason of this desire, and are 
preserved in accordance with it.””—De Malorwm 
Subsistentia, pp. 199-200 of vol. i. of Cousin’s 
edition (the Greek original is lost; the Latin 
translation is by Guilelmus Morbeka, Archbishop 
of Corinth in the 12th century). But the specu- 
lations on the nature of evil which surround 
this passage, though not to be called feeble, 
possess no penetrative power. So again in the 
140th proposition of his “ Elements of Theology,” 
the sentence, ‘‘ All things sympathise with all,” 
is one that Taylor, the translator, the celebrated. 
Platonist, calls sublime; it may remind us, 
longo intervallo, of St. Paul’s, “The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.” The following sentences, from the 
proof to the 122nd proposition of the “ Elements 
of Theology,” compresses into a small space 
what may almost be called the pith of the Neo- 
platonic philosophy: “The gods abiding in their 
uniform nature and original substance, fill all 
things with their power. And everything which 
is able to participate, enjoys the goods which it 
is capable of receiving according to the measure 
of its proper subsistence ; the gods in the mean- 
time, through being itself, or rather through a 
nature prior to being, pouring their illumina- 
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tions on everything which exists.” The “nature 
prior to being,” of which Proclus here speaks, is 
a phrase which recalls Hegelian philosophy ; the 
extract, however, is intelligible enough on the 
whole. A specimen of Proclus, in his less lucid 
phase, may be found in the forty-fourth propo- 
sition of the same “ Elements,” which tells us that 
“Everything converted to itself according to 
energy, is also converted to itself according to 
essence.” 

There is, it cannot be denied, something 
pathetic in the picture we find, whether in Pro- 
clus, or Hierocles, or in the writings that have 
come to us under the name of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, of expiring Paganism. The religion to 
which Socrates had with much simplicity and 
sincerity conformed, though of course he was 
aware of its many failings, is here seen trying 
to divest itself of those failings, to put on new 
garments, and associate itself with a living 
practical strength, and to support itself in the 
region of pure reason by a well-considered 
philosophy. On the whole, notwithstanding the 
practical failure of the complex system thus 
described in its entirety, there were elements 
in it worthy not to be forgotten, some amount 
of permanent truth capable of giving light in 
perpetuity to the generations of mankind. 

There is no edition of the entire works of 
Proclus ; but the editions by Victor Cousin, the 
first of six volumes octavo (Paris, 1820), con- 
taining the commentaries on the first Alcibiades 
and the Parmenides, and the three treatises De 
libertate, providentia et malo (in a Latin transla- 
tion), the second of one volume quarto (Paris, 
1864) containing the hymns also (besides the 
above-named works), will probably be the best 
for an English reader who wishes to obtain a 
knowledge of the philosopher. Yet perhaps 
more genius is displayed in the two quarto 
volumes by Thomas Taylor, containing transla- 
tions of the commentary on Euclid and the 
“ Elements of Theology,” together with a variety 
of essays; wherein the reader will certainly not 
complain of want of enthusiasm, whatever be his 
judgment as to the opinions expressed. Besides 
these may be mentioned the treatise De mundi 
aeternitate, viginti duo argumenta adversus Chris- 
tianos, cum refutatione J. Philoponi (Venet. 1535, 
fol.); In Platonis theologiam libri sex (Hamb. 
1618, fol.); De unitate et pulchritudine (p. 71 of 
Creuzer’s Plotinus, Heidelberg, 1814, 8vo); 
Paraphrasis in quatuor Ptolemaei libros de side- 
rum effectionibus (Leyden, 1635, 8vo); and the 
Commentarius in Platonis Timaewm, edited by 
Schneider (Breslau, 1847, 8vo). This last was 
the favourite treatise of its author. [J. R. M.] 


PROCOPIUS (1), July 8. A native of Aelia 
(Jerusalem) and Martyr at Caesarea in the 
Diocletian persecution. He was a noted ascetic, 
and had served three distinct offices in the 
church of Seythopolis, those of lector, interpreter 
of the Syrian language, and exorcist. The 
second of these shews that divine offices were 
then celebrated in Syriac. He was arrested by 
Flavianus, the president, whom he roused to 
frenzy by a quotation from the Iliad, ii. 204, 
when he pressed him to offer libations to the 
four emperors:—Ov« &yaOdy modvKorpartn, fs 
kolpavos %orw:—(Luseb. Mart. Palest. c. i.; 
Ruinart, Acta Sine. pp. 330, 872.) [G. T. $.] 


PROCOPIUS GAZAEUS 


PROCOPIUS (2), priest of Tyre, editor of 
the tract upon the seventy disciples of Christ 
attributed to his bishop DoroTHEus (2). (Fabric 
Bib. Gr. vii. 566 ed. Harles; Ceill. xi. 747 n.) 

re [J. GJ 

PROCOPIUS (8), an officer of the Imperial 
Court, commissioned by Theodosius to summon 
Gregory Nazianzen to the council held at Con- 
stantinople in 382. Gregory wrote to Procopius 
to excuse himself from obeying the mandate. 
He had never known any good arise from 
councils of bishops, which rather aggravated 
than remedied the evils of the church. He had 
therefore resolved to avoid all such meetings, 
Had it not been so, his state of health would 
have forbidden his attendance. He begs Proco- 
pius will make his excuses to the emperor. 
(Greg. Naz. Zp. 55, p. 814.) [E. V.] 


PROCOPIUS (4), an intimate friend of 
Gregory Nazianzen, who addresses him in 
familiar terms, excusing himself for not having 
attended the nuptials of Olympias (Zp. 193, 
al. 57, A.D. 384 or 385; Tillem. xi, 419), and 
congratulating him on having another son-in- 
law (Zp. 194 al.58). Tillemont (xi. 417) thinks 
that he was the uncle and guardian of Olympias, 
and that he might have been the son-in-law of 
the’ emperor Valens mentioned by Zosimus (v. 8, 
p- 257, ed. Bonn.; Du Cange, Fam. Aug. p. 47 
in Hist. Byzant. ed. 1729). {C. H.] 


PROCOPIUS (5), solitary in Rhodes, visited 
at the end of A.D. 400 or beginning of 401 by 
Porpuyrius bishop of Gaza, and John bishop 
of Caesarea in Palestine, on their way to Con- 
stantinople. By his counsel their mission was 
greatly aided. (Praetermissi for Feb. 26 and 
Vita Porphyrii, v. 34-36, viii. 55, 56, in Boll. 
Acta SS. 26 Feb, iii. 629 sq. new ed.; Tillem. 
xi, 164,) (C. H.] 


PROCOPIUS (6), a layman of rank addressed 
by Chrysostom. (Chrys. Ep. 287.) [E. V.] 


PROCOPIUS (%), Julianist bishop of Ephesus. 
(JuLIANvs (47).] [C. H.] 


PROCOPIUS (8) GAZARUS, Christian 
sophist under the emperors Justin and Justinian 
(A.D. 518-565). Of his life nothing is known 
beyond his being preceptor of Choricius the 
sophist, His fame rests on his Scripture Com- 
mentaries, which, though diffuse, are but abridge- 
ments of the collections he had made (see his 
Prologus to the commentary on Genesis): his 
profession of belief regarding the nature of the 
Triune God, the authority and inspiration of 
Scripture, and the importance of the sacred 
volume is very satisfactory. His style is highly 
polished and concise. He must be distinguished 
from his contemporary the sophist, Procopius 
Caesariensis. His collected works are published 
by Migne, Patr. Graec. t. 1xxxvii. in three parts, 
but his commentaries have also appeared 
separately. Of more doubtful authority and 
probably belonging to Procopius Caesaviensis, 
though commonly attributed to P. Gazaeus, is 
Panegyricus in Imperatorgm Anastasium (Greek 
and Latin) in Corp. Script. Hist. Byz. Bonnae 
1829, pp. 489 sq., and Migne, Patr. Graec. t. 
Ixxxvii. pt. iii: Descriptio Basilicae Sanctac 
Sophiae (Greek and Latin), Migne, t. Ixxxvii. 


_ viction that he was a Christian: 
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pt. iii.: and Monodia in Sanctam Sophiam terrae- 
motu collapsam (Greek and Latin), in Migne, 
t. Ixxxvii. pt. iii. (Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xi. 176 sq. ; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 504; Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. 
vi. 2585 vii, 5355 viii. 375; ix. 447; Herzog, 
Real-Encycl, xii, 199). (J. G.] 


PROCOPIUS (9) OF CAESAREA, known 
as Procopius Caesariensis, in order to distinguish 
him from one or two others of the same name, 
is generally recognised as one of the last of the 
Byzantine historians. He enjoyed great reputa- 
tion in his own time, as is clear*from the fact 
that he is referred to in very laudatory terms 
by Evagrius (iv. 12, 13), and that it was in no 
small degree owing to the impression made by 
his history upon Agathias that the latter was 
led to take to the writing of history himself, and 
to continue the work which his forerunner had 
begun (AGATHIAS), 

Procopius was born at Caesarea in Palestine, 
but the year of his birth is unknown. From 
Caesarea he went during the reign of Anastasius 
to Constantinople, the city to which all aspiring 
Spirits were then attracted. There he taught 
rhetoric for a time, and pleaded in the courts. 
He must have done so with success, for he was 
entrusted by the emperor Justinian with highly 
honourable and responsible duties, received from 
him the rarely bestowed title of Illustrious, and 
in his later years was appointed a senator and 
praefect of Constantinople. 

We meet with him first about a.D. 527, when 
he was sent by Justinian to accompany the 
celebrated commander Belisarius, as his secretary 
and privy councillor, in his expeditions against 
the Persians. This honourable position he re- 
tained, both in that and in all the subsequent 
campaigns of the great “Africanus of New 
Rome.” In the year 533 he was with him in 
Africa, warring against the Vandals, and, after 
their subjection had been effected, he was left 
behind to reduce the conquered into order, A 
mutiny of the soldiers drove him in the year 
536 to Sicily, which Belisarius was engaged at 
the time in reducing to subjection, and from 
this he accompanied. him into Italy in his cam- 
paign against the Goths. In the year 542 he 
returned to Constantinople, where he appears to 
have remained to the end of his life, devoting 
himself mainly to the composition of a history of 
those expeditions of which he had not only been 
an eye-witness, but in which he had himself 

borne no unimportant part. 

As in the case of Agathias it is a question 
whether Procopius was a Christian or a heathen, 
Gibbon speaks of the point as “an honourable 
problem,” and concludes that the religion of both 
betrays “occasional conformity with a secret 
attachment to paganism and philosophy ” (His- 
tory, chap. xl.). It can hardly be doubted that 
the conclusion thus come to is just. Many ex- 
pressions no doubt occur in the writings of our 
author which would seem to warrant the con- 

He speaks of 
_ the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople as 
_ the temple of the great Christ of God (7d fepby 
Tov weydAov Xpirrod Tod cov, De Bello Vandal. 
_ 1.6). He describes Jesus as the Son of God who 
_ Went about clothed with a human body, showing 
that He was the Son of God both by His sinless 
life and His superhuman deeds (De Bello Pers. 
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ii. 12). Christians are in his eyes those who 
have right opinions respecting God (De Bello 
Vandal. i. 21). The Virgin Mary is often men- 
tioned under the name Oeoréxos (e.g. De Aedif. 
v. 7). The Hellenic religion is alluded to as 
impiety (De Aedif. vi. 4). He relates various 
miracles performed by good men (De Bello Pers. 
vii.); and he even gives credit to the story of 
the martyrs who, after their tongues had been 
cut out from the root by Honorius, king of the 
Vandals, spoke as plainly as though they had 
received no injury; but two of whom, having 
afterwards committed fornication, lost their 
power of speech for ever (De Bello Vandal. i. 8). 
He believed also in prodigies, although at the 
same time he expresses his doubts of some that 
he relates. On the other hand, however, he 
often alludes alike to Christians and heretics as 
if he occupied a calm position superior to them 
both (De Bello Pers. i. 18), and the latter are 
more especially described by him in one place as 
those who are “called” heretics (Hist. Arc.). 
He disapproves at the same time of theological 
discussions, holding that the nature of God is 
beyond the comprehension of man, and that it 
is enough for us to believe that He: is wholly 
good, and that He has all things in His power. 
In one passage he speaks of the aflairs of mortals 
as not governed by human counsels but by some 
divine impulse, which men, not knowing the 
causes of events and only marking their issues, 
are wont to call fortune (Hist. Arc. 4). In 
respect to other controverted points it was his 
opinion that every one, whether priest or layman, 
ought to be allowed to think as he pleases (De 
Bello Goth. i. 3). Sentiments such as these are 
not easily reconcileable with the idea that Pro- 
copius had fully embraced the Church’s faith; 
and the whole tone of his writings leads to the 
same conclusion. He was certainly alive to the 
follies and impieties of heathenism, and had 
gathered from Christianity many just views of 
God and of religion; but he seems to have 
looked at the whole matter with the eye of a 
philosopher rather than with that of a humble 
and sincere follower of Christ. The controver- 
sies of the Church had done much to alienate 
him from the reception of doctrinal Christianity ; 
and, though he does speak at times as if he had 
embraced some of its distinct tenets, it is hardly 
possible to think that he had done so in the 
sense in which they were understood by those 
who regarded them as an express revelation of 
divine truth to man, The hair-splitting dis- 
cussions of the theologians of his time appear 
to have done much to awaken in his mind a 
suspicion of, and distaste for, theology. 

The works of Procopius were numerous and 
extensive. They consist of a history of the 
Persian war in two books, embracing the time 
from the year 408 to the year 549; of a history 
of the war with the Vandals in Africa, includin 
events from the year 395 to the year 545; of a 
history of the Gothic war in four books, giving 
an account of the wars in Italy with the Goths 
from the year 487 to the year 574; of a work 
De Acdificiis Justiniani Imp, in six books, and of 
another work entitled Anecdota or a secret 
history of Justinian, the empress Theodora, 
Belisarius, his wife Antonina, and others of the 
court. This last work, which was intended for 
publication only after the author’s death, is’ 
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described by Cave in the strongest terms of 
reprobation, as written with the purpose of 
shewing that the court of Justinian was no 
better than a diabolorum lerna, and as exhibiting 
such an amount of audacity, falsehood, calumny, 
and unheard of crimes laid to the charge of 
those of whom it treats, that it has been 
doubted by many whether Procopius was really 
the author. So infamous was the work in many 
of the particulars which it detailed that it was 
thought necessary to suppress a considerable 
portion of it relating to Theodora, and that it 
is only to be found in full in MS. in the Vatican. 
It is unnecessary to say more of this work than 
that, although there may be exaggeration in 
many parts and a too easy reception of calum- 
nious stories, it is not possible to gain a correct 
notion of the time and of its leading personages 
without consulting it. Much of it is confirmed 
from other quarters, and history has too often 
had to tell that the public heroes of the world 
were in private its scandal and its shame. (This 
whole point will be found discussed in Schréckh, 
vol. xvi., page 168, etc.) The three works first 
mentioned alone deserve our attention. 

As to their value there can be no doubt, 
Procopius had enjoyed the most favourable 
opportunities of making himself acquainted 
with the events which he describes. He had 
borne a part in the expeditions related by him, 
and had been in constant and close communion 
with Belisarius as his adviser and friend. It is 
certainly possible that he may have been thus 
led to flatter the emperor, his general, and the 
other distinguished persons whom he mentions ; 
and if the Anecdota be really his work, and 
written as is supposed with the view of correct- 
ing the false impressions conveyed by his history 
as to his leading characters, he has irretrievably 
damaged his own historical credibility. Even 
then, however, his writings must be accepted as 
an important contribution to the history of a 
period for our knowledge of which we are 
indeed mainly dependent upon him, His sense 
of the value of history was deep (De Aedif. 
Preface). He felt that truth should be its 
distinguishing characteristic, and his resolution 
was to give a faithful account of everything, 
whether commendable or not, which he related, 
concealing nothing, even in the case of his 
dearest friends (De Bello Pers.i.1). He largely 
carried out his intention. His work is enlivened 
by descriptions of cities and buildings, as well 
as of the manners and customs, and of the 
religion and art, of the peoples mentioned by. 
him. Among other things of this kind he gives 
us an interesting description of Great Britain 
(De Bello Goth. iv. 20). His occasional remarks 
too display shrewdness of observation, as when 
he says that men are more ashamed of the 
name of base acts than of the acts themselves 
(De Bello Goth. iv. 15). Photius speaks of him 
as haying gained eternal fame, and Gibbon 
draws largely on what he calls the “sober testi- 
mony of Procopius,” while he again describes 
him as “the gravest historian of the times” 
(chap. xxxviii.). 

The work of Procopius De Aedificiis is 
throughout a tribute to the glory of Justinian. 
Tt consists of five books, and is devoted to an 


enumeration and description of the great build-. 


ings, temples, forts, castles, bridges, monasteries, 
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and structures of every description which were 
erected by that emperor in all the different parts. 
of the Roman empire. After a modest preface 
the author begins with a description of the 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, after 
which he gives an account of other great build- 
ings erected in the east. From them he turns 
to the west, to Epirus, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Illyricum. He then retraces his steps and 
passes through the different provinces of Asia 
Minor to Palestine and Mount Sinai. Finally, 
entering Africa, he speaks of what had been 
done at Alexandria, and in all the cities of the 
Proconsular province of North Africa, until he 
terminates his narrative at the Pillars of Her- 
cules. The whole work is penned in a spirit of 
exaggerated laudation of Justinian; but, in a 
geographical point of view, it is extremely 
valuable. It is interspersed too with many 
notices of the different nations among whom the 
buildings spoken of were erected, of natural 
phenomena, and of religious observances. 

The works of Procopius may be consulted 
with advantage for information on such points 
as the following :—the condition of the nations 
and tribes of the Abasgi, Bruchi, Alani, Franks, 
Goths, Huns, Persians, Vandals; the wars of 
Belisarius, together with his character and life; 
geographical notices of towns, rivers, seas, 
mountains, and countries. over a wide spread 
area of the world; the names of the bishops, 
and the ecclesiastical occurrences of his time, &c. 

The following editions of his works may be 
mentioned :—Dayid Hoeschelius, Augustae Vin- 
delicorum, A.D. 1607. Claudius Maltretus, 
Paris 1662, and again Venice 1729, with a 
Latin translation; also a Latin translation of 
the books on the Persian war, and on the war 
with the Vandals, Rome 1509, Basle 1531, 
Leyden 1594; Latin translation of the books 
on the Gothic war by Pers. Christ. Persona, 
Rome 1506, Basle 1531, Leyden 1594. The best 
edition is that of Dindorf in the Corpus Script. 
Hist. Byz., with the Latin translation of 
Maltritus. His history was translated into. 
German by P. F. Kamngiesser, 4 vols. 
Greifswald 1827-1831. The <Anecdota were 
published by Allemannus at Leyden in 1624, 
who defends their authorship by Procopius, 
and again by Eichel at Helmstadt in 1654, 
The latter writer disputes their trustworthiness. 
An English translation was published in Lon- 
don in 1682. Grotius embodied in his history 
of the Goths, etc. two books of the Vandals: 
and four of the Goths, 1655. CW. M.] 


PROCULA (1), daughter of Euchrocia, the 
Priscillianist, and Delpidius, an orator and poet of 
Gaul. She accompanied her mother from Bor- 
deaux with Priscillian and his colleagues to Italy. 
Injurious calumnies against her were vigorously, 
circulated by their opponents. Her mother 
shared the fate of Priscillian, and was beheaded 
at Treves 386. It is not recorded what became 
of her (Sulp. Sey. ii. 48). [M. B. C.] . 


PROCULA (2), a widowed matron at Con- 
stantinople, one of the deaconesses of the church 
under Chrysostom. She was one of those who 
stood by him to the last, and of whom he took 
the affecting farewell described by Palladius in 
the baptistery of the cathedral. (Pallad. p. 90.) 

{E. V.} 


PROCULEIANUS 


PROCULEIANUS, Donatist bishop of 
Hippo, having held his appointment for some 
years before that of St. Augustine as catholic 
bishop of the see, A.D. 395, Soon after his own 
appointment Augustine invited Proculeianus to 
discuss in a friendly manner the points at issue 
between the two parties, apologising for the 
somewhat excessive vehemence of his friend 
Evodius [Evoptus (3) Vol. II. 429). Proculeianus 
at first consented, on condition that the discus- 
sion should be held in the presence of ten wit- 
nesses on_each side, men of weight and good 
character, and be conducted on grounds of serip- 
ture. But he soon put off his consent with a 
frivolous condition, that Augustine should go 
either to Constantina or Mileum, where he said 
a council was shortly to be held. Meanwhile 
Victor, a Donatist. presbyter, had received into 
the communion of his sect and rebaptized a 
young man who, having been reproyed by his 
bishop for beating his mother, had passed over 
to the Donatists. On this subject Augustine 
wrote two letters to his friend Eusebius, request- 
ing him to enquire whether Victor had received 
orders to act thus from Proculeianus, repeating 
his wish for a discussion, and in the second letter 


mentioning another instance of the same kind of 


behaviour in the case of a sub-deacon of the 
Spanish church, called Primus [Primus (7)]. To 
the refusal of Proculeianus to meet his challenge 
Augustine refers in his letter to the Donatist 
party (Aug. Dp. 33, 34,35; 76, 4; 88, 7). This 
was about A.p. 403. Two or three years later 
Augustine had occasion to complain of acts of 
extreme violence used by the Circumcellions, es- 
pecially to a presbyter, Restitutus, of Victoriana, 
who had returned to the Catholic church, and 
also a sub-deacon under Marcianus, Donatist 
bishop of Urgi, whom, in revenge for his bishop’s 
defection, the Donatist clergy (clerici) almost 
killed with stones, but Marcianus escaped. Of 
these complaints Proculeianus took no notice, 
and when called on by the municipal authorities 
to account for his behaviour, refused to do so 
(Zp. 88, 6, 7; 103, 3; ¢. Crese, iii, 48, 53), 
A.D. c. 406. He was a troublesome neighbour 
to Augustine during his adverse tenure of the 
see of Hippo, but appears to have died before the 
conference in 411, as Macrobius is mentioned as 
Donatist bishop at that time. (Carth. Coll, i. 
138; Morcelli, Afr. Chr. i. 183; ili. p. 20.) 
[H. W. P.] 


PROCULUS (1), proconsul of Asia. [QuIN- 
TILIANUS (1).] 


PROCULUS, Montanist. [Proctus.] 


PROCULUS (2), Numidian bishop ad- 
dressed Cyp. Hp. 62. See JANUARIUS (1) and 
Ep.70. Syn. Carth., de Bap. Haer. 1. 

{E. W. B.] 


PROCULUS (8), a bishop present at the 
council against Paul of Samosata (Euseb. vii. 30), 
[C. H.] 


PROCULUS (4), ST., and martyr, whose 
cult at Bologna is mentioned by Paulinus of 
Nola (Carm. xxiv. 427-430). He was put to 
death with SS, Agricola and Vitalis by having 
his body pierced with nails, He is said to have 
been a soldier, and to have suffered in the perse- 
cution of Diocletian. He is commemorated 
June 1 (AA. SS, Jun. i. 48; Tillemont, Jf Z. 
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y. 135). On the same day a bishop of the same 
name is also commemorated at Bologna, who is 
said to have suffered under Totila. He is not 
recognised by Gams among the bishops of 
Bologna (AA. SS, Jun. i. 77). [F. D.] 


' PROCULUS (5), ST., alleged bishop of 
Verona, said to have presented himself in the 
persecution of Diocletian with SS. Firmus (3) 
and Rusticus before Anulinus, who, however, 
refused to gratify his desire for martyrdom, but 
beat him and drove him out of the city. He is 
said to have afterwards visited Jerusalem; to 
have been taken prisoner and sold as a slave on 
his return, but to have regained his liberty, and 
returned to Verona, and to have died at a very 
advanced age. He is commemorated on March 
23 (AA. SS. iii. 448; Tillemont, IZ ZH. v. 138). 
[F. D.] 


PROCULUS (6), judge in Alexandria, who 
presided at the trial and martyrdom of SS. 
Didymus and Theodora V. A.D. 340 (Ruinart, 
Act. Mart. 428 sq. ed. 1859). [J. GJ 


PROCULUS (7), bishop of Marseilles, in the 
latter part of the 4th century, but in what year 
he became bishop is not ascertained. He cer- 
tainly was present at the council of Aquileia, 
A.D. 381, and joined there in condemming the 
errors of Palladius and Secundinianus (Ambros. 
Ep, viii. pp. 916 (786), 935 (802), 939 (805), ed. 
Migne), At the council of Turin, A.D. 399, or 
more probably 401, though Fleury places it as 
late as 404, Proculus claimed the primacy as 
metropolitan over the churches, not only of his 
own province, but also of Narbonensis Secunda. 
The council, while it laid down the rule that the 
bishop of the city, which was the civil metropolis 
in its province, should be regarded as the metro- 
politan, sanctioned nevertheless the claim of 
Proculus for his own life, in consideration of his 
age and high reputation (Bruns, Conc, ii. 114; 
Baronius, vol. v. 397, 43; Fleury, H. 2. xxi. 52). 
His high character is acknowledged by St. 
Jerome in his letter to Rusticus, A.D. 411 
(Hieron. Ep. 125, 20), but pope Zosimus appears 
justly or unjustly to have taken up a strong 
feeling against him, and in 417, September 29, 
decreed that Patroclus, who became bishop of 
Arles in 412, was entitled to the rank of metro- 
politan, and cancelled all consecrations made 
both by Proculus and by Simplicianus, bishop of 
Vienne, without the metropolitan’s concurrence, 
Besides other charges Zosimus censured him for 
having ordained Lazarus, after his condemna- 
tion by the council of Turin, at which Proculus 
was present, and also Ursus and Tuentius with- 
out the participation of the bishop of Arles; but 
respecting these two last there appears to be 
much doubt (Fleury, H. Z. xxiii. 45; Baronius, 
vol. v. 417, 26-44 and 51, 52; Tillemont, vol. x, 
p- 694). He summoned him to appear at Rome, 
but to this summons Proculus paid no attention, 
and in the following year Zosimus took steps to 
deprive him of his see, but towards the end of the 
year he died, and his decree was not carried out 
by his successor (Baronius, vol. v. 418, 40, 41, 
75). Whether Proculus was the same as the Gallic 
bishop of that name, to whom St. Augustine 
wrote, A.D. 427, isnot quite clear (Lerorivs (1) 
vol. iii. 702); but if this were the case, he must 
have been also the bishop of Marseilles, who was 
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said by pope Celestine to have rejoiced over the 
death of Patroclus, a.p. 426, and must at the 
later date have reached nearly, if not quite, the 
fiftieth year of his episcopate (Fleury, H. Z. 
xxiv. 49, 553; Tillemont, vol. x. pp. 698, 699; 
Ceillier, vii. p. 528-537; Gams, Ser. Episc. 
pp. 493, 573), (LH. W. P.] 


PROCULUS (8), sent by Genseric to com- 
pel the bishops and priests in the Zeugitane 
province to give up their books and sacramental 
vessels. His death, which followed soon after- 
wards, was regarded as a judgment on his 
impiety. [Genseric, Vol. Il. 636] (Victor Vi- 
tensis, de Pers. Vand. i. 12). LF. D.] 


PROCULUS (9), a poet and friend of 


Sidonius Apollinaris, who flourished in the latter 


half of the 5th century, in Gaul, though a Li- 


gurian by birth. Nothing of his works survives, 


though in the ridiculous hyperbole of their 


coterie, Sidonius compares him to Virgil and 
Homer (Zpist. ix. 15), while Ennodius, bishop 
of Pavia, in some verses addressed to Proculus’ 
grandsons, makes him equal with Pindar (Carm. 
i. 3, Migne, Pat. Lat. lxiii. 311; Hist. Litt. de 
ta France, ii. 538-9). There is extant a letter 
addressed to him by Sidonius, earnestly pleading 
for the pardon of a son who had fled from home 
Gy. 23). - [S. A. B.] 


PROCULUS (10), bishop of Nicotera, in 
Bruttii, addressed with other bishops in A.D. 599 
by Gregory the Great. [Paviius (16).] In 
603 he had returned to his see after a long ab- 
sence, passed in doing penance for some offence 
(pp. vi. 41; ix. 485 xiii. 24), [F. D.] 


PROCULUS (11), deacon of Asculum in 


Picenum, founded a monastery on his estate of 


Gressianum, which Gregory the Great, in Decem- 
ber A.D. 602, requested the bishop of Firmium 
to consecrate, certain conditions as to endowment 
being satisfied (Zpp. xiii. 16). [F. D.] 


PRODICUS, a Gnostic teacher of the second 
century, concerning whom trustworthy infor- 
mation is very scanty. He is not mentioned by 
the principal writers on heresies, Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, Epiphanius, or Philaster. Tertullian 
twice mentions him (Scorpiace 15, Adv. Prax, 3), 
and both times in company with Valentinus, in 
such a way as to suggest that he regarded the 
two heretics as of the same school. In the first 
passage Prodicus and Valentinus are 
as teaching that Christ did not wish His disciples 
to confess Him publicly if such confession would 
expose their lives to danger: in the second 
passage Valentinus and Prodicus are described 
as introducing in opposition to the Creator, not a 
single rival god like Marcion, but a multiplicity 
of gods. It is natural to infer that the Valen- 
tinian Aeonology, or something similar, was part 
of the system of Prodicus. Our only other source 
of trustworthy information about Prodicus con- 
sists in three notices by Clement of Alexandria. 
The first (Strom. i. 15, p. 357) states that those 
who followed the heresy of Prodicus boasted of 
being in possession of secret hooks of Zoroaster. 
We infer that in the time of Clement Prodicus 
was dead, but a sect founded by him was still in 
existence. Another passage (Strom. vii. 7, 
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p. 854) states that the followers of Prodicus 
objected to the practice of prayer. Clement 
merely mentions their doctrine (uh dei ebxe- 
oGat), but does not delay to state or answer 
their grounds of objection, But the most 
characteristic notice of the sect is found (Strom. 
ili, 4, p. 525), where we are told that the 
followers of Prodicus who claim to be Gnostics 
(falsely so called) declare that they are by 
nature children of the first god, and are privi- 
leged by their noble birth to live as they choose, 
being “lords of the sabbath,” and “as king’s 
children above the law.” And living “as they 
chose” meant living very licentiously. The 
phrase “the first god” in this quotation deserves 
to be noticed as harmonizing with what Ter- 
tullian says as to the opposition of their doctrine 
to that of the monarchy of God. Clement 
objects to their doctrine, that king’s children 
though they claim to be, they find that in fact 
they are constantly not able to do as they 
choose; and as for the adulteries which they 
actually commit they do them, not as kings, 
but as skulking slaves, dreading to be found out 
and fearing condemnation and punishment, And 
as the Apostle says, he who commits sin is the 
slave of sin. 

For additional information about Prodicus we 
have to come down to the fifth century to 
Theodoret (Haer. Fab. i. 6); and on reading his 
whole section it seems plain that Theodoret had 
no more real knowledge of Prodicus than what 
he learned from Clement whom he quotes, mixing 
up, however, some of the things which Clement 
says about other of the licentious Gnostic sects. 
It seems, for instance, to be an unauthorized 
combination of Theodoret’s own to connect Pro- 
dicus with Carpocrates. And we are safe in 
rejecting as equally arbitrary Theodoret’s asser- 
tion that Prodicus was the founder of the sect 
of the Adamites, of which sect Theodoret would 
have read in Epiphanius (Haer, 52). Under the 
article ADAMIANI (Vol. I. p. 41) has been related 
what Epiphanius tells as to the alleged practice 
of this sect to worship mother naked in rooms 
warmed by a special heating apparatus. But 
Epiphanius honestly tells that he had no personal 
knowledge of such people, nor had he read of 
them in any book. He usually tells in what 
part of the world the heretics whom he describes 
are to be found, but in this case he says he 
really does not know whether they existed at 
all in his time; only, for safety’s sake, he thinks 
he ought to tell the stories which had come to 
his cars. It is no unreasonable scepticism to 
dismiss with contempt a tale so poorly attested. 
It is notorious how easily stories get into circu- 
lation among outsiders as to what takes place in 
Freemasons’ and other secret meetings, The 
heathen of old believed that at the Christian 
meetings the lights were overturned, and all 
sorts of wickedness perpetrated. And really, of 
the two, this story is more credible than that of 
the deliberate building of chambers with hypo- 
causts for the purposes of indecent worship. 
Epiphanius does not mention Prodicus in connec- 
tion with the Adamites, nor is it likely that 
he thought of him in that connection, He 
describes these people as, notwithstanding their 


immodesty, ascetic in their princi ples, inculcating 


continence as a duty and turning out of their 
“Paradise ” anyone who touched the forbidden 
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fruit. If Epiphanius did not know of a connec- 
tion of Prodicus with the Adamites, it is not 
credible that Theodoret had any better means of 
information ; and, therefore, we must limit our 
knowledge of Prodicus to what can be gained 
from the passages of Tertullian and Clement 
already cited. [G. S.J 


PROFORUS, a companion of St. Paulinus 
at Nola (vid. p. 238 a), [c. HJ 


PROFUTURUS (1), bishop of Cirta, in Nu- 
midia, previously to this an inmate of the 
monastery established at Hippo by St. Augustine. 
He appears to have become a bishop about A.D. 
395; for Paulinus speaks of him as such in a 
letter written a.pD, 396 (Paulinus, Zp. 7; Aug. 
Ep. 32, 1). At some time in the following year 
Augustine wrote to him, telling him of his own 
suffering from a painful disorder, requesting his 
prayers for himself, and mentioning as an event 
of which he must be well aware, the death 
of Megalius, bishop of Calama (Aug. Zp. 38). 
Before he became a bishop, he was to have been 
the bearer of a letter from Augustine to St. 
Jerome, but was prevented from taking it by 
his episcopal duties. He died before 403, for it 
was not until that year that the letter was sent, 
and in it he is spoken of as being no longer alive 
(Aug. Zp, 71). He is also mentioned by Augus- 
tine in his treatise de unico baptismo as having 
died within a very few years, and being succeeded 
by Fortunatus. (Aug. de wnic. bapt. 16, 29.) He is 
said by Evodius to have appeared to him after 
his death. (Aug. Zp. 158, 9.) Ee Wese 


PROFUTURUS (2), bishop of Braga. A 
letter dated March 1st, A.p. 538, was addressed 
by Vigilius, who though not then pope was acting 
for Silverius who was then exiled, to Profu- 
turus, who had written to consult the pope 
about certain practices of the Priscillianists and 
Arians, and on other matters. This letter was 
read at the first council of Braga in A.D. 561. 
(Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la Igl. Esp. 
ii. 611, 1018; Esp. Sag. xv. 107.) [F. D.} 


PROJECTUS (1), a bishop of North Africa 
in St. Augustine’s time. Augustine informs us 
(De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8) that Projectus healed a 
blind woman by applying to her eyes the flowers 
he was carrying when he was remoying the 
relics of St. Stephen to the waters of Tibilis. 

REE SS | 


.PROJECTUS (2), a Gallic bishop who com- 
plained to pope Leo the Great that Hilary 
bishop of Arles had ordained another bishop in 
his place, c. 445 (Leo, Zp. x. ce. 4, 5), Tille- 
mont (xv. 78) thinks his see was in the province 
of Second Narbonne, and that he was not the 
Projectus (about whom nothing is given) 
placed among the bishops of Die in the pro- 
vince of Vienne (Gall. Chr. xvi. 511). [Hima- 
Ris (17), p. 69 b.] [c. H.] 


PROJECTUS (8), bishop, of Forum Cor- 
 nelii (Imola) consecrated by St. Peter Chrysologus 
(S. Petri Chrys. Serm. 165 in Migne, Patr. Lat. 

lii. 633), who, according to Agnellus (Zib. Pont. 
51) had been ordained deacon with him by Cor- 
‘nelius, the former bishop of Imola. If it is 
true that Chrysologus was consecrated by pope 
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Sixtus (Agnellus 49), this Projectus cannot be 
the bishop of that name, one of the three legates 
sent by pope Celestine, the predecessor of Sixtus, 
to the council of Ephesus (Mansi, iv. 1287, etc.). 
He may be the same as the bishop Projectus, 
mentioned in A.D. 482 by pope Simplicius in a 
letter to John, archbishop of Ravenna. (Sim- 
plicii Zpp. 2 in Patr. Lat. lviii. 37.) — [F. D.] 


PROMOTUS (1), mentioned by Chrysostom, 
A.D, 404, in a letter to certain Gothic monks 
Tots éy Tots Mpouerou, i.e., as the Latin version 
and note in Migne (Pat. Gr. lii. 726) make it, 
residing “in Promoti agro.” But through the 
omission of the second rots in another reading 
the expression has been taken to mean that the 
monks dwelt in the monastery of Promotus, viz. 
a monastery established in the house of Promo- 
tus, the eminent general of Theodosius. This 
view is taken by Tillemont (ai. 143, 179). 

[C. H.] 


PROMOTUS (2), a priest of Chartres 
who was consecrated bishop of Chateaudun 
by Egidius, bishop of Rheims, about 572. 
This proceeding was the principal cause of 
the fourth Council of Paris. Chateaudun 
being in the diocese of Chartres, the action 
of Egidius was a direct encroachment on the 
jurisdiction of Pappolus, bishop of Chartres. 
He laid his complaint before King Guntram to 
whom Chartres belonged, who took up his cause, 
while Sigebert, the possessor of Chateaudun, up- 
held Egidius. The fourth Council of Paris was 
summoned to settle the dispute. The prelates de- 
cided in favour of the bishop of Chartres, and on 
Sept. 11, 573, wrote two letters which are extant, 
one to Egidius remonstrating on his breach of 
the canons, and threatening Promotus with ex- 
communication, the other to Sigebert deprecating 
his support. of an unrighteous cause, It seems, 
however, that Promotus, who did not present 
himself at the council, retained his position till 
Sigebert’s death two years later, when the see 
of Chateaudun came to an end, in spite of an 
application to Guntram to reinstate him. In 
585 Promotus subscribed the canons of the 
second council of Macon as a bishop without a 
see. (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. vii. 17; Gail. 
Christ. viii. 1098-9 ; Mansi, ix. 865 seqq.; 959. 
Hist. Litt. iii. 308-9, 343.) [S. A. BJ 


PROMUS (or perhaps more correctly PRoBus), 
Dec. 19 (Bas. Men.), Egyptian martyr at Ascalon, 
in the Diocletian persecution under the president 
Firmilianus. He had been sent from Egypt, 
together with Ares and Elias, to minister to the 
Cilician confessors. They were arrested on 
Dec. 14. Ares was burned, Promus and Blias 
were beheaded five days afterwards (Euseb, Mart, 
Palest. c. x.). (Giolasale 


PROSDOCA, virgin martyr in Syria A.D. 
305-306, daughter of Domnina and companion 
with her in martyrdom [DoMNINA (2)] (Ruinart, 
Acta Mart. 498-9; Boll. A. SS. Oct. 4, t. ii. 
593 sq.). [J. GJ 


PROSDOCIMUS, ST., alleged first bishop 
of Padua. His Acta are unhistorical. He is 
commemorated on November 7 (AA. SS. Oct. 
iii. 790, 795; Tillemont, JL Z. v. 140). 

LF. D.] 
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PROSPER (1), supposititious primate of 
Numidia, to whom, with the other bishops of 
Numidia, pope Damasus is said to have written, 
but the letter is forged (Cave, i. 231; Ceill. 
y. 22; Jafté, R. P., Lit. Spur. num. clxiii.). 

(J. GJ 


PROSPER (2), of Africa, perhaps the 
author of the work on the predictions and pro- 
mises of God and of that entitled de Vocatione 
Omnium Gentium, sometimes attributed to 
Prosper of Aquitaine. Nothing is known about 
him. [Prosper (4).] [H. W. P.] 


PROSPER (8) TIRO. Probably the author 
of the poem ad uxorem, and of the small Chro- 
nicle mentioned in the next article, but nothing 
is known of his history. [PRosPER (4).] 

[H. W. P.] 


PROSPER (4), ST., a native of Aquitaine, 
but of what place is not known, though a note 
to the Colbertine MS. of one of his works says, 
but without mention of its authority, that he 
belonged to Toulon. (Aug. Opp. vol. xi. p. 1858, 
ed. Migne.) He is also thought to have borne 
the name Tiro in addition to that of Prosper, 
a question which will be discussed below. By 
many writers he has been supposed to have been 
bishop of Riez in Provence (Baronius, ann. 466. 
xili.), or of Reggio, in the Modenese territory, 
but there is no evidence to show that he was a 
bishop, or even if he was in holy orders at all, 
that he ever advanced beyond the diaconate. 
He was probably born about A.D. 403, and if 

' the short piece called his Confession be authentic, 
a point which is extremely doubtful, he received 
baptism early in life. About 426-429, for some 
reason unknown, but probably in consequence 
of the advance of the barbarians, he removed 
into Provence to Marseilles, and lived there as a 
monk until 440, but whether in a monastic 
establishment does not specially appear. At 
that time he went into Italy with Leo I. to 
whom, when he became pope, he is said to have 
filled the office of secretary (Notarius), and 
according to Gennadius to have been the author 
of the epistle bearing his name concerning the 
Incarnation of Christ, against Eutyches. But 
before this time he became, together with Hilary, 
also a monk, concerning whom some remarks 
will be found below, engaged in an active con- 
troversy on the subject of Pelagian, or rather 
Semi-pelagian, doctrine. At some time between 
420 and 427, John Cassian published his Colla- 
tiones [Casstanus (1), Vol. I. p. 415], in which 
he put forth a doctrine concerning grace and 
free-will contrary to that which had been taught 
by St. Augustine. This doctrine was taken up 
warmly by many of the monks at Marseilles, 
and both Prosper and Hilary were afraid lest a 
doctrine which they believed to be erroneous 
should become prevalent among the monks, and 
jealous for the credit of Augustine were thinking 
of writing to him to request him to explain 
some of his statements. In the meantime came 
out his book de Correptione et Gratia, by which 
Prosper hoped that all doubts would be settled. 
This, however, was by no means the case, but 
while those who held what in his view was the 
orthodox opinion were confirmed therein, those 
who thought differently became more obstinate 
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in their opposition. Although Prosper. had 
never seen Augustine, he had written a letter to 
him by Leontius, a deacon, and received from him 
a reply, but neither the letter nor the reply 
have survived. He now wrote again to him in 
428, as also did Hilary, and his reply to these 
letters is contained in the consecutive treatises 
de praedestinatione sanctorum and de dono perse- 
verantiae, either in the same or in the following 
year, 429, (See Aug. Hp. 225, 226; and Opp. 
vol. x. pp. 947-1034, ed. Migne; also AUGUSTINE, 
Vol. I. p. 220.) Augustine died a.p, 430, and 
when the opponents of his doctrine in Gaul pro- 
fessed willingness to abide by the decision of the 
Roman pontiff, Hilary and Prosper went to 
Rome and brought back with them a letter from 
Celestine I. to the Gallic bishops, who appear to 
have been the following: Venerius of Marseilles, 
Marinus, Leontius of Fréjus, Auxentius of Nice, 
Auxonius of Viviers, Arcadius of Venice. In 
this he speaks of them both as men quorum 
circa Deum nostrum solicitudo laudanda est, and 
reproved, but without effect, the indiscretion 
and ill-informed zeal of their opponents. (Coelest. 
Ep. xxi. 1, 2.) To this letter are subjoined in 
some editions a series of so-called decisions of 
the apostolic see concerning grace and free- 
will, which, however, cannot be regarded as 
authentic. When Leo I. returned from his mis- 
sion into Gaul, A.p. 440, to be made pope, he 
persuaded Prosper to accompany him to Rome, 
and employed him, it is said, as his secretary 
(Notarius). Photius says that he confuted the 
Pelagians at Rome in the time of Leo, and a MS. 
of the monastery of Corbey adds, but. without 
mention of authority, that he was sent by him 
on a similar errand into Campania, to oppose 
Julianus of Eclanum. Gennadius says that he 
was the real author of the epistle of Leo con- 
cerning the incarnation of Christ against Euty- 
ches ; but see Leo I. (5), Vol. IIL. pp. 653, 671. 
The chronicle of Marcellinus shows that he was 
alive in 463, but in what year he died is not 
known, and his memory is said to have been 
observed on Nov. 25, by some religious com- 
munities in France, but the Roman Martyrology 
mentions June 25 as his day of commemoration. 
Fulgentius speaks of him as eruditus et sanctus, 
Photius, as one who was truly a man of God, 
but with no other title than Ipdéomepds cs, 
who confuted the Pelagians in the time of Leo. 
Gennadius, who was no friend to him, speaks of 
him as sermone scholasticus et assertionibus nervo- 
sus, but such expressions as these do not show 
that he was in holy orders. (Fulgentius, ad 
Mon. i. c. 30; Photius, Biblioth. 54; Gennadius, 
de Scr. Eccl. 84; Butler, Lives of Saints, 
June 25; Ceillier, vol. x. p. 278.) The letter of 
Prosper to Augustine describes the view which 
had been taken up at Marseilles and elsewhere 
concerning predestination. Those who adopted 
it, he says, believe that mankind has sinned in 
Adam, and that without God’s grace there can 
be no salvation for any one. He offers salvation 
to all, so that they who attain faith and receive 
baptism are in the way of being sayed. But 
before the creation of the world God foreknew 
who would believe and be saved, and predestined 
them to His kingdom, being called by grace, and 
worthy of being chosen and of going out of life 
sound in faith. No man, therefore, need despair 
of salvation, but this selection on God’s part 
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akes human exertion needless either for re- 
Ferery from sin or for “progress in holiness. 
‘hus a doctrine is introduced of fatal necessity, 
Dor one that, if no one can become other than 
“what he was by creation, God has created two 
‘natures, and thus the very opinions which were 
‘refuted by Augustine are received with applause ; 
‘but the advocates of them when called upon to 
explain their view refuse to do so, as being 
“matters above human intelligence ; and, further, 
hat the Catholic view on this subject does not 
‘conduce to edification. They also think that 
‘men can by their own merit, by praying, beseech- 
‘ing, knocking, attain to that state of grace in 
swhich we are born anew unto Christ. Their 
»ground for this opinion is that as none can enter 
‘into life without regeneration, so is it in the 
“power of all to attain to this and thus become 
children of God. They support their opinion by 
vall such passages of Scripture as exhort to obedi- 
“ence. The transgressor is called disobedient be- 
cause he chose to disobey, and the faithful man 
‘obedient because he chose to obey. To the 
‘objection as to infants dying without baptism 
they reply that they will be saved or not accord- 
ling as God foreknows what their conduct would 
have been if they had grown up. They forget 
‘that in saying this they really imply that the 
jgrace of God, which they regard as accompany- 
ing, not preceding human merit, lies at the root 
of all inclinations to godliness. But they show 
‘more reason in their view of God’s foreknow- 
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darkness, which have been called into His light, 
and that they are without excuse who refuse to 
‘receive the Gospel. They think that Christ 
died for the whole race of mankind, but that 
some miss this salvation because they are known 
beforehand to have no inclination to receive it. 
They also deny that the merits of saints proceed 
from divine grace, and that the number of the 
elect can be either increased or diminished, and 
they assert that the only way in which a man is 
called either to repentance or to progress in 
holiness is by the exercise of his own free will. 
They thus place obedience before grace, and the 
first step towards salvation in him who is to be 
saved, not in Him who saves. Great difficulties 
arise, Prosper says, in his attempts to convince 
the holders of these opinions of their errors, not 
only from his own want of ability, but also from 
the great and acknowledged sanctity of their 
lives, a remark which he probably intends es- 
pecially to apply to Cassian; and also from the 
elevation of some of them to the highest office in 
the Church. He therefore begs Augustine to 
explain these doubtful questions: 4, How Christian 
faith can escape division through these disputes ; 
b, how free-will can be independent of prevenient 
grace: c, whether God’s foreknowledge is absolute 
and complete; d, whether foreknowledge depends 
in any way on human purpose, and whether 
there can be any good which does not proceed 
from God; ¢,,how those who despair of their 
own election can escape carelessness of life. He 
asks him to,explain all this in such a way as to 
‘be consistent with God’s previous ordinance of 
yessels of honour and dishonour. One among 
the number of these men, Hilary, bishop of Arles, 
is known to: Augustine, as; an ,admirer of his 
doctrine,; and, as wishing -to compare his own 
view with his by.writing to him, but whether 
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he will do so or not Prosper has no knowledge 
(Aug. Hp. 225). 

The letter of Prosper was accompanied or 
followed very soon afterwards by one on the 
same subject by Hilary, concerning whom three 
opinions have been held: 1, That he was the 
same as the bishop of Arles mentioned by 
Prosper; 2, that he was a layman and a monk 
of Gaul; 3, that he was the same as Hilary, 
who wrote to Augustine from Syracuse, A.D. 
414, See Himartus (15) and (17), Vol. III. p. 69, 
and Hinarivs (35), w. p. 75. Of these opinions, 
the first seems to be refuted by the sentence 
last quoted from the letter of Prosper, compared 
with the address of Augustine in his reply to 
his “sons” Prosper and Hilarius (Aug. de 
Praedest. c. 1), and with the manner in which 
Hilary himself addresses Augustine, and seems 
to speak of Prosper as a fellow labourer. (Hil. 
Ep. i. 9,10; Baronius, ann. 426, xx; Aug. Zp. 
226.) That the Hilary who wrote to Augustine 
from Syracuse should write again to him fourteen 
or fifteen years later warmly on the same subject, 
is of course not improbable, and this view is not 
rejected by Tillemont (vol. xiii. 243, 343), nor 
by the Paris editor, though the probability seems 
to be lessened by the entire absence of any men- 
tion of the former letter, or of its reply either 
in the latter one or in the reply to it by Augus- 
tine, though the main subject of both letters is 
in each case very similar, and the reply to the 
earlier one is very long. That the later Hilary, 
if not identical with the earlier one, was a lay- 
man and a monk appears tolerably clear. He 
was evidently well acquainted with Augustine. 
His letter travels over much the same ground as 
that. of Prosper, but conveys to Augustine the 
salutations of his parents and of Leontius, a deacon 
of the same name as the bearer of the former 
letter of Prosper, if not the same person as he, 
and he informs him that his brother had entered 
into a vow with his wife of mutual continence. 
He also requests Augustine to lend him his book 
on grace and free-will. To these letters Augus- 
tine replied in the two books mentioned above, 
which are in fact consecutive volumes of the 
same work. In the first he shows that all faith 
is God’s gift, mentions his own former error on 
this point, and refers to his letters to Simpli- 
cianus, on the first of which he had corrected it. 
(Retract. i. 23, 24,25; ii.1; Ad Simplic. vol. vi. 
p- 101.) If it be asked, why does not God draw 
all men to Himself, the answer is that we cannot 
interfere with His will, Referring to his work 
against Porphyry, de tempore Christianae reli- 
gionis, he points out that the same answer as he 
then gave applies to the case proposed by Prosper 
and Hilary (Zp. 102, qu. 2). Grace is given by 
Christ, not according to our deserts, as is appa- 
rent in the case of infants. If it be said that 
God deals with them according to their prospec- 
tive merits, and therefore those who die early 
without baptism are so treated, the answer is 
that the Church regards baptism as removing 
the guilt: of birth-sin, not of future works, and 
the argument is of no force (12, 13). The elect 
are called in order that they may believe, not 
because they already believe (17). The Pelagian 
says, God foreknows those who will be holy, and 
therefore calls them, but St. Paul’s doctrine 
teaches otherwise, Eph. i. 4, 5. 

In the book de dono perseverantiae Augustine 


\ 
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age.” 


tione et Gratia, perseverance is as much a gift of | is spoken of is worthy of notice, v. 40 :— 


God as faith, and he quotes to this purpose 
Cyprian on the Lord’s Prayer (Cypr. de Dom. 
Or. 12-27). Thus the prayer is sufficient to 
prove this point. To the question, why is not 
God’s grace given according to man’s desert, the 
answer is that it is so because He is merciful. 
Ifso, why not to all? Because He is our Judge, 
If it be asked, why do some, who seemed to be 
going on well, fall away? The answer is given 
by St. Ambrose, that our hearts are not entirely 
in our own power (Ambros. de Fuga saec. 1) 
(ce. 8). Pelagianism really runs into Manicheism 
(c. 12, 13). But predestination is said to make 
preaching useless; No, because it forms a part of 
God’s work of drawing men to Himself (ec. 14). 
As'to alleged inutility of prayer, or of reproof, 
the answer is that these are definitely com- 
manded, These two treatises of Augustine are 
to be found in vol. x. of his works, ed. Migne, 
and are transcribe in the Paris edition of St. 
Prosper 1711, and its reprints. 

About the same time as the letter to Augus- 
tine, Prosper wrote one on the same subject to a 
friend named Ruffinus or Rufinus, about whom 
nothing is known except that Prosper addresses 
him as Sanctitas tua, by which may perhaps be 
implied a member of a religious community. 
He wrote in answer to a letter from his friend 
partly to vindicate himself from unfavourable 
reports as to his doctrine, partly to direct his 
attention to the writings of Augustine, and to 
vindicate him from the accusation of denying 
free-will and setting up Manichean doctrine in 
its stead. The line of argument against Pelagian 
or semi-Pelagian views is much of the same 
kind as in the letter to Augustine, but hé also 
mentions the cases of Cornelius and Lydia as 
instances of persons who had been led by God’s 
grace into the way of eternal life, and as not by 
any means to be quoted on the side of the 
Pelagian theory. Why all men are not saved is 
a mystery of God’s, not explicable by human 
understanding, and of which we may be thankful 
to be ignorant. (Zp. ad Ruffin.) A long account 
of this letter is given by Ceillier, vol. x. 279- 
284. 

Besides the letters already mentioned, Prosper 
was the author or compiler of several works 
both in prose and in verse. 

I. Works IN VeRsE.—Of those in verse the 
most important, at any rate in length, is the 
poem de Ingratis, a term by which he describes 
those who teach erroneous doctrine about grace, 
viz. the Pelagians and semi-Pelagians. It is 
explained clearly by the following quotation 
from the poem itself, v. 685 :— 


“ Vos soli Ingrati, quos urit gratia, cujus 
Omne opus arbitrio vultis consistere vestro,” 


It consists of 1002 lines with a short elegiac 
preface, and is divided into four parts: A theo- 
logical treatise in verse rather than a poem, but 
framed, Jongo intervallo, upon the model: of 
Lucretius ; it describes accurately the history of 
Pelagian doctrine, whose author it calls “ colu- 
ber Britannus,” and mentions the treatment 
with which his opinions met at Rome, in the 
Eastern Church and in Africa through the influ- 
ence mainly of Augustine, “the light of the 


“. , « pestem subeuntem prima recidit 
Sedes Roma Petri, quae pastoralis honoris 
Facta caput mundo, quidquid non possidet armis 
Relligione tenet.” ~— 


Though without any claim to high rank as 
poetry, and exhibiting, though in a less degree 
than is the case with the verses of Paulinus, the 
degenerate standard of its age in purity both of 
language and of versification, it nevertheless 
treats its subject with well-sustained vigour, 
and for the most part with clearness, and now 
and then expresses theological truths, though 
perhaps with severity, yet with remarkable 
force and terseness. J.J. Ampére, in his account 
of the poem, condemns what he considers to be 
its violence, its hard, melancholy, and despond- 
ing tone, amounting sometimes, he says, “to a 
pale reflection of hell.” He also points out a 
similarity in its sentiment to some of the works 
of Pascal, and the Port-Royalists, which he con- 
trasts unfavourably with the tone of Bossuet 
in his essay on the fear of God. Ampére, Vist. 
Litt. de France, vol. ii. ¢. 16, pp. 88-58. 

Besides this long poem, there are others of an 
epigrammatic kind which are generally regarded 
as genuine works of Prosper, though doubted 
by some editors. Two of them, doubted by 
Garnier, are addressed to a maligner (obtrecta- 
torem) of St. Augustine. In the first of them 
he applies to him the term lJupus, by which 
Antelmi thought that he meant to denote Vin- 
cent of Lerins. The second, which is mentioned 
by Bede as the work of Prosper the rhetorician 
(vhetor), is perhaps directed against a different 
person (Bede, Hist. Eccl. i. 10). There are also 
106 epigrams founded in some measure on 
Augustine’s writings, but expressing moral and 
theological truths of a general kind, to be found 
in the works of many other Christian writers. 
The Paris editor judged that they must have 
appeared shortly before the Council of Chal- 
cedon, A.D 451. Also a so-called epitaph, of 
twenty-six lines, on the Nestorian and Pelagian 
heresies, doubted by Garnier. Besides these 
works, generally attributed to Prosper, there 
are two other poems of doubtful authenticity, 
one consisting ‘of 972 lines, entitled de provi- 
dentia divina, a sort of vindication of the ways 
of God towards man, which was ascribed to hii 
with confidence for the first time in the Lyons 
editions of his works, A.D. 1539, The style 
resembles that of Prosper, but’ some theological 
statements which savour of Pelagian doctrine 
seem unlikely to have’ proceeded from his pen. 


7 


7 
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The manner in which the Roman Church ~ 


But besides this the poem speaks of the invasions 


of the Vandals and Goths during ten years 
past, and still afflicting the country. Now the 
Vandals, according to the Chronicle of Prosper, 
invaded Gaul, A.p. 406, and in 409 passed into 
Spain. The Gothic invasion began in 412, and 
as Prosper appears to have been born about 403, 
he could have hardly passed his boyhood before 
the close of the ten years, even though not 
strictly calculated. ; 
Another poem, entitled Conjugis ad umorem, 
has been attributed to Paulinus, and is included 
in some editions of his works, but is quoted by 
Bede in his treatise de arte metrica as the work 
of Prosper Tiro, 


It consists of sixteen lines of — 
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Anacreontic metre, or iambic dimeter catalectic 
which Bede calls Colophon, i.e. roAoBdy, fol- 
lowed by ninety-eight elegiac lines, describing 
the glory of the Christian life, and having some 
passages of considerable force and beauty both 
of thought and expression. It is evident that 
it was composed during the time of general 
confusion and disaster caused by the barbarian 
invasions, and so may be ascribed to date about 
A.D. 407, but there is no evidence to show that 
Prosper of Aquitaine was ever married, and if so, 
besides the improbability arising from its date, 
the poem is not likely to have been composed by 
him. 

Il. Prose Works. —1. Responsiones pro 
Augustino ad Capitula Gallorum. A statement 
under fifteen heads, of the objections made by 
the Gallic bishops to the doctrines of St. Augus- 
tine on Predestination, with answers to each, 
followed by the same number of propositions 
showing in a formal manner the doctrines 
expressed in the pressing answers. 2. Respon- 
siones ad Capitula Objectionum Vincentianarum. 
A similar work in sixteen chapters. The objec- 
tions express in a manner which is not only 
harsh and revolting, but unfair, the possible 
results which predestinarian doctrine carried to 
its extreme point might suggest, and, if they are 
authentic, justify the severity with which 
Prosper rebuked the author in his epigram men- 
tioned above; but whether the author of the 
objections was also the author of the Commoni- 
torium it is not easy to determine. Baronius 
distinctly rejects this opinion, but his commen- 
tator Pagi supports it. Tillemont inclines to 
the view of Baronius, while Antelmi and Car- 
dinal Noris reject it.* 8. Responsiones ad 
Excerpta Genuensium.—Some clergymen of 
Genoa, or, as some have thought, but on insuffi- 
cient grounds, Geneva, especially two, named 


- Camillus and Theodorus, had misunderstood 


various passages from the two treatises of St. 
Augustine, de praedestinatione sanctorum, and 
de dono perseverantiae, and to them Prosper 
addresses a kindly and courteous letter of explana- 
tion, quoting the passages cited by them, and 
adding his own replies, gathered in some cases 
from the words themselves of Augustine, and in 
one case pointing out with astonishment the 
egregious blunder made by them in quoting as 
his opinion words intended to express an objection 
made by an opponent. 4. Contra Collatorem 
liber.—John Cassian had written a book entitled 
Spiritual Conferences, Collationes, seventeen in 


_ number, in the thirteenth of which, entitled de 


_ the East, and of Africa. 


protectione Dei, consisting partly of a dialogue 
between Choeremon, a supposed abbat, and Ger- 
manus, he condemned severely the doctrine of 
Augustine on predestination. This is defended 
by Prosper partly by arguments drawn from 
Scripture and the nature of the case, and partly 
by the authority of the churches of Rome, of 
He warns his adver- 
sary, whose name he does not expressly mention, 
of his near approach to the precipices of Pela- 
gianism, and expresses the hope that his doc- 
trine may be condemned by the present Pontiff 
Sixtus, as it has been by those who preceded 


4 Baronius, ann. 431, clxxxviii. Pagi, im Bar. ann. 
434, xviii, vol. V. p. 1185, Tillemont, vol xvi, 


pis 
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him. As Sixtus III. filled the papal chair from 
432 to 440, the book must plainly have been 
published between those dates. : 

5. An Exposition of Psalms c. to cl., but 
omitting cvii. (cvili.) because, as he says, it has 
been virtually explained before in the Commen- 
taries on lvi. (Ivii:) and lix. (Ix.). Notker, who 
wrote in the 9th century, says that in his time 
a Commentary by Prosper on the whole book of 
Psalms was in existence, and from this state- 
ment coupled with that of Prosper himself the 
inference has been drawn that this was the case, 
but that the Commentary on the earlier portion 
is now lost. But as the whole Commentary is 
taken substantially and often verbally, though 
in a much abridged form, from St. Augustine’s 
Lnarrationes in Psalmos, and as on Ps. evii. (eviii.) 
the reason which Augustine gives for omitting 
any remarks upon it is the same, word for word, 
as the one given above by Prosper, the evidence 
as to his treatment of the earlier Psalms rests 
mainly on the statement of Notker, which there 
is no reason to doubt, but in support of which 
there is no further testimony. It may be added 
that the work is performed with great skill ; not 
a mere servile curtailment, but a fair and 
judicious representation of the Augustinian 
work, together with some additions of Prosper’s 
own. The date of its publication may perhaps 
be given as about A.D, 433. 6. Book of 
sentences taken from the works of S. Augustine, 
392 in number, put together, it is probable, 
originally as a manual for his own use. The 
first thirty-eight are taken from Prosper’s own 
work on the Psalms, many others from the 
Enarrationes of St. Augustine, and the rest from 
various other works of his. They are very short, 
and may be regarded as a sort of compendious 
index to the opinions of St. Augustine. Many 
of them are embodied in the canons of the second 
council of Orange. In older editions the number 
was 388, corrected by the Benedictine editors of 
Augustine and made up to 390, but in the Paris 
edition of 1711 two were added from other 
MSS., thus making up the total number to 392. 
As well as the letter to Ruffinus, and the prose 
works just mentioned, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, these 
sentences are printed in the appendix, Part: 11, 
to the works of St. Augustine, vol. xi. ed. Migne, 
where also may be found the canons of the 
second council of Orange. 7. The two books 
entitled, de vocatione omnium gentium, ascribed 
by some MSS. to Prosper, and by some to 
St. Ambrose, were attributed by Quesnel to 
St. Leo, and by other writers to one of the 
Hilaries, and to other authors. Joseph. Antelmi, 
canon of Fréjus in the 17th century, in his 
book on the writings of SS. Leo and Prosper, 
took great pains to show that they belonged to 
Prosper, but the evidence on which he supports 
this opinion appears to be insufficient, and is 
rejected by the Paris editors of 1711. They 
have also been attributed to a Prosper of Africa, 
and a bishop of Orleans of this name about 
A.D. 470 (Tillemont, vol. xvi. p. 29). 8. Of 
the letter to Demetrias, otherwise entitled, a 
treatise on. Christian humility, attributed by 
Quesnel to St. Leo, but by Antelmi, with great 
zeal, to St. Prosper, the remark may be made 
that it appears to belong to the same unknown 
author, as the work last mentioned. 9. The 
short paper entitled the Confession of iro 
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Prosper, first published by Sirmond in 1619, is | appended to those of Zusebius and Jerome. This 


rejected both by Antelmi and by the Paris 
editors, but not by Tillemont, /,c. p. 3. 10. 
Three books. on the Contemplative Life, some- 
times attributed to Prosper, are probably the 
work of Julianus Pomerius. 11. Three on the 
promises and predictions of God, attributed to 
him by Cassiodorus, appear to be the work of a 
writer who was a native, not of Aquitaine, but 
of Africa, whose name is unknown. 
* 6. a. We come now to the Chronicle, probably the 
most generally known of the works of Prosper, 
and attributed to him without hesitation by 
Cassiodorus, Gennadius of Marseilles, Victorius, 
and Isidore, though Pithou and Garnier thought 
that it is not his. It extends from the earliest 
age to the capture of Rome by the Vandals, a.p. 
455, and consists of three parts:—1. From the 
earliest age to A.D. 326, founded, as the Chronicle 
itself states, on that of Eusebius, and though 
much abridged both in matter and in language, 
treating the subject in a somewhat independent 
manner. 2. From A.D. 326 to 378, in which a 
similar use is made of the continuation of 
Eusebius by St. Jerome, but with additions as 
well as omissions. 3. From A.D. 378 to 455. 
Some MSS. appear to have contained as much of 
the work as reached to A.D. 433, others carried 
it on as far as 444, and others to 455. Victor, 
bishop of Tunno in Mauretania, about A.D. 596, 
who wrote a chronicle which professes to be a con- 
tinuation of that of Prosper, says that this 
reached only to A.D. 444, but as the distinct 
evidence of Gennadius, Cassiodorus, and Victorius, 
all of them living much nearer to the time of 
Prosper, and the first and third of them natives 
of the same country as he, bears witness to the 
later limit of his Chronicle, we may adopt the 
supposition of the Paris editors that the work 
‘appeared at three successive periods with suc- 
cessive additions, Among these one of consider- 
able importance is the mention of the Roman 
consuls for every year from the date, as the 
Chronicle says, of the manifestation of our Lord, 
i.e. his public appearance, when L. Rubellius 
Geminus and C. Fufius Geminus were consuls, 
viz. probably a.D. 29 (Clinton). This addition 
would be still more important if it were more 
correct, but, as Fabricius remarks truly, there 
are many mistakes, especially in the earlier 
portions, while in the later one they are much 
dess numerous. As might be expected, pre- 
dominance is given to events of an ecclesiastical 
kind, especially such as concern the rise and fall 
of heretical doctrines.. The Chronicle itself 
arose out: of an endeavour: to fix the date of 
Easter, for which.purpose Prosper constructed a 
Paschal cycle which, however, is lost, though a 
trace of its existence may. be found in the 
Chronicle under the consulship of Theodosius 
(18) and Albinus (A.D. 444, Clinton). 

. Chronicle of Tiro Prosper. Besides the 
Chronicle just described, another in itself much 
shorter, and relating to the latest period only, 
bearing the name of Prosper, was edited. by 
Pierre Pithou in 1588 from MSS. in the library 
of the monastery of St. Victor at Paris. This 
Chronicle Pithou thought himself justified in 
naming as the work of Tiro Prosper and regard- 
ing it as a genuine part of the entire Chronicle 
mentioned by Gennadius, in preference to the 
one containing the names of the consuls usually 


opinion was contradicted by Sirmond, who 
inferred that two Chronicles had been compiled 
by two men, each bearing the name of Prosper, 


but that the shorter one is not the work of — 


Prosper of Aquitaine. (Sirmond, Hist. Praedes- 
tinatiana, Galland, Bibl. Patrex. 404-414.) It 
has thus come to pass that, rightly or wrongly, 
the larger work has by way of distinction ob- 
tained the name of Prosper of Aquitaine, and 
the shorter one that of Tiro Prosper. That the 
latter is not the work of Prosper of Aquitaine 
appears plain from the following considerations : 
(a) that the events mentioned therein often 
differ very much from those mentioned in the 
other. ‘The writer of the one Chronicle was 
doubtless acquainted with the other, but has not 
followed nor even simply abridged it, but often 
mentions in a totally different way the events to 
which he draws attention. (6) The names of 
consuls are altogether omitted. (¢) The manner 
in which it speaks of St. Augustine is entirely 
at variance with the opinion entertained of him 
in his lifetime by Prosper of Aquitaine, and the 
part which he took in defending his memory 
after his death. Thus it speaks on the authority 
of two MSS. of a predestinarian heresy which 
arose ab Augustino. In some MSS. these words 
are corrected by a note in a later handwriting, 
into ab Augustini libris male intellectis, a coy- 
rection which Pithou on his ‘own authority 


transferred into the text, with the obvious view - 


of confirming the authorship of Prosper of 
Aquitaine. We may remark in conclusion that, 
after reading the two Chronicles, it is difficult to 
believe that they could be the work of one and 
the same writer, or if they were so, to under- 
stand his object in publishing both of them 
nearly, as must have been the case, about the 
same time, The question of the authorship of 
them brings us to the one already mentioned of 
the identity or diversity of Prosper of Aquitaine 
and Tiro Prosper, which appears to rest mainly 
on the authority of Bede, who, as has been seen 
above, attributes the poem ad wxorem to Tiro 
Prosper, and the epigrams or at least one of 
them, in obtrectatorem, to Prosper * the rhetori- 
cian.” But of these the first appears certainly 
not to have been the work of Prosper of Aqui- 
taine ; the second, though doubted by Garnier, 
and quoted by Bede under the title of rhetorician, 
is by general consent assigned to him, but from 
the ambiguity of this title does little to settle 
the question at issue. On the whole it seems 
likely that the statement of Bede as to the poem 
ad uxorem has been misapplied, and that this 
may be the work of Tiro Prosper, to whom also 
the shorter Chronicle may be ascribed, In 
giving the title of rhetorician to Prosper, Bede 
may have had in view the title of Scholasticus 
given him by Gennadius, illustrated by his prose 
works rather than those in verse, though these, 
or at least the longer of them, may. fairly be 
regarded as rhetorical rather than poetical in 
character. We may conclude, therefore, that 
Prosper of Aquitaine and Tiro Prosper were 
different persons, but of an African Prosper we 
have no historical trace. 

Special works of Prosper were printed at 
Mentz 1524, Cologne 1531, Paris 1534, and 
Venice 1538, but the first edition of them that 
can be called complete was published at Lyons 
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in 1539 by the celebrated printer Stephen Gry- 
phius. This was reprinted with additions at 
Louvain, 1565. A new edition, edited with 
great care by Jean Olivier, was published at 
Douai, 1576, which was the basis of subsequent 
editions until 1711. In the meantime, however, 
the Chronicle of Tiro Prosper, so-called, was 
published by Pithou in 1588, and the Confession 
by Sirmond in 1619, Editions founded on the 
one of Douai were printed at Cologne in 1609, 
and Rome 1611, but the best which had hitherto 
appeared, edited by Desprez and Desessarts, was 
published at Paris in 1711, containing all the 
works rightly attributed to Prosper, together 
with others not belonging to him, and various 
pieces relating to the semi-Pelagian controversy. 
This was reprinted in two volumes at Bassano, 
and published at Venice in 1782, and a revised 
edition has been reprinted in the Patrologia of 
Migne, vol. li. The collected works are also 
contained in the Bibliotheca Patrum, Lyons, 
1677, vol. viii. Fabricius has given a list of 
the works of Prosper with critical remarks in 
his Bibliotheca Latina, vol. iii. p. 521 sq. A 
very full and careful account also of him and 
his works apparently based, chiefly on the Paris 
edition, will be found in an article in the His- 
toire Littéraire de la France, vol. ii., of which 
the author is Dom Rivet. A short account of 
his writings with remarks upon them is given 
by J. J. Ampere, Hist. de la Litt. de la France, 
vol. ii. c. 19. Accounts of Prosper in con- 
nection with the Predestinarian controversy 
will be found in Rohrbacher, Hist. de P Eglise 
Cath. vol. iv. p. 367; Guettée, Hist. de I’ Eglise 
de France, vol. i. p. 204; Fleury, H. 2. 
xxiv. 59-61; xxvi. 11; xxviii. 56; Robertson, 
Hist. of Church, book ii. c. 8, p. 442, and c. 13, 
p- 547; Tillemont, vol. xvi.; Ceillier, vol. x. ; 
Schaff, Geschichte der alten Kirche, § 291, p. 
1113. See also Dict. of Biography and Mytho- 
logy, vol. iii. and in the present work Prna- 
GIUS (2), [Hows Pe] 


PROSPER (6), ST., fifth bishop of Orleans 
in the 5th century, is commemorated at Orleans, 
July 29, and appears in Beda’s martyrology on 
that day (4 Kal. Aug.), He is only known as 
a friend of Sidonius Apollinaris, whom he asked 
to write the history of the war of Attila and his 
siege of Orleans. The poet began it, but found 
the task too heavy a one (Sid. Apoll. Zpist. viii. 
15; Boll. Acta SS. Jul. vii. 82-3; Gall. Christ. 
viii. 1412). {S. A. B.] 


_ PROSPER (6), responsalis, or bearer of 

letters from Domrnicus (2), bishop of Carthage 

in A.D, 594 to Gregory the Great (Zpp. v. 5). 
[F. D.] 


PROTADIUS (Proruanprvs), ST., twenty- 
fourth bishop of Besancon between St. Nice- 
tius and St. Donatus (circ. A.D. 612-624), is 
Said, on doubtful authority, to have waged war 
against the simoniacal practices of the time 
(Vita, § 4, Boll. Acta SS. Feb. ii. p. 412). He 
is remembered for the Liturgy which he com- 
posed, at the prayer of some of his clergy, to 
Settle disputed points of ritual. This is said to 
be still extant, though the original work is 
unrecognisable through later additions and al- 
ferations, in a document given by Migne (Patr. 
Lat. \xxx. 411), where it is followed (pp. 411- 
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422) by a Martyrologium ascribed to him, but 
which has clearly been much added to, the 
saint’s own name appearing on his day, Feb. 10. 
The anonymous life in the Acta SS. (ibid.) is 
very late and quite unauthentic (Gall. Christ. 
xv, 13; Hist. Litt. de la France, iii. 531-2; 
Ceillier, xi, 632-3), [S. A. B.] 


PROTASIUS (1). [Gervasius.] 


PROTASIUS (2), bishop of Milan when 
St. Athanasius visited that city in 345 (Athan. 
Ap. ad Const. c. 3); he also subscribed the 
council of Sardica in 343 (Ap. ¢. Ar. c. 50; 
Hilar. Frag. i. § 15; Tillem. vi. 31, 703). He 
preceded Dronysrus (14). (C. H.] 


PROTASIUS (8), I, ST., sixth bishop of 
Sion, in the Valais, in the latter half of the 5th 
century (Gall. Christ. xii. 735; Boll. Acta SS. 
Sept. vi. 249; Sept. iii. 72 sqq.; Ceillier, 
ii. 472). [S. A. B.] 


PROTASIUS (4), ninth or tenth bishop of Aix 
following Pientius towards the close of the 6th 
century, was vice dominus of the diocese of Arles, 
under Sapaudus, before his elevation to the epi- 
scopate. This office was concerned with the tem- 
poralities of the diocese (cf. Greg. Magn. Zp. xi. 
71, Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxvii. 1211) and Gregory 
the Great, to whom his good qualities were 
known through Augustine of Canterbury, there- 
fore applied to him in an extant letter (vi. 55, 
Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxvii. 839) written a.p. 614, 
to urge Virgilius, a successor of Sapaudus at 
Arles, to forward to Rome the pensiones which 
his predecessor had withheld. A blank of 200 
years follows his episcopate in the history of the 
see. (Gall. Christ. i. 302; Ceillier, xi. 506.) 

[S. A. B.] 


PROTERIUS, ST., patriarch of Alexandria, 
had been presbyter and church-steward under 
Dioscorus, and seems to have incurred his 
displeasure by taking an opposite view of the 
Eutychian question (see Ischyrion, ap. Mansi, vi. 
1017). If so, however, he must have, to some 
extent, regained his bishop’s favour, for he was 
left in charge of the church when Dioscorus 
went to attend the council of Chalcedon. After 
his depositionby that council, the emperor Marcian 
gave orders for a new election to the see. The 
suffragan bishops, with the exception of thirteen 
detained at Constantinople by a resolution of the 
council (Chalced. c. 30), were assembled in synod ; 
and the chief laymen of the city came as usual to 
express their mind, and assent to the prelate’s. 
choice. (Compare Liberatus, Breviar. ce. 14, and 
Evagrius, ii. 5.) There was great difficulty, 
however, in coming to a conclusion;) for the 
majority of the Alexandrian church people were 
profoundly aggrieved by the action of the late 
council. In their eyes Dioscorus was. still their 
rightful “pope,” the representative of Cyril and 
of Athanasius, the victim of a Nestorianising reac- 
tion which had enlisted the aid of the East and 
of the West. The tyranny of a heterodox majo- 
rity could never annul a spiritual right. Dios- 
corus lived, and had not resigned his charge; and 
therefore the church which had been “ espoused ” 
to him, could ‘not, without the guilt of 
“adultery,” form relations with any new bishop. 
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Ultimately, however, opposition to the imperial 
mandate was felt to be impracticable: not a few 
must have been wearied by the despotism, or 
scandalised by the conduct, of the deposed patri- 
arch. The synod, according to Liberatus, in- 
cluded four Egyptian prelates who had sat in the 
council, Athanasius, Ausonius, Nestorius, and 
Macarius (Mansi, vi. 571); and there, after hear- 
_ ing a statement of Flavian’s read, had followed 
a number of other bishops in passing over from 
the side where Dioscorus sat, and joining the 
ranks of the “ Orientals” (#b. vi. 681). It was 
resolved to elect; and then “the opinion of all 
inclined” in favour of Proterius, who might be 
deemed, in one point of view, the more acceptable, 
as haying held a post under Dioscorus. He was 
accordingly consecrated and enthroned (A.D. 452); 
but the passions of the Dioscorian and anti-Dios- 
corian parties broke out at once into tumultuous 
dissension, which Evagrius likens to the surging 
of the sea. He adds that Priscus the rhetorician, 
then arriving in Alexandria from the Thebaid, 
was present at a collision between the populace 
and the authorities, when the soldiers were 
called out, were pelted, were driven into the 
ruinous Serapeum, and there actually burnt to 
death. Florus, who united the functions of Au- 
gustal prefect and commander-in-chief, punished 
this outrage by cutting off the general dole 
of bread, closing the baths, stopping the ex- 
hibitions, and sending for fresh troops from 
Constantinople, whose insolent license, how- 
ever, did but aggravate the excitement, until 
Florus found it prudent to meet the people 
in the hippodrome, and promise to cancel 
his restrictive measures. Theophanes, who 
wrote about the end of the 8th century, tells a 
story which is probably no more than a story, 
that the people on this occasion threatened to 
stop tne corn-supplies for Constantinople, where- 
upon Marcian ordered that the Egyptian corn 
should be exported from Pelusium instead of from 
Alexandria; and the Alexandrians being reduced 
to straits, employed the intercession of Proterius 
with the emperor (Chronograph. i. 165). Pro- 
terius sent to Leo the usual announcement of 
his elevation; Leo replied by asking for some 
definite assurance of his orthodoxy (Leo, Zpist. 
113, in March of 453), and received by the hands 
of Nestorius of Phragon, one of the four bishops 
above mentioned, a letter which, as he expressed 
it, was “fully satisfactory,” and shewed Proterius 
to be a “sincere assertor of the Catholic dogma,” 
inasmuch as he had cordially accepted the Tome 
(Zpist. 127, 130), Thereupon (in March of 454) 
he wrote again to Proterius, advising him to 
clear himself in his people’s eyes from all suspi- 
cion of Nestorianising, by reading to them certain 
passages from approved Fathers, and then shew- 
ing that the “tome” did but hand on their tra- 
dition, and guard the truth from perversions on 
either side. Leo took care, in thus addressing 
the “suecessor of St. Mark,” to dwell on that 
evangelist’s relation to St. Peter as of a disciple 
_to a teacher ; and he bespeaks the support of the 
Alexandrian see in this resistance to the unprin- 
cipled ambition of Constantinople, which in the 
28th canon, so called, of Chalcedon, had injured 
the “dignity” of the other great bishoprics 
(Zpist. 129). Another question prolonged the 
correspondence. The Nicene fathers were be- 
lieved to have commissioned the Alexandrian 
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bishops to ascertain and signify the right time 
for each coming Easter; “ because,” says Leo, 
“skill in such computations appeared to be of 
old time traditional among the Egyptians” 
(Zpist. 121). Leo had accordingly consulted 
Cyril as to the Easter of 444; and he now, in 
454, applied to Proterius, through the emperor, 
for his opinion as to the calculation of the Easter 
of the next year, 455, which the Alexandrian 
paschal table appeared to him to place too late 
(Zpist. 121, 127). Proterius, after studying the 
subject, as he expressed it, in the books of the 
(Mosaic) “ law,” and in the writings of “ancient 
teachers,” replied to Leo at some length (Zpisz. 
133, April 454). The paschal cycle of the 
“ blessed father ” Theophilus, representing, as it 
did, the mind of that Egyptian church which 
was confessedly “the mother of such laborious 
investigations,” was demonstrably faultless; and 
Egypt and the East would, in conformity to it, 
keep the 24th of April in the coming year as 
Easter Sunday. But he would not seem to dog- 
matise without rendering a reason, and he pro- 
ceeded to argue thus: (1) Our Lord kept the 
Passover on a Thursday evening, under the “14th 
moon” of the 1st month. He was crucified on 
the 15th, and rose again on the 17th. (2) It 
was fitting to follow the lines of the old paschal 
institution by closing the ante-paschal fast on 
anevening. (On the importance of this “ closing 
of the fast” in the Easter question, see Euseb, 
vy. 23.) Now (8) if the 14th moon were always 
to fall on a Thursday, it would be simple enough ; 
but when it fell on a Sunday, what was to be 
done? (a) The fast could not be closed, the 
festival could not be begun, on the evening of 
that Sunday; because to fast on a Sunday until 
the evening would be worthy of Manicheans 
rather than of Christians. (b) Nor could the 
closing of the fast take place on the Saturday 
evening, because that would be a day too early, 
being the day of the 15th moon’; therefore (c) 
in such a case, Easter must be put off for a week, 
as had, in fact, been the case in several preceding 
years, ¢.g. in 387. And (4) this would be the 
case for the year ensuing, when the 14th moon 
would fall om Sunday, April 17; the fast must 
then be continued until Saturday evening, 
April 23, and Easter Sunday must be April 24. 
If it was thought at Rome that this would drive 
the paschal festival into “another month,” let 
it be considered that, the solar and lunar 
“courses” not being capable of exact adjust- 
ment (“quod velocissimum ]unae motum cursus 
solis minime consequatur”’), the paschal lunar 
month could not always begin on the same day 
of the year; ¢.g. in the year ensuing it could 
not begin on March 21, the day of the equinox, 
because the 14th moon of the first month 
would fall on April 17; therefore it must begin 
on April 4; and April 24, kept as Easter Sunday, 
would be well within the paschal limits. (The 
Ballerini observé that Proterius, in this assertion 
as to April 17,:was assuming the correctness of 
his own church’s cycle of 19 years, whereas the 
Latins followed a cycle of 84 years, according to 
which April 17 would be the 17th day of the 
moon.) -Proterius concluded by expressing his 
belief, that all Christians everywhere would 
‘observe: one faith, one baptism, and one most 
sacred paschal solemnity,” and by explaining 
that he had not thought it safe to entrust to 
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_ Alexandrian hands the task of translating this 
letter into Latin. 
Tt was doubtless a relief to him to busy him- 
self in. these quiet studies—a distraction of 
thought from anxieties which must have 
deepened day by day. Leontius plainly exagge- 
rates when he says that not a single Alexan- 
drian would communicate with him (de Séctis, 
v.1); but undoubtedly great numbers of his 
Hock regarded him as a traitorous hireling, 
who had climbed up into a fold bereft of 
its true shepherd. He had troubles within 
the circle of his clergy; not long after the coun- 
cil, a priest named Timotheus, and a deacon named 
Peter, nicknamed Mongus, refused to communi- 
cate with him, because in his diptychs he ignored 
Dioscorus and commemorated the council of 
Chalcedon. He summoned them to return to 
their duty; they refused ; he pronounced against 
them in synod a sentence of deposition (Libe- 
ratus, c. 15; Brevic. Hist. Hutych. or Gesta in 
causa Acacii, in Mansi, vii. 1062). Four or five 
bishops and a few monks appear to have actively 
Supported them, and to have been included in their 
condemnation, and in the imperial sentence of 
exile which followed it (Zpist. Aegypt. Epise. 
ad Leonem Aug. in Mansi, vii. 525). These bishops 
were probably among the thirteen whom the 
council of Chalcedon had terrified by its severity 
(Mansi, vii. 51). The monks in Egypt, as else- 
where, were generally attached to the Mono- 
physite position, which they erroneously identi- 
fied with the Cyrilline; they knew not of, or 
they could not appreciate, the explanations 
whereby Cyril had, as he thought, safeguarded 
the formula of “one physis of God the Word, but 
that as incarnate,” meaning, “We must ever 
think of God the Word as of One Person, al- 
though He has assumed our humanity.” They 
took for granted that the late council had to ail 
intents and purposes been striking at Cyril 
through Dioscorus; and that what was at stake 
was Christ’s single personality as against the 
error which had resolved the Incarnation into a 
signal association between the Word and a pre- 
eminent saint. Thus, besides those monks who 
had overtly taken part with Timotheus and 
Peter, others apparently had suspended com- 
munion with the archbishop; and Marcian had 
found it expedient to address them in gentle 
and persuasive terms, assuring them that the 
doctrine of “one Christ,” symbolised by the term 
Theotocos, had been held sacrosanct at Chalcedon, 
and exhorting them therefore to unite them- 
selves to the Catholic church of the orthodox, 
which was one (Mansi, vii. 481). But the 
schism, once begun, was not thus to be abated; 
the zealous seceders raised a cry, which has prac- 
tically never died out, that the Egyptian adhe- 
rents of the council of Chalcedon were a mere 
state-made church, upheld by the court against 
the convictions of the faithful. Even to this 
day the poor remnant of orthodoxy in Egypt is 
weighted with a name which in that connection 
is a stigma, Melchites, or “adherents of the 
king.” (Comp. Renaudot, Hist. Patr. Alex. p. 
119; Neale, Hist. Patr, Alex. ii. 7. They both 
add that the orthodox accepted the term.) Even 
after the death of Dioscorus in exile, Proterius 
had to see himself ignored and disclaimed, to 
know that he was the object of a hatred that 
was biding its time, and “ during the greater part 
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of his pontificate,” as Liberatus tells us, to de- 
pend for personal safety on the presence of a 
military guard. Thus imperilled and thus pro- 
tected, “the emperor’s bishop ” had to live, and 
to do what work he could—often surely with 
much sickness of heart, and with graye appre- 
hensions as to the future. At last, in the 
January of 457, Marcian died, and the Mono- 
physites thought they saw their opportunity. 
Some of the malcontent Egyptian bishops re- 
newed their outcry against the council (Eulo- 
gius, in Photius, Bib/. 130, p. 283, ed. Bekk.) ; 
and Timotheus, having ventured back to Alex- 
andria, began those intrigues which won for him 
the title of “the Cat” (TmmornEus AELURUS). 
Theophanes quaintly couples his arrival with 
that of a camelopard, some “ ox-deer,” and other 
wild beasts (Chronograph. i. p.170). When his 
plans were matured, he called to his aid a force 
which had for ages been proverbially terrible— 
the familiaris furor (Hist. August. ii. 311) of the 
Alexandrian mob, which had burst forth against 
the Jews in the days of Philo, and “polluted 
every street with blood ” in the reign of Gallienus 
(Gibbon, i. 414); and by its very unaccountable- 
ness had led a pagan historian of the fourth 
century to refer to some oracular predictions 
(Ammianus, xxii. 114), even as in after days it 
was commonly said that the mere fracture of a 
vessel might be an occasion for stirring the city 
to wild tumult (Evagr. ii. 8). It so happened 
that the “ dux” Dionysius was absent in Upper 
Egypt; and Timotheus found it all the easier 
to gather a disorderly following, and to procure 
for himself an irregular consecration. When 
Dionysius returned, he expelled Timotheus; and 
the latter’s partisans in revenge rushed to the 
house of Proterius, and after besetting him for 
some time in the adjacent church of Quirinus, 
pursued him when he fled into its baptistery, ran 
him through with a sword, and completed the 
bloody work with many wounds. Six of his 
clerics perished with him. The murderers fas- 
tened the corpse to a cord, and dragged it in 
ghastly procession across the central place called 
Tetrapylon, and then through nearly the whole 
of the vast city, with hideous cries, ‘‘ Look at Pro- 
terius!” it was beaten as if it could still suffer, 
torn limb from limb, and finally burnt, and its 
ashes “ scattered to the winds”—a scene of horror 
which recalls the murder of George the Arian 
bishop in 361, but is aggravated by the fact 
that the performers were professing Christians, 
that the place of the murder was a baptistery, 
which, say the fourteen Egyptian bishops in their 
narrative to the emperor Leo, partly quoted by 
Evagrius, is “awe-striking even to barbarians 
and savages,” and, to add one more circumstance 
which distinguishes it from the murder of Hy- 
patia by “Christian fanatics,” that the time was, 
according to the Egyptian bishops, the festival 
(waviyyupis) of the Passion of salvation, which 
naturally means Haster day, or, as Theophanes~ 
says, “the first day of the Paschal festival,” 
although Liberatus and the Breviculus say it was 
“three days before Haster, the day on which 
Coena Domini celebratur,” i.e. Maundy Thursday. 
Easter Sunday in the year 457 was March 31. 
(For authorities see Zp. Aeg. Episc. in Mansi, vii. 
5255; Leo, pist. 156.5; Breviculus Hist. Huiych. 
in Mansi, vii. 1062; Liberatus, Brev. ce. 15; 
Eyagrius, ii. 8. See also Le Quien, ii. 412; Neale, 
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Hist. Alex. ii, 12.) The biographer of Peter 
Mongus, as Evagrius tells us, naturally tried to 
make out that Proterius provoked his death by 
exciting a disturbance, and that it was inflicted 
by soldiers, not by the people. Theophanes, in 
a passage which seems defective, intimates that 
the new emperor, Leo I., caused two men to have 
their tongues cut out and to be sent into exile 
as having taken part in the murder; but the 
Latin version, ignoring his duporépous, has 
merely “eos qui...caedi communicaverant.” St. 
Proterius is venerated as a martyr in the Greek 
and Latin churches, on February 28. [W. B.] 


PROTOCTETUS, presb. [ORIGENES, p. 
101 a.) 


PROTOGENES (1), bishop of Sardica in 
Dacia, comes first before us in the question of 
slavery, as Constantine, in A.D, 316, addressed to 
him the rescript (Cod. Just. I. xiii. 1; Kriegel, 
Corr. Jud. Civ. vii. 89) which allowed manu- 
mission to take place in church before the priest 
and congregation, the master also giving a 
written deed as permanent evidence (Fleury, 
H. E, x. 20). He subscribed the Acts of the 
council of Nice as “Protogenes Sardicensis,” 
and was one of the chief disputants (Gelasius 
Cyz. De Act. Nic. Cone. ii. c, 13). “ Protogenes 
admirabilis” was charged at the close of the 
council with the duty of promulgating the 
decrees through the churches of Dacia, Calabria, 
Dardanica, and their borders (Act. Cone. Nic. iv. 5 
Gelas. Cyz. ii. c. 35), He and Hosius of Cor- 
dova were the most prominent bishops at the 
council of Sardica (Socrates, H. ZH. ii. 20; 
Athanas. Cont. Ar. ii.), and had to bear the 
calumnies and excommunications of the council 
of Eastern bishops at Philippopolis (Sozomen, 
H. #. iii. 11). Among those who signed the 
decrees at Sardica we find, “ Protogenes a Dacia, 
de Sardica,” but though it was in his own city, 
he was not president of the council, that honour 
being given to Hosius. Gams (Ser, Hpisc. 416) 
dates his episcopate from A.D. 316 to 343-4, (Le 
Quien, 0. C. ii. 301; Tillemont, H. Z. vi. 143, 
275, 291, 293, and notes; Hefele, Conc. Gesch. 
i, 624 sq.) Gy 


PROTOGENES (2), a presbyter of Charrae, 
one of the most distinguished among the confessors 
of Edessa (Gétdyaoros, Theod.), in the persecution 
under Valens, A.D. 371. He and his friend 
Eulogius were banished to Antinous in the 
Thebaid, where Protogenes applied himself to the 
education of the youth of the city who were chiefly 
pagans, giving them instruction in writing and 
in the Holy Scriptures. His prayers having been 
answered in the cure of some of his pupils 
who were dangerously sick, he induced them to 
embrace the Christian faith, On the restoration 
of peace to the church, Protogenes and his friend 
received orders to return home, to the great 
regret of the inhabitants of Antinous. Proto- 
genes was appointed to the charge of the church 
at Charrae, where the people were wedded to 
Gentile superstitions (Theod. H. EH. iv. 18). 
[EvLoarus (4).] [E. V.] 


PROTOGENES (8), prefect of the Hast and 
consul 449, one of the leading men to whom 
Theodoret wrote in 449, defending himself from 
the calumnies of his enemies, and exhorting him 
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to defend the truth, and do what he could to 
restore peace to the church (Theod. Zp. 94). 
He was officially present at the council of 
Chalcedon in 451. (Labbe, iv. 77.) _[E. V.J 


PROTONICE. [THApDEUvs.] 


PRUDENTIUS, MARCUS (@*) AURE- 
LIUS CLEMENS, the chief Christian poet of 
early times, was born A.D. 348 (Praef. 24, cf. 
Apotheosis, 449), in the north of Spain, near the 
Pyrenees (Peristeph. vi. 146). The exact place 
is uncertain; he applies the epithet “ noster ” to 
Tarragona (Perist. vi. 144), Calahorra (i. 116 ; 
iv. 31), and Saragossa (iv. 195), but this may 
refer to his dwelling-place or to the whole 
country. His name, as well as his education and 


,career, imply that he was of a good family; he 


was educated in rhetoric and law, and his poems 
shew an exact knowledge of the Latin classical 
poets, especially Virgil, Ovid, Horace, and Juve- 
nal; he does not seem to have known Greek, or 
at best only enough to apply some doubtful 
Greek titles to his works, and shews no know- 
ledge of Hebrew. He speaks of his early life as. 
stained with much sinfulness, but he must have 
been held in high respect, for after practising as. 
an advocate, he twice held an important civil 
office, perhaps that of rector of the Provincia. 
Tarraconensis, or only that of defensor civitatis, 
and was at last raised to some high position. 
either civil or military, at the emperor’s court 
(cf. Kayser, p. 254 n.; Brockhaus, p. 16 n.: 
Faguet, p. 17.). Late in life, he received 
some deep religious impression, making him 
feel how little he had yet done that would 
be of use for a future life. In consequence 
of this, he gave up public life and devoted 
himself to Christian poetry. Some expressions. 
of his seem to imply that he joined some 
religious society (Cath. ii, 45; iii. 56; cf. 
Psych. 551-573). He has no longer any money 
to relieve the poor (Zpilogus 10); the only offer- 
ing he can make to God is his poetry (ib.). To this 
and to prayer he devoted his life; making it his 
aim to spread among the educated classes a correct. 
knowledge of Christianity, or, like a ‘ Christian 
Pindar,” to sing the triumphs of the martyrs on 
their festal days and so to win them greater 
honour. At some time in his life he paid a 
visit to Rome. It was a time of great anxiety 
to himself; on his way he passed Imola, and 
there poured out his soul in prayer before the 
picture of St. Cassian in the church (Perist. 
x. 103,104). At Rome his anxiety remains and 
is increased by illness; and again he prays and 
implores the intercession of St. Hippolytus 
(xi. 127), His prayer, whatever it was, was 
answered, While at Rome, he was deeply im- 
pressed with the memorials of the martyrs in the 
catacombs and the churches (Perist. xi.) and 
composed his poem on the death of St. Peter and 
St. Paul (Perisé. xii.), While there, he probably 
became acquainted with the poems of pope Da- 
masus, which influenced some of his own. On 
returning to Spain, he wrote his poem on St. 
Cassian (ix.) and that on St. Hippolytus, re- 
questing his bishop to introduce the observance 
of that saint’s festival into Spain (xi.). In A.p. 
403 or 404 he wrote the second book contra 


® Cf. Dressel, p. ii, n. Migne, lix. p. 593. 
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Symmachum, and in A.D. 405 published an edition 
of his poems, with a preface that shews that 
all his extant works, except the Dittochacon, and 
perhaps the Psychomachia, were then written. 
Of his later life or of his death nothing is known. 

His character, as it appears from his writings, 
is very lovable. He is a loyal Roman, proud of 
the empire, for he sees in its past conquests and its 
capacity for government a preparation for the 
kingdom of Christ, and he looks forward to 
greater conquests under the banner of the Cross 
«Perist. ii. 1-35, 413-484, x. passim; c. Symm. i. 
415-505 ; ii. 577-771). Hehas a great fondness 
for art, wishing to keep even Pagan statues if 
vegarded only as ornaments (c. Symm. i. 505). 

As a Christian he has an intellectual horror of 
heresy and heretics, though with a personal ten- 
derness for the latter (¢. Sym. ii. Pref.). He 
is loyal to all church customs and ordinances, 
and withal has a strong appreciation of spiritual 
truth. This is seen in his lofty conception of 
the Nature of God (Cath. iv. 7-15; Apoth. 
84-90 ; Ham. 27 sq.; ¢. Symm. i. 325 ; Peristeph. 
x, 310), of the True Temple (Cath. iv. 16-21; c. 
Symm. ii. 249; Apoth. 516), the True Worship 
(Perist. x. 341), the True Fast (Cath. vi. 201-— 
220), the True Nobility of birth (Perist. x. 123), 
the True Reward (c. Symm. ii. 750), the True 
Riches (Perist. ii. 203). He shews a pious ten- 
derness of spirit (cf. Apoth. 393), kissing the 
sacred books (7b. 598), and the altar (Perist. ix. 
100), and a deep personal humility which does 
not venture to contend with Symmachus (i. 609) ; 
which offers his verses to Christ, though they 
are but the “ earthen vessel ” (Zpilogus 29) of a 
“rustic poet” (Perist. ii, 574; x. 1); which 
has no merit in itself, is not worthy of high 
thoughts at night (Cath. vi. 117), but pleads for 
the intercession of the saints that he may be 
transferred from Christ’s left hand to His right 
on the judgment day (Perist. ii. 5743; vi. 162; 
x. 1136), content if he be saved from the fires of 
hell and gently purified for the lowest place 
among the saved (Ham. 931), (Authorities— 
his own works, especially the Preface, and Gen- 
nadius, de vir, ill. cap. 13.) 

Works.—Trithemius speaks of Prudentius as 
having written secular poems in early life. 
There is however no trace of them, unless the 
style of the later works be held to imply 
previous practice. He also mentions prose 
works and letters written later. Of these, too, 
there is no trace. The only non-extant work 
for which there seems to be any authority, is an 
“Hexaemeron,” a poem on the Creation, attri- 
buted to him by Gennadius. The extant works 
are described in detail below. They fall into 
three classes—(a) lyrical, (b) apologetic or 
didactic, (c) allegorical. Their most remarkable 
characteristic is certainly their variety. The 
lyrical poems are influenced in form and expres- 
sion by Horace, and also by Ambrose, and in a 
less degree by Damasus. ‘The choice of metres 
and treatment, however, shew much originality. 
He uses 20 metres, 11 of which are slightly dif- 
ferent from any in previous writers. What had 
been with Ambrose a short hymn, becomes a 
long ode with moral exhortation, rhetorical 


_ speeches, and frequent Biblical illustration ; 


rising at times to much lyrical sweetness, and 
combined with a clever variety of metre. The 


_ didactic aim is however too prominent for lyri- 
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eal perfection, and only a few extracts haye been 
used in church services. The apologetic poems are 
also perhaps primarily didactic. With the excep- 
tion of the Libri c. Symm. they do not seem called 
forth by any special occasion, but serve a gene- 
ral purpose of presenting Christian doctrine in 
an attractive form ; naturally at the time, such 
an attempt would take the shape of an answer 
to heretics. For form they are much indebted 
to Virgil and, in a less degree, to Lucretius and 
Juvencus: for substance, to the earlier Chris- 
tian apologists, especially Tertullian and Am- 
brose. The allegorical poem is vigorous, and 
mainly interesting as the first specimen of a 
treatment which was frequently imitated in 
later Christian literature, both poetry and prose. 
All the poems havea considerable literary value ; 
they are written on the whole in good classical 
Latin, with many new words needed for church 
purposes, and with a touch of archaic forms and 
words which is characteristic of this period. The 
prosody is fairly correct. Final o is shortened 
in all terminations; short final syllables are 
freely lengthened in caesura or before double con- 
sonants: @ in ace. plural is frequently lengthened 
(utraque, Cath. x. 53 eadem, Perist. i. 3), and 
there are a few rare forms, and un-classical 
quantities, but such eccentricities are very rare 
in Latin words, though Greek and Hebrew are 
treated with great freedom (y. lists in Migne, 
Prolegg. xxiii. Obbar, pp. xvii. xviii.; and esp. 
Faguet, pp. 92-142, for a full examination of 
the language and metres). 

The poems are written with great fluency, 
relieved by dramatic vividness (e.g. Perist. v. ; 
c. Sym. ii. 654 sqq.), by rhetorical vigour of 
description (e.g. Apoth. 450-503; c. Symm. 
i. 415), by considerable power of satire (Apoth. 
186-206; Ham. 246) and humour (Perist. ii. 
169, 407; ix. 69, 82), and much epigrammatic 
terseness of expression; but at the same time 
there is much tasteless dwelling on: unpleasant 
details, as in the accounts of martyrdoms (e.g. 
Perist. x. 901), or of the coarsenesses of heathen 
mythology (Cath. vii. 115 sqq.). They are full 
of typical adaptations of the Bible history (e.g. 
Prefaces to Ham., Psych., and i. ii. Symm.). In 
this way, and in the substance of their argu- 
ments, they have a theological value, as shew- 
ing the tone of thought common at the time. 
The very fact, that they shew little originality of 
thought, makes them even more valuable for this 
purpose. (For the substance of the theology y. 
Brockhaus, cap. vii.) But perhaps their histori- 
cal value is the greatest. They give us con- 
siderable information about heathen antiquities, 
e.g. the kinds of torture in use (Perist. i. 42), me- 
thods of writing (Perist. ix. 23), the corn supplies 
of Rome (¢. Symm. ii. 920), the gladiatorial 
shows (c. Symm. i. 384; ii. 1090), the religious 
rites (i. ii. c. Symm. passim, and Perist. x.). But 
more particularly is this true of Christian anti- 
quities: we see the luxury and avarice of the 
times (Ham. 246; Apoth. 183, 210, 450), the 
position of deacons and archdeacons at Rome 
(Perist. ii..37; v. 29), the times and details of 
fasting (Cath. iii, 57; vii. viii. 9), the use of 
anointing (Cath. vi. 125; ix. 98; Apoth. 357, 
493 ; Psych. 360), of the sign of the cross (Cath. 
vi. 129; ix. 84; Apoth. 493; c. Symm. ii. 712), 
of lights in churches, especially on Easter Eve 
(Cath. v.), of funeral rites (Cath. x. 49), of the 
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veneration for the saints (Perist. passim, esp. 1. 
10-21; ii. 530 sqq.; x. ad fin.; xi. ad in. xii.) One 
point deserves to be specially noted; the illustra- 
tions of the art of the time. We have mention, and 
in some cases a full description, of the Lateran 
Church (¢. Symm. i. 586), the church of St. Lau- 
rence (Perist. xi. 216), and of buildings over the 
tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul (Perisé. xii.) and 
of the catacombs (Perist. xi, 153) at Rome; also 
of a church at Merida (Perist, iii. 191), and a bap- 
tistery apparently at Calahorra (Perist. viii.). We 
have also descriptions of a picture of the martyr- 
dom of St. Cassian in the church at Imola (Perist. 
ix.), of St. Hippolytus in the catacomhs (xi. 123), 
and of St. Peter (xii. 38). The Dittochaeon con- 
sists of titles for pictures, and it is noticeable 
that nearly all the symbols which Prudentius 
uses to express Christian Truth (the Dove, the 
Palm, the Good Shepherd &c.), as well as the Bible 
scenes with which he illustrates his poems, are 
found on gems, or on the walls of the catacombs, 
so that Prudentius may have derived his use of 
them from thence (Brockhaus, cap. ix.). 

From the first the poems of Prudentius were 
held in great honour; they are quoted with high 
praise by Sidonius Apollinaris, Avitus, Leo, Isidore, 
Rabanus Maurus, Alcuin, &c. They were edited 
in the 6th century by Vettius Agorius Basilius, 
the consul and editor of Horace. They were used 
as a school book by Archbishop Bruno in the 10th 
century, and by Vives in the 15th. On no book, 
except the Bible, are there so many German 
glosses found. No less than 33 MSS. are 
in existence: and as early as the 9th century a 
commentary on them was written by Iso, a monk 
of St. Gall. In the middle ages the Psychomachia 
and the Cathemerinon were special favourites, 
and the rest were rarely copied. On the inven- 
tion of printing, the whole or parts of his works 
were frequently printed; more than sixty editions 
haye appeared since 1470, though apparently none 
in England. In addition to those in the different 
collections of the Fathers and the Christian poets, 
the most available editions are those of Heinsius, 
16mo. Amsterdam, 1667; F. Areval, Rome, 
1788 (reprinted with very full prolegomena in 
Migne’s Patrologia, lix. and 1x.); Chamillard, 
Paris, 1687, in the “Delphin” Classics (with 
useful index); Obbar, 8vo. Tubingen, 1845, and 
Dressel, Leipzig, 1860, both of these with short 
but useful prolegomena, critical apparatus, and 
slight exegetical notes. he other editions, 
as well as the MSS. and chief translations, are 
enumerated by Obbar, by Dressel, and by Faguet, 
who adds the chief various readings in the 
Codex Puteanus. ‘To these should be added an 
English verse translation of the Cathemerinon 
(Rivingtons, London 1845); a German translation 
of Cathemerinon xi. by Schmidt in Zeitschrift 
fiir Liith. Theologie, 1866, and of the Apotheosis 
in Brockhaus, A. Prudentius in seiner Bedeutung 
fir die Kirche seiner Zeit, Leipzig, 1872. This 
last monograph forms a most valuable introdue- 
tion to the poems. A very good account of:them 
will also be found in Ebert, Christlich-Lat. Lit. 
pp. 248-283, and Faguet, De A. Prudentii 
Clementis Carm. lyricis, Burdigalae, 1883. We 
give a fuller account of each poem. 

A. Lyrical. (a) Cathemerinon (i.e. xaOnueptvev 
Buvev) described in the Pref. 37, 383 a collec- 
tion of hymns, the first half for the different 
thours of the day; the latter half for different 
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church seasons. A question has been raised whe- 
ther the fifth refers to the daily lighting of lamps 
in the churches, or to the ceremonies on Easter 
Eve, but its position and language both favour 
the former view. There is no evidence of the 
time or place at which they~were written, ex- 
cept that it was before A.D. 405, and apparently 
while Prudentius was leading a religious life. 
The metre is very varied, though always in 
strophes, and often admirably adapted to its sub- 
ject; e.g. in vi. where the metre has a “lulling ” 
character in the hymn at bed-time ; and ix. where 
the trochaic tetrameter effectively expresses the 
instantaneous effect of the words of Christ. Both 
metre and treatment shew the influence of Ambrose 
(cf. i. ii. xi. xii.) ; the language that of Virgil, 
Ovid, Horace, and Juvencus. They are poems 
rather than hymns. The main tone is hortatory, 
the reader's are called on to praise God, fast, lead 
pure lives, &e, This is enforced by long nar- 
ratives from the Bible (cf. i. 49; ii. 73; iii. 101; 
iv, 875; vi. 57; vii. 26; x. 69), often treated, 
typically. At times the subjects are drawn out 
to wearisome length (ef. vii. 115-120, 164 sqq.), 
but on the whole they are vigorous and clear, 
and at times sweet and simple (e.g. vi.), so that 
for their sweet simplicity they have been com- 
pared with the paintings of Fra Angelico, 
at times very spirited (ix. and xii.), with true 
lyrical inspiration. Good specimens will be 
found in ii. 97-112; v. 113-124; vi. 125-152; 
x. 117-137 ; xii. 125-140. Though necessarily 
too long for public worship, extracts were made 
at least as early as the 9th century, and are 
found frequently in the Mozarabic Liturgy (cf. v. 
vi. vii. ix. x,), and a few in the Romanand Salis- 
bury breviaries ; on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day at Lauds (i. ii.), Compline at Christmas (ix.), 
Compline on Good Friday (vi.), Easter Eve (v.), 
Epiphany, the Holy Innocents, and the Trans- 
figuration (xii.). (Daniel, i. 119, and Kayser, 
Geschichte der Kirchenhymnen, 275-336.) 

(b) Peristephanon (i.e. mep) orepdvev, De 
Coronis Martyrum), described in Preface 42; a 
collection of 14 lyrical poems, all (except viii- 
which is an inscription for a baptistery), written 
in honour of martyrs. The choice of the mar- 
tyrs is inspired by the circumstances of the poet’s 
life; the details perhaps taken from existing Acta 
Martyrum. Half of them are connected with his 
own native church of Spain (i. ii. (?) iii —vi. xiii.), 
the rest are saints whom he found specially 
honoured at Rome (ii. vii. x. (?) xi. xii.) or on his 
journey to Rome (ix.). The reason for the choice 
of Romanus (x.) is doubtful. Perhaps his name 
had procured him honour at Rome. More pro- 
bably it is due to the opportunity afforded by 
his life for an attack on heathenism, xii. was 
written at Rome, ix. and xi. in Spain after his 
return. ‘The dates of the rest cannot be fixed. 
Though much too long for church service, 
extracts from many of them are found in the 
Mozarabic Liturgy (i. ii. iii, vi. x. xiv.), They 
generally begin with a reference to the bless- 
ings gained by the martyr’s death, then de- 
scribe the martyrdom, and end with a re- 
quest for the martyr’s intercession. Like 
the Cathemerinon, they are frequently illus- 
trated by Old Testament stories (ii. 362; iii. 
51; vi. 86,109; vii. 61; x. 736). They have 
much lyrical power, the metre being varied with 
the subject, e.g. in i, the tetrameter used for a 
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soldier’s death; in vi. the three-lined metre to 
describe the three martyrs. The narrative is 
often marked, by dramatie vividness (ii. v.), 
quiet humour (ii, 169; ix. 69), and satire which 
in tone as well as language recalls Juvenal 
(&. 203, 221, 258, 515, 710), and by a deep ap- 
' preciation of spiritual truth. At the same time, 
the details of the tortures are dwelt upon in a 
way offensive to modern taste; and the digres- 
sions are at times quite out of proportion to 
the rest of the poem, so that some of them be- 
come apologetic treatises rather than hymns (x.). 

B. Apologetic (xeferred to in Preface 39). (1) 
Apotheosis = &mobwois, which is translated by 
Gennadius “De Divinitate,” and in some MSS, 
“De Trinitate,” as though it meant “The 
Divine Nature,” but perhaps it is more exactly 
“The Deification of Human Nature in Christ ” 
(cf. Pref. 8, 9and 176, 177; c. Symm. ii. 268), 

The Preface consists of a statement of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, followed by an iambic poem 
on the need of some rule of faith at a time of such 
controversy. A special occasion may perhaps 
be found for its composition in the condemnation 
of the Priscillianists by the council of Saragossa 
A.D. 380; the writer does not however mention 
them by name, but deals with all the chief errors 
on the subject of our Lord’s Nature. 

First he shews that there is a real difference 
between the Father and the Son: (a) as against 
the Patripassians; Christ was not the Father, 
for “‘no man hath seen God.” Even in the Old 
Testament, it was through the Word that God 
appeared to the patriarchs; so now the Father 
has not descended, but the Son has taken up 
human nature to the Father’s throne (1-177). 

(b) As against the Sabellians: Christ is not a 
mere form of the Father’s working. This denies 
God’s Fatherhood, and so falls back upon the 
heathen conception of God as merely the ruler of 
the universe (178-216). He is really Father, and 
the Son really Son by an eternal generation, 
which is beyond all thought, but yet is proved 
by Seripture (217-320). 

But secondly, the difference was not such as 
to imply that Christ was not God: (a) as against 
the Jews: The Jews deny his Divinity, but they 
are blind to the teaching of their prophets, and 
the facts of history. Christ is praised through- 
out the world ; heathen demons and oracles and 
victims, as in the story of Julian, quail before 
the Cross. The true Christian temple is eternal, 
while the Jewish is in ruins (320-551). 

(b) As against semi-Jewish Christians, such 
as the Ebionites: These say Christ is only man ; 
but his work is immortal, and therefore his ori- 
gin probably was. This is proved by the Gospels 
and Isaiah, by the adoration of the Magi, and by 
his miracles. He was the True God, redeeming 
the whole of human nature (552-781). 

(ce) A digression, perhaps against some exag- 
geration of Origen’s teaching: It is said, the soul 
being inspired of God cannot perish and need 
redemption. But though inspired by God, it is 
not God; it had a beginning, is limited in power, 
and so liable to sin and its penalties. It did sin 
when united to the body, and transmitted its sin 
to posterity. Therefore Christ took human na- 
ture apart from sin and so conquered death 
(782-952). 

Lastly, Christ, though really God, is also 
really man; as against the Docetae, He himself 
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prophesied of his real sufferings; the genealogies 
shew a real human descent, and any unreality 
would be unworthy of God. He was True Man 
and True God, and as he has risen so we shall 
rise (953-1085). 

The poem is even and correct. In arrange- 
ment and treatment it is very likely influenced 
by some earlier treatise, and shews traces of a 
knowledge of Tertullian adv. Praxeam (177, 305, 
325). In language it has reminiscences of Ovid 
(212) and Virgil (812, 662, 1028); the dry ar- 
gumentative character is relieved by the vigo- 
rous account of Julian (450 sqq.), and by the fre- 
quent typical use of Scripture (59, 325, 358, 
995, 1005). It is edited in Hurter’s Patrum 
Selecta Opuscula, Innsbruck, 1876. 

(2) Hamartigenia = Guaprryeveta. A treatise 
on the origin of sin; discussed in a polemical 
argument against Marcion. Ina short iambic pre- 
face the conduct of Cain, wrongly “dividing ” his 
offering and murdering his brother, is explained 
as typical of Marcion’s treatment of God’s na- 
ture. 

The poem itself falls into two parts. 

(a) 1-639. God is not the creator of Evil. The 
existence of good and evil does not justify Mar- 
cion’s theory of two Gods, for (i.) unity is essen- 
tial to our conception of God. This is not vio- 
lated by the Christian doctrine. There is a real 
unity in the Trinity, as real as the union of 
motion, heat, and light in the sun (1-94). 
(ii.) Such dualism leads to. polytheism (95- 
105). (iii.) It is impossible to assign a separate 
sphere to either God. Marcion’s theory of an 
evil God (110-125) is then contrasted with the 
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through pride, leading man to sin, and so bringing 
barrenness and savagery upon earth (126-246). 
Through luxury and avarice man has misused 
his senses (246-333). All were created good 
(334-355), but man has misused them under the 
influence of Satan and of the “ principalities and 
powers,” which were typified by the Canaanitish 
kings in the wars against Israel. Man is as com- 
pletely captive as Israel was in Babylon (856— 
523), but it is owing to his own free will. Like 
the viper, he has begotten a brood that devours 
himself (524-639). 

(b) 640-931. God permits evil but does not 
sanction it. The whole object of the Incarna- 
tion was to save man from evil (640-669). The 
cause of evil is man’s free will, but this was needed 
to secure moral goodness and his power of ruling 
creation. Thisimplies choice : some choose good, 
and some evil, like Lot and his wife, Ruth and 
Orpah, two boys choosing different paths, or a 
flock of birds, half snared, half avoiding the 
snare (670-823). Those who choose evil pass 
into hell, the good into paradise; though each 
can see the other, as the limitations of earth are 
removed (824-931). The poem ends with a 
prayer of sweet humility that after death his 
spirit may be gently purified (931-966). 

The poem bears no trace of its date. The 
thought is mainly based on Tertullian ady. Mar- 
cionem. The language shews reminiscences, of 
Virgil, Persius (384), and Juvenal (763). Like 
the other poems, it is full of Old Testament illus- 
trations, mystically applied (Pref. 409, 564, 723). 
The full description of hell and paradise, and also 
the graphic portraiture of Satan, are especially 
noteworthy as the earliest in Christian litera- 
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ture, and so probably of great influence upon later 
Christian art and literature. Both Dante and 
Milton may indirectly be indebted to them. 

(8) Libri c. Symmachwn (described in Preface 
40, 41). The date and occasion of these books 
can be clearly determined. In 384 Symmachus 
had presented a petition to Valentinian II. for the 
restitution of the altar of Victory in the senate 
house, which had been removed by Gratian, and 
also of the incomes of the vestal virgins. Owing 
to the influence of St. Ambrose (Zp. 17, 18) this 
had been refused. In 392 the altar was restored 
by Eugenius ; in394 again removed by Theodosius. 
After his death the heathen party, encouraged 
by the invasion of the Goths, which they attri- 
buted to the neglect of heathenism, made a 
fresh attempt to have it restored by Arcadius 
and Honorius. It was at this time that Pruden- 
tius wrote these books, to counteract their influ- 
ence. The date of Lib. ii. is fixed, as after the 
battle of Pollentia a.p, 403, and before the aboli- 
tion of the gladiatorial games, a.p. 404 (ii. 710, 
1114). Prob., Lib. i. is to be placed at the 
same time, though Faguet has argued for the 
earlier date, A.D. 395, 

Book i. deals generally with the history and 
character of heathenism (cf. ii, 1-3) After a 
preface which applies the story of Acts xxviii. 
3-6 to the new danger which was attacking the 
church, Prudentius explains his reason for writ- 
ing (1-41), then ridicules the immorality of the 
gods of Olympus (42-144), of the Roman em- 
perors with their ancestors and favourites (145- 
296). Such had been Rome’s gods! nay, worse 
than this, the powers of nature, even the sun, 
though it is only one part of nature and has not 
even man’s freedom (297-353), and the powers 
of the world below (354-407) had been wor- 
shipped, until Theodosius called on the senate to 
put away a religion so unworthy of an imperial 
state, and to adopt the Cross which had led Con- 
stantine to triumph (408-505). So he won in 
peace a glorious triumph over the gods (505— 
544). Senate and people flock to Christian 
altars, though a minority still dissents, and 
pagans like Symmachus still hold office (545— 
609). Would that his eloquence would tell of a 
nobler theme. I may not match myself with 
him, but I must do my best to prevent him from 
doing harm (609-658). 

Book ii. also has a preface, with a prayer to 
Christ to help the poet as he once helped St. 
Peter on the water. The poet then deals in de- 
tail with the arguments of Symmachus. 

(a) “ The worship of Victory is needful for suc 
cess.” No; success is due to the soldier’s bra- 
very and the blessing of God Almighty, not to 
gods who are only the creation of that “ trinity 
a ee. painting, poetry, and superstition (1- 
76). 

(b) “Custom is in favour of it; each nation 
ought to be allowed to worship the unknown 
God in its usual way.” 

True, man cannot know God Himself 3 yet faith 
can trust Him, and argue up to His nature from 
His gifts, For this there is only one way—to rise 
above earth and abstain from sin. The true 
temple is man’s own heart created and redeemed 
by God (91-269). Mere plea of custom cannot 
hold against truth. 
improvements in social life as well as in religion 
(270-374), : 
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(c) “Fate has assigned this Genius to Rome.” 
But the Genius has sanctioned many changes, 
why not this? Mere fatalism is foolish (402- a 
486). 

(d) “Our past victories are due to the gods.” 
Many of them were the_gods of conquered 
nations, conquered by Roman courage. Will 
they be more constant to us? Why have they 
permitted our defeats? In the growth of the 
empire God was preparing the way for Christ. 
Rome still gains new victories such as that of 
Stilicho and Honorius (487-771). 

(e) “ All men have a right to worship God in 
their own way, as they have to enjoy the sky, 
sun,” &c. No, the laws of nature cannot con- 
sider a man’s character; they treat him as they 
do the animals. But his character is not therefore 
on a level with theirs. In religion there are 
only two paths, one to truth, the other to error, 
whether of polytheism or atheism (771-908). 

(f) “The stopping of the income of the Vestal 
Virgins is causing a famine.” There is no spe- 
cial famine; only the ordinary changes of har- 
vest, which do not affect Christians more than 
the heathen. How different is their culture of 
the soul! how different too their virgins from the 
Vestals marrying late in life, and gloating over 
the gladiatorial games! Appeal to the emperor 
to put down the games (909-1130). 

The poem is very interesting, and of great his- 
torical value, both for the circumstances of the 
time and for the details of Roman mythology and 
religious rites. The prefaces consist of the 
typical use of Scripture, but there is no scope 
for it in the body of the books, They are full, 
however, of a sense of Rome’s majesty, of 
vigorous description, and of high moral scorn. 
The language recalls Virgil (passim), Ovid, 
Juvenal, Horace, and Claudian (ii. 704). Plato 
is quoted in i, 30. The subject-matter is in- 
fluenced in parts by Tertullian (i. 396) and 
Minucius Felix (i. 48), but mainly by St. Am- 
brose, whose arguments are at times reproduced 
almost verbally. : 

C. Allegorical—Psychomachia = Yuxouaxta, 
“De Compugnantia Animi” (Gennadius), The 
Spiritual Combat), The date is uncertain. Pos- 
sibly Pref. 35 may refer to it (cf. Psycho. 875, 
915), but this is doubtful. It seems to be later 
than the Hamartigenia as it expands a simile 
used there. Possibly it is later than St. Augus- 
tine’s De Civ. Dei, for Ebert (p. 276 n.) points 
out a parallel between 769 f. and De Civ. Dei 
xix. 10. Ifso, it must have been written much 
later than the preceding works, 

The Preface consists of a mystical application 
of the story of Gen. xiv. As Abraham with his 
318 servants freed Lot, was blessed by Melchi- 
zedek, then begat Isaac; so the Christian, with the 
aid of Christ’s Cross (rim, 318, =the Cross (7) of 
‘Inoods), frees his soul, wins Christ’s blessing, 
and brings forth good works. The poem itself opens 
with a prayer to Christ to shew how the soul is 
aided in its conflict (1-20). Then the conflict is 
described. Faith, with a legion of 1000 martyrs, 
defeats Idolatry (21-39). Modesty triumphs 
over Lust, recalling the victory of Judith and 
the chastity of Mary. She bathes her sword in 
the font and lays it on the altar (40-108). 
Patience, at whose side stands Job, endures all 
the attacks of Anger, until the latter kills her- 
self (109-177). Pride taunts Humility, but 
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falls into a trap prepared by Deceit and, is slain 
(178-309). Luxury almost wins over the 
Christian host, when Self-Restraint raisks the 
standard of the Cross, and puts her to ight 
(310-449). Avarice seizes on the booty, and 
wins over many Christians, even some priests, 
till Reason puts them on their guard, She then 
disguises herself as Respectable Frugality, and 
so wins them to care for money. At last Active 
Charity slays her, and peace is restored (450— 
464). In. the midst of the rejoicing, Discord, 
surnamed Heresy, who has joined the ranks in 
disguise, wounds Concord; but is soon slain by 
Faith (665-725). Concord and Faith then 
address the hosts, Concord dwelling on the 
beauties of Peace and danger of Heresy; Faith 
exhorting them to build a worthy temple. ‘This 
is done on the plan of Rev. xxi., and Wisdom 
takes her seat in it (726-888). The poem ends 
with a thanksgiving to Christ for His aid (889— 
915). 

The work is thus primarily a Spiritual Com- 
bat, describing the conflict between good and 
evil in the soul. The poet seems, however, also 
to have in his mind the fortunes of the church ; 
the great Christian virtues first triumphing 
over heathen vices, and then having to con- 
tend against evils in the church. _On this side 
it is akin to the Libri c. Symmachum; in the 
lines on the Incarnation (70 sqq.) and Heresy 
It has much dra- 
matic vigour; the description of peace is of 
special beauty (755) ; and it is full of the typical 
use of Holy Scripture. As is natural in a 
military poem, the language is often based 
on Virgil; at times it recalls Ovid (384) and 
Claudian (560, 685), but its chief interest is its 
allegorical form. The idea seems original. The 
personification of virtues and vices had been 
common in Christian writers, especially in Ter- 
tullian; it was also common in late heathen 
poets, e.g. in Apuleius and Claudian (v. Ebert, 
-pp. 276-8). The metaphor of the, conflict is 
found in Ham. 393, but here for the first time 
it is worked out in detail. The poem soon be- 
came popular: it is found illustrated in some 
MSS. ; andso it gave an impulse both to art and 
allegory, and proved the forerunner of Bunyan’s 
works. 

D. The Dittochacon, Sirtdxatov, (?) dirros, 
éxh, the double food, or double Testament. 
(This title has more authority than Dirochaeus, 
or Ditrochaeus, or Cheirochaeus, or Diptychon.) 
This work stands by itself, and can scarcely be 
called a poem. It consists of 49 sets of 4 verses 
on scenes from the Old and New Testament. 
They are dry and jejune, and their main inte- 
yest arises from the fact, that they seem to be 
composed to describe a series of paintings (cf. 
hoc... ista in 4, hoc illud in 5, &c.). These 
paintings depicted chiefly historical events, 
sometimes with several scenes in the same 
painting (cf. 8 and 17); also buildings and 
ornaments (16, 20, 24). There is however no 
trace to shew where the pictures were, or when 
the poem was composed. Many editors deny 
that it is by Prudentius; but it has the autho- 
rity of Gennadius and internal evidence favours 
it. The prosody agrees with the rest of Pru- 
dentius in the shortening of the final o (17, 35, 


3 45), the lengthening of short syllables (16, 25, 
_ 42), in the Greek false quantities (12, 18). 
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There is the same typical application of Scrip- 
ture (2, 14-16, 18, 20, 21, 40, 41), and many of 
the scenes are described elsewhere in his poems 
(2, 4, 8, 11, 15, 19, 21). [W. LJ 


PRUNIKOS (Mpodvixos, Ipovverxos). In 
the Gnostic system described by Irenaeus (I. xxx. 
see Opnites, p. 87), SOPHIA, who is an 
important personage in the mythology of that 
system, is said to have the alternative names 
Apiorepd, Mpodvixos and ’AppevdOndus ; and the 
name Prunikos several times takes the place of 
Sophia in the relation of her story. The name 
Prunikos is also given to Sophia in the account 
of the kindred Barbeliot system, given in the 
preceding chapter of Irenaeus. Celsus, who 
shews that he had met with some Ophite work, 
exhibits acquaintance with the name Prunikos 
(Orig. Adv. Cels. vi, 34), a name which Origen 
recognizes as Valentinian. That this Ophite 
name had really been adopted by the Valentinians 
is evidenced by its occurrence in a Valentinian 
fragment preserved by Epiphanius (Haer. xxxi. 
5). Epiphanius also introduces Prunikos as a 
technical word in the system of the Simonians 
(Haer. xxi. 2), of those whom he describes under 
the head of Nicolaitans (xxv. 3, 4) and of the 
Ophites (xxxvii. 4, 6). 

Neither Irenaeus nor Origen indicates that he 
knew anything as to the meaning of this word ; 
and we have no better information on this 
subject than a conjecture of Epiphanius (Haer. 
xxy. 48). He says that the word means 
wanton ” or “lascivious,” for that the Greeks 
had a phrase concerning a man who had 
debauched a girl, "Empouvikevoe tatty. One 
feels some hesitation in accepting this explana- 
tion. Epiphanius was deeply persuaded of the 
filthiness of Gnostic morals, and habitually put 
the worst interpretation on their language. If 
the phrase reported by Epiphanius had been 
common, it is strange that instances of its use 
should not have been quoted from the Greek 
comic writers. It need not be denied that 
Epiphanius had heard the phrase employed, but 
innocent words come to be used in an obscene 
sense, as well by those who think double entente 
witty, as by those who modestly avoid the 
use of plainer language. The primary meaning 
of the word spodveios seems to be a porter, or 
bearer of burdens, the derivation being from 
éveyxeiv, the only derivation indeed that the 
word seems to admit of. Then, modifying its 
meaning like the word dyopatos, it came to be 
used in the sense of a turbulent violent person. 
The only distinct confirmation of the explana- 
tion of Epiphanius is that Hesychius (s. 2, 
Sictradot) has the words dappodicloav Kal ris 
mpovvixtas Tis vuerepwijs. This would be 
decisive, if we could be sure that these words 
were earlier in date than Epiphanius. In fayour 
of the explanation of Epiphanius is the fact, that 
in the Gnostic cosmogonical myths, the imagery 
of sexual passion is constantly introduced. For 
example, in the Valentinian extract already 
quoted from Epiphanius, we find the passage, 
Mera To0T0 4 AARGELa uNTpUchy mpoeveyKapern 
Tpovvuctay €Onduve Tov marépa EavrAs eis EaVTHV, 
kad cuvfecav éavtois apOdpre pike. Kad aynpary 
cvypdce. This passage also illustrates the 
connection between mpovveucla and mpopépw, 
and it seems on the whole probable that mpov- 
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velkos is to be understood in the sense of 
mpopeps which has for one of its meanings (see 
the references in Liddell and Scott) “ precocious 
in respect of sexual intercourse.” ‘The word 
harmonizes very well with the description of 
the passion of Sophia given in the second chapter 
of Irenaeus, mpofAaro 5& moAd 6 TeAevTatos Kal 
vewtaros Tis SwoeKddos K.7.A. The only diffi- 
culty is that in the Valentinian extract of 
Epiphanius, the name mpouvelxos is applied, not 
only to Sophia, but to the other Aeons. [See 
Sopura (1), p. 713]. {G. 8.] 


PSAIS (Wdis), an Egyptian bishop at the 
synod of Tyre (Athan, Ap. c. Ar. § 79), one 
of the bishops driven from their sees by the 
Arians (Hist. Ar. ad Mon. § 72; Tillem. viii. 
698). {C. H.] 


PSALLIANT, a reading for Massaliani, 
heretics. (Aug. Haer. 57 and Bened. note ; 
Tillem. viii. 528.) [C. H.] 


PSATHYRIANI, a party among the Arians 
in the reign of Theodosius II., so-called after a 
certain Syrian confectioner (Ya@uporéans), who 
was an energetic supporter of the party. The 
question on which schism arose among the Arians 
was whether the Father was to be regarded as 
Father before the Son came into existence. A 
certain Marinus, who came from Thrace, was the 
leader of those who maintained the affirmative, 
and who were called Psathyriani, The schism 
lasted about 35 years. (Socrates, vy. 23; Sozom. 
vii. 17.) [Marinus (2); THxocrisrus; Pur- 
THAS. | [G. S.J 


PSENOSIRIS (Yevédoupis), one of the Egyp- 
tian bishops banished by the Arians in 356. 
(Athan. Hist. Ar. ad Mon. § 72; Ap. de Fug. 
§ 7; Tillem. viii. 697.) (C. H.} 


PSENTHESSUS, friend and pupil of St. 
Pachomius at Tabenna(Migne, Pat. Lat. t. Ixxiii, 
243 ; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. iii, 358). [J. 6) 


PSEUDEPIGRAPHA IN THE 
FATHERS.—In the present article we give 
references to notices occurring in the earlier 
Christian writers to a variety of ancient books 
and shorter documents, some falsely ascribed to 
the personages of Scripture, others being apo- 
cryphal accounts of their life, or of some part 
of it. Books known only to the Jews or 
Mahometans will not be noticed here. For 
them see especially Jon. Alb. Fabricius, Codem 
Pseudepigraphus V. T. Hamb. 1722-3 5 and 
Codex Apocryphus N. T. Hamb. 1719. 

I. The Prae-Ohristian Lra.—Epiphanius (De 
Mensuris, § 5) tells us that the Seventy-two 
translated twenty-two (in § 11, “ seventy-two,” 
a manifest error) of the “Apocrypha” of the 
Jews (not including the Epistles of Baruch). 
We cannot identify the books to which he refers, 
Most of the known Jewish apocrypha were 
written in Greek, and needed no translation. It 
is said in the Apostolical Constitutions (vi. 16) 
that “some among the ancients composed apo- 
cryphal books of Moses and Enoch and Adam, of 
Isaiah also and Elijah andthe Three Patriarchs.” 
A great number of such works must have been 
known to St. Jerome, who speaks of “ fictae reves 
lationes omniwn patriarcharum et propheta- 
rum” as extant in his time (c. Vigilant. § 7). 
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A list is given by Pseudo-Athanasius : ‘ Enoch 
(4800 verses), the Patriarchs (5100), the Prayer 
of Joseph (1110), the Testament of Moses (1100), 
the Assumption of Moses (1400), Abraham 
(1500), Eldad and Medad (400), the Pseud- 
epigrapha of Elijah the Prophet (8016), of Ze- 
phaniah the Prophet (600), of Zachariah the 
father of John (500), of Baruch, Habakkuk, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel ” (Synopsis S. Seripturae, 
Opp. 8. Ath. ii. 154; Col. 1686). The numbers 
of verses in the greater part of the foregoing 
catalogue are added from the “Stichometria of 
the Holy Scriptures,” at the end of the Chrono- 
graphia Compendaria of Nicephorus Cptanus (ad 
cale, Georg. Syncelli Chronographia, 787, Bonn.). 

(1) There was a Gnostic forgery entitled the 
Revelations of Adam. This subject has been 
already handled at length. [See Apam, Boox 
or], and cf. Renan, in Journal Asiatique, 1853, 
t. il, 439-460 ; Malan’s Book of Adam and Eve, 
1882. 

(2) Anastasius Sinaita refers to the Testament 
of the Protoplasts (In Heaaem. 7; P. G. t. 89, 
col. 967, ed. Migne), a book not mentioned by 
any other writer. 

(8) Epiphanius describes and cites a Gnostic 
forgery bearing the title of the Gospel of Eve 
(Haer. xxvi. 2, 3, 5), which may be the same as 
the Gospel of Perfection mentioned by him (u.s. 
2) as used by some of the Gnostics. Philastrius 
mentions their Evangelium Consummationis (De 
Haeres. 33). 

(4) Eutychius Alex. (Annal. i. 14) gives an 
account of the murder of Abel and its cause, 
which could only have proceeded from some 
writer of fiction. 

(5) Many books on astronomy were ascribed’ 
to Seth by the Mahometans (Fabr. u,s. 155, &.), 
who, in making him an author, only followed 
the Gnostics (Epiph. xxvi. 8), and Sethians, the 
latter boasting of “seven books under his name ” 
(xxxix. 5). [Sernrres.] Pseudo-Chrysostom, 
probably a Latin writer of the 7th century 
(Opus Imperf. in Matth. Hom. 2, inter Opp. 
Chrysost. vi. App. xxviii. ed. Ben.), tells us that 
a certain “nation in the very first part of the 
Kast” had a “ writing inscribed with the name 


= 


of Seth concerning the appearance of the star” . 


of Bethlehem, &c. 

(6) References to the Book of Enoch are very 
frequent, but this subject has already been fully 
discussed under ENocH, Book or. 

(7) St. Augustine (De Civ. Dei, xviii. 38) 
seems to haye known of some apocrypha ascribed 
to Noah ; among which was probably the Prayer 
over the Body of Adam, printed by J. Gregory, 
Observ. Sacr. 25, from an Arabic Catena on 
Genesis. Georgius Syncellus (Chron. 83) tells 
us that Noah, when about to die, “gave his Tes- 
tament” to Shem, an expression which seems to 
imply a written document. 

(8) A book called Noria, compiled by the 
Gnostics from various heathen sources, was 
ascribed to the wife of Noah, who was alleged to 
have borne that name (Epiph. Haer. xxvi. 1). 

(9) Many prophecies and books on philosophy, 
medicine, &c., were ascribed to Shem, but they 
do not appear to have been known to the earlier 
Christians. The Prophecy of Ham is mentioned 
by a writer in Clemens Alex. (Strom. vi. 6, 
§ 53). Cassian relates a tradition, that Ham 


concealed in the ark metal plates on which were » 
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‘inscribed various magical secrets (Collat. viii. 21). 
‘Similarly Epiphanius (Haer. xxxix. 3). Hence 
‘many books on magic were reported to be by 
him (Pseudo-Clemens, Recogn. iv. 27). The 
Elementa et Praxis Artis Necromanticae (Sextus 
|Senensis, Biblioth. Sanct. ii. 57) is, however, a 
very late work. 

(10) Cainan compiled a book on Astronomy 
after the flood, according to Joan. Mal. 
‘(Chronogr. p. 6. ed. Bonn.), assisted by the 
“inscription on stone graven by Seth and his 
children, who had sought to preserve their 
names and their knowledge of the stars from 
fire by stamping a record on tiles, and from 
destruction by a flood by entrusting it to stone. 
_ He also “ found the Book of the Giants as he was 
walking through the plain” (Georg. Syncellus, 
Chron. p. 150, ed. Bonn.). 

(11) Fabulous histories of Melchisedech 
abounded. One, which refers to the Eucharist 
and to the council of Nicaea, is among the 
spuria of Athanasius (Opp. ii. App. 189, ed. 
Ben.). The Chronicon Paschale Alex. (90) cites 
another, which alludes to both the great Chris- 
tian sacraments. This work also supplies an 
epitaph derived entirely from Hebr. vii. 

(12) The Sethian heretics had a book entitled 
the Apocalypse of Abraham (Epiph. Haer. xxxix. 
5), to which Origen appears to refer in Hom. 35 
in Inc. v. 217. In the Imperial Library at 
Vienna is a Greek MS., Testament of Abraham, 
which Lambecius (Biblioth. Caes. vi. 304) sup- 
poses to be taken from his Apocalypse. The 
Greeks, according to Suidas (v. Abr.), assigned to 
him a book on the Jnterpretation of Dreams, 
cf. Julius Firmicus (De Mathesi) and Vettius 
Valens of Antioch (in an unpublished MS. of the 
5th century or later (Dodwell De Tabulis Coeles- 
- tibus, 5, in Grabe, Spicil. PP. i. 341, ed. 2). 

Merely Jewish ascriptions to Abraham were 

numerous, of which the Book of Jetzirah, often 

printed, was the most important. 

(43) A fabulous account of Lot, and of his 
planting the tree of the cross, is found in one 
MS. of the Annals of Michael Glycas (P. II. p. 
254, note, ed. Bonn.). 

(14) The Ladder CAvaBau0l) of Jacob was 
_an Ebionite forgery (Epiph. Haer. xxx. 16). 

(15) The Testament of the Three Patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, is quoted in that of 
Benjamin (Zestam. XII. Patriarch. xii. 10). The 
Testament of Jacob is mentioned in some copies 
of Pseudo-Gelasius, that of Job in others. Both 

_ readings probably originated in the error of a 
' Latin transcriber who supposed 18’ in Aradqrn 1B, 

The Testament of the Twelve, to represent Job 

or Jacob (Grabe, i. 138). 

(16) The Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum. 

_ See the article on that subject. 

(17) The Prayer of Joseph. Quoted by Origen 
(Comm. in Ev. Joan. tom. ii. 25, Lomm. i. 147; 
and Comm. in Gen. tom. iii. §§ 9, 12, viii. 30, 
38)—the latter reference being preserved by Eu- 
sebius in an extract, Praep. Evang. vi. 11; both 
by Basil and Gregory in Philocalia, c. 23, xxv. 
219, 224), by Procopius of Gaza (Comm. in Gen., 
i. p. 29) in a probable reference to Origen (Comm. 
in Gen, iii, 12), and Glycas (Annal. i. 321, ed. 
_ Bonn.). 

(18) The Story of Aseneth, the wife of Joseph. 
See AsenETH, History or, where the topic is 
fully discussed. 
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(19) The Septuagint gives an additional para- 
graph at the end of the book of Job, which pro- 
fesses to be from the Syriac Bible. Fabricius 
(u. s. 793) gives the same passage from a Greek 
Catena. A similar passage is found in the Arabic 
(794). 

(20) Books falsely ascribed to Moses or fictions 
representing him are the Sermones Mystici (Acta 
Cone. Nic. I. lib. ii. c. 18, Hard. Cone. i. 397), 
the Testament of Moses (Pseudo-Athan. u. s.), 
the Assumption or Ascension of Moses (Origen, 
De Princ. iii. 2, § 1; Acta Nic. wu. s. 18, 20, 
pp. 398, 408), the Revelation of Moses, which 
Cedrenus (Compend. Hist. 9) enables us to 
identify with the Parva Genesis (Gs év Aertf 
péperat Tevéoer Hy ral Mwoéws elvat pact tives 
*AmoxdAviv) of Jerome (Lpist. 78 ad Fabiol. 18) 
and Epiphanius (Haer. xxxix. 6), and the Lepto- 
genesis of Pseudo-Gelasius (Hard. u, s. 941). 
The last says, “Liber de filiabus Adae Lep- 
togenescos, apocryphus.” 

JUBILEES (Book oF). It is also called by 
Epiphanius the Book of Jubilees. This is the 
most important of all the Pseud-Epigrapha, and 
to it we must therefore devote a notice somewhat 
longer than usual, referring the reader desirous 
of fuller instruction first of all to an able article 
by Dr. Ginsburg in the last edition of Kitto’s 
Biblical Encyclopaedia, and then to the literature 
mentioned below. The Book of Jubilees, as is 
evident from the notices quoted above, was well 
known in the early ages. It was originally 
written in Hebrew. A Greek version of it was 
current in the East till the twelfth century, 
the age of the Byzantine historians Joannes 
Zonaras and Michael Glycas. After that date it 
was lost. In 1844 it was discovered in Abyssinia 
in an Ethiopic version, which was printed in a 
German translation by Dillmann in Ewald’s 
Jahrbiicher for 1851-53. Dillmann published 
the original Ethiopic in 1859. A critical 
English edition of the work is still a desideratum, 
Now as to the title of the book. It is called 
the Book of Jubilees because it divides Bible 
history from the creation to the conquest of 
Canaan by Joshua into fifty Jubilees of forty- 
nine years each. It is called the little Genesis 
because it selects only portions of Genesis, 
though from its lengthy comments on them it 
actually exceeds the canonical Genesis in length. 
The date of the book is variously fixed, but all 
accord to it a very early one. Every one places 
it prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, as its 
references to the Levitical and sacrificial system 
are made as to one in actual existence, Dill- 
mann thinks it was written in the century im- 
mediately before the Christian era, while Ewald 
makes it contemporary with our Lord’s birth. 
Its great interest for us consists in the fact, that 
it shews what an uninspired pious Jew thought 
and believed just when our holy religion took its 
rise, and what therefore our Gospels would 
have been if their origin was purely human. It 
gives us too a picture of the beliefs of the Jews 
at that time upon the following among other 
questions, upon the soul and a future life and 
judgment, upon Satan, evil spirits, and the 
doctrine of a Messiah. It is also of importance 
as regards the composition of the Talmud and 
the state of the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment prior to our Lord; as it furnishes us with 
some readings differing from our Textus Recep- 
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tus. It throws light too upon some New Testa- 
ment difficulties, as, for instance, Acts vii. 53 
compared with Galat. iii. 19, and Hebrews ii. 2, 
distinctly declaring that the law was given 
through the Presence Angel, and may have been 
quoted in 2 Pet. ii. 4 and Jude 6. It shews also 
the state of Biblical criticism and tradition 
among the Jews as it undertakes to explain 
difficulties occurring in Genesis and Exodus. It 
accounts, for instance, for the Serpent speaking 
by teaching that all animals spoke before the 
fall; it explains also how Noah got the animals 
into the Ark, why Esau sold his birthright for 
a mess of pottage, how the infant Moses was 
nourished in the ark, and that it was the 
enemy, not God, who hardened the hearts of the 
Egyptians. All critics agree that the author 
was a Jew and wrote in Hebrew, in fact, some 
of its points cannot be understood till translated 
back into Hebrew. Some, however, make him 
an Essene, others a Dosithean, and others an 
Egyptian Jew. The Greek version was made at 
an early period as is manifest from Clement. 
Recognit. xxx.-xxxii.: Epiph. Panar. lib. I. t: 
iii, Haer, xxxix. Cap. vi. in Oehler’s edit, t, ii, 
pars i, p. 529, and St. Jerome’s Ep. ad Fabiolam, 
de Mansionibus. It has been largely discussed 
by German theologians as Beer, Frankel, and 
Kriiger, and by Rénsch in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift 
fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1874, p. 435. 

(21) The book of Eidad and Medad (Num. xi. 
26) is mentioned in the Shepherd of Hermas a. 
ii. 5), where the names appear as Heldam and 
Modal. 

(22) In 2 Tim. iii. 8, St. Paul, referring to 
the magicians who withstood Moses, gives them 
the names of “Jannes and Jambres” (much 
varied in other writers). Origen: “Quod ait, 
*Sicut Jannes et’ Mambres restiterunt Mosi,’ non 
invenitur in publicis scripturis sed in libro 
secreto, qui suprascribitur Jannes et Mambres” 
(Comm, in Matth. § 117 ad xxvii. 9'52v.- 29). 
Hilary the Deacon remarks on 2 Tim. iii. 8: 
“Exemplum hoc de apoeryphis est ” (Comm. in 
Epp. S. Pauli inter Opp. Ambros.). Pseudo- 
Gelasius (wu. s.): “Liber qui appellatur Poeni- 
tentia Jamnae et Mambrae, apocryphus.” 

(23) Pseudo-Gelasius: “ Ziber Ogiae nomine 
gigantis, qui ab haereticis cum dracone post 
diluvium pugnasse fingitur, apocryphus.” This 
was Og the king of Bashan 
whose size and age Jewish writers told many 
fables. Cf. Migne’s P. Z. t. 59, col. 162, 

(24) Origen thought that the Magi who came 
to Bethlehem “had the Prophecies of Balaam, 
which Moses also compiled” (c. Cels. i. 60; 
xviii. 108); and a later writer, perhaps re- 
ferring to Origen, says, “Legi apud aliquem, 
Magos istos ex libris Balaam divinatoris appari- 
turae hujus stellae scientiam accepisse ” (Opus 
Imperf. in 8. Matth. Ev. Hom. ii. u. s. xxix.). 

(25) In several copies of the Greek Psalter 
(etiam in Horologio Graecorum, et in versione 
Psalmorum Arabica, Aethiopica, Syriaca Sionitae, 
et Anglo-Saxonica,” Fabr. u. s, 908), a Hundred 
and fifty-first Psalm is ascribed to David. It 
assumes to have been written after his triumph 
over Goliath. It was known to Christians at an 
early period, as appears from the mention of it 
by St. Athanasius (Epist. ad Marcell. i, 971), 
and from the existence of a paraphrase in 
hexameter verse by Apollinaris of Laodicea 


(Num. xxi. 33), of 
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(Galland. Biblioth. PP. v. 457). Later it is 
recognised in the East by Pseudo-Athanasius, 
who expressly ascribes it to David (Synops. Saer. 
Script. u. s. 57, 87, 89, 90), and much later by 
the forger of the letter of Maria Cassib. to 
Ignatius ¢.4; cf. Lightfoot*segnatius ii. 728; by 
Euthymius Zigabenus (Praef. in Psalmos; Le 
Moyne, Varia Sacra, i. 152, 154), and others 
below our range. It does not appear in the 
Psalter with notes under the name of Athana- 
sius (Opp. S. Athan. ed. Ben. iii. 289). In the 
Latin church the author of the Aléercatio cum 
Serapione, ascribed to Vigilius Tapsensis or 
Arnobius the younger, cites it (“David quoque 
in suo proprio Psalmo,” i. 18; Migne, Patrol. 


Lat. liii. 270. The edd. refer incorrecily to Ps. 


Ixxvii. 70), but Arnobius himself does not notice 
it in his Commentary on the Psalms Gee Migne, 
ibid. 570). 

(26) The author of Opus Imperfectum in S. 
Matt. Ev. (Opp. Chrysost. vi. App. xxxiv.) 


speaks of Nathan and Esdras as having written 


prophecies, though not in the canon. Ié is 
probably from the book of Nathan that Pseudo- 
Epiphanius derives the story of his being 
hindered by Belial while hasting to Jerusalem 
in the hope of saving David from sin (De Vita e 
Interitu Prophetarum in Nathan, Opp. Epiph. 
420, ed. Bas. 1578 ; Migne, Pat. Graec. sliii. 39.4), 

(27) Alexander Polyhistor, according to 
Clemens Alex. (Stromata, i. 19, § 130), inserted 
in his history certain letters which passed 
between Solomon and the kings of Egypt 
(Vaphres=Hophra) and Tyre. Letters which 
we identify with these between Solomon and 
Vaphres, and Suron (=Hiram. “Forte interpres 
Graecus legerat regem Soop, hoc est Tyri"— 
Fabr. u. s. 1022) of Tyre, are given at lensth 
by Eusebius (Praepar. Hoang. ix. 31-34) from 
Eupolemus. Josephus also gives letters between 
Solomon and Hiram of Tyre on the same subject 
(De Antig. Jud. viii. 2, § 6,7). Such letters, 
we are told by Theophilus of Antioch, were 
preserved in the archives of Tyre (Ad Autoly- 
cum, ili. 253). A correspondence on various 
branches of knowledge passed between Solomon 
and the philosophers of Tyre, which Theophilus 
says were reported to be extant in his time 
(ibid.). St. Jerome refers to this in Epist. 70, 
ad Magnum Orat.2. See also Josephus, Conéra 
Apion. i. 17; De Amt. viii. 5, § 3. Josephus 
further ascribes to Solomon adjurations and 
exorcisms (De Ant. viii. 2, § 5), which Origen 
refers to as extant (In Matth. Comm. Ser.§ 110; 
vy. 6). Pseudo-Gelasius: “Scriptura quae ap- 
pellatur contradictio Solomonis, a ”? Ch. Ss. 
942). 

The Psalms of Solomon are contained in Fabric. 
Pseud-Epig. V. T. They are eighteen in number, 
and were first printed in Latin by Johan. Ludo- 
vicus de la Cerda, a.p. 1626, and lately in Greek 
by Hilgenfeld in his Dfessias Judaeorum. Kuenen, 
in his Religion of Israel, English trans, t. iii. 
p. 268, regards them as originally composed in 
Hebrew, and assigns them to the first century, 
B.C. They shewed the Messianic conception then 
current among the Jews, and thus illustrate 
the N. T. text. Cf. Salmon’s Inérod. N. T. 2nd 
ed. lect. 26, 

(28) Origen (Comm. in S&. Maith. Bo. § 117) 
mentions the “secreta (apocrypha) Eliae” (cld 
Lat. vers.), which is, we presume, the “ Apo- 
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calypsis Eliae” of St. Jerome (Zpist. 57 ad 
Pammach. § 9; Comm. in Isai. 17, \xiv. 4). See 
also Epiph. Haer. xlii. in Ep. ad Eph. 

(29) The Ascunsio Isatax has been already 
discussed, s. v. 

(30) St. Jerome (Comm, in S. Matth. iv., 
xxvii. 9) says of the prophecy, “ And they took 
the thirty pieces,” &c., “Legi nuper in quodam 
Hebraico volumine, quod Nazaraenae sectae 
mihi Hebraeus obtulit, Jeremiae apocryphum, in 
quo haec ad verbum scripta reperi.” It is an 
obvious conjecture that this was a forgery, 
which the heretical author sought to recommend 
by the insertion of that text. The way had 
been paved for him by a suggestion of Origen 
that if there was no error of the copyist in St. 
Matth. (u. s.), the prophecy might be found 
“somewhere in the apocrypha (old Lat. vers. 
secretis) of Jeremiah” (Jn Matth. Comment. Ser. 
117), Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryphone, 72) 
accuses the Jews of having omitted the follow- 
ing passages from their later copies of the book 
of Jeremiah, “The Lord remembered His dead 
tomb (xépuaros, barrow) of Israel who were 
asleep in the land of the mound, and He de- 
scended to them, that He might preach to them 
His salvation” (see 1 Pet. iii. 19; iv. 6). It 
must remain a question whether this had been 
an apocryphal addition, or was, as Justin sup- 
poses, a fraudulent omission. The passage is 
cited by Irenaeus (C. Haereses, iv. 22) as from 
Jeremiah ; but elsewhere (iii. 20, § 4) as from 
Isaiah ; in other places (iv. 33, §§ 1, 12; v. 31, 
§ 1) without any name of author. 

(31) The “Baruch” of Hippolytus Pseudo- 
Athanasius and Nicephorus is probably the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, edited in Latin by Fritz- 
sche, Libri Apocryphi V. T. Lips. 1871. See 
Justinus (3) and Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift Wis- 
sensch. Theolog. 1872, p. 230. 

(32) The writings falsely ascribed to “ Habak- 
kuk” are probably Susannah and Bel and the 
Dragon. Porphyry objected to the book of 
Daniel that it was written in Greek, quoting 
Susannah to prove it. To this, says St. Jerome, 
both Eusebius and Apollinarius replied that the 
fables of Susannah and Bel and the Dragon were 
not in the Hebrew, but part of the prophecy of 
Habakkuk the son of Joshua of the tribe of 
Levi (Praef. in Comm. in Dan. v. 619, ed. Vall.). 

(33) A Life of Daniel containing a prophecy 
ascribed to him is found in the Chronicon Paschale 
Alex. (298, ed. Bonn.). The prophecy however is 
so short that Pseudo-Athanasius and his follower 
probably refer to the Song of the Three Children, 
which has been ascribed to Daniel (so Fabricius, 
us. 1116), or to the Apocalypsis Daniel of age 
unknown which exists in many MSS. (Tischend. 
Apocalypses Apocryphae, Prol. xxx.), 

(34) Clemens Alex. quotes a passage in which 
the prophet Zephaniah is made to declare that 
he was taken up into the fifth heaven, &c. 
(Strom. v. 11, § 78). This must be from a pseud- 
‘epigraph. 

(35) Sozomen (Hist. Eccl. ix. 17) relates that 

- the head of a monastery at Gerari in Palestine 
_ found “a writing in Hebrew and ancient, not of 
" those recognised by the church,” in which an 

account was given of the death and burial of the 
_ prophet Zechariah. 

(86) Justin M. (Dial. c. Tryphone, 72) accuses 

the Jews of having omitted from the book of 
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Ezra a speech with reference to the passover 


(vi. 19), which in the Greek begins thus: 
“And Esdras said unto the people, This pass- 
over is our Saviour and our Refuge.” Though 
the passage is also quoted as from Ezra by Lac- 
tantius (Div. Instit. iv..18), it is far more pro- 


bable that it was an apocryphal addition, or 


came from an apocryphal book. Nicephorus of 
C. P., A.D. 806, condemns the Apocalypse of 
Esdras and Zosymas (can. 13, al. 46, in Pitra, 
Jus. Antig. Graec. ii. 331). 

St. Jerome (¢. Vigilant. § 7; ii. 393) accuses 
an opponent of citing “an apocryphal book under 
the name of Esdras.” St. Ambrose also refers 
to a “ Book of Esdras” (Zp. 34 ad Horont. 2). As 
the subjects indicated correspond to nothing in 


the Esdras of the Vulgate and our English Apo- 


crypha, it was formerly supposed that these 
writers had before them a lost pseudepigraph, 
of which no other notice had survived. Both 
references were found, however, in the Arabic 
version of the 4th Book of Esdras, translated by 
Ockley (Whiston’s Primitive Christianity, App. 
vol. iy. Lond. 1711), now published in the Arabic 
(by Ewald in Abhandlungen der k. Geselisch. der 
Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, 1863), and occur 
equally in the Armenian version, printed with the 
rest jof the Bible in 1666 (see Long, Bibl. S. 
ii. 1, p. 1753 A.D. 1781), the Ethiopic published 
by Archbishop Laurence (with an English and 
Latin version, Oxon. 1823), the shorter Arabic 
(Ewald, w.s.), and the Syriac printed by Ceriani 
(Monum. Sacr. et Prof. v. 1, 1868; preceded by 
a Latin translation, ibid. i. 2). The references 
occur in a long passage between vy. 35 and 36 
of ch. vii. in our Second Book of Esdras. In the 
same passage were found other quotations of St. 
Ambrose (De Bono Mortis, 10, 11, 12) from a 
‘‘prophet.” Quite recently the missing passage 
has been discovered in a MS. Esdras at Amiens, 
and its omission in the Tridentine Vulgate 
accounted for by the patient research of Mr. R. 
L. Bensly, to whose most learned and elaborate 
work on the subject (The Missing Fragment of 
the Lat. Trans. of the 4th Book of Ezra, Camb- 
1875) we are indebted for the above particulars. 
Fritzsche had already (Libri Apocryphi V. T. 
Lips. 1871, 607-612) translated the passage from 
Syriac, and inserted it in his Latin Fourth Book 
of Esdras, from which, as given in the Vulgate, 
it may be well to mention in passing, he cuts 
off the Ist, 2nd, 15th, and 16th chapters to form 
a Fifth Book. The Fourth (or Second) Book 
was also printed by Hilgenfeld, under the title 
of Esdras Propheta, 1869, 8°, in Lat.; Syr. Lat. ; 
Ethiop. Lat.; Arab. Lat.; Armen. Lat. and in 
Arab. Lat. by J. Gildemeister, Bonn, 1877. 

(37, 38) Two otherwise unknown prae-Chris- 
tian apoerypha, one from an historical book, the 
other a fictitious prophecy, are cited in Sermonum 
Arrianorum Fragment, Antiquissima, nn. xXx. Xxi.; 
Mai, Script. Vet. Nova Collectio III. ii. 238-240, 
Rom. 1828. 

Il. Zhe New Testament.—Among writings put 
forth “in the name of Christ” (Const. Apost. 
us.) was the Epistle to Abgarus, ruler of 
Edessa. [See ABGARUS.] This has been how- 
ever already discussed under Abgarus and 
EpistLes APOCRYPHAL. The Priscillianists and 
others professed to have the Hymn which Christ 
sang with the disciples at the Last Supper (St. 
Matt. xxvi. 30; St. Mark xiy. 26). For an 
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account of it see Augustine, Zpist. 237 ad Ceret, 
A third production ascribed to our Lord was 
the Epistle to Peter and Paul, a book on magic, 
as St, Augustine 
either by 
by a pro- 
fessor of the black art, who sought by this means 
to recommend it to the ignorant. About the 
year 984, Licinianus, bishop of Carthago Spar- 
taria [LIcINIANUS], remonstrates with another 
giving currency to a 
which claimed to be an epistle of Christ 
that had “descended from heaven upon the altar 
of Christ in the memoria of St. Peter the Apostle” 
This epistle, the writer says, insisted 
on a Judaizing observance of the Lord’s day (Ep. 
ili. ad Vincentium, Migne, Patrol. Lat. 72, col. 
699). In the 8th century an epistle which may 
be the same as the above, or an imitation of it, 
for its object is the same, was dispersed by the 
heretic Adelbert under the title of the Epistle of 
Christ which fell on Jerusalem. It was condemned 
by a council held at Rome in 745 (Act. ii. Hard. 
Epist. Bonifacii 67, 
p. 173, ed. Wiirdtw.), and in 789 Charlemagne 
(Capit. Aquisgr. 78, Cap. 
73). (5) The Manichaeans also 
boasted of an epistle of Christ (Aug. c. Faust. 


of childish absurdity, written, 
thinks (De Consensu Evang. i. 9, 10), 
an enemy of the name of Christ, or 


bishop for receiving and 
forgery, 


at Rome. 


Conc. iii. 1939; see also 


ordered it to be burnt 
eg. Franc. i. 


xxviil. 4), of which the subject is not known. 


False Gospels.—There were a great number 
of Apocryphal Gospels and Epistles put forth 


under the name of our Lord and his immediate 
followers. These we omit though properly fall- 


ing under this head, as they have been already 


discussed by Dr. Lipsius under Gosprrg APocrY- 
PHAL, EPISTLES APOCRYPHAL, Acts Apocry- 
PHAL, and by Dr. Salmon under CLEMENTINE 
Literature, Levcrus (1), Meurro, and on the 


APOCALYPSES, APOCRYPHAL, 

Books respecting the Virgin Mary.—There 
was a book, De Nativitate Sanctae Mariae, which 
Pseudo-Jerome (Zp. ad Chrom. et Hel, Opp. 
xi. p. ii. 280, ed. Vallars) ascribes to Seleucus 
(Leucius) “qui passiones Apostolorum conscrip- 
sit.” 
Jerome rejects as heretical, but he professes 
to have a Hebrew MS. on the same subject 
which he will translate, as innocent, but with- 
out affirming that it was written, as alleged, 
by St. Matthew. The fabulous narrative pur- 
porting to be his version accordingly follows. 
(Metrro.] The object of the Latin im- 
posture was, apparently, to get rid of a state- 
ment in the fiction of Leucius, that Mary 
was the daughter of a priest, and therefore not 
of the family of David. 
the Nativity of St. Mary in these collections. 
Another history of the Virgin agreeing on 
this point with Pseudo-Jerome is cited by 
Gregory Nyssen, who styles it apocryphal (Orat. 
tn Diem Nativ. ii. 778). There are still extant 
three romances, one in Greek (De Dormitione 
Mariae) and two in Latin (Transitus Mariae, A, 
B), of which the death of the blessed Virgin is 
the subject. These have been amply discussed 
already by Dr. Salmon under MELIT0, iii. p. 899, 
We may also mention, though of unknown 
age, the History of Joseph the Carpenter, which 
is extant in Arabic and in the Memphitiec and 
Sahidie dialects of ancient Egypt (Thilo, Cod. 
Apocr. N. T. p. xxii). Dr. L. Stern discussed 


This the impostor under the name of 


This is the Gospel of 
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it, and gave a German translation of it in Hil- 

genfeld’s Zeitsch. Wissenschaft. Theol. 1883, 
p. 267. He assigns the Coptic Version to the ? 
fourth century at least. The MS. is dated 

A.D. 1067. The Greek Apocalypse of Mary, — 
found in many MSS., is Wiuch later than our _ 
period (Tischend. Apocal. Apoer. Proleg. xxvii.). 7 

Pseudo-Gelasius also condemns the books x 
entitled Zhe Repentance of Origen, and The 
Repentance of St. Cyprian (Pat. Lat, t. 59, col. 
163) ; and “ Liber qui appellatur Nepotis,” which | 
is believed to be that work of the Egyptian bishop 
Nepos, against which Dionysius of Alexandria ~ 
wrote (Huseb. Hist. vii. 24). We are told that 
Nepos interpreted the promises of Scripture ina ~ 
Jewish sense (u.s.). The statement of Eusebius is 
cited _by Vigilius, a.p. 551, De Tribus Capitulis, 
60; Labb. Conc. v. 366. A book of Proverbs “ab 
haereticis conscriptus et S. Xysti nomine prae- 
notatus.” [See Xysrus.] St. Jerome ascribes 
them to Xystus (Sextus) the Pythagorean, and 
accuses Rufinus, their translator, of the false 
imputation (Zp. 133 ad Ctesiph. 3; Comment. 
tm Jerem. xxii. 24; and in Bzech. xviii. 5, with- 
out naming Rufinus). St. Augustine (De Nat. et 
Grat. 64, § 77) cites the book as by Xystus of 
Rome}; but he discovered his error, and in Retr. 
ii. 42 he ascribes it to Sextus. Neither he nor 
Gennadius, a.p. 495 (De Vir. Illust. 17, n. Ruf.), 
charges Rufinus with fraud, nor does Jerome him- 
self when quoting the Sententiae, before his mind 
was excited against Rufinus (Adv. Jovin. i. 49, 
written in 393). Rufinus himself, if the text 
be as he left it, only says that it was ascribed 
by some to Sixtus, the Roman martyr. See 
Sextus Pythagoraeus in Dict. Grk. and Rom. 
Biography. One of its TyGua is quoted by 
Origen (c. Céls. viii. 30) as acceptable to most 
Christians. Citing another, he says that the 
book was approved by many (Comm. in Matth. 
Ev. xv. 3). Hence we need not suppose that all 
its higher sentiments were interpolations of 
Rufinus. Physiologus, a book written by heretics, 
but ascribed to St. Ambrose, is also proscribed 
by Pseudo-Gelasius. Cf. Pitra’s Spicileg. Solesm, 
IIL, p. Ixvii. 

The Sibylline Oracles are discussed elsewhere. 
[See SrBYLLINE ORACLES.] 

The book of Hystaspes is discussed under that 
name, as is also the impostor Hermes Pseudo- 
Trismegistus. 

The writings ascribed to Orpheus were 
classed by Faustus the Manichaean with those of 
the Sibyls and Hermes (in Aug. c. Faust. xiii. 1). 
St. Augustine replies that anything well said of 
the Son or the Father by such writers “valet 
quidem aliquid ad paganorum yanitatem reyin- 
cendam, non tamen ad istorum auctoritatem 
amplectendam ” (ibid. 15). See Pronrsrrep 
Booxs in Dicr. Curisr. Anrr1g. Vol. II. 1721. 

[W. B.S. &G. T. S$] 

PSEUDO-CHRYSOSTOMUS.— Opus Im- 
perfectum in Matthaeum. Among the works 
which have been ascribed to Chrysostom is a 
commentary on St. Matthew’s gospel. It is at 
present divided into fifty-four homilies; but 
this division does not proceed from the author, 
and we find* (32, 132) that the work was one 
intended, not for oral delivery, but to be read 


ent gn gy eS 
® In the references the first figure denotes the Homily ; 
the second the Benedictine page. 
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‘by persons from whom the writer was absent in 
Vbody. The work as we have it is defective, 
wanting from the middle of the thirteenth to 
\the end of the nineteenth chapter, and breaking 
off at the end of the twenty-fifth. Hence it was 
| known as “Opus Imperfectum ” in contradistinc- 
‘tion to the genuine series of Chrysostom’s ninety 
homilies on St. Matthew, which have been pre- 
served complete, This work is quoted as Chry- 
sostom’s by Nicolas I. (Respons. ad Bulg.) 
Mansi, xv. 403, and by other popes; and in 
the middle ages was accepted without doubt as 
Chrysostom’s. In the Catena Aurea, for exam- 
~ ple, of Thomas Aquinas, it is largely employed ; 
and Fabricius quotes Dionysius the Carthusian 
as saying that he would rather have this imper- 
” fect work perfect, than be lord of all Paris. Yet 
it is likely that if he could have had his wish he 
would haye been very unpleasantly surprised ; 
for it is certain that the author of this book so 
valued, far from being Chrysostom or any other 
orthodox divine, was a bitter Arian; and it is 
quite possible that the lost portions of the hook 
were those most at variance with orthodoxy. 
Much of the heresy of the book was disguised 
from many of its readers by the expurgations of 
successive transcribers and editors, and some 
parts may have been so deeply tainted with 
heresy that no remedy short of total excision 
would suffice. Some early critics indeed de- 
fended the genuineness of the expurgated form, 
contending that the passages found in some 
copies, where the doctrine of our Lord’s equality 
with the Father is formally combated, had been 
but scribblings by an Arian in the margin of an 
orthodox writer, which through mistake had 
obtained admission into the text. And it is true 
that in some cases the heretical passages can be 
cut out without injury to the context; but 
there is an abundance of passages of undisputed 
genuineness in which the author defines his 
position beyond possibility of mistake. He 
reveals himself as a member of a small perse- 
cuted sect which condemned the dominant 
church as heretical, and was in turn denounced 
as heretical by the state, and as such was visited 
with temporal penalties; and he marks the 
reign of Theodosius as the time when orthodoxy 
was overwhelmed, and when what he calls the 
heresy of the Homoousians became triumphant. 
Thus he looks (1, 18) on the revolt of the ten 
tribes under Rehoboam as a type of what has 
taken place in the last days when as iniquity 
abounded and the love of many waxed cold 
“maxima pars Christianorum” went off into 
heretical schism and “vix} paucissimi Christia- 
norum” remained in the church under Christ ; 
and (19, 94) he speaks of heretics as so multi- 
plied that “Christiani vagi potius videantur 
quam illi.” He complains (45, 190) of the per- 
secutions inflicted by the heretics, who thus 
shewed themselves to be the children of those 
who slew the prophets. “Did the apostles and 
martyrs ever wish to imitate their persecutors ? 
Did they persuade men to believe by carnal 
threats or worldly promises? Their only argu- 
ments were good teaching and holy life; their 
_ only threat that of the future judgment of God 5 
their promises, not of worldly advancement, but 
of the kingdom of heaven. Those men who 
persecute and bribe can be no children of theirs.” 
Elsewhere (20, 94) he remarks that when our 
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Lord said, “‘Beware of false prophets,” in order 
to shew that it was not heathen or Jewish 
teachers he had in view, he adds “ who come to 
you in sheep’s clothing.” How. then are we to 
know those who inwardly are ravening wolves ? 
“Does a sheep persecute a wolf, or a wolf the 
sheep? The Jews persecuted Christ, not Christ 
the Jews; heretics persecute Christians, not 
Christians heretics. He whom you may see on 
the meadows of Scripture cropping the flowery 
herbage of righteousness is a sheep: he who 
delights in the blood of persecution is a wolf.” 
The successive trials of the church are said to 
be, first the Jews persecuted her, then the 
heathen, now it is the heretics; last of all it 
will be Antichrist. 

We can otherwise see that the readers whom 
our author addressed were not only a small body 
but poor and excluded from the paths of worldly 
advancement. He teaches (38, 159) that a 
merchant can seldom or never please God, and 
therefore that any one wishing to be a merchant 
ought to be cast out of the church, as the 
Psalmist says “Quia non cognovi negotiationes,” 
introibo in potentiam domini.” In all merchan- 
dise there must be cheating and perjury, the 
one party swearing the goods are worth more, 
the other that they are worth less, than their 
real value. It is true buying and selling takes 
place in lawful business; the husbandman buys 
steers to plough his land, and sells the corn it 
produces. But a man is not a merchant who 
buys materials and sells a manufactured article ; 
for then it is only his own work he sells; but 
a merchant is one who buys a thing and sells it 
again unchanged. Of all merchants the most 
accursed is the usurer; for no other merchant 
wants back what he sells, but he is not satisfied 
with getting his commodity back none the worse 
but must have more besides. Elsewhere he 
stigmatises as “opus inhonestum” not only 
merchandise, but official dignity and military 
service. We may safely infer that the preacher 
who taught this doctrine had for his disciples a 
small sect, and not the bulk of the Christian 
people.® Still more clearly is this brought out 
(44, 195) where we are told that the new Jeru- 
salem is the church, that is, the spiritual Chris- 
tians who, leaving the bodily church, which the 
perfidious had occupied by violence, went out 
from them. “Nay, rather they went out from 
us, as the apostle John teaches; for not he 
leaves the church who goes out bodily, but he 
who spiritually leaves the foundations of the 
church’s truth. We went out from them in 
body, they from us in mind: we left the founda- 
tions of walls, they the foundation of the 
Scriptures: we went out from them according 
to the sight of men, they from us according to 
the judgment of God.” And this is the trial of 
the last days, that now the abomination of 
desolation is in the temple: that is to say, 
heresy occupies the church of God (43, 204). 
“Then must they who are in Judaea flee to the 
mountains, that is to say, Christians, who, as the 
apostle teaches, are the true Jews, must betake 


ee 


> The Vulgate has “literaturam,” corresponding to a 
various reading in the Greek, ypappatetas for mpayna- 
Telas. 

c Compare St. Augustine on the same passage in 
Psalm lxx. 
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themselves to the mountains of holy Scripture, 
of which it was written (Ps. lxxy. 5) ‘Illuminas 
tu mirabiliter in montibus aeternis,’ and 
(Ps, Ixxxvi. 1) ‘Fundamenta ejus in montibus 
sanctis.’, For now, except the Scriptures, no 
means are left of distinguishing the true church 
from the false. Heretics have their churches, 
they read the same Scriptures, they have bishops 
and the other orders of clergy, they have bap- 
tism, eucharist, and in short everything. In 
former days miracles were a means of distin- 
guishing the true church, and unbelievers could 
only exhibit barren wonders, not beneficial 
miracles like the Christian; but now the work- 
ing of miracles has ceased and more are alleged 
to be done among false Christians. Peter fore- 
told (Clem. Recog. iii. 60) that Antichrist is 
to have the power of working even beneficial 
miracles, Formerly you could tell the true 
church by the morals of its members; for the 
conversation of all, or at least of the greater 
part, exhibited a holiness not to be found among 
the impious. But now Christians are as bad or 
worse than the heretics or the heathen. Indeed 
you will find more continence among these 
schismatics than among Christians. God, then, 
foreseeing the confusion of the last days, warned 
those desiring to know the true church to flee 
to the Scriptures, for if they betake themselves 
anywhere else they will be scandalised and 
perish.” 

Passages where the reign of Theodosius is 
named as the time when the church was over- 
whelmed by heresy will be found (48, 199; 49, 
20). It being clear from the proofs we have given 
that the author was not a member of the Catholic 
church, it is unreasonable to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the passages where he exhibits his 
Arianism, as, for instance, where he explains 
that our Lord called heretics “spinas et tribu- 
los,” because, foreseeing what heresy would 
prevail above all others, he called them “ tribu- 
los, quasi trinitatis professores et triangulam 
bajulantes impietatem.” We must therefore 
rather take the expurgation of the heretical 
passages as illustrating the difficulty of trans- 
mission to our times of sentiments of ancient 
authors at variance with later orthodoxy. Thus, 
in the present case, it was not only the Arian 
passages which were expurgated. For instance, 
where the writer speaks (19, 93) of “ offering 
the sacrifice of bread and wine,” he is made to 
say “the sacrifice of Christ’s body and blood ;” 
and a passage is cut out altogether where he 
argues that if it be dangerous to transfer to 
private uses the consecrated vessels “which 
contain not the Lord’s real body, but the 
mystery of His’ body,” how much more to 
profane the vessels of our own body which God 
has prepared for His dwelling-place. 

When the controversial passages had been 
expurgated, there was nothing to excite ortho- 
dox suspicions in our writer’s language about 
our Lord’s divinity. The Arians, it will be 
remembered, were quite the reverse of Uni- 
tarians, their doctrines, on the contrary, being 
open to the charge of Ditheism. Accordingly 
our writer uses very high language concerning 
our Lord, speaks of Him as “our great God and 
Saviour,” as does also Maximinus (of whom we 
shall say more presently, and whose doctrine 
1s In accurate -accordance with that of the 
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present work), His formula is “ Deus genitus de 
ingenito Deo.” Sometimes it is ‘“ unigenitus 
Deus” (uovoyevhs Oeds). If in his controversial 
passages he is eager to argue that the Son, “to 
whom all things were delivered by the Father,” 
can neither be identical with the Father nor 
equal to Him, he is equally-energetic in repelling 
the doctrine that He was mere man; and the 
heresy of the Homoousians is not more repro- 
bated than that of Photinus, who, in his recoil 
from Arian ditheism, completely separated the 
Saviour’s manhood from the one supreme 
Divinity. The third person of the Trinity is 
comparatively seldom mentioned, but on this 
head the writer’s doctrine is even more distinctly 
heretical. The Holy Spirit is evidently re- 
garded as a third being, as much inferior to the 
Son as the Son is to the Father (34, 146). This 
is the representation also of the “ Ascension of 
Isaiah,” a work quoted in the present treatise. 
The heretical character of the book being 
recognised, it becomes manifest how much light 
it must throw on the history of Arianism, 
which it presents in a more favourable aspect 
than any in which it can be seen elsewhere. 
Arianism, as known from other sources, we are 
tempted to regard as a mere creature of court 
favour, contending against the religious feeling 
of the Christian world. Its utterances are 
controversial and negative, and we have scanty 
information as to the influence on the heretics of 
the positive truth which they held in common 
with other Christians. Naturally a better side 
of Arianism is exhibited in this work, in the 
main not controversial but exegetical and prac- 
tical, written when all court favour had long been 
lost, and when the sect met from the state with 
nothing but persecution. How much there was in 
the book to recommend it to a religious mind is 
evident from the fact that it passed so long as 
Chrysostom’s. We cannot explain how the 
mistake originated, for the work itself makes 
no claim to such authorship; the writer is 
evidently addressing persons who knew him, and 
to whom he had no motive for trying to pass 
himself off as other than he was. He had also 
written commentaries on St. Mark (49, 211) and 
on St. Luke (1, 23; 9, 56). Fragments of ancient 
Arian homilies on St. Luke have been published 
by Mai (Bib. Nov. Vet: Pat. iii.), but they have 
no resemblance to the work of the present 
writer. It would be easy, if space permitted, 
to give many favourable specimens of this com- 
mentary which would well justify the estimation 
in which it was so long held: see, for instance, 
the whole comment on the text “Seek and ye 
shall find” (Hom. 17). But possibly the book 
was commended to medieval readers less by its. 
merits than by what a modern reader would 
count its faults. The whole spirit of the com- 
mentary is utterly unlike that of Chrysostom, _ 
who may be referred to the Syrian school of 
rational historic and literal interpretation, 
whereas this writer constantly follows the 
mystical and allegorical method which is com- 
monly connected with Alexandria. And in this 
style he shews a remarkable amount of ingenuity. 
A reader only acquainted with modern com- 
mentaries could little divine what lesson would 
be deduced from any given text. This may 
appear from the example already given of his 
exegesis of the text “Flee ye to the moun- 
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tains,” and we merely give one illustration 
more. The name Bathsheba, or as he reads it 
Bersabee, he finds in Hebrew denotes seven wells. 
But he deduces from Prov. v. 15 that “well” 
denotes a wife: Bathsheba was the seventh 
wife of the literal David; but we learn 
spiritually [that Christ is the spouse of seven 
churches, for so the one church is designated on 
account of the seven Spirits by which it is sus- 
tained, and accordingly both Paul and John wrote 
to seven churches. This last remark may sug- 
gest that the writer was acquainted with the 
work of which the Muratorian fragment is a 
part. 

The writer shews a strong preference for the 
ascetic life. He remarks (24, 135) that when 
the disciples said “If the case of the man be so 
with. his wife it is not good to marry,” our Lord 
did not contradict them or say it was good to 
marry. The writer holds (1, 24) that conjugal 
union is bad, and in itself considered is a sin; 
and although on account of God’s permission 
it ceases to be sin, yet it is not righteousness. 
In the beginning of the world men married 
sisters—a sin excusable at the time on account 
of the fewness of men. Afterwards this was 
forbidden, but a man was allowed to have more 
wives than one; then, as population increased, 
this too was forbidden, but a man was allowed 
to have one wife; “now that the world has 
grown old we know what is well-pleasing in 
God’s sight, though on account of incontinent 
men we dare not say it.” Some hard language 
sex will be found 
(24, 135). Yet to those who will not take his 
counsel he condescends to give advice concerning 
the choosing and the ruling of a wife—See 
that she comes of a good stock; if both parents 
are virtuous you may safely venture. If both 
are bad have nothing to say to her; if one is 
good, the other bad, it is an even chance how she 
will turn out. If, after marriage, she plays the 
harlot, send her away. If her misconduct stop 
short of adultery, she is to be dealt with in 
three ways: first, admonish her before God ; 
secondly, if that avail not, publicly rebuke 
her, that she who regards not the fear of 
God may be influenced by shame of men; but 


_ if, after repeated rebukes, she will not reform, 


beat her with a stick, for it is meet that she | 


who cannot be made to blush like a freewoman 
should be chastised like a slave.” The writer 
does not even withdraw the apostle’s permis- 
sion of a second marriage, though regarding this 
as but license given on account of the hardness 
of men’s hearts, a second marriage, in itself 
considered, being but “ honesta fornicatio.” 
This is quoted as Chrysostom’s in the Decretum 
of Gratian (pars 2, caus. 31, quaest. 1,9). It 
has been already mentioned that the writer owns 
there were more examples of continence in the 
dominant church than in his own sect, but he is 
not a whit the more on that account disposed to 
condone that church’s heresy. A heretical sect 
is no more a‘church than an ape is a man. If 
you see a man who does not worship God in 


_ truth doing what seem to you good works, do 


not believe your eyes and say he is a man of good 


life, but believe God, who says “An evil tree 


cannot bring forth good fruit.” It you call him 
good you make Christ a liar; you only see the 


outside, God sees the heart. The works of a man 
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who does not care to believe rightly can spring 


| from no good motive, for it is better to believe - 


rightly than to act rightly. Faith without 
works is dead, but still it is something; works 
without faith are nothing at all. The foolish 
virgins had the lamps of right faith, but not the 
oil of good works to burn in them; but what 
avails the oil of good works to Jews or heretics 
who have no lamps wherein to light it? The 
writer will not even own the baptism of heretics 
as valid. 

It has been questioned whether the original 
language of this commentary were Greek or 
Latin, but it appears to us that the original was 
certainly Latin. Some proofs may be rejected 
as indecisive; for instance a translator may 
conceivably have modified the language “Jesse 
latino sermone refrigerium appellatur” (p. 16), 
or “in graeco non dicit ‘beati pauperes’ sed 
‘beati egeni ’ vel ‘beati mendici’” (9, 56). But 
there are other passages where the argument 
turns on the use of Latin, as, for example 
(53, 223), money passing from hand to hand— 
“usu ipso multiplicatur, unde dicitur usura ab 
usu,” or (7, 53) where an explanation is sug- 
gested why, at the call of the apostles, Peter and 
his brother are described as “mittentes retia,” 
John and his brother “ retia componentes,” 
“quia Petrus praedicavit evangelium et non 
composuit, sed Marcus ab eo praedicata compo- 
suit; Joannes autem et praedicavit evangelium 
et ipse composuit.” The commentator, however, 
clearly uses Greek authorities. From such he 
must have derived his explanation (49, 205) 
why the commandments are ten—‘ secundum 
mysterium nominis Jesu Christi quod est in 
litera iota, id est perfectionis indicio” (see also 
1, 23). The writer knew no Hebrew, though he 
lays great stress on the interpretation of Hebrew 
names, making use for this purpose of a glossary 
which we have not been able to identify with 
that used by any other writer. It must have 
been from the work of some Oriental writer that 
he came by the name of Varisuas as that of a 
heretic (48, 199), for it would seem plain that 
Barjesus is intended. The commentator does 
not use Jerome’s Vulgate, but a previous transla- 
tion. Thus (Matt. vy. 22) he has “sine causa,” 
which Jerome omits, and he anticipates bishop 
Butler in his observations as to the uses of anger 
—‘‘ Justa ira mater est disciplinae, ergo non 
solum peccant qui cum causa irascuntur sed e 
contra nisi iratifuerint peccant.” In the Lord’s 
prayer he has “quotidianum,” not “ supersub- 
stantialem.” He has the doxology at the end; 
in this differing from the usage of Latin versions. 
but agreeing with the Apostolic Constitutions 
iii. 18), a work which he highly valued. In 
the beatitudes he follows the received text in 
placing “Blessed are they that mourn” before 
‘¢ Blessed are the meek,” contrary to Jerome and 
the bulk of the Latin versions. Both here, how- 
ever, and in the case of the doxology, he agrees 
with the Codex Brixianus, He reads “ neque 
filius” (Matt. xxiv. 36); he distinctly omits 
Luke xvii. 36 (50, 213). 

Besides the Scriptures he uses the Shepherd 
of Hermas (33, 142), but acknowledging that it 
was not universally received; the Clementine 
Recognitions (20, 94; 50, 212; 51, 214), the 
Apostolic Constitutions or Canons as he calls 
them (13, 74; 53, 221). The first of these 
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passages does not appear in our present text of 
the Constitutions ; the second is from the eighth 
book, which Krabbe gives good reason for 
thinking to be an Arian addition to the pre- 
viously known work. It would seem that in 
the latter half of the 4th century the Arians 
made active use of literary forgery. In their 
interests was made the longer edition of the 
Ignatian epistles, which Zahn has conjecturally 
attributed to Acacius of Caesarea. Interpola- 
tions of Arian tendency were also made in the 
Clementine Recognitions. Our writer used 
Josephus. We have already referred to his use 
of the “Ascension of Isaiah;” he had also 
another Old Testament apocryphal book (not 
the book of Jubilees), from which he learned the 
names of Cain and Abel’s sisters, fuller details 
about the sacrifice of Isaac, was enabled to clear 
Judah from the guilt of incest in his union with 
‘Tamar, &c. He had further New Testament 
Apocrypha, which, though not absolutely autho- 
ritative, might, in his opinion, be read with 
pleasure. These related in full detail the story 
-of the Magi, compendiously told by St. Matthew, 
telling how they had learned to expect the 
appearance of the star from a book preserved in 
their nation, called the book of Seth, and had in 
consequence for generations kept a systematic 
look-out for this star. It was probably the 
same book which told that Joseph was not pre- 
sent when the angel appeared to Mary; and 
related how our Lord conferred His own baptism 
on John the Baptist. Directly or indirectly the 
writer was much indebted to Origen. We 
think that we discern traces of his acquaintance 
with two or three other of the antenicene fathers, 
but his fanciful interpretations of Scripture, 
though including some few of what may be 
called patristical commonplaces, are for the 
“most part, as far as we know, original. But 
with reference to the question of authorship, it 
would be important to determine whether his 
coincidences with St. Augustine are purely 
accidental. The author is certainly no follower 
-of Augustine. In his commentary on St. 
Matthew he has little in common with Augus- 
-tine’s treatment of the same passages; and he 
differs from him in a number of details, as for 
‘instance (49, 205), he follows Origen’s division of 
the commandments, making “ Honour thy father 
and mother ” the fifth and (p. 218) counting it as 
belonging to the first table, in these points 
differing from Augustine; yet it appears to us 
that he was acquainted with Augustine’s “ Enar- 
rationes” on the Psalms. There is scarcely a 
‘quotation from the Psalms in the “Opus Imper- 
fectum” which does not shew some resemblance 
to Augustine’s commentary on the same passage. 
A few examples must suffice: (4, 43) in Psalm 
viii. 4, ‘“ The heavens, the work of thy fingers” 
mean the Holy Scriptures; (5, 37) on Psalm 
xc. 11, the remark, “ Portatur non quasi infirmus 
sed propter honorem potestatis ” verbally agrees 
with Augustine’s “Obsequium angelorum non 
ad infirmitatem domini pertinet sed ad illorum 
honorificentiam.” There is a striking verbal 
similarity (7, 52) between the comment on 
“mittentes retia” and Augustine’s remarks on 
the same subject in Psalm Ixiv. 4. The inter- 
pretation already quoted that the “ mountains ” 
to which Christians are to flee are the Holy 
Scriptures, may have been suggested by Augus- 
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tine in Psalm Ixxv. 2; see also the sermon (46) 
“De Pastoribus.” Other examples might. be 
added. 

With regard to our author’s date, he himself 
lays claim to no great antiquity. He says (52, 
218) that the time since our Lord’s ascension had 
been nearly as long as the life of an antediluyian 
patriarch. Accordingly Mill (Praef. N. T.), 
taking him literally at his word, fixes his date 
A.D. 961. In fayour of the late date may be 
urged the use of the medieval word “ bladum ” 
for corn, though such a point cannot be rigidly 
insisted on in the absence of information as to 
the exact date when such words crept into popu- 
lar language.4 But the argument for an earlier 
date is very strong, that the author’s studies 
appear all to have lain in Christian literature 
earlier than the middle of the 5th century; and 
that he appears to know nothing of, or to take 
no interest in, any of the controversies which 
distracted the Christian church after that date. 
Making all allowance for the narrowing influence 
of a small sect, we find it hard to believe that 
the type of Arianism which existed at the time 
just specified could have been preserved in such 
complete purity two or three centuries later. 
It must be observed that our author does not 
appear to have lived in an Arian kingdom out- 
side the limits of the Roman empire. He draws 
illustrations (80, 130) from the relative powers 
of the offices praefectus, vicarius, consul; from 
the fact that a “solidus” which has not the 
“charagma Caesaris” is to be rejected as bad 
(88, 160). When our author wrote, heathenism 
was not extinct, as appears from the end of 
Hom. 13, and from what he says (10, 30) as to 
the effect on the heathen of the good or bad 
conversation of Christians. All things consi- 
dered, we are not disposed to date this work 
later than-the middle of the 5th century, which 
would allow it time to grow into such repute in 
an expurgated form as to pass for Chrysostom’s 
with Nicolas I. If so early a date can be as- 
signed to the work, we have at once a claimant 
for its authorship in the Arian bishop Maximinus, 
who held a conference with St. Augustine. The 
Opus Imperfectum was written by an Arian 
bishop at a distance from his people, as Maximinus 
was at the time in question. The doctrine of 
the two writers is identical, and there are also 
points of agreement in what Maximinus says as to 
the temporal penalties to which the expression of 
his opinions was liable, and as to the duty, not- 
withstanding, of confessing the truth before men. 
Maximinus, while in Africa, could hardly help 
making some acquaintance with the writings of 
St. Augustine, and might very conceivably adopt 
his exegesis of particular passages, though on the 
whole slightly regarding his authority. This 
quite falls in with what we have noticed as to 
the relations between the two writers. [G. S.] 


PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS [Dionysius (1)]. 


PSYCHIOCI. In the New Testament a con- 
trast is made .between the  WuxiKoi and the 
muevunatirol, in the former of whom the mere 
animal soul predominates, the latter exhibiting 


4 The word callicula, given by Ducange on our author’s 
sole authority as a medieval word for ink, really means 
an inkbottle, being only a diminutive of calia. (See 
Freund’s “ Dictionary.”) 3 
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the working of a higher spiritual nature (Jude 
19; 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15; compare also xy. 44—46). 
In the Valentinian system this contrast is 
sharpened, and is made to depend on an original 
difference of nature between the two classes of 
men, a mythical theory being devised which 
professed to account for the origin of the different 
elements in men’s nature (see GNOSTICISM, 
Vol. II. 682 6, VaLENTINUS) ; the psychic element 
being something higher and better than the mere 
material element, but immeasurably inferior to 
the pneumatic. It may well be believed that 
in the language of the Gnostic sects, the “ pneu- 
matici” were those who had been initiated in 
the mysteries of the sect, ordinary Christians 
being branded as “ psychici.” 

Such was also the use made of the latter word 
by Tertullian, who in his latest works, written 
after his Montanism had inyolved him in com- 
plete separation from the church, habitually 
uses the word Psychici to designate those from 
whom he had separated. [G. 8.] 


PTOLEMARUS (1) (Mrodcuaios), a disciple 
-of Valentinus [VALENTINUS], some remains of 
whose writings haye come down to us. He is 
spoken of in the Philosophumena (vi. 35) along 
with Heracleon as head of the Italic (ice. 
Western) school. He was still living circa A.p. 
180, when Irenaeus composed his great work 
Against Heresies. Irenaeus writes in his Prae- 
Satio, c. 2: “Kad Kadds Stvapis juiv, thy re 
yWouny atay tay viv wapadidackdytrav, Aéyw 
on Tay epi MroAcuaiov, ardvOicua obcay THs 
Otareytivov cxorjs, cvvtéuws Kad cadas amary- 
Yyerovpev kad apopuds découey kata Thy Awere- 
pay petpidtnta mpds Td avarpérew airhy.” In 
these words he not only declares his intention 
to give a special description and refutation of 
the Ptolemaic form of Valentinian Gnosis, but 
expressly intimates that he is moved thereto by 
‘the fact that of wep) IroAeuatoy are his own 
«ontemporaries. The phrase appears to admit 
of no other interpretation than this, that Ptole- 
‘Maios was still living when Irenaeus wrote, and 
standing at the head of his school. We know 
no more of the circumstances of his life. For 
Hippolytus he belongs already to the past. In 
the Syntagma against all heresies he is associated 
with Secundus, in the Philosophumena with 
Heracleon, without our informant seeming 
able to give us any further account of him, 
The excerpt in Pseudo-Tertullian (Haer. xiii.) 
joins together Ptolemaeus and Secundus as 
Yalentinus’ two first disciples (post hune se, 
Valentinum extiterunt Ptolemaeus et Secundus 
haeretici) ; but all the epitomator is able to tell 
us is taken from the statements of Irenaeus (I. ii. 
2; 5) concerning Secundus and other Valentin- 
jans who are unnamed. Philaster dedicates a 
ioe article to each of these heretics, and 
Places Ptolemaeus at the head of all the succes- 
sores Valentini whom he enumerates (Haer. 397) ; 
but what he relates concerning a double tetrad 
of Aeons finds its explanation in Pseudo-Tertullian, 
according to whom “ Ptolemaeus and Secundus ” 
added (addiderunt) a double tetrad to the thirty 
Aeons of Valentinus. Hippolytus, on the other 
i (as is evident from the epitomators), had 
no longer any acquaintance with Ptolemaeus 
and his system. The Philosophumena introduce 
@ notice (vi. 38, p. 199) taken from Irenaeus 
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(I. 12, 1) concerning those “qui sunt circa 
Ptolemaeum scientiores” with the words, of 5& 
mep) Tov TIroAcuatov ... . A€yovor. Otherwise 
they have nothing more to tell us about Ptole- 
maeus than what was mentioned above, that he 
was a head of the Italic school. For in the 
third place, where they yet again refer to him 
(vi. 38, p. 198) they put him in conjunction 
with Secundus just after the manner of the 
excerpt in Pseudo-Tertullian— Serodvdos wey tis 
kara Td avd Gua TH TWrodeualw yevsuevos 
obtws Aéyer. The system of teaching which is 
reported in the sequel is the same as that given 
by Irenaeus (I. 11, 2), or the older source from 
which he borrows, as that of Secundus only. 
Theodoret (Haer. Fab. 1, 8) barely mentions the 
name of Ptolemaeus. Epiphanius, on the other 
hand, has a whole article upon him based on 
Trenaeus (I. 12, 1), in which he makes more 
definite use than the Philosophumena of the 
notices there given concerning the “more know- 
ing” adherents of Ptolemaeus, and that for the 
purpose of describing Ptolemaeus’ own doctrine 
(Epiph. Haer. 33, 1). Tertullian appears how- 
ever to have had a more correct view of Irenaeus’ 
meaning when he refers what he says of the 
doctrine of the yyworin@repor mep) Tov TroAe- 
patoy not to Ptolemaeus and his original school, 
but to certain reformers of it (emendatores Ptole- 
maei Adv. Valentin. 33). 

Concerning the date of Ptolemaeus no safe 
conclusion can be drawn from the order of 
succession in which later haeresiologists mention 
his name. If Hippolytus and his epitomators 
assign him a place at the head of the disciples 
of Valentinus in advance of both Secundus and 
Marcus, this is simply explained by the fact, that 
Irenaeus names Ptolemaeus before either of the 
others (and independently of the of ep) rév 
TiroAeuatoy of the Preface) at the end of the 
fragment taken from one of his writings (I. 8, 5); 
while Secundus is first mentioned (I. 11, 2) in 
a summary account drawn from another source ; 
and Marcus, although certainly one of the oldest 
disciples of Valentinus, is brought in still later 
(I. 13 sqq.). A further and independent notice 
concerning Ptolemaeus is found in Tertullian, 
who relates (Adv. Valentinian. 4) of him that in 
distinction from Valentinus, who had regarded 
the Aeons as mere affections of the Deity, he 
(Ptolemaeus) made of them independent personal 
subsistences :—Wam (sc. viam) postmodum Ptole- 
maeus intranit nominibus et numeris Aconum dis- 
tinctis in personales substantias, sed extra Deum 
determinatas, quas Valentinus in ipsa summa 
divinitatis ut sensus et affectus et motus incluserat. 
The accuracy of this statement, no less than its 
origin, we are quite unable to determine; we 
ean only conjecture that Tertullian may have 
derived it from the work of Proculus against 
the Valentinians. 

To what extent the account given by Irenaeus 
(I. 1-8) was drawn from the writings of Ptole- 
maeus must likewise remain doubtful. One 
fragment only can with certainty be referred to 
Ptolemaeus himself (Iren. I. 8, 5). After giving 
in previous paragraphs an anthology of alle- 
gorical interpretations of Scripture made by 
Valentinians, Irenaeus adds a long connected 
piece of a Valentinian commentary on the 
prologue of St. John, and follows up this extract 
with the words (omitted by Epiphanius): e¢ 
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Ptolemaeus quidem ita.” 
we possess further an Epistle of Ptolemaeus 
addressed to a Christian lady named Flora, in 
which he informs this lady of the origin of 
different parts of holy Scripture. This important 
document is preserved by Epiphanius (Haer. 33, 
3-7), and also in the editions of Irenaeus by 
Grabe and Stieren. It was published also ina 
separate form by Hilgenfeld in 1881 (Zeitschrift 
fiir wissensch. Theologie, pp. 214-230). 

The fragment in Irenaeus (I. 8, 5) endeavours 
to prove that John, “the Lord’s Disciple,” had 
expressly indicated the first Ogdoad. St. John 
(according to him) wishing to describe how the 
Father produced the Universe, lays down first a 
Principle (apxfv twa), generated by God and 
called Novs, Yids and Movoyeyns, in whom the 
Father produced the Universe omepparikds. 
From this he says was produced the Adyos, and 
in him the whole substance of the Aeons, to 
which the Adyos afterwards gave form. Having 
to speak of the first origin of things John rightly 
begins his doctrine with the apx7%, i.e. the Tids 
and the Adyos (St. John i, 1). He first dis- 
tinguishes these three—God, the apx7, and the 
Adyos, and then joins them again together in One, 
in order to exhibit at once the emanation of the 
ids and the Adyos, and their oneness with each 
other and with the Father. For in the Father 
and from the Father is the apx7, in the apy and 

‘from the apxh is the Adyos. Well says he 
therefore ev apxfi tv 6 Adyos, for the Logos was 
in the Son; and 6 Adyos jv mpos Tdv Oedy, i.e. in 
the dpxfh (read év dpxf, instead of 4 dpxh) and 
Geds hv 6 Adyos rightly follows; for that which 
is born of God is God; obros jv ev dpxf mpds 
toy Ody" hereby he exhibits the order of emana- 
tion, maévta yap 8 avrovd éyevero, kad xwpls 
avtod éyévero ovd ey: for to all the Aeons after 
him is the Logos the Cause of their origin and 
form. But when he adds 4 yéyovey év aire 
wh éoriv, he intimated the Syzygy. For he 
says—LHverything came into existence through 
him, but the Zw7 in him. But that which is in 
him must be more nearly related to him than 
that which is through him, and being united to 
him through him produces fruit. And when he 
adds kal 7 (wh Fv 7d p&s Toy dvOpdmwy by 
naming the “Av@pwmos he by the like name with 
“AvOpwmos indicates also the "ExkAnola, in order 
by the likeness of the name to intimate also the 
communion of the Syzygy. For “Av@pwios 
and ’ExxAnota proceed from the union of Adyos 
and Zw4. But Zwh he calls the Light of Men, 
because they are enlightened by her, i.e. are by 
her formed and. manifested. The same is also 
said by Paul in those words, may yap 7d 
pavepovmevoy pas éorly. Because there the 
Zon has manifested and produced *Av@pwmos and 
°ExkAnota, she is called their “Light.” With 
these words then has John plainly indicated the 
Second Tetrad, Adyos and Zw, “AvOpwmros and 
*ExkAnola. And so he has also the First Tetrad. 
For in treating of the Swrhp, and saying that 
everything outside the Pleroma has been formed 
by Him he calls Him the fruit of the whole 
pleroma. He calls Him the light shining in the 
darkness, and not comprehended thereby, inas- 
much as He has given form to everything pro- 
duced by the suffering (of the Sophia), and yet 
remained unknown to her (the darkness). 
Further, he calls Him “Son” and “ Truth” and 
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Beside this fragment | “ Life” and Logos (or Word) made flesh, whose 


56a we have seen as it was, he says, His ddta 
as that of the Movoyerfs, and given Him by the 
Father, rAnpns xdpitos ad dAnOetas (John i. 14). 
In this way he clearly indicates the first Tetrad 


: 


also—arhp and Xdpis and Movoyeyhs and! — 


*AAnGea, And thus has John spoken of the First, 
Ogdoad, the Mother of all the Acons, consisting: 
of Tlarjp and Xdpis, Movoryerhs and ’AAHOea, 
Adyos and Zwh,”AvOpwmos and ’ExkAnota. 

It is possible that the other allegorical inter- 
pretations of Scripture given by Irenaeus in his 
ce. 3 and 8 are taken trom the same work of 
Ptolemaeus as the above fracment, But frony 
the little which we can with certainty trace 
back to Ptolemaeus no conclusion can be draw 
as to the nature of that work. It is only pro- 
bable, not certain, that like the writings of 
Heracleon, it was mainly exegetical in its cha- 
racter. Of more importance is it that the 
agreement of the fragment with the descriptiow 
given of the Gnostic doctrine in I. 1, 1, confirms 
the assumption that, in that description, Irenaeus 
had the Ptolemaic form of the Valentinian sys- 
tem really in view. For in both cases the doc- 
trine of Aeons is in complete agreement. But 
at the same time it is clearly proved that by the 
“scientiores ” (Haer. i, 12, 1) are not meant the 
whole party of Ptolemaeus, but only one branch. 
of it which, like those mentioned at I. 12, 3, 
would fain be more ‘knowing’ than the rest. 


A more exoterical character belongs to the — 


Epistle of Ptolemaeus to Flora. Its purpose is 
to impart instruction concerning the origin of the 
Mosaic Law. One may suppose that the lady to 
whom it is addressed had sought for instruction 
as to how the (Gnostic) view of two different: 
authors, one of the gospel the other of the law, 
could be brought into harmony with Christian 
Monotheism, The answer given by Ptolemaeus 
represents his own opinion as the right medium. 
between two opposing errors, one deriving the 
law from God the Father and the other from the 
devil (Marcion?). It cannot indeed come (so 
argues Ptolemaeus) from the perfect God and 
Father, being itself imperfect, needing that 
another should comeand fulfil it, and containing 
precepts discordant with the essence and the 
will of the Perfect God. Neither can we assign 
its origin to the unrighteous adversary, seeing 
it forbids unrighteousness, and a house or city 
divided against itself cannot, as the Lord saith, 
stand. This latter view were as impossible as 
that which would assign the creation of the 
world to the author of destruction, instead of 
the righteous and all evil-hating God. Both 
sides are in error, the one as not knowing the God 
of Righteousness, the other as ignorant of the 
Father of All, whom the only one who knew 
Him (Christ) has revealed at His advent. In 
opposition to both these errors Ptolemaeus 
promises to solve the question concerning the 
nature of the law and the lawgiver on the basis 
of the Redeemer’s own utterances, these alone 
shewing us the way to apprehend the truth 
(cap. 1). In the first place the whole of that 
complex of precepts contained in the Pentateuch 
did not proceed from one author. On the con- 
trary, the Redeemer’s own words suggest a 
threefold division—(1) Commandments given by 
God Himself through Moses; (2) Command- 
ments derived by Moses from his own specula- 
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‘tion; and (3) Commandments invented by the 
‘elders of the people. 


L This is proved partly by 
the words of Jesus, Matt. xix. 6 sqq., where he 
speaks of Moses having allowed what God for- 
bids in the matter of divorce on account of the 
people’s hardness of heart, and partly by refer- 
ence to Matt. xv. 4 sqq., where Jesus expressly 
opposes to the divine command to ‘Honour 
father and mother ” the human traditions (rapa- 
ddoes Tay avOpsrwv) which enjoined its trans- 
gression (c. 2). Of these three constituent 


' divisions, the first, consisting of Divine com- 


mandments, may again be subdivided into three 
parts. (a) The first of these consists of the 
purely moral precepts constituting the law in 
the strict, sense which the Redeemer came not 
to destroy but to fulfil; (6) the second are the 
ordinances which, being mingled with that 
which is worse and with unrighteousness, the 
Saviour has abrogated as contrary to His own 
nature; (c) the third part are the typical and 
symbolical ordinances which, passing over their 
application to things sensible and visible, the 
Redeemer has transferred to the spiritual and 
anseen. ‘The first and pure portion of the 
ordinances of the law is the Decalogue, which 
only needed to be fulfilled by the Saviour. The 
second portion, which is intermingled with un- 
righteousness, includes such ordinances as sanc- 
tion retaliation (Lev. xxiv. 20). It is a con- 
‘descension to human weakness, but in itself op- 
‘posed to the nature and goodness of the Father 
of All, though based on a certain necessity, as 
that of requiting murder with the punishment 
of death. The third, the typical and symbolical 
portion, has reference to sacrifices, circumcision, 
the Sabbath, fasting, the Passover, Azyms, and 
the like. For all these are but figures and 
symbols of the truth, which in their literal 
sense are done away, but in their spiritual are 


xetained, the things being altered, while the 


names remain. In the place of animal sacrifices 
and incense-offering the Saviour has enjoined 
sacrifices of praise and thanksgiving; instead of 
bodily circumcision the circumcision of the 
heart ; instead of the sabbatical rest an abstain- 
ing from bad works; instead of bodily fasting 
the spiritual fast which is interpreted as ab- 
stinence from all evil. Bodily fasting is indeed 
(he adds) also practised among our people, be- 
cause it may in some degree benefit the soul, if 
performed with reason (werd Adyov), not from 
mere imitation of an alien example, not for mere 
eustom’s sake, or because a certain day has been 
enjoined for the observance. At the same time 
it may serve to remind us of the true spiritual 
fast, and admonish us to steer with all our might 
to keep that, In like manner as Paul himself 
teaches (1 Cor, v. 7 sqq.), Passover and un- 
leavened bread are figures the one of Christ, the 
other of heart-purity (c. 3). 

The Saviour has then confirmed the first por- 
tion of God’s law (Matt. v. 22, 28, 34); for the 
second He has substituted other and opposing 
precepts (Matt. v. 39); the third, the symbolic 
portion, He has interpreted spiritually, and so 
put the truth itself in the place of the figure, 


The same things taught also His disciples and 
the Apostle St. Paul, who has shewn in one 


case how a precept is to be understood spiritually 
(namely in the words already referred to con- 
cerning the feast of the Passover and unleavened 
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bread), That portion of the law which is mixed 
with unrighteousness St. Paul designated (Eph. 
ii, 15) as toy vépoy trav évroAGy év ddypa01, 
which has been done away. Finally, the pure 
and unmixed portion he has in view when 
(Bom. vii. 12) he calls the law holy, the com- 
mandment holy and just and good (c. 4). 

Now at length Ptolemaeus turns to the 
question who the God is who was giver of the 
law. It cannot haye been the perfect God, as 
has been shewn already, neither can it have been 
the devil, a thought which it was not even 
lawful to utter, but a third one, the Demiurge 
and creator of this present world, who occupies 
a middle place between the other two, and has 
therefore received the name of the Midst (rijs 
peodrnros). The perfect God is good by nature, 
and indeed (according to St. Matt. xiv. 17) the 
only good; the adversary is bad, wicked, and 
unrighteous; he who stands in the midst, be- 
tween the two, is neither good nor bad nor un- 
righteous, but properly called ‘righteous,’ the 
Umpire and Prizegiver of his own righteous- 
ness. He is inferior to the perfect God because 
he is begotten and not unbegotten, as is that 
only One, but he is greater and more exalted 
than the adversary. Moreover, he is of a dif- 
ferent essence from both the others. The essence 
of the adversary is corruption and darkness, for 
he is hylic and multiform. The essence of the 
unbegotten Father is incorruption, and a one 
simple, uniform and self-existent Light. But 
the essence of the Demiurge is the product of a 
dirty Sivomis, he himself being an image of the 
better. The epistle concludes with an admoni- 
tion to Flora not to suffer herself to be disturbed 
in the conviction that along with the one apy? 
tév bdwv, the unbegotten, incorruptible and 
good, which is also confessed and believed in by 
us, the two other Natures had a co-existence, 
that of Corruption and that of the Midst, and 
this notwithstanding that they were not of the 
same essence (avouoovcr), though it be the 
nature of the good to bring forth that which is 
like to and consubstantial with Himself (7a 
buon abt Kab duootora). A full insight into 
this condition of things is held out to Flora as 
what she may look for in future times, and at 
the same time assurance is given her that she 
must be made partaker of the apostolic tradi- 
tion, which has also been transmitted to us, 
along with the injunction to judge of all words 
hy the rule of the Saviour’s doctrine (a£ioumévn 
Tis amooToAKKhs mapaddoews vy ek diadoxjs 
Kad Hels maperdepaper, mete Kal Tov Kavovioat 
mrdyras tows Abyous TH TOU Bwripos juav 
ddacKarla). [R. A. L.] 


PTOLEMAEUS (2), Oct. 19. A martyr at 
Rome, mentioned by Justin Martyr in his Second 
Apology. He suffered under the city prefect 
Urbicius, with Lucrus (14) and another un- 
known martyr. He converted a woman to the 
faith, and her husband in anger accused him 
of being a Christian (Just. Mart. Apol. ii. cap. 
2; Euseb. H. #. iv. 17; Dodwell, Dissert. Cy- 
prian, xi. 33); Ruinart, AA. Sinc. fixes the date 
of his martyrdom A.D. 166. Cf. the article on 
JusTINUS MARTYR, t. ili. p. 569. (G. T. S.J 


PTOLEMAEUS (8), Dec, 20. Soldier of 
Alexandria, and martyr there under Sabinus, in 
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the Decian persecution. He is mentioned by 
Dionysius Alexand. as quoted by Eusebius (H. L. 
vi. 41). (G. T. S.J 
PTOLEMAEUS (4), bishop of Thmuis in 
Egypt, but probably intruded (Le Quien, Or. 
Chr. ii. 540). He attended the Councils of 
Seleucia in 359 and Constantinople in 360, He 
was a partisan of Acacius of Caesarea [Aca- 
crus (2)], and is called MeAcriaydy twa by St. 
Athanasius (De Synod. § 12), as a follower of 
Meletius of Lycopolis [Mrtmrrus (2)]. (Baron, 
Annal. A.D, 359, lxix.; Tillem. vi. 469, 488; 
Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. iv. 333.) [J. Gj 


PTOLEMAEUS (5) (cvymanricds), ad- 
dressed by St. Nilus the ascetic (Zpp. i. nos. 1, 
2, 3, 8-21) upon the honour attached to the 
monastic life, (J. G.] 


PTOLEMAEUS (6), bishop of Bhinoco- 
rura, upon whose information to Timotheus 
patriarch of Alexandria the presbyter Alphaeus 
was degraded for embracing the Messalian 
heresy (Phot. Cod. 52; Le Quien, 0. C. ii. 543). 
Tillemont (viii. 536) thinks that the Timotheus 
here spoken of was Salofaciolus, {C. H.] 


PUBLIA, Oct. 9, deaconess and widow of 
Antioch, and confessor under Julian. She was 
mother of a certain John, presbyter of Antioch, 
whom some have taken to be John Chrysostom. 


She was head of a community of women who 


tormented Julian by chanting psalms, ridiculing 
the worship of idols. On one occasion he was so 
vexed by her audacity in thus bearding. him, 
that he ordered a soldier to strike her on the 
face. (Theodoret, H. Z, iii. 19.) (G. T. S.J 


PUBLICOLA, son of Melania [Mxna- 
NIA (1) Vol. III. p. 888], the only one remain- 
ing to her after the loss of two others, who 
from his station and fortune might have at- 


tained to senatorial rank, but of whom his: 


mother was anxious that he should renounce 
the world and live a monastic: life. However, 
he married Albina, daughter of Rufius Ceionius 
Albinus, and by her had a daughter, Melania. 
He died before a.p, 406, for in that year his 
widow was residing for atime at Nola in the 
house of Paulinus, together with her mother-in- 
Jaw, the elder Melania and others. (Paulinus, 
Ep, xxix. 8-11; Carm. xxi. 281-295.) 

He was probably possessed of property in 
Africa, near Arzuges, perhaps the name of the 
heathen native inhabitants of Arsura or Azzura, 
a place of unknown site in the province of Byza- 
cene in Africa, and wrote to St. Augustine to 
consult him as to his own conduct towards 
them and also on some other cases of conscience 
which troubled him (Moreelli, Afr. Chr. i. 84). 
Surrounded by heathens he found himself and 
the business transactions of his estate in contact 
frequently with them. I. In respect of oaths 
taken by them in the names of their deities: 
(@) respecting carriage of goods; (b) respecting 
care taken by them of agricultural produce be- 
longing to him ; (c) respecting passage through 
their territory. He was in doubt whether they 
who ‘relied on such oaths, whether taken to the 
owner or to the magistrate of the district, were 
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not polluted by receiving them, and not only so 
but also the goods in respect of which they were 
taken. Again, supposing that he knew by hear- 
say only of the oaths being taken, and the 
information should turn out to be untrue, 
would not the doubt untikit should be cleared 
up contaminate the object, and also its price, 
and make it unfit for him to meddle with : fol- 
lowing out the principle laid down by St. Paul, 
1 Cor. x. 28, what ought he to do in such a 
case? Ifa heathen should induce a Christian 
proprietor or magistrate, heathen or Christian, 
to swear that he will keep a promise, is the 
Christian polluted by such an oath, and in any 
case are the objects in question polluted: (d) 
If he sends a messenger to the Arauges, is he at 
liberty to take an oath from them, or does he 
pollute himself by so doing? II. As to Offer- 
ings. (a) May a Christian eat of produce out 
of which an idol-offering has been taken: (6) 
May he cut wood from an idol-grove- (¢) Going 
to market and buying meat, if a doubt crosses 
his mind as to its origin, does he commit sin by 
eating it: (d) Does doubt about the nature ot 
a good action involve the doer of it in sin: (¢) 
If a man says falsely that such or such food is 
idol sacrifice, and afterwards confesses his un 

truth, is a Christian justified in eating or selling 
it or making use of the price paid for it: Cf) 
Is he justified in eating such food in extreme 
necessity, in order to save his own life: (g) May 
he drink of a well, with which ‘any portion of 
idol-sacrifice has entered, or of a spring in a 
deserted temple not so tainted: (4) At a feast 
if a Christian have idol-meat set before him, 
and refuses to eat it, and afterwards in ignorance 
buys the same meat when exposed for sale, is he 
guilty of sin: @) May he buy vegetables from 
a temple-garden, or from a heathen priest : (@) 
Ought a Christian to bathe in places where 
idol-sacrifices are offered, especially on heathen 
festival-days, either at the same time as hea- 
thens, or in their absence: (#) Ought he to sit 
on the same bathing-seat (solium) on which 
heathens here sat on such occasions. III. Con- 
duct in general. (a) Is a man justified in 
killing another to prevent his killing him: @) 
Is he at liberty to surround his property with a 
wall, and thence defend it even to the killing of 
invaders ? 

On all these questions he begs Augustine to 
give him immediate and decided answers so as 
to leave no doubt concerning them, and quotes 
many scriptural passages and instances bearing 
on them. (Aug. Zp 46.) tet 

In his reply, St. Augustine, while expressing 
his great anxiety to calm his friend’s sensitive 
mind, expresses also his doubts as to his ability 
to do so. He points out (a) that a man who 
swears by false gods and breaks his promise is 
guilty of two faults, but that no one would 
blame him for keeping his promise: ©) he 
that makes use of the true promise of one who 
has sworn by false gods involves himself in no 
sin on that account. Not that his faith can be 
placed on a level with that of a Christian, but 
it is plainly a less evil to swear truly by a false 
god than untruly by the true one, for as the 
object of appeal is greater, so also is the perjury 
more heinous, It is a question therefore 
whether he who causes another to swear by false 
gods is not guilty of sin, a question which he 
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should consider more serious, but for the cases 
mentioned by Publicola of Isaac and Abimelech 
(Gen. xxyi. 31) and Laban.and Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 
53). The command also of our Lord about not 
swearing at all (Matt. v. 34, 36) seems to be 
directed mainly against perjury, from which, as 
a heinous. sin He wishes Christians to be as far 
removed as possible. As a Christian ought not 
to swear at all, so he ought not, to compel others 
to do so, though scripture nowhere forbids him 
to take an oath from another, for if so, there 
would be no such thing as peace, and not only 
produce guarded by heathens would be polluted, 
but every thing included in a treaty of peace 
with them. (c) To permit any produce from 
floor or press to be used to idols is plainly for- 
bidden to Christians, but there can be no reason 
against their using the general store to which it 
belongs, as water, even though some be taken 
for sacrifice. We do not scruple to breathe 
the air into which the smoke of sacrifice 
ascends, The point to be considered is to do 
nothing, nor be thought to do any thing in 
honour of false gods, and when temples or 
groves are overthrown, Christians ought not to 
use the stores, or the timber for themselves, but 
only for the service of God, as was the case 
with Jericho, and in other cases. As to meat 
offered to idols we have St. Paul’s rule. He 
who eats idol-meat in ignorance, sins not: so 
vegetables in general are a part of God’s crea- 
tion, but if offered to idols ought to be rejected. 
But if it be unlawful to eat a vegetable grown 
within a temple-enclosure, St. Paul would. have 
been precluded from eating any at Athens, 
which was wholly consecrated to Minerva. So 
also with water, unless any parts of an idol- 
sacrifice be thrown into it. We behold the sun 
and breathe the wind, though some offer sacri- 
fice to them both. Doubts concerning an idol- 
sacrifice, if it be proved not to be so, cannot 
cause sin, because every one is at liberty to 
correct falsehood, and turn it into truth. Todo 
a bad. deed which the doer thinks at the time to 
be good is asin of ignorance: (d) As to killing 
those who are endeavouring to kill us, the church 
thinks it wrong to do so, except in the case of 
soldiers, and bearing in mind Matt. v. 39. A 
man who builds a wall round his property is not 
guilty of murder if another man be struck from 
it, nor if his beast wound him. So St. Paul 
was justified in revealing the plot laid against 
him, and accepting the guard provided for him, 
If it were otherwise, no iron tools or ropes 
could be:used, lest: people should destroy them- 
selves with them; nor windows, lest they should 
throw themselves out: (¢) As to the case of 
the famishing Christian, if he knows food to be 
idol-meat, he does better to reject it, but if he 
does not know this, he may lawfully partake of 
it. The letter and its reply are not without 
importance, and though the former may appear 
over-scrupulous and even frivolous in its doubts, 
it is an instance of conscientious casuistry, in 
respect of the questions which must have arisen 
frequently in the minds of Christians living 
among heathens, and which to a feebler and 
over-sensitive mind presented difficulties which 
_ the clear judgment, strong common sense, and 
better informed mind of Augustine were able in 
most cases easily to solve. (Zp. 47.) 
[H. W. P.J 
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PUBLIUS (4), bishop of Athens in the 2nd 


century, and martyr in some persecution of that 
time. He was succeeded by Quadratus, who re- 
vived the faith of the Athenian Church, which 
had almost failed. Cf. Ep. of Dionysius of 
Corinth in Euseb. H. Z. iv. 23 [Dionysius (3)]. 
The exact date of Publius is a matter of doubt, 
and depends upon the identification of Quadratus. 
If Quadratus, bishop of Athens, were the apolo- 
gist mentioned by Euseb. (H. Z. iv. 3), he lived in 
the time of Hadrian, and Publius may have been 
the successor of Dionysius the Areopagite as 
bishop of Athens. This, however, is disputed by 
Valesius in his notes on Eusebius, though asserted 
by Jerome in his Catalog. (cf. Ruinart, AA. Sinc. 
praef, p. xxxv.). Valesius’s principal objection is 
this; Eusebius (iii. 37) says that Quadratus was 
distinguished for his prophetical gifts ; Dionysius 
on the other hand calls his Quadratus a bishop. 
But a bishop could also have been a prophet. 
Cf. the words of the Avdaxh tay 5ddeKa *Amo- 
orédrwy, ed. Bryennios, cap. 15. Upon this contro- 
versy see writers cited by Fabricius in his 
Biblioth. Gracca, t. vi. p. 194, when discussing 
Quadratus. (G. T. S.J 


PUBLIUS (@), the eighteenth bishop of 
Jerusalem, followed Cassianus as the third of the 
Gentile succession. The beginning of his episco- 
pate is placed in the 4th year of Marcus Aure- 
lius, A.D. 165. Two years of office are assigned: 
him by Eutychius (361) (Euseb. H. 2, v. 125; 
Epiphan, Haer. Ixvi. 20; Chron. Armen.). 

: [E. V.J 


PUBLIUS JULIUS. [Axti0s.] 
PUBLIUS, persecutor. [Pou110.] 


PUBLIUS (8), a. solitary, commemorated 
by Theodoret in his Religiosa Historia, cap. v. born 
at Zeugma, on the Hellespont, of a family of 
senatorial rank. His person was singularly 
handsome, and his mental endowments were 
equally remarkable. On his father’s death 
Publius sold all that he inherited from him, and 
distributed it to those in need, and built for 
himself a small hut on a high ground about 
seven miles from his native town, where he 
passed the remainder of his days. He devoted 
his whole time to psalmody, reading the Scrip- 
tures, and prayer, together with the labour 
necessary for his maintenance and the entertain- 
ment of strangers, and latterly for the govern- 
ment of his brotherhood. His reputation for 
sanctity gathered many about him whom he 
lodged in small huts contiguous to his own, but 
not under the same roof. Over these he exer- 
cised a very strict oversight, imposing on them 
a very severe rule of abstinence, and nightly 
prayer. After a while, on the advice of one of 
these fellow ascetics he erected a common house, 
or coenobium which they might occupy toge- 
ther, and each derive profit from the virtues of 
his companions, while all would be more imme- 
diately under his eye. At first all his fellow 
coenobites were Greeks. But the native Syrians 
having expressed a desire to join the society, he 
built another house for them, and between the 
two erected a church common to both, where 
each might attend mattins and evensong, sing- 
ing alternately in their own language. This 
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double coenobite establishment remained to 

Theodoret’s time, and he gives a record of its 

successive provosts. (Theod. Rel. Hist. c. v.) 
[E. V.] 


‘PUCH, a “comes,” residing at a township 
(“ villa”) about two miles from the monastery 
of Inderauuda (i.e. Inderwood, perh.=In Deira 
Wood), afterwards named Beverley, while John 
bishop of York, JOANNES (201) BEVERLACENSIS, 
was, living there in retirement (i.e. 718-721), 
and Berchthun was abbat, Puch becomes known 
to us from the following incident related by Bede 
(4H. E, vy. 4) in the words of Berchthun, who was 
Bede’s personal friend. Puch’s wife, suffering 
under an acute disorder, had been three weeks con- 
fined to her room when the bishop, upon Puch’s 
invitation, came from Inderauuda accompanied by 
the abbat, to consecrate a church close by, erected, 
as we should infer, by Puch himself. After the 
consecration the bishop was bent on returning to 
his monastery, but overcome by the entreaties 
of Puch and Berchthun remained at the villa to 
dine. One of his attendants carrying from ‘him 
some of the holy water which had been employed 
at the consecration to the sick lady for her to 
use both as a medicine and a lotion, she forth- 
with arose cured, and ministered to the guests 
during their repast. Folchard’s Life of St. John 
of Beverley places Puch’s villa at South Burton 
(Boll. Acta SS. Mai. ii. 170 B). An anonymous 
life of the same bishop seen and described by 
Leland (Collect, iii. 155, Hearne’s vol. iv. 100) 
also makes Puch possessed of a manor at South 
Burton, not far from Beverley, and further 
adds that his daughter Yolfrida became a nun 
at Beverley, where she died March 13, 742, and 
was buried, and that her father bestowed with 
her the manor of Walkington upon the monas- 
tery. The same statement occurs without re- 
ference to the source in Dugdale (vol. i. p. 170, 
ed. 1682), and in the modern edition of the 
Monasticon (ii. 127). South Burton (also called 
Bishop Burton) is a likely spot for Puch’s town- 
ship; it is two miles west of Beverley, and its 
antiquity is attested by three circumstances. 
Sepulchral tumuli abound in the neighbourhood, 
an ancient road of Roman date has been found to 
have run between the spot and Beverley 
(Oliver’s Beverley, pp. 5, 13); and two Roman 
tesselated pavements in two separate fields were 
discovered there about 1721, as narrated in 
Gent’s Beverley, 1733, p. 77. Kemble in his 
essay on The Names of Anglosaxons, p. 85 (in 
the volume Proceedings at Winchester, Sept. 
1845, of the Archaeological Institute of G. B. 
and I.), reckons Puch among the names of the 
Anglo-Saxon period allied to Cymric or Pictish 
roots, suggesting a not inconsiderable admixture 
of blood between the conquerors and the natives, 
instancing also the names of Pecthelm (Bed. 
v. 23), Padda (iv. 13), Oiddi (#b.), Pehtat (Cod. 
Dipl. 34) occurring in this dictionary. We 
may further remark that Puch survives nearly 
unaltered, both in the common Welsh name 
Pugh, and in that of Pook which occurs in 
Devonshire. (C. H.] 


PUDENS (1), a pro-consul of Africa, who 
favoured the Christians and discouraged perse- 
cution at the end of the 2nd century: (Tertull. 
Ad. Scap. 4; ‘Villem. iii, 127). (G. T. $.] 


- PULCHERIA 


~ PUDENS (2), a soldier, who guarded the 
martyr Perpetua and her companions. 
converted by them, and received a ring from 


He was — 


% 
4 
i 


Saturus bathed in his blood. A Pudens was com- _ 


memorated in the ancient Carthaginian calendar 
on April 29, with whom oufmartyr may have 
been identical (Passio SS. Perpetuae et Felicit, 
¢. vi.). (G. T. S.J 
PUDENS (8), a friend of Sidonius Apolli- 
naris, who addressed him (lib. vy. ep. 19) in 
reference to a crime committed by one of his 
serfs (Tillem. xvi. 206). [C. H.] 


PUDENTIANA. [Praxenis.] 


PUDENTIANUS, bishop of Cuicul (if that 
is its name, for none but oblique cases occur) in 
Numidia, between Sitifis and Milevum; recently 
made a bishop, and on that ground voting with 
the majority in Syn. Carth. sub Cyp. vii. de 
Bap. iii. sufly. 71. The city was a very fine one, 
as notices of it and its remains and numerous 
inscriptions indicate, It is called a “respublica” 
and a ‘‘colonia.” It had bishops till after the 
middle of the sixth century. Now Djemila. 


[E. W. B.] . 


-PULCHERIA (1), daughter of Theodosius 
I. She died in 385, aged six years. Gregory of 
Nyssa delivered an eloquent funeral oration over 
her [Grecorrus (15)] (Greg. Nyss. Opp t. ii. 
p. 946; Ceill. vi. 210). (G. T. S.J 


PULCHERIA (2), Sep. 10, daughter of 
the emperor <Arcadius and sister of Theo- 
dosius Il. She acted as guardian of the latter, 
and practically ruled the eastern empire for 
many years. Her secular history will be found 
in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, 
her religious history alone will therefore here 
be told. She must have been a precocious young 
person, as she was only two years older than her 
brother, whose education she superintended, 
having been born Jan, 19, 399. She was 
declared Augusta and Empress July 4, 414, and 
at once entrusted with the management of 
affairs. She was learned and vigorous, could 
speak and write Latin and Greek, personally 
investigated the affairs of state, directed much 
attention to religion, and brought up her brother 
in the strictest orthodoxy (Soz. H. E. ix. 1). 
She was a correspondent of St. Cyril during the 
Nestorian controversy, two letters are still 
extant addressed by him to her in the year 
430, requesting her assistance (see Mansi, iv. 
618-883), [Cyrit.] Twenty years later again 
she had along correspondence with pope Leo 
and his archdeacon Hilarius on the subject of 
Eutyches and the Monophysite heresy (see 
Mansi, tt, v. vi. vii.) [Leo (5) in t. iii. p. 657—- 
659; HiLarios(18)]. We possess also an epistle 
of hers addressed to the Palestinian monks in 
defence of the council of Chalcedon, and another 
to one Bessa, abbess of a convent at Jerusalem, 
on the same topic. Bishops and clergy from 
every part of the empire appealed to her and on 
every subject. Theodoret (Zp. 43) wrote to her 
in 445 about the taxation of his episcopal city 
of Cyrrhus; the clergy of Ephesus, in 448, con- 
cerning the episcopate of Bassianus. Pulcheria 
had in early life taken a vow of virginity in 
conjunction with her sisters, Arcadia and 
Marina. In 450 she was obliged to assume the 
government of the empire, and feeling herself 
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incompetent for the task married Marcian, an’| 


eminent general. She reigned till her death, 


Feb. 18, 453. During that period she convoked 
and assisted at the fourth general council of. 


Chalcedon, Her devotion to the culture of 
relics was very great. She transported to Con- 
stantinople the relics of St. Chrysostom with 
great pomp in 438, and those of the forty 
martyrs of Sebaste in 446 (Soz. H. H. ix. 2). 
(Forty Marryrs.] Ceill. vili. 471, 533, x. 20, 
67, 213-226 gives full details of her religious 
history. Suidas, s.v, Pulcheria, reports a horrible 
charge that was brought against her: it was 
almost certainly only the outcome of intense reli- 
gious hatred. Hefele’s Councils, Clark’s transla- 
tion, t. ili., gives the details of her action against 
Nestorius and Eutyches. {G. T. $.] 


PUPPIANUS. [FLorenrius (3).] 


PURPURIUS, bishop of Limata, or Liniata, 
a place of unknown site in Numidia, a trucu- 
lent ruffian, whose case is mentioned both by 
Optatus and Augustine as a sample of the leaders 
of the Donatist party. (Morcelli, Afr. Chr. i. 
205.) For some cause unknown he murdered 
his own nephews in the prison of Mileum, and 
when taxed with the crime made no attempt 
to deny it, but threatened to do the same by 
any one who stood in his way. (Opt. i. 
13; Aug. Brevic, Coll. iii. 15, 27; ¢. Guud. i. 
16, 17; c. Cresc. iii. 27, 30.) At what time 
this had taken place is not mentioned, but it was 
brought up against him by way of retort at the 
council of Cirta, A.D. 305, at which he taxed 
Secundus, bishop of Tigisis, the president, with 
tradition, a charge which Secundus endeavoured 
to evade, but which was pressed upon him with 
characteristic violence by Purpurius, who taunted 
him with cowardice and criminal leniency to- 
wards the bishops who were guilty of “ tradi- 
tion.” (Aug. c. Gaud. i. 37, 47; Lp. 43; 3, 6.) 
In order also to terrify Secundus, he threatened 
with the other bishops present to leaye him, 
and thus place him in the position of a heretic 
standing alone against the rest. (C. Cresc. iii. 
27,30.) But Purpurius was not only violent 
but dishonest. For the money distributed by 
Lucilla in bribes (A.D. 311), he had a share 
amounting to 100 folles [LuctLLA, Vol. Ill. 751). 
At some time not mentioned, but perhaps soon 
after A.D. 313, when Christian worship was 
made legal, and heathenism became unpopular, 
advantage appears to have been taken by some 
of the “baser sort ” of Christians to plunder the 
heathen temples, and among these Purpurius 
carried off some cups from the temple of Serapis, 
probably of Carthage. This theft was brought 
to light at the inquiry held by Zenophilus, s.p. 
320, at which also two letters written by Pur- 
purius were produced, one addressed to Silvanus, 
Donatist; bishop of Cirta, and intended to bring 
about a reconciliation with him, the other to 
the clergy and seniors of the same place, men- 
tioning that Mundinurius was aware of the 
cause of quarrel between himself and Silvanus, 
which no doubt came out of the bribery of 
Lucilla. But what the result of the inquiry 
was we know not, as the MS. is imperfect. 
(Mon. Vet. Don. iv. pp. 172, 173; ed. Oberthiir.) 
{Fertes (2), Vol. Il. p. 550; Munprvarius 
Donatism, Vol, I. p. 882.] (ED Wek a 
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PUSA, the name assigned to the fourth abbat 
of Medeshamstede (Mon. Angi. i. 346). Accord- 
ing to the Peterborough copy of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, Pusa was abbat in the days of 
Offa, succeeding abbat Beonna, and was a great 
friend of the king. The mention of him occurs 
under the year 778, which may therefore be 
regarded as the conjectural date; and in con- 
nexion with the confirmation of a grant made 
by the ealdorman Brorda, of the monastery 
called Wocingas, to Medeshamstede and its abbat 
Pusa (J. H.B. 335). The Black Book of Peter- 
borough however contains a charter which, 
whether genuine or not, is inconsistent with 
this story, and represents an earlier tradition. 
According to this (Kemble, C.D. No, 168) Pusa 
was abbat of Woking, in Surrey, and had a 
grant from King Offa at a place called Freoric- 
burna, which Kemble dates in 796, but which 
has no date of itsown. The Black Book contains 
likewise a privilege of pope Constantine (708— 
715) to abbat Hedda, in which certain rights 
are conferred on the abbeys of Woking and 
Bermundsey, both in Wessex, and both dedicated 
to St. Peter (Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 
276). These charters somehow found their way 
into the possession of the monks of Peter- 
borough, and were the foundation of the story 
that Hedda and Pusa were abbats there. The 
Peterborough annalist, and after him Hugo 
Candidus, the historian of Peterborough, used 
these to fill up a vacant space in the traditional 
history of the abbey; for there is no connexion 
historically between Woking or Bermondsey and 
Peterborough. Subsequent antiquaries have 
tried to identify Wocingas with Wicken, and 
Vermundesei with Wermington; but the char- 
ters place bothin Surrey. Pusa thus disappears 
from the Peterborough Fasti. The abbat who 
ruled at the time assigned to him was Bothwin, 
758-789; after whom came Beonna, 789-805. 
(Birch, Saawon Abbots, pp. 50,51; Haddan and 
Stubbs, Oowncils, iii. 462; and Kemble, C. D. n. 
156, 193, &c.) [S.J 


PUSILLUS, bishop of Lamasba (Lamasva) in 
Numidia, not far from Lambesae with which Fell 
confuses it apparently (Suffr. 75. Syn. Carth. 
sub Cyp. vii.). {E. W. B.] 


PUSINNA, ST., a virgin, in Champagne, in 
the 5th century. According to her Acta, as 
published by the Bollandists (April iii, 166 
sqq.), she was born in the Pertois, and, toge- 
ther with six sisters, also famed for their sanc- 
tity, was educated first by pious parents, and 
then by Eugenius, a priest. She received the 
yeil from Alpinus or Albinus, bishop of Chalons- 
sur-Marne, and after a life of good deeds, died, and 
was buried at Bansion, where her tomb became 
celebrated for miracles. In the year 860 her 
remains, or supposed remains, were translated 
to the nunnery at Hervordia (Herford), in West- 
phalia (ibid. p. 170, sqq.). Her day is April 23. 

[S. A. B.] | 


PUTTA, the sixth bishop of Rochester and 
first bishop of Hereford (Bede, H. Z. iv. 2, 5, 12). 
Bede describes him as a man “instructed in 
ecclesiastical discipline and contented with sim- 
plicity of life rather than strenuous in the 
affairs of the world;” and as especially skilled 
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in church music, which he had learned, after 
the Roman method, from the’ disciples of St. 
Gregory. He was ordained priest by Wilfrid 
whilst he was in Kent, before Theodore’s arrival 
(Edd. vy. Wilfr. c. 14). He was made bishop of 
Rochester by Theodore in the place of bishop 
Damian, after a long vacancy in the see, about 
669, and was present at the council of Hertford 
in the year 673 as “episcopus castelli Cantuari- 
orum quod dicitur Hrofescaestir.” In the year 
676 Ethelred of Mercia invaded Kent and sacked 
Rochester, whereupon Putta retired under the 
protection of the Mercian bishop Saxulf, taking 
no trouble about recovering his see or restoring 
the church of Rochester, but contenting himself 
with a church and a small estate, on which he 
resided continually, only occasionally leaving it 
to give instruction in the songs of the church, 
This new home of Putta is identified, although 
not by Bede himself, with Hereford, and Putta 
ranks as the first bishop of that see (ILH.B. 
621; W. Malmesb. G.P. iv. § 163). Although 
there is little direct authority for this, there 
does not seem much reason to question it, as 
probably the creation of the diocese of Hereford 
was, like that of the other new dioceses of 
Mercia, an immediate result of the measures 
taken by Theodore in 679 (Councils, &c., Haddan 
and Stubbs, iii. 130). Putta’s death is dated, 
on the very questionable evidence of a MS. of 
Florence of Worcester, in 688 (ALHLB. 538). 
His successor Tyrhtel attests a charter of 693 
(Kemble, C. D. No. 36). [s.] 


PUTUBASTES (Porvunares, TlovrovBaorns, 
MovrovB8drns), an Egyptian solitary in the time 
of Antony (Soz, iii. 14, vi, 30), [C. H.] 


PYNUPHIUS (Pinurivs), presbyter and 
governor of a large coenobium near Panephysis, 
in the east of Lower Egypt, in the 4th century, 
Finding the position he held ‘unfavourable to 
the cultivation of humility, he withdrew by 
stealth, and proceeded alone to the coenobium of 
Tabenna in Thebais, where his person but not 
his fame was unknown, and where having 
obtained admission as a novice he was set to the 
performance of the meanest offices. After three 
years, through a travelling monk of his former 
monastery, it was discovered who he was; he 
was at once treated with the utmost deference 
and induced to return. He fled again, and 
embarking for Palestine, where he believed 


his very name was unknown, was received in | 


the coenobium of Bethlehem, where Cassian 
then was. Here, too, some Egyptian monks 
discovered and brought him back. Cassian, on 
visiting Egypt, c, 390, called at. his monastery, 
and it was there with him that his twentieth 
conference, De Poenittentiae Fine, was held. 
(Cassian, Jnst. iv. 30-32, Collat. xx. 1; Tillem. 
xiv. 160, 165, 166.) [C. H.] 


PYRAMUS, said to have been one of the 
British bishops of York. Geoffrey tells us that 
he was king Arthur's chaplain, that he was 
appointed by Arthur to the see after the expul- 
sion of Sanxo, and that he restored the churches, 
etc., which had been destroyed (Hist. Brit. ix. 
8). The chroniclers of the Arthurian school 
repeat this, and there is:no other evidence. for 
the assertion. (J.'R.] 


QUADRAGESIMUS 


PYRRHUS, patriarch of Constantinople, 
succeeded his friend SeRarus at the end of 
A.D. 638, or beginning of A.D. 639. He had 
previously been abbat at Chrysopolis. He was, 
like his predecessor, a Monothelite. Soon after 
his consecration he convenéta synod in which 
he confirmed the Ecruwsis, (Mansi, x. 674, 1002, 
1014; Maximus, Disput. 194, in Migne, Patr. 
Gr. xci. 352.) He also wrote to pope Joannes 
in support of Monothelism, referring to the 
forgery purporting to be by MENNAs. (Max. Disp. 
181; Agatho, Epp. i. in Patr. Lat. lxxxvii. 
1205). He was a friend of Heraclius, who before. 
his death deposited large sums with him for the 
use of the empress Martina, in case her stepson 
ConsTantinvs III. should expel her from the 
palace. This money Constantine obliged him to 
give up. Theophanes accuses him and Martina 
of poisoning Constantine, on whose death 
Pyrrhus, to appease the people, swore on the 
true Cross that neither through him nor through 
any one else, should Constantine’s sons suffer 
any injury, but he was compelled by them to 
crown Consrantinos IV., the eldest. The people 
were still incensed against him, invaded the 
church, tore the altar cloth, and carried off the 
keys. Pyrrhus fearing further violence, entered 
the church the following night, and laid his 
omophorion on the altar with ‘the words, “I do 
not resign my bishopric, but I yield to the dis- 
believing people.” This happened in September 
or October, A.D. 641. Sheltered for a time in 
a pious woman’s house, he took a favourable 


| opportunity of escaping to Carthage, Pauius 


being appointed patriarch in his place. Pope 
Theodore while condemning the heresy of 
Pyrrhus, asserted that he should have been 


| canonically deposed. [Pavius(19).] Pyrrhus in 


Africa encountered Maximus (23) his successor 
as abbat, with whom, in July a.p. 645, he held 
his celebrated Disputation. He was convinced 
by his arguments, and going to Rome presented 
a libellus, in which he condemned 'the heretical 
opinions of himself and his predecessors, and was 
received into communion by the pope, ‘and 
treated as the legitimate patriarch, while on 
the other hand he was excommunicated. by 
Pautus. For the details of his reception see 
Martinus (8), Vol. TII. 856. The exarch Plato 
sent to Rome and induced Pyrrhus to go to 
Ravenna, where he was persuaded to recant his 
recantation. Pope Theodore then prondunced a 
sentence of excommunication against him with 
unusual solemnity. [Paunus.] Pyrrhus  re- 
turned to the East, and on the death of Paulus 
on December 26th, a.d. 654, managed to get 
himself reappointed Patriarch, but died between 
four and five months afterwards. (Lib. Pont., 
Vitae Martini et Theodori; Theophanes, 275, 


“276, 282, 283, 286; Nicephorus; Passio 8. 


Martini, in Patr. Lat. Ixxxvii. 117; Mansi, x. 
878; AA. SS. Aug. i. 78*.) FD] 


Q 


QUADRAGESIMUS, subdeacon of Buxen- 
tum, Gregory the Great’s authority for his 
account of the miraculous restoration of a dead 
man to life by a monk (Dial. iii. 17). [F. D.] 


a 


-but had abiding effects. 


QUADRATUS 
: ee een (1), proconsul. [PonycaRrus, 
1). : 


QUADRATUS (2), bishop of Athens, ap- 
parently contemporary with Dionysius of Corinth, 
who, writing not long after a.pD. 170 (Euseb. 
H. HE. iv. 23), tells how by the exertions of 
Quadratus, the church of Athens was revived 
from a low state into which it had fallen on the 
martyrdom of its bishop, PuBiius. St. Jerome 
identifies, but probably erroneously, this Qua- 
dratus of Athens with QuapRarus (3) the 
Apologist, q. ». [G. S.] 


QUADRATUS (8), the author of an apology 


“for the Christians, presented to the emperor 


Hadrian, who reigned a.p. 117-138. Eusebius 
(4. E. iv. 3) reports that the work was still in 
circulation in his time, and that he was himself 
acquainted with it. He quotes one sentence, 
which proves, as Eusebius observes, the great 
antiquity of the work. Quadratus remarks that 
the Saviour’s miracles were no transient wonders, 
Those who had been 
cured, or who had been raised from the dead, 
did not disappear, but remained, and that for a 
considerable time after the Saviour’s departure, 
so that some had even survived to the times of 
Quadratus himself. Accordingly Quadratus is 
called a disciple of the apostles by Eusebius in 
his Chronicle, under the eighth year of Hadrian 


-according to the Armenian, the tenth according 


to the Latin. 

St. Jerome twice (De Vir. Iilust. 19; Zp. 70, 
ad Magnum) identifies the apologist with Qua- 
dratus bishop of Athens, and states that the 
apology was presented on the occasion when 
Hadrian visited Athens and was initiated in 
the Eleusinian mysteries. But on chronological 
grounds we must reject this identification. For 
it is improbable that any one contemporary with 
subjects of our Lord’s miracles should survive 
to A.D, 170. We may doubt also whether the 
apologist resided at Athens. A writer against 
the Montanists (ap. Euseb. H. HZ. v. 17) contrasts 


‘the behaviour of the Montanist prophetesses 


with that of those who had been recognized in 


‘the church as prophets, such as the daughters 


of Philip, Ammia, and Quadratus. Eusebius 
evidently understood the reference to be to a 
Quadratus whom he speaks of (H. £. iii. 37) 


under the reign of Trajan, and who to all appear- 


ance is the same as the apologist. But since the 
author whom Eusebius quotes wrote in Asia 
Minor, it is likely that it was there Quadratus 
enjoyed the reputation of a prophet, as did the 
other. prophets referred to, who lived, the 
daughters of Philip in Hierapolis, and Ammia 


-in Philadelphia. 


The Apology of Quadratus seems to have sur- 
vived so late as the 6th century, for several 


' passages were quoted in the controversy between 


the monk Andrew and EusEBrus (86) (Photius, 
Cod. 162). (G. S.] 


QUARTILLOSIA, Feb. 24, a companion of 
St. Montanus and St. Lucius, African martyrs and 
disciples of St. Cyprian. The acts, as given in 
Ruinart, AA. Sinc. are marked by numerous 


- visions, like those narrated in the acts of Per- 


petua. 


[G. T. S.J 
_QUARTO-DECIMANI. In the Dictionary 


_ of Christian Antiquities, t. i. pp. 588-591, under 
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the head of Easter, will be found an account of 
the Quarto-decimans till the time of Epiphanius. 
In the 4th century the supporters of this view 
seem to have separated themselves into a dis- 
tinct party, as their baptism is allowed as valid 
by the seventh canon ofthe council of Laodicea, 
held some time between 343 and 381. (Cf. Mansi, 
t. ii, 563 sqq.) It continued to flourish in Pro- 
consular Asia and the neighbouring provinces in 
the 5th century, as we find Nestorius among the 
first acts of his episcopate, at Constantinople, in 
A.D, 428, fiercely assailing the Quarto-decimans 
of those parts. They had clergy of their own 
too, cf. Mansi, t. iv. 1358, where a Quarto- 
deciman priest is mentioned in the proceedings 
of the sixth session of the Council of Ephesus, 
by name Patricius, who was so illiterate that he 
could not write. Socrates JZ, ZF. vii. 29, cf. v. 
22, tells us that their church discipline was very 
strict, excluding from communion those who 
had sinned after baptism. At the close of the 
latter chapter Socrates informs us that the 
Novatians also had. divided into parties which 
refused communion to each other because of 
their diverse views about the time of Easter. 
Cf. the three volumes of Hefele’s Councils, trans. 
in Clark’s series, for a minute account of the 
Quarto-decimans especially t. 1, pp. 298-334, 
secs. 37 and 38. The ancient Irish church is 
sometimes called Quarto-deciman, but without 
any foundation. She retained the old Roman 
method of computing Easter practised prior to 
A.D. 460. She long refused to adopt the new 
Roman method invented by Victorius of Aqui- 
taine and revised and improved by Dionysius 
Exiguus, but she was no more Quarto-deciman 
than Rome was prior to that date, cf. Salmon, 
Introd. to N.T. pp. 303-315. [G. T. S.J 


QUARTUS, a Roman martyr, mentioned by 
Bede alone in his Martyrology, Aug. 6, as 
having suffered with pope Sixtus. The Roman 
Martyrology only mentions Felicissimus and 
Agapetius, together with four subdeacons, as the 
pope’s fellow martyrs. The name Quartus may 
be an explanation of an abbreviation, “ et cum 
eo d, iiii.” for the “cum eo diaconi quatuor” of 
St. Cyprian’s, Zpisé. xxx. (Cf. the note in 
Usuardi Mart. Aug. 6, Migne’s P. L. exxiv.) 

{G. T.S.] 

QUATUOR CORONATEI. See Dict. Christ. 
Antig. t. i. p. 461, for notice of the legend and 


liturgical use ; and SrrM1uM, STONE Masons oF, 
in this Dictionary. (G. T.S.] 


QUENBURGA (1), sister of Ine [CuEn- 
BURH]; (2) a nun [CoENBURGA]. 


QUENDRIDA, wife of Offa, king of Mercia 
(Haddan and Stubbs, ili. 469, note). [Cynr- 
THRITHA. ] C. H.) 


QUENTIN, ST. [(QuinTinUvs.] 


QUERTINUS, ex-praefectus in A.D. 602, 
requested Gregory the Great to use his influence 
to procure the appointment of Bonitus as pre- 
fect. Gregory declined, for the reasons he gave 
(Epp. xii. 27). [F. D.] 


QUICHELM. ([CvuicHELm.] 


QUICUNQUE VULT. © The title of the 
Psalmus Quicunque vult (or, sometimes, simply 
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the Psalmus Quicunque) has been commonly given 
for nearly 700 years to the document which, in 
its Latin form, begins with these words. It is 
almost needless to observe that it was usual in 
the medieval Church thus to designate the 
Psalms of Holy Scripture, and other Canticles, 
both scriptural and ecclesiastical; as e.g. the 
Maynificat or the Te Deum. The Quicunque 
wult has, for an equally long period, been also 
known as the Symbolum S. Athanasii. Other 
titles were occasionally applied to it in Gaul, the 
country where it seems to have been best known. 
Such were Fides 8S. Athanasii Episcopi, Hidet 
Catholicae 8. Athanasii Lapositio, S. Athanasii 
de Fide Sermo, 8S. Athanasit de Fide Libellus, 
Fidei Catholicae Sermo. The schoolmen, who 
were generally far keener as metaphysicians 
and theologians than as literary critics, for the 
most part assumed the authorship of Athanasius. 
But even between 1050 and 1450 some varieties 
occur. At the earlier of the dates just named, 
Gualdo of Corby is content to speak of it as 
ascribed to S. Athanasius (quem composuisse 
fertur B. Athanasius). Manuscripts of the 12th 
century assign it to pope Anastasius, as does also a 
Bodleian MS. of A.D. 1400. 

The association, however, of the Quicunque 
with the name of pope Anastasius I. or II. does 
not seem to have been seriously urged by many 
eritics of note. The earlier Anastasius died in 
A.D. 402 [Anastasius I.], and was not specially 
involved in any of the controversies connected 
with the Quicunque; the latter, who was pope 
in A.D. 496-8 [Anasrasius II.], is noticeable for 
his effort to promote peace between the Churches 
of the East and West. Now, although it is 
very possible to exaggerate the anti-Orientalism 
of this famous document, still it is hardly prob- 
able that it was the composition of an eccle- 
siastic, who was eminently bent on the restora- 
tion of friendly intercourse between Rome and 
Constantinople. The substitution of the name 
of Anastasius for that of Athanasius may have 
originated in the error of some copyist. 

The authorship of Athanasius, for the most 
part unchallenged from the sixth century to the 
period of the Reformation, was not at first 
assailed amidst the controversies connected with 
that event. Not only Roman Catholic theo- 
logians, as Cardinal Bona, Bellarmine, Petavius 
and others, but many of the Reformed—it must 
here suffice to name Luther and Rivet—accepted 
without hesitation what had become the tradi- 
tional theory. Nor can that theory be said to 
have been, even in our own day, thoroughly 
resigned. One of the most vigorous defenders of 
the Creed, the late Rev. J. S. Brewer, seemed 
rather inclined to uphold its Athanasian author- 
ship; and a similar tone is apparent in the 
Roman Catholic Hneyclopaedia of Drs. Wetzer 
and Welte. Athanasius is alleged to have com- 
posed it during his sojourn at Treves, and on 
the occasion of his visit to Rome to have pre- 
sented it to his friend and ally pope Julius. 

But the difficulties connected with this view 
are too grave and serious to warrant its being 
considered even a probable hypothesis. Atha- 
nasius is said by one of the most ardent students 
of his writings (J. H. Newman) “to have spent 
his long life in fighting for a theological term.” 
Is it probable that he would have composed a 
Psalm or Creed, call it which we will, in which 
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this term (éuoovc10s consubstantialis) finds no 
place? Again, how is it that good editions of 
that great doctor’s works do not comprise the 
Quicunque, that it is absent from nearly all MSS. 
of his writings, and that those which do contain 
it bear the heading “commenly attributed to 
St. Athanasius ”? It must be added that neither 
the panegyrist of Athanasius, St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, nor any early biographer, make any 
distinct reference to such a composition. Above 
all, why was it never appealed to in any of the 
controversies of the century subsequent to the 
death of the great bishop of Alexandria in 
A.D. 3732 Our Latin copies of the creed ex- 
hibit, on the whole, a very substantial uni- 
formity. But the same cannot be said of the 
Greek copies, and this is one of the arguments in 
favour of a Latin and not a Greek original (*). 
Indeed, the Greek copies donot look like the com- 
positions of men accustomed to write in that 
language. 

On the whole, then, the case for the Athana- 
sian authorship of the Quicunque must be re- 
garded as non-proven; we may almost venture 
to say disproven. Of course, if it could be 
proved, it would fix the date of the authorship 
as being necessarily prior to A.D. 373, and would 
impart to the creed whatsoever amount of 
authority is conferred by so great a name as 
that of Athanasius. If, however, with the great 
majority of critics, we regard this as an extreme 
aud untenable view, it must be added that almost 
similar language may be employed respecting 
another and entirely opposite hypothesis. 

We refer to the supposition that the Quicunque 
is a deliberate forgery, put forth through the 
influence of the emperor Charlemagne, and com- 
posed by divines who were numbered among his 
friends. The object of the forgery is suggested 
to have been a wish to deepen the breach between 
Eastern and Western Christendom, This theory 
is, we believe, entirely due to one divine of our 
own times, the Rev. E. 8. Ffoulkes. 

But not all the learning and ingenuity of this 
distinguished author, nor the deserved influence 
of his name, have sufficed to convince students 
of the problems connected with the Quicunque 
of the probability of such an origin. The one 
well-nigh unfailing mark of every forgery, which 
is made for the support of a political or eccle- 
siastical cause, is wanting to this document. 
That mark is the almost invariably undue pro- 
minence and definiteness, which is given to the 
point at issue. Now in the case before us the one 
topic, which would aggravate the dissension be- 
tween East and West, would be an assertion of 
what is commonly known as the double proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost. Such an assertion is 
indeed contained in the Quicunque. But it only 
occupies one single verse ; and though Constan- 
tinople might be inclined to repudiate that verse, 
still the doctrine is so stated that many Orientals 
have hesitated about the entire condemna- 
tion of a proposition so nearly approximating to 


® The evidence on this head is well and briefly given 
by Canon Lumby. ‘The History of the Creeds”’ (Cam- 
bridge, 1873), Chap. IV. with its Appendix. But to the 
present writer the one passage of St. Gregory’s pane- 
gyvic which is claimed as a reference to the Quicunque 
cannot be made to bear such an interpretation. How 
can that creed be called specially ‘‘a thoroughly royal 
and magnificent gift concerning the Holy Ghost” ? 


— 
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the language of St. John of Damascus. A forger 
would, in all human probability, have both ex- 
pressed the doctrine more emphatically, and 
would have enlarged upon it, as the Quicunque 
does enlarge upon the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. Moreover, the charge of forgery implicates 
the great names of Paulinus and of Alcuin. To 
suspect these men of complicity in such a pro- 
ceeding is to go against all that we know of 
their characters; and the letter of thanks from 
Alcuin to Paulinus on the subject of some such 
symbolic composition thanks its author for the 
condemnation of errors, to which the Quicunque 
does not contain the slightest allusion. We believe 
that we are right in stating that the author of 
this hypothesis has not succeeded in procuring a 
single ally.? 

Between these two extreme views, namely 
that of the Athanasian authorship in the 4th 
century, and of deliberate forgery at the com- 
mencement of the 9th century, there remains 
room for a considerable variety of opinion. The 
question of date, and even the question of 
authorship (when that of Athanasius has been 
resigned) might seem to be problems, which 
could be discussed without passion or prejudice. 
In some quarters this may be the case. Many 
sincere upholders of the main doctrines set forth 
in the Quicunque regard both the name and epoch 
of its author as problems of so subordinate a cha- 
racter as hardly to repay the trouble of investiga- 
tion, and a brilliant bystander describes the whole 
matter as infinitesimal, if the doctrine of the 
Incarnation be accepted.° But this is hardly 
perhaps the general view. The Quicunque cuts 
directly across two leading principles. All reli- 
gion, it has been said, must be either dogmatic 
or undogmatic, And, again, there either is, or 
there is not, such a thing as a responsibility of 
the intellect in matters of faith. The Quicunque, 
more trenchantly than either the Apostles’ creed 
or (in its present form) the Nicene creed, takes 
one side on both these problems. Those who, 
on the whole, sympathise with its tone, are 
naturally inclined to support the view, which 
assigns an early origin to this document. Those 
who are unsympathetic are attracted in an 
opposite direction. 

The present writer has no right, any more 
than some of those from whom he is inclined to 
differ, to claim immunity from prejudice. He 
can only state the considerations which lead 
him, though without wishing to dogmatise, to 
lean to the side of those who assign the com- 
position of the Quicunque vult to some time 
about the middle of the 5th or (at the latest) 


b For details of reply the reader is referred to Dr. 
Heurtley’s ‘Reasons for rejecting Mr. Ffoulkes’s 
Theory,” and to Mr. Ommaney’s earlier volume. See 
also Canon Maccoll’s volume (to which reference will be 
made further on), and chap. xxvii. in Dr. Swainson’s 
volume on the Creeds. 

© «The essence of the belief is the belief in the 
divinity of Christ. But accept that belief: think for a 
moment of all that it implies, and you must admit that 
your Christianity becomes dogmatic in the highest 
degree. Every view of history, every theory of our 
duty, must be radically transformed by contact with 
that stupendous mystery. Whether you accept or reject 
the special tenets of the Athanasian creed is an infini- 
tesimal trifle.” Freethinking and Plainspeaking, by 
Leslie Stephen (London, 1873). 
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about the middle of the 6th century. The 
argument, as in all such cases, must depend upon 
(1) external and (2) internal evidence. 

1. The external evidence is, it must be owned, 
far from copious and precise. For a time it 
seemed as if the question might be set at rest. 
This creed was copied into many Psalters; and 
in 1873 a Psalter known as that of Utrecht, 
containing a copy of it (possibly a copy which 
was known to Abp. Usher and to Waterland) 
was discovered in Holland. The Master of 
the Rolls (Lord Romilly) commissioned the 
Deputy Keeper of the Records (the late 
Sir T. Duffus Hardy) to prepare a report 
upon the subject; and that eminent and 
impartial critic gave it as his opinion that the 
MS. was of the 6th century.* This opinion for 
a time to many seemed conclusive, and in some 
quarters it is still accepted as such. But 
palaeographers of equal eminence have assigned 
the origin of the manuscript to a much later 
date; and consequently this evidence cannot be 
pressed. 

Nevertheless, though demonstrative proof may 
be lacking, there does remain a mass of testi- 
mony which to many looks like a strong probable 
evidence on behalf of an earlier date for the 
creed, i.e. as has been said between A.D. 450 and 
550: or rather perhaps between A.D. 450 and 
500. By 4.p. 700 and onward we have abun- 
dant manuscripts of it. Commentaries, numer- 
ous and varied, can be shown. Canons of local 
councils refer to it. Sermons use its phraseology. 
What similar case can be alleged? Twice only, 
we believe—and that in the later middle ages, 
when intercourse between countries had grown 
freer and literature more widely spread—did 
any writings, other than imperial laws or pro- 
ductions of oecumenical councils, attract com- 
mentators within the space of a single genera- 
tion, We refer to the Libri IV. Sententiarum 
of Peter Lombard, bishop of Paris, who died 
in 1164; and the Divina Commedia of Dante, 
who died in 1320, Peter Lombard’s famous 
book found a commentator (the first of a long 
series) in his disciple, Peter of Poitiers: and 
Dante’s wonderful poem brought out at least three 
commentators and public lecturers while many 
of its author’s friends and enemies were yet alive. 
But this is recorded by historians of literature 
as a great marvel, and neither of these composi- 
tions can be said to have given rise to a creed.* 

Let us glance at some illustrations of the pro- 
bable date of the Quicunque. There is the com- 
mentary upon it given by Waterland in his 
famous disquisition, and reproduced by Dr, 
Heurtley in his small volume De Fide ef Symbolo. 
Let it be granted that there is some lack of 


4 Qn this head may be consulted the Report by Sir 
T. D. Hardy: the Counter Report by other experts 
with a Preface by the late Dean Stanley and Sir T. D. 
Hardy’s Reply. Also the Church Quarterly Review tor 
April, 1876, and Mr. Ommaney’s Early History of the 
Athanasian Creed. 

e #.g. In the Roman Catholic Dictionary of Messrs. 
W. Addis and Thos. Arnold. Art. “Creed.” London, 
1884. 

f Drs. Wetzer and Welte give a list in their Encyclo- . 
paedia (sub voce Lombard) of the commentators on the 
Book of Sentences. For the case of Dante, Maffei may 
be consulted, Storia della Lett. Italiana (lib. i., cap. 4). 
Boccaccio took the lead. 
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definite evidence respecting the claim of author- 


ship for this commentary made on behalf of 


Venantius Fortunatus. Still there seems fair 
ground for supposing that it was written some- 
where about the date to which Waterland assigns 
it; namely a.D. 570. If we subtract from this 
date even so little as the thirty years usually 
allowed as the term of a generation, this would 
give us a time anterior to the middle of the 6th 
century. Then, again, there is the decree of the 
council of Autun. That council may have been 
held as late as 677. Its records, as they have 
come down to us, contain the following canon: 
“Si quis presbyter, diaconus, subdiaconus, vel 
elericus, symbolum, quod inspirante Sancto 
Spirita apostoli 


suerit, ab episcopo condemnetur.” 
genuineness of this canon can be disproved, the 
Quicunque is so thoroughly accepted in the 
Gaul of the latter part of the 7th century, that 
for the clergy not to know it by heart has 
become penal, Clearly then, it cannot in that 
case be a production of the 8th or of the 9th 
century. It could not have been completed by 
Hinemar about A.p. 870. 

Further, we are bound to take into account 
the large number of manuscripts, respecting 
some of which we have ‘the judgment of 
eminent palaeographers, such as Montfaucon 
and Muratori, that they are not later than the 
8th century. The theory which would assign 
the production of the Quicunque to the 8th or 
9th century involves the belief, that it at once 
sprang into notice in Western Christendom, and 
was everywhere deemed of such importance as 
to be copied into Psalters and Litanies. The 
_ theory which assigns it to some time within the 
hundred years between A.D. 450 and 500 (or at 
least 550) leaves time for a gradual recognition 
of its value, for its insertion into collections of 
authorised documents, for its sanction by local 
councils, for the appearance of its phraseology 
in sermons." To the present writer this view 
commends itself as possessing by far the larger 
share of probability. 

2. But this probability is greatly strengthened, 
when from the external we turn to the internal 
evidence. Of this or that document, for which 
a certain date is claimed, we are able to say: 
“Not such is the theology of the period, not 
such is the language of the period.” But 


& Labbe, Concilia, tom. iii. p. 1013 (Paris, 1714). The 
case against the canon of the Autun council may be 
seen in the works of Mr. Ffoulkes and of Canon Swain- 
son. [See list of books at the end of this article.] The 
counter-case has been set forth by Mr. Ommaney. The 
theory of Gieseler, that by jfidem sancti Athanasti is 
meant the Nicene creed, is little worthy of so eminent 
a man, and hardly needs refutation. No product of a 
General council was ever called or regarded as the creed 
of an individual. Gtieseler also stands alone in consider- 
ing Spain rather than Gaul as the birth-place of the 
Quicunque. 

4 On behalf of the earlier date may be named Vossius, 
Waterland, Antelmi, Ussher, Mr. Harvey, Bishop Harold 
Browne, Caspari, and Mr. Ommaney. The two volumes 
of the last-named writer form a perfect storehouse of 
evidence. Lists of testimonies, of commentaries ancient 
and modern and of manuscripts, will be found in Water- 
land’s Critical History. Additions to all three sources 
of information (especially in the matter of MSS.) have 
been made by Mr, Ommaney. 


tradiderunt, et fidem sancti 
Athanasii praesulis irreprehensibiliter non recen- 
Unless the 
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neither objection holds good against the supposi- 
tion, that the Quicungue belongs to the latter 
half of the 5th century. The supporters of this 
earlier date maintain that, in its general out- 
lines, it is sufficiently Athanasian to render it 
intelligible that it should haye been ascribed to 
Athanasius, although they admit that it betrays 
a closer resemblance still to the theology of 
Augustine, and (perhaps closest of all) to that 
of Vincent of Lerins. [Vincenrius Lrri- 
NENSIS. | 

Objections have been urged to the effect, that 
it is anti-Athanasian (a) in respect of its employ- 
ment of the term Persona, (6) in the expressions 
homo ex substantid matris, and (c) in its asser- 
tion of the double Procession of the Holy Spirit. 
Even if these objections can be substantiated, it 
would not militate against a Western’ author- 
ship of A.D. 450 or a.p. 500: and it would still 
remain Athanasian in its general doctrine con- 
cerning God the Holy Trinity, and the Incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Son. 

But can they be substantiated? The present 
writer thinks that they cannot. 

(a) That the Latin. doctors found a difficulty 
in adequately representing the Greek terms 
iméoracis and ovata is known to every student 
of the Arian controversy. It/is recognised by 
the Fathers, both Western and Oriental, as ¢.g. 
by St. Hilary of Poitiers (de Synodis), and by 
St. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxxi. 46), and 
referred to in modern compositions, as ¢.g. the 
Augsburg Confession, the works of Bull, Pear- 
son, Waterland, Newman’s Arians, and Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures.'. But the fact remains that, 
despite the danger of introducing an earthly 
sense of individuality, the Easterns had by the date 
even of the Second General Council fully acknow- 
ledged that Persona was the best term which 
the Latin-speaking races could employ in the 
enunciation of the Catholic faith concerning the 
Holy Trinity. (Cf. Armanasros, Vol. I. p. 198.] 
Its use has been untouched by the Reformation, 
as may be seen in the confessions of foreign 
Protestants, in the Anglican 39 Articles, and in 
the admission of Roman Catholic controver- 
sialists. Nor is there any evidence to show 
that Athanasius disapproved of it. 

(0) Materialism is a grave and abiding danger 
in connexion with religion, and one which ever 
calls for watchfulness. But it must not be for- 
gotten that there is such a thing as a false and 
dangerous anti-materialism, of which the Gnostic 
heresies were the earliest and most extravagant 
example. That matter was not in itself evil; 
that God made all things good; that every 
creature could be hallowed by the word of God and 
prayer ; such were the Scriptural tenets adduced 
by: the church against Gnosticism. Further, 
the orthodox doctors maintained that matter 
had been specially honoured by the Saviour of 
the world, in that He chose material substances 
to be the outward form of His sacraments; and, 
even more highly, in that He took to Himself a 
material body to be for ever united to His divine 
personality. That He took this body in utero 


i We subjoin the language of the Augsburg confes- 
sion: ‘Et nomine Personae utuntur eA significatione, 
qué usi sunt in hdc causa Scriptores Ecclesiastici, ut 
significent non partem aut qualitatem in alio, sed quod 
proprie subsistit.” (Art. I. De Deo.) 
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beatae Virginis, ex illius substantia (to employ 
the language of our second article), has ever 
been thought a fair and legitimate inference 
from the words of Holy Scripture, such as St. 
Matthew i. 20-23; St. Luke i. 30-38, 41-48; 
Galat. iv. 4, &c. Here, again, the Reformation 
has altered nothing. But how it can be sup- 
posed that St. Athanasius would have regarded 
such phraseology as materialising, is to the 
present writer simply perplexing. It would, 
he believes, be possible to adduce from his 
works a catena of passages which virtually con- 
tain, not only the statement on this head con- 
tained in the Quicungue, but also that embodied 
in our own articles. For brevity’s sake, a 
single passage only shall be set down. “For no 
one else is found in the Scriptures, except the 
common Saviour of all, the Word of God, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For this is He who pro- 
ceeded from a Virgin and appeared on earth as 
man, and who has a generation according to the 
flesh that is indescribable. For there is no one, 
who can name His father according to the flesh, 
inasmuch as His body is not from a man, but 
from a Virgin alone.” * 

(© Concerning the assertion of the double 
procession of the Holy Spirit it must be said, 
that however wrong it may have been to try 
_and force it upon the Orientals as part of a creed, 
there is not only a sense in which it embodies true 
doctrine, but that such sense is frequently found 
in patristic writings of the West and in at least, 
one utterance of a local council anterior to A.D, 
550. We refer to the creed appended to the 
canons of the first council of Toledo, held in 
A.D. 400, in which the Holy Spirit is described 
as the Paraclete, “‘ qui nec Pater sit, ipse nec Filius, 
sed « Patre Filioque procedens.” It is indeed 
possible that this document has been placed too 
early, but even in that case it is held to have 
been promulgated by a council held between 
those commonly reckoned as the first and the 
second of Toledo; de. between A.D. 400 and 531. 
The language of individual Western Fathers, and 
the admission of even St. John of Damascus that 
there must be a sense in which the Holy Spirit 
is the “Spirit of the Son” (Galat. iv. 6) need 
not be dwelt upon here, inasmuch as they will 
hardly be disputed, But against the assertion 
that the language of the Quicunque on the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit can rightly be termed 
anti-Athanasian, we must refer to page 124 in 
the article on the Hoty Guost in Vol. III. of 
this Dictionary, where the statements of St. 
Athanasius are analysed, and the just remark 
appended, “It is impossible not to see in these 
statements another approach to the Western 
doctrine of the Procession.” 

Evidence for the date of documents is to be 
sought not only in what they contain, but also 
in what they do not contain. Here, again, there 
appears to those, who believe in the early date 


K “ANAG yap ovdeis GAXos ev Tals ypadals edpicKerat, 
TAHY TOD KOWOD mavTwY Zwrhpos, TD Ocod Adyov rod 
Kvpiov nyav “Incod Xpirrov. Otros ydp éorw 6 éx 
Taphevov Tpoed\Oov Kat avOpwmos emt yas ayels, Kar 
adinynrov éxwv Thy Kard cdpKa yevedv. Od yap éorw 
‘bs SUvarat Tov Kata odpKka Tmatépa TodTov Agyetv, ovK 
Tos TOU cdparos airod é& dvSpds, GAN? eK map0évov 
‘#ovms. De Incarnatione Verbi, cap. xxxvii. Compare 
also the proper preface for Christmastide in our present 
‘Office for Holy Communion. 
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of the Quicunque, a large amount of probable’ 
evidence in favour of their view. No one, for 
instance, doubts that this creed, or psalm, contains 
protests against the heresies of Arius and of 
Apollinaris. It gives us something which the 
Apostles’ creed and the Nicene creed do not 
give us: namely, a more distinct assertion of 
the unity of the threefold Personality of the 
Godhead ; and, so to speak, a separate treatment 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation. Doubtless 
they in turn have each some precious truth. 
The Apostles’ creed, in its present form, alone 
expresses a distinct belief in the communion of 
saints; the Nicene creed is possibly the most 
clear of all respecting the Principatus Patris. 
But the scholastic form into which the proposi- 
tions are cast in this creed has also special merits 
of its own,! : 

Theologians, from Waterland down to bishop 
Harold Browne and Dr. Pusey, have been greatly 
struck with what it does not contain, The 
prominent heresy in the days of Charlemagne 
was that known as Adoptionism; but against 
Adoptionism we have here no protest. At an 
earlier date, apparently about a.p. 616, the 
heresy of the Monothelites (which archbishop 
Trench calls “a struggle for life and death’) 
may be said to have assumed its shape. The 
Quicunque vult is silent concerning it. Nay, 
it is far from pronounced on the earlier errors of 
Nestorius and of Eutyches. Why? Is the an- 
swer of Dr. Pusey too emphatic? “Its language 
fixes it as belonging to the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury. It is inconceivable that so accurate a 
writer would not have used more definite lan- 
guage on the Nestorian and Kutychian heresies, 
had he lived after their rise.” ™ 

It is right to specify the originality of the 
Latin as distinct from the Greek form, and the 
first rise of the creed being in Gaul, as points on 
which an almost unbroken unanimity may now 
be said to prevail. 

Bp. H. Browne gives the following as the 
probable dates of the reception of this creed in 
various parts of Hurope: in “Gaul as early as 
A.D. 550; Spain 630; Germany 787; England 
800; Italy 880; Rome 980.” It is remarkable 
that the Sarum Breviary contemplates the daily 
recitation of the Quicunque at Prime. The 
Roman (at the same hour) requires its recitation 
‘on Sundays only, and then only when. the 
dominical office is used, There are exceptions 
even to this rule. It isto %e omitted on Sun- 
days falling within the Octaves of Christmas, 


1 «Tt is a very remarkable fact, that every missionary 
Bishop in Convocation insisted on the value of the 
Athanasian creed even in the case of neophytes. Bishop 
Claughton found it useful among the natives of Ceylon, 
Bishop Macdougall among his Chinese converts in 
Borneo, and the Bishop of Lichfield among the Maories 
of New Zealand. The late Bishop Cotton, too, having 
gone to India with some prejudices against the use of 
the Athanasian creed, found it so valuable as an antidote 
against the various forms of Oriental theosophy that he 
became one of the most earnest advocates for its use in 
congregational worship.” “The Damnatory Clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed,” by the Rey. Malcolm Maccoll 
(London, 1872). P. 25. 

m Letter to Dr. Liddon on the Clause ** And the Son” 
(Oxford, 1876). Pp. 51. 

Dr. Pusey refers to Waterland’s Critical History, 
chap. vii., which states the same thing in a more detailed 
manner. 
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the Epiphany, the Ascension, and Corpus Christi, 


also upon Easter Sunday and Whit Sunday. The. 


rule concerning the use of the dominical office 
also excludes it on a Sunday when a saint’s day 
is observed. As it is followed by the Apostles’ 
creed in this office, it seems to be treated more 
as a psalm than as a creed. If, however, the 
Breviary Offices are employed by our Roman 
Catholic fellow Christians in domestic worship 
(as one of their highest dignitaries in England 
is said to desire) the Quicunque will be heard by 
some Roman Catholics more often than by Angli- 
cans, who at most hear it only once a month. 

The Quicunque (though usually, we believe, 
with some modification of the clause respecting 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost)? has obtained 
a certain amount of reception in the Eastern 
Church. A deceased theologian,° who had en- 
joyed special opportunities of examining the 
question, states: 1. That it is printed in a kind 
of Appendix to the Horologium and therein 
stated to be “consonant with the doctrine of the 
orthodox church.” 2. That in the Suvows fepa, 
an abbreviation of the Hours, it is described as 
“useful to each Christian.” 3. That Macarius, 
a Russian divine of repute, places the Athanasian 
creed among “the expositions of the faith, 
which though not examined and expressly ap- 
proved by the Councils, are yet received by the 
whole Catholic church.” 

Here, for the present, must rest our epitome 
of the case on behalf of the earlier date assigned 
to Quicunqgue vult being the more correct one, 
It is by no means impossible but that still more 
definite evidence may one day be forthcoming. 
Undoubtedly, it does deserve consideration whe- 
ther those who believe in the value and useful- 
ness of this psalm, or creed, may be uncon- 
sciously biassed in their interpretation of the 
evidence. !But this is a consideration which does 
not tell in one direction only. Enthusiastic 
admirers, such as Martin Luther or John Keble,? 
may be regarded as prejudiced. Can it be sup- 
posed that bishop Jeremy Taylor and archbishop 
Tillotson would be utterly unprejudiced ? 
Those, who value it most, regard the (so-called) 
damnatory clauses as simply a charitable warn- 
ing against wilful resignation of known truth, 
against the notion that man is not respon- 
sible for use of the intellect. (Gal. i. 8, 10; 
1 St. John 9-11; St. Jude 3, 20; cf. also St. 
Mark xvi. 17, a passage not to be rejected hastily, 
as may be seen by Dr. Salmon’s support of Dean 


n Oriental divines are believed, for the most part, to 
be satisfied if the preposition & (in the clause & Patre et 
Filio) is in Greek versions rendered by avo as it fairly 
may be. They object to éx, as it seems to them (how- 
ever mistakenly) to deny the udm apxy of the Godhead 
enshrined in the Eternal Father, Who is, in the language 
of Western Theologians, confessed to be the Fons et 
Origo Deitatis. 

© Rev. George Williams, cited by Dr. Pusey in Ser- 
mon on ‘‘ The Responsibility of Intellect.” (Appendix 
p. 82.) ‘ 

P Luther doubted “ whether anything more important 
and glorious (etwas Wichtigeres und Herrlicheres) had 
been written since the time of the Apostles.” (Werke, 
ed. Walch, vi. 2315) cited in Schaff’s History of the 
Creeds of Christendom,” p. 41 (London, 1877). Keble’s 
Sonnet in the Lyra Apostolica is well known. The 
writer does not intend any allusion to living critics of 
the question at issue. 
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Burgon’s defence of its genuineness.) They do 
not suppose it to refer to any who have: not 
received the faith, or whose non-admission of it 
from hereditary teaching, or any like cause) is 
involuntary and free from deliberate purpose. 

Literature. The following are leading writers = 
Vossius de tribus Symbolis~1642 [he assigns the 
Quicunque to A.D. 600]; Archbishop Usher 1647 
[fixes on A.D. 447]; Quesnel, a.D. 1675 [assigns 
it to Vigilius Tapsensis, A.D. 484]; Dr. Cave- 
1683 [follows Quesnel, as do Dupin and Pagi a 
little later ; also Natalis Alexander in 1714, and 
Bingham in 1716]; Antelmi, 1693 [Vincent of 
Lerins before 450]; Muratori 1698 [Venantius 
Fortunatus in A.D. 570]; Bingham. For fuller 
information the reader is referred to what still 
remains the classical treatise on the subject, the 
Critical History of the Athanasian -Creed, by 
Daniel Waterland, D.D., Cambridge 1724. Among 
more recent publications may be named Essays 
in the Contemporary Review of August and 
November 1870, by Dean Stanley (reprinted 
separately), the Literary History of the Nicene 
and Apostles’ Creed, and that commonly called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius, by Canon Swainson, 
D.D., London 1875, the History of the Creeds 
by Canon Lumby, D.D. Cambridge. [These. 
two present the ablest case for the later date of 
the Quicunque. Dr. Swainson assigns it to 
Hincmar, A.D. 700.] The essay by Mr. Ffoulkes 
has been already noticed. 

On the other side are Mr. Harvey’s “ The His- 
tory and Theology of the Three Creeds,” London, 
1854, the reply to Dean Stanley by Mr. Brewer 
(“The Athanasian Creed vindicated,” London, 
1871), and the replies to Mr. Ffoulkes by Dr. 
Heurtley and Mr. Ommaney. The last-named 
writer’s “ The Athanasian Creed ” and “ The Early 
History of the Athanasian Creed ” (London 1875 
and 1880), deserve the very fullest recognition. 
It is worthy of notice that Dr, Caspari," acknow- 
ledged on all hands as a competent specialist, is 
inclined to trace this creed to the fifth century, 
or at least to some time between 450 and 600. 
(Letter to Dr, Schaff, cited in Schaff’s History of 
the Creeds.) This “ indefatigable investigator,” 
as Dr, Schaff calls him, will publish in due 
time some of the evidence on which his infe- 
rences are based. [J. G. C.] 


QUIETUS. [African] bishop at Syn. 4, 
Carth. sub Cyp. de Basilide (a.p. 254), Cyp. Ep. 
67. He may be the same as the Mauretanian 
bishop, Quietus of Buruc (? Burca, Ptol. not 
mentioned apparently in inscriptions), whose 
speech is twenty-seventh in Sentt. Epp. at Syn. 


4 On this point the reader may be referred to the work 
of Canon Maccoll already cited in a note, and to Dr. 
Pusey’s discourse on Responsibility of the Intellect in 
Matters of Faith (Oxford, 1873). One, who is probably 
the most learned of living Scotch Presbyterian Divines 
says of this sermon, in reference to such responsibility = 
«* Perhaps it has never been better expounded and 
enforced.” Professor Flint, D.D., Theism, p. 337; Hdin- 
burgh, 1877. Dean Burgon’s work on the passage in. 
St. Mark is well known. Dr. Salmon’s judgment may 
be seen in his Introduction to the New Testament 
(London, 1885). Lect. rx. sub jin. 

r Dr. Caspari is Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Norway. He published at Christiania (vol. i. in 
1866, vol. ii. in 1869, vol. iii. in 1875): ** Ungedurchte, 
unbeachtete und wenig beachtete Quellen zur Geschichte 
des Tauf-Symbols und der Glaubens-Regel.”” 


 QUILLIANUS 
Carth. vii. sub Cyp, de Bap. 3, A.D. 256. 
(Through misreading the name as Quintus, Mor- 
celli confounds him (there is no var. lec.) with 


the bishop Quintus to whom Zp. 71 is addressed.) 
[E. W. B.] 


QUILLIANUS, bishop. [Cri1an.] 


QUINIDIUS, ST., bishop of Vaison, c. 573- 
578. There is a life of him, with miracles, and 
a commentary by Bolland. (Acta SS. 15 Feb. ii. 
829; Gall. Chr. i. 923). [c. H.] 


QUINTA, martyr at Alexandria by stoning. 
Mentioned by Dionysius Alexand. in his epistle to 
Fabius of Antioch (Euseb. H. Z. vi.41). [G, T. S.] 


QUINTIANUS (3), Christian (? Carthaginian 
refugee) at Rome, a.p. 250, [Macarius (20)] 
(Cyp. Ep. 22). [E. W. B.] 

QUINTIANUS (2), bishop of Gaza, an 
Arian intruder into the see of the orthodox 
Asclepas, deposed by the Eusebians at Antioch 
(Soz. H. £. iii. 8,12; Theod. H. Z. ii. 8). He 
attended the council of Sardica in 347, and was 
one of the seceders to Philippopolis (Labbe, ii. 
711). The orthodox bishops thereupon denounced 
Quintianus, together with Basil of Ancyra and 
Gregory of Alexandria, as “‘ wolves,” who were 
unworthy of the name of Christians, with whom 
it was unlawful to hold communion, or even 
to receive letters from them (Theod. w.s. ; Hilar. 
Fragm. ii. tom. ii, p. 628; Fragm. iv. p. 665; 
Athanas. Apolog, ii. p. 766; Le Quien, Or. 
Christ. iii. 606). LE. V.] 


QUINTIANUS (38), priest of Badesila, a 
place which Morcelli, with much probability, 
regards as identical with Vegesela in Numidia, 
who had allowed to be read in his church some 
non-canonical writings put forth by heretics and 
Manicheans, contrary to an express decree of 
the council of Carthage, a.D. 397 (Can. 47, 
Bruns, i. p. 133). The see of Vegesela was then 
vacant by the deposition of the late occupant, 
and Aurelius, bishop probably of Macomadia 
(Moreelli, iii. 12), who was administering the 
diocese, refused to communicate with him until 
the matter had been thoroughly investigated, 
which he proposed to do on Christmas-day at 
the place itself. A short time before that day 
Quintianus wrote to Augustine a letter which 
was received by him the day or next day but 
one previous to it. The letter appears to have 
embraced three subjects: 1. A request to 
Augustine to interfere in the matter, and to 
write to the people of the place on his behalf; 
and expressing his fear lest they should be dis- 
turbed in their minds by the visit of Aurelius. 
In his reply, though expressing the utmost 
kindness towards Quintianus and assuring him 
that he had taken care that the matter should 
be laid duly before Aurelius, Augustine de- 
clined altogether to take any part in the matter 
at present, as being entirely beyond his province 
fo to do. He exhorted him to be patient, as 
there could be no doubt that it had been post- 
poned only from pressure of necessary business. 
But he did not scruple privately to blame him 
_ for troubling the church by what he had al- 
lowed to be done. ii. Quintianus also requested 
4 Augustine not to receive into his monastery at 
Hippo Privatianus, probably the reader in ques- 
tion, who had left his post and sought admission 
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there, and founded his objection on a decree of 
the same council (Can. 21). Augustine points 
out (1) that the decree is directed not against 
laymen but against clerical persons, and that it 
made no mention of monasteries, though he does 
not suppose them to be excluded. (2) That 
the respect which Quintianus paid to the council 
in this matter is hardly consistent with his 
neglect of it inthe other. (3) As a matter of 
fact Privatianus had not been admitted, but the 
matter was left to the decision of Aurelius. (4) 
That he cannot understand how any one can 
properly be regarded as a reader, who has read 
only once, and then only non-canonical writings. 
How can he be called a reader of the church 
who reads what the church does not appoint ? 
iii. As to the people of Vegesela, they cannot be 
compelled to receive a bishop degraded by the 
council. No one can be more culpable than he 
who seeks to recover by secular force an office 
of which the church has deprived him (Aug. 
Ep. 64). The view of Morcelli seems to bring 
the various topics of the letter into consistency 
with each other, but Tillemont does not regard: 
Badesila as identical with Vegesela, and thinks 
that, of the two places of the same name, this 
was in Byzacene, not in Numidia, of which 
Aurelius was certainly not at this time primate. 
(Till. vol. xiii. 137, p. 362.) [H. W. P.] 


QUINTIANUS (4), father of pope Leo I. g.v, 
QUINTIANUS (5), ST., second bishop of 


Rodez, between St. Amantius and St. Dalmatius 
(A.D, 506-515), and afterwards fifteenth of Cler- 
mont, between Apollinaris and St. Gallus I. (cire. 
A.D. 520-527), was born in Africa, and was the 
nephew of a bishop Faustus, probably either of 
Castra Seberianensium [Faustus 9], or of Buronia 
[Faustus 8]. Like the Gallic clergy generally 
he favoured the orthodox Franks in their struggle 
for the mastery of Gaul, and was forced to fly 
from the violence of the Goths, who were then 
dominant at Rodez. He took refuge at Clermont, 
where the bishop Eufrasius provided him with 
the means of subsistence. On Eufrasius’s death 
the people elected him as his successor, but he 
was half cajoled, half forced into relinquishing 
the office to Apollinaris, a son of Sidonius 
Apollinaris. However, upon the usurper’s death 
three or four months later, king Theoderic, who 
recognised a debt of gratitude for his sufferings 
in the Frankish cause, raised him to the see of 
Clermont. Here, as at Rodez, his episcopate 
was a troubled one. Private foes harassed him 
on the one hand, while a devastating army of 
king Theoderic overran his diocese. He died in 
527, at a great age, and was buried in the church 
of St. Stephen. His day of commemoration is 
Noy. 10. Gregory of Tours held him in special} 
reverence, and the details of his account of him 
give curious glimpses of the French church at 
that time. (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. ii. 36 ; iii. 
2,12, 135 iv. 5,35; Vitae Patr. iv. 1-5; vi. 
3; Gall. Christ. i. 198 ; ii. 236.) [S. A. B.] 
QUINTIANUS (6), bishop in the Byzacene. 
The priest Adeodatus complained to Gregory the 
Great that Quintianus had taken advantage of 
his two months’ absence from his church caused 
by illness, to ordain another priest in his stead. 
Gregory in A.D. 593 directed the primate 
of the province to inquire into the matter (pp. 
iv. 13). {F. D.] 
2M 
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QUINTILIANUS (4), proconsul of Asia, 


under whom Pionius suffered. His full name 
was Julius Proculus Quintilianus. Several pro- 
consuls called Proculus ruled Asia in the second 
century (cf. Waddington, Fastes des Prov. Asiat.) 
as In A.D. 103, 112, and under Antoninus Pius, 
(AA. SS. Boll. Feb. i. 45). [Prontvs.] 

[G. T. S.] 


QUINTILIANUS (2), brother of ExupEr- 
ANTIUS (q.v.), invited by Jerome to come with his 
brother to stay at Bethlehem (Jerome, Zp. 145, 
ed. Vall.). [W. H. F.] 


QUINTILIANUS (8) a bishop, but of 
what see does not appear, to whom St. Augus- 
tine wrote, A.D. 425, commending to his good 
offices Galla, a widow, and her daughter Sim- 
pliciola. (Aug. Zp. 212.) (LH. W. P.] 


QUINTILLA anp THE QUINTILLIANL 
Following on his article on the Montanists 
(Haer. 48), Epiphanius has an article (Haer. 49) 
on a sect to which he gives the alternative 
names of Quintilliani, Pepuziani, or Priscilliani ; 
but he gives no sign that he had any real know- 
ledge of the sect which he describes, or of any 
features distinguishing it from other forms of 
the Phrygian heresy. It is on the Quintilliani 
that Epiphanius, after some hesitation, decides 
(p. 417) to fix the story referred to in the 
article Monranus (Vol. IIL. p. 960, etc.), that the 
sacrifice of an infant and the partaking of its 
flesh formed part of the mysteries of the sect. 
Epiphanius derives the name Quintilliani from a 
supposed Montanist prophetess named Quintilla ; 
but in asserting the existence of this woman 
(concerning whom, indeed, he speaks very doubt- 
fully) he stands alone; all other authorities 
mentioning only two Montanist prophetesses, 
Maximilla and Prisca, or Priscilla. 

Tertullian in the first chapter of his treatise 
on Baptism speaks of a female teacher, a viper 
‘de Caiana haeresi,” who opposed that rite ; and 
according to several editions, in the end of 
the chapter, he gives her the name Quintilla. 
But the editio princeps, which Oehler follows, 
instead of ‘ita Quintilla,” reads merely “ itaque 
illa.” [G. 8] 


QUINTINUS (QuEntrN), ST., and martyr, 
said to have suffered in the Vermandois, in the time 
of Diocletian, cire. A.D. 287. His Acta, published 
by Surius (Oct. 31), are not included in Ruinart’s 
Acta Sincera, and the critics assign them to the 
early years of the 7th century (Hist: Litt. de la 
France, iii. 500 ;- Ceillier, iii. 100). Though his 
cult was firmly established, anda church dedicated 
to him was in existence in the time of Grégory of 
Tours (De Glor. Mart. \xxiii.), yet the position of 
his tomb was forgotten until about the year 641 
St. Eligius rediscovered the remains, or supposed 
remains, and moved them again (Audoenus, Vita 
S. Hligii, ii. 6, Patr. Lat. xxxvii. 515). In 881 
they had to be carried to Laon to escape the devas- 
tations of the Northmen, but were brought back 
again after a few years, and from this time the 
town came to be called after him—St. Quentin. 
For his cult in later times, see Baillet, Vies des 
_ Saints, Oct. 31, and for the history of the city 

and church, La Fons, Hist. de Saint-Quentin. 

. [S. A. B.] 
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QUIRICUS 

QUINTUS (1), a Phrygian, who in the 
beginning of the persecution at Smyrna in which 
Polycarp afterwards suffered, of his own accord 
presented himself to the tribunal, but afterwards 
on sight of the wild beasts lost courage and re- 
canted. From this example the Christians 
learned to condemn the rashness of self-confident 


rushing into danger without due cause. (Euseb. 
Hi, E. iy. 15.) [G. 8.] 


QUINTUS (@) L Mauretanian bishop (Cyp. 
Ep. 72, 73), to whom Cyprian wrote Ep. 71, on 
the baptism of heretics. LE. W. B.] 


QUINTUS (8) I. An African bishop, who 
appears in Council on Baptism, i., as answering 
the questions which Quintus I. asks later, and 
whose seniority seems to identify him perfectly 
through the following lists as present in A.D. 
252 at the second Synod. Carth. de pace ma- 
turius danda, Cyp. Ep. 573 in a.p. 254, at Syn. 
Carth. iv. de Basilide; Cyp. Ep. 67; in A.D. 
255, at Syn. Carth. de Bap. Haer.i.; and as 
giving the sixty-fifth suffrage as bishop of Aggya 
or Aga, in Proy. Procons.; in Cone. vii. de Bap. 
Haer, iii. (Sentt. Epp.), which like ‘ Episcopus 
Agensis,’ in Conc. Lat. A:D. 649, seems to be 
corrupt for Agbia, Momms. Inscr. L, yol. viii. 
p, 189, ete.; in Prov. Procons. M. and T. read 
Acbia, though Hartel keeps Aggya. [E. W. B.] 


QUINTUS @) III. Either of the above, I. 
and II, may possibly be the same with Quintus, 
Cyp. Zp. 55, African (bishop ?) “ compresbyter,” 
who brought to Cyprian the second letter of 
bishop Antonian, in which he takes a doubtful 
tone as to Cornelius, whom at first he supported. 


[E. W. B.] 


QUIONIA, otherwise Caronta, g.v. An 
account of her may also be seen in Baron. Ann. 
304, xli., Tillem. v. 240, and D. GC. A. (C. H.] 


QUIRICUS (4), bishop in Iberia, wrote to 
Gregory the Great to inquire whether rebaptism 
was necessary in the case of priests and laymen 
who had renounced Nestorianism. The bearer 
lost the letters on his journey at Jerusalem, but 
informed Gregory verbally of their purport, who 
replied in A.D. 601 by a letter addressed to 
Quiricus and the other bishops of Iberia (Epp. 
xi. 67). It deals not only with the case of the 
Nestorians, but also with that of other heretics, 
such as the Arians and Montanists, and lays 
down the rule that, if while heretics they had 
been baptized in the name of the Trinity, they, 
were not to be baptized again. LF. D.] 


QUIRICUS (2), bishop of Barcelona other- 
wise CYRICIUS, q.v. To that article it may be 
added that he was present at the 8th council of 
Toledo in A.D. 656 (Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de 
Canones de la Iglesia Espanola, ii. 417), when 
probably he had been bishop several years. He 
was the author of the hymn in honour of Sr. 
Euatia of Barcelona, in the Mozarabic liturgy 
(Patr. Lat, lxxxvi. 1099), though Arevalo, in 
his note on Prudentius’s hymn in honour of St. 
Eulalia of Merida, doubts this (Patr. Lat. 1x. 
340). It appears from the hymn that he had 
introduced monks instead of secular clergy into 
the church of the saint, He probably died 


x 


QUIRINUS 


ec. 666 [Ipantus]. (Hsp. Sag. xxix. 134, 439; 
Gams, Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, ii. ct 152). 
fi. D.J 
QUIRINUS (1), a Christian of Carthage, 
who, together with Cyprian, sent relief to the 
bishops and martyrs in the mine (metallum) of 
Sigus in Numidia and elsewhere, A.D. 257, Cyp. 
Ep. 77, 78; not impossibly the same layman 
for whom in the first instance Cyprian compiled 
the Testimonia, when apparently he was a Neo- 
phyte (ad prima fidei lineamenta formanda). 
[E. W. B.] 
QUIRINUS (2), June 4, bishop of Siscia, in 
Mllyricum, and martyr in the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, under Amantius, president of Pannonia 
Prima. His acts are genuine. They are embodied 
in the Acta Sincera of Ruinart, and are often 
quoted by Le Blant in his Actes des Martyrs, as 
in pp. 42, 52, etc., for illustrations of Roman 
criminal procedure, [G. T. S.J 


QUODVULTDEUS (4), bishop of Cen- 
turiae in Numidia (Procopius, Vandal. ii. 13), 
present at the council of Mileum, a.p. 402, at 
which a question was raised against him by an 
opponent. At first he professed willingness to 
submit to the decision of the council, but on 
another day withdrew his consent. The council 
then forbade communion with him until the 
matter should be decided, but refused to depose 
him. The charge was probably withdrawa, as 
no further mention of it appears, and he was 
present at the conference A.D. 411. (Bruns, 
Conc. i. 178; Carth. Coll, i. 126 ; Morcelli, Afr. 
Chr. i. 126, ii, 15.) (cH Wee.) 


QUODVULTDEUS (2), Donatist bishop of 
Asi, a sea-port of Mauretania Caesariensis (Anton. 
Titer. 16, 3), who, having signed at Carthage 
the document preliminary tothe conference held 
there in 411, died on his way home before the 
proceedings began. When the list of signatures 
Was examined, and his death became known, 
much altercation took place as to the genuine- 
ness of the signature, and the Catholics accused 
the Donatists of forgery. The simple explana- 
tion however offered by Adeodatus of Mileum, 
as to the fact of the case founded on the word- 
ing of his signature aeger subscripsi, at length 
satisfied the imperial commissioner, and the 
business was allowed to proceed. (Carth, Coll. 
i. 207, 208.) af HW. Poy 


QUODVULTDEUS (8), an African bishop, 
‘probably of Girba, a place of unknown site in 
Proconsular Africa. A bishop of this name, 
but without mention of see, was among the 
twenty who were deputed by the council of 
Carthage, A.D. 401, to inquire into the case of 
Equitius. [Equirius (3).] A bishop of Girba 
of this name was present at the conference, 

_ A.D. 411, and the same name occurs among the 
_ members of the council of Carthage against Pela- 
" gianism, A.D. 416 (Aug. Hp. 175). [H. W. P.] 


QUODVULTDEUS (4), a clergyman said 
_ by Petilianus to have been ejected from the 
 Donatist community on a charge of two acts of 
\ ety, and received by the Catholics, but not, 
id Augustine, until he had proved his in- 
(Aug. ¢. Litt. Petil. iii. 32, 37.) 
(H. We Pa] 


 Rocence. 
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QUODVULTDEUS (5), a deacon, who 
wrote to Augustine from Carthage, a.p, 427, 
requesting him, for the benefit of many ill-in- 
formed clergy there who read but little, to give 
him a brief account of the number and nature 
of the heresies which had arisen since the intro- 
duction of the Gospel, as to its cardinal doc- 
trines, faith, the Trinity, Baptism, the human 
and also the divine nature of Christ, the Resur- 
rection, the Old and New Testaments; which of 
them requires baptism, and which reject it, 
after what heresies the church permits baptism, 
ae, not re-baptism, and on what conditions it 
receives returning penitents (Aug. Zp, 221), 
In reply, Augustine excuses himself from fulfill- 
ing his request, on the ground that the work 
has already been done by Philastrius and 
Epiphanius. In reply to this letter, Quodvult- 
deus still pressed his request, and in the 
course of the following year, 428, Augustine 
was able to fulfil his friend’s desire by the com- 
position of his work “concerning heresies,” of 
which he gives a list in alphabetical order to 
the number of eighty-eight. This work, en- 
titled de Hueresibus, will be found at the begin- 
ning of vol. viii. of the works of St. Augustine, 
ed. Migne. We bay 


QUODVULTDEUS (6), bishop of Car- 
thage at the time of the capture of that city 
by the Vandals, 4.p. 438. He was probably the 
same person as the one mentioned by St. Augus- 
tine in his letter to Honoratus, who had con- 
sulted him, A.D. 428, on the subject of seeking 
safety during invasion. (HoNnoratus (11) Vol. 
Ill. p. 138.) The letter of Augustine to Quod- 
vultdeus, which he sent to Honoratus by way of 
reply is lost, excepting one passage quoted in 
that to Honoratus. After the capture of the 
city Genseric ordered him and many others of 
the clergy, having been plundered of their 
goods, to be put on board some leaky vessels, 
which, however, reached Campania in safety. 
He appears to have died at Naples about 444, 
and his name was mentioned in a Neapolitan 
Kalendar as to be observed on Feb, 20, but 
nothing is known of his life after his arrival 
there. (Victor Vitensis, Persec. Afr. Prov. 1, 53 
Moreelli, Afr. Chr. i. 543 iii. 142-152.) In Cal. 
Carth. his feast was 8 Jan. and in Mart. Rom. 
26 Nov. [J. G. & H.W. P.J 


QUODVULTDEUS (7), African bishop at 
the council of Junca in 524. [FunGEentius (3)] 
(Vit. 8. Fulg. Rusp. ¢. 29, s. 60; Ceillier, Aut, 
Sacr, xi. 9, 828). [J. GJ 


QUODVULTDEUS (8), abbat of St. . 
Peter’s at Rome, bearer of the first letter of 
Pelagius II. to Elias, the schismatic patriarch of 
Aquileia, and the other bishops of Istria ¢. 585 
(Pelagii IL Zpp. 3, in Migne, Patr. Lat. xxii,’ 
710). [F. D.] 


QUODVULTDEUS (9), African bishop; 
one of the bearers to Gregory the Great of the 
letters of Domunicus (2), bishop of Carthage in 
A.D. 592 (Epp. ii, 47). [F. D.] 


QUOENTHRYTH (Kemble, C. D. 198. 
(QUENDRITHA. | 
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RABBULAS, bishop of Edessa, 412-435. 


‘4 Da 
The name in Syriac is Rabbild, Yess, which | 


the western Syrians pronounced Rabild. The 
chief authorities for the life of Rabbiilas are (1) 
a panegyric in Syriac, compiled soon after his 
death by a contemporary cleric, himself a native 
of Edessa, extant in a MS. of the 6th century, of 
which Bickell has furnished a German transla- 
tion in Thalhofer’s Ausgewahite Schriften der 
Kirchenviter (vol. x. pp. 56-68), and (2) the 
later and less trustworthy biography of Alex- 
ander the founder of the Akoimetae, According 
to the panegyrist, Rabbillas was born in the city 
of Kenneschrin, known by the Greeks as Chalcis, 
in Osrhoene, of rich and noble parentage. His 
father was a heathen priest, but his mother was 
a Christian. He received a liberal education, 
and was well versed in pagan literature. On 
his father’s death he inherited a considerable 
fortune, and was chosen prefect of his native 
city At this time he was still a heathen, and 
for a long time resisted his mother’s entreaties 
to become a Christian. He yielded however 
so far as to take a Christian wife, and in due 
time he was brought to embrace the true faith. 
Various instrumentalities contributed to his con- 
version. The panegyrist attributes 1t to his 
intercourse with Eusebius of Chalcis and Acacius 
ot Beroea, and to two remarkable miracles wit- 
nessed by him. - The biographer of Alexander, 
on the other hand, ascribes it to the influence of 
his teaching. Both accounts probably are sub- 
stantially true. On his conversion Rabbilas 
went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem and was baptized 
in the river Jordan, having previously renounced 
his property and manumitted his slaves, His 
wife and daughters and all the females of his 
household devoted themselves to a religious life, 
and Rabbilas himself retired to the monastery 
of St. Abraham at Chalcis. The discipline here 
enforced not being severe enough for his newly- 
awakened religious enthusiasm he left the 
monastery for a cave in an adjacent mountain 
side, but at the request of his brother he returned 
to the monastery. The see of Edessa having 
become vacant in 412 by the death of Diogenes, 
Rabbtlas was appointed his successor by a 
synod meeting at Antioch. His episcopate was 
a powerful one, characterised by great activity 
and zeal, which was not always exhibited in a 
gentle or conciliatory manner. His temper was 
fiery, and Ibas does not scruple to call him the 
tyrant of his city, who lorded it over all, and 
violently persecuted those who opposed his 
imperious will (Labbe, iv. 663). His panegyrist 
in more favourable terms as 
manifesting earnest solicitude for the discipline 


of his clergy and the spiritual health of his 


flock. The sick and poor of his city, especially 
widows and orphans, were the objects of his 
Edessa was famous for its 
intellectual activity; the children of the higher 
classes, still chiefly heathen, were sent to its 


RABBULAS’ - 
schools from great distances for education. These, 
according to his biographer of Alexander, Rab- 
balas used to gather together twice a month 
and instructed them in the principles of the 
Christian faith and caused them to be baptized 
(Acta Sanctorum, i. 1020-1029). By the force 
of his character Rabbfilas became the leading 
prelate of the Oriental Church, regarded, accord- 
ing to the exaggerated lauguage of the bio- 
grapher of Alexander, as “the common master 
of Syria, Armenia, Persia, nay of the whole 
world.” 

The theological position of Rabbdlas in the 
early part of his career was not altogether 
consistent. The author of the panegyric describes 
him as having steadily opposed the doctrines of 
Nestorius from the very first. But the church of 
Edessa, together with the East generally, fol- 
lowed the teaching of Diodore of Tarsus and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, in which these doctrines 
were virtually contained, and Ibas, who having 
been a presbyter of his church must have spoken 
from personal knowledge, tells us that Rabbilas, 
was no exception. He speaks of him as having 
been a diligent student of Theodore’s writings, 
and an attentive listener to his discourses, testi- 
fying his approbation by applause. By degrees. 
however Rabbflas veered round, and after some 
vacillation ended as the most vehement and un- 
compromising opponent of Theodore’s teaching,. 
using his utmost endeavours to bring about 
the complete suppression of his works. Ibas. 
ascribes this change of opinion to personal pique,. 
from his having been publicly rebuked by 
Theodore at a synod. This story may safely be 
regarded as an exaggeration, but it indicates a 
divergence of views regarded by the elder teacher 
of so much importance as to deserve a public 
reprimand. (Bas, EH pist. ad Marium, Labbe, iv. 
666; Liberat, Breviar. c. 10, Labbe, v. 752.) 
This growing separation from Theodore’s school 
of doctrine is strongly exhibited in a letter to 
Andrew of Samosata, written in the winter 
preceding the Council ot Ephesus, 430-431, a 
fragment of which is printed by Overbeck among 
the Syriac documents published in his edition of 
Ephrem Syrus (Oxford, 1865), Rabbfilas here 
upbraids Andrew for having attacked Cyril in a 
manner which led him at first to ascribe the 
document to Nestorius himself. From Andrew’s 
reply we learn, what is also stated by Theodorus 
Lector (lib. ii. p. 565), that Rabbalas’s fiery zeal 
for the orthodox faith had caused him publicly to 
anathematize Andrew before his congregation at 
Edessa. Not content with this Rabbalas, ac- 
cording to the panegyrist, when visiting Con- 
stantinople took the opportunity of having to 
preach in the presence of Nestorius to denounce 
his doctrine. After this undisguised manifes- 
tation of his theological views, it is somewhat 
surprising to find Rabbilas at the council of 
Ephesus ranging himself with the Orientals and 
joining them in their opposition to Cyril. His 
signature appears to the letter to the clergy and 
laity of Hierapolis (Baluz. col. 705) and to that 
addressed to the deputies despatched by the 
Orientals to Constantinople (é. 725), in both of 
which the heretical nature of Cyril’s teaching 
and the illegality of the actions of the council 
are asserted. From this temporary vacillation, 
to be attributed perhaps to his reluctance to 
separate himself from his patriarch and com. 
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provincial prelates, Rabbilas speedily recovered. 
A visit to Constantinople in the winter suc- 
ceeding the council, 431-432, when he had an 
opportunity of conferring with Nestorius’s suc- 
cessor in the see, the wise and pious Maximian, 
confirmed him in his opposition to the Nesto- 
rian doctrine, which he returned to his dio- 
cese determined to eradicate. This was no easy 
task. No doctrine was more firmly planted 
among the clergy of Osrhoene and of the Hast 
generally. The dogma identified with the name 
wf Nestorius, as having been formulated by him 
and pushed to an extreme, was not originated by 
him. It was to be found substantially in the 
writings of Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. The defenders of Nestorius and of 
his doctrines claimed, not without good reason, 
to be the disciples of these great men, whose 
names were universally revered through the 
East. To denounce Nestorianism and to accept 
Cyril’s anathemas was to repudiate the teaching 
of theologians whom they had been taught to 
xegard with veneration as infallible guides. 
Rabbilas saw clearly that if the Nestorian 
doctrine was to be combated effectually among 
his clergy, it was not enough to denounce the 
actual teaching of Nestorius and prohibit the 
reading of his writings. The evil must be at- 
tacked at its source in the heretical works of 
Diodore and Theodore. To this end therefore he 
faboured with fierce unremitting zeal, in the 
midst of a recalcitrant clergy. To aid him in 
his object he called in the strong will and un- 
scrupulous pen of Cyril. He appears to have 
been the first to open Cyril’s eyes to the character 
of Theodore’s writings, as the true fountain of 
Nestorius’s teaching. The heresy would never be 
crushed so long as, while the doctrine of Nestorius 
svas condemned and his writings prohibited, 
works in which the same heterodox tenets were 
declared, often in more offensive terms, were 
suffered to be circulated, without censure, and 
even recognized as theological authorities. 
Nestorianism might be repudiated in name, 
but an equally deadly crypto-Nestorianism was 
«ominant in the East, sheltering itself under 
tthese two great names. To root out the error 
effectually the writings of these men must be sub- 
jected to the same sweeping enactment as those 
of Nestorius their disciple. We have a letter 
from Rabbilas to Cyril (Labbe, v. 469), denounc- 
ing Theodore as the author of the heresy of Nes- 
torius, which denied that Mary was truly the 
mother of God, thus laying snares of perdition for 
the unwary. These were all the more dangerous 
as Theodore had never ventured to propound these 
dogmas in his public teaching, but committed 
them to his books, which were recommended to 
general perusal by the persuasiveness of his 
tongue and his popularity as a preacher. These 
‘books however were treasures of impiety, con- 
taining arguments from hell which it was unsafe 
to write down, and which his adherents sought to 
‘keep secret for fear of offending the pious ears of 
the orthodox. That Rabbalas’ words fell on recep- 
tive soil is shown by Cyril’s reply, of which a 
fragment is preserved (jbid.), lauding Rabbilas 
as “the pillar and ground of the truth to all the 
easterns,” for his zeal in expelling the blasphemy 
of the new and abominable heresy of Nestorius, as 
a pestiferous malady, and indicating Theodore, 
“though guarding himself from mentioning so 
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generally revered a name, as “the Cilician,” from 
whose root this impiety proceeded, The sup- 
pression of these writings, so fatal to the estab-' 
lishment of his own system of doctrine, became 
a chief object with Cyril. An extension of the 
Imperial decree was obtained comprising “the 
sacrilegious books” of Diodore and Theodore in 
the same condemnation previously passed on the 
writings of Nestorius (Labbe, v. 471, ef. 1. iii, 
1209), It prohibited their perusal, and ordered 
them to be publicly burnt, and threatened all 
who disregarded the decree with confiscation. 
This decree carried out on a general scale the 
line of action previously inaugurated by Rab- 
bilas in his own diocese, where a most de- 
termined persecution had been set on foot of the 
erypto-Nestorians, #.¢. of all who were unwilling 
to accept Cyril’s anathematisms, or to repudiate 
the doctrine of their venerated masters Diodore 
and Theodore. The letter of Ibas to Maris de- 
scribes the violent and audacious conduct of Rab- 
biilas, 6 rdvra TOAuGy, in publicly anathematizing 
Theodore before the church “ punishing not the 
living only, but those also who had long since 
gone to God,” and hunting up his works for the 
purpose of destruction (Labbe, iv. 663). A 
similar picture of Rabbfilas’ violence is given us 
in a letter of Andrew of Samosata, written to his 
metropolitan Alexander of Hierapolis shortly 
after Raster, 432. Andrew complains that 
Rabbiilas was dealing with a high hand in Edessa, _ 
openly anathematizing Theodore’s teaching of one 
nature in Christ, persecuting all the orthodox, 
excommunicating all who refused to accept the 
Cyrillian dogmas, as well as those who read 
Theodore’s books, which he was everywhere com- 
mitting tothe flames. He had been asked by the 
oppressed party how long they were to endure 
this tyrannical treatment, and if they would not 
be right in separating from Rabbfilas, and he re- 
quests Alexander’s advice on the point. (Baluz. 
¢. xliii., col. 748). Alexander’s answer is not pre- 
served. Measures however were speedily taken in 
the direction indicated by Andrew. A synod was 
summoned at Antioch by the patriarch John, by 
which letters were despatched to the bishops of 
Osrhoene desiring them, if the reports of his 
tyrannical conduct were true, to suspend com- 
munion with Rabbilas until the matter had been ~ 
fully “investigated, and he had either cleared 
himself or submitted to ecclesiastical discipline 
for his fault (#b. c. xliv. col. 749). Meanwhile 
Rabbilas was corresponding with Cyril on the 
terms of reconciliation between himself and the 
East. The two uncompromising prelates were 
fully agreed that nothing short of complete sub- 
mission on the part of the Orientals and the 
withdrawal of the condemnation of Cyril’s ana- 
thematisms could be accepted. We have a 
letter of Cyril’s to Rabbflas (Baluz. c. cviii. 
col. 812) written in 432, expressing the im- 
possibility of his accepting the proposition com- 
municated by Acacius that Cyril should repudiate 
all that he had previously written on the subject, 
to leave a clear field for the reconciliation of the 
church. As we know, the reconciliation was 
effected in the spring of 433. Andrew of Samo- 
sata, long one of the most determined opponents 
of the Cyrillian dogmas, by which he had, as we 
haye seen, incurred the open denunciation of 
Rabbtilas, having hecome convinced of his ortho- 
doxy by the perusal of his manifesto, at once 
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left his diocese for Edessa to make reparation to 
his former antagonist, and satisfy him of his 
orthodoxy. On his way he was arrested by 
sickness, Whether he ever reached Edessa is 
uncertain. Alexander’s anger having been 
aroused, Andrew wrote to the oeconomi of 
Hierapolis to justify himself. He had not yet 
seen Rabbiilas, but he accepted communion with 
him, together with Cyril, and embraced the 
peace of the church (ib. ce. ci. evi. ; col. 807-810). 

The celebrated letter of Ibas, at that time a 
presbyter of the church of Edessa, written to 
Maris in this year 433 (Labbe, iv. 662), presents 
a highly coloured picture of the violent conduct 
of Rabbiilas in his determination to rid his 
diocese of heretical taint. It is needless to 
repeat what may be found in another place 
Czas, Vol. III. p, 192). Bickell calls atten- 
tion to the fact that, however tyrannical 
his proceedings may have been, the acts of the 
“Latrocinium” proye that he cannot be rightly 
charged with the banishment of Barsumas, the 
learned head of the famous theological school of 
Edessa, and afterwards bishop of Nisibis (Thal- 
hofer, Ausgewdhlte Schriften, u. s.). 

Not content with eradicating the doctrines of 
Theodore in his own diocese Rabbfilas, in con- 
junction with Acacius of Melitene, wrote to warn 
the Armenian bishops of the poison of the 
Nestorian heresy which was being offered to 
them in the writings of Diodore and Theodore. 
Perplexed at this denunciation of those whom 
they had looked up to with reverence as the 
great teachers of the church, which their Cilician 
brethren had informed them was the result of 
personal jealousy, they summoned a synod, and 
‘despatched two presbyters, Leontius and Aberius, 

to Proclus, who in April 434 had succeeded 
Maximian on the throne of Constantinople, 
taking with them the opposing documents, and 
entreating the patriarch to indicate which was 
the true orthodox teaching. Proclus replied in 
his celebrated “Tome” on the Incarnation, in 
which he condemned Theodore’s opinions but 
without naming him, a precaution which was 
counteracted by the officiousness of the messen- 
gers who conveyed the document (Liberat. Bre- 
viar. ¢. 10, ap. Labbe, v. 752; Garnerii Praefat. 
im Mar. Mercat. p. lii. ed. Par. 1673). The fiery 
old man did not long survive this letter. His 
death is placed Aug. 7, 435, after an episcopate 
of nearly a quarter of a century. According to 
Theodorus Lector (lib. ii. p. 665) he was blind 
before his death. He was succeeded by his 
presbyter Ibas, the ardent champion of the 
doctrines Rabbilas had spent so much energy 
in exterminating. His name continued in high 
honour in his former diocese. In the proceed- 
ings against Ibas at Edessa we learn from the 
Acts of the Latrocinium that the prayers of Rab- 
biilas as a saint were invoked against his heretical 
Successor by the excited mob (Martin, Actes du 
Briyandage, pp. 20, 31). 

Nearly all the few surviving works of Rab- 
balas have been printed by Overbeck in the 
original Syriac text, in his edition of Ephrem 
Syrus, Oxford, 1865, pp, 210-248 ; 362-378. 
They comprise (1) the scanty remains of the 
640 letters which, according to his biographer, 
he wrote to the emperor, bishops, prefects, and 
monks. These consist of (a) a fragment of a 
letter to Andrew of Samosata, (0) two long frag- 
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ments of a letter to Gemellinus, bishop of Pharan, 
against certain monks who regarded the Eucha- 
rist as ordinary bread and wine, (c) the letter to 
Cyril against Theodore, with Cyril’s answer 
(given in Latin, but with variations, Labbe, v. 
469). (2) A dogmatic sermon preached at 
Constantinople, imperfect at the end. (3) Canons 
for the regulation of the lives of the secular 
and regular clergy. These last are given in the 
Greek version, Migne, Patrol. Gr. lxxvii. 1474 ; 
and by Mai, Script. Vet. Nov. Collect., x. 
part ii, p. 6. (4) Hymns for liturgical use 
addressed to the Mother of God, Saints and 
Martyrs, on Repentance, the Cross, the Resur- 
rection, the Footwashing, the Eucharist, etc. 
(See Wright’s Catalogue of Syriac MSS.) (Cave, 
Hist. Lit. i. 420; Bickell ap, Thalhofer Ausge- 
wihlte Schriften der Kirchenviiter, band x. 56-68; 
Tillemont, Mém. Eccles. xiv. 504-506, 563-565; 
Schréckh, xviii, 262, 306 ff.) [E. V.] 


RACIMIR. [Surnrura.] 


RADEGUNDIS, ST., queen of Clotaire I- 
and founder of the nunnery of Sainte-Croix, at. 
Poitiers, was the daughter of a Thuringian 
prince named Bertharius, and was born in 519. 
When the plunder was divided after the suc- 
cessful invasion of her country by the three 
Frank kings, Theoderic, Theodebert, and Clotaire 
the young princess, now about ten years old, 
fell to the share of the last, and was sent to 
Aties, on the Somme, one of the royal residences, 
to be educated. Destined to be the king’s bride, 
she was sedulously instructed in all the learn- 
ing, both religious and secular, which France: 
at that day possessed, but seems early to have 
developed an eager inclination towards the 
ascetic side of Christianity, and a strong distaste 
for marriage. 

After her espousal by Clotaire her austerities. 
and religious exercises were so incessant that it, 
was commonly said the king had wedded a nun 
(Venant. Fort. Acta S. Rad. cap.i.). Abhorring 
the married state from the first, she seems to 
have been finally decided to escape from it, by her 
husband’s treacherous murder of her brother. 
Withdrawing to Noyon, on the pretext of’ 
some religious observance, she besought the 
bishop Medardus to consecrate her as a deaconess. 
The bishop hesitated, and some Frank nobles: 
present even dragged him from the altar; but. 
at length the queen’s urgency overcame his irre- 
solution, and she obtained her desire. She then 
escaped from her husband’s territory to the 
sanctuary of St. Martin of Tours, and thence to 
St. Hilary’s, at Poitiers. Here she founded her 
monastery within a mile or two of the city; 
finally, with the consent of Clotaire, from whom 
the exhortations of the bishops wrung a reluc- 
tant acquiescence in the loss of his bride. Clerks 
were sent by her to the East for wood of the 
true cross, to sanctify it, and the rule of St. 
Caesarius and St. Caesaria of Arles was adopted 
for its government. Here she passed the re- 
mainder of her life, first as abbess, then as simple 
nun, under the rule of another. We happen to 
be very well informed about the beginnings of 
this institution from the two lives of Radegund, 
one by Venantius Fortunatus, her intimate 
friend (Patr. Lat. Ixxii. 651), the other by one 
of her nuns called Baudonivia (ébid. 663), and 
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‘also from the fact that in Gregory’s time, after 


Radegund’s death, the attention of all France 
was drawn tothe spot by the scandalous out- 


‘break of a body of the nuns, headed by Chro- 


dieldis, a natural daughter of King Charibert I. 
After a residence of about thirty-seven years, 


| spent in the mingled religious exercises and lite- 
| rary studies enjoined by the Caesarian rule, she 


died Aug. 13, 587, and was buried by Gregory 
of Tours, whose account of the matter is inte- 
resting (De Glor. Conf. cap. evi.). In addition 
to the authorities above referred to, see Greg. 
Tur. Hist. Franc. iii. 4, 75 vi. 29, 34; vii. 365 
ix. 2, 39-43; x. 15; and De Glor. Mart. cap. v. 5 


' Venant. Fort. Carmina passim; Boll. Acta SS. 


Aug. iii, 46 sqq.; Hist. Litt. iii. 346. Her 
story is told in lively fashion by Auguste Thierry 
in his Recits des Temps Mérovingiens, v. 

[S. A. B.] 


RADO, eleventh abbat of St. Vedastus 
at Arras A.D. 795-815, and archicancellarius 
of Charles the Great (Mabillon, De re Dipl. 118, 
122; see also pp. 404, 520, 521, 522, 524 for 
documents of state countersigned by him), He 
was a friend and correspondent of Alcuin, whom he 
persuaded to write the life of St. Vedastus, to be 
found with a prefatory letter to Rado in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. ci. 663. He also composed at the 
request of the abbat and his monks some masses 


| and various dedicatory verses for a copy of the 


Scripturesand theshrines in the monastery church 
of St. Peter, which Rado rebuilt. (Patr. Lat. c. 
215, ci. 731, 741, 211; cf. Ceillier, xi. 190; 
Gall. Christ. iii. 375.) [S. A. B.] 


RAETHUN (Kemb. 177, 210.) [Reraun.] 


RAGNEMODUS (Raenmmopus, RaymonD), 
twenty-first bishop of Paris, was deacon and 
priest under St. Germanus, whom he succeeded 
@. A.D, 577 (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. v. ec. 145 De 
Glor. Conf. c. 89, and De Mir. ii, c. 12; Gams, 
Ser. Episc. 595). In the disorders prevailing at 
the period he seems to have sided with Chilperic 
as against Praetextatus, bishop of Rouen (Greg. 
Tur. Hist. Franc. y.c.19), and yet at the council 
of Paris, A.D. 577, he spoke in favour of the 


_ position of Praetextatus (Jb. vii. c. 16) and when 
’ Chilperie was murdered in A.D. 584 (CHIL- 


prric I,J, the widowed queen Fredegundis fled 
with her infant and treasure to the bishop for 
protection (Jb. vii. c. 4). Fyedegundis may the 
more readily have taken this step.as in A.D. 580 
her infant son, Theodoric, had been received 
from the font by Ragnemodus (Jb. vi. c. 27), and 
in the same year he had taken part in the council 
of Braine, which had exculpated her and St 
Gregory (Ib. vi. ¢. 50; Labbe, Conc. iv. 958). 
In A.D. 585 he subscribed at the council of 
Macon (Labbe, iv. 988). He was a severe en- 
forcer of discipline, made many pilgrimages to 


the tomb of St. Martin, and died a.p. 591 (Gall. 


Christ. vii. 21; Duchesne, Hist. Franc. Scrip. 
i. 332 sq.; Migne, Pat. Lat. Ixxi. 214 et al. 5 
Fleury, H. Z., xxxiv.-v.). [J. G.] 


RATBOD (Ravzop), duke of Frisia, was a 
powerful chief at war against Pippin and Charles 
Martel and opposed the spread of Christianity 


_ {Cuartes Marten] (Gest. Reg. Franc. c. 50; 
 Fredegar. Chron. c. 102, 105; Ann. Franc. 
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A.D. 716). His war with Charles Martel drove 


St. Boniface from his work, but at Ratbod’s 


death, A.D. 719, the missionary returned [Bonr- 
Factus Moguntinensis] (Vit. S. Bonifacii, 
§§ 17, 24, ap. Boll. A. SS. Jun. t. i. 447, 456-8 ; 
Migne, Pat. Lat. t. Ixxxix. 611, 691; Ceillier, 


Aut. Saecr. xii. 46). (J. GJ 


RAURACIUS (Ravracus), ninth bishop of 
Nevers, belongs to the middle of the seventh 
century. He was at the council of Chalons a.p. 
650, and wrote a letter still extant (Duchesne, 
Hist. Franc. Scrip. i. 884; Canisius, Thes. i. 646; 
Migne, Pat. Lat. lxxxvii. 259) to Desiderius, 
bishop of Cahors, recommending some friends to 
his good offices (Gall. Christ. xii. 627 ; Hist. Litt. 
de la France, iii, 5833 Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xi. 
734). Rauracus buried St. Austregisilus, bishop 
of Bourges, A.D. 624. (Boll, A. SS. Mai. y. 63%). 

(J. GJ] 


RAVENNIUS, archbishop of Arles’ in 
succession to Hilary. Gall. Christ. (i. 531) num- 
bers him as fifteenth bishop, but Gams (Ser. 
Bpisc. 493) as thirteenth. Of his birth and 
family we have no account. We find him first a 
priest at Arles, in much favour with Hilary, and 
sent by him to Rome to sustain his suit with 
St. Leo regarding the metropolitanship over all 
Gaul. [Hiarius ArELAT.] (Vit. S. Hil. Arel. 
c. 17; Migne, Pat. Lat. 1.1238.) This he did 
in such a way as to procure the lasting favour 
and respect of both the prelates, so that St. 
Hilary designated him his successor at Arles 
(Vit. 8. Hil. Arel. c. 19), and St. Leo (Zp. 413 
Migne liv. 815) heartily approved of the ap- 
pointment. In the year 449 he was unanimously 
elected, and “secundum desideria cleri, honorato- 
rum, et plebis unanimiter consecrastis” as St. 
Leo (Zp. 40; Migne, liv. 815) wrote to the Galli- 
can bishops ; he continued to have great influence ~ 
both in Gaul and Italy. He was moderate and 
peace-loving, though rigorous in his own form 
of life (Hist. Litt. de la France, ii..354). Soon 
after his election he seems to have consecrated 
Fonteius bishop of Vaison (Jb. ii. 355), or other- 
wise renewed the quarrel between the sees of 
Arles and Vienne regarding the office of metro- 
politan. The suffragan bishops of Arles wrote a 
letter to St. Leo A.D. 450, in which they related 
the election of Ravennius, the ancient privileges 
of Arles, and generally demanded a confirmation 
to Arles of all ecclesiastical rights (Leo, Ep. 65; 
Migne, liv. 879 sq.). But St. Leo (Hp. 66; 
Migne, liv. 883 sq.) in his reply gave no decision 
beyond requiring the archbishops of Vienne and 
Arles each to restrict himself to his own pro- 
vince. In the following year, however, he 
treated Ravennius as metropolitan by requesting 
him to announce the time of Easter in 452, yet 
when St. Leo sent the Zaemplar sententiae inte 
Gaul it was addressed to Ravennius along with 
the other Gallican bishops (St. Leo, Zp. 103; 
Migne, liv. 988 sq.), and his name follows that 
of Rusticus of Narbonne. When the Zome of S. 
Leo was sent him to communicate to the Gal- 
lican bishops (St. Leo, Zp. 67 ; Migne, liv. 886), 
he called and presided at the provincial council 
of Arles, A.D. 451 (Labbe, Conc. iv. 1010, A.D. 
452), and he headed the bishops in their synodi- 
cal letter to the pope, in which ec. Dee. A.D. 451 
they express their approval of his letter to 
Flavian (S..Leo, Zp. 99; Migne, liv. 966; Hist. 
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Litt. de la France, ii. 320-21). He presided 
again in the council of Arles, c. 4.D. 455 (Labbe, 
Cone. iv. 1023-25; Hist. Litt. ii. 456), but we 
hear no more of his activity, and he died, c. A.D. 
461. (The date of the council and of Raven- 
nius’s death are not exactly fixed. Fleury, H. LZ. 
xxix. 16; Hist. Lilt. ii. 456.) Beyond his letters 
to St. Leo, mentioned abvve, he has left no 
writings. The Life of St. Hilary of Arles, 
. which has been attributed to him under the 
name of Reverentius, is now generally ascribed to 
Honoratus of Marseilles. [Honoratus (14).] 
(Fleury, H. Z, xxviiix.; Baronius, Ann. A.p. 
449-453 ; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr, viii. 487 sq., x. 

215 sq., 708 sq. ; Fabricius, Bib. Lit. vi. 60.) 
[J. G.] 


_REATHUN (Kemble, C. D. 209.) [Reruun.] 
RECCARED (1) I. (the uniform spelling 


in coins and inscriptions), younger son of 
Lrovicinp by his first marriage. A sufficient 
account of his parentage and life till the death 
of his father will be found under Leoviainp 
and HERMENIGILD. Between April 12th and 
May 8th, A.D. 586 (Hiibner, Insc. Hisp. n. 155; 
Tejada y Ramiro, ii. 217), he succeeded his 
father without any opposition, having been 
already associated with him in the kingdom, and 
the power of the nobles having been broken by 
the severe measures of the last reign. He first 
secured his position at home and abroad. He 
allied himself with his stepmother Goisvintha, 

the mother of Brunichilde, and grandmother of 
Cuiupeper? II. By her advice he sent ambas- 
sadors to Childebert and his uncle GunrRam (2), 
proposing peace and a defensive alliance. The 
first were favourably received, the second were 
detained at Macon, were not allowed to approach 
Guntram, and their proposals were rejected. 
This rejection was.followed by a prohibition of 
all intercourse between Septimania and Bur- 
gundy. 

Then followed the. great event of Reccared’s 
reign, his conversion from Arianism to Catho- 
licism, Unfortunately we can only conjecture 
his. motives for this momentous step, whether, 
as Dahn supposes, he was actuated mainly by 
political reasons, the desire to conciliate the 
Roman and Suevic populations, to remove the 
chief obstacle to union between the latter and 
their Gothic kinsfolk, and to deprive the Byzan- 
tines in the south of a lever for working on the 
feelings of their fellow catholics, and the hope 
of strengthening the throne against the nobles 
by an alliance with the catholic episcopate, or 
whether he yielded to the influence of the 
catholic leaders such as Leander or Masona. Soon 
after his accession, Sisbert, the slayer of Her- 
menigild, was put to death, and in January 587 
the king declared himself a catholic; and, con- 
vening a synod of the Arian bishops, induced 
them andthe mass of the Gothic and Suevic 
nations to follow his example. Some of the 
Arians did not submit quietly, and the next three 
years witnessed several dangerous risings, headed 
by coalitions of Arian bishops and ambitious 
nobles. Perhaps, from the geographical situa- 
tion, the most formidable was that in Septimania, 
which was headed by bishop Athaloc,who, from his 
ability, was considered a second Arius, Amongst 
the secular leaders of the insurrection the counts 
GRANIsTA and Wildigern are named. They ap- 
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pealed for aid to Guntram, whose desire for 
Septimania was stronger than his detestation 
of Arianism, and the dux Desiderius was sent 
with a Frankish army. However Reccared’s 
army defeated the insurgents and their allies 
with great slaughter, Desiderius himself being 
among the slain. (Paul. Em. 19; J. Bicl.; 
Greg. T. ix, 15.) The next conspiracy broke out 
in the West. It was headed by Sunna, the 
Arian bishop of Merida, and Count Seggo. If 
Paulus Emeritanus is to be trusted, Witteric the 
future king was one of the conspirators, to 
whom it had been assigned to kill bishop 
Masona. His attempt being miraculously frus- 
trated, he revealed the whole plot to Masona and 
to Claudius the dux Lusitaniae, who put down 
the attempted rising, Sunna being banished to 
Mauritania and Seggo to Galicia, the latter 
having his hands cut off. In the latter part of 
588 a third conspiracy was formed, headed by 
the Arian bishop Uldila and the queen dowager 
Goisvintha, but they were detected, and the 
former banished. Goisvintha died, whether by a 
natural death or by her own hand is uncertain. 
One more conspiracy, immediately after the 
council of Toledo, was headed by the dux Argi- 
mund, but it was detected ; his accomplices were 
executed, and he himself was beaten, and paraded 
on an ass through Toledo with his right hand 
struck off and his head shaven. 

To return to Reccared’s relations with the 
Franks. After his conversion he again sent to 
Guntram and Childebert in a.p. 587. The 
implacable Guntram refused to receive the 
embassy, asking how could he believe those by 
whose machinations his niece INGUNTHIS had 
been imprisoned and banished, and her husband 
slain ? Childebert gave them a better reception. 
He and his mother Brunichilde accepted the 
present of 10,000 solidi, and were satisfied with 
Reccared’s declarations that he was guiltless of 
the death of Ingunthis. They also favourably 
received the request of Reccared for the hand of 
her sister Chlodosinda, but said they could not 
give her in marriage without Guntram’s ap- 
proval. This Guntram at first refused, but 
consented if Childebert faithfully performed the 
stipulations of the treaty of Andelot (Easter 
588). The marriage, however, never took 
place, or the bride must have died imme- 
diately, as Baddo was the wife of Reccared 
in May 589. In the spring of 589. Guntram, 
perhaps in concert with Goisvintha, made one 
more attempt on Septimania. Carcassonne was 
betrayed to his dux Austroaldus, and an army 
under Boso’s command was sent to reduce the 
other cities; but they were surprised, and de- 
feated with great loss by the Goths under 
Claudius the dux Lusitaniae. They lost all 
their baggage, and all the infantry were taken 
prisoners. Gregory admits a loss of 5000 slain 
and 2000 captured, while Jo. Bicl. puts the 
number of Goths at only 300, and that of the 
Franks at 60,000, and declares that. most of 
them were slain. After this we hear nothing 
further of relations with Franks, whether 
friendly or hostile. The rest of Reccared’s reign 
was peaceful, with the exception of some expedi- 
tions against the Romans on the south and the 
Basques on the north. 

Third Council of Toledo.—This, the most im- 
portant of all the Spanish councils, assembled 
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| the 4th the king shortly declared his reasons for 
#}/ convening them, and the next three days were 
spent in prayer and fasting. Reccared, in a 
short speech, referred the assembly to a tomus 
for the business to be transacted, and it was 
| accordingly read by a notary. After reciting 
‘that, though God had raised him to the throne 
for the welfare of his people, he knew that he 
was mortal, and that everlasting happiness 
could be secured only by the profession of the true 
| faith, there followed an orthodox confession of 
belief. He then declared that God had inspired 
him to lead the Goths back to the true faith, 
from which they had hitherto been led astray 
by false teachers. Not only the Goths but the 
Suevi, who by the fault of others had been led 
into heresy, had been brought back by his exer- 
‘tions. These noble nations he offered to God by 
the hands of the bishops, whom he called on to 
complete the work he had begun. He then 
anathematized Arius and his doctrine, and 
declared his acceptance of the councils of Nice, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, and all 
other councils that agreed with these. He then 
pronounced an anathema on all who returned to 
Arianism after being received into the church 
by the chrism, or the laying on of hands; then 
followed the creeds of Nicaea and Constantinople 
and the definition of Chalcedon, and the tomus 
concluded with the signatures of Reccared and 
Baddo his queen. It was received with accla- 
mation from the whole synod. Its praises of 
Reccared, its numerous scriptural quotations, 
| and the clearness with which the Catholic and 
_ Arian doctrines are defined show that it was the 
work of a theologian, probably of either bishop 
Leander or abbat Eutropius, who had the chief 
management of the council (Jo. Bicl.). One of 
the catholic bishops then called on the bishops, 
clergy, and Gothic nobles who had been con- 
verted to declare publicly their renunciation of 
_ Arianism and their acceptance of Catholicism. 
They replied that though they had ‘done so 
already when, following the king, they had gone 
ever to the church, they would comply. Then 
followed twenty-three anathemas directed against 
Arius and his doctrines in general and in detail, 
succeeded by the creeds of Nice and Constanti- 
nople, and the definition of Chalcedon, and the 
whole was subscribed by eight Arian bishops 
and their clergy, and by all the Gothic nobles. 
The bishops were Ugnas of Barcelona, Ubiligis- 
clus of Valencia, Murila of Palencia, Sunnila of 
Viseo, Gardingus of Tuy, Bechila of Lugo, 
Argiovitus of Oporto, and Froisclus of Tortosa. 
The names of at least six of the eight show 
their Gothic descent. It is remarkable that 
five come from sees within the former Sueyic 
kingdom, probably showing that Leovigild, after 
his conquest, had displaced the Catholic by 
' Arian bishops. Reccared then addressed the 
- eouncil again, calling on them with his license 
to draw up such canons as were, requisite, and 
in particular one directing that the creed should 
" de recited at the time of Holy Communion, that 
_henceforward uo one. should be able. to. plead 
ignorance as an excuse for misbelief. Then 
followed twenty-three canons with ‘a confirma- 
' tory edict of the king. The first confirmed the 
decrees of previous councils and synodical letters 


of the popes; the second directed the recitation | 
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by the king’s command in May, A.p. 589. On | of the creed of Constantinople at the Com- 


munion; the third forbade the alienation of 
church property by bishops; the fourth per- 
mitted a bishop, with the consent of his council, 
to convert one parochial church into a monastic ; 
by the fifth, the Arian bishops, priests, and 
deacons, who had been converted, were forbidden 
to live with theit wives; by the sixth, freed- 
men who had been duly manumitted were to 
remain free, but they and their descendants 
were to be under the protection of the church ; 
the seventh directed the Scriptures should be 
read at a bishop’s table during meals; the 
eighth, with the king’s approval, forbade any 
one from claiming as an alleged gift from the king 
clerics belonging to a family which formed 
part of the king’s property, and ordered that 
they should pay their poll-tax to the church to 
which they were attached; by the ninth, the 
former Arian churches were transferred to the 
bishops of their dioceses; the tenth forbade 
widows who wished to remain single being 
forced to remarry, and in like manner it was 
forbidden to compel virgins to marry against 
their own or their parents’ will; the eleventh 
and twelfth related to penitents ; the thirteenth 
forbade clerics to proceed against clerics before 
lay tribunals; the fourteenth forbade Jews to 
have Christian wives, concubines, or slaves, 
ordered the children of such unions to be bap- 
tized, and disqualified Jews from any office in 
which they might be required to punish Chris- 
tians—Christian slaves whom they had circum- 
cised, or made to share in their rites, were to be 
ipso facto free; the fifteenth related to churches 
founded or endowed by slaves of the fisc; the 
sixteenth ordered bishops, in conjunction with 
the civil governor, to seek out and destroy idols 
in their dioceses; the seventeenth was directed 
against child murder; the eighteenth ordered 
that, a synod of each province should be held 
every year on November Ist, which the judicial 
and fiscal officers were to attend, and the bishops 
were to observe their behaviour to the people 
under them, and if necessary warn them to 
alter their conduct, and, if they refused, to 
inform the king; the nineteenth directed that 
the control of churches should be with the 
bishop, not the founder; the twentieth forbade 
bishops levying exactions on their clergy; the 
twenty-first forbade civil authorities from lay- 
ing burdens on clerics or the slaves of the 
church or clergy; the twenty-second forbade 
wailing at funerals ; the twenty-third forbade 
celebrating saints’ days with indecent dances 
and songs. . 

The canons were subscribed first by the king 
himself, and then by five out of the six metro- 
politans, of whom Masona signs first, and Pan- 
tardus of Braga signs for Nitigisius of Lugo as 
well as for himself. The metropolitan of Tarra- 
conensis was absent, but, according to one MS., 
signed by proxy. Sixty-two bishops signed in 


person, and five, besides Nitigisius, by proxy. — 


All the bishops of Tarraconensis and Septimania 
appeared. personally or by proxy. In the 
remaining provinces several were missing, 
The absence of Licinian of Carthagena, and 
Severus of Malaga, is explained by the fact, that 
these cities were in the hands of the Byzantines. 
In five cases, Valencia, Tuy, Oporto, Tortosa, 
and Lugo, both Arian. and Catholic bishops 
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appear in possession of the same see. The pro- 
ceedings were closed by a homily by Leander on 
the conversion of the Goths. 

At the council of Toledo our best authority, 

Joannes of Biclaro, breaks off, and the informa- 
tion for the rest of Reccared’s reign is most 
scanty. He is praised by Isidore for his peace- 
ful government, for his clemency, and’ his 
generosity. He restored various properties, 
both ecclesiastical and private, which had been 
confiscated by his father, and founded many 
churches and monasteries. 
_ A letter of Reccared’s to Gregory the Great is 
preserved among the letters of the latter, but 
Gams considers it a forgery founded on the 
genuine letter of Gregory to Reccared, written 
in August, A.D. 599 (Gregorius, Bpp. ix. 61, 121). 
He had sent certain abbats to Rome with pre- 
sents, but disheartened by a shipwreck, they had 
returned to Spain. Gregory extols him for not 
only embracing the true faith, but inducing his 
people to do the same. He also praises him for 
refusing the bribes offered by the Jews 
for procuring the repeal of a law against 
them. He sends him a piece of the true 
cross, some fragments of the chains of St. 
Peter, and some hairs of St. John Baptist. He 
refuses his request to procure for him from Con- 
stantinople a copy of the treaty concluded 
between Justinian and Athanagild, in the first 
place, as the record office at Constantinople 
had been burnt ; and, in the next place, because 
Reccared ought to have in his own possession 
the documents that were unfavourable to him. 
Reecared died at Toledo in a.p. 601, after a 
reign of 15 years, after publicly confessing his 
sins. He was succeeded by his son Leova Il. 
then a youth of about eighteen, whose mother 
was a person of low birth, and who was pro- 
bably illegitimate. He was dethroned in A.p. 
603 by Witteric, and his right hand cut off, and 
died in consequence soon afterwards. 

Laws.—In a palimpsest from Corbei, now in 
the National Library at Paris, fragments of an 
ancient Gothic code are contained which have 
been edited by F. Bluhme. This must be later 
than A.D. 506, as c. 285 contains an extract from 
the Visigothic Lex Romana of that date, and 
before Kindasvinth. Further, the author must 
have been a king whose father was also a lawgiver 
(c.277). There is no king in the period men- 
tioned complying with this condition except 
Reccared I. The direct evidence of his promul- 
gating a code rests indeed only on the late 
authority of Lucas of Tuy, who gives the sixth 
year of his reign = a.p, 591, as the date of its 
composition, but a Jew-law of Reccared’s is 
referred to by Sisebut (Bluhme, xiv.). This 
code consisted of at least 336 chapters, and may 
have contained many more. Of these, in the 
palimpsest, fifty-five are preserved, some in a 
perfect condition, while of others only a few 
words are left. 

Sources.—Joannes Biclarensis’s Clronicon down 
to A.D. 589; Isidorus, de Reg. Goth. ; Paulus 
Emeritanus, De Vit. et Mir. Patr. Bm. 16-19; 
Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. ix. 1, 15, 16, 20, 
31, in Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxii. 868, Ixxxiii. 
1071, Ixxx. 151, Ixxi. 481; Tejada y Ramiro, 
Col. de Canones de la Igl. Hsp. ii. 213. 

Coins in Florez, Medallas, iii. 191, and Heiss, 
Monnaies des Rois Wisigoths, 87. 
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Literature.—Dahn, Kénige der Germanen, v.35 }}' 


Helfferich, Entstehung und Geschichte des West- 
gothen-Rechts ; Gams, 
Spanien, ii. (2). [F. DJ 


RECCARED (2) ILj-succeeded his father — 
SISEBUT in A.D, 621, being then a minor, and 
died a few days afterwards. (Isidorus, de Reg. 
Goth. in Migne, Patr, Lat. lxxxiii. 1074.) 

[F. D.J 


RECCESVINTH, spelt always with double 
¢ in coins (Heiss, Monnaies des Rois Visigoths, 
121) and inscriptions (Hiibner, Insc. Hisp. Chr. 
117, 143, 159, 175), king of Spain, was asso- 
ciated in the kingdom by his father KrnpAs- 
VINTH, on January 22 (Julianus, Vita Tide- 
phonsi, in Migne, Patr. Lat. xcvi. 44), being the 
day of St. Vincent, Kindasvinth’s patron saint 
(Braulio, Hp. 33), A.D 649, on the petition of 
bishops BRAuLIO of Saragossa and Eutropius, 
and Celsus, the governor of the district in 
which Saragossa lay (Braulio, Zp. 37), and 
became sole king on his father’s death in A.D. 
653. Soon after his accession a formidable 
insurrection of the Basques broke out, headed 
by a Gothic noble named Froya. They pene- 
trated as far as Saragossa, and committed great 
atrocities. There, however, they were totally 
defeated by Reccesvinth and their leader slain 
(Tayo, Zp. ad Quiricum i.), not without heavy 
loss on the part of the victors (Isidorus Pac.). 
Reccesvinth on his becoming sole king relaxed — 
his father’s iron rule. He submitted tc the 
council that assembled soon after he became 
sole king, a nice question of casuistry, namely, 
whether the oath taken by the nation never to 
pardon those who had plotted the murder of the 
king or the ruin of the nation (cf. the first 
canon of the seventh Council of Toledo) was 
absolutely binding under all circumstances. 

By a decree of the same council, and a law 
promulgated by the king, a distinction was 
drawn between the personal and official capacity 
of the king, and it was implied that previous 
kings had increased their property by unjust 
exactions and confiscations. It was according] 
enacted that while all the property which had 
belonged to Kindasvinth before his accession 
should pass to his sons, as belonging to him in 
his personal capacity, all that he had acquired 
after his accession should devolve on Recces- 
vinth in right of his crown, and that he should 
thereout make satisfaction to those whom he 
considered to have been unjustly treated, and 
apply the rest to the service of the state. It 
appears by this law that Kindasvinth left other 
sons besides Reccesvinth, but as their names are 
unfortunately omitted, we cannot test the truth 
of the legend tracing the descent of RopERIC 
and PELAYO from Kindasvinth. 

Four councils were held in this reign. In 
December, A.D, 653, the eighth council assem- 
bled at Toledo. This council was in many ways 
remarkable. Its composition, and the combina- 
tion of civil and ecclesiastical business gave it 
the character of a diet as well as that of a 
synod.. It was the first council the decrees of 
which were signed by others than bishops or 
their representatives. Eleven abbats, an arch- 
priest, and a primicerius sign before the repre- 
sentatives of absent bishops, and then follow the 
signatures of seventeen of the great court digni- 
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taries, a nobility of office growing up as in other 

Teutonic countries beside the more ancient 

nobility of birth. Thus it was in some measure 
“not only more representative of the church than 

any previous council, but it also contained a 
Jay element. The king, after commending him- 

self to the prayers of the council, in a short 

speech referred them to a tomus for the business 
he wished them to transact. After a profession 
of orthodoxy it specially directed their attention 
to the question already mentioned of the oath, 
and the repression of Judaism, Some Jews 
still adhered to their faith, while others had 
yelapsed after baptism. The council, after 
reciting the Nicene creed with the addition of 
the Filioque, discussed at great length the ques- 
tion propounded, and decided that such an oath, 
which excluded forgiveness under any circum- 
stances, was not binding; the third canon 
related to simony, the fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh, dealt with the married or unchaste 
clergy of various ranks, from bishops down- 
ward. the eighth forbade the ordination of 
ignorant persons, and the ninth eating meat in 
Lent. The tenth regulated the mode of election 
ofaking. He was to be chosen either at the 
capital or-at the place where the last king had 
died, by the bishops and great officers of the 
palace; he was to defend the Catholic faith 
against Judaism and heresy, he was not to 
‘oppress his subjects with heavy exactions, only 
what a king had possessed before his accession 
was to pass to his heirs, while property acquired 
during his reign was to belong to his successors. 

The king was, before his consecration, to swear 
| that he would observe these provisions, The 
_ eleventh visited non-observance of the decrees of 
the council with excommunication, while the 
twelfth re-enacted the decrees of the fourth 
Council of Toledo against the Jews. 

Two years afterwards the ninth council of 
Toledo met. It was properly a provincial 
council, but Tayo and Maurellus the bishops of 
Saragossa and Urgel attended. Most of the 
canons relate either to the property or the 
freedmen of the church, the status of the latter 
being one of serfdom. The tenth canon not 
only disqualified the offspring of clerics from 
inheriting their parents’ property, but declared 
they should be slaves of the church to which 
their father had belonged, while the seventeenth 
ordered baptized Jews to celebrate the chief 
church festivals with the bishops in order to 
prevent evasion on their part. 

} In 656 the tenth council, a national one, 
assembled. The first canon ordered the Annun- 
ciation to be commemorated on December 18 
instead of March 25, because the latter day 
always falling in Lent prevented the feast being 
properly observed, the second visited with de- 
privation a cleric who violated his oath to the 
king, the third was directed against nepotism 
or fayouritism on the part of bishops, while 
the seventh forbade selling Christian slaves to 
Jews or heathens. This council also dealt with 
the case of Poramius (2) and the will of 
-RECHIMIR. 
After these three councils in three years a 
"strange break occurs, and with one exception no 
_ other council was held in the rest of the reign, 
" The causes of this sudden change are unknown. 
_ That the king did not prohibit councils is shewn 
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by the meeting of the council of Merida in a.p. 
666; and that he interested himself in church 
matters by his restoring the province of Merida 
to its ancient limits [Oronrrus]; while his 
munificence to the church, which rested only on 
the late testimony of Roderic of Toledo, has been 
proved by the discovery in the treasure-trove of 
Guarrazar in 1858 of the magnificent crown he 
had offered. The crown, which is preserved at. 
the Hétel de Cluny in Paris, is described, with 
an illustration in Dict. Christ. Ant. 1,509. Ex- 
pressions in the proceedings of the council of 
Merida (a prayer that victory might be granted 
to Reccesvinth over his enemies, and a direc- 
tion that every priest should say mass daily for 
the safety of the king and his army whenever he 
marched against his. enemies) point to foreign 
war or civil disturbance, and either or both may 
have been the cause of the cessation of the coun- 
cils. Reccesvinth died on Sept. lst A.D. 672 at 
Gerticos near Salamanca (Julianus, Vita Wam- 
banis, 3). 

The letters interchanged between Reccesvinth 
and Braulio (Braulio, Zpp. 38-41) show that 
the former had, like his father, a taste for litera- 
ture. Like him too he was an active legislator. 
Not only does the Visigothic Code known as the 
Liber Judicum, or Codex Visigothorum (C. V.), 
contain numerous laws by him, a summary of 
which is given by Helfferich 172-180, but early 
in his reign (probably in A.D. 654, v. Helfferich, 
181) he issued a code, which alone he declared 
was thenceforward to have the force of law, all 
previous laws being repealed (C. V. ii. (1), 9, 
12). Of his new legislation by far the most 
important is the law permitting intermarriage 
between Goths and Romans (C. V. iii. (1) 2). 
His father had abolished the dual systems of 
law, one for the Romans and one for the Goths; 
Reccesvinth completed his work by abolishing 
the barrier which kept the two races distinct. 

Reccesyinth re-enacted in his code the laws of 
RECCARED, SISEBUT, and SISENAND against bap- 
tized and unbaptized Jews, and added a stringent 
prohibition of relapse. The penalty for viola- 
ting any of these laws was death by stoning or 
by fire, or if this was remitted, perpetual slavery 
and forfeiture of all property (C. V. xii. (2), 4, 
12). This strange severity is borrowed from 
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.the placitum of the baptized Jews of Toledo 


presented (no doubt under compulsion) to 
Reccesvinth in February A.D. 654 (0. V. xii- 
(2) 6). Admitting their relapse in the past, 
they swore to be good Christians for the future 
and to abandon all Jewish rites and practices, 
pledging themselves that any one who violated 
the oath should be burnt or stoned by them- 
selves or their sons. Apparently therefore the 
penalty in question was one imagined by the 
Jews themselves in their overstrained zeal to 
show their sincerity and to lull suspicion, and 
was then adopted by Reccesvinth i terrorem, 
while the penalty really intended to be enforced 
was the slavery or confiscation afterwards men- 
tioned. (Gritz, Die Westg. Gesetzgebung in 
Betreff der Juden, 13, 22.) 

Authorities.—The Acts of the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth councils of Toledo, and of the council 
of Merida in Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la 
Igt. Esp. ii. 361, 396, 407, 703; the laws, and 
the letters of BRAULIO and Tayo already re- 
ferred to; two sentences in Julianus’ Vita Iide- 
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phonsi and Historia Wambanis ; Isidorus Pacen- 
sis; Dahn, Die Kénige der Germanen, v. 200; 
Gams, Kircheng. von Sp. ii. (2), 126, 143 ; Helf- 
ferich, Zntstehung und Geschichte des West- 
gothen-Rechts, ubi supra. [F. D.J 


RECHIMIR (Ricrmer), bishop of Dumium, 
signs seventh among the suffragans, preceding 
nineteen others, at the seventh council of Toledo, 
in October A.D. 646, so that he had then been 
some time bishop. Florez conjectures that 
GERMANUS (22) his predecessor died, c. 637 or 8, 
as no bishop of Dumium appears at the sixth 
council of Toledo, held in January a.p. 638. He 
was alive at the eighth council, in November 
A.D. 653, but apparently in bad health, as abbat 
Osdulg signs as his deputy. He died soon after- 
wards, as before the tenth council of Toledo, held 
in December, a.D. 656, Frucruosus (2) had 
succeeded. He was liberal to a fault, giving 
away in alms the whole revenues of the church, 
and leaving nothing for its support, He also 
manumitted a large number of the slaves of the 
church, and shortly before his death ordered all 
the furniture and utensils of his official residence 
to be given to the poor, to whom, by his will, he 
bequeathed his whole private property. After 
his death, the church of Dumium complained to 
king Rekesvinth, who referred the matter to the 
tenth council, laying before them the wills of 
Rechimir and of St. Marruy (2), the founder. 
The council decided that the losses of the church 
furniture and utensils should be made good out 
of Rechimir’s private property, subject to which 
his will was to be valid. The case of the manu- 
mitted slaves was left to the discretion of 
Frucrvosus. For the whole story compare that 
of GauDENCIUS. (Hsp. Sag. xviii. 41; Tejada y 
Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la Igl. Esp. ii. 358, 386, 
420; Gams, Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, 2 (2), 
132.) [F. D.] 

REDEMPTUS, a disciple of St. Isidore of 
Seville, mentioned as a cleric (Pat, Lat, Ixxxi. 
17, 30, 33, 34, 139) and addressed as an arch- 
deacon (Ixxxiii. 905), From Redemptus clericus 
we have the testimony as that of an eyewitness, 
of the death of St. Isidore, a.p. 636; and to 
Redemptus archidiaconus a letter (Zp. 7) is 
addressed by St. Isidore in favour of the Euchar- 
istic use of unleavened bread in the Western 
church. But it is questioned whether they are 
one person or two, and the letter is probably not 
genuine. (Vossius, Hist. Lat. lib. ii. 252, ed. 
Lugd. 1627; De Castro, Hscrit. Espan. ii. 345, 
ed. Madrid, 1786; Fabricius, Bibl. Lat. ed. 
Mansi, vi. 60; Boll. Acta SS. Apr. iv. 327, 349; 
Pat. Lat. \xxxi. 5003; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xi, 
722.) [J. G.] 


REDUX, bishop of Naples, 4.p. 581. When 
Naples was attacked by the Lombards in that 
year he caused a copy of the excerpta ex operibus 
S. Augustini by St. Eugippius to be made and 
preserved in the cathedral of Naples, adding his 
own subscription as a guarantee of its fidelity, 
cf. Corp. Scriptt. Ecclesiast. Latinorum, vol. ix. 
Eugippii Opp. praef. p. xxiy. ed. P. Knoell, 
Vindobon. 1885. [Gee DeeSkly 

REDWALD (REDUALD, RaupwaLp, Reop- 
WALD), king of the East Angles. He was the 
son of Tytla, son of Wuffa, the first East Anglian 
king, and so eleventh in descent from Woden 


REGINUS 


(1. H. B. p. 628). 
date of his accession to his throne, but he was 
certainly a powerful prince very early in the 
7th century, and before the death of Ethel- 
bert of Kent had attained such fame as to 
eclipse that king and obtain the hegemony of 
all the states south of the Humber except 
Kent. He is thus the fourth of those rulers 
to whom later writers gave the name of Bret- 
walda (Bede, H. H. ii. 5). He was on friendly 
terms, as it would seem, with Ethelbert, and 
at his court in all probability he was persuaded 
to receive baptism (#. ii. 15), but on his return 
home, under the influence of his wife, he re- 
lapsed into semi-heathenism, revering Christ 
as one of his gods, and having a temple dedi- 
cated to him in conjunction with the pagan 
deities (ib.). Redwald’s great achievement was 
the defeat and slaughter of Ethelfrith, king of 
Northumbria, in 617 (Chr. 8. Uv. H. B. 308). He 
had before this received at his court. Edwin, son 
of Ella, the head of the rival family in North- 
umbria, and whilst in East Anglia Edwin had 
received the first impressions which inclined 
him towards Christianity. [EDw1n.] The 
vision which Edwin saw at Redwald’s court 
has been rationalised in a way that leads to 
the belief, that Christianity was at least tole- 
yated there (Bede, H. Z#. ii. 12), Ethelfrith 
tried to induce Redwald to betray or kill Edwin. 
The East Anglian king long resisted the tempta- 
tion, but, under a threat of invasion, agreed to 
the treacherous act. Before it was executed, 
however, he repented, and turned his arms 
against Ethelfrith, who perished in a great 
battle on the east of the river Idle, in Notting- 
hamshire. Raegenher, a son of Redwald, fell in 
the battle (Bede, H. Z. ii. 12). Redwald is 
supposed to have died about 627; the mission 
of Felix the apostle of East Anglia, being 
most probably dated about 631, and the 
conversion of Harpwald, the first Christian king 
of the East Angles, some four years earlier. 
Nothing certain, however, can be affirmed as to 
this. Harpwald was the son and successor of 
Redwald, and Sigebert, the successor of Earp- 
wald, is described by Bede (H. Z. ii. 15, iii. 18), 
as his brother. It has been doubted whether 
he was a son or stepson of Redwald, who was at 
enmity with him. [Sicesrrr.] (See Haddan 
and Stubbs, iii. 88, 89; Liber Lliensis, ed. 
Stewart, i. 12, 13; Flor. Wig. U. H. B. p. 
527; W. Malmesb. i. § 97.) [S.J 


REDWULF, bishop, among the spurious’ sig- 
natures to the council Clovesho in 742 (Kemble, 
C. D. 87), Haddan and Stubbs (iii. 342) con- 
sider him the same as LEardulf, bishop of 
Dunwich. [EARDULF (3).] {C. H.] 


REGINUS, count, probably in Africa, 
about the close of the 5th century, had 
written some letters, now lost, to Fulgentius of 
Ruspe [FULGENTIUS (3)] upon two points, (1) 
as to whether the body of Christ was corruptible 
or incorruptible, and (2) as to the life a man in 
arms should lead. Death prevented Fulgentius 
replying to the second query, which was done 
by his pupil Ferrandus, but to the first he gives 
a long reply (Fulgentius Rusp. Zp. 18 in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. \xv. 493; Ceillier, Aut. ee 50), 

i eee Gy 


Nothing is known of the © 


REGULUS 


REGULUS (Rtte), abbat or bishop, the 
leading character in the Scottish Legend of St. 
Andrew, and in the foundation of the town and 
see of St, Andrews in Fifeshire. The legend in 
three different forms or stages of development is 
given by Skene (Chron. 138, 183, 375), who also 
endeavours to explain or interpret it (Celt. Scot. 
i. 296, ii. 261; Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. iv. 300). 
But Fordun’s version (Scot. Chron. ii. ec. 58-60, 
iy. cc. 13, 14) precedes the date of Skene’s third 
legend from the Brev. Aberd. (Prop. SS. p. hyem. 
f. lxxxii.). The later Scotch annalists only am- 
plify details. 

In the 4th century, in the reign of Constantius, 
Regulus, abbat or bishop, was divinely directed 
to flee from Patrae in Achaia, with the relics of 
St. Andrew, who had been martyred there, and 
was afterwards instructed to betake himself 
with a part of them to the western regions of the 
world, where a church should be built and dedi- 
cated to the honour of the saint. He was thus 
carried by wind and wave to the coast of Vife- 
shire, and built his church at Muckross, or 
Kylrimont, now St. Andrews, where king Hun- 
gus, or Ungus, son of Urguist, received him, 
presented him with lands, and liberally endowed 
the church, [Hunaus.] Fordun says that he con- 
tinued at St. Andrews for thirty-two years after 
the shipwreck, and died there, full of days. But 
in this there is a badly assorted collection of 
legends, relating first to the legend of St. Andrew 
by itself, and then attaching to it a legend of the 
Pictish church and its foundation in Fifeshire 
in the 8th or 9th century. As connected with 
Scotland, the foreign element is probably wholly 
fictitious with its persons and dates, while the 
main body of the legend may probably rest on 
historical facts. In seeking for an interpreta- 
tion of the legend in whole and details, Skene 
traces the leading teatures to the time of the 
Pictish king Ungus I., son of Urguist, who 


_ reigned about a.D. 730-761, and was engaged in 


; 
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war with the Saxons; he further draws atten- 
tion to the church of Hexham at this same date, 
and the banishment of bishop Acca from his see 
4.D. 732. During his exile he may have been 
at Candida Casa, but more probably was farther 
distant among the Southern Picts, and leaving 
there, as he had at Hexham, a church dedicated 
to St. Andrew, with chapels to St. Michael the 
Archangel and St. Mary the Virgin. At this 
time the relics of St. Andrew, which Acca 
believed he had at Hexham, would naturally be 
introduced in St. Andrews, and hence the 
legend takes its origin. As to the original 
character from which we have the missionary 
Regulus, Reeves (Culdees, pt. iii. § 2) and Skene 
(Gelt. Scot. ii, 267) are of opinion that the name 
has been borrowed from the Irish Kalendar and 
latinised, the feast of Riagail, abbat of Muicinis 
in Loch Derg, being on Oct. 16, and that of 
Regulus of Mucross or St. Andrews on Oct. 17. 
The legend of St. Regulus would thus refer to 
some movement in the native Pictish church 
under the temporary influence of St. Acca when 
in exile, and the motive of the fictions would be 


to honour the metropolitan see. (Bp. Forbes, Kals. 


437 sq.; Lyon, Hist. St, And. i. pass.; Grub, 
E. H. Scot. i. 6 sq.; Gordon, Scotichr. i. 69 sq. 5 
Moran, Jr. SS. 199.) {J. GJ 
REMACLUS, ST., tenth bishop of Maes- 
tricht, between St. Amandus and St. Theodardus, 
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and founder of the monasteries of Cougnon, 
Stavelo and Malmédy, about the middle of the 
7th century, was a native of Aquitaine. His 
first training is ascribed to St. Sulpicius, but at 
an early age he became a disciple of St. Eligius 
at Solignac, where he may possibly have been 
abbat for a time. About 642 he founded the 
monastery of Cougnon in the diocese of Tréves, 
and some years later St. Amandus resigned the 
see of Utrecht in his fayour (circ. A.D. 649), 
We know little of his episcopate except that he 
assisted St. Sigebert, king of Austrasia, in found- 
ing the monasteries of Stayelo and Malmédy in 
the Ardennes, and after ten years of office 
resigned the see in his turn to St. Theodardus and. 
ended his days at Stavelo about 668. He is 
commemorated Sept. 3. The principal authority 
for his life after the charters of the monasteries. 
(Patr. Lat. lxxxvii. 321 sqq.) is a biography by 
an anonymous monk of Stavelo, written about. 
the middle of the 9th century, to be found 
in Mabillon’s 2nd vol., and Boll. Acta SS. 
Sept. 1, 692 (cf. Sigeb. Gembl. Vita S. Siged. 
Reg. v. 14, Patr. Lat, \xxxvii. 311; Rettberg, 
Kirchengeschichte, i. 545, 556 and Boll. ibid. 
Comm. Praev. p. 669). [S. A. B.] 


REMIGIUS 


REMIGIUS (1), bishop [Ocravius (4) ], 


REMIGIUS (2) (Remepivs, Remr), ST., 
archbishop of Rheims and called the Apostle of 
the Franks (circ. a.D. 457-530). He holds 
an important position in the history of the: 
Western Church, and is honoured as one of the 
three great patron-saints of France. The exact 
part he played in the winning of Clovis and his. 
Franks to orthodox Christianity, which probably 
decided the belief of Western Europe, it isnot easy 
to say, since Gregory’s account of these matters, 
which happened considerably before his time, 
is plainly not to be trusted for details, and 
an earlier life which seems to have existed (see 
Greg. Tur. Hist. Vranc. ii. 31) was lost before the 
9th century. How far Clovis was convinced by 
the exhortations of either Remigius or Clotilda, 
or both of them, or how far he saw his advantage 
in the partizanship of the orthodox clergy in his 
struggle with the Arian Burgundians and 
Visigoths, has been much discussed and differently 
viewed (see CLOVIS, CLOTILDA, and the authorities 
there referred to). But it must be regarded as a 
happy event for orthodoxy that a man of ability 
and force of character to impress a barbarian 
like Clovis was stationed in the pathway of his 
conquests. Considering his importance, few 
details are known of his life. He was born 
about 435, his mother’s name being Cylinia, and 
the canons notwithstanding, was consecrated 
to the episcopate in his 22nd year (cire. 
A.D. 457). The first we hear of intercourse with 
Clovis is in the latter’s campaign against 
Syagrius (circ. A.D. 486), when the incident 
of the restoration of the stolen church vessel 
seems to betoken the existence even at that time 
of friendly relations. About 492 the king 
married the Catholic Clotilda, who proved a 
powerful ally for the bishop. The story of his 
baptism on Christmas Eye, 496, together with 
his sister Albofledis, another sister, Lanthe- 
childis, who now renounced her Arianism, and 
more than 3000 Franks, is well known. ‘ Mitis 
depone colla, Sicamber, adora quod incendisti, 
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incende quod adorasti,” are the words put by 
Gregory into Remigius’s mouth (Hist. Franc. ii. 
27), Yor the fable of the dove descending with 
the ampulla of holy oil for the consecration, 
which first appears in Hinemar (Coron. Regiae, 
Migne, Patr. Lat. 125, 806; cf. Flodoardus, 
Patr. Lat. exxxy. 52) and the political uses it 
subserved, see Herzog (sub nom.), Though the 
letter variously ascribed to the popes Hormisdas 
and Symmachus, congratulating Remigius on the 
happy event, and establishing him papal vicar 
throughout Clovis’s dominions, saving the rights 
of other metropolitans, is probably spurious (Patr 
Lat. \xv. 961-76), the importance of the event 
seems to have been recognized (see Avitus, 
Lipist. ad Clov. Bouquet, iv. 49). And the con- 
version was sufliciently thorough to resist the 
sinister omen of Albofledis’ death a few days 
after her baptism. His episcopate is said to 
have lasted seventy o: more years, his death 
being placed about 530. Though he is believed 
to have died Jan. 13, his feast has been 
usually celebrated Oct. 1, on which day several 
solemn translations of his body were made in 
after times, notably one on Oct. 2, 1049, in the 
presence ot pope Leo IX. to a new and splendid 
church (Boll. Acta SS. Oct. 1, 59 sqq.3 Gail. 
Christ. ix. 13). His cult was fully estab- 
lished in the time of Gregory, who relates 
miracles performed by him both during his life 
and after death (De Glor. Conf. Ixxix.). His piety 
and vigour were equalled by his learning and 
eloquence (Hist. Franc. ii. 31). Sidonius Apolli- 
naris too speaks in the highest terms of the 
eloquence of some Declamations of Remigius 
which he had read. None of them however haye 
survived, and his literary remains are represented 
by four letters (one of them to three bishops, 
presenting a curious picture of contemporary 
manners), a spurious will, and a few verses 
ascribed to him (Patr. Lat. lxv. 961-76; cf, 
Hist. Litt. dela France, iti. 158 sqq.). 

The references in Gregory of Tours (itst. 
Franc. ii. 27, 31, viii. 21, ix. 14, x. 19; Hist. 
Epit. xvi.; De Glor. Conf. \xxix.), Sidonius 
Apollinaris (Zpist. ix. 7), and Avitus (Collat. 
Episc. sub init.; Patr. Lat. lix. 387), comprise 
all that is historical about him. The short life 
by Venantius Fortunatus (Migne, Patr. Lat. 
Ixxxviii. 527 sqq.) is little but a tissue of 
miracles, and the narratives of Hincmar and the 
later Rheims: historians are entirely untrust- 
worthy. Everything both historical and 
mythical concerning him may be found gathered 
together in the exhaustive notice of the 
Bollandists (Oct. 1, 59-187). For the modern 
accounts of him, and critical estimates, see 
Potthast’s Manual and the authorities quoted in 
the articles CLovis and CLormpa. (S. A. B.] 


REMIGIUS (8) (Remepius), 
ninth bishop of Rouen, between Raginfredus and 
Magenardus, is said to have been a son of 
Charles Martel, though his mother’s name is 
unknown. According to Adrevaldus (De Mi- 
raculis S. Benedicti, cap. xvi., xvii., Patr. Lat. 
exxiv. 918), he was sent by his half-brother 
Pippin to obtain the relics of St. Benedict from 
the monks of Fleury, but was deterred by super- 
natural manifestations in the saint’s church. He 
was also deputed to urge Desiderius, the 
Lombard king, to make restitution of property 


ST., twenty- 


RENOVATUS 


taken from the Holy See, for which pope 
Paulus I. renders thanks in a letter to Pippin, 
written in the year 760 (Zpist. vili., Migne, 
Patr, Lat. xix. 1152). Remigius co-operated 
with Pippin in the introduction of the Roman 
chants and ritual into the F¥énch churches. He 
was present at the Convention of Attigny in 
765, and died about 772. He is commemorated 
Jan. 19. (Boll. Acta SS. Jan. ii. 235; Gall. 
Christ. xi. 19-20.) [S. A. B.] ’ 


REMIGIUS (4) (Remeprvs), twenty-third 
bishop of Strasburg, succeeded Etho in A.D, 778, 
and in that year dedicated a church in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin and St. Trophimus ; he died 
A.D. 803, and his ‘feast is April 13 (Gall. Chr. 
y. 784), The Zestamentum Remigii Episc. Ar- 
gent., dated A.D. 778, is a very curious and 
interesting specimen of early legal conveyancing, 
based upon the principles of Roman procedure, 
It is given in Migne, Pat. Lat. xevi. 1582 sq. 

{J. G.] 


j 
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RENATUS (1), a monk and layman, of 


Caesarea in Mauritania, the bearer of a letter to 
Augustine from Optatus bishop of Mileum, 
which he delivered to him at Caesarea, A.D. 418. 
(Oprarus (9).] A young man, named Vincentius 
Victor, having met with some remarks b 
Augustine on the nature of the soul, which dis- 
pleased him, wrote against them a work in two 
books, which he addressed to Peter, a Spanish 
presbyter Renatus having seen this, sent it to 
Augustine from Caesarea, and Augustine at his 
earnest request wrote his work on the soul 
and its origin, of which he addressed the first 
book to Renatus, A.D. 419 (Aug. Retract. ii. 56, 
de Anima et orig. ejus ii. 1, Hp. 190). 
é [H. W. P.J 


RENATUS (8), a presbyter of the church 
of Rome, under the title of St. Clement, who was 
deputed by pope Leo, together with Julius of 
Puteoli, and Hilarius the deacon (afterwards Leo’s 
successor) to represent him at the synod of Ephe- 
sus (subsequently called the “robbers? s od”) 
in 449, (Leon. Magn. Bp. 29 [24].) Renatus 
died on his voyage out during a temporary halt 
at Delos. (Labbe, iv. 1079.) It is rather sur- 
prising to find a letter addressed to Renatus by 
Theodoret, after his deposition at that synod, 
begging him to use his influence with Leo to 
have the contending parties summoned to the 
apostolical see to receive judgment on the con- 
troverted points, and claiming for himself to be 
judged by his writings alone. (Theod. Zp, 
113.) We must suppose either that the super- 
scription of the letter is mistaken, and that it 
was really addressed to Hilarius; or that Theo- 
doret had received insufficient information with 
regard to the circumstances of that scandalous 
assembly, which from the first was a scene of 
violence and confusion. This is the view taken 
by Tillemont, in opposition to Quesnel, who dis- 
credits the fact of Renatus’s death (tom. xy. 
p- 901, note 21). [E. V.] 


RENOVATUS, bishop of Merida, is known 
only by the De Vita Patrum LEmeritensium, 
ch, 2, 21, ascribed to Paulus Diaconus (in 
Lisp. Sag. xiii.) “A tall and handsome Goth of 
noble birth, he became abbat of the monastery 
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“of Cauliana, eight miles from Merida on the | 


(Guadiana. A curious story is told in ch. 2 
peek is of doubtful authenticity, vid, Gams, 
Kirchg. von Sp. ii. 2. 117), of his treatment of 
@ gluttonous and thievish monk. He afterwards 
ag for many years over the church of 
erida. Florez places his episcopate between 
(A.D. 616 and A.D. 632. Paulus praises him 
highly for his learning and virtues. (Zsp. Sag. 
iil. 208.) LF. D.] 


REOLUS (Recunus, RievL), twenty-sixth 
bishop of Rheims. He had aided Nivardus in 
ithe administration of the see, and c. 672 
became his successor. He was a great builder 
of monasteries within his diocese, and consoli- 
dator of church property; his chief foundation 
was the Monasterium Orbacense on ground given 
‘by Theodoric, a.p. 680. He died, a.v. 698, 
alter a rule of twenty-six years, Before his 
consecration he had married a daughter of 
Childeric III., king of France, His feast is 
Sept. 3. (Flodoardus, Hist. Hecl, Rem. ii. c. 10, 
Duchesne, Hist. Franc. Script. ¥. v. 788; Frede- 
garius Schol. Chron. ii. a.p. 680, Migne, Patr. 
Lat. t. \xxi. 669, giving an incident m his per- 
secution by Eprornus.) He subscribed at the 
council held at Rouen c, s.D. 682. (Gall. 
Chir, ix. 22.) D. G] 


REPARATUS (1), bishop of Carthage, 
succeeded Bonifacius, probably in A.D. 533; but 
if there be any truth in the story of a move- 
ment made during his episcopate and the ponti- 
ficate of Boniface II., to subject the Carthaginian 
church to the Roman see (Binius, Conc. ii. pt. i. 
643, 644; Migne, Pair. Lat, Ixv. 32, 43; 
Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xi. 115), he must have been 
bishop earlier, since the pope died in A.D. 532; the 
authorities however are very doubtful. In A.D. 
533 he held a council of 227 bishops at Carthage, 
for the purpose of restoring the discipline that 
had been destroyed by Vandal persecutions, and 
of arranging on what footing the Arian bishops 
when converted were to be received. The 
general feeling was against acknowledging their 
episcopal status, but an encyclical letter (Binius, 
Conc. ii. pt. i. 664) was drawn up to: be pre- 
sented to Joannes II. (Migne, Patr. Lat. xvi. 25, 
Lp. Afr. Episc.) for his advice. The letter, 
which was entrusted to Liberatus, the deacon, 
did not leave Carthage till word had arrived of 
that pope’s death, and of the election of Agapetus 
in June, A.D. 535, when Reparatus added a letter 
of congratulation to the new pope. Agapetus 
sent at once a reply (Migne, Patr..Lat. lxvi. 43, 
ep. 2) to the questions referred to him by the 
council, and a special letter (Jb. Ixvi. 45, Ep. 3; 
Binius, %. 666, 667) to Reparatus, restoring to 
him. the whole of his metropolitan rights 
(Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xi. 115, 119). In the Ori- 
Zenistic controversy that followed, Reparatus 
kept steadily in favour of The Three Chapters, 
and held a council at Carthage in a.D. 550 to 
excommunicate pope Vigilius for condemning 
them (Walch. etz. viii. 185; Fleury, Z. 2. 
Xxiii. 32), In the year preceding the fifth 
eecumenical council, he was invited to Constan- 
tinople by the emperor and strongly urged by 
favour and threats to accept the imperial edict, 
and condemn The Three Chapters, but, remain- 
ing’ unmoved, he was condemned on a false 
charge, deprived of his property, and banished, 


, 
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Primasius being appointed in his place (Victor 
Tun. Chron. A.D. 552 in Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixviii. 
959; Fleury, H. #. xxxiii. 48, 54; Gieseler, 
H. £. ii. c. ii.; Robertson, Z. H. b. ii. c. 12). 
{J. GJ 


REPARATUS (2), vir spectabilis in the 
time of the Gothic kingdom. (Greg. Dial. iv, 
31.) bys LF. D.] 


REPOSTUS (1). Cyp. Zp. 59, xiii. A lapsed 
bishop of African see uncertain, but probably 
Tuburnuc, Tuburnica, a small municipium, with 
hot wells, in the proconsular province. No trace 
remains of any place answering to Hartel’s 
reading, Sutunurcensis, or the various readings, 
Suturnucensis, Quoturnicensis, Sutun-Urcensis, 
Utunarcensis. In Numidia there was a @ov- 
Botpyixa xorwvia (Ptol.), an oppidum civium 
Lomanorum (Plin.), ap. Mommsen, Jnscr. Latt. 
viii. I, p.121; Lagnat. Hxplor..en Tunisie, fasc. 
li. p. 96, seems to have identified the Numidian 
Tuburnue with Sidi-el-Kassen; Mommsen as- 
signs to this latter the bishops Tuburnicenses of 
A.D. 411 and 646. Morcelli gives these to the 
former, and one would naturally place Cyprian’s 
lapsed Repostus nearer to him. He carried the 
chief part of his flock back with himself into 
paganism, and he took part in the pseudo- 
consecration of FORTUNATUS. See PRIVATUS. 


[E. W. B.] 
REPOSTUS (2). Cyp. Zp. 42 (see Av- 
GENDUS?); perhaps not likely to be the same 
person as (1) excommunicated with FELICIssimus 
by Canpontus, Hp. 42, and there described as de 
extorribus, which, taken in conjunction with 
Irene Rutilorum, may seem to mean that he had 
been banished for Christianity, or else that he 
was a foreigner in refuge at Carthage. Cf. si 

qui de peregrinis episcopi, Ep, 32. (E. W. B.] 


RESTITUTUS (1), bishop of London at 
the council of Arles in 314, [Eporzus (1).] 
(Godwin, De Praesulibus, 1743, p, 170; Stubbs, 
Reg. Sac, 152.) [C. H.] 


RESTITUTUS (2), bishop of Carthage, and 
president of the council of Ariminum, A.D. 359; 
his name at least appears at the head of its acts. 
He was one of the deputation sent to the empe- 
ror by the orthodox section of the Council. He 
betrayed the cause, however, under court in- 
fluence and received back, Ursacius, Valens, and 
Germinius to church communion, from which he 
had excluded them. (Hilar. Frag. viii. 1346; 
Hefele’s Councils, Clark’s, ed. t. ii. pp. 251-258; 
Ceill. iv. 555; Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. Wissen. 
Theolog. 1884, p. 243.) (G. T. S.] 


RESTITUTUS (8), a Donatist, ordained by 
Primian to the see of Membresa in the place of 
Salvius, one of the -ordainers of Maximian 
(Maxrmranvs (2), Vol. III. p. 869]. The council 
of Bagai, which condemned the Maximianists, 
A.D. 394, allowed a delay of eight months to be 
given to the bishops of the party, as an oppor 
tunity for them to submit to the decree and 
avoid expulsion; but, according to St. Augus- 
tine, Restitutus was appointed before the expira- 
tion of the time allowed (Aug. Hp. 108, 14; 
c. Cresc. iii. 60; 62), He endeavoured to dis- 
possess Salvius of the see, and when he resisted 
this intrusion, brought the case before the pro- 
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consul Herodes, A.D. 395, in which suit his cause 
was pleaded by Nummasius (HERODEs (2), Vol. 
Ti. 5 (Aug. ¢. Cresc. iv. 5. 82; Ep. 108. 
13), Salvius, however, appears to have main- 
tained his ground, and when a further attempt 
was made to intrude into buildings belonging 
to him as bishop, the matter was brought 
before a subsequent pro-consul, Seranus (A.D. 
398), who, on the ground of the decree of 
the council of Bagai, decided against Salvius. 
The treatment with which Salvius met in conse- 
quence of this belongs to his own history. [SAL- 
Vius (3).] Restitutus appears to have retained 
possession of the see as Donatist bishop, and to 
have been present at the conference, A.D. 411 
(Carth. Coll. i. 133). His case is used by St. 
Augustine in his argument against the Donatists, 
to shew their inconsistency in complaining of 
persecution, of which, as in his case, they were 
flagrantly guilty towards the Maximianists 
(Aug. c. Crese, iv. 58; 82; Ribbek, Aug. und Don. 
p. 227). [H. W. P.j 


RESTITUTUS (), a Donatist presbyter of 
Victoriana, a place in Numidia, about thirty 
miles from Hippo Regius (Aug. C. D. xxii. 8. 7), 
who, having become convinced of the errors of 
his party, and returned to the Catholic church, 
was attacked by some clerical persons and Cir- 
cumcellions belonging to the sect,and having been 
treated with extreme violence and indignity for 
eleven days, with difficulty obtained his release. 
Augustine complained of this outrage to Procu- 
leianus, Donatist bishop of Hippo, but with little 
success (Aug. c. Cresc. iii. 53; Hp. 88, 6; 105, 
2, 3). [H. W. P.] 


RESTITUTUS (5), an African bishop, sent 
together with Florentius also a bishop, perhaps 
of Hippo Diarrhytus, by the council of Carthage, 
A.D. 408, to represent to the emperor the ex- 
cesses committed in Africa by Donatists and 
pagans (Aug. Hp. 97 to Olympius; Bruns, Conc. 
i, 188, Can. 106); Tillemont, vol. xiii. 175; 
Morcelli, Afr, Chr. i. 180; iii. 38). 

(H. W. P.] 


RESTITUTUS (6), bishop of Tagona, pro- 
bably the same as Thagura in Numidia (El- 
Matnainia), one of the four keepers of the docu- 
ments on the catholic side at the Carthaginian 
conference, A.D. 411 (Carth. Coll. i. 143; Morcelli, 
Afr. Chr. i. 301). (H.-W. P.] 


RESTITUTUS (%, a presbyter of Calama, 
mentioned by Augustine as having the power at 
pleasure to remain in a state of apparent insen- 
sibility (catalepsy), yet able, as he said after- 
wards, to hear. the voices of those who spoke 
loudly, as if they came from a distance. He 
gives the case as an instance of the variety exist- 
ing in human constitutions as the work of the 
Creator (Aug. Civ, D. xiv. 24, 2). [H. W. P.] 


_ RESTITUTUS (8), a catholic presbyter, as 
it seems, of Hippo Regius, murdered by the 
Donatists, an outrage of which Augustine com- 
plained to Marcellinus the tribune, A.D. 412, and 
also to Apringius the pro-consul (Zp. 183, i. ; 
134, 2), [EES Weed 

RESTITUTUS (9), a deacon, to whom 
Augustine wrote, recommending him to read, 
but with caution, the works of Tychonius, and 
to exercise forbearance and patience in respect 
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of evil existing in the church, which we lament 


and condemn, but are unable to remove (Aug. — 


Ep. 249). (H. W. P.] 
RETHUN (Rarruvn, REATHUN, HRETHUN), 


bishop. The Chronicle of Abingdon (i. 15, ed. © 


Stevenson) mentions him a Mercian bishop, 
who, smarting under contumelious treatment, 
retired to the monastery of Abingdon, where he 
became abbat. It further relates (p. 21) a 
journey he took to Rome, and his dealings with 
Kenulf king of Mercia. Haddan and Stubbs 
(iii. 579) are of opinion that these statements 
are for the most part legendary and false; that 
he can be traced by the charters as abbat of 
Abingdon as late as 814, and as a bishop from 
816 to 839, The Registrum Sacrum (10,162) 
gives him as Hrethun bishop of Leicester 816, 
subscribing as bishop down 10 839. The 
Monast. Anglic. (i. 505) makes him succeed 
Conan abbat of Abingdon in 784, and assigns 
him the see of Dorchester 814-835. In the 
charters of Kenulf we trace him within our 
period as follows:—799, bishop (Kemble, @. D. 
177 spurious); 811, abbat of Abingdon (C. D. 
208 spurious) ; 814, presbyter and abbat (C. D. 
201, 207); 816, bishop (C. D. 209). [C. H.] 


RETICIUS, ST. (Rericrvs, Ruoerrictrvs), 
bishop of Autun, in the early part of the 4th 
century. An account is given of him, but more 
from a legendary than a historical point of view, 
by Gregory of Tours, who says that he was born 
of noble parents, and that he became distin- 
guished when a boy as a scholar. He married 
young, but lived with his wife in a state of 
voluntary continence. When she died, she 
begged that she might be buried in the same 
grave with him. After this he became bishop of 
Autun by the choice of the people, and was 
greatly endeared to them by his piety and kind- 
ness. When, after his death, his body was 
placed on the bier, the bearers found themselves 
unable to move it, until an old man present 
rehearsed to the company the wish of his de- 
ceased wife. When they reached the grave a 
voice was heard from the corpse addressing his 
wife, and reminding her of the agreement be- 
tween them. He was buried in or near the 
cemetery of the town, and in the neighbouring 
parish church of St. Peter of the Stirrup, a 
tomb may be seen beneath a small arch in the 
wall with the inscription of modern date. 


S.tus Rheticius Ep.s. Aeduensis, cecxiv. 


(Greg. Turon. de Gloria Conf. 75, and note, 
ed. Migne). He is called a saint by Gregory 
of Tours and others, and in the Breviary 
of the church of Autun his memory as a 
saint is appointed to be observed on July 
19, but no mention of him is found in the 
Roman Martyrology. He died probably about 
A.D. 334, Besides some particulars of doubtful 
authority related by the Bollandists, we know 
that he was one of the three Gallic bishops who 
met at Rome, a.p. 313, to discuss the case of 
Caecilianus (MaTERNuS (2), Vol. III. 362), and 
that he also attended the council of Arles in the 
following year (Optatus, i. 23 ; Routh, Rel. Sacr. 
iv. p. 94; Mon. Vet. Don. p. 201, ed. Oberthir), 
He is spoken of by St. Augustine as a man of 
great authority in the church, especially in 
Gaul, and his opinion on the subject of baptism 


; 
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is quoted by him in his treatises against Julian 
(Aug. ¢. Jul. i. 7; Opus imperf. c. Jul. i. 55). 
St. Jerome, speaking of him as a man highly 
esteemed in Gaul in the time of Constantine, 
says that he wrote a commentary on the Song of 
Songs, and a-large volume against Novatianus 
(Hieron. de Vir. Lil. 82). Ina letter to Floren- 
4tius, written probably A.p. 374, he hopes 
earnestly that Ruffinus will be able to lend him 
the commentaries of Rheticius, in which, says 
Jerome, he has discoursed on the Song of Songs 
in noble style. But ten years later, writing to 
Marcella, he declines to lend her this treatise, 
which he describes as written in a lofty Gallic 
style (Gallicano cothurno fluens), but so full of 
blunders from the writer’s ignorance of Hebrew, 
as to be worthless as a commentary. _It is pro- 
bable that the difference in tone at the two 
periods is due to his own progress in the Hebrew 
language (id. Hp. v. ad Floventium, xxxvii. ad 
Marcellam; Gams, Ser. Episc. p. 499; Tille- 
mont, vol. vi. 125 Ceillier, iii. ec. 4; Baronius, 
vol. iii. 337. 47). (Ee Wee 


RHAIS (HeRaIs), Sep. 5, virgin and martyr 
at Alexandria in the persecution of Diocletian 
under Culcianus, at first president of the 
Thebaid and then Praefectus Augustalis at 
Alexandria. On the career of Culcianus cf. 
Georgii SS. Coluthi et Panesnui Miracula, p, 233 
seq. (AA. SS. Boll. Sep. ii, 525). [G. T. 8.] 


RHEGINUS, bishop of Constantia in 
Cyprus, and Metropolitan, who attended the 
council of Ephesus, 431, and at the seventh 
session successfully defended the independence of 
the island from the claims of the see of Antioch 
«Labbe, iii. 787, 801; Hefele, Hist. of Councils, 
lii. 71, Clark’s transl.). He also delivered a 
short discourse, “de fide,” characterized by 
exaggerated condemnation of Nestorian doctrine 
(Labbe, iii. 577). He signed the deposition of 
Nestorius (ibid. 536) and the condemnation of 
his teaching (ibid. 690) (Le Quien, Or. Christ. 
i, 1046). [E. V.] 


RHETORIUS, RHETORIANT; according 
to Philaster (Haer. 91) an Egyptian who praised 
all heresies, asserting that all walked rightly and 
that none were in error. Augustine, who copies 
this account. (Haer. 72), cannot believe that 
anyone could have held so absurd an opinion, 
Fabricius makes the plausible suggestion that 
Rhetorius is not a proper name, and that the 
person intended may be the “rhetor ” Themis- 
tius, who held that variety of opinion on re- 
ligious questions was not offensive, but rather 

_ pleasing to the Deity (Orat. 12 ad Valent., 5, 
ad Jovinian.). (G. 8.] 


RHODANIUS, fourth bishop of Toulouse, 

- between St. Hilarius and St. Silvius, about the 
middle of the 4th century. Influenced by 

| Hilary of Poitiers’ strong character, he stood by 
_ him at the council of Béziers, where the Arians 
triumphed, shared his condemnation, and was 
driven into exile, where he died, probably about 
508 (Sulpicius Severus, Hist. Sacr. ii. 39, 
Migne, Patr. Lat. xx. 1513 Gall. Christ. xiii. 4.) 
[S. A. B.] 


iY RHODO (1), a Christian writer of the end of 
the second century, our knowledge of whom 
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now exclusively depends on the account of his 
writings, and some extracts from them, given by 
Eusebius (H. £. y. 13). He was a native of 
Asia, but was converted to Christianity at Rome 
by Tatian, as he himself tells in a treatise 
against Marcion addressed to Callistion. In this 
work he tells of the sects into which the 
Marcionites split up after the death of their 
founder (see Vol. III. p. 819); and he gives an 
interesting account of an oral controversy held 
by him with the Marcionite Apelles, then an 
old man (see Vol. I. p. 127). In the same work, 
Rhodo mentions a book of “ Problems ” published 
by Tatian intended to exhibit the obscurity of 
the Holy Scriptures, and he promises to write a 
reply giving the solutions of these problems; 
but Eusebius does not seem to have met with 
this work, Rhodo also wrote a treatise on the 
Hexaemeron: It seems to be only through a 
lapse of memory that Jerome (De Vir. Iilust.) 
speaks of Rhodo as the author of the anonymous 
treatise against the Montanists from which 
Eusebius makes extracts (H. EZ. v. 16). 


RHYDDERCH HAEL 


[G. 8. 


RHODO (2), one of the seven emissaries 
sent by Peter of Alexandria to watch for a 
favourable opportunity for carrying out the plot 
for the consecration of Maximus [Maxrmus (11)]. 
Whether he and his companions were bishops 
or not is not certain. Gregory’s language is 
wavering. ‘That they were so is however ren- 
dered probable by his words: kardoKkoro: ove 
émloxomo: (Greg. Naz. Carm. lib. ii, sec. i. ver. 
838, in Pat, Gr, xxxvii. 1087; Tillem. ix. 447, 
713, 714). [E. V.] 


RHODO (8), an Asiatic bishop who took 
refuge at Mitylene, being driven from his see by 
the enemies of Chrysostom. (Pallad. p. 195.) 


[E. V.] 
RHYDDERCH HAEL (Ruypperics, 
RYDERCHEN, REDERECH, REDERCH, Ro- 


DARCHUS, RoDERCUS, RODERICK), king of Cum- 
bria in Strathclyde. He was son of Tudwal 
Tudglud, descended from Macsen Wledig, but 
seems on the mother’s side to have been of Irish 
descent. In the Welsh Triads (Myv. Arch. ii.) 
he is praised for his generosity, which has ob- 
tained for him the surname Hael, or the mag- 
nificent, and he was in close communication and 
friendship with the two chief saints of that age, 
St. Kentigern of Strathclyde, and St. Columba of 
Dalriadic Scotia: the former he recalled from 
exile in Wales, and from the latter in reply to 
his message he received the assurance of a peace- 
ful death on his own pillow. He was baptized 
in Ireland, but it is not evident whether he was 
driven thither as an exile from his kingdom by 
a usurper Morken, or was in Ireland previously 
to being regulus in Cumbria. If both he and 
St. Kentigern had to flee before the same tyrant, 
the motive would be clear for his afterwards 
seeking the saint’s restitution, On Morken’s 
death Rhydderch became sole king of Cumbria, 
and had his residence at Alcluyd, now Dumbar- 
ton, on the Clyde; he consolidated the Christian 
agencies in his kingdom, and fought the last 
great battle between Christianity and paganism. 
This took place in the year 573 at Arderydd, 
now Arthuret, on the Esk, five miles north of 
Carlisle (Skene, Chron. xciii.) when Rhydderch. 
2N 
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defeated Gwendolin ap Ceidau, who was aided by 
the British Maelgwn and the Dalriadic king 
Aidan, the latter, though a friend of St. Co- 
lumba’s, being probably afraid of a powerful 
neighbour in Strathclyde. (On this battle, see 
Bp. Forbes, SS. Nin. § Kent, 360 sq.; Notes and 
Queries, 2 ser. viii. 71-2.) He ruled for twenty- 
eight years, and died in peace A.D, 601. The 
Welsh legends place his grave at Abererch, Car- 
narvonshire, but Reeves (S.. Adamn. 44) thinks 
it more likely to have been in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow. (Skene, Chron. xciii. sq. 12, 15, 
and Celé. Scot. ii. 190 sq.; Grub, £. H. Scot. i. 
37-9.) [J. GJ 


RHYSTUD ap Hywel, Welsh saint of the 6th 
century, and patron of Llanrhystud, Cardigan- 
shire. His feast was on the Tuesday before 
Christmas. If he was bishop at Caerleon on 
Usk, it must have been as monastic bishop or as 
suffragan of Menevia or Llandaff. (diyv. Arch. 
51; Rees, Camb. Br. SS. 598.) (J, Ga 


RIAGHAIL (RrAcam, Recuivs), abbat 
of Muicinis on Lough Derg in the Shannon, 
commemorated on Oct. 16 (IZ. Doneg.). He was 
contemporary with St. Columba in |the 6th cen- 
tury, and is supposed to have been the original 
of St. Re@utus of St. Andrews in Scotland. 
(Colgan, Acta SS. 337, c. 7.) {J. G.] 


RICBODUS (Ricuzopus, RieBopus), Arch- 
bishop of Tréves, and called Macartus by 
Aleuin. He was monk at Milan, and promoted 
to the see of Tréves A.D. 791. He stood ‘in the 
relation of pupil and friend to Alcuin with whom 
he corresponded (Albinus, Opp. pt. i. Epp. 169- 
172 in Migne, Patr. Lat. t. c. 440 sq.), but 
Alcuin reproaches him for remissness in writing, 
and rather much fondness for Virgil. When, 
however, Felix, bishop of Urgel [Frnrx (176)] 
began to develope his heresy, Alcuin recom- 
mended Ricbodus to Charlemagne (Migne, t. ¢. 
276) as one of the three scholars fit, along with 
Alcuin himself, to meet the false teaching. But 
if Ricbod wrote, his treatise is lost. He died 
A.D. 804, and his feast is Oct. 1 (Gesta Trev, 25; 
Hist. Litt. de la France, iy. 18, 329-30, 432); 
Ceillier, Aut, Sacr. xii. 161, 200-1). © [J. G.] 


RICHARIUS, ST., the founder and first 
abbat of the, Benedictine monastery of Centule 
(which, with its adjoining town, afterwards took 
his name, Saint Riquier), lived in the first half 
of the 7th century, We possess a biography of 
him written by Alcuin, early inthe 9th century, at 
the request of the abbat Angilbertus and Charles 
the Great, who visited the monastery, The preface 
shews that it is based on an earlier, but meagre 
record, which, with a narrative of his miracles 
also referred to, has been lost. According to 
Alcuin, he was born at Centule, in Picardy, and 
passed his early years there in rustic occupations. 
The turning-point of his life was the advent of 
two Irish priests, Caidocus and Frichorius (the. 
apostles of the Morini, see Carpocus, FricoREUs), 
who on their way through the village being in- 
sulted and maltreated by the people, were re- 
ceived by Richarius into his house and kindly en- 
treated, Touched by their exhortations, he be- 
came a Christian, In time he entered the priest- 
hood and devoted himself to preaching, the relief 
of the poor and sick, and the redemption of cap- 
tives. Afterwards desiring a wider sphere he 
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crossed over to Great Britain, as a missionary, 
and continued his labours there for a time. On 
his return to Centule he founded his monastery. 
His. fame spread widely, and he was visited. 
by king Dagobert (628-638), who granted him 
a small estate (according tothe Chronicon Cen= 
tulense, cap. Xvii. in Mgne Witr Lai. elxxiv. 
1230, a spot called Campania, comprising three 
villae), ‘ad luminaria domus.’ His own ambi- 
tion, however, was for the solitary and ascetic 
life, and so entrusting the young community to. 
its second abbat (Ocioaldus), he soon withdrew 
with one companion, his disciple Sigobardus, to 
the forest of Crisciacum (Crécy), about ten miles 
from Centule. Here he took up his abode in a 
little hut, and courting all privations, earned a 
widely extended reputation for sanctity, so that 
the sick flocked to him to be healed. When he 
died (April 26), his disciple, buried him by his 
desire on the spot where he had lived, but before 
long the abbat and monks of Centule came and 
took away the body to their monastery, where it 
became renowned for its miraculous powers. 
This life was first published by Surius, then 
more correctly by Mabillon. It may also be 
found among other places in Boll. Acta SS. Apr. 
iii. 442-7, and among ‘the: collected works of 
Alcuin in Migne, Patr. Lat. ci. 681-94 (see Hist. 
Litt. dela France, iv. 319, for the editions). In 
the Acta SS. it is followed by a book of- posthu- 
mous miracles written by a monk of Centule 
(pp. 447-56), a history of the relics in later 
times (pp. 457-9) and a versified rendering of the 
last extracted from the work of Angelrannus or 
Ingelramnus, abbat of Centule, at the beginning 
of the eleventh century. The Chronicon Centu- 
lense, in Migne, Patr. Lat. clxxiv. 1215 sqq. 
amplifies to some extent Alcuin’s story. The 
metrical version of it by Angelrannus, from 
which the Bollandists give an excerpt, is to be 
found in Migne, Patr. Lat. cxli. 1423 sqq. 

The little cell in the forest of Crécy developed 
into another and’ separate monastery’ known as 
Foresti-Monasterium (Forest-moitier). For its 
history, see Gall. Christ. x. 1307 sqq.; and for 
that of Centule, or Saint-Riquier, iid. 1241, 
sqq. Besides April 26, the supposed day of his 
death, October 9 and June 3 commemorate trans- 
lations of his relics (Boll. ibid. p. 442). 

The exact. dates of Richarius’ history are a 
matter of controversy, but he probably died 
about 645, Roars 

Baronius (Annal. 640, xii.) identifies him with 
a Sicharius, who was sent by Dagobert on am 
embassy to the Slavi, but erroneously, as is 
shewn by Pagi (640, ix.). [S. A. B.] 


RICHBERTUS (RieEsertvs), thirty-ninth 
bishop of Mayence c. A.D, 712. (Gall. Chr. v. 
437.) [J. G.] 


RICIMER, patrician, the most powerful man 
in the western empire for the sixteen years that 
preceded his death in August, A.D. 472. For 
his history see DicTiIoONARY OF GREEK AND 
Roman BroarapHy. Like the rest of the 
barbarians he was an Arian, and erected and 
decorated with mosaics for his Arian countrymen 
the church now known as S, Agata de’ Goti on 
the south-eastern part of the Quirinal. These 
mosaics were extant in the time of Baronius, 
who gives Ricimer’s inseription (Amn, viii. 313). 

(&..D.] , 
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RICTRUDIS (1) (Rorrupis), abbess of Mar- 
chiennes, known to us through a Life written 
by Hucbald, monk of Elno, ce. A.D. 907 (Huc- 
baldus,. Opp. t. i. in Migne, Pat, Lat. cxxxii. 
827 sq.; Mabillon, AA. SS. Ben. ii. 937 sq.3 
Boll. AA. SS. Mai. iii. 81 sq.). Born of noble 
parents, named Ernoldus and Lichia, in the south 
of France, c. A.D. 614, Rictrudis was early 
brought under the influence of St. Amand, but 
her marriage with the Frankish noble St. 
Adalbald directed her work to Flanders, where 
she had four children, all numbered among 
the saints (SS. Maurontus, Clotsendis, Adal- 
sendis and Kusebia), When her husband was 
murdered, she devoted herself the more sedu- 
lously to the duties of religion under the advice 
of St. Amand, and at last took the veil. Her 
chief foundation was at Marchiennes, in the 
diocese of Arras, c, A.D. 647, and herself ruled 
over a monastery for women forty years. Her 
daughter Adalsendis soon died, and her son and 
remaining daughters gave themselves over to 
the conventual life. She died c. a.D. 687, 
and was buried in her own monastery, which 
became famous, in the Middle Ages. But 
in A.D. 1024 it became a monastery for monks 
(Boll. A. SS. Mai. iii. 80). Her feast is 12 May 
(Hist, Litt. de la France, xv. 89 sq.; Baronius, 
Ann. A.D. 632, ¢. 2). [J. GJ 


RICTRUDIS (2) (Recrrupa, RicaTRuDA), 
daughter of Charlemagne, and, with her sister 
 Gisla [GrsLa], was pupil of Alcuin, who has 
dedicated to Rictrudis the first five books of his 
Commentary on St. John’s Gospel, and the other 
two to Gisla (Alcuin, Comment. in Joan. Epist. 

Praeviae; Migne, Patr. Lat. t. c. 637 sqq.). 

[J. GJ 


RICULA, sister of Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
and wife of Sledda, king of the East Saxons, by 
whom she was mother of Sebert, the first Chris- 
tian king of that nation. We have no data 

either of the time or circumstance that throw 
any light on her character or history, nor are 
we told whether or not she was a Christian, 
(Bede, H. JB. ii. 3; and the pedigrees in 
MU. H. B. 629.) {S.J 


RICULFUS (RicuvLrvs), third archbishop 
of Mainz, between St. Lullus and Atulphus or 
_ Haistulphus (4.D. 787-813), was one of the 
higher. clergy who surrounded the throne of 

‘Charles the Great, whose chaplain he had been 
_ before his consecration, at Fritzlar on March 4, 
787, (Annal. Wirziburg., Pertz, Script. ii. 240.) 
His chief work was the building of the church 
and monastery of St. Albanus, one of the fugitives 

from Africa in the time of Hunneric, who, had 

suffered martyrdom at Mainz. It was conse- 
crated in 805 (Annal. Wirziburg. ibid.). He was 
" accused of ostentatious magnificence in his office, 

in particular of having caused to be carried 
before him a pastoral staff of gold, which brought 
down upon him a rebuke from Charles (cf. the 
" curious stories in Monach. Sangall. Gesta Kar. i. 
L6, 17, Pertz, Script. ii. 737, 738). According 
to Hincmar of Rheims, it was he who intro- 
duced the False Decretals from Spain to 
Germany (Opuse. et Epist., Migne, Patr. Lat. 
‘exxyi. 379), but this statement is probably not 
“Correct, In 809 and 811 he was at Fulda, 
Mediating between the monks and their abbat 
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Ratgar.. In the latter year, among other 
prelates, he attested the will of Charles the 
Great (Pertz, Script. ii. 463), and two years 
later, with Hildebald of Cologne, he presided at 
the council of Mainz. To the same year relates 
the charge against him of burning the wooden 
bridge at Mainz, which had cost Charles ten 
years to build, because it was the haunt of 
robbers, who threw the bodies of their victims 
into the river (Mar. Scot. Chron., Pertz, Script. 
v. 549). He died Aug. 9, 813 (Pertz, Script. i. 
63, 121). Though we have no writing of his, 
several letters addressed to him survive, one 
from pope Leo III. (Migne, Pair. Lat. cii. 1030), 
and several from Aleuin, who corresponded with 
him under the name of Damoetas (Zpist. xlv., 
exxii., Patr. Lat. e. 211, 356). If he was the 
recipient of the 123rd letter (ibid. 357) he must 
have been one of the delegates who escorted 
Leo III.back to Rome in 799. For his life see Gail. 
Christ. v. 443, and Rettherg, Kirchengeschichte, 
i. 578. [S. A. B.] 


RIGOBERTUS, twenty-seventh bishop of 
Rheims, was closely related to Reolus and suc- 
ceeded him at the close of the eighth century: 
his father’s name was Constantinus. From the 
account given by Flodoard (Hist. Hecl. Rem. ii. 
cc. 11-15), which is our primary authority, we 
learn that he was the great organiser in his 
diocese, and put the monks under better disci- 
pline. “Canonicam clericis religionem restituit 
ac sufficientia victualia constituit, et pradia 
quaedam illis contulit, necnon aerarium com- 
mune usibus eorum instituit ” (Jd. ii. c. 11). He 
methodically took an account of all the tem- 
poralities and privileges of ‘the see, and had the 
titles preserved in the archives of the church of 
Rheims, As he was probably afraid even of a 
deliverer, he refused to open the gates of 
Rheims to Charles Martel when driving out the 
Saracens; and when the city was taken he fled to 
Gascony, ¢. A.D. 721, while one Milo was in- 
truded into the see. He was afterwards allowed 
to return to France and visit Rheims, but was 
not restored to his office, If he returned on the 
death of Charles Martel, this occurred a.p. 741, 
but it is believed to have been much earlier, as 
he probably died c..a.D. 732, and was buried 
in the town where he. used to live, but in the 
middle of the ninth century Hincmar had his re- 
mains translated into the church of St. Dionysius 
in Rheims.; His feast is 4 January. His dates 
are all doubtful, some putting his death as late 
as A.D. 773, and his other dates to correspond to 
this. (Acta are in Surius Vit. SS. i. 60 sq.; Ma- 
billon, A. SS. Ben. iii. i. 496 sq.; Boll. A. SS, 
Jan. 174 sq.. See also Gall. Christ. ix. 24; 
Fleury, H. 2. xli. c. 29; Baronius, Ann. ai. 
717, cc. 6 sq.; Hist. Litt. de la France, v. 475.) 

(J. GJ 


RINGAN, bishop of Whithern. [Ninran.] 
RIOCATUS (RiocHarus), Breton bishop, 
who had been sent by Faustus of Riez to Cler- 
mont, with presents to Sidonius Apollinaris, the 
bishop; he had left his Breton see in consequence 
of the incursions of the heathen. . Sidonius 
calls him, in his letter to Faustus (Zp. ix., 
Migne, Pat. Lat. t. lviii. 625), a double stranger 
in the world, from his monastic vow and: by 
2N2 
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his enforced banishment. But his chief interest 
lies in his having, in a roundabout way de- 
seribed by Sidonius, given to Sidonius the means 
of reading Faustus’ works ; in his letter Sidonius 
reproaches Faustus for keeping his writings a 
secret from him (Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. x. 395). 

{J. G.J 


RIPARIUS, a learned presbyter of Aquitaine, 
in the beginning of the 5th century, and friend 
of Desiderius (q.v.), known to us from his con- 
nexion with the controversies caused by Vigilan- 
tius and Pelagius. Vigilantius, after a stay in 
Palestine, where he had been received by Jerome, 
returned to his old diocese, in which Riparius 
lived, and commenced spreading his opinions, 
which condemned various superstitious practices, 
especially the adoration of relics, Riparius, 
finding that his bishop to some extent counte- 
nanced Vigilantius, wrote to Jerome, who re- 
plied in a short letter which is extreme both in 
its contempt of Vigilantius and in its advocacy 
of the practices impugned. This was in 404. 
Jerome having asked for the work of Vigilan- 
tius, Riparius sent it him by the Deacon Sisin- 
nius, and thus called forth the treatise of 
Jerome, Adv. Vigilantium, in 406. 

At a later time (417) Riparius again solicited 
the help of Jerome in combating the views of 
Pelagius. Jerome replied iu a short letter of 
encouragement, exhorting him to stand fast, and 
telling him how the partisans of Pelagius had 
attacked the monasteries at Bethlehem, but had 
since been almost driven away from Palestine. 
Jerome speaks of Riparius as a well-known 
defender of the faith, and addresses him as 
“‘domine vere sancte et suscipiende frater. 
(DESIDERIUS, HIERONYMUS, VIGILANTIUS, SISIN- 
Nius; Jerome, Hpp. 109, 138; Id. Adv. Vigil. 3.) 

(W. H. F.] 


RIQUIER, ST. [Rrcwarivs.] 


' RODANUS, count, bearer of a letter from 
Leo the Great to JuLIANUS (27) of Cos, dated 
the 25th of June, a.p. 453 (Leo, pp. 125, in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. liv. 1069). In it reference is 
made to other letters sent by another person of 
the same name, entitled subadjuva, a title signi- 
fying that he was one of the assistants of an 
adjutor. Yor these offices see the Commentary 
of Panciroli on the Notitia Imperii, chaps. 12 
and 16. The former Rodanus may be the same 
as the “ Rodanus vir honorabilis,” bearer of a 
letter, dated May 21, a.p. 449, to Flavian 
(Leo, Epp. 27, in Patr. Lat, liv. 751). [F. D.] 


RODERICUS, last Gothic king of Spain, is 
one of those persons whose prominence in legend 
contrasts strongly with the meagreness of our 
authentic information about them. He had long 
been governor of part of Southern Spain, and 
on the death of Wittiza seized the throne at the 
instigation of the Gothic magnates. (“Tumul- 
tuose regnum hortante Senatu invadit,” Isid. 
Pac. “Furtim magis quam virtute invadit reg- 
num,” continuer of J. Biclarensis.) ‘The evi- 
dence is against the story of a previous insurrec- 
tion in which Wittiza perished, which is first 
found in Rodericus of Toledo, and is there mixed 
up with the legendary outrage against Roderic’s 
alleged father Theodifred, said to have been ason 
of Reccesvinth or Kindasvinth. Against this 
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late authority, there is the silence of all earlier 
writers, Sebastian of Salamanca’s statement that 
Wittiza died a natural death, and the fact that 
his brothers and sons commanded in Roderic’s 
army. 

There are indications tht Roderic’s short 
reign was troubled with civil war. The Arab 
narrative, translated by Dozy (Recherches, i. 43), 
represents him as besieging Pampeluna, when 
he received the news of Tarik’s landing; coins 
exist of the same type as those of Wittiza, struck 
by a certain king Achila, whose name is not 
found in any document, at Narbonne and Tarra- 
gona, from which places no coins of Roderic are 
known (Heiss, Monnaies des Rois Wisigothes, 141); 
finally Lucas of Tuy’s story that Roderic, by 
Julian’s advice, sent arms and horses to Gaul, 
seems a confused reminiscence of some disturb- 
ance in the North-East. All these indications 
suggest that, as in WAmBa’s case, Septimania 
and North-East Spain did not acquiesce in the 
election at Toledo, but set up a king of their 
own. 

We need only allude to the famous story of 
Roderic’s seduction of Florinda or La Cava, and 
the vengeance of her father Julian. The first 
Spanish chronicle that contains it, or, in its pre- 
sent form, mentions Julian, is that of the monk 
of Silo (c. A.D. 1100), but it occurs in early 
Arab sources, and is considered by Dozy (Rech. 
i, 41; Histoire, ii. 31) to be true. To us the 
examination of the chronology given below seems 
to disprove it. In any case Julian was a real 
personage. He is mentioned in the earliest 
Arabian chronicles (Dozy, Rech. i,58), and Dozy, 
by a brilliant emendation (“ Juliani, Africanae 
regionis sub dogmate Catholicae fidei exarchi” for 
Urbani and exorti) restores him to the text of 
Isidorus Pacensis, who relates that a noble 
Christian of that name had accompanied Mousa 
through all the provinces of Spain, and to the 
caliph’s court. No other author mentions such 
an Urban, who must have been a prominent 
person, and the corruption of Urbani for Juliant 
is an easy one, Thus Julian would have been 
the governor of the scrap of territory about 
Ceuta still held by the Byzantines. This tallies 
exactly with the best Mohammedan writers of 
Spain (Gayangos, i. 538), who narrate that when 
Okba invaded Western Africa, the governor of 
Ceuta, whose name was Ilydn, the same who 
afterwards led Tarik into Spain, came out to 
meet him with presents and asked for and 
obtained peace. He is called Ilydn, which, ac- 
cording to Gayangos, is the equivalent not of 
Julian but of Aelian, At the instigation, or, at 
any rate, with the assistance of Julian, Mousa, 
the. caliph’s lieutenant in Africa, in July, 710, 
sent over a reconnoitring detachment of 400 
foot and 100 horse under Tarif. He landed at 
the point called Tarifa after him, ravaged the 
country and returned laden with booty. Mousa 
determined to repeat the expedition, and the 
next summer despatched 7000 men under Tarik, 
occupied Gibraltar (April 30, 711) (Gayangos, 
i, 522), and proceeded to plunder the country. 
Roderic marched against him with 100,000 men, 
on which Mousa sent a reinforcement of 5000, 
The armies met on the banks of the Wadi-Becca 
(now the Salado), near the Lago de la Janda on 
July 19, The battle was decided by the treason 
of the brothers or sons of Wittiza, who com- 


a 
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manded the two wings of Roderic’s army, and 
who fled with their contingents at the com- 
mencement of the battle. [Oppas.] The centre 
where Roderic commanded in person held its 
ground for some time, but at last was broken, 
and the whole Christian army was routed with 
great slaughter. Latex‘accounts make the battle 


Isidorus Pacensis 
¢. A.D. 750. 


Continuer of J. Biclarensis 
©. A.D, 721. 


687 Egica begins to reign 688 Egica begins to reign, Hgica reigns 15 years 


and reigns 15 years 


694 Associates Wittiza 698 Associates Wittiza 


Wittiza 10 and Roderic 3 
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last eight days. Roderic probably perished in 
the rout, but his body was never found. 

The chronology of the last two Gothic kings 
is extremely confused and uncertain. We begin 
by giving the statements of the four oldest 
authorities, reducing the years of the Spanish 
era to their equivalents in the Christian: 


Chron. Albeldense 


Sebastian of Salamanca 
¢, 880. c. 880. 


Egica reigns 10 years alone 
and 5 with his son. 

Wittiza reigns 10 years and 
dies in 710. 


4100 Wittiza ‘‘decrepito jam So called Chronicle of Wulsa. 


patre pariter regnat ” 


402 Wittiza succeeds alone 701? Wittizasucceedsalone Wittiza is anointed king, 


711 Roderic succeeds 
reigns one year 


Wittiza reigns 15 years 


Egica haying begun to reign Nov. 24, 687, 
completed his fourteenth year Nov. 24, 701. 
Having reigned ten years alone, late in 697 
Cisidorus Pacensis, being a year too late, in the 
beginning of Hgica’s reign, gets the association 
also a year late) he associates Wittiza, who, his 
father becoming incapable from age or illness, is 
anointed king, Nov. 14, 700. Egica then dies, 
after Nov. 24, 701, in 701 or 702, in the 
fifteenth year of his reign. Wittiza then reigns 
ten years, counting from his coronation till 
early in 711, having reigned thirteen complete 
years plus parts of 697 and 711, making fifteen 
years in all. The importance of the result of 
the comparison is the establishment of the fact, 
that Roderic began to reign not earlier than the 
beginning of 711. Now the first expedition 
under Tarif took place in 710, The part there- 
fore that Julian took in the invasion of Spain 
was not caused by a quarrel with Roderic; the 
foundation therefore of the La Cava legend fails. 
Again, the mysterious notice of THEODEMIR’S 
naval victories over the Greeks in the reigns of 
Egica and Wittiza may refer to some suc- 
cesses against Julian and his Byzantines, who 
had submitted and become tributary to Okba. 

Authorities. —The continuation of the Chronicle 
of J, Biclarensis; Isidorus Pacensis; the 
Chronicle of Sebastian of Salamanca; Chron. 
Albeldense, in Esp. Sag. vi. 436, viii. 298, xiii. 
478, 449; the Arabian writers in Gayangos’ 
History of the Mohammedan Dynasties, vol. i., 
and in Dozy’s Recherches, vol. i.; Gams, Kircheng. 
von Sp. ii. (2) 184; Dahn, Die Kénige der Ger- 
manen, v. 227; Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans 
en Espagne, ii. 31. LF. D.J 


RODING (Roury, CHRAUDINGUS), patron of 
Beaulieu, between Verdun and St. Menehould. He 
was an Irish Scot, who went from Ireland to the 
monastery of Taballium near Treves before A.D. 
642, and set about erecting a monastery in the 
wood of Argonne. His work was interrupted by 
the proprietor of the district, but he afterwards 
received land and permission to build the monas- 
tery of Beaulieu, of which he was the first abbat. 
He died about A.D. 680, and his feast is Sept. 17. 
(Mabillon, Ann, A.D. 642, 680 and Acta SS. See. 
iy. pt. ii. App. pp. 513-7; Boll. Acta SS. Sept. 
17, vy. 508-17.) {J. GJ 


| ROGATIANUS (1), an aged presbyter and 
confessor, addressed by Cyprian Zp. vi., along 
with Sergius and others, who are urged to 


711 Roderic succeeds and Nov. 14, 700. 


imitate his courage. In Zp. 13 the same con- 
fessors are exhorted to consistency, with allusions 
to grievous irregularities, Wp. 7, He was en- 
trusted with the distribution of Cyprian’s 
bounty, and the general relief of distress and 
administration of discipline, Zp. 41, Zp. 42, along 
with CALponius and the other delegates still 
associated with Numidicus during Cyprian’s 
retirement; Zp. 43 commended for his activity 
in both functions, and his sound teaching and 
influence, [E. W. B.] 


ROGATIANUS (2), Cyp. Zp. 3. A bishop 
who appeals against his contumacious deacon to 
the authority of Cyprian. [E. W. B.] 


ROGATIANUS (8), possibly the same in 
Syn. Carth. 2 sub Cyp. de pace maturius danda, 
Ep. 57. [E. W. B.] 


ROGATIANUS (4), possibly the same in 
Syn. Carth. 2 sub Cyp. de Basilide et Martiali, 
Ep. 67. [E. W. B.] 


ROGATIANUS (5), two bishops of the 
name appear in Cyp. Hp. 70: the first being 
one of the Numidian bishops who unite to give 
their views on the baptism of heretics in Syn. 
Carth. sub Cyp. 2, de Bap. One of these two is 
doubtless identical with Rogatianus (4), as well 
as with the bishop of Nova (Noba, Oppidum 
Novum, hod. Duperré, a colony in Mauretania 
Caesariensis), whose sentence is sixtieth in Syn. 
Carth. sub Cyp. de Bap. 3. [E, W. B.] 


ROGATIANUS (6), Carthaginian deacon, 
sent A.D. 256 by Cyprian to FIRMILIAN, with a 
letter on the subject of re-baptism, as well as 
with former letters on the same subject, to 
Stephanus and to Jubaianus. He returned with 
Firmilian’s reply before winter, but after Sep- 
tember Ist. [E. W. B.] 


ROGATIANUS (7), May 24, martyr with 
Donatianus, his brother, in the Diocletian perse- 
cution at Nantes. His acts contain genuine frag- 
ments. They dwell on the worship of Apollo, 
which was specially enforced in the Diocletian 
persecution, and the offer of imperial favour if 
the martyrs would recant, which Le Blant, Actes 
des Martyrs, p. 76, notes as a special mark of 
genuineness. Rogatianus died without baptism. 
The acts intimate that his martyrdom supplied 
its place (Ruinart, A.A. Sine. p, 279). 

[G. T. S.] 
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ROGATIANUS (8), a Donatist bishop, but 
of what see does not appear, who was associated 
by his party with Cassian and Pontius in the 
petition to Julian, A.D. 363. (Donatism, Vol. I. 
p. 884; Aug. c. Petil. ii, 224; Hp. 105, 9; 
Optatus, ii. 16.) A Donatist bishop of this name 
was present at the council of Cabarsussis, A.D. 
394, but whether the same man as the above 
there is no evidence to show (Aug. En. in Ps. 36, 
20). [Bo We Pal 


ROGATUS (D, African bishop in Syn. Carth, 
2 sub Cyp. A.D. 252, Cyp. Hp. 57. [E. W. B.] 


ROGATUS (2), called by Augustine the 
Moor, Maurus, bishop of Cartenne (TZenez), a 
town near the sea-coast of Mauretania Caesa- 
Tiensis, not far from the mouth of the river 
Cartennus (Habrah), and called by Pliny Colonia 
Augusti (Plin. HZ. N, v. 2.11. 20; Ant. Jin. 14, 
2; Ptol. iv. 2.4; Shaw, Zrav. p. 15). Belong- 
ing to the Donatist party, for some reason not 
known, he seceded from it about A.D. 370, when 
Augustine was a young man. He was followed 
by a few congregations, in number never exceed- 
ing ten (brevissimum frustum de frusto majore 
praecisum), to whom the name of Rogatists was 
given. They are said by Augustine to have 
been less violent in their conduct than other 
Donatists, perhaps as Augustine hints, from the 
weakness of their own party, though Rogatus 
himself was a man of litigious temper. The 
secession however irritated the Donatists greatly, 
and they made use of the power of Firmus, of 
whose revolt the chief strength lay in that part 
of Africa, to harass the Rogatists, who retaliated 
by calling their persecutors partisans of Firmus 
(Firmenses). Rogatus and his party appear to 
have made common cause with the Maximianists, 
and at some time in 395 or 396, on the death of 
Praetextatus, he was made bishop of Assuris, and 
was succeeded in the see of Cartenna by Vin- 
centius Victor. At a later time he returned to 
the Catholic church, but by so doing incurred 
the hatred of the Donatists, and was attacked 
and mutilated by the Circumcellions. His sect, 
never numerous, appears to haye died out in 
course of time, but Augustine, in arguing against 
the Donatists, does not fail to make frequent use 
of the arguments furnished : 1. By their secession 
and the consequent division of the original 
party; 2. the persecution of them under Fir- 
mus; 3. the outrages of the Circumeellions; 
4. the inconsistent behaviour of the Donatist 
party (a) in condemnation (6) in virtual restora- 
tion of them, together with the Maximianists by 
accepting their baptism. (Aug. in Joann. Bo. x. 
25 1.6; Serm. 138, 10, 10; Hp. 87, 10-93; 1, 
11, 24; 4, 12; 7, 23, 24; 8, 24; 11, 46; c. 
Parm. 1, 10, 16; 11, 17; © Petit. ii. 184; 
c. Cresc, iii, 62; iv. 733; de Gest. cum Emer. 
9; Morcelli, Afr. Chr. i. 86, 122; ii. 822; 
Tillemont, vol. vi. 61; Donatism, Vol. I. 886 ; 
FELicranus (4); Maximranus (2).) [H.W. ea]| 


ROGATUS (8), Donatist bishop of Rusiccada, 
who made a bargain with Firmus to deliver up 
the city to him (Aug. Zp. 87, § 10), and that the 
Catholic inhabitants should be destroyed, 

LH. Wi-P2i] 


ROGATUS (4), father of Paula the friend 


of Jerome. He was probably a Christian, since 
ho mention is made of Paula being a Christian 
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otherwise than by birth. Though having a 
Roman name, he was of a Greek family, who 
traced their descent from Agamemnon. He was 
very wealthy, and owned the whole town of 
Actium, or Nicopolis, which he bequeathed to 
Paula, his only child. [Paua, Jerome, Ep. 
evili. 3; Id. Pref. to Comm. on Titus.) 
[W. H. F.j 
ROGATUS (5), Aug. 17, a monk and 
martyr at Carthage under Hunneric. He suffered 
with Liberatus and his companions on July 2, 
they are usually commemorated on Aug. 17, the 
date of their translation, [Liseratus (3).] 
(Victor Vit. de Wandelica Persecutione, v. 10, 
and Passio 8. Liberatiin Migne’s Patr, Lat. lviii., 
262.) [G.7T. 5] 


ROMANIANUS, a wealthy citizen of 
Tagaste, where, as well as at Carthage, he pos- 
sessed a house and other property. He shewed 
great kindness and true friendship towards 
Augustine in his early life, which was never 
forgotten by him, and which he did not fail in 
later days gratefully to acknowledge. Ina pas- 
sage of the second book against the heathen 
philosophers Augustine relates with pathetic 
simplicity how when he was but a boy and in 
poverty, arising no doubt from his father’s 
“spirited” disregard of expense, he had found 
in Romanianus a friend who provided him not 
only with a home and pecuniary help for carry- 
ing on his studies at Carthage, but also showed 
him what he valued still more than these, 
friendship and kindly encouragement. When 
this plan was interrupted by the death of his 
father in 371, Romanianus was again his com- 
forter and friend in need, receiving him into his 
house at Tagaste as his honoured guest, and 
though, in a patriotic spirit, he endeavoured to 
dissuade him from returning to Carthage, when 
he saw that his youthful ambition desired a 
wider range of action than his native town 
could afford, he changed his dissuasion into 
liberal encouragement, and supplied him with 
the means necessary for his’ purpose. Nor, as 
Augustine mentions with special gratitude, did 
he take offence when the young man left to 
himself neglected to write to him, but passed 
over his neglect with considerate kindness (Aug. 
Conf. ii. 3; vi. 14; ¢. Acad. ii. 2; Ep. 27, 4). 
Romanianus had a son named Licentius, and it 
is not unlikely that he may have been a pupil 
under Augustine while he was teaching rhetoric _ 
at Carthage, but of this there is no evidence, 
though this was undoubtedly the case ten or 
twelve years later at. Milan. Besides Licentius 
Romanianus appears to have had another son, 
Olympius, frequently mentioned in the various 
discourses composed by Augustine at Cassiciacum 
near Milan, who received baptism at the same 
time as Augustine, and who afterwards became 
bishop of ‘Tagaste, of which place he was cer- 
tainly a native, and of a yank in life agreeing 
entirely with that of Romanianus (Aug. Conf. 
vi. 7). Of this the following particulars fur- 
nish evidence: 1. In his book against the 
academic philosophers, dedicated to Romanianus 
Augustine speaks, though not very definitely, of 
Alypius as his son (c. Acad. ii. 3. 8), and in a 
letter to Paulinus calls him a near relative 
(cognatus) (Zp. xxvii. 5), 2. In a letter to 


Alypius, then a bishop, a.p. 394, Paulinus 


-Retract. i. 1-4). 


“xequests to give him an account of himself, 
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mentioning his former sojourn at Milan, of 
which he had heard. (Paul, Zp. 3, 4). 3. In his 
werses included in a letter to Licentius, two 
years later, A.D. 396, Paulinus speaks of 
‘Alypius as his brother (pater. .. sanguinis .., 
consors) (Paul. Zp. 8). Like Augustine him- 
self, perhaps, in some degree, through his influ- 
ence, Romanianus fell into the prevailing errors 
of Manicheism, which, however, he appears to 
have cast off, though without adopting as yet 
the true philosophy of the gospel, by the time 
when, as we gather from the description of 
Augustine, he visited him at Milan in 385. He 
had gone thither on important business, and 
while there entered with some warmth into the 
scheme, in whose success his wealth made his 
participation all important, of a life in common 
of ten members, of whom two should annually 
act as purveyors for the rest, an airy idea which 
came to nothing before any serious step was 
taken to carry it out. In the next year, while 
Augustine was occupying with his friends the 
house of Verecundus at Cassiciacum, near Milan, 
and was meditating the great change of life 
which he brought to pass in the year following, 
he composed the four discourses, of which the 
one against the Academic philosophers in three 
books he dedicated to Romanianus as an argu- 
ment and earnest entreaty to him to abandon 
their doctrines, declaring at its conclusion his 
own intention to abide by the authority of 
Christ, “For,” says he, “I find none more 
powerful than this” (¢. Acad. i, 13 ili. 20; 
At some time in the course of 
the three years following the conversion of 
Augustine Romanianus also became a Christian, 
a change which drew still closer the intimacy 
between Augustine and himself, and we may 
add his family, for in a short letter written in 
390 Augustine speaks of communication with 
his uncle, and also thanks him warmly for in- 
forming him of some happy event in his own 
family, perhaps, as the language of Augustine 
may be understood to mean the settlement of 
the business which had disturbed him four 
years before (Zp. 15). In the same year, ac- 
cording to his promise in his book against the 
Academic philosophy, three years before he com- 
posed and addressed to Romanianus his book on 
true religion, sending it to him as he did with 
most of his own works (c. Acad. ii. 3. 8; de 
Ver. Rel. 12; Ep. 27, 4; 31, 7). But the 
love and gratitude of Augustine towards Roma- 
nianus was not confined to him alone. We find 
him writing, a.D. 395, to his son Licentius, en- 
treating him in the most affectionate manner to 
shake off the bonds in which he was held by 
the world, to visit Paulinus at Nola, and learn 
from him how this was to be accomplished 
(Aug. Ep. 26, 3). This letter he followed up 
by one to Paulinus himself, introducing to him 


~ Romanianus, the bearer of the letter, and com- 


mending Licentius to his attention (Ep. 27, 3, 4, 
6). Early in the following year, 896, Augustine 
wrote to Paulinus announcing his appointment 
as coadjutor to Valerius, bishop of Hippo (Zp. 
$14), and in the same year Paulinus wrote to 
‘Romanianus, whose acquaintance he had made 


at Nola, congratulating the church of Africa on 


this appointment, and the advantage which it 
was likely to produce, sending both to him and 
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to Licentius loaves of friendship, and expressing 
the hope that the trumpet of Augustine may 
sound in the ears of Licentius. At the same time 
he wrote both in prose and in verse to Licentius 
himself, exhorting him to renounce his worldly 
plans and devote himself to God. (Licentius (1), 
Paulinus, Zpp. vii. viii.) But after this we 
hear no more of him. (H. W. P.] 


ROMANUS (1), one of the seven martyrs of 
Samosata in the persecution of Diocletian. 
[Hreparcuvs.] / [G. T. S.J 


ROMANUS (2), Nov. 18, deacon and exor- 
cist of Caesarea, and martyr of Antioch, under the 
prefect Aesclepiades. He suffered with a child 
seven years of age, named Barulas. The tongue 
of Romanus was cut out and he was then be- 
headed. His story is told in Euseb. Mart, Palest. 
cap. 2; lib. 2, de Resurrect. et Ascens. Dom. ; 
Prudent. Hymn. 10, where the story of the child 
Barulas is told without mentioning his name, 
which is also given as Theodulus in the Breviary 
of Toledo; Chrysost. t. i, Orat. 43 and 48. 
Ruinart in Acta Sinc. collects all the authorities. 

(G. T.Say 


ROMANUS (8), a Roman officer, count of 
Africa, during the time of Valentinian, employed 
by him to put down the Circumcellions, a.D. 
365, which he probably did without much mercy, 
and for which reason he was called by Petilian 
a persecutor (Aug. c. Petil. iii, 29). He was 
an able officer, but_a bad character is given o 
him by Ammianus, and he was accused of having 
caused the revolt of Firmus, but his general his- 
tory does not otherwise touch that of the Church 
(Amm. Mare. xxvii. 9; xxix.5; Tillemont, Hist. 
des Emp. vol. y.; arts. 12, 28, pp. 25, 63; Mor- 
celli, Afr. Chr. ii. 271-279). (HOW. P] 


ROMANUS (), a military confessor under 
Julian. , According to Theodoret he was actually 
led to execution and with his neck bared was 
awaiting the final blow when he was reprieved. 
Rendall regards the action of Romanus as 
mutinous; ef. his Zmperor Julian, p. 1753 
Theodor. H. EL. iti. 16, 17; Greg. Naz. Or. iv. 
83. roe (G, T. S.J 


ROMANUS (5), a presbyter of Antioch, to 
whom, at the request of Castus and his brother 
presbyters, who were maintaining the orthodox 
cause against Porphyrius, Chrysostom wrote 
from Cucusus in 405, assuring him of the con- 
tinuance of his friendship and begging his letters 
and his prayers. This letter was sent through 
Castus and his companions, with the request, that 
they would inform Romanus that he had been 
deferring his letter until he had received one 
from him, but readily acceded to his desire that 
he would write first (Chrys. Zpp. 22, 23). We 
have two other letters of Chrysostom’s to Ro- 
manus, in which he thanks him for the zeal 
manifested in his cause, the fame of which had 
spread to Armenia and Cappadocia and even 
further, commends his courage and firmness, and 
begs him to write frequently. (Zpp. 78, 91.) 

[E. V.. 

ROMANUS (6), a Christian, much valued 
by Paulinus and Augustine, and with Agilis, a 
bearer of letters between them on more than 
one occasion. (Aug. Epp. 30, 31, 45.) 

(H. W. P.J 
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ROMANUS (%, a solitary, born and 
brought up at Rhosus, who retired to a cell on 
the mountains near Antioch, where he passed 
his life to extreme old age practising the utmost 
austerities, denying himself tire and lamp light, 
and taking no more food than would barely 
support existence. Theodoret describes him as 
conspicuous for simplicity and meekness, attract- 
ing large numbers to his cell by the beauty of 
his character, over whom he exercised a salutary 
influence. He was accredited with miraculous 
power in curing diseases and removing barren- 
ness (Theod. Hist. Relig. c. xi.). [E: V.] 


ROMANUS (8), priest and abbat, founder 
of Monasterium Condatescense and others in the 
Jura mountains, c. A.D. 489. Gregory of Tours 
(Vitae Patrum,’c. 1, in Migne, Pat. Lat, t. 1xxi. 
col. 1011 sq.) gives an account De Lupicino atque 
Romano abb., and the Bollandists (Acta SS. Feb. 
iii. 743 sq.) add another Life of Romanus that is 
said to be written by a contemporary monk of 
Condat: their comment. praev. contains the 
notices in the Martyrologies. His acts are very 
closely related to those of his brother Lupicinus 
[Lurictnus (6) ]. He is said to have been of 
a milder disposition than his brother, and to 
have wrought miracles, for which after his death 
his burial-place became a famous place of pil- 
grimage. His feast is Feb. 28 (Fleury, H. Z. 
xxix. c. 40; Tillemont, H. Z. xvi. 142 sq., 743 
sq.; Hist. Litt. de la France, iii. 60 sq., 73 sq. ; 
Ceillier, Aut. Sacr, x. 610, xi. 379). (J. G.] 


ROMANUS (9), ST. A celebrated and prolific 
hymn writer of the Eastern Church, by which 
he is commemorated on Oct Ist. He is said to 
have written more than 1000 hymns, of the 
kind called xoyrdia. There is reason to think 
that he was the inventor of this form of hymn, 
and that it derives its somewhat disputed name 
from the legend as to its origin, which is to be 
found in the Synaxasion of St. Romanus’s day 
(Henaea, Oct. Ist). This legend is to the effect 
that the Blessed Virgin appeared to him, and 
commanded him to eat a roll (koytdxiov) which 
she gave him, and that, obeying, he found him- 
self endowed with the power of composing 
hymns. If he was the first who wrote koyTdiua, 
it is an argument in favour of the opinion (in 
which Pitra and the Bollandists agree) which 
places him in the reign of Anastasius I. (491- 
018) rather than of Anastasius II. (713-719). 
W. Christ, who takes the later date, supports 
his opinion by pointing to certain words and 
phrases which appear inconsistent with the 
earlier date. Bunt Pitra does not think the 
difficulties which these raise sufficient to induce 
him to assign so elegant and forcible a writer to 
the 8th century. 

Of the life of the saint we know nothing 
except from the Menaea, and what we learn 
there contradicts many statements which later 
writers have made (see Pitra, Anal. Sacr. 
Spicil. Solesm. I. xxvi. n.). He appears to have 
been born at Gruesa, to have been a deacon at 
Berytus, and afterwards attached to the churches 
of Blachemae and of Cyrus at Constantinople. 
Pitra, in the first volume of his Analecta, has 
collected several poems which he sees veason to 
attribute to the saint, and expresses a confident 
hope that more of his works will before long be 
discovered or identified. (H. A. W.] 
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ROMANUS (10), archimandrite of a monas- 
tery at Eleutheropolis, in Palestine, in the begin- 
ning of the 6th century, in succession to 
Mamas (2), like whom he is said to have there 
indoctrinated Severus of Sozopolis in Euty- 
chianism (Liberatus Diac. Brev. c. 19 in Migne, 
Pat. Lat. t. \xviii. 1033). [J. G.] 


ROMANUS (1)), monk, who alone knew of 
St. Benedict’s retreat in the cave at Subiaco, and 
fed him with food swung over the cliff by a rope 
with a bell attached [BENEDICTUS OF NuRsIA]} 
(Greg. M. Dial. ii. 1; Vit. S. Benedicti, Prol. 
in Migne, Pat. Lat. t. lxvi. 127 sqq.3 Ceillier, 
Aut. Sacr. xi. 156). [J. GJ 


ROMANUS (12), exarch of Ravenna, ap- 
pointed some time before the middle of A.D. 590 
(Letter to King Childebert, m Troya, Cod. Dipl. i. 
66), carried on the war against the Lombards 
with vigour, aided by the Frankish army sent 
by CaiLpEBert II. He retook Altinum, Modena, 
and Mantua, the Franks penetrated to Verona, 
Authari, the Lombard king, was obliged to shut 
himself up in Pavia, and the Lombard dukes 
who held Parma, Reggio,and Piacenza, surrenderec 
without fighting, as did GisuL¥F in Istria. The 
ravages of disease among the Franks, however; 
compelled thei: commander to conclude a tem 
montiths’ truce, of which Romanus bitterly com- 
plained (Troya, 1 63). Romanus, c. 592, marched 
to Rome and captured several of the towns in 
that part of Italy, including Perugia, which was 
betrayed to him. Perugia was soon, however, 
recovered by king Agilulf, who advanced to the 
walls of Rome, and took many prisoners, some of 
whom were sold as slaves to the Franks, and 
others sent into the city with their hands cut 
off (Gregorius, Hom. in Ezechiel., ii. preface, and 
10 in Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxyi. 934, 1072). 
Gregory complained bitterly of the defenceless 
state in which Romanus left Rome, withdrawing 
most of the troops to garrison Perugia and other 
outlying towns, while those that remained were 
unpaid, and could hardly be persuaded to do 
their duty The exarch would neither conclude 
a general peace, nor allow Gregory to make a 
separate one for the duchy of Rome (Zpp. ii. 10, 
y. 40). Ina letter to SEBASTIANUS of Sirmium, 
he expresses himself freely against Romanus, 
declaring that the oppressive conduct of himself 
and his subordinates was more grievous than 
the Lombard swords (Zpp. v. 42). In a.p. 595, 
Agilulf became more inclined for a general peace 
(Zpp. vy. 36), or if this were impossible, to make 
a separate peace with Gregory, but none was 
made till after thedeath of Romanus (Paulus Diac. 
iv. 12), which probably happened c. 596 or 7, 
as in the summer of 597, Gregory alludes to the 
arrival of one Callinicus, probably the new 
exarch (Zpp. vii. 29). There are several letters 
from Gregory to Romanus; in one (i. 33) he 
demands that Blandus, bishop of Ortona, who 
had been long imprisoned by him, should be 
tried by a synod without delay, in another 
(y. 24) he warns him to desist from protecting 
the priest Speciosus in his resistance to his 
bishop, and from supporting certain nuns, whe 
had left their nunnery, (Ersch and Gruber, 
BPneyel. xxxix. 314.) LF. D.] 


ROMANUS (18), defensor, is mentioned in 
several letters of Gregory the Great, and no less 
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than twenty-four are addressed to him (lib. ix.ind. 
ii. 18, 24, 26, 27, 39, 40, 60, 62, 945 lib. x, ind. 
iii. 1, 10, 13, 53, 645 lib. xi. ind. iv. 11, 21, 37, 
39, 41; lib. xii. ind. v.15, 25, 37,42, 49). They 
treat of all kinds of business, and give a vivid 
notion of the amount of work transacted by the 
pope. The first in A.D. 599 appoints him de- 
fensor over the property of the Roman church 
in the districts of Syracuse, Catana, Agrigen- 
tum, and Mylae. The defensor Romanus, men- 
tioned in connection with Sicilian business in 
A.D. 591 (Jib. ii. ind, x. 32), was therefore 
either a different person or was now re-appointed, 
The most noteworthy of these letters are the 
seventh, referring to bishops who were said to 
have women living in their houses; the tenth 
dealing with the case of the deposed bishop of 
Melita, who had appropriated some of the pro- 
perty of the see; and the twenty-first forbidding 
Romanus to allow the serfs on ecclesiastical pro- 
_perty to leave the estate to which they belonged 
or to marry off it. LF. D.J 


ROMANUS (14) and Dominicus, Roman 
clerics, had left Rome for Ravenna without per- 
mission, Gregory the Great (April A.D. 596) 
pardoned them on condition of their returning 

~ (Epp. vi. 29). [F. D.J 


ROMANUS (15), had by his will ordered a 
monastery to be founded in his house at Naples. 
Gregory the Great in A.p. 599 gave directions 
about the consecration of the church of the 
monastery, and about the management of the 
slaves of the deceased, so that the monastery 
should receive the profits of their labour (pp. x. 
2,3). [F. D.] 


ROMANUS (16). In A.p. 603 Gregory the 
Great requested him, Catulus, and Vintarith to 
assist the bishop of Spoleto in preventing certain 

priests at Nursia having women living with 
them (Zpp. xiii. 35), LF. D.J 


ROMANUS (17), twentieth bishop of Rouen. 

He was by descent a Frank; his father was 
named Benedictus and mother Felicitas. He was 
early called up to the court of Clotaire IL., and 
when Hidulphus, bishop of Rouen, died, c. A.D. 
629, Romanus was invited by clergy, king and 
people to succeed him, c. A.D. 630. He died 
A.D. 639, and was buried in the church of St. 
Godard outside the city, but was translated to 
the church of Our Lady in the 11th century 
_ He is special patron of Rouen, and his feast is 
~ Oct. 23 (Ordericus Vit. Hist. Heel. i, c. 22, v. 
ce. 8, Boll AA SS. 23 Oct. x. 91, Hist. 
itt. de la France, iv. 73-43; Lelong, Bibi. 
| France, i, 9831 sq., Rigaltius, Vit. S. Ro- 
mam Ep. Rot. e vet. mart., Lutetiae 1609; 
Gall. Christ. xi. 12). A curious privilege in 
_ honour of St. Romanus, and called the Privi- 
legium Feretri, or Privilegium S. Romani, be- 
longed to the Cathedral Chapter of Rouen, by 
which a prisoner condemned to death could 
annually be claimed and set free. It is supposed 
to date from the 12th century, and was abolished 


' only in the end of the last century (see Floquet, 


| Hist. du Priv. de S. Romain, i. ii., which is the 
_ chief authority). (J. GJ 


ROMANUS (18), the second bishop of 
Rochester. He was probably one of the mis- 
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sionaries sent by St. Gregory to Britain with 
Augustine. When Justus, in 624, was appointed 
to Canterbury, Romanus was nominated to 
Rochester, and was consecrated by the new 
archbishop as soon as’ he received his pall from 
Rome. His episcopate was short. He was sent 
as ambassador “legatarius” by Justus to Rome, 
and perished by shipwreck in the Italian sea. 
As Justus died probably in 627, Romanus’s 
career as bishop of Rochester can have scarcely 
exceeded two years (Bede, H. ZH. ii. 8, 20). 
[8.] 

ROMANUS (19), a priest who, with James 
the deacon, assisted Wilfrid in the Paschal con- 
troversy at the council of Whitby in 664. He was 
from Kent, and appears to have been the chap- 
lain of queen Eanfleda, whom he advised to 
maintain the Catholic custom of Easter, and 
that so firmly that some years the court kept 
two Easters (Bede, H. Z. iii. 25). {S.], 


ROMULA (1). (SEvERINA.] 


ROMULA (2), nun, who lived at Rome with 
Redempta and another. She was for many 
years stricken with paralysis. Gregory the 
Great (Dial. iv. 15) describes a celestial vision 
that appeared to her shortly before her death. 

[F. D.] 


ROMULFUS, twentieth bishop of Rheims, 
succeeded on the removal of Egidius, c. A.D. 
590 [Eerprus] (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. x. ¢. 195 
Migne, Patr. Lat. t. xxi. 553), and perhaps was 
the “Romulfum palatii comitem,” sent by 
Childebert into Poitiers (Greg. Tur. J0. ix. c. 13), 
along with Florentianus, the major-domo. Ac- 
cording to the memoir given by Flodoardus 
(Hist.- Eccl. Rem. ii. c. 4, Duchesne, Hist, Franc. 
Scrip, t. 450, Migne, Patr. Lat. t. exxxv- 
101), he was of noble birth, son of Lupus 
and brother of Joannes, who was then duke. 
His heritage he spent in building churches and 
enriching the see of Rheims by gifts, which are 
named in the memoir. The date of his decease 
is unknown, but Cointius (Hist. Eccl. Franc.) 
suggests A.D. 593. (Gall. Chr. ix.17.) [J.G.J 


ROMULUS (1), March 24, subdeacon of 
Diospolis and martyr, with seven others, at 
Caesarea, under the president Urban, in the 
Diocletian persecution (Euseb. Mart. Palest. c. 
hi.; Mart. Roman.). [G. T. 8.] 


ROMULUS (2), a correspondent to whom 
St. Ambrose addressed Zipp. Ixvi. and Ixviii. 
The letters are expositions of passages of the Old 
Testament. {J. Ll. D.] 


ROMULUS (8) and BYZUS, two monks, 
personal strangers to Chrysostom, who had been 
very desirous to visit him at Cucusus, but had 
been prevented by the length of the journey, the 
winter, or fear of the Isaurians. Chrysostom 
wrote to thank them for their intention, a.D. 
404. (Chrys. Zp. 56.) {E. V.] 


ROMULUS (4), a Christian whom Augustine 
had been the means of converting, and whom 
probably he had baptized. He employed as 
agents to manage his property three men, Ponti- 
canus, Valerius, and Aginesis, but with no 
definite understanding as to their dealing with 
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the tenants who were probably natives, and 
certainly ignorant people. In some cases he 
gave written instructions, in others only such 
as were verbal and general, as to the work to be 
done, and the payment of money due. Two 
_ cases of hardship and disingenuous treatment of 
the tenants arose out of this uncertainty of 
management. Upon the shuffling and unjust 
behaviour of Romulus in these matters Augis- 
tine founded a letter of calm and grave, but 
crushing rebuke, pointing out his gross injustice, 
and his duty to make amends. The letter is a 
model of Christian reproof, weighty and ex- 
haustive in its keenness as to particulars, but 
full of dignity and self-renouncing love. (Aug. 
Ep. 247.) (H. W. P.J 


ROMULUS (8), bishop of Man, consecrated 
by St. Patrick, and successor of Conindrus or 
Conindrius (Colgan, Zr. Th. 45, 265). Ussher’s 
date is 498 ( Wks. vi, 181), and Stubbs’s 4.p. 447 
(Reg. 154). Ann. Tig. notices them at A.D. 471. 

{J. G.] 


ROMULUS (6), bishop of Chaleis in Coele 
Syria, a bishop of orthodox principles, who 
through timidity, sided with the party of Diosco- 
rus at time of the “ Latrocinium.” He wrote to 
‘Theodoret, urging indulgence towards those who 
had been led into error. Theodoret replied that 
the time was one for justice, and not for mercy, 
the truth of God being at stake. (Theod. Zp. 
136.) He attended the council of Chalcedon in 
457. (Labbe, iv. 82, 570, 575, 787.) [E. V.J 


RONAN (1), hermit and bishop at Leon and 
Quimper in the 6th or 7th century. Boll, 
(Acta SS. Jun. 1, i. 80-2) have De 8. Ronano 
episcopo Lremita in Britannica Armorica with 
comment. praev. by Papebrochius, and Vita ex 
Brey. Corisop. Albert le Grand also gives a Life 
among his Vitae SS. Brit.Arm., but the saint’s 
life and identity are obscure. He is said to 
have been a Scotic bishop, who went from 
Ireland to Leon, led an eremetic life in the 
forest of Nemea or Nevet, and worked many 
miracles. His relics were preserved at Quimper, 
and his feast was June 1. (Haddan and Stubbs, 
Counc. ii. pt. i. 87.) [J. G.] 


RONAN (2), Finn, of Magheralin, co. 
Armagh (Reeves, Eucl. Ant. 313, 378; Ut. 
Journ. Arch. iv. 58-9), was son of Saran, of 
the family of the Oriels, and brother of St. 
Cairnecu (2). In O’Clery’s Mart. Doneg. he 
is said to have cursed Suibhne, son of Colman 
Cuar, king of Araidhe, for violence done to the 
saint, and in the curious old tract entitled Buile 
Shuibhne there is an account of the king’s maniac 
wanderings as the effect of the saint’s ban. 
Suibhne fell inthe battle of Magh Rath a.p. 637 
(Ann. Tig.), and Ronan Finn must belong to the 
7th century. 
mentioned at the capture of Downpatrick by 
John De Courcey in the time of Henry II. 
(i, Doneg. p. xxxi.) {J. GJ 


RONAN (8), Scot, prominent in the paschal 
controversy at Lindisfarne in the 7th century. 
Tn Gaul or Italy he had learnt what Bede (eel. 
Hist. iii. c, 25) calls the “regulam ecclesiasticae 
veritatis,” or later Roman mode of calculating 
the Easter feast, and very keenly maintained it 


The staff of St. Ronan Finn is 
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against bishop FrNaN (7), and the Columban 
‘school. Dempster (Hl. E. Scot. ii. 563%) calls | 
him RoMANvS or RoMIANUS, and attributes to 
him De celebratione Paschae pro Lcclesiae 
Catholicaé ritu, and De tonsura clericorum, but 
we cannot go beyond Bede’s simple statement 
with safety. ‘de Gall 


RONAN (4), abbat of Kingarth in Bute, 
died 4.D. 737 (Ann. Tig.). He is identified by 
Skene (Celé. Scot. ii. 282-3) with the companion 
of St. Modan and the patron of Kilmaronog on 
Loch Etive, Argyleshire, and Kilmaronock, Dum- 
bartonshire. (Bp. Forbes, Kals..441; Orig. Par. 
Scot. ii. pt. i. 296-7 ; Martin, West. Jsies. 19 sq. 
ed. 1716.) ! [J. G.] 


RONAN (5), bishop of Lismore on the Black- 
water, co. Waterford, commemorated Feb. 9: 
said by Ware (Bps. Lismore, ed. Harris, i, 549) 
and Archdall (Mon. Hib. 692) to have died 
A.D. 763. © -[J. Ge] 


ROSCIA, daughter of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
who in a letter to his wife Papanilla (Zp. 16), 
speaks of the good health of Roscia, whom he 
had seen in journeying to Lyons, and of her 
careful education. [R. J. K.] 


ROTERIUS, a native of Agde, born in 
the reign of Reccared, king of the Goths, and 
the author of a history detailing the ravages 
which Attila had caused to the Gauls, and 
particularly to Agde. He was not the author of 
the life of Saint Severus, bishop of Agde, as 
some have supposed. (Hist. Litt. Fr. in. 429, 
430, iii. 403, 404 ; Ceillier, x. 385). [R. J. KJ 


ROTRUDIS. [Rrorrupis (1).] 


| 

RUADHAN (Ruapay, Ruan, Ruopanus, 
Rourrituus, hurrinus, Roapanus, CANDANUs), 
abbat of Lorrha, co. Tipperary, one of the twelve 
saints of Ireland, and commemorated April 15, 
Boll. (Acta SS. Apr. 15, ii. 378 sq.) give a life 
of the 12th century with preface and notes by 
Papebrochius. (For MS. and other material see 
Hardy, Desc. Cat. i. pt. i. 164-5, pt. ii. 872, 
noticing four lives; Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad. iii. 480, 
485, vii. 373.) 

Ruadhan, son of Fergus Bern, was educated 
at the school of St. Finnian, at Clonard, in the 
beginning of the 6th century, and had many of 
the chief Irish saints as his companions there 
(Ussher, Whs. vi. 472-3). His chief foundation 
was at Lorrha about A.D. 550, where “there 
were one hundred and fifty persons in his 
congregation” or house (IM. Doneg. Apr.- 15), 
and many miracles are told of him. He is best 
known for his curse upon Tara. Diarmaid, son 
‘of Fergus -Ceirbheoil, monarch of Ireland 
(A.D. 539-558), had invaded and violated the 
sanctuary of St. Ruadhan, carrying off to his 
palace at Tara a person who had sought refuge 
with the saint. For this St. Ruadhan and a 
bishop went to the royal residence at ‘ara, 
cursed it with all solemnity, and rang their bell 
energetically, that the place might be for ever 
waste without court or palace (Petrie, Ant. Tara 
Hill, 125 sq.; Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad. xviii, 25 sq.). 
Under this Petrie thinks there is a basis of fact, 
and credits the act of St. Ruadhan with the 
later desolation of Tara as a natural or spiritual 
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‘result. He died A.v, 585 (Ann. Tig.), and his 
yarm as a relic is said to have been kept in a 
‘silver case at Lorrha (Ut. Journ. Arch. ii. 207 sq. 
217). St. Ruadhan’s bell, of bronze, is still pre- 
‘served in Ireland, having been found in the 
‘saint’s well at Ormond (O’Curry, Lect. Ir. MS. 
337). The writings, Contra Diarmod regem ; 
De mirabili fontium in Hibernia natura; De 
‘miraculosa arbore are extremely doubtful. (Ware, 
Tr. Writ. by Harris, i. c. iii. 16-7; Nicolson, 
dr. Hist. Libr. 12, ed. 1736.) [J. G.J 


RUDBERTUS. [Rurertus.] 


RUFFIANA, an unmarried relative of 
Gregory Nazianzen, to whom in his will he 
bequeathed an annual pension, as well as the 
- choice of a house wherever she pleased, and her 
female slaves in order that she might live in 
accordance with her rank. The slaves she might 
emancipate, if she pleased, otherwise they, to- 
gether with the house were to return to the 
Church, (Greg, Naz. Testam.) [E. V.J 


RUFINA, fourth daughter of Paula, the 
friend of Jerome, She was of marriageable age 
when her mother left Rome for Palestine, and 
vainly begged that her mother would wait till 
she was married. She died when still young; 
but nothing more is known of her. (Jerome, 
‘Ep. cviii. 4, 6.) (W. H. F.] 


RUFINIANUS (1), an Egyptian bishop 
addressed by St. Athanasius. He had written, 
asking about the reconciliation of repentant 
Arians, as we gather from St. Athanasius’s Letter 
to Rujinianus, written c, A.D. 372. The reply of 
St. Athanasius is very valuable as showing the 
system on which the Arians were dealt with by 
the champions of catholicity: those clergy, who 
had‘ voluntarily espoused Arianism and then 
drawn back, were to be received into communion, 
but not into the ranks of the clergy; while those 
who had joined the Arians in the persecutions 
were to be readmitted to their former status 
on renouncing their errors (Migne, Pat. Graec. 
xxvi. 1180; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 229. [J. G.] 


RUFINIANUS (2), bishop, c. a.p. 449, whom 
Fulgentius of Ruspe went from Syracuse to an 
island near Sicily to consult about proceeding 
to Egypt ; he had taken refuge there from the 
Violence of persecution [FULGENTIUS (3)] (Vit. 

_ 8. Fulg. Rusp. c. 13; Migne, Pat. Lat. t. lxv. 
180; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xi. 4). [J. G.] 


RUFINIANUS (8), the third abbat of St. 

_ Augustine’s, Canterbury; he is made to rule 
the monastery from 618 to 626 (Elmham, ed. 
Hardwick, pp. 2, 3). He is mentioned by Bede, 
Hi. EH. i, 29, as one of the party sent by St. 

_ Gregory with the pall to Augustine in 601; 
all else that is said about him is matter of 
_ legend or tradition. According to the Canter- 
_ bury writers he succeeded abbat John, being 
elected by the monks with the licence of king 
Eadbald, and maintained a close friendship with 
archbishops Laurentius, Mellitus and Justus. 
He was buried in the church of St. Mary, and 
afterwards translated into the great church, 
with two lines for epitaph. (Elmham, pp. 92, 
94, 148-154; Thorn, ap. Twysden, cc. 1768, 
2230.) [S.J 
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RUFINUS (1). Roman deacon and confessor 
A.D. 250. See Moysms, Cyp. Zp. 31, tit. 32. + 
[E. W. B.] 


RUFINUS @) (Rurrinvs), praefectus prae- 
torio under Theodosius, and consul A.D. 392. 
He is first met with as urging Theodosius to the 
massacre at Thessalonica, A.D. 890, and then, as 
promising to Theodosius that he would persuade 
St. Ambrose to receive him and forgive the 
offence; but the promise was vain (Theodoret, 
H. E. vy. c.18; Ambros, Epp. no. 53, Zosimus, 
HI, H. iy. cc. 51 sqqg.; Fleury, H. Z. xix. c. 21; 
Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. v. 219 sqq.), He continued 
in fayour with Theodosius, received special 
charge of his son, Arcadius, with whom he was 
consul, and has several of the Theodosian laws 
addressed to him in 392 and 393; after Theodo- 
sius’ death he retained his office of prefect under 
the weak Arcadius (Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles. 
xi. 3; Cod. Theod. vi. pt. ii. 82), As perhaps 
partaking in the penitence of his master, he 
built a palace and church at a place called 
“Drus ”’ and in the time of Sozomen “ Rufinia- 
nus,” near to Chalcedon, where he dedicated the 
church, A.D. 394, in honour of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and established a body of monks in it: 
for the clerical duties (Sozomen, H. Z. viii. ¢. 
17). He invited a number of bishops to the 
dedication of the church, and was himself 
baptized, Evagrius of Pontus being his. sponsor 
(Heraclides, Parad. i. c. 2 in Migne, Pat. Lat. 
t. Ixxiy. 262). With this, but in the September 
following, there is connected the council held at 
Constantinople, A.D. 394, by the bishops who 
had been invited to the dedication (Mansi, Conc. 
li. 11515 Soz, viii.c. 17; Binius, Conc. ii. pt. i. 
566 ; Fleury, #. Z. xix. c. 50; Ceillier, vii. 716). 
Though in favour with the emperors, and made 
governor of the East, he was unpopular with the 
people, who thought he was aiming at supreme 
power and felt his weight as administrator of the 
laws, especially those against’ idolatry and 
heresy ; he was suspected also of treating with © 
the Huns for his own elevation to the throne, 
and incurred the dislike of Eutropius and Stilicho, 
nis rivals in office. When the army returned 
from the war with Eugenius, and Arcadius went 
forth to meet them, the soldiers of Gainas 
massacred Rufinus, A.D. 395, before the gate of 
Constantinople, and, according to Philostorgius 
(Hl. Z. xi. c. 3), they treated his body with 
every indignity, and his goods were confiscated 
in the following year (Socrates, vi. c. 15; Sozo- 
men, viii. c. 1; Marcell. Comes, Chron. A.D. 395 
in Migne, Pat, Lat. t. li. 920; Fleury, H. £. 
xx. c. 10; Baronius, Anal. a.D. 395, v. sqq.). 

LJ. GJ 


RUFINUS (8), Tyrannivs, of Aquileia, 
the translator of Origen and Eusebius, the 
friend of Jerome and afterwards his adver- 
sary. Born about 345, died 410; a Latin 
ecclesiastical writer of some merit, and highly 
esteemed in his own time; born at Concordia 
in North Italy; baptized at Aquileia about 371; 
lived in Egypt some eight years and in Palestine 
about eighteen years, 371-397; ordained at 
Jerusalem about 3903; in Italy, mostly at 
Aquileia, 397-408 ; died in Sicily, 410, 

Sources.—The works of Rufinus himself, 
especially his Apology (otherwise Invectives) two 
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books, against Jerome; Jerome, Apology against 
tufinus, three books; Id. Chronicle, Ol. 289, An. 1, 
A.D. 378 ; Id. Hp. 3-5, 51, 57, 80-84, 97, 125, 
133; Id. Pref. to Comm. on Ezekiel, on Jeremiah, 
B.i.; Paulinus, Zp, 28, 40, 46,47; Augustine, 
Lp. 63, 156; Palladius, Hist. Laus. 118 ; 
Gennadius de Script. Eccl. c.17; Sidonius Apolli- 
naris, lib. iv. Zp. 3; Gelasius in Concil. Rom. 
(Patrologia, vol. 59, col. 173.) 

Literature.—There is no modern Life of 
Rufinus, whose career has usually been treated 
as an appendage to that of Jerome In this 
way, however, it is fairly well known, and 
reference may be made by students to the 
various Lives of Jerome. [Hrmronymus.] There 
is a full Life of Rufinus by Fontanini—originally 
published at Rome in 1742, and reprinted by 
Migne in his edition of Rufinus (Patrologia 
Latina, yol. 21)—minute and exhaustive in its 
details, and in fixing the dates. A shorter 
account is given by Schoenemann, Bibliotheca 
Historico-Literaria Patrum Latinorum, Lips. 
1792, also reprinted by Migne). 

Works and Editions —The genuine original 
works of Rufinus still extant are: A Dissertation 
on the Falsification by heretics of the works of 
Origen, prefixed to his translation of Pamphilus’s 
Apology for Origen; A Commentary on the Bene- 
dictions of the Twelve Patriarchs (Gen. xlix.); 
the Apology for himself against the attacks of 
Jerome, in‘two books ; a short Apology for him- 
self addressed to the pope Anastasius ; two books 
of Eccl. Hist., being a continuation of Eusebius ; 
a History of the Egyptian Hermits ; and an Ex- 
position of the Creed. Besides these are seve- 
ral Prefaces to the translations from Greek 
authors, 

His Translations, on which his chief labour 
was expended, include The Monastic Rule of 
Basil, and his eight Homilies ; the Apology for 
Origen, written by Pamphilus and Eusebius ; 
Origen’s Iept *Apx@y and many of his Commen- 
taries; ten works of Gregory Nazianzen; the 
Sentences of Sixtus or Xystus; the Sentences 
of Evagrius, and his Book addressed to Virgins ; 
the Recognitions of Clement; the ten books of 
Eusebius’s History; the Paschal Canon of Ana- 
tolius of Alexandria. 

Several works are known to have existed, 
which have not come down to us; namely, A reply 
' to the first two books of Jerome’s Apology, a 
series of letters, amongst which Gennadius 
especially mentions those addressed to Anicia 
Falconia Proba; and some works translated 
from Greek into Latin. 

Some translations of Origen exist, which are 
without any sure evidence attributed to Rufinus 5 
namely, The Seven Homilies on Matthew: one 
on John; a treatise on Mary Magdalene, and 
one on Christ’s Epiphany. 

Supposititia—The translation of Origen on 
St. Luke, which is by Jerome; the translation of 
Josephus’ works; a Commentary on the first 
seventy-five Psalms, and one on Hosea, Joel and 
si! the Life of 8. Eugenia; and Libellus de 

ide. 

The genuine works have never been collected. 
The Exposition of the Creed was one of the 
first books printed in England (Oxford, 1468), 
In 1580, La Barre published a few of them, 
but no attempt at a full edition was made until 
1745, when Vallarsi, the editor of Jerome, 
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published a volume which has been reprinted 
by Migne in the Patrologia, yol. 21. It contains 
the Genuine Works, and Supposititia, and also 
the Vita Rufini by Fontanini; to which Migne 
has added Schoenemann’s account of Rufinus 
and his works. Vallafsi: intended to have 
published a second volume, containing Rufinus’s 
translations ; but this was not accomplished ; 
and the student must search in the Latin editions 
of the authors whom Rufinus translated for 
many facts which his prefaces contain. Those 
to the Tlep) ’Apx@v, to the Zp. to the Romans, 
and to the Book of Numbers, and the dissertation 
on the Falsification of the works of Origen, 
which can only be found in this way, are of the 
highest importance. 

Name and place of birth—There being many 
contemporaries of Rufinus who bore the same 
name, it is well to keep the praenomen Tyrannius 
(sometimes written Toranus). That Tyrannius 
is the right orthography may be inferred from 
Jerome’s play upon the word in Apol. i. 1, “Audio 
mihi objici in Schola Tyranni.” The usual 
appellation Rufinus of Aquileia {s somewhat 
misleading, since Aquileia, though the place of 
his baptism, was not that of his birth nor of 
his ordination. He was born at Concordia, as 
is shown by the letter of Jerome to Florentius 
(Ep. ii. 2, ed. Vall.), in which he speaks af 
Paulus of Concordia (Zp. 10) as writing from 
the ‘patria’ of Rufinus, and afterwards (Apol. 
ii. 2) he says that Rufinus, his parents being 
dead, had left his home and gone to reside at 
Aquileia, Concordia was a place of some im- 
portance ; it was destroyed by the Huns in 452, 
but afterwards rebuilt. 

arly Life, Concordia and Aquileia.—It is 
probable that Rufinus’s parents were Christians, 
since there is no trace of vther than Christian 
associations in his writings. His mother did 
not die till Rufinus’s sojourn in Rome in 398 
(Jerome, Hp. Ixxxi.1), The year of his birth 
is uncertain; but his close friendship with 
Jerome, and the fact that Jerome speaks of him 
in their earlier days as of one somewhat above 
him, indicate that he was born a short time before 
him, and accordingly Rufinus’s birth is usually 
placed in 345, a year before that of Jerome. 
He was not baptized, however, till about the 
year 371. That he made the acquaintance of 
Jerome in early life is shown by his request to 
him when about to go into Gaul, about the 
year 368, to copy out for him the works of 
Hilary upon the Psalms and upon the Councils 
of the Church (Jer. Zp. y. 2). Either before, 
or about the time of the return of his frend 
from Gaul, Rufinus had gone to Aquileia, and 
had embraced a monastic life (in monasterio 
positus, Ruf. Apol. i. 4). The life of the com- 
pany of these young ascetics has been described 
in the article on Jerome (HizRonyMus, section 
Aquileia). It was there, about 30 years before 
the writing of his Apology against the attacks 
of his former friend, that Rufinus was baptized 
(Apol. i. 4) by Chromatius and his brother Euse- 
bius (then respectively presbyter and deacon), 
and Jovinus the archdeacon, all of them belong- 
ing to the company of ascetic friends, and all 
subsequently bishops. This must have been at 
the close of his stay at Aquileia (Ile modo se 
lavit—Jer. Hp. 4, A.D. 374). ~ 

Life in the East: Egypt.—We do not know. 
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how long the company of friends lived together 
at Aquileia, nor what was the cause of its 
dissolution. But when the “subitus turbo” 
drove Jerome to the East, Rufinus left Italy 
in the company of Melania, who appears to have 
been known in Aquileia, since her slave or 
freedman Hylas accompanied Jerome in his 
journey. They went at once to Egypt, and 
visited the monasteries of Nitria (Palladius, Hist. 
Laus. 118; Jerome, Ep. iii. 2); and Rufinus 
appears to have intended to remain there. But 
the church of Alexandria was at that time in 
a state of trouble. Athanasius died in 372, and 
his successor, the Arian Lucius, acting with the 
successive governors of Alexandria, Tatianus 
and Palladius (the emperor Valens being also 
an Arian), came as a wolf among the sheep 
(Ruf. Lecl. Hist. ii. 3; Socrates, iv 21-3, Soz. 
yi. 19). Not content with persecuting those 
opposed to him in Alexandria, he turned his 
anger against the solitaries of Nitria (Eremum 
vastat, Ruf. ib.). Rufinus himself was thrown 
into prison, and afterwards, with many other 
contessors, was banished from Egypt (Wecl. Hist. 
ii, 4; Apol. ad Anastasium, 2 “In carceribus, 
in exiliis”). Melania went to Palestine, where, 
at Dio Caesarea, she received the exiles on their 
way to their various destinations. Rufinus, 
probably, after a time joined her; but he must 
have returned to Egypt as soon as the stress 
of the persecution was abated. Possibly also 
the influence of Melania may have procured 
him some favour: He declares that he was for 
six years in Egypt, and again, after an interval, 
for two more (Apvi. ii. 12). There he saw and 
heard Didymus, who wrote for him a book on 
the questions suggested by the death of infants 
(Jerome, Apol. iii, 28), and whom he praises in 
his Zeclesiastical History (ii. 7). He also was 
a pupil of Theophilus, afterwards bishop of 
Alexandria (Jerome, Apol. iii. 18); but this 
must have been only in private, if, as Jerome 
declares, Theophilus never taught in public till 
he was bishop. He saw also the hermits, whose 
teaching he prized still more—Serapion and 
Menites and Paulus; Macarius, the disciple of 
Antony, and the other Macarius, Isidore, and 
Pambas. On their teachings he says that he 
attended earnestly and frequently; and it must 
have been partly from his own observation that 
he afterwards described them in his Historia 
Monachorum. After six years, Rufinus. went 
to Jerusalem. Whether Melania had been with 
him in Egypt is not certain, though Palladius 
implies that he was her companion throughout. 
Certainly he settled with her on the Mount of 
Olives at the close of his stay in Egypt. But 
it would seem that, “after a short interval,” 
he returned to Egypt again for two years (Apol. 
ii. 22). Melania’s settlement at Jerusalem is 
placed by Jerome in his Chronicle in the year 379, 
that is, according to the present or Dionysian 
computation, 377. We may place Rufinus’s 
final settlement there with her in 379. There 
_ 4s, however, some reason to believe that they 
_ made one more journey to Egypt; for Palladius 
"states, as one of the facts that he had heard from 
Melania, that she had been present at the death 
of Pambas, which took place after the accession 
of Theophilus in 385. (Fontanini Vita Rufini, 
mac, 11.'§ 7.) 
_. Palestine.—For eighteen or twenty years, 
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reckoning either from 377 or 379 to 397, Rufinus 
lived on the Mount of Olives. He was ordained 
either by Cyril or by John, probably by the 
latter (made bishop 385). He built cells for 
monks at his own expense (“Meis cellulis,” 
Apol. ii. 8 a), who occupied themselves not only 
in ascetic practices but in learned pursuits. 
He describes how, after Jerome’s coming, they 
often copied for him MSS. of the classical 
writers (Ap. ii. 8a); and the satirical descrip- 
tion of his professorial lectures afterwards 
given by Jerome (Zp. exxy. 18) relates, no 
doubt, to this period of his life. If we separate 
from it the malicious turn given to its features, 
we may get a vivid picture of the man. He 
had some tricks of the voice which earned him, 
from Jerome, the name of Grunnius. ‘He 
entered with a slow and stately step; he spoke 
with a broken utterance, sometimes as with 
disjointed sobs rather than words. He had a 
pile of tomes upon the table; and then, with 
a frown and a contraction of the nostrils, and 
his forehead in wrinkles, he snapped his fingers 
to call the attention of his audience. What he 
said had no depth in it; but he criticized others, 
and pointed out their defects, as though he 
would exclude them from the Senate of Christian 
teachers. He was rich and entertained freely, 
and many flocked round him in his public ap- 
pearances. He was as luxurious as Nero at 
Rome, as stern as Cato abroad; as full of con- 
tradictions as the Chimaera.’ In other places, 
Jerome uses the same expressions about him. 
Palladius, on the other hand, who was at 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem for some time before he 
went to Egypt in 388, speaks thus of Rufinus :— 
“He was a man of noble birth and manners, 
but very strong in following out his own inde- 
pendent resolutions. No one of the male sex 
was ever gentler, and he had the strength and 
the calmness of one who seems to know every- 
thing.” We learn from Palladius that, in 
common with Melania, Rufinus exercised an 
unbounded hospitality, receiving and aiding 
with his own funds. bishops and monks, virgins 
and matrons: ‘ Sov” he says, “they passed their 
life, offending none, and helping almost the whole 
world.” Jerome also, in the early part of their 
stay at Jerusalem, spoke of Rufinus in the highest 
terms of praise ; he mentions in his Chronicle at 
the year 378, as a fact of general history, that 
‘Bonosus of Italy, and Florentius and Rufinus 
at Jerusalem, are held in special estimation as 
monks ;’ and when he himself settled in Pales- 
tine in 386, he had frequent intercourse with 
Rufinus and his monks for literary purposes ; 
Rufinus records that Jerome was at one time 
his guest at the Mount of Olives (Apol. ii. 8, a)5 
and Jerome acknowledges (Apol. iii. 33) that, up 
to the year 393, he had been on terms: of inti- 
macy with him. 

Amongst those who thus became friends 
and guests of Rufinus, two are specially men- 
tioned by him; Bacurius, who had been king 
of the Iberi, and afterwards became count of the 
Domestics under Theodosius, and was duke or 
governor of Palestine during the first part of 
Rufinus’s sojourn there (Eccles. Hist. i. 10, end) ; 
and Oedesius, who had been the companion of 
Fromentius the missionary of the tribes in the 
N. W. of India (Hist. i. 9). Rufinus also records 
a journey which he made to Edessa and Charroe, 
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where he saw settlements of monks like those 
which he had seen in Egypt (Zceles. Hist. ii. 8). 
It is possible that he may have gone there to 
visit some of the exiles from Egypt before his 
establishment at Olivet. It is also recorded by 
Palladius, that he and Melania were the means 
of restoring to the communion of the church 
four hundred schismatic monks, who had sepa- 
rated themselves on account of Paulinus; and 
this statement has very naturally been supposed 
to refer to some extension to Jerusalem of the 
disputes at Antioch between the parties, of the 
rival bishops, Meletius and Paulinus. But 
Wastel, followed by Fontanini (Vit. Ruf. I. 
iv. 2), chas pointed out that it was more likely 
to refer to the schism at Jerusalem, arising from 
the ordination of Paulinian, Jerome’s brother, 
the healing of which is commonly attributed to 
Melania. To that dispute and its consequences 
we must now turn. 

It will not be necessary to go over again the 
ground coyered by the articles on John, bishop 
of Jerusalem, and Hieronymus (sections on John 
and Rufinus), except so far as to add personal 
details) about Rufinus. Aterbius, who first 
stirred up the dispute, fixed upon Rufinus as an 
Origenist, and so “barked against him” (Jer, 
Ap. iii. 33), that Rufinus drove him away, if we 
may trust Jerome, with the threat of a cudgelling. 
He also (ibid.) began to “bark” against Jerome 
because of his intimacy with Rufinus; but he found 
Jerome more pliable; and the willingness of 
Jerome to submit to the “Ketzermacher ” (to use 
a German term) seemed to condemn Rufinus, and 
thus made a rift between the two friends which 
rapidly widened. When, the next year, Epi- 
phanius came to Jerusalem, Rufinus was present 
at all the scenes so vividly described by Jerome 
(see Epiph. to John in Jerome, Bp. i. 2). The 
bishop of Salamis gave him the kiss of peace, 
and joined with him and bishop John in prayer 
Ger. Ap. iii. 23). But when the dissension 
between the two bishops arose, Rufinus was at 
John’s right hand,—the leader of the clergy 
who supported their bishop. Jerome. describes 
their conduct on the occasion (chorus tuus canino 
rictu naribusque contractis, Cont. J. Hieros. 11) 
in words which he afterwards applies to Rufinus 
personally (Zp. exxy. 18; Ep. lvii. 3); and the 
abusive expressions which he says they used 
about Epiphanius (delirus senex) he quotes as 
used by Rufinus (Apol. iii. 23). And Epiphanius 
in his letter of warning to John mentions 
Rufinus as the chief of John’s supporters (Te 
autem et omnes fratres qui tecum sunt et maxime 
Rufinum Presbyterum, Jer. Zp. li. 6).. We know 
that Jerome accused Rufinus of ‘stealing his 
translation of this letter; and the use which he 
made of the translation, and his comments upon 
it, elicited Jerome’s letter (57) to Pammachius 
on the best method of translation. Jerome also 
accuses Rufinus (Apol. iii, 18) of having pre- 
vented Isidore from giving him the letters of 
Theophilus, and thus rendering abortive the 
mission of Isidore ; and it is. possible that’ it was 
to Rufinus (“ducem exercitus sui” Cont. Joan. 
Hieros, 37) that: Isidore wrote, before coming 
to Jerusalem, the letter which fell into the 
hands of Jerome’s friend Vincentius, and which 
showed a strong prejudice against the monks 
of Bethlehem. We do not know what further 
part Rufinus took in the controversy between 
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John and Jerome. If, however, the words of 
Palladius, above quoted, are to be interpreted of 
this controversy, we may infer that he showed 
a willingness at least to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. He himself was for the time fully 
reconciled to Jerome, who speaks frequently of 
their “reconciliatas amicitias” (Zp. Ixxxi. 13 
Apol. iii. 33). They met (probably with many 
friends on both sides) at a solemn Communion 
Service in the Church of the Resurrection; they 
joined hands in token of a renewal of friendship ; 
and, on Rufinus’s setting out for Italy with 
Melania, Jerome accompanied him some little 
way on his journey, perhaps as far as Joppa. 
They were once more friends, as in their youth. 

Italy, 397-409.—The return of Melania to 
Italy had for its object the promotion of ascetic 
practices in her own family. _Rufinus, whom 
Paulinus speaks of as being to her “in spiritali 
via comitem,” returned also, as he had originally 
gone, in her company.. His mother was still 
living, and he wished to see his relations and 
his Christian friends again (Jer. lxxxi. 1; 
Apol. ii. 2), They made the voyage in twenty 
days, and arrived at Naples in the spring of 397. 
Thence they went to visit Paulinus at Nola, 
all the nobles of those parts and their retinues 
accompanying them in a kind-of triumph (Pau- 
linus, Hp, xxix, 12). Melania, who was con- 
nected, probably, by ties of property with Cam- 
pania, since Palladius speaks of her successors 
Pinianus and Melania living there (Hist. Laus. 
119), stayed with Paulinus some time, and then 
went on to Rome, where her son Publicola and 
his wife Albina and her granddaughter Melania 
with her husband Pinianus were liying. Rufinus 
went to the monastery of Pinetum near Terra- 
cina, of which his friend Ursacius or Urseius was 
the abbat, and there he stayed probably for a year, 
from the early spring of 397 till after Lent, 398. 
His intention had been to ga direct to Rome, 
and, having passed on to his native country, 
to return to the Hast (Paulinus, Zp. 46, 47, in 
the first of which the expression “Romam peti 
Judicastis ” shows, that, when these letters were 
written, Rufinus was between Nola and Rome, 
and on his way northwards), But he was 
detained, either by the urgency of his friends or 
the delay of Melania. 

He had brought with him many works of the 
Eastern Church writers, which were but little 
known in Italy; and his friends were eager to 
know their contents. Rufinus, having used 
the Greek language more than’ the Latin for 
some twenty-five years, at first declared his in- 
competence; “ Ad Latinum sermonem tricennali 
jam pene incuria torpuisse.” (Apol. i. 11.) 
But by degrees he accepted the task, which, in 
fact, occupied almost all the remainder of his 
life. He began with the Rule of Basil, which 
Urseius desired to have for the use of his monks. 
Next, probably, he translated the Recognitions 
of Clement, [CLEMENTINE LireRaTURE]. He 
had left the Greek MS. of this book with 
Paulinus, begging him to translate it and to 
improve his knowledge of Greek for the purpose. 
But Paulinus’s first attempts were found to con- 
tain so many mistakes, that he despaired, occu- 
pied as he was, of making progress, and urged 
Rufinus to undertake the task. He at the 
same time begged for his assistance in the inter- 
pretation of the blessing upon Judah in Gen. 
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xlix., and, some months later, of the rest. of the 
blessings on the Patriarchs. The commentary 
on this portion of Scripture written in reply to 
this request has come down to us. Meanwhile 
Rufinus had accomplished a more difficult task, 
the translation of Pamphilus’s Apology for 
Origen, and of Origen’s great work ‘the Tep) 
*Apx@v. A scholar named Macarius, who was 
at Pinetum, had been much exercised by specu- 
lations on the subjects 6f Providence and Fate, 
and in controversy’ with the Mathematici 
(astrologists and necromancers) who abounded in 
Italy at the time. About the time of the 
arrival of Rufinus he dreamed that he saw a 
ship coming from the Hast to’ Italy which would 
bring him aid, and this he interpreted of 
Rufinus. He expected that he would gain help 
from the speculative works of Origen, and 
besought Rufinus to translate some of them for 
him, Rufinus, though knowing from the recent 
controversy at Jerusalem ‘that his orthodox 
reputation would be imperilled by the task, yet 
undertook it.» (Apo/. i. 11; Prefaces to B: i. and 
iii. of the ep! *Apx@v.) He began, however, 
by translating the Apology for Origen written 
by the martyr Pamphilus in conjunction with 
Kusebius [PAmpHinus, Kuseprus], adding a 
treatise on the corruption 'of Origen’s works 
by heretics, and a profession of his own faith, 
which he held in common with the churches of 
Aquileia and Jerusalem and the well-known 
bishops of those sees. Having thus prepared 
the way, he translated the Mep) °*Apx@y itself, 
adding to the two first books, which he finished 
during Lent, 398, a very memorable Preface. 

In this Preface he speaks of the odium excited 
by the name of Origen, but asserts his con- 
viction, that most of the passages which have 
given him the reputation of heresy were either 
inserted or coloured by the heretics, In conse- 
quence of this, he felt himself at liberty to 
leave out ot soften down many expressions 
which would offend orthodox persons, and also, 
where anything was obscure, to give a kind of 

explanatory paraphrase. He pointed out at the 
same time that he was not the first translator of 
Origen, but that Jerome, whom he did not name, 
‘but clearly indicated, and of whom he spoke in 
high terms of praise, had’in the time of Damasus 
translated many of his works, and in the Prefaces 
(especially that to the Song of Songs) had 
praised Origen beyond measure. Two questions 
arise as to this memorable Preface which set the 
world in flames: First, was this reference’ to 
_ Jerome justifiable? Secondly, was Rufinus’s deal- 
ing ‘with the book itself legitimate? We can 
hardly say ‘that the reference to Jerome was 
quite ingenuous. If the praises he bestows are 
not, as Jerome called them, ‘fictae laudes,’ they 
‘are certainly used for a purpose to which Jerome 
would not have given his sanction, and their use 
in view of the controversy at Jerusalem, without 
any allusion to Jerome’s altered attitude towards 
Origen, was ungenerous and misleading. As to 
the second point, though it is obscured by the 
“fact that the chief part of the Greek of the Mep} 
Apxa@v has been lost, we have still enough to 
‘enable us té form a judgment. A specimen of 
the omissions made by Rufinus is given in his 
Apology, B. i. c. 19, where a copy of his own 
“translation is said to have been produced which 
bore the words “as the Son does not see the 
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Father, so the Holy Spirit does not see the Son” ; 
but Rufinus declares that it was not so in the 
Greek from which he had translated it, and that, 
had it been there, he would not have let it stand 
in his translation. Of this passage the Greek is 
not extant, nor is it clear to which passage he 
alludes. But in a similar passage in Tlep) "Apyav, 
B. iy. ¢. 35, the Greek has survived, and contains 
the words ““Qore kal ev 7@ voeiy 6 warhp met- 
(d6vws Kal TpavoTtépws Kal TedAcloTEpws voelTaL 
bp’ éavtod 7) brd Tod viod.” And these, though 
vouched - for by Jerome and translated -by him 
(£p. exxiv. 13), were, with much that leads up 
to them, omitted by Bufinus. The ‘licence of 
paraphrasing difficult expressions is also carried 
to an extreme length. But it must be admitted 
that the texts of Origen were somewhat uncertain, 
that the standard of literary honesty was not 
in those days what it is now, and that Jerome 
himself had in his letter De Opt. Gen. Inter- 
pretandi (Ep. 57) sanctioned a mode of interpre- 
tation almost as loose as that adopted by Rufinus. 
(See also his words to Vigilantius (Zp. lxi. 2), 
Quae bona sunt transtuli, et mala vel amputavi 
vel correxi vel tacui. Per me Latini bona ejus 
habent et mala ignorant.) We may therefore 
acquit Rufinus of more than a too eager desire, 
unchastened by any critical power, to make the 
greatest exponent of Oriental Christianity accep- 
table to Roman ears. 

Rome.—The two first books Tep) ’Apxav, 
with the Preface, were first published probably 
in the winter of 397-8; the other two, having 
been translated during Lent, 398, when Maca- 
rius had already gone to Rome, were carried by 
Rufinus to the city when he removed there 
himself to stay with Melania and her family. 
During his stay with them, Apronianus, a noble 
Roman, was converted, partly through Rufinus, 
who addresses him as “Mi fili”; and the 
friends of Melania were, no doubt, numerous. 
The pope Siricius also, who had’ been elected in 
385, when Jerome had himself aspired to the 
office, was favourable to Rufinus. But the ex- 
pectations formed by Rufinus in’ his Preface 
were realised at once. Many were astonished 
at the book of Origen, some finding even in Ru- 
finus’s version the heresies which they attached 
to the name’ of Origen; some indignant that 
these heresies had been softened down. Jerome’s 
friends at first were dubious. Eusebius of Cre- 
mona, who came to Rome from Bethlehem early 
in 398 (Jer. Ap. iii. 24) lived at first on friendly 
terms with Rufinus, and communicated with 
him (Ruf. Apol. i. 20). But Jervome’s friends 
Pammachius, Oceanus, and Marcella resented 
the use that had been made of their master’s 
name, and suspected Rufinus’s sincerity. Ac- 
cording to his account, HKusebius, or some oné 
employed by him, stole the translation of the 
last two books of the Tep? *Apya@v, which were 
still unrevised, from his chamber, and in this 
imperfect state’/had them copied and circulated, 
adding also in some cases words which he never 
had written (Ap. i. 19, ii. 44). But, being in un- 
certainty as to the value of the translation, Pam- 
machius and Oceanus sent the books and the Pre- 
faces to Jerome at Bethlehem. He sat down at 
once and made a literal translation of the TMep} 
*Apx@y, and, having done this, sent it to his friends 
with a letter (84) written to refute the insinua- 
tions through which, as he considered, Rufinus’s 
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Preface had associated him with Origenism. He 
sent them at the same time a letter (81) to Ru- 
finus, which expostulates with him for his “‘fictae 
laudes,” but which refrains from any breach of 
their restored friendship, 

But when these documents arrived in Rome 
the posture of affairs had changed. Rufinus 
had gone; Siricius the pope had died (date in 
Fagius Nov. 29th, 398); the new pope Ana- 
_stasius was ready to lend his ear to the friends 
of Jerome; Rufinus the Syrian, Jerome’s friend, 
had arrived in Rome (Jer. Ap. iii, 24), and 
with Eusebius of Cremona had gone through 
the chief cities of Italy (Ruf. Ap. i. 21), point- 
ing out all the heretical passages in the writings 
of Origen. Rufinus, alittle before the death of 
the pope Siricius, had obtained from him the 
letters of recommendation (literae formatae), to 
which he appealed afterwards as showing that 
he was in communion with the Roman Church 
(Jer. Ap. iii. 21). He went to Milan, where he 
met Eusebius in the presence of the bishop, and 
confronted him when he read heretical passages 
from a copy of the Tep) "Apx@v received from 
Marcella, and purporting to be Rufinus’s work 
(Ruf, Ap. i. 19), especially the passage above 
referred to, which says that the Son cannot see 
the Father, nor the Holy Spirit the Son. He 
then went to Aquileia, where the bishop Chroma- 
tius, who had baptized him twenty-seven years 
before, received him. 

Aquileia.—He had been but a short time at 
Aquileia when he heard that Jerome’s transla- 
tion of the Tep) *Apxy@v, though intended only 
for Pammachius and his friends, had been pub- 
lished, and that the letter of Jerome written 
against him was also in circulation. Of this let- 
ter he received a copy from Apronianus (Apol. i. 
1); but Pammachius kept back the more friendly 
letter addressed to Rufinus himself. This act of 
treachery, which Jerome subsequently in his 
anger at Rufinus’s Apology brought himself to 
defend (Jer. Apo. iii. 28), was the cause of the 
fierce invectives with which Rufinus and Jerome 
now assailed each other. [H1ERONYMUS, Section 
Rurinus, JonN, bishop of Jerusalem.] That 
controversy having been described in the article 
on Jerome, as also the letters of the pope 
Anastasius to Rufinus and John of Jerusalem, 
and Rufinus’s letter of Apology, we may pass on 
to the scenes in the last decade of Rufinus’s life. 

His friends at Aquileia were as eager as those 
at Pinetum had been for a knowledge of the 
Christian writers of the East; and Rufinus’s 
remaining years were almost entirely occupied 
with translation, though several of his original 
works belong also to this period. A few remarks 
upon these works may therefore now be intro- 
duced. 

The translations have no great merit, but on 
the whole are accurate, there being no need in 
the subsequent works for omissions and para- 
phrases such as those adopted in dealing with 
the Tlep) "Apx@v. They were undertaken in no 
distinct order, but according to the request of 
friends. Rufinus wished, indeed, to translate the 
Commentaries of Origen on the whole of the 
Heptateuch, and only Deuteronomy remained un- 
translated when he died. The Commentary on 
the Romans, however (see Preface), and several 
others, besides other works, intervened. 

The Exposition of the Creed is of importance, 
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not only as a testimony to the variations in the 


creeds of the various churches (that of Aquileia — 
having “Patrum invisibilem et impassibilem,? 


. 


“in Spirity Sancto” and “ hujus carnis resur=— 
rectionem ” as distinctive peculiarities), but also 


from its intrinsic merits, and as showing the 
influence of Eastern theology, harmonized by a 


clear and sound judgment, on the formation of — 


Western theology. j 
The History is on a par with those of Socrates 
and Sozomen, exhibiting no conception of the 


real functions of history nor of the relative pro- 


portion of different classes of events, yet dealing 
honestly with the facts which came within the 
writer’s view. It was translated into Greek, and 
valued in the East, as his translation of Eusebius, 
of which it is a continuation, was in the West. 
(Gennadius, De Script. Eccl. xvii.) 

The History of the Egyptian monks presents 
many difficulties. It is distinctly attributed to 
Rufinus by Jerome (Zp. exxxiii. 3). Yet it is 
not reckoned among his works in the list of 
them given by Gennadius, who says that the 
work is commonly attributed to Petronius, 
bishop of Bologna (Gennad. De Scr. Hc. xli.). 
The preface says that it is written in response 
to the repeated requests of the monks on the 
Mount of Olives. Fontanini (Vita Rujini, lib. ii. 
c. xii. § 4) grounds upon this with much reason 
the theory that Petronius, having been in the 
East, and having received the request of the 
Olivetan monks, but having himself, as Genna- 
dius testifies, but little skill in composition, on 
his return to the West begged Rufinus to write 
the history. The adventures recorded would thus 
be those of Petronius, not of Rufinus. The Historia 
Lausiaca of Palladius is in many of its sections 
identical with the Historia Monachorum. It is, 
however, more probable that Palladius, who did 
not leave the solitary life in Egypt till 400, and 
wrote his History for Lausus at Constantinople, 
apparently some time afterwards (he lived till 
431), was indebted to Rufinus rather than Rufi- 
nus to him. 

Rufinus had not, like Jerome, any large range 
of literary knowiedge, and his critical powers 
were defective. He quotes stories like that of 
the Phoenix (De Symbolo 11) without any 
question. He had no doubt of the Recognitions 
being the work of Clement, and he translated 
the sayings of Xystus the stoic philosopher, 
stating, without further remark, that they were 
said to be those of Sixtus, the Roman bishop, 
thus laying himself open to the attack of Jerome 
upon his credulity. 

The Apology is well composed, and more 
methodical than that of Jerome. Its reasoning 
is at least as powerful, though its resources of 
language and illustration are fewer. His at- 
tempt to make peace, and his refusal to reply 
to Jerome’s last invectives, though the temp- 
tation offered by a violent attack in answer 
to a peaceful letter was great, shows a high 
power of self-restraint, and a consciousness of 
holding a secure position. 

Last years.—The years at Aquileia were un- 
eventful. The letter of Anastasius which told 
him of the rumours against him at Rome, and 
requested him to come there to clear himself, 
drew from him the “ Apologia ad Anastasium,” 
a short document of self-defence not Jacking in 
dignity. He enjoyed the friendship of Chroma- 
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tius, at whose request he consented to cease his 
strife with Jerome, though Jerome, adjured by 
the same bishop, refused to do so (Jer. Apol. iii. 


2). He enjoyed the friendship of the bishops 


living near him, Petronius of Bologna, Gauden- 
tius of Brixia, Laurentius, perhaps of Concordia, 
for whom he wrote his work upon the Creed. 
Paulinus of Nola-continued his friendship for 
him; and Augustine, in his severe reply to 
Jerome, who had sent him a copy of his work 
against Rufinus, treats the two men as equally 
esteemed, and expresses his grief that such men 
should-attack one another. “I grieved, when I 
had read your book, that such discord should 
have arisen between persons so dear and so 
intimate, bound to all the churches by a bond 
of affection and of renown. Who will not in 
future mistrust his friend as one who may 
become his enemy when it has been possible for 
this lamentable result to come to pass between 
Jerome and Rufinus?” (Aug. Zp. 73 ad Hieron.) 

Last Journey and Death—Chromatius had 
died in 405, and Rufinus’s thoughts turned again 
to Melania, and of both to Palestine. He joined 
the company of Melania in Rome, in 408 or 409, 
Anastasius having been succeeded in 403 by 
Innocent, who had no prejudice against him. 
Owing to the danger from Alaric’s invasion, 
they left Rome, with Albina, Pinianus, and 
Melania the younger (Palladius, Mist. Laus. 119), 
and resided in Campania and Sicily. Rufinus 
records that he was in the “coetus religiosus ” 
of Pinianus on the Sicilian coast, witnessing the 
burning of Rhegium across the straits by the 
bands of Alaric, when he wrote the preface to 
the translation of Origen’s Commentary on’ the 
book of Numbers. Soon after writing these 
words he died. 

The cloud which rested on the reputation of 
Rufinus on account of Jerome’s attacks has, 
through the overweening influence of Jerome, 
unduly depressed the character of his adversary. 
In the list of books to be received in the church 
promulgated by the pope Gelasius at the Roman 
council, in 494 (Migne’s Patrologia, vol. lix. col. 
175), we read : “ Rufinus, a religious man, wrote 
many books of use to the church, and many 
commentaries on the Scripture; but, since the 
most blessed Jerome infamed him in certain points, 
we take part with him (Jerome) in this and in 


- all cases in which he has pronounced a condemna- 


ria 


tion.” With this official judgment may be 
contrasted that of Gennadius in his list of 
Ecclesiastical writers (c. 17). “Rufinus, the 
presbyter of Aquileia, was not the least among 
the teachers of the church, and in his translations 
from Greek to Latin shewed an elegant genius. 
He gave to the Latins a very large part of 
the library of Greek writers.” After a list of 
his writings, Gennadius proceeds: “He also 
replied in two volumes to him who decried his 
works, shewing convincingly that he had exer- 
cised his powers through the insight given him 
by God and for the good of the church, and that 
it was through a spirit of rivalry that his adver- 
sary had employed his pen in defaming him.” 
[W. H. F.] 


RUFINUS (4), a Roman presbyter in the 
end of the 4th century. He was an admirer of 
Jerome, and espoused his cause in the Origenistic 
controversy and the personal controversy with 
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Rufinus of Aquileia, Eusebius of Cremona, who 
was sent by Jerome to Rome in 398, reported 
the kindness of Rufinus, who wrote to Jerome to 
ask an explanation of the judgment of Solomon. 
This Jerome gives him, making the false and true 
mothers to be the Synagogue and the Church. 
Jerome speaks of him with gratitude and respect, 
hoping that he may not only publicly defend 
him, but in private judge him favourably 
(Jerome, Ep. 74, ed. Vall.). [W. H. F.] 


RUFINUS (5), a friend of Jerome, known 
as the Syrian, to distinguish him on the one 
hand from Rufinus of Aquileia, and on the other 
from Rufinus the presbyter of Rome, both his 
contemporaries. He was one of the company of 
Italians settled at Bethlehem with Jerome; and 
in the year 390 was sent by him to Rome and 
Milan in the cause of their friend Claudius, who 
was accused of a capital offence. Jerome ex- 
pected him to go also to Aquileia, and, in his letter 
to Rufinus then at that place, commends him to 
him, and hopes the two may have met at the 
house of the bishop Chromatius (Jerome, Hp. 
Ixxxi, 2, Cont. Ruf. iii. 24). 

This Rufinus must be identified with one of 
that name who is mentioned by Celestius (Aug. 
de Pecc. Orig. ¢.3) as having been known by him 
at the house of Pammachius at Rome, and having 
asserted there that sin was not inherited. 
Marius Mercator goes further, and asserts that it 
was this Rufinus who instilled into the mind of 
Pelagius the views which are known as Pelagian 
(Mar. Mere. Lib. Subnotationum in Verba Juliani, 
c, 2), [W. H. F.] 


RUFINUS (6), a lay friend of Chrysostom’s, 
who wrote to him from Cucusus apologizing for 
the infrequency of his letters. (Chrys. Zp. 46.) 

ro [E. V.] 


RUFINUS (7%), a bishop (according to Savile, 
of Rhosus in Cilicia; cf. Tillemont, note 90 sur 
Chrysost.), whom Chrysostom had only once met 
for a short time at Antioch, which however had 
been long enough to manifest his piety, his in- 
telligence, and his affection. Chrysostom wrote 
to him from Cucusus stating that his place of 
exile, with its desolation and constant dread of 
the Isaurians, would at once become more toler- 
able if he were assured of his love. (Chrys. Zp. 
109.) vie Eve 


RUFINUS (8), a presbyter, marked out by 
Chrysostom as fitted to take the lead in the 
mission to the pagans in Phoenicia; to whom, on 
the outbreak of the violent disturbances which 
almost threatened to crush the undertaking, 
Chrysostom wrote, earnestly exhorting him to 
make no further delay, but to start at once. He 
must write to him from every post-house on the 
way, and let him know as soon as he reached his 
destination. All anxiety will cease the moment 
he learns that Rufinus has arrived in Phoenicia 
and commenced his work, which for his part he 
promises to render as free from outward hin- 
drances as possible, even if he has to send a 
thousand times to Constantinople to effect it. 
He begs him to spare no pains in getting the 
unfinished churches roofed in before winter. He 
need be in no anxiety about relics, for he has 
sent Terentius to Otreius bishop of Arabissus, 
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land, Scotland, Saxon England, and the continent. bi 
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who has a large store of unquestionable ones. 


He must let him know if he wants more mis- 
sionaries, and he will endeavour to send them. 
(Chrys. Zp. 126.) [E. V.] 


~ RUFINUS (9), friend of Prosper of Aqui- 
taine, and probably cleric, had written to Prosper 
regarding rumours about Prosper’s falling into 
heresy. Prosper received the letter kindly and 
replied in another (Zpistola ad Lufinwm, ap. 
Migne, Pat. Lat. t. li. 77 sq.), which is entitled 
from its subject De Gratia et libero arbitrio, 
being an argument against Pelagianism. As it 
refers to St, Augustine as living, but in his 
closing years, it was probably written c. A.D. 
429, but nothing is known of Rufinus (Ceillier, 
Aut. Sacer. x. 279-80). [J. G.] 


RUFINUS (10), archimandrite at Constan- 
tinople, addressed by pope Felix III., A.p. 484. 
(Fetix (3).] (Migne, Pat. Lat. lviii. 937, 
Zip. xi.; Ceillier, Aut, Sacr. x. 416.) [J. G.] 


RUFINUS (11), bishop of Ephesus. Gregory 
the Great wrote to him in A.D. 596, commending 
to him the bearer, a cleric, who was unable to 
read (Zpp. vii. 11). [F. D.] 


RUFINUS (12), bishop of Vibo in Bruttii, 
was directed in July, A.D. 596, by Gregory the 
Great to ordain a priest for the inhabitants of the 
estate Nicotera, of which he was visitor during 
the absence of PRocuLus (10) (Zpp. vi. 41). 

[F. 


RUFUS (1), first bishop of Avignon, said to 
have been appointed by St. Paul, and still 
honoured as such at Avignon, where his reputed 
relics are kept. His feast is Nov. 12 or 14. (Gall. 
Chr. i. 795; Tillemont, H. E. iv. 196, ed. 1732; 
Usuardus, Mart. Auct. Noy. 14.) {J. G.] 


RUFUS (2), a bishop. [Priscrmiranus.] 


RUFUS (8), bishop of Thessalonica, ap- 
pointed, in A.D. 412, as his vicar by pope 
Innocent for the provinces of Achaia, Thessaly, 
Epirus, Crete, the two Dacias, Moesia, and 
Dardania Praevalitana, being in fact the 
Eastern part of the ancient prefecture of Illyri- 
cum, which on the division of the empire had 
been allotted to the empire of the east (Inno- 
centius, Zpp. 13, in Migne, Pair. Lat. xx. 515), 
Two other letters from Innocent to him and to 
other Macedonian, bishops are extant (Zpp. 17, 
18). For a summary of their most important 
contents, see GERONTIUS (8), where the number 
of the first letter is wrongly given as 15. 

[F. D.] 


RULE, ST. [Rzevtus.] 


RUMOLDUS (Rumonpus, Rumponp, Ru- 
MALDUS), called bishop of Dublin, and martyr 
at Mechlin in Belgium. His legend is full of 
uncertainty, and nothing is really known of him. 
His life was written by Theodoric, abbat of 
St. Trudo or Tron, in the beginning of the 12th 
century (Surius, Vit. Sanct. iii. 24), and much 
has been added to supply its deficiencies in 
historical points connecting. Rumbold with Ire- 


(Other chief authorities are Vita, Passio ch — 
Miracula 8. Rumoldi Arch. Dubl. by J. Van — 


Wachtendonck, Mechlin, 1634 and 1638; 8. 
Romoldi Mart, Inedit. Arch. Dubl. Acta, &c. by 
Ward, Louvain, 1662, glossed by Sirinus; and 
Acta 8. Rumoldi Ep. Dubl. et Mart. by Sollerius, 
Antwerp, 1728. For the lives, Hardy, Desc. Cat, 
i. pt. i. 256-7, pt. ii. 874, 880; Boll. Acta SS, 
Jul, 1, i. 151-237, with Comment. Praey. of 
twenty-five sections by Sollerius and Vita auct. 
Theodorico from Ward’s edition.) 

In Harris’s additions to Ware (Jr. Bps.), 
Rumold is included among the bishops of Dublin 
(also by Cotton, Fast. ii. 8; Gams, Ser. Episc. 
218), but the Jrish Annals know nothing of 
bishops at Dublin before the 11th century. In 
the Brev. Aberd. (Prop. 33 p. aest. f. xvi.) his 
see is transferred to Dunblane in Scotland, with 
even less probability; his birth is placed at 
Berwick, and his parents are named Dayid and 
Cecilia (see Nicolson, Scot. Hist. Libr. 48, ed. 
1736). Theodoric says he came from Scotia, 
passed through Gaul to Rome, and on his way 
northward reached Mechlin. There he settled 
and taught till he was murdered by two 
travelling companions, June 24, A.D. 775, His 
body was cast into the river to hide the crime, 
but it was soon discovered, and his friend count 
Ado gave him honourable burial. A church 
was afterwards erected in Mechlin to his memory, 
and his feast is July 1. (Ussher, Was. vi. 283, 
Ind. Chron. A.D. 775; Lanigan, H. H. Ir. iii. 
197 sq.; Usuard. Mart. Auct. Jul. 1.) [J. GJ 


RUPERTUS (Rosertus, RupBERTUus, Rup- 
PERTUS), bishop of Worms and Salzburg, and 
Apostle of Bavaria, belongs to the noble band of 
Christian evangelists, who were bringing the 
Gospel to Central Europe about the 6th and 7th 
centuries, but who owe their fame to writers 
of,a much later age. Except the fact of his 
missionary work, almost every point in his Life 
is disputed. The oldest Life seems to be that 
attributed to Arno, bishop of Salzburg (A.D. 
785-821) ; it is given by Surius (Vit. SS, iii. 
267-8). Colgan (AA. SS. 756 sq.) gives four 
Lives and extracts from Arno’s. Canisius (Thes. 
Mon. Eccl. iii. pt. ii. 260 sq.) gives a series of 
Lives or Memoirs in his Monumenta Salisbur- 
gensia, and the Bollandists (AA. SS. Mart. iii. 
696 sq.) have two Lives with comment. praev. 
But unfortunately the Lives have not been clas- 
sified, and assured inferences cannot be drawn 
from them. (For a list of Liyes given, but 
without definition, in different authors, see 
O’Hanlon, Jrish, Saints, iii, 972-3; Chevalier, 
Repert. 1968-9.) 

St, Rupert is reputed by some (e.g. Colgan, 
AA. SS. 761, 767-8) to have been an [rishman, 
or at least of Irish descent, but Arno has no 
authority for making him baptized by, St. Patrick; 
others call him a Frank and allied to the royal 
house (see the above Lives). Of his kindred 
we read only of a sister or niece, Erentrudis, abbess 
of Nonnenberg [ERENDRUDA], and a brother 
Trudbertus, who had a hermitage near the 
Rhine. St. Rupert forsook all his possessions, 
paid a visit to Rome, and, crossing the Alps 
into the Rhine valley, came at last to Worms, 
where he settled and was much resorted to, 
But from the persecution of the tyrant Bor- 
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vcharius he had afterwards to leave this field 
of labour. After two years and another visit 
"to Rome, he turned eastward into the valley 
of the Danube, and, on the invitation of Theo- 
‘dore, duke of Bavaria, took up his residence 
vat Ratisbon: there he finally established the 
“faith, and completed the Columbanian mission of 
‘Eustasius [Eusrastus (6)] by baptizing duke 
Theodore and his courtiers. In the restless 
‘spirit of the Celt, he left Ratisbon and proceeded 
‘further down the Danube: for a time he was 
sat Laureacum, and at last fixed upon the ancient 
_Juvavum, now Salzburg on the river Salza, a con- 
‘fluent of the Danube, as his seat. After visiting 
this own country, and returning with twelve mis- 
Ysionaries and his niece, St. Erentrude, for whom 
the built the monastery of Nonnenberg, he died 
‘and was succeeded by Vitalis as bishop. But 
‘the dates are altogether uncertain, his death 
"being placed in years varying from A.D. 560 
‘to A.D. 718, the latter being the more likely. 
‘He was buried in his own church of St, 
‘Peter’s in Salzburg, and his feast is March 
27 (Mabillon, Anal. iv. 63 sq. and A. SS. 0. 8. B. 
ali. 1. 325 sq.; Canisius, Thes. iii. pt. ii. 264, Sq. 5 
Hist. Intt. de la France, iii. 448; Herzog, 
Real-Enc. xiii. 167, giving a critical sketch and 
tthe later date; Gall. Christ. v. 662). (J. G.] 


RURICIUS (4) L, thirteenth - bishop of 
Wimoges between Petrus I., if he belonged to this 
‘see, and Ruricius II, in the latter half of the 5th 
‘century, is known as the author of two books 
of letters, which have survived. He belonged to 
an illustrious Gallic family connected with the 
‘Anicii of Rome (Venant. Fort. Hpitaph.), and 
married Iberia the daughter of a patrician house 
of Auvergne. Sidonius Apollinaris wrote their 
epithalamium (Carm. xi., Migne, Patr. Lat. 
‘viii. 705-8). After some years they separated 
‘to lead the religious life (Faustus, Epist,ix,, Patr. 
Lat. viii. 861), and about 484 he was elected 
Hishop of Limoges, a see which had been vacant 

ome years, and was in a depressed condition 
Gt. Rur. Zpist. ii. 32), We know little of his 
vets, except that he built a church in 
‘onour of St. Augustine of Hippo, in which he 
was afterwards buried, and that chronic ill-health 
terfered with the discharge of his duties. ‘The 
Jetters written by and addressed to him shew 
that he was on terms of friendship with the 
chief ‘ecclesiastical personages in Gaul of ‘his 
time, Sidonius Apollinaris, Faustus of Riez, 
Caesarius of Arles, and others. His death 
eceurred about 507. Though usually counted 
imong the saints, he has no day in the hagiologies, 
Together with his grandson, Ruricius II., he 
med the subject of a laudatory epitaph by 

Venantius Fortunatus (Patr, Lat. lviii. 123). 
_ The two books of letters are of little import- 
ance historically, being chiefly occupied with 
trivial matters of personal interest and pious 
flections. They were first published by 
misius, and may be also found in Migne, Patr. 
Lat. lyiii. 67-124. They are discussed in the 
ist. Litt. iii. 49 sqq., and Ceillier, x. 607-9, For 
letters addressed to him see Migne, Patr. Lat. 
Iviii. 545, 602, 863 seqq., and Ceillier, x. 609-10. 

[S. A. B.] 


_ BURICTUS (2) IL, 14th bishop of Limoges, 
between Ruricius I. and Exotius, was, with his 


= 
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grandfather Ruricius I., the subject of an epitaph 
by Venantius Fortunatus, from which it appears 
that he built the church of St. Petrus de 
Quadrivio (Patr. Lat. lviii. 124). There was 
probably an interval between him and his pre- 
decessor, though we are unable to fill it up. 
He was present in 535 at the first Council of 
Clermont, and in 541 at the fourth of Orleans, 
and was represented by deputy in 549 at the 
fifth of Orleans. He probably died about 553 
(Gall. Christ. ii. 503), [S. A. B.] 


RUSTICA, patrician lady of Naples, men- 
tioned in two letters of Gregory the Great 
(Epp. iii. 63; ix. 24). From them it appears 
she had died about .p. 579, having by her will 
directed a nunnery and oratory to be founded in 
honour of the Virgin in her house at Naples, and 
bequeathed to it one-third of her property. She 
bequeathed the residue of her property to her 
husband on condition of his founding a monastery 
in Sicily, and paying her legacies to her freed- 
men within a year of her death, with a gift over 
if the condition was not fulfilled to the Roman 
church of her estate at Cumae on the same 
trusts. Her intentions were not carried out for 
many years. [F. D.} 


RUSTICIANA (1), daughter of Symma- 
chus the patrician, and wife of Boethius, who 
praises her highly (De Cons. ii. Pr. 4). After 
the deaths of her husband and father, she lived 
on at Rome, giving largely to the poor of her 
great wealth. She lost all at the taking of Rome 
by Totila, and was herself reduced to beg her 
bread. The Goths wished to kill her, accusing 
her of haying bribed the Roman generals to de- 
stroy the statues of Theoderic in revenge for the 
murders of her father and husband, but Totila 
allowed no harm to be done to her. (Procop. iii. 
20.) [F. D.] 


RUSTICIANA (2), a Roman lady of high 
rank and great wealth, probably a descendant 
of the Symmacur (Mai, Praefatio in Symmachi 
Orat. xvii.), an intimate friend and correspondent 
of Gregory the Great (Zpp. ii. 27; iv. 46; viii. | 
225 xi. 445 xiii. 22). It appears from these 
letters that she made a pilgrimage to Palestine 
and Mount Sinai; that she afterwards lived for 
several years at Constantinople, where she had 
much influence with the emperor Maurice; that 
she sent at different times ten pounds of gold to 
redeem prisoners, curtains for St. Peter’s, and 
alms for the monastery of St. Andrew, at Rome; 
that she had estates in Sicily, and that she suf- 
fered from gout. [F. D.] 


RUSTICIANUS (Rusticanvs), a young 
subdeacon, who, being excommunicated by the 
presbyter under whom he served, on account of 
his misconduct, and the debts which he had 
contracted, and haying taken refuge in the 
Donatist party, was rebaptized by them (Aug. 
Ep. 106, 107, 108; Macrosrus (2). This 
must have been about A.p. 409. In the art. 
Maximinus (5) will be found an account of a 
similar transaction, in respect of a deacon of 
Mutigenna, whose name is not mentioned (Aug. 
Ep. 23. 2), The date of this latter case would 
be about a.D. 392. A discourse, discovered by 
Jerome Vignier in a single MS., and attributed 
to St. Augustine, combines the tio transactions, 
identifying the subdeacon ieee with the 
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deacon of Mutigenna, and, besides other incon- 
sistent particulars, introduces Valerius the pre- 
decessor of Augustine, who died A.D. 395,- as 
exerting himself to reclaim the young man from 
his evil ways, a date plainly inconsistent. with 
that of the affair of Rusticianus. Though the 
story is well told, it cannot be accepted either as 
correct in itself, or as the work of St. Augustine. 
It is to be found in vol. ix. of the works of 
Augustine, p. 753, ed. Migne, see Tillemont, xiii. 
note *%, : (H. W. P.] 


RUSTICULA, ST., abbess of the convent 
of St. Caesarius at Arles. She belonged to a 
noble family at Vaison in Provence, and at a 
tender age entered the convent, of which she 
was made abbess when only eighteen. . She died 
in 632 at the age of seventy-six (Boll. Acta SS. 
11 Aug. ii. 657). [G. W. D.] 


RUSTICULAS, Novatianist bishop at Rome 
when pope Celestine proscribed their services 
[Cortusrinus (1) ] (Socrates, H. £. vii. c. 11). 
This must have been before July, A.D. 432. 

[J. G.J 


RUSTICUS (1) Q. JUNIUS, cos. suff. 
under Hadrian, cos. ord. for second time A.D. 162, 
Prefect of the City under Marcus Aurelius, 163. 
He is celebrated as the prefect under whom 
Justin Martyr suffered, Ex Actis S. Just. ap. 
Ruinart, Acta Sinc. p. 43; Epiph. Haer. xlvi. 
cap. 1. contra Tatianos. Borghesi fixes the date 
of Justin’s martyrdom as A.D. 163 (Ocuwr, Comp. 
v. 54-60; viii. 549; ix. 307-309). Ulpian men- 
tions him in Digest, lib. xlix. tit. 1, 1.1, § 3. 
Lightfoot (Jgnatius, t. i. p. 494) discusses date 
of his city praetorship, pp. 445 and ‘510, his 
relations with M. Aurelius, p. 512 with Epictetus. 

[G. T. S.J 

RUSTICUS (2), a cousin of St. “Augustine, 
present at the discussion concerning happiness, 
held at Cassiciacum, A.D. 386 (Aug. de Beat. Vita, 
i. 6). [H. W. P.J 


* RUSTICUS (8), a young man of Gaul, in the |. 


beginning of the 5th century, whose history is 
instructive as an example of the evil effects 
occasionally flowing from asceticism. He was 
related to Hebidia (q.v.), and through her, no 
doubt, brought under the notice of Jerome, He 
had, with his wife Artemia, made a vow of 
separation, but, under temptation, had broken it. 
About the same time, their home haying been 
destroyed by the barbarians, and there being 
danger of their falling into the enemy’s hands, 
Artemia determined to go to Palestine, and Rus- 
ticus promised to follow as soon as possible. 
She went, but he did not follow. She was con- 
stantly engaged in prayer for him in the sacred 
spots at Jerusalem and Bethlehem, and at 
length, assisted by a letter from Hebidia to 
Jerome, prevailed on him to use his influence, 
then so powerful throughout the West, to bring 
her husband to her (Zp. 122 ed. Vall. A.D. 408), 
The result of his appeal is not known. Tpere 
seems to be no foundation for Erasmus’s conjec- 
ture, that Rusticus was a name assumed so as not 
to expose the real person to obloquy. 
[W. H. F.] 

RUSTICUS (4), a monk of Hippo, to whom, 
as well as to Felicitas, Augustine, c. 423, ad- 
‘dressed a letter exhorting mutual forbearance 
(Aug. Zp. 210, 211) [Fexiciras (5)]. (A. W. P.] 


RUSTICUS 


_ RUSTICUS (5), bishop of Narbonne in the 
first half of the 5th century. He was brought 
up by a pious mother, who took great pains with 
his education, giving him the best teaching 
which Gaul afforded, and sending him to Rome 
to study rhetoric. In early youth he was at- 
tracted to the monastic life, but appears to have 
looked on it mainly as a preparation for the 
active ministry. He wrote from Toulouse 
where he was living, in the year 411, to consult 
Jerome, the oracle of the Western Church, then 
living at Bethlehem. The letter, or treatise, 
which he received in reply (Zp. 125, ed. Vall.) 
is singularly wise and moderate in comparison 
with the other ascetic works of Jerome. He recom: 
mends Rusticus to maintain intercourse with his 
mother, though living a solitary life ; he praise: 
the coenobitic above the hermit life; and gives 
some curious examples of the manner in which 
monks could aid one another. He recommend: 
him to adopt some regular manual occupation, 
the making of nets, baskets, or beehives, or somé 
study such as that of Hebrew, which he had him. 
self pursued in the Syrian desert. He shews fron 
an example then well known what hindrance: 
the family life presents to devotion, and how, it 
the case cited, large sums amassed for purpose: 
of piety had been diverted into private channels 
He also speaks of false monks who lived in plea: 
sure while pretending to asceticism; and 0 
‘others who made a pretence of learning. Undei 
this last head he draws a satirical picture o 
Rufinus, who had just died, under the name o 
Grunnius. He gives rules which are a kind o 
sketch of the later monastic system, but guard: 
against the opposition which afterwards grew uj 
between regulars and seculars by praising th 
clergy of the cities and their followers, and hi 
bids Rusticus seek the advice of two well-knows 
bishops, Proculus of Marseilles and Exuperius 0 
Toulouse (qq. v.)- 

In later life Rusticus became bishop of Nar 
bonne. With other of the Gaulish bishops h 
received the letters of Leo the Great relating t 
the council of Chalcedon, in the titles of whicl 
his name occurs. | He also wrote to the pope fo 
advice as to many questions arising in th 
troubled times of the Huns’ invasion, and receive: 
a full reply (Leo, Zp. 167). From that lette 
it appears that he had contemplated, with th 
timidity of one who had been a recluse, resignin: 
his bishoprick, but is dissuaded by the pop 
from doing so (Leo, Epp. 167, 99, 102, 102 
with Quesnel’s note, p. 1567 in Pat. Lat 
liv. 1472), DW. Bore 


His chief work was the rebuilding of th 
burnt church of Narbonne, which we learn fron 
an inscription was begun in 444, and completed ii 
448. (Kor this inscription, which gives detail 
of the rebuilding, see Boll. Acta SS, Oct. x 
860 sqq., and Gall, Christ. vi. 7.) Rusticus wa 
one of the assembly of forty-four bishops who, a 
the close of 451, approved the letter of Leo t 
Flavianus, and about four years later was espe 
cially invited to the third Council of Arles, helc 
to compose the quarrel between Theodorus 
bishop of Fréjus and the monastery of Lérin 
(Mansi, vi. 161, 181, vii. 874, 907). He pro 
bably died in 461, as Hermes, his archdeacon 
had succeeded him on Noy. 3, 462. His day i 
Oct. 26 (Boll. ibid.) ; [S. A. B.} 
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_RUSTICUS (6), bishop, to whom, with 
J.eontius [LEONTIUS (22)], Arnobius Junior dedi- 
cated his Commentary on the Psalms (Migne, 
Patr. Lat. t. lili. 527). Some think he is the 
Hishop of Narbonne (no. 5), but it is wholly 
uncertain (Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. x. 330). (J. G.] 


RUSTIOUS (7%), of Bordeaux, an intimate 
friend of Sidonius. In the only letter (Hp. 11) 
‘which remains of their intercourse, Sidonius 
complains of the distance which separates 
them from each other, and addresses his friend 
by the title of “dominus illustris.’ This 
Rusticus (or, possibly another of the same name) 
had asked of Eucherius bishop of Lyons (Pat. 
Lat. \viii. 24), his two books on the Scripture, 
that he might transcribe them. In thanking 
Eucherius for granting his request, he passes a 
beautiful eulogy upon the two books. (Hist. 
Lit. France, pp. 428, 429; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 
p- 444; Ceillier, x. 385). [R. J. KJ 


RUSTICUS (8), Aug. 17, a sub-deacon of 
Carthage, and martyr under Hunneric with 
Liberatus. [LiBERaTUS (3).] [RoGatus (5).] 

} [G. T. S.J 


RUSTICUS () (popularly Rusricr, or 
Rusriquz), ST., 22nd archbishop of Lyons, 
between St, Lupicinus and St. Stephanus (circ. 
A.D. 493-8), His pre-episcopal life is unknown, 
but the authors of the Histoire Littéraire (ii. 
676) believe he was the son of Aquilinus, the 
friend of Sidonius Apollinaris (see Sid. Apoll. 
Dpist. v. 9, Migne, Patr.. Lat. lviii. 540). If 
this is correct, he was a member of a distin- 
guished family which had for several genera- 
tions been intimately connected with the poet’s 
ancestors. Shortly after his consecration he 
sent pecuniary aid to Gelasius with a letter of 
sympathy. The pope’s reply, written Feb. 22, 
494, in which he recommended to his kind 
offices Epiphanius, the bishop of Pavia, then on 
his way to Gaul to redeem Italian captives held 
oy Gundobald, is extant (Zpist. xv. Patr. Lat. 
lix, 138, cf. Ceillier, x. 505), From Ennodius’ 
life of St. Epiphanius we find that the pope’s 
injunction was not neglected (Migne, Patr. Lat. 
ixiii. 230), The same work characterises 


Rusticus as one who “sub praetexta fori guber- 


matorem gessit ecclesiae” (ibid.). He probably 
died before 499, and is said to have been buried 


‘in the church afterwards named from St. 
Nicetius (Gall. Christ. iv. 28). His day is 


of Rome. 


April 25 (Boll. Acta SS. Apr. iii. 368). 
[S. A. B.] 


RUSTICUS ELPIDIUS. [Exrivivus (32).] 
RUSTICUS (10), nephew of pope Vigilius, 


was appointed by him one of the seven deacons 
Almost our only source of informa- 


tion about him is the pope’s letter excommuni- 
eating him and his fellow-deacon Sebastianus. 


According to it Rusticus had originally been a 
strong oppouent of the Three Chapters, and had 


“not only warmly approved of the Judicatum of 


Vigilius, published at Easter a.p. 548, at Con- 
“stantinople, but had caused copies of it to be 
transmitted to various parts of the empire with- 


out the pope’s knowledge or consent. Sebas- 


_tianus, on the other hand, had been temporarily 
appointed a deacon of Rome by Vigilius, and 
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had promised to resign on the return of two 
absent deacons. Sent afterwards to Dalmatia, 
he is severely blamed by the pope for neglect of 
his duties and for communicating with Honorius 
of Salome. [Honorius (9).] On his arrival at 
Constantinople he, like Rusticus, warmly ap- 
proved of the Judicatum, and condemned the 
Three Chapters. On Christmas-day A.D. 549 
(Jaffé, Reg. 80) Vigilius summoned him, and, 
taxing him with his proceedings in Dalmatia, 
threatened him with a trial on his return to 
Rome. This, according to Vigilius, was the 
cause of the hostility of Sebastianus towards 
him, who won over Rusticus, and they both com- 
municated with abbat Frrtrx [194] and other 
opponents of the Judicatum and defenders of the 
Three Chapters. Rusticus and Sebastianus had 
also ventured to preach without the permission 
of Vigilius, had sent letters to all the provinces 
falsely charging the pope with holding opinions 
contrary to the council of Chalcedon; and, to 
crown all, had asserted in a document presented 
to Justinian that Leo the Great had approved of 
the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia. Vigilius, 
therefore, early in A.D. 550, degraded them from 
the diaconate, and declared them incapable of 
yestoration unless they repented in his lifetime. 
(Vigilius, Zpist. in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxix. 43, 
Mansi, ix. 352.) Of Sebastianus nothing more 
is known; after the council of Constantinople, 
Rusticus, with Felix and others, were banished 
to the Thebaid. (Victor Tun. Chron. in Patr. 
Lat. lxviii. 960.) Two works of Rusticus are 
extant. ‘The first is a dialogue against the Ace- 
phali, or extreme Monophysite party. The last 
edition, that of Galland, is reprinted in Patr. Lat. 
Ixvii. 1167. The second consists of scholia on 
and collections of various readings of the acts of 
the council of Chalcedon composed in A.D. 549. 
The most complete edition of them is that of 
Card. Pitra. (Spice. Sol. iv. 192.) [F. D.] 


RUSTICUS (11), deacon of Ancona, one of 
three candidates recommended to Gregory the 
Great (Epp. xiy. 11) during a vacancy of that 
see, the others being FLORENTINUS (17 and 18). 
Gregory was informed that, though Rusticus’ 
was vigilant, he had not learned the Psalter 
sufficiently, and he directs bishop Joannes, to 
whom he is writing, to inquire into the alleged 
disqualification of Rusticus, and also into the 
objections to the other candidates. LF. D.] 


RUSTICUS (12), 11th bishop of Cahors, 
between Eusebius and Desiderius, was arch- 
deacon at Rodez, and Palatine abbat to 
Clotaire II., before his succession to the episco- 
pate. For his family see the anonymous Vita 
of St. Desiderius (cap. i., Patr. Lat, \xxxvii. 
219), who was his brother. After an episcopate’ 
of seyen years he was murdered in 629, by 
treacherous incolae of his church at Cahors, 
apparently in revenge for cruel punishments 
meted out by Clotaire after a great disturbance 
in the church and palace (ibid. cap. v. col. 223), 
The letter in which his mother, Harchenefreda, 
announced the event to his brother and successor, 
Desiderius, is extant (#bid. cap. vi. col. 225). 
The latter afterwards built a church on the spot 
where the murder was committed (bid. cap, ix. 
col. 228). [S. A. B.] > 

RUSTICUS (18), ST., 13th abbat of the mo- 
nastery of Condat, or, as it was afterwards called, 
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St. Claudius, m the Jura, cire. A.D. 696-731. 
He was prior, or praepositus, under his prede- 
cessor St. Claudius, and after becoming abbat, 
governed for thirty-five years (Gall. Christ. iv. 
245). He is said to have been the author ofa work 
illustrating the piety of the monks of the Jura, 


possibly a life of his predecessor. But it has 
not survived (Hist. Litt. iii, 649). Though a 
saint he appears to have no day. [S. A. B.] 


Ss 


SABAOTH. Some of the Gmostie sects 
indulged ina rather complicated mythology, and 
without much knowledge of the language, had 
recourse to Hebrew for their nomenclature. 
Irenaeus (I. xxx.) and Origen (Adv. Céls. vi, 31) 
agree in telling us of Ophite sects who gave 
names to the seven rulers of the planetary 
spheres. The highest was Jaldabaoth, whose 
planet we are told was @alywy or Saturn. The 
next two were Iao and Sabaoth, who, it may be 
presumed, answered to Jupiter and Mars re- 
spectively. 

Epiphanius tells several times (Hacer. xxy. 2, 
xxvi. 10, xl. 5, xlv. 1) that, besides the Gnostics 
who gave the highest place to Ialdabaoth, there 
were others who gave that place to Sabaoth, 
and who identified him with the God of the 
Jews. Some of them ascribed to Sabaoth the 
form of an ass or a swine (Epiph. xxvi. 10), 
accounting thus for the Jewish prohibition of 
the use of swine’s flesh. There were those who 
said that Sabaoth had hair like a woman; and 
who taught that after death the fully en- 
lightened Gnostic, having climbed through the 
realms of the other Archons, would step on the 
head of Sabaoth in order to attain the upper 
district presided over by Barbelo. 

Both Irenaeus and Epiphanius censure the 
ignorance of Hebrew exhibited in the Gnostic 
appropriation of Scripture names. Irenaeus 
Gi. 85) tells us that Sabaoth with the long o 
denotes “ Voluntarius,” but with the short o 
Gabadth) manifests the first heaven (Hesrew 
‘LearninG, Vol. II. p. 854.] But Epiphanius 
(xvi. 10, xl. 5), correcting with more skill, 
explains that Sabaoth in the Bible ought not to 
be translated as if it were a noun in apposition 
to Kupios, but as a genitive case, and that 
*Adwral SaBad@ was to be translated Kv 10s 
Tav Surdwewy, or as Aquila had rendered, Kuptos 
OTpariay. 

In Pistis Sophia we have at least three per- 
sonages called Sabaoth, viz. (1) Sabaoth magnus 
&ya@és, whom Jesus describes as his father, as 
haying received from him a power which in him 
took the place of the wuxn (pp. 14, 193). 
(2) Sabaoth parvus Gya0ds, “quem yocant in 
ndoum Ala” (p. 232), and (3) Sabaoth Adamas, 
once ruler over six of the twelve Archons 
'(p. 860), now one of the archons of punishment, 
whose satellite hands the cup of oblivion to 
souls about to migrate into new bodies (p. 380). 

[G. SJ 


, SABARIUS, of Auxerre, [Savarrcus,] 


SABAS, ST. 


SABAS (1), ST., Apr. 24, a Gothic officer, 
martyred at Rome, with seventy others, under 
Aurelian. (AA. SS. Boll. 24 April. iii. 261.) 


SABAS (2), April 12, a more celebrated 
Gothic martyr, who suffere@ under Athanaricus 
king of the Goths towards the end of the fourth 
century. His acts seem genuine, and contain 
many interesting details of Gothic life in the lands 
bordering on the Danube, Thus village life, 
with its head men and communal responsibility, 
appear in cap. ii. After various tortures he was. 
drowned in the river Musaeus, which flows into 
the Danube. The acts are in the form of an 
epistle from the Gothic church to the church of 
Cappadocia, whither Soranus, who was “ Dux 
Scythiae,” had sent his relics. (Ruinart. Acta 
Sincera, p. 670; AA. SS. Boll. April. ii. 88+ 
Ceill, iv. 278); C. A. A. Scott, Ulfilas, Apostle 
of the Goths, 1885, p. 80. On the topography 
of the region where he suffered there is an | 
exhaustive article in the Sitzungsberichte der 
Wiener Akad. 1881-82, t. xcix. p. 437-492, by — 
Professor Tomaschek, of the University of Graz. 
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SABAS (8), a monk of Mount Sinai. He suf- 
fered, with many of the brethren, at the hands 
of the Saracens, who invaded Palestine and 
Arabia under Mavia their queen, December, 373. 
Soz. H. E. vi. 38.) [G. T. S.J 


SABAS (4), one of the original Messalian 
or Euchite leaders, condemned at a council, and 
exiled by Flavian of Antioch. [Eucurrss, Vol. 
Il, p. 2593 of. Ceill. x. 47.] (GT, S.J 


SABAS (5) (Sd8fas), bishop of Paltus in 
Syria Prima (Le Quien, Or. Chr. ii. 799). He 
was present at the council of Antioch, c. 445, in 
the matter of Athanasius bishop of Perrha, and 
took an active part (Hard. i. 579, 583, 587, 594, 
595; Tillem, xiv. 650). He was also prominent 
at the council of Constantinople, 448, against. 
Eutyches (Hard. ii, 138, 170; Tidlem, xiy. 659, 
xv. 283, 285, 511-513, 534), and at Chalcedon in 
451 subscribed the condemnation of Dioscorus 
(Hard. ii, 370; Tillem. xv. 663). In 458 he 
subscribed the letter of his province to the 
emperor Leo I. (Mansi, vii. 549). [C. H.] 


SABAS (6), ST., Dec. 5, abbat in Palestine and 
founder of the Laura of St. Sabas. He was born 
in A.D. 439, near Caesarea in Cappadocia. At 
eight years old he entered a neighbouring monas- 
tery and at eighteen went ona pilgrimage to the 
holy places at Jerusalem, where he entered the 
monastery of St. Passarion. At the age of thirty 
he established himself as an anchorite in the 
desert, where he lived in acavern. Several per- 
sons joining him there, he laid the foundations 
of his monastery on a rock on the Kidron river, 
where it still remains. Cf. Murray’s Handbook 
for Syria, p. 229, He was ordained priest by 
Sallustius, patriarch of Constantinople, in the 
year 491. Several Armenians united themselves 
soon after to this community, which led to a 
mixture of Greek and Armenian rites. in. the 
celebration of Holy Communion. Sabas ordained 
that the first’ part should be celebrated in 
Armenian, but the actual words of consecration be 
said in Greek. In 493 the original monastery 
had increased so much that he built another ata 
short distance. He was sent, as an ambassador 


a 
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to Constantinople in A.D. 511, by the patriarch’ 


‘Elias, to counteract the influence of Severus and 
‘the Monophysites with the emperor Anastasius, 
[Enras (1)] and again by Peter, Pat. of Jerusa- 
Jem, in A.D. 531, to ask from the emperor remis- 
sion of the taxes due by Palestine, and help to 
rebuild the churches ruined by invasion. He 
died Dec. 5, 531, aged 91 years. His life was 
written by Cyril of Scythopolis [CyRriLLus 
(13)]. Copious extracts from it will be found in 
Ceillier, xi, 274-277 ; and Fleury, H. Z. lib. vii. 
§30-32. The whole life is in Coteler. Monu- 
ment. t. iii. (G. T. S.] 


SABAZIUS, a Phrygian deity, under whom 
the Fathers recognised Jupiter. In the mysteries 
connected with his cult, variously called Saba- 
zia, Sabadia, Sebadia, the serpent was made use 
of, a shape which Sabazius assumed in order to 
make love to his own daughter Proserpina. 
(Cf, Arnobius, v. 21; Firmicus Maternus de 
Errore Prof. Rel, c. 11; AA, 8. Theodot. c. 24, 
in Ruinart, AA. Sinc.). Lenormant collects all 
the references to the cultus of the deity and his 
mysteries in a learned article in the Rev. Ar- 
chéol. (1874), t. xxviii. p. 300. (Cf. A. Maury’s 
Religions de la Gréce, t. iii. 101-106.) [G. T.S.] 


SABBATIANI, [Saszartus (2).] 
SABBATIUS (1), Sep. 19, martyr with 


Trophimus at Antioch in Pisidia, under Helio- 
dorus the governor, in the reign of Probus. 
(Vid. refs. in D. C, A, and Tillem. iv. 366.) 

{C. H.] 


SABBATIUS (2), a Novatianist presbyter, 
ordained by Marcianus as Novatianist bishop of 
Constantinople. He seceded, previous to 380, 
from the main body of that sect, with two others, 
Theoctistes and Macarius. They maintained that 
Easter ought to be celebrated on the same day 
and in the same manner asthe Jews, Sabbatius 
also complained that unworthy persons were 
admitted to the Novatianist communion. In 
fact, he and his followers found the same fault 
with the Novatianists which the Novatianists 
found with the church. _ The same tendency to 
repeated schisms has often been seen among some 
modern sects of the same type. Any minute 
question forms a basis for renewed separations. 
He became bishop of a small sect called after 
him, Sabbatiani, whose baptism was recognised 
in the seventh canon of the second general 
council, Sozomen (7, /, vii. 18) gives a long 
account of his secession, and theretipon takes 
oceasion to treat of the various times and 
modes of observing the Paschal feast. 

[G. T. $.] 


SABBATIUS (8), a great friend of the 
monks, but himself married. He was a native 
of Jericho, and visited, in the secrecy of the 
night, all the cells round Jericho, where he 
left food for the monks. (Palladius, Hist. Laus. 
c. 112.) [J. G.] 


SABELLIANISM is the Eastern name for 
the movement designated Patripassianism in the 
West. It formed a portion of the great Monar- 

- chian movement, and can only be rightly under- 
stood in connexion therewith. . We can trace the 
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rise of this heresy back to the age of Justin 
Martyr. In his Apol. i. § 63, he refers to those 
“who affirm that the Son is the Father,” and 
condemns them; a condemnation which he re- 
peats'in his Dialogue with Trypho, § 128, ef. Bull’s 
Defence of Nic. Creed, t. i, 138; t. ii. 626 ; 
Judgm. Cath. Ch. iii. 198; Dodwell, indeed, in 
Dissert. Fren. vi. 26, ascribes its origin to Simon 
Magus, cf. Jren. Haer. i, 23. However this 
may be, its development came only later on, The 
2nd century was the age of Gnosticism. Now 
one of the essential principles of Gnosticism is 
the emanation theory, which places a number of 
aeons, emanations from the Divine Being, inter- 
mediate between God and the Creation. The 
champions of Christian orthodoxy were led, in 
opposition to this view, to insist most strenuously 
upon the Divine Monarchy, God’s sole, indepen- 
dent and absolute existence and being. Thus we 
find Irenaeus writing a treatise rep) wovapxtas 
some time about a.D. 190 [IRENAEUS, Vol. III. p.. 
263], addressed to a Roman presbyter, Florinus, 
who had fallen away to Gnosticism. Asia Minor 
had always been the chosen haunt of Gnosticism. 
There too the reaction to the opposite extreme 
found its chief development, Asiatic Gnosticism 
placed many emanations, subordinate divine 
beings, between God and man; and pointed to 
the Son and the Holy Ghost.as specimens of such 
aeons or emanations. Cf. Tertull. Cont. Pras. 
c. 8. Their opponents, as Christians, were obliged 
to uphold the existence of the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, and yet had to devise some theory 
whereby that existence could be reconciled 
with the Divine Monatchy. Some therefore 
adopted the view ‘which Dorner calls Ebionite 
Monarchianism, They defended the Monarchy by 
denying the deity of Christ. Others fell back on 
the theory which identifies the Persons of the 


‘Godhead with the Father, and which goes by the 


name of Sabellianism, though, as with many 
another sect and heresy, that name is not de- 
rived from the original inventor of this view. 


‘Sabellianism in fact was one of the inevitable 


mistakes men must fall into, while groping 


‘their way to the complete Christological con- 


ception. It was in the 2nd century an orthodox 
reaction against Gnosticism, as in the 4th 
century: the Sabellianism of that period in the 
hands of Marcellus of Ancyra was a reaction 
against Arianism. Tertullian indeed expressly 


‘asserts, in the opening of his treatise against 


Praxeas, that this heresy had sprung out of a 
desire to maintain orthodoxy. We might con- 
clude & priori that Sabellianism would have 
sprung up first of all in Asia Minor. But we are 
not left devoid of positive evidence to this effect, 
for all the earliest leaders of this party belonged 
to that district. Praxeas was a confessor from 
Asia Minor, Noetus and his brother were from 
Smyrna. The secondary leaders of the sect, 
Epigonus, Cleomenes and Sabellius, were members 
of the Roman Church, but yet its Eastern origin 
is still further confirmed by the persistent’ de- 
scription of Sabellius as an Egyptian or African 
in the writers of the 4th or 5th centuries, 
In fact, in the second, asin every succeeding cen- 
tury, the Roman Church was devoid of specula- 


|tive ability sufficient to originate a heresy. 


Historians naturally concluded therefore that 
such a theory must have been devised inthe Hast. 
But-yet though unable to originate, the Roman 
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Church was one of the chief stages whereon the 
controversial struggle was waged. From the 
year 190 till the death of Hippolytus, about a.p. 
236, the anti-Gnostic party at Rome was divided 
into three great sections; Ist, there were the 
followers of Noetus, or the Patripassian party; 
2nd, the party of Hippolytus, which insisted so 
strongly upon the personal distinction between 
the Father and the Son, as to be called by their 
opponents, Ditheists; while there-was, 3rd, the 
intermediate party of Zephyrinus and Callistus. 
Hippolytus in fact accuses Callistus (Refut. ix. 
7) of inventing a new heresy, which identified the 
Father and the Son, and taught that they both 
were one with the Holy Ghost, which became 
incarnate in the Virgin’s womb. The visit of 
Origen to Rome, which happened some time in 
the years 211-217, must have introduced him to 
a knowledge of the controversy, as we find abun- 
dant reference to it and refutations of it in his 
various writings. The materials for tracing the 
development of Sabellian views during the 3rd 
century are very defective. Novatian on the 
Trinity, capp. 12, 18, 21, 22, deals with the sub- 
ject and treats it as an acknowledged heresy, using 
the very same Scripture arguments as Justin 
Martyr in his Dial. cum Tryp. §§ 126-129. 
Novatian is indeed the earliest author who dis- 
tinctly calls this view the Sabellian heresy, The 
controversy next emerges into the full light of 
day in North Africa, about the year 260. It 
permeated very largely the district of Pentapolis 
in Libya, under the leadership of two bishops of 
that district, Ammon and Euphranor [EUPHRA- 
NoR]. Dionysius of Alexandria wrote against 
their teaching, whereupon he was himself ac- 
cused of heresy to his namesake, Dionysius of 
Rome. The documents bearing on the discussion 
between these two fathers have beenindustriously 
collected in Routh’s Reliquiae, t. iii. 370-400, 
while the merits of the controversy have been 
already explained under Dionysrus of Alex- 
andria. In the 4th century the controversy 
again burst forth in connexion with the teach- 
ing of Marcellus of Ancyra, who, in his opposi- 
tion to Arianism and the subordination theory 
of Origen, was led to a denial of any personal dis- 
tinction between the First and Second Persons of 
the Trinity. Marcellus, indeed, was probably only 
guilty of loose expressions, but his disciple Photi- 
nus worked out his system to its logical conclusions 
and boldly proclaimed Sabellian views. Eusebius 
of Caesarea wrote against Marcellus, and it is 
from the extracts in his two treatises, Cont. 
Marcell. and De Ecclesiast. Theolog. that we de- 
rive most of our information concerning Mar- 
cellus, [Euses. of Cansarna, Vol. Il. p. 341.] 
(Cf. Epiph. Haer. Ixxii.) The controversy con- 
tinued to rage throughout the remainder of the 
4th century. Athanasius, Basil, Hilary, Chry- 
sostom, all condemned Marcellus and his teach- 
ing. Basil’s letters are a repertory of informa- 
tion about the state of this controversy during 
the latter half of 4th century. Basil first called 
Sabellius an African, solely, as it would seem, 
because of the prevalence of Sabellianism in the 
Pentapolis, under Dionysius of Alexandria, when 
probably Sabellius himself was long since dead. 
The interest in the controversy ceased by de- 
grees as men became engaged in the great Nes- 
torian and Eutychian discussions of the 5th cent. 
Yet Sabellianism continued to linger on in 
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various quarters, Epiphanius (Haer. lxii.) says 
that in his time they were still numerous in 


Mesopotamia and in Rome—a fact which an in- 


scription discovered at Rome in 1742 con- 


firms; it runs thus, “quiet Filius diceris et 

Pater inveniris,” evidently erected by Sabellian 

hands. (Northcote’s Epitaph. of Catacombs, p. 

102.) Augustine speaks of them, however, as 
practically extinct in Africa. Cf. Ep. ad Dios- 

corum, cx. We have thus sketched the direct 

history of Sabellianism, but we can trace it in 

other directions. The Montanist section of the 

church was in general enthusiastically orthodox, 

Tertullian’s work against Praxeas is sufficient 

evidence of this. Yet one portion of it feli 

into this speculative error. The Pseudo-Tertul- 

lian in his treatise against heresies, c. 21, tells us 

of one section of the Montanists, headed by a cer- 

tain Aeschines, who, in addition to the ordinary 

theories of the sect, held that Christ was both 

Father and Son. This subdivision of the sect 

may have spread into Pontus and given employ- 

ment to Gregorius Thaumaturgus, whose wri-- 
tings were, in the 4th century, quoted on both 

sides of this question. Thus in Basil, Zpistles, 

no. cex, we find him arguing against the Sabel- 

lian party in Gregory’s own episcopal city of 
Neo-Caesarea and striving to explain away the 

force of a sentence they brought forward out of 
Gregory’s “Ex@eots rs mlorews which ran as fol- 

lows: Tarépa kal Yidv émwola uty elva dv0, 

broordoe: 5& €v; where the confusion between 

bréoracis and obcla led, as in the controversy 

between the two Dionysii, of Rome and of Alexan- 

dria,to much debate between persons who were sub- 

stantially agreed. [Dronystus (6).] The Patri- 

passian and Sabellian views spread into the most 

distant East before the middle of the 3rd cen- 

tury, as thé adoption of somewhat similar views 

led to the discussion between Origen and Beryllus 

of Bostra [Beryiius]. In the amalgam of 
heresies taught by Paul of Samosata, Sabellian 
views seem to have had an important share. 

We shall conclude with a brief statement 
of this heresy. Those who wish a more 
lengthened one may consult Dorner, who 
is, however, more than usually involved when: 
dealing with this heresy. Much of his statement 
sets forth not indeed what the upholders thereof 
taught, but what he conceives they must have 
taught, which is very different. At the begin- 
ning of this article we stated that the Monarchian 
party were divided into two sections. One 
guarded the Monarchy by denying to Christ 
any real share in the Divine Nature. They were 
Ebionites, or pure humanitarians, in their view of 
Christ’s person. The other guarded it by deny- 
ing any personal distinctions in the Godhead, 
and thus identifying the Father and the Son. 
Still the difficulty stared them that Christ is 
called the Son of God, and that a son necessarily 
supposed a Father distinct from himself. Tertul. 
Cont. Prax. c.10. They evaded this difficulty 
by making a distinction between. the Logos and 
the Son of God. The Logos was itself eternally 
identical with God the Father. ‘The Son of God 
did not exist till the Incarnation, when the Eternal 
Logos manifested its activity in the sphere of 
time, in and through the man Christ Jesus. “In 
the Old Testament,” says Sabellius, “no mention 
is made of the Son of God, but only of the Logos.” 
Athan. Orat. iv. s. 23. The Sonship is only a 


=? 
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mere temporary matter, however (cf. Gregor. 
Nyss. Cont. Sabell. in Mai’s Coll. Nov. Vett. 
Script. t. viii. pars ii. p. 4), and when the work 
of man’s salvation is completed the Logos will 
be withdrawn from the humanity of Christ, 
into that personal union and identity with the 
Father which existed from eternity, while the 
humanity will be absorbed into the original 
Divine nature. All this was in fact summed up 


an the distinction which was drawn between the 


Adyos evdidOeros and the Adyos mpoopikds. 
Here it was that Sabellianism merged into Pan- 
theism. The ultimate end of all things, accord- 
ing to Sabellius, was the restoration of the Divine 
Unity; that God, as the absolute Movds, should 
be all in all. If then the absorption of 
Christ’s humanity into the absolute Movds was 
necessary for this purpose, much more the ab- 
sorption of all inferior personal existences. 
Neander points out that this system presents 
many points of resemblance to the Alexandrian- 
Jewish theology. Epiphanius, indeed, expressly 
asserts (Haer. |xii. cap. 2) that Sabellius derived 
his system from the apocryphal. gospel of the 
Egyptians, where it was related that Christ had 
taught his disciples, as a great mystery, the iden- 


tity of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. This gospel 


insisted upon the element of Sabellianism most 
akin to Pantheism, viz. that all contrarieties 
will be finally resolved into unity. Thus, accord- 
ing to it, Christ replied to the question of Salome 
when His kingdom should come, “When two shall 
be one, and the outer as the inner, and the male 
with the female ; when there shall be no male and 
mo temale.” Cf. Lipsius on GOsPELS APOCRY- 
PHAL, Vol. II. p. 713. 

Neander, H. H. t. ii. p.317-326, Bohn’s ed. gives 
the clearest exposition of this heresy and its con- 
nexion with kindred systems. Baur’s Church 
Hist. of First Three Centuries, by Menzies, t. il. 
pp. 92-99, is rich in references to modern German 
dissertations on the subject. Harnack’s article 
in Herzog’s Encyclop. new edition, on Monar- 
chianism, brings down these refs. to the latest 
date ; other authorities are Dorner’s Doctrine 
of Person of Christ, Div. 1. t. ii. ; Hilgenfeld’s 
Ketzergesclichte des Urchristenthums, pp. 608— 
626, Leipzig, 1884; Caspari’s Geschichte des Tauf- 
symbols, t. iii,; Dollinger’s Hippolytus und 
Callistus; Gieseler in Stud. vu. Kritik, 1853, 
p. 759. Dissertations on the subject from very 
different points of view may be seenin Newman's 
Arians, and Schleiermacher’s collected works, t. ii. 
pp. 485-575. Newman’s exposition is very good, 
but his history is defective, having been written 
before the discovery of Hippolytus’ Refutation. 
The older church historians, Lardner, Mosheim, 
Tillemont, etc., may be consulted, and specially 
Ch. Wormii Hist, Sabellianismi, ed. Francof. 1696. 


_ The patristic authorities, Hippolytus, Tertullian, 


the Dionysii, Athanasius, Eusebius, Basil, etc., 
have-been already quoted. Athanasius, Disc. 4, 
against the Arians, in Library of the Fathers, Oxf. 
1869, apparently often quotes the very words of 
Sabellius. Lightfoot’s [gnatius, t.i. p. 254-256, 
points out traces of the Sabellian controversy in 


the long recension of the Ignatian Lpistles. 


invalid. 


The seventh canon of the council of Constanti- 
nople, a.D. 381, declared Sabellian baptism 
It describes the sect as numerous in 
[Parripass1ans, Monarcutans, Nor- 
(Ge T. Sy 


Galatia. 
TUS, PRAXEAS.] 
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SABELLIUS gave the name to the sect of the 
Sabellians which lasted till the middle of the 5th 
cent. at least, as their baptism is declared invalid 
in an epistle from the Church of Constantinople to 
Martyrius of Antioch, in the latter half of 5th 
cent, (Van Espen’s Jus Heclesiast. t. iii. p, 181), 
a declaration which is repeated in the 95th 
canon of the quinisext synod, A.D. 692. Sabel- 
lius has been usually assigned to the middle of 
cent, iii. Mr, Clinton giving A.D. 256-270, as 
his active period. ‘The discovery of the Phzloso- 
phumena of Hippolytus has proved this to be a 
mistake and thrown his period back to the close 
of the 2nd and beginning of the 3rd century. 
The known facts of his history are but few. All 
4th century writers agree that he was born in 
Africa. Timothy of CP., in his book on the 
reception of heretics, says there were two here- 
tics of this name, one of Libya, the other from 
Pentapolis, but in this opinion he stands alone. 
There is, however, no contemporary authority 
fixing his birth in Africa, Basil is the earliest 
writer who asserts this. It rests simply on the 
fact that his views met with special favour in 
the Pentapolis about the middle of cent. iii, The 
scene of his activity, at any rate, was Rome. 
Doctrines of a similar character to those he 
afterward held were flourishing in Rome during 
the latter part of the 2nd century, Praxeas 
haying introduced them from Asia Minor during 
the pontificate of Hleutherus, bishop of Rome 
A.D. 174-189 [ELeuTHERUS (1)), while Noetus 
and his brother brought the same views from 
Smyrna some ten years later. 

We: find Sabellius in full activity at Rome 
during the episcopate of pope Zephyrinus, A.D. 
198-217. The great questions then at issue in 
Rome, were the doctrinal one, concerning the 
Monarchia, and the practical one, concerning 
strictness of discipline. The Monarchian party 
were heretical in doctrine, and favoured the libe- 
ral view about discipline. The Montanists were 
orthodox in doctrine and rigid in discipline. 
Sabellius, from the statement of Hippolytus, 
would seem to have been undecided in his views 
when he came to Rome, or when he first began 
to put forward his views at Rome, for the silence 
of Hippolytus about his birthplace would incline 
us to regard Sabellius asa native of Rome. In He- 
fut. ix. 6, Hippolytus tells us Callistus perverted 
Sabellius to Monarchian views. Hippolytus took 
him in hand and argued with Sabellius, as also 
with Noetus and his followers, 1. c. cap. iil. 
Hippolytus indeed, about the year 200, was the 
leading controyversialist of the Roman Church. 
Sabellius was convinced for a time, but was 
again led astray by Callistus. In fact during the 
episcopate of Zephyrinus, Callistus, Sabellius and 
the pope seem to have been united in persistent 
opposition to Hippolytus. Soon after the acces- 
sion of Callistus, A.D. 217, we find him launching 
an excommunication against Sabellius, wishing 
to gain, as Hippolytus puts it, a reputation for 
orthodoxy, and to screen himself from the attacks 
of his persistent foe. Sabellius thereupon disap- 
pears from the scene. He seems to have written 
some works, to judge from apparent quotations 
by Athanasius in his 4th treatise against 
Arianism. (G. T. 8.] 


SABIANS (SaBeANns, SABEITES, ZABIANS, 
SsaBiAns, SUBHAS, ManpAmANs, MrnDrans, 
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CHRISTIANS or Sr. Joun). Uncertainty besets 
the form, etymology, origin, applicability, and 
real application of this ancient name. The 
Sabian peoples and religion haye been described 
as the very “dust-heap of Orientalism.” 

‘The genuine Sabians are perfectly distinct 
from the Sabaioi of the Caspian Sea, and from 
“the Sabeans” of the Bible, who are probably 
identifiable with the Omerites or Hamayarites 
of S. Arabia. Nor are they to be identified with 
the Zabians or Ssabians of the Hauran, who can 
be historically shewn, during the 9th century, 
deliberately to have adopted their name in order 
to avoid the persecution of the Mohammedans. 
After the 9th century Mohammedan writers give 
to these Pseudo-Sabians, as well as to the Man- 
daeans, this name, and some of the peculiarities 
of the one sect are attributed to the other, In- 
extricable confusion prevailed on the subject 
until, in comparatively recent years, the sacred 
books of the Sabians proper have been with yer 
varied ability edited by Tychsen, Matt. Ni orberg 
(Codex Nasareus, Liber Adami appellatus, Sy- 
riace transcriptus, Latineque redditus, 2 vols. 
4°, 1815), and H. Petermann (Thesaurus sive 
Liber Magnus, vulgo Liber Adami appellatus 
opus Mandaeorum summi ponderis, 2 vols. 1867). 
The last-mentioned work is lithographed in 
the singular character of the Mandaeans, but 
not translated either into Syriac proper or 
Latin. The knowledge thus placed before Euro- 
pean students has been supplemented by Peter- 
mann’s personal researches given in his Reise in 
Orient, and his brief articles in Herzog Real- 
Cycl. arts. Mandaer and Zabier or Ssabier. To 
these publications may be added the brochure 
of M. Siouffi, vice-consul of France at Mosul, in his 
“ Etudes sur la Religion des Soubhas ou Sabéens, 
leurs dogmes, leurs mours,” &c.  Petermann 
brought to his research scientific knowledge, and 
the priest who gave him information was far more 
competent to impart it than was the half- 
instructed youth from whom Sioufli derived his 
facts. So far as present customs prevail, the two 
informants do not seriously differ. D. Chwol- 
son, Professor in the Imperial University at 
St. Petersburg, has also thrown much light upon 
the subject in his learned and laborious work, 
entitled Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, two vols., 
1856.  Four-fifths of this treatise are devoted 
to the Hawranite Sabians, or pseudo-Sabians, 
whom he carefully discriminates from the Man- 
daeans or Sabians proper. He has filled a volume 
with the Arabic documents upon which he bases 
his conclusions concerning the history, the 
dogmas, the worship, the philosophy of this 
eclectic sect and its offshoots. The name “Chris- 
tians of St. John” is a title which was given 
to the Mandaeans in the 17th century by Portu- 
guese travellers (Chwolson, i. 100), They do 
not designate themselves by this term, although 
there may have been some slight colour for the 
ascription of it to them, in the contents of some 
of their sacred books, in the high place assigned to 
Yahia (John the Baptist) in their tradition and 
worship, and in their frequent use of baptism for 
the removal of all impurities. M. Norberg pre- 
fixed to his edition of the Liber Adami a strange 
recital by Conti the Maronite (1650), to the effect 
that a Johannine sect had migrated to Mergab in 


the Lebanon from Galilee about 150 years pre- | 


viously to his time, This sect considered John 
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the Baptist to be their founder. Their ministers 
wore turbans and garments of camel’s hair. Their 
sacrament consisted of locusts and wild honey, 
which was administered to those present in their 
assembly, and also carried tothe absent. Though | 
the minister commenced his discourse with the 
sentence “In the beginning was the Word,” they 
held the Messiah to be a mere prophet who 
succeeded John. Images and’ pictures they 
abhorred. Their days of assembly were Sunday 
and Thursday. Their annual feasts were four 
in number: (1) The birthday of John; (2) A 
commemoration of the institution of baptism; 
(3) A lamentation for John on the day which 
commemorates his decapitation; (4) A feast in 
honour of the destruction by John of a dragon 
(see John the Baptist, &e., by the present writer, 
p- 476). This narrative is not confirmed by any 
ancient source of information touching the prac- 
tices of either the Hauranites or Mandaeans. 

It is important to determine who were the 
Sabians, to whom Mohammed referred in the 
Koran. In Surah ii. 59, we read: ‘The be- 
lievers, be they Jews, Christians, or Sabians,* if 
they believe in God and in the judgment day 
and do what is right, will find reward with the 
Lord ; let neither fear nor dismay torment them.” 
In Surah xxii. 17: “Verily on the day of the 
resurrection, God will. discriminate between 
believers, Jews, Sabians, Christians, Magians, 
and Polytheists.” The same sentence occurs 
vy. 73. Clearly the Sabians, whosoever they may 
be, were believed by Mohammed to worship. one 
God only. Chwolson shews that those to whom 
Mohammed referred could be no other than the 
Mandaeans of Southern Babylon, whom. the 
Mohammedan writers carefully distinguish from 
the Hauranites, They are discriminated from 
the latter by Masudi, a.p. 958, who says they 
turn towards the North Pole in their worship. 
This peculiarity is justified by their sacred books 
and present habits. About A.D. 987 Mohammed 
b. Isaac, after speaking of the Hauranites, devotes 
a chapter to Dualists, and enumerates among 
them L-Mogtasilah, the sect that purifies itself 
by washing, but he calls them the Sabians of the 
marshy district between Arabian deserts and 
the Euphrates and Tigris. 

Chwolson gives at length, vol. ii., the Fihrist 
of Moh. b. Isaac, En Nedim of the 10th century, 
who interprets the word Sabiyun from tsaba, 
“dip” or “plunge” or “dye,” corresponding: 
with the Syriac word Saba—* tinxit,” « baptiza- 
vit.” This is the etymology which Renan pre- 
fers (Vie de Jésus, c. vi. Histoire des langues 
Sémitiques, iii. 4. i.); also, with misgiving, 
Bp. Lightfoot (Zp. to Galatians, p. 312, Ep. to 
Coloss. p. 165). Later Mohammedan writers haye 
referred its origin to the Arabic word saba, ‘ to 
change one’s religion,” i.e. “to become an apo- 
state.” Petermann inclines to this last origin 
of the word, while Sale (Koran, Introd. p. 15) 
thought that it might refer to Seba, the host of 
heaven, or the leader of the stars, which Sa- 
bians were supposed to reverence. 

Much additional: interest has been thrown 
around the subject, from the strongly supported 
conviction that these. Mandaeans, or Sabians 
proper, are either direct descendants, or col- 
WEIS teen eeeala, Cael een a Re 

» Palmer spells the word Sabaeans, Qur’dn, vol. i. 
¢.8, and ii. 58, Rodwell, “ Sabeites.” 
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lateral offshoots of the heretical’ sect of the 
Hemero-baptists, or the Klchasaites of the. 1st 
and 2nd centuries. [Book or Excuasat.] The 
accounts given by Origen (Hus. H. Z. vi. 38), 
Hippolytus (Adv. Haer. lib. ix. 8-12), Epi- 
phanius (Adv. Haer. xix. 1), are far from har- 
monious. Hilgenfeld (Novum Test. extra Ca- 
nonem receptum, fasc. ii. p. 153) thinks that the 
word may have been a proper name derived 
from the name of the village Hichesi, where 
Jerome reports that Nahum was born. Ritschl 
and Lighfotot accept the interpretation which 
Epiphanius offers of the word *HAéal, viz. that 
it is equivalent to ddvams Kexadvupevn, or 
“power veiled,” while Origen and Hippolytus, 
followed by many modern scholars, assert that 
he was a man who lived during the reign of 
Trajan, preached Gnostic views of Christ and of 
the universe, repudiated asceticism and sacrifices, 
and recommended frequent baptism for remission 
of the. foulest sin, and also deliverance from 
hydrophobia (Hipp. J. c. ix. 15). The association 
by Epiphanius of the name of Sampsean with 
that of the followers of ’HAégai, and the view of 
Hippolytus that "HAxacat entrusted his revela- 
tions to Sobiai (qy. baptized ones or (Ritschl 
and Hilgenfeld) sworn members) have led 
Chwolson to identify the Sobiai, the Sampsaeans, 
and the Sabians, the Sobiyun of the Koran, and 
the Mandaeans of later times, with each other. 
It is true that Epiphanius is not altogether con- 
sistent with himself in treating of the Samp- 
sacans (Adv. Haeres. Haer. liii. 1, 2), whom he 
identifies with “HAuakol, sun-worshippers, and yet 
refers to one Hichseus as their founder. He says 
they are neither Jews, Christians, nor Hellenes ; 
they reject prophets and apostles, and display a 
divine reverence for water. In Haer, xxx. 3 and 
17, the false prophet Elchsaios is made a link of 
connection between the Ebionites, the Sampsenoi, 
and Elchesaiei, and sundry Gnostic extravagances 
touching Christ are attributed to him. Amongst 
other views this, that Christ was incarnated first 
of all in Adam, and frequently since, thus 
adopting (as Hipp. 7. ¢. says) the doctrines of the 
Pythagoraeans. The:same peculiarity is found 
in the Clementine Recognitions, and also in 
Theodoret (Haer, ii. 7). Chwolson entertains 
no doubt that these church Fathers, under 
different names, are describing the early history 
of the Sabians of the Koran or Mandaeans of 
history. He even goes further and identifies 
Elehasai, their founder, with ScyTaitanus, the 
reputed Buddhistic teacher, who was the teacher 
of MANt, the founder of MANICHATRANISM. 
Everything points to the high antiquity of 
the group of sects of which the diminishing 
tribe of Mandaeans is the instructive relict. 


They call themselves S’"731, Mandaye, con- 


tracted from Manda déchayé = “the word of 
life.” In the presence of others, and as claim- 
ing the protection of the Koran, they call them- 
selyes “Sabians.”. Another title, Natsorcans,” is 
the name given to their most distinguished men. 
Though they haye been inaccurately called 


~ » Bar Hebraeus says they received this name from 
Nazriyah, a village near Kufa, where they first appeared 
in the close of the 9th century, but they frequently give 
themselves this name in the Liber Adami or Sidra 
Rabba, and in the so-called Codex Nazareus. 
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“Christians of St. John,” they are not Chris- 
tians in any sense. 

When Norberg first’ published his Syriac trans- 
literation and Latin translation of the silk MS. 
in the Paris Library, grave discussion arose as 
to its value between Tychsen, De Sacy, and the 
editor, who proved that it was not a modern 
forgery, but contained the relics of an ancient 
faith. 

The sacred literature in the more accurate 
texts of Petermann, consists of the following 
books: i. Sidra Rabba, “great book,” or Ginsa, 
ae. “treasure.” It is the work of many cen- 
turies, places, and authors; is divided into two 
parts, one haying reference to the living and the 
other tothe dead; it contains prayers and rules. 
ii. Sidre mesmatha, or “book of souls,’—a liturgy. 
ili, Q’olasta, “ liturgy for marriage ceremonial.” 
iy. Bavatha @rakhma, “prayers for special days.” 
y. D’rasha d’yakhya, “narratives of John the 
Baptist.” vi. As’phar Malvasheya, “ astrological 


| rules.” 


According to Ignatius-a-Jesu, there was 
another book called the Diwan, but living priests 
know nothing of it. Petermann’s judgment is 
that this book consisted merely of illustrative 
talk concerning the Sidra Rabba, 

The Sidra rabba contains three accounts. of the 
origin of all things. The report which M. Siouffi 
offers, on the authority of the young priest, 
differs materially from that which, Petermann’s 
informant gave to him. The latter corresponds 
with other Gnostic systems, more particularly 
with the scheme of Valentinus.. The source of 
all, the Aether of Great Light, the Lord of Glory, 
and the Great Jordan, form a, kind of ultimate 
triad, sometimes called Mana Rabba, who, having 
called life (Hajje gadmaje) into existence, retired 
into profound concealment; communion with 
him is granted only to holiest Mandaeans, and 
to the souls of such only after death, in the form 
of one beatific vision. The “First life” does not 
correspond with the Demiurgus of the Gnosties, 
but rather with the Logos, for all the great 
honours of Mana Rabba are attributed to Him, 


| he is enthroned in the aether, and countless 


angels minister around Him in’ eternal blessed- 
ness. From the “first life,” emanate ‘the 
second life,” Hajje tinjané, and Manda de hajje, 
who correspond with the evil and good principle, 


| To the latter is attributed all kinds of glowing 


honours and titles; he is the Redeemer and 
Saviour in the Mandaean system; he has re- 
vealed himself in three sons, called also his 
Brothers, Abel, Seth, and Enos. The Abel or 
Hibil-zino is by far the most sacred and im- 
portant, personage, and he is confounded and his 
qualities are interchanged with those of Manda 
de hajje. From Hajje tinjane have proceeded a 
host of spiritual beings, of whom <Abathur, 
“ Wather of the Aether,” is the chief. He is the 
“Concealed one,” the “ Judge of all.” Abathur 
sits on the border of the world of light, and 
determines the destiny of all, who pass before 
him, and according to his decision move on into 
the light or back into darkness. He looked into 
the dark waters of the abyss, and there saw his 
own reflection, which he called Pethahil, and 
whom he entrusted with the creation of the 
world of men. But Mana Rabba would not 
allow man to suppose Pethahil to be his creator, 
and so authorized the three sons or brothers of 
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Manda de hajje to breathe into them the breath 
of life, and Hibel-zino becomes the ruler of the 
world, and Pethahil is sent elsewhere to await 
the final judgment. The four hells for dis- 
obedient spirits might have given some hint to 
Dante himself. Hibel-zino or Manda de hajje 
overcame the power and the malice of their 
rulers, and produced from their own forces the 
seven planets and the twelve signs of the zodiac 
and five sons. The heavens are built of solid 
crystal. The stars move in them round the pole 
star, the station of Abathur, towards which 
Mandaites turn to pray. Divergence from 
Christianity is great and fundamental, and it is 
easy to discern echoes that are antagonistic to it. 
Thus Jesu Messechah was a false prophet, who 
by sorcery walked on the waters and was trans- 
figured, who called Himself God and Son of God, 
was proved to be a deceiver, and put to death 
by the Jews. Jahia (John the Baptist) was the 
only true prophet; to him they attribute the 
miracles of healing and resurrection. Mohammed 
is the last false prophet, after whom there can 
come no other. After four or five thousand 
years the world is to be swept by a terrific 
storm, and the human race once more to be 
created from a heayen-descended pair, whose 
posterity will remain for fifty thousand years in 
happiness and virtue. Then Leviathan is to 
throw all into confusion, and destroy all worlds 
save one of perfect light. 

M. Siouffi’s informant declares that the D’rav- 
chod Jahio (which Petermann calls D’rasha 
d@yakya) is the most sacred of their books, and 
contains the narrative and the words of Jahia. 
The Mandaeans had fallen into an evil case from 
their neglect of circumcision. Manda de hajje 
caused Inochwei, the aged childless wife of Saotia, 
to drink water, which made her pregnant with 
a child of promise. To avoid the threatened 
destruction of this child, he was caught away to 
paradise, and there instructed in all that would 
make him legislator of the people. He was 
brought back again to earth, and while travers- 
ing the river Huphrates was recognized by 
father and mother, who were baptized by him. 
He satisfied the incredulousness of the Jews by 
signs and wonders. They accepted his baptism, and 
amongst them Jesus Messiah came for baptism. 
Jahia hesitated on foolish grounds, but was sub- 
sequently encouraged to proceed by a message 
from Abathur, and most extraordinary phenomena 
accompanied the rite. Jahia on his first appear- 
ance adopted a celibate life, but since multitudes 
followed his example and threatened to bring 
the entire community to an end, Jahia married 
a wife. Some of the conversations between 
these two are very piquant and strange. The 
story of the death of Jahia is full of super- 
natural details, with no resemblance to the 
Synoptic narrative or that of Josephus. Manda 
de hajje overcame the reluctance of Abathur, 
and Jahia mounted at once ‘on his death to a 
home in paradise. After the death of Jahia,; 
the legends, weaving every kind of recital to- 
gether, mingling up Pharaoh, Moses, Eleazar, 
Ezra, Mohammed, in one inextricable jumble, 
bring down their records to A.D. 1831, when the 
plague nearly destroyed them. 

In the 17th century they numbered 20,000 
families. They now do not exceed 1500 souls ; 
inhabit villages south of Bagdad, between the 
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Euphrates and the Tigris. They are gold-beaters, 
iron-workers, ship-builders, and are scarcely 
distinguishable from the Mohammedans among 
whom they live. 

Their customs and the laws-ftheir community 
are remarkable. ' 

Siouffi and Petermann agree that the lowest 
order of their clergy is called shganda or deacon, 
though Siouffi says they must spend twelve years 
in committing the Sidras to memory. They are 
ordained to the office by baptism and imposition 
of hands. The ceremonial required to raise a 
shganda to the rank of tarmida or priest consists 
of intricate and prolonged purgations, with fast- 
ing from food and sleep for seven days and 
nights. The next stage is that of gansibra, 


whose function is episcopal, the consecration of _ 


other gansibras, and the conduct of nuptial cere- 
monies. One very curious custom is that the 
Gansibra, before he can be consecrated, must 
send a message by some dying Mandaean to 
Abathur, and often the country has to be 
searched for such an opportunity, or the service 
is delayed. They have also in theory, but not 
in fact, a supreme pontiff. The clothing of the 
priest is a white tunic, white trousers, girdle, 
and turban, with a gold or signet ring, and a 
white scarf connecting the right arm and 
turban. They go bare-foot in all religious 
services. Their churches are small huts, with- 
out altar or ornament, built near to the running 
water which is so necessary for their constant 
ablutions. 

In addition to Sundays, they have four great 
festivals, ruled by the zodiacal signs. As their 
year consists of 360 days, five days are inter- 
calated between Virgo and Libra and called 
Pantsha, on which occurs the great annual 
baptism of their whole community. Their 
sacrament is celebrated with an unleavened 
cake made by the priests in the church and 
with water. Their laws of purification for 
women after childbirth, and for both sexes 
after the normal operations of nature are most 
exacting. If a person quits the water before 
the rite of baptism is completed, the Zarmida 
has to remain in the river until some one of 
the same name can be brought to him who 
will go through the whole process. According 
to Siouffi, the baptismal formula is “Thou 
art baptized with the baptism of the three” 
(AtaHA (qy. Mana-Rabba), .Manpo-Swary = 
Manda de Hajje, and Janta-Youuono), “may it 
keep thee from all evil and cause thee to rise to 
paradise.” Baptism of infants is accompanied 
by frequent kissing of the dress and anointing, 
If a child dies under the complicated’ process, 
the Zarmida has to remain in the river until 
other priests have made an imaginary baby of 
dough and brought it to him. . He then com- 
pletes the ceremony, and the image is subse- 
quently buried as if it were a real corpse. The 
rite of Massakto is of the most complicated 
character, and is supposed to ensure one who 
has submitted to it, from the otherwise terrible 
consequences of unexpected death. The marriage 
and mortuary rites are very elaborate and re- 
volting to Western notions. Their ideas of pur- 
gatorial fires are very exacting and terrible. 
They entertain a curious phase of the Moham- 
medan belief, as to the part which Jesus will 
take in the final scenes of judgment. At that 
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dreaded time, they will all fall at His feet, but 
refuse to accept His religion. Whereupon 
they will all be killed, but their souls will go 
straight to paradise. Then the world without 
Mandaeans will be in sore case, and everything 
will go wrong, until compensation is made by 
their triumphant return to earth. Many of 
their other notions about Jesus correspond with 
the legends of the Koran, themselves derived 
from apocryphal and Gnostic sources. 

The greater part of Chwolson’s great work is 
occupied with a minute description of the 
Ssabians of the Hauran, who are proved to differ 
from the true Sabians in many ways. The expe- 
dition of Chalif el Maman, between 813 and 883 
A.D., brought him into contact with this strange 
community. As they declared that they were 
neither Christians, Jews, nor Magians, they were 
thereupon adyised by Mohammedan scholars to 
call themselves “Sabians,” and thus come under 
the protection of the Koran and the Suras 
quoted above. ‘Their religion was a strange 
amalgam of Roman, Greek, and Syrian deities, 
of Biblical and Buddhistic names, and of astrolo- 
gical speculation. According to Mohammedan 
writers, they had temples to the planetary 
bodies under their Roman names, in which they 
offered sacrifices, even human sacrifices, with 
most revolting ceremonies. They had also, ac- 
cording to Masidi (Chwol. ii. 367), temples to 
the First Cause, to Reason, to the World-Order, 
and to Necessity. 

The most interesting portion of this treatise 
is an account of a philosophical sect that dis- 
sented from the old community and which 
held a recondite Pantheistic theory, blending 
Buddhistic and Neoplatonic speculations with 
these curious ancestral ceremonials (Chwolson i. 
‘717). The whole system, though it starts on 
‘signal lines of metaphysical mysticism, inglo- 
‘Fiously terminates in gross superstition and 
‘magical rites. ‘Their doctrines of the evil in- 
‘herent in An, of the eternity of matter, of their 
icycles of change and renewal remind the reader 
of several forms of Gnosticism. Their burnt 
offerings to the planets connect them with 
idolatrous systems of both East and West; they 
‘resemble the Mandaeans in their frequent ablu- 
tions and in their habit during prayer of turn- 
ing to the North Pole. They differ from them 
in discountenancing polygamy, in their nine 
orders of priesthood, and other particulars. 

(H. R. R.] 


SABINA (1), POPPAEA, empress, second 
wife of Nero. Just as in the case of certain 
members of the Flavian family it can be asserted 
with a very high degree of probability, but with- 
out absolute certainty, that they were Christians, 
so in the case of Poppaea, though it is almost 
certain that she was a: Jewish proselyte, there 
still remains some doubt on the subject. The 
language of Josephus, OcoreBys yap hy (Ant. xx. 
8, 11), almost implies that she was, and the fact 
that her body was embalmed and not burnt after 
the Roman custom (Tac. Ann. xvi. 6), has been 
used as an argument to shew that she had em- 
braced a foreign religion. At any rate on at 
least two occasions (Jos. supra, and Vita, 3) she 
exerted her influence with Nero in favour of the 
Jews (see Lightfoot, Philippians, 5 note). It 
has even been conjectured that it was due to her 
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that the Christians and not the Jews were se- 
lected as the victims who were to suffer for the 
burning of Rome. A romantic theory has lately 
been put forward by M. Latour St. Ybars of a 
rivalry between the Jewish Poppaea and Acte 
the former mistress of Nero, who, on the strength 
of a passage in St. Chrysostom (Hom. in Acta 
xlvi. in Migne, Patr, Gr. lx. 325), is conjectured 
to have been a Christian, (Schiller, Geschichte 
des Rimischen Kaiserreichs unter Nero, 436 
note, and Aubé, Histoire des Persécutions, 421 
note.) For the general history of Poppaea, see 
Merivale, ch. liii. [F. D.] 


SABINA (2), Aug. 29, a widow, suffered at 
Rome with Seraphia, a virgin, who converted her 
under a prefect named Helpidius, and a magistrate 
named Berillus in the reign of Hadrian. Their 
acts are mingled up together.  Seraphia seems 
to have suffered first, but is commemorated 
Sep. 3. Sabina was the widow of a man of 
high position named Valentinus. She was the 
daughter of a certain Herodes Metallarius. They 
were both buried in the tomb of Sabina, at the 
arch of Faustinus, “juxta aream Vindiciani, in 
oppido Vindinensi.” Till. t. ii. 246, 597, rejects 
their acts, while Le Blant, Actes des Mart. pp- 
63, 117, 143, 239, uses them as genuine illustra- 
tions of ancient Roman criminal procedure. They 
seem to have a historical germ, but to have been 
interpolated in later times. They will be found 
in their most ancient form in Boll. Acta SS. 
29 Aug. vi. 500-504. [G. T. S.] 


SABINA (8). See Macartus (20); Chris- 
tian at Rome, Cyp. Ep. 22, [E. W. B.] 


SABINIANA, an aged deaconess, probably 
of the church of Antioch, who, careless of her 
advanced years and infirmities, had started for 
Chrysostom’s place of exile, reaching Cucusus 
the same day with himself, and apparently at an 
earlier hour, and had met with a kind reception 
from the members of the church there. Sabini- 
ana expressed her readiness to follow Chrysostom 
to whatever place of banishment he might be 
sentenced to, even if, as had been currently 
reported, it was in Scythia, and her determina- 
tion never to leave him (Chrys, Hp. 13). Tille- 
mont is disposed to regard her as the same whom 
Palladius speaks of having seen at Antioch, 
about 410 a.D., and whom he praises as one of 
the most illustrious for piety he had ever known. 
He calls her the paternal aunt of Chrysostom. 
If there had been this relationship between them 
—supposing the two Sabinianas to be the same 
—it is hardly likely that Chrysostom would 
haye spoken of her to Olympias simply as “my 
lady Sabiniana, the deaconess,” 7 Kupla jou 
SoBuravh 7H Sidsovos- (Pallad. Hist. Laus- 
Vit. Patr. append. p. 965; Tillemont, tom. xi. 
pp. 263, 519.) {Z. V.] 


SABINIANUS (1), martyr at Troyes under 
Aurelian (Vid. D. C. A. and Tillem, iv. 347). 
[(C. H.] 


SABINIANUS (2), a deacon of Rome in the 
end of the 4th or early in the 5th century, 
probably the latter. He was ordained by a 
bishop whom Jerome highly esteemed, pro- 
bably therefore Anastasius (400-403), but had 
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to leave Rome on account of an intrigue with | 
the wife of a barbarian. The bishop, not know- 
ing the cause, gaye him letters of recommen- 
dation, and he was received by Jerome and his 
friends at Bethlehem. He then endeavoured to 
corrupt a nun in the convent, and all had been 
arranged for their flight, when they were dis- 


covered by a letter placed by the guilty man | 


im a crevice of the altar. Sabinianus fled, and 
afterwards wrote to entreat Jerome’s pardon. 
Jerome, in his letter to him (14 Ed. Vall.), gives 
an account of all that has occurred, and, while 
forgiving all the injury to himself, shows his 
knowledge of evil deeds which he was still com- 
mitting and exhorts him to repent. 


[W. H. FJ 


SABINIANUS (8), bishop of Perrha, ap- 
pointed successor of Athanasius after his de- 
position by the council at Antioch, ap. 445, 
and ordained by Stephen, Inetropolitan of 
Hierapolis and his suffragans (Labbe, iy. 719, 
722). He was deposed by the “Latrocinium ” 
in 449, and Athanasius re-established (Labbe, 
iv. 719, 754). Sabinianus appealed against this 
act of injustice, and claimed to be heard in his 
defence and reinstated in his see. Theodoret 
wrote to remonstrate with him strongly on this 
weakness. In the existing crisis when wickedness 
Was triumphant only two courses were open to 
the lovers of truth. Either boldly to resist 
the dominant party and so expose themselves 
to persecution, or absolutely to refuse to hold 
any communion with the advocates of false doc- 
trine. (Theod. Ep, 126.) Sabinianus attended 
the council of Chalcedon and signed the acts as 
bishop of Perrha, Athanasius also Signing under 
the same title. (Labbe, iv. 602, 590.) The council 
decreed ‘his temporary re-establishment, with 
the proviso that Athanasius should be heard 
within eight months by Maximin of Antioch, 
and if acquitted should be restored to his see. 
We hear however of no further proceedings 
(Labbe, iv. 718-754) (Le Quien, Or. Christ. Gi. 
944) [fE V.j 


SABINIANUS (@, a priest of Narbonne, 
whose excessive zeal against a person charged 
with adultery upon insufficient testimony, and 
Subsequent disobedience to his spiritual superiors, 
when called to account, form part of the sub- 
ject of a letter of pope Leo to Rusticus, bishop 
of Narbonne (Migne, Patr. Lai. liy. 1199). The 


letter is assigned to the year 448 (Ceillier, x. 
200). [S. A. BJ 
SABINIANUS (5), bishop of Jadera 


(Zara) in Dalmatia, had at first taken the side of 
Maxis (18), bishop of Salona, but afterwards 
abandoned it in obedience 


_ SABINIANUS (6), (SaBrxus), bishop of Cal- 
lipolis, to whom Gregory the Great wrote in 
A.D. 599, charging him to defend the inhabitants 
from unjust exactions, and sending him copies 
of the privileges of that church from the record 
office at Rome, and placing under his care the 
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church estate at Callipolis. He succeeded 
JOANNES (95) in A.D. 596 (Zipp. ix. 100, vi. 21). 
He had been a monk in Gregory’s own monas- 
tery. (Joan. Diac. Vita S. Greg. iii: 72) 
(F-DJ 


: ™ 

SABINIANUS (%, vir clarissimus. Gre- 
gory the Great, in a.p. 600, directed Fantinns, 
the defensor, to adjudicate in certain causes be- 
tween him and Decius, the bishop of Lilybaeum. 
Sabinianus. alleged that a composition had been 
made between the citizens and Theodorus, the 
late bishop, by which the church in return for 
a grant of certain property, undertook to enter- 
tain the strangers, who, according to custom, 
were chargeable to the citizens. Sabinianus 
claimed to be recouped the payments he had 
made as defensor during the bishop’s absence, 
on this account. (Epp. x. 28.) [F. D.] 


SABINIANUS (8), bishop of Rome, after 
Gregory the Great, who died 12 March, A.D. 
604. He was elected five months and more after 
the vacancy had occurred, probably on the 13th 
of September in the same year, and held the see 
for about a year and-a half only, dying 22 
February, a.D, 606 (Pagi, critic.). He was a 
native of Volaterra in Tuscany, and the son of 
one Bonus. When Gregory I. died, Rome was 
relieved for a time from the aggressions of the 
Lombards, a truce having through him been 
concluded with them; bnt, with other parts of 
Italy, it was suffering grievously from famine 
(Paulus, Diacon. 1. 4, c. 9). The deceased pope 
had relieved distress by liberal, and perhaps too 
indiscriminate, charity, doling out food daily, 
and corn without charge from the granaries of 
the see. After his death, the ungrateful popu- 
lace is said to have attributed the prevailing 
scarcity to his prodigality, and to have been on 
the point of expressing their feeling against him 
by burning his library, had not his friend, the dea- 
con Peter, interposed. [GREGORIUS (51).) Sabi- 
nianus is said by Sigebert (Chron. ad ann. 606), 
and by Onuphrius Panvinus to have encouraged 
the popular feeling against his predecessor, but 
to have himself run into the opposite extreme 
of penuriousness, “ withholding his hand from the 
poor.” Anastasius (Vit. Sabiniani) speaks of 
his having sold corn to the people, instead of 
giving it as Gregory had done. But the manu- 
Scripts vary as to the price at which_he sold it; 
so that it is uncertain whether it was for one, or 
thirteen, or thirty solidi per modius. Sigebert 
(#.) tells the story that he was thrice visited in 
vision by the deceased Gregory, who reproached 
him for his derogation of himself, and for his 
niggardliness, and that on a fourth occasion, 
with horrible imprecations, the saint struck him 
so hard on the head that his death ensued in 
consequence of the blow. His body after death, 
according to Anastasius, was buried in St. Peter's, 
but conveyed thither over the Milvian bridge, 
and thence outside the city. This may have 
been done in order to avoid attacks on the 
faneral procession by the hungry populace who 
had become incensed against him. Nothing more 
is told of the short career of this, unhappy pope, 
except that Onuphrius attributes to him the 
introduction of the custom of ringing bells at 
the canonical hours, and at the celebration of the 
Eucharist. : _ J. B—y.] 
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SABINUS (1), prefect of Egypt under the, 


emperor Decius, mentioned by Dionysius of 
Alexandria (Kuseb, H. H., vii. 11), His cruelties 
are described by Dionysius in vi. 41. [G. T. S.] 


SABINUS (2), bishop of Emerita (Merida), 
or Legio-Asturica (Leon-Astorga). ‘The ques- 
tion which see he was bishop of, is fully dis- 
cussed, and the authorities given, under FErLrx 
(99). He had succeeded Basruiprs and Felix 
MARTIALIS (2), libellatics in the Decian persecu- 
tion, who had been deposed, Basilides having 
spontaneously declared himself unworthy. Cy- 
prian enlarges on the regularity of the appoint- 
ment of Sabinus; the bishops of the province 
had met in the city for which he was to be 
consecrated, and had chosen him in the presence 
of the people. When Basinrpus repented of his 
resignation, and in order to get himself restored 
went to Rome, and won the support of pope 
Stephen by misrepresenting the facts, Sabinus 
and Felix were sent with letters by the churches 
over which they presided, to Carthage to Cyprian, 
who assembled a council in the autumn of A.D. 
254, which decided that Martinus and Basilides 
were canonically deposed and their successors 
canonically appointed. [Cyprranvs (1), Vol. I. 
747.) [F. D.] 


SABINUS (8), a bishop, who wrote to 
Silvanus of Cirta, entreating him to be recon- 
ciled to Nundinarius before the ensuing Easter, 
A.D. 305, so as to prevent scandal arising from 
apparent disagreement. He wrote also to Fortis, 
urging him to use his influence for the same pur- 
pose, but by all means to keep the matter secret. 
(Mon. Vet. Don. iy. p. 173, ed. Oberthiir; p. 169, 
ed. Dupin.) [Fortts. (2).] [H. W. P.] 


SABINUS (@) L. bishop of Seville, was 
present at the council of Elvira, c. 306, and sub- 
scribes the canons (Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Can. 
de la Igl. Espan. ii. 21, 27). He may have been 
the bishop who took up the body of St. Jusra 
(8), from the well into which it had been thrown, 
and buried it (Ado, in Migne, Patr. Lat. exxiii. 
304), but the readings vary between Gabinus 
and Sabinus (Zsp. Sag. x. 130). [F. D.] 


SABINUS (5), bishop and martyr at Assisi 
in the reign of Diocletian. [EXUPERANTIUS (8)]. 
(C. H.] 


SABINUS ©), bishop of Placentia, took 
part in the council of Aquileia, in a.p. 381, 
against the Arians Palladius and Secundianus, 
and’ in that of Milan, in A.D. 390, against 
Jovinian (Mansi, iii. 599, 664; Ambr., Act. Aq., 
Ep. 42 in Migne, Patr. Lat. xvi. 916, 1124). 
He was the intimate friend of St. Ambrose, six 
of whose letters are addressed to him (pp 
45-49, 58 in Patr. Lat. xvi. 1142, 1178). In 
one, he asks him to criticise the works he is 
sending with it; in another he informs him 
that Paulinus and his wife had sold their pro- 
perty and given it to the poor, and that he had 
retired to Nola. He is probably the same as 
the Sabinus, deacon of Milan (Mansi, iii. 460), 
‘the bearer, in A.D. 372, of the letter from pope 
Damasus and the council of Rome to the Hast, 
who brought back the letter of St. Basil to the 
bishops of Ilyricum, Italy and Gaul (Basil. Zpp. 
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89, 90 in Patr, Gr. xxxii. 171, 172). He is said 
to have been bishop forty-five years. He is com- 
memorated on Jan. 17th. (AA. SS. Jan. ii. 163; 
Tillemont, MZ. H. x. 106.), LF. D.]: 


SABINUS (7%), bishop of Constantia in 
Cyprus, He had been the provost of a monas- 
tery in that island and succeeded St. Epiphanius 
on his death in 403. There was another Sabinus 
in this see in 458. (Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 
1045, 1047; Labbe; Concil. iii. 801.)  [E. V.] 


SABINUS (8), bishop of Tucca in Numidia. 
He stated at the Carthaginian Conference in 
411 that he had been a Donatist presbyter of 
the same place, had brought all his people into 
catholic communion, and had. been appointed 
their bishop. (Carth. Coll. cogn. i. 130 in Hard. 
i, 1084; Morcelli, Afr. Chr. i. 334; Tillem. 

; [C. H.] 


SABINUS (9), friend of Sulpicius Severus, 
mentioned by Paulinus of Nola. (Paul. Zp. 13; 
Tillem. xiv. 89.) [C. H.] 


SABINUS (10), bishop of Heraclea in Thrace, 
and a leader of the party and sect of Macedonius. 
He was the author of a collection of the Acts of the 
councils of the church from the council of Nicea to 
his own time. This work was much used hy 
Socrates in compiling his Heelesiastical History. 
He speaks of it as being untrustworthy, because 
Sabinus was an unscrupulous partisan, and 
omitted, and even wilfully altered, facts and 
statements adverse to his views and interests 
(cf. Socr. Hist. Zecl. i. 8, ii, 15). In these 
passages Socrates shews how Sabinus tries to 
disparage those who met atthe council of Nicea, 
in the face of the evidence of Eusebius to the 
contrary, and makes no mention whatever of 
Macedonius, lest he should have to describe his 
evil deeds. Baronius speaks in strong language 
of Sabinus’s unscrupulous handling of history 
(cf, Baronius, ad ann, 325, xxxix., ad ann. 344, 
iii, ete.), calling him “homo mendacissimus,” 
and suggesting that Sozomen gives a garbled 
account of the election of Athanasius, “ex offi- 
cina Sabini.” Cave (Hist. Lit. i, 411) fixes the 
date at which he flourished as about A.D. 425. 

[G. W. D.] 


SABINUS (11) Il, bishop of Seville, was 
expelled from his see in A.D. 441, and Epr- 
PHANIUS (3) wrongfully consecrated in his place 
(Idatius, Chron.). He returned to his own church 
from Gaul in A.D. 461 after an absence of twenty 
years (Idatius, Chron. Parvum; Hsp. Sag. iv. 
426, ix. 137). [F. D.j 


SABINUS (12), ST., bishop of Canusium, 
was the chief of the legates sent by pope 
Agapetus to Justinian in A.D, 535, and in the 
next year attended the council of Constantinople 
under Mennas, on whose right hand he sat with 
the other legates, and subscribed the decrees 
(Mansi, viii. 877, 1141). He was a friend of St. 
Benedict, who prophesied to him the coming 
destruction of Rome. Gregory the Great relates 
how Totila made trial of his prophetic powers, 
and how his archdeacon tried to poison him, and 
was miraculously punished. He lived to a great 
age, and in his later years was totally blind 
(Dial. ti. 15, iii. 5, in Migne, Patr, Lat. Ixvi, 
162, Ixxvii, 225). There appears to have been 
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an earlier bishop of the same see and name, a con- 
temporary of pope Gelasius, who died in 4.D. 496. 
Sabinus is commemorated on February 9th (AA. 
SS. Feb. ii. 310). [F. D.J 


SABINUS (18), defensor of Sardinia, directed 
with JoANnESs (578) by Gregory the Great in 
A.D. 593 to cause JANUARIUS (25) and EprpHA- 
wius (44) to appear at Rome for trial. (Zpp. 
iii, 36.) LF. D.] 

SABINUS (14) (Savinus), sub-deacon, 
addressed and mentioned in letters of Gregory 
the Great from 591-603. The first charges him 
to place the nunnery of St. Euprepia in possession 
of the garden of the deceased priest, Felicianus, 
in Rome. — He separated from the church on the 
question of the Three Chapters, but his scruples 
were appeased by Gregory’s arguments. He 
afterwards was sent to Bruttium, where he 
inquired into the case of the priest Sisinnius, of 
Rhegium, who was charged with idolatry and 
sodomy, and also with refusing to repay to the 
children of the deceased priest, Victorianus, a 
loan he had borrowed. He had also to investi- 
gate the complaint of Stopaulus and Marcellus, 
the freedmen of Comitiolus, who alleged that 
their master’s daughter and _ representative, 
Maria, wife of the cleric Pardus, refused to pay 
the legacy of one-sixth of his property bequeathed 
to his freedman, and, to gain time, was raising 
questions as to the legality of their manumis- 
sion. Finally, Sabinus procured timber from 
the forests of Bruttii for repairs of the churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome. (pp. ii. 4, 
iii. 10, ix. 47, 60, x. 4, 5, xii. 21, 22, 23, 37, 
xiii. 24, 25.) [F. D.] 


SACCOPHORI, a subdivision of the Mani- 
chean sect, which cultivated the solitary life. 
They are denounced, under pain of capital punish- 
ment, in a law of Theodosius, dated a.p. 382, 
addressed to Florus, praetorian prefect of the 
East. This law is the first document which 
contains the word inquisition, as applied to offi- 
cial persecutors. (Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 5, 
leg. 9.) (G. T. S.J 


SACERDON, heretic in the list of Sophronius 
(Mansi, Concil. xi. 499), doubtless transcriber’s 
error for CeRDON. This interchange is also 
found in the text of Hippolytus (Ref. vii. (10). 

[G. S.] 


SACERDOS (1), a youthful presbyter of 
Caesarea, brother of Thecla, for whom, as 
for his sister, Gregory Nazianzen felt no com- 
mon regard, calling him his son, his young 
hope, the comfort of his old age, the sharer of 
his sufferings, who in his youth manifested the 
ripeness of old age (Greg. Naz. Epp. 93, 212). 
Having been appointed superior of the hospital 
for the poor, founded by Basil at Caesarea (Zp. 
233), one of the younger members of the com- 
munity, Eudocius (Eupocrus), who had formerly 
been his friend, jealous of his promotion, quar- 
relled with Sacerdos, and brought charges against 
him before Helladius, Basil’s successor in the 
episcopate, which led to his being removed from 
his office. (Zpp. 216, 217, 235.) Gregory 
wrote him several consolatory letters (Zpp. 218, 
214, 215), and at the same time rebuked Eu- 
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haviour with brotherly forbearance (pp. 235, 


236). He also pleaded his cause with Helladius, — 


calling on him not readily to believe charges 
against one who had endured such great trials 
for the truth; nor, even if he had given him 
cause of offence to deprive him of his office, but 
at least to continue him ain, some part of it; 
and as to the rest not to distress him and the 
older members of the community by any hasty 
innovations. Helladius’s reply, courteous in 
terms, but reiterating the charges against 
Sacerdos, caused Gregory great pain, he being 
unwilling to believe evil of his young friend, 
while grieved that ungrounded calumnies should 
cause alienation between those who had once 
been so closely united. (Zp. 217.) We are 
ignorant of the issue of the matter. Sacerdus, 
however, retained Gregory’s confidence, who 
sent letters by him to friends at Constantinople 
(Zpp. 91, 92), not long after which he was re- 
moved by death (Zp. 202). [E. V.} 


SACERDOS (2), ST., 28th bishop of Lyons, 
presided at the 5th Council of Orleans in 549, 
and may have been present at the 2nd of Paris in 
551 or 552. Shortly after the latter council he 
fell ill at Paris, and was visited by Childebert, 
in whose favour he stood high, and of whom he 
made the dying request, that his nephew 
Nicetius might succeed him in the episcopate. 
The king assented in the words, “ Fiat voluntas. 
Dei.” He ranks asa saint, his day being Sept. 12 
(Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. iv. 36; Boll. Acta 
SS. Sept. iv. 31 seqq. ; Gall. Christ. iv. 32). 

[S. A. B.] 


SACERDOS (8) (popularly Sarpos, SeRDOT, 
or Saproc), ST., 26th bishop of Limoges, be- 
tween Aggericus and Ausindus, according to his 
biographers, was born at a village called Calabre, 
now Calviac, between Cahors and Bordeaux, his 
father being Laban, a man of distinction in 
the latter city, and his mother, St. Mundana, 
the martyr. He is said to have been 
received from the font by Ecdicius, the son 
of the emperor Avitus, and brother-in-law of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, but upon very conjectural 
grounds (see Boll. Acta SS. Mai. ii. 12). Or- 
dained a deacon by St. Capuanus, bishop of 
Cahors, he became in time priest and monk in a 
monastery situated at his birth-place. As 
abbat he was reputed to have performed many 
miracles, and his fame spread so widely that 
he was chosen bishop of Limoges, upon the 
death of Aggericus. After an episcopate of 
about ten years, feeling the approach of death, 
he set out for his monastery, but died on the 
way. His body was carried thither, but in 
the time of Charles the Great was translated 
to the monastery of Sarlat, in the Dordogne. 
The church in which it lay was in the 14th 
century made a cathedral dedicated to Sacer- 
dos, himself (Boll. iid. p. 12,17). He is com- 
memorated at Limoges, May 5, and two towns 
derived their names from him, one in Aquitaine 
and the other in the diocese of Agen, Though 
a popular saint in his district, there is very little 
trustworthy information concerning him, and 
even his approximate date has been the subject 
of controversy, some placing him in the 5th and 
6th centuries (Boll. ibid. p. 13), others as late as 


docius for his unkindness to one who still desired | the 7th and 8th (Gallia Christiana, ii. 505). The 
to be his friend, and who had spoken of his be- | authorities for his life are very late, consisting of 
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_ abiography by Hugo Floriacensis in the 11th 
century, and another by Bernardus Guidonis in 
the 14th. The former may be found in Boll. 


ibid. 14-22, and Migne, Patr. Lat. clxiii. 975 | 


seqq. The latter was published by Labbé, Nova 
Bibl. ii. 661-5. Neither is of much value, and 
the catalogues of the bishops of Limoges are con- 
fused and of little assistance. (S. A. BJ 


SACLAS. For this name in the Ophite 
system see Heppomas, Vol. II. p. 850. From 
the Ophites the name was borrowed by the Mani- 
cheans. According to Theodoret (Haer. Fab. iv. 9) 
Saclas was accounted by the Manicheans the 
prince of matter, and to him was ascribed the 
creation of man. The Manichean myth about 
Saclas is related somewhat more fully by Au- 
gustine (Haer, 46). (G. 8.] 


SADOSH (Sapost, Saporu, SAapust, 
Scnaposr, Scraaposr), tenth catholicus of 
Seleucia on the Tigris, succeeded his uncle, 
Simeon Barsaboé, and in the following year, 
probably A.D. 342, suffered martyrdom at 
Seleucia with 128 companions. His feast is 
Feb. 20. (Assem. B. 0. i. 188, iii. 399, 613; 
Greg. Barheb. Chron. ii. 38; Le Quien, O. C. ii. 
1108.) [Je Ga] 


_SADWEN (4), abbat of the abbey of St. 
Docunni, in South Wales (Lib. Land. by Rees, 
888-459). As witness to Gwidnerth’s grant of 
Llangadwaladr [GwAEDNERTH] to God and St. 
Cadoe, he is “Saturn princeps altaris Docgwinni.” 
(Rees, Cambr. Brit. SS. 93, 391.) [J. G.] 


SADWEN (2), (Sapyrnrn, SATURNINDS), 
surnamed FaRcHOG, Welsh saint of the 6th 
century, He was son of Bicanys of Armorica, 
was married to St. Canna [CANNA], and related 
to many of the Welsh saints. Sadwen was born in 
Armorica, accompanied St. Cadfan to Britain in 
his old age, and founded churches in Anglesey 
and Wales. His feast is Nov. 29. (Myv. Arch. 
li. 52; Rees, Welsh SS. 123, 213, 222.) [J. G.] 


SAETHRYTH, queen, attesting a charter 
of Ethelbald king of Mercia in 734. (Kemble, 
C. D. 78.) [C. H.} 


SAEWARD, king of the East Saxons. See 
SEXRAED. Saeward was the father of Sigebert 

_ the Little, and also of Sebbi, who succeeded 
_Sigebert the Good. [8.] 


SAFFARACUS, 18th bishop of Paris, 
present at the 5th council of Orleans in 549, and 
soon afterwards was deposed for some crime at 
the second council of Paris, the date of which 
is variously given in 551, 552, and 555 (Greg. 
Tur. Hist. Franc. iv. 36; Mansi, ix. 739; Gall. 
Christ. vii. 17). {S. A. B.J 
SAFFARIUS, 10th bishop of Perigueux, 
was present at the synod of Poitiers, A.D. 590. 
(Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. ix. c. 41; Labbe, Cone. 
y. 1596; Gall. Chr. ii. 1454.) {J. GJ 


SAFRIDA, mother of Sr. FripEswiDA. 


SAGARIS, Oct. 6, bishop and martyr at 
- Laodicea, mentioned by Polycrates in his letter 
” to Victor of Rome (Euseb. 77. 2. y. 24). Melito, 
"in his work on the Passover, mentions his mar- 
' tyrdom under Servilius (?) or Sergius Paulus, 
_ proconsul of Asia (Euseb. H. ZH. iv. 26)., As 
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pointed out in t. iii. p. 895, this probably fixes: 
his martyrdom between a.D. 164 and a.p. 166. 
(Mztiro. ] {G. S.J 


SAGITTARIUS, 7th bishop of Gap, was a 
brother of Salonius, 10th bishop of Embrun. 
The two were notorious for their crimes in the 
time of Gregory of Tours, whose account is in- 
structive as a picture of one aspect of the 
church of the 6th century. They were educated 
by St. Nicetius of Lyons, and ordained to the 
diaconate. Made bishops, the one of Gap and the 
other of Embrun, they threw off the mask and 
gave themselves up to usurpations, murders, 
adulteries, and other excesses. At the head of a ~ 
troop of armed retainers they fell upon Victor, 
bishop of Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, while’ 
celebrating his birthday, slew his servants, 
maltreated himself, and carried off his plate. 
King Guntram summoned the fourth, or, as it is 
generally called, the second council of Lyons in 
566, to sit in judgment onthe two. The bishops. 
presided over by St. Nicetius, sentenced them to 
deprivation, but they induced the king to allow 
them to appeal to the pope, probably the first 
instance of the kind in France. At Rome they 
succeeded in persuading Paul that the sentence 
was unjust, and he sent them back with letters 
to the king, commanding their reinstalment. 
Their conduct now became more outrageous 
than before. When Mummolus engaged the 
Lombard invaders near Embrun (circ. A.D. 572) 
the two brothers fought in his ranks in full 
armour, and slew many of the foe. At length 
the clamours of their own flocks, whom they 
savagely beat and oppressed, induced Guntram 
to summon them to his palace. Because they 
were not straightway admitted to the presence, 
Sagittarius fell into a passion, and vilified the 
king and his race. Guntram’s anger led him 
to forfeit their property and immure them in 
separate monasteries, but with his customary 
weakness he soon had superstitious scruples 
and let them out again. At first they made 
a show of repentance and a new life, but 
soon relapsed into shameless and continued 
debauchery. But in 579 the council of Cha- 
lon-sur-Saéne once more at Guntram’s bid- 
ding heard the charges against them, which 
now included that of treason, They were 
again deprived of their. office and imprisoned in a 
monastery, but escaped and wandered from place 
to place. Sagittarius afterwards joined the 
pretender Gundovald, who landed at Marseilles 
in 582, and was promised by him the bishopric 
of Toulouse, When the cause became desperate, 
he prepared to save himself by betraying his 
leader, but it was then too late, and after 
witnessing the death of Mummolus he was 
himself slain while attempting to escape (Greg. 
Tur. Hist. Franc. iv. 43, v. 21, 28; vii. 28, 34, 
38, 39; Aimoinus, Hist. Franc. iii. 28; Gall. 
Christ. i. 454-5). (S. A. B.J 


SAHADUNAS, second bishop of Mahuza, a 
city of the Garmaei, abjured Nestorianism while 
he retained his see, and was bitterly opposed by 
Jesujabus, bishop of Adiabene, both personally 
and in a series of letters giyen by Assemani 
(Bibl. Or, iii. 116 sq.). Sahadunas is included 
among the Syriac Nestorian writers (ib. iii. 453) ; 
he flourished about the beginning of the 7th cen- 
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tury, and is said to have been sent on an embassy 
from Siroas king of Persia to Heraclius the Greek 
emperor. (Le Quien, 0. C. ii. 1320.) (J. G.] 


SAHAG.  [Isaacvs (7).] 


SALABERGA, Sep. 22, widow and abbess. 
She was born in Northern Gaul about A.D. 665. 
After her husband’s death, to whom she had 
been married by order of king Dagobert, she built 
a monastery for perpetual praise. Her fame was 
celebrated in the middle ages. Her story is told 
at great length by the Bollandists. (AA. SS. 
Sep. vi. 516-530.) [G. T. S.J 


SALAMANES (1), (Zadaudvns). [PH¥sco.] 


SALAMANES (2), a solitary of Capersana, a 
village on the right bank of the Euphrates, who 
shut himself up in a cell on the opposite bank, 
having neither door nor window. Once a year 
he dug himself out and provided himself with 
food for the next twelve months and returned to 
his cell, having exchanged a word with no one. 
The bishop of the diocese being desirous to con- 
fer the gift of orders on so distinguished an 
ascetic, had the wall of the cell broken down, 
and laid his hands upon him, Salamanes mani- 
festing neither consent nor dissent. With equal 
passiveness he allowed himself to be transferred 
to a cell on the opposite side of the river by 
the inhabitants of the village, and to be taken 
beck again by his former neighbours. (Theod. 
Hist. Relig. ¢. xix.) [E. V.] 


SALAPHTHA, of Gaza. [Porrnyrius(6).] 


SALATIBEL, one of the martyrs of Raythu 
with PauLus (96). [C. H.] 


SALERIUS, notary and chartularius of the 
Roman church, is mentioned three times in con- 
nection with Sicilian business by Gregory the 
Great. (Zipp. ix. 55, xi. 49, xiii. 34.) (F. D.] 


SALGAMIUS, one of the four deacons con- 
demned by Primian. [Maximranus (2.) Pri- 
MIANUS. | [ee We Psy 


SALIBA-ZACHA (1), 39th catholicus of Se- 
‘leucia on the Tigris, succeeded Ananjesus A.D. 
714. He was a native of Carchan near Tirhana, 
and seems first to have been the 3rd Nestorian 
bishop of Anbara (Le Quien, O. C. ii. 1124, 
1172), then 7th bishop of Hazza and Arbela 
(ib. ii. 1231). He died at Seleucia a.p. 728. 
(Assem, B. O. iii. 616; Greg. Barheb. Chron. iii. 
150.) [J. GJ 


SALIBA-ZACHA (2), 3rd Nestorian bishop 
of Tirhana in Assyria, A.D. 767 ; he is best known 
in connexion with the licence given to the Nes- 
torians to build a church at Tagrit. (Greg. 
Barheb, Chron. iii. 156; Assem. B. O. ii, 112; 
Le Quien, O, C. ii. 1169.) LJ. G] 


SALLUSTIUS (4), pretorian prefect under 
Julian, whose persecuting orders he was obliged 
to execute, much against his will, although he 
was a pagan. The case of Theodorus, who 
exhibited remarkable constancy under torture, 
at length led Sallustius to remonstrate with the 
emperor, to whom he pointed out how such 
proceedings discredited their party and con- 
ferred honour on the Christians. (Rufinus, 
H, E. lib. x.; Theod. H. Z, iii. 7 al. 11; Soc. 
iii, 19; Soz. v. 20.) {C. H.] 
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SALLUSTIUS (2), praefect of Rome, A.D. — 
386 (Cod. Theod. xiv. i. ii. 3, xviii.), perhaps — 
the Sallust addressed in three letters of Sym- 
MACHUS (vy. 55-57) and mentioned in three — 
others (iii. 30, 31, vi. 35). It was to him that 
Valentinian wrote, thanking him for the in- 
formation he had given about the site of the 
basilica of St. Paul, and directing him, with the 
approval of the senate and people, to divert the 
road to Ostia, so as to enlarge the site, and to 
have plans prepared for the extension of the 
basilica. (Baronius, v. 607.) [F. D.] 


SALLUSTIUS (8), a presbyter of Constanti- 
nople, attached to the party of Chrysostom, 
who with Theophilus, his brother-presbyter, 
caused great dissatisfaction to their exiled 
bishop by withdrawing, the one through 
indolence and the other through cowardice, 
from the public assemblies of their brethren, 
neither uniting with them regularly in worship, 
nor instructing them, as behoved them, by 
preaching. Sallustius had only preached five 
times between Chrysostom’s expulsion in June 
and November, and Theophilus not once. Chry- 
sostom on receiving the painful intelligence 
wrote first to a friend, Theodore by name, who 
had great influence over Sallustius, reproaching 
him for not having written to inform him of 
their neglect of their ministerial duties, nor en- 
deavour himself to correct it, and stating that he 
had written to Theophilus sharply rebuking him, 
but knowing Theodore’s affection for Sallustius 
he preferred leaving him in his hands, begging 
him to stir up his friend and not allow him to 
go to sleep at his post (Chrys. Zp. 210). Neither 
this letter nor that to Theophilus (Zp, 212) 
having apparently had the desired effect, Chry- 
sostom wrote to Sallustius himself, telling him 
with what grief he had heard the account of his- 
own and his companion’s base neglect of their 
duty as presbyters, which had made his banish- 
ment more desolate. If the charge was false, 
he begs that Sallustius will lose no time in con- 
tradicting it, and thus relieve him of his grief, 
But should it be true he entreats them to rouse 
one another from their torpor, lest they should 
bring down the judgment of God on their heads, 
if when their brethren are being persecuted, 
banished, and driyen from their homes, they do 
not even contribute their presence and instruc- 
tion to the tempest-tossed church (Zp, 203), 
We may hope that these severe remonstrances 
had their due effect, for both Sallustius and 
Theophilus were among those who were driven 
from Constantinople in the persecution ot 
Alticus, the former being banished to Crete, and 
the latter to Paphlagonia (Pallad. p. 196). The 
Sallustius of Zp, 219, on whom Chrysostom — 
lavishes many laudatory epithets, who as a 
yeauuarnpdpos was able to convey letters to 
him from Constantinople, was probably a differ- 
ent person, {E. V.] 


SALLUSTIUS @), governor of the Euphra- 
tensian province, to whom Theodoret wrote a 
complimentary letter on his receiving the ap- 
pointment for a second time, praising the 
integrity of his former administration which 
had caused the people of the province to hail 
his return with delight, and apologizing for 
having been compelled by the approach of 
Easter to leave Hierapolis without offering him 
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his congratulations in person. At his request 
he sent him a deacon who was skilled in 
hydraulics. (Theod. Zp. 37.) [E. V.] 


SALLUSTIUS (5), patriarch of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 486-494 (Clinton, / &., Theophan. Chron. 
p- 124). He succeeded Martyrius in a.p, 486. 
Cyrillus Scythopolitanus frequently mentions Sal- 
lustius in his lite of St. Sabas in terms of eulogy. 
As a bishop he exhibited wisdom and freedom 
from partiality, with perfect incorruptibility, 
_ mever accepting evidence without thoroughly 
sifting it. St, Sabas was ordained presbyter by 
Sallustius, who also appointed him abbat of his 
Laura, to the mortification of some of the 
brethren, who scorned Sabas on account of his 
holy simplicity and rustic manners. He also 
consecrated the church of the Laura known as 
Theoctista, A.D. 491 (Vit. S. Sab. c. 19). Two 
or three years afterwards, on his deathbed, 
_ Sallustius also appointed Sabas superior of all 
the solitaries of his diocese (at the same time that 
he made Theodosius superior of the coenobites), 
with the view of checking the worldly and 
avaricious spirit which was beginning to invade 
the monasteries of Palestine, and to stay the 
spreading schismatical tendency. In spite of 
Cyril’s eulogium Sallustius’s orthodoxy admits of 
doubt. Eutychius says candidly that he was a 
Jacobite, ic. an Eutychian (Eutych. ii. 108). It 
is certain that he signed the Henoticon, and 
communicated with Athanasius, the successor of 
Peter Mongus (Liberat. Breviar. c. 18; Labbe, v. 
_ 271), but more in the interests of peace, and to 
avoid schism, than from decided sympathy with 
his heretical views. He died July 23, a.p. 494, 
and was succeeded by Elias (Vit. S. Sab. c. 31; 
~ Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 174; Baron. Annal. vi. 
pp. 428, 468; Cyr. Scythop. Vit. S. Sab. passim ; 
Tillemont, Mém. Eccl. xvi. 377). LE. V.]} 


SALLUSTIUS (6), bishop of Seville, ad- 
dressed and granted vicariate jurisdiction by 
pope Hormispas, q.v. [Vol. III. 161.] [F. D.J 


SALOME. The New Testament notices of 
Salome will be found collected in the article on 
her name in the Dictionary of the Bible. With 
‘regard to the use of her name in apocryphal 
“writings may be added here that in the prot- 
_ evyangelium, or Gospel of St. James, she is made 
to attest the perpetual virginity of our Lord’s 
mother, her incredulous refusal to believe the 
report of the midwife who attended at His 
‘birth being punished by miracle until on her 
_Yepentance she obtains healing by touching the 
child. She appears as an interlocutor in some 
fragments of the ‘Gospel according to the 
_ Egyptians,” preserved by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. iii. 13). See GospELs APOCRYPHAL, 
Vol. I. p. 713. She appears as a speaker in 

| Pistis Sophia, p. 102, and her name was so used 
_ by other heretical sects as to become known to 
Celsus (Orig. adv. Cels. v. 62, see HARPOCRATIANT), 
eee to Epiphanius Salome was one of two 
daughters of Joseph by a former marriage. The 
other he calls Mary (aer. Ixxviii, 6), but Anna 
Caheor. 62). (G. 8.] 


_ SALOMON (4), (Soromoy), solitary near 
gare in Egypt, visited by Palladius, who 
Much extols him and speaks of his grace of 
He had then passed 


patience in particular. 
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fifty years in a cavern, and had learnt the 
whole Bible. Heraclides also visited him. 
(Pallad. Laus. Hist. 96; Heracl. Paradis. 45; 
Tillem. xi. 519.) {C. H.] 


SALOMON (2) (Satmon), abbat of the 
monastery at Marseilles over which Cassian 
had once presided (Gall. Chr. i.); addressed in 
a metrical epistle, c. 450, by the poet Victor 
(Pat. Lat. lxi. 935; Ceill, viii. 420, 421, x. 443). 
[Vicror (89).] [C. H.} 


SALONIUS (4), bishop of Genoa, according 
to some, of Vienne, according to others, about 
the middle of the 5th century. He was the son 
of Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, and the pupil of 
Salvianus, under whom he was educated at Lerins. 
Salvianus dedicated to him his two works, De 
Avaritia and De Providentia. He is supposed to 
haye died before A.D. 475, because in the acts of 
the Council of Arles, held in that year, a certain 
Theophlastus is described as bishop of Genoa. He 
wrote a work variously styled Expositio Mystica 
in Parabolas Salomonis et Lcclesiasten, or In 
Parabolas Salomonis Dialogi t%., or In Parabolas et 
Ecclesiasten Salomonis Dialogi, in the form of a 
conversation between himself and his brother 
Veranus. This exposition was adopted almost 
verbally by Honorius of Autun, in the 12th 
century, and published under his name at 
Cologne, in 1554, Cornelius & Lapide, in his 
Comment. in Eccles. p. 6, pointed out this fact. 
We have also a letter written by him to pope Leo 
the Great, thanking him for a copy of his epistle to 
Flavianus, of Constantinople, and requesting him 
to annotate a copy he had made of it. (Migne’s 
Pat. Lat. tt. liti. 967 ; liv. 887; Ceill. xiv. 300); 
(EvcHERIUs (1) t. ii. p. 255.] [G. T. S.] 


SALONIUS (2), 10th bishop of Embrun, 
was a brother of Sagittarius, 7th bishop of Gap. 
The two were notorious for their crimes. 
Salonius’s history is the same as that of his 
brother until their escape from the monastery 
in which they were imprisoned after the 
sentence of deprivation passed on them by the 
council of Chalon-sur-Saéne in 579. Salonius 
then disappears from history, and his end is un- 
known [Sacirrarius]; (Greg. Tur. Hist. France, 
iv. 43; vy. 21, 28; vii. 28; Gall. Christ. iii. 
1061-2), [S. A. B.] 


SALVIANUS (1), bishop of Gazaufala (Har- 
tel; v.1. cazauphala, gazauphalia. The true form 
is in inscr. 4800, Mommsen, vol. viii., gadiaufala. 
Procop. Ta¢opvAa, ap. Momms.) in Numidia 
Procons. He is called “‘martyr ” in later MSS. 
Has seventy-sixth suffrage in Cone. Carth. sub 
Cyp. vii. [E. W. B.] 


SALVIANUS (2).a bishop of Spain in the last 
half of the 4th century. He and another Spa- 
nish bishop Instantius were the first followers 
of PRiscrnL1an. At the synod of Caesar Augusta 
(Saragossa) in 381, attended by the bishops of 
Spain and Aquitaine, where the Priscillianist 
doctrines were first condemned, sentence of ex- 
communication in their absence was passed 
against Salvianus and the other leaders of the 
sect. After the rescript of the emperor Gratian 
banishing heretics, Salvianus accompanied Pris- 
cillian and Instantius from Spain to. Italy. The 
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journey was undertaken with the view of clear- 
ing themselves and their party at the papal 
court. At Rome pope Damasus refused them 
audience. During their stay in the city Sal- 
vianus died (Sulp. Sev. ii. 46-48). [M. B. C.] 


SALVIANUS (38), priest of Marseilles, and 
a writer whose works illustrate most vividly the 
state of Gaul in cent. v. The oneexternal authority 
for the events of his life is Gennadius, de Scriptor. 
Eccles. cap. 67, where we find a list of his 
writings, All the rest almost of our information 
is gained from his own works. He was born 
about the closing years of the 4th century. He 
must have been a priest eminent for piety from 
the year 429 at least, when St. Hilary of Arles, 
in a sermon on St. Honoratus, describes him as 
“the most blessed man Salvianus, the presbyter.” 
We conclude from his own expressions (De Gub. 
Dei, vi. 72) that he was born in Gaul, probably 
at Tréves, the manners and customs of which 
place he knew intimately and reproves sharply. 
He resided at Cologne, at least some of his 
relations did, as the first epistle of his which 
now remains to us is one addressed to a commu- 
nity of monks soliciting admission for a young 
man, son of a widow, his own relation, who had 
been captured at Cologne. His people occupied 
a respectable position in that city. His words 
about the youth are, “Quondam inter suos non 
parvi nominis, familia non obscurus, domo non 
despicabilis et de quo aliquid fortasse amplius 
dicerem, nisi propinquus meus esset. Hoc enim 
fit ut minus dicam, ne de me ipso dicere videar 
de illo plura dicendo.” When a young man he 
married Palladia, daughter of Hypatius and 
Quieta, by whom he had one daughter, Aus- 
piciola, After her birth Salvianus and his wife 
agreed to adopt the monastic life, which greatly 
incensed Hypatius who was originally a Pagan. 
He had embraced Christianity, but could not 
understand the ascetic tendency which was then 
seizing all ranks. He retired therefore to a 
distant region, and refused to hold any com- 
munication with Salvianus and his wife for 
seven years. We possess in Zpist. iv. a very 
earnest appeal made by Salvianus and his wife, 
together with their daughter Auspiciola, plead- 
ing for the renewal of the love and friendship of 
Hypatius. We are not told what success at- 
tended their appeal, but from this time all 
disappear from history save Salvianus him- 
self, who still survived in extreme old age 
when Gennadius wrote. He was then held in 
the highest honour, being expressly termed, 
“Episcoporum Magister,” and regarded -as the 
very type of a monk and a scholar. His 
title “Master of bishops” appears justified 
by the style of Zpist. ii. and viii. addressed to 
Eucherius, whom he sharply reproves for want 
of courtesy to himself, of Zpist. iii. addressed 
to Agrycius, and of: Zpist. ix. to Salonius, 
which are marked by the tone of one who was 
regarded by all as their literary and spiritual 
director. Gennadius tells us (/. ¢.) that he had 
read the following works composed by Salyianus, 
three books On Virginity addressed to Marcellus, 
a presbyter ; four books against Avarice; five 
bocks de Praesent Judicio, now commonly’ called 
De Gubernatione Dei, addressed to Salonius. the 
bishop ; an exposition of the close of Ecclesiastes 
or Ecclegiasticus, addressed to Claudianus bishop 
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of Vienne; a book of Epistles; a poem on the 
first chapter of Genesis; and numerous homilies. 
Of these various writings there now exist only 
the following: De Gubernatione Dei, in eight 
books, not in five as Gennadius says; nine Epis- 
tles and the work in four bgoks, variously called 
Timotheus, Ad Ecclesiam, oy Adversus Avaritiam. 
All the other works have perished, unless as 
Peter Allix thinks, his poem on Genesis is 
identical with that on Genesis i, found among 
the metrical fragments of Tertullian. The 
writings of Salyianus are important from a social, 
political and ecclesiastical point of view. In the 
De Gubernat. Dei, lib. iv.—viii., he gives a lively 
picture of the social changes which were going 
on within the empire owing to the iniquitous 
fiscal system in vogue. Thus lib. v. capp. 4-9 
show clearly the cause of brigandage, the origin 
of the serf system, and the evils of vast estates. 
He gives significant hints as to the social and 
commercial state of the country. Thus in iv. 
14, he refers to the crowds of Syrian merchants 
who inhabited all their cities, a fact which the 
discovery of Syrian, Assyrian, and other Oriental 
inscriptions in France has amply confirmed. 
Cf. Le Blant’s Zns, Chrét. de la Gaule, Diss. nos. 
225, 557, and 613. He helps us again to under- 
stand the interruption of intercourse between 
Roman and English Christianity, which took 
place to a great extent in 5th and 6th centuries. 
The empire was gradually surrounded by a ring 
fence of hostile states, all barbarous, and several 
of them heretical, which served as a retreat — 
from the power, and a barrier to the religion of 
Rome. At any rate for a century and a half the 
new kingdoms of the Franks and Burgundians 
afforded ample employment for her missionary 
zeal without troubling herself with the regions 
beyond. The treatise against Avarice is simply 
an extravagant laudation of the ascetic life and 
the practice of almsgiving, which he pushes so 
far in the first book as seriously to discuss 
whether a man should leave any property at all 
tohis sons. Ceillier (x. 359) devotes a lengthened 
notice to Salvianus, with a full analysis of his 
writings and their bibliography down to the 
publication of Migne’s Patrol. Lat. 

The latest modern edition of his works has 
been published in the Corpus Ecclesiast. Scriptorum 
of the Vienna Academy, t. viii. Vindob. 1883, 
edited by Fr. Pauly, for which the best Mss. 
have been collated. He has elaborately set forth 
his views on the formation of Salvian’s text in 
the Sitzungsber. der phil.-hist. Classe der Kaiserl. 
Akad. in Wien, xcyiii. Hft, i.p.3 f. (G. 1.8.) . 


SALVINA (Srtvina), daughter of the © 
Moorish chief Gildo, count of Africa, and wife 
of Nebridius, nephew on the mother’s side of 
Flacilla, the first wife of the emperor Theodosius 
the Great, The Christian virtues which, ac- 
cording to Jerome and Chrysostom, distinguished 
the ladies of Gildo’s family, were in strong con- 
trast with brutal and savage vices which rendered 
his name detestable. His wife is designated 
as “a holy woman” by Jerome, from whom 
we also learn that Cyria, Gildo’s sister, had 
devoted herself to a life of perpetual virginity 
(Hieron, Zp.9), While still a girl, Salvina was 
transferred by Theodosius to his own court, as 
a pledge of the loyalty of her father and of the 
province of Africa of which he was governor. 
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She was brought up with the young members of 
the imperial family, and was married some years 
before her father’s miserable death, somewhere 
about A.D. 390, to the young Nebridius, the son 
_ of the empress’s sister, who had been educated 
with his cousins, the future emperors, Arcadius 
and Honorius, Her union was of short dura- 
tion, Nebridius dying soon after A.D, 390. He 
left her with two children, a son, named after 
his father Nebridius, and a daughter (Hieron, 
ibid.). Salvina devoted her widowhood to God’s 
_ service, and, as her husband had been, became 
the patroness and protectress of Oriental churches 
__and ecclesiastics at the court of Arcadius. Her 
_ fame haying spread to Palestine, Jerome, though 
a stranger to her personally, addressed to her a 
- letter—the arrogant tone of which might (we 
may well think) have offended, if the coarseness 
had not shocked her—calling upon her to main- 
_ tain her state of widowhood unimpaired, and 
_ that she might the better avoid the temptations 
_ to break her vow, exhorting her, though living 
in a palace—“ aula regalis ”—to adopt a rule of 
strict abstinence; foregoing meat and wine and 
baths, and devoting her time to prayer and the 
reading of the Scriptures and holy books. The 
education of her son and daughter should be her 
- first care, together with the management of her 
_ large and opulent household, At the time 
_ Jerome wrote—which he did chiefly through 
the importunity of “his son Avitus”” — the 
~ young widow and her children formed one house- 
hold with her mother, Gildo’s widow (his death 
- had taken place A.D, 398) and her paternal aunt 
at Constantinople (Hieron. Zp. 9; De servands 
virginitate, Ep. 11 ad Geront, ad fin.), Sal- 
vina’s ardent piety speedily attached her to 
Chrysostom, She became one of his deaconesses, 
equalling in her devotion Olympias and Pen- 
tadia, and bound to him by the strongest of ties. 
She remained with him to the last, and, together 
- with the above-named and Procula, took a final 
farewell of him in the baptistery of the cathe- 
dral, the night of his final expulsion. (Pallad. p, 
90.) [E. V.] 


SALVIONUS (Gausionus), a layman to 
whom Chrysostom wrote stating that he had 
heard of his fervent affection for him from many 
who had come to Cucusus, and though he felt no 
doubt of it, he begged that he would prove it by 
the frequency of his letters. (Chrys. Hp. 209.) 

(E. V.] 


SALVIUS (1), martyr at Carthage in the 
fourth century, and commemorated in the 
Calendar of Carthage. (Vid. D.C. A. and 
Tillem. v. 555.) [C. H.] 


SALVIUS (2), Donatist bishop of Ausapha, 

- or Ausafa, a place of unknown site, present at 
the council of Cabarsassum, A.D, 393, and con- 
demned at that of Bagai, a.p. 394. (Aug. Zn. Ps. 
36. 20; c. Crese. iii. 59, iv. 53; ¢. Gaud. ii. 7.) 
[Maximzanus (2).] (LH. W. P.] 


SALVIUS (8), Donatist bishop of Membresa, 
Membrissa, or Membressa (Medjez el Bab), a 
town mentioned by Procopius as distant 350 
stadia from Carthage, near the river Bagradas 
(Procop. Vand. ii: 15); placed between Musti 
and Sicilibba, 45 miles from Carthage, by 
a Antoninus, Jtin. 45. 3.  Salvius was one of 
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the twelve ordainers of Maximianus. [Maxr- 
MIANUS (2).] He was not present at the 
council of Cabarsassum; and another bishop, 
Miggin, signed its resolutions in his stead. For 
this he was condemned by the council of Bagai 
(Aug. En. Ps. 36. 20; ¢. Cresc. iii. 59, iv. 5; 
c. Gaud. ii, 7), He is mentioned as one of those 
who practised re-baptism (Aug. Parm. iii. 22). 
Refusing to return to the party of Primian, he 
was displaced, and Restitutus appointed in his 
stead; but when he attempted to take possession 
of the house and land belonging to the see, 
Salvius resisted him, believing that his opponents 
could not take advantage of the laws against 
heretics without implicating themselves in its 
operation (Aug, ¢. Cresc. iv. 57, 58, 60, 82; Ep. 
108.14; Zn. Ps. 57. 18; Cod. Theodos. xvi. 5, 
22, 25, 26). The action appears to have been 
brought during the proconsulate of Herodes, A.D. 
394, but not to have been decided until that of 
Seranus, A.D. 398. [Hrroprs (2); Rusrrrurus 
(3); SpRranus.] When the judgment was 
published, the people of Membresa, by whom 
Salvius, now an old man, was greatly beloved, 
appear to have supported him in opposition to 
the edict, but the people of Abitina, a neigh- 
bouring town, took upon themselves, without 
any official sanction, to execute it, and having 
attacked Salyius maltreated him cruelly and 
ignominiously. They dragged him in a mock 
triumphal procession, with dead dogs tied to 
his neck, and compelled him in this condition to 
join in their disgusting antics, an act of brutal 
mockery, the truth of which Augustine said 
could not be denied, and which, comparing it to 
that of Mezentius (Virg. Aen. viii. 485), he said 
was as bad as death by burning, and ought to 
justify the Maximianists in regarding him as a 
martyr (Aug, Parm. iii. 29; c. Cresc. iv. 59, 60). 
Whether this attack caused the death of Salvius 
we know not, nor do we hear of him again in 
subsequent history, but his case is often quoted 
by Augustine when he retorts on the Donatists 
their charge against the Catholics of persecution. 


[H. W. P.] 
SALVIUS (4) (Sitvius), ST., 5th. bishop 


of Martigny (Octodurus), whence the see was 
transferred to Sion, flourished in the middle of 
the fifth century. There are indications that he 
was an author of some note. St. Eucherius of 
Lyons addressed to him his history of St. 
Maurice and his companions, the supposed 
martyrs of Agaunum, situated in Salvius’ 
diocese (Migne, Pat. Lat. 1. 827). In return 
Salvius dedicated his Laterculus to Eucherius in 
terms which imply that he had written other 
works (Boll. Acta SS. Jan. i. Pracfat. p. 44). 
The author of the life of St. Hilary of Arles 
speaks of a Silvius, who may well be identical 
with this bishop, as among the learned doctors of 
the time who had made themselves celebrated 
in Gaul by their writings (Vita S. Hilarii, cap. 
xi, Patr. Lat. 1. 1232). But nothing of his 
works has survived beyond the above mentioned 
Laterculus, which however is of considerable 
interest. It is asort of calendar, sacred and profane. 
According to the preface it is not an original 
work, but founded on and elucidating that of 
others, and was undertaken in the year 448. 
The same preface promises an enumeration of 
the names given to the month by different 
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for the history of his relics, and two churches 
dedicated to him, one being at Nevers (Sept. iii. 
574). (S.A. BJ 


SALVIUS (6), ninth bishop of Amiens, suc- 
ceeded Honoratus c. A.D. 588 [Honorarcs 
(17)], and died a.p. 612. Aife, not written by 
a contemporary, but probably embodying an 
old tradition in the eighth century, is given by 
the Boll. (Acta SS. Jan. i. 703-6). He was 
consecrated at the suggestion of Theudericus 
(Thierry IIL), king of the Franks, and long after 
his martyrdom, c. 4.D. 612, his remains were 
found by Charlemagne. His feast is 11 Jan. 
(Hist. Litt. de la France, iv. 50,195; Vincent 
Belv. Spec. Hist. xvii. 90; Gall. Christ. ii. 982.) 

[J. G.] 


SALVIUS (7 IL, 8th in the list of the 
bishops of Valence. In St. Quen’s Life of St. 
Eligius, mention is made of a Salvius, doctissi- 
mus episcopus, who at a council of bishops held 
at Orleans (circ. ap. 638) overthrew in con- 
troversy a certain heretic from beyond seas, who 
had done much harm to the faith (Audoenus, 
Vita 8. Eligii, i. 35, Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxxvii. 
507). Conjecture has assigned this Salvius to 
Valence (Gall. Christ. xvi. 294). [S. A. B.] 


SALVIUS (8) IL, 18th in the list of the 
bishops of Valence, a contemporary of Charles 
the Great. Mention is made in the Chronicon 
Elnonense and by Sigebert of a bishop Salvius 
who came from Aquitaine to Valenciennes, a 
royal fiscus, and there was martyred. But it is 
pure conjecture to assign him to this see. (Gail. 
Christ. xvi. 296.) (S. A. B.] 


SAMAEL (Samanna). The chief of the 
seven demons in the Ophite system, was the 
Serpent, having the two names Michael and 
Samael (ren. i. 30, p. 111). The latter name in 
Theodoret’s report (Haer. Fab. i. 14) takes the 
form Samanna. The name Michael is attested 
also by Origen (Adv. Cels. vi. 30). [G. S.] 


nations, the princes and tyrants who had reigned, 
the Provinces of the Roman Empire, the known 
quadrupeds, birds and fishes, directions for find- 
ing the new moon and Easter day, and other 
information. But the work itself falls short of 
this somewhat, which has induced the belief 
that we have only a part of it. The preface 
and a part of the calendar were first published 
by Bollandus in the Acta SS. Jan. i. praefat. 
43-4, and the full calendar by his successors 
Jun. vii. 178 seqq. It is also to be found in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. xiii. 671 seqqg. For com- 
ments on it see the Hist. Litt. dela France, ii. 
294-6 and Ceillier, viii. 452 ; and, for the whole 
subject of these early calendars, Wattenbach, 
Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen, i. 48 ff. 
{S. A. B.J 


SALVIUS (5) (Savuve), ST., bishop of 
Alby, towards the close of the 6th century, an 
intimate friend of Gregory of Tours, who gives 
us the story of his early life from his own lips. 
He had been an advocate, and had led an active 
and worldly life though unstained by the passions 
of youth. After his conversion he entered a mon- 
astery, to embrace a new life of poverty, aus- 
terity, and worship. In time the monks made 
him abbat, but craving for still higher sanctity, 
he withdrew to a solitary cell, where, after a 
fever, he fell into a sort of trance, and was laid 
out for dead. While unconscious he was con- 
ducted by two angels to heaven, and shewn the 
glory of it, but not permitted to remain, as work 
still awaited him on earth. The account of this 


views which king Chilperic unfolded to him on 
the subject of the Trinity, and wished to force 
upon the church (#hid. v.45). He was at the 
council of Braine in 580, and while bidding 
farewell to Gregory in the vestibule of the 
house they had occupied there, he pointed to the 
king’s palace, and asked his companion if he saw 
aught above it. Gregory could see nothing but 
the upper story just built at Chilperic’s com- 
mand, Then Salvius, drawing a deep sigh, uttered 
these words: “Video ego evaginatum irae 
divinae gladiam super domum hance dependen- 
tem,” and after twenty days the two sons of the 
king were no more (iid. vy. 51). In his diocese 
he won the people’s love by many good deeds, 
for but few of which the historian has space. 
When Mummolus carried off some of his flock as 
prisoners, he followed and ransomed them at his 
own cost; and when Alby was almost depopu- 
lated by a plague that ravaged southern 
France, he refused to desert the city (id. vii. 
1). He was, Gregory Says, Magnae sanctitatis, 
minimaeque cupiditatis, aurum nunquam habere 
volens (ibid.), and there are few contemporary 
French bishops of whom he says as much. He 
died about 584, and was succeeded by Desideratus 
(vii. 22). He is commemorated September 10, 
and though only mentioned by Rabanus among 
the ancient hagiologists, the Bollandists think 
the cult was already established in the time of 
Gregory, who survived him. See the Acta SS. 


SAMHTHANN (Samrann, SaurHanna, 
SAMTHANUS, SAMTHAND), virgin, abbess of 
Clonbroney, co. Longford, died A.D. 739 (Ann. 
Tig.). Her life, quoted by Ware Jr. Writ. i. 
ce. 13), is now lost: a prophecy by her is 
referred to in Ann. Tig. A.D. 738. O'Reilly, Zr. 
Writ. p. li.) : {J. G] 


SAMLED, Welsh saint of the 7th century, 
patron of Llansamlet, co. Glamorgan. (Rees, 
Welsk SS. 309.) [J. G.] 


SAMMONAS (Ammons), bishop of Nea- 
polis (Sichem) in Palestine a.p. 529. He was 
murdered in one of the frequent revolts of the 
Samaritans. (Cotel. Mon. iii. 339; Le Quien, 
Or. Christ. iii. 649.) (G. T. S.J 


SAMONA. [Hasrsvs (2), SARBELIUS.] 


SAMPSAEI (Sauwatoz), heretics, also called 
Elkesaites (Epiph. Huer. 33 sive 53). ese 
[C. H.]- 


SAMSON (1) (Sampson), Welsh saint, bishop 
of Dél.. The legend of this bishop is evidently 
obscured by the admixture of several traditions, 
and by considerations which were found con- 
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venient in the ecclesiastical controversies of the 
middle ages. The materials for his life are of 
their kind very abundant. Leading authorities 
are Vita S. Samsonis Hpiscopi Dolensis in Ar- 
morica, auctore anonymo, printed first in Ma- 
billon, Acta SS. O. S. B. i. 154, ed. Ven. (165, 
ed. Par.), and then in the Bollandists’ Acta SS. 
28 Jul. vi. 573, with learned Commentarius 
Praevius and appendix, discussing the compara- 
tive values of the British and Gallican authori- 
ties (pp. 568-593); another of similar import, 
but calling him “archiepiscopus et confessor ” 
in Lib. Land. by Rees, with English translation, 
pp. 8-25, 287-305; another in Du Bose, Bidi. 
flor, 464, and Surius, Acta SS. iii. 338; another 
in Capgrave, Nov. Leg. Angi. f. 276 ;- and another 
by Balderius of Dole, never printed, is also men- 
tioned. (See for the bibliography and his acts 
generally, Hardy, Desc. Cat. i. 141-4, pt. ii, 
p- 881; Haddan and Stubbs, Counc. i. 158-9, 


append. E.; Hist. Lit. de la France, iii. 265, 546.) 


Taking the life in Lib. Land. as a type of the 
British tradition as distinguished from the Galli- 
can, Samson was son of Amwn Ddu, prince of 
Armorica in the 5th century. He was born in 
Glamorganshire, educated by St. Illtyd at 
Llantwit Major, ordained deacon and priest by 
St. Dubricius, and became for three and a half 
years abbat of St. Peirio or Piro’s monastery on 
an island near Llantwit ; some say at Llantwit. 
Afterwards he went to live in a desert near the 
Severn, was consecrated by St. Dubricius and 
others to the episcopate, though, according to 
the common Celtic custom, without reference to 
a specific see, and in course of time proceeded to 
Armorica, where he became the champion and 
deliverer of the captive prince Judual, and 
died at Dél (Lib. Land. 305). Thus far, and 
excluding the miraculous elements, the tradition 


is generally consistent and complete, though 


some of the Welsh traditions bring him back to 
die at Llantwit in Wales. But to this are 
added several fictions which probably belong to 


the 12th century, and are traceable to Geoffrey 


of Monmouth and to Girald. Cambr. Geoffrey’s 
is that Samson was archbishop of York, and 
when he had to flee before the Saxons, he car- 
vied the pall with him to Dél; that of Giraldus 
is that he was 25th archbishop at Meneyia, 
after St. David, and similarly carried the pall 
with him to Dél, when he left Wales on account 
of the yellow plague; in either case he thus 
became archbishop of Dél. But obviously there 
was a purpose to be served by these additions. 
The chureh of Dél was ecclesiastically subject 
to Tours, and against this the bishop and clergy 
of Dél were struggling for freedom. At the 
same time the Welsh church, as represented by 
Giraldus and Bp. Bernard of St. David’s, was 
resisting the power of Henry II. and the en- 
croachments of Canterbury, so that they brought 


“this forward as a convenient plea for exemption 
'. from the English metropolitan. 
‘argument inherently weak, and the English king 


But with the 


in opposition, the appeal even to Rome failed 
(Pryce, Anc. Br. Ch. c. 4). There seems, how- 
ever, to be no doubt that a Samson bishop of 
Dol was present, and signed the canons at the 


~ council of Paris in A.D. 557 (Mansi, ix. 752), 


but the Gallican authorities give him an entirely 


 Gallican tradition as to birth, life, and labours. 


_ Ashe was not present at the second council of 
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Tours in A.D. 567, he is supposed to have died in 
the interval, so that the dates of his episcopate 
given by Gams (Ser. Hp. 546) are A.D. 557, 565 
(567), but Ussher places his death at 599. 
When Giraldus names him-as the 25th arch- 
bishop of Menevia after the founder, he must 
place him about the 10th century, which is evi- 
dently a fabrication for controversial purposes, 
but a Samson at all, at either York or Menevia, 
rests upon only the slenderest authority (Stubbs, 
Reg. 153, 155; Gams, Ser. Ep. 186, 200). 
Samson’s feast is July 28. In his memoir, Ve 
Sansone Demeta, A.D, 567, Pitseus (Angi. Script. 
p- 99) ascribes to him De patientia in adversis, 
ep.i., with Bale and Leland. (See also Rees, Welsh, 
SS. 218, 228-9, 253 sq.; Colgan, Acta SS. 442, 
c.13; Moran, Jr. SS. ¢. ii.) The monumental 
inscribed stones to SS. Illtyd and Samson found 
in the churchyard of Llantwit Major cannot be 
of the early date at one time imagined, as there 
can be no doubt that the Samson there men- 
tioned as placing the cross for his own soul and 
for the souls of Juthael, the king, and Arthmael, 
must have lived in the 9th century, and the 
lettering would agree with that date. (Haddan 
and Stubbs, Counc. i. 626-8; Rees, Welsh SS. 
181, 255.) [J. G.] 


SAMSON (2) (Sampson), Scotic priest in 
Germany, complained of archbishop Boniface 
of Mayence, and censured as “vacuus a spiritu 
sancto, et alienus a gratia Christi atque a con- 
sortio sacerdotali abjiciendus,” by pope Zacharias 
(Zp. No.11)and as erring from the truth in affirm- 
ing that, without the outward form of baptism, 
we can become Christians by the imposition of 
the bishop’s hands, (The whole letter is given in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. t. lxxxix. 943 sq., and the part 
about Samson and Virgilius by Ussher, Was. iv. 
473, Ep. 17.) Bale (Script. Brit. par. post. 200) 
gives along account of Samson and his com- 
panions, and of their contentions with St. Boni- 
face, but much seems of no value. Dempster 
(Hist. Eccl. ii. 579) and Tanner (Bibl. 650) take 
from Bale, but say he wrote Super controversia 
cum Winfrido misso (or Winifrido Bonifacio). 
He flourished about A.D. 750 (Fleury, H. #. xiii. 
57; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xii. 32). [J. GJ 


SAMSUCIUS, bishop of Turris, or Turris 
Caesaris, a town of Numidia, forty miles south- 
east from Cirta (Burgh Twill, Shaw, p. 43), men- 
tioned by St. Augustine as prepared to debate 
the question of Donatism with Proculeianus, 
Donatist bishop of Hippo Regius (Aug. Hp. 34. 
6). He also consulted Samsucius on the question 
of the property of Honoratus [Honoratus (24)] 
(Aug. Zp. 83. 4), and joined him and Alypius in 
a letter to Severus about the case of Timotheus 
(Zp, 63). [Trmorueus (8).] [H. W. P.] 


SAMPSYCHUS, of Gaza. [PoRPHYRIUS (6). | 


SAMUEL (1) Feb. 16, martyr, with four 
other Egyptians, under Firmilian at Caesarea, in 
the Diocletian persecution. They suffered with 
Pamphilus. (Huseb. Mart. Palest. cap. xi.) 

(G. T. $.] 


SAMUEL (2), « Persian martyr, put to 
death with his brother, Bar-Hadbesciaba, by 
Sapor, for supporting the forty martyrs, “ex 
facultatibus suis” (Asseman, Bid/. Or, i. 192), 
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SAMUEL (8), established by Pachomius as 
oeconomus in the monastery he founded : at 
Panis, (Vit, Pachom. in Boll. Acta SS. 14 Mai. 
iii, 315, ed. 1866 ; Tillem. vii. 222.) (C. H.J 


SAMUEL (4), 1st bishop of Tus in Chaldea, 
about A.D. 430. He was a favourite with Behe- 
yanus or Vararenes, king of Persia, and kept his 
people in peace. (Assem. B. 0. iii. 214, 397; Le 
Quien, 0. C. ii. 1337.) {J. G.] 


SAMUEL (6), Syrian patriarch of Armenia, 
A.D. 432. Another Samuel of Ardzge was 
patriarch in 492. (Saint-Martin, Mém. sur 
?Arménie, t. i. p. 437, ed, Paris, 1818.) 

(G. T. 8.] 


SAMUEL (6), a presbyter, of Edessa, the 
chief of the accusers of his bishop, Ibas, at 
Antioch (A.D. 448), Tyre and Beryhoea (A.D. 
449), in revenge for having been inhibited from 
preaching by him for unsoundness of doctrine 
(Labbe, iv. 654) [Ipas, Vol. III. p. 193]. Genna- 
dius states that he was the reputed author of 
many works in Syriac, directed against the 
enemies of the Church, but especially against 
the Nestorians, Eutychians, and other recent 
heretics, and that when Gennadius wrote he 
was still alive at Constantinople, a.p. 493. 
(Gennad. de Virr. Illust. c. 82; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
i, 451; Clinton, Fast. Rom. i. 669; Asseman. 
Bibl. Orient. i. 259; Hefele, Counc. iii. 178.) 

[E. V.] 


SAMUEL (7%), abbat of the monastery of 
St. Isaac at Gabula, addressed by James, bishop 
of Batna, in a letter wherein he attacks the 
council of Chalcedon and avows Eutychean 
sentiments (Ceill. x. 641; Asseman. Bib. Orient. 
i. 294.5 cf. however Jacous (4), t. iii. p. 328 of 
this dictionary). (G. T. S.J 


SAMUEL (8), 5th Jacobite bishop of Amida, 
was intruded into the see by Chosroes II. a.p. 616, 
but was rejected in the patriarchate, as he had 
been appointed by the Maphrian and not by the 
patriarch. (Greg. Barhebr. Chron. i. 266; Le 
Quien, O. C. ii. 1413.) (J. GJ 


SAMUS, bishop. [Symerus.] 


SANCTAN (SanTAn), son of Samuel Cein- 
nisel (or Chendisel), was bishop of Cill-da- 
les, or Kill St, Ann, near Tallaght, co. Dublin, 
(On the identification of place and change 
of name, see Joyce’s Ir. Names of Places, 2nd 
ser. p. 22.) His feast is May 9. (M. Doneg.: 
Book of Obits C. C. Dublin, 1x.) [J. G.] 


SANOTINUS, first bishop of Meaux, 
but his life is of very doubtful authenticity 
(Boll. AA, SS. 11 Oct. v. 585; Gall. Christ. 
viii. 1597). The sees of Meaux and Verdun 
each claim a Sanctinus as its first bishop in 
the fourth century, and it is disputed whether 
these two are the same (Vincent. Belvac. Spec. 
Hist. xi, 22: Tillemont, H, E. iv. 466, 721, 
722; Hist. Litt. de la France, ix. 518-9). b 

(J. GJ 


SANCTISSIMUS, a presbyter probably 
deputed by Damasus to convey to Basil and the 
other prelates of the Eastern Church in 373 the 
assurance of the fraternal regard and sympathy 
of the Western Church with troubles under 
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which they were then labouring. Basil sent 

him on his way with letters of introduction to 
the leading members of his communion to 
Meletius (Zp. 120 [58]), Theodotus (Zp. 221 
[195]), Vitus of Charrae (Zp. 225 [314}), 
Pelagius of Laodicea (Zp. 3 (311]), Abraham 
of Batnae (Zp. 132 [315]); fo the presbyters of 
Antioch (Zp. 253 [199]); together with a cir- 
cular letter, which they were requested to sign. 
Sanctissimus appears to have returned to the 
West with Dorotheus in 374, and to have visited 
the East a second time in 375 or 376, and to have 
followed much the same course, visiting the 
chief orthodox bishops, conveying letters and 
messages of sympathy from the Western Church, 
and obtaining their signatures to circular letters 
for him to carry back with him (Zp. 256 [200]; 


239 [200]). (Tillemont, Mém. Eccl. ix. 259.) 
({E. V.] 
SANCTULUS, a simple and __ illiterate 


priest of Nursia, near Spoleto, who visited 
Gregory the Great at Rome every year. Gregory 
tells various stories about him, and especially how 
some Lombards gave a deacon they had taken 
prisoner in charge to him, on condition that if 
he let him escape his life should be forfeited. 
Sanctulus freed him and ordered him to fly; 
the Lombards accordingly resolved to behead 
him; he knelt to receive the stroke, but the 
raised arm of the executioner was miraculously 
arrested, and its use was restored to him only at 
the intercession of Sanctulus. The astonished 
Lombards offered him all the cattle they had 
taken, but he refused, and obtained from them 
instead the release of all their prisoners. Gregory 
makes the reflection, “comparemus cum hac 
nostra indoctascientia illius doctam ignorantiam.” 
(Gregorii Dial. lib. iii. 37, in Migne Patr. Lat. ~ 
Ixxvii. 305.) It was Sanctulus who narrated 
to Gregory the story referred to under Bury- 
CHIUS (31), [F. D.J 


SANCTUS (A), deacon of Vienne, martyred 
at Lyons, A.D. 177. (Euseb. v. 1.) {C. H.] 


SANCTUS (2), addressed along with Aman- 
dus in two letters by Paulinus of Nola. 
Sanctus and Paulinus had been friends before 
the conversion of the latter. Paulinus had 
written fo Sanctus, and had received only a 
short answer, followed by a long silence broken 
at last by a letter, with which Paulinus was 
overjoyed. He deprecates, however, the praises, 
of which he declares himself unworthy. The 
letter contains a curious explanation of the 
verse, “I am become like a pelican in the 
wilderness,” &c., in which Paulinus uses in- 
formation about the pelican received from a 
friend who had been a great traveller (probably 
Rufinus). From the expressions of Paulinus it 
appears that Sanctus had also been converted. 
In the second letter Paulinus thanks Sanctus for 
some hymns he had sent him, and explains the 
parable of the ten virgins. (Paulini Zpp. 40, 
41, in Migne Patr. Lat. Ixi. 367, 377.) [E. D.J 


SANXO, bishop. [Sampson.] 


SANSALA, a Gothic presbyter and confes- 
sor, mentioned in the acts (§ 4) of the Gothic 
martyr St. Sabas. (Boll. Acta SS. 12 Ap. ii. 
89, ed. 1866; C. A. A. Scott’s Uifilas, p. 81.) 

(C. H.] 
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SAPAUDUS (4) (Gazaupus), twenty- 


_ second archbishop of Arles, between St. Aure- 


lianus and Licerius, a son of the patrician Pla- 
cidus, and descendant of the emperor Avitus, was 
an intimate friend and correspondent of Pope 
Pelagius I., who, with the gift of the pallium, 
appointed him his vicar in Gaul (A.D. 557), and 
stoutly maintained the privileges of the see 
against the attempted infringements both of 
King Childebert and the neighbouring bishops. 
In the struggle between Sigebert and Guntram 
for the possession of Arles, Sapaudus secured the 
success of the latter by a daring ruse (A.D. 571). 
He presided at the fifth council of Arles in 554, 
was present at the second of Paris in 555 or 
551, according to some, the fourth of Paris in 
578, the second of Valence in 584, and by 
deputy at the second of Macon in 585. In the 
following year he died. (Pelagius, Zpist. 7, 8, 
10, 11, 13, 14, Migne, Patr. Lat. lxix. 401-7; 
Greg. Tur. Hist. France. iy. 30, viji. 39; Gall. 
Christ. i. 539 ; Trichaud, Hist. de l’ Hglise d’ Arles, 
ii. 106-122.) 

Magnan has a story that by his preaching he 
converted the Allobroges, whose country thence- 
forward was called after him Sabaudia, or Savoy 
(Vies des SS. de ?Eglise de Marseille, p. 84). 

[S. A. B.] 


SAPAUDUS (2), professor of rhetoric at 
Vienne, had a famous school, and belonged to a 
‘family of rhetoricians. He was contemporary 
with Mamertus Claudius (2p. ii.) and Sidonius 
Apollinaris (Zpist. v., no, 10) and received 
letters from both, complimenting him on his 
eloquence and encouraging him in study. He 
Jived towards the end of the sixth century 
(Migne, Pat, Lat. t. liii. 783, and t. lyiii. 541; 
Hist. Lit. de la France, ii. 450-1, 498 ; Ceillier, 
Aut. Sacr. x. 355, 389, 554). [J. GJ 


SAPIDA, a virgin, who presented to St. 
Augustine a garment which she had made for 
her brother, probably named Timotheus, a deacon 
of the church of Carthage, but which his death 
prevented him from receiving. Augustine ac- 
cepted it with pleasure, and tells her in a letter 
that he had begun to wear it, Expressing his 
sympathy with her in her great sorrow, he 
exhorts her to maintain her virgin life, as being 
thereby brought nearer to her deceased brother ; 
for whose loss he endeavours to console her by 
the thoughts, that her treasure is now the safer 
for being laid up in store, that in the resurrection 
she will be reunited to him, and that the gar- 
ment which he is now wearing is an emblem of 
the never-fading one in which her brother will 
hereafter be clothed (Aug, Hp. 263). 

[H. W. P.] 


SAPIDIANUS, vicar of Africa, to whom 
was addressed, Feb. 25, 400, a law of Honorius, 
ordaining that a rescript which the Donatists 
had obtained from the emperor Julian in 362, 
containing a disreputable request /of theirs, 
should be set up in the most public places. 


(Cod. Theod. vii. 155, ed. Godefr.; Tillem. xiii. |- 


525.) [C. H.] 


SAPOR (1) IL, king of Persia a.p. 310- 
381. The secular history of this monarch 
will be found in the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography under the title Sassanidae, 
and in the authorities there quoted, to which 
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may be added Gibbon, cap. xviii., Le Beau, Hist. 
du Bas-E'mpire, De Broglie, L’ Eglise de ’ Empire, 
t. iii. p. 180; Saint-Martin’s History of Armenia 
in Journal Asiatique, March 1830, p. 178 ; Clin- 
ton’s Masti, and Rawlinson’s Seventh Oriental 
Monarchy, p. 143-253. He is noted in ecclesias- 
tical history for the violent persecution raised 
by him against the Persian Christians, which 
has furnished many narratives to Asseman’s 
Lastern Martyrs. Theodoret (i. 25) inserts a 
letter written by Constantine the Great to 
Sapor, in which he commends the Christians of 
his dominions to the care of the king. It is 
evident that his hostile intentions were already 
manifest, but were restrained through fear of 
Constantine. As soon as that emperor was dead 
the persecution burst forth and raged for many 
years with more or less violence. War was 
thereupon declared by Rome. The Persians 
attacked Nisibis, which endured three distinct 
sieges at their hands. Its deliverance is attri- 
buted by Theodoret (H. L. ii. 30) to the piety 
and skill of James, bishop of that city, of which 
he tells some wondrous tales. [Jacosus (4).] 
Sapor is also celebrated as the sovereign by 
whom Julian’s Persian expedition was defeated. 
Cf. JuLTANUS (103), Vol. III. p. 513 of this dic- 
tionary. [G. T. S.] 


SAPOR (2), a bishop and martyr in Persia, 
under the king Sapor II., about a.D. 340. Assem. 
AA. MW. i. 226; Ceill. iii. 341.) [Go Ts.) 


SAPOR (8), 3rd Nestorian bishop of Beth- 
garma in Chaldea, died A.D. 342 in the persecu- 
tion under Sapor II. (Assem. B. 0. i. 189; Le 
Quien, 0. C. ii. 1237.) {J. GJ 


SAPOR (4), a Roman general, to whom the 
emperor Gratian confided the task of expelling 
the Arians from the churches of the East, and 
restoring them to those who were in communion 
with Damasus, bishop of Rome. (Theodoret. 
H. E. vy. 2, 3, cf. the edict. “De Catholica 
Fide” in Cod. Theod. lib. xvi.) He drove 
Apollinaris of Laodicea out of the chureh. 
[Aponiinaris, Vol. I. p. 134.] {G. T. S.] 


SAPRICIUS, priest of Antioch, A.D. 260. 
He refused to be reconciled to his former friend 
Nicephorus, and became an apostate through his 
lack of charity. The story is told under 
Nicepnorus, Feb. 9. (Ruinart, Acta Sinc. 
p. 243.) {G. T. S.J 


SARA (Sdpfa), female solitary, entitled 
dupas, ie. mater, the feminine of abbas, near 
Scetis. She was thirteen years constantly 
assaulted by an unclean demon, and for sixty 
vesided near the river without looking at it. 
(Rosweyd, Vit. Pat. v. 7, § 19; Cotel. Mon. Gr, 
Zicel. i. 691; Tillem. x. 473.) (C. H.J 


SARAGOSSA, MARTYRS OF, April 16. 
Highteen persons are celebrated under this name 
by Prudentius, Hymn, 4. They suffered under 
the president Dacianus. Their names are 
Optatus, Lupercus, Successus, Martialis, Urbanus, 
Julia, Quinctilianus, Publius, Fronto, Felix, 
Caecilianus, Evotius or Eventius, Primitivus, 
Apodemius, and four Saturnini. [Dactanus 


().] [G. T.S.] 
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SARAN (2), surnamed Ur Crrrarn, died 
A.D. 662 (Ann. Tig.). He is the Saranus 
who is classed with the “Caeteris doctoribus 
seu abbatibus Scotis,” in the paschal letter 
from the pope elect to the Irish church, a.p. 
640 (Bede, #. Hi ii. c. 19; Colgan, Acta SS. 
17 n.). [CRonan (11).] He is identified by 
O’Donovan (Four Mast. i. 572 n°) with the patron 
of Tisaran, bar. Garrycastle, King’s Co., and 
Dempster (H. FE. Scot. ii. 581, and Men. Scot. 
Jan. 23, Mar. 10) ascribes to him Zpistolae ad 
Hilarium, Super Controversias de Paschatis cele- 
bratione, and places his relics at Tungland. (Bp. 
Forbes, Kals. 190, 194; Boll. Acta SS. 10 Mart. 
ii. 3 praet., 30 Jul. vii. 139, praet., both upon 
Dempster.) [J. G.] 


SARAPAMMON (Sapardupwy), one of the 
Egyptian catholic bishops banished by the Arian 
party. (Athan. Ap. ¢. Ar. § 79.) {C. H.} 


SARBELIUS (1) (Smarsm.) [See Epxssa, 
Martyrs or, Vol. I.] To what has been stated 
in the article just referred to must here be added 
that Syriac acts of Sarbelius, and other Edessan 
martyrs, were included by Cureton in his Antiqua 
Monumenta Syriaca, 1864, and that a Latin 
translation of these acts, together with abun- 
dant illustrative matter, has since been pub- 
lished by Moesinger, Innspruck, 1874. Accord- 
ing to these acts, Sarbelius was the chief priest 
of the idol worship of Edessa, Trajan, in the 
15th year of his reign (which is also described 
as the third year of Abgarus, the 7th king, and 
the 416th of the era of Alexander the Great) 
issued a command to the rulers of the provinces 
of his empire that sacrifices and libations should 
be renewed and increased in every city, and that 
those who refused to take part should be 
punished with cruel tortures. On the announce- 
ment of this command, Barsimaeus, the bishop 
of the Christians, accompanied by a priest and 
deacon, waited on Sarbelius, and warned him of 
the responsibility he incurred by leading so 
many into the error of worshipping gods made 
with hands. They briefly tell him of the doc- 
trine concerning our Lord’s Incarnation and 
death, taught by Paluth, the disciple of Addai, 
the apostle, and believed in by the earlier king 
Abgarus, Sarbelius is at once converted ; is 
admitted to baptism that night, and makes his 
appearance next day clad in the Christian bap- 
tismal robes. A great multitude, including 
some chief men of the city, join him in his con. 
version. The acts then relate how the governor 
Licinius brings Sarbelius before him and com- 
mands him to sacrifice. Licinius. makes it a 
point of honour to overcome the constancy of 
the martyr, and as each form of torture is tried 
without success, orders a new and more severe 
one. The series of tortures described actually 
runs to the number of eighteen, Finally, he is 
put to death with new tortures, being partially 
sawn asunder and then beheaded. His sister 
Barbea is united with him in martyrdom. 
There are separate acts. of Barsimaeus, evidently 
by the same hand. They relate how Barsimaeus, 
after the martyrdom of Sarbelius, is brought 
before the tribunal, and how the magistrate 
commences a like series of tortures in order to 
shake his constancy. But when the torments 
have not proceeded beyond the second or third 
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stage, a letter, ordering the cessation of the per- 
secution, arrives from Trajan, who has by this 
time become convinced of the excellence of 
Christian morality, and of the general agree- 
ment of their laws concerning conduct with the 
laws of the empire. 

These Edessan acts acquired very considerable 
celebrity. Moesinger publishes an Armenian 
translation, and the name of Sarbelius is com- 
memorated in the Greek Menaea under the 
dates Jan. 29 and Oct. 15, and in the Latin 
martyrologies under the same dates. There is 
also a Thathuel commemorated on Sept. 4, 
whose story is identical with that of Sarbelius, 
so that it may be assumed that the same person 
is intended. Moesinger labours hard to main- 
tain that the extant acts were written by a 
contemporary of Sarbelius, and that they are 
historically trustworthy; but his arguments 
are too weak to deserve serious refutation. It 
is not worth while to discuss the details of the 
story, or to enquire how the state of things 
described answers to the date A.D. 105 or 106, 
which the acts assign to the martyrdom. Two 
marks of fiction show themselves on the face of 
the story. One is the extravagant amount of 
tortures alleged to have been inflicted, the 
narrator having been so eager to accumulate 
proofs of the constancy of his hero, that he did 
not stop to consider what a Roman magistrate was 
likely to order, or what the human frame was 
capable of enduring. The other is, the fami- 
liarity of Sarbelius with the New Testament, 
which would have been noteworthy in a Chris- 
tian of long standing in the year 105, but is 
incredible in the case of a newly-made convert. 
He is made not only to quote the Gospels several 
times, but also the: book of Psalms and the 
Epistle to the Romans. We may ascribe the 
acts to the latter part of the fourth century. 
They are probably later than Eusebius, who 
shows no sign of acquaintance with the story. 
On the other hand, the acts are largely em- 
ployed in a sermon, priuted by Moesinger, by 
James of Sarug, who died a.p. 522. {J.aco- 
Bus (18)]. 

To this may be added that there is a strong 
family likeness between the acts of Sarbelius 
and those of Habibus, and of Samona’and Guria, 
which are also given in Cureton’s work. Since 
the latter martyrs are alleged to have suffered 
in the Diocletian persecution, the former acts 
which have the air of coming from the same 
workshop are at least no earlier. [G. S.J 


SARMATIO. In the Epistle of St. Ambrose 
(Ixiii.) to the church of Vercellae, Sarmatio and 
Barbatianus are denounced as apostate monks, 
who had fled from their monastery and re- 
pudiated the principles of monasticism. They 
affirmed that there was no merit in fasting or 
virginity. They had gone to Vercellae, and St. 
Ambrose warns the Church against their doc- 
trines. (J. Ll. D.J 


SATANIANI.  [Eupnemrrax, Vol. I. p. 
292.] The name Sataniani is copied by Au- 
gustine (Haer. 57) from Epiphanius, but without 
giving any explanation of it. Praedestinatus 
based his work on Augustine’s tract on heresies, 
and this title gives an amusing illustration of his 
style of workmanship. He found in Augustine 
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(Hoer. 57) the name Sataniani without any ex- 

planation of the tenets of the sect, and (Haer. 67) 

the tenets of a sect described without any name. 

So he combines his information, calls the latter 

sect Satanniani, and since their tenets as de- 

_ scribed throw no light on the name, he invents 

"an imaginary Satannius as the founder of the sect. 
| [G. S.] 

SATTIUS, African bishop, twentieth in Tit. 

Cone. Carth. ii. de pace, Cyp. Ep. 57;  six- 

teenth in Tit. Conc. Carth. iv. de Basil. Cyp. Ep. 

67; thirty-second in Conc. Carth. v. de Bap. i. 

Cyp. Ep. 70; bishop of Sicilibba (Procons. Prov.); 

thirty-ninth suffrage in Cone. vii. de Bapt. iii., 

where the Codex Reginensis reads Sicilibra as 

Anton. Itin. Other forms in Morcelli are Sici- 
lippa, Sciliba, Sibida. [E. W. B.] 


SATURNINUS (1). (Saropvivos, Iren. i. 
225 Kuseb. H. FH. iv. 7; Constt. Apol. vi. 8. So 
also Ps.-Tert. 3; Philaster 31; August. Haer. 3. 
but Saropvetdos or Satopytdos, Hippol. Ref. vii. 
28; Epiph. Hauer. 23; Theodoret, Haer. Fub. i. 3.) 
Tn that section of the work of Irenaeus which 
commences I. 22, he gives a list of heretics, to all 
appearances derived from the work of Justin 
Martyr. The first two on this list are the 
Samaritan heretics, Simon and Menander; and 
the next, as having derived their doctrines from 
these, are Saturninus and Basilides; who taught, 
the former in the Syrian Antioch, the latter in 
Egypt. Irenaeus proceeds to tell that Saturninus 
like Menander, ascribes the ultimate origin of 
things to a Father unknown to all; and taught 
that this Father made Angels, Archangels, 
Powers, Authorities; but that the world and 
the things therein were made by a certain com- 
pany of seven angels, in whom no doubt we are 
to recognise the rulers of the seven planetary 
spheres. He taught that man was the work of 
the same angels. They had seen a brilliant 
image (cixdéy) descend from the supreme power, 
and had striven to detain it, but in vain; for it 
immediately shot back again. So they en- 
couraged each other; “Let us make man after 
the image and after the likeness” (kar’ eixdva 
kal Ka® duotwow, Gen. i. 25). They made the 
man but they were too feeble to give him power 
to stand erect, and he lay on the ground wrig- 
gling like a worm (és okéAnxos oKxapiCoyros) 
until the upper power taking compassion on him 
because he had been made “in its likeness,” 
sent a spark of life which raised the man and 
made him live. Saturninus taught that after 
man’s death this spark runs back to its kindred, 
while the rest of man is resolved into the ele- 
ments whence he was made. 

The same myth as to the creation of man is 
reported by Irenaeus (I. xxx. 5) to have been 
included in the system commonly known as 
Ophite; and that there is a relation of literary 
dependence between the two stories is clear from 
_ the common use of the word cxap{(w. But ac- 
_ cording to the Ophite story it is not the Supreme 
_ Power, but Ialdabaoth the chief of the creative 

company who bestows the breath of life; and 

these angels say, as in Genesis, “ Let us make man 
after our image.” We may count Saturninus as 
_ the originator of the myth, for the Ophite ver- 
sion has marks of less simplicity and originality, 
Some of the earliest editors of Irenaeus sup- 
plied the “our” in his account of Saturninus, 
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equally against MS. authority and the require- 
ments of the context; and Theodoret or his 
transcribers have made the same mistake. But 
the absence of juerépay is attested not only by 
Epiphanius, who (Haer. 23) severely criticises 
this departure from the Scripture text, but by 
an earlier authority. In an extract given by 
Hippolytus (vi. 14) from the peyday ardpaois, 
which purported to be the work of Simon 
Magus, the words of Genesis are quoted with 
the same omission, but an entirely different use is 
made of them, Man is said to have been created 
not single but two-fold, kar’ cixdéva, and 1ad? 
dyolwow. This coincidence is one of the points 
that ought to be discussed in forming an opinion 
as to the date of the work quoted by Hippolytus. 

Saturninus further taught that the God of 
the Jews was one of the seven creator angels. 
He and his company were in constant warfare 
with Satan and a company of evil angels. So, 
likewise, there were two distinct species of men, 
the one good, the other bad, the latter ever aided 
by the demons in their conflicts with the others. 
Then the Supreme Father sent a Saviour to de- 
stroy the power of the God of the Jews and the 
other Archons; and to save those who had the 
spark of life in them; that is to say, the good. 
This Saviour had no human birth or human body, 
and was only a man in appearance. 

This portion of the teaching ascribed to Satur- 
ninus presents the aspect of an inconsistent 
mixture of different systems. In the case of a 
conflict between good and evil angels, we should 
expect that the Supreme, if he interfered, would 
interfere on the side of the good; yet here the 
object of the mission of the Saviour is represented 
as the destruction, not so much of the power of 
Satan, as of that of the God of the Jews. In 
the Gnostic systems generally, the origin of evil 
is traced to the creation of matter, and so the 
work of redemption is constantly represented as 
the destruction of the power of the Being or 
beings who had created the material world. But 
such systems could very well dispense with the 
doctrine of evil angels. We may conjecture 
that Saturninus, whose use of the Old Testament 
is evidenced by his quotation of Gen. i., derived 
from the Jewish Scriptures the doctrine of 
Satan and his angels, and superadded to it a 
theory suggested by the principle that matter is 
essentially evil. This principle explains also his 
docetic teaching concerning the Saviour. 

The same principle also explains his Encratism, 
a rule of life which Saturninus seems to have 
been the first to introduce among those who 
called themselves Christians. Some Gnostic 
teachers justified sexual immorality as but a 
courageous violation of arbitrary precepts im- 
posed by the God of the Jews. Saturninus on 
the contrary taught that marriage and genera- 
tion came from Satan; and many of his followers 
abstained besides from animal food of all kinds, 
attracting admiring followers by this severity of 
life. 

It only remains to mention that Saturninus 
ascribed the Jewish prophecies, some to the 
creator angels and some to Satan. This’ is one 
of several points of coincidence between: the re- 
ports given by Irenaeus of the teaching of Satur- 
ninus and of the Ophites whom he describes 
(I. xxx.) These do not ascribe any of the pro- 
phecies to Satan, but Irenaeus (§ 11) gives the 
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scheme according to which they distributed the 
prophecies among the several angels. Saturni- 
mus does not appear to have left any writings. 
His sect is named by Justin Martyr (Zrypho 35), 
and by Hegesippus (Euseb, H. Z. iv. 22.)] No 
later haeresiologist appears to know anything 
about him beyond what he learned from Irenaeus ; 
and Irenaeus himself in all probability gives but 
‘second-hand information derived from Justin 
Martyr. (G. 8.] 


SATURNINUS (2) (Serniy), ST., martyr, 
first bishop and patron of Toulouse. According 
to his Acta, which were published by Surius 
(Nov. 29), and again by Ruinart after careful re- 
vision, in his Acta Sincera (p. 128-133), Satur- 
ninus came to Toulouse in the consulship of 
Decius and Gratius (A.D. 251), apparently from 
Rome (ef. Venant. Fort. Misc. ii. 12, Migne, 
Patr. Lat. \xxxviii. 101). Here his preaching so 
exasperated the people that they put him toa 
shocking death by binding him to a bull, which 
they infuriated by goads. Some years. later 
St. Hilary (third bishop of Toulouse) built 
a little chapel over his remains for worshippers, 
but left the coffin undisturbed. Next Silvius 
{bishop circ. A.D. 364) constructed a beautiful 
church for its reception, but his death left the 
task of removing the body to his successor 
Exuperius. So say the Acta, which are highly 
praised by critics (Hist. Litt. de la France, 
di. 161; Ceillier, ii, 111), and which Ruinart 
believed were written fifty years after the 
martyrdom, conjecturing somewhat boldly that 
the narrative of the translation of the body was 
a later addition (p. 128). But there were two 
other traditions current in early times and in 
the middle ages, one that Saturninus was sent 
into France by St. Clement at the end of the 
first century, the other that his mission was 
from the apostles themselves. The former view 
is to be found in Gregory of Tours (De Glor. 
Wart. i. 48), though it is inconsistent with the 
Hist. Franc. i. 28, where he adopts the version 
of the Acta, in Rabanus Maurus (Martyrolo- 
gium, Nov. 29) and many writers of the middle 
ages. Nor is the latter tradition lacking in 
antiquity, being as old as Venantius Fortunatus, 
if the Passio S. Dionysii is rightly ascribed to 
him (Migne, Patr, Lat. Ixxxviii. 579), and ap- 
pearing in many other ancient sources (see 
Ceillier, ii. 111 n.) The recent editor of Ceillier 
believes the author of the Acta was mistaken 
as to the date, and that the mission in fact 
should be referred back to apostolic times (ibid.) 

Saturninus’s feast is Noy. 29, though events 
in connection with’ the history of his relics are 
marked on other days. His cult was widely 
extended, churches being dedicated to him in 
many places in France, and even in “some of the 
provinces of Spain. Sidonius Apollinaris cele- 
brates his martyrdom in Sapphic stanzas (Zpist. 
ix. 16). Venantius Fortunatus has some verses 
on the same event, the wonder-working virtues 
of his tomb (Misc. ii. 11, Migne, Patr. Lat. 
Ixxxviii. 99), and the beautiful church built 
towards the close of the sixth century by 
Launibodes on the spot where he was bound to 
the bull, and which came to be known as du 
Taur or du Taureau Gi. 12, col. 100). From 
Gregory of Tours we gather that portions of 
his relics were at the Monastery of Pauliac 
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(De Glor. Mart. i. 48), at Iciac or Issac in the 
Auvergne (ibid. i. 66), and at one time in Bur- 
gundy, where they were rescued from a burning 
church by a man of Tours and consigned to the 
altar of the church at Neuvy in Touraine (De 
Glor. Mart. i. 31), and finallyein Gregory’s own 
oratory at Tours (De Glor. Conf. xx.). An un- 
founded tradition claimed the possession of the 
body for St. Denys at Paris whither it was 
said to have been carried in 637, but in fact, 
according to Adrien Baillet, it was discovered 
in the martyr’s own church at Toulouse in 
the year 1258 after being lost to view for 
some centuries (Vies des Saints, Noy. 29). 
There was an early tradition that, before his 
death, he uttered a prayer that Toulouse might 
never have a bishop of its own citizens for ever, 
which Gregory says up to his time had been 
fulfilled (Hist. Franc. i. 28). [S. A. B.] 


SATURNINUS (8, 4, 5), African bishops. 
Syn. Carth. sub Cyp. 2, de pace, a.p. 252, Ep. 
57. [E. B. W.] 

SATURNINUS (6, 7), African bishops. Syn. 
Carth. sub Cyp. 4, de Basilide, A.D. 254, Zp. 67. 

[E. W. B.] 

SATURNINUS (8, 9, 10), African bishops ; 
of the thirty-two sending the synodal epistle 
of Conc. Carth. sub Cyp. 5, de Bapt. Haer. i., 
A.D. 255 (Cyp. Zp. 70). [E. W. B.] 


SATURNINUS (11, 12), Numidian bishops; 
of the eighteen receiving thé Ep. Cone. Carth. 
sub Cyp. 5, de Bap. 1, Cyp. Ep. 70. LE, W. B.] 


SATURNINUS (13), Carthaginian confessor, 
tortured with the ungulae in April A.p. 250 
before the proconsul. Then banished, or fled to 
Rome with all his family, Cyp. Zpp. 21, 22. 

[E. W. B.] 

SATURNINUS (14), bishop of Avitinae 
(vy. ll. abitinis, avitinisi, vitinis), 64th in Sent, 
Epp. Cone. Carth. sub Cyp. vii. His see a 
colony in Proy. Proc. (not to be confounded with 
either Avitta, Momms. Insc. viii. pp. 100, 148), 
afterwards famous for its martyrs and its traditor 
bishop Fundanus; in the persecution of Dio- 
cletian for its confessor bishop Gaudiosus under 
Genseric; and for its author bishop Augustalis 
against the Monothelites (Morcelli), [E. W. B.] 


SATURNINUS (15) (?? same as 13), Cyp. 2p. 
27, a Carthaginian confessor,quoted as an example 
of one who would give no /ibelli, though im- 
prisoned after torture. Received with AURELIUS 
exhortatory letters from the confessors Moysers, 
&e., at Rome. [E. W. B.] 


SATURNINUS (16) Senté. pp. 51 in Conc. 
Carth, sub. Cyp. vii., bishop of Victoriana, of 
which we seem to have no inscriptions, but 
which is stated in 2nd Council of Constantinople 
to be in Byzacene Province, and so is not that 
mentioned by Augustine as in Mauret. Caesar 


(Morcelli). [E. W. BL] 
SATURNINUS (1%), bishop (and confes- 


sor) of Tucca or Thugga Terebinthina in Prov. 
Byzac. Mommsen, viii. p. 77; of Tucca in Numi- 
dia, Morcelli, but apparently by a transposition 
of Honoratus, in which case Tucca in Prov. 
Proc. should have been assigned to this Satur- 
ninus. There was another Tucca in Sitifensis. 
Sentt. Epp. in Conc. Carth. sub Cyp. vii. no. 52. 
i (E. W. B.] 
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SATURNINUS (18).(Saturranus) CLAU- 
DIUS, curator of Aptunga or Autumnae, at the 
enquiry into the case of Felix, bishop of that 
place, A.D. 314. (Opt. i. 26; Aug. Hp. 88. 4; 
¢. Cresc. iii. 813; Mon. Vet. Don. pp. 162, 206, 
ed, Oberthiir; pp. 163, 185, ed. Dupin.) 

(H.W. 

SATURNINUS (19), a grave-digger (fossor), 
a witness at the inquiry, under Zenophilus, A.D. 
320, into the conduct of Silvanus, bishop of Cirta, 
at the time of the persecution, A.D. 303. (Jon. 
Vet. Don. p. 170, ed. Oberthiir; p. 170, ed. Dupin; 
Aug. vol, ix. app. pp. 794-797.) (Hawes 


SATURNINUS (20), a deacon, examined at 
the inquiry under Zenophilus, A.D. 320. (Mon. 
Vet. Don. pp. 178, 179. ed. Oberthiir ; p. 170, ed. 
Dupin; Aug. vol. ix. app. p. 798.) [H. W. P.] 


SATURNINUS (21), eighth bishop of 
Arles, between Valentinus and Artemius, was a 
pillar of Arianism in the west. In the winter 
of 353 he presided at the council of Arles, which, 
in the presence of Constantius, condemned Atha- 
nasius, and sentenced Paulinus of Treves to depri- 
vation and exile. About this time, however, a 
more powerful champion of orthodoxy than 
Paulinus appeared on the scene in the person of 
Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, and in the west the 
battle was henceforth between him on the one 
side, and Saturninus, with Ursacius and Valens, 
supported by the emperor on the other, In 356 
Saturninus presided at the council of Béziers, 
which decreed the exile of Hilary ; and it seems 
probable, from allusions in Hilary’s. writings, 
that he was also at the council of Rimini, in 359, 
and was one of the legates despatched thence to 
the emperor at Constantinople (Hilarius, ad 
Const. Aug. ii. 3, Migne, Patr, Lat. x. 565). 
This appears to have been the culminating point 
of the archbishop’s fortune. Hilary, not long 
after, returned to Gaul, and Saturninus, still 
unbending in his opposition, was deprived of his 
see, and even excommunicated, as is thought, at 
the first council of Paris in 362. According to 
Sulpicius Severus, he was more than a heretic, 

- being “‘vir sane pessimus et ingenio malo pra- 
voque; verum etiam praeter haeresis infamiam, 
multis atque infandis criminibus convictus ;” 
and again “ homo impotens et factiosus””? (Sulp. 
Sever. Hist. Sacr. ii. 45, 40, Patr. Lat. xx. 155, 
152), But it must, of course, be remembered 
that we have only the accounts of his religious 
adversaries. In addition to the sources above- 
mentioned, see the references scattered through 
the writings of Hilary in Patr. Lat. ix. x. 5. Gall. 
Christ. i. 523-4; Mansi, iii. 231, 251, 293, 359. 

[S. A. B.] 

SATURNINUS (22), Encratite bishop about 
A.D. 374. His ‘episcopal rank was recognised 
on his conversion to the church, together with 
another bishop named Zois, though Basil, who 
mentions his case in his canonical letter to 
Amphilochius, lays down in general that such 
persons were to be rebaptized. [AMPHILOCHIUS. ] 
(Basil. Bpist. 188; Ceill. iv. 458.)  (G. T. S.] 


SATURNINUS (23). An imperial general, 
consul in A.D. 383, a friend of Gregory Nazian- 
zen, who wrote to him in 382 to excuse himself 
from attending the synod convened by Theo- 
dosius for that year (Zp. 132), Evupoxtrus (9). 

[E. V.] 
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SATURNINUS (24), husband of Castriccia, 
a leading member of the female cabal against, 
Chrysostom at Constantinople headed by the 
empress Eudoxia. He was consul in 383. On 
the revolt of Gainas, the Gothic commander, the 
terms demanded by the haughty barbarian for 
laying down his arms were the heads of Satur- 
ninus and Aurelian, praefect of the East. The 
weak Arcadius yielded to the demand, and 
Saturninus and his companions were given up to 
Gainas. Through the earnest intercessions of 
Chrysostom their lives were spared, though not 
till the sword had been actually brought down 
upon their necks, and blood had been drawn by 
it. The captives were kept in Gainas’s hands, 
as hostages until his overthrow, when they re- 
turned to Constantinople (Socr. H. Z. vi. 6; 
Soz. H. &. viii, 4; Zosim. y. 18, p. 759 5 Chrysost. 
Homil. cum Saturn. et Aurel., &c., vol. iii. pp. 
405 ff.) [AURELIAN.] [E. V.] 


SATURNINUS (25), bishop of Uzalis, fl. 
388, mentioned by St. Augustine as having 
daily visited the advocate Innocentius at the 
time of his remarkable cure at Carthage, c. 392. 
(Civ. Dei, xxii. 8; Morcelli, Afr. Chr. i. 366; 
Tillem. xii. 582, xiii. 124, 166.) {C. H.] 


SATURNINUS (26), a Donatist bishop 
present at the council of Cabarsussum, A.D. 393 
(Aug. Zn. Ps. 36, 20.) [a WP.) 


SATURNINUS (27), a bishop in Palestine, 
A.D. 400, one of those to whom the synodica? 
letter of Theophilus in condemnation of Origen 
is addressed (Jerome, Zp. 92, ed. Vall.) 

(W. H. FJ 


SATURNINUS, the name of three presby- 
ters mentioned in Augustine’s letters ; (28) the 
first (Zp. 142) lapsed with Eufrates into Dona- 
tism, but returned to the church; 

(29) Another, bore a letter from Optatus, 
bishop of Mileum, to Augustine (Zp. 202 bis) ; 

(80) The third was present at the proceedings 
relating to the appointment of ERAczius (1) 
(Ep. 213). ys EHO We Bel 


SATURNINUS (81), bishop of Marcianople, 
in succession to Dorotheus the Nestorian (Le 
Quien, 0. C. i.; Farlati, Zlyr. Sac. viii.). He 
was present at the council of Constantinople in 
A.D. 448, and at the Latrocinium in 449 (Hard. 
ii. 134, 167). Dorotheus successfully opposed 
his entrance on the see for a time till expelled 
by the civil power. (Tillem, xiv. 492, 498, xv. 
496, 534.) {G. T. S.] 


SATURNINUS (82), deposed priest, was 
forbidden by Gregory the Great ever to resume 
the performance of his priestly functions, but 
was allowed to continue his supervision over the 
monks in the islands of Gorgona and Capraria. 
Gregory the Great hearing subsequently that he 
had presumed to celebrate mass, directed that if 
it was true he should be excommunicated till 
his death. (Zpp. v. 3, 4, 7.) LF. D.] 


SATURUS (1), martyr with Perpetua, 
March 7. He wrote a vision contained in the 
Passio Perpetuae, cap. xi-xiii. His vision describes 
paradise, and embodies notices of some interest- 
ing liturgical practices, as of the Trisagion, 
the use of papa as a title of bishops, &. 
[G. T, S.] 
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SATURUS (2), a Carthaginian confessor at 
Rome [Macarius (20)] about April or May A.D. 
250; after Easter, Hp. 22. The context implies 
that he was connected with the clerus; if so, 
possibly the same Saturus whom about July of the 
same year Cyprian had with him in his retreat and 
ordained lector that he might with Optatus 
(whom he made subdeacon for the same purpose) 
be a jproper envoy to the clergy of Rome, to 
whom he took Zp. 27 on the Lapsed, and Hp. 28, 
to Moyses and nine confessors. In Ep. 29 Cyp- 
rian, apologising to his own clergy for this 
private ordination, speaks of him as having been 
already prowimus clero, having been more than 


once appointed to read on Easter-day communi 
consilio. He probably brought back the reply of 


the Roman clergy, Ep. 30, i.e. Novatian’s, and 
that of Moyses (Zp. 31). He was then sent on 
to Carthage to convey copies of these four letters 


to the clergy there, and provide for their publi- 


cation. (Zp. 32-35.) [E. W. B.] 


SATURUS (8). Saturus, Cyprian’s acolyte, 
who conveyed Cornelius’ Epistle (59) to Cyprian, 
A.D. 252. Fell (who avoids identifications) con- 
siders him to be the same as (1). But (1) was 
already at least a lector. [E. W. B.] 


SATURUS (4), steward of Hunneric king of 


the Vandals, and a staunch catholic. Persisting 
in his refusal to embrace the Arian religion, not- 
withstanding every kind of threat and the 
entreaties of his own wife, he was at length dis- 
missed and reduced to poverty, but never oyver- 
come. (Victor, Vit. Persec. Vand. i, 16; Till. 
xvi. 536.) [C. H.J 


SATYRUS (Uranus), the much loved 
brother of St. Ambrose, who dwells upon his 
virtues in his discourse, De Excessu Satyri 
[Ammrostus, p. 93]. (J. Ll. D.J 


SAUVE, ST. [Saxvius (4).] 
SAVE, legendary eldest daughter of Adam, 


and wife of Cain, so named in the Book of 


Jubilees, quoted by Epiphanius (Haer. 39, 5). 
[G. 8.] 


SAVINELLA, Columba, and Agnella, three 
African ladies of high rank, of whose alms- 
giving and good works Gregory the Great had 
heard, - He exhorts them to persevere in their 
well-doing, and sends them a key containing 
fragments from the chains of St. Peter. (Epp. 
xii. 7.) [F. D.] 


SAVINIANUS, the first bishop of Sens and 
martyr (Gail. Chr. xii, 2); fabled by some Gallic 
writers to have been one of the seventy, and 
sent by St. Peter to preach in Gaul; though 
other writers make him the missionary of the 
Roman see, placing him in the middle of the 
third century, Odorannus, a monk of St. Peter 
Vivus, ¢c. 1028, wrote the history of his transla- 
tion with that of Potentianus and their martyred 
companions, printed by Migne (Pat. Lat. exlii. 


777). His history is very doubtful. (Tillem. 
iv. 482, 727; Ceill. xiii. 113.) [C. H.] 
SAXULF (Sexuzr, SAEXULF), the first 


abbat of Medeshamstede and the seventh bishop 
of the Mercian church. Saxulf, according to 
Bede (H. DB. ivy, 6) was the builder and abbat of 
the monastery of Medeshamstede in the region 


of the Gyrvii or fenmen. 
the Peterborough historians erected a fabric of 
legend, traditional history and probable inference, 
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On this statement 


which will not bear critical investigation, al- 
though some portions of it need not be entirely 
rejected. As the Gyrvian ntry was subject 
to Mercia, although occasionally under the East 
Anglian rulers, it is lawful to suppose that 
Peada and Wulfhere may in succession have 
patronised the foundation of Medeshamstede, 
which would be probably dated somewhere be- 
tween 655 and 664. The Peterborough writers 
add, from tradition or invention, that Saxulf was 
a great thane of the neighbourhood, who with 
the four Northumbrian missionaries laboured for 
the conversion of Mercia during the short reign 
of Peada, [Prapa.] (Hugo Candidus, ed. Sparke, 
p. 23.) They further introduced into the great 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the year 655 an 
account of the foundation different from, if not in- 
consistent with, that of Bede ; making Peada and 
Oswy joint founders, and adding that it was by 
them committed to the monk Saxulf, who was 
God’s friend, noble and rich. In the account of 
the reign of Wulfhere the Peterborough Chronicle 
describes the rich endowment bestowed by that 
king, on the advice of his brothers, Ethelred 
and Merwala, and his sisters Kyneburga and 
Kyneswitha; the sisters and Ethelred were 
present at the consecration which was performed 
by archbishop Deusdedit with the assistance of 
the bishops of London, Rochester, bishop Jeru- 
man of Mercia and Tuda of Lindisfarne. The 
dedication was to St. Peter, and Wulfhere by 
word of mouth and by charter gave estates of 
land. The charter was dated in 664, and was 
confirmed by pope Vitalian. Under the year 
675 is recorded ‘a further endowment by Ethel- 
red, and confirmation by pope Agatho. There 
is no doubt that the whole of these details are 
fabricated ; but there is nothing impossible in 
the story assigned to the years 655 and 657 
(Chr. S.; M. H. B. pp. 312-320). The charters, 
however, on which the story is actually based 
are forgeries (see Kemble, C. D. Nos. 984, 990), 
Probably the forgery was perpetrated in the age 
of Edgar, when the reviving monastic interest 
was keenly intent on recovering every estate 
and privilege that had been lost during the 
Danish troubles. 

In the year 675, or thereabouts, Theodore, 
having deposed the Mercian bishop Winfrith 
(ede, H. #. iv. 6), appointed Saxulf to succeed 
him. The Chronicle mentions, as his successor 
at Medeshamstede, an abbat named Cuthbald, 
who must be identical with the person of that 
name who was abbat at Oundle, when Wilfrid 
died there, in 709 (Bede, H. H. vy. 19). It is, 
however, quite possible that Saxulf retained the 
government of Medeshamstede in his own hands ; 
for the Black book of Peterborough (MS. Soc. 
Ant. 60) contains the mention of a gift of king 
Ethelred to Medeshamstede conferred by placing 
on the gospels book a sod taken from the land 
given, and a similar benefaction of Friduric or 
Friodored, a Mercian Ealdorman, conveyed in the 
same way; both gifts being made in the pre- 
sence of Saxulf. All this material is, however 
ancient, very questionable. 

The history of Saxulf’s episcopate is less 
apocryphal. At the time of his appointment 


| the great Mercian diocese was undivided; the 
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deposition of Winfrith being possibly caused by 


his unwillingness to divide it, an unwillingness 


| which was felt in Wessex also. 
sation of the diocesan system was one of Theo- 
 dore’s. great acts of policy, and accordingly in 


tury or earlier. 


The due organi- 


the council of Hertford, in 673, a proposition to 


| increase the number of bishops, as the number of 
_ the faithful increased, was promulgated. It was 


waived in that assembly (Councils, Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii. 120), but in 679, with the assistance 


| of Wulfhere and the Mercian Witan, Theodore 
_ broke up the great diocese into five; Worcester, 
| Lichfield, Leicester, Sidnacester and Dorchester 


being the sees (Flor. Wig. App. I. H. B. 622); 
and Hereford being added probably the next 
year.. Of these the see of Lichfield seems to 
have been given to Saxulf, and that of Leicester 
to Cuthwin; although the account of Florence 
is different, the ancient lists of bishops prove 
this to have been the case. Cuthwin, however, 
lived but a short time, and his see, whether at 
Lichfield or at Leicester, ultimately fell into the 
hands of Saxulf, Saxulf lived until about 691. 
On his death Wilfrid of York, who was in exile, 
undertook the government of a part of his dio- 
eese, Headda taking the other; the ancient lists 
make Wilfrid bishop at Leicester, and Headda at 
Lichfield (1, H. B. pp. 622, 623). Headda sub- 
sequently united the two. The statement of the 
Chronicle that Saxulf died in 705, is disproved 
both by the statement of Eddius (c. 44), that he 
was dead in 692, and by the attestation of 
Headda appended to Mercian charters. [HEDDA.] 


_ Of the acts of Saxulf as bishop little is known. 


It was, however, by him that Putta, the refugee 


bishop of Rochester, was settled among the 
| people of Herefordshire (H. 2. iv. 12). Besides 
~Medeshamstede, Saxulf is said to have founded 
a monastery called Ancarig, afterwards Thorney 


(Mon. Angl. ii. 571, 59; Hearne, Appendix to 
‘Sprott, pp. 171, 172; Hugo Candidus, ed. 


- Sparke, p. 6); also by the assistance of Wulf- 


here, and therefore before he became bishop, 
‘This is legendary. 
: It may be questioned whether any of the 


_ charters to which Saxulf’s name is appended are 


genuine. The Malmesbury charters of 681 (K. 
C. D. 22,23) and the Peterborough grants above 


| referred to are certainly spurious ; it is possible 


that the charter of Osric, Nov. 6, 676, may be 
genuine (i. No. 12). See Will. Malmesb. G. P. 


| ed. Hamilton, pp. 135, 235, 307, 852; Mon. 
_ Angl. i. 384; Hugo Candidus, ed. Sparke, 
1-23. fi 


pp. 
$.] 


SCALITA (Scraurra), Nestorian bishop of 


 Bhesina in Mesopotamia, in the time of Georgius 


the catholicus, about the beginning of the 9th cen- 
(Le Quien, O. @. ii. 1329.) 
Among the Syriac manuscripts brought from 
Amida to Rome and placed in the Vatican 
(described by Assemani, B. 0, i. 581, 583, ii, 
486) there are the following (in codices i., viii., 


x.) ascribed,to Scalita, Hymnus de Beata Maria, 
_ Homilia IL, de 8. Maria et de Feria Tertid Nini- 
 vitarwm seu Rogationum ad primam Sessionem. 


[J. G.] 
- SCAPULA, a proconsul of Africa to whom 


" Tertullian addressed a remonstrance on account 
| of his persecution of the Christians ; a remon- 
_ strance which Tertullian declares was prompted 
| by no shrinking from martyrdom on the part of 
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the Christians, but solely by love for their ene- 
mies, and a desire to save them from the guilt 
of shedding innocent blood. He recounts the 
temporal calamities which had overtaken former 
persecutors of the Christians; he denounces the 
injustice of punishing men pure in life and 
always loyal to the emperor ; men whose inno- 
cence the magistrates fully acknowledge by the 
unwillingness they evidently show to proceed to 
extremities, and the exertions they used to in- 
duce the accused persons to withdraw their 
confession. Finally, he represents the alarming 
scale on which persecution ought in consistency 
to be carried out. If, as had been done in 
another province, the Christians of Carthage 
were to go in a body and present themselves 
before the proconsul’s tribunal, the magistrate 
would find before him thousands of every age,. 
sex and rank, including many leading persons, 
and probably relations and intimates of his own 
friends ; and he might well shrink from severi- 
ties which would decimate the city. The tract 
addressed to Scapula is later than the emperor 
Severus, of whom it speaks in the past tense, 
“ Tpse etiam Severus, pater Antonini [Caracallae] 
Christianorum memor fuit.” ‘Clarissimas femi- 
nas et clarissimos viros Severus, sciens hujus 
sectae esse, non modo non laesit, verum et testi- 
monio exornavit, et populo furenti in nos palam 
restitit.” Tertullian is plainly appealing, by 
way of precedent, to the tolerance of a dead 
emperor, and not accusing the proconsul of 
opposing the wishes of a living one. But though 
some have thought that the tract was also later 
than Caracalla, Tertullian’s boast that the Chris- 
tians had not taken part with any of the rivals 
of Severus,—Cassius, Albinus, or Niger—would 
not be natural after the dynasty of Severus had 
been overthrown. 

We may with great probability identify with 
the subject of this article, Scapula Tertullus, 
who was one of the ordinary consuls of the year 
195. The usual interval between consulship 
and proconsulship was between 15 and 20 years. 
We thus arrive by another road at the result 
already obtained, viz. that the proconsulship is 
to be placed not very long after the death of 
Severus, which took place Feb. 9, 211. It has 
been attempted to fix the date with more pre- 
cision by means of an eclipse of the sun which 
Tertullian has been thought to refer to in the 
words, “Sol ille in conventu Uticensi extincto 
paene lumine adeo portentum fuit ut non potuerit 
ex ordinario deliguio hoc pati positus in. suo 
hypsomate et aici Habetis astrologos.” 
Ruinart (Acta Sincera, p. 119) gives a calculation 
made by a brother Benedictine fixing for the 
date of this eclipse April 11, 210. But there 
are several points in what Ruinart gives as the 
computed circumstances of this eclipse which 
suggest a doubt whether the calculation was 
made, by a sufficiently skilled person; and in 
point of fact Professor Adams has examined the 
matter sufficiently to be able to say that if any, 
eclipse took place at the date named it must 
have been a very small one; and that, large or 
small, it could not have been visible in North 
Africa. An eclipse which took place in 207 has 
been suggested, but that, though visible at Utica, 
was not of sufficient magnitude to answer the 
description of Tertullian. It may therefore be 
simplest to assent to Tertullian’s own belief, that 
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the phenomenon which he describes was not an 
eclipse at all. His reasons for thinking so may 
not be convincing, nor indeed quite intelligible ; 
but as he refers the proconsul to his own “ astro- 
logers,” it is likely he knew that the scientific 
opinion of his day was that there had been no 
eclipse. There had been sudden darkness at 
midday, while the annual African assembly was 
in full session; but whether that darkness had 
been caused by dust cloud or storm cloud, or 
otherwise, we have no means of determining. 
[G. 8.] 


SCARILA, a man whose queries concerning 
the Incarnation and the creation of venomous 


animals caused Fulgentius of Ruspe to write his | 


work De Incarnatione Filii Dei et de Vilium 
Animalium Auctore (cf. t. Il., 581; FuLernTivs 


@)). (G. T. 8.) 


SCHALUL, deacon of Edessa, said to have 
been instrumental in the conversion of SARBE- 
Livs. [G. S.J 


SCHEMATICI, a name for the Monophy- 
sites in Joan. Damase. Haer. 83. Some MSS. 
tread Schismatici (see note in Migne, Patr. Grace. 
xciv. 742), (G. T. S.] 


SCHOLASTICA, Saint, sister of S. Benedict. 
All that is known about her is derived from the 
Dialogues of Gregory the Great (ii. 33, 34, in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. lxvi. 193). According to him, 
she was dedicated to God from her childhood, 
and was accustomed to visit her brother once a 
year, who came to meet her with some of his 
disciples not far from his monastery, and after- 
wards return to her cell. She is commemorated 
on February 10th (AA. SS. Feb. ii, 392). 

[F. D.J 


SCHOLASTICUS (1), principal eunuch 
of Theodosius the emperor. Cyril is said to 
have bribed him lavishly, and thus secured his 
influence against the Nestorian and Antiochene 
schools of thought. (Hefele, Councils, t. iii. 
pp. 81, 112, Clark’s trans, ; Mansi, t. v. p. 777.) 

: [G. T. 8.] 


SCHOLASTICUS (2), a governor of Cam- 
pania, to whom Gregory the Great wrote con- 
cerning the election of a bishop of Naples. The 
people at first chose Florentius, subdeacon of 
Rome. He declined the office. The pope then 
ordered Scholasticus to assemble the people of 
Naples for another election. If they failed in 
finding a local man they were to send three 
deputies to Rome to choose one there, an example 
of popular election of bishops so late as A.D. 
592. [FLorentius (44).] (Greg. Mag. Dpist. 
ti. 15.) : [F. D.] 


SCHOLASTICUS (8), defensor, addressed 
in two letters of Gregory the Great. (Zpp. viii. 
32, xi. 20.) [F. D.] 


SCILLITAN MARTYRS. Under Felix (212) 
we have given an abstract of the acts of these 
martyrs. When that notice was written we 
practically knew no more about them than 
- Ruinart did two centuries ago, upon whose 
statements that abstract was founded, Since 
that time much additional light has been thrown 
upon their history. The case stood thus. Ac- 

cording to Ruinart’s theory, which we adopted, 
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the Scillitan Martyrs suffered under Sept. 
Severus between 198 and 202, about the time 
when Perpetua and Felicitas were martyred. 
They suffered under the proconsul Saturninus, 
who, it was assumed, had been consul about the 
year 190, and was therefore proconsul in Africa 
about ten years later, actording to the usual 
rules of promotion in the imperial civil service. 
Several apparently conclusive proofs confirmed 
this view. In the MS. used by Baronius the 
proconsul speaks not only of several emperors as 
ruling together, but also names Severus and his 
son Antoninus Caracalla. Now as Caracalla 
received the title of Augustus only in 198, we 
had a limit fixed on one side, and on the other 
side we could not go much beyond the year 200 
when Tertullian composed his Apologeticus, in 
which he mentions several bloody executions of 
the faithful, and we certainly cannot go below 
the date of his letter to Scapula where he ex- 
pressly says, ¢. 3, that “ Vigellius Saturninus 
who first drew the sword upon us lost his eyes.” 
Suspicion however arose some years ago in the 
taind of M. Léon Renier, an eminent French- 
archaeologist, that the true date of these Acts 
was much earlier. He noticed that the first 
line of the existing codices gave the names of 
the consuls for the year of the martyrdom very 
variously. The MS. of Baronius gave it as 
“ Existente Claudio Consule ;” a fragment pub- 
lished by Mabillon, Vet. Analect. t. 4, p. 155, as 
“ Praesidente bis Claudiano Consule.” Other 
codices substituted for praesidente or existente | 
praestante or praesente. He therefore suggested 
in a letter to Borghesi, that the word bis ought 
to follow a proper name indicating a second con- 
sulship, and that the word consule ought to be 
replaced by consulibus. Finding moreover in the 
Fasti the names Praesens II. and Condianus as 
consuls for 180, he proposed that the first line 
of our acts should be read, “Praesente bis et 
Condiano Consulibus.” Borghesi, in his reply 
(Ocuvres Completes, t. viii. p. 615), points out 
that this hypothesis would necessitate a further 
change. . The words Dominis nostris impera- 
toribus Severo et Antonino must be altered into 
imperatoribus Antonino et Commodo, and fur- 
ther that according to it, in the middle of 
July 180, that is, five months after the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, when Commodus had been 
reigning alone for that period, the African pro- 
consul knew nothing of this fact and supposed 
the Empire had still two emperors, which is 
scarcely credible. This was Borghesi’s crowning 
objection, to which Renier could make no reply. 
Matters were in this state when in 1881 Usener, 
a Bonn professor, published a hitherto unknown 
text of these Acts from a MS. in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris. This MS. dates from the 
end of the 9th century. It is of great value, 
because it furnishes the precise date of the epi- 
sode in question, and quite bears out the hypo- 
thesis tentatively put forward by Renier. It 
explicitly names the two consuls, and these con- 
suls are the very two suggested by Renier, 
Praesus II. and Condianus. The date in this 
MS. is the one fixed in all the Martyrologies ; 
XVI. Kal. Aug. or July 17th. This document 
furthermore clears up the special difficulty urged 
by Borghesi. There is no mention of Severus 
or of Caracalla, It speaks of one emperor quite 
consistently with the facts of the case, since 
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_ Sommodus on July 17th 180, was sole emperor. 
_ The proconsul of Africa is Saturninus. He 
_ continues the policy of the previous reign which 
is not yet modified by the domestic influences 
_ which led Commodus to fayour the Christians. 
In 177 persecution had raged at Lyons. It was 
_ now the turn of Africa. The first African mar- 
tyr, Namphamo, henceforth celebrated as the 
“archimartyr ” of Africa, with his companions, 
Mygdon, Lucitas, and Samae, had suffered per- 
haps but a few days before. [NAMPHAMO.] 
_ {Mart. Rom. July 4; August. Bp. ad Mazin. 
_ Madaur. opera, ed. Bened. Epp. 16 and 17; Aubé, 
Les Chrétiens dans ? Empire Romain, p. 199; 
Renier, Jnscript. d’ Algérie, Num. 1030, 1761, 
&c.) The question now arises, What is the 
value and character of the Greek text dis- 
covered by Usener. Baronius regarded the 
Latin Acts as veritable transcripts from the pro- 
consular registry purchased by the zeal of the 
Christians. Ruinart regards them as either 
transcripts from the official records or notes 
taken by Christians present in court; upon 
' which two sources of the genuine Acts of the 
_ Martyrs Le Blant enlarges and furnishes many 
- interesting illustrations in his supplement to 
Ruinart, Les Actes des Martyrs, p. 6-21, Paris, 
1882. Aubé regards the various Latin texts of 
the Scillitan Acts as emanating from Christian 
pens, and as probably only translations of Acts 
written originally in Greek. Usener, on the 
other hand, looks upon the Greek text discovered 
by him as merely a-translation from a Latin 
_ original, as he cannot conceive how the trial in 
the proconsular court at Carthage could have 
been conducted in Greek, or how a Greek docu- 
ment could haye been composed in such a 
_ Latinised city as Carthage ; an opinion in which 
Hilgenfeld concurs (Zeitsch. 1881, p. 382). 
_ Aubé, viewing the Greek text of Usener as an 
original document, the source and fountain of 
all the Latin texts, which are only translations 
_ of them, replies to Usener’s arguments at great 
length, pointing out that Greek was largely 
spoken at Carthage in the latter half of the 
_ 2nd century, and urging many critical considera- 
tions from a comparison of the Latin and Greek 
texts which seem to support his view. The 
reader anxious to investigate this question 
_ farther must be referred to the treatises of Aubé 
and Usener as indicated below. To the biblical 
eritic these Acts in both shapes are interesting, 
as indicating the position held by St. Paul’s 
Epistles in the year 180 in the North African 
‘church. The proconsul asked the martyr 
Speratus what books they kept laid up in their 
bookcases? To which he replied, Our books, or, 
as the Latin Version puts it, the four Gospels of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and in addition the 
Epistles of Paul the holy man. The list of 
mames in the Greek version of Usener does not 
materially differ from that given in the Latin 
Acts. We may in conclusion mention that the 
“name of the proconsul Vigellius Saturninus, 
mentioned in our Acts and again by Tertullian 
in his treatise Ad Scapulam, was discovered in 
1861 on a monument near Iglitza in Eastern 
Bulgaria. Renier,in a paper on the inscriptions of 
“Troes published in the Revue Archéol. for 1864, 
_t.x. p. 396 (cf. Mommsen, C. 7. L. iii. n. 6183), 
_ quotes’ this inscription raised in his honour when 
imperial legate of Moesia Inferior, a post which 
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he may have occupied a year or two after his 
consulship. According to the then usual rules 
of promotion he must have been Consul Suffectus 
about A.D. 170. His full name was Publius 
Vigellius -Raius Plarius Saturninus Atilius 
Braduanus Aucidius Tertullus. Renier points 
out that he was connected with the family of 
Atilius Bradua which furnished Consules Ordi- 
narii in 108 and 160, and with the Gens Plaria, 
to which belonged the wife of Man. Acilius 
Glabrio, consul in 152: cf. Mommsen, Ins. Reg. 
Neapol. Num. 1068; Orelli, num. 2228. Ago- 
bard asserts that the relics of Speratus, with 
those of Cyprian, were translated by Charle- 
magne’s orders from Carthage to Lyons (Migne’s 
Pat. Lat. civ. 349). The title of the treatise 
to which this article owes so much is: Aube, 
Etude sur un nouveau texte des Actes des Martyrs 
Scillitains, Paris, 1881; cf. Lightfoot’s Zgnatius, 
t. i. p. 507. [G@. T. S.J 


SEACHLAN (Sracunatt), bishop of Ar- 
magh and Dunshaughlin. [Secunprnvs (10).] 


SEALBHAOH, son of Cualta, abbat of 
Cork, died A.pD. 772. (Four Mast. i. 371, a.p. 
767.) [J. GJ 


SEBARJESUS (1), 9th Nestorian bishop of 
Bethgarma, in Chaldea, about the end of the 6th 
century ; by his intercession he saved his people 
from the plague, and he instituted an observance 
called “The Fast of the Ninevites.” (Assem. 
B. 0. ii, 427 ; Le Quien, O. C. ii. 1239.) [J. G.] 


SEBARJESUS (2), 48th catholicus of Seleu- 
cia on the Tigris, was a native of Nuhadra, and 
made bishop of Harran, or Charran, by Joannes 
metropolitan of Nisibis; then archbishop of 
Damascus by the patriarch Timotheus A.D. 778, 
and catholicus A.D. 832. He died at Dara a.p. 
836, famous as promoter and visitor of schools 
in his dioceses. (Assem. B. 0. ii. 435; iii, 441, 
505; Le Quien, 0. C. ii. 1130, 1289, 1317.) 

{J. G.] 


SEBASTE, FORTY MARTYRS OF. 
[Forty Marryrs.] 


SEBASTIANUS (1), duke of Thebaid, 
whither Diocletian sent him in the second year 
of the great persecution to carry out his edicts. 
(Aug. Ant. Georgii SS. Col. et Panis. Miracula, 
praef. p. 41.) [Ge Lass} 


SEBASTIANUS (2), Jan. 20, military 
martyr at Rome under Diocletian. He was of 
Milan, where he commanded the first cohort. 
He confessed Christ, and was shot (apparently) 
to death with arrows in the camp. . His fame 
was celebrated in the time of St. Ambrose, Znarr. 
in Psal. 118 Num, 44; Ado (Martyrolog.) gives 
a lengthened notice of him, which tells us that 
when shot with arrows he was left for dead. A 
pious woman, Irene, came to seek his body, and 
found him still alive. She healed him, but. he 
was again arrested and beaten to death with 
clubs in the Hippodrome. A matron, Lucina, 
buried him in the Catacombs “ juxta vestigia 
Apostolorum.” He is the favourite saint of 
Italian women. He is regarded as the protector 
against the plague. His symbol is the arrow. 
In art he is represented as young, beautifw, 
without drapery, bound toa tree and pierced by 
arrows. (G. T. $.] 

2Q 
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SEBASTIANUS (8), 2 presbyter to whom 
Chrysostom wrote a complimentary letter from 
Cucusus. (Chrys, Zp. 214.) {E. V.] 


SEBASTIANUS (4), a hermit in Aquitaine, 
addressed by Paulinus of Nola (Zp. xxvi., Migne, 
Patr, Lat. t. Ixi. col. 304-6), and much com- 
mended for his piety (Ceillier, Aut, Sacr. viii. 
69). {J. GJ 


SEBASTIANUS (5), the head ofa monastic 
house (in some MSS. styled an abbat, in the 
“indiculus” of Possidius a monk) to whom 
Augustine wrote a letter, Alypius adding a 
postscript, in reply to one expressing pain at 
the misconduct of others, (Aug. Hp. 248.) 

(H. W. P.J 


SEBASTIANUS (6), son-in-law of count 
Boniface the Great, opponent of Genseric and 
the Vandals. He was put to death by Genseric 
on refusing to embrace Arianism. [GENSERIC, 
Vol. IL. 635.] (Victor. Vit. De Wandal. Persecut. ; 
Ceill. x. 450.) (G. T. S.J 


SEBASTIANUS (1, disciple of St. Bene- 


dict and author of a life of a certain St. Jerome | 


(Petrus Diac. De Viris Illust. cap. iii. ; Ceill. xi. 
634). [G. T. 8] 


‘SEBASTIANUS (8), deacon of the Roman 
church. [Rusricus (14).] 


SEBASTIANUS (9), bishop, addressed in two 
letters by Gregory the Great in 591 and 595 (i. 
28, v.42). The name of his see is doubtful, as the 
readings in both letters vary between Sirmiensi 
and Rhisiniensi. Rhizinium was on the coast of 
Dalmatia near Cattaro. The first letter relates 
to the case of ANASTASIUS SINAITA (1), the 
deposed patriarch of Antioch; in the second 
Gregory describes his cares and troubles, and 
commends Sebastianus for declining to be trans- 
lated to one of the suffragan sees of Anastasius, 
which the latter after his restoration had asked 
him to accept. [F. D.J 


SEBASTIANUS (10), bishop of unnamed | 


see near Ariminum, to whom in May, A.D. 597, 
Gregory the Great wrote about the election of 
a new bishop of Ariminum, in place of Castorius, 
resigned, (pp. vii. 21.) [F. D.] 


SEBBI (Seppa, Samper) king of the East 
Saxons. He was the son of Saeward and brother 
of Sigebert the little, and succeeded to the sove- 
reignty of the East Saxons conjointly with his 
nephew Sighere about the year 665. During 
the relapse of his people into paganism in the 
great plague Sebbi remained faithful to Chris- 
tianity, and, throughout what little is known of 
the history of his reign, maintained a high char- 
acter for devotion, The first years of his long 
reign, if not the whole of it, were spent under 
the over-lordship of the kings of Mercia; and 
Wina the bishop, to whom Wulfhere had sold the 
see of London, was not likely to sympathise 
much with a religious prince. ‘Erkenwald, how- 
ever, who was appointed by Theodore to succeed 
Wina, and who seems to have re-established 
Christianity in London, found firm support from 
Sebbi, and had his co-operation in the foundation 
of the monastery of Barking: one charter of 
which, subscribed by Sebbi and his sons, ‘is 
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granted by Oedilred his kinsman (Kemble, C. D, 
35). Sebbi survived his friend Erkenwald, and 
possibly also-his nephew Sighere. After a reign 
of thirty years, accordingly, about the year 695, 
he expressed a strong wish, which his wife had 
previously prevented himtfrom fulfilling, to 
resign his throne and become a monk. He was, 
as Bede repeats the saying of the time, fitter to 
be a bishop than'a king (HZ. Z. iv. 11). He 
applied for the monastic habit to Waldhere, the 
bishop of London, and obtained it from him, 
making over to him at the same time all his 
treasure for distribution among the poor. Freed 
from earthly cares he prepared for death, and, 
fearing in his dying hour to say or do anything 
unworthy of a Christian king, obtained from 
Waldhere a promise that none but himself and 
two of his servants should be present at the 
last. Soon after, he had, as the historian tells 
us, a vision of consolation: three men in bright 
apparel approached his bed; one sat down, the 
other two standing, and told him that his soul 
should quit the body without pain, and amid a 
bright shining light, and on the third day fol- 
lowing. On the third day at the ninth hour 
Sebbi died. A miracle attended his entombment : 
for the stone coffin which was found too short 
for him became supernaturally lengthened to 
receive him. He was buried in the church of 
the doctor of the Gentiles; his tomb was shown 
in old’ St. Paul’s until its destruction in 1666 
(Bede, H. #. iv. 11); it was in the north aisle 
opposite the chdéir under an arch depicted in 
Dugdale’s History of the Cathedral, ed. Ellis, 
pp- 32, 64); the inscription hung over it dated 
Sebbi’s conversion in 677, and followed Bede in 
giving him a reign of thirty years. Sebbi had 
two sons, Sigheard and Swefred, who succeeded 
him. His. name is attached with those of his 
sons to two charters of Barking Abbey (Kemble, 
C. D. Nos. 35, 38) the former of which, that of 
Oedilred to abbess Ethelburga, he confirms. He 
also appears as confirming a forged Peterborough 
charter (ib. No. 40). [S.J 


SEBERT (Saperctr, SamBrrut, SABA, SAE- 
BRIHT, SEBERT, SIBERT),the first Christian king 
of the East Saxons. He was the son of Sledda, 
ninth from Woden, and king of the East Saxons, 
by Ricula, or Rigula, daughter of Eormenric, 
and sister of Ethelbert king of Kent.’ No date 
can be assigned for his accession, or for ‘the 
acquisition by Ethelbert of supreme power in 
Essex and in London. Sebert however seems to 
have been almost entirely dependent on his 
mighty uncle, and to have accepted Christianity 
very soon after the conversion of Ethelbert. 
London, the chief city of the East Saxon 
territory, must have been entirely under Ethel- 
bert’s influence, and he, instead of Sebert, 
was the founder of the church of St. Paul, to 
which, shortly before his death, Augustine con- 
secrated Mellitus as bishop. Mellitus, however, 
had been previously engaged in the evangelisa- 
tion of the East Saxons, and his history is closely 
entwined with that of Sebert. Sebert’s sons 
must have been born and grown up before his con- 
version, for they continued heathen at the time 
of his death. That event occurred, so far as we 
can gather from Bede (HZ. JZ. ii. 3, 5), soon after 
that of Ethelbert, about the year 616. Sebert 
appears in history as a pious but insignificant 
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prince; in legend, however, he is more impor- 
tant, being the traditional founder of Westmin- 
ster. This legend, which is not more ancient 
than the eleventh century, but which is incorpo- 
rated in the famous Westminster charters as- 
eribed to Edgar, but probably fabricated after 
the Norman Conquest, first takes form in the 
work of Sulcardus [MELLITUS], who does not 
“seem quite certain whether the Sebert who 
joined in the foundation was the king, or a 
citizen of London. The story may be read at 
large in the Monasticon (i. 265 sq.), and deserves 
no credit. The ascription, however, of the foun- 
dation to the first Christian king and bishop was 
so natural as to be readily accepted. William of 
Malmesbury records it as a fact (G. P. ii. § 73), 
and it was subject to little or no criticism by his 
followers. At Westminster was shewn the tomb 
of Sebert, and when, in 1308, this sepulchre was 
opened to allow of the translation of the king’s 
bones, the right hand and arm up to the elbow 
were found clothed with flesh, and uncorrupted 
(Annales Paulini, p.140; Chronicul. S. Pauli, ed. 
Simpson, p. 225). 

Sebert, according to Bede (H. #. ii. 5) had 
three sons, of whom two appear in the pedigree 
as Sexred and Saeward; the third, on very 

insufficient authority, is named Sigebert (Brom- 
ton, ed. Twysden, c. 743). [S.] 


SEBESIUS, a young friend of Jerome, who 
had been unfaithful to him, but was brought to 
see and own his fault by the Orator Magnus at 
Rome. (Jerome, Hp. 70, ed. Vall.) [W. H. F.] 


SEBUAEI (ScBovaior), described by Epi- 
_phanius (Haer. xi.), as the second heresy of the 
Samaritans. They celebrated, as he states, the 

Feast of Pentecost in the autumn, and the Feast 
of Tabernacles at the time of the Jewish Pass- 
over. (Cf. Scaliger in Zsag. Canon, p. 218, and 
in Hlencho Trihaeresii, cap.i.; Serarius, de Sectis 
Judaicis, lib. i. cap. 43 and also Petavius, Com- 
mentary on Epiphanius, |. c.) [G. T..S.] 


‘SECUNDA, July 30, virgin and martyr, 
when twelve years old at Tuburbium in North 
Africa with Maxima and Domitilla, her com- 
panions. St. Augustine treats of them in 

Ser. 345, calling them Martyres Tuburbitanae, 
under which title some have thought Perpetua 
and her companions were celebrated. (Ruinart, 
AA. Sine. p. 82.) (G. T. S.J 


SECUNDIANUS (or y.1. Sxcunpinvs), 
eightieth bishop in Sentt. Zpp. Conc. Carth, vii. 
de Bap. Haer. iii.; called “martyr” in some 
MSS. Bishop of Thambi (‘a Thambis ” vv. Il. 
thanbis, thambeis) or Tambeae in Prov. Byz. 
Qotit). Names of three other bishops are pre- 
served up till the fifth century, when its martyrs 
under Hunneric were famous. (See Morcelli.) 
iy [E. W. B.] 


__ SECUNDINUS (1), twenty-first bishop in 

Conc. Carth. vii. de pace, Cyp. Lp. 57. 

¥ [E. W. B.] 

_ SECUNDINUS (2), suffr. ii, in Cone. Carth, 
ii. de Bap. Haer. iii., bishop “a Cedias” (vv. Il. 

“accedias, acidius, chezas; so gadiaufala becomes 

Be zecfala), The place is Cedia, now “ Argoub el 

_ Mekhtalia, cercle de Ain-Beida” (Mommsen), and 

‘is in Proy. Numid., as Morcelli conjectured. 

[E. W, B.J 
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SECUNDINUS (8), twenty-fourth bishop 
in suffr. Cone, Carth. vii. de Bap. Haer. iii,; 
bishop of Carpis (Colonia Julia Carpis) in Prov. 
Proc. (1) and (3) seem likely to be identical, 
Carpis is feminine in inscr. 994, Mommsen, vol. 
viii. The MSS. of Cyp. have “a Carpos” with 
vy. ll. carpus, carpis; carpi, Plin.; Carpos, It. 
Mar. Now el Merissa with a port and large 
ruins (Momms.). - [E. W. B.] 


SECUNDINUS (4), a Numidian bishop, 
perhaps of the age of St. Cyprian, whose mar- 
tyrdom is mentioned in the Acts of St. Jacobus 
and Marianus [Jacobus (51)]. (Ruinart, Acta 
Sincera, p.. 226, cap. iii.) He may have been 
the Secundinus who signed the letter concerning 
the lapsed to the Roman church. (Cypriani 
Epist. 57.) (G. T. S.J 


SECUNDINUS (5), an Arian bishop, de- 
posed by St. Ambrose and a synod assembled at 
Aquileia in the summer of A.D. 381. He was 
excommunicated in company with another 
Illyrian bishop, Palladius, and Attalus a priest. 
The acts of this synod, composed probably by 
Ambrose, are printed in Mansi, iii. 599; cf. 
Hefele’s Councils, Clark’s Trans. t. ii. p. 375. 

[Go EO Say 


SECUNDINUS (6) (Secunpus), Donatist 
bishop of Jacundiana, Jacundiana, or Jucundia, 
a small town in Numidia (Ant. Jtin. 71. 5) pre- 
sent at the council of Cabarsussum, A.D, 393 ; 
and also at the conference, A.D. 411, at which he 
declared that he had no Catholic rival in his see 
(Aug. En. Ps. 36. 20; Carth. Coll. i. 180). 

[H. W. P.] 


SECUNDINUS (7). [Lzporrus (1).] 
SECUNDINUS (8), parish priest of Ger- 


manicia, a place in Numidia, with whom fault 
was found by some of the Donatists of the 
place, supported it would seem by a layman 
residing there,.named Pancarius. Augustine 
wrote to Pancarius expressing his willingness to 
hear the charges against Secundinus, if brought 
by Catholics, but declining to do.so if they pro- 
ceeded from heretics (Aug. Hp. 251). 
(H. W. P.] 


SECUNDINUS (9), a Manichean, but. a 
listener rather than a member of the sect, who 
wrote a letter to St. Augustine, blaming him for 
leaving Manicheism, insinuating that he had 
done so from motives of fear and of gain, and 
stating some of its doctrines. He reproaches 
him for following Jewish rites unworthy of his 
attention, and urges him to return to the faith 
which he had quitted (Sec. ad Aug. vol. viii. p. 
571, ed. Migne). To this letter Augustine 
replied in a letter which he thought to be the 
best of his works against Manicheism, denying 
the motives imputed to him, refuting the doc- 
trines advanced by Secundinus, especially re- 
specting the divinity of our Lord, which Secun- 
dinus had denied, or at least depreciated. As to. 
the two) opposing principles which, according to 
him, contended for the soul of man, he recom- 
mends him to read his work on Free-Will, which 
he will find in the possession of Paulinus of 
Nola, and which shews the nature of temptation 
by the devil. He defends himself for maintaining 
Jewish writings and prophecies, deprecates the 
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heathen fables, and shews that perfection cannot 
be attained without the help of God (Aug. 
Retract. ii. 10). (H. W. PJ 


SECUNDINUS (10) (Sracnian, Sracu- 
NALL, SECHNAL, SHAGLINUS), nephew of St. Pat- 
rick and bishop of Armagh. His legend is wholly 
Patrician. He was son of Restitutus Ua Baird 
and probably Liemania, but other sisters of St. 
Patrick are named as his mother. He is said to 
have been sent into Ireland to assist St. Patrick 
in the year 439 (Ann. Tig.), and appears to have 
been then a bishop. He became closely attached 
as disciple to St. Patrick, and his chief foundation 
was at Dunshaughlin, co, Meath: he was also 
bishop at Armagh. He died a.p, 448 (Ann. Tig.) 
aged seventy-five years, and his feast is Nov. 27. 
(Lanigan, FE. H. Jr. i. 259 sq.: Ussher, Brit. 
Eccl, Ant. vi. 383-384, 437-438.) 

He is best known as author of the Hymnus S. 
Secundini in laudem &. Patricii, an alphabetical 
hymn in the rudest metre. If he was not the 
author, it was evidently written so as to pass 
for the work of a contemporary of St. Patrick. 
It gives in every respect to St. Patrick the cha- 
racter of a faithful apostle of Christ, “cujus 
ingentis laboris percepturus praemium, cum 
apostolis regnabit sanctus super Israel.” — It 
was first published by Colgan (Zr. Th, 211-212, 
with Praefatio veteris anonymi ; it has also been 
given by Ware, Opusc. S. Patr. app., 1656; 
Muratori, Antiphon. Bench., 1713; Villanueva, 
Opuse. 8. Patr. app., 1835; Gallandius, Bibi. 
Patr. x.; Todd, Book of Hymns i. and Cusack, 
8. Patr.). Todd prints both the preface given by 
Colgan, and a much fuller one from the Leabhar 
Breac. It was much prized among the ancient 
Trish, and used as an armour, (Todd, 8. Patr. 

312; Lanigan, HZ. H. Ir. i. 294 sq.;3 Tanner, 
Bibl. 659; Book of Obits C. C. Dublin, lxxxv.— 
vi. ; O’Conor, Proleg. ii. 71, 80.) (J. G.] 


SECUNDINUS (11), a poet, and contem- 
porary of Sidonius Apollinaris, who addresses to 
him one of his letters (Zp. v. 8). Secundinus 
had apparently stood high in his esteem as a 
writer of hexameter verse, on minor subjects, 
such as royal hunting parties and marriages. 
He had afterwards attempted satire, and sent to 
Sidonius a composition in hendecasyllabic metre, 
which Sidonius highly commends, urging him to 
continue this kind of composition for which 
there exists ample material. From another 
letter of Sidonius (Zp. ii. 10) it appears that 
some of his hexameters were inscribed upon the 
wall of the basilica built at Lyons by Patiens 
(bishop from about 451 to 491), and he may 
fairly be supposed to have been one of the con- 
siderable number of minor poets who flourished 
at Lyons in the middle and end of the 5th 
century. [H. A. W.] 


SECUNDINUS (12), bishop of Taormina. 
Seven letters are addressed by Gregory the 
Great to him, either alone or conjoiritly with 
other bishops (Zpist. lib. iii. ind. xi. 59; lib. vi. 
ind, xiv. 36; lib. viii, ind. i, 81; lib. x. ind. iii. 
32, 33, 57; lib. xiii. ind. vi. 18, in Migne, Patr. 
Lat. \xxvii. 657, 826, 934, 1089, 1111, 1275). 
Of these the most important are the first, 
directing him to remove a baptistery from a 
monastery ; the third directing him to prevent 
laymen exercising rights over a monastery ; and 
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the fourth relating to the wife of one Leo, who had 
left her husband on the suspicion of his adultery, 
and assumed the dress of a nun. On his being 
proved innocent she had returned to him, and 
Secundinus had therefore refused to admit her 
to communion. Gregory™disapproves of his 
action, and directs him to admit her. Secun- 
dinus is mentioned as bishop of Taormina in lib. 
i. ind. ix. 72, in Patr. Lat. Ixxvii. 598, and was 
therefore consecrated not later than a.D. 591. 
He subscribes the decrees of the synod held at 
Rome in July, a.p. 595. (Appendix ad S. Greg. 
Lpist. 5, in Patr. Lat. \xxvii. 1338.) —_[F. D.] 


SECUNDINUS (18), abbat of the monastery 
of St. Martin in Campania. Gregory the Great, 
after mentioning that many grave charges had 
been brought against him, says that his own 
confession, that he had broken his vow of chas- 
tity before he became abbat, was suflicient 
without going further, and directs Peter, the 
subdeacon, to remove him from his office (Zpp. 
iii, 23) in 593. [F. D.] 


SECUNDINUS (14), bishop in Greece, 
whom Gregory the Great in 595 commissioned 
to investigate the charges against Anastasius, 
bishop of Corinth, who was ultimately deposed. 
Gregory praises his behaviour in the matter, 
and in another letter mentions he had heard 
through Secundinus of the misconduct of another 
bishop, Andrew. (Zpp. v. 52, 57.) [F. D.] 


SECUNDINUS (15), a recluse, to whom a 
long and important letter of Gregory the Great 
is addressed in 599 (lib. ix. ind. ii. 52, in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. \xxvii. 982). The text unfortunately 
is in a bad state, and there is a long interpola- 
tion about the treatment of clerics degraded for 
immorality, which is quite inconsistent with the 
rules laid down by Gregory in other letters. 
The pope, after touching on the hermit life of 
his correspondent, with the temptations to 
which it was specially liable, discusses the ques- 
tion of the Three Chapters, pointing out that by 
their condemnation no slight was done to the 
council of Chalcedon. Then follows the inter- 
polation referred to, after which Gregory replies 
to a question of Secundinus about the souls of 
children who die unbaptized before committing 
actual sin. The letter concludes with some 
observations on the cult of images (partly 
quoted in Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, i. 
817). Gregory sends with the letter some aloes 
and other perfumes, to be burnt before the relics 
of the martyrs, two volumes of his homilies, 
and two pictures of the Saviour and the Virgin 
Mary and the apostles Peter and Paul. He is 
apparently a different person from the Secundus 
or Secundinus mentioned in lib, vi. ind. xiv. 31, 
and lib, xiv. ind. vii, 12 (Patr. Lat. lxxvii. 821, 
1314). (F. DJ 


SECUNDUS (1), Gnostic of the second 
century, a disciple of Valentinus, and apparently 
one of the earliest of that teacher’s successors. 
At least, he is the first of that school of whom 
Irenaeus gives an account (I. xi. 2). He reports 
two things as peculiar in the teaching of Secun- 
dus; (1) that he divided the primary Ogdoad into 
two Tetrads, a right-hand and a left-hand one, 
the one being called light, the other darkness ; 
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passions, according to the Valentinian theory, 
the material world took its origin to have been 
one of the 30 primary Aeons. On the theory of 
an upper and lower Sophia, see SOPHIA, p. 712. 
[VaLentTinus.] Philaster (Haer. 40) is singular 
in ascribing to Secundus a docetic theory 
about our Lord’s Body; but on comparison 
with the corresponding sections (11, 12) in 

_ Pseudo-Tertullian, there appears reason to think 
that Philaster transferred to Secundus a portion 
of what was said about the Valentinians in the 
immediately preceding section of the older 
treatise of Hippolytus, which was the common 
authority of Ps.-Tert. and Philaster. The short 
notice in Irenaeus seems to be the ultimate 
source of all authentic information about 
Secundus; and Augustine appears to have had 
no more authority for ascribing to the Secundiani 
special immorality (Haer, 12) than ‘ Praedes- 
tinatus’ for his story, that they were refuted 
by Diodorus, bishop of Crete. G 


SECUNDUS (2), African bishop in Syn. 
Carth. sub Cyd. iv. de Basilide, Cyp. Zp. 67. 
(E. W. B.] 


SECUNDUS (8), Arian bishop of Ptolemais 
in Egypt, one of the original Arian party at 
Nice. He, with another Egyptian bishop, 
Theonas, and Arius, alone opposed the imperial 
command to sign the creed and anathemas of 
Nice, and suffered exile accordingly. After the 
death of Constantine he established an Arian 
church in Egypt by consecrating Pistus as bishop 
of Alexandria, A.D. 339 (Athanasii Apol. ¢. Arian. 
19, 24; Hefele’s Councils, t. ii. p. 45, Clark’s 
trans.; Gwatkin’s Studies in Arianism, p. 111). 


(G. T. S.J 


SECUNDUS (4), bishop of Tigisis or Tigisi, 

a fortified town of Numidia, possessing a valuable 
spring of water, in the neighbourhood of Lam- 
bese and Thamagada, but whose site is not cer- 
tainly known (Procopius, Vandal. ii. 13). The 
principal facts of the history in which Secundus 
was concerned will be found in the General His- 
tory of Donatism, Vol. I. pp. 881, 882, but the 
following particulars may be added. The perse- 
cution under Diocletian appears to have reached 
its height in February 304, and on May 19 of the 
same year Paulus, bishop of Cirta, committed 
the act of tradition, which in some measure gave 
rise to the proceedings in which Secundus became 
conspicuous. Paulus died not long after this, 
and some eleven or twelve bishops met at Cirta 
on March 5, but according to Optatus May 8, 
A.D. 305, under the presidency of Secundus, as 
primate of Numidia, to appoint a successor. 
Although persecution had virtually ceased, the 
churches were not yet restored, and the as- 
sembly met in the house of Urbanus, called by 
Optatus, Carisus, but by Augustine, Donatus, 
and there they ordained Silvanus. These facts, 
related by Optatus, came out in the investigation 
before Zenophilus, A.D. 320. In a letter to 
Generosus, A.D. 400, and in his account of this 
enquiry, contained in his treatise against Cres- 
conius, A.D. 406, Augustine places the date of 
‘the outbreak of the persecution in the eighth 
consulship of Diocletian and the seventh of 
Maximian, i.e. in A.D. 303. But in his breviate 
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the whole question was revived, and previous 
to which he appears to have examined the dates 
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more carefully, he places the outbreak in the 


ninth consulship of the former emperor and the 
eighth of the latter, i.e. A.D. 304, a&d shows that 
the meeting at Cirta must have taken place 
thirteen months later, viz. on March 5, 305 
(Opt. i. 14; Aug. c. Crese. iii. 29-33; Serm. 46. 
39; Ep. 53. 4; Brevic. Coll. 32; vid. Clinton, 
Fast. Rom.), But though the day named by 
Optatus is probably erroneous, the fact mentioned 
by him as to the condition of the churches is 
important, as assisting Augustine to disprove the 
assertion of the Donatists, that the meeting could 
not have taken place because it was unsafe at that 
time for so many as ten or twelve bishops to meet 
together (Brevic. Coll. 32, 33; Post. Coll. 18; 
c. Gaud. i. 47; De Unico Bapt, 31). Optatus 
also says that amid the uproar of mutual in- 
crimination Purpurius of Limata taxed Secundus 
with tradition, because, instead of leaving his 
post of duty before the inquisition, he remained 
until he was dismissed in safety, which would 
not have been the case unless he had purchased 
his safety by act of surrender. On this a mur- 
mur arose in the assembly, and Secundus in 
alarm accepted a method of escape suggested by 
his nephew, Secundus the younger, that such 
questions as this of personal conduct ought to be 
left to the judgment of the Almighty, a judicious 
evasion which was received with acclamation by 
all present (Opt. i. 14; Aug. Hp. 43. 6). | 

At some time before this letters had passed 
between Mensurius and Secundus, containing on 
the part of the former strictures on the conduct 
of some pseudo-martyrs of the time, but acknow- 
ledging, as was afterwards urged by the Dona- 
tists, his own culpable evasion in respect of the 
sacred books at the time of the inquiry. On the 
other side Secundus sought to exculpate himself 
and justify the conduct of some, who avoided a 
surrender of their books, by the instance of 
Rahab, one which applied, as Augustine pointed 
out, rather to Mensurius than to them, and com- 
pared his own conduct to that of Eleazar, described » 
in the book of Maccabees (2 Mace. vi. 18-31 ; Aug. 
Brevi. Coll. iii. 25; ¢. Gaud. i. 47). But what- 
ever judgment might be formed as to the con- 
duct of Mensurius and Secundus, it was plain, as 
Augustine remarked, that their intercourse was 
not interrupted during the lifetime of the former 
(c. Petil. iii. 29; Brevic. Coll. 25, 26; De Unic. 
Bapt. 29). But when, on his death, a.p. 311, 
Caecilian was appointed to succeed him, Secundus 
was sent for in haste to preside at a meeting of 
malcontents, seventy in number, to be held at 
Carthage for the purpose of opposing him; and 
their factious opposition, illustrated by the brutal 
insolence of Purpurius of Limata, resulted in the 
schismatic appointment of Majorinus (Opt. i. 19 ; 
Aug. Parm. i. 5). From this time no further 
mention is made of Secundus until the time when 
the case was brought up afresh at the conference. 
Besides the original authorities already quoted, 
the reader will find the history related by Bar- 
onius, vol. ii. 303, who maintains the earlier 
date; by Tillemont, vol. vi. pp. 5-14; by Mor- 
celli, Afr. Chr. ii. 194-207 ; and by Ribbek, Aug. 
und Don. pp. 52-57, 69. (H. W. P.J 


SECUNDUS (5), the father of Curyso- 


of the Carthaginian Conference, A.D. 411, when | STOM. 
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by Paulus Diaconus as servus Christi, had much 
influence with queen Theodelinda and her hus- 
band Agilulf, to whose son Adaloald he was 
godfather. He wrote a short history of the 
Lombards, which was the principal source of 
the earlier part of the work of Paulus Diaconus. 
He died in March, a.p. 612. A fragment of his 
history is given in a note to the preface to 
Paulus Diaconus in Script. Rer. Lang. 25, from 
which it appears that in June, A.D. 580, he had 
been fifteen years a monk, He must therefore 
have lived to an advanced age (Paulus Diac. iii. 
29, iv. 27, 40 in Script. Rer. Lang. 108, 125, 
133). He probably is the same as the abbat 
Secundus mentioned by Gregory the Great 
in a letter to queen Theodelinda (lib, xiv. ind. 
vii. 12, in Patr. Lat. lxxvii. 1314). He had 
written, probably about the Three Chapters, to 
Gregory, whose health prevented him from re- 
plying. The Secundus, “servus Dei of Ra- 
venna,” addressed by Gregory (lib. vi. ind. xiv. 
30), is probably a different person, though he 
was connected with king Agilulf, and was 
employed by Gregory in 596 to negotiate peace 
with him, [F. D.] 


SEDATUS (1), second in the list of the 
bishops of Nismes, was present at the council of 
Agde in 506. He was a friend and correspon- 
dent of St. Ruricius. Four of the latter’s 
epistles to him, one of them in verse, are 
extant (Ruricius, Zpp. ii. 17, 18, 33, 34; Migne, 
Patr. Lat. viii. 99-100, 109-111). Three 
written by Sedatus survive. They are not in- 
cluded in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, but are to 
be found in Canisius (Thesaurus Monument. i. 
360-361, 367, Antwerp. 1725.) For a descrip- 
tion of these letters, see Hist. Litt. de la France, 
iii. 56-8 ; Ceillier, x. 608-9. The authors of the 
Gallia Christiana (vi. 428) ascribe to him the 
authorship of some homilies, which were more 
probably the production of Sedatus of Béziers. 

(S. A. B.] 


SEDATUS (2), African bishop, on the com- 
mittee de Virgg. Subintroductis, Cyp. Hp. 4; Sat. 
in Syn. Carth. 4 de Bas. et Mart. Ep. 67; 
in Syn. de Bat. i. Ep. 703 probably the 
same as Sedatus, bishop of Tuburbo, whether 
Majus or Minus Mommsen cannot distinguish; 
Morcelli prefers Majus. Both were in Proy. 
Procons. and both had bishops. Tuburbo Majus 
was a colony Julia Aurelia Commoda (Tuburbin 
coloniam, Plin.), and is identifiable with Kasbat. 
Augustine (post Coll. ad Don. 22, 38) speaks of 
the obscurity of the see. Mommsen, Cone. Carth, 
sub Cyp. vii. de Bap. 3, Sentét. 18. [E. W. B.] 


SEDATUS (8), 5th bishop of Béziers, was 
at the 3rd council of Toledo in 589, and that 
of Narbonne in the same year. His diocese was 
at this period under Gothic domination (Gall. 
Christ. vi. 297). A homily on the Epiphany to 
be found in Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxii. 765-74, is 
attributed to him, as well as two sermons 
printed in the appendix to the works of St. 
Augustine (cxxix. cxxx. Migne, Patr. Lat. 
xxxix. 2001-5). For criticisms on these works 
see Hist. Litt. de la France, iii. 262-3; Ceillier, 
xi, 324, {S. A. B.J 


SEDNA (Sxpontus), bishop of Ossory, is 
noticed by Colgan (Acta SS. 572), and identified 
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with the dumb cowherd on Slieve Bloom, who 
received his speech by the blessing of St. Columba 
of Terryglass, in the 6th century. He is pro- 
bably the person to whom is ascribed the Pro- 
phecy of Sedna, a poem of twenty stanzas or 
eighty lines, which is in the form of a dialogue 
between himself and St. Finchu of Brigown. 
(O’Curry, Lect. Ir. MS. 422; Lanigan, #. H. Ir. 
ii. 91.) {J.. Gq 


SEDULIUS (1),* a poet of the 5th century, 
of whose life very few details are known. The 
only trustworthy information is to be found in 
his two letters to Macedonius. From them we 
learn that he devoted his early life, perhaps as 
a teacher of rhetoric, to heathen literature. 
Late in life, like Prudentius, he either became 
converted to Christianity, or, if he had been 
a Christian before, began to take a serious view 
of his duties, probably under the influence of 
Macedonius. Thenceforward he devoted his 
talents to the service of Christ, living as a 
priest, apparently in some religious community 
(cf. i, 7-9), at any rate in close intercourse with 
a small body of religious friends (Pref.). He 
gives us a charming account of this group: 
Macedonius, the father and life of the whole; 
Ursinus, the reverent priest who has spent his 
life in the service of the King of Heaven; Lau- 
rence, the wise and gentle, who has spent all his 
money on the poor; Gallicanus, another priest, 
not learned, but a model of goodness and loyalty 
to church rule; Ursicinus, combining the 
wisdom of age with the brightness of youth; 
the deaconess Syncletica, of noble birth and 
nobler life, a worthy temple of God, purified by 
fasting, prayer, and charity, learned and liberal ; 
and lastly Perpetua, the young pure matron, 
perpetual in fame and purity, no less than in 
name, Living in this society, he too longed to 
devote his talent to God, and to strengthen his 
own spiritual life by exhorting others. He too 
yearned to attract the heathen by telling them 
of the wonders of the Gospel, and so wrote the 
Carmen Paschale to invite them to share the 
Gospel feast. This was dedicated to Macedonius, 
and afterwards, at his request, whether to make 
it more widely useful, or whether to secure 
greater accuracy, was translated into prose 
(Opus Paschale), The works shew a character 
of much humility (cf. i. ad fin.), of tenderness of 
heart (v. 96), of warm gratitude (Carm. Pasch. 
Pref.), and of keen susceptibility to criticism 
(Opus Pasch. Pref.). ; 

These are the only certain facts. Even his 
date is uncertain. He refers to St. Jerome as a 
well-known student, and his work is praised by 
a decree of pope Gelasius of A.D. 495 or 496. 
Further, Syncletica may have been a sister of 
Eustathius, who lived at the beginning of the 
5th century. So that the date of Sedulius must 
be about a.p. 450. A great deal of information 
is given about him in later writers, but much of 
it arises from a confusion with Sedulius the 
Scotchman. The best authenticated account 
makes him a native of Rome, who studied 
philosophy in Italy; then became an antistes 
(i.e. probably a presbyter) and wrote his book 
in Achaia. The internal evidence as to these 
details is very slight; the names of his friends 


* Sometimes called Caelius or Circilius, but there is 
very slight authority for any praenomen. 
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are almost entirely Latin; he is in the presence 
of educated idolaters and takes special pains to 
argue against sun-worship; but these indica- 
tions are very vague. Perhaps a careful exami- 
nation of his interpretation of the Gospels might 
connect him with some particular school of 
teaching. His works became popular very soon. 
They were edited by an editor of Virgil, T. 
Rufius Asterius (consul a.p. 494)—perhaps in 
consequence of the importance attached to them 
by the pope’s decree. They are mentioned with 
praise by Venantius Fortunatus (viii. 1) and 
‘Theodulf of Arles; were commented on, perhaps 
by Remi of Auxerre, in the 9th century, and 
were frequently quoted and imitated by the 
writers of the middle ages. Areval quotes six- 
teen MSS. dating from the 7th to the 16th cen- 
tury; since then more than forty editions have 
been printed, and special prominence has been 
given to him by German writers in the last few 
years. 

Works: Carmen Paschale—In this poem 
Sedulius does not treat of the whole Gospel 
story, as Juvencus had done, but simply of the 
miracles of the Lord. He longs to shew the 
heathen that Christianity has wonders greater 
than heathenism, and so invites them to read 
this poem and share the great paschal gifts of 
Christ. It may be entitled “A poem in honour 
of Christ our Passover” (cf. i. 20, 56). 

It is preceded by a dedicatory letter to Mace- 
donius, written in rather involved but terse epi- 
grammatic prose. In it he explains (1) that he 
writes through anxiety to consecrate to God 
the ability which he had before used on heathen 
literature, to avoid wrapping his talent in a 
napkin, and to strengthen himself by exhorting 
_ others; (2) that he writes in verse because 
there is so little Christian poetry, and yet many 
are attracted to the truth by poetry more than 
by prose; (3) that he dedicates the poem to 
_ Macedonius because he is the life and soul of all 

their society. He then describes the purpose of 
the book and its title. 

This is followed by a short elegiac invitation 
to the reader to come to the simple paschal feast 
which he has prepared. 

The poem itself begins with a book which is 
really introductory to the main subject. In it 
he calls on the heathen to listen to this true and 
wondrous theme (1-44), and prays God, whose 
miracles shew His power, to guide him in his 
poem (45-86). Then follows a succession of 
miraculous events from the Old Testament (87— 
205), which are recapitulated shortly (205-225), 
The poet then points out the folly of the wor- 
ship of idols, arguing specially against sun- 
worship (226-265), and the delight of describing 
the work of the true God, whose nature is per- 
fect and not to be mutilated as by Arius and 
Sabellius (266-317). The book ends with a 
prayer for a place in the heavenly city, even the 
place of the lowest of the citizens (318-342), 

A short prologue, with a prayer to Christ and 
_ an account of the four Evangelists, leads to the 

_ main subject. 

In Book IL., after describing the incarnation as 

God’s new act of mercy to undo the work of the 
_ Fall (1-34), he describes with clever antithesis 
the marvel of the pure conception, the birth of 
_ the Creator from a virgin mother (35-69), the 
appearance of the True Shepherd to the shep- 
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herds (70-72), the effort of the Jewish king to 
destroy the King of kings (73-133), the Boy 
master among the masters of the law (134-138), 
the Righteous Man baptized (139-174), the Lord 
tempted by the Devil (175-219), the call of 
fishers to be fishers of men, of the simple things 
of the world to confound the wise (220-236): 
the book ending with a paraphrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer (237-300). 

Books III.-V. follow the main outline of the 
miraculous story down to the Ascension. 

The poem is thus almost confined to the 
miracles: the Lord’s Prayer is the only other 
subject dwelt upon at any length. In the earlier 
part he pieces together in chronological order 
the narratives of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
Throughout the ministry to the final entry into 
Jerusalem he follows the order of St. Matthew, 
with a few insertions from St. John and. St. 
Luke; then he adds a succession of miracles 
from St. Mark and St, Luke, without attention 
to their chronology (iv. 59-221), and the chief 
incidents of St. John’s Gospel, and from the 
entry into Jerusalem to the end, he mainly 
follows that Gospel. ; 

The treatment is far freer than that of Ju- 
veneus, but with much less poetical ornament 
than that of Nonnus; the tone being more that 
of a rhetorical preacher than of a poet or his- 
torian. The story is illustrated now and then 
by a few similes; but as a rule the details of 
the scenes are given slightly, and are followed 
by frequent comment. At times these com- 
ments are dogmatical (e.g. on the Nature of the 
Trinity, i. 16-20, 281 sqq., ii. 171, the Father- 
hood of God, ii. 234, the Priesthood of Christ, iv. 
207, &c.). At other times they point out the 
typical meaning of Holy Scripture, whether of 
the Old Testament (cf. i. 102-109, 127, 142, 152, 
iii. 202, iv. 170) or of the New ; e.g. the number 
of the Evangelists and of the Apostles (Prolog. 
to lib. ii. iii, 172), the number and nature of 
the gifts of the Magi (ii. 95), the dove (ii. 170), 
and all the details of the Passion (v. 101, 169, 
190, 243, 257, 275, 402). More often still they 
consist of moral warnings or of explanations of 
our Lord’s Teaching (cf. ii. 106, iii, 321, iv. 16, 
163, &c.). 

The style is on the whole rhetorical but 
pleasant, with considerable terseness and power 
of antithesis; and fairly correct in prosody. It 
shews considerable acquaintance with classical 
authors. The reference to Origen (Opus Pasch. 
Pref.), and the play on Elias and Haus (i. 170) 
imply some knowledge of Greek; of the Latin 
authors, he shews a knowledge of Terence, 
Juvenal, and specially Virgil, from whom he 
frequently borrows lines or parts of lines; pos- 
sibly too of the poem of Juvencus. There is a 
growing frequency in the use of leonine rhymes ; 
short syllables are lengthened freely before 
double letters and before the letter A (i, 283) ; 
final o is shortened in every termination ; final 
us of the 4th declension is shortened in the gen. 
sing. and in the plural; and there are several 
false quantities (e.g. régulus, iii. 12, tibYcen, iii. 
134) and a large number of late unclassical 
words, Fair specimens of the style will be 
found in iii, 1-11,, vy. 202-231. | For exact 
details about the prosody, cf, Huemer,. ubi inf. 
The text is printed in Hurter’s Patrum, Se!. 
Opuscula, Innsbruck, 1876. An analysis of 
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this poem with a discussion of its sources and 
theology is given by Leimbach, iiber den Christ- 
lichen Dichter Sedulius. (Goslar, 1879.) 

2. Opus Paschale.—This is a prose translation 
of the Carmen. In the main it follows the Car- 
men faithfully, but at times adds illustrations 
and fills up gaps. It is preceded by another 
interesting letter to Macedonius, who had bidden 
the poet translate his poem, which seems to have 
offended some readers by its freedom in dealing 
with Holy Scripture. He justifies himself for 
translating freely, bespeaks kindly approval 
from Macedonius, and offers the work to Christ. 
The work is written in a style involved and 
turgid, and more difficult to us than the poetry, 
which was more influenced by classical models. 
The prose on the other hand is affected both by 
the inaccuracies of ordinary language, and by 
the pedantry and exaggerations of rhetoric [cf. 
Revue de Philologie, Jan. 1882]. This work is 
found in fewer MSS. than the poem. An account 
of the MSS. and an attempt to estimate their 
relative worth, with a critical text of lib. y., has 
been published by E. Ludwig, Heilbrunn, 1880. 

8. Elegia.—This is an elegiac poem of 110 
lines, corresponding in subject to the Carmen 
Paschale. It describes the effect of the Incar- 
nation in contrast to the work of Adam, and 
Christ as the antitype of the types of the Old Tes- 
tament. In the types, no names are given, so that 
the allusions are often obscure. The structure of 
the poem is very artificial, the first half of the 
hexameter being always repeated by epanalepsisin 
the last half of the pentameter. The authenticity 
of this poem has been doubted, but it is attri- 
buted to Sedulius by Bede, the MSS. are in 
favour of it, and the prosody and subject matter 
are both akin to those of the Carmen Paschale. 

4. Hymn.— “A solis ortus cardine.” The 
authenticity of this also has been denied, but it is 
attributed to Sedulius by Bede (de art. metr. 8), 
and its tone is quite consistent with his author- 
ship. Indeed it may be called a lyrical expres- 
sion of the Carmen. It isa call.to praise Christ 
with a description of the chief facts of His birth, 
life, and death; all the incidents are mentioned 
in the Carmen, and often with the same epithets 
and the same antithetical comment (e.g. ef. 41- 
44, with ii. 150; 61, 62, with iii, 271-290). The 
form is specially interesting. It isan alphabetical 
hymn, written in iambic dimeters with four-lined 
strophes, the first lines of the strophes being 
alphabetical. It also shews a growing tendency 
to rhyme, and a careful attempt to avoid any 
conflict between accent and quantity. Two 
extracts from the hymn have been widely used 
in church services, viz. A-G in Lauds for Christ- 
mas week; and H, I, L, N, which celebrate the 
adoration of the magi, the baptism, and the 
miracle at Cana, on the feast of Epiphany, on 
which day all these events were anciently com- 
memorated. They will be found in Daniel 
Thes. i, p. 143, and with a full German com- 
mentary in Kayser, pp. 347-383. 

5. Cento Virgilianus “ de Verbi Incarnatione ” 
is sometimes ascribed to Sedulius (e.g. by Bahr), 
but it is only found in one Corvey MS., and 
there it only follows the other poems without 
being ascribed to Sedulius. It is to be found in 
Martene, Vett. Scr. Coll. ix. p. 125. 

Full information about MSS. and editions will 
be found in Areval’s Preface, and a useful Intro- 
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duction in Huemer, de Sedulii Vita et Scriptis. 
Vindobonae, 1878. The most available editions 
are Bigne’s Bibl. Patrum, viii.; Gallandi, ix. ; 
Migne, Pat. Lat. xix. (a reprint of Areval); 
a text of the poetical works based on a collation 
of Areval with the Munich.MSS. by J. Looshorn, 
Munich, 1879; and Huemer's edition of the 
whole Works, Vienna, 1885. LW. L.J 


SEDULIUS (2), subscribed the canons of the 
council held at Rome under pope Gregory II. 
A.D. 721, as “Sedulius Episcopus Britanniae de 
genere Scottorum” (Mansi, Conc. viii. 109); 
supposed to have been an Irish bishop in the 
district of Strathclyde. (Skene, Celt. Scot. ti. 
219; Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, ii. pt. i. 7 5 
Herzog, Real Encyk. xiv. 194-195.) [J. GJ 


SEDULIUS (8), called the younger, to dis- 
tinguish him from Sedulius the poet of the 4th 
or 5th century, is known as a commentator upon 
the Scriptures, but his history is unknown. He 
is called Scotus, a term equivalent to Hibernus. 
or Irishman, and is identified with the Sedulius. 
who attended the council at Rome in 721 and 
signed the canons; or with the Sedulius son of 
Fearadhach who died abbat of Kildare, A.D. 828, 
or with Sedulius who is mentioned as ‘“ Seduliuny 
Scottum clarum habitum” by Hepidannus monk 
of St. Gall in his Chronicon, A.D. 818. His com- 
mentaries are not original, but simply compila— 
tions from older writers, specially Origen; Migne 
(Pat. Lat. +. cili. p. 1-351) gives (A.D. 820) the | 
works of ‘Sedulius junior natione Scotus ’” 
(Collect. in Pauli Epist., col. 9; Expositio in Huang... 
col. 271; De rector. Christ., col. 291; Explan. im 
praef. S. Hieron. col. 331.  Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. 
viii. 109; Ussher, Was. vi. 331-332). Ussher 
Opp. iv. 385), on the authority of Joh. Trithemius,, 
mentions his epistles as existing in the 16th cen- 
tury, and frequently quotes him in his Religiow 
of the Ancient Irish. Montfaucon, Palaeograph. 
Graec. iii., 7, p. 236, describes a Greek psalter 
written by him and preserved at the St. Michael’s, 
convent in Lorraine; cf. Mai’s Nova Collectio, 
Pelxe (a Ge Ga Tiss 


SEGATIUS (Ambr. Zp. 87). [Forcapius.]}: 


SEGENIUS (J, Srcenus, Sequin, SE- 
GIANUS, SEGINEUS, SEIGHEN, SEIGINE, SEIGNUS, 
SigEntus (1), fifth abbat of Hy, and connected 
with several events of great importance to 
the Scotic church during his abbacy. He was. 
son of Fiachna (Fiachtna or Fiachra) of the 
race of Conall Gulban, and succeeded Fergna 
Brit as abbat a.pD. 623. Of his own per- 
sonal acts we have little account beyond his 
founding a church on Rechra or Rathlin im 
the year 634 (Ann. Tig.; Ussher, Brit. Eccl. 
Ant. vi. 527); and also his being a step in the 
tradition from St. Columba to his biographer 
St. Adamnan (Vit. & Col. i. 1, 33 ii. 5), but he 
evidently headed the Scotic or Columban party 
in opposition to the Roman or Catholic in the 
Paschal controversy, and hence it was specially 
“Segieno abbati, Columbae sancti et caeterorum 
sanctorum successori”’ that Cummian addressed 
his apologetic epistle, giving the reason for his 
adoption of the Roman calculation, A.D. 634 
(Cummian]. A few years later (a.p. 640) he 
appears to haye been included as ‘“‘ Segenus pres~ 
byter ” among the Irish ecclesiastics (Bede, Hist. 
Leel. ii. c. 19) whom John, while yet but pope 


at Armagh. His feast is May 24. 
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_ elect, addressed upon this same question (Reeves, 
S. Adamn. 373; Skene, Celé. Scot. ii. 162; 
Ussher, Wis. vi. 506, 540), but this identifica- 
tion is doubted (Colgan, Acta SS. 17, col. 2; 
Lanigan, Zecl. Hist. Ir. ii. 409, 415). An event 
of still greater importance occurred while he 
ruled at Iona, when Oswald king of Northum- 
bria applied to the Scotic church for a bishop 
to minister the word of faith to himself and his 
people, and after the return of the first and un- 
successful missionary, St. Aidan was raised to the 
" episcopate and sent out to be the first bishop of 
Lindisfarne [Aman]. (Bede, Hist. Hecl. iii. 
c. 5.) He held the abbacy twenty-nine years, 
and died A.D. 652 (Ann. Tig.); his feast is 
Aug. 12, or in Scotland April 7. (Reeves, S. 
Adamn. 16, 26, 373, et al.; Colgan, Zr. Th. 
482 et al.; Skene, Celt. Scot. ii. 154 sq.) Ware 
(Ir. Writ. i. c. 3) follows Dempster (Hist. Zccl. 
Scot. ii. 572 *) in ascribing to him Regulae ad 
Monachos ; Epistolae ad diversos ; Homiliae de 
Sanctis. [J. GJ 


SEGENIUS (2), bishop of Armagh, succeeded 
Thomian A.D. 661, and died a.p. 688 (Ann. Tig.). 
While he was bishop Armagh was burned, A.D. 
672 (Ann. Tig.). Lanigan (2. H. Jr. iii. 35) 
_ thinks it probable that he is the “Segenius 

presbyter ” addressed in the paschal letter from 
“Rome (Bede, Hist. Hecl. ii. c. 19), though Col- 
gan thinks this was another Segenius, abbat 
of Bangor, co. Down, [SecEnius (1).] In 


Lib, Armac. (f. 18 ap. Reeves S. Adamn, 323) 


‘there is a curious notice of an interchange 
of bequests between bishop Aedh and Segene at 
Armagh. It is probably connected with the 

~ Cloc yy Wroecca, or “ Bell of the te 

{J. G. 


SEGETIUS, bishop. [lyyocenrius (3).] 


SEGRI. In the visions of Hermas (Vis. Iv. 
" ii,, 4) he sees a terrible wild beast, whereupon 
he prays to God who sends “his angel who is 
over the wild beasts, whose name is Thegri” 
and shuts (évéppate) the beast’s mouth. This 
_ name Thegri which does not occur elsewhere, 
has been a puzzle to commentators. In Har- 
nack’s edition of Hermas will be found the best 
explanations they had been able to give. But 
what has every appearance of being the true solu- 
tion has lately been given by Mr. Rendel 

Harris (Johns Hopkins University Cireulars, iii. 

75). He compares the history (Dan. vi. 22) of 

the angel who “shuts the mouth” of the lions, 

when Daniel is in the den, the Greek word there 

being also évéppate, In the original, the 

verb is 73D, and it seems almost certain 

that Hermas had this passage in his mind, and 
that we must correct Thegri into Segri, and 
understand “the angel who shuts the mouth of 
the beasts.” 

We may infer that Hermas has been rightly 
connected with Jewish Christianity. We are at 
least now enabled to add one to the very scanty 
proofs (see Vol. II. p. 920) of his acquaintance 
_ with the Old Testament. It would appear that 
he read it in Greek; but if he did not read the 
_ original himself, he must have mixed with those 
who did, and have learned from them the name 
 Segri. Whether it was Hermas himself or his 
transcribers who corrupted the name into Thegri 
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cannot be absolutely determined. The change 
of the first letter C into © is a very conceivable 
transcriptional alteration, it being assumed of 
course (what there seems no good cause to doubt) 
that the original language of Hermas was Greek. 
But the change, if change there were, must: have 
been made very early; for Thegri seems plainly 


“to have been the original reading of the Latin. 


It will account for the various readings Tegri 
and Hegrin, the ‘n’ of the latter form being also 
the first letter of the next following word. And 
it would seem to be this same word Tegri which 
either St. Jerome or his transcribers corrupted 
into Tyri (in Habac. i. 14). Jerome there 
charges with folly a certain apocryphal book, 
which represents reptiles to be made the special 
charge of an angel named Tyri. {G. $.] 


SELENAS (SeAnvas), bishop of the Goths in 
succession to Ulphilas, whose secretary he had 
been. Through his mixed descent, from the 
Goths by his father and from the Phrygians by 
his mother, he readily spoke both the Gothie 
and Greek languages, and had accordingly great 
influence with his people. He belonged to the 
Psathyrian division of the Arian body. (Soc. 
y. 23; Soz. vii. 17; Tillem, vi. 631; C. A. AL 
Scott’s Ulfilas, p. 149.) [C. H.] 


SELEUCIA, a lady of the Cappadociam 
Caesarea, wife of Rufinus, a man of rank, and 
a friend of Chrysostom. She placed her country 
house at his disposal as a place of refuge when 
he was driven out of Caesarea by the violence 
of the monks, but she was reluctantly com- 
pelled by the menaces of Pharetrius the bishop 
of that city to frighten him from his shelter, im 
the dead of the night, by a false alarm of an 
incursion of the Isaurians. (Chrys. Zp, 14.) 

oe ell 

SELEUCIANA, famula Dei, addressed by 
Augustine (Zp. 265 al. 108), concerning baptism 
and the repentance of St. Peter. [(C. H.], 


SELEUCIANI, heretics. [SrLnucus (1).] 


SELEUCUS (1), enumerated as a Galatian 
heretic by Philaster, Hacer. 55. [HERMOGENES, 
Vol. Il. p. 3.] [G. S.] 


SELEUCUS (2), (Seteucrus), [LEuctus, 
Vol. ILI. p. 704}. [G. S. 


SELEUCUS (8), Feb. 16, a soldier of Cap- 
padocia and martyr at Caesarea, in the Diocletian 
persecution, at the same time that Pamphilus 
and Porphyry suffered. (Buseb. Mart. Palest. 
cap. 31.) [Giese 


SELEUCUS (4), a young man of high 
birth, nephew of Chrysostom’s faithful friend 
Olympias, and grandson of the celebrated general 
Trajan, who fell with Valens in the defeat at 
Adrianople. Seleucus is known to us from two 
letters addressed to him, one in 333 iambic 
senarii (the number being adopted out of 
honour to the Trinity), ascribed both to Gregory 
Nazianzen, and to Amphilochius of Iconium 
(on the authorship see Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, Vol. 1. 106 b; Vol. Il. 757 a), 
and one in prose, of which only fragments 
exist, of which Amphilochius was the unques- 
tioned author, The poetical epistle has for its 
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object the formation of the intellectual and 
religious character of a young man of rank, 
directing his reading, and warning him against 
the vicious pleasures and immoral spectacles of 
the age. Its chief value resides in the list of 
the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments it presents, on which see Westcott 
on the Canon (pp. 516, 575, ed. 1855). The 
poem is printed among the works of Gregory 
Nazianzen (Vol. IL. pp. 190-195), and in those of 
Amphilochius (ed. Combefis, Par. 1644, p. 132 ff.) 
From the fragments of the other unquestioned 
letter of Amphilochius, it appears that it con- 
tained a warning against the Apollinarian heresy 
(Amphiloch. Opera, u. s. pp. 136-138). A por- 
tion of this letter is quoted by Photius, cod. 
229, p. 827. (Tillemont, Mém. Lcclés. ix. 627, 
746.) [E. V.] 


SELEUCUS (5), a bishop of an unnamed see, 
who, although aged and troubled by a severe 
cough, had taken a long journey to Cucusus to 
visit Chrysostom, Chrysostom wrote two letters 
on his behalf (Zipp. 37, 98). [E. V.J 


SELEUCUS (6), bishop of Amasea and 
metropolitan (Le Quien, i, 522). He took a 
leading part in the various proceedings relating 
to Eutyches, and like Basil of Seleucia was weak 
and vacillating, At the council of Constanti- 
nople in 448 he declared for the two natures in 
Christ, and voted against Eutyches (Hard. ii. 
167). At the Latrocinium in 449 he retracted 
and voted for him (ii, 864, 270); and in 451 he 
subscribed the decrees of Chalcedon (ii. 366), 
In 458 he received the circular letters of the 
emperor Leo to the metropolitans (Mansi, vii. 
523). Tillemont’s notices of him will be found 
in his vol, xv. [C. H.J 


SELRED (1) (Ssenraxp), king of the East 
Saxons. He is described in the Pedigrees 
(M. H, B. 629) as the son of Sigebert the Good. 
He succeeded (ab. 637) Offa on his departure to 
Rome in 709, and his death is recorded in the 
Chronicle under the year 746 (ib. 330). With 
this agrees the Appendix to Florence of Worces- 
ter, which assigns him a reign of 38 years (Flor. 
Wig. I. H. B. 543, 637). He met his death by 
violence (i. 637, H. Hunt. M7. H. B. 728). In 
the pedigrees, and also by William of Malmes- 
bury (G@. P. i. § 98), Swithaed succeeds, with 
whom the pedigree ends. Some good historians, 
as Sir T. D. Hardy, have supposed that Selred 
was really king of Kast Anglia, and only in- 
serted by error in the East Saxon pedigree, 
but it is as certain as so obscure a matter can 
be that he is properly referred to Essex, al- 
though the Chronicle of Melrose, which contains 
some original material, ealls him king of the 
Kast Angles, and gives him as successor the 
better known king Klfwold. We must, however, 
depend on the letter of the more ancient autho- 
vities, and accept the date given in the Chronicle. 
Possibly between 708 and 738 Selred may have 
reigned conjointly with Swebriht [Suzrrup}. 
There are no charters in which the name of 
Selred appears. [S8.] 


SEMIDALITAE, otherwise BARSANUSSITAR, 
an obscure Monophysite sect. Joh. Damas. t. i. 
107, lib. de Haeres. 86; Ceill. xii. 69. 


[@. T. 8] 


SENAN 


SEMIPELAGIANS. (Prxactus (2).] 


SEMSKES, a monk, and the eldest brother of 
S. Simeon Stylites. (Asseman. AA. MM. ii. 
268; Ceill. x. 580.) [G. T.S.] 


SENACH, bishop of @lonard, co. Meath, 
disciple of St. Finnian of Clonard (Colgan, Acta 
SS. ii. c. 7, 395, c. 19, 20), and called by some 
authors his successor; died a.p. 588. (Ann. 
Tig.; Cotton, Fast. Hib. iii, 109, adding to 
Ware’s error from IM, Doneg.; Gams, Ser. 
Lpisc. 229 following Cotton.) (J. GJ 


SENAN, bishop and confessor at Iniscathaigh, 
in the estuary of the Shannon, two miles from Kil- 
rush. His Lives are full of fable, and historically 
worthless. At Mar. 8 Colgan (Acta SS. 512sq.) 
gives a metrical Vita S. Senani Episcopi et confes- 
soris (ex vetusto codice Kilkenniensi collato cum 
alio Salmanticensi), followed by a prose Secundu 
Vita sive Supplementum Vitae 8. Senani, ex:Hiber- 
nico transumptum,with Appendix of six chapters. 
These Lives are republished by the Bollandists 
(Acta SS. Mar. 8, i. 759-798) with Preface and 
Appendix containing extracts from Albert le 
Grand’s Saints of Armorica. If his life was 
written by St. Colman, son of Lenin of Cluain- 
uamha, it is now lost, but its substance is said 
to be contained in Colgan’s second life [Conman 
(6)]; those we have are not older than the 12th 
century. (For MS. and other authorities see 
Hardy, Descript, Cat. i. pt. i. 124—6, pt. ii. 886, 
App.; Colgan, Acta SS. 543, ¢. 6, who (ibid. 
529) also mentions other Lives not used, but 
probably still at Brussels as noted in Proc. Roy. 
Lr, Acad. iii. 477 sq.; O'Hanlon, Jr. SS. iii. 
210 sq.; O’Curry, Lect. Anc. Jr. i. p. cecxxix. 
and Lect. Ir. MS. 339.) 

St. Senan was son of Ercanus, of the tribe of 
the Corco-bhaiscin, co. Clare; his mother Com- 
gella, daughter of Ernach, also of Munster. His 
birth about A.D. 488 is said to have been fore- 
told forty years before by St. Patrick, who an- 
nounced him as his successor, though not at 
Armagh, He was educated under Cassidus and 
Natalis, and appears to have been for some time 
a soldier, On assuming the religious habit he 
went on pilgrimage to Rome, Tours, and Menevia, 
forming with St. David a perpetual bond of friend- 
ship. Returning to Ireland he laid foundations at 
Inniscarra near Cork, where he had fifty Roman 
monks under him, and at several islands in the 
Shannon, but his chief church and monastery 
were on Inis-Cathay, now Scattery Island, where 
the remains of a round tower mark its eccle- 
siastical importance. In the metrical life he is 
called “Senanus archipontifex,” and is usually 
regarded as a bishop, but may have only been 
abbat (Colgan, Acta SS. 542-543 ; Cotton, Fast. 
i. 431; Lanigan, Z. H. Zr. ii. 95). His exact 
date is unknown, but that commonly accepted 
is A.D, 544 (Ussher), and he is said to have died 
in the same year as his friend St. David, which 
however was later. [DAvip (5).] The Clog 
Oir or bell sent to him from heaven was used 
so late as 1834 as a sacred relic on which oaths 
were taken (O’Hanlon, Hist. Jr. ili. c. 6; Ander- 
son, Scot. Larl. Chr. Times, 238), and his dedi- 
cations on the West of Ireland were numerous 
as those of a favourite saint. The remarkable 
ruins on Oilen-Tsenach, one of the Magherees 
lying off the coast of Kerry, were probably of 
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his foundation; they consist of two ruined 
churches, and three circular beehive cells sur- 
rounded by a cashel wall (see Earl of Dunraven, 
Notes Ir. Arch. by Miss Stokes, i.37—40,with plates 
and views). He is believed to have been patron 
of Llansannan, Denbighshire, Bedwelty, Mon- 
mouthshire, and one of the three patrons at 
Llantrissant in Anglesey (Bacon, Lib. Regis, ii. 
1051, 1071, 1094), and to have given his name 
to Sennen, co. Cornwall (Cressy, Ch. Hist. Brit. 
xvi. 9); he is also identified with the Scotch 
St. Kessog (Bp. Forbes, Kals. 374) and with 
the French §S. Sand, one of the chief patrons of 
the diocese of §. Pol de Leon (Boll. Acta SS. 
Mar. i. 777-778). Of the Amhra Senan of 
Dallan Forgaill we have now no trace. (O’Han- 
lon, Zr. SS. iii. 210; Lanigan, Z. H. Ir. i. ii; 
Journ. Roy. Hist. and Arch. Ass. Ir. 4 sev. i. 56, 
iii. 106 sq., 255 sq. on the island and churches 
of Inis-Cathay.) (J. G.] 


SENARIUS, patrician in the suite and per- 
sonal friendship of Theoderic the Great in the 
beginning of the sixth century. He was closely 
related by blood and friendship to Ennodius, 
bishop of Pavia, who has addressed eleven of his 
letters to him (Migne, Pat. Lat. t. lxiii. 33, 60, 
et al.). St. Avitus of Vienne (Zp. 36) also 
wrote to him (Migne, t. lix. 252), (J. G.] 


SENATOR (1), an officer of state of the 
highest rank in the Eastern Empire in the time of 
Theodoret. We have a letter of Theodoret’s to 
him, written apparently about 433, on the subject 
of the excessive taxation imposed on his city of 
Cyrrhus, the assessment of which had originally 
been made twelve years before, when Senator 
himself was there in an official capacity. At 
the time of the writing of the letter Senator 
had been newly raised to the exalted rank of 
“Patrician,” which had been revived by the 
emperor Constantine, as a personal dignity of 
the highest grade (Theod. Hp. 44). Three years 
later, in 436, Senator was consul. In 449, Theo- 
doret wrote to him again with reference to the 
calumnious charges brought against him, against 
which he begged his assistance (1b. Ep. 93). He 
was present officially among the highest officers 
of state at the council of Chalcedon in 451. 
(Labbe, iv. 77.) [E. V.] 


- SENATOR (2), priest, and probably after- 
wards bishop of Milan, legate of Leo the Great 
with the bishops AbuNDIUS and Asterius, and 
the priest Basilius, to Constantinople, in the 
summer of A.D. 450. They were bearers of 
letters, dated July 16th, from Leo to Theodosius, 
Pulcheria, and the archimandrites of Constanti- 
nople (Leo, Hpp. 69, 70, 71; in Migne, Patr. 
Lat. liv. 890, 893, 895; Lwo I. vol. iii. 658). 
They returned to Rome before the following 
June (Zpp. 83; in Putr. Lat. liv. 919), and 
Senator and Abundius then proceeded to Milan 
with letters from the pope to bishop Eusebius. 
It is almost certain that he is the same as the 
bishop of Milan of that name, as Ennodius in his 
series of epigrams on the bishops of Milan (ii. 
87), refers to his journey to the East. It praises 
his eloquence and his skill in interpreting 
prophecy. He was bishop for three years between 
Benignus and Theodorus. The exact date is 
uncertain, Gams (Ser. Zpp.) makes his episco- 
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pate extend from A.D. 472 to A.D. 475, Papebroch 
(AA. SS. Mai. vi. 769) from a.p. 477 to a.p. 
480. He is commemorated on May 28 (Tillemont, 
MM. E. xv. 607, 627). [F. D.] 


SENATOR (8), bishop, to whom Ennodius 
writes by one Victor, described as “ vir magnifi- 
cus.” He complains that whereas Senator had 
promised to restore one of the slaves that had 
been carried off by his men from Ennodius’ 
house, he found on his return from Ravenna that 
the promise had not been fulfilled (Ennodius, 
Epp. iii, 1, in Migne, Patr. Lat. \xiii. 55). This 
Senator cannot be the bishop of Milan of that 
hame mentioned by Ennodius in his epigrams 
(ii. 82), as he died at latest when Ennodius was 
only eight years old. (F. D.J 


SENATOR (4), proper name of Cassiodorius, 
his full name being Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorius 
Senator. That it was his proper name, and not 
a title is shown by the fact, that in his Chronicle 
he enters his own consulship only by the name 
Senator, and in books xi. and xii. of the 
Variarum calls himself Senator only. The pre- 
ceding articles show that the name was not un- 
common. A Senator was also consul in A.D. 
436. [F. D.] 


SENATOR (5), abbat. There is a letter to 
him from Gregory the Great, dated a.p. 602, 
which grants various privileges to a hospice at 
Autun, founded by bishop Syagrius and queen 
Brunechile, over which he presided (Zpp. xiii. 
8). LF. D.] 


SENCHAN (Sencar, Srancuan, Sencan) 

(1) Surnamed Torpeist, Torpestius, or Tor- 
pestrius, succeeded Dallan Forgaill as chief bard 
in Ireland (O’Curry, Lect. Ir. MS. 29, 41). He 
was contemporary with Guaire Aidhne king of 
Connaught, who died a.p, 662, and is said to 
have written adistich upon St. Fursa of Perrone, 
and, according to Tanner, committed the native 
laws to writing — “Scriptis commisit leges 
patrias.” (O’Reilly, Zr. Writ. xliii.; Tanner, 
Bibl. 662.) [J. GJ 


(2), abbat of Emly, co. Tipperary, died A.D. 781 
(Ann. Ult. a.D. 780). He is called both abbat 
and bishop, and is usually counted among the 
bishops of Emly (Ware, Jr. Bps. Emly ; Cotton, 
Fast. Hib. i. 84; Gams, Ser. Hp. 209). His feast 
is Dec. 11. [J. G.] 


SENECA, LUCIUS ANNAKUS. The 
chief authorities for the life of this eminent 
stoic philosopher are, first, his own writings; 
secondly, the annals of Tacitus, books xii.—xv.; 
thirdly, the history of Dion Cassius (or rather 
the abridgment of that history by Xiphilinus), 
books lix.—lxii. It must be said at once that 
whereas both from Seneca’s own writings and 
from Tacitus we should gather that Seneca was 
a man of estimable though faulty character, 
from Dion on the other hand we should infer 
that he was altogether hypocritical and base, 
It has been usual with biographers of Seneca to 
regard Dion’s account as untrustworthy; and 
the present writer, on the whole, shares this 
view. The question, however, is not altogether 
an easy one; we must be content with a fair 
probability in the answer we accept, 
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Seneca was born at Corduba (Cordova) in 
Spain, a year or two after the commencement of 
our era, He was the second son of M, Annaeus 
Seneca, a well-known rhetorician, some of whose 
writings have come down to us. His family 
was of equestrian rank. He was still a child 
when his parents came with him to live in 
Rome. A constant liability to illness, from 
which he suffered through life, may partly 
account for his philosophic turn of mind, as 
well as for that pliability of temper which led 
him into some great errors. In the reign of 
Caligula (A.D. 37-41) he was so distinguished 
as a pleader, that he ran some risk from the 
jealousy of that emperor, who, however, con- 
tented himself with the revenge of disparaging 
Seneca’s style, which he described as “sand 
without lime,” ie. wanting in continuity and 
strength of argument; also he called Seneca’s 
speeches mere literary exercises. (Suetonius, 
Calig. 53.) Seneca became quaestor (ad Helv. 
17), though at what time is not known. In the 
first year of the reign of Claudius, A.D. 41, he 
was banished to Corsica, on a charge of criminal 
intimacy with Julia, one of the daughters of 
Germanicus, and niece of the reigning emperor. 
From the words of Suetonius (Claudius 29) it 
‘seems a fair conclusion that this accusation was 
unjust ; for though Suetonius does not mention 
Seneca in that passage, he does mention Julia, 
and tells us that she was put to death without 
any proof of crime, and without being permitted 
to defend herself; and, moreover, that Claudius 
was persuaded to this and other like decisions 
by his wives or his favourites, who were 
actuated purely by passion or self-interest, 
Messalina was the accuser of Seneca and Julia; 
it is supposed that she was jealous of Julia. 
It is evident that Seneca was greatly affected by 
his banishment, and very uneasy under it. In 
his letter to his mother Helvia, which appa- 
rently was written at the very beginning of it, 
he does, it is true, express sentiments of the 
genuine Stoic character. ‘“ What matters it,” 
he asks (c. 9), “ what soil I tread, so long as I 
can survey the grand spectacle of the heavens, 
sun, moon, and stars, and inquire into the 
causes of their motions?”’ Again (c. 11), “It is 
the mind which makes us wealthy ; this follows 
us into exile, and in the midst of the roughest 
solitudes, when it has obtained enough for the 
sustenance of the body, abounds in its own 
blessings and enjoys them. Money has no effect 
on the mind, any more than the things which 
are objects of envy to untrained intellects, have 
an influence on the immortal gods.” But these 
grand sentiments were not maintained to the 
end, Two or three years afterwards we find 
him writing to Polybius, the powerful freedman 
of Claudius, in a tone of misery and despair. 
He speaks of his mind as “ stupified and blunted 
by long rust,” and in the same sentence (the 
last in the letter) of himself as absorbed in his 
own misfortunes (‘quem sua mala oceupatum 
tenent”’), and as having lost his command of 
his native language in the society of the 
barbarous people among whom he was placed. 
But this is not the: worst. His letter to 
Polybius, nominally one of consolation to the 
latter on the loss of a brother, had for its real 
aim to obtain through Polybius his own recall 
from banishment, and the insincere flattery of 


Claudius which the letter contains is painful to 


his grief think of the emperor. 
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read. Polybius, he says, must in the midst of 
He cannot 
grieve as long as that deity is in sight. While 
Caesar presides over the world Polybius has lost — 
nothing ; Claudius is his -sglace; his tears will 
be dried up by the sight of that bright luminary. 
It is to Claudius that Seneca himself owes his 
life, for the senate would have put Seneca to 
death, Claudius persuaded them only to banish 
him. ‘he “divine hand” whose gentleness and 
moderation Seneca here celebrates, can hardly 
be believed to belong to that same person whom, 
after his death, this same Seneca depicted as a 
stupid, cruel, and brutal lout. Yet there seems 
no reason to doubt the genuineness either of the 
Consolatio ad Polybium, or of the Ludus de 
Morte Claudii Caesaris. It need not be said 
which of these treatises exhibits Seneca’s real 
opinion of Claudius. 

Seneca’s flattery was, after all, unavailing. 
Polybius himself fell under the displeasure of 
Messalina and was put to death, and Seneca 
remained in exile eight years. But Messalina 
at last fell a victim to her own insane folly and 
profligacy. Agrippina succeeded her as the 
wife of Claudius (though his niece), and the 
new empress had a liking for the banished 
philosopher. Through her, in a.D. 49, Seneca 
was recalled from exile, appointed to the 
praetorship, and made the tutor of the young 
Domitius (afterwards the emperor Nero, and the 
son of Agrippina by a former husband). And ~ 
here we approach an entirely new scene, and 
the most important one, in the life of Seneca, 

Before treating of it, we may observe that he 
had been married for the first time some years 
(at least) before his exile ; for he alludes in his 
“ Consolatio ad Helviam,” to two sons, one who 
had recently died (c. ii. 5), the other a young 
child, Mareus, whose playful childish ways are 
prettily described (c. xvi, 13, 14). Seneca 
refers to his wife (i.e. his first wife—the cele- 
brated Paullina was his second) in the De Jra, 
iii, 36, 3, and to the boy Marcus again in his 
8th epigram, written in his exile. 

Seneca then was now no longer a mere 
pleader, much less an exile under the displeasure 
of the emperor, but one of the most. powerful 
persons in Rome. And that power was stilh 
further and greatly increased, when in the 
October of A.D. 54 Claudius died (he was 
poisoned) and Nero became emperor. We do 
not hear much of Seneca’s doings during the five 
years that elapsed between his recall from 
Corsica and the accession of Nero; but from 
that time onward the strongest light which 
ancient history can supply rests upon him. 
And if, with all the light we have, the cha- 
racter of Seneca is still a problem, this. results, 
not from our having but little evidence about 
him, but because evidence on the delicate points. 
which concern him is difficult to weigh, and con- 
siderations may often be adduced alike on one 
side and on the other. 

He became, from A.D. 54 to A.D. 62, one of 
the two leading administrators in the Roman 
world, his partner in this exalted station being 
Afranius Burrus, prefect of the praetorian 
guard, One of his first duties was to restrain 
the immoderate ambition of Agrippina, who 
having murdered her husband in order to get 
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‘her son made emperor, now acted as though the 
‘real power lay in herself alone. She had 
already planned the death of many persons of note 
‘in Rome, when Burrus and Seneca interfered 
to prevent the bloodshed (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 2). 
One critical moment for her power appears to 
have been on an occasion when ambassadors 
from Armenia sought an audience of Nero. 
Agrippina was on the point of ascending the 
tribunal and exercising joint authority with her 
son, when Seneca had the presence of mind to 
bid the emperor step forward to meet his 
mother, and under the appearance of filial re- 
spect divert her real object. Though Agrippina 
had been the patroness of Seneea, no one can say 


- that Seneca did not act rightly on these occa- 
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sions. Nor were the public enactments sug- 
gested by him less approved of. -The evils that 
had grown up under the rule of Claudius, the 
seizure of power by irresponsible favourites, the 
selling of justice, the quasi-legal attacks on 
obnoxious individuals, were at once checked ; 
and we read with interest that the senate 
decreed (among other things) that quaestors 
on receiving office were not to be obliged to 
exhibit a show of gladiators. This last enact- 
ment is one that seems specially to bear the 
stamp of Seneca’s mind, for he is one of the few 
classical Roman writers (is there indeed an- 
other ?) who wrote in reprobation of the gladia- 
torial spectacles. (See esp. Zp. vii. 3, xcv. 33.) 
Wor is it less to the credit of both Seneca and 
Burrus (as is remarked by Tacitus), that during 
the eight years during which they jointly 
administered the affairs of the empire, no shadow 
ef jealousy arose between them; a rare thing 
in any age, much more in an age so environed 
with perils and difficulties as was that of Nero. 
Thus far then we have found nothing in 
Seneca’s career as a statesman that is not 
praiseworthy. But there are points in him on 
which we cannot look with the same com- 
placency; nay, which must arouse in us deep 
regret, whatever excuse may in part be made 
for them. The temptation in those days of 
flattery to an unworthy emperor, of mean com- 
pliances, was to a courtier almost overpowering, 
and it cannot be denied that Seneca yielded to it. 
It is difficult not to say that he acted basely 
towards Claudius, in the points already narrated. 
And if there were any doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the “ Ludus de Morte Claudii,” there is 
at all events none as to the treatise De Clementia, 
and the expressions in that treatise are calcu- 
lated to strike us with the keenest surprise, 
when they are contrasted with the true history 
of Nero. The De Clementid was written, as 
Seneca tells us (i. 9) when Nero had completed 
his eighteenth year; when, therefore, he had 
been at least fourteen months on the throne. 
Mow Nero had been only three months on the 
throne, when he had committed one of the 
basest of murders, that of Britannicus (his 
prother by adoption, ie. through his own adop- 
tion by Claudius); nor was it long after this 
when he designed to put his mother to death, 
and with her Rubellius Plautus (under the 
influence of a panic fear), and was with difficulty 
dissuaded from doing so by Burrus What 
must we think then when we find Seneca in 
this treatise affirming repeatedly and with the 
utmost force of asseveration, that Nero had 
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never slain anyone; had never spilt a drop of 
human blood; that he was distinguished from 
all previous emperors by his innocence, by his 
clemency? It may be expedient to quote one of 
the passages in which this assertion is made. 
“ Praestitisti, Caesar, civitatem incruentam, et 
hoc, quod magno animo gloriatus es, Nullam te 
toto orbe stillam cruoris humani misisse; eo 
majus est mirabiliusque, quod nulli unquam 
citius gladius commissus est.” (De Clementid, 
i, 11. 2.) “You, Caesar, have preserved the 
state from all bloodshedding; and your mag- 
nanimous boast, That in the whole world you 
have not spilt a drop of human blood, is by so 
much the greater and more admirable, in that 
you were entrusted with the sword at an earlier 
age than any before you.” Now it is true that 
Seneca in this treatise had clearly a good object, 
that namely of persuading Nero to a worthy 
feeling of his imperial duties. But is it not 
plain that flattery so grossly unfounded must 
have entirely done away with the effect of the 
salutary advice with which it was accompanied ? 
And Seneca’s actions had too much similarity to 
his words, even though the discrimination of 
their real character is not an easy task. He 
facilitated by means that we cannot but con- 
sider unworthy the intrigue of Nero with the 
courtesan Acte (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 13), and this 
was no unimportant point in the life of Nero, for 
with it began the alienation from his mother 
Agrippina which ended in that atrocious act, her 
murder by her son. It must be noted that the 
intrigue with Acte took place at the very 
beginning of Nero’s reign, before the murder of 
Britannicus, and that the murder of Britannicus 
was even in an indirect manner the result of 
that intrigue. Seneca, we gather, defended 
himself for his conduct in the affair of Acte by 
the argument that, had Nero not been allowed 
to take his pleasure in this way, he might have 
broken out into assaults on the honour of high- 
born Roman ladies. It must be owned that 
what is narrated of Caligula (Suetonius, Calig. 
36) shews that the fear was not an unfounded 
one. But did Seneca, either now or at any later 
period, attempt to recall Nero to his genuine 
and honourable wife Octavia? This is a ques- 
tion most important for the character of Seneca, 
but one which, unfortunately, we are without 
the means to solve. Could we place trust in ~ 
the tragedy of “Octavia”? (once ascribed to 
Seneca himself) we might answer it with some 
confidence in the affirmative. And if that 
tragedy was, as is probable, composed in the 
first century A.D. the evidence which it supplies 
is not to be held worthless, Further, we learn 
from Suetonius (Nero 35) that some friends of 
Nero did find fault with his desertion of 
Octavia, and it may fairly be hoped that Seneca 
was among them. On the other hand, it must 
be said that Tacitus gives but slight support to 
such a supposition, none at all indeed directly, 
though indirect ground may perhaps be gathered 
from that historian in the two following ways. 
The first is, that it is plain from Annals, xiv. 
52, 53, that the overthrow of Seneca’s power 
(which preceded his death by some three years) 
was caused mainly by Nero’s feeling that his old 
tutor and moral adviser was exerting his func- 
tions in this kind too freely to be pleasing to his 
quondam pupil and present master. This is a 
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purely: general consideration, but if it be true 
that Burrus was poisoned by the order of Nero 
(though this is not wholly certain) then it is 
impossible not to connect together the death of 
Burrus ‘and the contemporaneous disgrace of 
Seneca; and we know from Dion Cassius that 
Burrus had offended Nero by the strong expres- 
sion of his opinion in favour of Octavia. — It is 
then a probable inference that Seneca had 
committed the same honourable offence. Dion 
Cassius, however, is as strong, it may be. said 
as virulent, against Seneca in relation to the 
wrongs and calamities of Octavia as he is 
in all other points; but it is so clear that 
Dion Cassius took his account from the bitter 
enemies of Seneca, and he gives so little 
authority for his assertions (at least in the 
abridgment of his history by Xiphilinus, which 
is all of his work that we possess in this part of 
it) that his statements against Seneca are not 
entitled to very much weight. On the whole, 
we may hope that Seneca conducted himself 
with respect to the miserable history of Nero’s 


sexual relations, not certainly without fault, but: 


still with sincere attempts at rectitude, and 
that our sympathy for him need not be wholly 
taken away on this account. The present is not 
a biography either of Nero or of Octavia; it 
must be sufficient to remind the reader that the 
life of Octavia, after her marriage with Nero, 
lasted about nine years; that it was in the 
second of these years, or very shortly after he 
became emperor, that Nero deserted her for Acte 
(though he had never liked her); that she con- 
tinued to receive the support and friendship of 
Agrippina (Ann. xiii. 18, 19; xiv. 1) up to the 
death of the latter; and that her ruin was 
finally accomplished by the same wicked and 
beautiful woman who was the prime cause of the 
death of Agrippina herself, Poppaea Sabina, 
Nero’s second and favourite wife. 

We must, however, return to Seneca; and the 
gravest charge against him has now to be exa- 
mined, the part which he played in relation to 
the murder of Agrippina. The mutual relations 
of Nero and his mother, after the accession of 
the former to the imperial throne, were those of 
a growing jealousy and alienation, as indeed from 
their respective characters was almost certain to 
be the case. The open attempts of Agrippina to 
exercise a share in the imperial authority had 
been frustrated by Seneca himself, and in this he 
acted rightly, for Nero was the recognised de 
facto sovereign, questionable as the legitimacy of 
his rule was. After this, the violent and sedi- 


tious language of Agrippina, though under cir- 


cumstances of great provocation, may have 
justified the withdrawal of her military guard 
and escort. If we could believe that Nero was 
ever in any positive personal danger from his 
mother, that she had ever contemplated his 
removal by assassination or poisoning, our deep 
condemnation even of Nero would be somewhat 
lightened, and Seneca’s conduct would admit of 
more excuse than has generally been accorded to 
it. It may be said, in support of such a suppo- 
sition, that the woman who had poisoned the 
late emperor her husband would not hesitate to 
make away with the present emperor her son, if 
need were; and those who believe the odious 
story quoted by Tacitus from Cluvius (Ann. xiv. 
2), and apparently half believed by Tacitus him- 
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self, may argue that there was no wickedness © 
from which Agrippina would have shrunk. But 
that story wears marks of internal improbability, 
(for would Agrippina have acted as she is there 
said to have done in the presence of witnesses ?) 
and was probably the invention of a prurient 
age; and as to the other point, the tenor of the 
history shews that’ Agrippina had an affection 
for her son which she never had, nor was likely 
to have, for Claudius. “It is not my son who 
has sent you,” were her words to her murderers; 
the very violence of her language against him 
on some occasions was proof that she meditated 
no secret treachery ; and in one most important 
point, her support of Octavia (Ann. xiv. 1), she 
certainly acted an honourable part. All things 
considered, can we believe that there was no 
opportunity for Seneca, during the more than 
four yeats’ quarrel (an ever-crowing quarrel) 
between Nero and his mother, to say a word for 
the woman to whom he owed his own adyance- 
ment, nay more, his deliverance from a most 
burdensome exile? There is no sign that he ever 
uttered any such word; and it is to be feared 
that want of courage was his true reason for such 
abstinence. Cowardice was emphatically the 
characteristic of the Roman senate (with a few 
bright exceptions) at this period; and Seneca, it 
is to be feared, was liable to the same imputa- 
tion. The murder of Agrippina was finally 
carried out for three reasons; first, because 
Nero was afraid of her; secondly, because he 
was tired of her reproaches (he found’ her 
“praegravis,” Ann. xiv. 3, and compare Sueto- 
nius, Nero, 34); and lastly, because Poppaea 
found her marriage with Nero difficult or im- 
practicable, so long as Agrippina, the resolute 
champion of Octavia, lived to oppose it. Did we 
believe of Seneca what was asserted of him by 
his enemies, that he was privy: to the whole plot 
against Agrippina, our opinion of him must sink 
very low indeed. He, as well as Burrus, did 
give an assent to it (Ann. xiv. 7); but as far as 
we know, only at the very last moment, when 
the scheme for drowning Agrippina had failed, and 
when it might seem that, as reconciliation was 
impossible, either Nero or Agrippina must fall. 
Though even then a man of perfect courage 
would not have given such assent, yet to avoid 
it was, we may conclude, difficult, since Burrus 
gave it as well as Seneca. But Seneca, alone of 
these two, bore the blame in the popular mind 
of having composed the letter which Nero after- 
wards addressed to the senate, in which he 
declared that Agrippina had made an attempt on 
his life, and then, finding it unsuccessful, had 
committed suicide in a fit of terror and remorse. 
The attempt to drown her was in this letter 
represented as an accidental shipwreck. If Seneca 
really composed it, it was the worst act we know 
of him. On the whole it must be taken that he 
did compose the letter; though the words of 
Tacitus, strictly speaking, do not state more 
than that the popular belief was to this effect. 
(‘‘ Adverso rumore Seneca erat, quod oratione 
tali confessionem seripsisset.” Ann. xiv. 11.) 
The remaining charge against Seneca, during 
the period of his power, was that of having accu- 
mulated wealth by oppressive and extortionate 
means. The charge was especially emphasised 
by Suilius, who himself had been an oppressive 
minister under Claudius, and who, partly at the 
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‘instance of Seneca, was banished in the reign of 
Nero for his old oppression (Ann. xiii. 42, 43), 
“There may have been some truth in it, for the 
‘wealth of Seneca was no doubt enormous; but 
‘it must be said in his favour that he was clearly 
‘capable of great personal self-restraint (Tacitus 
‘speaks of him in his old age as “ parvo victu 
‘tenuatum,” Ann. xv. 63, and in his youth he was 
ja vegetarian, cf. Zp. cviii. 13-23); and though 
fear was no doubt a part motive in his offer to 
‘resign all his wealth to the emperor after the 
‘death of Burrus (Ann. xiv, 54), it does not look 
as if he clung tenaciously to it, or was unduly 
fond of it. 

It is worth while asking, before we leave this 
part of the life of Seneca, what reasons are to be 
assigned for his lamentable failure in the task 
‘specially assigned to him, as firstly tutor and 
‘then ministerial adviser to Nero? One of the 

most distinguished of philosophers and of moral 
writers has an emperor for his pupil; and the 
result is, that that emperor becomes a prodigy 
of vice and wickedness. What caused this result ? 
It may be said that the task was a difficult one ; 
but the catastrophe of the issue was stupendous. 
We are not entitled to be surprised that Seneca 
did not make a Marcus Aurelius of his pupil ; 
but we might have expected some one better 
than Nero to have been turned out from the 
operation. How came such a disaster from con- 
ditions so apparently promising ? Out of various 
causes that contributed to the result, perhaps 
none acted so detrimentally as a certain want of 
practical directness in Seneca’s mind. He loves 
_ theorising, but he leaves his theories in the air. 
His letter of consolation to his mother Helvia 
upon his own banishment is an eloquent treatise ; 
and the process of writing it no doubt consoled 
himself; but it is difficult to believe that it can 
have had the same effect on his mother. What 
can be more absurd in the way of consolation 
than to accumulate all the ills a person has ever 
suffered, and present them in one view with an 
emphatic statement of the misery that they 
involved ? which is what Seneca does to. his 
mother in the second and third chapters of this 
treatise. And there is a ludicrous naiveté in 
the way in which he represents his own banish- 
ment (to no more distant, place than Corsica) as 
the worst of all ills that his mother had ever 
suffered, though he has just reminded her of the 
death of his own father and her husband, not to 
speak of the deaths of an uncle and three 
grandchildren. If Seneca instructed Nero 
as he consoled -his mother, the perversity of 
the effect produced need not surprise us. 
Take again the treatise De Tranquillitate Animi. 
Annaeus Serenus, an intimate friend of Seneca, 
had written to him complaining of his own 
weakness; he desired to practise the pre- 
cepts of the Stoic philosophy, and at times did 
_ so, living in plain and homely fashion, expressing 
himself in simple phrases, attending to his own 
business; but he could not keep consistently to 
his own resolutions, he was continually hurried 
away into luxury and ambition. Seneca answers 
him by telling him that he wants tranquillity, 
and proceeds to write a treatise on the general 
subject of tranquillity, out of which he tells 
_ Serenus that he must pick out those parts which 
suit his own case. The treatise is full of able 
and acute observations, it must be admitted; 
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but Serenus must have been very clear-sighted 
to find any answer, to his own question in it, 
And in fine, while it would be unjust to say that 
personal vital morality has no place in Seneca, 
intellectual morality and theories about duty are 
so far in excess of the vital feeling as rather to 
swamp the latter. There is perhaps nothing in 
which he stands so pointedly in contrast with 
Christianity as in this; for in Christianity, at. 
any rate the Christianity of the New Testament 
and the early Fathers, there is hardly a point of 
pure intellectual theory about duty; every per- 
ception of duty is accompanied by the instant 
practical feeling, “it must be done, or it will be 
the worse for us.” Seneca for the most part 
surveys duty from a distance, He is aware of. 
his weakness in this respect, and very candidly 
confesses it in the treatise, De Vita Beata, c. 17, 
18. “I7’ he says in effect in those chapters, 
“am not worthy to speak even as a man who 
has attained to any good, much less a wise man, 
I am in a very abyss of faults; when I reprove 
vices, I reprove my own first of all; when I 
shall be able, then 1 will live as I ought to live. 
Yet, O ye calumniators of all that is good, I will 
none the less persist in praising that life which 
I do not indeed live myself, but which I know 
ought to be lived, and at a vast distance I will 
creep on in pursuit of it.” Sentiments so hum- 
ble must move us in fayour of the man who 
expresses them, though Seneca did not at all 
adequately feel the danger there is in mere 
rhetorical praise of virtue, After all, great as 
is the difference between Seneca and the New 
Testament in this respect, Seneca had a real 
interest in practical active conduct, not enough 
indeed to kindle a spiritual fire in. those devoid 
of it, but enough to inform and interest others. 
in manifold ways. 

But itis necessary to return to his personal 
life, of which the third, the briefest, and the 
concluding portion remains to be told. He fell 
from power after the death of Burrus in A.D. 62. 
Nero was exhorted by his flatterers to rid him- ~ 
self of an instructor who had possibly been of 
use to a boy, but was useless to a grown man; 
and Seneca was alleged to show extraordinary 
vanity, and even to have carped at the emperor’s 
performances in poetry, chariot-driving, and 
singing. Seneca perceived that the emperor 
lent an ear to these accusations, and begged 
Jeave to surrender his wealth and retire into 
private life. This was not permitted, but 
Seneca, not deceived by Nero’s apparently 
friendly manner, mingled but little henceforth 
in public matters. He made another unsuccess- _ 
ful attempt to retire at the time when Nero, 
being in want of money, plundered the temples 
not only in Italy; but in the provinces of Asia 
and Achaia (Ann. xy. 45); being afraid of being 
regarded as a participator in such sacrilege. It 
was reported (whether truly or not we have no 
means of knowing) that Nero made an attempt 
to poison him about this time. If so, the 
attempt failed ; but the end of Seneca’s eventful 
life was drawing near. The conspiracy of Piso, 
in A.D. 65, gave the occasion for it. That plot 
was disclosed to Nero by a slave of Scevinus, 
one of the conspirators. It was speedily dis- 
covered that Scevinus had had a long and secret 
interview with Natalis; and Natalis, on being 
threatened with the rack, informed Nero that 
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Piso and Seneca were two of the conspirators. 
The evidence against Seneca, however, was still 
indirect merely, for Natalis could merely say 
that he had been sent by Piso to Seneca to com- 
plain of Seneca’s refusal to admit him to 
friendly intercourse, and that Seneca replied 
that frequent conversation hetween them was 
inexpedient, but that his safety rested on Piso’s 
safety. Slight as this evidence was, Nero was 
too eager to get rid of his old tutor to hesitate 
to avail himself of it. He sent Granius 
Silvanus, a tribune of the praetorian cohort, to 
ask Seneca if he acknowledged these utterances. 
Seneca replied, acknowledging Piso’s message, 
but not his own reply. He had merely refused 
Piso on the ground of ill-health and desire for 
rest. “He should have regarded,” he said, 
“such an answer as that attributed to him as 
flattery of Piso, and Nero must know better 
than anyone that Seneca was no flatterer, having 
so often had experience of his freedom of 
speech.” This bold answer at once shewed Nero 
that Seneca was prepared for the worst. ‘ Was 
Seneca,” he asked the tribune, “ preparing for 
death?” “He shews,” said the tribune, “no 
sign of fear. His words, his countenance are 
cheerful.” Poppaea was sitting by with Tigel- 
linus, the worst of Nero’s instruments. “Tell 
Seneca,” said Nero, “that he must put himself 
to death.” And now an incident occurred, in 
itself slight, but which, if correctly reported, 
seems to shew that Seneca had really knowledge 
of the plot. The tribune was himself in the 
conspiracy, and with such a message he shunned 
meeting the gaze of Seneca; he conveyed Nero’s 
commands through a centurion. Why? It 
may have been simply that he shunned, being 
himself guilty, meeting the gaze of an innocent 
and injured man. But a more likely explana- 
tion is that the tribune’ not only knew himself 
to be guilty, but knew that Seneca knew him to 
be so.. And this implies that Seneca knew of 
the plot, and probably Tacitus thought so too, 
though he lays stress on the absence of evidence 
against him. If Seneca knew of it, then, though 
the evidence produced was inadequate in the 
extreme, his death cannot be reckoned among 
the villainies which have made Nero infamous. 

We need not, even in this case, blame Seneca 
severely. It is plain that he was no active 
conspirator himself. We in our day have 
learned the evil and uselessness of political 
assassinations, be the cause of the injured 
parties as just as it may. But the Romans 
of the first century A.D. had by no means 
learned this lesson, and Tacitus himself writes 
as if he approved of the conspirators in this 
ease (he blames the “ignavia” through which 
the plot failed). Were the rumour in Ann. xv. 
65 true, we should condemn Seneca more; but 
it is too devoid of authority to be more than 
referred to here. 

In the last scene of his life Seneca behaved 
with courage and equanimity. He was at 
supper in the company of his wife and two 
friends: he called for his will, but on this being 
refused, he .turned to his friends and said, 

Since I may not requite your kindnesses to 
me, I can but leave you the picture of my life 
as your bequest. Remember it, and you will 
have an honourable reputation both from your 
Own character and from our constant friend- 
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ship.” 
tions and reproofs, he embraced his wife, and 
entreated her not to be too sorrowful, but to 
console herself with the memory of his virtuous 
life. She, however, declared herself determined 


aa i 


He restrained their tears with exhorta- 


to die with him. Their veins were opened with — 


the same stroke. Seneca, with his aged body 
and the slow flow of blood, suffered greatly, and 
to prevent their being mutually affected by the 
sight of each other’s pains, he persuaded his 
wife to be carried to an adjoining apartment. 
He himself dictated some reflections to his 
secretaries, which were afterwards published. 
Death was long in coming to him; he tried 
poison in vain; at last he desired himself to be 
placed in a hot bath. As he entered it, he 
sprinkled his slaves with the water, crying out, 
‘““T make this libation to Jupiter the deliverer.” 
He was quickly overpowered by the vapour. 
He died in A.p. 65. His wife Paullina did not 
die; for Nero ordered that her veins should be 
closed again. It was doubted whether she was, 
or was not, conscious of the act which restored 
her life. She lived some years afterwards, but 
with a deathly pallor of face, revering the 
memory of her husband. 

Seneca, with all his faults, had many elements 
of goodness in him, Above all, his writings 
shew him to have been a humane and tender- 
hearted man. No other classical writer can 
shew a parallel to such a passage as the follow- 
ing, in which he speaks of the gladiatorial 
shows, “ Man, that sacred thing, is now slain for 
a sport and a jest to his fellow-man. He, who 
cannot without crime be trained to inflict and 
receive wounds, is brought out unarmed and 
defenceless into the amphitheatre. The spectacle 
that aman gives by his death is all that we 
care for. In such a perversity of moral cha- 
racter we need some more than usually strong 
impulse, to strike aside these inveterate evils.” 
(Ep. xev. 33, 34. “Homo, sacra res, homini 
jam per lusum et jocum occiditur,” &.). In 
relation to sexual morality, he speaks in the 
same epistle with a loftiness of tone seldom 
found among the ancients: it is, he tells us, 
“the most grievous injury against a wife for a 
man to keep a mistress.” (Hp. xcv. 39.) His 
practical Roman nature resented the subtleties 
and puzzles which some logicians of the time 
regarded as proper training for the intellect 
(Zp. xlviii.), and even the paradoxes of greater 
philosophers (Zp: lxxxviii.). It is of interest to 
find that he agreed with Bacon in. disapproving 
of preambles to laws, and disagreed with Plato. 
“A law,” he says, “ should be short, and should 
command, but not discuss.” (Hp. xciv. 38.) 

Ithas been said above that the greatest differ- 
ence between the general character of his moral 
precepts and Christian’ morality lies in the far 
greater urgency, the commanding force of the 
latter. St. Paul rebukes vice; Seneca was not 
strong enough for this; he merely argues against 
it. Nevertheless the style of the morality of 
Seneca, and even his religion, are in many 
respects singularly Christian. He knew that 
improvement in goodness is effected by small 
insensible advances, “line upon line, here a little 
and there a little.” “You will find,” he says, 
“that the conversation of wise men benefits you, 


but you will not find how or when the benefit is - 


effected” (Zp. xciv. 41). In more than one 
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place: he uses the phrase that the mind is. 


“transformed” (transfigurari) into a better 
state: “TI find, Lucilius,” he says, “that I am 
_ being not merely corrected, but transformed. I 
can indeed give no promise or expectation of 
being free from faults: how should I not have 
many things in me needing correction? but it is 
a proof of improvement, that my mind sees 
faults in itself which hitherto it ignored ” (Zp. 
vi. 1, cf. xciv. 48). Then, too, there is in Seneca 
a greater likeness to that which Christianity 
terms “faith” than is to be found in any other 
ancient writer. It is, indeed, not an assured 
and steady faith ; but it is full of enthusiasm. 
Very remarkable is the passage at the end of 
the ‘“Consolatio ad Marciam,” in which he 
depicts the son whom Marcia had lost as in 
heaven, as purified from the stains of this life, 
as conversing with those who had gone before 
him and learning the truths of nature; in 
heaven, where there is no war, nor murder, nor 
strife, where all minds are laid bare, all hearts 
are open (detectas mentes, et aperta praecordia). 
Or take the very interesting 68th Epistle, in 
which he describes (though in different parts 
and without intentional connexion) the wise 
man as he is in his true being, before and after 
death, and man as he is on this earth, feeble and 
miserable. ‘‘ When we have assigned,” he says 
in the first passage, “to our wise man a republic 
worthy of himself, that is the world; then even 
when he has left his republic, he is not outside of 
it, Nay, rather he has perhaps but left a single 
corner of it, and is passing into larger and 
ampler spheres, and is set over the heaven, and 
feels how lowly. was the place in which he was 
formerly stationed, when he ascended to the 
curule chair, or the seat of judgment.” The 
heavenly kingdom of Christ cannot but occur to 
the reader. In contrast with this take the fol- 
lowing from the same epistle: “There is no 
reason why you should give yourself the title of 
philosopher , . . It is a kind of boastfulness 
to be too much in retreats, to withdraw from 
the eyes of men. . . . What is it that you 
ought to converse with yourself about? that 
which people are most prone to talk about in 
respect of others: think badly of yourself, 
Accustom yourself \both to say and to hear 
truth ; and handle your own weakest point the 
most. . . . I like not praises; I would not 
you. should say of me, Great man, he has 
despised all things, he has condemned the mad- 
nesses of human life, and has fled from them. 
T have condemned nothing but myself;-you need 
not come to me to learn from me; you are 
wrong if you hope for any help in this quarter ; 
it is no physician, but a sick man who dwells 
here.” Indeed, there is hardly anything on 
which Seneca dwells more than the sinfulness of 
“man. Take, as one passage out of many, the 
following from the De Ird, ii. 27. “If we wish 
to be equitable judges of every matter, let us 
first persuade ourselves of this, that none of us 
is without fault. For it is from this that the 
‘greatest indignation arises, when a man says: I 
have not sinned, I have done nothing; nay, 
rather thy confession it is which is lacking.” 
} So, too, in the treatise, De Vita Beata, i. 2, the 
“worn and frequented road” is stated to be the 
way of error; in De Providentid, iii. 3, the 
benefits of suffering are represented in the 
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striking expression, quoted from Demetrius, 
“Nihil mihi videtur infelicius eo, cui nihil un- 
quam evenit adversi.” ‘ Nothing seems to me 
more unhappy than the man to whom no adver- 
sity has ever happened.” (‘This last recalls the 
Christian phrase, “ Nulla crux, quanta crux.”) 

These quotations, illustrative of the similarity 
of Seneca’s moral teaching to that of the New | 
Testament, might be extended almost indefi- 
nitely. The reader who cares to see more of 
them may refer to pages 275-288 of bishop 
Lightfoot’s essay, St. Paul and Seneca, which 
forms the second dissertation at the end of his 
“Epistle to the Philippians.” Nevertheless, 
every one who reads Seneca continuously must 
feel that his mind is not a Christian mind; Stoic 
he is essentially as well as nominally ; though 
his stoicism is of a far more flexible and expan- 
sive character than some doctrine which has 
borne that name. There is not a sentence in 
him that reads as if it were out of place, that 
does not fit in naturally to his whole system ; 
and though that system: has apparent inconsis- 
tencies within itself, even those inconsistencies 
have a natural air, they originate from different 
sides of the whole complex system. And among 
the special points in which his teaching is 
even adverse to Christianity, may be mentioned 
his distinct and frequent praise of suicide in 
those cases in which a man judges that his 
useful career in the world is over, the absence of 
any tone of awe in speaking of God or “the 
gods,” and his doctrine of recurring cycles of 
renovation, at the close of each of which this 
whole system of things will be burnt up, and 
another order begin. 

We have spoken of Seneca as having “faith”; 
and it emphasises the independent origin of this 
quality in him, when we find that he exercises 
it with reference to subjects wholly different 
from morals. Thus, in his treatise, Naturales 
Quaestiones, vii. 25, he dwells with enthusiasm 
on those discoveries of science which he antici- 
pates in the future: “there will come a time 
when the things now hidden will be brought to 
light by length of days and continued industry. 
One age does not sullice for the investigation of 
so great things” , . , and in the 31st chapter 
of the same book; “How many animals have 
first come to our knowledge in this present age ! 
and many things unknown to us, shall be known 
to the coming race. Many things are reserved 
for future ages, when our memory shall have 
become dim.” And in the same tone is that 
celebrated passage in his play of ‘ Medea,” so 
often quoted as a prophecy of the discovery of 
America: 

. Venient annis saecula seris, 
Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
Laxet et ingens pateat tellus 
Tethysque novos detegat orbes 
Nec sit terris ultima Thule. 


“There will come an age, when Time has 
grown old, in which the ocean will unloose the 
bands that bind the world, and a mighty land 
will spread open to our view, and the sea-goddess 
Tethys shall disclose new spheres, and Thule 
shall no longer be the furthest known country.” 
Indeed, Seneca had a real love for the splendours 
and wonders of the physical universe, and he 
sometimes shews an acuteness in dealing with 
them which entitles this part of his speculations 
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_to receive more praise than Zeller accords to it. 
For instance, he is perfectly right as to the 
nature of comets, which he affirms to be heavenly, 
and not aerial bodies (Nat. Quaest. vii. 22), and 
to move in orbits; at least, he says that two 
which appeared in his time did so (#. vii. 23). 
And he was aware that the moon was the cause 
of the tides (De Provid. i. 4); is there among 
the ancients any earlier instance of this piece 
of knowledge ? 

The great popularity of Seneca as a writer in 
his own day is attested by Quintilian (Inst. Or, 
x, 1, § 128), who, however, finds some fault 
with his style. In later times, among the Chris- 
tian fathers, there gradually grew up a belief 
that he was almost, if not quite, a Christian. 
Bishop Lightfoot gives a compendious account of 
the growth of this belief, which may be quoted. 
“The earliest of the Latin fathers, Tertullian, 
writing about a century and a half after the 
death of Seneca, speaks of this philosopher as 
‘often our own’ (Tertull. de Anim, 20). Some 
two hundred years later St. Jerome, having 
occasion to quote him, omits the qualifying 
adverb and calls him broadly ‘ our:own Seneca’ 
(adv. Jovin. i. 49). Living midway between 
these two writers, Lactantius points out several 
coincidences with the teaching of the gospel in 
the writings of Seneca, whom, nevertheless, he 
styles ‘the most determined of the Roman 
Stoics’ (Div. Inst. i. 5), From the age of St. 
Jerome, Seneca was commonly regarded as stand- 
ing on the very threshold of the Christian church, 
even if he had not actually passed within its 
portals. In one ecclesiastical council at least, 
held at Tours in the year 567, his authority is 
-quoted with a deference generally accorded only 
to fathers of the church. And even to the pre- 
sent day in the marionette plays of his native 
Spain St. Seneca takes his. place by the side of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in the representations of 
our Lord’s passion.” (Bp. Lightfoot on the 
Epistle to the Philippians, p.268.) The belief in 
the Christianity of Seneca was largely increased 
if not caused by that collection of letters, pur- 
porting to have been exchanged between him 
and St. Paul, which was current first, as far as 
we know, in the time of Jerome (who certainly 
seems, on the whole, to have believed in their 
genuineness), and which is extant in our own 
day. The letters contain nothing worthy of 
either of their reputed authors, and are now 
universally (and no doubt justly) held to be 
spurious. _ They were, however, very popular in 
the middle ages. It is worthy of note that the 
persecution by Nero (which took place after, 
and by reason Of, the fire of Rome, in the year 
before the death of Seneca) is in the eleventh of 
these letters represented to have included Jews 
as well as Christians in its scope. This may be 
true, but there is no other evidence for it; and 
Poppaea would as certainly have endeavoured to 
protect the Jews as she would have been prone 
to excite Nero against the Christians (by reason 
of her liking for the Jews). Nor is it easy to 
think that Josephus would have praised Poppaea 
as he does (Ané, xx. 8, § 11) if the Jews had 
undergone violent persecution while she was in 
power at Rome, 

There is, of ,course, no, impossibility in the 
supposition that St, Paul and Seneca met be- 
tween A.D, 61 and A.D. 65; but there is no 
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evidence for it except the spurious letters ; there 
is nothing in the works of Seneca which requires 
such a supposition, though they do not absolutely 
forbid it. 

This account of Seneca may be concluded 
with two remarks, All that we know of him, 
except what is derived from his own writings, 
comes from historians who delighted to believe 
evil of every one. How true this is of Tacitus, 
the greatest of them, will be apparent from the 
account which he gives of the Christians. 
Tacitus certainly could not have known that 
Christianity was an abominable superstition, 
and Christians deserving of the most extreme 
punishments; he was quite content to take 
these things on common rumour. In some of 
the gravest charges which he records against 
Seneca, he rests on rumour also. If, then, we 
unhesitatingly reject what he says against the 
Christians, we should in fairness look with some 
doubt upon what he alleges, or half alleges, 
against Seneca. 

Lastly, it is impossible not to be reminded, 
in reading of Seneca, of our own great country- 
man, Lord Bacon. Both great philosophers, 
and even not quite unlike in their philosophic 
character and enthusiasm (for on the one hand 
Bacon’s observations on human nature are 
weighty, and Seneca on his side had true enthu- 
siasm for natural science, as has been seen); 
both placed in high governing positions, and 
exposed to temptations which they could not 
wholly resist, and which have done much harm’ 
to their subsequent reputation. But Bacon had 
the advantage of living in a Christian country 
and in a better age; he had the advantage of 
light in many points where Seneca was groping; 
and his name has held a higher position than 
that of Seneca, and is likely to continue to 
do so. ‘Nevertheless, Seneca is not quite un- 
worthy of being named by his side. 

The best, and a very admirable, account of 
the whole philosophy of Seneca will be found in 
Zeller’s history of philosophy (towards the close 
of the first volume of the third part), The 
relations of Seneca to Christianity have been 
treated of very amply in the valuable disserta- 
tion of bishop Lightfoot (already referred to 
and quoted from), pp. 268-331 of his com- 
mentary on the Philippians; where also there is 
a discussion as to the genuineness and character 
of the supposed correspondence with St. Paul. 
The connexion of Seneca with St. Paul is also 
treated of in pp. 119-128 of the small volume 
entitled: St. Paul at Rome, by Dean Merivale, 
who in his History of the Romans under the 
Empire, also has much about Seneca. Other * 
writers who may be referred to are Fleury (Sé 
Paul et S€néque), Aubertin (Sénéque et St. Paul), 
Bihr (Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur, vol. i.), 
and Ritter (Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. iv.). 
Diderot also wrote about Seneca, and Montaigne 
valued him very highly. A list of Seneca’s 
extant works will be found in the Dictionary 
or GREEK AND RomAN BioGRrapHy. The works 
of Seneca were translated into English by Thomas 
Lodge (London, 1614). A recent edition is by 
F. Haase. ; (J. R. M.] 


SENECA (Hxwxcas, Georg. Syncell. or 
SENTHYAS), the 10th bishop of Jerusalem. His 
episcopate commenced according to the Chron. 
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Armen. and the Chronicon of Jerome in the 8th 
year of Hadrian, A.p. 125, Eutychius assigns 
him one year only of office. (Euseb, H. EZ. iv. 5; 
[E. V.] 


_ SENECIO, bishop of Scodra, was appointed 
“<oadjutor to Bassus c. A.D. 392 (Jaffé, Reg. 
Pont.; Siricius, Lpp. 9, in Migne, Pair. Lat. 
xiii. 1178), whom he succeeded, but at which 
date is not known. He is mentioned c. A.D. 
425, by pope Celestinus (Zpp. 3, in Patr. Lat. 
1, 427). Finally in A.D, 431, he was present 
at_the council of Ephesus, the acts of which he 
subscribed (Mansi, iv. 1123, 1365 ; Farlati, Zilyr. 
Sac. vii. 305), [F. D.] 


SENOCHUS (1), ST., a presbyter, who 
gained a great reputation for sanctity in the 
Sth century, near Tours. Owing to his intimacy 
with Gregory the historian, we have trust- 
worthy information about him. He was born 
about 536 in a district near Poitiers, called 
Theiphalia, which had been for many years 
settled by people of Scythian or Tartar race, to 
which he belonged himself. He became a 
Christian, and entered the ranks of the clergy. 
Mn some ruined buildings by Tours he built 
himself a cell, at a spot where an old oratory 
“existed, in which St. Martin, according to tra- 
dition, had been wont to pray. St. Euphronius, 
the then bishop of Tours, consecrated it afresh, 
‘and ordained Senoch a deacon, Here with a 
little company of three he practised for some 
ime the greatest austerities, but aspiring to 
ill higher sanctity he afterwards shut himselt 
“up in a solitary cell. In 573 Gregory became 
ae of Tours, and received a visit from him. 
‘ Soon afterwards Senoch went to see his kinsfolk 
in Poitou, and came back, according to Gregory, 
‘so puffed up with spiritual pride, that the 
Dishop had to take him roundly to task. He 
“was brought to reason and consented, at Gre- 
gory’s persuasion, to forego his absolute solitude, 
order that the sick might be healed by his 
‘Virtues. At about the age of forty he fell ill, 
= Gregory, summoned to his couch, found 
‘him speechless and on the point of death 
(Cire. A.D. 576). His funeral was thronged by 
‘multitude whom he had redeemed from cap- 
tivity or healed or fed, and miracles were attri- 
buted to his dead body. He is commemorated 
Oct. 24, and his cult, which was established 
‘very early, extended into Burgundy (where he 
fas called St. Enoch), Brittany, and the neigh- 
‘bourhood of Poitiers. His name clung to the 
spot where his cell had been. (Greg, Tur. Hist. 

ranc. v.17; Vitae Patrum, cap. xv.; De Glor. 
“Conf. cap. xxxv.; Boll. Acta SS. Oct. x. 764 
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_ SENOCHUS (2) (Sxzpocus, Srpocus), 
‘eleventh bishop of the see of Hause, or Elusa 
transferred to Auch in the 9th century), 
Was present at the council held at Rheims 
inder the presidency of Sonnatius, probably in 
he year 625. In the following year he and his 
father, Palladius, were driven into exile’ by 
Clotaire Il., on the charge of being doncerned in 
a Gascon rising (Fredegarius, Chronicon, liv.; 
Mansi, x. 593; Gall. Christ. i. 970). 
“4 —~*[s. A. BJ 


_ SEN-PATRICK. [Parricrus (9).] 


_Epiphan. Haer. xvi, 20.) 
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SENUTI (July Ist in the ancient Coptic 
Calendar) was the name of an anchorite of the 
5th century, whose history was first brought to 
light by Zoega. It has been investigated of late 
by E. Reyillout in a paper on the Blemmyes 
contributed to the Mém. de Acad. des Inscr. 
1874, Sér, 1, t. viii. p. 395, and still more ela- 
borately in a series of articles contributed by 
him to the Revue de ’ Histoire des Religions, 1883 
Nos. 4 and 5.. Senuti has strangely faded from 
the page of history, though he seems to have been 
a leader of special power amid the distracted con- 
troversies attendant upon the third and fourth 
councils. He was called “the prophet,” and 
invested with supernatural powers. He was 
born abont the middle of the 4th century. His 
father was a farmer in Egypt, and Senuti fed his 
sheep in boyhood. But this world’s affairs had 
no charm for him. It was an age when every 
enthusiast devoted himself to the monastic life. 
His uncle was a famous anchorite. Senuti was 
brought to him as a boy to, be blessed, when his 
uncle at once recognised his future greatness. 
He attached himself to the monastery of Pano- 
polis, near the town of Athrebi in Upper Egypt, 
where he soon attained the greatest fame for 
sanctity and orthodoxy. Cyril would not set 
out for the council of. Ephesus till he had 
secured the company of Senuti and of Victor, 
archimandrite of Tabenna, Zoega, Cat. MSS. 
Coptic Mus. Borg. p. 29, gives us Cyril’s own 
account of this affair. Cyril travelled in the 
same ship with Senuti and Victor, while he sent 
his attendant bishops in another vessel. Senuti’s 
conduct at the council of Ephesus, as described 
by his disciple and successor, Besa, fully justifies 
those charges of outrageous violence brought by 
the Nestorian party against their opponents. 
Besa describes a strange scene which happened 
at the opening of the council. A lofty throne 
had been placed in the centre of the hall, and 
the four gospels placed thereon. Nestorius 
entered with pomp, and flinging down the gos- 
pels on the floor seated himself on the throne. 
Senuti, filled with rage, at once jumped into 
the midst, and snatching up the book hurled it 
against the breast of Nestorius, accompanying 
the action. with vigorous. controversial re- 
proaches. Nestorius demanded who he was, and 
whence and what brought him to the council, 
being “neither a bishop, nor an archimandrite, 
nor a provost, but merely a simple monk.” 
“God sent me to the council,” replied the un- 
daunted Senuti, “fo confound thee and thy 
wickedness.” Whereupon, amid the plaudits of 
his adherents, Cyril at once invested’ him with 
the rank and robe of an archimandrite, and thus 
removed the technical objection raised by Nes- 
torius. His career was now marked by miracle. 
Cyril, by mistake, sailed’ from Constantinople 
without him, but the sea was no obstacle to 
Senuti. He was wafted on a cloud to Egypt. 
His fame was now everywhere established. 
Roman commanders waging war against those 
mysterious but most pertinacious enemies of the 
Roman State the Blemmyes, sought direction 
and assistance from him. Thus about the year 
450 there was a terrific invasion, and the dux of 
Upper Egypt, Maximinus, hurried to repel the 
Blemmyes, but before he would advance he 
sought the presence of Senuti. He had, how- 
eyer, retired into the desert for ae of 
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spiritual retreat, charging his followers to let 
no one know of his hiding-place. Maximinus 
would, however, admit of no excuse, and was 
led to the saint, who was very angry on account 
of the interruption, but yet admitted the plea 
of urgency. He gave Maximin his blessing and 
his girdle, which he was to wear whenever he 
joined battle, if he desired success. Revillout 
thinks that Senuti was specially hostile to the 
Blemmyes on this occasion, because they had just 
liberated his ancient enemy Nestorius from his 
exile in the Oasis of Ptolemais, and thus brought 
him back to his own immediate neighbourhood 
of Panopolis, where Nestorius died. Revillout, 
contrary to the usual authorities, fixes the date 
of Nestorius’s death, as A.D. 451 [NESToRIUS (3)], 
and supports the tradition, that Nestorius was 
summoned by the emperor to the council of 
Chalcedon, but died before the missive reached 
him. According to the Coptic MSS. Senuti 
followed Nestorius with bitter persecution to 
the last, offering even personal violence to the 
unfortunate man when he lay dying. 

Senuti was now about one hundred years oid. 
He would have been fortunate had he died then. 
But he lived to be a heretic in the opposite ex- 
treme from Nestorius. After the council of 
Chalcedon he became a Monophysite and a 
violent partisan of the patriarch Dioscorus of 
Alexandria. Senuti died under Timotheus 
Aelurus, aged 118 years. The authorities for 
his life are Zoega and Revillout in the works 
mentioned above. (G. T. $.] 


SEPTIMINUS, proconsul of Africa, A.D. 403, 
to whom the council of Carthage, held a.p. 401, 
addressed amemorial requesting protection against 
the Circumcellions, and permission to admonish 
the Donatists ; to which he replied by giving per- 
mission for this to be done with due respect to 
the law (Mon. Vet. Don. xlv. p. 273, ed. Oberthiir ; 
p. 213, ed. Dupin). (H. W. P.] 


SEPTIMUS, bishop of Altinum, is addressed 
in one letter of Leo the Great, and mentioned in 
another to the bishop of Aquileia, both written 
early in his pontificate (Leo, Epp. 1, 2, in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. liv. 593, 597). For an abstract 
of these letters see Lro I. Vol. III. 658, and for a 
discussion of their date and the genuineness of 
that to Septimus, Tillemont (AZ, £. xv. 890). 
He is apparently the same as the Sambatinus 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Altinum (Cappel- 
letti, Le Chiese @ Italia, ix. 518). [F. D.] 
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SERANUS, vicar of Africa during the time 
of the insurrection of Gildo, about A.D. 393. 
The violence of the Donatists at this time in- 
duced the Catholics to appeal to him to put in 
force the edict of Valentinian to impose a fine 
of 10 Ibs. of gold on heretics assuming clerical 
functions (Cod. Theod. xvi. 5, 21, A.D. 392; Aug. 
Petil. ii. 184). [Gripo (2).] He appears after- 
wards to have become pro-consul, and. when an 
appeal was made to him by Restitutus to eject 
Salvius from the property of the see of Mem- 
bresa he was induced either, as was insinuated, 
by partiality, or as Augustine thought, more 
probably by the recent decree of the Council of 
Bagai to decide against Salvius, with the scornful 
suggestion that he ought either to return to the 
_ community of Primian with a promise of in- 
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demnity, or according to the Scripture precept 
accept cheerfully the lot of persecution (Aug, 
c. Crese, iv. 58). [H. W. Py} 


SERAPHIA, martyr. [Sanrna (2).] 


SERAPION (1), bishopeof Antioch, reckoned 
eighth in succession, A.D. 190-203 (Clinton), 
succeeded Maximinus in the eleventh year of 
Commodus (Euseb. H. HE. vi. 12; Chronicon). 
He was a theologian of considerable literary 
activity, the author of works of which Eusebius 
had no certain knowledge, in addition to those 
enumerated by him. Of these latter an account 
is given by Jerome (de Script. Eccl. c. 41) bor- 
rowed from Eusebius (4. Z. v. 19; vi. 12). They 
are—(1) a letter to Caricus and Pontius directed 
against the Cataphrygian or Montanist heresy, — 
containing a copy ofa letter of Apollinaris of Hiera- 
polis on the same subject, and substantiated 
as to the facts by the signatures of several other 
bishops, including some of Thrace (Eus. H. £. v- 
19; vi. 12); (2)a treatise addressed to Domninus, 
who during the persecution of Severus had fallen 
away to the Jewish “will-worship ” (bid. vi. 12) 5 
and (8) the most important of all, one directed 
against the Docetic gospel falsely attributed to 
St. Peter, addressed to some members of the 
church of Rhossus on the Gulf of Issus, who were 
being led away by it from the true faith. Sera- 
pion, in the extracts given by Eusebius (bid. vi. 
12), recalls the permission to read this apocryphal 
work given in ignorance of its true character, and, 
expresses his intention of paying the church a 
speedy visit to strengthen them in the true faith. 
Dr. Neale calls attention to the important evi- 
dence here furnished to “ the power yet possessed 
by individual bishops of settling the canon of 
scripture” (Neale, Patriarch. of Antioch, p. 36). 
Socrates refers to his writings, as an authority 
against the Apollinarian heresy (Socr. H. Z. iii. 
7). Jerome mentions sundry letters in harmony 
with his life and character. (Tillemont, I/én. 
Eccl. iii. 168, § 9; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 86; Le 
Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 702.) . (B. V.J 


SERAPION (2), Nov. 14, martyr at Alex- 
andria. His martyrdom was described by Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria, in his epistle to Fabius of 
Antioch (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 41). (G. T. S.] 


SERAPION (8), a penitent of Alexandria, 
who fell during the Decian persecution. Diony- 
sius of Alexandria uses his case as an argument 
against the Novatian schism, to which his cor- 
respondent, Fabius of Antioch, was inclined. 
Serapion had lived a long life without blame, 
but sacrificed at last. He often begged for ad- 
mission to the church, but was refused. He 
was then taken sick, and was three days without 
speech. At length he awoke to consciousness, 
and despatched his grandson for a presbyter. 
He was sick, and unable to come to Serapion, 
but he sent back a portion of the consecrated 
Eucharist, telling the boy to moisten it, and 
drop it into the man’s mouth. He lived till 
he received it, and thendied in peace. Diony- 
sius uses this as a divinely-appointed proof 
against the Novatian view. leservation of the 
Sacrament must then have been practised in 
Alexandria. No argument however for com- 
munion in one kind can be drawn from this 
story, as doubtless the bread had been dipped in 
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‘the Eucharistic wine according to Eastern fashion. 
However, on this point see Bingham’s Antiqui- 
hes, lib. xv. cap. vy, (Kus. H. 2. vi. 44.) 
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' SERAPION (4), of Corinth, martyr in Egypt, 
‘with Niceporus (2) under Numerian c. 284. 
: [C. H.] 
SERAPION (5), a deacon of Alexandria and 
va deacon of Mareotis, who subscribed the de- 
#position of Arius at the synod of 320, under the 
ce Alexander (Alex. Zneyc. Ep. in Pat. 
Gr. xviii. 580, 582). [C. H.] 


SERAPION (6), one of the deacons of Ma- 
Yreotis, deposed for Arianism by the patriarch 
_ Alexander (Athan. Hist. Ar. ad Mon. § 71; 
‘Hard. i.310; Hefele, Councils, i. 246 ; Tillem. vi. 
246). Athanasius says he was surnamed Pelycon 
MMedvcoyv). [C. H.J 
__ SERAPION (7), son of Sozon, much praised 
by Alexander bishop of Thessalonica, to whom he 
¢arried a letter from St. Athanasius (Ath. Ap. c. 
_ Ar. § 66). (C. H.] 


SERAPION (8), (Sapamfwy, APRION, SAP- 
‘RION), bishop of Tentyra (Dendera) in Thebais 
“(Le Quien, Or. Chr. ii. 604; Tillem. vii, 175, 
210, 211, viii. 30), mentioned in the Life of 
~Pachomius of Tabenna (§ 20 and notes, Boll. 
Acta SS. 14 Mai. iii. pp. 303, 306, Latin, p. 26* 
at end of vol., Gr., ed. 1866). It was at his 
‘suggestion that Pachomius built his monastery 
at Tabenna in the southern extremity of the 
“diocese of Tentyra, and that Athanasius ordained 
Pachomius a priest. He may have been one of 
“the two Egyptian bishops Serapion who signed 
ithe decrees of Sardica in or about 343 (Ath. Ap. 
ve. Ar. § 50). [C. H.] 


SERAPION (9), surnamed ScnoLasricus, 
bishop of Thmuis in Egypt, March 21. He was 
a friend of Athanasius and St. Anthony of the 
‘desert, and occupied a position of some import- 
ance in the theological struggles of the 4th cen- 
tury. He is called a Confessor in the time of 
Arian supremacy under the emperor Constantius. 
Wabricius (Bib. Graec.) and Ceillier suppose him 
to have ruled the famous catechetical school of 
Alexandria, on the strength of a notice by 
Philippus Sidetus (Dodwell, Diss. Tren. p. 488) 
of a Serapion in the list of its presidents. This 
is however improbable. Philip makes Serapion 
fifth in succession from Origen, the intervening 
names being Heraclas, Dionysius, Pierius, Theo- 
gnistus, and then Serapion, to whom succeeds 
Peter, the celebrated martyr, and bishop of 
Alexandria, who ruled that see from A.D. 300 to 
$11 when he suffered. This would put Sera- 
pion’s presidency into the 3rd century, which is 
almost impossible, considering the time, about 

370, when he died. The deferential manner 
he uses towards St. Athanasius who in this 
“ease must have been considerably his junior, 
and the requests for theological instruction 
he puts forward, are not consistent with his 
eeupation of such a distinguished position. 
“(See on this subject, and the chronology of 
“the famous school of Alexandria, Dodwell’s 
xplanatory notes on the extract from Philip, 
ut supra.) Serapion was a great friend of St. 
Anthony, and seems to have been his companion 
towards the end of Anthony’s life, He received 
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from Anthony an account of his extraordinary 
visions, which are very similar to those said to 
have been granted to St. Patrick and Columba 
(Cusack’s St. Patrick, and Reeves’ Adamnan’s 
Columba). Anthony left in his will one of his 
sheepskin cloaks to Serapion and the other to 
Athanasius (Vita S. Anth. in Opp. S. Athan., 
Migne, P. Z. t. xxvi. col. 971). Serapion was 
a man of considerable literary activity. St. 
Jerome, in his Catal. num. 99, mentions several 
of his writings, as his treatise contra Manichaeos, 
his liber de Psalmorum titulis, and some epistles. 
His work against the Manicheans, described by 
Jerome as “Egregium librum,” and noticed by 
Photius, Cod. 85, is extant, and has been several 
times republished. It will be found in Canisii 
Antig. Lectt. t. v. par. i. p. 35, and has been 
fully analysed by Ceill. iv. 333. His treatise on 
the Psalms is lost. Card. Mai discovered and 
published two epistles of Serapion, one to a 
bishop Eudoxius, who had been put to torture ; 
the other a long epistle addressed to the hermits 
dwelling in the deserts, and extolling in the 
most extravagant terms their peculiar mode of 
life. The first will be found in Mai, Nov. PP. 
Bib. y. 362, 366; the second in his Spicileg. 
Rom. iv. 45, 57. Serapion kept up a corre- 
spondence with Athanasius, which elicited from 
the latter an account of the mode of Arius? 
death, which will be found in Migne’s Pat. 
Graec, t. xxv. 686. It was written about a.p. 
358. Athanasius addressed to Serapion a series 
of doctrinal epistles, in which he contends 
against a form of the Macedonian heresy which 
troubled Egypt. Its followers admitted the 
divinity of Christ, but asserted that the Holy 
Ghost was a creature, and differed only in degree 
from an angel, Athanasius bestows four epistles 
on this topic, extending from col. 530-676 in 
vol. xxvi. of the Pat. Graec. The date of his 
death is not certain. At the council of Seleucia 
in 359, one Ptolemaeus, an Acacian, is called 
bishop of Thmuis. He may have been intruded. 
into the see in place of Serapion deposed, Some 
place Serapion’s death as low as 369. If he 
had been president of the Alexandrian School 
before Peter, his would have been an instance of 
intellectual longevity exceeding the celebrated 
case of Dr. Routh. Epiphanius (Haer, Ixix. 
cap. 2) mentions a church at Alexandria called 
after a Serapion, who may have been identical 
with the bishop of Thmuis. The church was 
probably dedicated however to an earlier Sera- 
pion, as Epiphanius in that passage is giving a 
list of the churches distinguished in Alexandria 
when Arianism sprung up. (G, T. S.] 


SERAPION: (10), surnamed ArsrnérrEs, 
presbyter, one of the most eminent fathers of 
the desert about Arsinoé, superior of many 
monasteries, and director of ten thousand monks. 
He was visited by Petronius, who relates how, in 
harvest time, the brethren all brought him a 
portion of their earnings and enabled him effec- 
tually to extinguish pauperism in the district 
(Pallad. Laus. Hist. 76; Rufin. Hist. Monac. 18, 
in Pat, Lat. xxi.; Tillem. x. 58). It is this 
Serapion, in the opinion of Papebroch, who occurs 
in the life of the Libyan anchoret Marcus Athe- 
niensis, whom he buried (cap. i. § 1, ii. § 12, in 
Boll. Acta SS. 29 Mart. iii. 776, and previous 
comment., new. ed.). (C. H.} 
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SERAPION (11), surnamed SINDONITES 


from his linen or cotton clothing which he 
always wore ; an Egyptian monk in the time of 
Palladius. Though uneducated, he knew the 
scriptures by heart. Some of his sayings are 
recorded in the Verba Seniorum (Rosweyd, Vit. 
Pat. lib. -v. libell. vi. § 12, libel]. xi. 31), and in 
the Apophthegmata Patrum (Coteler. Gr. Ecc. 
Monum. i. 685, 686), there is an account of his 
visiting the abode of a lewd woman, whom he 
succeeded in bringing to repentance. His mis- 
sionary zeal led him to travel, but in more than 
apostolic poverty, and he even sold his volume 
of the gospel to relieve a destitute person, a cir- 
cumstance alluded to by Socrates (iv. 23), who, 
however, does not give Serapion’s name. Once 
he sold himself as a slave to a theatrical: com- 
pany, and another time to a Manichaean family, 
with a view to converting them from their ways 
and errors. He visited Athens, Sparta, and 
Rome. At Rome he met with Domninus a 
disciple of Origen (Pallad. Zaus. Hist. 83, 84; 
Vit. Joan. Elcemos. cap. 22 in Rosweyd, V. P. 
lib. i.). He died, aged 60, about A.D. 400, not 
at Rome as stated in the Latin version of the 
Lausiac History, but in the desert,-as in Hera- 
clides (Paradis, cap. 24), and the Greek of Palla- 
dius. The Greeks honoured his memory on May 
21, the Menaea erroneously calling him 6 amd 
Sefdovos, belonging tc Sidon. He may be the 
Serapion of Mar. 21 in the Latin martyrologies 
(vid. D. C. A.), though the Roman Martyrology 
makes this one the bishop of Thmuis. [C. H.] 


SERAPION (12), Tur Great, a solitary in 
the Nitrian Mount, mentioned with Macarius, 
Pambonius, Heraclius, and others, who flourished 
in the reign of Constantius and maintained the 
Nicene doctrine (Pallad. Laus. Hist. 7; Soz. iii. 
13 fin., 14; Niceph. Call, H. #. ix. 14), He had 
been contemporary with Antony (Soz. vi. 30). 
He was visited by Paula in 386 (Jerom. Zp. 108 
al. 27, § 14), by the elder Melania in 387, and 
by Palladius in 390 (aus. Hist. ee. 7, 117). 
For the chronology see Tillem. vii. 165, viii. 618, 
790, xii. 102. [C. H.] 


SERAPION (18), a solitary of Scetis visited 
by Cassian, who gives (Collat. v. 10,11), an in- 
cident of his earlier life related by him as a 
warning to the young. Cassian held his fifth 
conference with him (Coll. v. i.). Gazaeus (vid. 
his notes at these passages) believes that this 
Serapion is ARSINOITES (num. 11), which Tille- 
mont (x. 58) does not allow. (C. H.J 


SERAPION (14), a solitary, of Scete, and 
leader of the Anthropomorphites against the 
festal epistle of Theophilus, Pat. of Alexandria 
{T'nxopnitus]. The monks: of Scete rejected 
the orthodox view as to God’s nature, with 
the one exception of Paphnutius, an abbat [Pa- 
PHNUTIUS]. Serapion, however, was converted 
by the efforts of Photinus, an Oriental: deacon. 
Cassian tells us that an abbat Isaac explained:to 
him.in connexion with Serapion’s conversion that 
the Anthropomorphite heresy was simply a relic 
of Paganism. Pious men like Serapion had been 
80 long accustomed to an image that they must 
form a material notion of God or else their 
prayers seemed objectless. Cassian, Collat. x. 
1-65; Ceill. viii. 176 [Casstanus]. [G. T. S.J 
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SERAPION (15), a bishop who had presided 
by five-and-forty years over the diocese of Ostra= 
cina in Egypt, who shewed great kindness to the 
bishops and ecclesiastics driven out by Atticus’s 
persecution of Chrysostom’s adherents, (Pallad. 


p. 202.) be [E. V.] 


SERAPION (16), bishop of Heraclea, He 
was an Egyptian by birth, ordained deacon by 
Chrysostom (Socr. H. ZL. vi. 4), and selected by 
him for the important and influential office of 
archdeacon of the church of Constantinople 
(Soz. H. ZH, viii, 9), The character drawn of 
Serapion by contemporary historians is most 
unfavourable. Presuming on his official power 
and his influence with his bishop, he treated 
others with contempt, and exhibited an arrogance 
in his language and bearing which rendered him 
intolerable to all who had to deal with him, 
Impatient of contradiction, his passion broke 
forth in violent and contumelious language 
towards those who ventured to thwart his will 
or failed to shew the subservience he demanded 
(Socr. H. H. vi, 11; Soz. H. #. viti. 9), The 
influence he acquired over Chrysostom was un- 
bounded, and tended continually to widen the 
breach between the bishop and his clergy, which 
the stern uncompromising line of action he had 
originally adopted at Serapion’s instance had 
opened soon after his accession to the episcopate. 
Socrates records, as a characteristic speech, that 
on one occasion when Chrysostom was vainly 
endeayouring to enforce his own strict notions of 
discipline on his worldly and luxurious clergy, 
Serapion exclaimed, so as to be heard by them 
all, “You, will never be able to master these 
men, bishop, unless you drive them all with one 
rod” (Socr. H. H. vi. 4), Chrysostom, blinded 
to his true character, looked upon Serapion’s 
violence and harshness as proofs of holy zeal, and. 
gave his hearty sanction to the severe disciplinary 
measures carried out by him as archdeacon. 
“ Separated,” writes Gibbon, “ from that familiar 
intercourse which facilitates the knowledge and 
the despatch of business, he reposed an unsuspec- 
ting confidence in his deacon Serapion,” who by 
relieving him of the more distasteful portion of 
his episcopal duties, made himself essential to him, 
and in Milman’s words, “being both artful and 
dexterous; ruled him with an inextricable sway, 
and. like all men of address in such stations, 
while he exercised all the power and secured the 
solid advantages he left the odium and responsi- 
bility on his master” (Milman, Hist. of Chris- 
tianity, vol. iii. p. 136.) 8? dv [Sapariwva] rd 
kar’ abrov picos eyhyepro (Socr. H, ZF. vi. 17). 

On Chrysostom’s leaving Constantinople in the 
early spring of 401, to regulate the affairs of the 
church of Asia, he deputed Severian bishop of 
Gabala to act as his commissary for all episcopal 
acts during his absence. The real manage- 
ment of the diocese and its clergy was left. 
with Serapion, with instructions to keep him 
constantly informed of all that was passing. 
The relations of the two parties, one possessing 
the name, the other the reality, of power, were 
not likely to be very amicable. Seeds of mutual 
dislike were sown, which were destined to bring 
forth a harvest of evil, both to Serapion and his. 
unsuspecting master.  Severian was an ambitious 
man, devoid of any high sense of honour, and 
Serapion had soon to report, probably with ex- 


be 
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aggerations, that he was abusing the confidence 
reposed in him to undermine Chrysostom’s influ- 
ence with the court and aristocracy, and outdo 
him, if possible, as a preacher. Chrysostom on 
hearing this hastened his return to Constanti- 
nople, predisposed to believe the worst of one 
who had proved so unworthy of his trust with- 
out over-strict investigation. Serapion greeted 
him’ with the astounding intelligence that 
Severian had denied the Incarnation; Xpiords 
ovK evnvOpdrnoe. The grounds of this charge 
were the following: Severian passing by the 
place where Serapion happened to be sitting, the 
Jatter ostentatiously refused to rise to pay the 
accustomed homage of a deacon to a bishop, with 
the express intention, as he declared to the clergy 
about him, of shewing “how much he despised 
the man” (Socr. H. EZ. vi. 11; Soz, H. B. viii. 
10), Severian, stung to the quick by this studied 
insult, indignantly exclaimed, ‘*If Serapion dies 
a Christian, then Jesus Christ was not incar- 
nate.” Whether Serapion heard the whole 
sentence or not, he found it convenient to re- 
member the latter clause alone. He delated 
Severian as a denier of the chief article of the 
Christian faith. His report was confirmed by 
some of the bystanders, and was readily credited 
by Chrysostom, who expelled Severian from the 
city as a blasphemer (Soz. H. ZL. viii. 10; Socr. 
Hf. BE. vi. 11). This is one account of the trans- 
action. A somewhat different one, more favour- 
able to Serapion, is found in a fragment (un- 
_warrantably embodied in the current English 
translations of Socrates’s History) printed as an 
“appendix to Socr. vi. 11. According to this, 
Serapion’s act of disrespect was brought under 
the cognisance of a synod, which, on Serapion 
affirming on oath that he had not seen Severian 
pass, acquitted him of intentional rudeness, while 
Chrysostom, in the hope of soothing Severian’s 
ruffled feelings, suspended Serapion from his ec- 
clesiastical functions for ashort time. Severian, 
however, insisted on his rival’s deposition and 
excommunication. Chrysostom, annoyed at his 
_ pertinacity, quitted the synod, leaving the deci- 
sion to the assembled bishops, by whom his mild 
sentence was immediately confirmed. Chry- 
sostom on this broke off all intimacy with 
Severian, and recommended him to return to 
his own diocese, which he had neglected too 
long. For the remainder of this unhappy trans- 
action, another article must be consulted 
[Smvprranus]. . It had a very definite influ- 
ence on the fate of Chrysostom, as well as of 
‘Serapion and all his partisans (Socr. Soz. u, s.). 
It must have been soon after these events that 
Chrysostom rewarded the supposed fidelity of 
Serapion by raising him to the priesthood. His 
having done this while Serapion was still un- 
purged of a serious charge (ind @ykAnua dvra) 
(which may have been no more than his dis- 
respect to a bishop) was one of the counts of 
accusation against Chrysostom at the synod of 
the Oak (Phot, Cod. lix. p. 58), to which he him- 
self was cited together with the presbyter 
Tigrius (Pallad. p. 70; Soz. H. Z. viii. 17), and 
where he was charged by John the Monk with 
having been Chrysostom’s instrument in the 
‘many sufferings inflicted on him on account of 
‘the Origenists (Phot. Cod. lix, p. 58). Chry- 
sostom, on his return from his brief expulsion, 
“rewarded Serapion’s fidelity, and compensated 
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him for his trials by appointing him to the 
metropolitan. see of Heraclea in Thrace (Socr, 
H, FE. vi. 17). On Chrysostom’s second and final 
banishment Serapion took refuge in a convent of 
Gothic monks, known as the Marsi (Chrys. Ep. 
14). He was discovered and dragged from his 
hiding place, and brought before Chrysostom’s 
enemies, when numerous charges were brought 
against him, which they were unable to sub- 
stantiate. He was none the less cruelly beaten, 
and received such ill-usage that his teeth were 
knocked out, and being deposed from his bishopric, 
was finally banished to his native land, Egypt, 
and left at the merey of the arch-persecutor, 
the patriarch Theophilus (Pallad. p. 1953; Soz. 
H. E, viii. 9). One Eugenius was ordained bishop 
of Heraclea in his place as the reward of his 
conspiracy (Pallad. p. 73). {E. V.J 


SERAS. [Serras.] 


SERENA, in the Wartyrologium Roma- 
num Parvum (August 16th), is commemorated 
asasaint, She is there described as the wife 
of Diocletian. An empress of the same name 
also appears in the spurious Acta of St. Susanna 
(AA. SS. Aug, ii. 63). It is demonstrated in 
AA. SS. Aug. iii. 263, that if such a saint really 
existed, she was certainly not the wife of Dio- 
cletian. [F. DJ 


SERENIANUS, AELIUS, member of the 
privy council of A, Severus, mentioned by Lampri- 
dius (Vita Severi, 67) as “ omnium vir sanctissi- 
mus,” possibly the same person as the praeses of 
Cappadocia, described by Firmilian in his letter 
to Cyprian (in Migne, Patr. Lat. iii. 1164) as a 
most cruel persecutor in the local persecution 
under Maximin. (Tillemont, M. Z. iii, 264.) 

: LF. D.] 


SERENILLA, sister of Desiderius, a learned 
and eloquent Roman in the end of the 2nd cen- 
tury, and correspondent of Jerome. [Desi- 
DERIUS (2).] She may have been his sister in 
the spiritual sense (ex conjuge facta soror) as in 
many similar cases (e.g. Rusricus (1)), since 
Jerome congratulates them both on haying 
together abandoned the world and reached the 
tranquillity which her name denotes. 

(W. H. F.] 


SERENIUS GRANIANUS. [Granranus.] - 


SERENUS (1), June 28, two disciples of 
Origen, who suffered in the persecution of Se- 
verus, were called by this name. They suffered 
with the martyr Plutarch (Euseb. H. 2. vi. 4). 

(G. T. S.J 


SERENUS (2), a monk to whom, jointly 
with another named Zenas, an epistle was ad- 
dressed by a certain Justin, by some identified 
with Justin Martyr. It lays down rules for 
those living ascetic lives in their own homes. 
Ceillier thinks it may have been written by one 
Justin, who was head of a monastery near Jeru- 
salem about the year 610. (Ceill. i. 434.) 
(Jusr. Mart. Vol. Ill. 565.] [G2 7. 8.7) 


SERENUS (8), Feb, 23, martyr at Sir- 
mium about the year 307. He was a Greek, a 
gardener by trade, who settled there and pursued 
his calling. He reproved a woman for improper 
behaviour. She complained to her husband, 
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who was an attendant upon the emperor Maxi- 
mian, that Serenus had insulted her. He 
reported this matter to the emperor, who at 
once despatched him to his home to avenge the 
matter by legal process. The local president 
summoned Serenus, who gave such a straight- 
forward account of himself, that the woman’s 
husband withdrew his charge. The president, 
however, drew from him a confession that he 
was a Christian, and at once beheaded him. 
(Ruinart, AA. Sine. p. 546, Paris, ed.) 

(G. T. 8.J 


SERENUS (4), abbat in the Nitrian desert, 
was of great sanctity and continence, and, when 
visited by Cassian, A.D. 395, discussed De ani- 
mae mobilitate et spiritalibus nequitiis (Coll. 
vii.), and De principatibus seu potestatibus 
(Coll. viii. See Migne, Pat. Lat. t. xlix. 667 sq.). 
In the former he treats mostly of the nature of 
the soul, the rapid movement of the thoughts, 
the influence of evil spirits upon them, and the 
duty of fixing the desire on God. In the latter 
he declares the nature of evil spirits, their fall, 
subordination, and occupation. His life, but 
without details, is given in Vitae Patrum, ec. 50. 
(Migne, Pat. Lat. t. lxxiii, 844 sq. ; Ceillier, Aut. 
Sacer. viii. 170 sq.; Fleury, H. #. xx. ¢. 7.) 

(J. G.] 


SERENUS (6), tenth bishop of Marseilles, 
between Theodorus and Adalongus (cire. A.D. 
595-600), is known to us from the letters of 
Gregory the Great. To his good offices were 
commended St. Augustine on his mission to 
England in 596 (Greg. Magn. Epist. vi. 52, 
Migne, Patr. Lat. |xxvii. 836), and three years 
later the monks who were despatched to help 
him (xi. 58, Pair. Lat. 1176). Two other letters 
from -Gregory are preserved. Serenus, in an 
excess of iconoclastic zeal, had entered the 
churches of Marseilles, and broken and cast forth 
the images. Gregory, while commending his 
fervour against idolatry, reproved his violence, 
pointing out that the use of representations in 
achurch was that the unlearned might read on 
the walls what they were unable to read in the 
Scriptures (ix. 105, Patr. Lat. 1027). Serenus, 
however, disregarded the warning, and even 
affected to believe the letter a forgery, which 
brought down upon him a severe rebuke and a 
reiteration of the pope’s views (xi. 13, Patr. Lat. 
1128). This last letter, written on November 1, 
600, is the last we know of Serenus; but he is 
said to have died while returning from a visit to 
Rome, at a town afterwards destroyed called 
Biandrate, or Blanderat, near Milan, where he 
was commemorated Aug. 2, and his tomb cele- 
brated in after-days for its miracles (Gall. Christ. 
i. 639; Ricard, Hvéques de Marseille, 24, 25; 
Vies des Saints de Marseille, 8. Serenus, Bayle). 

[S. A. B.] 


SERENUS (6) (SEvVERUs), bishop of An- 
cona. In a.p, 599, Gregory the Great wrote 


to him about the complaint of Passivus, bishop’ 


of Firmum, against Serenus, deacon of Ancona, 
who, according to Passivus refused to pay in full 
money intrusted to him by Fabius, the late bishop 
of Firmum. In the same year Gregory ap- 
pointed him visitor of the church of Ausina 
(Jesi), which had been recovered from the Lom- 
bards (Zipp. ix. 16, 89). [F. D.J 
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SERENUS (7%), patriarch of Aquileia, be- : 
came patriarch about A.D. 712. (Paulus Diac. — 
Hist. Lang. vi. 33.) King Luitprand prevailed — 
on the pope to send him the pallium, which was — 
the first occasion of its being granted to a patri-- 
arch of the old Aquileia, after the establishment 
of the rival lines at Cormon8, Cividale, or Udine, 
and Grado, each claiming to be the rightful 
patriarchs of Aquileia, and was equivalent to 
the recognition of the division of the province. 
On December Ist, A.D. 723, pope Gregory IL. 
wrote to forbid him to infringe the rights of the 
patriarch of Grado, or to endeavour to exercise 
jurisdiction beyond the limits of the territory 
held by the Lombards. (Gregorii Il. Zpp. 15, 
in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxxix. 526.) Serenus was 
alive in A.D. 731, as in the synod held by 
Gregory III. in the November. of that year, a 
division was definitely made between him and 
the patriarch of Grado (Joh. Chron. Grad. in Pertz, 
Script. vii. 47), but he had died before the end 
of A.D. 733, as before that date at latest Gregory 
Ill. writes to his successor Callistus (Jaffé, Reg. 
n. 1725). [F. D.] 


SERFUS, ST. [Servanus.] 


SERGIA, abbess at Constantinople, and 
author of a Life of St. Olympias (Niceph. Call. 
lib. xiii. 24; Tillem. xi. 630). (C. H.] 


SERGIOTAE, the disciples of Srrerus (23), 
as distinguished from the Baanitae or disciples of 
Baanos. After the death of these Paulician 
leaders, a violent strife ensued between the 
opposite parties of their followers. This lasted 
some time, with some bloodshed, till the factions 
were reconciled by the influence of Theodotus 
the Sergiote (Pet. Sic. Hist. Man. i. 40). 

[M. B. ©.] 


SERGIUS (1), addressed in Cyp. Zp. vi. See 
ROGATIANUS (1). [E. W. B.] 


SERGIUS (2), Oct. 7, a very celebrated 
military saint and martyr of the Eastern Church. 
He must have held a high position, as his acts 
call him “ Amicus Imperatoris.” He and Bac- 
chus were regarded as the patron saints of 
Syria. Sergius suffered at Sergiopolis, or Rasa- 
phe, in Syria, in the early part of 4th century. 
Their united fame soon became wide-spread. Le 
Bas and Waddington, Voy. Archeéol. t, iii. num. 
2124, notice a church of Eastern Syria dedicated 
in their honour in the year 354 as the earliest 
case of such consecration to saints. . In the 
same yolume, num. 1915, they describe a 
church dedicated in 512 to SS. Sergius, Bac- 
chus, and Leontius, where reasons are offered 
for regarding Leontius as a martyr under 
Hadrian, when he was ruling Syria during the 
last years of Trajan. [Lront1us (66).] Theo- 
dora, wife of Justinian, presented a jewelled 
cross to one of the churches of St. Sergius, 
which the Persians in one of their invasions 
carried off. Chosroes, king of Persia, returned 
it to Gregory, patriarch of Antioch, in the year 
593. (Cf. Evag. H. H.-iv. 28, vi. 21, where 
Chosroes is represented as a convert to the cult 
of Sergius.) The fame of Sergius and Bacchus 
spread to France, where Le Blant, Christ. Latin 
Inscrip. of France, t..i. p. 305, notices a church 
at Chartres dedicated in their honour. (Le 
Blant, Actes des Mart. p. 77 notices the marks of 
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genuineness borne by his acts as told in AA, 
SS. Boll. ef. Till. y. 491. [Baccuus.] ; 
[Ger Reset 


| SERGIUS (8), bishop of Birtha, the modern 
| Bir, or Birejik (Prof. Wright), a fortified post 
on the Euphrates, which he strengthened with 
additional works in preparation for an inroad 
of the Persians, A.D, 506, Anastasius providing 
| the cost from the imperial treasury, (Jos. 
Stylita (xci.) apud Asseman. Bibl. Orient. i. 282 ; 
Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 987.) [E. V-] 


_. SERGIUS (4), bishop of Cyrrhus at the 
beginning of the reign of Justin, c. 520. He 
was accused to Justin of having sanctioned the 
| act of some of his clergy, who had placed an 
" image of their former bishop, Theodoret, on a 
triumphal car and introduced it into the city 
with great pomp, singing hymns in his honour, 
as well as of having himself held a festival in 
honour of Theodoret, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Diodorus of Tarsus, all three suspected of 
Nestorian sympathies, and of Nestorius himself 
as a martyr. Justin commissioned Hypatius, 
“magister militum” of the East, to investigate 
these charges. They were substantiated, and 
Sergius was deposed and excommunicated, and 
so remained till his death. (Labbe, v. 550, 560; 
Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 932; Tillemont, Mém. 
Leclés. xv. 313.) [E. V.] 


SERGIUS (5), bishop of Cyrrhus, succeeded 
his namesake on his deposition by Justin, c. 520, 
as a Nestorian. He had embraced the opposite 
heresy of the Monophysites, and when Justinian, 
in his endeavours to promote the union of 
the church, brought about a conference between 
the leaders of the two parties at’ Constantinople 
in 533, he took the chief place among the 
oriental prelates, Hypatius, of Ephesus, being 
the spokesman on the orthodox side. (Labbe, 
iv. 1763-1779; Asseman. Bibl. Orient. ii. 89 ; 
Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 932.) {E. V.J 


SERGIUS (6), bishop of Caesarea in Pales- 
tine, mentioned in an edict issued by Justinian, 
A.D. 541, as having petitioned him in favour of 
the Samaritans, who, as a punishment for their 
acts of violence towards Christians, had been 
forbidden to make wills, and placed under other 
civil disabilities (Justin, Novella 129, tit. 12, 
e. 13 Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 572). [E. V.] 


SERGIUS (7), second Monophysite patriarch 

of Antioch, following Severus, according to the 

' authorities in Assemani (B. O. i. 614, ii. 324, 
325), The statement that THEOPHANES followed 
Severus rests on insuflicient authority. The 
original name of Sergius was Beth Chartae; he 
was a monk of Hola or Arena, and presbyter of 
Tella or Constantina in Osrhoéne, before his 
elevation to the episcopate. The date of his 
consecration is not known with precision. John 

of Ephesus (Dr. R. Payne Smith’s transl. 81) 
says he succeeded Severus “after a long time had 
elapsed ;” while two different years are given 
for the death of Severus, 542 according to 
_ Severus Aschuminensis, 539 according to Abul- 
faragius, three centuries later. John of Ephesus 
says he was sprung from the town of Tella, con- 
secrated by the opponents of Chalcedon, held the 
dignity three years, and died at Constantinople 
where he chanced to be. John of Anazarbus is 
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said to have consecrated him, and from the 
chronology Jacob Baradaeus could have assisted. 
Antioch was but his titular see, as the Mono- 
physite bishops were not allowed to reside there. 
He was the first consecrated by that title after 
the designation of “ Jacobite” became current. 
He was succeeded after an interval by Paul the 
Black. [C. H.] 


SERGIUS (8), bishop of Tarragona, presided 
as metropolitan over the council of Lerida in 
A.D. 546, and the first of Barcelona held a few 
years before. It was to him that Justus (19) 
of Urgel dedicated his commentary on the Song 
of Solomon, and he praises Sergius highly in his 
letter of dedication. (Hsp. Sag. xxvi. 71; 
Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Cun. de la Igl. Esp. ii. 
145, 686.) [F. D.] 


SERGIUS (9), 4th Jacobite bishop of Edessa, 
was an Armenian, and with his brother Joannes, 
attacked the writings of Petrus Callinicus, but 
was reproved by Julian the patriarch ; flourished 
A.D. 591. (Assem. B, O, ii. 333; Le Quien, 
O. C. ii. 1432.) {J. G.J 


SERGIUS (10), defensor, addressed in five 
letters of Gregory the Great, ‘The first, after 
sharply reproving him for his negligence, directs 
him with Vitalianus, bishop of Sipontum, to 
cause the daughter of the deceased Tullianus, 
formerly magister militiae, who after taking the 
veil, had assumed lay attire, to re-enter her nun- 
nery, and to be kept there in strict custody till 
Gregory sent further orders. The next refers to 
the rights of the mother-in-law of PANTALEON. 
The third is the circular forbidding clergy. to 
have women living with them. The last relates 
to the affairs of the churches of Callipolis and 
Hydruntum (Zpp. viii. 7, 8; ix. 46, 60, 100, 
101, 102). [F. D.J 


SERGIUS (11), patriarch of Constantinople, 
was consecrated on Easter Eve, a.D. 610. He 
had been deacon of the cathedral and had the 
care of the poor belonging to it (Chron. Pasch.). 
Six months afterwards he crowned the new 
emperor Heraclius, whose marriage with his 
niece Martina he vainly tried to prevent four 
years later. Heraclius admitted he had done 
his duty as a priest and a friend, but took 
the responsibility onhimself. Certain liturgical 
innovations introduced by Sergius are noticed in 
the Chron. Pasch. (sub ann. 615, 624). In 
April, A.D. 619, he procured a pragmatic sanction 
from the emperor (Nov. ii. 4), forbidding any 
one to be ordained at Constantinople except to 
take the place of one of the clergy who had 
died. It was to Sergius and the patrician 
Bonus that Heraclius committed the government 
of Constantinople when he started on his eastern 
expedition in A.D. 622. 

The event that marked the patriarchate of 
Sergius was the origin of the Monothelite heresy. 
The emperor at the beginning of his eastern 
campaigns encountered in Armenia one Paulus, 
a Severian bishop, and had an argument with 
him, in which mention was made of One Opera- 
tion in Christ.. In writing with reference to 
Paulus to Arcadius, the metropolitan of Cyprus, 
Heraclius forbade. the use of the term Two 
Operations. Some four years later the emperor 
mentioned his interview with Paulus in the 
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presence of Cyrus (4), then bishop of Phasis, 

who professed that he was ignorant, whether 

One or Two Operations should be ascribed to 

Christ. By the emperor’s direction he then 

wrote to Sergius, inquiring which doctrine was 

correct, and whether any of the fathers had 
spoken of One Operation. Sergius, after con- 
sulting a synod (Mansi, x. 586), sent him the 
forgery ascribed to Mrnnas, which contained 
many patristic testimonies in support of One 

Will and Operation, asserted that no council had 
_ decided the question, but said that ifit could be 

proved that any father recognised by the church 

had used the term Two Operations, he ought 

to be followed, for not only the doctrines of the 
' fathers should be accepted but their very words 
should be used. In A.p. 629 Heraclius when at 
Edessa, desired Sergius to send him the patris- 
tic testimony in favour of One Will and Opera- 
tion contained in the alleged work of Mennas, 
and the next year Cyrus was translated to the 
patriarchate of Alexandria. In one of the 
articles of the compromise agreed on between 
him and the Monophysites there was attributed 
to Christ One Theandric Operation. SopHro- 
Nius, afterwards patriarch of Jerusalem, then 
came forward in support of the doctrine of Two 
Operations, and went to Constantinople with 
letters from Cyrus to Sergius, who called upon 
him to cite passages from the fathers distinctly 
speaking of Two Operations. This, according to 
Sergius, he was unable to do. Sergius then 
wrote to Cyrus, forbidding in future the use of 
either of the expressions One Operation or Two 
Operations. This account is based on the letters 
of Sergius to Cyrus and Honorius, read at the 
sixth general council (Mansi, xi, 525, 529), 
The account of Theophanes is quite different. 
According to him (274, in Migne, Patr. Lat. 
Cviii. 677) the heretical bishop encountered by 
Heraclius was the Jacobite Athanasius, the date 
was A.D. 630, the place Hierapolis, near Edessa ; 
and the emperor wrote himself to Sergius, who 
summoned Cyrus to consult with him, but his 
authority is obviously inferior to that of Sergius, 
and the sixth council fixes the date of the letter 
of Cyrus to Sergius as late in A.D, 625, or early 
in A.D, 626 (Mansi, xi. 360), that is several years 
before Theophanes’ date of the origin of the 
controversy. 

In A.D. 634 Sergius wrote to pope Honorius 
(15), q.v., for a full account of the letter of 
Sergius, and the memorable replies of Honorius. 

The EcrHesis, q.v., issued by Heraclius was 
drawn up by Sergius, after whose death Heraclius 
disclaimed all responsibility for it. It was con- 
firmed by a synod (Mansi, x. 1000) assembled 
under Sergius, late in A.D. 638, shortly before 
his death, which took place in the December of 
that year (Theophanes ; Nicephorus, the Acta of 
the Lateran and the sixth general councils passim 
in. Mansi, x, xi.; AA. SS, Aug. i. 77*3 Or. 
Christ. i. 227; Pagi’s notes to Baronius A.D, 626, 
627, 633, 639; the articles above referred to). 

[F. D.] 


SERGIUS (12), the name of the two Mono- 
physite priests, contemporaries of John of 
Ephesus, and persecuted at the same time with 

- him at Constantinople. | Their sufferings are re- 
lated by John, whose friends the Sergii were, one 
of them having been his Syncellus, the other his 
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disciple. While John was imprisoned in the 
penitentiary of the hospital of Eubulus the two 
priests were seized, and as they would not yield, 
they were publicly scourged and then imprisoned 
in a “diaconate,” or hospital attended by deacons 
and laymen, where they were kept forty days. 
The Syncellus was finally seift to the monastery 
of Beth-Rabula, where he met with kind treat- 
ment, the monks there “having no love for the 
council of Chalcedon, nor even proclaiming it in 
their worship” (John of Ephesus, Zccl. Hist. 
p. 110, tr. by Dr. R. Payne Smith). (C. H.] 


SERGIUS (18), sub-deacon, addressed by 
pope Honorius (Honorius, Zp. 9 in Migne, Patr. 
Lat, lxxx. 478). [FD] 


SERGIUS (14), bishop of Joppa, ¢. 633, who 
after the retreat of the Persians, relying on the 
authority of the emperor Heraclius, seized on the 
vicariate of the see of Jerusalem, torornpnolay 
Tod Opdvov, and assumed the right of ordaining 
bishops and presbyters of monothelite tendencies, 
who attached themselves to the heterodox Paul, 
patriarch of Constantinople. Pope Theodore, on 
the complaint of Stephen of Dor, annulled these 
uncanonical ordinations, and appointed Stephen 
vicar [StEPHANUS OF Dor] (Labbe, vi. 109; 
Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 628, cf. 282). [E. V.] 


SERGIUS (15), bishop of Constantia, in 
Cyprus, in the middle of the 7th century, who 
addressed a synodal letter in the name of the 
orthodox bishops of the Hast, to pope Theodore, 
in 643, against the rising heresy of the Monothe- 
lites, anathematizing the Ecthesis, and appealing 
against its being placarded at Constantinople as 
a rule of faith, and accepting Leo’s definition 
that the energy of Christ was displayed in each 
form, divine and human, not separately, but 
in communion with the other évepyeiy éxa- 
Tepe mopoh meTa THs Oarepov Kowwvlas. The 
orthodoxy of the document was. acknowledged 
by Theodore, who appointed him vicar of the 
churches in the East, and it was read in the 
Lateran council, A.D. 649 (Labbe, vi. 122). Ac- 
cording to Le Quien, Sergius afterwards made 
shipwreck of the faith. (Le Quien, Or. Christ. 
ii, 1049; Baron. Annal. 643; Ceillier, Aut. 
Liceles, xii. 925; Fabr. xii. 236.) (E. V.] 


SERGIUS (16), bishop of Rome after Conon 
from December, A.D. 687, to September, A.D. 
701. The manner of his election, and the 
exarch’s unavailing opposition to it, are spoken 
of under PAscHALIS (antipope). The most 
memorable event with which his name is 
associated was the holding at Constantinople of 
the Concilium Quinisextum, which was re- 
pudiated by him, though accepted in the East 
as ecumenical, and which proved an important 
step towards the final schism between the 
Eastern and Western Churches. In addition to 
the long standing rivalry between the sees of 
Rome and Constantinople, and the general 
resistance of the popes to attempted imperial 
domination, the monothelitic controversy had 
lately been the cause of serious discord, and 
even of interrupted communion. See especially 
under MARTINUS (3), and EveEntrus (1).\ Pope 
Agatho had, however, triumphed with regard 
to this dispute in procuring the entire condem- 
nation of the Monothelite heresy at the 3rd 
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- Constantinopolitan council (the 6th ecumenical), 


A.D. 680, which had terminated peacefully in 
accordance with his desires. But, after its close, 
the emperor Justinian II. conceived the idea of 
convening a supplementary one, on the ground 
that neither it, nor the previous fifth ecumeni- 
cal, had passed any canons of discipline, having 
been wholly occupied with doctrinal definitions, 
Accordingly, such a council met (691-2), known 
as Concilium. Quinisextum, as being supplemen- 
tary to the fifth and sixth, and also as 
Trullanum, or Concilium in Trullo, from the 
place in which it sat, viz. a hall in the imperial 
palace called Trullus. It passed 102 canons, 
intended to form a complete synodical code of 
discipline, most of them being either re-enact- 
ments of older canons, or designed only to give 
legal sanction to receive church usages. A few, 
however, were distinctly intended to assert, 
and thus give ecumenical authority to, Eastern 
views and usages which were at variance with 
those of Rome, as well as to confirm the rank 
and jurisdiction of the see of Constantinople, 
which had been asserted previously, but which 
the popes had never allowed. Six of the canons 
were thus open to objection at Rome. Canon ii., 
concerning church laws to be considered valid, 
sanctioned 85 apostolical canons, whereas the 
Roman Church had accepted only the first 50, 
and, after enumerating as authoritative a num- 
ber of councils, some of which had not been 
accepted at Rome, and omitting mention of 
many Western councils and of all decretals of 
the popes, prohibited all other canons as not 
genuine. Canon xiii. forbade married persons, 
if ordained deacons or priests, to put away or 
refuse intercourse with their wives, referring 
expressly to the Roman requirement to the 
contrary as not primitive. This was in accor- 
dance with the 5th of the Apostolical canons, 
viz. “Let not a bishop, presbyter, or deacon, 
put away his wife under pretence of religion; 
but, if he put her away, let him be excom- 
municated; and, if he persist, let him be 
deposed.” The canon of the council in: Trullo 
fell short, indeed, of the apostolic canon, in that 
bishops were not included in it; and, further, 
canon xii. forbade bishops to remain in the 
married state; which was, according to Bellar- 
mine (de cler. 1,10) the origin of the present 
usage of the Greek Church, which has a married 
priesthood but a celibate episcopate. Still, in 
allowing the state of marriage to priests and 
deacons, the council in Trullo distinctly contra- 
vened ordinances of popes, and general Western 
usage. Canon xxxvi. confirmed Canon iii. of 
the first council of Constantinople (381), and 
canon xxviii. of the council of Chalcedon (451), 
which had given second rank. after Rome, and 
patriarchal jurisdiction over the Thracian, 
Pontic, and Arian dioceses, to the see of Con- 
stantinople; and Canon xxxviii. repeated word 
for word Canon xvii. of Chalcedon, which had 
given the right of appeal to any one wronged 
by the metropolitan of his province to the 
exarch of the diocese, or to the holy throne of 
Constantinople; and had further ordered that, 
in case of any city newly erected by royal 
authority, the ecclesiastical should follow the 
political order. These canons, thus confirmed, 
had never received the assent of the Roman 


bishops, who had ever resisted the claim of | 
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Constantinople to spiritual pre-eminence on 
the mere ground of its being the imperial city. 
Canon ly., referring expressly to the custom 
at Rome of fasting on all Saturdays during 
Lent, required the observance of Can. Apostol. 
Ixvii., which forbade fasting on any Saturday 
except Easter Eve. Canon Ixvii. required ab- 
stinence from blood, in any way partaken as 
food; whereas Acts xv. 29 had long been 
generally interpreted in the West as laying no 
such permanent obligation on Christians. 
Lastly, Canon Ixxxii. prohibited, for the time 
to come, representations of our Lord in sacred 
pictures under the form of a Lamb. 

The pope's legates who were present at the 
council signed all the canons, having been, it 
would seem, blind to the drift of some of them, 
or not bold enough to make a stand. Anastasius 
says of them (Lib. Pontif.), “decepti sub- 
scripserant.” Their subscription, however, did 
not compromise the pope himself; for it does 
not appear that they had been specially deputed 
to represent him in the council, or to have 
received any instructions from him. They were 
probably his ordinary representatives (apocri- 
siarii) for general purposes in Constantinople, 
who of their own accord took part in the synod. 
So strenuously maintains Marca (Jib. 5 de con- 
cord. c. 18). See Pagi (critic. ad ann. 692, ix. 
&e.). Present, however, also, and assentient, 
was Basilius, the metropolitan of Crete, as repre- 
senting in some sense the Roman Church, For 
among the extant signatures is found, “ Basilius 
episcopus Gortyniorum metropolis Christo 
amabilis Cretae insulae, et locum tenens totius 
synodi sanctae ecclesiae Romanae definiens sub- 
scripsi.”? But that his assent, thus expressed, 
was not considered to carry with the pope’s 
own, appears from a place being left immediately 
after the emperor’s name for the pope’s signa- 
ture :—“Zocus sanctissimi papae Romani.” ~The 
canons were accordingly sent to him for his 
confirmation, and were at once by him rejected 
and disallowed. Thereupon Justinian IL., acting: 
in the spirit of former emperors, but overrating 
his own powers, took measures to enforce compli- 
ance. He sent Zacharias, the chief of his body- 
guard (protospatharium) to Rome with orders 
to bring Sergius to Constantinople; but the 
military from Ravenna and from other parts of 
Italy mustered in the pope’s defence, and drove 
Zacharias, with contumely and ill-usage, from 
Rome. (Paul. diac. de gest. Longobard. vi. 11; 
Bed. de sex actat.) Anastasius (Lib. Pontif.) 
gives a graphic account of what took place at 
Rome. He describes Zacharias as “immanem 
protospatharium,” referring, we may suppose, 
to the huge size of the lifeguardsman, with an 
intended contrast between his imposing appear- 
ance and his contemptible performance. Alarmed, 
we are told, by the multitudes that were 
approaching Rome, he implored Sergius to have 
the gates of the city closed, and took refuge, 
terrified and trembling, in the bedroom of the 
pope, whom he begged with tears to have pity 
on him so that his life might be spared. The 
army, having entered the city, proceeded to the 
Lateran palace, where both the pope and his 
suppliant were, and, finding the doors barred, 
threatened to break them open. Thereupon the 
big guardsman hid himself in the pope’s bed, 
having quite lost his senses through excess of 
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terror :—“‘ita ut mente excideret, et perderet 
sensum.” Sergius, having comforted him and 
didden him have no fear, went out and addressed 
the military and populace, whom he succeeded 
in pacifying ; but they still kept guard round 
the palace, and were not satisfied till they had 
driven Zacharias with insults out of Rome. If 
the emperor had any thoughts of avenging this 
insult, and continuing his design of coercing 
Sergius, such projects were cut short by his 
own temporary deposition and exile soon after- 
wards, A.D. 695. Before his restoration Sergius 
was dead. 

The episcopate of Sergius is of interest to us 
in connexion with the church in Britain. 
Caedwalla, king of the West Saxons, having in 
685, after exile, gained possession of his king- 
dom, resigned it after two years, and in 688 
resorted to Rome for baptism (Bed. H. Z. v.7). 
He had, after his recovery of his kingdom, 
inyaded the Isle of Wight with the view of 
rooting out heathenism with the sword, having 
vowed to give a fourth part of the land 
and the prey to the Lord; and this fourth part 
he accordingly bestowed on St. Wilfrid, who 
proceeded to evangelize the remaining inhabi- 
tants of the island. (Bed. ivy, 16.) It may 
have been remorse for his cruelty, together with 
the ghostly counsels of St. Wilfrid, that led 
him to abdicate in the prime of life, being little 
more than thirty years of age, and seek in 
Rome itself the absolution of baptism, which 
he had so fur deferred. Bede thus describes 
his motives:—“Cum genti suae duobus annis 
strenuissime praeesset, relicto imperio ‘prop- 
ter Dominum regnumque perpetuum, venit 
Romam, hoe sibi gloriae singularis desiderans 
adipisci, ut ad limina beatorum apostolorum fonte 
baptismatis ablueretur, in quo solo didicerat 
generi humano patere vitae caelestis introitum : 
semel etiam sperans quia mox baptizatus, carne 
solutus ad aeterna gaudia jam mundus tran- 
siret.” He attained his desire, with respect 
both to the baptism he sought, and to death 
after it before new sins had stained him. He 
was baptized by Sergius, receiving from him 
the name of Peter, on Haster Eve A.D. 689; 
and, while still clothed in his white baptismal 
robes, expired, and was buried in St. Peter’s 
Church. Sergius placed an epitaph over his 
tomb, consisting of twenty-four elegiac verses, 
with the following notice, “Hic depositus est 
Caedual, qui et Petrus, rex Saxonum, sub die 
duodecimo Kalendarum Maiarum, indictione 
secunda ; qui vixit annos plus minus triginta, 
imperante domno Justiniano piissimo Augusto, 
anno ejus consulatus quarto, pontificante apo- 
stolico viro domno Sergio papa anno secundo.” 
(Bed. 7.) His abdication and resort to Rome 
are interesting as being the first example of a 
practice which was followed afterwards by his 
successor Ine, and others. 

Bede informs us also that Willibrord, the 
English missionary in Frisia, and the founder 
of the see of Utrecht, twice visited Rome in 
the time of Sergius, and on his second visit 
received consecration from him, Having begun 

“to preach in Frisia under the protection of 
king Pippin a.p, 692, he had in the same year 
gone of his own accord to Rome, not only for 
the pope’s licence and blessing, but also (and, as 
if seems, more especially) for procuring from 
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him relies of apostles and martyrs for deposition 
in the newly founded churches ;—“ut dum in 
gente cui praedicaret destructis idolis ecclesias 
institueret, haberet in prompty reliquias sanc- 
torum quas ibi introduceret.” Having obtained 
his desire, he returned tohis work. Afterwards, 
A.D. 696, Pippin sent him Again to Rome, in 
order to be ordained Archbishop of the Frisians, 
Sergius being still pope. He was ordained on 
his birthday in the church of St. Caecilia, 
receiving the new name of Clemens. (Bed. 
H, EZ. v.10, 113 cf. Alcuin, in vit. 8, Wilbrord, 
c. 7, 8.) 

Two letters relating to the English Church 
are given by William of Malmesbury (Gest. 
Pont. pp. 52-55, ed. Hamilton) as written by 
Sergius on the appointment of Berhtwald to 
the see of Canterbury, A.D. 692. One is to the 
kings Ethelred, Aldfrith, and Ealdulf;—the 
other to all the bishops of Britain ;—exhorting 
to reception of, and obedience to, the new 
primate. Both are of doubtful authenticity. 
As to another letter, given also by Malmesbury 
(Gest. Reg. i. 3.), from Sergius to Ceolfrith, 
abbot of Jarrow and Wearmouth, desiring Bede, 
“religiosum famulum Dei venerabilis monasterii 
tui,” to be sent to Rome, it is doubtful whether 
the original referred by name to Bede, (See 
under Brpa.) 

Bede (De Sex Actat.), Paulus Diaconus (1. 5, c. 
14), Sigebert (in Chron.), and the Liber Pontif. 
(in Vit. Serg.), speak of a synod held at Aquileia 
in the time of Sergius, and after the usurpa- 
tion of the empire by Aspimar, which was 
induced by the admonitions of Sergius to accept 
the fifth ecumenical council, though at first 
adverse to it. It will be seen in other articles 
(e.g. VIGILIUS, PELAGrus) that the bishops of 
Istria and Venetia had long refused to accept 
that council, and had been out of communion 
with Rome in consequence. Even Gregory the 
Great had failed to bring them round. It thus 
appears to have been reserved for pope Sergius, 
about a century and a half after the fifth 
council, to induce those Italian churches to 
accept it. Their reluctance to do so was but a 
survival of the general attitude of the Western 
Church at the time of the council, and of the 
contemporary pope Vigilius himself, till he 
cone consistency by yielding to the emperor’s 
will. : 

Sergius is said in the Lib. Pontif. to have 
done much in the way of renovating and 
ornamenting various churches in Rome. Among 
other things he is said to have discovered in the 
sacrarium of St. Peter an old silver casket 
containing portions of the true cross adorned 
with gems, which he transferred to the 
Lateran Church, where it was afterwards 
adored. He is said also to have first ordered 
the singing of the Agnus Dei during the con- 
secration of the host. He died in September 
A.D. 701, and was buried, according to Anasta- 
sius, on the 8th day of the month, in St. 
Peter’s, in the 14th year of his episcopate. He 
is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on 
Sept. 9. (J. B—y.] 


SERGIUS (17), archbishop of Rayenna, be- 
came archbishop between A.D. 742, when his 
predecessor John was living (Anastasius, Lil. 
Pont. in Migne, Patr. Lat. exxviii. 1054) and .p. 
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752. He was a layman of noble family, and 
married. After his consecration in Rome, his 
clergy separated from him and refused to com- 
municate with him. A more serious quarrel 
was with pope Stephen, who, on his journey to 
France, deprived Sergius of the monastery of 
Galliata, and granted it to Anscausus, bishop of 
Forlimpopoli for life, and on his return to 
Rome summoned him before him, and detained 
him for three years, on the charge of having been 
uncanonically elected. Sergius replied that at 
his consecration the pope had made no objection, 
though he had stated he was a layman and mar- 
ried. Apparently Sergius had given offence by 
asserting the independence of Ravenna. (Cod. 
Car. 52 in Patr. Lat. xcviii. 284.) The pope’s 
intention to depose him was frustrated by his 
death, and his successor Paul I. released him on 
his promising to let him take what he pleased 
from the treasures of the church of Ravenna. 
When the pope accordingly came to Ravenna, 
one party of the clergy was for murdering him, 
but milder counsels prevailed, and they merely 
hid what they could of the treasure. Paul also, 
in A.D. 759, restored him the monastery of Gal- 
liata (Paulus, pp. ii.in Patr. Lat. lxxxix. 1189). 
The above account’ is based on Agnellus (Lid. 
Pont. in Script. Rer. Lang. 377); but he writes 
as a champion of the rights of Ravenna, and 
with a strong prejudice against Rome. Sergius 
was represented at the Lateran Synod, held in 
April a.p. 769 (Mansi, xii. 713), but died soon 
afterwards. (Anastasius, Lib. Pont. 276, 282, in 
Patr. Lat. exxviii. 1155, 1157.) [F. D.] 


SERGIUS (18), sacellarius, afterwards secun- 
dicerius* and nomenclator of the Roman church, 
son of the primicerius Christopher, and with 
him, leader of the counter-revolution against 
pope CONSTANTINE II. in a.p. 768. On Con- 
stantine being made pope in July, 767, Chris- 
topher and his sons took sanctuary at St. Peter’s, 
which they left on Constantine’s promising to 
allow them to live in their own houses till the 
following Easter, and then enter a monastery. 
Christopher and Sergius were accordingly 
allowed to leave Rome, ostensibly for a monas- 
tery near Spoleto. They, however, went to king 
Desiderius, and asked his assistance. Sent back 
by him to Reate, they collected a force in the 
neighbourhood, with which Sergius and Waldi- 
pert, a Lombard priest, marched on Rome. A 
gate was opened to them by their friends, and 
Constantine, ‘his brother Passivus, and bishop 
Theodore were taken prisoners. At the insti- 
gation of Waldipert, one Philippus was chosen 
pope, but was immediately deposed, and by the 
. influence of Christopher, Stephen was elected. 
Then followed a series of atrocities—Passivus, 
Theodore, the tribune Gracilis, and Constantine 
himself were seized and their eyes put out, and 
the tongues of Theodore and Gracilis torn out. 
The Lombard, Waldipert, on a charge of con- 
spiracy against Christopher, was treated in the 
same way. Christopher and Sergius were now 
the most powerful men in Rome. The latter 
was promoted to the office of secundicerius and 
nomenclator, and sent on a mission to king 
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Of the seven notaries of the Roman church the first 
and second were styled Primicerius, and Secundicerius, 
the fourth Sacellarius or treasurer. 
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Pippin, who had died before his arrival, but he 
was well received by his sons, Charles and 
Carloman. Christopher and Sergius, as heads 
of the Frankish party, and the personal friends 
of Carloman, became obnoxious to Desiderius. 
Another cause of discord was their pressing. 
him for the restoration of certain church pro- 
perty. The pope, too, was tired of being a puppet 
in their hands, and the chamberlain, Paul Afiarta, 
who was in the pay of Desiderius, inflamed him 
against them. Desiderius marched on Rome, 
ostensibly to pray at St. Peter’s. Christopher 
and Sergius, collecting a great number of 
peasantry from the Campagna, Tuscany and 
Perugia, prepared for resistance, and closed the 
gates. After an interview at St. Peter’s with 
Desiderius, the pope returned to the Vatican. 
Christopher and Sergius, justly suspecting that 
Paul was endeavouring to turn the people 
against them, with their armed mob and Dodo, 
a missus of Carloman, who was then in Rome, 
and his Franks, broke down the doors of the 
palace, and forced their way into the pope’s 
presence in the chapel of St. Theodore, demand- 
ing the surrender of Paul and his accomplices. 
They gave way at the pope’s rebuke; and the 
next day at a second interview, Desiderius and 
Stephen came to an agreement at St. Peter's, 
the former yielding the matters in dispute, and 
the latter surrendering Christopher and Sergius. 
Accordingly he sent two bishops to the gate 
by the Aelian Bridge, where Christopher and 
Sergius were posted, offering them the option 
of entering a monastery, or coming to him at 
St. Peter’s. The last they refused, fearing the 
Lombards, and prepared to stand their ground, 
and prevent the return of the pope; but the 
hearts of their adherents failed them, and their 
forces melted away. ven their kinsman 
Gratiosus went over to the pope. Christopher 
and Sergius, seeing they were betrayed, went 
at nightfall to St, Peter’s, and were seized by 
the Lombards on the steps of the basilica, and 
brought before the pope. To save them, as he 
said, he ordered them to be made monks, and 
left them in the basilica, while he returned to 
Rome, intending to bring them away by night. 
Paul, however, with the approval of Desiderius, 
and a band of Lombards, dragged them out of 
St. Peter’s, hurried them to the gate of the 
city, and there tore out their eyes, Christopher 
being thrust into the monastery of St. Agatha, 
where he died three days afterwards, and 
Sergius into that of St. Andrew on the Coelian, 
from which he was removed to the vaults of 
the Lateran.» Light days before the death of 
Stephen (Jan. 24th, 772), by orders of Paul 
and the pope’s brother, Sergius was handed 
over to Tunisso and Leonatius, a priest and 
tribune of Anagni, who took him out of prison, 
stabbed and strangled him on the road leading 
to St. Maria Maggiore, and buried his still 
breathing body by the wayside. After the 
accession of Hadrian, his murderers were de- 
tected and punished, and Christopher and 
Sergius honourably buried at St. Peter’s. (Lib. 
Pont. Vitae Steph. III. et Hadr.; Cod. Car. 50 
in Jaffé Mon. Ger. iv. 168; Gregorovius iv. 3, 4; 
Mansi, xii. 703.) [F. D.] 
Ea ee Es Sica a ee 

b Jaffé (Reg. 201)iplaces these events in the summer of 
771. Gregorovius (p. 369 n.) in 769. 
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SERGIUS (19), son of Dryinus, the great 
Paulician reformer in the 9th century (Pet. Sic. 
Hist. Man. i. 32; Phot. c. Man. i. 21). He was 
born at the village of Ania, near the Galatian 
town of Tavia. Probably his father belonged to 


the Catholic church, though the account of 


Photius would suggest that Sergius sprang from 
a family connected with the sect. While still a 
young man, he was attracted and won over to 
the Paulician doctrine through the impression 
produced on him by conversation with a woman 
belonging to the sect. At her advice he dili- 
gently studied the writings of St. Paul, though 


with a mind pre-occupied with the theories of 


the Gnostic dualism. Apprehending Christianity 
under these forms, Sergius started in his career 


of an apostolic reformer, taking the name of 


Tychicus in the Paulician fashion to designate 


his adhesion to the principles and doctrines of 


St. Paul. His missionary labours extended over 
a period of thirty-four years, during which he 
penetrated almost every portion of Asia Minor, 
successfully promoting the spread of the re- 
formed Paulicianism. He seems to have led an 
irreproachable life, winning the praise of even 
his bitterest opponents. During his itinerant 


ministry, in imitation of St. Paul, Sergius main- 
tained himself by his own hands, working as a 


carpenter. His early labours synchronized with 
the reign of the tolerant Greek emperor Nice- 
phorus, who was born at Seleucia in Pisidia, and 
refused to persecute the growing Paulician com- 
munities of his native districts. 
the reign of the rigid Leo the Armenian, he fled 
before imperial persecution, and sought shelter 


with his fellow-sufferers in the parts of Armenia 


subject to the Saracens. Sergius, with his usual 
gentleness of character, dissuaded the Paulicians 
‘from retaliatory measures against their Roman 
neighbours, though with little success. Some 
years later, in 835, while felling wood for his 
¢arpenter’s work in one of the mountain forests 
near Argasus, he was murdered by an orthodox 
fanatic, Tzanio of Nicopolis. The “Epistles of 
Sergius ” are repeatedly quoted by Petrus Siculus 
and Photius in their histories, where they refer 
to them as acknowledged authoritative writings 
among the Paulicians (Neander, Ch. Hist. v. 346 ; 
Gibbon, vol. i, 46, ch. 54). [M. B. ©.] 


SERNIN, ST. [Sarurnrvs (2).] 


SERPENTINI.. So Philaster translates the 
name Uphitae. [G. S.] 


SERRAS (Srras, Sars), at first'a presbyter 
in Libya, where he was one of the leaders of the 
Arians (Hieron. Dial. adv. Lucif. § 20), and sub- 
sequently ordained .a bishop by Secundus, who 
had been deposed from the see of Ptolemais for 
Arianism (Athan. De Synod. § 12). In 356 
Serras and Secundus desired to advance Attius 
(then serving as a deacon at Alexandria) to the 
episcopate, but Aétius declined to be ordained by 
them on the ground of their having held com- 
munion with the Homoousians (Philostorg. iii, 
19). In 358 the emperor Constantius, at the 
instigation of Basil of Ancyra, banished Serras 
_ together with Theophilus bishop of Castabala 
and Aétius (ib. v. 4). In 359 Serras, as bishop 
of Paraetonium in Libya, subscribed at the 
council of Seleucia (Epiph. Haer. xxiii. 20). In 
360 he was deposed along with Heliodorus and 
other supporters of Aétius at the synod of Con- 


At last, in. 


SERVANUS 


stantinople (Philost. vii. 6; Hefele’s Councils, 
ii. 274). In 362, as it probably was, Serras 
joined Eunomius and others at Constantinople in 
ordaining Aétius a bishop (Philost. vii. 6). For 
the chronology see Tillem. vi, 247, 410, 435, 469, 
488, 490, 508. (0. H.] 


~~. 
SERRANUS, addressed by Sidonius Apol- 
linaris (Zp. 13). [R. J. K.] 


SERVANDUS (1), deacon and abbat of the 
monastery of St. Sebastian in Campania, was a 
disciple of St, Benedict (Gregorius, Dial. ii. 35), 

[F. D.] 


SERVANDUS (2), deacon of Faesulae, who 
with the priest Agrippinus petitioned Gregory 
the Great, A.D. 600, to aid in repairing their 
church, which they alleged to be in ruins (Zpp. 
x, 44). [F. D.] 


SERVANUS (Sam, Sare, Sepp, Serr, 
Serrre, Serrus, SERUAN, SERVAN, SERWANE), 
popular saint in Scotland, bishop and confessor. 
His legends are so unhistorical as to give no 
basis for chronology regarding himself or his con- 
temporaries, but the more general tradition would 
attach him to the 5th or 6th century rather than 
to the close of the 7th. Dr. Grub (2. H. Scot. 
i. 29n.) suggests the likelihood of there having 
been two bishops of the same name in the 5th 
and 6th centuries, whose acts have been mixed 
up together, while Dr. Skene (Celt. Scot. ii. 31, 
184) prefers a late date, and condemns the device 
of the Brev. Aberd. in making two saints, one 
in the time of Palladius, and another contempo- 
rary with St. Adamnan: still more improbable 
is Dempster’s placing (H. 2. Scot. ii. 574*) a 
Servanus in A.D. 440, and a Serfus in A.D. 293, 
contrary even to his own quoted authority. 
The oldest authority is the tract On’ the 
Mothers of the Saints of Ireland, by Aengus the 
Culdee (quoted by Reeves, Culdees 124, from the 
Book of Lecan, p. 43 bb), which calls him Serb, 
son of Alma, daughter of the king of Cruithne, 
his father being Proc, king of Canaan of Egypt, 
and his abode at Cuilennros, between the Ochil 
hills and sea of Guidi (Bp. Forbes, als, 445). 
Embodying or built on this is the Vita &. Servant 
(printed by Skene, Chron. 412-20) full of absurd 
fables. According to this, Malachias or Ser- 
vanus is son, miraculously born, of Obeth king 
of Canaan, and his wife Alpia daughter of the 
king of Arabia. After abdicating the throne, he 
becomes successively bishop of Canaan, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, honoured visitor at Constantinople, 
and pope at Rome. He then comes to Scotland, 
finds abbat Edheunanus, or Adamnanus, at Inch- 
keith, and receives from him “terram Fif, et a 
monte Britannorum usque ad montem qui dicitur 
Okhéll,” and from Brude son of Dargart king 
of Scotia land at Culross for a church ‘and 
cemetery. He does many wonderful works, dies 
at Dunning, and is buried at Culross. This is 
the Life on which, in'the 15th century, Wyn- 
toun (Chron. v. c. 12) has framed his notice of 
St. Serf and his miracles. 

Different in many respects from this are the 
Lections in the Brev. Aberd. (Prop. SS. p. aest. 
ff. xv.—xv.), more local in their character, but as 
full of miracles, connecting him with Palladius, 
and also referring to the other legend, The Pal- 
ladian view of St. Servanus is also given by 
Fordun (Scot. Chr. iii. c. 9), who quotes, as his 


4 ’ 
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authority, from the Vita Kentegerni imperfecta, 
auctore ignoto (published in Bp. Forbes’s Lives of 
SS. Nin. and Kent. 243 sq.). But though Jocelyn 
used this fragment, he has dropped all allusion 
to Palladius (in his Vita Kentegerni, auctore 
Jocelino monacho Furnesensi), introduces him as 
living at Culross, Perthshire, where he receives 
the new-born Kentigern, baptizes, names, and 
educates him [KrntTiceRN]. Jocelyn, howeyer, 
does not remove him from the Palladian period, 
as, at the time of Kentigern’s flight from Cul- 
ross, Servanus is infirm with age, “ seniles artus 
baculo regente”’ (c. 8), and returns to Culross 
to await in a good old age the day of his call; 
there his relics are said to have been in the 
beginning of the 16th century (Mart. Aberd. 
Kal. Jul.). To this Boethius (Scot. Hist. lib. vii. 
f. 128, ed. 1574; Bellenden’s Boece, 1. vii. c. 18, 
ed. 1821, i. p, 286) adds that Palladius made him 
bishop, and sent him to the Orkney Isles that he 
might instruct the rude people there in Christian 
piety. This addition all the later Scotch annal- 
ists have accepted. 
St. Serf’s connection with Lochleyen and the 
monastery on the island in its waters is im- 
portant for chronology, as in the monastic 
charters now incorporated in the Registrum Prio- 
ratus S. Andreae (pp. 113-118) it is said that 
Brude son of Dergard gave to St. Servanus 
and the Keledei hermits dwelling there the Isle 
of Lochlevine ; Dr. Skene (Ce/t. Scot. ii. 258 sq.) 
identifies this Brude with the Brude son of 
Derile, a contemporary of St. Adamnan, and thus 
brings Brude, Servanus, and Adamnan together 
in establishing the hermits at Lochleven about 
the close of the 7th century, but unfortunately 
for the theory the same charters might syn- 
chronize Servanus and Macbeth in the 11th cen- 
tury. Skene supposes that his legend points 
to the same tide of Roman influence as is trace- 
able in that of St. Boniface and belongs to the same 
-period. Ussher (Brit. Eccl. Ant. Ind. Chron.) 
places his death in the year 540, but it must 
remain doubtful. Dempster (H. Z. Scot. ii. 574*) 
says he wrote Zpistolae ad Orcadianos and Epi- 
stolae ad Eeclesias Scoticas, His baculus was used 
for swearing upon, and is mentioned by Wyn- 
toun (Cron. i. 120) and in Brev. Aberd. (p. acest. 
f. xvi.). His feast varies between April 20 and 
July 1. (Bp. Forbes, Kals. 445-447; Ussher, 
Whs. vi. 212 sq.; Skene, Celt, Scot. ii. pass. ; 
Grub, H. H. Scot. i. pass.; Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 
‘ili, 382 sq. on the Culdees and their remains on 
Lochleyen; Reeves, Culdecs, pass.; Haddan and 
Stubbs, Counc. ii. pt. i. 105; Boll. Acta SS. 
1 Jul. i. 50-53.) (J. GJ 


SERVATIUS (1) L, ST., tenth bishop of 
Tongres, was present at the great council of 
Sardica, the date of which is now fixed in 
343 or 344 (Mansi, iii. 1 sqq.; Boll. Acta Ss. 
Mai, iii. 210-211; Aruanastus). The Acta of 
the council of Cologne, supposed to have 
been held in 346, represent Servatius as 
speaking from personal knowledge, derived 
from the proximity of their sees, to the 
heresy of Huphratas. But the gravest sus- 
picion rests upon this council. He may well 
be the Servatius, who, in company with a 
Maximus, was sent by Magnentius, the mur- 
~derer of Constans, on a mission to Constantius 
in 350 (Apol. ad Imp. Const. i. 300; Rettherg, 


] 
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Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, i. 205), and 
there is no doubt that he was at the council of 
Rimini in 359, where he displayed much con- 
stancy in the orthodox cause, but was misled, 
with others, by the device of Ursacius and Valens, 
(Sulpicius Severus, Hist. Sacr. ii. 44; Migne, 
Pat. Lat. xx. 153-4). Nothing further is 
known of him unless, as some have contended, 
he is the Servatius or Aravatius of Greg. Tur. 
Hist. Franc, ii. 5, and De Glor, Conf. \xxii., as 
to which see SERVATIUS II. His day of com- 
memoration is May 13 (Boll. Acta SS. Mai. iii. 
209 sqq.). The late lives of him are worthless. 
(S. A. B.] 

SERVATIUS (2) II. (Aravarrus, Arva- 
tius), ST., fifteenth in the list of the bishops 
of Tongres. Gregory of Tours, speaking of the 
invasion of Gaul by Attila and the Huns (A.D. 
450), says that when the rumour of their 
approach arose there was at Tongres a bishop 
of exceeding sanctity, Aravatius (or Servatius), 
who with vigils, fasts and tears besought God 
that the calamity might be averted. His sup- 
plications being unheard, he formed the design of 
making a pilgrimage to Rome and beseeching 
the intercession of Peter himself. Here, after 
long fasting and prayer, it was revealed to him 
that the invasion was not to be averted, but 
that he himself would be taken away from the 
evil to come. Returning to Tongres he set his 
house in order, and, bidding farewell to clergy 
and people, set out for Maestricht, where he 
died, and was buried near the city wall (Hist. 
Franc. ii. 5). In the De Glor, Conf. lxxii. it 
is stated that the snow never lay on his tomb, 
and that in course of time bishop Monulfus 
(A.D. 550) built a large church in his honour, 
whither his body was transferred with great 
pomp, and where it still worked numerous 
miracles. 

The history of the early bishops of Tongres is 
very obscure, and in particular there has been a 
vast deal of discussion as to whether the 
Servatius, who is the subject of this article, is 
identical or not with the Servatius of the 
councils of Sardica (A.D. 343 or 344) and 
Rimini (A.D. 359) treated of above as Servatius 
I. It seems probable that the Gallia Christiana 
Gii. 813), Ruinart (not. ad Greg. Tur. Hist. 
Frane. ti. 5; De Glor. Conf. \xxii.), and 
Rettberg  (Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, i. 
205) are right in considering the two as distinct, 
a view which is supported by the fact that most 
of the MSS. read Aravatius in the passages 
above quoted from Gregory of Tours (Ruinart, 
ibid.). Henschenius and the others who identify 
them are compelled to believe that Gregory 
was mistaken, and refer the journey to Rome, 
either to the Vandal invasion of 406, which 
would still make Servatius of an impossible age, 
or to a Hunnish devastation of 383 (Acta SS, 
Mai. vii. p. xviii. sqq.). The later Bollandists 
however appear to doubt of their predecessors’ 
conclusions (Aug. iv. 40). Servatius is usually 
credited with the’ transference of the see to 
Maestricht, whence it was afterwards moved 
again to Litge. He is commemorated May 13 
(Boll. Acta SS. Mai iii, 209), {S. A. B.] 


SERVILIO, the preceptor of ENNopius (En- 
nodius, Hpp. v. 14, in Migne, Patr, Lut. \xiii. 
94), [F: D.]: 


Sard 
janes 
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SERVILIUS, a monk, said by Evodius to have 
appeared to him after his death, in a dream 
(Aug. Zp. 158 al. 258, 9, 11). [H. W. P.] 


SERVUS (1) (Servus Det), bishop of a 
place in Africa, called by St. Augustine, in the 
same chapter, Thubursica and Thubursicabur. 
There were two places in Numidia called respec- 
tively, by Ptolemy, Thuburnica and Thubursicca 
(Ptol. iv. 3. 39). Of these, Thuburnica is men- 
tioned in a decree of an African council, A.D. 407 
(Bruns, Cod. Eccl. Afr. 100, 1. 186; see Clinton, 
¥. R.), as also its bishop Maurentius, probably 
the same as he whose name appears in Carth. 
Coll. i. 143, A.D. 411. Another bishop of Thu- 
bursicus, in Numidia, Januarius, is mentioned in 
the same (i. 201), but Morcelli suggests, from an 
inscription, that the word Thubursicubur, as 
given by Augustine, represents two words, viz. 
Tibursica, or Thubursica, of the Burenses, a 
different place from either of the two others just 
mentioned, but whose site is not known. Servus 
Dei, who appears in the record of the conference, 
was probably the same as Servus who, some time 
before this, when returning to his home, which 
had been seized by the Circumceellions, was 
attacked by them, and narrowly escaped with 
his life. The shock of this event caused the death 
of his father, a presbyter, a few days after (Aug. 
c. Oresc. iii. 47). A Donatist bishop of Thu- 
bursica, named Cyprian, had been convicted of 
gross immorality about A.D. 406, but the rival 
bishop of Tubursicabur at the time of the con- 
ference was Donatus (Carth. Coll. 1.121; Aug. 
Petil. iii. 39; Morcelli, Afr. Chr, i. 318). 

(H. W. P.] 


_ SERVUS (2), sub-deacon and martyr with 
Liberatus at Carthage in the Vandal persecu- 
tion. [LiperRarus (3).] (G. T. S.] 


SESIN (Sezinus), Breton saint, whose life 
is compiled by Albert le Grand (Les Vies des SS. 
Bret. Armor.) from ancient breviaries, &c., of 
Leon and Cornwall for Sept. 19, and quoted from 
at length, with notes, by Colgan (Acta SS. 477), 
and the Bollandists (Acta SS. 6 Mar. i. 428), 
but the details are doubtful. Colgan seeks to 
identify him with Iserninus the companion of 
St. Patrick, but merely as a guess. According to 
the legend, he was of Ulster birth, A.D. 402 ; his 
father Ernest, and mother Wingella. Early in 
youth he retired to an island for pious exercises, 
and in A.D. 435 visited Rome, where he became 
acquainted with St. Patrick, who was then a 
bishop, and accompanied its apostle back to Ire- 
land with the papal blessing and gifts. After 
the performance’ of many miracles, he set out 
with seventy disciples, and, reaching the diocese 
of Leon in France, built his monastery at 
Guic-Sezni, where he died in A.D. 529 at the 
yipe age of one hundred and twenty-seven 
years. He was buried beneath the altar in 
his own church at Guic-Sezni, and his feasts 
are March 6th and September 19th. Lobineau 
(Hist. Bret. i. No. ecexv. p. 76) can find only 
his name and patronage. (O’Hanlon, Jr. SS. 
iii. 173-176; Haddan and Stubbs, Counc. ii. 
pt. i. 87.) [J. G.] 


SETHITES. [See Opurrns, p. 87.] 
SEVEN BROTHERS, [Feuicrras (1).] 


1 


SEVEN MARTYRS OF ANCYRA 
SEVEN MARTYRS OF- ANCYRA, 


female victims of the persecution of Diocletian 
about the year 304. They were unmarried, 
about seventy years old, and notable for their 
piety and good works. As soon as the persecu- 
tion was finally determined upon, Theotecnus, a 
magician, a philosopher,~and pervert from 
Christianity, was despatched as governor to 
Galatia, to root out Christianity. Among the 
earliest victims were these seven virgins, whose 
names were Tecusa, Alexandra, Faina, Claudia, 
Euphrasia, Matrona, Julitta. Having sum- 
moned them before him Theotecnus called 
upon them to offer incense, and upon their 
refusal condemned them to the public brothel, 
from which they escaped scatheless on ac- 
count of their age, and by the ingenuity of 
Tecusa their leader. He then ordered them to 
officiate as priestesses of Diana and Minerva 
in washing their statues according to the annual 
custom of Ancyra. They were accordingly car- 
ried naked in a procession through the streets 
to a neighbouring lake, where garlands and 
white garments were offered them in which 
they should fulfil his commands, Upon their 
refusal Theotecnus ordered them to be drowned 
in the lake, and heavy stones to be tied round 
their necks lest their bodies should be recovered 
and buried by their fellow-Christians, Legends 
in abundance now connect themselves with the 
story. In Ancyra was a tavern-keeper named 
Theodotus, a very earnest and devout Christian, 
who had been active in encouraging the martyrs 
to endure. To him, as the story goes, Tecusa 
appeared the samenightin which they died, calling 
upon him to rescue their bodies, and warning him 
at the same time to avoid a traitor among the 
friends. The next night, in company with her own 
nephew Polychronus, he went out to the lake, 
which he found guarded by soldiers to prevent 
such an attempt. The darkness, too, was so 
great as to render it hopeless. Supernatural 
aid,. however, was at hand. ‘Two saints 
appeared with a lighted lamp to guide them, 
while St, Sosandrus, a martyr famous in those 
parts, appeared as a tall armed man and 
affrighted the guards. At the same time a 
storm of wind drove the water of the lake so to 
one side as to leave the bodies exposed, where- 
upon they were seized and brought to Ancyra by 
Theodotus and his companions, and buried near 
the church of the Patriarchs in that town. * The 
governor hearing of the rescue, arrested Poly- 
chronus, who confessed under torture the 
names of those who had carried it, and thus 
fulfilled the warning of the vision, Acting 
upon the information thus gained, the bodies 
were disinterred and burned, and Theodotus, 
after witnessing a good confession and suffering 
excruciating tortures, was finally beheaded. He 
is commemorated ‘by the Greeks on the 7th of 
June. The seven virgins of Ancyra are com- 
memorated in the Greek, the Roman and Egyp- 
tian Martyrologies on May 18. The acts of the 
seven virgins and of St. Theodotus are re- 
corded in Greek in a Vatican manuscript which 
professes to have been written by an eye-witness 
named Nilus. They were translated into Latin 
by the Jesuit priest Daniel Papebrochius. They 
are found in Greek and Latin in the Boll. Acta 
SS. May 18; cf. also Ruinart, Acta Sincera, 
p- 336; Ceillier, iii. 15. The church of the 
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' Patriarchs, mentioned frequently in these acts, 
‘was probably one dedicated to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, whose festival the Greeks observe on 
Dee. 13., (G. T. S.] 


SEVERA (1), called Marina in the Chron. 
Pasch., first wife of VALENTINIANUS I., and 
mother of GRATIANUS (5), q. vy. and also Jus- 
TINA (5). [F. D.] 


SEVERA (2), a lady addressed by Chryso- 
stom (Zp. 229) in his exile at Cucusus, A.D. 404. 
(C. H.] 


SEVERIANA, daughter of Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, who (Zp. 12) was about to take her into 
the country for the restoration of her health. 

[R. J. K.] 


SEVERIANS [Severus (8) and (27)]. 


SEVERIANUS (1), confessor of Carthage as 
Srativs, Cyp. Lp. 21. [E. W. B.] 


SEVERIANUS (2), bishop of Gabala on the 
northern seaboard of Syria, c. a.D. 400, Chryso- 
stom’s episcopal commissary during his Asiatic 
visitation in A.D. 401, and afterwards one of his 
most determined enemies, and a leader of the 
cabal against him. Severian was an ambitious 
man, and having a natural gift of eloquence, 
and a fair amount of theological and scriptural 
learning, he was anxious to display his powers 
in a wider field than a small provincial city. He 
is described by Gennadius (Jil. Eccl. Script. c. 21) 
as “in Divinis Scripturis eruditus, et in Homiliis 
declamator admirabilis.” The success of his 
neighbour Antiochus bishop of Ptolemais, who 
had acquired great celebrity as a preacher at 
Constantinople, led Severianus to resolve to 
try his fortune also in the imperial city. Having 
carefully prepared a large stock of sermons he 
turned his back on his diocese and repaired to 
Constantinople, where he was kindly received by 
Chrysostom, who often selected him to address 
the people on important occasions. In spite of a 
rough provincial accent, he obtained considerable 

_ popularity, not only with the people in general, 
but with the emperor and empress, who often 
appointed him to preach (Gennad. 4, s.). 
When in the spring of A.D. 401 Chrysostom 
left Constantinople for the visitation of Asia 
Minor, he deputed his official authority to 
Severian as commissary, all real power being 
vested in his archdeacon Serapion, who was in- 
structed to watch Severian narrowly and ac- 

_ quaint Chrysostom with all that passed in his 
absence. Severian abused the opportunity of 
Chrysostom’s absence to undermine his influence 
with the emperor and empress and the court, 
and to render him increasingly distasteful to the 
worldly and luxurious clergy of Constantinople, 

whom his severity had already greatly alienated. 
His conduct was reported in the darkest colours 
to Chrysostom by his jealous and artful rival in 
popular favour, Serapion. ‘The insult offered to 
Severian by Serapion, the outburst of temper 
which followed, the mutilated words eagerly 
reported to Chrysostom, and vouched for by those 
who wished to curry favour with their bishop, 
and the ill-judged haste with which Chrysostom, 

" without waiting to enquire fully into the truth 

ofthe charge, compelled Severian to leave for his 
own diocese, are to be found in a previous article 
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(Smrapion (16)]. But whether, according to 
the more highly coloured account, Severian was 
actually expelled as a blasphemer (Soz. H. E. 
viii. 10; Soer. H. Z. vi. 11), or, as we find in the 
alternative passage in Socrates (Append. ad 
hd. vi.), Chrysostom contented himself with the 
suspension of intercourse, and the advice that 
he should return to his own diocese, from which 
he had been absent so long—a recommendation 
which, at the synod of the Oak, Chrysostom was 
charged with having incited the “deacons” of 
the church to carry out by force (Phot. Cod. 
lix. p. 55)—Severian had barely crossed the Bos- 
phorus when court influence procured his recall. 
The imperious Eudoxia, annoyed at the loss of a 
favourite preacher, compelled Chrysostom ' to 
allow his return. But though he yielded so far, 
he steadily refused to re-admit the offender to 
his former friendly intercourse. The influence 
Severian had acquired by his flattery and his 
eloquence over the empress’s mind led her to 
resort to a most extraordinary measure to bring 
about at least the appearance of amity. Tak- 
ing her infant son, the future emperor Theo- 
dosius, in her arms, she carried him into the 
church of the Apostles, where Chrysostom was 
seated, and, casting him in his lap, conjured him 
with solemn imprecations to be reconciled with 
Severian. Chrysostom consented; but in the 
words of Socrates the seeming reconciliation only 
cloaked a secret ill-feeling which Severian, at any 
rate, was watching his opportunity to indulge. 
Nothing was wanting, however, on either side to 
convince the public of the reality of the recon- 
ciliation. Chrysostom, at least, was thoroughly 
honest in his protestations that all angry feeling 
was laid aside; and exhorted his congregation 
who had been much offended by the conduct of 
Severian towards their reverend spiritual father, 
to submit as loyal subjects and good Christians 
to the wishes of those in authority, forget all 
past dissensions, and receive their offending brother 
with a full heart and open arms (Homil. de reci- 
prend. Severian. tom. iii, p. 422, ed. Migne). The 
request was acceded to with applause. Severian 
next day delivered a short rhetorical eulogy on 
the blessings of peace—a studied composition, as 
devoid of naturalness as the event proved it to 
be of honesty (Sermo ipsius Severiani de pace, 
ibid. p. 493). 

The hollowness of the reconciliation was 
soon proved. Severian came forward with An- 
tiochus of Ptolemais and Acacius of Beroea as 
the chief leaders of the cabal against Chryso- 
stom. Their own neglect of their sacred duties 
as “ hireling shepherds,” calling themselves what 
they were not, and being really what they had no 
mind to be called, already the theme of the 
satirical ballads of the theatres, inspired them 
with envy of the true pastor, with whom the 
comparison was so disadvantageous ; and having 
no other way of ridding themselves of him, these 
base intriguers, under the inspiration of the 
empress and the powerful female influence of the 
court, formed a plot for Chrysostom’s humilia- 
tion, which ultimately proved only too successful 
(Pallad. Dial. pp. 35, 48, 72). At the assembly of 
the Oak, Severian took a leading part, acting at 
the. same time as accuser, witness, and judge 
(Pallad. p. 72, Phot. Cod. 59, p. 53). On his 
deposition, Severian mounted the pulpit and 
publicly expressed his approbation of the act, 
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which he said Chrysostom had well merited for 
his haughtiness alone, This was an unpardonable 
sin, for which, as Holy Scripture declared, even 
'God made no allowance. The people were already 
ina very excited state at the loss of their revered 
(bishop this “barefaced attempt to justify in- 
justice ” only rendered them more furious, and 
they were only prevented from taking summary 
measures against his persecutors by his speedy 
recall (Socr. H. #. vi. 16; Soz. A. H. viii. 19). 
On Chrysostom’s triumphant return Severian 
and his brother intriguers consulted their safety 
by flight (Socr. H. #. vi. 17; Soz. H. Z. viii. 
19; Pallad. Dial. p. 16). We find Severian and 
the other intriguers at Constantinople seconding 
the new designs for the destruction of Chrysostom 
set on foot by Eudoxia and the court party, and 
securing his condemnation. Having obtained an 
audience of the emperor, Severian joined with 
his brother caballers in urging the immediate 
removal ot Chrysostom, who had no longer any 
legal right to occupy the palace, as the only 
security for the pacification of the city (Pallad. 
Dial. pp. 79, 88; Soz. H. Z. viii, 22). Severian’s 
malice did not cease with the expulsion of his 
enemy. He was one of the concocters of the 
letters of accusation addressed to pope Innocent 
sent by Paternus (Pallad, Dial. p. 25). He is 
charged by Palladius with using his influence 
to obtain an order for the removal of the aged 
invalid from Cucusus, where the climate had 
not proved so fatal as the malice of his enemies 
desired, to the more bleak and inaccessible town 
of Pityus (ibid. 97). Severian had previously 
been one of the uncanonical consecrators . of 
Porphyrius as bishop of Antioch (Soz. H. Z. 
viii. 24). The time of his death is uncertain, 
It may be placed under Theodosius II. between 
A.D. 408 and A.D. 430, 

Severianus was a copious author. Very few 
of his works have been preserved to us. Some 
of the homilies printed in Chrysostom’s works 
have been attributed to him with more or less 
probability. The following are regarded as his 
on satisfactory grounds: (1) De Creatione Mundi, 
orationes sex, Chrys. ed. Savil. tom. vii. p. 587 ff, 
Combefis, Auotarium, Paris, 1672, tom. iii, 
p- 211. (2) De Nativitate Christi (quoted as his 
by Theodoret, Dial. ii.), ed. Savil. tom. vii. p. 
307. (8) De Sigiilis Librorum, ibd. p. 134 (also 
quoted by Theodoret, Dial. iii. p. 169). (4) De 
Serpente Aeneo, ibid. tom. y. p. 44 (quoted as his 
by John of Damascus, de Jmag, Orat. and other 
ancient writers). (5) De Nativitate, ibid. tom. y. 
p. 134, We may mention also a homily, De 
Morte Innocentium, Chrysolog. No. 152, and de 
Cruce homilia, published by Combefis with some 
homilies of Chrysostom’s, Paris, 1656. Du 
Pin attributes to Severian, from internal evi- 
dence, a Jarge number of the homilies which pass 
under Chrysostom’s name. He mentions in the 
sixth volume of Savile’s edition, Nos. 4, 12-15, 
17-21, 25, 84, 37-42, 44, 57-59, 61-63; and 
Nos. 102, 105, 183, and 144 in the fifth volume. 
Combefis (Auctar. iii. p. 291) cites a number of 
passages from various Greek catenae, but leaves 
it uncertain whether some of them do not rather 
belong to Severus, the Eutychian patriarch of 
Antioch. Severus is quoted together with An- 
tiochus by the monks of Constantinople’ as 
theological authorities agamst Nestorius (Labbe, 
Concil, iii. 416). Severianus is said to have com- 
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posed a large number of commentaries on Holy 
Scripture, the whole of which are lost with the 
exception of fragments contained in the Oatenae. 
Commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy are quoted by Fr. Zephyrus in his 
Catena in Pent. Colon. 1572. A commentary on 
Job is quoted in the Catenarof Paulus Comitolus ; 
a commentary on the Galatians is mentioned by 
Gennadius as having been read by him, and a 
fragment is given by Oecumenius in his commen- 
tary on that epistle. Oecumenius also quotes his 
commentary on the Romans, 1 Cor., and 2 Thess. ; 
and Anastasius Sinaita (‘Odnyés, c. 16) that on 
the Colossians. There is, however, some doubt 
whether these belong to him or to Severus of 
Antioch. Gennadius speaks of having read with 
pleasure a treatise of Severian’s on Baptism and 
on the Epiphany. A work contra Novatum is 
quoted by Gelasius, de duabus Christi Naturis ; 
and one contra Judaeos by Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
vii. 292. According to Mabillon (Mus. Jtal. i. 
pp. 13, 124) eighty-eight homilies bearing Se- 
verian’s name exist in MS. in the Ambrosian 
library, and others in the Coislinian. (Fabr. Bibi. 
Graec. ix. 267; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 375; Dupin, 
Hist. Eccl.) [E. V.] 


SEVERIANUS (8), Count of Ancyra, to 
whom Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, paid a 
visit. He gives an account of him and his wife, 
Bosphoria, in his Historia Lausiaca, cap. 114, 
where he describes their almsgiving to hospitals, 
monasteries, and churches about a.D, 413. Cf. 
Ceillier, vii. 486, [G2TiS3y 7 


SEVERIANUS (4), confessor in Africa with 
Novatus and Posstprus under Genseric, Coss 
Aétio IL. et Sigisvulto (Prosper, Chron. in Pat 
Lat, li. 597), te, A.D. 437 (Clinton, F. B. i620) 

[C. H.] 


SEVERIANUS (5), bishop of Scythopolis, 
attended the council of Chalcedon in 451. (Labbe, 
iv. 788.) The following year, on his return 
from the council, he was brutally murdered, 
together with his attendants, by the partisans of 
Theodosius, the fanatical Eutychian intruder into 
the see of Jerusalem. The emperor Marcian, in 
his eighth letter, speaks of his murder as rdpepyov 
THs @codoctov pavlas (ibid. 851) and mentions 
it again in his ninth and fifteenth letters (ibid. 
858, 879). His name occurs in the Roman 
martyrology on Feb. 22. (Theoph. p. 92; Le 
Quien, Or, Christ. iii. 688; Tillemont, Mém. 
Leoelés. xv. 735.) [E. V.] 


SEVERIANUS (6), bishop of Arethusa in 
Syria Secunda, at the beginning of the 6th 
century. In common with most of the ecclesi- 
astics of Syria Secunda, then suffering under 
the sanguinary tyranny of Peter the intruding 
metropolitan of Apamea, the follower and 
zealous partisan of Severus the Monophysite 
patriarch of Antioch, Severianus refused to re- 
ceive the synodical letters of that prelate, and in 
conjunction with Cosmas, bishop of Epiphania, 
he dispatched an instrument of deposition by 
the hands of Aurelian, archdeacon of Epiphania, 
who, in the garb of a female petitioner, surrepti- 
tiously placed the document in the hands of 
Severus himself. The emperor Anastasius, whose 
sympathies were with the Monophysites, learn- 
ing this, ordered that Severfanus and Cosmas 
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should be deposed and banished. But on learning 
that through the popularity of these bishops 
his orders could not be carried out without 
bloodshed, he revoked them, and Severianus and 
Cosmas remained undisturbed. (Rvagr. H. Z. 
iii. 34.) Severianus signed the petition of his 
metropolitan, Paul of Apamea, to Justinian at 
the council under Mennas, a.p. 536, condemning 
the errors of Severus, Peter and Zoaras. (Labbe, 
»v. 105.) [E. V.] 


_ SEVERIANUS (7%), the father of Leander 
and Isidore of Seville. [LmanpeEr (2), Ismorus 


(13).] [F. D.] 


SEVERINA and ROMULA, ladies of Con- 
stantinople, probably sisters, to whom Chryso- 
stom writes from Cucusus, (Chrys. Zp. 219.) 

{E. V.] 


SEVERINUS ()), bishop of Cologne, who 
succeeded Euphratas A.D. 346, and is very highly 
‘spoken of by St. Gregory of Tours (De Mir. 8. 
‘Mart. i. c. 4, Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxi, 918), 
according to whom he was favoured with a 
special intimation of St. Martin’s death, c. 397. 
‘But the facts of his life are uncertain, as there 
“4s a confusion between him and a contemporary 
of the same name at Bordeaux, if as some sup- 
‘pose they be not one and the same person, The 
difficulty of regarding them as one lies in the 
fact, that Gregory mentions both as separate 
persons, Surius (Vit. SS. x. 360 sq.) gives a 
Life of St. Severin by an anonymous author, 
but it is not of much value; the Bollandists 
(AA. SS. Oct. x. 56) reproduce it with annota- 
tions, and it is plainly based upon Gregory's 
statements of the two Severini blended together. 
In this Life he became bishop of Cologne after 
Luphratas, defended his see against heresy and 
disaster, until, after the notice of St. Martin’s 
death, he was summoned by a vision in his old 
age to proceed to Bordeaux, where St. Amand 
welcomed him, and at death (c. A.D. 403) buried 
him. The second part of the Life gives an 
account of the translation to Cologne at a much 
later date, His feast is Oct. 23 (Boll. AA. SS, 
Oct. x. 50 sq., discussing the intricacies, in the 
Comment. praev. and notes: Tillemont, H. Z. x. 
234 sq., 358 sq. Gall. Christ. iii. 623; Hist. 
Litt. de la France, ii. 177-8). (J. GJ 


SEVERINUS (2), fourth bishop of Bordeaux, 
has his tradition mixed up with that of his con- 
temporary bishop at Cologne [Szvmrinus (1)]. 
Tn the brevis Vita given by the Boll. (AA, SS. 
Oct. x. 65-66) as extracted from Gregory of 

Tours (Lib. de Glor. Conf. c. 45; Migne, Patr. 
Lat, \xxi. 862) he came “ ex partibus Orientis ” 
to Bordeaux when Amandus was bishop, who 
ceded to the stranger the episcopal seat, until 
after a few years Severinus died, and the sce 
Tevyerted to Amandus about the beginning of the 

“5th century. He is patron of Bordeaux as St. 

‘Seurin, and his feast is Oct. 23. But the ac- 

count of his relations to Amandus and the see of 

: ‘ordeaux is very improbable, yet Tillemont 
(CZ. E. x, 236 sq., 358) thinks there may be a 

rtion of truth in it. (See Boll. AA. 9S. Oct. x. 
665 Gall. Christ. ii. 789.) |The Life written by 
Fortunatus (Greg. Tur. De Gior. Conf. c. 45) is 


ost, (J. G.] 
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SEVERINUS (8), a kinsman of St. Augus- 
tine, who belonged to the Donatist party, and to 
whom, in reply to a letter from him expressing 
a desire to return to the church, Augustine 
wrote c. 400, urging him to do so (Aug. Hp. 52 
al. 170). [H. W. P.] 


SEVERINUS (), Jan. 8, monk and apostle of 
Noricum (Austria) in the fifth century. He was 
assisted by Everprius (1) who afterwards pre- 
sided over a monastery dedicated to his memory, 
and there wrote his life about A.D. 511, for the 
use of a deacon named Paschasius. Severinus is 
described in his Life as coming from the East to 
preach in Pannonia and Noricum, about the time 
of Attila’s death, followed as it was by contests 
among his sons, which wrought havoc and de- 
struction among the inhabitants of these pro- 
vinces. He lived a life of the sternest asceticism, 
inhabiting a small cell where a man could barely 
stand erect. There he gained the character of a 
prophet and a worker of miracles. His Life is 
filled, chapter after chapter, with narratives of 
the wonders wrought and the predictions uttered 
by him. He seems to have been gifted with 
some kind of second-sight, similar to that which 
Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba claims for the 
Celtic saint of the following century. (Cf. cap. 
vii. for an instance of this.) The narrative of 
Eugippius is important as illustrating the social 
life of the outlying provinces of the empire 
when the foundations of the modern European 
system were just beginning to be laid. Thus 
Chap. Vi. tells of the influence he exercised in in- 
troducing the payment of tithes. Poverty was 
widespread, owing to the ravages of the bar- 
barians, and there was no system of relief for the 
poor who were perishing under his eyes. So 
Severints urged upon the rich and well-to-do 
the payment ofa tenth for the relief of their 
brethren and the redemption of captives, a prac- 
tice as we learn from St. Patrick’s Epistle to 
Coroticus, common among the Romans of Gaul in 
that age [PaTricrus (10)]. The rich neglected 
the duty and refused to hearken to the ex- 
hortations of Severinus’ with a selfishness which 
we find exactly paralleled in the denunciations 
of Salvianus addressed to the Christians of 
Gaul. A famine soon followed, and Severinus 
pointed to it as a manifest judgment of God 
upon their misconduct. (Cf. TiraEs in Dict, 
Christ. Antig. p. 1965.) Severinus was a most 
devoted missionary, without any ambitious. 
desires for himself. He was offered a bishopric, 
but refused it, preferring the life of a simple 
monk. Yet he was reverenced, by Roman and 
barbarian alike, so much so, that Odoacer sought 
him out and desired his blessing when about to 
invade Italy. ‘The lowness of the door would 
not admit the lofty stature of Odoacer. He was 
obliged to stoop, but in that humble attitude 
the saint could discern the symptoms of his 
future greatness, and, addressing him in a pro- 
phetic tone, ‘Pursue,’ said he, ‘your design; 
proceed to Italy; you will soon cast away this 
coarse garment of skins, and your wealth will 
be adequate to your liberality of mind.’” (Gib- 
bon, cap. xxxvi.) Severinus died ’s.p. 482, near 
Vienna. His body, six years afterwards was 
carried into Italy, and deposited in the villa 
of Lucullus, on the bay of Naples, then con- 
verted intoa monastery, His Life will be found in: 
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AA. SS. Boll. (Jan. 1, 483) and in Pez, Scriptt. 
Res Austr. I. 62; cf. Till: Mém, t. xvi. p. 178- 
181, The new edition of Herzog’s Lneyclop. has 
a very exhaustive article upon him. Potthast 
8. v. gives a full list of MSS., authorities, etc. 
(G. T.S.] 


SEVERINUS (5), bishop of Miria, had 
taken with him the ornaments of that church to 
Squillace. After his death the clergy of Miria 
petitioned Gregory the Great for their restora- 
tion (Epp. v. 9). The position of Miria is un- 
known. Another reading adopted by Gams 
(Ser. Ep.), but not by Jaffé (Reg. Pont.), gives 
Aleria, the well-known town in Corsica. 

[F. D.J 


SEVERINUS (6), bishop of Rome, elected 
shortly after the death of pope Honorius (12 Oct. 
A.D. 638), but not ordained till more than a 
year and a half afterwards, on 28 May, a.p. 640. 
He died at the beginning of August in the same 
year, after a reign of only two months and a few 
days. He was a Roman, and his father’s name 
Abienus (Anastasius). The delay of his ordina- 
tion was owing to the refusal of the emperor 
Heraclius to confirm his election, except on con- 
dition of his accepting the Zcthesis, issued before 
the death of Honorius, but too late for him to 
express an opinion upon it. [See JOANNES 
(349) IV.] The document had been sent from 
Constantinople to Isacius the exarch of Ravenna, 
with orders to him to require its acceptance by 
the new pope. This appears from a letter of 
Cyrus of Alexandria to Sergius of Constan- 
tinople, read at the third session of the first 
Lateran council, which was held under pope 
Martin, A.D. 649. In it are the words, 
“‘Eetheseos venerabilis nostrae fidei a piissimo 
et a Deo conservando domino nostro magnoque 
Principe pro pia fide nostra ad Isacium excel- 
lentissimum Patricium et Exarcham Italiae desti- 
natae, quam debet profiteri communis frater 
noster Severinus sanctissimus Deo adjuvante, qui 
ordinatur Romae.” But Severinus at once 
rejected it. So assures us pope Martin, who, 
after the reading of the letter above quoted 
in the Lateran council, said: ‘“ Ceciderunt 
a spe sua. Nec enim suscepta est omnino 
aut admissa secundum yanam eorum spem; 
magis autem condemnata est et anathematizata 
ab Apostolica auctoritate huc transmissa pessimae 
et praesumptae novitatis eorum LEcthesis.” 
Messengers (apocrisiarii), then sent from Rome 
to Constantinople, were informed, on their 
arrival there, that confirmation of the election 
could not be granted unless they promised to 
persuade the new pope to accept the Ecthesis. 
Hence, it would appear, the long delay. At 
length they are said to have obtained the 
emperor’s confirmation of the election by pro- 
mising insincerely to lay the document before 
Severinus, and to ask him to sign it, if he ap- 
proved of it, undertaking at the same time not 
to dissuade him from doing so. Our authority 
for this assertion is the contemporary abbat, St. 
Maximus, in a letter to the abbat Thalassius 
(Anastas. in Collectan.) Severinus, however, 
after his ordination, certainly did not comply 
with the emperor’s required condition: for not 
only have we the assertion of pope Martin, 
above quoted, that the Zicthesis, when sent to 
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Rome, was condemned by apostolical authority, 
but also the evidence of the profession of faith 
afterwards made by popes on their election (Lib, 
diurn. Roman. Pontif., c. 3, tit. 6), in which the 
words occur, “‘ Profitemur etiam cuncta Decreta 
Pontificum Apostolicae Sedis, id est sanctae 
recordationis Severini, Joannis, &c. ... custo- 
dire; qui adversus novas quaestiones in Urbe 
Regia exortas, et pro propria doctrina cuncta 
zizaniorum scandala amputasse noscuntur, pro- 
fitentes, juxta duarum naturarum motum, ita et 
duas naturales operationes, et quaecunque dam- 
naverunt sub anathemate damnamus.” Decreta 
of Severinus and other popes being here spoken 
of, it may be inferred that he held a Roman 
synod during his short tenure of office, in which 
the heresy involved in the Zethesis was con- 
demned ; since only synodical decrees of popes 
were thus at that time designated. 

During the vacancy of the see Anastasius 
informs us (Vit. Severin.) that Mauritius, the 
Chartularius (keeper of the records) of Rome, 
in concert with others, Judices of the city, made 
an attack on the Lateran palace, where the pope 
elect was in possession, with the view of plun- 
dering it. They got, we are told, the co-opera- 
tion of the army at Rome, whose pay was in 
arrears, by suggesting that pope Honorius had 
accumulated large treasures in the Lateran, 
which were of no use where they were, and 
might be utilised with advantage. Having, 
after a siege of three days, gained entrance into 
the palace, they sent word to Isacius, the Exarch, 
who at once came to Rome, banished from the 
city the leading clergy, and took possession of 
the treasures, which he plundered, sending a 
part of them to the emperor Heraclius; and it 
was not, it is added, till after the ordination of 
Severinus that he returned to Ravenna. Though 
it is not intimated by Anastasius that this action 
was taken with the view of intimidating Seve- 
rinus into acceptance of the Hcthesis, yet Isacius 
at least, acting in the interests of the emperor, 
may be supposed, with probability, to have had 
such a design in view. At any rate the state of 
things with regard to the Hcthesis afforded the 
opportunity for the attack and plundering of 
the Lateran. 

We learn from Bede that the Scottish bishops 
and clergy, who were still at variance with the 
Roman communion in England on the Easter 
question, addressed a letter on the subject to 
Severinus, who died before it reached Rome. It 
was answered by his successor, John IV., while 
still only pope elect. (Bed. H. Z. ii. 19.) 

: {J. B—yv.] 


SEVERUS (1), L. SEPTIMIUS, emperor, 
was born at Leptis in Tripoli in April a.p. 146. 
His family were of equestrian rank, and two of 
his uncles had been consuls. His early life was 
spent at Rome in a mixture of study and dissipa- 
tion. There his talents appear to have attracted 
the attention of M. Aurelius, who conferred 
various offices upon him. In one capacity or 
another he held office in nearly all the western 
provinces—Baetica, Sardinia, proconsular Africa, 
Tarraconensis, Lugdunensis, Pannonia, and Sicily. 
In A.D. 193 he was in command of Pannonia and 
Iilyricum.. When the news arrived of the murder 
of Pertinax, and the sale of the-empire to Didius 
Julianus, it aroused great indignation in the 
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minds of the Pannonian army, and Severus, 
taking advantage of this feeling, got himself 
saluted emperor by them at Carnuntum in the 
month of April or May. 

He immediately marched on Rome. Julian’s 
preparations for defence proved unavailing; he 
was abandoned by the praetorians themselves, 
and put to death by order of the senate on the 
1st or 2nd of June. Severus, after disband- 
ing the mutinous praetorians, and raising a new 
force in their place, paying the last honours to 
Pertinax, attending to the corn supply of Rome, 
and transacting various other business, left Rome, 
after a stay of thirty days—having secured his 
rear by a treaty with Clodius Albinus, the 
governor of Britain, on whom he conferred the 
dignity of Caesar—to take the field against his 
‘most formidable rival, Pescennius Niger, who had 
assumed the purple at Antioch a few days before 
himself. All the East, including Egypt, had ac- 
knowledged him, and he was also master of the 
city of Byzantium. Severus, however, forced the 
passage of the Hellespont, routed Aemilianus, 
Niger’s lieutenant, at Cyzicus, defeated Niger in 
person at Nicaea, forced the passes of Mount 
Taurus, and finally won a decisive victory at 
Issus on the field where Alexander had defeated 
Niger fled to Antioch, was captured in 
one of the suburbs and beheaded. Severus pro- 
ceeded to punish severely the persons and cities 
who had taken his rival’s part. Among others, 
Neapolis (Nablous), the ancient Shechem, was de- 
prived of the franchise, which, however, was 
restored some years afterwards (Vita Severi, 9, 
14). The fall of Niger took place in A.D. 194, 
and the next two years were spent by Severus 
in wars in Osrhoene, Adiabene, and Arabia. In 
the beginning of A.D. 196, he had the pleasure 
of hearing of the fall of Byzantium, the last re- 
fuge of Niger’s partisans, which had held out 
bravely for nearly three years. He was re- 
called from the East by the outbreak of a new 
civil war. Albinus, whom after the fall of 
Niger he had ceased to treat as Caesar, had 
assumed the title of emperor, and had crossed 
into Gaul. After various indecisive actions, 
the rivals met on February 19, A.p. 197, in 
_ the plain of Trevoux near Lyons. After a pro- 

tracted and sanguinary battle, Albinus was de- 
feated and slain. Severus, on his return to Rome, 
put great numbers of the real or supposed parti- 
sans of Albinus to death, among whom were 
twenty-nine senators. He then marched again 
to the East against the Parthians, who had over- 
run Mesopotamia. The following year he 
marched down the Euphrates and took Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, which, however, he did not at- 
tempt to hold permanently. In A.D. 199 he was, 
like Trajan, repulsed before the little town of 
Atra. The next two years were spent in Syria, 
where search was made for the relics of Niger’s 
party. Some obscure notices are found ofa rising 
of Jews and Samaritans about this period (Vita 
Severi, 16; S. Hier. Chron. in Migne, Patr. Lat. 
xxvii. 635). From Syria he proceeded into Egypt, 
where he ascended the Nile and visited Memphis 
and the pyramids, the labyrinth and Memnon. In 
A.D. 203 he returned to Rome, where he re- 
mained till A.p. 208. The most notable event of 
this period was the fall of the cruel and arro- 
gant Plautian, who had attained an absolute as- 
cendency over the emperor’s mind. He had been 
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made praetorian prefect and his daughter Plau- 
tilla had been married to the emperor’s eldest 
son. Not satisfied with the position he had at- 
tained, and also fearing the hatred of Caracalla, 
he plotted to kill the emperor and his sons. His 
designs were disclosed by the centurion to whom 
he had entrusted their execution; he was sum- 
moned to the palace, and slain there (January 
A.D, 204). This, at least, is the account of He- 
rodian ; according to Dion, the plot was a fiction 
got up by Caracalla in order to remove his 
father-in-law. In the autumn of the same year 
the secular games were celebrated with great 
magnificence for the last time. In a.p. 208 
Severus set out for Britain, where he marched 
through Caledonia to the extreme north of the 
island, cutting down the forests and making 
roads. Though he met with no opposition from 
the natives, the army suffered greatly from the 
hardships they underwent, and after making 
peace he returned to the Roman part of the ter- 
ritory. He added a new rampart to the wall 
built by Hadrian from the Tyne to the Solway. 
His last years were embittered by the quarrels 
of his sons, and the plots of the eldest against 
his own life, and he felt the vanity of all his 
successes. He had been all things, he said, and 
it profited him nothing. He died at York on 
February 4th, A.D. 211. A little before his 
death he asked for the urn to be brought in 
which his ashes were to be placed, and taking it 
in his hands said, “‘ Thou shalt contain one whom 
the world did not contain.” Of all the emperors 
from Augustus to Diocletian, Severus was pro- 
bably the man of greatest power. Hated and 
feared by the senate, who felt notwithstanding 
that he was indispensable, he relied on the sup- 
port of the army, and spared no pains to secure 
their attachment. Crafty, ambitious, and un- 
scrupulous, he allowed no considerations of 
humanity to stand in his way. Yet he did not 
delight in cruelty for its own sake, and any 
weakness on his part would not only have been 
fatal to himself, but would have plunged the 
Roman world again in the anarchy from which. 
he had rescued it. Under his rule disorder and 
brigandage throughout the empire were put 
down with a firm hand. The only weak point in 
his character was his belief in astrology and 
magic, in which he was himself an adept. 

In the earlier part of his reign, Severus was 
favourable to the Christians. He believed that 
he had been cured of an illness by oil adminis- 
tered by a Christian named Proculus [CaRa- 
CALLA], whom till his death he maintained in 
the palace; and the nurse and some of the play- 
mates of Caracalla were Christians. No Chris- 
tians took a prominent part on the side of Niger 
or Albinus, and it is even probable that the 
defenders of Byzantium ill-treated the Christians 
there during the siege. The number of councils 
held in the early years of Severus on the ques- 
tion of the time of observing Easter, proves that 
the church was then unmolested. The first 
change for the worse appears to have been on 
the occasion of the emperor’s entry into Rome, in 
A.D. 197, after the defeat of Albinus. The 
Christians excited the fury of the mob by refusing 
to join in the demonstrations of rejoicing, an act, 
which they considered inconsistent with their 
religion. But Severus was so far from yielding 
to the mob, that he used his influence to protect 
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men and women of rank who were Christians 
against their fury (Ad Scap. 4). 

But these troubles were only the forerunners 
of the storm. In A.D. 202 the emperor issued 
an edict by which future conversions to Judaism 
or Christianity were forbidden (Vita Severi, 17). 
His motives for this step are unknown. Pro- 
bably Severus, a stern statesman of the old Roman 
school, foresaw the peril to which the national re- 
ligion and the constitution of the state were ex- 
posed by the active propaganda carried on by 
the Christians, and though he was personally 
friendly to some among them, yet he thought it 
was time to check the further progress of the reli- 
gio illicita, The prohibition against Jewish pro- 
selytism may have been caused by the obscure dis- 
turbances in Palestine already mentioned, and it 
seems to have been soon relaxed, if indeed it ever 
was enforced. At least this is a natural infer- 
ence from the fact, that one Domninus abandoned 
Christianity for Judaism during the persecution 
(Eus. H. F, vi. 12). 

Though the terms of the edict applied only to 
new converts, and though it appears that accord- 
ingly the catechumens were the greatest sufferers, 
yet there were numerous victims among those who 
had long embraced Christianity. The pronounced 
disapproval of the emperor naturally tended to 
intensify the persecutions in provinces where they 
had already commenced, and to spread them to 
others where hitherto the Christians had been 
secure, In the eastern part of the empire it was 
in Egypt that the Christians suffered most, which 
may have been caused by the fact, that the em- 
peror had visited it immediately after the pro- 
mulgation of his edict. So terrible was the out- 
break that Judas, a Christian writer, interpret- 
ing the prophecies of Daniel, made: the seventy 
weeks expire with the tenth-year of Severus, 
and considered the advent of Antichrist was at 
hand. Laetus the prefect, and his successor 


Aquila, shewed themselves merciless enemies of 


the Christians, who were déagged from all parts 


of Egypt to their tribunal at Alexandria. Among 


the most notable of the martyrs was Leonidas the 
father of the famous Origen, who was only ‘pre- 
vented by a stratagem of his mother’s from 
sharing his father’s fate. 
Leonidas being confiscated to the imperial trea- 
sury, his family was reduced to poverty. Yet, 
notwithstanding the persecution, Origen was 
allowed to open a school, where many in conse- 
quence of his teaching became Christians and 
suffered martyrdom. The most famous of them 
was Potamiaena, the story of whose martyrdom 
resembles the well-known legend of St. Dorothy. 
Their names are‘given by Eusebius (H. E. vi. 
4,5). By a strange inconsistency, which also 
appears in the accounts of the African perse- 
cution, Origen was allowed to visit them in 
prison, and to be present at their trial, and even 
to accompany them on their way to execution, 
apparently without being molested by the 
government, though he was several times in 
great danger from the violence of the mob. 

In Africa the persecution began with a 
Violation of the cemeteries, and a bad harvest 
that followed increased the rage of the 
people against the Christians® (Ad Scap. 3). 
geet ssid hati ah Eph geal a 

® Till lately the Scillitan Martyrdoms were assigned 
to the reign of Severus, and consequently those of 


The property of 
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Tn the spring of A.D. 203, under Hilarianus 


the procurator, who had assumed the govern- 
ment on the death of the proconsul, suffered 
that famous group of martyrs among whom 
St. Perpetua is the most conspicuous. Yet here 
again we find the same inconsistency as at Alex- 
andria. Deacons were allowéd to visit the im- 
prisoned Christians unmolested, to alleviate their 
sufferings, and even to procure their remoyal to 
a better part of the prison. In a.p. 205 or 206, 
under the milder government of Julius Asper, 
the persecution seems to have abated, after raging 
for three years (De Pallio, 2). So perilous was 
the position of the Christians that many sought 
refuge in flight, while others tried to escape by 
bribing the Roman officials, and in some cases 
the Christian community as a whole seems to have 
done so. . These subterfuges were regarded with 
scorn and abhorrence by the more enthusiastic 
Christians,:but no trace is to be found of the 
Libellatici so notorious in later persecutions, who 
procured by a payment a certificate that they 
had complied with the requirements of the law. 
This abatement seems to have continued till 
near the close of the reign, but in a.p. 210 and 
211 the persecution broke out again in its 
sharpest form under the proconsul Scapula, 
when it also extended to Mauritania. There, 
however, the sword was the instrument of exe- 
cution, whilst the cruel Scapula burnt his victims 
alive or flung them to the wild beasts of the 
amphitheatre. 

Of the persecutions in other parts of the 
empire, we have only a few isolated notices. 
The aged Irenaeus and his companions suffered 
at Lyons in the reign of Severus, but no 
details of their martyrdom are preserved, and 
even the date is uncertain. In Syria, Ascle- 
piades, who was afterwards bishop of Antioch, 
was a confessor (Eus. H. HZ. vi. 11). It was pro- 
bably in this reign that the cruel persecution in 
Cappadocia to which Tertullian (Ad Scap. 3) 
alludes, took place. The governor, Herminianus, 
was enraged against the Christians, because his 
wife had been converted. It may have been on 
this occasion that Alexander, who was bishop of 
a Cappadocian see, and who was afterwards 
bishop of Jerusalem, was imprisoned in A.D, 204 
(Eus. Chron.). The fact that he was again in 
prison in A.D. 211 (Eus. H. Z, vi. 11) shews that 
the persecution, at any rate to some extent, still 
continued in the East, and Tertullian’s letter to 
Scapula proves that it continued in Africa after 
the death of Severus. It however ceased soon 
afterwards (Sulp. Sey. ii. 32, in Patr. Lat. xx. 
147) and it must have finally ended in a.p. 212,! 
when Caracalla, after his brother’s death, issued 
a general amnesty (Dion, xxvii. 3). Cruel as it 
was, and seyerer than any previous persecution, 
it had not the systematic character of those of 
Decius and Diocletian. With the exception of 
Irenaeus, none of the bishops or prominent mem- 


Namphamo the protomartyr of Africa (St. Aug., Epp. 16 
17) and his companions, which immediately preceded 
those of the Scillitans, but the Acta recently published 
by Usener (vid. App. to Index Schol. Bonn, 1881) and 
Aubé (Ltude sur un nouveau texte des Actes des Martyrs 
Scillitaines) fix the date of the Scillitan Martyrdoms as 


July a.D. 180. See also Lightfoot, Apostolic. Fathers; 


Part II., vol. i. 507. t 
> The change in the date of the Scillitan Martyrdoms 


renders this doubtful. See Lightfoot, Ap. F. II. i. 523,’ 
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bers of the church seem to have been executed 5 
-many, like Tertullian and Origen, who might 


have been thought certain victims, were unmo- 


-lested, and the resolution with which the mar- 


tyrs bore their sufferings was the cause of many 
conversions. (The authorities are, for general 
history, the epitome of Dion Cassius, Ixxiii. 14— 
Ixxvi.; Herodian, ii. 9-iii.; the lives of Severus, 
Pescennius, and Albinus in the Augustan History; 
Tillemont, “mp. iii.; Gibbon, c. 5, 6; for the 
persecutions in general, Eus. H. H. vi. 1-12; 
Tillemont, I. ZL. iii.; Gorres, in Jahrbiicher fiir 
Protest. Theol. 1878, 273; for that in Africa’in 
particular, Tertullian, Apologeticus; ad Mar- 
tyres ; ad Nationes; ad Scapulam; de Fuga; de 
Corona Militis ; Aubé, Revue Historique, ti 241.) 
*. DJ 


SEVERUS (2), AURELIUS ALEXAN- 
DER, emperor, was born at Arca Caearea, in 
Syria, on October 1st, A.D, 205 (Lampridtus) or A.D. 
208 (Herodian). Foran account of his family see 
E,aGaBauus. Like him he was made in child- 


hood a priest of the Sun at Emesa, and when his 


cousin became emperor he and his mother Julia 
Mamaea accompanied him to Rome. Mamaea 
took the utmost pains to educate her son, and 


_ to preserve him uncontaminated by the mon- 


_ the greater share of power. 


_ former shrines. 


strous excesses of his cousin. After having been 
created Caesar by the emperor in A.D. 221, on 
the 1st February in the following year (Clinton) 
he became emperor on the death of Elagabalus 
and his mother Soaemis at the hands of the indig- 
nant soldiery. Being then at the most not yet 
seventeen the administration of affairs rested 
with his mother and grandmother Julia Mamaea 
and Julia Maesa, the latter of whom, down to her 
death, which took place about A.D. 225, enjoyed 
Under them the 
chief minister or rather regent was the famous 


jurist Ulpian, whose appointment appears to 


have been due to Maesa’s influence, though 
Mamaea afterwards acquiesced in it (Lamp. 50). 
He was assisted by a council of not less than 
seventy members, of whom from sixteen to 
twenty, who were eminent jurists, formed a sort 
of inner cabinet (compare Herodian, vii. with 
Lamp. 15). To separate committees of this 
<ouncil was referred the business of the different 
departments of the state. 

The first step of the new administration was 
to reverse the acts of Elagabalus. The images 
of the gods which he had collected at Rome from 
all parts of the empire were restored to their 
The creatures of Elagabalus 
were removed from the offices they had obtained 
by disgraceful means. The senate, the knights, 
the tribes, and the army were purged of the 
infamous persons with whom they had been filled 
by the late emperor. Not only was the palace 
cleared of the vile associates of Elagabalus and 
the ministers of his vices, but the imperial esta- 
blishment was reduced as low as possible. 

The praetorians and the army in general did 
mot easily acquiesce in these reforms. Probably 
in order to check their mutinous spirit their 
prefects Flavianus and Chrestus were removed 
and put to death, and Ulpian was made sole 


prefect in their stead. One example will shew 


the temper of the praetorians. From some 
trifling cause a riot broke out between them and 


_ the people, which lasted for three days. The 
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soldiers, getting the worst of it, set fire to the 
city and thus checked their assailants. They 
could not endure the firm rule of Ulpian. Several 
times he had to take refuge in the palace, and 
was saved with difficulty by the emperor from 
their fury. At last, probably in A.D. 228, he was 
killed by the soldiers in the presence of Alex- 
ander and his mother, who felt themselves so 
much at the mercy of the army that it was only 
by a stratagem they were able to punish the 
ringleader. 

Throughout the empire the same insubordinate 
spirit prevailed. The troops in Mesopotamia 
mutinied and killed their commander Flavius 
Heracleon. The historian Dion by his firm rule 
in Pannonia had excited the hatred of the pre- 
torians to such a degree, that Alexander was 
driven to the humiliating expedient of requesting 
him not to come to Rome during his consulship. 

This spirit of mutiny was the more dangerous 
as the reign of Alexander witnessed the restora- 
tion of the Persian power. The Persians under 
Artaxerxes revolted against the Parthians. In 
three great battles, in one of which the Parthian 
king Artabanus fell, he completely broke their 
power, and by the most extraordinary revival’ 
recorded in history re-established the kingdom 
of Darius in A.D. 226, As heir of the ancient 
monarchy he claimed to be entitled to all the 
Asiatic provinces of Rome. Such pretensions 
naturally produced a war. At the end of a.D. 
231 or the beginning of A.D. 232 the emperor, 
accompanied by his mother, left Rome to take 
the field against the Persians. He was detained 
for some time at Antioch by the seditious state 
of the army. One legion, following the example 
of Julius Caesar, he reduced to obedience by 
addressing the soldiers as Quirites and disband- 
ing it. The accounts of the war are irreconcil- 
able. According to Lampridius and the speech of 
Alexander, he reports, he vanquished Artaxerxes 
with heavy loss and conquered Mesopotamia. 
The account of Herodian, who gives a more 
detailed narrative, is totally different. According 
to him the plan of campaign was an invasion by 
three combined armies, the first marching on 
Media through Armenia, the second invading the. 
country near the mouths of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, while the centre, under the emperor in 
person, was to support the other two, and all 
three were to unite at an appointed rendezvous. 
The execution, however, was unequal to the con- 
ception. The northern army indeed advanced 
into Media and gained considerable advantages, 
but on its retreat in winter through the Ar- 
menian mountains it suffered terribly from the 
cold. Neglecting its movements Artaxerxes 
concentrated his forces against the southern 
army, surrounded it and destroyed it, though the 
soldiers fought bravely, and though the Persian 
loss was as great as that of the Romans, This 
disaster was due to the inactivity of the central 
army, which should have advanced in support, 
but the emperor, either from illness, cowardice, 
or yielding to his mother’s fears, had halted on: 
theroad. Thus covered with disgrace he returned! 
to Antioch with the remnant of his troops. The: 
Persians had however suffered so much that they 
kept quiet for three or four years, and thus 
allowed Alexander to return to Europe, where 
he was summoned by news of the movements of 
the Germans on the Rhine and Danube. After a 
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triumph at Rome on September 25th, a.p. 233 
(Clinton), he proceeded to the Rhine frontier, 
where he was slain in his tent near Mayence, at 
the beginning of a.p. 235 (Clinton), by the 
mutinous soldiery, his mother perishing along 
with him. Whether his successor Maximin had 
any hand in his death, and whether he had 
previously been saluted emperor, is uncertain. 
Thus perished the most virtuous of the em- 
perors (except Antoninus and M. Aurelius) who 
had occupied the throne. Apparently his only 
faults were an excessive deference to his mother, 
and a certain want of energy. In his private 
habits he was frugal, temperate, and chaste. He 
was fond of reading, preferring Greek to Latin 
authors, His favourite works were the “ Repub- 
lic” of Plato and the “De Officiis” and “ De 
Republica ” of Cicero. He was also fond of Virgil 
and Horace. He was acquainted with geometry, 
was able to paint, and could sing and play on 
various instruments. Though he attended the 
temples regularly and visited the Capitol every 
seventh day, and though he rebuilt and adorned 
the shrines of various deities, yet, by a curious 
anticipation of Comtism, the objects of his pecu- 
liar veneration were not the gods of the various 
popular religions, but deified heroes and men, 
The private chapel in which he performed his 
devotions every morning contained no images of 
gods, but statues of canonised men. There were 
found the best of his predecessors, Alexander the 
Great, who might be called his patron saint, 
Orpheus, Apollonius of Tyana, Abraham, and 
Christ. In a smaller chapel were images of 
Achilles, Virgil, whom the emperor used to call 
the Plato of poets, Cicero, and other great men. 
From his mother’s intercourse with Origen 
(Eus. H. ZH. vi. 21) he would naturally have 
better means of learning the doctrines and 
practices of Christianity than any of his prede- 
cessors. It is said indeed that he contemplated 
erecting a temple to Christ and placing Him 
among the gods. At any rate, though he did 
not give Christianity the status of a religio licita, 
yet the Christians during his reign enjoyed a de 
Jacto toleration. In the famous suit between 
the guild of cooks and the Christians for the 
possession of a piece of land, which according to 
tradition is the site of S. Maria in Trastevere, he 
decided in favour of the latter on the broad 
ground, that it was better that God should be 
worshipped there under whatever form than that 
it should be given to the cooks. This decision 
implies a certain recognition of the right of the 
Christians as such to hold property, which is 
also implied by the life of Callistus, {CALLisrus, 
Vol. I, 891.] Consistently with this, it is in the 
reign of Alexander that edifices set apart for 
Christian worship begin to appear—at any rate 
in some parts of the empire (compare the letter 
of Firmilian to Cyprian (in Migne, Patr. Lat. iii, 
1163) with Origen, homily 28 on St. Matthew, 
(quoted in contra Célswm, viii. 755, in Migne, 
Patr. Gr. xi. 1539)). A form of the golden rule 
of Christian morality (Do not do to another, 
what you would not have done to yourself) was 
so admired by the emperor that he caused it to 
be inseribed on the palace and other buildings.* 


® This may haye been derived, not from a Christian 
Source, but trom the similar precept in the book of Tobit 
(Ly. 15), “Do that to no man which thou hatest.”” 
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A curious anecdote of Lampridius (44) shews 
at once the emperor’s acquaintance with Chris- 
tian usages and the antiquity of the practice of 
publishing to the congregation the names of 
those who sought ordination. In imitation of 
this custom the emperor..caused the names of 
persons he was about to appoint to be published 
beforehand to the people, who were exhorted if 
they had any charge against them to come for- 
ward and prove it. 

Strange to say, in later tradition the emperor, 
whom all the authorities who wrote near his 
time represent as a friend, nay almost a convert, 
to Christianity, whose chapel contained an image 
of Christ, and whose household was filled with 
Christians (Eus. H. Z, vi. 28), appears as a cruel 
persecutor. It is said that pope Callistus with 
many companions, St. Caecilia and her comrades, 
pope Urban I., and many others suffered in his 
reign and that he personally took part in their 
martyrdom. On the other hand, no father of 
the third, fourth, or fifth centurics knows any- 
thing of such a persecution, but they all on 
the contrary agree in representing the reign of 
Alexander as a period of peace. Firmilian, in the 
above passage testifies that before the perse- 
cution of Maximin the church had enjoyed a 
long peace. In like manner Sulpicius Severus 
Gi. 32 in Patr. Lat. xx. 447) includes the reign 
of Alexander in the long peace that lasted from 
the reign of Septimius Severus to that of Decius, 
broken only by the persecution of Maximin, 
Against this mass of testimony can be set only the 
evidence of late authors such as Bede, Ado, and 
Usuard and unauthentic Acts of Martyrs. The 
most famous of the alleged martyrs of this 
reign, St. Caecilia and her companions, are 
placed by other accounts in the reigns of M. 
Aurelius or Diocletian. [Cancrnra (1).] Ald 
these maityrs are given up by Tillemont with 
the exception of Callistus. His chief ground 
for considering him a martyr is that in the 
depositio Martyrum, written in A.D. 354 (im 
Patr. Lat. cxxvii. 123), a Callistus is mentioned 
as martyred on October 14th, the day on which 
the pope is commemorated. Lipsius, however 
(Chronologie der riimischen Bischéfe, 177, 8), 
acutely conjectures that this notice does not 
refer to the martyrdom, but to the confession of 
Callistus before Fuscianus mentioned by Hippo- 
lytus [Catxisrus, Vol. I. p. 390], as up to the 
Decian persecution the word martyr was still 
used in the wider sense. We may therefore con- 
clude that all these accounts of persecutions and 
martyrdoms, which are so inconsistent with what 
is known of the character of the emperor, and 
which are passed over in silence by all the 
authors who lived for more than two centuries 
afterwards, are fictions of a later date. (Dion 
Cassius, Ixxx,; Herodian, vi. ; Lampridius ;, 
Tillemont, Zmp. iii. 157, I LD. iii. 250, 258 - 
Miiller, Studien zur Geschichte der Rémischen 
Kaiserzeit ; Muche, de Imp. Alex. Sev. : Giorres, 
Zeitsch. fiir wissenschuft. Theol. 1877.) [E. D.] 


SEVERUS (8) and SEVERIANS. Eusebius 
(H. #. iv. 29) having quoted the account given 
by Irenaeus of Tatian and the Encratites, pro- 
ceeds to say that some little time after Tatian, 
these heretics had for their leader one Severus, 
from whom they obtained the name Severians. 
He says that they used the law, the prophets, 
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‘and the gospels, but put their own interpreta- 
‘tions on the sacred writings; and that they 
blasphemed Paul the apostle, and rejected both 
his Epistles and the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles. This description would lead us to 
think of these Severians as an Ebionite sect. 
A sect of Severians is described by Epiphanius 
\(Haer. 45) which except the feature of Encra- 
‘tism has little in common with the sect described 
‘by Eusebius. Epiphanius evidently had not 
found this sect described in any previous treatise 
on heresies, for he is uncertain in what place in 
his list it ought to come. Nor does he describe 
the sect from personal knowledge, for he con- 
cludes his account with an expression of doubt 
whether any remains of the sect were still sur- 
yiving in his day. His description, whence- 
soever derived, indicates a heresy of the Ophite 
family. It taught the existence of a good God 
dwelling in the highest heaven, but that the 
material Creation was not His work but that of 
certain Principalities and Powers. The devil, it 
was said, was the son of the great Archon, to 
whom some gave the name of Ialdabaoth, others 
of Sabaoth. They said that woman was made by 
Satan ; and that those who married did the work 
of Satan. Indeed they taught that only half of 
man, from the navel upwards, was God’s work ; 
his lower parts had been made by the devil. 
This theoretical justification of abstinence from 
marriage they had in common with other Gnostic 
sects (Iren. I. xxiv. 2). But they justified their 
abstinence from wine by a myth, of which we do 
not read elsewhere, that the vine had sprung 
‘from carnal intercourse between the serpent 
and the earth; and they pretended to discover 
in the form of the plant and of its fruit, traces 
of its serpent origin. Though the sect described 
by Epiphanius has affinities with those called 
Ophites, they plainly held the serpent in no 
honour, but regarded it as a type of the evil 
principle. 
It may reasonably be doubted whether there 
_ really was.an Encratite teacher named Severus, or 
whether sects did not merely get the Latin name 
of Seyerians from the austerity of their rule of 
life. [G. S.] 


SEVERUS (), Oct. 22, priest of Heraclea, 
and martyr with St. Philip, bishop of that city, 
under a magistrate named Justinus. His suffer- 
ings are narrated in acts of Philip in Ruinart’s 

- Acta Sincera [PHILIPPUS (3)]. (G. T. S.J 


SEVERUS (5), FLAVIUS VALERIUS, 
chosen Caesar at Nicomedia in 305 by Diocle- 
tian; died as Augustus in April 307. Clinton’s 
Fasti, A.D. 305-307. [Dict. Gr. and Rom. 
Biog.] [G. T. S.] 


SEVERUS (6), a correspondent of Lactan- 
tius, to whom he addressed two books of his epis- 
\tles. Jerome mentions among ecclesiastical 
writers one Aquilius Severus, a Spaniard, and 
a member of the same family [LAcTANTIUS, Vol. 
IIL. p. 615]. (Ceillier, ii. 507, iv. 347.) 
= [G. T. S.] 


SEVERUS (7), ST., bishop of Ravenna. 
The one certain fact about him is that he at- 
tended and subscribed the decrees of the 
council of Sardica, a.D. 343 or 344. (Hilar. 
Frag. ii. 14, in Migne, Patr. Lat. x. 643.) See 
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also Agnellus, Zib. Pont. in Patr. Lat. evi. 491, 
Script. Rer. Lang. 283, and AA. S8. Feb. i. 79). 
[F. D. 


SEVERUS (8), a tribune of the city of 
Eleutheropolis in Palestine. He was a Lucife- 
rian and is mentioned in the Libellus Precum of 
Faustinus and Marcellinus. (Migne, Patr. Lat. 
xiii. 82.) [Faustinus (33).] [MARCELLINUS (3).] 

[G. T. S.] 


SEVERUS (9), a chorepiscopus and witness 
to the subscription of Eustathius appended to 
the confession drawn up by St. Basil to satisfy 
Theodotus of Nicopolis. (Basil. Zpist. 125.) 
[Bastt1us, Vol. I. p. 292.) (Eusrararus (4).] 
[THEopoTus.] (G. T. S.] 


SEVERUS (10), a blind butcher of Milan, 
whose restoration to sight St. Ambrose declares 
to have been effected by touching the relics of 
St. Gervasius. See Gervasius (1), Vol. Il. p. 
666, where this case is discussed. (G. T. $.] 


SEVERUS (11), a bishop of Southern Italy, 
to whom one of St. Ambrose’s letters (lix.) was 
written [Amprostus, Vol. I. p. 91]. He may 
probably be identified with St. Severus, bishop of 
Naples. (J. Ll. D.J 


SEVERUS (12) SANCTUS (ENDELECHIUS). 
Perhaps identical with the rhetorician men- 
tioned in the subscription of the cod. Flor. 
of Apuleius, as teaching at Rome in the year 
A.D. 395. He is the author of a Christian idyl, 
in Asclepiad metre, upon the subject of a great 
cattle-plague ; possibly that mentioned by St. 
Ambrose (comm. in Luc. x. 10). This plague 
occurred about A.D. 376, which fact, together 
with the date assigned for Endelechius’s teaching, 
and the possibility that he was the correspon- 
dent of St. Paulinus of Nola (Zp. 28, 6), would 
fix the date of the poem to the end of the 
4th or beginning of the 5th century. The 
poem itself, which is entitled “de mortibus 
boum,” is written with some taste and a good 
deal of vigour. It represents certain herdsmen— 
apparently Aquitanians—discussing their for- 
tunes in the general affliction. One of them 
asserts that his herds have been protected by 
the sign of the Cross, and by his own belief in 
Christ, The others resolve to adopt a religion 
which, according to his account, is at once 
profitable and easy. The poem has been often. 
edited: first by Pithoeus, Paris, 1586. It is to be 
found in Wernsdorf, Poetae Lat. min. ii. ; Migne, 
xix. (Cave, Hist. Litt. i. 290; Ebert, Gesch. der 
Ohr.-Lat. Lit. ; Fabricius, Bibl. Graeca, x. 626, 
Qnd ed. ; Teuffel, vol. ii.) [ENDELECHIUS.] 

[H. A. W.] 


SEVERUS (18), presbyter of Constantinople, 
who in 403 accompanied GERMANUS (32), and 
the rest of Chrysostom’s deputation to the synod 
of the oak (Pallad. Dial. c, 2 in Pat. Gr. 
xlvii. 9). [C. H.] 


SEVERUS (14), bishop in Bruttium or 
Calabria, addressed by pope Innocent I. (Inno- 
centii Mpist. 38, in Migne, Patr. Lat. xx. 605.) 

[F. D.] 


SEVERUS (15), bishop of Sitifa, whose niece 
was carried off by barbarians, a.D. 409, but 
restored (Aug. Hp. 111. 7). (H. W. P.} 
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SEVERUS (16), addressed by St. Nilus (lib. 


iii. ep. 199), in reference to Chrysostom’s exile 
and sufferings. {c. H.] 


SEVERUS (17), a presbyter, a friend of Chry- 
sostom who writes remonstrating on his silence, 
(Chrys. Zp. 101.) [E. Vi] 


SEVERUS (18), SULPICIUS (as to the 
different modes of writing the name, see Ceillier 
viii. 110 note and Hist. Litt. ii. 95), ecclesiasti- 
¢al historian in Gaul in the latter half of the 
4th and beginning of the 5th centuries, belonged 
to a noble family of Aquitaine, and, being rather 
younger than his friend St. Paulinus, of Nola, 
was born after the year 353. He adopted ad- 
vocacy as his profession and married a woman 
of consular rank and wealth, who however did 
not long survive the marriage. About 392, 
while yet in the flower of his age, caressed and 
praised by all, and attaining eminence in his 
profession (Paulinus, Zp. v., Migne, Pat. Lat. 
lxi, 169-170), he braved the anger of his father 
and the flouts of worldly acquaintances (ibid, i. 
col. 154), to retire from the world. Thenceforth 
in the company of a few disciples and servants 
he led a life of ascetic seclusion and literary 
activity, varied by occasional visits to his friend 
and master St. Martin of Tours (Paulinus, Ep. 
xvii.), and chequered, as we gather from 
Paulinus, by some troubles and serious illness 
(Epp. i., xvii.). The place of his abode is not 
quite certain, but was probably Primuliacum, 
a village between Toulouse and Carcassonne, 
where he built two churches (ibid. Zp. 
xxxii.) It was probably an estate of his wife 
or mother-in-law, his father apparently having 
disinherited him (cf. Zpist. ad Bassulam). 
According to Gennadius he was a priest, but 
this has been questioned, and his tone towards the 
bishops and clergy, against whom he never misses 
an opportunity of inveighing as vain, luxurious, 
self-seeking, factious foes of Christianity and 
envious persecutors of his hero St. Martin, 
lends countenance to the doubt (Hist. Sacr. 
ii. 32; Vita 8. Martini, 27; Dialogi 1, 2, Dy 
21, 24, 26). Later authors have believed him 
a monk, some of Marmoitiers, Martin’s founda- 
tion at Tours, others of Marseilles, whither he 
may have been driven by the Vandal invasion. 
That he had taken monastic vows seems probable 
from the Ist cap. of the Ist Dialogue (cf. also ii. 
8). The same Gennadius asserts that in his old 
age he was deceived into Pelagianism, but recog- 
nising the fault of loquacity he remained mute 
till his death, in order by penitential silence to 
correct the sin he had committed by much speak- 
ing. Others upon the ground of a passage 

_in St. Jerome (Hieronym. in Ezech. cap. XXXvi., 
Migne, Pat. Lat. xx. 85) have accused him of 
Millennarianism. There is no doubt that at the 
Roman council held by pope Gelasius in A.D. 
494 the Dialogi, under the name of opuscula 
Postumiani et Galli, were placed among the 
tibri apocryphi (Mansi, viii. 151). The charge 
rested on Dial. ii. 14, where a strange theory 
as to the imminent appearance among men of 
Nero and Antichrist is put into the mouth of St. 
Martin. The chapter has been expunged in many 
of the Italian MSS. (Halm. Sulpic. Sev. Praefatio), 
The date of his death is unknown, and yarious 
years have been suggested between 406 and 
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429. Though he was never canonized, the 
belief to that effect having probably arisen from 
a confusion between him and St. Sulpicius [., 
bishop of Bourges (see Boll. Acta SS. Jan. ii. 
968-9), he was commemorated from immemorial 
antiquity at Tours (Cellier, viii. 110). The 
principal authorities for his life are the short 
biography of Gennadius (De Scriptor. Eccles, 
xix. Migne, Pat. Lat. lviii. 1071), the letters 
of his friend Paulinus of Nola, with whom 
between the years 394 and 403 there was a con- 
stant interchange of gifts and letters, though 
only one letter of Sulpicius, and that probably 
a forgery, survives (Epp. i., v., xi., xvii., xxii.- 
xxiv., xxvii.—xxxii., Migne, Pat. Lat. lxi., 153- 
330; Ceillier, vii., 55 sqq.), allusions in his 
own writings, especially in the Vita S. Martini, 
the Epistolae, and the Dialogi, and a panegyric 
by Paulinus of Périgueux (De Vita S. Martini 
lib. v. Pat. Lat. lxi. 1052). He is often referred 
to by Gregory of Tours, who himself wrote four 
books on the Miracles of St. Martin (see Mirae. 
S. Martini, I, 1), and many other ancient 
authors. These passages are collected in Pat. 
Zat. xx. 88 sqq. Among modern accounts of 
him may be mentioned the Hist. Litt. de la 
France, ii. 95 sqq.; Ceillier, viii. 110 sqq.; 
Herbert, Oeuvres, Traduction, Pref. p. 5; and 
particularly the exhaustive notice of Jacob 
Bernays, Die Chronik des Sulp. Sev. Berlin, 
1861. 

His works consist of the Historia Sacra or. 
Chronica, a Life of St. Martin of Tours, three 
letters, and three Dialogues. The first of these, 
written about 403, was, as he informs us in the 
preface, an attempt to give a concise history of 
the world with dates from the Creation down to 
his own times, the consulship of Stilicho in 400. 
The sources he draws from are the Septuagint, 
the ancient Latin version of the Scriptures, the 
Chronicles of Eusebius, and the Historic: Ethnici, 
as he calls the non-Christian authors (Herbert, 
Notice, p. 7). The first book and a portion of the 
second (caps. 1-27) are occupied with universal 
history down to the birth of Christ (see 
Ceillier, viii. 115; Hist. Litt. ii. 106-8 ; Herbert, 
Notice, p. 6-7 and Bernays, pp. 29 ff. for a 
discussion of the chronology and distinctive 
points of this portion). Then, omitting the 
period covered by the Gospel narrative and 
Acts of the Apostles, he adds some details 
to Josephus’ narrative of the siege of Jeru- 
salem, recounts persecutions of the Christians 
under nine emperors, and describes the In- 
vention of the Cross by St. Helena, as he had 
heard it from Paulinus (see Ep. xxxi., Pat. Lat. 
lxi. 325 sqq.). His account of the Arian con- 
troversy (lib. ii. 35-45) is inaccurate, and of 
little value as a contribution to its history, but 
a more important portion of the work is the 
narrative contained in chapters 46-51 (supple- 
mented by Dial. iii, 11-13) of the Priscillianist 
heresy, which had arisen in his own time, and 
with the details of which he was familiar. 

The Vita S. Martini, the earliest in point of 
time of his writings, is very important as con- 
taining, with the Dialogues and three letters, 


practically everything that is authentic about, 
perhaps, the most popular saint of Western 
Christendom; the poem of Paulinus of Péri- 
gueux (Migne, Pat. Zat. lxi. 1009 sqq.) and 
the life by Venantius Fortunatus (ibid. Ixxxviii. - 
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363 sqq.), deriving all the worth they possess 
‘rom Sulpicius’ narrative [Martin (1)]. He 
sells us that having long heard of the sanctity 
d miracles of Martin he undertook a jour- 
ey to Tours to see him, and during his visit 
dressed to him all the questions he could, 
sa got all the information he was able from 
“syewitnesses and those who knew (cap. 25). This 
‘visit, which probably took place about 394, was 
‘followed by many others. It was published 
uring Martin’s lifetime. 
In the Dialogi, written about 405, the inter- 
Ylocutors are his friend Postumianus, who has 
a returned from a three years’ stay in the 
‘East, Gallus, a disciple of St. Martin now dead, 
and Sulpicius himself. Twenty-two chapters of 
lithe first contain interesting pictures of the con- 
Mtroversy at Alexandria between Theophilus, the 
‘archbishop, and the monks concerning the 
‘works of Origen, St. Jerome at his church in 
)Bethlehem, and the monks and hermits of the 
‘Thebaid. His experiences concluded, Postu- 
“mianus asks about St. Martin, and bears wit- 
mess to the enormous popularity of the Life, 
‘which was known to almost every country 
sof the world. Paulinus had introduced it at 
Rome, where the whole city had fought for 
vit, and the booksellers were exultant. All 
‘Carthage was reading it, the Alexandrians 
knew its contents almost better than the author, 
nd it had penetrated into Egypt, Nitria and the 
Thebaid.® All were clamouring for those further 
“wonders which Sulpicius knew, but had omitted 
from the Life (Cap. 23, cf. Vita, Prologus). The 
‘remainder of the Dialogues is almost entirely 
“occupied with a recital of these additional 
“miracles of Martin, put into the mouth of his 
disciple Gallus, the audience in the third dialogue 
_ being swelled by some monks, clergy, and one or 
‘two laymen (cap. 1). 
_ The Epistles to his mother-in-law, Bassula, 
‘Busebius and Aurelius are also on the sub- 
ject of St. Martin, the first giving the story 
‘of his death and burial. Seven more letters 
have been published under Sulpicius’ name. 
Several of them have been generally suspected 
 (Ceillier, 119-120), but they are all pronounced 
_ spurious by Halm (Pref. xi.—xiii.) though he prints 
them. Gennadius says he wrote many letters 
to his sister, exhorting to contempt of the world, 
two to Paulinus, and more to other people (De 
_ Seriptor. Eccles. xix.) It was perhaps this 
sentence which suggested the forgeries, if for- 
geries they are, two of them purporting to be 
addressed to his sister Claudia and one to Paulinus. 
Lastly, the life of St. Paulinus of Nola has been 
_ wrongly attributed to him by Honorius of Autun 
1@e Scriptor. Eccles. ii. 19, Migne, Patr. Lat. 

Xx. 92). 

As to editions, the Vita S. Martini, as it was 
“ the first written, so it was the first printed, by 
_ Aldus Manutius in 1501, and again in the follow- 

ing year. The Historia Sucra, or Chronica, was 
first published at Basle in 1556, The collected 
‘works appear to have been printed at Basle in 
+1565 for the first time. The editions are very 
‘numerous, but the most noteworthy are those of 

diselinus at Antwerp in 1574, of Sigonius at 


344 
~ 


® This statement is curiously confirmed by the extra- 
rdinary number of the existing MSS. of the Vita, see 
Halm (Sulp. Sev. Praefatio, p. viii.) 
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Bononia in 1581, of Drusius at Arnheim in 1607, 
of Hornius at Leyden in 1647, and the much 
superior one of Pere Jérome de Prato at Verona 
in 1741 and 1754. Galland reproduced this last 
in tom. viii. with the addition of the seven doubt- 
ful letters, and this version has been adopted in 
Migne’s Patrologia Latina (xx. 95 sqq.) But 
the best edition is that of C. Halm (Sulpicii Severi 
Libri qui supersunt, Vindob. 1866), the preface 
to which gives some notes on the various MSS. 
See also Ceillier, viii. 122 sqq., Hist. Litt. de la 
France, ii. 104 sqq., 742-3, and Bernays, ibid. 
pp. 71-2. His works have been several times 
translated into French, among others by M. 
Herbert (Ocuvres de Sulp. Sev. Traduction nou- 
velle, Paris, 1847). 

Apart from the unique history of St. Martin, 
which, however, is the worst of his writings 
from a literary point of view, Sulpicius’ chief 
title to fame rests on the beauty and purity 
of his style (‘eloquia tua tam facunda quam 
casta,’ Paulinus, Hp. xi. Patr. Lat. col. 197). 
He has successfully avoided that pitfall of his 
countrymen, the “ubertas gallici nitorque 
sermonis” of which Jerome speaks (Zpist. 
exxv. ad Rusticum, Patr. Lat. xxii. 1072), and 
it is not too much to say that in respect of 
style he is pre-eminent, if not unique, among 
ecclesiastical authors, and well merits his appella- 
tion of the ‘Christian Sallust.’? He seems to 
have taken this historian as his model, but his 
writings bear traces of familiarity with Virgil, 
Livy, Tacitus, and most of the classical authors. 
Perhaps, like other copies, his work is somewhat 
lacking in vigour. Nor is it entirely free from 
the affectations and bad taste of his time. The 
polish of the style moreover often contrasts 
strangely with the credulity and superstition of 
the narrative, which in the case of Martin’s 
Miracles, had evidently excited scepticism even 
among the Christians in Sulpicius’ own time (see 
Dial. iii. 6). For a discussion of the whole 
question of the supernatural in this connection 
see MARTIN (1), and for an estimate of Sul- 
picius’ works see Ceillier, viii, 121-2. 

[S. A. B.] 


SEVERUS (19), bishop of Mileum or Mileus, 
a native of the same place as Augustine, and a 
fellow student, but probably older than he ; also 
a member of the same monastic community with 
him and also Alypius and Evodius, and a friend 
of Augustine throughout his life. He became 
bishop of Mileum about the beginning of the 5th 
century, succeeding Honorius. Karly in his epi- 
scopate, probably in A.D. 401, it became necessary 
for Augustine, together with Alypius and Sam- 
sucius, to explain their own conduct in the 
matter of Timotheus, and to call on Severus to 
accept their explanation (Aug. Hp. 62, 63), but 
this temporary misunderstanding by no means 
interrupted the friendship between him and 
Augustine, nor does it seem to have caused any 
ill-will on his part towards Timotheus (August, 
En.-Ps. 95.13; De Civitate Dei, lib. xxi. cap. 4). 
In a letter of somewhat later date, perhaps A.D. 
406, addressed to Novatus, Augustine mentions 
with regret how seldom he was able to see his 
old friend, who wrote but seldom, and then 
chiefly on business, not from want of good will 
but from necessity (Aug. Hp. 84). Severus was 
also on friendly terms with Paulinus of Nola, 
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with whom he exchanged letters and friendly 
messages (ibid. 31. 9, and 32. 1); and when 
Augustine wrote to Olympius, the bearer of the 
letter, a presbyter of Mileum, was desired by 
Severus, who joined in the request contained in 
it, to call at Hippo on his way, and to con- 
vey to him their joint salutations (Zp. 97.) 
[Otymprus (10).] About a.p. 409 Severus wrote 
to Augustine a letter, conveyed by Quodvultdeus 
and Gaudentius, expressing the great delight 
which he took in his writings, and the benefit 
which he derived from them as leading him to 
greater love of God, and begging him to write to 
him in return (Zp. 109). To this Augustine 
with his monks replied, sending the letter by 
Timotheus, and in it disclaimed his friend’s 
eulogies, and insisting that he himself is a debtor 
to him. He entreats him however to bear in 
mind his many pressing occupations, which leave 
him, as he says, little more than a few drops of 
time. He hopes that he will visit him, in which 
case he will see the truth of this statement, and 
that he will discourage others frora writing to 
him (Zp. 110). An anonymous letter, of un- 
known date, supposed, formerly, but without 
good reason, to have come from St. Jerome, 
mentions to Augustine the writer’s disappoint- 
ment at not finding him at the place, Legis or 
Leges, where he expected to do so, but express- 
ing his pleasure at finding his dear friend (par- 
tem animae) Severus (Zp. 270). He appears 
to have gone to Carthage, to attend the confer- 
ence there, A.D. 411, but to have been obliged by 
infirmity to retire before the business had begun 
(Carth, Coll. i. 215). He appears however to 
have joined in the address to Innocentius con- 
cerning Pelagianism, a.D. 416 (Aug. Bp. 175, 176). 
He died probably about a.p. 426, for in his ac- 
count of the appointment of Eraclius, his own 
successor, Augustine mentions what had taken 
place at Mileum after the death of Severus, then 
a recent event. 
nated a successor, but made known the nomina- 
tion to the clergy only and not to the laity, whose 
minds were much disturbed by the omission: 
and Augustine was obliged to make a journey to 
Mileum to settle the question, which he was able 
to do without change as to the nominee of 
Severus (ibid. 213). He appears to have been an 
amiable and pious man and a good preacher, but 
perhaps wanting in judgment. [H. W. P.] 


SEVERUS (20), a blind deacon at Hippo, 
whose charity towards his mother and sister is 
praised by Augustine (Serm. 156 § 5 in Pat, 
Lat. xxxix. 1576; Tillem. xiii, 853). [C. H.] 


SEVERUS (21), ST., Aug. 8 (ef. D.C. A.), a 
priest at, Vienne, contemporary with St. Ger- 
manus of Auxerre, mentioned by Ado archbishop 
of Vienne (Chron. in Pat. Lat. exxiii. 103). Ado 
calls him a native of India who quitted his 
country to preach the faith in various parts, 
Coming to Vienne he converted many pagans, 
destroyed an idol temple, and erected a church 
before the city gate. Germanus passed through 
Vienne on his way to Italy as the church was 
near its completion, and promised that he would 
attend the dedication. The day for this ceremony 
arrived, and just as the service was about to 
commence the corpse of Germanus on its way 
from Italy was borne in. Tillemont (xv. 23), 
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mentions an inscription, but of no early au- 
thority, to the effect that Severus died in 430. 
(C. H.] 


SEVERUS (22), bishop of Minorca, is known 
only by his encyclical letter referred to in the 
book de Miraculis S. Stephani, i. 2, composed by 
order of Evoprus (3) of Uzalis, first published 
by Baronius (Ann. a.p. 418), and reprinted in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. xx. 731, and again in the Ap- 
pendix—de 8. Stephani reliquiis—to St. Augus- 
tine’s de Civitate Dei, xli. 821. Onrosius had 
brought some of the recently discovered relics of 
the saint to Minorca, and deposited them in the 
church at Magona (Port Mahon), where there 
were a large number of Jews, one of whom, the 
Rabbi Theodorus, was defensor civitatis. The 
arrival of the relics caused great religious excite- 
ment among the Christians, which led to con- 
stant arguments between them and Jews. A 
day was fixed for a conference, so as to allow 
time for the return of Theodorus from Majorca, 
and in the meantime the Jews placed in their 
synagogue stones and weapons to defend them- 
selves, while Severus with a great number of 
the Christians of Jammona, the other town in 
the island, where he resided, proceeded to 
Magona. On his arrival he summoned the Jews 
to meet him at the church, and on their declin- 
ing, on the ground that it was the Sabbath, and 
they would be polluted by entering it, he pro- 
posed meeting them at the synagogue. Again 
being met with a refusal, he demanded why 
they had collected arms in the synagogue, and 
on their denial marched thither at the head of 
the Christians. Ou the way stones were thrown 
at the procession by some persons, the Chris- 
tians retaliated, and, though no one was hurt, 
the synagogue was set on fire, and nothing left 
but the. bare walls. These events were foilowed 
by the conversion of a great number of the 
Jews, including Theodorus himself, and also 
including some who had fled the country but 
afterwards returned. In all about 540 were 
baptized, but it may be doubted whether in all 
cases the conversions were sincere or were caused 
by fear of violence. On the site of the destroyed 
synagogue the Jews erected a church. These 
events took place in the last week of January, 
A.D. 418. (Gams, Kircheng.von Sp. ii. (1) 406.) 

({F. D.j 


SEVERUS (28), thirteenth bishop of Tréves, 
and a man of singular sanctity, was disciple of 
St. Lupus of Troyes, and accompanied St. Ger- 
manus in his second missionary visit to Britain, 
A.D. 447. To this work Severus was invited 
when preaching to the tribes of Germania 
Prima: the same account of him is given by 
Bede (H. LH. i. c. 21), and in the Lives of St. 
Lupus (Lupus (2)] (Boll. A. 98. Jul. vii. 75, 81, 
83, 93), and St. Germanus [GeRMANUus (8)] (Jb. 
Jul. vii. 227; Surius, Vit. SS. vii, 421, 422). 
He died .p. 455, and his feast is Oct. 15 (6. 
Oct. vii. 31-4; Fleury, H. #. xxvii. 7, xxix. 435 
Gall. Christ. xiii. 378). {J. G.] 


SEVERUS (24), LIBIUS, emperor at Rome 
from A.D. 461-465. He died in Rome Aug. 15, 
465. Some of his coins will be found in Eckhel, 
t. viii. p. 196, and some of his laws in Novell. 
y. i. p. 37, and ii. p. 38. Clinton’s Fasti; Dror. 
Gr. AND Rom. Broa. [G. T. S.J 
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SEVERUS (25), a bishop to whom pope 
implicius writes in November, A.D. 475, on the 
se of Gaudentius, bishop of Aufinium. [Gau- 
DENTIUS (16)]. Gaudentius having been de- 
rived of the power of ordaining, Severus was 
if necessary, to ordain in his stead. (Simplicii 
Dpp. 3 in Migne, Patr. Lat. lviii. 37.) [E.D] 


_ SEVERUS (26), ST., abbat, patron of Agde. 
His Acta, which were first published by Mabillon, 
and are also to be found in Boll. Acta SS. Aug. 
vy. 159, were apparently written by a monk of 
Agde, probably more than two centuries after 
his death (Hist. Litt. de la France, iv. 50, 682). 
They are of little value. Severus’s day is 
Aug. 25, but he does not appear in the ancient 
martyrologies (Boll. iid. p. 156). [S. A. B.J 


_ SEVERUS (27), patriarch of Antioch, A.D. 
512-519; a Monophysite, intruded into the see 
by Anastasius on the deposition of Flavian. 
Severus may be regarded as the true scientific 
head of the previously headless party of the 
Acephali, sharing with Philoxenus (Xenaias) the 
origination of the Jacobite form of Monophy- 
sitism, so long prevalent in Egypt, and still 
maintained by the Copts. The memory of Se- 
verus is still solemnly honoured in all the Jacobite 
communions, by whom he is regarded as only 
second to Cyril and Dioscorus (Neale, Patr. of 
‘Alexandria, ii, 28), and styled, par excellence, “ the 
patriarch.” His name is commemorated in 
several of the Jacobite liturgies with those of 
Dioscorus, Philoxenus, ete. (Renaudot, Liturg. 
230, 260, 291, 481, 505.) It is unfortunate 
for a just estimate of Severus’s character and 
work that we know him and his actions almost 
‘exclusively through the distorted medium of the 
‘testimony of his theological opponents, many of 
whose disparaging statements, dictated by a 
‘polemical rancour which, it must be confessed, 
his own violence and party bitterness did little 
to disarm, may be safely regarded as the exagge- 
‘rations of those who desired to believe all that 
‘was ill of one whom they found to be so able 
‘and so powerful an antagonist. We learn from 
Evagrius (H. Z. iii. 33) that Severus was a 
“native of Sozopolis in Pisidia (‘‘ de Severo gloria- 
‘tum Sozopolis,” Offic. Syr. Jacobit.). By birth 
‘and education he was a heathen. He devoted 
himself to legal studies, and practised as an advo- 
eate at Berytus. In the memorial presented to 
“Mennas by the monks of Jerusalem and Syria, 
“he is accused of having practised magical arts. 
To escape the odium he had thus incurred, he is 
“charged by the same suspicious authority with 
“having feigned conversion to Christianity, being 
‘baptized in the martyry of Leontius at Tripolis 
(vagr. J. c.; Labbe, v. 40, 120). 

He had scarcely been admitted into the ortho- 
dox communion when he openly united himself 
“to the Acephali, repudiating not only his own bap- 
“tism and his baptizer, but the Catholic church 
“itselfas infected with Nestorianism, and denounc- 
“ing the “holy houses of God as lodging places of 
“heresy and impiety.” (Labbe, u.s.) On embrac- 
“ing Monophysite doctrines, he assumed the mo- 
“ nastic life in a monastery apparently belonging to 
"that sect between Gaza and its portMajuma. Here 
he met, with Peter the Iberian, a zealous Euty- 

chian, who had been ordained bishop of Gaza by 


a 
| Theodosius, the fanatical Monophysite monk, 
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during the time of his usurpation of the see of 
Jerusalem, and who had subsequently been one 
of the ordaining prelates of Timothy Aelurus, 
and had been banished together with him (Evagr. 
i.c.). About this time Severus seems to have 
joined a Eutychian brotherhood near Eleutheropo- 
lis under the Archimandrite Mamas [Mamas (2)], 
by whom he was still further confirmed in 
his Monophysite opinions, (Liberat. Brev. c. xix. ; 
Labbe, v. 762; Evagr. /, ¢.) These were of the 
most extreme character. He rejected the “ He- 
noticon” of Zend, to which he applied various 
contumelious epithets, such as kevwridy, “ the 
annulling edict,” and diapericdy, “the disunit- 
ing edict” (Labbe, v. 121), and anathematized 
Peter Mongus, the Monophysite patriarch of 
Alexandria, for accepting it. We next hear o* 
Severus in an Egyptian monastery, of which one 
Nephalius was abbat [Nepuatius], who, having 
been formerly a Monophysite, had embraced the 
orthodox faith as formulated at Chalcedon. 
Severus engaged in a controversy with Nepha- 
lius, with the view of bringing him back to his 
former opinions, His arguments may have 
proved too subtle for Nephalius to refute, or 
their frank heresy may have shocked his former 
sympathizer, who with his monks expelled Se- 
verus and his partizans from their monastery. 
(Evagr. J. c. cf. iii, 22.) Severus is charged 
with having stirred up a fierce religious war 
among the excitable population of Alexandria, 
resulting in bloodshed and _ conflagrations. 
(Labbe, v. 121.) To escape the punishment of 
his turbulence, Severus fled to Constantinople, 
supported by a band of 200 Monophysite monks, 
(Labbe, iv. 1419.) He appeared in the capacity 
of an “apocrisiarius,” though whom he repre- 
sented is somewhat doubtful. Liberatus’s lan- 
guage, however, indicates that he was deputed 
by Peter Mongus (Labbe, v. 762), which is 
accepted by the cautious Tillemont. (Mém. 
Ecclés. xvi. 684.) On being reproached with . 
having previously anathematized Peter, Severus 
is said to have replied that it was true he had 
anathematized a Peter; but this was not Peter 
Mongus, but Peter of Apamea. (Liberat. /. ¢.) 
Anastasius, who had succeeded the author of the 
Henoticon in 491, was a declared favourer of the 
Eutychians. By him Severus was received with 
honour. His advent, however, was an unhappy 
one for the peace of Constantinople. The streets 
of the city were the scene of a sanguinary 
tumult stirred up by rival bands of monks, 
orthodox and Monophysite, chanting in their 
respective churches the opposing forms of the 
“Trisagion,” to which sacred formula the ob- 
noxious clause added by Peter the Fuller, “ who 
wast crucified for us,” imparted a heretical colour, 
There was a wild and fierce fray, resulting in 
the humiliation of Anastasius, the temporary 
triumph of the patriarch Macedonius, and the 
depression of the Monophysite cause. (Theophan.. 
p. 132.) This took place a.p. 511. For the 
deposition of Macedonius, and subsequently of 
Flavian, patriarch of Antioch, the articles devoted 
to those two names may be consulted. [Macr- 
DONIUS; FLAVIANUS.] Severus was eagerly 
despatched by Anastasius to occupy the vacant 
throne of Antioch A.D. 511. He was ordained, 
or, in the words of his adversaries, “ received 
the shadow of ordination ” ( Labbe, v. 40), and 
enthroned on the same day in his patriarchal 
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city. (Labbe, iv. 1414; Theod. Lect. ii. 31, 
p. 563, 567; Theophan. p. 134.) The attempt 
of Timotheus to substitute Severus’s name for 
that of Flavian in the Constantinopolitan di- 
ptychs was frustrated by the people. (Theoph. 
p. 135.) If the statement of the Synodicon is to 
be credited (Labbe, iv. 1414) that Anastasius 
had made him swear that he would never 
speak or actagainst the council of Chalcedon, 
Severus speedily showed how little store he 
set by the sanctity of an oath compared with 
the triumph of his theological dogmas, since on 
the very day of his enthronement he solemnly pro- 
nounced in his church an anathema on Chalcedon, 
and accepted the “Henoticon” which he had 
previously repudiated. He also caused the name 
of Peter Mongus to be inscribed in the diptychs ; 
declared himself in communion with the Euty- 
chian prelates, Timotheus of Constantinople and 
John Niciota of Alexandria; and received into 
communion Peter of Iberia and the other lead- 
ing members of the Acephali, (Evagr. H. 2. 
iii. 33; Labbe, iv. 1414, v. 121, 762; Theod. 
Lect. 7. ¢.) Eutychianism seemed now trium- 
phant throughout the Christian world. Proud 
of his patriarchal dignity, and strong in the em- 
peror’s protection, Severus despatched his enthro- 
nistic and synodal letters to his brother prelates, 
announcing his elevation and demanding commu- 
nion. In these he anathematized Chalcedon, and 
all who maintained the two natures. These 
letters met with a very varied reception. Many 
rejected them altogether. Among these were 
the metropolitans, Julian of Bostra and Epipha- 
nius of Tyre, who presented a prolix memorial 
to the council under Mennas, A.D. 536, detailing 
his impieties and cruelties (Labbe, v. 194, 202), 
Theodorus of Antaradus, and the bishops of 
Tripolis and of Arce. (Labbe, y. 196.) Those 
of Eutychian proclivities received the letters 
gladly while they were accepted by not a few 
through fear of the consequences of refusal. 
These apprehensions were not unfounded. A 
fierce and sanguinary persecution of the ad- 
herents of the orthodox faith was set on foot 
in the patriarchate. In this Severus had Peter 
of Apamea as his zealous associate. In con- 
junction with him, Severus is charged with 
having planted in ambush a body of Jewish 
mercenaries, who fell upon a body of pilgrims 
to the mandra of St. Simeon, of whom they 
butchered 250, leaving their unburied corpses 
by the roadside, burned over their heads the 
monasteries in which the fugitives had taken 
refuge, and slaughtered their monastic inmates, 
(Evagr. iii. 83; Labbe, iv. 14625 v. 157, 194— 
202.) Not a few of the bishops and clergy of 
the patriarchate fled from their charge, among 
whom Evagrius particularizes Julian of Bostra, 
Peter of Damascus, and Severus’s former instruc- 
tor in Eutychian doctrine, the abbat Mamas. 
Others were deposed and banished. (Theophanes, 
p. 107.) The monasteries of Palestine, and Jeru- 
salem itself remained steadfast to the orthodox 
faith, for which Elias, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
suffered deposition, (Evagr. 1. c.) Two of 
Severus’s own suffragans, Cosmas of Epiphania 
and Severian of Arethusa, had the hardihood to 
draw up a sentence of deposition against their 
patriarch, which they caused to be placed in his 
hands by the archdeacon Aurelian, disguised as 
4 female, under colour of presenting a petition, 
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(Evagr. iii. 34.) Anastasius commanded the depo- 
sition of the two remonstrants and of the others 
who refused communion with Severus; but, on 
learning that this edict could not be carried out 
without risk of riot and bloodshed, he allowed them 
to remain undisturbed. (Evagr. 7. ¢c.) John, 
appointed patriarch of Jétusalem in room of 
Elias, who, as the price of his elevation, had 
promised communion with Severus and acceptance 
of the Monophysite doctrines, when once firmly 
established turned round under the influence of 
St. Sabbas, and undeterred by the threats of 
fine and imprisonment, refused to communicate 
with him (Theophan. p. 136), But notwith- 
standing these defections, Monophysitism was 
everywhere in the ascendant in the East, and 
Severus was deservedly regarded as its chief 
champion and “a horn of salvation to the ortho- 
dox.” (Severus of Ashmunain apud Neale, Patr. 
Alex. ii. 27.) Synodal letters were interchanged 
between John Niciota and Severus; the earliest 
examples of that intercommunication between 
the Jacobite sees of Alexandria and Antioch, 
which has been kept up to the present day. 
(Neale, 7..c.) The triumph of Severus was how- 
ever short, His sanguinary tyranny over the 
patriarchate of Antioch did not suryive his 
imperial patron. Anastasius was succeeded in 
518 by the rude Dacian peasant-soldier Justin, 
who at once declared for the orthodox faith. The 
Monophysite prelates were everywhere deposed 
to make room for orthodox successors. Severus 
was one of the first to fall. His deposition was 
hastened, it is said, by the urgency of the ortho- 
dox but dangerously powerful Scythian officer, 
Vitalian, who had been the object of attack in 
some of Severus’s harangues. Irenaeus, the 
count of the East, was commissioned to arrest 
him and have his tongue cut out as a punish- 
ment for his blasphemies. Severus, however, 
managed to evade this edict, and after haying 
been detained in Antioch for a while under the 
strictest surveillance he effected his escape, and 
in September 518, embarking at Seleuceia, the 
port of Antioch, by night, set sail for Alexan- 
dria, whither Julian of Halicarnassus had preceded 
him. (Liberat. Brev. 7. c.; Theophan. 141; 
Evagr. H, E. iv. 4.) Paul was ordained in ‘his 
room. His adherents seceded from the church, 
and Severus and his doctrines were anathema- 
tized in various councils. At Alexandria the 
reception of Severus by his fellow religionists 
was enthusiastic. He was gladly welcomed by 
the patriarch Timotheus, and generally hailed 
as the champion of the orthodox faith against the 
corruptions of Nestorianism. His learning and 
argumentative power established his authority as 
“os omnium doctorum,” and the day of his 
entrance into Egypt was long celebrated as a 
Jacobite festival. (Neale, w.s. p.30.) Alexandria 
speedily became thecommon home of Menophysites 
of every shade of opinion, who formed too power- 
ful a body for the emperor to molest. The 
refugees were no sooner delivered from the 
apprehension of open persecution than fierce 
controversies arose among themselves on various 
subtle questions connected with Christ’s nature 
and His human body. A vehement dispute arose 
between Severus and his fellow-exile, Julian of 
Halicarnassus, as to the corruptibility of our 
Lord’s human body before His resurrection. The 
latter held that Christ's body was not only not 
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bject to corruption, but that it was also free 
om the transient character of ordinary human 
odies, and elevated above the wear and tear 
d consequent necessity for reparation by food 
md sleep incident to them. Julius and his 
‘ollowers were therefore styled ‘ Aphtharto- 
docetae ” and “ Phantasiastae,” as it was asserted 
that they made Christ’s body a mere appear- 
ance, not a reality. Severus, and his adherents, 
who maintained the opposite view, received 
from their opponents the opprobrious epithets of 
“ Phthartolatrae” or “Corrupticolae,” and “ Ktis- 
tolatrae.” The controversy was a warm and pro- 
tracted one, and no settlement was arrived at. The 
Jacobites, however, claim the victory for Severus, 
whom they commemorate with special honour for 
having “ confounded the phantasiastic dreams of 
Julian.” (Renaudot, p. 129.) After spending 
some years in Egypt in perpetual literary and 
polemical activity, Severus found himself unex- 
‘pectedly summoned to Constantinople by Jus- 
‘tin’s successor, Justinian. Though himself an 
orthodox Christian, his empress Theodora warmly 
favoured the Eutychian party. The emperor 
‘himself had become utterly weary of the turmoil 
and confusion caused by the long continued theo- 
logical discussions. Severus, he was told, was 
the master of the Monophysite party. If unity 
‘was to be regained it could only be by his 
‘influence. Letters passed between the emperor 
and empress, which Nicephorus speaks of as 
xtant in his time (Nic. Callist. A. £. lib, 
‘xvii. c. 8). At, this period, a.p, 535, Anthi- 
mus had been recently appointed to the see of 
Constantinople by Theodora’s influence. He was a 
“toncealed Eutychian, who on his accession at once 
‘threw off the orthodox mask, and joined heartily 
with Severus and his associates, Peter of Apamea 
_and Zoaras, in their endeavours to annul the Chal- 
“cedonian decrees and cause Monophysitism to be 
“recognised as the orthodox faith. According to 
the memorial of the eastern monks, presented at 
the council under Mennas, this’ introduction of 
zealous and turbulent Monophysites threw the 
city into great religious disorder. The new- 
comers were active in propagating their tenets, 
“establishing private conventicles of their co-reli- 
“gionists, baptizing privately and even in public, 
and leading large numbers to embrace their 
pernicious heresy. (Labbe, v, 124.) The further 
“progress of this audacious attempt to establish 
Monophysitism in the imperial city is fully 
‘narrated in other articles, and need not be re- 
“peated here. (Jusrinranus I. D, C. B. iii. 545 8, 
5946.4; AnTHImus, AGaPetus.) The result was 
that, at the instance of pope Agapetus, who 
‘happened to visit Constantinople on_ political 
_ business at this time, the Monophysites Anthimus 
‘and Timotheus were deposed, and Severus was 
‘again subjected to an anathema. The orthodox 
Mennas succeeded to Anthimus’s vacated seat. 
(liberat. Breviar. c, xxi.; Labbe, v. 774.) The 
new patriarch summoned a local synod, cuvddos 
evinuaoa, in the months of May and June 
A.D. 536, to deal with the Monophysite ques- 
tion, and to consider the charges brought 
against Severus and his associates. The “ Acta” 
of this council include a number of memorials 
presented by oriental prelates clergy and monks 
directed against the Monophysite leaders, in which 
Severus is accused of acts of the utmost im- 
Piety, blasphemy, violence and cruelty. (Labbe, 
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v. 101-251.) Their condemnation was a foregone 
conclusion. Severus and his two companions 
were all pronounced to have wilfully chosen the 
“sin unto death,” and therefore the previous 
sentences against them were confirmed, and 
they were cast out “as wolves” from the 
true fold, and anathematized. (Labbe, v. 
253-255.) The sentence was ratified by Jus- 
tinian (ib. 265). [Mennas.] The writings of 
Severus were proscribed, and any one possessing 
them who failed to commit them to the flames 
was sentenced to lose his right hand. (Eyagr. 
H, E. iv. 11; Novell. Justinian. no, 42; Matt. 
Blastar. p. 59.) Severus on this returned to 
Egypt, which he seems never again to have left. 
The date and place of his death are uncertain. 
It is fixed variously in A.D. 538, 539, and 542. 
Bar-Hebraeus (ed. Abbeloos. i. 212) says that 
he died at Alexandria in February, A.D. 543, Ac- 
cording to John of Ephesus, he died in the Egyp- 
tian desert, to which he had retired on his return 
to Egypt. (ed. Payne Smith, i. 78.) Assemani 
states that he had adopted a monastic disguise, 
and places his death Feb, 28, a.p, 539. (Dissert. 
de Monophys.) 

Severus was a very copious writer, The cata- 
logue of his writings occupies no fewer than 
eleven folio pages in Assemani’s great work on the 
Monophysites, pp. 191-201, but of all his works 
we possess little more than fragments, An 
account of them, so far as they can be identified, 
is given by Cave (Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. 499 ff.) 
and Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. lib. v. c. 36, vol. x. 
p- 614 ff., ed. Harless). A very large number 
exist only in Syriac, for which may be con- 
sulted the catalogue of the Syriac MSS. by 
Professor Wright in the British Museum. The 
Greek works mentioned by Cave and Fabricius 
may be-thus classified. (1.) Works on the Holy 
Scriptures. Commentaries on Job, Matthew, 
Luke, and John, are erroneously ascribed to Se- 
verus on the ground of very frequent quotations 
in the Catenae. These however are probably 
passages from his sermons or other works, 
A commentary on the Psalms is mentioned by 
Bar-Hebraeus or Abu] Pharagius (Cave, w. s. p- 
501), and a work on St. Luke is quoted in one 
of the Coislin MS. (Montf. Bibl. Coislin, p. 54). 
Caye also mentions “Answers to questions on 
Holy Scripture” proposed by the chamber- 
lain Eupraxius, which however is doubtless only 
one of his innumerable letters (cf. Wright’s 
Catal. p. 944, col. 2, No. xii.) One of these is 
probably cited by Anastasius Sinaita (Quaest. 
152, p. 612), viz. “How the three days sepul- 
ture and the resurrection of Christ are to 
be understood?” The fragment of an attempt 
to harmonize the accounts of the Resurrection 
given by the Evangelists published by Mont- 
faucon from one of the Coislin MSS. and ascribed 
to Severus (Bibl. Coislin, pp. 68-75) had pre- 
viously appeared. among the printed works of 
Gregory Nyssen (ed. Paris, 1615, 1638), but it 
has been more correctly assigned by Combefis 
(Auctar. Nov. 1648) to Hesychius of Jerusalem. 
(IL.) Sermons and Homilies. As many as 160 
of these are enumerated in the various Catenae. 
Montfaucon gives a list of the quotations given 
in the Catenae.(u. s. p. 53, 61). Some of these 
sermons are described as Adyor émOpdviot, or 
émOpoviacrixol, Homiliae Cathedrales, so called, 
because they were delivered; from the patri- 
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archal throne. They were delivered in the 
Church of St. Ignatius by Severus, who “took 
occasion from time to time to turn aside from 
his main text, and commemorate as a man of 
like spirit, the apostolic martyr whose reliques 
reposed in the building” (Lightfoot, S. Ignatius 
i. 48), The wide popularity of these epithro- 
niastic orations is shewn by the fact that two 
Syriac versions of them, to the number of 125, 
are extant, the earlier by Paul of Callinicus (?), 
the later by Jacob of Edessa, a.D. 701 (Wright's 
Catalogue of Syr. MSS. pp. 534, 546). This 
later version (SS. Addit. Brit. Mus. 12,159, 
is divided into three books, containing respec- 
tively Hom. 1-50, 57-89, 90-125 (Lightfoot, 
u. s. i. pp. 25, 48, 180, ii. 419). A fragment 
from one of these is given by Joannes Damas- 
cenus (ed. Le Quien, vol. i. p. 504). Another 
fragment of a homily on St. Euphemia, in which 
the writer anathematizes Chalcedon, the Tome 
of Leo, and all who deny the two natures and the 
two operations, is given in the Acts of the Lateran 
Council, A.D. 649 (Labbe, vi. 316), Fragments 
of sermons on Isaiah are mentioned by Cave 
(i. c.), “ap. Cl. Galeum.” Of these, Cave re- 
marks, “ Dictio ejus splendida; modus interpre- 
tandi anagogicus.” A large number of Severus’s 
sermons exist in other Syriac MSS. besides those 
already specified. (lII.) Polemical. As might 
be expected, it was in polemics that Severus 
manifested his chief activity. Among the pole- 
mical works cited or named, are: (1) S:Aadq- 
Ons directed against John of Caesarea. In this 
Severus is said by Anastasius (Hodequs, c. 6) to 
have undertaken to destroy the alleged authority 
of the fathers in favour of the doctrine of the 
two natures, by repudiating as forgeries all such 
passages as he could not explain away, and only 
accepting those which he was able to interpret in 
favour of his own views. This work is stated to 
have been held in the highest esteem by the 
Monophysites, who placed it even above the 
Gospel of St. John, refusing to accept any state- 
ment of the fathers unless confirmed by Severus. 
Severus was also the author of an Apologia or 
“Defence” of the @iAadnons (Wright, Cat. 
1323, col. 1). (2.) A Treatise addressed to Ne- 
phalius and Simplicius in defence of the Mono- 
physite doctrines. This is also quoted by Ana- 
stasius Sinaita, and in Syriac MSS. (Wright, w. s. 
1323, col. 1). (8.) Against Joannes Gramma- 
ticus of Caesarea, in three books, written at 
Alexandria after his deposition, in reply to a 
book published by this John in defence of the 
council of Chalcedon, and directed against Timo- 
theus. This is mentioned by Anastasius (J. c.), 
and is cited in the Acts of the Lateran Council 
(Labbe, vi. 808). There is also a Syriac trans- 
lation (Wright, wu. s. 1323, col. 1). (4) 
Against the Codicils of Alexander, in several 
books. (5.) Against the “ Testamentum” of 
Lampetius, a presbyter of the Euchites; written 
while still a presbyter to refute the errors of 
that sect (Phot. cod. 52). (6.) A treatise on 
é&yios 6 Beds. (7.) “Yraroh eis robs pdprupas. 
(8.) Against Julian of Halicarnassus, from which 
there is a short citation in Photius (cod. 
225). For Syriac translations of these see 
Wright, wu. s, 554, 555, 1323, (9.) Against 
Felicissimus, in four books at least. (10.) A 
dialogue against Anastasius. (1V.) Epistolary. 
Cave remarks, “epistolae Severi pene infinitae ; 
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synodicae, enthronisticae, familiares.”  Mont- 
faucon (u. s. pp. 55-58) furnishes a long list of 
letters quoted or referred to in the Coislinian’ 
MSS. Fabricius also (u. s. pp. 346-348) gives the 
names of between fifty and sixty different persons 
to whom it is known Severus wrote. Quotations 
from letters to Eleusius, Oeoumenius, and Sergius 
Grammaticus are found in the Acts of the Lateran — 
Council (Labbe, vi. 316), and of those to Paulus 
Haereticus, Anthimus and Theodosius in the 
Acts of the Third Council of Constantinople, 
(ib. 834, 835). Large collections of transla- 
tions of the letters of Severus into Syriac exist 
among the Nitrian MSS. in the British Museum 
(see Wright’s Catalogue, pp. 558-569). One 
volume (JZSS, Add. 17,200) contains the cor- 
respondence of Severus and Julian of Halicar- 
nassus on the Corruptibility of the Body of 
Christ, translated by Paul of Callinicus (Wright’s 
Cat. p. 554); another that of Severus and Ser- 
gius Grammaticus on the two natures (Wright, 
u. &. 557). Cave attributes to Severus a treatise 
on the Ritual of Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper 
as observed in the Syrian churches, translated 
into Latin from the Syriac by Guido Fabricius 
Boderianus (Antwerp, 1572), and erroneously 
assigned by him, contrary to the evidence of 
the Codex itself (Fabr. wu. s. 348, 9), to Severus 
patriarch of Alexandria: “qui nullus unquam 
fuit ” (Renaudot, Liturg. ii. 330). The active 
genius of this remarkable man displayed itself also 
in sacred poetry. Among the Syriac MSS. ofthe — 
British Museum (JSS. Add. 17,134, 18,816) isa _ 
collection of his Hymns, two hundred and ninety- 
five in number, translated from the original 
Greek, among them being one (fol. 48a) in honour 
of his great predecessor on the patriarchal throne, 
Ignatius (Lightfoot, u. s. i. 91, 185). “As the 
teaching of Ignatius seemed to favour Mono- 
physite doctrine, he is frequently quoted by 
Severus ” (ib. 169). The translator, according 
to Assemani (B. 0. ii. 47), was Paul of Callinicus, 
who translated the Homilies and several other 
works of Severus at Edessa; but Wright has 
shewn (Catal. 330, 336) that the translator of 
the hymns was not this Paul but his con- 
temporary, Paul bishop of Edessa, while residing 
in Cyprus. 

One of the Jacobite Liturgies bears, the name 
of Severus, exchanged in some codices for that of 
Timotheus of Alexandria. The invocation of the 
Holy Spirit on the elements, Renaudot remarks 
is continuous with the words of institution, ‘‘ uno 
tenore dicitur,” which he says is no doubtful 
mark of antiquity (Renaudot, Liturg. p. 330). 

The great object of Severus was to unite the 
Monophysites into one compact body, with a 
definitely formulated Creed. In this he may 
be pronounced to have been successful. For 
notwithstanding the numerous sects and parties 
into which the Monophysites were divided and 
subdivided, he was, in Dorner’s words, “ strictly 
speaking, the scientific leader of the most com- 
pact portion of the party,” and was regarded as 
such both by the Monophysites themselves and 
their opponents. He was the chief object of 
attack in the long waged and fierce contest with 
the orthodox party, by whom he is always 
designated as the author and ringleader of the 
detestable heresy they were seeking to crush. 
Severus’s opinions, however, were far from being 


consistent, and no little difficulty appears to have 
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__ been experienced by his opponents in arriving at 


a clear and definite view of them. That he con- 
tradicted himself is constantly asserted by them. 
“This was to some extent forced upon him by the 
conciliatory position he aimed at occupying. 
With the view of embracing as many as he 
could of varying theological colour, he followed 
_ the traditional formulas of the Church as closely 
as possible, while he affixed his own sense 
“upon them (Dorner, Pers. of Christ, div. ii. vol. i. 
'p. 136, Clark’s translation). His conception of 
the Incarnation was, that all the human qualities 
remained in Christ unchanged in their nature 
“or essence, but that they were amalgamated with 
the totality of the hypostasis; that they had no 
longer a separate existence, and having no longer 
_ any kind of centre or focus of their own no 
longer constituted a distinct monad. “On the 
_ contrary, the foci had become one. The monads 
“were conjoined; the substratum in which the 
qualities of both natures inhered no longer had an 
independent subsistence (uovddes idtoctatarot), 
but formed a synthesis, and all the idiomata or 
attributes subsisted in this composite hypostasis.” 
“Through the humanification of God (av5pw- 
Gévros eo), there arose a theandric nature 
(dors Geavdpih) and hypostasis, which put forth 
a new and theandric activity (Qeavdpich evépyera) 
_ (Dorner, uv. s, p. 138), With regard to the weak- 
nesses and sufferings incident to Christ, he 
asserted that the divine Logos appropriated 
_ the qualities and sufferings of human nature, 
_ according as His work demanded it of Him, and 
of His own free will either left the body subject 
to its physical laws and assumed human suffer- 
ings, or on the other hand displayed His divine 
‘energy and allowed His human body to share in 
it. With respect to the question of the will of 
Christ, Severus held “ that the divine and human 
wills were one, not merely in virtue of the 
_ identity of their aim, but also in virtue of the 
identity of the willing principle.” He was in- 
disposed to admit the existence of any difference 
relatively to the soul between the human and the 
divine in the matter either of wisdom or know- 
ledge. The words “not as I will, but as Thou 
_ wilt,” indicating a struggle between the two wills 
of Christ, Severus explained away as being 
merely a word of instruction for us. ‘The 
Logos could neither have feared death nor have 
“appropriated to itself the natural human unwill- 
 ingness to die, but freely permitted the flesh to 
undergo the sufferings of which it was physically 
susceptible; so that here also no act can be said to 
__ be either solely human or solely divine, but'all are 
“alike divine and human” (Dorner, w. s. p. 140). 
_ For a more complete statement of Severus’s 
opinions, the great work of Dorner may be con- 
sulted, and the article “ Monophysiteny? in 
,Herzog’s Encyclopaedia. 
__ (Bvagrius, . Z. iii. 33, iv. 4,10; Theodorus 
 Lector, ii. 31; Theophanes, Chronogr. pp. 132, 
134, 135, 137, 141, 146; Bar-Hebraeus, ed. 
Abbeloos, i. 188, 190, 194, 212 ; John of Ephesus, 
ed. Payne Smith, pp. 78, 82; Liberatus, Brevi- 
arum, c. 19; Labbe, Concilia, iv. 1461; v. 105a. 
263; Joann. Malal. lib. xvii., ii, 182, 133; 
Assemfni, Bibl. Orient. i.; 494, 5703 ff. ii; 
54 ff.; Idem, dissert, de Monophys.; Ceillier, 
Auteurs Eccl. xvi, 192 ff. ; Tillemont, Mem. Eccl. 
xvi. 682-720; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 730; 
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 Vave, Hist. Lit. i. 499; Fabricius, Bibl. Grace, 
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(ed. Harless) viii. 679, 684, 695; x. 249, 569 
614 (a list of Severus’s works); Montfaucon, 
Bibl. Coislin. pp. 53, 68-75, passim ; Ang. Mai, 
Script. Vet. Nov. Collect. vii. 136 ff. ; 277-281 ; 
283 ff. ; 285-290; ix. 725 ff.; x. 408; Galland, 
Bibl. Pat. xii. 708-715; 719-750; Walch. 
Ketzerhist. viii. 520 ff.; Dorner, Person of Christ, 
div. ii. vol. i. pp. 133-141; Wright, Catalogue 
of Syriac MSS. in the British Museum, pp. 1322- 
1324.) ‘ [E. V.] 


SEVERUS (28), a rhetorician of Constanti- 
nople, in cent. vi., to whom Ferrandus, deacon of 
Carthage, and disciple of Fulgentius, addressed a 
letter against the Sabellian, Arian, Nestorian and 
Eutychian heresies. [FULGENTIUS, (3) Ferran- 
Dus.] Ceillier, xi, 91, (G..T. S.] 


SEVERUS (29), bishop of Avranches. The 
time when he flourished is uncertain, but pro- 
bably in the 6th century. (An anonymous Life 
and accounts of three translations are given in 
Boll. AA. SS. 1 Feb. vii. 187 sq.3 Gall, Christ. 
xi. 468.) [J. G.J 


SEVERUS (30), priest, mentioned by 
Gregory of Tours (De Gilor. Conf. ¢. 50). as 
haying built churches in two towns, twenty 
miles distant, and taken service in both every 
Sunday (Ceillier, Aut, Sacr. x. 376). (J. G.] 


SEVERUS (81), patriarch of Aquileia, suc- 
ceeded Elias about A.D. 586. Like his prede- 
cessors, he was a strenuous champion of the 
Three Chapters. Soon after his consecration 
the exarch Smaragdus seized him in his basilica 
at Grado, where the bishops of Aquileia had 
taken refuge [PAULINUS (14)], and carried him off 
to Ravenna with three other bishops—Severus 
of Trieste, John of Parenzo, and Vindemius 
of Ceneda. There he was imprisoned a whole 
year, and subjected to personal ill-treatment till 
he consented with his three above-mentioned 
suffragans, and two others, to communicate with 
John, the archbishop of Ravenna. He was then 
allowed to return to Grado, but the” people 
refused to communicaté with him till he had 
acknowledged his fault in communicating with 
those who condemned the Three Chapters, and 
had been received by a synod of ten bishops at 
Marano, in or about A.D. 589. (Paulus Diac. 
Hist. Lang. iii. 26.) b 

Gregory the Great, at the end of A.D. 590 or 
beginning of A.D, 591, wrote to Severus express- 
ing his regret at his relapse into schism, and 
summoning him by the emperor’s orders to 
Rome, with his followers, in order that a synod 
might be held to decide the question at issue 
(Zpo. i. ind. ix. 17 in Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxvii. 
461). Thereupon three separate appeals were 
presented to the emperor Maurice—the first by 
Severus alone; the second by him jointly with 
the bishops of Istria and the insular part of the 
province, which were still held by the Romans; 
the third by the bishops of the continental part 
which was in the hands of the Lombards. Only 
the third letter is extant. In it the bishops 
urge the injustice of the pope, from whose com- 
munion they had separated, being judge in his 
own cause. They profess their willingness, when 
peace is restored, to attend and accept the de- 
cisions of a free council at Constantinople, and 
point out that the clergy and people of the suf- 
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ef Aquileia are se zealous for the Three | 
Chapters that, if the patriarch is compelled to . 
submit by force, when future vacancies occur 
among his s, the new bishops will be | 
compelled to seek conseeration from the. bishops | 
ef Gaul, and the province of Aquileia will thus 
be broken up. (Mansi, x. 463.) Maurice accord- 
ingly wrote to the pope directing him to leave 
Severus and his suffragans alone for the present. 
Gregory submitted; but his Ietier, a year later, 
te the archbishop of Ravenna rebuking him for 
suggesting that alms should be sent to Grado, 
which had been burnt, shows how deeply he was 
annoyed (Zipp. ii. ind. x. 46,in Patr. Lat. Ixxvii. 
585). Severus maintained his position all through 
Gregory's life, though Firminus of Trieste and 
ethers returned to communion with Rome. 
[Frewexus ($)]. Severus died in ap. 606 
or 607 (Paulus Diac. iv. 33), after an epi- 
seopate of twenty-one years anda month. He 
bequeathed ali his property to his cathedral at 
Grade. (Chr. Pair. Grad. in Script. Rer. Lang. 
394.) (F. Dj 


SEVERUS (82), bishop of Ficulum (Cervia) 
between Ariminum and Ravenna, was appointed 
by Gregory the Great visitor of the former 
church im 4.D. 591, and of the latter im a.p. 595, 
sede vacante (App. i. 57 ; vy. 25, 26). [F. Dj 


SEVERUS (83), priest ofa church in the 
valley ef Interocrina, near Tadertum, ‘accord- 
mg to Gregory the Great (Dial. i 12), was sum- 
moned, while pruning his vimeyard, io the death- 
bed of one of his fiock. Delaying a litile to 
finish his work he found the man dead on his 
arrival. Being greatly grieved thereat, he was 
weeping and bitterly reproaching himself when 
the dead man came to life azain, his restoration 
being granted to the tearsofSevrerms. Heis com- 
memorated en Febraary 15 (AA. SS Feb. ii. 
326). [F. D.J 


SEVERUS (84. scholasiiens, or councillor 
te the exarch Romanus, addressed by Gregory 
the Great aD. 595 (2pp. v. 36). [F. DJ 


SEVERUS of Ancona. {Sze=nus (6).] 


SEVERUS (85), bishop of Malaga, towards 
the end of the 6th century, was the friend of 
Lacrntanus of Carthazena, and joint. author 
with him of the letter to Epiphanius. He also 
wrote a treatise against the VISCENTIUS 
of Saragossa, and another, de Virginiiate, entitled 
Annulus, and dedicated to his sister, neither of 
whieh is extant. In his time Malaga was in 
the hands of the emperor, and his name, there 
fore, does not appear among the attendants at 
any of the councils then held in Gothic Spain. 
He died im the reign of the emperor Maurice, ie. 
before ap. 602. 3 de Vir. I. 43; 
Esp. Sag. xii. 303.) [FD] 
_ SEVERBUS (36), vir maenificus, commended 
in A.D. 600, by Gregory the Great to Leo, bi 


of Catana (Zpp. xi 9). {F. Dj | 


Barhebr. Chron. i 275- Le Quien, 0. C. ii. 1503.) 
BG] | 


ee 
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SEVERUS (88), bishop. of Barcelona, was |) 
represented by a priest at the fourth council | 
of Toledo, aD. 633 (Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de |) 
Can. de la Igl. Esp. ii. 317), and died soon after- } 
wards, as his successor attended the fifth | 
council in A.D. 636. (Esp. Sag. xxix. 51, 130, | 
vil 317 ; Gams, Kircheng.gon Spanien, i. 305.) jf 
[F. DJ 


SEVERUS (89), surnamed Bar-Maske, 9thJa- | 
cobite patriarch of Antioch, and contemporary 
there with Macarius the Monothelite, who had 
usurped the episcopate of the orthodox, was 
consecrated by John, Jacobite bishop of Tarsus, 
A.D. 668, and died a.p. 680. He had a lengthened 
contention with the Mesopotamian bishops who 
opposed his attempt to arrogate to Antioch all 
the ordinations or consecrations in the patri- 
archate, as the custom was in the patriarchate 
of Alexandria. The dispute lasted for four years, 
both sides appealing to authorities and to coun- 
cils, and resorting to excommunications. At 
his death peace was restored by John, the 
maphrian of the East. (Greg. Barhebr. Chron. 
i, 281 sq. ; Le Quien, 0. C. ii. 1363.) [J. G.] 


SEVERUS (40), 4th Jacobite bishop of Samo- 
sata, was opposed to the patriarch Cyriacus, but 
the latter in visiting Samosata to enforce his 
canons of reformation, a.D. 797, broke into the 
church and excommunicated the bishop. Severus 
afterwards submitted and was restored. (Greg. 
Barhebr. Chron. i. 334; Le Quien, O. C. ii. 
1463.) : [J. G.] © 


SEWARD, king. [Sarwarp.] 


SEXBURGA (4), queen of the West 
Saxons. This. famous lady was the wife of 
Coinwalch, king of the West Saxons, and pro- 
bably the second wife, married after he had 
repudiated the sister of Penda (Bede, H. £. iii. 
7). On the death of Coinwalch, which the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle places in 672, the West 
Saxon dominion was, according to Bede, divided 
among the “snubreguli” of the nation, a state 
of anarchy resulting, which lasted for ten years 
(4. £. iv. 12). The Chronicle names as rulers 
between 672 and 685, when Caedwalla got pos- 
session of the whole kingdom, first queen Sex- 
burga, who reigned for a year (If. H. B. p. 318), 
then Escwine in 674, and Kentwine 676 (#5. 320). 
Florence of Worcester, however, cites the dicta 
regis Alfredi for the interposition of a. ki 
Cenfus, the father of Ronis tla 
latter and Sexburga (MZ. H. B. 641), remarking, 
however, that he was omitted by the Chronicle. 
Ethelwerd (if. H. B.) omits Cenfus, and gives 
one year to Sexburga and two to Escwine (ef. " 
Flor. Wig. ¥. H. B. 533; H. Hunt. #. 717, 
718). William of Malmesbury (G. B. i. § 32), 
who had special regard for Coinwalch, owing to 
the fact that the monasteries of Glastonbury and 
Malmesbury dated from his reign, describes 
Sexburga in glowing language, for which it is 
doubtful whether he can have had any authority ; 
saying that Coinwalch left the government to 
her, that she undertook the task with spirit, 
levied armies, controlled her subjects, kept her 
enemies in awe, and behaved quite as well asa 
king could have done; her tenure of power was 
short, for she died after a year’s reign. Matthew 
Paris, improving on this story, says that she was 


‘SEXBURGA 


There is no need to suppose that in 
the 7th century government by a queen would 
have been impossible in either England or 


(S.] 


y (Bede, H. £. iii. 8, iv. 19), was the eldest 
ughter of Anna, king of the East Angles, and 
ife of Earconbert, king of Kent. She was thus 
ter of Ethelburga, and half-sister of Saethryd, 
besses of Brie, and sister of S. Etheldreda, 
bess of Ely, and Wihtburga, a nun of the 
me monastery (Flor. Wig. Ji. H. B. 636, Liber 
iensis, i, c, 2, ed. Stewart, p. 15), By Earcon- 
t, who reigned from 640 to 664, and to whom, 
cording to the Ely tradition, she was married 
the beginning of his reign (AA. SS. Boll. 
. i, 348), Sexburga was mother of Egbert 
d Hlothere, afterwards kings of Kent, and of 
reongota and Eormenhilda, the wife of Wulf- 
here (Elmham, ed. Hardwick, p. 176; Liber 
Uiliensis, p. 51; Flor. Wig. UM. H. B. 636). 

ter the death of Earconbert Sexburga founded 
the monastery of Minster, in the Isle of Sheppey, 
or nuns, probably intending it as her own resting 
lace. Florence says that she founded it for her 
husband, who was, however, buried at St. Augus- 
e’s (Thorn, c. 1769). ' She is said to have 

ved the veil from archbishop Theodore (Hist. 
Eliens. lib. i. c. 36). After’ some time spent at 
Sheppey, Sexburga removed to Ely, where her 
ister Etheldreda presided as abbess; and where 
er grand-daughter Werburga also took refuge 
the death of her father Wulfhere in 675 
Eliens. i. c. 18), As Eormenhilda succeeded 
burga at Minster, her removal to Ely must 
lave taken place soon after Wulfhere’s death. 
he Liber Eliensis contains the farewell speech 
made to the nuns when Sexburga left Minster, 
ind an account of her reception at Ely. On the 
leath of Etheldreda Sexburga succeeded her as 
bbess. This was, according to the accepted 
e, in 679 (Flor. Wig. ad ann. Lib. Eliens. 

58). Sixteen years after the death of Ethel- 
dreda Sexburga ‘was still alive, and presided at 
he translation of her sister, which is thus 
ferred to the year 695 (Bede, H. E. iv. 19). 
though in Bede’s Martyrology eleven years 
ire said to have elapsed, the nimber sixteen is 
jiven in both the Ecclesiastical History and the 
Jhronicon. The historian tells us that she sent 
© Grantacaestir for a stone for the sarcophagus 
equired, and that her messengers found a 
ble coffin with its covering ready to receive 
he body of St. Etheldreda, which was found 
rrupt. Sexburga must have been advanced 
/years, and probably did not live long after the 
‘anslation. The date of her death is unknown. 
é Bollandists adopt Alford’s conclusion, that it 
bcurred about 699; the day of her anniversary 
‘as July 6. She was buried at Ely, where her 
tughter Eormenhild succeeded her as abbess, 
laking over Sheppey to her own daughter 
ferburga, who in turn succeeded her at Ely 


SEXBURGA (2), queen of Kent and abbess of 


surrection. 
part of his history which treats of the begin- 
ning of the 3rd century (v. 27). owns that he 
has no certain knowledge of the time when this 
writer lived. 
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also. The life of Sexburga seems to have been 
written in the vernacular as well as in Latin, at 
the time of the revival of early hagiography in 
the eleventh century; and a fragment of the 
Anglo-Saxon Life is in the Lambeth MS. 427. 
The Latin biography (A/S. Cotton, Caligula, A. 8) 
contains, according to Sir Thomas Hardy, little 
or nothing of importance that is not taken from 
Bede and from the English fragment. The life 
given in the Acta Sanctorum is by Capgrave, 
and contains nothing of value. 

(See AA. SS. Boll. Jul. ii, 346-350; Hardy, 
Catal. Mat. i. 360-262.) (S.J 


SEXRAED (Sexrep), king of the East 
Saxons. Sexraed, with his brother Saeward 
and a third brother, to whom Bromton, the 
15th century compiler, gives the name of 
Sigebert (ap. Twysden, c. 743), succeeded their 
father Sebert in the kingdom of Essex about 
the year 616. They were still heathen, and 
very ignorant, even of the external signs of 


Christian worship. They applied to Mellitus, 


who was still bishop of London, for the 
white bread which they had seen him give 
to their father in the Eucharist. Mellitus 
told them that if they would be baptized 


as their father had been they might be 
partakers of the bread. 
having no need of washing, but wanting refresh- 
ment. 
him to leave their kingdom. Mellitus, accom- 
panied by Justus, who was suffering from a like 
relapse of the Kentish men consequent on 
Ethelbert’s. death, fled to Gaul; the kings 
remained heathen, and the East Saxons relapsed 
orremained unconverted. The young kings all 
perished shortly after, inan invasion of the West 
Saxon territory. 
Hi. B. 716) dates this event in 626, and makes 
Kynegils and Cwichelm the West Saxon rulers 
at the time. 
Saxon king, is said to have been the son of 
Saeward. (Bede, H. FZ. ii. 5.) 


They refused, as 
Offended at his refusal, they ordered 


Henry of Huntingdon (1. 


Sigebert the Little, the next East 


[s 
SEXTILIANUS, an African bishop, who, as 


deputy for Primosus of Carthage, in the fifth 
general council, Collat. 5, produced the autho- 
rity of St. Augustine’s letters for the practice of 
anathematizing the dead (Mansi, t. ix. p. 260— 
263). 


[G. T. S.J 


SEXTUS, author of a treatise on the Re- 
Eusebius who mentions it in that 


[G. S.J 


SIACRIUS (Syacrius), seventh bishop 


of Nice, said to have been nephew of Charle- 
magne. When that monarch subdued the 
Cimellienses and Nicienses (but the expedition 
is doubtful), he gave them Siacrius as teacher, 
who built a monastery and instructed the people, 
not without miracles. 
pope Adrian I. (4.D. 777) he became bishop of 
Nice, but the time of his decease is unknown 
(Boll. AA. SS. y. 257 sq.; (Hist. Litt. de 
la France, vi. 463; Gall. Christ. ii, 1274), 


In the fifth year of 


. @] 
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SIBYLLINE ORACLES, THE (Xpnopol 


SiBvaAdaxol). Before examining the collection 


of writings now bearing this title, it will be | 


necessary to inquire into the origin and history 
of the name Sibyl] in classical times. 

1, The true derivation of the word S{fvAAa 
is probably that given by Lactantius (Div. Jnstit. 
i. 6), on the authority of Varro; namely, from 
ods = Oeds, and BvdAf = Bovdn. “ Omnes 
feminae vates,” he says, “ Sibyllae sunt a vete- 
ribus nuncupatae, vel ab unius Delphidis nomine, 
vel a consiliis Deorum denuntiandis ; o1ods enim 
deos, non deovs, et consilium non Bovddyy sed 
Burhv appellabant Aeolico genere sermonis. 
Itaque Sibyllam dictam esse quasi @eoBovAhy.” 
The Doric form o1ds for eds is found in Thue. 
vy. 77, and in Aristophanes; while BéAAa for 
Bovaf occurs in a Lesbian inscription in Béckh’s 
Corp. Inscript. The further change of o to v in 
Aeolic, as in ortpa, puyis, for ordua, udyts, etc., 
is a familiar one. At the same time this etymo- 
logy isnot altogether free from objections. It 
would make the first part of the word Doric, the 
second Aeolic; and proof seems wanting of the 
existence of BvYAAa as a separate word, But 
though disputed on this and other grounds, as 
by Salmasius (in a note on the above passage) 
and Perizonius (on Aelian, Var. Hist. xii. 35), 
it has more to recommend it than any of the 
derivations proposed in its stead. Maass (De 
Sibyliarum Indicibus, 1879, p. 16) endeavours to 
prove an eastern origin of the word, connecting 
it with Saba, or Sabaea; and Bang ( Voluspa und 
die Sibyllinischen Orakel, tr. by Poestion, 1880, 
p. 40) still more fancifully connects it with the 
Volva and Voluspa of the old Norse Sagas. 

2. The term SiSvAAa appears to have been 
attached to a class of prophetic women, as 
Baxides was to prophetic men. Verses from a 
Boeotian Bais are cited by Herodotus (viii. 12, 
77, 96), and two others bearing the same title 
are mentioned by Aelian (Joc. cit.). Hence 
Aristotle (Problemata, § xxx. Prob. 1) speaks of 
SiPvada kal BdieiSes as generic terms. The 
writer of the article DivrnaTio in the Dict. of 
Antigg. thinks that the Bdiudes and SiBvara 
were distinguished from the pdvreis, or seers, 
by the fact of their professing to derive their 
knowledge from sacred books, xpnowol, which 
they consulted. But the description given by 
Pausanias of the Boeotian Bdxis as uttering his 
oracular sayings when “ inspired by the Nymphs ” 
(uavevtt ée Nuupar, iv. 27), and “ possessed by 
the Nymphs ” (kardoxeroy tvdpa ex Nuupdy, x. 
12), seems rather to harmonize with Virgil’s 
description of the Cumaean Sibyl, Deiphobe 
(Aen. iii. 443) :— 


Insanam vatem adspicies, quae rupe sub ima 
Fata canit foliisque notas et carmina mandat. 


The number of such Sibyls, as is natural, is 
variously stated by various writers. Aristophanes 
(Pax, 1095, 1116) and Plato (Phaedr, xxii.) em- 
ploy the word S{8vAdAq in the singular number 
only. But until it can be shown that they do 
not use it generically, but only as a proper 
name, we cannot assent to Alexandre’s inference, 
that in Greece, or at least at Athens,down to 
the time of Alexander the Great, one Sibyl only 
was recognized. Tacitus (Ann. vi. 12) was un- 
certain whether there were one or more: “una 
seu plures fuere,” Pausanias and Ael’an, in the 
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passages above cited, specify four. Varro, a8 
quoted by Lactantius, gives a list of ten; of 
whom the most famous was Herophile, the Sibyl 
of Erythrae in Ionia. To enter into further} 
details on this part of the subject would be 
trenching on the province_of the Dict. of Mytho- 
logy; and therefore, after a short notice of the| 
Libri Sibyllini of Roman history, we will pass | 
to the collection now extant. : 

3. The story of the appearance of a Sibyl to 
king Tarquin, with the offer of certain prophetic 
books for him to purchase ; of his refusal; of her 
return with a diminished number, but still at 
the same price; of his declining the purchase a} 
second time; of her return once more with @ 
number still further diminished; of the king’s} 
becoming disturbed by her persistence, and,} 
finally, hastening to secure what still remained ) 
is one of the most familiar in Roman history.| 
But it has to be related in vague outlines, such} 
as the above; for when we strive to grasp the} 
details they elude us on all sides. Which of the} 
Tarquins was it? Dionysius of Halicarnassus) 
(Antigg. iv. 62) implies Superbus. Lactantius 
(loc. citat.), avowedly on the authority of Varro, 
says it was Priscus. In like manner, there is aj 
divergence as to the name of the Sibyl, and the: 
number of the books. The common account is,/ 
that three remained out of nine. But Pliny} 
(Hist. Nat. xiii. 13) gives it as one out of three, | 
Whichever it was, the remnant of the prophetic} 
writings was carefully preserved in a sacrarium|} 
(Aul. Gell. Noct. Attic. i. 19) in a vault beneath } 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, under the} 
charge, first of two men (duumviri), afterwards(| 
of ten, and finally of fifteen (the “lecti viri” of’ 
Virg. Aen. vi. 73). 


The existence of such al 
deposit, down to the burning of the Capitol in| 
B.C. 83, admits of no reasonable doubt. One| 
fragment of seventy lines from this collection has} 
been preserved by Phlegon, in his treatise ep) 
Oavpactwy. It is a response given in B.C. 124 
when the oracular books were consulted on the} 
birth of an hermaphrodite ; and, like all the rest, 
is in Greek hexameters. A list of the variou 
occasions on which any record of the consulta-j 
tion of them has been preserved, has been drawnj 
up by Alexandre (Zxcursus, iii. p. 198); and he} 
is able to trace upwards of sixty such, previous 
to the destruction of the capitol in B.¢, 83. H 

In this conflagration the old Sibylline books} 
appear to have perished, When the rebuilding 
of the capitol was undertaken by Sulla, he mad 
it part of his care to replace them, as far as was) 
possible, by collecting from all quarters. such 
lines or passages as might be found treasured 
up. As a freedman of Sulla’s is said to havé 
traced the name Sulla to Sibylla (Charis. Instit} 
Gramm. i. p. 110, quoted by Maass, ubi sup) 
p- 32), perhaps the great dictator had a special 
interest in the subject. At any rate, a com 
mission of three persons was charged to visit the 
principal cities of Italy, Greece, Sicily, and LibyaJ 
and collect such scattered relics as might b@ 
found, Samos and the Asiatic Erythrae would 
seem to have been the most profitable fields fox) 
their quest. As a result of their labours, about 
a thousand lines (accordiug to Fenestella, 
writer of the age of Augustus) were brought 
back to Rome; the comparative smallness of the 
number indicating perhaps that no more had 
stood the test of investigation, By the year 
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. 75 the new collection appears to have been 
red up in the same custody as before. And 
is only natural to surmise that the increased 
tention which for seven or eight years had 
hus been drawn to the Sibylline verses, may 
have quickened the interest of Lentulus and 
thers like him in predictions supposed to affect 
em, and helped to foment the disorders in 
store for the twentieth year after the burning 
of the capitol (Voss. Zractatus de Sibyllinis, p. 20). 
jis also reasonable to conjecture, as Alexandre 
oes (Hue. iii. p. 177), that this search for 
byline oracles may have stimulated the inven- 
re faculty of Egyptian Jews and others; and, 
the principle of the supply answering to the 
mand, have prompted the composition of such 
tyer'ses as were in request. 
What remains to be told concerning this second 
wecension at Rome may be despatched in few 
words. Augustus, finding that the writing of 
the leaves had faded from age (eélrnda id rod 
prey yeyovdra, Dion Cass. liv. 17), or rather, 
wwe may suppose, from damp, as it was but some 
sixty years since they had been deposited in their 
mew resting-place, caused official copies to be 
made of them. A few years later, on assuming 
the title of Pontifex Maximus, in B.c, 12, he had 
afresh scrutiny held of the floating prophecies 
which claimed a Sibylline or quasi-Sibylline 
character ; and, after burning more than 2000 
‘manuscripts thus called in, he transferred the 
éollection, supplemented by such verses or poems 
had stood the test, to a new depository at the 
foot of the statue of the Palatine Apollo. (Suet. 
. 81; Tac. Ann. vi. 12.) Here they re- 
ained in comparative obscurity. In the reign 
f Tiberius, Asinius Gallus proposed to consult 
‘them about an inundation of the Tiber, but the 
emperor forbade it (Lac. Ann. i. 76). In Nero’s 
‘reign, as Alexandre points out, they are recorded 
‘to have been consulted once; and a few times 
under the Gordians and Gallienus. Aurelian, and 
still later Julian (Ammian. Marcell. xxiii.), tried 
0 revive the honour once paid to them, but in 
‘yain. Finally, in the reign of Honorius, the books 
“were publicly burnt by the order of Stilicho, 
‘at some period between A.D. 404 and 408. 
_ 4. Long before this final disappearance of the 
‘eollection at Rome, there had been growing up, 
from an origin almost equally obscure, a series 
#f so-called Sibylline oracles, resembling the 
earlier ones in outward form, but in subject 
“and purpose very different. These, or at least 
“such portions of them as haye come down to us, 
it is now our task to examine. When it is men- 
‘tioned that we possess more than four thousand 
tines in Greek hexameter verse, or about as much 
as the first six books of the Iliad would amount 
40, it will be seen that, in mere quantity alone, a 
“not inconsiderable legacy has been bequeathed 
“us. One important section of these writings, 
and that the oldest of them, probably had its 
origin in the Jewish quarter of Alexandria, in 
“the time of Judas Maccabaeus, or a little later. 
“The reciprocal influence of Greek and Judaic 
“thought, quickened into fresh activity by the 
“translation of the Septuagint, is very marked in 
me Alexandrian literature of this period, and 
“several instances are given by Ewald (Hist. of 
Tsrael, Eng. tr, v. p. 255) of the way in which 
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particular, in which the Messianic hopes of the 
Jews found utterance, the apocryphal Book of 
Enoch, is referred by Ewald to the time we 
are considering (Abhandlung, infr. cit. p. 23); 
and between it and the oldest of the extant 
Sibylline writings he traces many points of 
resemblance. 

While the earliest portion of the series we 
now possess thus originated as far back as the 
reign of Ptolemaeus Physcon, or even, as others 
think, in the preceding reign of Philometor (B.c. 
181-146), the latest did not appear till after 
the death of Odenathus (a.D. 267). There is 
thus an interval of more than four centuries 
between the limits of composition. Indeed, if 
we accept the opinion of Ewald that the xivth 
Book is as late as the reign of Justinian, we 
extend this interval by three centuries more. 
The range being so wide, it is only reasonable 
to expect that there should be differences of 
opinion as to the date of the several poems of 
which the collection consists. The following is 
a digest of the chronological order in which 
Alexandre would arrange them :— 


(Q.) Bk. 1m. 97-294, 489-828 ; circa B.C. 168; author an 
Alexandrian Jew. 

(2.) Bk. 1v.c. A.D. 79; author a Judaizing Christian, 
or perhaps a Therapeute of Alexandria. 

(3.) The Prooemium ; about the same time, and from 
the same school as the preceding. 

(4.) Bk. vit. 217-429 5 ditto. 

(5.) Bk. mt. 295-488; age of the Antonines; Jewish 
authorship. 

(6.) Bk. v.; about same period; author an Alex- 
andrian Jew. 

(7.) Bk. yur, 1-429; same period, or a little later, 
under Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161), 

(8.) Bk. vi.; reign of Alexander Severus (¢. 234) ; 
author a Judaizing Christian. 

(9.) Bk. vit. ; ditto. 

(10.) Bks, 1. 1.; perhaps the third century, but doubt- 
ful, being much altered and interpolated of 
Christian origin. 

(11.) Bk. vur. 430-480, 481-501; middle or end of third 
century ; of Christian origin. 

(12,) Bks. X1.-Xry, ; ¢. A.D. 267; author an Alexandrian 
Jew. 

(i3.) The Anonymous Preface and Bk. mr. 1-96; reign 
of Justinian ; author, an unknown monk. 


Other critics dissent from this arrangement. 
Ewald and Friedlieb would make the Prooemium 
contemporary with the oldest portions of the 
Third Book ; the latter referring it to B.c. 170— 
160. Both dissent from Alexandre’s opinion as 
to the Christian origin of the Fourth Book. 
Ewald regards Bk. iii. 295-488 as of equal age 
with the sections immediately preceding and 
following it. He agrees with Alexandre as to 
the date of the Eleventh Book, which Friedlieb 
(Einleitung, p. \xxi.) would place as early as the 
end of Trajan’s reign (A.D. 115-118); while 
Dechent (infr. cit. p. 486) goes so far as to make 
the author to have lived not long after the death 
of Virgil (Bc. 19). 

Such are a few of the chief points in dispute. 
A bare outline of the reasons in support of each 
view must suffice. 

To begin with the Prooemium. This really 
consists of two fragments, of 35 and 49 lines 
each respectively. They are linked together, 
in Alexandre’s edition, by another short frag- 


their Greek models. One such composition in | ad Autolycum Libri of Theophilus (A.D, 180), 


“the rising Hellenists strove to compete with | ment of three lines; all being taken from the 
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Friedlieb prints them as detached fragments. 
Alexandre’s opinion that they are of Christian 
»rigin rests mainly on the lines (5, 6) :— 


“Tlayrorpopoy Kriarny, datts yAvKY Ivedm’ év arace 
+ Ka7OeT0, xn YNTHpa Bpotav mavrwy eroincev.” 


and on the passage at the end, in which occur 
such expressions as (wiv KAnpovopodo1, TMapa- 
deloov, and daiwduevor yAuKby &ptov am ovpavod 
dorepdevros. The Johannine tone of vv. 5, 6 is 
no doubt noticeable; but Badt (De Orac. Sibyll. 
p. 12) thinks that it need be no more than a 
product of Alexandrian thought, and maintains 
its ante-Christian origin. In like manner the 
resemblance of (wyy KAnpovopodcr to St. Matth. 
xix, 29, and of &ptoy dm’ ovpavod to Rev. ii, 17, 
while at first sight suggestive of Christian 
authorship, are not of themselves sufficient to 
establish it. 

The age of iii. 295-488 is vigorously disputed 
between Ewald and Alexandre. Ewald would 
assign it to the latter part of the reign of 
Ptolemaeus Physcon, or about B.c. 124; Alex- 
andre to the age of the Antonines. The men- 
tion of the conquest of Babylon (ver. 384), and 
the death ofa great conqueror, whose successors 
should fall before the posterity of those whom 
he had sought to destroy (ver. 393, sqq.) are 
points in favour of the former hypothesis. For 
the reference seems more naturally to be to the 
conquests of Macedonia than of Rome; to 
Antiochus Epiphanes and his successors, rather 
than to Hadrian (Abhandlung, p. 14). On the 
other hand, the frequent mention of Rome in 
this section of the poem ; the different tone used 
in speaking of it, when compared with the allu- 
sions in the other sections; and the difficulty of 
adequately interpreting such passages as (464 
sqq.) :— 

 “Tradin, cot & ovres"Apys adAdrpios H&E, 

GAN’ ExGvArov alua moAvarovov, K.T.A.” 


of the dissensions of the Gracchi, or of the civil: 
wars of Marius and Sulla, foreseen by one 
writing in B.c. 124, lend weizht to the argu- 
ments in favour of a later date. 

The date of the Fourth Book will be discussed 
presently, when an outline of its contents is 
given. The ground on which, Friedlieb (in- 
lcitung, p. Ixiii.) rests for assigning the Eleventh 
Book (in his reckoning, the Ninth) to an earlier 
period than the three concluding ones, namely, 
to the end of Trajan’s reign or the beginning of 
Hadrian’s, is a little precarious, He argues 
that the author of the lines (159, sq.) :— 


be “Apéer yap yeven rovrou meromiaev dmdvtwy, 
Remnant g 7 fs \ 
axpts em’ Evipparov Tiyptos rorauav ava. pecoor,” 


must have lived before Hadrian relinquished the 
conquests made by his predecessor east of the 
Euphrates. But, while this might be conclu- 
sive, if the question of date were limited to a 
single decade, it can scarcely apply, if there is 
reason for thinking that the author lived when 
the conquests of Septimius Severus, in 198, had 
again brought Mesopotamia under Roman 
dominion. The bold hypothesis of Dechent that 
the author wrote soon after the death of Virgil 
in B.c. 19, rests mainly on the assumption that 
the passage xi. 163 sqq., while imitated, as al] 
admit, from iii. 419 sqq., refers, not to Homer, 
as that manifestly does, but to Virgil ; and that, 
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to give effect to the author’s design in introduc- 
ing it, it was necessary that no long interval 
should have elapsed since Virgil wrote his de- 
scription of the Battle of Actium. 

Dechent argues strongly against the classifi- 
cation of the eleventh Book with the three 
which follow. But the literary history of these 
four Books is unfavourable to such a view. Their 
very existence was unknown to any of the older 
editors. They were first discovered by Angelo 
Mai, and published by him—the xivth Book in 
1817, froma MS. in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan; and again Bks. xi—xiv. in 1828, from a 
MS. in the Vatican. The numbers by which 
they are uniformly denoted in the MSS, seem to 
indicate that the original collection was in ten 
books; these being a later and inferior addition. 
The intrinsic merits of Bk. xi., apart from the 
question of its date, are not in fact thought more 
highly of by Dr. Dechent himself than: by other 
critics. 

5. The chief interest will naturally attach, 
in the first place, to those sections of the poems 
which are confessedly the most ancient, and, in 
the next place, to the earliest ones of Christian 
origin. As our space does not admit of an 
analysis of all the books, we will give an epitome 
of two only; the Third (or, at least, such parts 
of it as are admitted by all alike to be among 
the most ancient), and the Fourth. The Chris- 
tian origin of the Fourth, as was said above, has 
indeed been disputed ; but the comparative cer- 
tainty of its date (A.D. 79 or 80), and other 
circumstances, would render it, even apart from 
that claim to consideration, one of the most 
interesting and important. 

Bk. iii. (97 sqq.) begins abruptly with the 
destruction of the Tower of Babel by the agency 
of the winds,—an aftergrowth on the narrative 
in Genesis. The peopling of the earth is then 
described (105 sqq.), and in due course the 
reign of Cronos, and the birth of his offspring. 
The rebellion of the Titans and the imprison- 
ment of Cronos (147 sqq.) were the beginning of 
their woes to mortals. Then rose in succession 
the great kingdoms of the earth: Egypt, Persia, 
Media, Aethiopia, Assyria, Macedonia, Egypt a 
second time, and Rome (162), At this point 
the Sibyl breaks off in her retrospect, and taking 
her stand in imagination near the beginnings of 
time, sees the history of the future unfolding 
itself before her gaze. In this way she foretells 
the rise of various kingdoms, the Jewish, Mace- 
donian, and Roman (167-193), After pausing 
to recount the judgments of God in the world, 
especially as affecting the Jews (196-212), she 
proceeds to her chief topic, the praise of the 
Jewish nation (218 sqq.), and the great events 
of their story. Their departure from Egypt, 
the giving of the Law, the Assyrian captivity, 
are passed in review (248-268); and their 
deliverance foretold. The section closes with 
the rise of the heaven-sent king (Cyrus) who 
was to restore them, and with the work of 
rebuilding the temple. 

In iii. 489-828, the Sibyl begins with the 
divine prompting that urged her to resume hei 
task. Then follow the prophetic burdens of 
Phoenicia, Crete, Thrace, Gog and Magog (the 
Getae and Massagetae?) and other nations. 
Most dreadful of all will be the devastation of 
Greece and other countries by Rome’ (520 sqq.) 
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Hence should the Gentiles learn to desist from 
idolatry. One race of men would arise, who 
would fulfil the duty of worshipping the true 
God (573 sqq.). When the seventh king of a 
Grecian dynasty should reign in Egypt, there 
would come a mighty invader from Asia 
(Antiochus Epiphanes), swooping like an eagle 
upon the land (611 sqq.). Then in sooth would 
it be time for the pious to betake themselves to 
supplication; for terrible things were coming 
upon the earth (633 sqq.) But in due time 
there should arise a king sent from God, under 
whom the chosen people should flourish again. 
He should take vengeance on his enemies, and 
all that opposed him should be destroyed (675 
sqq.) The prosperity of the Jewish race is 
then set forth at length (714 sqq.), with a 
passing admonition to the Gentiles not to hinder 
the Jews living in their midst from going forth 
to succour their countrymen at home (in the 
wars of the Maccabees? 732-735). The signs 
that were to herald the consummation of all 
things are then foretold (795-807); and the 
prophetess ends with declaring that she herself 
is neither the Erythraean Sibyl of the east, nor 
the Cumaean Sibyl of the west (808-817), but a 
daughter-in-law of Noah (if lines 818-820 are 
genuine), shut up with him in the ark 

From the abruptness of the beginning at iii. 
97, it is not unlikely that the fragments now 
put together to form the Prooemium may have 
constituted the real beginning of this book, 

In Bk. iv. the Sibyl takes at the outset a tone 
not unlike that of St. Paul when addressing the 
men of Athens on Mars’ Hill. The nature of 
the one true God was such that He could not be 
like the mute images of marble fashioned by the 
hand of man (1-17). As prophesying by His 
inspiration, the Sibyl (so naming herself, as in 
iii. 814) claimed attention to her words (18-23). 
Happiness was the portion of the good ; of those 
who were careful to pray before eating and 
drinking, who avoided the sight of heathen 
temples, and endured persecution in their obsery- 
ance of the moral law of God (24-39). Their 
righteousness would be vindicated at the last. 
But before the coming of that closing age, see 
what things must happen upon the earth (40- 
48). Then, in rapid succession, the rise of 
various nations, Assyrians, Medes, Greeks, and 
others, is touched upon, along with their wars, 
the Trojan war being noticed among the rest 
(49-114). Last of all, the Romans would 
invade Syria, and Jerusalem itself should be 
destroyed (115-127), Cyprus should feel the 
shock of earthquakes, and many cities of Italy 
perish in an eruption (of Vesuvius) 130-134, 
Other visitations should follow, a warning to 
Men to repent of their evil ways. Let them 
‘wash their bodies wholly in flowing rivers, 
and lifting up their hands to heaven, ask pardon 
for their former deeds” (160-162). If they 
would not, they should perish in a universal 
conflagration; the advent of which would be 
foretold by many signs and tokens (170-177). 
Then should the just rise again to a new life, 
and the wicked be shut up in Gehenna (178- 
185). Happy those who should attain to this 
new and better life (186-191). 

_ In this abstract, prominence has been given 
to the two passages (24-39; 160-162), on 
which the argument for the Christian author- 
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ship of the Fourth Book mainly rests. The 


| latter of them, in particular, is thought by 


Alexandre to point conclusively to Christian 
baptism. But the vagueness of the language 
will not fail to be remarked; and Friedlieb 
(Zinleit. p. xlii.) denies that anything expressly 
Christian can be found in the book. The pre- 
cept é€v morapots Aoboacbe brAov Séuas devdoor 
is considered by him to signify no more than 
Isaiah’s “Wash you, make you clean” (i. 16). 
The author may possibly have been one of the 
Essenes, as is suggested by the writer of an 
article in the Edinb. Rev. (infra cit. p.55). But 
against this view must be set, as Dechent points 
out, the acquaintance with Greek literature and 
history, not likely to betoken an Essene ; and, on 
the other hand, the absence of any special com- 
mendation of the Essenian virtues of asceticism 
and virginity. While admitting that the ques- 
tion is a hard one to solve, Dechent inclines to the 
assumption of a Jewish-Christian authorship. In 
any case, the exactness with which the date can 
be fixed (Badt, infra cit., p. 13), and the cer- 
tainty that we are thus reading what was 
penned before the Fourth Gospel or the Apoca- 
lypse had seen the light, make it an interesting 
and valuable relic. As we compare it, moreover, 
with the still older Bk. iii., we may gain a 
deeper insight into the origin of Sibylline verse. 
Like the De Civitate of St. Augustine, each of 
these poems had its birth beneath the shadow of 
a great visitation, The earlier Sibyllist might 
well feel moved to prophesy of the end of all 
things, when the hosts of Epiphanes were 
invading his country, and their commander was 
boasting that he would for ever exterminate 
both the Judeans and their God (Ewald, Hist. of 
Israel, v. pp. 299, 310). And in like manner, 
one who had witnessed, in the space of a single 
decade, the fall of Jerusalem and the over- 
whelming of Herculaneum and Pompeii, might 
well feel the prophetic fire burn within him, 
till at the last his words found utterance, 

As the interest of these two books exceeds 
that of the rest, for the reasons just mentioned, 
so the first of them (the oldest portion of 
Bk. iii.) is conspicuous by its purely literary 
merit. There is a real Homeric vigour in many 
of the lines; and the difference between the 
earlier and later yersification is palpable even 
in the opening lines of the two sections. Com- 
pare, for instance, the run of 


ANN omdrav peyddoro Ocod redéwyrac GmrerAat, 
ds mor’ émnme’Ance Bpotois, K.t.A.” (iii. 97 5q.) 


with the limping rhythm of 


“Odpav iYBpenéra wdKap, ds Exers rd Xepoupiys 
Wpupévor, Acromat, TavadyOa, dnuitacav 
mavoov Bay pe. K.TA,” (ili, 1, sqq.) 


and the inferiority of the latter is obvious. 
In connection with this imitation of Homer, it is 
curious to observe that Homer is charged in two 
places (iii. 419 sqq., xi. 163 sqq.), with borrow- 
ing from the Sibyl ;— 
“Kat ris pevdoypddos mpéoBus Bpords éooerat adéts, 
+++ ypaiper 74 Kar’ “TArov, ov wey adnbas, 

GAAG Gopas, Emear yap euois, weTpwv Te Kparioer.”? 
The true explanation may probably be found in 
the similar charge brought in Suidas against 
Phocylides. In fact, the history of the Mofnua 


‘made, 
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vovbericdy itself is no bad commentary on that 
of the Sibylline Oracles, 

6. A very few points only can be noticed in 
the remaining books. The Vifth, which Ewald 
places next in order of time, but which Alex- 
andre refers to the age of Antoninus Pius, pro- 
fesses to be the utterance of an Egyptian Sibyl, 
sister of Isis (“Iowdos 4 yvdéorn, ver. 53). The 
first 52 lines give a series of Roman emperors, 
the first letters of their names being indicated 
by the numbers corresponding to those letters ; 
and as the rest of the book is occupied with 
Egyptian affairs, this portion should probably 
be detached from it. One passage would seem 
to denote that the author was conversant with 
Christianity (255 sqq.):— 

“Els 66 11s Egoeras utOrs dm’ aibdpos Ekoxos dvijp, 

bs Taddpos nrawaey émi Eihov mokuKéprov 
"Efpaiwy 6 dproros, ds nervy more orice.” 


But the strange blending of Gibeon with Calvary 
leaves all in uncertainty. Very different is the 
remarkable line near the end of Bk. vi. :— 


“ "0 Eidov, & paxapuardy, dy’ G Oeds ékeraviaOn.” 


The most memorable passage of all is per- 
haps that in the Vighth Book (217-250), in 
acrostichal verse, the initial letters of which 
form the words |IHZEOYE XPEIZTOZ GEOY 
YIOZ ZQTHP EZTAYPOE. This peculiar 
form of composition would alone make it notice- 
able, being the only passage of that kind in the 
whole series. And this fact is the more striking, 
when we remember that the Sibylline verses of 
Rome are all said to have been of this descrip- 
tion; Cicero (De Divin. ii. § 112) making this 
artificiality of construction an argument to 
prove that the lines never could have been 
uttered in the heat of sudden inspiration. But 
of far greater moment than any peculiarity of 
external form is the enduring impression this 
passage has produced upon the mind of Christen- 
dom, A translation of it is found in the De 
Cwitate of Augustine, and its echo is heard in 
the famous sequence of Thomas of Celano:— 


“ Dies irae, dies illa, 
Solvet sacclum in favilla, 
‘Teste David cum Sibylla.” 


7. For many topics of interest, on which 
these poems might be cited as an authority, a 
mere reference must suffice. Their ethical 
teaching is throughout good. (Cf. iii. 584 sqq.) 
The corruption of manners among the clergy in 
the 8rd century may be studied in ii, 264 sqq. 
Indications of ritual are few and simple (v. 266 ; 
viii. 497 sqq.) Baptism is alluded to in viii. 
271, bbarr pwrllov bi mpecBurépwy bya 
xetpav, and perhaps in the disputed line iv. 160. 
If the genuineness of vii. 87 were not suspected, 
it would be a witness for baptism by sprinkling : 
GANG AGBdY KEepadhy rods’ 4vepos, Ubart patvas 
edéa rpts. Allusions to the Holy Eucharist are 
uncertain, the nearest approach to them being 
in viii. 403, 408. Citations from the canonical 
Scriptures are frequent in the books of later 
origin; Bis. i. especially being full of references 
to the Old Testament, not always correctly 

In the older ee the Apocalypse 
Appears most frequently referred to. On this 
subject see Alexandre’s Macursus, vi. pp. 554-6, 
» The peculiarities of metre and syntax, as well 
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as the late forms of words, to be found in these 
poems, are very numerous. A collection of 
them has been made by Alexandre in his 
Lucursus vii. and the more prominent. ones are 
also noticed by Friedlieb at the end of his 
account of each book, in“his Zinlcituny, The 
following are a few specimens, noted indepen- 
dently in reading :— 

pirat (iii. 781), rbxn (viii. 202), Adrivoy 
(xiv. 244, 280), Aarlvwy (viii. 181), dedidres 
(viii. 183), pamlopara (viii. 288), mpa@rov (xiv. 
248), Late forms of words are: Bodnbels (xiv. 
75), Odveror (xiv. 91), oatow (xiv. 326), 
ObuBpidos = Tibridis (viii. 64), exmopOndhoy 
vili, 128), dvdorapa (viii. 268), paoriCduevor 
ar 281). As peculiarities of construction, we 
find (1) the opt. for fut. indie. (iii. 521, viii. 
273, ete.); fut. ind. after ya (viii. 293), dmdray 
(xiv. 69), éway (xiv. 317), Bray (xiv, 348); 
subj. aft. fvuca (xiv. 293), dre (viii. 50); the 
particles ré, nal, otiose, as also the pronouns ply 
and oi (iii. 735, iii. 1, xiv. 232, etc.) 

The frequent paronomasiae, or plays on words, 
should also be noticed, as “Eora: nal Sdpos 
Gupos, eoeira AfjAos UdnAos, Kal ‘Phun piyn 
(iii. 364). Many proverbial sayings are intro- 
duced ; some, perhaps, which cannot now be 
recognized as such, besides familiar ones like 


My kivee Kapdpway, axlynros yap apetvwy (ill. 736). 
"Ope Deod piAor adéovar 7d Aemrov aAeupov (viii, 14). 
“OABuos 6s réOvnke Kar OABLOS boris drexvos (xiv. 307). 


8. Bibliography.—The first edition of the 
Sibyllina was that of Xystus Betuleius (Birken), 
Basil, 1545, in 8vo, without any Latin version, 
The metrical Latin version, still retained in a 
corrected form, was by Castalio (Chateillon), 
and appeared in 1546. The text and Latin ver- 
sion appeared together in the next edition of 
1555, also published at Basle. A fourth edi- 
tion, by Joannes Opsopoeus (Koch), was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1599; anda fifth at Amster- 
dam in 1687-8, under the superintendence ot 
Servatius Gallaeus (Gallé), in 2 vols. 4to, 
These were all superseded by the exhaustive 
edition of C. Alexandre, of which the first 
volume, in two parts, appeared in 1841 and 
1853, at Paris, in 8vo., and the second, containing 
a copious Latin commentary in the form of 
Lacursus, followed in 1856. These were con- 
densed into one volume by the same editor in 
1869, Paris, 8vo. The only other edition that 
need be specified is that by Dr. J. H. Friedlieb, 
of Breslau, published at Leipzig in 1852, 8yo, 
Besides a valuable introduction, this has a trans- 
lation of the Greek into German hexameters. 
An exhaustive list of works bearing on the 
Sibylline literature will be found at the end of 
Alexandre’s second volume (1856), with a con- 
tinuation at the end of his smaller edition, 

Authorities. —Many of these have been already. 
pore in the course of the article. For the 
classical oracles, Klausen’s Aeneas wnd die 
Penaten, 1839, tom. i. p. 245 sqq., and Sir G. C, 
Lewis’s Credibility of the Larly Roman History, 
1855, vol. i, p, 514 sqq., are worth consulting. 
For the extant collection, nearly all the materials 
that can be desired have been amassed by Alex- 
andre, in his laborious volumes. he patience 
with which he has collected everything bearing 
on his subject is only equalled by his candour, 
and his courtesy towards opponents. His con- 
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dlusions may not always be regarded as sound ; 
and here the edition of Friedlieb, mentioned 
above, and the Abhandlung tiber Bnistehung Inhalt 
und Werth der Sibyllischen Biicher, of Heinrich 
Rwald, Gitting. 4to, 1858, may be studied as a 
useful corrective. Dr. Badt, of Breslau, pub- 
lished an edition of Bk. iv. in 1878, with some 
ingenious emendations; and his notes to this, 
as well as his earlier Dissertatio imauguralis, 
saat 1869, on the Jewish element in the 
Sibylline poems, are valuable. A good list of 
German works on the subject is given by Badt, 
at the beginning of his Dissertatio, including 
Friedlieb’s Commentatio de Codicibus Sibyl. 
manuscriptis, Breslau, 1847, and Volkmann’s 
De Oraculis Sibyllinis Dissertatio, Lipsiae, 1853. 
In the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengesch. Gotha, 1878, 
481-509, is an essay by Dr. Dechent, embodying 
the result of more lengthy investigations, on the 
Charakier und Geschichte der altchrist. Sibyllen- 
schriften, in which some fresh theories are ably 
supported. One or two of these, as to the early 
authorship of Book xi., and the Jewish-Christian 
origin of Book iv., have been briefly noticed 
above. His general conclusion is, that all the 
Sibylline writings which have come from Chris- 
tian sources, are to be traced to writers in whom 
heretical or heterodox influences were predomi- 
nant. For English readers, no better résumé of 
the entire subject could be found, than an article 
which appeared in the Zdinburgh Review for 
July, 1877. (J. H. LJ 


SIBYLLISTAE. So Celsus nicknamed the 
Christians who attached weight to the prophecies 
of the Sibyl (Orig. adv. Cels. v. 61). (G. 8.] 


SIDERIUS, bishop of Palaebisca, in Egypt. 
From the epistles of Synesius, Num. 67, we learn 
that Athanasius sanctioned his consecration, 
‘though it was performed contrary to the canons 
by one bishop (Philo) alone, and not by three, 
It was irregular also from the Egyptian point of 
view, as not having been performed at Alex- 
andria, Athanasius condoned the defects on 
account of the Arian troubles, and afterwards 
procured his translation to the metropolitical 
see of Ptolemais (cf. Bingham’s Antiq. lib. ii. 
cap. xi. sec. 4, 5). [G, T. 5.) 


SIDONIUS (1), Roman confessor (note the 
Punic name), A.D. 250. See Moses, Maxmius 
(20), and CELERINUS. [E. W. B.] 


SIDONIUS (2) APOLLINARIS, SAINT 
(Carus Soutrus APOLLINARIS Swwonrus). The 
name appears thus, but without APOLLINARIS 
in the dedication to him by Claudianus Mamertus 
of his book on the Soul, and without Carus in 
his own title to the poem addressed by Sidonius 
to Magnus Felix, One MS. adds Moprstus, 
but as it seems without good authority (Carm. 
ix.; Germain, Sid, Apoll, p. 180). His grand- 
father Apollinaris had been praefectus practorio 
of Gaul under the rival emperor Constantine, A.D. 
408 (Zos. vi. 4; Olympiodorus, ap. Phot. Bidl, p. 
57, ed, Bekker), and was the first of the family 
who became a Christian. In an epitaph written 
by his grandson for his tomb near Lyons he 
speaks of him in the highest terms, especially 
on this account. He also tells us that his great 
grandfather held a high official situation (Sid. 
Hp. iii. 12, i. 8). His father, of whose name no 
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special mention is made, was a tribune, and also 
a notary or secretary, under Honorius, thus 
combining a military with a civil office, and 
under Valentinian If, became praefectus prae~ 
torio of Aquitania I. a.p, 449 (Sid. Zp. iii, 1. v. 
9, viii. 6). This date is fixed by that of the 
consulship of Asterius, at whose inauguration at 
Arles C. Sollius, the subject of this article, was 
present, at a time in his life when he was 
entering youth (adolescens nuper ex puero), he. 
probably about 17 or 18 years old (see Cie. 
pro Arch, 8, Gell. x. 28), In a letter of later 
life he mentions his pleasure at a speech made 
by Nicetius on this occasion (Zp. viii. 6), 

First period, 481-471.—His mother’s name is 
not known, but he was born Noy. 5, A.D. 481 or 
432, probably at Lyons’ (Carm. xx. 1). He 
appears to have been educated at the same 
place, then famous as a seat of education, in the 
same school as his cousin Avitus, and his friends 
Aquilinus and Probus. Among his teachers 
were Eusebius in philosophy, Hoenus, and per- 
haps Victor, in ee He appears also fre- 
quently to have consulted Claudianus Mamertus 
at Vienne (Vol. IIT, 791), of whose multifarious 
ability, acuteness, patience, and kindness towards 
those who consulted him, and also his devout 
respect for his brother, the bishop of that see, 
he speaks with the warmest affection (Zp. iii, 1. 
iv. 1. 3. v. 93 Carm. i, 25, ix. 314, 334). From 
the title “frater,” with which he more than 
once addressed a friend named Volusianus, he 
has been thought to have had a brother of that 
name, but as it seems without good reason (Zp. 
iv. 18; vii. 17). Soon after he reached the 
age of 20, he married Papianilla, only daughter 
of Flavius Eparchius Avitus, a native of Au- 
vergne; who had held the oflice of praefectus 
praetorio, of which the seat was at Arles from 
AD. 489 to 443, and who ten years later 
assisted in persuading Theodoric, king of the 
Visigoths, the seat of whose government was at 
Toulouse, to join the Romans under Aetius, and 
enable them to inflict on Attila and the Huns 
that great defeat on the plains of Chilons, in 
which Theodoric himself was slain, but which 
retarded for a time the decline of Roman power 
in Gaul, Av. 451, After the battle, Avitus, 
who was not only a soldier and a diplomatist, 
but also a lover of nature and of literature, 
retired to his own house and patrimonial estate 
at Avitacum, Aydac or Aydat, near the city, 
probably Augustonemetum, which answers to 
the modern Clermont (Carm. vii. 280, 816, 339, 
460, ete.) Besides Papianilla, Avitus had two 
sons, Hedicius, whom Gibbon suggests, but with- 
out giving any reason, to have been only his 
stepson (vol. iv, p. 287, ed. Smith), and Agricola, 
with whom, after his marriage, Sidonius lived on 
the most friendly and affectionate terms, and with 
each of whom he exchanged letters. ‘The mar- 
riage appears to have been blessed with a son, 
Apollinaris, and two daughters, Roseia, who was 
brought up by her aunts and grandmother, and 
Severiana, That there was another son, twin with 
Apollinaris, and named Heliodorus, and another 
daughter, named Alchima, has been thought by 
some writers, but does not seem probable (Zp, iv. 
10, v. 16; Greg. Tur. fii, 2; Tillemont, xvi. 
note, p. 748; Germain, p. 6). A letter of 
later date is extant, addressed to his son Apolli- 
naris, then almost sixteen years old, commending 
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him for his blameless behaviour, and warning 
him against the bad example and vicious society 
of some profligate scamps at Lyons, where he 
was studying (Zp. iii. 13). There is also a 
letter to Agricola, in which tender feeling is 
mixed with some quiet humour, and in which 
he excuses himself from joining him on a fishing 
excursion on account of the alarming illness of 
his daughter Severiana, on whose behalf, as well 
as his own, he begs his prayers. He speaks 
also of his general distrust of doctors, one alone, 
named Justus, being excepted, and expresses his 
firm trust in Christ as his best support (Zp. ii. 
12). Ina letter to the same, probably of the 
date 454 or thereabouts, he describes minutely 
the person and mode of life of king Theodoric 
II., successor to his brother Thorismund, whom 
he had murdered, particulars gathered in a visit 
to the court of Toulouse in company with 
Avitus, who having been called, as Sidonius says, 
like Cincinnatus, from his country retreat, to 
take the command of the Roman army (magister 
militum) by Maximus, checked the incursions of 
the Saxon pirates, and the threatened invasion 
of the Alemanni, and was engaged in negotiating 
with the Visigoth king an alliance with the 
Romans, when on the death of Maximus, at the 
demand, according to Sidonius, of Theodoric, as 
a condition of his alliance, or perhaps at his 
suggestion and with his support, Avitus was 
raised to the imperial dignity, and proclaimed 
emperor, first at Toulouse and afterwards at 
Ugernum (Beaucaire), A.D. 455, and was followed 
to Rome by his son-in-law, who pronounced a 
panegyric on him in a poem of 602 hexameter 
lines with an introduction of thirty-six elegiacs 
on Jan, 1, 456 (Carm. vii. 369-404 ; 510-572). 
By way of reward for this panegyric on his 
father-in-law, Sidonius received the honour of 
a brazen statue in the Basilica of Trajan, in a 
space between the two libraries. The opinion of 
the writers of Gallia Christiana, that this 
statue is of later date, appears to be erroneous 
(Zp. ix. 16; Carm. viii.). The reign of Avitus 
came to an end in 456, and after an inetfectual 
attempt in Gaul to set up Marcellinus, in which 
Sidonius took part, and a man named Poeconius 
assumed the office of praefect (Zp. i. 11), Majorian 
became emperor, and having crossed the Alps, 
defeated the Burgundian invaders, and after a 
stout resistance captured the city of Lyons, He 
imposed hard conditions and heavy taxes on the 
citizens, but was induced to remit them by the 
compliment of a florid panegyric in 603 hexa- 
meters, pronounced by Sidonius, and by some 
elegiac verses addressed both to himself and to 
his principal secretary Peter, a man fond of 
literature and ambitious of literary renown, 
whom Sidonius calls his Maecenas. We are 
indebted to this panegyric and to the previous 
one on Avitus for many details of historical 
events not recorded elsewhere. ‘his took place 
in March 459. He obtained not only the desired 
remission, but also, perhaps somewhat later, the 
office of Count of the palace for himself (Lp. i. 
11; Carm. iii, iv, v, xiii), Coupling the state- 
ment of Idatius as to a peace concluded between 
Majorian and Theodoric, a.p, 459, with some 
[ines in the epitaph on Sidonius, we may per- 
haps infer that he was employed in negotiat- 
ing it. Idat. Chr. vy. 17; Epitaph in Sid. 
ap. Sirmon. Vit. Sid. _ Two years later, A.D, 


| 460, when the 
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emperor was holding his 
court at Arles, and had gathered round him, 
besides Sidonius, the most eminent literary men 
of Gaul, Domnulus, Lampridius, and Severianus, 
Sidonius distinguished himself, as he tells us in 
a letter, twenty years later, to his friend To- 
nantius Ferreolus, both by an improvised poem 
in praise of a book by secretary Peter, delivered 
at a dinner given by a citizen of Arles, and also 
at the emperor’s table by his skilful and ready 
wit in clearing himself of a charge insinuated 
against him of being the author of a scurrilous 
attack by name on many well-known persons 
including Poeonius, already mentioned. The 
story is too long for insertion here, but is told 
by him jin a lively manner and with much 
humour, especially as regards the way in which 
in an improvised epigram he turned the tables 
on Poeonius, who had suggested the charge 
against him. The prose letter is better than the 
verses, but both bear witness to his good temper, 
prudence and ready facility of composition (Ep. 
i. 11, ix. 13). From 461 to 465, during which 
period Severus, the puppet of Ricimer, occupied 
the imperial throne, Sidonius appears to have 
passed the time in retirement from public busi- 
ness, but fulfilling his part as a great landed 
proprietor, at Avitacum, into possession of which 
he came in right of his wife, on the death of 
Avitus, and which he describes at great length, 
and with much enthusiasm, in a letter written 
in the style of Pliny to his friend Domitius. His 
description of the house and grounds is very 
pleasing and picturesque, its trees and under- 
wood, its lake, its fountains, its cascade, the 
sounds of the various persons and creatures 
inhabiting the neighbourhood, _nightingales, 
swallows, geese, swans, frogs, cicadae, the bells 
of the cattle, the strains of the shepherds’ and 
cowherds” pipes, the ball-court in which he 
played with Eedicius when he stayed with him, 
and the whole closed with a pressing invitation 
to his friend to pay him a visit in the autumn 
(4p. ii. 2). Living the life of a country gentle- 
man in a country in whose beauty he delighted 
(see Hp. iy. 21), he was fond of field-sports, 
hunting and fishing, and not forgetting his 
literary taste, wrote verses on his fish-pond, and 
on fish caught in it, of which he sent some as a 
present to a friend, probably Hcdicius (Carm. 
xix, xxi.). It was on one of his journeys to 
this residence, but at an earlier period, and 
before he had quitted Lyons altogether, that 
not far from that city he detected, and in the 
high Roman fashion of a patrician, punished 
summarily some robbers who were violating the 
tomb of his grandfather, Apollinaris, perhaps 
A.D. 452. He describes the exploit in a letter 
to his nephew Secundus, and includes an epitaph 
in hendecasyllables on Apollinaris written on 
the following evening (Zp. iii. 12), 

Several letters to friends belong to this 
period, among which may specially be mentioned 
one to Eriphius, a citizen of Lyons, perhaps A.D. 
461, describing a church gathering which took 
place in commemoration of St. Justus at Lyons 
on Sept. 2, the procession before daybreak, the 
large congregation of both sexes, the psalms 
sung antiphonally by monks and clerks, the 
Eucharistic celebration, the great heat caused 
by the crowd and the number of lights, cooled 


| after a.time by the autumnal morning. The © 
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| principal citizens then met. by agreement at the 


tomb of Afranius Syagrius, who had been consul 
AD. 381. Pleasant conversation took place in 


_which'no one talked politics, till by general 


consent the company divided itself according to 
age and taste, for active or sedentary amuse- 
ments, ball play, chess or draughts. Sidonius 
describes his own vigorous activity and that of 
Philimatius, father of Philimatia, wife of 
Eriphius, now an elderly man, his frequent falls, 
and presently his retirement from the game in 
pain and disorder, his own consequent cessation 
in order to assist Philimatius, and at last an 
elegiac quatrain improvised on the jack-towel 
used to wipe off his perspiration, The whole 
proceedings were brought to an end by a 
summons to the reception at the episcopal 
palace (Zp. v.17). Another pleasant gossiping 
letter to Donidius, an Auvergnat friend, describes 
a visit made to his friends Tonantius Ferreolus, 
formerly praefectus praetorio of Gaul, and his 
kinsman, and Apollinaris his relative, at their 
houses, Prusianum (Bresis), and Voruangus 
(Beringueri), not far distant from each other on 
the banks of the Gardon near Nimes (Zp. ii. 9). 
He also probably visited his friend Consentius, 
himself a poet, at Narbonne, whose hospitality, 
and the praises of the city, and of his friends 
whom he met there, Magnus Felix, Lampidius, 
Marinus, Marcellinus, and others, and also the 
defence of the city during its recent siege, he 
celebrates in a poem of 512 hendecasyllabic 
verses (quingenti hendecasyllabi) (Carm. xxii. 
xxiii.; Lp. vii. 12). It may have been also 
during the same journey that he visited Faustus, 
bishop ‘of Riez, who had succeeded Maximus in 
that see, as he had also done before in the abbey 
of Lerins, heard him preach, and was introduced 
by him to his mother, whom he describes as a 
Rebecca or a Hannah. This visit, made during 
very hot weather and his other obligations to 
Faustus, especially for his careful protection of 
his brother in his youth, he celebrates in a poem 
of thanks (eucharisticum), sent probably after 
no great interval of time (pridem) (Carm. xvi.). 

When Anthemius became emperor, A.D. 467, 
he sent for Sidonius to Rome, on business which 
the people of Auvergne deputed him to manage 
on their behalf. Under the favour of Christ, 
as he says in a letter to Eutropius, whom he 
begged to accompany him, but with what 
success does not appear, he undertook the 
mission, of which his expenses, under a recent 
regulation, were provided by the imperial 
treasury. His friends crowded round him at 
his departure from foggy Lyons, and in letters 
to Heronius and Candidianus he describes 
pleasantly his easy and rapid ascent of the Alps, 
and no less easy descent by a path cut through 
the snow, his journey by the rivers Ticino, Po, 


_ Adda and Adige to Cremona and Ravenna, of 


; 


eee 


which city he describes the situation, its fogs, 
bad drainage and mosquitos, and its social degra- 
dation, also the pestilential region, as he calls it, 
of Tuscany, which brought on an aguish fever, 
which, however, disappeared as he reached the 
outskirts of the apostolic city. The prepara- 
tions for the marriage of Ricimer with Euphemia, 
the daughter of Anthemius, were in progress at 
the time of his arrival, and the wedding took 
place shortly afterwards. At Rome he took up 
his residence at the house of Paulus, a man of 
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praefectorian rank, and possessing literary and 
scientific ability and attainments, and who was 
able to assist him by canvassing some of the 


' senators in favour of his application, especially 


Gennadius Avienus and Caecina Basilius, who 
exhorted him, as a likely way of promoting his 
own interests, to celebrate the inauguration of 
Anthemius the new Consul bya poem. Sidonius 
consented, and the result was a panegyric in 
548 hexameters, with a preface of thirty 
elegiacs, on Anthemius, his warlike achieve- 
ments and literary attainments, and including 
some felicitations on his daughter’s marriage. 
This complimentary address was rewarded with 
a gift of the high office of praefect of the senate 
and of the city of Rome, of which he speaks in a 
tone of gratified ambition in a letter to Phili- 
matius. The office thus conferred on him, which 
he hoped by the help of Christ to fulfil, was not 
merely titular, Part of his duty as praefect of 
the city was to superintend the supply of corn 
for the food of the citizens, and while prepara- 
tions for the war with Genseric and the Vandals 
were going on, Sidonius was in great fear lest 
this supply should be cut off by the Vandal 
fleet, A.D. 468, and that he himself should thus 
incur the displeasure of the Roman people, and 
be hissed inthe theatre. But his apprehensions 
were relieved by the opportune arrival at Ostia 
of five ships laden with corn and honey, cargoes 
which the praefectus annonae, a zealous and 
diligent man, would soon cause to be distri- 
buted among the people. In the midst of his 
successes at Rome the interests of his friends in 
Auvergne were probably not forgotten, as some 
words used by Sidonius seem to shew. He 
remained at Rome until 469, and during that 
time was compelled to be a spectator of the 
trial and condemnation of Arvandus, prefect of 
Gaul, which he describes in a letter to Vin- 
centius. Arvandus, whom he could not help 
calling his friend, was a man of no steady prin- 
ciple of character, vain and frivolous, and 
Sidonius wondered not that he had fallen, but 
that he had stood so long as he did. His debts, 
his arrogance, and above all his treasonable 
correspondence with Euric, the king of the 
Visigoths, who had become so in 466 or 467 by 
the murder of his elder brother Theodoric, 
correspondence revealed by his secretary, made 
an appeal to Rome inevitable, and it was con- 
ducted by the most eminent men of the pro- 
vince, Tonantius Ferreolus, Thaumastus and 
Petronius. Of every instance of his folly and 
ostentatious affectation of candour in respect of 
the treasonable letters Sidonius was not a 
witness, for he was absent, no doubt purposely, 
from the senate on the day on which he 
appeared there, but he did not desert his friend 
in distress, for he engaged the most eminent 
lawyer of the day, Auxanius, to defend him. 
His own perverse infatuation, however, let 
necessarily to his condemnation, at first to 
death, a sentence which was probably commuted 
to one of confiscation and banishment (Hp. i. 3. 
5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 103 Carm. i, ii.). He was followed, 
perhaps in the same office, certainly in one of 
great authority, by Seronatus, a brutal, corrupt, 
tyrannical, treacherous man, the Catiline of his 
age, as Sidonius calls him, in league with, Euric 
against the Romans, and whose conviction and 
condemnation to death, obtained with great 
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difficulty, was one of the last acts of justice per- 
formed by the expiring empire (Zp. ii..1, v. 13, 
vii. 7), ‘quem conyictum vix res publica prae- 
sumpsit occidere.” On leaving Rome Sidonius 
retired to Gaul, and resided partly at Lyons and 
partly at Avitacum, Towards the end of the 
year or the beginning of the next, the province 
of Lugdunensis I. was surrendered by Anthemius 
to the Burgundians as the price of their assist- 
ance against the Visigoths (Tillemont, Limp. vi. 
p. 357). Against these barbarians, whom, how- 
ever, he describes as less ferocious than other 
German races, Sidonius pours forth his com- 
plaints, describing their perverse ways, revolting 
and odious to those over whom they domineered, 
but of their ruler (tetrarches) Chilperic IL, and 
of his wife Agrippina, he speaks more favour- 
ably. (2p. v. 7; Carm. xii.) But he de- 
scribes with much admiration the marriage 
ceremonies of a Burgundian chief, Sigismer, and 
regrets the absence of a friend to whom he 
wrote on the subject (Zp. iv. 20). About this 
time a new church was erected at Lyons through 
the exertions of Patiens, the bishop, for whom 
Sidonius entertained the most affectionate rever- 
ence. He was present at the dedication, which 
he describes in hendecasyllables, and for which 
the poets Constantius and Secundinus had 
written inscriptions in hexameters, placed near 
the altar of the church (Zp. ii. 10). So 
also at the request of Perpetuus, bishop of 
Tours, he wrote an elegiac inscription for the 
- church of St, Martin,.of that city, which Per- 
petuus had enlarged. (Zp. iv. 18.) Always 
tond of writing verses, and having obtained a 
wide reputation as a writer of complimentary 
poems, he frequently employed his pen in this 
way, and some of his compositions of this kind 
probably belong to this period, e.g. 1. An inscrip- 
tion of twelve elegiacs for a silver bowl, to be 
presented by his friend Evodius to Ragnahilda, 
the wife of Euric, a gift plainly of a propitia- 
‘tory character, to be presented at a time when 
her husband’s friendship was particularly 
desirable. It was composed at his friend’s 
request, who was then on his way to Toulouse, 
at the command of Euric, during a halt on 
one of his journeys from Lyons to Avitacum 
(Ep. iv. 8). 2. A poem of 133 hexameters, 
with a preface of twenty-two elegiacs, on 
the marriage of Ruricius and Iberia, daughter 
of Ommatius (Carm. x. xi. 52). 3. One of 222 
turgid and jejune hexameters, with a preface of 
thirty hendecasyllables on the marriage of Pole- 
mius and Araneola (Arantola) (Carm. xiv. xv.). 
Polemius appears to have studied, or at any rate 
dabbled in, philosophy, especially that of Plato, 
and the poet expresses the fond hope that his 
union with Araneola may bear fruit in a young 
Plato (v. 191). 4. Among poems of this kind 
is one apologising for absence of an expected 
Epithalamium on account of the presence of the 
Burgundians, whose great stature and their 
gross and barbarous habits he describes with all 
the contemptuous disgust of a highly civilised 
patrician (Zp. v. 53; Carm. xii). About this 
time he appears to have visited Bordeaux, 
and writes to his friend Trygetius, urging 
him to come thither, and meet their mutual 
friends Leontius, Paulinus, perhaps a member 
of the same family as Paulinus of Nola, Rus- 
ticus and others, and endeavouring to attract 
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him both by this prospect, and also by one 
of a luxurious voyage on the river, and of 
dainties of various kinds, cockles, oysters, and 
fish (Zp. viii. 12; Carm. xxii. 117). It was, 
perhaps, also on this occasion that he wrote his 
poem on the town of Burgus, itself connected 
with the harbour of Bordeaux (Carm. xxii.) It 
must have been before the time when the 
Visigoths openly attacked Auvergne, and while 
the Roman Empire still retained its hold on some 
portion of S.E. Gaul, that Sidonius sent forth his 
poems collected in a volume, addressed to his 
various friends, and circulated among them in 
succession, beginning with the house of Domi- 
tius, and ending at Narbonne. They are pre- 
ceded by an address in verse by way of intro- 
duction, propempticon or envoi (Carm. xxiv.). 
About the time when Lyons was transferred 
to the Burgundians, Sidonius left it and took 
up his residence permanently at Avitacum, which 
the friendship of Ommatius made particularly 
agreeable to him (Carm. xvii.). 

Second period, 471-475. — Surrounded by 
dangers from threatened invasions, and enemies 
not only political but religious, for Euric was a 
zealous supporter of Arian doctrine, and per- 
secuted the Catholics with great severity, the 
people of Clermont, when Eparchius their bishop 
died, A.D. 471, united in a clamorous demand 
that Sidonius should become their bishop. He 
was not in holy orders, but, as we have seen, 
had shown himself to be without ostentation a 
devout Christian, though somewhat flexible and 
elastic as a politician. His ability was beyond 
question, as a man of letters he stood in the 
foremost rank of his time, he held a high place, 
probably the highest, among the landed pro- 
prietors of his province whose interests he was 
firm and patriotic in upholding, and had taken 
an active part on more than one occasion on behalf 
of its inhabitants, in which also he had been 
ably and zealously supported by his friends, of 
whom both in military and in civil affairs, 
Ecdicius held the chief place in the district. 
(Greg. Tur. ii. 21), Fully aware of his own defi- 
ciencies he accepted unwillingly the office thrust 
upon him, deploring his unfitness to pray for 
the people committed to his charge, and dreading 
its responsibility he begs his friends, among 
them Fonteius, bishop of Vaison, Euphronius, 
bishop of Autun, Leontius, bishop of Arles, and 
Lupus, bishop of Troyes, who wrote to congratu- 
late him on his appointment, to pray for him 
that his sins may be forgiven, and that in 
approaching to the altar he may not pollute 
it with strange fire (Zp. v. 3, vi. 1, 3, 7, 
vii. 8, 9, ix. 2). His feeling in this matter 
appears to be thoroughly genuine, for it brought 
on an illness (Zp. y. 3), and the notion of 
Ampere, of Guizot, and of Ozanam, that he 
accepted the office because all hope of advance- 
ment in any other line was cut off by the 
collapse of the empire, appears to be without 
solid foundation. (Ampére, Litt. de la France, 
vol. ii. p. 230; Baret, Sid. Ap. p. 29.) In the 
same spirit he declines on the ground of con- 
scious incompetence to accede to the request of 
Euphronius to write something for him (Zp. ix. 
2), and at a later time to a similar one from 
Arbogastes, afterwards probably bishop of 
Chartres, referring him to bishops nearer and 
more competent than himself, as Lupus of 
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Troyes, or Auspicius of Toul (Zp. iv. 17). From 


this time he gave up writing verses of a light 
kind, as an occupation ill-suited both to his time 
of life and the gravity of his office, and declined 
to resume it even at the request of his friends 
(Bp. ix. 12), But he did not refuse at their 
request to criticise compositions nor to write 
hymns in honour of martyrs, among which was, 
according to the writers of Histoire littéraire, one 
in honour of St. Saturninus of Toulouse, and 
another on St. Anianus, both of which are lost 
(Bp. viii. 4, ix. 16). As regards his wife 
Papianilla, though there is no doubt of his 
undiminished affection for her, it is probable, as 
is assumed by Sirmond, Tillemont, the Abbé 
Chaix, and others, that like Paulinus, Reticius 
and others, he lived with her on terms not of 
connubial but of fraternal intimacy, but no 
evidence of this appears from his own writings. 
That they continued to live together is plain 
from the story told of them by Gregory of 
Tours, that having parted with his plate in 
order to give to the poor, she like the wife of 
Paulinus found fault with him for so doing (Greg. 
Tur. ii, 22). He also speaks with the greatest 
affection of their young daughtery Roscia, who 
was being brought up carefully by her grand- 
mother and aunts at Lyons (Zp. v.16). He 
became abstemious in his diet, observing alter- 
nate days as fasts, yet not wanting in hospi- 
tality (Zp. vii. 14). In describing the mode 
of life of his friend Maximus who like himself 
had been forced into the office of a priest, per- 
haps bishop of Toulouse, he may be supposed 
to describe in some measure his own (Zp. iy. 24). 
He became a diligent student of Scripture, 
though disclaiming earnestly any ability as a 
commentator, and also of ecclesiastical writers, 
as Augustine, Jerome, Origen, and others (Zp. 
viii. 4, ix. 2). 

Among his acts about this time may be 
reckoned an endeavour through Pragmatius 
(bishop of Bourges, as Tillemont conjectures, 
or according to Chaix, of Autun), perhaps the 
same man as the one mentioned in Zp. v. 10, 
to bring about a reconciliation between a pres- 
byter Agrippinus and a widow named Entropia, 
whose son had married his daughter, in a matter 
of inheritance in which Sidonius thought that 
he had behaved ill towards her (Zp. vi. 2; 
Tillemont, xvi. p. 227, 238). 

It was probably before he became a bishop 
that in a journey to Toulouse he was able to 
perform an act of great service to an old friend. 
Turpio, a man of Tribunitian yank, had bor- 
rowed a sum of money from Maximus Palati- 
nus, also a friend of Sidonius, and the only 
security that he gave for it was his bond to 
pay interest at 12 per cent. For ten years no 
interest had been paid, and Turpio, now ex- 
tremely ill, besought Sidonius to obtain for 
him more delay. Sidonius dined and slept at 
the house of Maximus, and noticed a great 
change in his dress and appearance, and found 
that he had adopted a monastic or at least a 
clerical mode of life. Next morning, as he was 
departing, he laid the case before his friend, 
urging him to grant his request on the ground 
not only of kindness but of prudence, for if 
Turpio died his heirs would be entitled by law 
to-a year’s immunity. Maximus, as a friend, 


and particularly as a clerical person, granted 
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the request, postponed the payment of the debt 
for a year, and remitted all the interest. In his 
letter to Turnus, son of Turpio, in which he 
relates the whole transaction, Sidonius urges 
him on his own behalf and on that of his co-heirs 
to express the utmost gratitude to Maximus, and 
to use his best endeavours to pay off the princi- 
pal of the debt (Zp. iv. 24). 

From the time of his acceptance of the 
bishopric in 471 until A.p. 474, when Auvergne 
was first attacked formally by the Visigoth, its 
is not easy to fix accurately all the dates of 
events or of letters, but the following are pro- 
bably included within that period. 

From the time of his accession to the throne 
of Toulouse in 466, Euric lost no opportunity of 
strengthening himself and increasing his own 
dominions by aggression upon the Roman, In 
470, in compliance with the treacherous sugges- 
tions by Arvandus, and in eontrayention of the 
existing treaty under Riothamus, he attacked 
and defeated a Breton force in alliance with 
Rome, and probably intended to act against 
him, but shortly after received a check from 
the Romans under Paulus, which with the un- 
welcome support of the Burgundians served to 
maintain their supremacy for a time in Berry 
(Zp. i. 7, vii. 6; Greg. Turon. ii. 18). Witm 
Riothamus Sidonius appears to have been on 
friendly terms, and exerted his influence with 
him to obtain redress for an Arvernian, whose 
slaves had been carried off by some of his dis- 
orderly Bretons (Zp. iii. 9). 

Not long after his acceptance of the episcopate, 
the archiepiscopal see of Bourges became vacant 
on the death probably of Eulalius or Eulodius, 
and the people agreed to request Sidonius to 
undertake the duty of appointing a successor. 
Before accepting this office he consulted 
Euphronius, bishop of Autun, who had been con- 
cerned together with Patiens, bishop of Lyons, 
in appointing John, an archdeacon, to be bishop 
of Chalons, A.D. 469, and also Agroecius, bishop 
of Sens, whom he pressed to attend if possible 
and preside as metropolitan, though from the 
disturbed state of the country other bishops 
would be unable to attend. There were many 
candidates, of whom the principal were Eucherius, 
Pannychius, and Simplicius, all of them laymen, 
but of whom the last was distinctly the favourite, 
and the first two were disqualified by having 
married a second time. So numerous, however, 
were they as to fill two benches in the cathedral, 
and while all were opposed to each other, many 
obtruded themselves, and some even offered 
money for the office, putting it up, as it were, 
to auction, for the highest bidder. Amidst this 
confusion and difficulty, the only safe course to be 
taken was that which the people chose, with 
some little objection on the part of some pres- 
byters, viz., to commit the selection to a single 
person. Accordingly Sidonius delivered aD 
address in the presence of the archbishop of Sens, 
in which he describes with modesty and good 
judgment his great difficulty in making choice 
of a fit person. Many were fit, but only one 
could be chosen. Some disliked a monk, some a 
man. of learning, some a strict man, and others, — 
one who was lax and easy. If he were to choose 
a military man, a cry would be raised against 
himself because he had been engaged in secular 
affairs and might be thought to despise the poor 
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in Christ. But after weighing carefully the 
whole question he had resolved to name Sim- 
plicius, as having a sacerdotal origin, being the 
son of Eulodius, probably the last bishop, and 
also son-in-law of Palladius who, unless the 
conjecture of Tillemont be correct, preceded 
Eulalius. He then describes his character and 
merits, among which one was that he had built 
a church at a time when he was young, his 
family were increasing, and his means restricted, 
If any asked him how he came to know all this, 


_ he replies that he had known the people of 


Bourges: before he had made acquaintance with 


the town, had conversed with many and heard 
their opinions, and therefore in the name of the 
Trinity he pronounced Simplicius to be the 
metropolitan of the province, and chief priest of 
the city. At the request of Perpetuus, bishop 
of Tours, he sends him the discourse which he 
had composed or at least dictated to a copyist in 
two watches of a summer night, without orna- 
ment, or grace of oratory, but which answered 
the purpose for which it was intended. (Zp. iv. 
25, vii. 5, 8, 9.) At some time shortly after he 
became a bishop, Mamertus Claudianus, already 
mentioned, sent him his treatise in three books 
on the condition of the soul (de statu animae) 
of whose receipt Sidonius took no notice until 
Mamertus wrote to him to complain of his 
silence and of his retention of his book. This 
appeal drew forth a reply, in which Sidonius, who 


had lent the book to Nymphidius, pours forth an 


overflowing torrent in eulogy both upon the 
treatise and also on a hymn which he had lent 
at the same time, which Gennadius says was the 


one so well known by its opening words, “ Pange 
lingua,” 
Fortunatus;(Vol. Lil. p. 791; Ep. iv. 2,3, v. 2; 
Chaix, ii, 55). In the following year 473, 
or early in 474, Claudian died, to 
of his two friends, and of the diocese of Vienne. 
His death was deplored deeply by Sidonius, who, 
m a letter to his nephew Petreius, describes his 
character and abilities, and his affectionate 
deference to his brother the bishop, and also the 
valuable assistance rendered by him to his flock. 
He adds also a funeral elegy to his memory in 
hendeeasyllabic verse, which he says in that 
letter he wrote at the grave when he visited 
Vienne late in the summer of 474 (Zp. iv. 11. 
Wsi'G)si A ; i 

_ The following letters between the dates men- 
tioned above may be mentioned as illustrating 
in one way or another the character of the 


writer. (1) To Ambrosius, a bishop, perhaps of 


Sens, about a young man who had led a dissolute 
life, but mended his ways by marriage, over 
which he expresses his pleasure, but recommends 
behaviour in ‘the use of it in accordance with 
the opinion much in favour at this time, and 
with which his own conduct in this respect most 
probably, agreed (Zp. ix. 6). (2) To a friend 
named Aper, a man of property in Auvergne, 
whom he entreats to return to his patrimonial 
estate, extolling the beauties of the country, the 
attractions of the town, and representing the ad- 
vantage to himself of a speedy return (Zp. iy. 
21). (8) To Aprunculus, bishop of Langres, 
about a clerical person, named Injuriosus, whom 
he was willing to release from his obligation to 
the church of Clermont, and whose services he 
wished his friend to enjoy, on condition that he 


commonly attributed to Venantius 


the great grief 
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treated him with kindness (Zp. ix. 10), . (4) To 
Auspicius, bishop of Toul, recommending to his 
notice the bearer of his letter, Peter, a man of 
Tribunitian rank (Zp. vii. 10), (5). To Cen- 
sorius, bishop, probably of Auxerre, about a 
“Levite”.who had taken refuge in his diocese 
from the threatened attacks of the Visigoths, 
and who, he begs, may be relieved from the pay- 
ment due from him as a stranger on the produce 
of a small piece of church land, which he 
occupied, so that he might return home with a 
grateful heart (Zp. vi. 10). (6) To Eleutherius, 
bishop of Tournay, recommending a Jew to him 
for protection (Hp. vi. 11). (7) To Fonteius, 
bishop of Vaison, expressing his thanks for 
his kind reception of Vindicius, a deacon of 
Auvergne, and also his kindness and protection 
afforded to his intimate friends, Apollinaris, his 
kinsman, and Simplicius, suspected by Chil- 
peric IL., the Burgundian tetrarch, who, bearing 
the Roman title of magister militum, was jealous of 
Roman influence, and suspected them of a plot 
for transferring Vaison to the Roman emperor 
(Zp. v. 6, vii. 4). (8) In a letter to Graecus, 
bishop of Marseilles, he relates the story of 
Amantius, a native of Auvergne, and employed 
as a reader in the service of the church, born of 
parents of good character and moderate means. 
He went to Marseilles to seek his fortune, and 
by his industry and good conduct obtained the 
favour of Hustachius, the bishop, predecessor of 
Graecus, of the count and of many citizens. 
Having gained the affections of a young lady of 
equal rank at least with his own, and possessing 
a good fortune, he married her without precau- 
tion on the part of her mother, who appears to 
have been a widow, to secure her own property. 
But as soon as. this was accomplished, the gay 
deceiver (praestigiator invictus), having averted 
by a timely present the suspicions of his mother- 
in-law, laid hands on’ as much property as he 
could, and beat a retreat to Auvergne. She - 
threatened him with an action for damages, but 
having obtained from Sidonius, on grounds which 
must have been fictitious, a letter of recom- 
mendation to Graecus, he returned to Marseilles 
in hope of pacifying her anger. Notwithstand- 
ing what had taken place, the affair was some- 
how made up, and Sidonius, who treats the whole 
rather as a comedy than’a moral offence, did not 
withdraw his favour from Amantius, whom he 
employed frequently ‘as his ‘letter-catrier to 
Graecus (Zp. vii. 2, 7, 11; ix. 4). (9) To 
Leontius, bishop of Arles, recommending the 
bearer of the letter, who had some business to 
transact there in reference to a will (Zp. vi. 3). 
(10) To Lupus, bishop of Troyes, with whom he 
carried on frequent correspondence, about a man 
named Gallus, who had left his wife and re- 
moved to Auvergne, and to whom Lupus sent a 
letter exhorting him to return to her. The suc- 
cess of this letter is related by Sidonius (Zp. vi. 
9). (11) To Nonnechius, or Nunechius, bishop 
of Nantes, recommending to him a converted 
Jew named Promotus (Zp. viii. 13). (12) To 
Philagrius, a friend, on metaphysical subjects 
(Zp. vii. 11). (18) To ‘Pragmatius, bishop, 
perhaps of Autun, though Tillemont thinks of 
Bourges, requesting him to reconcile two per- 
sous who were at variincee, Agrippinus, a priest, 
whose daughter had married the son of Eutropia, 
a widow devoted to a holy life. The gon was 
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now dead, and also their child, and Agrippinus, 
who was plainly endeavouring to secure a 
pecuniary benefit for his daughter, persecuted 
his mother-in-law in an ungenerous manner, 
though she was well disposed to a reconciliation, 
which Sidonius had endeavoured vainly, as an 
old friend of Eutropia, to bring about, and for 
which, he says with some surprise, there was 
more inclination on the female than on the male 
side of the quarrel (Zp. vi. 2). (14) To Prin- 
cipius, bishop of Soissons, there are two letters, 
one acknowledging the receipt of a letter, and 
regretting deeply that he is separated so far 
from him by distance, the other describing the 
pleasure which he had received from a visit paid 
to him by Antiolius, a bishop, though of what 
see is unknown, who had been a member of the 
monastic community of Lerins, and a friend of 
Lupus, bishop of Troyes, and Maximus of Riez, 
predecessor of Faustus. Antiolius had visited 
Principius, and also his brother Remigius, and 
delighted Sidonius with his account of them, on 
which Sidonius indites a rhetorical panegyric, in 
the midst of which a letter was brought to him 
from Principius by Megethius, by whom in reply 
he sends his respects (obsequia), requesting him 
to favour him with letters as frequently as he 
ean, at all events with his prayers, and deplor- 
ing the distance which separates them (Zp. viii. 
14, ix. 8). (15) To Proculus, a friend whose son 
had left his home and taken refuge in Auvergne, 
and whom he implores him to receive again with 
lenity, especially as he had himself rebuked him 
severely and brought him to repentance (Zp. iy. 
23). (16) To Remigius, bishop of Rheims, 
brother of Principius, relating how a native of 
Auvergne having gone to Rheims, obtained 
clandestinely from his secretary or bookseller a 
collection of his discourses, and presented them 
to him, though he was willing to purchase them. 
Sidonius immediately had them all copied out, 
and in his letter ‘to Remigius expresses his’ ad- 
‘miration of them, especially their style, on which 
he pronounces an inflated panegyric, and hints 
that if he neglects to favour him with more of 
his compositions, he shall watch the sales of 
travellers and plunder his bookshelves with the 
connivance and assistance of the numerous ad- 


mirers who have read his works in Auvergne) 


(Zp. ix. 7). (17) To Apollinaris, at the time 
when the siege was impending, approving of his 
determination to postpone a meditated pilgrimage 
to the tomb of the martyr, perhaps St. Julian, 
and mentioning a complaint by the bearer of the 
letter against a servant of his, named Genesius. 
(Zp. iv. 6). : 

In the course of the year A.D, 473, or early in 
A74, the province of Berry became a prey to 
the Visigoth king, who took advantage of the 
weakness of the Roman empire after the death 
of Anthemius to extend his dominion towards 
the Rhone and the Loire, and Auvergne was now 
the only province remaining to the Romans west 
of the Rhone, and this also was in constant 
danger of invasion. No formal attack, however, 
took place until the autumn of 474, In June of 
that year Julius Nepos, nephew of Marcellinus 
mentioned above, became emperor, and held that 
office until August 475 (Jornandes, @ct. 45). 
A friend of Sidonius, Castalius Innocentius 
Audax, was appointed by him to the office of 
praefectus urbi early in his reign, an appoint~ 
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ment on which Sidonius wrote to congratulate 
him, adding some judicious compliments to the 
hew emperor (Zp. viii. 7). In this letter no 
mention is made of any alarm of invasion, and 
late in the summer of the same year, when the 
fear of siege had for the present subsided at 
Clermont, Sidonius took the journey to Vienne 
already mentioned, in which he paid a visit of 
condolence to his friend Thaumastus, who had 
lately become a widower, but who had exerted 
himself to refute the suspicion raised against 
Apollinaris and Simplicius respecting the city of 
Vaison (Zp. v. 6; vii. 4). He seems on this 
journey, either first or last, to have visited 
Lyons, and there to have met with the quaestor 
Licinianus, who bore with him from the emperor 
Nepos at Ravenna a formal appointment of 
Ecdicius to the dignity of a patrician. Of this 
he writes with great pleasure to Papianilla, as 
the payment of a debt long due, promised by 
Anthemius, and now fulfilled by Nepos, and 
looks forward to higher honours still to be 
conferred upon her brother. He concludes his 
‘letter with salutations from their daughter 
Roscia, who was being brought up with tender 
care by her aunts and grandmother (Zp. v. 16). 
At some time in this year, as it seems, Avitus, 
brother-in-law of Sidonius, endowed the see of 
Clermont with a farm called Cuticiacum (Cun- 
hiae), not far from the city, and in the letter 
mentioning this Sidonius speaks also of the 
threatened invasion and of his confidence in 
Avitus in case of negotiation (Zp. iii. 1). Mean- 
while, as the autumn advanced, the danger 
became nearer, the Visigoths entered the ter- 
ritory of Auvergne, and communication with 
distant places became more difficult, For the 
purpose of conveying letters, Sidonius employed 
a Jew named Gozolas (Gedaliah?), of whom he 
expresses the hope that he may become a Chris- 
tian (Zp. iii. 4, iv. 5), and in writing to Graecus, 
Amantius (Zp. vi. 11). In preparations to resist 
the enemy Sidonius exerted himself not so much 
as a bishop as a leader of the people, and was 
greatly assisted by his brother-in-law Ecdicius, 
who, on one occasion, with a handful of cavalry 
attacked and defeated a large force of the enemy. 
They retired at the end of 474 or beginning 
of 475, but not so completely as to remove either 
the apprehension of future attack or the neces- 
sity for watch and ward to be kept on the walls 
during the snowy days and dark nights of winter 
(Zp. iii. 7). “Among the vexations incidental 
to the state of affairs, one appears in a letter to 
Calminius, a friend serving, but whether under 
compulsion is not quite clear, in the ranks of 
the enemy; but in this he speaks of the pro- 
spects, if not of peace, yet at least of a truce 
(Zp. vy. 12). The blockade had not been main- 
tained’ so strictly as entirely to prevent’ com- 
munication from without, for in a letter to 
Faustus, bishop of Riez, he speaks of a monk 
named Riochatus, who was also a bishop and a 
Briton by birth, the bearer of some books of his, 
who on his way to Bretagne, if not to Britain, 
came to Clermont, and being prevented from 
further progress by the siege was entertained 
hospitably there for more than two months. 
During his stay he had made known some scat- 
tered portions of his freight, but took his 
departure hastily, and was suspected by some 
of the people who were travelling of having 
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carried off not literary but pecuniary treasure. 
Sidonius accordingly mounted his horse, rode off 
in pursuit, and overtook him on the following 
day. He saluted him with a mixture of severity 
and cordiality, but with the greatest show of 
respect took from him the book which he had 
concealed, and which he devoured, he says, with 
eagerness, and from which he caused large 
extracts to be made. He then proceeds to give 
his opinion concerning them, in which he com- 
pares his friend to the captor of a foreign 
woman suggested in the book of Deuteronomy. 
Like him he has taken captive heathen Philo- 
sophy, whom he has deprived of her superfluous 
ornaments and joined, in marriage with himself 
(Deut. xxi. 10, 13). On this theme he proceeds 
in his usual eulogistic style to enlarge in detail, 
and, to show how the doctrines of the various 
schools have been made, by his friend, with due 
regard to Christian doctrine, subservient to his 
own purpose, and he foretells with confidence 
the future fame of the book, which, however, 
unfortunately has not been preserved (Zp. ix. 9). 
That the enemy had departed by this time is 
evident both from this story and from a letter 
to Eutropius, bishop of Orange, recommending 
the bearer to his notice (Zp. vi. 6). The siege 
was now over, and immediate danger from the 
enemy removed, but the troubles from without 
were succeeded by other troubles not less per- 
plexing. LEcdicius had left Clermont and taken 
up his abode for the present among the Bur- 
gundians, and much strife and dissension pre- 
vailed in Clermont. In this state of affairs 
Sidonius entreated his friend Constantius, a 
priest of Lyons, to visit him and use his influence 
with the people in restoring peace. He obeyed 
the call, notwithstanding the winter season, the 
difficulties of travelling, the length of the 
journey, and his own feeble health, was received 
with the utmost respect and cordiality, and his 
mission was crowned with success (Zp. iii. 2). 
Eedicius also was entreated by his brother-in- 
law to return, and not to trust to the uncertain 
fayour of kings, a remark which seems to refer 
to the Burgundian tetrarchs, whose favour he 
was enjoying. The loose narrative of Jornandes 
seems to show that he returned for a time, but 
there is no evidence of this from Sidonius 
(Jornandes, Get, 45, Sid. Hp. iii. 3). Besides 
the trouble already mentioned, the siege and its 
attendant devastations had caused much distress 
among the inhabitants of Clermont, which how- 
ever Patiens, bishop of Lyons, of whose muni- 
ficent liberality Sidonius had been a witness in 
the region bordering on the Rhéne, contributed 
largely to relieve. In his letter to him of 
thanks and encomium, Sidonius compares him to 
Triptolemus and also to Joseph (Zp. vi. 12). 
Jn this work of relief Ecdicius appears to have 
joined very heartily, but the account given of 
his share in it by Gregory of Tours appears to be 
much exaggerated (Greg. Tur. Hist. Fr. ii. 24; 
Kedicius, Vol. Il. 33). A truce, not destined to 
be of long duration, appears to have been 
arranged in the early part of A.D. 475, perhaps 
through the agency of Epiphanius, bishop of 
Pavia, who appears to have gone alone to 
Toulouse, but who may have conferred on his 
way with Licinianus, of whom Sidonius, who 
does not mention Epiphanius, speaks in high 
terms, and also with others (Baronius, Ann. 474, 
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xyi.-xx.). He mentions a treaty, perhaps this 
one, in a letter to Julianus, a bishop in the 
province either of Bourges or Narbonne (Zp. 
ix. 53; Tillemont, xvi. p. 249), and uses his 
interest with Hypatius to induce him to consent 
to the sale of the remainder of a property called 
Eborolacum (Ebreuil) to Donidius, of which he 
already possessed the moiety. He also wrote to” 
Theoplastus, a bishop, perhaps of Geneva, to 
assist Donidius in some matter, perhaps the same 
as the one just mentioned, on which he had 
applied to him (Zp. iii. 5, vi. 5). In the midst 
of this temporary cessation of hostilities a report 
became current that Euric had again made a 
movement of aggression and invaded the Roman 
territory of Auvergne, and Sidonius thought it 
to be his duty to summon his people to join in 
acts of fasting and prayer to be conducted in 
the same way as the Rogations instituted, or 
rather revived and re-organised, some years pre- 
viously by Mamertus, bishop of Vienne, and of 
which, in a letter to him, he recounts the 
history. In the same letter he begs for the 
prayers of the bishop and of his flock on behalf 
of the people of Auvergne, and as a claim upon 
their attention, mentions the transfer to Vienne 
at some previous time of the remains of Ferreolus 
and the head of Julian, both of them martyrs 
and natives of Auvergne. He also wrote to his 
friend Aper, entreating him as a citizen of 
Clermont to leaye his warm baths at Aquae 
Calidae, and come to Clermont to take part in 
the solemn service (Zp. v. 14, vii. 1, Greg. Tur. 
Hist, Fr, ii, 11 de Mirac. ii. 1,2; Rogation Days,’ 
Dict. Chr. Ant. Vol. II. p. 1809; Baronius, Ann. 
475, xii.—xxi.; Tillemont, vol. xvi. p. 247, 248). 
No actual invasion of Auvergne appears to have 
taken place, but in the meantime negotiations 
were being carried on in which the bishops. 
Basilius, of Aix, Faustus, of Riez, Graecus, of 
Marseilles, and Leontius, of Arles, were among 
the acting counsellors, and of which the ultimate 
result was the surrender of Auvergne to the 
Visigoths. 

It was probably at this time, after his repulse 
from Clermont and while negotiations were 
going on, that Euric, who was not only a 
determined enemy of Rome but a zealous par- 
tisan of the Arian heresy, and whose hostility 
in this direction Sidonius says that he feared 
more than his attacks on Roman fortifications, 
deprived of their sees and in many cases put to 
death or banished many bishops in the regions 
subject to his dominion, whose places he would 
allow no successors to fill, and thus the number 
of the clergy was in danger of being diminished. 
Churches were overthrown, and their sites over— 
run by animals, Christian discipline was de- | 
stroyed, and in a letter to Basilius, probably 
archbishop of Aix in Provence, one of the 
negotiators above mentioned, Sidonius implores 
him, as placed in a region which was the 
passage ground of political negotiators, to exert 
himself to obtain permission for the exercise of 
episcopal ordination (Zp. vii. 6). Assuming 
this to be the true date of this letter, which 
seems to be corroborated by a letter to Felix 
(Zp. iv. 10), and in some degree by the narrative 
of Gregory of Tours (Hist. Fr. ii, 25), it was 
perhaps at this time, while Sidonius was master 
of his own movements, that he accepted a 
request made to him by Elaphius, a country 
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~ gentleman of Rouergue (Ruteni), in which region 
Euric was predominant, to consecrate a bap- 
tistery, of which he remarks that his friend had 
built a church at a time when few would have 
dared to repair an old one. Though the season 
was unfavourable for travelling, and the road 
dangerous from Alpine precipices, he consented 
cheerfully to go, but warned his friend that he 
must bring a long train of attendants (Zp. iv. 5). 
' Probably also at this time he visited the church 
of Chantelle (Cantillensem) about twenty-six 
miles south-west of Moulins, at the request of 
'a friend named Germanicus, on whose bodily 
vigour at the age of sixty he enlarges with 
' pleasure in a letter to another friend, Vectius, 
whose own person and habits he describes with 
no less pleasure and admiration in one to his 
nephew Secundus (Zp. iv. 9, 13). 
The news of the surrender of Auvergne, pro- 
claiming as it did the utter prostration of Roman 
- influence, was a heavy blow to Sidonius, and he 
wrote to Graecus to complain bitterly of what 
had taken place, recounting the unswerving 
loyalty of the Arvernians, their exertion on be- 
half of the state in the matter of Seronatus, and 
their sufferings during the siege; and inveigh- 
' ing with vehement severity against the selfish 
policy by which, for the sake of securing for a 
time but for future slavery the districts in which 
the negotiators were interested, the faithful 
province of Auvergne was to be handed over for 
punishment to the enemy. If this is to be the 
' ease, the friends to whom they have been be- 
trayed ought at least to be prepared to receive 
' them as exiled refugees.. The letter is a manly 
and patriotic remonstrance, free from artificial 
* pedantry, in a style which exhibits the character 
of the writer in its genuine colours, and in the 
_ honesty of its scornful indignation rises into real 
eloquence (Zp. vii. 7; GRraxcus, Vol. II. p. 720). 
But the remonstrance was fruitless, and Auvergne 
_ passed from the Roman to the Visigoth dominion. 
It was placed under a governor named Victorius, 
- with the title of Count, who appears at first to 
- have behaved with real or affected moderation 
» (Greg. Tur. Hist. Fr. ii. 20; Sid. Bp. vii. 17; 
Chaix, ii, 290). 
Third Period, A.D. 475-489. —Sidonius was 
* soon banished for a time to a fort named Livia, 
probably Capendu, about ten miles from Car- 
cassonne, on the road to Narbonne (Zp. viii. 3; 
ix. 3; Vaissette, Hist. de Languedoc, V. vol. i. 
p- 501). Some of the inconveniences which he 
suffered there are described by him in, letters 
to Faustus, bishop of Riez, and to Leo, a native 
- of Narbonne and of Roman origin, but filling a 
high office under Euric, They consisted chiefly 
'in-the annoyance caused by his neighbours, 
two quarrelsome drunken old Gothic women 
(Bp. viii. 3). Leo was a friend to Sidonius, 
who at his request wrote a life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, and on whom in a letter to Leo he pro- 
~ nounces, not a critical description of the man and 
his works, but an indiscriminating panegyric 
(ib.). ‘Through Leo’s influence he obtained re- 
- Yease from his confinement, which was not of 
long duration, but his return to Clermont was 
~ delayed by an enforced sojourn at Bordeaux, 
whither he went in order to obtain from Euric 
authority for recovering the inheritance belong- 
ing to him in right of bis mother-in-law. But 
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_ two months were allowed by Euric to pass before 
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he would grant him an interview, nor have we 
any information as to the result, but his visit 
drew forth a letter in verse from Lampridius, a 
professor of literature there, but who was absent 
at the time, urging him to write some verses, a 
request with which, though not in the mood for 
writing, and somewhat in the condition, as he 
says, of a dying swan, he nevertheless complied, 
and sent his friend a -poem in hendecasyllables, 
describing the various signs of the power of 
Euric, to be seen at Bordeaux, perhaps hoping 
that through Lampridius, and also through Leo, 
this little stroke of indirect flattery for the king 
might be of service to him in attaining his 
object (Zp. viii. 3. 9). On his return to Cler- 
mont, though not under close restraint, his 
movements beyond his diocese were controlled 
by the governor, whose leave he says that he 
was obliged to obtain, when he wished to take a 
journey to visit his friend Felix (Zp. iv. 10). 
But in general he seems to have been well 
satisfied with his treatment, unless indeed some 
part of the praise which he bestows on his cus- 
todian, be due to the inveterate spirit of eulogy, 
for Victorius ostentatiously promoted church 
building in Clermont, and undertook the charge 
of the funeral of Abraham, a monk of Eastern 
origin, who having been imprisoned for five years 
in Persia, had latterly been abbat of the 
monastery of St. Cyricus, near Clermont. Vic- 
torinus visited him on his death-bed. His life 
is related by Gregory of Tours, and Sidonius 
wrote, A.D. 477, a somewhat turgid epitaph on 
him in elegiacs, at the request of a friend named 
Volusianus, said to be his brother, whom Baro- 
nius calls a bishop, perhaps the successor of 
Perpetuus at Tours. Sidonius recommended 
that a monk named Auxanius should be chosen 
to succeed Abraham, but that as his health was 
weak ‘and his temper easy, Volusianus should 
take the lead in the government of the monastery. 
According to Gregory of Tours, the conduct of 
Victorius became at a later time oppressive and 
tyrannical. He was forced to take flight and 
seek refuge at Rome, whither he persuaded 
Apollinaris, son of Sidonius, to accompany him. 
Showing there similar insolence as he had shown 
in Auvergne, he was stoned to death by the 
populace. Apollinaris was taken with him, anc 
kept for a time in confinement at Milan, but 
was enabled to make his escape and return home, 
where, so far as we can judge, he seems to have 
been recejvyed kindly. (Zp. vii, 17; Greg. Tur. 
Hist. Fr. ii. 20, 21, 26; de Mirac. i. 453; Vit. 
Patr. c. iii.; Baronius, ann. 480, xiv.—xviii.; 
Chaix, ii. 289-292; Ruricius, Zp. ii. 25.) 
Sidonius had already, at the request of Magnus 
Felix, published the twenty-four poems which, 
as well as two letters in prose to Leontius and 
Polemius, appear in a collected form. This 
was probably about A.D. 468 (Carm. ix. 8; 
Germain, p. 38). At a time much later than 
this, which there are no definite data to fix, but 
which may probably be placed at about 477 or 
478, the time at which he would have reached 
the age of forty-six or forty-seven, the com- 
mencement of ‘‘seniority,” according to Gellius, 
Censorinus, and others (Censorinus, de die Nat. 
xii.; Gell, x. 28), his friend, Constantius of 
Lyons, urged him to publish his letters, a 
yequest to which he acceded. The reason for 
assigning this date is that in the first book he 
2U 
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speaks of himself as advancing in years, and in 
one of the fifth book, published somewhat later, 
which is addressed to Aquilinus, as knocking at 
the threshold of old age. Born A.D, 432, he 
would be fifty years old in 482, an age which 
the words just quoted would sufficiently describe 
(Zp. i. 1,11, v. 9). Of the first book as it now 
stands, all the letters belong to the earlier 
period of his public life. It was not long after 
this that he published six more books, as he 
implies in the last letter of the seventh book 
addressed to the same Constantius (Zp. iv. 10, 
vii. 18). Of the letters in these five books most 
of those which possess special interest have been 
noticed already, but a few remain to be men- 
tioned. (1) To Placidus, a citizen of Grenoble, 
unknown as it seems to himself personally, but 
who had read and admired his works both in 
verse and in prose, i.e., the first volume of his 
letters (Zp. iii. 14). (2) To Chariobandes, an 
abbat, thanking him for his sympathy in his 
trouble, and sending him by his messengers 
a warm cowl to wear during night Services 
(Zp. vii. 16). (3, 4) A friendly correspondence 
between Sidonius and Ruricius, afterwards, but 
not at that time, bishop of Limoges, on whose 
marriage with Iberia Sidonius had written a 
poem in former days. Sidonius had lent to 
Leontius, bishop of Arles, a book, one of his own 
composition, which Ruricius, who had great 
admiration for its author, wished to see, and 
which by direction of Sidonius he had obtained 
from him. But he was so much pleased with 
it that he ventured without leave to have it 
copied, a pious fraud for which upon confession 
of the deed he asked Sidonius to grant him 
absolution, which was willingly and gracefully 
accorded (Ruric, Hp. i. 8; Sid. Hp. iv. 16). In 
another letter to the same, Sidonius speaks of 
having sent by the bearer a copy made by his 
scribe of the volume of the Heptateuch, i.e., the 
Pentateuch, together with the books of Joshua 
and of Judges+Ruth, regarded as one book, 
which he had himself examined and ascertained 
its correctness ; also one of the Prophets, written 
during his own absence, and also that of the 
promised corrector, but with great care, and 
freed from superfluous additions. For this work 
the scribe, in his opinion, deserves his master’s 
best thanks (Zp. v.15). (5) To Sapaudus, a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, at Vienne, to whom he pays an 
adroit compliment by expressing the admiration 
with which Pragmatius regarded him, himself 
an eminent.orator. He speaks of Sapaudus and 
Pragmatius as thetwomost distinguished scholars 
of the day (Zp. v.10). (6) To Pastor, a citizen 
of Clermont, chosen by his fellow citizens to 
represent them at a provincial council at Arles, 
probably in the time of Majorian, but who failed 
to appear on the day appointed. Sidonius com- 
mends his modesty if that had been the cause 
of his absence, and makes some good remarks on 
canvassing, but warning him that if he stays 
away again his absence will be imputed to idle- 
ness (Zp. vy. 20). (7) To Leo, the minister of 
Euric, who had exhorted him, now that he had 
published his letters, i.e., the first book of them, 
to take up the composition of history, but 
Sidonius excuses himself from the task on 
various accounts, his disinclination to work, 
his dislike of travelling, his want of practice 
in reading old books, and his clerical condition, 
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in which the utterance of strict truth, which 
that condition imposes on him, is likely to 
be inconvenient and dangerous (Hp, iv. 22), 
Having published seven books of letters, he was 
urged by his friend Petronius to ransack his 
stores and publish another book, a request with 
which he complied by publishing an eighth 
book, and ‘at the request”ef Firminus a ninth 
and last, which he says that he completed after 
a visitation of his diocese during a winter so 
severe that he was obliged to break the frozen 
ink which he had to use in writing. By this 
time he says that he had completed three 
Olympiads in his office of bishop, a calculation 
which would bring the date of this work to 
A.D. 483 (Zp. viii. 1, ix. 1, 12). 

Of the Ietters contained in the eighth book 
the following, which have not been mentioned 
before, may be mentioned here: (1) To Con- 
sentius, probably the son of Consentius to whom 
the poem on Narbonne was addressed A.D, 465. 
He expresses a great desire to see again hig 
house and estate called Octaviana, its chapel, 
library, baths, and other arrangements, praises 
the verses which his friend sends him from time 
to time, and speaks of himself as being now a 
better critic than poet, for he has given up 
verse-making and devotes himself to grayer 
studies, to which also he exhorts his friend to 
pay attention, and especially to be liberal in 
alms-giving, for what is given to the church. 
is laid up in store for himself, The date of this 
letter may probably be put at about a.D, 485 
(Zp. viii.4). (2) To a friend named Fortunalis, , 
a Spaniard, whose firmness in difficulties he 
extols, and whose fame he predicts will he uni- 
versal (Zp. viii. 5), (3) A long letter to Nam- 
matius, a friend employed in naval affairs by 
Euric, and now stationed at the island of Oleron, 
where he found much amusement in hunting, in 
which also he implies that his son Apollinaris, 
who was more fond of hunting than of study, 
took great delight. He speaks of the great 
pleasure which he had received from the praise 
bestowed on his published works by Nicetius, 
whom as a young man he remembers making a 
speech on the day when his own father presided) 
at the inauguration of the consul Asterius at 
Lyons. Also of the attacks of the Saxon pirates 
on the coast, their nautical skill, and their 
cruelty, and his anxiety for him on this ac- 
count. He sends him the copies of Varro and 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, for which he had 
asked, The letter is written in a cheerful tone, 
with scarcely any reference to his own condition. 
Nammatius may have been the same person as 
he to whom with Ceraunia, his wife, some letters 
are addressed by Ruricius (Sid. Zp, viii. 63 
Rurie, Zp. ii.1-5). (4) A long letter to Lupus. 
professor of rhetoric at Perigueux, mentioning 
the murder by his slaves of Lampridius, to whom 
at Bordeaux he had sent a poem, which he now 
transcribes, with much praise of his literary 
abilities, but regret that he should have been 
deluded into the folly and impiety of consulting 
African diviners. He expresses great regard for 
the man and deep sorrow for his loss (Zp, viii. 
11). (5) To Prosper, bishop of Auxerre, under- 
taking at his request to write a panegyric on 
Anianus, bishop of Orleans, but declining to com- 
plete the history of the war with Attila, which 


he had. begun (Zp. viii.15), (6) To Constantius, 
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committing to him the care of publishing the | 


volume which he had undertaken to compile at 
the request of Petronius. He apologises for the 
old-fashioned and rough style of the language, 


but justifies it as founded on ancient and good 


authority (Zp. viii. 16). 

To the eight volumes already published, he 
added at the request of Firminus a ninth, a step 
justified, he says, by the precedent of Pliny, the 
younger. He asks him to let him know what 
criticisms are passed on the former volumes, and 
if he finds any letters that are worth publishing 
he will write them on the margin of the eighth 
volume, for his son Apollinaris is not to be 
trusted in literary matters (Zp. ix. 1), Mention 
may be made of the following: (1) To Faustus, 
bishop of Riez, written from his prison at Livia. 
He thinks it expedient in the present state of 
affairs not to write too often, for nothing can be 
More inconsistent than a cheerful style and a 
mind depressed. He speaks with admiration of 
his friend’s ascetic life, and of the pleasure and 
advantage which in former days he had derived 
from his sermons, both extemporaneous and such 
as were carefully prepared, which he had 
applauded vehemently, when they were preached 
in the church at Lyons, Begs him to pray for 
him, and hopes that he will, if necessary, find 
fault with him (Zp. ix. 3). (2) To Graecus, 
plainly of an earlier date than the one about the 
surrender, speaking of him in terms of the 
highest respect and affection, and bidding him 
not to take too much to heart the pain caused by 
the death (mecessitas) of some of his clergy, 
because they who would follow Christ must 
drink of His cup (Zp. ix. 4). (8) To Lupus, 
bishop of Troyes, now in his 50th year of epi- 
scopate, to apologise for sending him a volume, 
probably of his letters, which he was not to keep 
for himself, but to transmit it to some one else. 
Lupus had written to complain of this neglect, as 
if seemed to be, on his part, for which Sidonius 
entreats him earnestly to pardon him, and to attri- 
bute it not to want of friendship, but to doubt 
as to its being likely to please him (Zp. ix. 11), 
(4) To Oresius, who seems to have been either 
a Spaniard or familiar with Spain. He asked 
Sidonius for some verses, but he replies not only 
that he gave up verse-making when he became a 
bishop 3 Olympiads ago, but that he’ is now out 
of practice; but that if he can find any letters 
previous to that time containing verses, he will 
send them to him (Zp. ix.12). (5) To Tonantius, 
son of Tonantius Ferreolus mentioned in ii. 9, who 
also asked him for some verses in Asclepiadean 
metre suitable for recitation at a dinner-party. 
With this request he complies, though with an 
apology for his want of practice. We may sup- 
pose that in this case the claim of old friendship 
was strong enough to overcome the objection 
mentioned just now, but he exhorts his} young 
friend to fill up the vacant moments at an enter- 
tainment with religious stories: rather than 
verses, or with questions provoking discussion 
after the manner of Apuleius, the Plato of 
Madaura (of which Macrobius gives some in- 
stances, Sat. vii. 3, 24). He adds the story of 
what passed at the table of Majorian 20 years 
ago, already mentioned above (Hp. ix. 13). 
(6) To Burgundio, probably a young Burgundian, 
one of the garrison of Clermont during the siege, 
who as well as himself is ill and in bed, for 
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which he expresses his regret, but is glad to hear 
that he is better and preparing to get up. He 
mentions with praise a speech lately delivered by 
him, but would prefer to commend it in his ab- 
sence rather than directly. Burgundio had asked 
him what was meant by “recurring” verses, a 
question which he answers by giving instances 


1, Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor 
’ Sole medere pede, ede perede melos, 


in which the lines may be read backwards by 
inverting the letters of each word. 


2. Praecipiti modo quod decurrit tramite flumen 
Tempore consumptum tam cito deficiet. 


in which the words of an elegiac distich being 
read backwards, express the same sense as when 
read forwards, but in a different order of words. 
He then exhorts his young friend to take up 
some great subject, in treating which he has no 
doubt that he will surpass himself, but while 
some will praise his eloquence, some his intel- 
lectual power, all will praise his modesty. It is 
a great thing when one who is only just past 
boyhood has obtained so much praise for literary 
excellence, that so many should be found to 
praise him on moral grounds (Zp, ix. 14), 
(7) To Gelasius, sending him some senarian 
iambics in reply to an appeal to him for some 
verses, but complaining that he was too fond of 
hendecasyllabics. (8) To Firminus, on completion 
of his collection, of which the previous eight 
books were dedicated to Constantius, accomplished 
after visiting his parishes during the winter, 
having ransacked his shelves and cupboards for 
letters to include in it. As the iambic poem 
sent to Gelasius had given him much pleasure, 
he now sends to Firminus a concluding one in 
Sapphic metre, in which, now that old age is 
at hand, he expresses his intention of devoting 
himself to sacred subjects and of writing a hymn 
in praise of Saturninus, bishop of Toulouse 
(Zp. ix. 16). The date of this is probably 483 
(see No. 4) or 484, 

In none of these letters does he speak of 
opposition or personal ill-treatment: on the 
contrary, the tone of his later letters is cheerful, 
and he appears from the last of them to have 
met. with no hindrance except from weather in | 
fulfilling his episcopal duties. But Gregory of 
Tours relates that, in the later years of his life, 
he was much annoyed by two priests, probably of 
Arian opinions, whose names he does not mention, 
but which are said by Chaix, though without 
citing any authority, to have been Honorius and’ 
Hermanchius. These men, Gregory says, suc- 
ceeded in preventing him from exercising his’ 
episcopal functions, and even in reducing him 
to extreme poverty ; but after the death of the 
one called Honorius, who died from a disease 
resembling that which caused the death of Arius, 
he was restored to his office, but being attacked 
by fever he desired that he might be carried into 
the church of St. Mary, and there, after speaking 
some words of love to his people, and pointing 
out Aprunculus, bishop of Langres, as fit to be 
his successor, he died, though not, as it appears, 
in the church, August A.D. 489. Upon his death 
the other priest, Hermanchius, seized on the 
property of the see, but at a banquet, to which: 
he invited the principal citizens, a dream was 
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» to account for his behaviour, and he soon after- 
wards died in a manner resembling the death of 
Simon Magus (Greg. Tur. Hist. Fr. ii. 23 ; Tille- 
mont, xvi. 273-277 ; Chaix, ii. 366, 371). He 
was buried in the chapel of St. Saturninus, in the 
centre of the city of Clermont, by the side of his 
predecessor Eparchius, and an epitaph in hendeca- 
syllabic verse by an unknown author was placed 
near his tomb with the date, “xir, Kal. Sept. 
Zenone imperatore.”’ This has disappeared, but a 
copy of it has been preserved in a MS. of the 
Abbey ofCluny. The church of Saturninus is said 
by Savaron to have existed as late as the 10th 
century, after which it was destroyed, but the 
relics of Sidonius were transferred to the basilica 
of St. Genesius, which also has been destroyed, 
and thus the remains of Sidonius have probably 
been dispersed, but his memory is venerated at 
Clermont as that of a saint, and commemorated 
formerly on Aug. 23, the day of his death, but 
in later times on July 11, the day of the trans- 
lation of his remains. 

Sidonius may be said to present himself to us in 
four capacities; As 1. acountry gentleman. 2. 
a politician, 3. a literary man. 4. a bishop. 
A gentleman of easy fortune living inthe country, 
he entered eagerly into its employments and 
active amusements, but was also keenly sensible 

_ of the more refined and tranquil pleasures, derived 
from natural objects. Possessing and exerting 
without scruple a lordly influence over his own 
dependants and people of inferior rank in the 
province, he sometimes exercised it in a high- 
handed and peremptory manner, but usually 
with kindness and consideration. Affectionate 
and constant to his friends, he loved both to give 
cand to receive from them hospitality, and some 
of his most agreeable letters are those which 
describe social gatherings in which he took part. 
His conduct as a politician was doubtless much 
influenced by his literary character. In the age 
of imperial decadence, the weakness of rulers and 
men in authority seems to have sought com- 
pensation in the fulness of panegyric, of which a 
copious stream was ever ready to flow from the 
facile pen of Sidonius. His eulogies were poured 
forth without stint or discrimination, alike on 
Avitus, Majorian, and Anthemius, and even 
Nepos did not fail to obtain a small share. He 
has compliments at fitting seasons, direct or 
indirect, for Euric and his wife. A poetlaureate 
by nature, he must be regarded as a pliant 
politician, but though in this respect he cannot 
be ranked very high, he never forgot his duty as 
a patriotic citizen. Faithful to his countrymen, 
whether by birth as of Lyons, or of adoption as 
in Auvergne,. he never failed to plead their 
cause, to uphold their interests, to denounce 
their oppressors, and to stand by them against 
injustice or hostile invasion, nor need we wonder 
that his memory should be revered by them as 
that of a saint. Invested against his will, and 
without previous preparation, with the office of 
a bishop, he laboured hard to repair the deficien- 
cies under which he felt himself to labour. He 
neglected no duty, shrank from no personal 
trouble or responsibility, and in times of extreme 
difficulty shewed not only courage, but prudence 

and discretion, His character, no less than his 
abilities, commanded the respect and. cordial 
affection of the best men of his time, both near 
at hand, and those who were more distant, as 
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Basilius, Felix, Graecus, Lupus, Patiens, Prin- 
cipius, Remigius, as well as Leo and Arbogastes, 
and many others; and though, as we have seen, 
he did not shrink from remonstrating gravely and 
even bitterly with some of them, especially 
Graecus, he does not appear to have forfeited 
their esteem and affection. A man of kindly 
disposition, though like most, if not all pro- 
prietors of his time, aslave-owner, he treated his 
own slaves with kindness and took pains to 
induce others to shew similar conduct. He was 
friendly to Jews, employed them, and recommen- 
ded them to the good offices of his friends, 
Literary character—But though he shewed 
himself to be a sincere and devout Christian, both 
before and after his elevation to the episcopate, it 
isas aman of letters that he will always be best 
known in modern times, for as it has been’ ob- 
served, his writings are the best furnished store- 
house that we possess of information as to the 
domestic life, the manners and habits of public 
men, and in some points the public events of his 
period. Though not a voluminous writer, he has 
left behind him 147 separate letters, besides two 
included in poems, and 24 poems besides verses 
included in the letters. Besides these he is said 
to have written some epigrams, a panegyric on 
St. Anianus, a hymn on St, Saturninus, and a 
work called Contestatiunculae, and also according 
to Gennadius, other smaller works containing 
sound doctrine (Gennadius, de Ser, Eccl. 92). 
Gifted with a fatal facility of composition, and 
yielding readily both to the fascination which it 
exerts on the mind of its possessor and to the 
importunity of friends eager to enjoy its fruits, 
his longer poems are remarkable more for adroit 
handling of unpoetical material, than for poetry 
in its true sense, and must be said to deserve to a 
great extent the contemptuous sentence passed on 
them by Gibbon. Yet some of the shorter compo- 
sitions, especially those in hendecasyllabic metre, 
are more successful, and touch with a light and 
discerning hand the scenes and characters which 
they describe. But of his letters we may speak 
with less sparing praise, for though their style is 
often turgid and pedantic, defaced by an arti- 
ficial phraseology, frequently tainted with the 
heresy of self-invented words, and abounding in 
passages of great obscurity, they often describe 
in a very lively and picturesque manner the 
persons, objects, and transactions recorded in 
them. An inveterate panegyrist both in politics 
and in literature, he is more given to bless than 
to blame, to extol than to criticise, and some- 
times wearies his reader by accumulation of 
indiscriminate ‘praise gathered from various 
sources often incongruous, and seldom well 
selected, a fault incidental perhaps to an amiable 
man living in dangerous times, and during the 
decay of literature ; yet sometimes, asin the case 
of Graecus, he shews that he knows how to 
blame as well as to applaud, and to lay on, when 
the occasion icalled it forth, a heavy weight of 
just and honest condemnation, expressed in 
nervous and for the most part simple language. 
Indisposed ‘by habit of mind to searching criti- 
cism or solid investigation, he is inclined to 
regard the outward forms of language more than 
the substance clothed in them, to shew acquain- 
tance more with the names of writers than the 
contents of their works, and with the metres 
employed by his poetic models in their compo- 
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‘sitions, than with their thoughts. Hating 
barbarians in general and their ways with all his 
‘heart, and jealous for the purity of the Latin 
“tongue, a purity however framed on a standard 
lower than that of the best age, his style never- 
‘theless exhibits in a remarkable manner the 
‘transition through which the language was 
passing, especially in the change from the 
‘synthetic to the analytic principle in grammatical 
formation (see Hallam, Lit, Hist. i. 1). A 
copious list of illustrations of these changes, too 
“numerous to be noticed here, will be found in the 
edition of his works by M. Baret, Paris 1879, 
and may be consulted with great advantage by 
students. We may notice in passing his dis- 
position to play on words, e.g. the name of a 
‘place “ Apta” (Zp. ix. 9), “telas” and “tela” 
 (Carm. xv. 148), and the pun on Tacitus already 
mentioned (Zp. iv. 22.) We have already had 
occasion to notice his facility of composition 
and his reputation for this among his con- 
temporaries. Gregory of Tours gives an 
instance either of this or of retentive memory 
on the occasion of a festival of the church, at 
which the Office book having been removed or 
‘mislaid he was able either to compose at the 
Moment or to recite from memory all that was 
required for the purpose of the Service (Greg. 
Yur, Hist. Fr. ii. 22). The machinery of his 
_ poems is almost entirely mythological, so much 
so that what Ampére says of them is not far 
from the truth, viz. that if one-tenth of his 
writings be deducted, the remainder would leave 
us in doubt whether he were a Christian or not. 
_ As regards his poems this estimate is probably 
correct, but there is abundant evidence of 
Christian thought in his letters, even before 
_ his episcopate, to shew the truth and sincerity of 
his Christian faith, though even in these he now 
and then turns aside into the mythological 
channel (Ampere, Hist. de la Litt. ii. 216). 
_ Petrarch says of him that he cannot forgive his 
_ presumption in speaking disrespectfully of Cicero, 
but this opinion seems to. be founded on a single 
passage in which he uses an epithet applying 
not to the writings of Cicero, but to his person. 
(Zp. v. 5. Petrarch, Op. Ep. praef. p. 569.) 
_ Accounts of his life and writings are given by 
" Baronius under the years already referred to ; 
Cave (Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. 453); in Gallia 
Christiana, vol. ii, 231-234; in Histoire Lit- 
téraire de France, vol. ii. 550-5735; Ceillier, 
vol. x, p. 579-599; Tillemont (vol. xvi. p, 195- 
(284); M. Guizot, Hist. de la Civilisation en 
France, vol. i.; F. Ozanam, Hist. of Civilisation 
in the 5th cent. tr. London 1868, pp. 267, 273. 
But the fullest. account that we have of him is 
_ the one by the abbé Chaix, curé of the church 
of St. Genesius at Clermont, Sidoine Apollinaire 
_ et son siecle, 2 vols. Clermont 1866. M. Chaix 
has omitted nothing which can illustrate his 
i subject, of which he has treated for the most 
_ part with great fairness, and has translated many 
; passages, both of the letters and the poems. Dr. 
= Fertig has published some very valuable 
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“academical essays on his life and times, including 


also some. translations, in three parts, of which 
“tio were published at Wiirzburg in 1845, 1846, 
and the third at Passau 1848. Mr. Hodgkin has 
" given an excellent account of him, and translated 
well some of his letters in his Conquerors of 
¥ Italy, book iii, vol. ii, He gives an unfavour- 
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able opinion as to his honesty of purpose, for he 
says, “it is difficult to resist the conviction that 
he was playing a part,” p. 311. There is also 
a good article on him in Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography, vol. iii. p. 817. 

The latest edition up to the present time 
(1886) is by M. Eugene Baret, Paris, 1879. It has 
an extremely valuable Introduction, containing 
remarks on the times and state of society, and lists 
of grammatical forms, words and phrases used 
by Sidonius, illustrating the transition state of 
the Latin language, and some peculiar to himself; 
also an attempt to settle the chronology of the 
letters, a task of great difficulty, the result of 
which would be more satisfactory, if the numer- 
ation of the letters themselves as given in the 
body of the work corresponded with that of the 
list in the Introduction, which is frequently not 
the case. There are also a good many misprints 
and the index is meagre, [H. W. P.] 


SIDONIUS (8) IL, thirty-third bishop of 
Mainz, about. the middle of the 6th century, was 
one of those prelates who, as representatives of 
Roman culture amid the storms of the Frankish 
invasion, compelled the respect of the conquerors, 
and exerted a beneficent influence for the con- 
quered (Rettberg, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands,. 
i.571), Mainz had suffered terribly, and from the 
eulogies of Venantius Fortunatus we learn the 
part Sidonius took in repairing the ravages of 
these wars. He rebuilt ruined churches, restored 
public edifices, and liberally relieved the numer- 
ous prisoners and exiles (Misc. ix. 9, Migne, 
Pat. Lat. \xxxviii. 308-9), In particular, with 
the aid of a Frankish princess, Berthoara,. 
daughter of Theodebert I., he erected a baptistery 
(ibid. ii. 15, col, 105), a church in honour of St.. 
George the Martyr (ii. 16, col. 107) and works 
at the junction of the Main and Rhine, to confine 
the streams (ix. 9). See also Gall. Christ. v. 436. 
and Rettberg, i. 290, 570. {S. A. B.J 


SIDONIUS (4), eighteenth bishop of Con- 
stance, succeeded Ernfridus A.D. 748, whom he 
had also sueceeded as monk and abbat of Augia 
Dives (Reichenau). When abbat Othmar of St. 
Gall was. being oppressed by the counts Warin 
and Ruodhard, Sidonius joined them in the.con- 
demnation and banishment of Othmar ,[OTH- 
MARUS] (Hepidanus, Ann. Alem. a.D. 746,'758). 
He then administered the affairs of the abbey 
with his bishopric, distributing its churches and 
endowments, and enriching the friends of Warin 
and Ruodhard. He died in/the monastery of 
Augia, c. A.D. 759 (Ratpertus, De Cas. Mon. 8. 
Gall. i. c. 2; Migne, Pat. Lat, cxxvi. 1060-1; 
Herman. Contract. Chron. Saec. vill. A.D. 746, 
759; Gall. Christ. .v. 895; Baronius, Ann. A.D. 
759, c. 8, 10 with Pagi’s critical notes). [J. G.} 


SIGANTIUS. [Giaanrivs.] 


SIGBALD, the fourth abbat of a monastery 
or cell dependent upon Lindisfarne, which has 
found a metrical chronicler in Ethelwulf. To 
this cell Sigbald was a generous benefactor, 
building a chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
and giving to it, among other things, a jewelled 
chalice of gold. . : 

Mr. T. Arnold, who has edited this poem in 
the Appendix to the Works of Symeon of Dur- 
ham, considers that the cell was at Crayke, near: 
York, an ancient possession of St. Cuthbert. I 
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cannot agree with him. If Crayke had been in- 
tended, the abbat would never have sent an 
altar to the borders of Scotland to be consecrated, 
when York with its archbishop was only twelve 
miles distant. The messenger is said also to 
have returned by sea, a fact which by no means 
agrees with the position of Crayke. A sea- 
voyage would not be an easy route to or from 
Crayke. Probably the cell mentioned is not 
Crayke, but some other place in the northern 
part of the present county of Northumberland, 
where there was more than one “ urbs,” alluded 
to by Ethelwulf, who was, it is to be observed, 
a monk of Lindisfarne. 

Sigbald is, possibly, the ‘Sibald abbas’ whose 
death is said by Symeon (H. R.) to have occurred 
in A.D. 771. (J. R.] 


SIGE. In the system of Valentinus, as ex- 
pounded by Irenaeus (i. 1), the origin of things 
was traced to two eternal co-existent principles, 
a male and a female. The male was called 
Bythus or Proarche, or Propator, &e. ; the female 
had the names ENNokA, Cuaris and Sien. 
The whole Aeonology of Valentinus was based 
on a theory of syzygies, or pairs of Aeons, each 
Aeon being provided with a consort; and the 
supposed need of the co-operation of a male and 
female principle forthe generation of new ones, 
was common to Valentinus and some earlier Gnos- 
tic systems. But it was a disputed point in these 
systems whether the First Principle of all was 
thus twofold as has been described. There were 
those, both in earlier systems, and even among the 
Valentinians who held, that the origin of things 
was to be traced to a single Principle, which 
some described as bisexual or hermaphrodite ; 
others said was above all sex. And among the 
Valentinians who counted thirty Aeons, there were 
those who counted Bythus and Sige, as the first 
pair: while others who asserted the Single 
Principle excluded Bythus from the number, 
and made out the number of thirty without 
reckoning him. Thus Irenaeus says of the 
Valentinians (I. ii, 4. p. 10), Tov yap Tlarépa. 
Tore wey peta ouCuylas THs Sryfs, more dé sad 
bmépappev Kad smepOnav ely OéAover. And 
Cd. xi. 5, p. 56) Of pi yap adroy &ivyor 
A€youot, pATE Uppeva, whre Ondrciar, wATE BAws 
oyra tt. “AdAot 8 dppevdénrvy abroy A€yovowy 
elvat, Eppappodirov piow abt@ mepicrrovres. 
Siyhy de médAw YAdor cvvevyérw adtG mpoodn- 
tovow, iva yévnta mpdtn ovdvyla, And so 
Hippolytus (Ref. vi. 29) of piv yap abrav, 
WY savrdmacr xabapy 7d Bdyna Tod Oda- 
Aevtivov mvOayopikdy, XOndrv Kad kvyoy Kad 
Bévoy, Toy marépa voulCovow elvan: of 3é aSbvaroy 
voulCovres Sivacbat e& Uppevos udvovyéevecty Brws 
Tay yeyernucvar yéverOa Twds, Kal TP marph 
Tay bhov, Wa yévntar marhp, ovyhy e avd-yiens 
cuvapiOyovor Thy ciCuvyov. Hippolytus supposes 
Valentinus to have derived his system from that 
of Simon; and in that as expounded in the peydarn 
amépacts, from which he gives extracts, the 
origin of things is derived from six roots, divided 
into three pairs; but all these roots spring from 
a single independent Principle, which is without 
consort. The name Sige occurs in the descrip- 
tion which Hippolytus (vi. 18) quotes from the 
Apophasis, how from the supreme Principle there 
arise the male and female off-shoots yods and 
enlvoiw, The name Sige is there given not to 
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either of the off-shoots but to the supreme 
Principle itself: however, in the description, 
these off-shoots appear less as distinct entities 
than as different aspects of the same Being. 

Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. vi. 17) makes Sige 
the daughter of Bythus_and by him the 
mother of Logos, a fable which he classes with 
the incests which heathen mythology attributed 
to Jupiter. Irenaeus (II. xii. p. 129) ridicules the 
absurdity of the later form of Valentinian theory, 
in which Sige and Logos are represented as coexis- 
tent Aeons in the same Pleroma. “ Ubi est Sige ” 
he says, “non erit Logos; et ubi Logos non 
utique Sige.” He goes on (ii. 14) to trace the 
invention of Sige to the heathen poets, quoting 
Antiphates, who in his Theogony makes Chaos 
the offspring of Night and Silence. Probably 
this passage of Irenaeus suggested to Hippolytus 
his phrase (vi. 22), rijs duvoupévns éxelyns mapa 
rois “EAAnot S1y7s. 

Sige has been the subject of more discussion 
than any other of the Valentinian Aeons, be- 
cause a phrase in the received text of the 
Ignatian Epistle to the Magnesians (8) (Adyos 
aidios otk amd otyns mpocAddv) had seemed to 
prove that this letter was later than Valentinus, 
and therefore could not be the genuine work of 
the martyr Ignatius, This argument is dealt 
with at great length by Pearson, Vindiciae Igna- 
tianae (I, cc. 3-7); and by Bull, Def. id. Nic. 
sect. iii. cap. 1. But the discovery, since the 
time of these writers, of new authorities for the 
text of Ignatius, has given a solution of the 
difficulty of which they were not aware ; namely, 
that the words adios ov« must be struck out, 
as not genuine. The passage then becomes an 
argument for the early date of the Epistles, since 
a writer, of later date than Valentinus, would 
have avoided the use of language to which that: 
writer had given a heretical complexion. See 
Lightfoot’s Ignatius, i. 371-4, ii. 126. [G.S.] 


SIGEBED, bishop. [S1aca.] 


SIGEBERT (1) I, King of the Aus- 
trasian Franks (561-75), was one of the sons of: 
Clotaire I. by Ingundis (Greg. Tur. Hist.’ 
Franc. iv. 1). Scarcely had the four brothers 
buried their father at Soissons, the only act in 
which they ever united, when Chilperic the 
youngest began the civil wars which henceforth 
desolated France. Seizing the royal treasure 
deposited at Braine, near Soissons,and purchasing | 
by its means the support of the Franks, he occu- 
pied Paris. His three half-brothers, however, 
leagued together and compelled him to make a 
fair division, probably upon lines settled. by 
Clotaire before his death (Richter, Annalen 65). 
To Sigebert fell the kingdom which had belonged 
to Theodoricus I, i.e. the country occupied by 
the Ripuarian Franks and a part of Champagne, 
with Rheims for his capital, which division was 
now beginning to be known as Austrasia (Greg. 
Tur. iv. 21, 22; Hist. Epitom. lv.; Marius 
Aventic. ann. 560. For the details of this parti- 
tion see Bonnell, Anfiénge des Karolingischen 
Hauses, Beilage, p. 206 ff.; Richter, 65-6’; Fauriel, 
Hist. de la Gaule Meérid, ii. 169 sqq.). The year 
following his accession,Sigebert’s kingdom, owing 
to its eastern position, had to bear the brunt of 
an invasion by a body of Avars or Huns, which 
had become detached from the mass of the 
nation, and, perhaps with the connivance of the 
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Eastern emperor, made its way ‘to the Rhine. 


ot ns nae 


On their first appearance they were defeated 


_ persecutionis Diocletiani” (iv. 48. 


and driven back, but renewing the attack later, 
‘probably in 565 or 566, they put to flight 
_ Sigebert’s army, took him prisoner, and had to 
_be bought off (Greg. Tur. iv. 23, 29; Paulus 
 Diac. ii. 10; Mascou, xiv. 4, 5; Richter, 66-67 ; 
Fauriel, ii. 164 seqq.). It may be that the 
embassy which Sigebert sent to Justin II, at 
Constantinople about 566 was connected with 
this barbarian inroad, though possibly it had 
reference to Italian affairs (Greg. Tur. iv. 39; 
Richter, 68). In 567 Charibert I. died, and the 
division of his kingdom proved another source of 
discord. (For the chronology see Richter, p. 68 
-n.). To Sigebert fell, as far as can be gathered 
from later events (see Greg. Tur. ix. 20), a third 
share of the city of Paris, the coast of Provence 
with Avignon, the former possessions of Theo- 
doricus I. in Aquitaine, the northern part of 
Brie, Beauce, Touraine and Poitou (Richter, 68 ; 
Bonnell, zbid.; Fauriel, ii. 175-7), About this 
time Sigebert married the famous Brunechilde 
(Brunehaut), a daughter of Athanagild the Visi- 
gothic king, in Spain, she having first renounced 
Arianism, and made profession of orthodoxy. 
(Greg. Tur. iv.27; Venant. Fort. vi. 2,3, Migne, 
Patr, Lat. \xxxviii. 204-9. For the character 
and accomplishments of this queen, who in later 
life became almost supreme in France, see 
Greg. Tur. ibid.; Venant, Fort. ibid. ; Fauriel, 
ii. 166 sqq.) Sigebert’s motive was disgust at 
the unworthy marriages of his brothers (Greg. 
Tur. iv. 27). The remainder of the reign was 
taken up with miserable civil wars between the 
brothers, in which Chilperic strove to possess 
himself of parts of Sigebert’s dominion, while the 
weak Guntram vacillated between the two. The 
occasion of these wars was no doubt in part the 
desire of Brunechilde to avenge the murder of 
her sister Galsuintha (cf. the letter of St. Ger- 
manus of Paris in Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxii. 77 ; 
Ceillier, xi. 307); but the main cause seems to 
have lain in the fact that Chilperic the youngest 
obtained, both at the first division after their 
father’s death, and at the second, when Charibert 
died, a less share than those of his half-brothers 
(see Bonnell, ibid. 206), and urged on by his 
wife, the able and unscrupulous Fredegund, was 
ever wading through seas of blood in his efforts 
to right himself. Sigebert’s territory: of Tours 
and Poitiers, with their respective districts, was 
his principal object of attack. Two years run- 
ning (A.D. 574-5) his’ armies overran those ill- 
fated countries (Greg. Tur. iv. 46, 48). On the 
second occasion Gregory, after depicting the 
churches burnt and plundered, clergy killed, 
monasteries in ruins, and nuns outraged, uses 
these memorable words—“ fuitque illo in tem- 
pore pejor in ecclesiis gemitus quam tempore 
See too 
his outburst of indignation in cap. 49). To meet 
these attempts Sigebert recruited his forces with 
pagan Germans from beyond the Rhine (iv. 
50, 51), and finally in 575, with the assistance 
of Guntram carried his arms to Paris and Rouen, 
_ and while Chilperic was shut up in Tournay, was 
_ raised by his subjects on the shield and declared 
_ king in his place. At the very moment, how- 
ever, of his elevation he was struck down by 
_ assassins, probably emissaries of Fredegund. 
| (Greg. Tur. iv. 52; Marius Avent. Chronicon ; 
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Venant. Fort. Miscell. ix. 2, Migne, Patr. Lat. 
Ixxxviii. 298 sqq.). The crime saved Chilperic 
He issued from his retreat, and, whether out of 
generosity or policy, had his brother’s body 
buried at Lambres, whence it was afterwards 
transported to the church of Saint Médard at 
Soissons, which Sigebert himself had built 
(Greg. Tur. ibid.). He left a son of five years, 
Childebert II. 

Sigebert was much the best of the sons of 
Clotaire. In happier circumstances he might 
have been a humane and enlightened king, but 
his misfortune was to reign at perhaps the 
darkest period of French history. His clemency 
towards Chilperic’s son Theodebert, who had 
invaded his territory (Greg. Tur. iv. 23), his 
motives in seeking Brunechilde’s hand in marriage, 
as described by Gregory (iv. 27), and his intre- 
pid attempts to restrain his barbarian Trans- 
Rhenish allies from plundering (iv. 30), throw 
light upon his character. He was true to the 
orthodoxy of his race (iv. 27), and it was he who 
recalled St. Nicetius of Treves from exile and 
appointed Gregory to Tours. [S. A. B.J 


SIGEBERT (2) IL., eldest of the sons of 
Theodoricus II., was but eleven years old at 
his father’s death in 613 (ef. Fredegarius, Chront- 
con, xxi.). His great-grandmother Brunechilde 
strove to place him on his father’s throne (ibid. 
xxxix.), but the hatred of the Austrasian and 
Burgundian nobles for their ambitious queen led 
them to prefer the dominion of the Neustrian 
king Clotaire II. After a few months of vain 
effort, deserted and betrayed by his late father’s 
subjects, he fell into Clotaire’s hands, and was 
put to death (ibid. xl.-xlii.). {S. A. B.J 


SIGEBERT (8) II. ST., king of Aus- 
trasia (A.D. 632-656), was the eldest son of 
Dagobert I. At five years of age his father 
raised him to the throne of Austrasia under the 
tutelage of Cunibertus, archbishop of Cologne, 
and with Adalgiselus for Mayor of the Palace 
(Fredegarius, Chronicon, Ixxv.). Inthe following 
year he solemnly confirmed him in this dignity, 
Neustria and Burgundy being at the same time 
assigned to the newly-born Clovis II., and exact- 
ed an oath from the Austrasian bishops and 
nobles to observe this disposition of the realm 
after his own death (Fredegarius Ixxvi.). Dago- 
bert died in 638 (ibid. Ixxix.). The history of 
the Merovingian kings now came to be little else 
than the history of the Mayors of the Palace. 
On Dagobert’s death, Pippin I. or the elder, the 
founder of the Carlovingian family, repaired to 
Metz and virtually assumed the government. 
He died, however, the following year (Fredegar. 
lxxxv.); and the next three years of the reign 
were occupied with a struggle between his son 
Grimoald and one Otto, who had been Sigebert’s 
tutor, for the Mayordom, in which the former 
proved the victor. [GRIMOALDUS (1).] The 
only external event of importance in Sigebert’s 
reign was a campaign against the Thuringians 
in 640, in which that nation won a victory 
over the Franks on the Unstrut, and achieved 
virtual independence (Fredegarius, lxxxvii.), 
a result that probably hastened Otto’s fall. 
The most important matter, from an eccle- 
siastical point of view, was the prohibition, 
probably at the instance of Grimoald (see 
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Gérard, Hist. des Francs dAustrasie, i. 359), 
issued to the bishops of his, realm against 
the holding or taking part in any council 


without the king’s consent (see Sigebert’s let-° 


ter to Desiderius, bishop of Cahors, in Migne 
Patr. Lat. \sxi. 1175). 1t was probably part of 
Grimoald’s policy of strengthening the central 
authority The clergy, however, found in Sige- 
bert a munificent patron, and he was duly 
rewarded by canonization. Encouraged appa- 
rently by Grimoald, whose family, both before 
and after him, owed much to the church, he is 
said to have founded twelve monasteries, a great 
number of churches, and some hospitals for the 
poor. _ Migne assigns to him four diplomata 
(Latrologia Latina, \xxxvii. 319 sqq.), but the 
third is said to be spurious (Ceillier, xi, 733 n.). 
The first is a charter of the monastery of Cou- 
gnon (Casagonguidinense) dated in 644, the second 
for those of Stavelo and Malmédy in the 
Ardennes, in 651, and the fourth confers certain 
tithes on the church of Spires about 653. He 
also founded the monastery of St. Martin at 
Metz, where he was himself buried. 

The main authority for Sigebert’s life is the 
Chronicle of Fredegarius, but his biography was 
written by Sigebert of Gemblours about four 
centuries after his death, possibly upon the 
occasion of the first translation of his remains in 
1063. This work which is of course only valu- 
able so far as it is derived from earlier sources, 
may be found in Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxxvii. 303, 
seqq., and Boll. Acta SS., Feb. 1, 227. (An 
abbreviated life by the same author is found in 
Patr, Lat. clx. 725 sqq.) His relics were trans- 
lated several times (Boll. ibid. p. 236 sqq.) 
His day is Feb. 1, on which he is commemorated 
at Metz (ibid. p. 206, sqq.). [S. A. B.] 


SIGEBERT (4), king of the East Angles, 
brother and successor of Earpwald. The pedi- 
grees do not place him as the son of Red- 
wald, who certainly drove him into exile, 
from which it may be inferred that he was only* 
a stepson (Will. Malmesb. G. 2. 1. § 97; Flor. 
Wig. 1 H. B. 636). He was however the 
brother of Earpwald, whom he succeeded, after 
a three years’ interregnum or relapse, about the 
year 631. During the reign of Earpwald 
Sigebert had lived in exile in Gaul, where he 
had been baptized and become a scholar. On 
his accession he determined to devote himself to 
the conversion of his people, in which he was 
assisted by bishop Felix, whom archbishop 
Honorius dispatched as an apostle into East 
Anglia (Bede, H. Z. ii. 15), and by Fursey, who 
came on the same errand from Ireland. Sigebert 
laboured likewise for the education of his 
people, instituted a school such as he had seen 
in France, the legendary precursor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, for which also he procured 
teachers from Canterbury. After a few years 
he made over his kingdom to his kinsman Egric, 
and took the tonsure ; but, on war being declared 
by Penda against the East Angles, he left his 
monastery at the prayers of his people, and, 
going to battle armed only with a rod, was 
slain, together with Egric and his army. (Bede, 
H. £. iii. 18, 19.) According to the Ely 
tradition, the monastery into which Sigebert 
retired was at Bedrichsworth, now Bury St. 

'Edmund’s. That in which abbat Fursey was 
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settled was at Cnobsheresburg, or Burgh’ 
Castle (Lib. Eliens. i. 1; Bede, H. EH. iii. 19)., 
The date of Sigebert’s death is probably about. 
637. He is said by Pits (ad ann. 650) to have 
corresponded with Desiderius, bishop of Cahors, 
by letters which were preserved at St. Gallen, 
(See Smith’s note on Bede, H. Z, iii. 18; and 
Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 190.) ise 


SIGEBERT (5), surnamed Parvus (Bede, 
H. £. iii. 22), was king of the East Saxons 
during the obscurest part of their always obscure 
history. He is made in the pedigrees (IL. H. B. 
629) the son of Saeward, one of the three sons 
of Sebert, the first Christian king of Essex, who 
continued heathen and survived their father 
only a short time. If Sigebert succeeded his 
father, he must have reigned from about 617 
(cf. Bede, H. E. ii. 5) or 626 (H. Hunt. I. H. Be 
716) onwards; but the date of his death is un- 
known. His cousin Sigebert the Good being 
found on the East Saxon throne as soon as any 
new light is shed on the state of the nation, 
Sigebert the Little must have finished his reign 
before 653. It is probable that the West Saxon 
dominion, advanced by Cynegils and Cwichelm, 
and afterwards the aggressive kingdom of 
Mercia under Penda, kept the East Saxon kings 
in the same dependent relation in which 
Sebert had stood to Ethelbert. Sigebert the 
Little was succeeded by Sigebert the Good, who 
represented another branch of the family. 
Sigebert the Good was followed by his brother 
Suithelm, on whose death the family of Saeward 
recovered the throne in the persons of Sebbi, a 
brother, and Sighere, a son, of Sigebert the 
Little. CL H. B. 629, 637.) [S.J 


SIGEBERT (6), surnamed the Good, king 
of the East Saxons. He was the son of Sigebald, 
son of Seleferth son of Saexa, the brother of 
Sebert, the first Christian king of the East 
Saxons (JZ. H. B. 629, 637), and succeeded on 
the throne his kinsman Sigebert the Little, 
about the middle of the 7th century. At the 
time of his accession his people were still 
heathen, haying not yet recovered from the 
relapse which followed the death of Sebert. The 
date is undetermined, but Sigebert must have 
ascended the throne some years before the death 
of Penda, king of Mercia, and possibly by the 
support of Oswy, king of Northumbria, the 
leader of the tribes which were Christianised 
and opposed to Penda. According to Bede, 
Sigebert received Christianity by the persuasion 
of Oswy, and was baptized by Finan, the 
Northumbrian bishop, at a station on the Roman 
wall called “Ad Murum” (H. Z. iii. 22). This 
was in or about the year 653. Oswy, at 
Sigebert’s request, sent with him Cedd, the 
brother of Chad, to attempt the conversion of 
his subjects; and Cedd, having returned to 
Lindisfarne with a report of his success, was 
consecrated by Finan as bishop for the East 
Saxons. It is very questionable whether Cedd, 
or Sigebert either, obtained any hold on London; 
Ythancaestir and Tilaburg, two villages in 
Essex, are mentioned as the centres of the 
bishop’s work, and London, as we learn from 
the adventures of bishop Wina, Cedd’s successor, 
was in Mercian hands a few years later. 
Sigebert’s acts are otherwise unrecorded, and 
he seems to haye perished in a family quarre} 


4 


his own horse and upbraided him. 
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One of his kinsmen, having contracted an un- 
lawful marriage, was excommunicated by Cedd. 


 Sigebert neglected to obey the sentence, and 
» actually went to banquet with the guilty man. 


As he was leaving the house Cedd met him, and, 
on his dismounting from his hoyse, leaped from 
Sigebert 
begged for forgiveness; Cedd replied with a 
prophecy that he should die in the house where 
he had sinned. The guilty kinsman, aided by 
his brother, and possibly exasperated by the 
king’s humble attitude towards Cedd, afterwards 
murdered the king, alleging as a reason his 
leniency towards his enemies and his too great 
readiness to forgive. The date of this event is 
uncertain, but from the way in which Bede tells 
the story, although he says that no short time 
intervened between the conversion and the 
murder, it most probably occurred before the 
battle of Winwaed and the death of Penda. 
The editors of the Monumenta Historica Bri- 
tannica, however, adopt the year 660 as most 
probable. Sigebert was succeeded by Suidhelm, 
or Swithelm. [SwITHELM.] {S.J 


SIGEBERT (7%, king of the West Saxons. 
He was son of Sigeric (JZ H. B. 641) who is 
described by Florence of Worcester as a ‘“ sub- 
regulus,” and has an unascertained place in the 
pedigree of the West Saxon kings (ib. p. 633). 
On the death of Cuthred, probably in 755 (Sim. 
Dun. M. H. B. 662; Chr. 8S. UM. H. B. 330), 
Sigebert ascended the throne which he held for 


one year. His unrighteous doings provoked his 


people against him, and in the next year the 
Witan of Wessex, with Cynewulf at their head, 
deposed him. (Chr. S. I. H. B. 330.) There 
must have been either a strong party in favour 
of Sigebert, or some redeeming circumstances in 


_ the case, as Hampshire, the best province of the 


West Saxon dominion, was left as provision for 
him, and he was allowed to retain it until, having 
murdered Cumbra, the last ealdorman who 
adhered to him, he was driven into the forest of 
Andred by Cynewulf, and was killed by a swine- 
herd at Privet’s-flood. The date of this event 
is not given, but when Cynewulf had reigned 
thirty-one years, in 786, Cynehard, the brother 
of Sigebert, avenged his death and seized the 
throne. The history of Sigebert is of importance 
as illustrating the constitutional power of the 
Witan to remoye a bad ruler, a power which how- 
ever is scarcely ever exerted except when it is 
directed by some competitor for royalty. Cumbra, 


' whose murder was avenged by the swineherd, 
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is found as praefectus regis in a questionable 
charter of Cuthred (K. C. D. 93). [S.J 


SIGERAED (1), the last king of the East 
Saxons. He was the son of Sigeric, and must 
have succeeded him when in 797 or 799 he went 
to Rome (Chr. Sax. M. H. B. 340). In him the 
pedigree of the East Saxon kings comes to an 
end, and, if he were the last of his race, he must 
have survived until the year 824, when his king- 
dom fell, together with those of Kent and Sussex, 
into the hands of Egbert, king of the West 
Saxons (Flor. Wig. App. M. H. B. 637). It is 
probable that the attestation of a Rochester 
charter of Kenulf in 811 (K. @. D. No. 198), 
‘Ego, Sigired rex’ belongs to this Sigeraed, 
whether he is identical with No. 2 or not. [S.] 
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SIGERAED (2) (SIGERED, SIGIRAED), king 
of Kent. Two grants of Sigiraed, king of 
half Kent to Hardulf, bishop of . Rochester, 
appear in the Textus Roffensis (Kembie, C. D. 
Nos. 110, 114), one of them with a date 762. 
He does not occur in the pedigree of the 
Kentish kings. One charter is marked hy 
Kemble as doubtful or spurious; but the 
signer may be the Sigeraed who is said to have 
been the last king of the East Saxons, and whose 
date may require readjustment. The attestation 
of a Sigired is attached to a charter of Egbert 
of Kent in 778 (K. C. D. 132). The Sigeraed 
who attests the charter of 811 (K. C. D. 198) is 
most probably the East Saxon king. A Sigired 
dux attests in 814 (K. C.D. No. 207), in 816 (i. 
209, 210), and in 822 (ib. 216) ; and in 823, two 
of the name attest a charter of Ceolwulf (dd. n. 
217), one as subregulus, who may be the East 
Saxon king, and.one as dua#, who continues to 
appear in charters some years later. It is pro- 
bable that the East Saxon kings, either as de- 
scended from an early divisional dynasty, or as 
viceroys under Mercian authority, claimed some 
portion of Kent during the 7th and 8th cen- 
turies; but there are no coins of the dynasty 
either in Essex or Kent; the Mercian kings 
seem to have maintained a steady hold on 
London, and there is nothing after the beginning 
of the Sth century in either kingdom that 
deserves the name of history. See Kent, Easr 
Saxons, kings of. [S.J 


SIGERIC (1), king of the Goths, seized on the 
throne on the murder of Ataulf, at Barcelona 
in A.D. 415. He was brother of Sarus, the 
enemy of Alaric and Ataulf, who had been put. 
to death by the latter. In revenge he murdered 
the children of Ataulf by his first wife, tearing 
them from the embrace of bishop Sigesarius, and 
compelled Placidia to walk twelve miles before 
his horse, with the rest of the prisoners. He is 
said to have been inclined, notwithstanding this 
insult to the emperor’s sister, to make peace 
with the Romans, but he was murdered after a 
reign of seven days. (Orosius, viii. 43; Olym- 
piodorus, Bonn edition 459; Dahn, Die Konige 
der Germanen, v. 65.) [F. D.] 


SIGERIC (Q), the eldest son of St. Sigis- 
mund, fifth king of the Burgundians, by Amel~- 
berga, daughter of Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
was, like his father, converted from Arianism by 
Ayitus, archbishop of Vienne, who preached a 
homily on the occasion (Avitus, Zitulus Homiliae, 
viii. ; Migne, Patr. Lat. lix. 294). He fell a victim 
to the jealousy of his stepmother, who, by falsely 
accusing him of treasonable designs, induced 
Sigismund to have him put to death (Marius. 
Avent. Chronicon, Symmacho et Boet. Coss., 
Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxii. 796; Greg. Tur. Hist. 
Frane. iii. 5). [S. A. B.] 


SIGERIC (8) (Srric), king of the East Saxons. 
He is placed in the pedigree (M. H. B. 629) as 
son of Swithaed or Swithred, who was king of 
the East Saxons in 758, and is said in the Chro- 
nicle to have gone to Rome in the year 797, for 
which probably we should substitute 799 (M. 
H. B. 340). Sigeraed, the last king named in 
the pedigree, appears to have been his son. [S.] 


SIGERIUS, presbyter, disciple of Marcellus 
of Ancyra (Epiph. Haer. Ixxii. 11). [G. S.J. 
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SIGESARIUS, a bishop of the Goths, an 
Arian, who baptized the emperor Attalus (Soz. 
ix. 9) in 409 (Gibbon, D. § 1’. vol. iv. p. 99, ed. 
Smith). {C. H.] 


SIGEWARD, king. [Sazwarp.] 
SIGFRID, bishop. [Sraea.] 


SIGERID (1), a priest, who is mentioned by 
Beda in his life of Cuthbert as one of his 
authorities. Sigfrid was educated and trained 
in his religious profession by Boisil, abbat of 
Melrose, and was there in A.D. 651, when the 
youthful Cuthbert first entered that monastery. 
When Beda was writing Cuthbert’s life, Sigfrid 
was an honoured inmate of Jarrow, although 
very old, and in the extremity of weakness and 
decay (Vita S. Cuth. c. 6). This was in the 
beginning of the eighth century. We must not, 
therefore, confound this Sigfrid with his name- 
sake, abbat of Jarrow and Wearmouth, who died 
in A.D. 688. (J. R.J 


SIGERID (2), coadjutor abbat of Wearmouth, 
A.D. 686-88, of whom Beda has given us one 
of his life-like pictures. Easterwine, his imme- 
diate predecessor, died of the plague, and when 
Benedict-Biscop, the abbat, returned from one 
of his many journeys to Italy, he found that the 
monks and Ceolfrid had appointed Sigfrid in the 
room of Kasterwine. Beda describes him as a 
person of sufficient learning in the Scriptures, as 
a lover of abstinence and godly living, but 
afflicted with an incurable wasting away of the 
lungs. Sigfrid was only in deacon’s orders. 
We are induced therefore to think that the 
ravages of the plague had limited the choice 
to a small number, when it fell upon a 
young man labouring under a mortal disease. 
Soon after his return Benedict himself was 
smitten with a creeping palsy, so that the hand 
of death was laid at the same time upon the two 
abbats. They were placed in different rooms, 
and an earnest desire seized them to see each 
other once more in this world, and to hear once 
more the sound of each other’s voice. Sigfrid 
was carried into Benedict’s room, and was laid by 
his side on his bed. Although their heads were 
resting on the same pillow, they were so weak 
that it was only by the brethren drawing their 
faces together that they were able to give each 
other the kiss of charity. They then joined the 
monks in appointing Ceolfrid to succeed them. 
Sigfrid lingered for two months after this touch- 
ing scene, dying on the 22nd of August, 688. 
(Beda, Hist. Abb. Wirem. etc.) {J. R.] 


SIGGA (4), a‘deacon of John of Beverley, 
bishop of York (A.D. 705-18), who is said to have 
witnessed in the church of St. Michael at York a 
spiritual manifestation vouchsafed to his master. 
His face became wrinkled in consequence until 
John restored it to its former condition, (Vita 
S. Joh. ed. Folcard in Historians of York, i. 
258.) (Leland, Collect. t. iii. p. 154, in Hearne, 
t. iv. p. 100; Mon. Angi. ii. 128.) {J. R.] 


SIGGA (2) (SicrrirH), the fourth bishop of 
Selsey (M. H. B. 618), His full name was 
Sigfrid, as given by the continuator of Bede (a. 
288), who states that he was consecrated by 
archbishop Tatwin as soon as he received his 

' pall, in the year 733. He appears at the council 
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of Clovesho'in 747 as “Sicga Australium Saxo= 
num episcopus ” (Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 
360, 362). His name appears among the attes- 
tations of the privilege of Ethelbald of 742 
(ib. 342), but the attestations themselves are 
conjectural or fabricated ;and he may be the 
person described as ‘Sigibed episcopus’ in another 
act of Ethelbald (Kemble, C. D. n. 90). He is 
named in one of the very suspicious Selsey 
charters, but without date; and nothing is 
known of the termination of his episcopate. 
The career of Aluberht, his successor, is a blank, 
and Osa, the next bishop of Selsey, appears first 
in genuine charters in 772. (S.J , 


SIGHARD (Sieruearp, Sicimrarp), king 
of the East Saxons. He was the son of 
Sebbi, and about the year 695 succeeded his 
father conjointly with his brother Suefred. 
He is mentioned as having been present at 
the miracle which took place when his father 
was put in his coffin (Bede, H. Z. iv. 11). 
(Sepsr.] It is possible that he shared the 
kingdom not only with Suefred but with his 
cousin Offa, the son of Sighere, or with 
Sighere himself. [Orra.] Nothing is known 
of his history or end, but he must have ceased 
to reign some time before the year 709 in 
which Offa, who succeeded him on the throne, 
made his pilgrimage to Rome. Sighard’s name 
is attached to the charter of Oedilraed to the 
abbess Ethelburga (Kemble, @. D. 35; Mon. 
Angi. i. 439), together with those of his father 
and brother ; each of the three has the title of 
king, so the names may have been added after 
the execution of the grant, supposing it to be 
genuine. They are attached in a similar way to 
the charter of Erkenwald to the same abbess 
(Kemble, C. D. No. 38; Mon. Angi. i. 438). [S.J 


SIGHERI (Srenere), king of the East 
Saxons. He was the son of Sigebert the Little, 
and in conjunction with his uncle Sebbi acquired 
the sovereignty over the East Saxons, under the 
supreme influence of Wulfhere, king of the Mer- 
cians about the year 665 (Bede, H. Z. iii. 305 
Mon. Hist. Brit. pp. 629, 637). The beginning 
of their reign coincided in time with the preva- 
lence of the great plague, one result of which 
seems to have been the relapse of the nation, or 
a part of it, into paganism. Sighere unfortu- 
nately placed himself at the head of the. 
relapsed, and began the restoration of the idol- 
atrous temples in his dominions. Sebbi con- 
tinued faithful, and Wulfhere also interfered. 
By the mission of the Mercian bishop Jaruman 
into Essex, he recovered Sighere and his adhe- 
rents to the faith. Cedd was now dead, and 
Wina the West Saxon bishop, to whom Wulfhere 
sold the bishopric of London, does not seem to 
have taken much pains with the country people. 
The conversion of the nation was left to be 
accomplished by Erkenwald who, before his 
appointment to the bishopric, had laboured 
in both Essex and Surrey. Sighere and 
Sebbi were still reigning when Theodore, in 
or about the year 675 (Bede, H. Z. iy. 6), 
appointed Erkenwald bishop; and Sebbi was 
king for thirty years, dying a monk about the 
year 695. How long Sighere lived is unknown; 
but as his son Offa was a young man in 709 
[Orra], he may have survived his uncle, and 


| shared the kingdom with Sighard and Suefred 


| 
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‘the sons of Sebbi. His name, however, is not 
attached to the charter granted by Oedilred to 
Barking, as are those of Sebbi and his sons. In 
a forged charter of Peterborough (Kemble, C. D. 
No. 40), the kingdom of Kent is spoken of as 
having fallen under the sway of Sighere. This 
is possibly a relic of a tradition which seems to 
be found in Kentish charters also, that the East 
Saxon kings, perhaps as agents of Mercia, exer- 
cised some authority in the remoter kingdom, 
but see SUEFRED. [S.] 


SIGISBERT, monk with St. Columbanus 
at Luxueil. He went into banishment with his 
master, and founded the monastery of Disentis 


_ (Disentinense monasterium) at the head of the 


western source of the Rhine in Rhaetia, (Ma- 
billon, Ann. i. 310, 504.) [J. G.] 


SIGISMER, son-in-law of the emperor 
Theodosius II, An account of his entry into 


Lyons (or some other town where Sidonius ’ 


then was) on the occasion of his espousing the 
daughter of the king of the Visigoths, is given 
by Sidonius (Zp. 20). (R. J. K.] 


SIGISMUNDUS, ST., May 1, martyr, fifth 
king of the Burgundians (A.D. 516-524), was 
brought up under the influence of Avitus, the or- 
thodox archbishop of Vienne, who succeeded 
in winning him, with two of his children, 
from the Arianism of his nation and family 
(Avitus, Zpist. 27,29, Migne, Patr. Lat. lix. 243, 
246; Agobardus, adv. Leg. Gund. xiii. Patr. Lat. 


_ civ. 124), and sought to lead his inclinations to- 


wards the Roman empire (see Mascou, Annotation 
ii, where the passages are collected, and Fauriel, 
Hist. de la Gaule Meérid. ii, 100), He married 
Ostrogotha, the daughter of Theodoric, the 
Ostrogothic king of Italy (Jornandes in Bouquet 
ii. 28), the betrothal being probably arranged 


__ when St. Epiphanius, the bishop of Pavia, under- 


took his mission tothe Burgundian court at Lyons, 
in 494, to ransom the Lombard captives, carried 
off by Gundobald and his brother (see Ennodius, 
Vita Lpiphanii, cap. xii. Boll. Jan. ii. 374; 
Mascou, xi. 6). While his father was still living, 


- Sigismund was invested with regal dignity, and 


held his court at Geneva (Avitus, Zipp. 29, 30; 
Greg. Tur. Epitom. xxxiv.). In 515 he founded, 
or, according to some (see Hist. Litt. de la France, 
iii. 89, 91), refounded the monastery of St. 
Maurice, at Agaunum, where tradition placed the 
martyrdom of the Legio Thebaea (Marius Avent. 
Chronicon, Patr. Lat. \xxii. 796). In the fol- 


» lowing year he succeeded his father (Marius, 


ibid.), and in 517 convened a council, under the 


_ presidency of Avitus, at a place called Epaunum, 


the site of which is uncertain, but is supposed to 
be the present Iene on the Rhone (Epaon, Dict. 
Antig.; Hist. Litt. iii. 9). If the extent of his 
dominion may be inferred from the sees of the 


_ bishops present, Burgundy included at that time, 
besides the later duchy and county of the name, 
' Dauphiny and Savoy, the city and dominion of 
Lyons and the Valais, besides a part of the pre- 
_ sent Switzeriand (Mascou, xi. 10, 31). For the 
councils of Agaunum and Lyons, also held in 


Sigismund’s reign, see Mansi, viii. 531-8, 567, 
sqq., and Hist. Litt. iii. 89 sqq. 93. He is said 
to have exiled the bishops who’ were present at 
the latter, for condemning incest in one of his 


officers (cf. Vita S. Apollinaris, Bouquet, iii. 
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404), About 517 Sigismund seems to have pub- 
lished at Lyons the enlightened code or redaction 
known as the Loi Gombette [GUNDOBALD]. The 
fair prospect of his reign, however, was marred 
by crime. After the death of his first wife, who 
bore him one son, Sigericus, he had married Frede- 
garia, apparently a servant, who, jealous for her 
own offspring, succeeded in stirring up false sus- 
picions of the loyalty of her stepson, and in- 
duced Sigismund to put him to death in the year 
522 (Marius, ibid. ; Greg. Tur. iii. 5). Bitter re- 
morse ensued, which drove him to make public 
profession of repentance, and to retire to St. 
Maurice, where, while practising all the austeri- 
ties of a monk, he lavished endowments and’ 
established an unceasing service of psalmody 
(Greg. Tur. iii. 5). The crime, and the long 
seclusion which followed, alienated the powerful 
Theodoric, and diminished the loyalty of his own 
people at a time when he was called on to 
meet the aggression of the Franks. It was in 523 
that three of the four sons of Clovis, namely, 
Clodomir, Clotaire, and Childebert, stirred up 
by their mother, the widowed Clotilda, invaded 
Burgundy. Sigismund was defeated and fled to 
St. Maurice, where he was betrayed by his own 
subjects to Clodomir, and carried prisoner in the 
garb of a monk to Orleans. Shortly afterwards, 
with his wife and two children, he was murdered 
at the neighbouring village of Coulmiers, by 
being cast alive, as was said, into a well (Marius, 
ibid.; Greg. Tur. iii, 6). His brother, Godemar, 
succeeded him as the sixth and last king of the 
Burgundians. The bodies of the murdered family 
were, some years later, transported to St.Maurice 
(Vita S. Sigism. Bouquet, iii. 404), and Sigismund, 
despite his crime, is numbered amongst the 
saints and martyrs. His cult commenced at a 
very early date, being recognised by Gregory of 
Tours, and his name appears in the Martyr- 
ologies of Babanus Maurus, Ado and Usuard on 
May 1 (see Roll. Acta SiS. Mai. i. 85). 
Sigismund was a well-intentioned, but weak 
man. It would seem that he surrendered 
himself too much to the influence of Roman 
ideas and habits for the king of a barbarian 
people, neighboured on one side by the power- 
ful Ostrogothic monarchy, and on others by 
the fiercely aggressive Franks. His partizanship 
moreover for the orthodox faith, while it harmed 
him with his subjects, was not thorough-going 
enough to win the clergy from their leaning 
towards the Franks (see Fauriel, ii. 100, sq.). 
For the history of his relics, which were in 
after days transported in part to Prague, see 
Boll. Acta SS. Mai. i. 88-91. Popular belief 
ascribes to him a miraculous efficacy in the cure 
of fevers (Greg. Tur. De Glor. Mart. i. 75; the 
mass is given in Pair. Lat. 1xxi. 1134). 
The letters addressed in his name to the pope and 
emperor were the work of Avitus (Patr. Lat. lix, 
243, sqq.; Ceillier, x. 560, sqq.) [S. A. B.] 


SIGUALDUS, patriarch of Aquileia, is men- 
tioned as patriarch in the deed of foundation of 
two monasteries in May, A.D. 762. (Cappelletti, 
viii, 80.) In October, A.D. 772, he grants. 
privileges to a nunnery at Brescia (Bullarium 
Casinense, ii. 16). He was therefore patriarch 
between these two periods, but the dates of his 
elevation and death are uncertain. He probably 
died in A.D. 776, and was the patriarch visited on. 
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his death-bed by Charles the Great. (The Monk 
of St. Gall. Gesta Kar. ii, 27, in Pertz, Script. ii. 
760.) [F. D.] 


SIGULFUS, abbat of Ferriares and priest. 
He was a native of Britain, and accompanied 
Alcuin to the continent: he continued in close 
friendship with Alcuin and succeeded him at 
Ferriéres, c. A.D. 800 (Hist. Litt. de la France, 
» iy. 14, 301, 480). The questions which he put 
to Alcuin are stated by the latter (Jnterr. et 
ftesp. in Genes. Pref. in Migne, t. c. 516) as 
his only motive for writing the exegetical notes 
on Genesis. Alcuin thought him much too fond 
of studying Virgil, especially as he was found 
encouraging others to do the same in secret 
(Vit. Anon. 8. Albini, c. x.) His special name 
from Alcuin was Sigulfus Vetulus, but this may 
not mark his age. He provided the anonymous 
author with material for his Life of Alcuin 
(Migne, Pat. Lat. t. c. 25-100; Ceillier, Aut. 
Sacr. xii. 166-7). [J. G.] 


SIGWINE, an abbat of an unknown cell of 
Lindisfarne. See ETHELWULF. Sigwine occurs 
in the Liber Vitae of Durham in the list of 
abbats (p. 8). (J. R.] 


SILANUS (Sitvanus), a deacon of the 
church of Panormus, mentioned in the reply of 
Paschasinus, bishop of Lilybaeum, as the bearer 
of Leo’s letter to him, inquiring what was the 
right time of celebrating Laster in the year 444 
(Leo, Zpp. 3; in Migne, Patr. Lat. liv. 606). 

[F. D.] 


SILAS (Summa), a Nestorian, succeeded 
BaBarvs, whose archdeacon he had been, as 
catholicus of Seleucia, a.p. 503 or 505. He 
was married, according to the rule instituted by 
his predecessor, and had children; and is 
described as a self-indulgent covetous man, 
ruled by his wife. He is said to have gone so 
far as to seize the costly altar vestments and 
bestow them on his daughter; and to have ex- 
communicated one Maris, who rebuked him for 
this sacrilege. The only fact recorded of him 
that bespeaks any sense of the duties of his 
high office is that, according to Maris, a Nes- 
torian writer, he endeavoured to convert to his 
creed some “heretics” (i.e. Monophysites), who 
in his time were driven into Persia by the 
persecution of the emperor Justin. He en- 
deavoured to arrange that his son-in-law, Elisha, 
a physician, should be his successor. In con- 
sequence of this attempt, a schism followed on 
his death (520 or 523). <A rival candidate, 
Narses, was set-up, supported by Jozachus 
bishop of Ahwaz (or “the Huzites *), a prelate 
powerful in the favour of Cavades, which he 
had gained by curing that king and his daughter 
from an illness. Both claimants, however, were 
encountered by an opposing party, which included 
three persons of special importance; the chief 
metropolitan, Jacob of Gandosapor (Elamitis), 
whose office it was to consecrate the catholicus ; 
the chief bishop of the Seleucian province, 
Samuel of Cascara, on whom devolved the charge 
of the church during the vacancy; and the 
chief of the clergy, Paulus, archdeacon of 
Seleucia (see Assem, iv. 643 & ff.). Narses was 
consecrated notwithstanding, in the principal 
church of Seleucia, but by the metropolitan next 
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in rank, Giayar of Nisibis. Elisha also obtained ° 
consecration, but (by a double irregularity) at 
the hands of David, metropolitan of Maru, and 
in the church of Nisibis. Elisha then proceeded 
to exercise the functions of the office he claimed, 
but was everywhere opposed by Narses, so that 
rival bishops were consecrated for every see that 
fell vacant. For twelve (or fifteen) years, the 
contest distracted the Nestorian communion, 
The goodwill of Beries, the physician of Cavades, 
procured for Elisha the support of the king, and 
finally enabled him to overpower Narses and 
throw him into prison, where he died (535 or 
538), A synod was then held, by which both 
consecrations were condemned and Elisha was 
deposed, and Paulus was raised to the catholicate 
[Paunus (44)]. Of Elisha’s end, nothing is 
recorded. The list of his works given by 
Ebedjesu (Catai.), including commentaries on 
Job and on certain of St. Paul’s Epistles, shews 
him to have been a man of some learning. 
(Gregory Barh., Chron. Eccl. ii. 81; Assem. ii. 
409; iii, 614 (from Amrus and Mares); Le 
Quien, ii, 1115, 1182, 1192.) (J. Gw.} 


SILBONE, a military martyr at Babylon in 
Egypt, with PaPHNUTIUS and PANESNIU in the 
persecution of Diocletian (Georgii SS. Coluthi et 
Panesniu Miracula, p. 322), (G. T. S.J 


SILCO, the first Christian king of Nubia. He 
expelled the Blemmyes from the neighbourhood 
of Philae, and erected an inscription, which still 
exists, commemorating his victory. It has been 
often copied and commented on by Niebuhr, 
Franz, Letronne, and Revillout, in his memoir on 
the Blemmyes read before the French Academy, 
(Cf. Mém. de l’ Acad. des Insc. Prim. Sér., Sujets 
@ Erudition, t. viii, part ii. p. 431, Paris, 1874.) 
It will also be found in Dean Payne Smith’s 
translation of John of Ephesus, p. 345. Sileo 
lived about the beginning of the seventh century, 

(G. T. S.] 


SILLAN (Sitvanus, Sronnan), a uame 
belonging to saints of the Irish kalendars, 
many of whom are simply commemorated as 
abbat, bishop, deacon, or without designation. 


[J. GJ 


SILVANIA (Sitvra, Satysa), a sister of 
Rufinus the minister of Theodosius the Great. She 
is famous in monastic history for her studies. 
She perused the commentators on the. Bible 
(Stephen, Gregory, Pierius, Basil) to the amount 
of three millions of lines. At the age of three- 
score she could boast that she had never washed 
any part of her person save the tips of her 
fingers when she communicated, a boast which 
comes in connection with an amusing story 
of how she reproved a deacon Jovinus (9), after- 
wards bishop of Ascalon, who was sailing with 
her to Egypt, for the care he bestowed on his 
body after a severe attack of sea-sickness. (Ros- 
weyd, Vitae Patrum, p. 779, 977 in Pat. Lat. 
Ixxili.. 1210, Ixxiv, 328; Gibbon, cap. xxix. 
note*?; Pallad. Zaus. Hist. 143.) On the chro- 
nology see Tillem. xi. 417, 419, 505, 639, xii. 311. 

[G. T. $.] 


SILVANUS (1), a patripassian mentioned by 
Gennadius (Dogm. Eccles. c. 4) with Tony 


-in Palestine, he obtained the episcopate. 


a 
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 SILVANUS @Q), bishop of Gaza, a martyr 


in the persecution of Maximin, c. 305. Accord- 
ing to the Greek menology, he had served as a 
soldier before he took holy orders, and was very 
successful in the conversion of pagans. He was 
still a presbyter at the outbreak of the persecu- 
tion, from the very beginning of which he 
endured many varied sufferings with the greatest 
fortitude, Finally, he with thirty-nine others, 
was condemned to the copper mines of Phaeno, 
in Palestine, their feet having been previously 
crippled by cauterizing the sinews. Not long 
before his martyrdom, which was one of the last 
Eu- 
sebius speaks with high admiration of his chris- 
tian endurance, saying that he was “reserved 


to the last to set the seal, as it were, to the con- 


flict in Palestine.” (Buseb. H. H. viii. 13.) He 
suffered death by decapitation, according to the 


Roman martyrology, on May 4, 308. (Euseb. 


~ in Diocletian’s persecution. 


H. E. viii. 7, 13; Theoph. p. 9; Le Quien, Or. 
Christ. iii. 605.) [E. V.J 
SILVANUS (8), bishop of Emesa, a martyr 
In extreme old age, 
chy fruclay Srepyhpes, after a forty years’ epi- 
scopate he was thrown to the wild beasts. (Euseb. 
H. E. viii. 13, ix. 6; Theophan. p. 9.) The Greek 
menology (Feb. 6) incorrectly places the martyr- 
dom of Silvanus under Numerian, and_ states 
that his deacon Lucas, and his reader Mocius, 
suffered at the same time, being encouraged to 


" persevere in their testimony as they were led to 


the beasts by Julian (No. 78), a physician of 
Emesa, who paid for his rashness with his life. 
(Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 837.) [E. V.] 
SILVANUS (4), bishop of Cirta, was a sub- 
deacon under Paulus, bishop of that see, during 


_the persecution under Diocletian, and, as well as 
“he, became guilty of “tradition.” Yet, having 


been chosen, it was said, by the dregs of the 
populace (harenarii) and contrary to the express 
wish of the Christian people, who desired to have 
atownsman, and one not tainted with the infamy 
of tradition, he was ordained by Secundus of 
Tigisis, as the successor of Paulus, at the meet- 
ing which took place at Cirta in March A.D. 305. 
The scene of mutual incrimination which took 
place on this occasion has been described above 
(Vol. I. 882). He became afterwards one of the 


- ordainers of Majorinus, and received a share of 


the bribe provided by Lucilla, [Lucrina.] 
These facts were elicited at the inquiry under 
Zenophilus, A.D. 320, at which it was proved, by 
ample evidence, not only that Silvanus had been 
guilty of the charge brought against him, but 
with others had appropriated plate and orna- 
ments from the heathen temple of Serapis; and 


after he became a bishop received as a bribe 


. 


for ordaining Victor, a fuller by trade, to be a 
presbyter, money which ought to have been given 
to the poor. After the enquiry he was banished 


for refusing to communicate with Ursacius and 
_ Zenophilus, at the time of the mission of Macarius, 


A.D. 348 (Aug. Petil. i. 23, iii. 69, 70; De Gest. 
Emer. 53; ¢. Oresc. iii, 32, 33, 34, iv. 66; 


De Unico Bapt. 80, 31; Aug. Zp. 53.4 Mon. 


Vet. D. pp. 178, 180, 182, ed. Oberthiir ; pp. 


167-171, ed. Dupin). [NUNDINARIUS ; SECUN- 
"pus (2).] 


[H. W. P.] 


SILVANUS (5), a comedian, who while a 
young man under twenty obtained admission to 
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the coenobium of Pachomius at Tabenna in 
Thebais. At first he was submissive to the 
rules, but after a time he indulged his old his- 
trionic humours to such a degree that Pachomius 
sentenced him to expulsion. Upon his humble 
submission and the intercession of Petronius, one 
of the most virtuous of the brethren, Silvanus 
received a longer trial and became an eminent 
example of genuine repentance. But he lived 
only eight years from that time, dying in the 
lifetime of Pachomius, who died May 9, 348 
(Boll. Acta SS. Graec, 14 Mai. pp. 36, 375 
Tillem. vii. 216, 688). (Cc. H.] 


SILVANUS (6), bishop of Tarsus and me- 
tropolitan, one of the most excellent of the Semi- 
arians belonging to the body described by Atha- 
nasius as “ brothers who mean what we mean, 
and differ only about the terms.” (Ath. de 
Synod. 41.) Hesucceeded Antonius in the reign 
of Constantius. He was one of the 22 Oriental 
bishops who at the council of Sirmium, in 351, 
joined in the deposition of Photinus. (Hilar. 
Synod, p. 1293 fragm. i. p. 48.) On the depo- 
sition and banishment of Cyril from Jerusalem, 
early in 358, Silvanus gave him a hospitable re- 
ception at Tarsus, in spite of the remonstrances 
of Acacius. (Theod. H. Z. ii. 22.) The same year 
he took part in the Semiarian council of Ancyra 
(Labbe, ii. 790), as he did in that of Seleucia, in 
359, at which he proved himself a vociferous ad- 
vocate (uéya avéxporye) for the acceptance of the 
Lucianic dedication creed of Antioch (Socr. H. Z. 
ii. 39), the mere mention of which drove the 
Acacian party from the place of assembly by 
way of protest. On the conclusion of the 
council, Sylvanus was one of the ten bishops de- 
puted to convey the report of the proceedings to 
Constantius (Theod. H. 7. ii, 27). Acacian 
policy triumphed, and Silvanus, with other 
Semiarian leaders, was deposed by the Homoeans, 
in the council held at Constantinople in 360, the 
nominal ground in his case being that he had 
translated Theophilus, bishop of Eleutheropolis, 
to Castabala (Soz. H. H. iv. 24). On the acces- 
sion of Julian, amongst other exiled bishops, Sil- 
vanus was restored to his see. He was among 
the Semiarian leaders who were the first of the 
rival Church parties to memorialize Julian on 
his arrival at Antioch after his elevation to the 
imperial dignity, requesting him to expel the 
Anomoeans, and call a general council to restore 
peace to the Church, and declaring their accept- 
ance of the Nicene faith. (Socr. H. ZH. iii. 25.) 
In 366 he was one of the deputies to Liberius, 
together with Eustathius of Sebaste and Theo- 
philus of Castabala, [THEOPHILUS (8).] He 
returned with the letters of communion of 
Liberius and the Roman Synod (Basil. Zp. 67 
[50]). His death is placed by Tillemont in 373. 
(Mém. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 592 ; Le Quien, Or. 
Christ. ii.-872). [E. V.} 


SILVANUS (7), a bishop of the Audians 
among the Goths in Moesia, and one of the last 
bishops under whom that sect flourished (Epiph. 
Haer. 70; C. A. A. Scott’s Ulfilas, p. 76). He 
died before A.D. 377. (Tillem. vi. 694.) 

(Cc. H.] 


SILVANUS (8), bishop of Omboe, in Thebais, 
mentioned in the paschal epistle of Theophilus, 
A.D. 402, as having been succeeded by Verres 
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(Jerom, Zp. xcviii. 26, ed. Vall.; Le Quien, Or. 
Chr. ii. 606). [C. H.] 


SILVANUS (9), a presbyter of the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, who sent to Jerome, 
then at Bethlehem, in the year 405, the books 
of Pachomius and other ascetic writers. He 
had found that there were many men of Latin 
speech living in the Egyptian monasteries who 
were at a great disadvantage from not having 
these works in their own tongue, He therefore 
sent them to Jerome, who undertook their 
translation into Latin. (Regulae 8. Pachomii in 
Jerome, vol, ii. 53 ed, Vall.) [W. H. FJ 


SILVANUS (10), a bishop, driven out in the 
persecutions after Chrysostom’s banishment, who 
took refuge in the Troad and supported himself 


by fishing. (Pallad. p. 197.) [E. V.] 


SILVANUS (1D), bishop of Summa or Zum- 
ma, a place of unknown site in Numidia, joined 
with Aurelius and other Catholic bishops in 
letters to Marcellinus respecting the arrange- 
ments for the conference, at which he was pre- 
sent (Aug. Hp. 128, 129; de Gest. Em. 5; Carth. 
Coll. i, 99), [FeLrx (157).] He was also pre- 
sent at the council of Mileum against Pelagian- 
ism, A.D. 416 (Aug. Ep, 176. 182). Some years 
after this, perhaps A.D. 423, as primate of Nu- 
midia, he was requested by Augustine to come 
to Hippo to ordain, as bishop of Fussala, a pres- 
byter who understood the Punic language, but 
at the'last moment the intended bishop declined 
the office, and in order that the journey of Sil- 


vanus might not be fruitless, a young reader, 


named Anthony, was appointed (Zp. 209. 3). 


He also joined in a remonstrance to the Donatists, 


passed at a council held after the conference at 


Cirta, exhorting them to return to the church 
(Zp. 141). [H. W. P.] 


SILVANUS (12), solitary of Sinai. He was a 


native of Palestine. He retired at first to Sceti, 
and thence to Mount Sinai. “He founded at 
Geraris near the great torrent a very extensive 
establishment for holy men, over which the ex- 
cellent Zachariah subsequently presided.” (Soz. 
Hi, L. vi. 32), Cotelerius, in his Monument. t. i. 
p- 678, has a number of curious stories about 
him, among which is the following. He trained 
his followers to industrial pursuits. On one 
occasion a wandering ascetic came, and seeing all 
the brethren working very diligently he said to 
them, “Labour not for the meat which perisheth, 
Mary chose the better part.” 
hearing this remark said at once, “Give a book 
to the brother and lead him to an empty cell,” 
When the ninth hour came, the stranger looked 
out expecting some one to call him to eat, but 
noone came, At last, wearied and hungry, he 
set out to look for Silvanus. Addressing him, 
he said, “Father, the brethren have not eaten 
to-day.” “Oh, yes,” replied the abbat, “they 
have eaten.” “ And why,” said the other, “did 
you not send for me?” “ Because,” responded 
Silvanus, “thou art a spiritual man, and dost 
not require food, but we are carnal and wish to 
eat, and therefore are compelled to work. Thou, 
however, hast chosen the better part and con- 
tinuest in study the whole day, nor art, willing 
to consume carnal food.” The stranger confessed 
his fault and was forgiven, Silvanus: playfully 


Silvanus over- 
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saying, “Martha is evidently necessary to 
Mary.” Cotelerius tells stories too of his pro- 
longed trances. On one occasion he awoke very 
sad, because he had been in the eternal world 
and had seen many monks going to hell and 
many secular persons to heaven, J. c. p. 679. 


st [G. T. S.J 


SILVANUS, deacon, [Smanus.] 


SILVANUS (18), a man of rank to whom 
Theodoret wrote a cousolatory letter on the 
death of his wife. (Theod. Zp. 15.) [E. V.] 


SILVANUS (14), first known bishop of Cala- 
horra. Our information about him is derived 
from two letters of Ascanius, bishop of Tarragona, . 
and the bishops of his province to pope Hilary, 
and the reply of the latter dated Dec. 30, A.D. 
465 (in Migne, Patr. Lat. lviii. 14), From the 
first letter it appears that Silvanus had seven 
or eight years before consecrated a bishop with- 
out any request from the places comprised in 
his see or the approval of Ascanius. The other 
bishops of the province were satisfied with ad- 
monishing him, and received the new bishop as 
one of themselves; but the see in question 
having again become vacant Silvanus had lately 
repeated the act, with the aggravation that the 
priest consecrated belonged to the diocese of 
another bishop, and the other bishop at the 
instance of the bishops of Saragossa having 
refused to join, Silvanus had performed the con- 
secration alone. In the second letter the bishops 
express their surprise at the pope’s delay in 
answering. His reply was remarkably favour- 
able, in consequence probably of letters from 
people of rank and property at Calahorra, Tara- 
zona and neighbouring towns, which alleged 
in excuse for Silvanus that his were not the 
only irregularities, bishops having been con- 
secrated for other cities without the previous 
approval of the metropolitan. The pope in con- 
sideration of the troubled state of the times 
granted an amnesty for the past, while enjoining 
strict observance of the canons for the future. 
As the first letter was written some time before 
Hilary’s reply, Silvanus probably became bishop 
about A.D. 455. (Hsp. Sag. xxxiii. 128 ; Gams, 
Kirchg. von Sp. ii. (1) 430.) LF. D.] 


SILVANUS (15), a presbyter of Rome, who 
having been in company with Misenus and Vitalis, 
the legates of pope Felix III., at Constantinople 
in 483, afterwards testified to their holding com- 
munion with heretics there (Evag. H. Z. iii. 21; 
Tillem, xvi. 341, 352), [FuLrx (8), p. 483.] 

: [C. H.] : 


SILVENEUS (Synvenrus), monk at Kil- 
rule (St. Andrews, Fifeshire); received the relics 
of St. Regulus on their arrival in Scotland about 
A.D. 369. He wrote In omnes Psalmos and Vedi- 
tationes, and is venerated July 4, (Dempster, 
H. H. Scot. ii. 584; Bp. Forbes, Kals. 204, 447.) 
(Reeuxvs.] [J. GJ 


SILVERIUS, bishop of Rome after Agapetus, 
during the reign of Justinian I. Agapetus 
having died at Constantinople, when on the 
point of returning to Italy (on the 22nd of 
April according to Anastasius) in the year 536, 
we.are informed by. Liberatus (Breviarium) that, 
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on the news of his death reaching Rome, Sil- 
verius, a subdeacon, and a son of pope Hormis- 
_ das, was elected and ordained. The exact date 
of his ordination is uncertain, though there is 
no doubt of its having been in the same year, 
536. According to Anastasius (Lib. Pontif. in 
Vit. Silverii) the election of Silverius was not a 
free one on the part of the Roman church, but 
forced upon it by the Gothic king Theodatus, 
who at that.time had possession of the city; and 
this not without simony on the part of Silverius, 
He says: “Hic levatus est a tyranno Theodato 
sine deliberatione decreti. Qui Theodatus, cor- 
ruptus pecuniae dato, talem timorem induxit 
clero ut qui non consentirent in ejus ordinatione 
gladio punirentur. Sacerdotes quidam non 
subseripserunt in eum secundum morem anti- 
quum, neque decretum confirmaverunt ante 
ordinationem.” But he adds that after his or- 
dination, thus effected by force and intimidation, 
the presbyters assented to it for the sake of the 
unity of the church. Though Liberatus, in his 
succinct account, makes no mention of these 
irregular proceedings, there seems no sufficient 
reason for concluding, with Baronius, the report 
of them to have been invented by way of justi- 
fying the subsequent deposition of Silverius. The 
Gothic king would be likely to use his power 
for securing the election of his own nominee, 
whose loyalty to himself he might hope to count 
on, threatened as he was at the time by the 
_ imperial army under Belisarius: nor is there 
_ anything in the general character of ecclesiastics 
of the period, or in what is known of that of 

Silverius himself, to render a simoniacal trans- 

action in itself improbable. Baronius defends 
him: against the charge on the strength of a 
supposed letter of his to Vigilius after the in- 
trusion of the latter into the see, in which he 
accuses him of simony, which it is argued he 
could not well have done, had he been guilty of 
it himself. But the genuineness of this letter 
is more than doubtful; and even had he written 
it, his accusation of another would not have 
proved his own innocence. Still the charge 
rests only on the evidence, not always trust- 
worthy, the Lib. Pontif. 

In whatever way obtained, Silverius did not 
long enjoy his dignity.  Belisarius, having pre- 
viously got possession of Naples, entered Rome 
in the name of Justinian on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, A.D. 536. In the meanwhile, Theodatus 
had been deposed by his subjects, had fled from 
Rome and been assassinated, and the Gothic 
general Vitiges had been elected in his room, 
and commenced a siege of Rome, now in the pos- 
_ session of Belisarius, in the March of the year 

537. 

Belisarius, after entering Rome, is said in the 

Hist. Miscell. (lib. 16 in Muratori, tom. i. p. 106, 
_ 107) to have been reproved and subjected to 

penance by Silverius on account of his cruel 
treatment of the Neapolitans after his siege of 
_ their city ; which treatment Anastasius describes 
~ thus: “Ductus furore, interfecit Gotthos et 
omnes cives Neapolitanos, et misit praedam, ut 
"nee ecclesiis parceret praedando, ita ut uxoribus 
= praesentibus maritos earum gladio interficeret, 

et captivos filios et uxores nobilium extermina- 
yet, nullis parcens, nee sacerdotibus nec servis 
_ Dei, nec virginibus sanctimonialibus.” But, on 
i the other hand, Procopius (Bell. Goth.. lib. i.) 
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commends the peculiar humanity of Belisarius 
after the capture of Naples; saying how he had 
proclaimed in the streets and churches, so as to- 
check the rapacity of his soldiers, “The gold 
and silver are the just rewards of your valour: 
but spare the inhabitants; they are Christians, : 
they are suppliants, they are your fellow-sub- 
jects. Restore the children to their parents, 

the wives to their husbands; and shew them by 

your generosity of what triends they have obsti- 

nately deprived themselves.” If this testimony 

of the contemporary historian is to be believed 

rather than the other very contrary tradition, 

the story of Silverius having reproved him and 

made him do penance is discredited: nor was 

Belisarius likely, in the flush of victory, to have 

so submitted to a pope whom he soon afterwards 

(as will be seen) treated with so high a hand in 

obedience to the orders of the empress Theo- 

dora, whose designs to procure the election of 

Vigilius he had already, according to Liberatus, 

been made aware of before leaving Naples. Still 

it is possible that he may at first have treated 

the reigning pope with deference, till worked 

upon by his wife Antonina, whose ascendancy 

over him was notorious, It is she who appears 

to have been the leading spirit in the subsequent 

proceedings. 

Vigilius was one of the deacons of pope Aga- 
petus who had been with him in Constantinople, 
and had, on that pope’s death there, been sent 
for by the empress Theodora, and promised the 
popedom through the agency of Belisarius on 
condition of his disallowing, after his elevation, 
the council of Chalcedon, and supporting the 
party of the Monophysites whom that notorious 
lady favoured. (See art. on ViGrLIus.) On his 
arrival in Italy he found Belisarius at Naples,* 
to whom he communicated the commands of Theo- 
dora, and is further said to have secured his 
good offices by a bribe (Liberatus, Breviar.). 
Belisarius having gained possession of Rome, 
and Vigilius having followed him there, mea- 
sures were taken without delay to carry out the 
wishes of the empress. In the first place, 
attempts seem to have been made to win over 
Silverius, who was already in possession of the 
popedom, to her party. According to Anasta- 
sius, she sent a letter to him through Vigilius, 
imploring him to come to her without delay, or 
at any rate to recal.to his see Anthimus, the 
Monophysite patriarch of Constantinople, who 
had been deposed in favour of Mennas under the 
influence of Agapetus: and Liberatus speaks of 
Belisarius and his wife having privately tried to 
persuade him to do the bidding of the empress 
by disallowing the council of Chalcedon, and 
writing a letter of communion to the Monophy- 
site bishops in the East. On his refusal to com- 
ply, orders are said to have been received from 
the empress that some pretext must be sought 
for justifying his deposition, or at any rate for 
sending him forthwith to Constantinople, Vigi- 
lius being significantly mentioned as “one very 
dear to us, who has promised to us to recal the 
patriarch Anthimus.” Anastasius, who tells us 
this, says also that Belisarius himself, though 


@ Liberatus says at Ravenna, which is probably a 
mistake for Naples, of which Belisarius is known to have 
got possession before proceeding to Rome, whereas 
Ravenna was not recovered till. afterwards. 
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prepared to obey the empress, repudiated re- 
sponsibility for the death of Silverius, if that 
were intended to be compassed: “Sed is qui 
interest in nece Silverii papae ipse reddet ra- 
tionem de factis suis domino Jesu Christo.” Nor 
did he, it is added, at first believe the accusa- 
tions which were forthwith brought against the 
pope, though, through fear, he at length yielded 
to the persistence of many witnesses. The fact 
seems to have been that Belisarius was an un- 
willing agent in what he knew to be a nefarious 
transaction through fear of Theodora, and the 
influence of her confidante Antonina, the wife 
of Belisarius, who in this, as in other cases, 
managed her uxorious husband, The accusa- 
tions against Silverius were to the effect, that he 
had been in communication with the Goths who 
were besieging Rome, and had written a letter 
to Vitiges to this effect: “Veni ad portam quae 
vocatur Asinaria juxta Lateranas, et civitatem 
tibi trado, et Belisarium patricium.” Such a 
letter was produced, said to have been forged by 
one “Marcus Scholasticus,’”’ and one “ Julianus 
Praetorianus.” Belisarius occupied a palace on 
the Pincian, and thither the pope appears to 
have been thrice summoned to meet these 
charges. After the first interview he betook 
himself to the basilica of the martyr St. Sabina. 
Thence he was again summoned through Photis, 
the son of Antonina, who assured him of security 
by an oath. Though dissuaded by his friends, 
he again went to the Pincian palace, and was 
that day allowed to return to his church. Sum- 
moned a third time by Belisarius, he went once 
“more, though after hesitation from suspicion of 
intended mischief. He entered the palace alone 
according to Liberatus, accompanied by Vigilius 
according to the less trustworthy account of 
Anastasius, and was thenceforth, says Liberatus, 
seen by his friends no more. Anastasius gives 
the following account of what took place. An- 
tonina was sitting on a bed, with Belisarius sit- 
ting at her feet. ‘Say, lord pope Silverius,’ 
said she as he entered the room, ‘ What have we 
done to thee and to the Romans, that thou 
sshouldest wish to betray us into the hands of 
the Goths?’ While she was yet speaking, one 
John, “subdiaconus regionarius,” came in, and 
took off the pope’s pallium, led him into a chamber, 
stripped him of his robes, dressed him as a monk, 
and concealed him, One Sixtus, another “sub- 
diaconus regionarius,” having caught sight of 
him thus habited, went out and announced to 
the clergy that the lord pope was deposed and 
made a monk; on hearing which they all fled. 
He was banished, in the first instance, to Patara, 
a city of Syria, Vigilius being forthwith elected 
and ordained in ‘his stead by order of Belisarius. 
Anastasius passes over this first banishment to 
Patara, speaking only of the second and final 
‘one; but Liberatus gives an account of it, and 
Procopius alludes to it, saying that Silverius 
was sent “in Graeciam.” Liberatus further in- 
forms us that the bishop of Patara, after his 
arrival there, went to represent the matter to 
Justinian himself, and to protest against the 
deposition of the bishop of so great a see, “ mul- 
tos esse dicens in hoc mundo reges, et non esse 
unum, sicut ille papa est, super ecclesiam mundi 
totius.”. The emperor, who, though he prided 
himself on his management of ecclesiastical 
affairs, was really very often the tool of others 
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who managed him (and especially of the in- 


triguing and imperious Theodora, whom he had — 


raised from a life of the lowest degradation to 
an equal share in his own imperial dignity), seems 
to have been ignorant of the facts. On hearing 
of them he asserted himself, ordering Silverius 
to be recalled to Rome, and investigation made 
of the genuineness of the letters which had been 
the ground of his condemnation. Should they 
be found to have been really written by him, he 
was to be banished from Rome, though retaining 
his rank as bishop; should the charge against 
him be disproved, he was to be restored to his 
see. This seems to be the meaning of Liberatus: 
“ut, si probaretur ab ipso fuisse scriptas, in 
quacunque civitate episcopus degeret; si autem 
falsae fuissent probatae, restitueretur sedi suae.” 
The emperor’s order so far prevailed that Sil- 
verius did go back to Rome, although Pelagius 
(the deacon—afterwards pope—whom pope Aga- 
petus had appointed as his apocrisiarius at Con- 
stantinople, but whom Theodora seems to have 
won over to her side) had been sent post haste 
to prevent his return. But the empress carried 
the day after all, having succeeded somehow in 
keeping her husband quiet. For, on the arrival 
of Silverius at Rome (as we are informed by 
Liberatus), Vigilius represented to Belisarius 
that he could not do what was required of him 
unless the deposed pope were delivered into his 
hands. He was thereupon given up to two de- 
pendents of Vigilius, under whose custody he 
was sent to the island of Palmaria in the Tyr- 


rhene sea (or Pontia, according to Martyrol. Rom. | 


and Anastasius),> where he died from famine 
(defecit inedia) according to Liberatus; with 
whose account accords that of Anastasius :.“ et 
sustentavit eum (ie. Vigilius) cum pane tribu- 
lationis ab aqua angustiae. Qui deficiens mor- 
tuus est, confessor factus.” So also Maréyrolo- 
gium Roman., “multis aerumnis confectus de- 
fecit.” Procopius (Hist. Arcan.), on the other 
hand, speaks of one Kugenius, a servant of An- 
tonina, as having been her instrument in bringing 
about his death, the expression used seeming to 
imply a death by violence. Allemann (note on 
Hist. Arcan.) argues that the account of Proco- 
pius, who was living at Rome at the time, and 
likely to be well acquainted with the facts, is to 
be received rather than the other; and attributes 
the implication of Vigilius to prejudice on the 
part of Liberatus. For Liberatus, he says, was 
a Carthaginian, and the Africans were incensed 
against Vigilius on account of his confirmation 
of the fifth council. There seems to be no rea- 
son why there should not be truth in both 
accounts. Silverius may have been sent to 


Palmaria (or Pontia) under the charge of the — 


agents of Vigilius, and his end there may have 


been hastened by Eugenius, commissioned by — 


Antonina. 

The death of Silverius was on the 20th of 
June (xii Kal. Jul. al. Jun. Anastas.), most pro- 
bably A.D. 538, @.e. in the year following that of 


b Palmaria, Pontia, and Pandataria are three small 
islands over against the coast of Latium, to which people 
whom it was desired to get quickly rid of appear to have 
been sent under the emperors, Julia, daughter of 
Augustus, was for some time secluded in Pandataria 
(Tac. Annat. i. 53); and Nero, the son of Germanicus, 
was sent by Tiberius to Pontia, and, like Silverius, is said 
to have died of hunger there (Sueton. in Tiber. c. 54). 


- lawful occupant. 
_ might easily be both done and condoned in the 
_ circumstances of the time. 


and Antonina. 
' stantinople proved in fact no good exchange for 
_ the more immediate authority of the Gothic 


_ respect and fairness. 
_ the Roman see, viewed as representing St. 
_ Peter’s primacy, had indeed by this time been 
~ successfully asserted; but the Hastern emperors, 

_ accustomed to subservience, expected even popes 
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~ his deposition ;—which certainly took place in 
_ the year 537, though Baronius assigns it to 538, 


erroneously supposing the siege of Rome by 


| Vigites te have begun in the latter year, Baro- 


nius is most probably further in error in con- 


i cluding the death of Silverius to have been in 


the year 540, on the strength of a letter said to 
have been addressed by him to Vigilius, which is 
dated viii. Kal. Jul. a.p. 539, But this letter 
has such signs of spuriousness that no conclu- 
sion can be drawn from it (see Pagi in Baron, 
A.D. 540, num, i,). The earlier date is probable 
from the very fact that Theodora, whose design 
to compass his death Belisarius is said, as above 
seen, to have suspected from the first, would be 
naturally anxious to get him out of the way as 
soon as possible. As long as he lived the posi- 
tion of Vigilius would be insecure, and Justinian 
might still be moved to interfere. 

At the end of the life of Silverius Anastasius 
adds : “Et cessavit episcopatus dies sex.” Binius 
and Baronius, taking this vacancy to have been 
after the death of Silverius (since he remained 
the lawful pope canonically notwithstanding his 
deposition), suppose Vigilius to have resigned his 
assumed position, and to have been properly 
elected after the time alleged, But there is 
not the least historical ground for this idea. 
According to Liberatus, Vigilius was proposed 


_ by Belisarius to the assembled clergy of Rome 


shortly after the deposition of Silverius (“ et 


| alia die Belisarius convocatis presbyteris,’’ &c.), 
and, though some hesitated and others refused to 
| «concur, was thereupon ordained: and there is 


no record of any subsequent election or ordina- 
tion. Hence we may suppose that the Roman 


_ church, under intimidation, accepted the new 


pope on his ordination by order of Belisarius, 
and that by the vacancy of six days was meant 
originally the interval between the deposition 
of Silverius and that event. 
Anastasius, who makes no mention of the ordina- 
tion of Vigilius at the time when Liberatus 
informs us it took place, speaks of the vacancy 
after recording the death of Silverius; perhaps 
owing to the same feeling that influenced Binius 
and Baronius,—viz. unwillingness to recognise 
any vacancy of the see during the life of its 
But very irregular things 


Such depositions of 
bishops, and ordinations of others in their room, 


_ under imperial dictation, were common enough 


elsewhere; and never indeed was there a time in 


_ which the dignity of the great Roman see suf- 
~ fered so much as this; a time when such things 


as haye been related could be done through the 
machinations of two women such as Theodora 
Imperial domination from Con- 


kings of Italy, who, though themselves Arians, 
had generally treated the Catholic Church with 
The eminent dignity of 


to bend to their will as the ecclesiastics of the 
East had done; and Justinian especially, who 


was unhappily a theologian as well as a despot, 


| _was not the man to tolerate independence. At 


ae 
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It is true that. 
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the same time the intrigues of his corrupt court 
rendered the domination exercised in his name 
all the more degrading. It was not till the 
time of Gregory the Great, when the imperial 
power was on the wane, and when a truly great 
man was in possession of the Roman see, that it 
began to rise to the great position of influence 
which it afterwards occupied in the world. 

Silverius was buried in the island where he 
died. Sick persons were said to have been 
cured by resort to his tomb; and his sufferings 
for the faith at the hands of the Monophysite 
party have procured him a place in the Roman 
martyrology as a saint and martyr, his day 
being June 20, 

Two epistles are attributed to Silverius. One, 
which has been already mentioned, purports to 
have been addressed by him to Vigilius, anathe- 
matising him for his usurpation, and to have 
been signed also by four other bishops. Its 
whole style, the improbability that, situated as 
he was, he would have been able to send such a 
letter with the concurrence of other bishops, and 
the Consuls named in it as contemporary, are 
sufficient proofs of its spuriousness. Though 
Baronius accepts it, it is decidedly rejected by 
Pagi. The other letter, addressed to a bishop 
Amator, giving an account of his trial and suf- — 
ferings, is universally rejected by Baronius and 
Binius as well as others. So also one from the 
same Amator to himself, to which the letter last 
mentioned purports to be a reply. The authori- 
ties for his life, as above given, are, in addition 
to Anastasius, the contemporary writers, Libera- 
tus (Breviarium) and Procopius (de bell. Goth.) 
and Anecdota or Historia Arcana). [J. B—y.] 


SILVESTER(1), bishop of Rome after Milti- 
ades, from Jan, 31, A.D. 314, to Dec. 31, A.D. 
335, during 21 years and 11 months. Though 
his time was an important one in church history, 
we have few genuine records of any personal 
action of his own. There is, on the other hand, 
a great store of legend about him to make up 
for the deficiency. The well-attested facts claim 
notice first. 

It was in the first year of his episcopate that 
Constantine the Great, moved by the persistent 
appeals of the African Donatists, summoned the 
first council of Arles for reconsidering the de- 
cision against them of the synod held at Rome 
by ‘his order in the year 313. [MuttrIApEs, 
Donatism.] The presidency of the Roman 
synod had been committed by the emperor to 
the pope Miltiades, assisted by assessors from 
Gaul nominated by the emperor for the pur- 
pose. With the subsequent council of Arles 
Silvester evidently had nothing to do, beyond 
being represented at it by two presbyters, Claudi- 
anus and Vitus, and two deacons, Eugenius and 
Cyriacus, whose names appear in his behalf 
in the fifth place among the signatures. Who- 
ever presided, the general conduct of the council 
seems to have been committed by the emperor 
to Chrestus, bishop of Syracuse; as may be 
gathered from a letter to him from Constantine 
preserved by Eusebius (H. FZ. x. 5). In this 
letter the emperor complains with considerable 
bitterness of the provoking conduct of the Do- 
natists in refusing to acquiesce in the ruling 
of the Roman synod, which he had hoped would 
have settled the dispute, That synod had by 
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them been accused of prejudice, and of hastiness 
of procedure; and so Christians were still dis- 
gracefully at variance, and exposing the faith to 
the derision of its adversaries. In the hope 
therefore of getting the dispute settled by means 
of a fuller council, he has, he says, commanded 
a large number of bishops from various parts to 
meet at Arles, and he bids Chrestus repair thither 
within the specified time, with two presbyters 
chosen by -himself, who, together with three 
servants, are to be provided with a conveyance 
at the public cost. Further, the name of Chres- 
tus heads the signatures appended to the alleged 
acts of the council, though in the names at the 
head of a letter (to be afterwards spoken of) 
said to have been addressed to Silvester after its 
close, that of Marinus bishop of Arles comes 
first.* Certainly Silvester did not preside, nor 
did any representative in his place. Constantine, 
in making arrangements for the council, evi- 
dently takes no account of him, though the 
dispute to be settled was one that had arisen 
in Western Africa, where the popes had already 
claimed authority, which was in later times 
conceded to them. He does not eyen mention 
him in his letter to Chrestus. Indeed the fact 
of the council being convened to review the 
decisions of a previous one over which a pope 
had presided shews that the see of Rome was 
not considered by him to have any special pre- 
rogative of authority. Constantine acted in 
this case after his usual manner. While scru- 
pulous in committing the settlement of ecclesi- 
astical causes to ecclesiastics only, he still con- 
vened synods for the purpose by his own mere 
authority, summoned such bishops as he chose 
to them, and felt himself under no obligation to 
consult or give precedence to the bishop of Rome. 
Nor is.there any recorded protest in his day on: 
the, part of the church against his mode of 
"procedure. 

There is indeed one document—the letter 
above alluded to as addressed by the bishops of 
the Arles council to Silvester—which, if genuine 
and unadulterated, would exalt the status of the 
Roman bishop above what other evidence shews 
to have been at that time recognized. It is 
found in the commonly received acts of the 
council, and runs as follows: 

“To the most beloved pope Silvester, Marinus 
(bishop of Arles, as aforesaid), Agraecius, &c. 
(here follow thirty-two names), eternal salvation 
in the Lord. United in the bond of charity, 
and in the unity of our mother the Catholic 
church, having been convened by the will of 
the most pious emperor in the city of Arles, 
we thence salute’ thee, most glorious pope, with 
due reverence. We have endured men, trouble- 
some and pernicious to our law and tradition, 
and of unbridled mind, whom both the present 
authority of our God and the tradition and rule 
of faith have rejected. Wherefore, by the judg- 


= The latter probably, as was likely to be the case, 
had the formal presidency. ‘ 

> Constantine’s attitude towards the church was in 
accordance with his speech to the bishops mentioned 
by Eusebius (V. C. iv. 24): “GAN duets pev tov elow TAS 
exkAnoias, ey 8& trav éxtds tmd Oc0d Kaduordémevos 
éxicxomos av inv.” On which speech Eusebius remarks, 
*Axddovba 8 ody.7G Ady Sravoodpevos, TOs &pyouevous 
Gmayras émeckdret, mpovrperé re, don wep av 7 SVvamts, 
Tov evacBy neTadusKety Biov.” 
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ment of God and of mother church, who knows 
and approves her own, they have been either 
condemned or repulsed. And would, most be- 
loved brother, that you had deemed it of sufficient 
importance to be present at so great a spectacle. 
If you had, we truly believe that the sentence 
against them would have™been more severe ; 
and, had you judged together with us, our 
assembly would have exulted with greater joy. 
But, as you could by no means leave those parts 
where both the apostles daily sit, and their 
blood without intermission testifies the glory 
of God,—we have notwithstanding thought it 
right, most dear brother, not only to treat of 
those things for the consideration of which we 
had been invited, but also to take counsel among 
ourselves with respect to divers matters, the 
provinces from which we come being divers. We 
have therefore thought fit, in the presence of 
the Holy Spirit and his angels, to premulge 
certain resolutions for present quiet. And we 
have thought it fit also that they should be 
especially made known fo all through you, who 
hold the greater dioceses. What we have resolved 
on we subjoin in the writing of our mediocrity.” 
A summary of the canons agreed on follows. 
Now, though this letter does not imply either 
that the bishop of Rome had taken any part in 
convening the council, or that his approval of 
its decrees was necessary, yet he is addressed 
in it with very marked deference, and a kind of 
apology is made by the writers for haying done 
all they had done without him. Further, the 
phrase in it, qui majores dioeceses tenes, with 
the consequent desire expressed that the pope 
should promulgate the decrees, has been used 
by Schelstrate and others in proof of the pope’s 
then acknowledged patriarchal jurisdiction over 
all the great dioceses (#e. exarchates) of the 
Western Empire. For the word d:of«nois denoted 
the jurisdiction of a patriarch, larger than that 
of metropolitans, after the church in her eccle- 
siastical arrangements had followed the civil 
division of the empire into dioceses under exarchs 
which was introduced by Constantine. The word 
for a diocese in the modern sense was properly 
mapoucta. It is, however, highly improbable that 
the word diocese would have been used ecclesiasti- 
cally in this sense so early as A.D. 314, even if the 
civil division of the empire into dioceses had been 
by that time established. Hence Bingham con- 
tends (Ant. ix. i. 12, andii. 2) that if the passage, 
“by all acknowledged to be a very corrupt 
one,” be accepted, diofknois must be taken in 
the sense generally at that time expressed by 
mapoiuta: and he adduces instances of the word 
being used in this sense in canons of Carthaginian 
councils. It may be considered more probable 
that the whole epistle (on the ground not only 
of this passage but also of the general anachro- 
nism of its tone) is a forgery from beginning to 
end, concocted with the view of magnifying the 
Roman see. Acts of councils that have been 
handed down to us as genuine are not always 
trustworthy. Many, in whole or in part, are 
now generally discredited on grounds of internal 
evidence. For instance, as will be seen below, 
an alleged synodical letter from the council of 
Nicaea to the same Silvester, seeking his con- 
firmation, and his reply to it, are both now 
rejected by the learned. The synodical letter 
from Arles may well be conceived to have been 
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forged with a like motive. 


' letter to pope Julius 
served by St. Hilary), only 

that their brethren in Italy, 
_ should learn their decrees through him.” 

Of the canons said to have 
Arles, 
to the bishop of Rome. 


letters addressed to all the churches. 


bishop of Rome 


Videbatur peritia” 


‘peritiam.” 
‘sect. ix. 


_ To the more memorable council of Nice in 
1325 Silvester was invited, but; declining to 
attend in person on the ground of his age, he 
‘sent two presbyters, Vitus and Vincentius, 


his. representatives (Euseb.. V.C. iii. 7 ; 
ocr. H. H.i,14; Sozom. H. Z. i. 17; Theodoret. 


he council.in his name, or that (as Baronius 
aintains) Osius of Cordova did so, is without 
foundation. In the subscriptions to the decrees 
of the council the name of Osius appears. first, 
but simply as bishop of Cordova, not as in any 
jay representing Rome; after which come those 
# Vitus and Vincentius, who sign ‘ pro venera- 
ili viro papa et episcopo nostro, sancto Syl- 
Testro, ita credentes sicut scriptum est.” The 
arliest, and indeed the only authority for the 
Tiew of Osius having presided in the pope’s 
lame is that of Gelasius of Cyzicus at the end 
the 5th century, who says only that Osius 
om Spain, “qui Silvestri episcopi maximae 
mae locum obtinebat,” together with the 
‘oman presbyters Bito and Vincentius, was 
resent (Gelas. Hist. Concil, Nic. 1. ii. c. 5, 
a Labbe, vol. ii. p, 162). Equally groundless 
y the allegation first made by the sixth oecu- 
enical council (680), that Silvester in concert 
ith the emperor summoned the Nicene fathers.° 


The statement occurs in. the address of the council 
the emperor: “ Arius divisor atque partitor Trinitatis 


In it there is this 
among other reasons for suspicion,—that (as is 
_ pointed out in the Art. on Marinus) the pope 
is requested, as holding the greater dioceses, 
to communicate the decrees to all, whereas the 
bishops of Sardica, seyenty years later, in their 
(well attested, since pre- 
“thought: it right 
Sardinia, and Sicily 


been passed at 
the first only has any direct reference 
It decrees that Easter 
_ should henceforth be kept everywhere on the 
_ same day, and that the bishop of Rome should, 
according to custom, make known the day by 
It. is 
_ worthy of remark that in the synodal letter of 
_ the subsequent council of Nice (A.D. 325), at 

which general uniformity with regard to Easter 
was provided for, there is no. mention of the 
as the. authority for declaring 
the proper day. In the following. century the 
custom, said to have been established by. “the 
Fathers,” was for the patriarch of Alexandria to 
ascertain and notify it. Pope Leo, e.g. (440-461) 
“learnt it from him on the ground of ancient 
"custom :—“Statuerunt ergo sancti patres occa- 
“Sionem hujus erroris (viz. with regard: to the 
_ Easter cycle) auferre, omnem hanc curam Alex- 
“andrino, episcopo delegantes, quoniam apud 
_ Aegyptios hujus supputationis antiquitus tradita 
(Leo I. ad Marcianum imp. 
@. 94, al.121), Of. ep. 109, al. 138, ad episcopos 

alliarum et Hispaniarum, in which Leo notifies 
“to those bishops the proper day for Easter, having, 
he says, himself learnt it from the emperor 
“Marcianus, whom he had requested to ascertain 
it from those.“ qui habent hujus supputationis 
_ See also Bingham, B. xx. ch. iy. 


-H. i, 6). The view that they presided over 
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The gradual growth of this idea appears: in 
the: pontifical. annals. The catalogue: of popes 
called the Felician (A.p, 530) says only that. the 
synod was held with his consent (cum consensu 
ejus);' some later MSS, improve this phrase 
into “cunt praecepto, ejus.” It is evident from 
all authentic documents that the synod of Nice, 
as that. of Arles, was convened by the sole 
authority of the emperor, and that no peculiarly 
prominent position was accorded to the pope 
with respect to either. The fifth and sixth of the 
Nicene canons are well known as illustrating 
generally his recognized position at that. time. 
The fifth provides for ‘the final determination. of 
appeals from excommunicated persons by pro- 
vincial synods.’ No further appeal to the see of 
Rome, such as was afterwards conceded by the 
Westerns at Sardica a.p, 343 [Jutrus (5)], was as 
yet thought of. The. sixth confirms. to the 
bishop. of Alexandria his customary authority 
over the churches of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, 
and similar authority to the bishop of Antioch, 
on the ground that “this is also customary 
to the bishop of Rome.” The inference evidently 
is that the bishop of Rome was not then regarded 
as possessing jurisdiction of a different or higher 
kind than that. of other patriarchs, and: that 
such as he had above other bishops was. con- 
sidered to rest on custom rather than divine 
authority. An alleged synodical: letter to Sil- 
Vester, seeking his ‘confirmation, and his reply to 
it (Labbe, vol. ii. p. 79), are. both generally 
acknowledged to be spurious. 

Spurious also are the accounts of three Roman 
synods said to have been held under Silvester. 
The first of these (alleged to have been sum- 
moned, A.D. 815,-at the desire of Helena and 
Constantine, for a disputation with the Jews, 
see Labbe, vol. i. p..1521) is: referred to (appar- 
ently on the authority of the fabulous Acts of 
S. Sylvester, which will be méntioned below) by 
pope Hadrian, in a letter to Charlemagne (Hadr. 
Ep. 3. ad Car. U.).. The second (Labbé, vol. i. 
Pp: 1575), assigned to the year 324, before the 
council of Nice, in which Arius is said to have 
been, condemned, and several canons passed, is 
mentioned in the Felician catalogue, and its sup- 
posed acts are contained in the pseudo-Isidorian 
collection. Inthe third (Labbe, vol. ii. p, 417), 
assigned to the year 325, the Nicene decrees, 
already passed, are said to have been confirmed 
in the presence of Constantine; who certainly 
could not have been in Rome at the time spoken 
of. On these pretended councils see Heféle (Con- 
ciliengeschichte, i. 419, &c.). 

But. the most memorable of the fables about 
Silvester is that relating to the baptism of Con- 
stantine by him, and the celebrated ‘“ Donation,” 
It is, though variously related, in the main as 
follows:—The emperor, haying before, his con- 
version authorized cruel persecution of the 
Christians, to escape which pope Silvester had 
hidden himself in Mount Soracte, was smitten 
with leprosy by divine judgment. (‘He was 
advised by certain soothsayers whom he con- 
sulted (according to some versions of the story, 
by physicians, or by. the priests of the Capitol) 


to use a bath of infants’ blood for cure. A 


Te NS oe etn Bae 
insurgebat: et continuo Constantinus Semper Augustus 
et Silvester laudabilis magnam atque insignem in Nicaca 
Synodum congregabant,” (Hardouin, iii. p. 1417,) 
2X2 
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great multitude of infants was accordingly col- 
lected for slaughter; but the emperor was so 
vmoved by their cries and those of their afflicted 
mothers that he was seized with remorse, and 
desisted from his purpose. Being in this state 
of mind, he was visited in visions of the night 
by SS. Peter and Paul, and directed by them 
to seek and recall Silvester, who would show 
him a pool by immersion in which he 
would be healed. Thereupon he recalled the 
pope from exile, was instructed by him in the 
faith, cured of his leprosy, and baptized. Moved 
by gratitude, he not only destroyed the heathen 
temples, and built and endowed numerous 
churches, but also made over to the pope and 
his successors the temporal dominion of Rome, 
of the greatest part of Italy, and of other pro- 
vinces, thinking it unfit that the place where 
the monarch of the whole church and the vicar 
of Christ resided should be subject to earthly 
sway. (See Lib. Pontif. in Vit. Sylvestri, and 
the Lections in Fest. 8. Sylvestri in the Breviaries 
of the various uses.) The earliest known autho- 
rity for the whole story appears to be the Acta 
Sylvestri, with respect to which more will be 
said below. There is apparent reference to the 
earlier part of it in the account given by Gregory 
of Tours of the baptism of Clovis: ‘“ Procedit 
novus Constantinus ad lavacrum, deleturus 
leprae yeteris morbum, sordentesque maculas 
gestorum antiquorum recenti latice deleturus.” 
(Greg. Turon. Hist. 1, ii. c. 31.) Such is the 
alleged origin of the * Donation of Constantine,” 
which, having with the “False Decretals” 
assumed definite form probably in the 8th cen- 
tury, long continued to be accepted and referred 
to as the foundation of the pope’s temporal 
sovereignty. It began to be questioned as early 
as the beginning of the 12th century, but was not 
universally rejected till the 16th. Gibbon (c. 
xlix.) gives a good summary, with references, of 
the history and exposure of the forgery. There 
seems to have been a foundation of fact for it so 
far as this: that Constantine, at Rome especi- 
ally, though elsewhere also, was liberal in found- 
ing churches and in granting immunities and 
endowments to the clergy (Euseb. V. C. iii. 
25-40; iv. 28, 39, 58-60; Sozom. i. 8, v. 5; 
Theodor. iv. 4); and it is not improbable that 
the subsequent possession of the Lateran palace 
by the popes was due to him. 

The part of the story that attributes his con- 
version and baptism to Silvester is as un- 
doubtedly legendary as the rest. It seems not 
unlikely to have been originally due to a desire 
on the part of unbelievers to throw discredit on 
Constantine’s profession of Christianity. For 
we find an early form of it in the statement of 
the heathen historian Zosimus, that after the 
execution by his order of his son Crispus his 
nephew Licinius and others (that of his wife 
Fausta, though probable, is by some doubted), 
he sought lustration from the priests, and was 
informed by them that they had no means of 
expiating crimes like his; but that a Spaniard 
with an Egyptian name was afterwards intro- 
duced to him, who told him that the Christian 
doctrine assured forgiveness of all manner 'of sin, 
and that he was thus first led to embrace Chris- 
tianity. (Zosim. ii. 29.) Sozomen (i. 5) refutes 
a similar pagan story, to the effect that having 
applied to and been repulsed by Sopater the 
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philosopher, he fell in with certain Christian 
bishops, who promised him purification from all 
his sins after repentance and baptism, By the 
Spaniard with an Egyptian name Osius of 
Cordova has been supposed to be meant, who is 
accordingly added by moxe modern relators of 
the story to the two apostles seen in vision, as 
having also directed him to Silvester. So Tille- 
mont and also Baronius and Binius, who further 
attribute his leprosy and remorse to the unhappy 
events in his life alluded to by Zosimus, and not 
merely (as is intimated in the Lib. Pontif. and 
alleged in the Breviaries) to his previous perse- 
cution of Christians. It is possible that some- 
thing did actually occur to give foundation for 
the story at that period of the life of Constantine 
(during his visit to Rome A.D. 326), when he 
may well have passed through a season of 
peculiar remorse, and been drawn more than 
before towards the Christian doctrines of Atone- 
ment, and washing away of sin. But it is 
undoubted both that his profession and patron- 
age of Christianity were anterior to the time 
spoken of, and also that he was not actually 
baptized till long afterwards, at the close of his 
life. There is abundant testimony that he did 
not seek baptism, or even imposition of hands as 
a catechumen, till in a suburb of Nicomedia, as 
death drew near, he received both for the first 
time from Eusebius, the Arian bishop of that 
see. (Euseb. V. C. iv. 61, 62; Theodoret. 
i. 82; Sozom. ii. 34; Socrat, i. 39; Photius, 
cod. 127; Ambrose, Serm. de obit. Theodos.; 
Jerom. Chron..an. 2353; Sozom. iv. 18; Council 
of Rimini.) In spite of this concurrent evidence 
Baronius warmly supports the fable of his pre- 
vious baptism by Silvester. Emmanuel Schel- 
strate (antig. illustr. pt. 2, dissert. 8, c, 6) sup- 
poses him to have been baptized a second time 
by Eusebius as a convert to Arianism. But this 
is only an unsupported expedient for reconciling 
the legend with the fact. After all, it seems 
not unlikely that the legend in its earliest form 
did not really imply actual baptism by Silvester, 
but only some sort of lustration for the cure of 
his alleged leprosy, The original Acts of 
Silvester, as referred to by pope Hadrian in his 
letters (as to which see below), do not seem of 
necessity to have implied baptism, though sug- 
gesting the idea of it,—and it is worth noticing 
that the lections of the York Breviary (see Bre- 
viarium ad usum insignis ecclesie Hboracensis, 
published by Surtees Soc. 1880) do not, like 
those of the Roman and Sarum uses, allege 
actual baptism but only the emperor’s immer- 
sion in a fountain (fontem), which had been 
blessed by the pope, out of which he arose 
cleansed from his leprosy, and confessing that 
he had seen Christ. 

The “Acta S. Sylvestri,” alluded to above, 
which seem to have furnished the materials for 
most of the legends—including the banishment to 
Soracte, the leprosy of Constantine, his lustration 
by Silvester, and his Donation—are mentioned 
and approved as genuine in the decretum de libris 
recipiendis et non recipiendis, commonly attri- 
buted to pope Gelasius (492-496), but probably 
of a later date. They are quoted in the 8th 
century by pope Hadrian in a letter to Charle- 
magne, where the donation is alluded to, and in 
another to the empress Irene and her son Con- 
stantine on the occasion of the 2nd Nicene 


tradition. 
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council, where the pope’s purpose is to support 


the image-worship which that council was as- 
sembled to restore. He tells how St. Peter und 


_ St. Paul had appeared in a dream to Constantine 


the Great, and directed him to Silvester, then 
in banishment on mount Soracte, who would 


_ shew him a pool (piscina), after three innmer- 


sions in which he would be cured of his leprosy: 
how he had asked Silvester who Peter and Paul 
were, and whether he had any pictures of them ; 
and how Silvester had produced portraits, which 
the emperor recognised as agreeing with his 
dream. The original “Acts” have not been 
preserved. The extant editions of them, given 
in Latin by Surius (Acta SS. Decembr. p. 368), 
and in Greek by Combeficius (Act. p. 258), pur- 
port to be only compilations from an earlier 
document. 

For references to the original document, see 
Acts of the 2nd Nicene Council, containing the 
letters of pope Hadrian above referred to. 

Silvester died on the 31st of December,A.D. 335, 
and was buried in the cemetery of St. Priscilla. 
He is commemorated on the above-mentioned 
day in the Roman martyrology as a saint, and 
as haying baptized Constantine and confirmed 
the Nicene council: also in the Greek menology 
on the 1st of January, as a worker of many 
miracles, and the converter, healer, and baptizer 
of Constantine. (J. B—y.] 


SILVESTER (2), bishop and companion of St. 
Palladius, has his tradition collected by Colgan 
(Acta SS. 570-571), butit is very obscure. He 
was buried at Donard, co. Wicklow, where a 
church was dedicated to him and Solonius his 
associate (Ussher, Was. vi. 368-369 ; O'Hanlon, 
Tr. 8S. iii, 282-283). He has a Scotch and Irish 
[J. G.] 


SILVIA, the mother of Gregory the Great. 
She retired, probably after the death of her 
husband, GorDIANUS (7), to a place afterwards 
called Cella Nova, near the gate of St. Paul. 
Gregory afterwards caused her portrait, with 


that of his father, to be placed in the atrium of 


a monastery, probably that of St. Andrew ad 
Clivum Scauri. They existed in the time of John 
the Deacon (c. 870), and are minutely described 
by him (Joannes Diaconus, Vita Gregori, i. 1, 9, 


iy. 83; in Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxy. 63, 66, 229). 


a Ut me, 


His description is given under GORDIANUS (7). 
She is commemorated as a saint on November 3rd. 


[F. D.J 
SILVINA. [Satvrna.] 


SILVIUS, companion of St. Regulus, and 
brother of Nathabeus (Skene, Chron. 187 ; 


 Fordun, Scot. Chron. ii. c. 47, ed. Skene, i. 76—77 5 


ii. 71); is probably the original of Dempster’s 
(A. B.. Scot. ii. 588) “Silvius Bonus natione 
Scotus ” who flourished about A.D, 410; he was 
orator and poet, held in much esteem by the 
emperor Maximus, and is said to have written 
Masximi Caesaris Laus, Invectivae in Ausonium, 
De tvellis Aremoricis, Poemata diversi generis, 
Epistolae ad diversos. [J. G.] 


SIMEON (1), second bishop of Jerusalem, 
succeeding James, the brother of our Lord. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Hegesippus, pre- 
served by Eusebius, the correctness of which’ 
there is no reason to question, Simeon was the 
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son of Clopas “mentioned in Holy Scripture ” 
(Joh, xix. 25), the brother of Joseph, and there- 
fore, legally, the uncle of our Lord, while Simeon 
himself—é6 éx Tod Getov Tov Kuptou—was, legally, 
his cousin, dyra dveyudv Tod Kuplov, and of the 
royal line of David (Euseb. H. £. iii. 11, 32; 
iv. 22), The language of Hegesippus (H. . iv. 
82) evidently distinguishes between the relation- 
ship of James and Simeon to our Lord. Dr. 
Mill, however, follows Burton (Zccl. Hist, i. 
290) in regarding Simeon as a brother of James 
and also of Jude, though perhaps by another 
mother (Mill, Pantheistic Principles, pp. 234, 253). 
Such an interpretation of Hegesippus’ language 
is very unnatural, and is at variance with the 
statement of Epiphanius that Simeon was the 
cousin, “dveyids,” of James the Just (Epiphan, 
Haer. \xxvii. c. 14, p. 1046; cf. Lightfoot, 
Epistle to the Galatians, p. 262). There is 
nothing to lead us to suppose that Simeon was 
of the number of the ‘Iwelve Apostles. The 
sameness of name however has led, contrary to 
all probability, to his identification with ‘“ Simon 
Zelotes,” or the ‘ Cananite.” This is asserted 
in the work “de Duodecim Apostolis,” falsely 
ascribed to St. Hippolytus (Opera, part ii. p. 30, 
ed. Fabric.), and by Sophronius (?), who, how- 
ever, strangely confounds him with Jude—Sluov 
6 Kavavirns, 6 Tov KAwma, 6 kal ‘lovdas (Hieron. 
Op. ii. p. 958), and by Isidore of Seville (de Vit. 
et Obit. Sanct. c. 81), (see Mill, u. s. p. 238, Light- 
foot, wu. s. p. 246), This extraordinary double 
identification also meets us in a list of the 
Twelve Apostles found at the end of a codex of 
the Four Gospels (Bibl. Reg. 1007), given by 
Coteler (Patres Apost. tom. i. p. 274, note 6), 
and in Pseudo-Dorotheus (ibid. p. 385, note 16). 
This last-named author makes a still greater 
confusion by identifying Simeon the cousin of 
our Lord, and the second bishop of Jerusalem 
with his father Cleopas (cf, Liv. xxiv.18), and re- 
garding him asa different person from Simon the 
Apostle—KaAedmas 6 Kal Supedv, avetids Tov 
Kuptov yevduevos Kal debtepos exlaromos “lepo- 
coAtpov (ibid.). Whether he was the same with 
Simon the brother of Christ (Matt. xiii. 
55, Mark vi. 3) depends upon the view taken 
of the real nature of the relationship thus 
designated. Eusebius concludes from his reputed 
age at the time of his martyrdom, 120 years, 
and from Mary the wife of his father Cleopas 
being mentioned in the Gospels, that Simeon was 
one of those who saw and heard Christ (H. 2. 
iii, 32). Bishop Lightfoot regards his age as 
“an exaggeration,” and suggests that his being _ 
“a son of Cleopas mentioned in the Evangelical 
records,’ leads us to place his death earlier than 
the generally received date. Renan ingeniously 
evades the chronological difficulty by the hypo- 
thesis of a second Simeon, the great-grandson 
of Cleopas, who occupied the throne of Jerusalem 
after Judas the successor to Simeon the son of 
Cleopas, and suffered martyrdom towards the end 
of the reign of Trajan (Les Evangiles, p. 466, 
note 3, pp. 496, 540). This later Simeon is a 
creation of Renan’s fertile brain, who may be 
safely discarded from our consideration. 
According to Hegesippus, Simeon was unani- 
mously chosen to fill the vacant see of Jerusalem 
on the violent death of James the Just. A tra- 
dition preserved by Epiphanius (/..c.) tells us 
that Simeon was an eye-witness of his kinsman’s 
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martyrdom, standing afar off and remonstrating 
with his murderers. There is an element. of 
legend (Adyos karéxer) which may be safely re- 
jected in the statement of Eusebius (H. JZ. iii. 
11), that the choice of Simeon as James’s suc- 
cessor was made by the surviving apostles and 
disciples of Christ, and his kinsmen, assembling 
for that purpose after the fall of Jerusalem. 
But as Burton appositely remarks, although 
“if any of the apostles were at this time in 
Judea they possibly had a share in making this 
appointment, there is reason to think that for 
some years they had been engaged in distant 
countries, and Simeon was probably chosen 
by the elders of the Church of Jerusalem ” 
(Lectures on Eccl. Hist. vol. i. p. 290). Renan 
accepts Eusebius’s postponement of Simeon’s 
election till after the fall of Jerusalem. On the 
eve of so tremendous a catastrophe there would, 
he thinks, have been no hurry to appoint a suc- 
cessor to St. James (Antechr. iv. p. 22). The 
date usually assigned for the martyrdom of 
James is A.D. 62 or 63. This seems fixed by the 
account of Josephus (Af. xx. 9.1). Whether 
the appointment of Simeon immediately suc- 
ceeded, or was not made till the retirement of 
the Christian Jews to Pella cannot be deter- 
mined. The former seems rather the more pro- 
bable. His retreat at Pella would save him 
_ from the inquisition after descendants of the 
royal line of David, made by Vespasian, accord- 
ing to Eusebius (/Z, 2. iii. 12), as well as the 
later enquiry instituted by Domitian (7b. 19, 20). 


He must have returned with the members of his | 


church to Jerusalem when allowed to do so by 
the Roman authorities. Of his episcopate we 
know absolutely nothing. His martyrdom took 
place some time in the reign of Trajan, ém 
Tpaiavod (Euseb. H. HL, ili. 32), but its exact 
date is uncertain. By a misinterpretation of 
the Chronicon of Kusebius which seemed to 
assign it together withthe martyrdom of Ignatius, 
to the 9th or 10th year of Trajan, Simeon’s 
death has been assigned to A.D. 107 or 108. 
Lloyd and Dodwell put it as late as A.p. 110, 
Burton as early as A.D. 104, Bishop Lightfoot 
has clearly traced the origin of this error—* the 
dates being left loose were liable to’ be‘assigned 
to any of the neighbouring years by later scribes 
and redactors”—and has shown good reason for 
placing the event earlier’ in Trajan’s reign 
(Lightfoot, Jgnatius, i, 21, 58-605 ii. 442-450). 
The facts as narrated by Hegesippus are these. 
When in his 121st year Simeon was accused by 
certain Jewish sectaries on a double charge, first 
that he was of the line of David, and therefore 
a possible claimant of the throne of his royal 
ancestor, and secondly that he was a Christian. 
The accusation was laid before Atticus who was 
then pro-consul. Hegesippus relates that Simeon 
was subjected to torture for many days in succes- 
sion, and that he bore his sufferings with a firm- 


ness which astonished all the beholders, especially | 


Atticus himself, who’ marvelled at such en- 
durance in one of so advanced an age, As the 
closing act of the tragedy he was ordered to be 
crucified (Kuseb. H. #. iii. 32). The compiler 
of the Chronicon Paschale erroneously describes 
the heretical accusers of Simeon as Cerinthians 
and Nicolaitans (Chron. Pasch. p. 471, ed. Bonn.). 
There can be no doubt that in common with the 
persecutors of James the Just, they were mem- 
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bers of one or other of the seven sects, af érra 
aipéoers, mentioned more than once by Hegesip- 
pus (Kuseb..H. Z. ii. 23, iv. 22). These sects were 
mainly Jewish. Hegesippus goes on to say that 
after Simeon’s death his accusers were appre- 
hended on one of the chargéS*brought against 
him as being members of the royal house. He 
adds that the death of Simeon, the last of the 
generation who were eye-witnesses and hearers 
of Christ, was the signal for the birth of heresies 
polluting the hitherto original purity of the 
church, which a certain Thebuthis [THEBUTHIS] 
had already begun to corrupt secretly through 
jealousy at not being made a bishop (Euseb. 
H. E, il. cc.). - Simeon is commemorated in the 
Roman Martyrology on Feb. 18, and in the Greek 
on Ap. 27. There appears no sufficient proba- 
bility for Dean Spence’s opinion that Simeon 
was the author of the recently published Zeach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles, which he thinks 
was written by him during his residence at 
Pella for the instruction of converts from among 
the neighbouring heathen. (Euseb. H. Z. iii. 11, 
12, 32, iv. 22; Routh, Rell. Sacr. i. pp. 212 sq.3 
Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. ii. 186-188; Burton, 
Lect. on Ecel. Hist. i. 290, 341, 357, ii. 14, 17 ; 
Lightfoot, Zgnatius, i. 15, 21 sq., 39, 58, 60, 66 ; 
ii, 443-449.) {E. V.] 

SIMEON (2), surnamed Bar-Saboé (filius 
tinctoris), 9th catholicus of Seleucia and Ctesi- 
phon on the Tigris, and martyr, succeeded 
Papas A.D. 326, having probably been his assist- 
ant. According to Sozomen (Z, H. ii. cc. 9, 10), 
the Magi and Jews excited Sapor against the 
Christians, and one of the first to be cast into 
prison was the catholicus. With a number of 
other Christians, himself being the last, he suffered 
martyrdom on Good Friday, probably A.p. 344, 
but the date is uncertain. His feast is April 
17th. (Assem. B. 0. ii. 399, iii. 612, Acta Mart. 
Or, i. 229; Le Quien, O. C. ii. 1107; Ruinart, 
Act. Mart. 584 sq.) (J. GJ 


SIMEON (8), bishop of Beth-Arsam in 
Persia, A.D. 510-525, - He converted three 
leaders among the Magi, who were beheaded ten 
days after their baptism. He signed Zeno’s 
Henoticon, but opposed Nestorianism. The only 
writings of his extant are a liturgy composed 
for the Persian church, sometimes attributed to 
Philoxenus (Renaudot, Liturg. t. ii. p. 301); and 
two letters, one without any address, concerning 
Barsaumas, bishop of Nisibis, and Nestorianism, 
the other directed to Simeon, abbat of Gabula, 
concerning the Homerite martyrs, requesting 
him to interest the Jewish patriarch at Tiberias 
in their sufferings. An analysis of this letter 
will be found under ELESBAAN in t, ii. p. 73. 
[HomerirE CH. AND Mart.] (Asseman. Bib, 
Orient, i. 341-379; Wright’s Cat, Syr. MSS. 
pp. 1045, 1057, 1105 ;; Ceill. x. 643.) [G. T. S.] 


SIMEON (4), bishop of Bostra in Arabia 
Auranitis, c. 560. The opening paragraph of a 
letter to him from Anastasius patriarch of 
Antioch, on the Sabbath, defending image 
worship by analogy, was brought forward by 
Constantine, bishop: of Constantia, at the 4th 
Session of the Second Nicene Council a.p. 787 
(Labbe, vii. 248, 759). easy (Ee, 


SIMEON (5), bishop of Edessa, in the 
middle of the 7th century. According to the 
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Chronicon of Dionysius, he died A.D. 650, and was 
buried in the church of St. Zoaras the martyr, 
at Amida. (Asseman. Bibl. Orient. ii. 103.) 

: [E. V.] 


SIMEON (6), bishop of Edessa, succeeded 
Timotheus A.D. 761. He had previously been an 
ascetic at Beth Cheduna, Having been chosen 
bishop he refused to accept the office, but was 
violently dragged before George, the patriarch, 
and forcibly ordained. On the third day he fled 
to a monastery near Edessa, and eventually took 
refuge in a mountain near Samosata, where he 
finished his days in showing hospitality to way- 
farers. (Dionys. Chron. apud Asseman. Bibl. 
‘Orient, ii, 111.) [E. V.] 


SIMEON (7%, (Alcuinus, Zpp. 64, 65, 72. 
(Zanpatp IL, p. 13, a.) aes 


SIMEON (8) and Maris, presbyters and 
monks in the diocese of Apamea, who took a 
lively interest. in Chrysostom’s Phoenician mis- 
sion. Chrysostom writes to them, though 
personal strangers, begging them. to endeayour 
to find some. suitable men to aid John the 
presbyter in his missionary work (Chrys. Zp. 
55), Tillemont identifies Simeon with the 
disciple of Marcian, the abbat of a large monas- 
tery at. Nicertes in Apamea, 
e.3; Tillemont, Mém, Leclés. tom. xi. p. 304.) 

[E: V.] 


SIMEON (9), one of the original leaders of 
the Messalian or Euchite party (Theodoret, #. 2. 
ay. 11). [Kucurres.] [Ge Tes.) 


SIMEON (10), called Priscus, a solitary com- 
memorated by Theodoret, whose mother had re- 
ceived his benediction, and acquainted her son 
with the marvellous story of his life and mira- 
culous powers. His first place of retirement 
was a cave in the mountain side, whence he 
was driven by the crowds who were attracted by 
the fame of his miracles. He then established 
himself on Mount Amanus. This retreat he had 
to leave for the same cause, repairing with a 
number of disciples to Mount Sinai, where he 
built two establishments for his followers, whom 
he instructed in the religious and ascetic life till 
his ‘decease. Theodoret relates several of the 
miracles ascribed to him, (Theod. Hist. Relig. 
©. vi.) [E. V.] 


SIMEON (11), an Italian monk and a friend 
of Cassian when in Egypt. Being able to 
support himself only by transcribing Latin 
manuseripts, knowing no other art and being 

" unacquainted with Greek, the ordinary language 
of Egypt, he was by a charitable device of one 
of the fathers, furnished with employment in his 
own line, when out of work (Cassian. Jnst. v.39). 
Tillemont (xiv. 164) suggests that he might have 
been the solitary Simon, a saying of whom is re- 
corded by Poemen (Coteler. Mon. Gr. Lecl. i. 
615). [C. H.] 


SIMEON (12), STYLITES, a.p. 388-460, 
Jan. 5, Vart. Rom. Sept. 1, Bas. Men. He was 
the first of a succession of pillar saints, somewhat 
like the enclosed anchorites of the early Celtic 
Church, except that the latter were enclosed in 
a celliat the level of the earth, the former were 
enclosed ina box or paling at a height varying 


(Theod. Vit. Patr. | 
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In fact Symeon was 
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from ten to sixty feet. 


himself, according to Theodoret, originally an 


enclosed anchorite, and only raised his cell to, 


| avoid the honours paid to him (cf. Reeves on 


church of St. Doulough, p. 8-11, with Evagr. 
A, H. i.,.21). The fashion however rapidly 
spread even to the sects separated from the 
Church, as we learn from Joannes Moschus, 
Prat, Spirit. exxix.; cf. Ceill. xi. 701, that the 
Monophysites of 6th century had pillar saints as 
well as the orthodox. Sometimes both parties 
had opposition Stylites in the same district. The 
common idea about the pillar. saints, that they 
stood balancing themselves at such a dizzy 
elevation without any support is quite mistaken. 
Eyagrius tells us Simeon’s pillar was only three feet 
in circumference at the top, which would barely 
afford standing ground. Asseman has depicted 
Simeon’s column in his life of the saint with a 
railing or kind of wooden pulpit at the summit. 
Some such structure must haye stood there, not 
only to prevent his fall, but also to enable him 
to write those epistles he sent broadcast to 
emperors, bishops and councils on all pressing 
questions. Simeon was born at Sisan, a village 
on the borders of Cilicia and Syria. At an early 
period of his. life, apparently when about 
sixteen, he with his brother embraced the 
monastic life, and joined a, monastery, where he 
created a disturbance by the excessive character 
of his austerities, some.of them indeed, as 
described by Theodoret, of a very disgusting 
character, He dug a trench in the garden, and 
buried. himself in it up to his head during a 
whole summer. He passed forty days in a dark 
cave. He tied a girdle round him garnished 
with sharp goads and pricks, which drew blood. 
These practices naturally seemed to his brethren 
a reproach against their own easier life. They 
therefore, after bearing with him for nine 
years, desired his expulsion, whereupon he made 
his way to another monastery, ruled by an 
abbat named Maris, where he simply asked for 
a cell where he might pass Lent by himself. A 
monk named Bassus built. up the door of his 
cell, having, previously placed there six loaves 
and a yessel full of water. At the end of Lent 
Bassus opened the cell and found him on his 
knees, the food and water being all untouched. 
He established himself about the year 413 in a 
cell near Antioch, where his austerities speedily 
attracted a number of followers, who formed a 
society called the Mandra. From 413-425 
Simeon spent his time jin an enclosed cell. In 
423 he built alow pillar, which he gradually 
raised, till in A.D, 430 he attained the height of 
forty cubits, where, with his neck mamacled by 
an iron collar, he spent the last thirty years of 
his life engaged in perpetual adorations, save 
when he condescended to bestow his. advice about 
mundane matters. His extraordinary life made 
a great impression; large numbers of Arabians, 
Armenians, and other pagans were converted by 
him, while the emperors and bishops and 
pilgrims from the most distant lands, even 
Spain and Britain, consulted him most 
reverently. A contemporary biographer tells 
us that he was once seized with an illness which 
lasted nine months and threatened his dissolu- 
tion. . The emperor Theodosius wrote a letter to 
him, and sent three bishops to pray him to 
descend for a time from his post, and offered the 
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services of his own physician to heal him. 
Simeon received the bishops with every mark 
of honour, but replied to the emperor in a letter 
in which he gave him and his sisters some very 
plain advice about the conduct of their govern- 
ment. He refused however to quit his column, 
saying to the bishops “God knows what was my 
intention when embracing this state of life. He 
will not permit me, as I hope, to need human 
remedies, He has himself the power to cure me 
when He will.” He passed the whole of the 
following Lent without food, and on the thirty- 
eighth day found the ulcer in the foot from which 
he was suffering, perfectly healed. Evagrius 
tells a story which all other biographers have 
omitted, and which shows that he was the first 
of the pillar saints and that his practice was an 
innovation, ‘When Simeon, that angel upon 
earth, that citizen in the flesh of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, had devised his strange and hitherto 
unknown walk, the inhabitants of the holy 
desert (presumably the Nitrian) sent a person to 
him, charged with an injunction to render a 
reason of this singular custom, why abandoning 
the beaten path which the saints had trodden, 
he is pursuing another altogether unknown to 
mankind; and further, that he should come and 
travel the road of the elect fathers. They, at 
the same time, gave orders that, if he should 
manifest a perfect readiness to come down, 
liberty should be given him to follow out the 
course he had chosen, inasmuch as his compliance 
would be sufficient proof that he was persevering 
under Divine guidance, but that he should be 
dragged down by force in case he should 
manifest repugnance or be swayed by self-will, 
and refuse to be guided implicitly by the in- 
junction. When the person thus deputed came 
and announced the command of the Fathers, 
and Simeon, in obedience to the injunction, 
immediately put one foot forward, the messenger 
declared him free to fulfil his own course, saying 
“Be stout and play the man; the post which 
thou hast chosen is from God.” Simeon was 
the object of deepest reverence all through life. 
The news of his approaching death caused there- 
fore great excitement. Great crowds assembled 
in July 459 round his pillar to receive his last 
words. On August 29th he was seized with a 
mortal illness, and he died Sept. 2nd, 459. His 
body was transported with great pomp to 
Antioch, attended by a train of bishops and 
clergy, and guarded by the troops under Arda- 
byrius commander of the forces of the East. 
The emperor Leo wished to bring it to Constan- 
tinople, and sent letters to the bishop of 
Antioch demanding it. The people of Antioch 
piteously reminded the emperor, “ Forasmuch as 
our city is without walls, for we have been 
visited in wrath by their fall, we brought 
hither the sacred body to be our wall and 
bulwark”; and consequently were permitted to 
retain the coveted relics, which however did not 
avail to protect the city against capture by the 
Persians. [CHosrous I. of Persia, Vol. I. p. 483,] 
Simeon wrote many epistles on current ecclesi- 
astical matters. The subjects of the following 
are known: (1) Evagrius, Hist. lib. i. cap. 13, 
Mentions an epistle addressed by him to the 
emperor Theodosius against restoring to the 
Jews the synagogues of which they had been 
deprived. It effectually incited the emperor to 
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intolerant courses. He withdrew the concession, 
and dismissed the official who had advised it. 
(2) Evagrius, ii. 10, mentions an epistle ad- 
dressed to Leo, on behalf of the council of Chal- 
cedon, and against the ordination of Timotheus 
Aelurus. (3) Evagrius (1. c.)>pives extracts from: 
another epistle addressed to Basil of Antioch on 
the same topic. (4) An epistle to the empress 
Eudocia on the same (Niceph. xy. 13), by which 
she was converted from Eutychian error. (5) 
Eulogius of Alexandria mentions his profession 
of the Catholic faith, which Cave conjectures to 
have been identical with Epist. 2, ut supra, ef. 
Phot. Biblioth. cod. 230. Besides these, there is 
extant a Latin version of a sermon, de Morte 
assidue cogitanda, which in the Biblioth. Patr. is 
usually ascribed to our Simeon. Lambecius, on « 
the authority of a MS. in the imperial library at 
Vienna, ascribes it to Simeon of Mesopotamia, 
cf. Lambec. Comment. de Biblioth. Caesaraea, 
vol. 8, lib. v. col. 198 D. ed. Kollar. Evagrius 
(i. 13) describes the appearance of Simeon’s 
relics in his time, and also (cap. 14) a visit he 
paid to the monastery and pillar of Simeon. 
The pillar was then enclosed in a church, which 
no woman was ever allowed to enter, and where 
supernatural manifestations were often seen, 
including a large brilliant star shooting along a 
balustrade, and also a resemblance of the saint’s 
face flitting about here and there, with a long 
beard, and wearing a tiara as in life. These 
manifestations, like the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius, were only vouchsafed on the 
saint’s commemoration day, The peasants of 
the neighbourhood used to dance round the 
pillar, and compass it about with their -beasts of 
burden to ensure good luck. The statements of 
Evagrius have been of late fully verified. Count 
de Vogiié in his Syrie Centrale, t. i. p. 141-154, 
Paris, 1865-77, gives a very full account of the 
present state of the church described by 
Evagrius, and has shown its minute accuracy. 
He has identified the remains of the very pillar 
occupied by the saint. The plates 139-150 give 
full details of the buildings. In them he dis- 
covered one of the three examples of painted 
mural decorations found in the monuments 
of Central Syria, cf. plate 151. It is the 
only one which he found in the interior of build- 
ings. The form of the ornaments and the 
choice of colours are derived from ancient art, 
as is also the system of architecture. The 
colours used are red, green, black and white. 
The ruins, as De Vogié tells us, are still called 
Kalat ‘Sem’an (the House of Simon). The ruins 
of the convent in which he was received after he 
was expelled from his first abode may still exist 
in the village still called Deir Sem’am (Convent 
of Simon) at the foot of the hill on which the 
church is situated (cf. De Vogiié, p. 125, plates 
108-114). The ruins testify to the popularity 
of the saint’s convent as a place of pilgrimage 
soon after his death. Thus in the village there 
still exist the remains of a public guest-house, 
with an inscription testifying that it was 
finished on July 2nd 479. Outside the village 
are the ruins ofa triumphal arch over the road 
which led up to the church of St. Simeon. De 
Vogiié assigns the close of the 5th or the be- 
ginning of the 6th century as the date of the 
erection of the church and arch. With the 
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pared the statements of Joannes Phocas, a monk 
of Crete, who visited and describedthe monastery 
and pillar in A.D. 1185, printed in Leo. Allat. 
Supuuteros. The title of Phocas’ work is Com- 
pendiaria descriptio castrorum et urbium ab urbe 
Antiochia usque Hierosolymam. Authorities— 
Theodoret, Philotheus, c. 26; Evagr. l. ¢.5 
Theodor. Lect. H. H.i. 12, ii. 42; AA. SS. Boll. 
Jan. t. i. p. 264, where three lives are given; 
Till. Mém. xv. 347; Cave, Hist. Litt. i. 438; 
Fab. Biblioth. Graeca, x. 522; Allat. De Symeon. 
Seriptt.; Asseman, AA, MM. ii. p. 227-346, 
on this last page he depicts his pillar, which 
may be compared with De Vogiié’s narrative. 
His narrative is based on an account given by 
a contemporary of the saint called Cosmas, and a 
homily in his praise by Saint James of Sarug in 
Mesopotamia about the end of the 5th cent. 
[Jacopus (13)]; Ceillier, iii. 353. (G. T. S.] 
SIMEON (18) STYLITES, called Juntor 
or Maumastorires, May 24, Bas. Men., possibly 
Sep. 3. Mart. Rom.; born at Antioch a.p, 521, 
his father was originally of Edessa. His mother 
was one Martha of Antioch. He entered a 
monastery while very young, where a certain 
John the Stylite was the presiding spirit. 
Evagrius the historian was personally acquainted 
with him. Nicephorus of Antioch wrote a 
prolix life of him, which will be found in AA. SS. 
Boll. 24 Maii, t. v. p. 298. It is full of 
miracles, visions, and legends, and follows 
largely the same lines as the life of the Elder 
Simeon. Evagrius (H. E. vi. 23) tells us that 
“Simeon far surpassed all his contemporaries in 
virtue, and endured the discipline of a life on 
the top of a column from his earliest years, 
since he even cast his teeth in that situation.” 
He was credited with the gift of prophecy, and 
Evagrius (1. c. and y. 21) gives several instances 
of his wonderful power. He was sustained by 
the branches of a shrub which grew upon the 
mountain near Theopolis, where his monastery 
was situated. He died a.p. 596. The life of 
Simeon by Nicephorus and his extant writings 
will be found in Migne’s Pat. Graeca, t. Ixxxvi. 
col. 2965-3220. Some of his devotional com- 
positions are mentioned by Allatius, de Sym. 
Scriptt. p. 21 as extant in MS. His ascetic 
sermons are also noted by Assem. Bib. Orient. ii. 
510, as extant in an Arabic version at Rome. A 
letter, stirring up the emperor Justin Junior to 
punish the Samaritans who had assaulted the 
_ Christians, is given at length in the Fifth Action 
' of the Second Nicene Council. His life was also 
written by an archbishop Arcadius of Cyprus. 
It is cited hy St. John of Damascus in his Orat. 
8 de Imagin. in Pat. Gr. xciv. 1393, The life 
of Simeon’s mother Martha is given by the 
Bollandist, 7. c. p. 403-431 out of a Greek MS, 
of Florence. In it we find an epistle of Simeon 
_ to Thomas the Guardian of the True Cross at 
Jerusalem. (Fabric. Bib. Gracc. x. 325, 524, xi. 
299; Cave, Hist. Litt. i. 508; Ceillier, xi. 674.) 
[G. T. S.] 
SIMEON (14) STYLITES, called Terr1us, 
Jul. 26, Bas. Men. presbyter and archimandrite. 
He is reverenced by both the Greek and Coptic 
- churches, and must therefore have lived in 
the 5th century, before the complete breach 
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Simeon Stylites of Aegae in Cilicia, mentioned 
by Joannes Moschus (Prat. Spirit. c, 57) as 
having been killed by lightning. (AA. SS. Boll. 
Jul. t. vi. p. 310; Allat. de Sym. Seriptt. p. 22; 
Fab. Bibl. Graec. x. 525.) (G T. S.J 


SIMEON (15), one of the Acoemetae monks 
of Constantinople, sent by his archimandrite 
Cyril to Rome in 484, where he charged the 
papal envoys Misenus and Vitalis with holding 
communion with the heretics at Constantinople 
and avoiding the orthodox there (Evag. H. £. 
iii. 21; Tillem. xvi. 352). [C. H.] 

SIMEON (16) called Saxus, a hermit of 
Emesa, in the 6th century, mentioned by Evagrius 
(Hist. Eccl. iy. 34), falsely suspected of incon- 
tinency, because of his giving bread to a mendi- 
cant, a womanof bad character. He was known 
by the epithet salus (‘‘ foolish,” Syriac), because 
in his wish to degrade himself in the eyes of 
men he counterfeited idiocy. His life is narrated 
by Leontius, bishop of Neapolis in Cyprus, who 
is mentioned at the second council of Nicaea. 
(Conc. Nic, ii. A.D. 787, Act. iv.) He is com- 
memorated by the Roman Church on July 1, by 
the Greek July 21. {I. G. S.J 


SIMEON (17), surnamed, or perhaps chris- 
tened, Trrus after his Paulician conversion. 
About the year 684, Simeon, then an officer of 
the household of Constantine Pogonatus, was 
sent by the emperor into the districts of Ar- 
menia, where the Paulician sect was spreading, 
with orders to have the ringleaders stoned to 
death, and their adherents brought over to the 
church. With the aid of Trypho, a local chief- 
tain, he took captive Constantine Silvanus and 
all his followers at Cibossa, near Colonia. After 
the violent death of Constantine Silvanus, 
Simeon assisted the bishops in their efforts to 
reclaim the sectaries. Their Christian fortitude 
and sincerity produced a profound impression 
upon him. He returned to the imperial court 
at Constantinople, but after a stay of three years 
could no longer conceal or deny his convictions. 
He secretly repaired to Cibossa in 687. There 
Constantine’s remaining followers were still to be 
found, and Simeon, who now took the apostolic 
name Titus, was placed at the head of the sect. 
The Paulician apostate Justus, who had been the 
first to take part in the stoning of Constantine 
Silvanus, accused Simeon before the bishop of 
Colonia. The result was an investigation, by 
order of Justinian II.,in 690. Simeon and many 
others died at the stake (Pet. Sic. Hist. Man. i. 
25-27 ; Phot. c. Man. i. 17, 18; Gibbon, c. 543 
Neander, Ch. Hist. vy. 342). Z [M. B. C.] 


‘ SIMON (1) MAGUS has been the subject 
of so many legends, and of so much speculation, 
that it is important to discriminate carefully 
what is told of him by the different primary 
authorities. f 
The Simon of the Acts of the Aposties.—At 
the bottom of all the stories concerning Simon 
lies what is related Acts viii, 9-24. According 
to this account, Simon was a magician who 
exercised sorcery in Samaria, and with such 
success that the people universally accepted his 
claim to be “some great one,” and declared him 
to be “ that power of God which is called great.” 


happened between the orthodox and Jacobite | We are further told that Simon was so im- 


_ parties. 


Some have identified him with the | pressed by the miracles wrought by Philip, that 
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he himself asked, and obtained, admission to 
Christian’ baptism ; but that he subsequently 
betrayed the superficial character of his con- 
version by offering money to Peter with the 
view of obtaining the power of conferring the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. All subsequent accounts 
of Simon retain the two features, that he pos- 
sessed magical power, and that he came person- 
ally into collision with Peter. The Acts say 
nothing as to Simon’s having been a teacher of 
heretical doctrine; nor do they tell whether or 
not Simon broke off all connection with the. 
Christian society after his exposure by Peter. 

The Simon of Justin Martyr—When Justin 
Martyr wrote his Apology, the sect of Simonians 
appears to have been formidable, for he speaks 
four times of their founder, Simon (Apol. i. 26, 
56; ii, 15; Dial. 20); and we need not doubt 
that he identified him with the Simon of the 
Acts. He states that he was a Samaritan, 
adding that his birthplace was a village called 
Gitta; he describes him as a formidable magician, 
and tells that he came to Rome in the days of 
Claudius Caesar, and made such an impression 
by his magical powers, that he was honoured 
as a god, a statue being erected to him on the 
Tiber, between the two bridges, bearing the 
inscription, “ Simoni deo Sancto.” Now, in the 
year 1574, there was dug up in the place 
indicated by Justin, viz. the island in the Tiber, 
a marble fragment, apparently the base of a 
statue, bearing the inscription, “Semoni Sanco 
Deo Fidio,” with the name of the dedicator (see 
Gruter, Jnscrip. Antig. i. p. 95, n. 5). Hence 
critics have generally been of opinion that 
Justin made a mistake in imagining that a 
statue really dedicated to a Sabine deity (Ovid. 
Fasti, yi. 214) had been erected in honour of the 
heretic Simon. And though some (e.g. Burton 
Bampton Lectures, n. 42) have thought it in- 
credible that Justin could have committed so 
gross a blunder, yet the coincidence is too 
remarkable to admit of any other satisfactory 
explanation. If the Simonians in Rome pointed 
out the statue to Justin as proof of the honour 
in, which their founder had . been held, it does 
the Saint no great dishonour to believe that, 
having never heard of Semo Sancus, he had not 
the means of exposing the Simonian misconcep- 
tion; in which he was.the more ready to 
acquiesce, because he believed that Simon had 
been able to exhibit magical wonders, such as 
would deceive the Roman people into accepting 
his pretensions. 

Justin Martyr, in his Apology, further states 
that almost all the Samaritans, and some even 
of other nations, worshipped Simon, and acknow- 
ledged him as “the first God ” (“ above all princi- 
pality, power, and dominion,” Dial. 120), and 
that they held that a woman named Helena, 
who went about with him, and who had formerly 
been a prostitute, was his “first conception” 
vow mpérn). In connection with Simon, 
Justin speaks of another Samaritan heretic, 
MENANDER. 

Justin states, in the same place, that he had 
published a treatise against heresies, Now in 
the part of the work of Irenaeus against heresies 
which deals with Simon and Menander, the 
coincidences’ with Justin are too numerous and 
striking to leave any room for doubt that 
Irenaeus is here using the work of Justin as, 
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his authority; and therefore the section on 
Simon (Irenaeus, i. 23) may be regarded as but 
a fuller account than that given in the Apology 
of Justin’s tradition concerning Simon. We 
need not doubt that it was Justin who set the ex- 
ample followed by later heresiologists of placing 
the two Samaritan hereticsSimon and Menander, 
at the head of their list. Fyrom Irenaeus we get: 
the following additional particulars: Simon’s 
claim for himself, was to be the highest power, 
that is to say, the Father who is over all; he 
taught that he was the same who among the 
Jews appeared as Son, in Samaria descended 
as Father, in other nations had walked as the 
Holy Spirit. He was content to be called by 
whatever name men chose to assign to him. 
Helen was a prostitute whom he had redeemed 
at Tyre, and led about with him, saying that 
she was the first conception of his mind, the 
mother of all, by whom he had in the beginning 
conceived the making of angels and archangels. 
Knowing thus his will, she had leaped away 
from him, descended to the lower regions, anil 
generated angels and powers by whom this 
world was made. But this “Ennoea” was 
detained in these lower regions by her offspring, 
and not suffered to return to the Father of whom 
they were ignorant. Thus she suffered all 
Manner of contumely, so far as to be included 
in a human body, and to pass by transmigration 
from one female body to another. She was, for 
example, the Helen for whose sake the Trojan war 
was fought; and afterwards fell lower and lower, 
until at last she was found in a brothel. She 
was the lost sheep. In order to redeem her, the 
Supreme Power descended to the lower world ; 
he passed through the regions ruled by the 
principalities and powers and angels, in each 
region making himself like to those who dwelt 
there; and so among men he seemed to be man, 
though not really so, and seemed to suffer 
though he really did not. His object was to 
bring to men the knowledge of himself, and so 
to give them salvation from the sway of those 
powers who, through their mutual jealousies, 
See the article 
Heien, Vol. II. p. 880, 

Now it is to be noted, that in what is here 
told of Simon there is a large portion common. 
to almost all the forms of Gnostic myths, 
together with something special to this form. 
Common to nearly all the forms is the place in 
the work of creation assigned to the female 
principle, the conception of the Deity; the 
ignorance of the rulers of this lower world with 
regard to the Supreme Power; the descent of 
the female into the lower regions, and her 
inability to return (see Sopnra). In fact, the 
very name Sophia is given to this Helen in the 
report of Pseudo-Tertullian (compare also Clem. 
Recog. ii. 12; Hom. ii. 26). Common to many 
myths is also the descent of the Redeemer from ; 
the upper regions, his deception of the rulers of f 
the regions he passed through, by assuming 
their forms (see CaULAcAU, OpuHITEs), and the 
Docetic theory of the Saviour’s Passion. What is 
special to the Simonian tale, is the identification 
of Simon himself with the Supreme, and of his 
consort Helena with the female principle; to- 
gether with the doctrine of transmigration of 
souls, which was necessary to give these identifi- 


cations a chance of acceptance, it not: being 
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eredible that the male and female. Supreme 
‘principles should only make their first appear- 
ance in the world at a late stage in its history. 
_. Now if Simon had been really the inventor of 
‘the Gnostic myths, it is not eredible that they 
‘should pass into so many systems which did not 
“care to retain any memory of his name. On the 
other hand, if this mythology had been in 
Simon’s time already current, it is intelligible 
that he might make use of it in order to justify 
to his disciples his relations with a fallen 
woman. She had but repeated the experience 
of the Gnostic Sophia—had fallen and been 
entangled among baser natures; and he had 
played the part of the Redeemer, and set her 
free. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
Simon described by Justin was not, as he 
_ supposed, the father of Gnosticism, but had found 
_ at the time of his teaching a Gnostic system 
already developed. It follows, then, that Justin’s 
Simon could not. be identical with the con- 
temporary ofthe Apostles; and the name Simon 
is so common a one, that. the supposition of two 
_ Simons presents no difficulty. It must be 
_ remembered that the Simon of the Acts is a 
_ century older than Justin; and so it is likely to 
_ have been a later personage concerning whose 
birthplace, and whose relations with the other 
sex, traditions were still fresh in Justin’s time. 
_ It may be added, that Justin’s Simon appears to 
_ have carried his doctrine of transmigration of 
souls'to the point of pretending that it was he 
himself who had appeared as Jesus of Nazareth. 
Such a pretension would be ‘scarcely intelligible 
unless this Simon had been born after our Lord’s 
death. We come, then, to the conclusion, that the 
Simon described by Justin was his elder only by 
ageneration ; that he was a Gnostic teacher who 
had gained some followers at Samaria; and that 
Justin rashly identified him with the magician 
told of in the Acts of the Apostles. Mention 
has been made (Vol. Il. p. 880) of Baur’s some- 
what forced conjecture (Christliche Gnosis, p. 308) 
that Justin may possibly have made another 
confusion, and in his representation of the 
honour in which the Samaritans generally held 
Simon, may have been misled by the cult 
there paid to the Phoenician sun and moon 
deities: the name Simon having a common 
root with WinW; and ceAgvn appearing in the 
Clementine Recognitions instead of Helena as 
_ the name of Simon’s consort. But certain it is, 
that Justin (Dial. 120) claims credit for his 
_ own independence in rejecting the pretensions 
of Simon, Samaritan though he was. 
Irenaeus further states that Simon taught, 
that the Jewish prophecies were inspired by the 
creator angels; therefore, those who had hope in 


enn. 


: him and in Helen need not attend to them, but 
_ freely do what they would; for that men should 


_ be saved according to his grace, and not accord- 


i ing to just works. For actions were just not 
__ by any intrinsic quality of their own, but by the 
accident of their being ordered by these creator 
angels, who had merely wished to enslave those 
who heard them. But he promised that the 
world should be dissolved, and that those who were 
his own should be redeemed. And, accordingly, 
his priests, Irenaeus tells us, led lascivious lives, 
‘used magic and incantations, made philtres, had 
familiar spirits by whose aid they were able to 
trouble with dreams those whom they would. 
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They had images of Simon and Helen, in the: 
forms respectively of Jupiter and Minerva. 

Tt remains to enquire, whether there is any- 
thing else in the early notices of Simon which 
may reasonably be believed to have been derived ’ 
from Justin. The Clementine writings will be 
considered separately. The section on Simon in 
the Refutation of all Heresies, by Hippolytus, 
divides itself into two parts; the larger portion 
is founded on a work ascribed to Simon called 
the peydAn dardpacis, which we do not hear of 
through any other source than Hippolytus. 
This work must receive a separate discussion. 
But the article on ‘Simon concludes with a 
section, the greater part of which is in such 
verbal agreement with Irenaeus as would lead 
us to conclude that Hippolytus was simply 
transcribing Irenaeus, if it were not for varia- 
tions and additions which can be explained on 
the supposition, that Hippolytus is drawing 
directly from the source used by Irenaeus, viz.’ 
the anti-heretical treatise of Justin. In con- 
nection with this section must be considered the 
treatment of Simon in the lost earlier treatise of 
Hippolytus, which may be conjecturally gathered 
from the use made of it by Pseudo-Tertullian, 
Philaster, and Epiphanius (see Vol. III. p. 93). 
The section in the first of these authorities adds 
nothing to the account of Irenaeus except that, 
as already mentioned, it gives the name Sapien- 
tia to the being whom Simon descended to 
redeem. Between Philaster and _Epiphanius 
there are seyeral verbal coincidences which 
afford proof that they are drawing from a 
common source. These are tobe found in the 
description given by both of the passion and 
jealousies that Helen excited among the creator 
angels: in what is told by both of Helen’s 
expectation of a deliverer. “ Expectabat vir- 
tutem aliam, id est Magi ipsius Simonis prae- 
sentiam (Phil.), abrn S¢ mpoceddéKa thy euhv 
mopovolay (Kpiph.); and in their common report 
that the Trojan wooden horse typified the 
ignorance of the nations “ per allegoriam asserit 
quod illa machina ignorantia erat universarum 
gentium” (Phil.), toy ap’ “Ounpov dodprov 
trmoy ercye 6 yéns bre tyvoid. eoTw Tav eOvay 
(Epiph.). : 

When this common matter is compared with 
the section in the Refutation, the hypothesis is 
fully confirmed that Hippolytus was the’ source 
from which Epiphanius and Philaster drew. 
Hippolytus speaks at length of the use made 
by Simon of the heathen poets, of the story of 
Helen and her torch, and the Trojan horse; and 
he finds in the Trojan war, excited by the beauty 
of Helen, a representation of the conflict raised 
among the creator angels by the descent among 
them of Sophia. Hippolytus gives a fuller 
account than Irenaeus of the immoral teaching 
of the Simonians. According to the representa- 


_tion of Epiphanius, we find in the system of 


Simon almost every feature, and even the ter- 
minology of the common Gnostic mythology, 
reproduced so exactly as even to suggest a doubt 
whether Epiphanius or his authority has not 
mixed up with his account of the Simonians 
some things belonging to other sects. With 
respect to one thing not found in the system of 
Simon, we take the opportunity of making a 
remark omitted in the article Orurrss, viz. that 
the Egyptian “ Book of the Dead.” teaches us to 
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recognize as a feature peculiar to Egyptian 
Gnosticism, the instruction of the disciple in 
formulze to be used by the soul after death, in 
order to obtain a passage from the rulers of the 
different regions which it must traverse. To 
return to Epiphanius, notice must be taken of 
a remarkable feature in his account, viz. that 
he twice reports the doctrine of Simon in the 
first person. Simon is introduced, saying, “ For 
each heaven I was transfigured into the form of 
the dwellers in that heaven, that I might escape 
the notice of the angelic powers, and might 
descend on the Ennoea, who is also called 
Prounikos and Holy Spirit, by whom I created 
the angels, and the angels created the world 
and men.” And again, ‘This is she who is now 
with me: for her sake I descended, and she 
expected my appearing.” The first person is so 
inartificially introduced by Epiphanius that we 
may conclude he is transcribing his authority ; 
and that the first person was similarly used in 
the lost work of Hippolytus. It seems likely 
that Hippolytus found this feature in his au- 
thority, the work of Justin; for if at the time of 
writing the earlier treatise he had already 
direct knowledge of the peydAn andgacts, it is 
not likely that he would have been so completely 
silent as to the various points so largely re- 
ported in the Refutation of all Heresies. It 
would follow then, that Justin drew his account 
of Simon from a book purporting to be written 
by that heretic; and if we are justified in infer- 
ring from Epiphanius that this book made use of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, we have an additional reason 
for believing that Justin’s Simon was later than 
the Simon of the Acts. 

There is one thing common to Philaster and 
Epiphanius which appears not to haye been 
taken from Hippolytus. They both speak of 
the death of Simon; but their mention of it is 
separate from the part which contains their 
common matter, and in their account there are 
no verbal coincidences. Both, however, show 
themselves acquainted with the story which 
came to be the received account of Simon’s 
death, viz. that to give the emperor a crowning 
proof of his magical skill, he had attempted to 
fly through the air, but that through the 
efficacy of the Apostle’s prayers the demons who 
bore him were compelled to let him go, where- 
upon he perished miserably. Philaster says 
“Fleeing the blessed Apostle Peter from Jeru- 
salem, he came to Rome, and there contended 
with the blessed Apostle before Nero; and 
being conquered by the prayer of the blessed 
Apostle, and smitten by an angel, he deservedly 
died in such a way as that the falsehood of his 
magic might be evidently manifest to all men.” 
There is nothing of this in Pseudo-Tertullian, 
who, however, like Philaster, has the word 
“meruit”; but in Pseudo-Tertullian, and 
doubtless in their common source, this word is 
used in speaking of the sentence pronounced by 
Peter in the Acts of the Apostles, Epiphanius 
has & péon Th tay ‘Papaloy wérer 6 TdAas 
karamnecav Té0ynxe. But this story is unknown 
to Hippolytus, who gives quite a different account 
of the death of Simon. His relation is, that 
after the scene recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, Simon travelled to Rome and there 
encountered the Apostles, and that when he was 
deceiving many by his magic arts he was 
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especially resisted by Peter. And when he was. 
near being thoroughly exposed, he bid his 
disciples dig a trench and bury him, promising 
that he would rise again on the third day. 
They did as he bad them; but he never rose. 
We may conclude that the story known to 
Philaster and Epiphanius, though, of course, 
earlier than the end of the fourth century when 
they wrote, is of later origin than the beginning 
of the third century when Hippolytus wrote. 
That Hippolytus did not find his own account 
in Justin may be concluded from the place it 
occupies in his narrative, where it comes in a 
kind of appendix to what is borrowed from 
Justin; and also from the fact, that this form 
of the story is unknown to all other writers. 

The Simon of the Clementines.—In the articles, 
CLEMENTINE LITERATURE and PREACHING oF 
Prrer, an account has been given of the litera- 
ture which made its appearance in the second 
century, professing to give a report of discourses. 
delivered by the Apostle Peter. Some of these 
discourses had for their object the confutation 
of heathenism; others were dirécted against 
heresy; and naturally the heretic, into whose 
mouth the erroneous teaching was put which the 
author desired to combat, was he who was known 
to have come into collision with the Apostle, 
Simon Magus. The Clementines agree with 
Justin in identifying Simon of Gitta with the 
Simon of the Acts; and there is every reason 
to believe that Justin was the authority which 
the Clementine writers followed. Justin has | 
evidently direct knowledge of the Simonians, 
and regards them as formidable heretics; but 
in the Clementines the special doctrines which 
Justin has taught us to recognize as Simonian 
have no prominence; and the introduction of 
Simon is clearly no more than a literary con- 
trivance for bringing in the theological dis- 
cussions in which the author himself takes 
an interest. When a real character is introduced 
into a historical romance, though the language 
put into his mouth may be pure fiction, the 
previous history attributed to him is likely to 
have a foundation in fact. Thus, though we 
have no right to connect with the historical 
Simon the doctrinal teaching of the Clemen- 
tines, the notices of his personal history deserve 
attention. Some merely repeat what we had 
in Justin’s extant writings; but the statement 
that Simon’s father’s name was Antonius, and his 
mother’s Rachel, probably gives us an additional 
point of the Justinian tradition. It is less easy 
to say whether the account given of Simon’s 
earlier history and of his relations with Dosi- 
theus is to be regarded as derived from Justin, 
or as mere Clementine invention. That account 
has been reported and discussed at length in the 
article Dosirunus, Vol. I. p. 902, and need not 
be repeated here. But the story contains one 
feature which, though not noticed in the extant 
Justin, must be pronounced a genuine character- 
istic of Simonianism ; viz. the title, the Standing 
one (6 éords), which Simon claimed for himself 
when identifying himself with the Supreme. 
The Simonian use of this title is confirmed both 
by Hippolytus and by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. ii. 11, p. 456), This epithet had been 
used by Philo in speaking of the stability and 
immutability of God (De nomin. mutat. p. 1054), 
and is similarly employed also by Clem. Alex. 


_ the story. 


nd! 


. the Simon of the Acts. 
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_ Gtrom. i. 24, p. 414, vii. 10, p, 866). Two or 


three other touches found in the same place 
(Hom. ii. 22) possibly give a genuine represen- 
tation of the teaching of this Samaritan heretic. 


4 On the other hand, there appears to be nothing 
~ historical in the Clementine enumeration of the 
- various ways in which Simon displayed his 


magical power. The fact seems to be that Justin 


describes the Gmostic teacher as a magician 


merely because he identified him with the Simon 
of the Acts, and that the Clementine forger, 
finding the character of a magician already 
fixed on his leading personage, exercised his 
imagination in devising stories appropriate to 
that character. 

One concluding remark must be made con- 
cerning these Clementine writings, viz. that 
the circuits of Peter, which they describe, are 
exclusively made through Eastern cities. Peter 
follows Simon with the purpose of exposing him 
from Caesarea to Tyre, Tripolis, Laodicea ; and the 
climax of his success is reached at Antioch in 
Syria, where the story comes to an end. There 
are, no doubt, a very few places where mention 
is made of Simon’s intention to go to Rome, and 
of Peter’s resolve to pursue him thither: but all 
these notices are quite separable from the con- 
text, and might be struck out without injury to 
In fact the Clementine writings 
underwent many recastings, and the form in 
which they have come to us is that in which in 
the third century they were presented for ac- 
ceptance at Rome. There is every appearance 
that the original “circuits of Peter” knew 
nothing of his exposure of the magician at 
Rome; and that the references to the Roman 
visit were only interpolated when the tale was 
dressed up for Roman use in the form of the 
Recognitions of Clement. 

The Simon of the “ Apophasis.” We return 
now to consider the work ascribed to Simon 
called 4 peydAn dmdpacts, from which Hippolytus 
has given considerable extracts (Ref. vi. 9-18). 

The use of the New Testament in the work 
cited clearly proves that it is not as early as 
The author undertakes 
to give an interpretation of the Pauline phrase, 
4¢that we should not be condemned with the 
world” (1 Cor. xi. 32). But it does not follow 
¢hat the author may not have been Simon of 
Gitta. Proof has already been produced from 
Epiphanius. that writings under the name of this 
heretic were current; and in the passage cited 
(Haer. xxi. 8) Epiphanius complains of 
Simon’s forced applications of Pauline lan- 
guage, specifying in particular his use of the 
passage (Eph. vi. 14) which speaks of the 
Christian armour. St. Jerome also professes 
acquaintance with the writings of Simon, which 
would seem to have been voluminous. In his com- 
mentary on Matt. xxiv. he says, “ Simon Samari- 
tanus. . . haec quoque inter caetera in suis 
voluminibus scripta dimittens :} Ego sum sermo 
Dei, ego sum speciosus, ego paracletus, ego 
omnipotens, ego omnia Dei.” The language of 
this extract seems to indicate acquaintance with 
St. John’s Gospel. Simon is also recognized as a 
writer in the Clementine Recognitions, ii. 38, 
where Simon is asked, ‘“probare potes, an ex 
aliis aliquibus quas omnes ignoramus, an ex 
graecis auctoribus,; an ex tuis scripturis 
_propriis?” But when we recognize that Simon 
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of Gitta was a second-century heretic, we find no 
reason why he may not have been acquainted 
with New Testament books; and as writings 
under his name were current, we cannot say 
that the Apophasis may not have been one of 
them, even though no authority but Hippolytus 
has mentioned its name. 

The book, however, described by Hippolytus 
is of a different character from what Justin’s 
account would have led us to expect. The 
mythological element which predominates in 
Justin’s account of Simonianism is almost entirely 
absent from the extant portions of the Apophasis, 
which, if we were to judge by these extracts, 
aimed at a philosophic character, and professed 
to give a theory of Cosmogony. The only 
phrase that connects these extracts with Simoni- 
anism, as otherwise known, is the epithet, the 
“ Standing One,” applied to the Supreme; which 
in the extracts takes the form éords, ords, 
ornodpevos, Which may be compared with “ who 
art and wast and art to come ” in the Revelation 
of St. John. It is, however, intelligible that an 
outsider, reading a work of Simon’s, would care 
very little to master his obscure philosophic 
speculations, and would be likely, passing these 
over, to fasten on the mythology of the book; 
and therefore we are not entitled to pronounce 
the Apophasis to be not Simon’s on account 
of its difference in character from what Justin 
would have led us to expect. The Gnostic 
system, however, which it discloses, instead of 
being like Justin’s Simonianism of the ordinary 
Ophite type, is, as Hippolytus has noticed, more 
closely allied to Valentinianism, of which it has 
the air of being an earlier stage. Like Valen- 
tinianism it deals in syzygies, referring the 
origin of things to the union of male and female 
principles of which it enumerates three pairs, 
forming “six roots.” These are, as he in one 
place lays down, heaven and earth, sun and 
moon, air and water. Above these is the 
Supreme Principle, having no consort, but itself 
bisexual ; and this principle is fire, concerning 
which he takes pains to explain that we must 
distinguish 7) pavepdy rod mupds and 7d Kpun- 
réy; the former being that which is cognizable 
by sense, the latter being the hidden principle 
from which the sensible qualities flow. The six 
roots otherwise considered are called, yods and 
rlyoia, dwvh and byoua, Aoyiouds and evou- 
pnots. Nous has a leading place in all the 
Gnostic systems; émf{vora comes here in the place 
of what, not only in other Gnostic systems, -but 
in Justin’s account of Simon’s, is called @yvora. 
Simon then forces many texts of Scripture to 
bear witness to his theory. Thus he finds his six 
roots in the six days of creation: the three 
days before the sun and moon are the two first 
roots, Heaven and earth, together with the 
Supreme Principle: Isaiah’s “Hear, O heaven, 
and give ear, O earth,” is an address to the same 
two “roots.” Testimony is elicited in the same 
way from Homer. It is not worth while to 
enter into further details. 

Our information about second-century Gnos- 
ticism, is too scanty to give us a right to reject 
the Simonian authorship of the Apophasis, 
merely because the document is unlike other 
reports of Simon’s teaching; but the present 
writer has already called attention (OPHITES, 
p- 84 sq., Hermathena, ii. 389) to the strange 
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resemblances between documents which Hippo- 
lytus produces as emanating from quite different 
sects; the. coincidences being such as to es- 
tablish decisively a literary connection between 
the documents; and to prove either that some 
of these writers. borrowed from others, or else 
that Hippolytus was imposed on by spurious 
wares, all manufactured in the same workshop, 
In particular, there is not only a strong family 
likeness between Simon’s general method of 
dealing with the Scriptures and with heathen 
poets, and those employed in the. other docu- 
ments preserved in the Liegulations, but there are 
also many coincidences in details, On a careful 
examination of them, I find that in several 
instances a fair case can be made out for the pri- 
ority of the Simonian document. Thus the Sethite 
writer (Ref. v. 20, p. 143) speaks of the three 
days before the sun and moon; but this mention 
is quite gratuitous: Simon, on the contrary, 
having started the theory that the six days in 
Genesis i. are the six roots,” is forced to 
explain why there should be three days before 
the third and fourth roots, sun and moon. In 
like manner, the use made of Is, i. 2, in, the 
system of Justinus (vy. 26, p. 157), and of 1 Cor. 
xi, 32, in the Peratic system (v. 12, p. 125), seems 
somewhat more forced than in the Simonian 
system. _ We are told, by Irenaeus of the use 
made of Homer. by Simon, and by Epiphanius of 
his strained interpretations of Scripture. We 
may, therefore, accept as characteristic of genuine 
Simonianism that strange method of exegesis, 
common to several of the Gnostic systems as 
quoted by Hippolytus, which can discover its doc- 
trines in the most unlikely texts of Scripture, and 
which finds confirmatory proofs in Homer and 
other poets. On the whole, though the matter is 
by no means free from doubt, I find it possible to 
believe that Hippolytus, in his extracts from: the 
Apophasis, has preserved. for us genuine speci- 
mens of Simonian teaching. In this way it 
would be possible to explain other coincidences 
between the systems described by Hippolytus : 
for Simon’s place in the history of Gnosticism is 
early, and his writings and his methods would 
probably be followed. by his successors, 

The Simon of the legends.—By the time that 
the “Circuits of Peter” had been dressed up for 
Roman use in the form, haying Clement for the 
narrator of the story, the soil had been prepared 
for a plentiful crop of legends,. |The “Circuits ” 
gave the idea that, the encounter of Simon with 
Peter, recorded in the Acts, had been followed 
by a series of conflicts in other cities. Justin 
Martyr’s supposed discovery of a statue of 
Simon at Rome was accepted as proof that the 
impostor had visited that city. . There, also, then 
a conflict must have taken place, though Justin 
Martyr had made no mention of it; and Simon’s 
character as a magician made it fitting that 
the story of ‘the encounter should, contain 


Specimens of the impostor’s lying wonders de-. 


feated by the higher miraculous powers at the 
Apostle’s command. Justin Martyr had assumed 
that the visit of Simon to Rome took place soon 


after what is told of him in the Acts of the 
Apostles ; 


antagonist, 
Acts recorded as having rebuked the Magician ; 
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so, for example, Eusebius tells the story (i. #. 
ii, 14). But at Rome the legend of Simon had to 
be fitted in with a tradition, probably a true 
one, that both Peter and Paul had visited the 
city in the reign of Nero. Thus it was natural 
to put down the date of Simon’s conflict to that 
emperor’s reign; and equally naturally, although 
the principal part in the conflict continued to be 
ascribed. to. Peter, the Apostle Paul was ‘Tepre- 
sented as his’ assistant in the combat. The 
story had taken’ this shape as early as the 
beginning of the third century. In the passage 
already quoted from Hippolytus (Ref. vi. 20), 
Simon is said: when at Rome to have been in 
conflict with the Apostles (plural number), but 
to have been mightily resisted by Peter when 
deceiving many with his sorceries. The extant 
Greek Acts of Peter and Paul give details of the 
conflict. and represent both Apostles as having 
taken part in it. 

Some of the legends of the conflict with 
Simon have been given in the articles Linus 
and MaRcELLus (11). Simonand Peter are each 
required to raise a dead body to life. Simon, 
by his magical power, makes the head of the 
Corpse appear to move, and is supposed to have 
been successful; but when he goes away from 
the neighbourhood of the body, it remains 
lifeless. Peter, on the other hand, by his 
prayers effects a real resurrection. Simon and 
Peter are challenged: each to divine what the 
other is planning. Peter, taking the emperor 
into the secret, prepares blessed bread; but 
the magician cannot guess what the Apostle 
has been doing. Simon raises hell-hounds, who 
tush upon Peter; but on presentation of the bread, 
prepared in anticipation of the attack, the beasts 
vanish. Another story of hell-hounds has been 
reported in the article MaRceLius. But Simon 
still retains the emperor’s confidence by means 
of an exhibition of his ‘power to vise from the 
dead. He pretends to permit his head to be 
cut off, but through his magic, he has power 
to deceive the eyes of the spectators; so the 
executioner,, who imagines he decapitates him, 
really only cuts off the head of a ram, So 
Simon is able to walk in, on the third day, alive 
and triumphant. Finally, recognizing that Peter 
is too strong for him, he determines to quit the 
scene with glory, and announces to the emperor 
his intention of flying up to heaven. | According 
to the most popular version of the story, a 
wooden tower is erected for his ascent in the 
Campus Martius, and in the sight of the emperor 
and people he is seen going up in a fiery chariot. 
But on the adjuration of Peter the two demons 
who were bearing him were compelled to drop 
him, and he perished miserably ;—on the spot, 
according to some accounts, a few days after, 
according to others, We may connect with this 
story what is told by Suetonius, vi. 12 (see also 
Dio Chrysost. Orat. xxi. 9), that Nero did.cause a 
wooden theatre: to be erected in the Campus 
Martius, and that there one who tried to play 
the part of Icarus fell so near the emperor as 
to spatter him with his blood. It has been 
already said that’ this version of the death of 
Simon was known to Epiphanius and Philaster 
towards the end of the fourth century ; a some- 
what earlier witness is Cyril of Jerusalem, who 
tells the story at length (Catech. vi. 15); and 
ascribes the fall of Simon to the joint prayers 
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of Peter and Paul. The earliest writer to 
ention the tale is Arnobius (adv. Gent. ii. 12); 
at the beginning of the fourth century. And 
the fact that the story was unknown to Hippo- 
lytus proves that it was not invented till the 
hird century was pretty far advanced. We 
ay gather from the great. variety of forms in 
which the death of Simon was told, a con- 
firmation of what. has been already : stated, 
that the earliest form of the:story of Peter and 
Simon did not carry the conflict beyond Antioch. 
If it had given details of the conflict at Rome, 
_ these would have fixed the tradition for later 
writers. : 
The Simon of modern criticism—The Clemen- 
| tine writings were produced in Rome, early in 
_ the third century, by members of the Elkesaite 
sect, which was then endeavouring to establish 
itself there, One of the characteristics of these 
heretics was hostility to Paul, whom they refused 
to recognize as an apostle. Baur has the merit 
‘of directing attention to the manifestations of this 
‘characteristic in the Clementines; and in’ par- 
ticular he pointed out that in the disputations 
between Simon and Peter, some of the claims 
which Simon is represented as making (such as 
that of haying seen our Lord, though not in his 
lifetime, yet subsequently in vision), were really 
the claims of Paul; and that Peter’s refutation 
of Simon is in some places to be understood as in- 
tended as a polemic against Paul. The passages 
in question are found only in the Clementine 
Homilies, which the investigation in the article 
CLEMENTINE LITERATURE leads us to regard as 
one of the latest forms which these forgeries 
assumed. In the Clementine Recognitions, there 
' is abundance of anti-Paulinism; but the idea 
does not appear to have occurred to the writer 
to dress up Paul under the mask of Simon. 
However, the idea started by Baur was im- 
proved by his followers until it came to 
assume the shape that, wherever in ancient 
documents we find mention made of Simon 
Magus, we are to understand Paul to be meant. 
To begin with the Acts of the Apostles, we are 
asked to believe that the Simon of whom 
we read in chap. viii. was no real character, 
but only a presentation of Paul. Simon claimed 
to be the power of God which is called Great ; 
but Paul not only calls his gospel the power of 
God (Rom. i. 16, 1 Cor. i. 18), but claims that the 
power of Christ rested in himself (2 Cor. xii. 9), 
and that he lived by the power of God 
(2 Cor. xiii, 4). In the narrative (Acts viii.) the 
power of bestowing the Holy Ghost, which 
Philip does not appear to have exercised, is 
clearly represented as the special prerogative of 
the Apostles. When therefore Simon offered 
money in order to obtain the power of con- 
 ferring the Holy Ghost, this was in other words 
to offer money in order to obtain the rank of 
apostle. We are therefore to detect that. we 
_ have here a covert account of the refusal of the 
| elder Apostles to admit Paul’s claim to rank 
- with them, backed though it was by a gift 
of money for the poor saints in Jerusalem. 
Peter tells him that he has no lot in the matter ; 
_ that is to say, that he has no part in the lot of 
Apostleship (see Acts i. 17, 25) that he is still 
in the “ gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity” ; 
that is to say, full of bitter hatred against Peter 
Gal. ii, 11) and not. observant of the Mosaic 
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Law. We are not to be surprised that St. Luke, 
Paulinist though he was, should insert in his 
history this libel on his master. He knew the 
story to be current among the Jewish disciples, 
and he wished ‘to take the sting out of it, by 
telling it in such a way as to lead his readers to 
imagine that Simon was actually a real person, 
distinct from Paul. And so, having begun to 
speak of Paul in the beginning of chap. viii., he 
interpolates the episode of Philip’s adventures, 
and does not return to speak of Paul until his 
reader’s attention has been drawn off, so as not 
to be likely to recognize Paul under the mask of 
Simon. ‘ ‘ 

It is not necessary:‘to spend much time in 
pulling to’ pieces speculations exhibiting so much 
ingenuity, but so wanting in common. sense. 
If, by way of nickname, a public character is 
called by a name not his own, common sense 
tells us that that must be a name to which dis- 
creditable associations are already known to 
attach. If a revolutionary agitator is called 
Catiline, that is because the name of Catiline is 
already known as associated with reckless and 
treasonable designs. It would be silly of any 
one to conclude from the modern use of the 
nickname that there never had been such a 
person as Catiline, and that the traditional story 
about him must be so interpreted as best to 
describe the modern character. Further, we can 
understand that obscure third-century heretics, 
not choosing to incur the odium of assailing 
directly one held in veneration through the rest 
of the Christian world, should resort to disguise. 
But Paul’s opponents, in his lifetime, had no 
temptation to resort to oblique attacks: they 
could say what they pleased against Paul of 
Tarsus, and not run the risk of being unintel- 
ligible by speaking of Simon of Gitta. 

Lipsius, whose account of his predecessors’ 
speculations we have abridged from his article 
“Simon,” in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, exercises 
his own ingenuity in dealing with the legendary 
history ‘of Simon. The ingenuity which dis- 
covers Paul in the Simon of the Acts has, of 
course, a much-easier task in finding him in the 
Simon of the legends. But since the history, 
as it has come down to us, leaves much to be 
desired, if we are to suppose it was constructed 


with the view of serving as a libel on Paul, we 


must modify the legends ‘so as best to adapt 
them to this object, and we must then believe 
that we have recovered the original form of the 


‘legend. Thus, the Homilies represent the: final 


disputation. between Peter and Simon to have 
taken place at Laodicea; but we must. believe 
that the original form laid the scene at Antioch, 
where took place the collision between Peter 
and Paul recorded (Gal. ii.), The Clementines, 
as we now have them, represent Simon as going 
yoluntarily to Rome; but the original must 
surely have represented him as carried off as a 
prisoner by the Roman authorities, and so on. 
It is needless to examine minutely speculations 
which are vitiated by the faulty method of 
investigations _ The chronological order is—the 
historical personage comes first; then the 
legends: which arise about him; then the use 
that is made of his name. The proper order 
of investigation is, therefore, first. to ascertain 


| what is historical about Simon before discussing 
| his legends, 


Now it cannot reasonably be 
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doubted that Simon of Gitta is an historical 
personage. The heretical sect which claimed 
him for its founder was regarded by Justin 
Martyr as most formidable, though possibly its 
local influence may have given it undue im- 
portance in Justin’s eyes. He speaks of it as 
predominant in Samaria, and as not unknown 
elsewhere; that is to say, probably, he had met 
members of the sect at Rome. The existence of 
the sect is testified by Hegesippus (Eus. iv. 22) 
and by Celsus (Orig. adv. Céls. v. 62), who states 
that some of them were called Heleniani. It 
is also mentioned by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. vii. 17), who states that a branch of 
them was called Entychitae. The sect had 
become almost extinct in Origen’s time, who 
doubts (adv. Cels. i. 57) whether there were then 
thirty Simonians in the world; but we need 
not doubt of its existence in Justin’s time, 
or of the fact that they claimed Simon of 
Gitta as their founder. That writings in his 
name were in circulation, we have already 
quoted the testimony of the Clementine Recog- 
nitions and of Epiphanius, as confirming that of 
Hippolytus. The Simon of the Acts is also a 
real person. If we read Acts viii., which relates 
the preaching of Philip, in connection with 
chap. xxi., which tells of several days spent by 
Luke in Philip’s house, we have the simple 
explanation of the insertion of the former 
chapter, that Luke was glad to include in his 
history a narrative of the early preaching of the 
Gospel communicated to him by an eye-witness. 
We need not ascribe to Luke any more recondite 
motive for relating the incident, than that he 
believed that it had occurred. There is no 
evidence that this Samaritan magician had 
obtained elsewhere any great notoriety ; and there 
is every reason to think that any later writer 
who speaks of him derived his knowledge from 
the Acts of the Apostles. We have already said 
that we believe Justin to have been mistaken in 
identifying Simon of the Acts with Simon of 
Gitta, whom we take to have been a second- 
century Gnostic teacher; but this identification 
is followed in the Clementines, In any case, 
we see that the whole manufacture of the latter 
story is later than Simon of Gitta, if not, as we 
believe, later than Justin Martyr. The anti- 
Paulinists, therefore, who dressed Paul in the 
disguise of Simon, are more than a century later 
than any opponents Paul had in his lifetime, 
who, if they wished to fix a nickname on the 
Apostle, were not likely to go to the book of the 
Acts of the Apostles to look for one. [G. 8.] 


SIMON (2), a friend of Isidore of Pelusium 
[PauLus (62)]. - (C. H.] 


SIMON (8), THE SYRIAN, Jacobite pa- 
triarch of Alexandria A.D. 689-700. He was 
nominated by the Emir Abdel-Aziz, when the 
Copts were distracted between the rival claims 
of two abbats, John and Victor, He received an 
embassy from India, asking for a bishop and 
priests. His memory is celebrated by the Ethio- 
pians and Copts on July 24, (Le Quien, ii. xvii, 
453; Renaudot, 179-189; AA. SS. Boll, Jun. v. 
76; Neale, ii, 83-90.) (G. T. S.] 


SIMONIANI. Under this name the followers 
of Simon Magis are described in the Apost. 
Constit. vi. 16, cf. Epiph. adv. Haer. Num. xxi. 


SIMPLICIANUS 


The Nestorians were, by imperial decree, desig- 
nated by this opprobrious name after the exile of 
Nestorius [NesTorrans]. [G. T. S.J) 
SIMPLICIA (1), the widow of Alypius, go- 
vernor of Cappadocia. On her husband’s pre- 
mature death, being left in delicate health, 
with a family of children and troublesome legal 
business connected with her estates, which would 
entail long and wearisome journeys, Gregory 
Nazianzen wrote his urgent letter on her be- 
half to Jacobus, her hushand’s successor as go- 
vernor. (Greg. Naz. Hpp. 146, 147.) [E. V.] 


SIMPLICIA (2), a wealthy lady of Cappa- 
docia, very lavish in her gifts to the church, but 
suspected of unsoundness in the faith. One of 
her domestic slaves, who acted as her steward, 
having been forcibly consecrated bishop by Basil 
and Gregory, at the request of a congregation 
that had been for a long time destitute of epi- 
scopal superintendence, against his own will, and 
without asking or obtaining his mistress’s con- 
sent, she not unnaturally became very indignant 
at this invasion of her rights, and wrote a vio- 
lent letter to Basil, upbraiding him with what 
he had done, and threatening him with the yen- 
geance of her eunuchs. Basil, in his reply, 
manifests the haughtiest disdain of her threats, 
and adopts a tone of bitter invective, which may 
have silenced the lady, but cannot have con- 
vinced her of the equity of his acts. (Basil, Zp. 
115 [87].) Simplicia acquiesced in the loss of 
her slave as long as Basil lived. On his death 
she renewed her claim, loading Basil’s memory 
with praises, but requiring that this ordination 
should be annulled, stating that the man was 
unworthy of the episcopal office, and threaten- 
ing to carry the matter before the secular courts 
if her demand were not obeyed. Gregory 
Nazianzen shews, by his reply, that he felt the 
weakness of his case and the essential justice of 
Simplicia’s claim. He requests that she will not 
deprive the Church of a bishop, but sanction by 
her free will the ordination which had been 
made against her will. Any charges against the 
man should be made before the properly consti- 
tuted tribunal, and investigated in open court in 
her presence. The claim that her servant should 
give an account of his stewardship he allows to 
be reasonable, if only it were urged in a kindly 
spirit. Her gifts, which he hints were rather 
the fruit of ostentation than of piety, purchased 
for her no right to lord it over others. Her per- 
severance in her present line of conduct would 
only strengthen the suspicion felt of her hetero- 
doxy. (Greg. Naz. Ep. 38.) [E. V.] 


SIMPLICIANUS, ST., bishop of Milan 
next after St, Ambrose, better known by what 
we hear of his influence over others more famous 
than himself, than by any writings of his own 
He must have been born early in the 4th century, 
perhaps at Rome, but was certamly a resident 
there between A.D. 350 and 360, during which 
time he became instrumental in the conversion 
of Victorinus (Aug. Conf. viii. 2). [V1cToRINUS.] 
At some time, later perhaps than this, he became 
intimate with St. Ambrose, whose father in the 
Christian faith he is called by Augustine, i.e. 
perhaps in intercourse with him at Rome, or 
after his removal to Milan, About A.D. 374, 
the year in which his friend was so suddenly 
raised to the episcopate, he appears to have taken 


a 


Be bis: life. 
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up his residence at Milan, but there is no solid 


- ground for the statement of Baronius, that he 
was sent thither by pope Damasus, in order to 


a guide the new bishop in his new and unexpected 
__ office (Baronius, Ann. 375, xxii.; Tillemont, 


vol. x. p. 398): It is certain, however, that he 


_ was held in deep reverence by St. Ambrose, who 


speaks of his continual study of holy Scripture, 
and who was often consulted by him (Aug. Conf. 
vili, 2; Ambr. Zp. 37. 2, 65.1). Four letters 
addressed to him by St. Ambrose are extant, 
1. A reply to one from Simplicianus, expressing 
his pleasure received from a discourse of his to 
the people on the writings of St. Paul, and his 
wish that he would continue the subject. He 
adds his own partial fulfilment of that wish, 
by showing from Scripture, especially from the 
writings of St. Paul, that the Christian alone 
enjoys true liberty (Ambr. Hp. 37). 2. Con- 
tinuing the same subject he shows that he also, 
whether man or woman, alone possesses true 
wealth (ibid. 38). 3. In reply to some questions 
put by Simplicianus, as to the explanation of cer- 
tain passages of Scripture, especially the pouring 
out of blood into basons and on the altar, Ex. 
xxiv. 6 (Zp. 61). 4. In reply to his enquiry 
how it was that Moses, holding the place which 
he did, consulted his brother Aaron so much, 
with special reference to Lev. x. 16 (Zp. 67). 

It was while Augustine was residing near 
Milan, A.D. 386, that he became acquainted with 
Simplicianus, who related to him the history of 
the conversion of Victorinus, a narrative which, 
coming as it did at so critical a point in the con- 
dition of his mind, awakened in him an eager 
desire to follow his example (exarsi ad imitan- 
dum) (Conf. viii. 5), and the friendship thus 
formed was preserved by Augustine throughout 
How it came to pass that Simplicianus 

was appointed to the see of Milan, A.D. 397, is 
related by Paulinus in his life of St. Ambrose 
(c. 46), and may be seen above (Vol. I. p. 97). 
He appears to have died A.p. 400, and was suc- 
ceeded by Venerius. It was to him, no doubt, 
that the letter of Vigilius, bishop of Trent, was 
addressed concerning the acts of the martyrs 
Alexander, Martyrius, and Sisinnius, whose relics 
in compliance with his request, were sent at 
the same time, though Gennadius by his expres- 
sion, ad Simplicianum quendam, seems to throw 
some doubt upon this (Baronius, ann. 401. ii.; 
Paulin, Vit. 8. Ambr. c. 52). As well as pope 
Siricius he was consulted by the 3rd Council of 
Carthage, A.D. 397, on the subject of admission 
to the priesthood of persons baptized in infancy 
by Donatists (Mon. Vet. Don. p. 263, ed. Oberthiir, 
p- 208, ed. Dupin; Bruns, Cone. i. 133; Baro- 
nius, ann. 397. xlvi.). His name is also men- 
tioned with great respect by the first council of 
Toledo, A.D. 400, and his consent, as well as 
that of Siricius, was required to the restoration 
to communion and admission to holy orders of 
excommunicated Priscillianists (Baronius, ann. 
405, xlv. liv.), A modest and humble man, his 
influence over others, which was very great, was 
shewn more in drawing forth their thoughts 
than in recording his own, and thus it was his 
enquiries which gave occasion both to the letters 
of St. Ambrose already mentioned, and to the 
treatises of Augustus addressed to him in the 
early days of his episcopate, viz. the two books 
of answers to various questions (de diyersis 
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1 . . . . . . 
quaestionibus). i. a, concerning passages in St. 


Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (Rom. vii. 7, 25). 
b. On election and reprobation as shewn in the 
cases of Jacob and Esau. ii. Questions arising 
out of the books of Samuel and Kings; a. the 
evil spirit in Saul. 6. God’s “repentance” re- 
specting him. c. The appearance of Samuel 
to Saul at En-dor, a subject which he mentions 
also in the reply to the questions of Dulcitius. 
d. The proper attitude in prayer. e¢. The com- 
plaint of Elijah for the death of the widow’s 
son at Sarepta. jf. The mission of the lying 
spirit from God to the prophets of Ahab (1 Kings 
xxii. 21-23), These books were sent to Simpli- 
cianus by Augustine, with a letter expressing the 
utmost kindness and respect, and are described 
by him in his Retractations, but with the omis- 
sion of the last of the questions. Healso refers 
to them in his books on predestination and the 
perseverance of saints, and he mentions him 
with great respect in the “City of God” (Aug. 
Ep. 37; Retract. ii.1; De Praed. 8; De Dono 
Persev. 52; Civ. D. x. 29). Simplicianus died at 
Milan, and was buried on Aug. 15, but the calen- 
dars both of Rome and Milan postpone his com- 
memoration to the following day. His remains 
were transferred by S. Carlo Borromeo in 1582, 
from their original place of interment in a 
church bearing his name to another in the same 
church (Tillemont, x. 401 ; Ceillier,iv. 325, vi. 7, 
ix. 6, 78, 249-254; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. i, 
p. 299). [H. W. P.] 


SIMPLICIOLA, virgin. [QuinTIL1aNus (3).] 


SIMPLICIUS (1), governor of Tarsus, under 
whom St. Boniface is said to have suffered on 
May 14. Boniface was steward to Aglae, a 
Roman lady, with whom he lived in unlawful in- 
tercourse. She was converted to the faith, re- 
nounced sin, induced Boniface to follow her 
example, and sent him to the Kast to secure some 
relics of the martyrs in the Diocletian persecu- 
tion which was then raging. Simplicius put him 
to death at Tarsus (AA. SS. Boll. Mai. iii. 280; 
Ceill. ii. 477). (G. T. S.J 


SIMPLICIUS (), ST., sixth bishop of 
Autun. Though a saint of some repute inGaul, and 
finding mention as well in the ancient as in the 
more recent Latin martyrologies, his life and even 
the date of his episcopate are very obscure. On 
the one hand his name appears in the records of 
the council of Cologne in 346 (Mansi, ii., 1771) 
and that of Sardica in the following year. On 
the other he appears in the lives of the bishops 
Amator and Germanus of Auxerre, as their con- 
temporary, which would bring him down to 
about 418 (Stephanus, Vita S. Amatoris, Boll. 
Acta SS. Mai.i. 58; Constantius, Vita S. Germani 
Autiss., Boll. ibid. Jul. vii, 202). Looking to 
the suspicion that attaches to the council of 
Cologne, and the fact that no see is appended 


‘to Simplicius’ name at that of Sardica, we are 


safer in following the undoubtedly high authority 
of Constantius’ narrative, and adopting the later 
date (cf. Gall. Christ. iv. 334; Boll. Acta SS. ' 
Jun. iy. 812), Gregory of Tours preserves the 
traditions of him current in his time, according 
to which he was of noble birth and great wealth. 
Like many other Gallic bishops, he was a layman 
when elevated to the episcopate. Nor did he 
separate from his wife, though they lived to- 
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gether as brother and sister, a miracle closing 
the mouths of murmuring sceptics. Another 
miracle crushes the worship of Berecyntian 
Cybele, who was still carried round at Autun 
to give fertility to the crops and vineyards. (De 
Glor, Conf. \xxvi., Ixxvii.) His day is June 24. 
For his cult see Boll. Jun. iv. 812. [S. A. B.J 


SIMPLICIUS (8), of Emona, originally a 
grammarian, and then the friend of Maximin, the 
cruel minister of Valentinian, was vicar of Rome 
in A.D. 374. He rivalled his master in cruelty. 
Ammian gives a long list of the persons executed 
by him. He was put to death by Gratian’s 
orders in Ilyricum, probably in A.D. 376 Ammia- 
nus, xxviii. i. 45-57). A rescript of Valentinian 
I. addressed to him, is referred to in the re- 
script of Gratian and Valentinian II. given in the 
Appendix to the Theodosian Code (ed. Ritter), and 
in Baronius, A.D, 381. By it those who held un- 
Jawful religious assemblies and deposed bishops 
were banished 100 miles from Rome. The 
occasion of the rescript probably was the dis- 
turbances arising from the contested election 
between pope Damasus and Ursinus. _[F. D.] 


SIMPLICIUS (4). A tribune to whom 
Gregory Nyssen dedicated his short treatise, 
De Fide (Greg. Nyss., tom. iii. p. 38). [E. V.] 


SIMPLICIUS (5), ST., seventeenth arch- 
bishop of Vienne, at the close of the 4th and 
beginning of the 5th centuries, was involved in a 
long struggle against the pretensions of the see of 
Arles to metropolitan jurisdiction over his pro- 
vince. The council of Turin, held about 397 or 
a little later, in its second canon, suggested a 
modus vivendi, under which it seems for some 
years peace was kept, the two prelates exercising 
metropolitan jurisdiction in their respective 
provinces (Mansi, iii. 861; Ceillier, vii. 738), but 
the bishops of Arles again obtained the ascendant, 
and in 417 pope Zosimus, in a letter addressed 
to the bishops of the province of Vienne and 
Narbonensis Secunda rebukes Simplicius for 
what he describes as shameless usurpations of 
the rights of Arles (Zpist. v., Migne, Patr. Lat. 
xx. 665). The keenness of the controversy may 
be judged from the existence of a forged letter 
of the same pope, purporting to revoke his words 
and restore matters to the footing they were on 
after the council of Turin (see Boll. Acta SS. 
Feb. 1, 354), Simplicius is commemorated Feb. 
3. His name is not found in the older martyr- 
ologies, but Gregory of Tours has a quotation 
from a Paulinus, perhaps of Nola, in which 
Simplicius, with other bishops, is held up as 
an example of sanctity and faith (Hist. Franc, 
ii. 13; for his cult see Boll. ibid.) [S. A. B.] 


SIMPLICIUS (6), a friend of St. Augus- 
tine, remarkable for his memory. He knew the 
writings of Virgil by heart so well that Augus- 
tine thought he could repeat them backwards 
(Aug. de An. iv. 9). Weed 


SIMPLICIUS (7), bishop of Rome: after 
Hilarius, from 22 Feb. a.p. 468 (according to 
the conclusion of Pagi, in Baron. ad ann. 467, 
iv.), to March, A.D. 483. 

_ According to Lib. Pontif. he was a native of 
Tibur, the son of one Castinus. _He witnessed, 
during his episcopate, the memorable event of 
the fall of the Western empire, and the acces- 
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sion (A.D. 476) of Odoacer as king of Italy. But 
this change, however politically important, does 
not seem to have affected at the time the pope 
or the Church at Rome. The later emperors, 
Anthemius, Nepos, Augustulus, who reigned 
during the earlier years of Simplicius’ popedom, 
being merely nominees of the Eastern emperor, 
had little power or influence; and Odoacer, 
himself an Arian, did not interfere with church 
affairs. 

The reigning emperors of the East were, first 
Leo I., the Thracian, called also The Great, and 
after him Zeno, his son-in-law, who succeeded 
him A.D. 474, but whose reign was interrupted 
from 475 to 477, by the usurpation of Basiliscus. 
The contemporary bishop of Constantinople was 
Acacius (471-489), The most memorable inci- 
dents of the pontificate of Simplicius were his 
negociations, and eventual breach, with this 
prelate, and with the emperor Zeno who sup- 
ported him,—Jleading up to the long schism 
between the churches of the East and West, 
which ensued in the time of the following pope, 
Felix III. (I.). The questions on which differ- 
ence arose were, as will be seen, in connecfion 
partly with the rival claims of the sees of Rome 
and Constantinople, and partly with the Mono- 
physite or Eutychian heresy, which continued to 
cause discord in the church long after its con- 
demnation by the council of Chalcedon in 451. 

The first occasion of difference with respect 
to the rival claims of the two sees was 
the promulgation of an edict by the emperor 
Leo L, at the instance of Acacius, confirming 
the 28th canon of the council of Chalcedon. 
This canon, said to have been passed unani- 
mously by all present except the legates of pope 
Leo, not only confirmed the 3rd canon of Con- 
stantinople, which had given to the bishop of 
new Rome (i.e. Constantinople) a primacy of 
honour (i.e. honorary rank) next after the 
bishop of old Rome, but further gave him 
authority to ordain the metropolitans of the 
Pontic, Asian, and Thracian dioceses, thus in- 
vesting him with the powers as well as the 
rank of a Patriarch, second only to the pope of 
Rome. Pope Leo had subsequently objected to 
this canon, to which he never gave his assent. 
He rested his objection to it on its being, as he 
said, an infringement of the canons of Nice, and 
entrenching on the rights of other patriarchs. 
A main ground of his objection to it probably 
was that it expressed a desire on the part of the 
bishops of Constantinople, which had become the 
real seat of empire, to rival, with the view per- 
haps of eventually superseding, the old primacy 
of Rome. At Rome the position maintained was 
that the authority of a see rested on its eccle- 
siastical origin, and that of Rome especially on 
its having been the see of St. Peter. The view 
at Constantinople, where there was no apostle 
to fall back on, was, that the temporal pre- 
eminence of a city was a sufficient ground for 
ecclesiastical ascendancy. Hence the long 
struggle between the two sees. The remark 
may here be allowed in passing, that—what- 
ever may be thought of the assumed basis, or 
the legitimacy of papal claims—it was surely 
well for the church at large that the patriarchs 
of Constantinople, dependent as they were on 
Caesar, did not eventually succeed in their 
attempted rivalry of Rome. 
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Acacius, in inducing the emperor to confirm 
_ the 28th canon of Chalcedon by a special edict, 
had for his purpose to make it plain to the 
_ world that the eminence and authority thereby 
assigned to his see were still maintained, and 
had not been conceded to the remonstrances of 
pope Leo, And the language used by the 
emperor in his edict—styling the church of 
Constantinople “the Mother of his Piety, and 
of all Christians, and of the orthodox faith ”— 
confirms the supposition, that an idea was even 
entertained of the new seat of empire superseding 
_ the old one in ecclesiastical prerogative as well 
as temporal rank. If so, it was both natural 
and fit that Simplicius should take alarm. 
_ Accordingly he sent Probus, bishop of Canusium 
in Apulia, as his legate to Constantinople to 
_ remonstrate against the edict; but with what 
‘success we are not informed. We know of the 
_legation only from mention of it in a letter of 
pope Gelasius, as follows: “Haque nihilominus 
etiam sub sanctae memoriae Papa Simplicio 
legatum sedis apostolicae sanctae memoriae 
Probum Canusinae urbis episcopum, Leone 
Principe tune petente, praesentem docuisse nul- 
latenus posse tentari, neque his prorsus prae- 
buisse consensum. <Atque ideo non civitatis cujus- 
__libet respiciant qualitatem, sed modum dispensa- 
tionis ecclesiasticae paterna traditione firmatum 
 convenienter observent.” (Gelas. ep. ad Dardan. 
episce.). 

With regard to the doctrinal controversies of 
the day,—in connexion also with which, as has 
been said, differences between Rome and Con- 

 stantinople eventually arose,—Simplicius ap- 
pears to have been in accord with the emperor 
Leo, and for some time with Zeno, as well as 
with Acacius. The great patriarchal sees were, 
_ during the first years of his reign, occupied by 
_ orthodox prelates, who had the imperial support. 
Alexandria had, been held by Timothy Salopha- 
cialus since the Eutychian usurper, Timothy 
_Aelurus, had been deposed and banished by 
the emperor Leo, A.p. 460. At Antioch Ju- 
lianus, an orthodox patriarch, who had been 
elected on the expulsion of the usurper Peter 
Fallo by Leo I., A.D. 471, was still in possession 
of the see. At Ephesus the Eutychian pa- 
triarch Paulus had been deposed. | But the 
_ usurpation of the empire by Basiliscus, a.p, 475, 
introduced immediate discord and disturb- 
ance. He declared at once for Eutychianism, 
and, as a first step, recalled Timothy Aelurus to 
the see of Alexandria. Having taken possession 
_ of it, and driven Salophacialus to flight, Aelurus, 
in the same year, 475, repaired to Constantino- 
ple, where crowds of the populace received him 
in triumph, crying before him, “Blessed is he 
_ that cometh in the name of the Lord.” Acacius, 
_ however, and the clergy generally, refused him 
_ entry into their churches, so that he was com- 
_ pelled to celebrate the divine mysteries in pri- 
vate houses. His purpose in visiting the 
imperial city was to bring about, through the 
_ new emperor, the general triumph of his party, 
and with this view to procure the calling of a 
new general council for reconsidering and 
reversing the decisions of Chaleedon. This he 
had previously urged on Leo I., when, on the 
“accession of that emperor, A.D. 457, he had been 
‘i first ordained by his party bishop of Alexandria; 
and for some time Leo seems to have been 
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inclined to call a council, though in the end, 
having been strongly dissuaded by pope Leo, he 
had relinquished the idea, and (as aforesaid) 
deposed Aelurus. 

In this state of things certain clergy and 
monks of Constantinople sent a messenger with 
letters to represent it to Simplicius at Rome. 
Simplicius without delay wrote to Basiliscus 
and to Acacius, In his letter to the former, 
after complimentary language to the usurper 
himself, he expresses his horror at the doings of 
Aelurus, of which he had been informed by the 
monks and clergy, and his surprise that they 
had been possible under the emperor’s piety. 
With more policy than sincerity, he addresses 
Basiliscus as one universally known to be 
devoted to God and orthodoxy, as endowed 
with the virtues of his predecessors Leo and 
Marcian, and, like them, well disposed to 
Catholic truth. He hopes—nay, he does not 
doubt—that the new emperor will follow their 
faith, as he has succeeded to their empire; he 
reminds him that the stability of his power will 
depend on his propitiating the Giver of it by 
support of the truth, and that it is the duty of 
princes to restrain those whom the church has 
condemned. He further refers him to the 
letters of pope Leo, defining clearly the true 
faith, which would be found in the imperial 
archives, but of which, for the emperor’s easier 
consideration of them, he has sent copies to 
Acacius, As to Timothy Aelurus, he speaks of 
him, in no measured language, as an impious 
parricide, a bloody robber, and far more detest- 
able than Cain: and he requests that the poison 
of that deadly head should be removed from the 
abodes of men to waste its virulence in solitude.* 
The opportunity is not lost, in the course of the 
letter, of insinuating to the new emperor the 
peculiar spiritual authority of the Roman see. 
These words occur, “The truths which have 
flowed pure from the fountain of the Scriptures 
cannot be disturbed by any arguments of cloudy 
subtilty, For there remains one and the same 
rule of apostolical doctrine in the successors of 
him to whom the Lord enjoined the care of the 
whole sheepfold —to whom he promised that 
the gates of hell should not prevail against 
him, and that what by him*should be bound 
on earth should not be loosed in heaven.” And 
the pope conjures the emperor in the voice of 
St. Peter, the unworthy minister of whose see 
he is, not to allow ‘the enemies of the ancient 
faith to go on with impunity. It is observable 
that in the letter to Acacius, sent at the same 
time, Simplicius does not thus assert the para- 
mount authority of St. Peter’s see, feeling, per- 
haps, that such assertion would incense rather 
than awe the patriarch, But, in urging him to 
use his influence with the emperor, he requests 
him to add force to his appeal by speaking in 
the pope’s name as well as his own:—“ Ergo 
cum praedictis presbyteris ac monachis oppor- 
tune pietati ejus nostro quoque nomine sup- 
plica, et legationem hane pro nobis quoque cle- 
mentiae ejus insinua.” He further especially 
urges Acacius to prevent, if possible, the 
assembling of a council for reviewing the deci- 


® The charge of parricide against Aelurus has reference 

to his supposed implication in the murder of Proterius, 
whose see he had usurped at Alexandria in 470. 
2Y2 
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sions of Chalcedon, which he understood to be 
contemplated. This subject he did not touch 
on in his letter to the emperor, for fear, we may 
suppose, of suggesting to him what he might 
not be himself intending. He wrote also to the 
monks and others who had informed him of the 
state of things, sending them copies of his letters 
to Basiliscus and Acacius. In his letter to 
them he alludes to the fact, that Acacius himself 
had not written to him; but intimates no dis- 
pleasure on this head. He says, “We do not 
think his silence to be blamed, since, knowing 
the faith of that most excellent priest, we hold 
it for certain that it is not his own fault that 
he has been silent.” The silence of the patriarch 
might perhaps be partly due to his unwilling- 
ness to commit himself to any step which might 
seem like an appeal to Rome. It was certainly 
not due at that time to indifference; for we 
find him afterwards making a resolute stand 
against Aelurus and the emperor, when the 
latter continued to back up the Eutychian 
cause. Simplicius seized also the opportunity 
of an embassy from Odoacer to Constantinople 
to despatch a second shorter letter to Acacius 
to the same effect as the former one. 

Meanwhile Basiliscus at Constantinople 
allowed Aelurus to convene a synod, at which 
the expelled Eutychian bishops were ordered 
restitution to their sees, and all previous pro- 
ceedings against Aelurus himself were declared 
null and void. After this the emperor issued 
an Encyclic letter, addressed to Aelurus, in which, 
while accepting with all honour the councils 
of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, he utterly 
repudiated and condemned that of Chalcedon ; 
required all, under pain of deposition, exile, and 
other punishments, to agree to this condemna- 
tion; and ordered all copies of pope Leo’s 
letters and of the Acts of Chalcedon, wherever 
found, to be burnt. The document is given in 
full by Evagrius (1. 3, c. 4.). Acacius refused 
to sign it. But in the compliant East elsewhere 
it was accepted generally. At Ephesus, whither 
Aelurus went, 600 bishops of Asia are said to 
have signed it; and at a synod held there 
Acacius and all other bishops who should refuse 
assent were declared to be deposed, and, in con- 
travention of the 28th canon of Chalcedon, 
Ephesus, Heraclea, and Casarea were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of Constantinople. There 
also Paulus, who had been deposed by Acacius, 
was reinstated in the see.’ At Antioch also, 
Peter Fullo, the Eutychian bishop who had been 
deposed, was restored to the see in the room of 
Julian. Meanwhile, at Constantinople, Acacius, 


» The unanimity of the Asian bishops may easily be 
accounted for by their objection to the canon of Chalce- 
don which had given to the bishop of Constantinople 
patriarchal jurisdiction over them. A main purpose of 
the synod held at Ephesus under Aelurus was to restore 
to the see of Ephesus its ancient patriarchal independ- 
ence; and this would be likely to be welcome there, 
It may be observed here that the peculiar’ zeal of 
Acacius at this juncture in support of the council of 
Chalcedon may have been intensified by similar con- 
siderations on the other side of the question. He cer- 
tainly did not show afterwards any great unwillingness 
to fraternise with the Eutychians, when other motives 
came in, Various motives as well as pure zeal for 
truth or error, have to be taken into account for a right 
understanding of the history of controversies. 
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supported by the clergy and monks, was resolute 
in his resistance, and with success. He induced 
Danie! Stylites (one of the pillar-saints of the 
day) to descend from his pillar, and aid in 
rousing the populace; and Basiliscus had to leave 
the city for safety. The disaffection of the people, 
thus at length excited on™¥eligious grounds, 
was taken advantage of by Zeno, who in 477 
marched on Constantinople to recover his throne. 
Basiliscus at this juncture implored the protec- 
tion of Acacius and Daniel, retracted his En- 
cyclic, and professed orthodoxy. But it was of 
no avail. Zeno without further difficulty be- 
came again the emperor of the Kast. 

During all these troubles under Basiliscus 
Simplicius seems to have had no opportunity of 
exercising any influence; but, as soon as he 
heard of the restitution of Zeno, being informed 
of it first by certain clergy and monks of Con- 
stantinople—the same, probably, as had pre- 
viously been before Acacius in telling him of 
the state of things,—he wrote at once to the 
emperor. After language of compliment and 
congratulation (which would have come with a 
better grace if he had not written previously 
in somewhat similar strain to the usurper 
Basiliseus), the main drift of his letter is to 
exhort the emperor to follow the steps of his 
predecessors Marcian and Leo, seeing that the 
side they had taken in religious matters was 
now evidently shown to have the support of 
Heaven; to allow no tampering with the decisions 
of Chalcedon; to drive all Kutychian bishops 
from the sees which they had usurped; and 
especially to send Aelurus from human society 
into solitude. To Acacius also he wrote (having 
this time received a letter from him after that 
of the monks and clergy), desiring him to back 
up his own appeal to the emperor, and especially 
urging the necessity of getting Aelurus irrevoc- 
ably banished into solitude. A second letter 
from Acacius informed the pope of the death of 
Timothy Aelurus, of the unsuccessful attempt of 
Peter Mongus to get possession of the see, of his 
subsequent flight, and of the peaceable restora- 
tion of Timothy Salophacialus. This Peter 
Mongus (Moryyés, the Stammerer) was a deacon of 
Alexandria, who had been banished with Aelurus 
in 470, and had rejoined him then in 475. He 
will appear as a prominent figure in subsequent 
proceedings. To this letter from Acacius the 
pope replied, expressing joy for the good news, 
but at the same time warning him to keep an 
eye on the restored Alexandrian patriarch, who 
had once before failed in the constancy of a 
faithful prelate in allowing the name of Dioscorus 
(the patriarch deposed after the council. of 
Chalcedon) to be recited at the altar. Soon 
afterwards, however, having received a letter 
from Salophacialus, expressing penitence for his 
former weakness, Simplicius wrote again to 
Acacius to assure him on this head, but to 
inform him further that, according to the infor- 
mation given by Salophacialus, Mongus was 
still lurking at Alexandria, and to urge his 
immediate banishment. He wrote twice to this 
effect to Acacius, and twice also to the emperor 
himself. It does not appear, however, that 
Zeno was thus moved to take any step against 
Peter Mongus, whom we find still at Alexandria, 
when a few years later (as will be seen) Acacius, 
instead of repudiating him, took him up. It 
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may be that the emperor and his advisers were 
already disposed to the conciliatory policy 
towards the Eutychians which they afterwards 
maintained in spite of indignant protests from 
the pope. Still, so far, the correspondence be- 
tween Rome and Constantinople had been amic- 


able with respect to affairs at Alexandria. 


At Antioch too we find Simplicius complain- 
ing of the Eutychian leaders having been 
allowed to remain, and attributing the troubles 
Peter Fullo 


that occurred there to this cause. 
had been deposed there, synods condemning him 
haying been held apparently both at Rome and 
at Constantinople; but he had not been banished. 


And, with respect to this see, there were about 
this time some further threatening symptoms 


of want of concert between Simplicius and 


Acacius, though causing no open breach between 
them at the time. The sequence of events there 


at this time is not known to us with full 


certainty, the accounts of the historians being 


somewhat discordant. According to the generaily 
accepted view it was as follows. After the 
restoration of Zeno to the empire, Peter Fullo 


(as aforesaid) was deposed, and John Codonatus 


(who had been previously ordained by Fullo as 


bishop of Apamea) for a short time took posses- 


sion of the see, but was deposed after a tenure 
of about three menths by a synod at Antioch, 
and Stephen (called Stephen the elder) was 
elected and ordained. After a short episcopate, 
the duration of which is uncertain, he was 
murdered at the altar by a Eutychian mob, 
being pricked to death with pointed reeds, and 
his body thrown into the Orontes, Zeno there- 
upon sent to Antioch and caused the culprits to 
be executed; and then, in concert with Acacius, 
took measures for filling up the see, According 


to ancient custom, confirmed by the canons of 


both Nice and Constantinople, the new patriarch 
should have been elected and ordained by those 
of his own province. 
avoiding contest and tumult, the election was 
held at Constantinople, and the ordination per- 
formed there by Acacius. The choice fell on 
another Stephen, called Stephen the younger, to 


whom there was no objection on the ground of 


orthodoxy. This irregular proceeding—especially 
on the part of the Constantinopolitan patriarch— 
might well have excited the serious displeasure 
of the pope. But both Zeno and Acacius having 
written to him to explain how what they had 
done had been done only under the pressure of 
necessity, he expressed himself as satisfied, and 
let it pass; but only on the understanding, 
and the assurance of the emperor’s promise, 
that it would never be done again, or made into 
a precedent. His letter to the emperor to this 
_ effect bears the date of A.D. 47 98 

In the year 482 the death of the younger 
Stephen left the see of Antioch again vacant. 
Calandio succeeded him, who appears evidently 
to have been the nominee of the authorities 
at Constantinople; for John Codonatus, above 
spoken of, is said on good authority to have 
been in the first place re-appointed at Antioch. 
Whether or not this Calandio was elected and 
ordained, under the emperor’s. direction, canoni- 
cally in his own province, ox, like Stephen, at 
Constantinople, is uncertain. [See Art, on 
Caanv10.] The letter of Simplicius to Acacius 
written after the event (Zp. xvi. apud Labbe) 


But, with the view of 
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fayours the former supposition. For it contains 
no complaint of the proceedings having been 
uncanonical, but only of the news of the election 
haying reached Simplicius from the electing 
synod, and not from Acacius, and of the latter 
not having informed him of what was going on 
at Antioch. This complaint, however, implies 
some dissatisfaction on the part of Simplicius 
with the conduct of Acacius, and is significant 
of already cooled relations between them. Still 
the pope accepted Calandio as a lawfully 
appointed patriarch.° 

The death of Timothy Salophacialus at Alex- 
andria, in the same year with the election of 
Calandio (482), gave rise to much more serious 
differences between Constantinople and Rome. 
Strained relations now resulted in decided con- 
flict, ending in an open schism, which lasted 
thirty-five years, between Eastern and Western 
Christendom. 

John Talaias was elected canonically by a 
synod of the orthodox at Alexandria in the 
room of Salophacialus. Simplicius received a 
notification of the election from the synod, and 
was on the point of replying, and expressing 
his assent, when he was startled by receiving a 
letter from the emperor Zeno which accused 
Talaias of being guilty of perjury, and therefore 
unfit to be promoted, and further intimated 
that, in the emperor’s opinion, Peter Mongus 
(the Eutychian friend of the deceased Aelurus, 
and the temporary usurper of his see after his 
death, who has been spoken of above) was the 
most proper person to succeed Salophacialus. 
Simplicius at once addressed Acacius (who had 
not written himself, having his reasons for 
letting the emperor be the pope’s informant), 
expressing sorrow and surprise at not having 
been informed of the matter by Acacius himself, 
whom he supposes, or affects to suppose, zealous 
for orthodoxy ; he protests against the promo- 
tion of a notorious and excommunicated heretic 
like Mongus; and he implores Acacius to do all 
he can to prevent it. The letter written at the 
same time to Zeno himself has not been pre- 
served. That to Acacius is dated “lIdibus 
Juliis, Severino consule,” ie. 15 July A.D. 
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¢ The sequence of events that has been given is the 
one generally received, and appears on the whole most 
probable. But the statements of some of the historians 
are inconsistent with it. Pagi Gin Baron., ad ann., 479 11, 
and 482 m1.) maintains the view that it was the younger, 
not the elder, Stephen, who was murdered at Antioch, 
and that it was Calandio, and he only, who was 
uncanonically ordained at Constantinople. Taking 
this view, which rests on what Theopbanes ‘and 
other historians say, he supposes the letters of Sim- 
plicius to Zeno and Acacius (Epp. xiv. xv. Labbe)— 
in which the uncanonical ordination of a bishop 
of Antioch, not mentioned by name, at Constan- 
tinople is condoned—to have reference to Calandio, and 
not to the younger Stephen. But, in order to make his 
view tenable, he has to alter the date of the first of these 
letters, which in the extant text of it denotes a.p, 479, 
ie. three years earlier than the ordination of Calandio, 
He supposes transcribers of the epistle to have changed 
the date. But there seems to be no sufficient ground for 
this supposition: and, further, the letter of Simplicius 
to Acacius which was undoubtedly written on the 
occasion of the ordination of Calandio, since his name is 
mentioned in it (Zp. xvi.), appears, from its purport, to 
have been written on a different occasion from that of 
the other two. 
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482. Hearing nothing from Acacius, though 
there had been ample opportunity for him to 
send a letter, he wrote to him again in the 
November of the same year, but still got no 
reply. So much appears from the extant letters 
of Simplicius (Zpp. xvii. xviii. Labbe). We learn 
from other sources what had been going on 
meanwhile, and what afterwards occurred. 

It appears that John Talaias was on more 
than one ground unacceptable at Constantinople. 
He had been sent there previously from Alexan- 
dria in the time of the patriarch Salophacialus, 
and is said to have sworn to the emperor before 
his departure that he would never accept the 
see of Alexandria. Hence the charge of perjury 
made against him.? Further, he was known to 
be a friend of Illus, the emperor’s Magister 
Officiorum, who had been his patron, but who at 
the time when the see of Alexandria became 
vacant was in disfavour, and had been sent away 
to Antioch. Further, whereas Talaias had sent 
in due form a synodical letter, announcing his 
election to the pope, he had not done so to 
Acacius. He had only sent a messenger with 
a letter to Illus, whom he supposed to be 
still in the imperial city, charging him to 
make his election known to <Acacius and 
the emperor, and to deliver letters to them 
which he enclosed. The messenger, on his 
arrival at Constantinople, finding that Illus was 
no longer there, had departed to seek him at 
Antioch, without delivering the letters intended 
for Acacius and the emperor. And thus Acacius 
first heard of the election of John Talaias 
without having received any notification of it 
from the elected prelate himself. A charge 
also of complicity with heresy’ was brought 
against Talaias, on the ground that it was said 
to have been under his advice that Timothy 
Salophacialus had once (as has been above 
stated) inserted the name of Dioscorus in the 
diptychs (Liberatus c. 17). But the other cir- 
cumstances were sufficient to cause his elec- 
tion to be unwelcome at Constantinople. He 
had previously been distasteful to the emperor 
as a probable candidate for ‘the see of Alex- 
andria (perhaps owing to his intimacy even then 
with Illus, who proved himself justly open to 
suspicion of disallegiance by afterwards joining 
the usurper Leontinus against Zeno); and his 
conduct now implied that, while he sought the 
support of Rome, and of Illus also, he was not 
anxious to court the favour of the emperor and 
Acacius. But the selection of the notorious 
Mongus, in whose condemnation both Zeno and 
Acacius had once concurred, was a startling 
step. It is said to have been the scheme of 
Acacius, who recommended it to the emperor. 
Acacius had already (as has appeared) failed to 


4 So alleged Zeno and Acacius. Evagrius CLE. tib- 
3, ¢. 12), giving Zacharias Rhetor as his authority, 
represents his oath to the emperor to have been only 
that he would not canvass for the see. Evagrius’s 
account of the matter Is, that at the instigation of certain 
Persons in Alexandria, he had gone to Constantinople to 
Tequest that he should be allowed to nominate a successor 
to the see when it should become vacant, and that the 
emperor, detecting in him a desire to get it for himself, 
had’ made him swear that he would not himself seek it. 
But he is not thus acquitted of perjury ; for Evagrius (on 
the authority of the same Zacharias) alleges further that 
he obtained the see by simony. 5 
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satisfy the more ardent zeal of pope Simplicius 


in conniving at the immunity from banishment 
of the Eutychian leaders; and this final step 
may have been only in pursuance of a policy of 
conciliation that he had been for some time 
entertaining, while at the same time he thought 
it might secure the allegiancé%to Constantinople 
of the large party at Alexandria which was in 
distinct opposition to that of John Talaias. He 
himself does not seem to have had very decided 
views, or cared very keenly about doctrine for 
its own sake, though he ever declared himself 
entirely orthodox. His justification of the eleva- 
tion of Mongus was that the latter was now pre- 
pared to profess orthodoxy, and that, being 
popular at Alexandria, he was likely to be 
able to reconcile the misbelievers. Liberatus 
(Breviar.) relates as follows:—Acacius, moved 
as has been said, and on the grounds above 
alleged, induced the emperor to take up the 
cause of Mongus against Talaias: messengers 
from Mongus himself came to Constantinople, 
expressing, in his name, a desire of unity in 
the faith: they were presented by Acacius to 
the emperor, who was easily persuaded to write 
to the civil authorities at Alexandria, ordering 
them to expel John Talaias, and retain Peter 
Mongus (who appears to have already been 
elected by his party) in the see ; but on condition 
only that the latter should accept the profession 
of faith sent him by the emperor, and send 
synodical letters to Acacius, Simplicius, and the 
other archbishops. So ready was Acacius to accept 
Mongus that he caused his name to be recited 
in the Diptychs on the strength of his mere 
promise of compliance, without waiting till he 
had carried it into effect. The profession of faith 
on this occasion sent, with the view of promoting 
union, is known as the Henoticon of Zeno, It 
is given in full by Eyagrius Scholasticus (1. 3. 
c. 14), and by Liberatus (Brev. c. 17), and will 
be found in Baronius (ad ann. 482, xxvi.). It 
is addressed in Zeno’s name to the clergy monks 
and laity of Alexandria and the rest of Egypt, 
and invites all to join themselves to the Catholic 
Church on the basis of a common acceptance of 
the creed of Nice and Constantinople, which is 
declared to be incumbent upon all and a suffi- 
cient definition of the faith. It approves the 
council of Ephesus, adding a definition of the 
faith as against Nestorianism, and further pro- 
nounces an anathema against Nestorius, and 
also against Eutyches, both of whom, it is 
said, had contravened the faith. But it avoids 
any acceptance of the council of Chalcedon, 
which had condemned the Monophysite doctrine 
which had been taught by Eutyches, referring 
to it only in these slighting terms, which imply 
derogation of it, though not rejection :—* Who- 
ever thinks or has thought differently, either 
now, or at any other time, or in the Council of 
Chalcedon, we anathematize him; but most of 
all Nestorius, Eutyches, and the favourers of 
their doctrines.” It is to be observed that it 
contains no similar anathema of, nor even an 
allusion to, Dioscorus of Alexandria, who 
ought in consistency to have been condemned 
as well as Eutyches. But the sole purpose of the 
document, which is not quite consistent with 
itself, was to induce the Egyptian Monophysites 
to join the orthodox communion, by offering 
them only such a profession as they might 
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possibly be willing to accept, with an appearance 
of their accepting orthodoxy. Peter Mongus 
accepted and signed this Henoticon, and got it 
accepted generally by his party in Egypt. He 
appears himself to have done even more than 
this; for in two letters to Acacius and to pope 
Simplicius (given by Evagrius, 1. 3, c. 13) he 
declares his acceptance of the council of 
Chalcedon itself. But it is further said by 
Leontius (de sect. act. 5), that he afterwards 
anathematized the council of Chalcedon, when 
he found many of his followers—who came to 
be called Acephali because they formed a party 
without a recognised head—deserting him on the 
ground of his uncertain utterance. 

The above account of the drift and purpose of 
the Henoticon, and of the action of Mongus 
with respect to it, has seemed relevant to a life 
of Simplicius, being required in order to account 
for and justify his and his successors’ condemna- 
‘tion of the Henoticon itself, and their unflinch- 
ing repudiation of Peter Mongus, and of all who 
had been in communion with him. The Henoti- 
con, though in itself not unorthodox, was re- 
garded as a compromise with a condemned 
heresy, which the popes, according to their prin- 
ciples, felt bound to have no dealings with ; and, 
‘as to Peter Mongus, not only his tergiversation, 
but also the mere fact of his having been an 
excommunicated person when elevated to the 
see of Alexandria in place of the patriarch law- 
fully elected by the orthodox community, 
afforded a sufficient justification of the utter 
repudiation of him and his abettors on the part 
of Simplicius and his successors. It does not of 
necessity follow that. the irreconcileable attitude 
of the successors of Simplicius towards the 
Eastern churches after the death of Mongus was 
equally justifiable. 

Liberatus (c. 18) further informs us that, 
driven from Alexandria, John Talaias repaired 
to his friend Illus at Antioch, by whom he was 
vecommended to apply to Calandio, the patriarch 
there. The latter took up his cause, and gave 
him synodical letters to Simplicius, to whom he 
advised him to appeal for support. These let- 
ters were in the first place sent, with a request 
that Simplicius would write to Acacius. He at 
once did so; but Acacius vouchsafed no reply, 
beyond simply saying that he could not recognise 
Talaias, having received Peter Mongus into 
communion on the basis of the emperox’s Heno- 
ticon. Simplicius then wrote to Acacius again, 
representing that he ought not to have received 
Peter into communion without the concurrence 
of the Apostolic See; that a man who had been 
condemned by a common decree could not be 
freed from the ban except by a common council ; 
and that it would be necessary for him first to 
accept unreservedly the council of Chalcedon 
and the tome of pope Leo. Simplicius received 
no reply to this second letter. He died not long 
after writing it, in the beginning of March, 
A.D. 483, according to Anastasius. John Talaias 
himself arrived at Rome after the pope’s de- 
cease, and thus had to present his personal 
appeal to Felix, the successor of Simplicius. 
(See Frnix HI.) 

Baronius and Binius make much of this 
appeal of John Talaias to the see of Rome, as 
implying a recognition of the pope’s supremacy 
over the church at large. But all that appears 
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in this and other similar cases is that prelates, 
when aggrieved in the East, sought the protec- 
tion and support of the great Roman see, which 
was acknowledged as the first in rank, and had 
the widest influence. It is true that popes had 
long asserted claims to be the supreme shepherds, 
as representing St. Peter, of the whole Catholic 
sheepfold: but it is not true that such claims 
were ever acknowledged in the East; and even 
in the West they received, in some quarters, but 
tardy acknowledgment. It has been observed 
above, that, though Simplicius is found asserting 
aclaim of this kind when he could do so with 
effect, he refrains from such assertion in his 
letters to Acacius, with whom he knew, it may 
be supposed, that it would only provoke resent- 
ment. 

Besides the letters of Simplicius above re- 
ferred to, there are three others attributed to 
him, One (mot dated) is to Zeno, bishop of 
Seville in Spain, and metropolitan of Betica, 
constituting him vicar of the Roman see (Zp. i. 
ap. Labbe). Another (dated 30 May, a.p. 482) 
is to John, bishop of the metropolitan see of 
Ravenna, reproving him severely for having 
ordained one Gregory to the see of Modena 
against his will. Such ordinations by force 
appear to have been not uncommon. In this 
case Simplicius directs that Gregory shall under- 
take the charge to which he had been unwil- 
lingly ordained, but exempts him from the 
jurisdiction of Ravenna; and he threatens John 
with suspension from the power of ordination, if 
again guilty of a similar offence (Zp. ii.). The 
third letter (dated 19 November, A.D. 475) has 
reference to one Gaudentius, bishop of Aufidum 
in Italy, and is addressed to three neighbouring 
bishops, Florentius, Equitius, and Severus. This 
Gaudentius had ordained clergy in some way 
uncanonically, and had appropriated to himself 
for three years the whole of the revenues of his 
church, instead of reserving three-fourths of 
them, according to canonical rule, for the poor, 
for church fabrics, and for the clergy. He is | 
deprived of the power of ordaining in future, 
Severus (one of the bishops addressed) being 
empowered to hold ordinations in his stead; he 
is required to restore the reyenues which he 
had misappropriated, and one Onager, a presby- 
ter, is entrusted henceforth with the charge of 


them. 


Simplicius is said in the Lib. Pontif. to have 
dedicated and enriched with gifts many churches 
at Rome, to have provided for clergy taking 
their turns week by week in attendances at the 
churches of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Law- 
rence, for confessions and baptisms, and to have 
been buried in the Basilica of St. Peter. He is 
commemorated as pope and confessor on the 2nd 
of March in the Roman Calendar. [J. B—y.] 


SIMPLICIUS (8), ST., fifteenth archbishop 
of Bourges, is known to us from an interesting 
account of his election, which took place A.D. 
472, by Sidonius Apollinaris. The vacaney had 
brought forward so many candidates’ that two 
benches would not suffice to seat them, Every | 
sort of intrigue was being employed in the 
various interests, till at last the perplexed people, 
with whom the choice lay, summoned Sidonius, 
recently made bishop of Clermont, to Bourges, 
and confided the selection to him, having bound 
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themselves by oath to abide by it. Sidonius 
called to his aid Agroecius, archbishop of Sens, 
and Euphronius, bishop of Autun, and finally, in 
a discourse pronounced in the church, preserved 
in a letter to St. Perpetuus of Tours, after stating 
the principles on which a esa should be 
chosen, gaye his decision for Simplicius, whose 
friend he seems to have been (see Zpist. iii. 11, 
Ceillier, x. 386). Of a family which had won 
distinction both in the church and the law-courts, 
Simplicius, according to the same authority, 
combined the activity of youth with the prudence 
of age, displayed both genius and talent in letters, 
was charitable, a good citizen, and had already 
built a church. Not even the Arians could find 
anything to say against him. The choice, how- 
ever, was in violation of the canons, as Simplicius 
was a layman. He was also married and the 
father of a family. Whether his episcopate ful- 
filled the high promises made in his name we 
do not know, as there are no records of it. He 
is, however, commemorated as a saint, March 1. 
He was buried in the church he had built, and 
which afterwards was known as S. Austregisili 
in Castro. (Sidon. Apoll. Epist. vii. 5,8; Gall. 
Christ. ii, 8; Boll. Acta SS. Mart. i. 34-8 ; 
Ceillier, x. 880-1.) [S. A. B.] 


SIMPLICIUS (9), saint, third abbat of 
M. Cassino, after Constantius, c. 560-570, was 
one of Gregory the Great’s authorities for his 
account of S. Benedict (Dial. ii. 1 in Migne, Patr. 
Lat. \xvi. 126). He is said to have been the 
first to cause the rule of S. Benedict to be read 
by all monks. Nine verses of his are preserved, 
inviting one who desires to become a monk to 
study the rule. He is commemorated on October 
22nd (AA. SS. Oct. ix. 589). [F. D.] 


SIMPLICIUS (10) in a.p. 600, informed 
Gregory the Great of the wants of the hospice 
for old men at Mount Sinai, and also of the 
troubles of the priest Palladius there (Epp. xi. 
1, 2). LF. D.] 

SIMPLICIUS (11), bishop of Paris, In 
A.D. 601, Gregory the Great wrote to him and 
other Gallic bishops, commending to them the 
monks who were going to St. Augustine with 
LAURENTIUS (25) and Mettrrus (Zpp. xi. 58). 


SINACH, bishop of Clogher, date un- 
known, but probably about the close of the 8th 
century. (Ware, Zr. Bps. Clogher; Cotton, 
Fast. Hib. iii. 72.) 


SINDEREDUS, bishop of Toledo, succeeded 
Gunpveric (4) before A.D. 710, Isidorus Pacen- 
sis gives an inconsistent account of him; after 
praising him for his sanctity, he says that Sin- 
dered at the instigation of Wirr1zA, with a zeal 
not according to knowledge, persecuted con- 
tinually aged and honourable members of the 
church of Toledo, and that on the Arab invasion 
like a hireling, he deserted his flock and fled to 
Rome. His signature appears among those at 
the council there in a-p. 721. (Mansi, xii. 265 
Lisp. Sag. v. 302; Gams, Kircheng. von Sp. ii. 
(2) 242.) [F. D.] 


SINELLUS (J) bishop of Clogher, co. Tyrone, 
about A.D, 550, as successor to Tighernach. 
(Ware, Ir. Bps, Clogher; Cotton, Fast. Hib. iii. 
713 Gams, Ser, Zpisc. 210.) _ 
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SINELLUS (2) bishop of Movilla, co. Down, 
died A.D. 603 (Ann. Tiy.); his feast is Oct. 1, 
where UM. Doneg. calls him priest. (Colgan, Acta 
SS, 650, ¢. 8; Reeves, Hecl. Ant. 152, 380.) 

(J. GJ 


SINICIUS, second. bishop* of Rheims and 
Soissons, was disciple and successor of Sixtus, c. 
A.D. 300. Inthe Acta of Sixtus and Sinicius 
(Boll. A. SS. Sept. i. 125, with commentarius 
praevius, pp. 118-25), he is said to have come 
from Rome, when a presbyter, with Sixtus, and 
was consecrated by him as bishop for the Sues- 
siones: at Sixtus’ death he succeeded him also 
at Rheims [Sixrus (1)] (Tillemont, H. Z. iv. 
205, and note 31, ed. 1732; Flodoardus, Hist. 
Eccl. Rem. i. c. 3; Migne, Pat. Lat. exxxv. 32, 
105; Hist. Litt. de la France, iii. 646; Gall. 
Christ. ix, 2, 334). (J. G.] 


SIPHORI (al. lec. Sympnort), the earlier 
name of those heretics called in Gennadius’s 
time BonostAni (Gennad. Eccles. Dogm. c. 52). 
Why they were so called is not known (Tillem. x. 
249), (C. H.) 

SIRICA (1), abbess of the nunnery of SS. 
Gavinus and Luxorius at Cagliari, had assumed 
to make a will, which was supported on the 
ground that she had never worn the attire of a 
nun. Gregory the Great, notwithstanding, 
decided that she had no testamentary power 
(Zipp. ix. 7). 2 Es 

SIRICA (2), wife of Gauprosus (5). 

SIRICIUS, bishop of Rome after Damasus 
from the latter part of December, a.D. 384, or 
the earlier part of January, A.D. 385, to 
Nov. 26 (?) A.v. 398. With regard to the date 
of his accession, there is no doubt that Damasus, 
his predecessor, died in December, on or before 
the 10th day of the month, according to Martyrol. 
Hieron. “ivy. Id. Dec. Romae depositio S. Damasi 
episcopi””; and that the year was 384 appears 
from Prosper Aquitanus, Chron., “ Ricemere et 
Clearcho coss. Romanae ecclesiae post Damasum 
Siricius praefuit annis xv.” ; a statement con- 
firmed by what. Jerome says of himself (Ad 
fiufin. and Bp. 99), viz., that, having come to. 
Rome in 382, he left it in the August of the 
year which followed that of the death of 
Damasus after a stay of nearly three years. 
The only question is whether Siricius was con- 
secrated before the end of the same year or 
early in the following one. Prosper Aquit., in 
the passage given above, implies that it was in 
the same. year; and this supposition would 
account for the duration of 15 years assigned by 
him to his episcopate, which duration isgiven also. 
in the epitaph on his tomb (cited by Baronius, ad 
ann, 398, i.); “Ter quinos populum qui rexit 
ad .annos amore.” For, if the years of his 
accession and of his death were reckoned in, 
there would be fifteen wholly or in part 
included. On the other hand the Liber Pontifi- 
calis speaks of a vacancy of 31 (al. 36) days after 
the death of Damasus, thus throwing the acces- 
sion of Siricius into January, 385. 

On this question of date, which is of no histo- 
rical importance, see Pagi, Baron. ad ann. 885, V. 

During the violent conflicts which had 
attended the election of Damasus as successor to 
Felix I. Siricius had supported Damasus 
against his rival Ursinus, and after the death 
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of the former is said to have been elected by the 
general consent of the Roman people to succeed 
him, though Ursinus had again come forward. 
He had been previously presbyter of a church in 
Rome called that of “the Pastor.” His election 
was confirmed (with allusion to the unanimity 
of the electors and to the rejection of Ursinus) 
by the boy emperor, Valentinian IL, who then 
reigned in Italy under the direction of his 
mother Justina, in a letter to the praefect 
Pinianus, dated vii. Kal. Mart. (Feb. 23). 

Siricius followed the example of Damasus in 
maintaining the authority of the Roman see. 
When the praefecture of East Illyricum had been 
assigned (A.D. 379) to the Eastern division of 
the empire, Damasus had insisted on its being 
still subject to the spiritual authority of Rome, 
and had constituted Acholius bishop of Thessa- 
lonica and after him Anysius (who succeeded 
Acholius A.D. 383), his own vicars for the main- 
tenance of such authority. Siricius, on his 
accession, renewed this vicariate jurisdiction to 
Anysius ({nnoe. Lpp. i. xiii.). 

Further, one of his earliest acts was his issue 
of the first of the Papal Decretals that has any 
claim to genuineness, though he speaks in it of 
earlier Decreta sent to the proyinces by pope 
Liberius. It is dated, “iii. Id. Febr., Arcadio et 
Bautone vy. ce. (i.e., viris clarissimis), coss.”— 
denoting Feb. 11, A.D. 385. Its genuineness is 
undisputed. Pagi says of it (in Baron. ad ann. 
585, V. et sq.), ‘ Neque ea in dubium revocanda, 
cum sola in Dionysii Exigui Collectione reperi- 
atur, ex eaque desumpta sit quaecunque 
Cresconius ex Siricii decretis citat.” It is plainly 
referred to by pope Innocent I. (Zp. vi. ad 
Exsuperium). Quesnel includes it without 
hesitation in his Cod. Rom. cum Leone edit., c. 29. 
Its occasion was a letter from Himerius, 
bishop of Tarragona in Spain, addressed to 
Damasus, but received by Siricius, in which the 
pope’s advice was asked on certain matters of 
discipline, and with regard to certain abuses 
prevalent in the Spanish church.  Siricius, 
haying taken counsel in a Roman synod, issued 
this decretal in reply, to be communicated by 
Himerius to all the bishops of Spain, and also 
to those of neighbouring provinces with a view 
to universal observance. The opportunity was 
taken of asserting in very decided terms the 
authority of the Roman See: “We bear the 
burdens of all who are heavy laden; nay, rather 
the blessed apostle Peter bears them in us, who, 
as we trust, in all things protects and guards 
us, the heirs of his administration.” Again, 
“To all the questions which thou hast referred 
to the Roman Church as being the head of thy 
body, we have given, as I think, sufficient 
answers ;” and in conclusion, “ Although it is 
not allowable for any of the priests of the Lord 
to be ignorant of the statutes of the apostolic 
See or of the venerable definitions of the canons, 
yet it may be more useful, and in regard to the 
antiquity of thy priesthood more glorious for 
thyself, if those things which have been written 
generally, but specially addressed to thee, be 
made known to all our brethren everywhere 
through the solicitude of thy unanimity, ... 
that they may remain inviolate, and no way 
be left open for any excuses in time to come.” 
Among the rules thus promulgated for universal 
observance, the following are the most impor- 
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tant. 1. Arians returning to the Church are 
not to be rebaptized, but reconciled only by 
invocation of the Septiform Spirit, and imposi- 
tion of episcopal hands. This is declared to be 
the rule of the whole Hast and West, and is 
required to be followed under pain of separation 
from Roman communion. 2. Adults are to be 
baptized (unless in danger of death) at Easter 
and Pentecost only. This rule, not hitherto 
universally observed, is henceforth to be fol-- 
lowed by all under pain of divulsion from “ the 
solidity of the apostolical rock on which Christ 
has built the Universal Church.” 3. Apostates 
to heathenism, reconciled sinners who have 
returned to their former lives, monks or nuns 
guilty of fornication, are to continue during 
life in penitence, and be reconciled only at the 
point of death. But, while monks and nuns 
thus sinning are to be incarcerated during life, 
other persons who, as aforesaid, have, through 
human weakness,, relapsed into sin, may after 
penance and reconciliation attend, though not 
partake of, the Eucharist, i.e. occupy the position 
of consistentes. 4, No man may marry a virgin 
who has been betrothed to another, since viola- 
tion of the sacerdotal benediction on betrothal is 
of the nature of sacrilege. 5. Priests and 
deacons are prohibited from all sexual intercourse, 
whether with wives married before ordination 
or with others. Siricius approaches this sub- 
ject with great earnestness, grounding the pro- 
hibition on the necessity of those who minister 
daily about holy things keeping themselves con- 
tinually pure, and quoting the text, “They that 
are in the flesh cannot please God.” It appears 
from what he says that it was at that time 
usual in Spain for the clergy to have wives and 
live with them, and that many were found to 
defend the practice on the ground of the allow- 
ance of marriage to the Levitical priesthood. 
To such as had erred through ignorance in this 
regard Siricius allows condonation of the past 
on condition of future continence, though for- 
bidding their promotion to any higher clerical 
order: but such as defend the practice are to 
know themselyes to be degraded from their 
office, and forbidden ever again to officiate, “ by 
the authority of the Apostolic See.” This utter- 
ance is important as being the earliest known 
decisive enforcement of clerical celibacy by the 
Roman See. A feeling against marriage as 
inconsistent with the highest sanctity, and 
hence against the marriage of the clergy, had 
Jong been extensively prevalent. The council 
of Illiberis in Spain (813) had, though appa- 
rently without much practical result, ordered 
all the clergy “to abstain from wives and the 
begetting of children.” The councils of Ancyra 
and Neocaesarea (314 ?) had been less exacting, 
the former allowing deacons to marry if they 
had obtained the bishop’s leave before ordina- 
tion, the latter ordering only the deposition of 
presbyters who should marry after ordination. 
The great synod of Nice (3825); moved, it is 
recorded, by the protest of Paphnutius the con- 
fessor, had refrained from requiring married 
clergy to separate from their wives (Socrat. 
H. BL. 1. ii.; Sozom. i. 23, etc.). Thus what 
the oecumenical council had refused to require 
Siricius now declared to be of general obliga- 
tion, in virtue of the authority of the apostolic 
see. It is to be observed, however, that the 
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rule, as laid down by him, affected only the 
higher clerical orders, not including subdeacons, 
to whom it was extended by Leo I. (c. A.D. 442. 
See Epp. xiv. 4; exlvii.3). Its extension to 
them we find afterwards required by pope 
Gregory the Great in Sicily, where up to his 
time it had not been so extended (Greg. Zpp., 
Lib. 1. Indict. ix., Hp. 42). 5. No one who has 
been twice married, or has married a widow, or 
has-been subjected to penance, is to be ordained 
to any clerical order; and any cleric in minor 
orders, who has married as aforesaid, is to be 
reduced to lay communion. 6. Monks, if 
worthy, may be ordained: but not without the 
probation in the successive orders of the 
ministry, required in all cases. All candidates, 
after passing through the orders of lector, 
acolyte, and subdeacon, must be deacons for 
five years before they can be ordained priests, 
and then priests for ten years before they 
can be made bishops. In the enunciation of 
this rule the lawfulness of marriage for all 
under the order of deacon is distinctly recog- 
nized: for one of the qualifications for the 
offices of acolyte and subdeacon is that the can- 
didate should be “ content with one wife, whom 
he has espoused as a virgin with the benediction 
of a priest.” But itis added that “ continence ” 
must precede advancement to the diaconate. 
The zeal of Siricius against heresy appears in 
the first place from his correspondence with the 
usurper Maximus, who in 383 had obtained the 
imperial authority in Gaul. To him the pope 
wrote, exhorting him to support the Catholic 
faith, and complaining of the recent ordination 
of one Agricius, who seems to have been sus- 
pected of heresy. Maximus, in his extant reply, 
declares his desire to maintain the true faith, 
undertakes to refer the case of Agricius to a 
synod of clergy, and takes credit for measures 
already taken against the Manicheans in Gaul, 
the atrocity of whose principles, as avowed by 
themselves at their trial, he speaks of as being 
such as he blushes to mention.* He doubtless 
alludes to the Priscillianists, who were often 
called Manicheans, and some of whom, Priscillian 
himself included, had been summoned to a 
synod at Bordeaux in 384, and been beheaded 
under this same Maximus, after a subsequent 
synod at Tréves A.D. 385. [See Maximus, 
Emperor.] The pope’s zeal against the Mani- 
' cheans at Rome is intimated by the statement, 
that there “he found Manicheans, whom he 
sent into exile, and provided that they should 
not communicate with the faithful, since it was 
not lawful to vex the Lord’s body with a pol- 
luted mouth” (Lib. Pontif. in Vita Siricit). The 
reference here seems to be to the alleged habit 
of the Manicheans to make a show of conformity 
by frequenting Catholic communion.» It is 
added that even converts from them were to be 
sent into monasteries, and not be admitted to 


» See Article on Manicurans for a view of the prin- 
ciples which may have called a blush into the cheek of 
Maximus. 

> See Article on Grxasrus, where there is notice of 
that pope’s prohibition of communicating in one kind 
only, supposed to have reference to the practice of 
the Manicheans, who were in the habit of communi~ 
cating with the orthodox, but, according to their prin- 
ciples, which forbade the use of wine, abstaining from 
the cup. ; . 
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communion till at the point of death. A law 
of Theodosius inflicting civil disfranchisement 
on Manicheans may probably have been promul- 
gated at the instance of Siricius: “ Manichaeis, 
sub perpetua justae infamiae nota, testandi et 
vivendi jure Romano omnes, protinus eripimus 
facultatem, neque eos aut relinquendae aut 
capiendae alicujus haereditatis habere sinimus 
potestatem, etc.” (Cod. Theodos. xvi. 1,7). But, 
on the other hand, that the violent action of the 
emperor Maximus against the Priscillianists was 
disapproved by Siricius appears from canon vi. 
of the synod of Turin, held A.p. 401: “Those 
Gallican bishops who renounced communion with 
Felix of Tréves shall be received into the com- 
munion of the synod, in accordance with the letter 
of Ambrose of blessed memory, and of the Pope” 
(Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, § 113). This Felix 
of Tréves had been appointed bishop of that see 
by the synod held there (as aforesaid) for the 
condemnation of the Priscillianists. Martin of 
Tours, disapproving of the violent proceedings, 
had renounced communion with him and his 
Supporters; and it appears from the above 
canon of the Turin Synod that other Gallican 
bishops had done the same, and that pope 
Siricius, with Ambrose of Milan, had approved 
by letter. 

Another class of heretics afterwards fell under 
the condemnation of Siricius. Jovinian, noto- 
rious through St. Jerome’s vehement writings 
against him, having been expelled from Milan, 
had come to Rome and obtained a following 
there. his teacher (called by Neander the 
Protestant of his time) was inspired by a 
reactionary feeling against the ascetic princi- 
ples then prevalent, especially so far as they 
involyed the view of higher sanctity, and 
higher reward, being attainable through counsels 
of perfection. -He held that all the regenerate 
(meaning the inwardly regenerate, not merely 
the baptized) were alike in a state of grace, from 
which they could not fall; that virginity, 
marriage, and widowhood, were states of equal 
merit; that it was immaterial whether a 
person abstained from food or partook of it 
with thanksgiving ; and that there would be 
no difference of reward hereafter. In connec- 
tion with his denial of any peculiar merit in 
virginity, he maintained further that the 
mother of our Lord, though she conceived 
Christ as a virgin, brought Him forth in the 
natural way, her womb being opened at His 
birth (Hieron. % Jovin.; Ambrose, Zp. 7, given 
by Labbe, vol. ii. p. 1222; Augustin. Haeres. 
82). His teaching at Rome came under the 
notice of two eminent laymen, Pammachius and 
Victorinus, who represented it to pope Siricius. 
He thereupon assembled a synod of clergy, at 
which Jovinian was excommunicated, together 
with his abettors, Auxentius, Genialis, Germi- 
nator, Felix, Frontinus, Martianus, Januarius, 
and Ingenius. These departed to Milan, 
whither Siricius also sent three presbyters with 
a letter addressed to the Milanese clergy, 
informing them of what had been done at Rome, 
and expressing confidence that they would pay 
regard to it. The letter is full of strong invec- 
tive against Jovinian and his colleagues,—* dogs 
such as never before had barked against the 
Church’s mysteries,”—but it contains no argu- 
ments. Siricius, on his part, disclaims any dis- 
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paragement of marriage, “at which (he says) 
‘we assist with the veil,” though he “ venerates 
with greater honour virgins devoted to God, 
who are the fruit of marriages.” ° 

The syhodical reply from Milan to this letter 
is preserved among the epistles of St. Ambrose 
(Bp. xiii. edit. Benedict.), who presided at the 
Milanese synod. In it he and his colleagues 
thank Siricius for his vigilance, concur with him 
in his strictures on the views of Jovinian, 
supply the arguments which the pope’s letter 
had been wanting in, and finally declare that 
they had condemned those whom the pope con- 
demned, according to his judgment. The intro- 
ductory words of this epistle have been adduced 
in proof of the view then held of the pope’s 
supreme authority. They are: “ We recognize 
in the letter of your holiness the watchfulness 
of a good shepherd, diligently keeping the door 
committed to thee, and with pious solicitude 
guarding the sheepfold of Christ, worthy of 
being heard and followed by the sheep of the 
Lord.” But this language, though expressing 
recognition of the bishop of Rome as the repre- 
sentative of St. Peter among the apostles, can- 
not be pressed as implying that he was the one 
doorkeeper of the whole church, or an infallible 
authority in definitions of faith. On the con- 
trary the bishops at Milan proceed to endorse his 
judgment, not as a matter of course or as being 
bound to do so, but on the merits of the case, 
setting forth their reasons. These proceedings 
appear to have been in the year 390. 

About the same time, or soon after, the 
Meletian schism at Antioch came under the notice 
of Siricius. Its origin and history (for fuller 
account of which see articles on FLAVIANUS, 
Mexerivus, Paviinus, Evacrrus) may be briefly 
stated thus:—About the year 330 or 331 (the 
exact date is uncertain), Eustathius, the orthodox 
bishop of Antioch, had been deposed and banished 
through the intrigues of the Arian party, and 
another intruded into the see. The general 
community of Antioch, the orthodox as well as 
the Arian, had accepted the interloper ; all except 
the more strictly orthodox, who remained loyal 
to their banished bishop, and were consequently 
called Eustathians. They continued apart after 
the death of Eustathius, refusing to acknowledge 
the successive Arian occupants of the see. In 
the year 360 it became vacant by the translation 
of Eudoxius to Constantinople, and then all 
except the Hustathians agreed in the election of 
Meletius, who was himself entirely orthodox. 
He proved more rigidly so than some of his sup- 
porters had anticipated ; for after his election he 
excommunicated the Arians. Thereupon the 
emperor Constantius banished him, and placed 
an Arian, Euzoius, in his room. Thus the Arians 
of Antioch had at length their own bishop to 
themselves ; but the Catholics were still divided. 
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¢ This mention of “the veil” is the third allusion 
that has come before us in the letters of Siricius to the 
- religious ceremonies then held necessary for sanctifying 
Christian marriage. It was the yellow bridal veil, 
which the priest blessed. “ Marriage,” says St. 
Ambrose, “ought to be sanctified velamine sacerdotali 
et benedictione” (Hp. xix. edit, Benedict.). It appears 
further from one of the passages above quoted that 
priestly benediction accompanied the betrothal as well 
as the actual marriage. ; 
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Those who had concurred in the election of 
Meletius adhered to him still; but the Eusta- 
thians refused to acknowledge him because of 
his having been elected by the mixed party 
which included Arians. And so the Catholics 
were split into two parties ; that of the “ Mele- 
tians” and that of the “ Eustathians.” During 
this state of things, Lucifer of Cagliari, after 
fruitless attempts to heal the schism, unhappily 
perpetuated it by ordaining Paulinus, the leader 
of the Eustathians, as their bishop. The church 
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| at large was divided as to the claims of the rival 


bishops. Pope Damasus and the Westerns gene- 
rally acknowledged Paulinus; so did Athanasius, 
with the bishops of Egypt, as well as those of 
Ayabia and Cyprus. The rest of the Easterns, 
including Basil of Caesarea, supported Meletius, 
whose popularity in the Hast is sufficiently evi- 
denced by his appointment as president of the 
council of Constantinople, called the 2nd oecu- 
menical, A.D. 881. It was evidently nothing to 
the Constantinopolitan Fathers that he was 
disowned at the time by Rome. His death in 
the year of the convention of the council (381), 
and while it was still sitting, afforded a favour- 
able opportunity for making peace by the general 
acceptance of Paulinus, especially as he and 
Meletius were said to have agreed together, with 
the consent of their respective adherents, that 
the survivor should be the sole bishop. Gregory 
Nazianzen, too, who succeeded Meletius in the 
presidency of the council, recommended the 
acceptance of this arrangement. But party 
feeling proved too strong for his counsels to 
prevail ; and a successor to Meletius was, with 
the sanction of the council, ordained in the 
person of Flavianus. Nor did even the death of 
Paulinus in 388 bring about a union, for he had, 
unhappily before his death, if reports be true, 
and without the concurrence of other bishops, 
ordained a successor to himself in the person of 
Eyagrius.t Thus there were ‘still two rival 
bishops, each of them orthodox, and each claim- 
ing to be the legitimate occupant of the see ;— 
Flayianus representing the Meletians, and Eva- 
grius representing-the irreconcilable Eustathians. 

The attitude of Siricius at this new juncture” 
is not certainly known. He certainly may be 
supposed to have previously supported Paulinus 
and the Eustathians, as Damasus before him had 
done; but the case of Evagrius was different, 
his appointment being alleged to have been 
uncanonical; and there is no distinct evidence 
that Siricius declared himself in his favour, 
though it seems from a letter of St. Ambrose, to 
be noticed presently, that he was reckoned on as 
likely to support him. Theodoret, indeed, 


ee 
4 So distinctly says Theodoret (v. 23). Baronius dis- 
credits the statement as being contrary to those of 
Socrates (v. 15) and Sozomen (vii. 15), who speak only 
of the election of Evagrius after the death of Paulinus. 
But he acknowledges, on the testimony of St, Ambrose, 
that the appointment of Evagrius must have been in 
some way uncanonical. It is to be observed that Socrates 
and Sozomen, throughout their account of things, show 
a decided bias on the side of the Eustathians, whom 
Rome favoured, so that they would be likely to suppress 
anything that was not fully proved to the disadvantage 
of the party; and also that Socrates is inaccurate in | 
speaking of Damasus as the contemporary pope. On 
the other hand, Theodoret throughout his narrative 
favours Flavianus 
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states that even after the ordination of Evagrius, 
the Romans ceased not to act hostilely against 
Flavianus. But this is not conclusive, since he 
says the same of the bishops of Egypt, who, 
according to Ambrose (Hp, lvi. ad Theoph. edit. 
Benedict.) stood neutral. So did Ambrose him- 
self, speaking of each of the claimants relying 
more on the invalidity of his rival’s ordination 
than the validity of his own (ib.). 

At length, probably towards the end of the 
year 391, the emperor Theodosius was induced 
to convene a council at Capua, to which the two 
rivals were summoned; but there is no record of 
Siricius having taken any part in it, though he 
may have been represented by deputies, as was 
customary with the popes in the case of councils 
held elsewhere than at Rome. Ambrose, how- 
ever, rather than he, appears to have taken the 
lead in the whole proceedings. He certainly 
was present at Capua, as appears from his subse- 
quent letter (Zp. 9, al. 56, al. 78) to Theophilus 
of Alexandria, in which are the words, “quando 
omnes convenimus”; and he may be supposed 
with probability to have presided at the council, 
of which, and of what followed afterwards, he 
gives an account in the aforesaid letter to Theo- 
philus. From this account it appears that 
Flavianus had refused to come, and that Eva- 
grius, who had been present, had failed to 
establish his case. ‘Non habet quod urgeat 
Evagrius ; et habet quod metuat Flavianus, 
ideoque refugit examen”: —“ Solus exlex Fla- 
vianus non yenit, quando omnes convenimus.” 
Under these circumstances the council contented 
- itself with decreeing continuance of communion 
with the orthodox of both parties, and referring 
settlement of the claims of the rival bishops to 
Theophilus, with the bishops of Egypt as his 
assessors, on the ground that Egypt had been so 
far neutral in the dispute. Flavianus however 
declined submitting his case to the proposed 
tribunal, and again appealed to the emperor. 
Ambrose, being informed of this by Theophilus, 
expresses deep regret that, after all the labours 
of the clergy with a view to peace, recourse 
should be had once more to judgments of this 
world, and desires Theophilus to renew his sum- 
mons to Flavianus, and adjudge the case in his 
absence, should he still refuse to appear. He 
further desires him to communicate the result to 
the bishop of Rome, in the hope of his confirma- 
tion of the sentence. ‘Vor (says he) we presume 
that you will pass such a judgment as cannot 
displease him.” This is the intimation referred 
to above, which seems to shew that Siricius was 
known or supposed to be opposed to Flavianus, 
and which so far confirms what Theodoret 
implies. Baronius adduces this suggested seek- 
ing of the pope’s confirmation as proving that 
no decision would have been held valid without 
it. But all that appears is that it was hoped 
that the authority of the. Roman see might add 
such additional weight to that of Alexandria as 
to induce Flavianus to give up his appeal to the 
emperor; and now that the decision was likely 
to be against Flavianus, that the support of 
Rome might be expected. Flavianus, however, 
Seems to have been as little disposed to submit to 
Rome as to any other ecclesiastical authority 
with regard to his claim to the see of Antioch, 
For it is probably to this juncture that Theo- 
doret refers when he says that Flavianus 
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addressed the emperor to this effect :—“ Were I 
accused on the ground of faith or morals, I 
would submit to the sentence of the judges 
assigned me; but if they contest my right to 
my see, I will neither plead before them, nor 
oppose those who aspire to its dignity. I will 
myself resign it, that you may give it to whom 
you will.” Theodoret adds that the emperor 
was so well pleased with the magnanimity and 
wisdom of Flavianus that he bade him return to 
his country, and feed the flock committed to 
him. And thus things remained, the schism at 
Antioch continuing till after the death of Eva- 
grius, when St. Chrysostom, whom Flavianus 
himself had ordained priest, intervened as peace- 
maker, On the occasion of his own consecration 
to the see of Constantinople (A.D. 398), he in- 
duced Theophilus to be reconciled to Flavianus, 
and to join with him in sending an embassy to 
Rome to procure his recognition by Siricius. 
The application was successful; and thus at 
length Flavianus, notwithstanding his previous 
defiance of high ecclesiastical authorities, and 
his recourse to Caesar, was acknowledged by the 
whole church as the lawful bishop of Antioch. 
(Theodoret, H. B. v. 23; Socrat. H. EH. vy. 15; 
Sozom. #. Z. vii. 15; viii. 3.) 

At the council of Capua, spoken of above, 
opportunity was taken of bringing accusations 
of crime and heresy against Bonosus, bishop of 
Sardica, after whom was called the sect of the 
Bonosiani. Though he is said by Marius Mer- 
cator to have been condemned by pope Damasus, 
he was still in possession of his see. He was of 
the same school of thought with Jovinian, spoken 


’ 


of above, the prominent charge against him ~ 


being that, with Helvidius (against whom also 
Jerome wrote), he denied the perpetual virginity 
of the mother of our Lord. The synod of Capua 
(which in this, as in the main case before it, 
appears to haye acted, under the influence of 
St. Ambrose, equitably and without prejudice) 
committed the hearing of the charge against 
him to Anysius metropolitan of Thessalonica 
with the bishops of Macedon, There is a lettex 
addressed to these bishops, preserved among the 
epistles of St. Ambrose (though the way in 
which his action in the matter is referred to 
shews that it was not his), which may have been 
from pope Siricius. It appears from it that the 
bishops had condemned the views of Bonosus, 
but had shrunk from passing sentence on him 
without the sanction of the writer of this letter, 
to whom they had therefore applied for his 
judgment. He replies that, though he agrees 
with them in condemning the impious views of 
Bonosus, he cannot act in the matter, since it 
was to them, and not to himself, that the synod 
had referred the case. Holstein (in Collect. 
Roman.) attributes this letter to Siricius, whose 
it most probably was, since the bishop of Rome 
was the most likely authority to be referred to 
by Anysius, who (as has been seen above) had 
been constituted by Siricius as his vicar in East 
Illyricum. If so, this is an unusual instance of 
forbearance in a bishop of Rome to assert the 
authority of his see. (Ambrose, Hpp.—Dp. v. 
in edit. Roman. ; appended to Ep. lvi. in edit. 
Benedict.) 

The relations of Siricius to his great contem- 
porary St. Jerome remain to be noticed, though 
there is nothing very definite to be said about 
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“them. It was some six months after the death 
‘of Damasus, whose highly valued secretary he 
had been, that Jerome left Rome forever. There 

“was a strong feeling against him in Rome at the 


time, aroused by his unsparing denunciation of 
“the vices of the clergy, and his propagation of 


‘ascetic views and practices. The recent death 

of the girl Blesilla, which was attributed to 

excessive fasting, had intensified this feeling. 

Scandal was also rife (to which, however, no 
credit is due) with respect to his spiritual inter- 
course with devout ladies, and especially with 
Paula, the mother of Blesilla, who gave some 
umbrage to the suspicion by joining him after 
his departure from Rome. In his bitterly ex- 
pressed letter to Asilla, in which, after leaving 
the city, he inveighed against his opponents and 
calumniators, he makes no mention of the new 
pope; but it may be concluded, if only from his 
silence, that he had lost the countenance which 
he had enjoyed under Damasus. One expression 
in the letter suggests the idea, that he had been 
a little disappointed at not being made pope 
himself, and that coolness between him and 
Siricius may have arisen from this cause. For, 
speaking of former times, when Damasus had 
been his “mouthpiece,” he says that by almost 
universal opinion he had himself been thought 
worthy of the episcopate. Siricius and he were 
indeed at one in their advocacy of virginity 
against Jovinian, and in their general orthodoxy ; 
but there seems to have been no intercourse 
between them. And, even in the course of the 
controversy against Jovinian, Siricius appears to 
have joined others at Rome in disapproving of 
Jerome’s alleged disparagement of matrimony : 
for the latter, writing to his friend Pammachius 
who had been attacked for supporting his posi- 
tion on the subject, expresses himself thus: 
“Audio totius in te urbis studia concitata ; 
audio Pontificis et populi voluntatem pari mente 
congruere. Minus est tenere sacerdotium quam 
mereri.” The concluding sarcasm is significant 
enough of Jerome’s feeling towards the pontiff, 
though his reverence for the Roman See re- 
strained him, in this and in other instances, from 
his accustomed vituperation of opponents. Fur- 
ther, Rufinus, the once close friend of Jerome, 
having quarrelled with him in Palestine on the 
subject of Origenism, but having been tempora- 
rily reconciled, in the year 395 left Jerusalem 
for Rome. Here he was favourably received by 
Siricius, who continued to support him, and 
gave him a commendatory letter on his depar- 
ture, after the quarrel had broken out afresh, 
and with increased violence, between him and 
Jerome. The latter, however, on this occasion, 
as before, refrained from all strong language 
against the pope, attributing his action in the 
matter (here again with a tinge of sarcasm) to 
amiable simplicity.° 
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e Jerome, in his “ Epistola ad Principiam, sive Mar- 
cellae viduae epitaphium,” thus alludes to the counte- 
nance given at Rome to Rufinus,—“ Ita ut sacerdotes 
quoque, et nonnullos monachorum, maximeque saeculi 
homines, in assensum traheret, ac simplicitati illuderet 
episcopi, qui de suo ingenio caeteros aestimabat.” (Zp. 
xvi. in vet. ed; xevi. in ed. Benedict. ; exxvii. in later 
editions.) Elsewhere he thus refers to the commenda- 
tory letter which had been given by Siricius to Rufinus, 
which letter the latter appears to have appealed to 


when condemned by pope Anastasius, the successor of 
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Siricius’ neglect of Jerome and his patronage 
of Rufinus are grounds on which Baronius dis- 
parages this pope, going so far as to say that 
his days were shortened by divine judgment 
(Baron. ad ann. 397; xxxii.). A further ground 
of complaint (ad ann, 394; xl.) is his supposed 
unworthy treatment of another ascetic saint, 
Paulinus of Nola. He, when, having abandoned 
his wealth in order to retire from the world, he 
passed through Rome (A.D. 595) on his way to 
Nola, alleges himself to have been so badly 
treated by the Roman clergy that he had been 
obliged to leave the city in haste and proceed 
on his journey: and in his letter on the subject 
he especially blames the pope :—“Sed plenius 
indicare poterunt conservi nostri, pueri tui, 
quantum nobis gratiae Dominicae detrimentum 
faciat Urbici Papae superba discretio.’ (Paulin. 
ad Sulpic. Severum; Zp. i.; in nov. edit. v.) 
For such reasons Baronius has excluded Siricius 
from the Roman Martyrology. Pagi (in Baron. 
ad ann. 398, I.) defends the sainted pope against 
the animadversions of Baronius, 

Siricius died in the year 398. (‘ Honorio IV. 
et Eutychiano coss.” So Prosp. Aq. in Chron., 
speaking of the accession of his successor Ana- 
stasius.) The day of his death or burial is given 
in Martyrol. Hieron., and also by Bede, as Nov. 
26 (vi. Kal. Decemb. Romae sanctorum Sirici et 
Saturnini). This is the probable date, so accepted 
by Pagi,. the Bollandists, and Bower, though 
according to Lib. Pontif. his burial was on Feb. 19, 
and according to some Martyrologies on Feb. 22, 
(Sepultus v. Kalend. Martii.” ZLib. Pontif. 
“In quibusdam vero martyrologiis, a Florentinio 
in notis ad martyrologium sancti Hieronymi ad 
diem xxvi. Noyemb. memoratis, ejus depositio' 
inscribitur ad viii. Kalend. Martii.” Pagi.) As 
was observed at the beginning of this article, 
the 15 years given in his epitaph and by Prosper 
as the duration of his episcopate may be due to 
its first and last years, 384 and 398, being 
reckoned in. It would be really 13 years 11 
months and some days, if the dates above 
accepted as probable be correct. Thus also the 
statement of Anastasius Bibliothecarius, who 
gives it as 15 years 11 months and 26 days, may 
be accounted for by supposing a confusion 
between the two modes of reckoning it. 

Besides the epitaph on his tomb already 
referred to, Baronius cites a further inscription 
(referring to Anti. Inscr. in Appen. pag. 1171 
n. 16) commemorating his reparation of the 
memorials of martyrs : 

“Siricius pia nunc persolvit munera sancti 

Gratia quo major sit bona martyribus 

Omnipotens Deus hunc conservet tempore multo 
Moenia sanctorum qui nova restituit.”’ 


According to Lib. Pontif., he was buried in the 
cemetery of Priscilla on the Via Salaria. 

Besides the extant letters that have been 
mentioned above, there are two others attri- 
buted to Siricius: one addressed to all bishops 
about admission to Holy Orders, the other to 
the bishops of Africa, purporting to communi- 
cate the decrees of a synod of 80 bishops which 


a 
Siricius.—“Siricii jam in Domino dormientis profers 
epistolam, et viventis Anastasii dicta contemnis” (Contra 
Rujin. Vib.iii., c. 21). Again, “ Tale quid et contra Papam 
Anastasium disputas, ut quia Siricii episcopi habes epi- 
stolam iste contra te scribere non potuerit ” (1b. c, 24). 
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had been held at Rome, which decrees are said 
to be enunciations of ancient apostolical constitu- 
tions. 

They are to the following effect : (1) No con- 
secration (of a bishop) shall take place without 
the consent of the apostolic see, i.e. the primate. 
(2) As has been already ordered in the fourth 
canon of Nicaea, no single bishop shall take 
upon himself to consecrate another. (3) No 
one may be made a cleric who, after baptism, 
has served in war. (4) No cleric (of the lower 
orders) may marry a widow. (5) No one may 
be made a cleric who, as a layman, has married 
a widow. (6) No one may ordain one belonging 
to another church. (7) A deposed cleric may 
not be admitted into another church. (8) 
Those who come over from the Novatians and 
Montenses shall be received back by imposition 
of hands only, because they rebaptize. (The 
intention of this decree, as it stands, is obscure. 
Hefele takes it to mean that clergy (who are all 
along referred to) returning to the Church from 
sects which rebaptize their converts are to be 
readmitted only as laymen so returning were, 
not to restitution of orders). (9) Finally we 
advise (or exhort, suademus) that priests and 
Levites (i.e. deacons) should not live with their 
wives. These nine decrees are commended to 
universal observance under pain of “exclusion 
from our communion, and subjection to the 
pains of Géhenna.” The synodal letter contain- 
ing them is found among the acts of a council 
said to have been held at Tela in Africa at the 
beginning of the 5th century (c. 418, according 
to Hefele), as having been adopted by the 
council; and it is quoted by Ferrandus of Car- 
thage (Breviatio Canonum Zcclesiast.) in the 
same century. Its genuineness is questioned by 
Papebrocius (in Propylaeo Maii, 60), by Quesnel 
(Dissertatio 5 in S. Leon.), by Blondel (Censura 
in decretal. Epist.), and Bower (History of the 
Popes). Pagi (ad Baron.) defends it against 
the objections of Papebrocius; Hefele also (Con- 
ciliengeschichte) accepts it as sufficiently authen- 
ticated, and open to no well-grounded suspicion. 
One ground of suspicion is that the council 
itself, the acts of which are our authority for 
the letter, cannot have been held, as alleged, at 
Tela, which was a town in Proconsular Africa, 
whereas all the bishops said to have attended 
were of another province, that of Byzacena. 
But this objection may be met by supposing 
Telense to have been erroneously written for 
Teleptense, which reading is actually found in 
some codices,—Telepte being the metropolis of 
the Byzacene province. Then, the mild word 
suademus in decree (9) has been thought incon- 
sistent with the peremptory requirement of 
Siricius on the same subject in his decretal. 
But the word may be used in the sense of 
exhorting to observe a previous injunction 
which there had been a difficulty in enforcing 
generally. It obviously in itself affords no 
valid ground for rejecting the document, if 
otherwise trustworthy. It is to be observed 
that in the subsequent letters of Innocent I. to 
Victricius of Rouen and Exuperius of Toulouse 
(see art. on INNOCENTIUS), in which the injunc- 
tion is repeated (with definite allusion in the 
latter letter to the decretal of Siricius), argu- 
ments are added in support of it, as if there 
was still a difficulty in getting it observed. 
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Then decree (1), requiring the consent of the 
apostolic See to all consecrations, is not beyond’ 
what a Roman synod might have enjoined, the 
appended “i.e, the primate” being considered. 
Hefele suggests that the latter expression may 
have been added when the decrees, passed in the 
first place for the regions under the more imme- 
diate jurisdiction of Rome, were sent to Africa, 
where the title primate was in use. In the 
corresponding injunction by Innocent I. to Vic- 
tricius (Zp. ad Victricium) the word used is 
“metropolitan,” to suit the case of Gaul. 
Lastly, the fact that pope Innocent I. (Zp. ad 
Victricium) uses the same language as is found 
in this synodal letter is no good argument 
against its genuineness: for it may only be an 
instance of a pope adopting and repeating the 
synodical utterance of one of his predecessors. 
Indeed Innocent expressly says that the rules 
he sends are no new ones, but of old standing. 
In the Lib, Pontif. Siricius is said to have 
ordered “ut nullus presbyter missas celebraret 
per omnem hebdomadam nisi consecratum epi- 
scopi loci designati susciperet declaratum quod. 
nominatur fermentum.” For a similar statement 
about Miltiades see art. on that pope; and for 
the meaning of fermentum and the custom 
alluded to, see art. on Innocent I. (ote on his 
ep. to Decentius), {J. B—y.] 


SIRMIUM, STONEMASONS OF. The 
history of the martyrdom of the five stone- 
masons of Sirmium has of late occupied much 
attention. Their names were Symphorianus 
(al. Symphronianus, Simpronianus), Simplicius, 
Nicostratus, Claudius and Castorius; their 
memory is celebrated in the martyrologies on 
Nov. 8. Their acts have been known for cen- 
turies, being found in substance in Ado’s mar- 
tyrology, but it is only of late that their rela- 
tion to the history of the Diocletian period has 
been recognised. Their story is briefly thus. 
They were stonemasons belonging to Pannonia; 
four of them were Christians, one of them alone, 
Simplicius, was a pagan. They were engaged 
in the imperial quarries, and distinguished them- 
selves by their genius and ability, which sur- 
passed all others. They even attracted the notice 
of Diocletian himself by the beauty of their 
carving. Simplicius was converted by his four 
companions, and baptized secretly by a bishop, 
Cyril of Antioch, who had been three years a 
slave in the quarries and had suffered ‘many 
stripes for the faith, The pagans were jealous 
of the skill of the Christians, and accused them 
before Diocletian, who, however, continued to 
protect them. At last the emperor ordered 
them to make a variety of figures and statues, 
and among others, a statue of Aesculapius. 
The masons made all the others, but refused to 
carve an image of Aesculapius. The pagans 
took advantage of this refusal and procured an 
order, for their execution, They were enclosed 
in lead coffins and flung into the Save. Their 
acts then proceed to narrate the martyrdom of 
the saints called the Quatuor Coronati, whose 
liturgical history has been told at length in the 
Dictionary of Christ. Antiq. t. i. p. 461. Dio- 
eletian came’ to Rome with his ardour for the 
worship of Aesculapius intensified by the refusal 
of his favourite masons to carve an image for 
him, He ordered all the troops to sacrifice to 
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Aesculapius, when four soldiers, Carpophorus, 
Severus, Severianus and Victorinus, refused 
tocomply. They were flogged to death, and 
_ their bodies buried by pope Melchiades and St. 
Sebastian on the Via Lavicana at the third 
“milestone from the city. These acts are very 
valuable as illustrations of the great persecu- 
_ tion ; yet they are full of difficulties which have 
_ exercised the ingenvity of many modern critics. 

The principal difficulty is this. The martyr- 

dom of the masons evidently took place during 

the great persecution, and after the retirement 
of Diocletian into private life. Thus Cyril, the 
bishop of Antioch, to whose existence Eusebius 
testifies (H. Z. vii. 32) was three years a prisoner 
at the mines when one of the masons was bap- 
tized. This would fix the date of their martyr- 

dom and of the whole transaction about 306 

at earliest. Now Diocletian never visited Rome 

as emperor after that date. His last visit to 

Rome was in December, 303. How then could 

the martyrdom of the Quatuor Coronati have 

followed on that of the stonemasons at Sir- 
mium? But there is no necessary connexion 
between the two. The story of the masons is 
complete in itself. The story of the Quatuor 

Coronati was simply a later addition. In Ado’s 

Martyrol. the death of the Quatuor Coronati 

is placed two years subsequent to that of the 

Sirmium martyrs. The whole story will be 

found translated in Mason’s Diocletian Persecu- 

tion, p. 259. Attention was first called to the 

Acts, as illustrating the Diocletian period, by 

Wattenbach in the Sitzungsberichte der Wiener 

Akad. Bd. x. (1853) 8. 118-126. They have 

been since discussed in Biidinger, Untersuch. zur 

rom. Kaisergesch. ii. 262, iii. 321-338, with 
elaborate archaeological and chronological com- 
mentaries, cf. also Petschenig’s critical edition 
of the text in the Sitzungsber. Wien. Akad, 

t. xevii. p. 761; Duncker’s discussion of the 

Chronology in Rhenischen Musewm for 1876, p. 

440; De Rossi’s Bullet. Arch. Crist. for 1879 ; 

Brieger’s Zeitsch. fiir. Kirchengesch. 1881-1882, 

p-466. The organisation of the imperial quarries 

has been discussed by Borghesi and Henzen, 

Annali, 1848, p. 333; De Rossi, Bullet. 1868 ; 

Hirschfeld, Untersuch. p. 78; cf. Rev. Archéol. 

1882, p. 294, for an abundant list of authorities 

on this topic. [G. T. $.] 


SISEBERT, bishop of Toledo, succeeded 
JuuraNus, who died in March A.p. 690, and is 
perhaps the same person as Sisebert who signs 
as abbat the decrees of the 13th, 14th, and 

' 15th councils of Toledo in A.D. 683, 684, 688. 
He was detected in a plot to deprive king Eaica 
not only of his crown but his life, and also to 
murder certain other persons, probably members 

- of the royal family (one of them Liuvagotho was 

_ probably the queen of ERvia and mother of 
Cixilo the queen of Egica), and was deposed at 
the opening of the 16th council of Toledo, in 
May A.D. 693, Ferrx (152) being translated 
from Seville in his stead [E@rcA (2)]. His depo- 
sition was confirmed by the ninth canon of the 

council, by which he was also excommunicated, 
~ and he was sentenced to banishment for life, and 
all his property was forfeited. (Tejada y 
Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la Igl. Esp. ii. 576, 
681; Hsp. Sag. v. 297; Gams, Kircheng. von 


Sp. ii. @) 221). (F. DJ 
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SISEBUT, king of Spain, succeeded Gun- 
DEMAR in the autumn of A.D. 612. He put 
down a revolt among the Asturians and -the 
Ruccones, and also conquered part of the Basq 
ques, who had been tributary to the Franks. 
But his greatest successes were against the 
Byzantines. Their possessions in Spain consisted 
of two distinct portions—a small piece in what 
is now Algarve, including Ossonoba, and a much 
larger strip along the coast, from near Cadiz to 
Cartagena, of varying extent inland. He con- 
quered the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
larger territory, including Malaga and Asidonia, 
the bishops of which appear for the first time at 
a Gothic council at that of Seville in A.D, 618. 
From the obscure correspondence of Sisebut with 
the patrician Caesarius, probably the Byzantine 
governor, a peace seems to have been made, 
probably about A.D. 616. These successes were 
mostly obtained by Sisebut’s generals Rechila 
and SUINTHILA, afterwards king, but he won 
two victories over the Byzantines in person. It 
appears also that he employed a fleet to reduce 
the maritime cities. 

Isrporus (12) wrote at his request and dedi- 
cated to him his De Natura Rerum, in which, 
and in the de Reg. Goth. he praises him for his 
ability, his eloquence, his learning, and his cle- 
mency, Asan instance of the last, he states that 
Sisebut ransomed at his own expense many of 
the prisoners who formed the booty of his vic- 
torious army. Besides the correspondence al- 
ready alluded to, there exist four other letters 
of Sisebut, the first to Caecilius bishop of 
Mentesa, rebuking him for retiring to a monas- 
tery and neglecting his duties, the second to 
KUSEBIUS (85), q. v., the third to one Theudila 
who had become a monk, and the fourth to 
queen THEODELINDA and her son Adaloald is a 
polemic against Arianism. Sisebut also wrote 
the Life of Destperius (9) of Vienne, the victim 
of Brunichilde and Theodoric. These writings 
breathe the fiery zeal which early in his reign 
showed itself by his converting by force great 
numbers of the Jews (Isidorus, Chron. and de 
Reg. Goth.). A remarkable fact is the disap- 
proval expressed of this policy by Isidore, the 
most influential churchman of the time. (Ubi 
supra, and fourth council of Toledo, canon 57.) 
Many Jews took refuge in Gaul, but many more 
outwardly became Christians, while remaining 
Jews at heart. The legislation against these 
“new Christians,’ again and again renewed 
whenever the clergy obtained the preponder- 
ating power in the State, is a dark stain on the 
history of Gothic Spain, and the discontent of 
so large and powerful a class was one of the 
main causes of the success of the Mahometan 
invaders a century later. Two laws of Sisebut 
renewed Reccared’s prohibition of the purchase 
of Christian slaves by Jews. Those who had 
subsequently come into their possession by le- 
gitimate means (e. g. by inheritance) were to be 
sold or manumitted before a date named in the 
law. (Liber Judicum, xii. (2), 13 and 14), 

Sisebut died early in A.D. 621. The cause of 
his death was unknown, some attributing it to 
illness, others to an overdose, and others to 
poison. He was succeeded by his young son 
Reccared II., who died shortly afterwards. (Isi- 
dorus, de Reg. Goth. and Chron. ; Fredegar. Chron. 
in Migne, Patr. Lat. xxi, 6245; Sisebut’s letters 
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in Esp. Sag. vii. 309; Gams, Kircheng. von Sp. 
i, (2) 77; Dahn, Die Konige der Germanen, v. 
177. An inscription containing his name in 
Hiibner, usc. Hisp. Chr. 171; coins in Heiss, 
103.) [F. D.J 


SISENAND, king of Spain, a.p. 631-636, 
obtaining the crown by a successful rebellion 
against SUINTHILA, q.v. Hardly anything is 
known of his short reign, except that it repre- 
sented a reaction of ecclesiastics and magnates 
against the independent attitude of his prede- 
cessor. The Chronicon Albeldense in Esp. Sag. 
xiii, 448, sums up his reign and character with 
the words “‘patiens fuit et regulis Catholicis 
orthodoxus extitit.” The only important event 
of his reign was the fourth council of Toledo in 
A.D. 633, for an account of which see Istporus 
(12) of Seville, Vol. III. 306. Seventy-five canons 
were passed at it, a summary of which is given 
in Dict: Chr. Antig. ii. 1968. It should be 
added that by canon fifty-seven, while the synod 
expressed its disapproval of forcible conversions 
of Jews for the future, it declared that those 
who had been forcibly converted by king Sisebut 
must remain Christians, and proceeded to legis- 
late with great severity against those who 
secretly practised the rites of their former 
religion, Their children were torn from them 
and brought up in monasteries or in the houses 
of Christians, and intercourse with those of their 
race who had remained Jews was forbidden. 
The converts who violated the last canon were 
to be given as slaves to Christians, while the 
Jews who did so were to be publicly flogged. 
Backsliding converts were also declared incapa- 
ble of giving evidence. Jews were likewise 
forbidden to intermarry with Christians, were 
disqualified for office, and the prohibition of 
their holding slaves was repeated. Clergy and 
laity alike were forbidden from screening Jews 
against these enactments (canons 58-66). Gritz 
Wie Westg. Gesetzgebung in Betreff der Juden, 
33) further identifies Sisenand with the author 
of the four laws in the Liber Judicum (xii. (2), 
5-8) forbidding (converted) Jews to observe the 
passover, to marry any relation within the 
seventh degree or with Jewish rites, to practise 
circumcision, or to distinguish between clean 
and unclean meats. The Acta of the fourth 
council of Toledo in Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de 
Can. de la Igl. Esp. ii. 261 ; Fredegarius, Chron. 
in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxi. 651; Isidorus Pacensis ; 
Gams, Kircheng. von Sp. ii. (2), 81, 90; Dahn, 
Die Kénige der Germanen v. 187.) LF. D.] 

SISINNIUS: vid. also SYS-. 

SISINNIUS (1), one of the twelve disciples 
of Manes, and his‘immediate successor as leader 
of the Manichean sect. According to the Acta 
Archelai, he embraced the Catholic faith after the 
disputation at Caschar. All other authorities, 
however, are agreed that he retained his Mani- 
chean views, and became the successor of Manes. 
Fliigel’s Mani, p. 316, ef, pp. 14, 27, 29, 42, 97, 
Sisinnius wrote several epistles expository of 
Manichean doctrines, which Fliigel describes pp. 
103, 374, 375, see also Petr. Sic., Hist. Manich. 
p- 30; Toll. Insig. p. 144. Beausobre, Hist. du 
Manich. i.17. (Manes, Vol. III. p. 793.] 

(G. T. S.J 

SISINNIUS (), a martyr at Antinoe in the 


Diocletian persecution, with Coluthus a priest and 
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physician, and a great number of others whose 
names are given in the Acts of SS. Apater and 
Trai in Hyvernat’s Coptic Actes des Martyrs de 
Egypte. Rome, 1886. (G. T. S.J 


SISINNIUS (8), May 29, the apostle of the 
Tyrol and mart., with Alexander and Martyricus, 
at Anaunia, near Trent. innius was a Greek, 
from Cappadocia, and was ordained deacon by 
Vigilius, bishop of Trent. He was sent by him 
as a missionary to the neighbouring pagans, 
who were as yet devoted to the worship of 
Saturn. They were murdered by a pagan mob, 
at a festival celebrated by them in honour 
of that god at the end of May, a.p. 379. The 
details of the acts are interesting, as showing how 
tenaciously the rural population held to pagan- 
ism. Ruinart in Acta Sincera gives two epistles 
written by Vigilius, the one to Simplicianus of 
Milan, the other to St. Chrysostom, narrating 
their sufferings. (Ceill. vi. 267.) [G. T. S.J 


SISINNIUS (4), a correspondent of St. 
Ambrose (Zp. 1xxxiii.). (J. Ll. D.] 


SISINNIUS (5) (Sysnvxivs), a deacon who 
in 398 or 399 visited Jerome at Bethlehem 
after passing through the islands of the Adriatic. 
In one of these he found among the works of 
Augustine a letter to Jerome, but without 
Augustine’s name. Of this he brought a copy 
to Jerome, whom it had not previously reached. 
(Jerome, Zp. 102, 105; Aug. Ep. 68,72; Art. 
Hieronymus, Vol. Ill. p. 44, section on 
Augustine.) (W. H. F.] 


SISINNIUS (6), a monk of Aquitaine, 
sent on a mission to Palestine and Egypt in the 
year 406. He had presents for the monks of 
Nitria, but his chief business was with Jerome 
at Bethlehem. To him he brought (1) The 
books of Vigilantius sent by Desiderius and 
Riparius to be answered by Jerome ; (2) Letters 
from the monks Minervius and Alexander, asking 
for an explanation of St. Paul’s words: “ We shall 
all sleep but we shall not all be changed ;” 
(8) Many similar questions from Christians of 
both sexes in Aquitaine; (4) Presents from 
Exuperius, bishop of Toulouse. He arrived in 
the autumn of 406, and Jerome, expecting him 
to remain till over the Epiphany, put off writing 
his answers in the most important points. But 
suddenly tidings arrived that the monks of 
Nitvia were in great distress, the Nile not 
having risen. Sisinnius thought it his duty to 
depart, and Jerome had to finish his work as 
quickly as possible. The commentary on 
Zachariah, which he had promised to Exuperius, 
was finished in haste; the reply to Minervius 
and Alexander had to be written rapidly, 
without any attention to style, and the treatise 
against Vigilantius was the work of a single 
night before the departure of Sisinnius. (Desi- 
derius, Riparius, Vigilantius, Exuperius. Jerome 
Ep. 109, 119; Jer. adv. Vigilantiwm, 17; Jer. 
Prefaces to Bks, i. ii. viii. of Comm. to Zach.) 

[W. H. F.J 


SISINNIUS (7%), a bishop of the Novatians 
at Constantinople, a contemporary of Chryso- 
stom. He received his education from the philo- 
sopher Maximus, having the future emperor 
Julian as his fellow pupil, He was reader of 
the church under Agelius, who named him as 
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his successor. This choice not being agreeable 
to the Novatian laity who desired Marcian, 
_ Agelius yielded to them, with the proviso that 
 Sisinnius should be Marcian’s successor, which 
was carried into effect on Marcian’s death in 
November, a.p. 395 (Socr. H. H.v. 21, vi. 1; 
_Soz. H. E. viii. 1). On Theodosius summoning 
a meeting of the bishops of all parties in the 
church, A.D. 883, in the hope of securing 
- unanimity by mutual discussion of the points of 
difference, Sisinnius, while still a reader, being 
consulted by his bishop, Agelius, to whom the 
orthodox bishop of Constantinople, Nectarius, 
_ had had recourse in the perplexity caused by the 
intimation of the emperor’s intention, was the 
author of the advice that an appeal should be 
made on the disputed points to the testimonies 
of the ancient fathers recognised by all, and that 
each of the dissentients should be judged by the 
agreement of his doctrines with those there 
found (Socr. H. E. vy. 10; Soz. H. Z. vii. 12). 
At a later period he warmly controverted Chry- 
sostom’s impassioned language as to the efficacy 
of repentance and the restoration of penitents 
to the communion of the church, against which 
he published a treatise (Socr. H. H. vi. 21). 
Chrysostom taking umbrage at this, and at his 
_ claim to exercise episcopal functions in Constan- 
tinople, threatened to stop his preaching; on 
which Sisinnius jocosely told him he would be 
much obliged to him for sparing him so much 
trouble, and thus disarmed his anger (tid. 22). 
Sisinnius enjoyed;a great reputation for witty 
repartees, several of which are collected by 
Socrates (/. c.), but they do not give a very high 
idea of his powers. He is described as having been 
man of great eloquence, enhanced by the dignity 
of his countenance and person, the gracefulness 
of his action, and the tones of his voice. He had 
a considerable reputation for learning, being 
very familiar with philosophical writings, as 
_ well as with expositions of the Scriptures, and 
was well skilled in dialectics. His power for 
argument was such that the heretical writer 
Eunomius, himself famous for his dialectic skill, 
shrank from entering the lists with him (Socr. 
u, 8.). He is stated to have been a copious author, 
but he was more successful as a speaker than as 
a writer. Socrates, who had a high opinion 
of him, criticises his composition as being too 
flowery and poetical. Inaddition to the treatise 
against Chrysostom, de Poenitentia, he, together 
with Theodotus of Antioch, composed a synodic 
letter against the Thessalians, in the name of the 
Noyatian bishops who had assembled at Constan- 
tinople for his consecration, addressed to Beri- 
nianus, Amphilochius, and other bishops of 
Pamphylia (Photius, Cod. lii. col. 40; Cave, Hist. 
Lit. i. 290). Though a bishop of a schismatic 
body, he was treated with much esteem and 
regard by the orthodox bishops, especially by 
Atticus, and was the honoured friend of the 
leading members of the aristocracy of Constanti- 
nople: He was as far as possible from an ascetic, 
keeping a sumptuous table, though not exceeding 
the bounds of moderation himself, dressing 
always in white, and visiting the bath twice a 
day. To one who asked why, asa bishop, he did 
so, he replied, “Because I have not time to 
bathe thrice” (Socr. ; Soz. u. s.). He is recorded 
to have seen a vision declaring the eminent 
virtue of Eutropius, the young deacon tortured 
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to death in Chrysostom’s cause (Soz. H. £. viii. 
24). Sisinnius died the same year as Chrysostom, 
A.D. 407, and was succeeded by Chrysanthus 
(Socr. H. Z. vii. 6; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 290). 
(E. V.J 
SISINNIUS (8), patriarch of Constantinople. 
On the death of Atticus there was much dispute 
as to his successor, one party favouring the priest 
Philippus, another the priest Proclus, while all 
the laity were strongly in favour of Sisinnius, 
a priest of the suburb of Elaea, and who was 
beloved for his’ charity and uprightness. He 
was consecrated on February 28, a.D. 426, and 
died on the 24th of December in the following 
year. The only recorded act of his short episco- 
pate was the consecration of Proclus as bishop of 
Cyzicus, whom the Cyzicenes refused to receive, 
alleging that the privilege of nominating their 
bishops had been granted only to Atticus per- 
sonally and not to the patriarchs in general. 
Sisinnius was bitterly attacked by his disappointed 
rival Philippus in his Historia Christiana. (So- 
crates, vii. 26-28 ; Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, 
i. 215.) {F. D.] 
SISINNIUS (9), bishop of Rome, elected 
after a vacancy of about three months, as suc- 
cessor to John VII., who died 17 Oct. a.p. 707. 
Being at the time of his appointment so afflicted 
with gout as to be unable to feed himself, he 
died after holding the see for only twenty days, 
and was buried in St. Peter’s on the 7th of 
February, A.D. 708. Anastasius says of him 
that, notwithstanding his bodily infirmities, he 
was firm in character, that he had a care for 
the inhabitants of Rome, and had ordered the 
preparation of lime for restoring the walls of 
the city before his sudden death. The ordination 
of one bishop for the island of Corsica is his 
only recorded act. (Anastas., in Lib. Pontif.) 
(J. B—y.] 


SISOH, solitary of Egypt. There were two 
of this name; one of Petra, the other from the 
Thebaid. One of them lived on Sinai from A.D. 
356-428. Cotelerius bestows much space on 
abbat Sisoe in his Monuwmenta, t. i. 662-678. 
(Cf. Till. Mém, xii. 453-463.) [G. T. S.J 


SIXTUS (1), first bishop of Rheims and 
Soissons, is said in the Acta of St. Sixtus and 
St. Sinicius, to have been consecrated and sent 
from Rome in the time of Diocletian to teach 
the Gospel to the Suessiones and Remi, ¢. A.D. 
287 (Boll. A. SS. Sept. i, 118 sq.). . Flodoardus 
(Hist. Eccl. Rem. i. c. 33 Migne, Pat. Lat. 
exxxy. 32, 105) says he was an envoy of St. 
Peter the Apostle, but he probably belongs to 
the close of the third century (Gall. Christ. ix. 
334; Tillemont, H. #. iv. 205, and note 31, ed. 
1732). (J. G.] 

SIXTUS (2)I.,s0 called in the Liberian Cata- 
logue, by Optatus (1. 2), by Augustine (Zp. liii.) ; 
but Xystus, Xistus, or Xestus, in Catal. Felic, 
Irenaeus (adv. Haer, iii. 3), Eusebius (A. 2, iy. 
4, 5, and Chron.), Epiphanius (Huer, 97, 6)— 
one of the early bishops of Rome, called the 6th 
after the apostles, and the successor of Alexander. 
As is the case with the other bishops of this 
early period, his exact date cannot be fixed with 
certainty, the ancient lists differing in their 
chronology. All, however, assign him an epi- 
scopate of about’ ten years, more or less, and 
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place him in the reign of Hadrian. According to 
Catal. Liber. he was bishop from A.p. 117 to 
A.D. 1263 according to Eusebius (#. #.) from 
A.D. 119 to A.p. 128; according to his Chronicle 
from A.D. 114 to a.p. 124. Lipsius (Chronol. 
der rém. Bischof.) gives A.D. 124 and A.D. 126 
‘as the earliest and latest dates assignable for 
his death, The Felician Catalogue and the 
Martyrologies represent him as a martyr, and 
he is commemorated among the apostles and 
martyrs, after Linus, Cletus, Clemens, in the 
canon of the mass. But Telesphorus being the 
first bishop of Rome designated a martyr by 
Irenaeus, the claim to the title of Sixtus and 
other early bishops of Rome, to the great 
majority of whom it has been since assigned, is 
doubtful. He is commemorated in the Roman 
Martyrology as a saint and martyr under 
Antoninus Pius (ace, 138) on the 6th of April." 
Two undoubtedly spurious epistles, referring 
principally to the doctrine of the Trinity, to the 
accusation of bishops, and to the supremacy of 
the apostolic see, have been assigned to this 
pope. On the Proverbs ascribed to this pope see 
XYSTUS. (J. B—y.| 


SIXTUS IL, pope. [Xysrus.] 


SIXTUS (8), IIL, bishop of Rome after 
Coelestinus, from A.D. 432 to A.D. 441, and the 
immediate predecessor of Leo the great. Two not- 
able heresies were afloat in his day,—Pelagian- 
ism and Nestorianism. The former, repudiated 
from the first at Carthage, had at last, after 
hesitation if not approval of it, been condemned 
at Rome also by pope Zosimus A.D. 418. The 
latter had been condemned by the council of 
Ephesus, with the concurrence of pope Caelestine 
A.D. 431. Sixtus, before his accession to the 
popedom, had taken part in both controversies. 
Tt appears from letters addressed to him by 
St. Augustine, when he was still a Roman 
presbyter under Zosimus, that the Pelagians 
had claimed him as being, with the pope, on their 
side ; but that, when the pope was at length 
induced to condemn the heresy, he also had 
written to the African church expressing his 
concurrence with a vigour of language that 
fully satisfied St, Augustine. “Deinde cum 
litteris Apostolicae sedis de illorum damnatione 
ad Africam missis tuae quoque litterae ad 
venerabilem senem Aurelium consecutae sunt, 
quae tametsi breves erant, tuum tamen yigorem 
adversus eorum errorem satis indicabant.” 
Augustine further rejoices to have heard how 
Sixtus had been foremost in anathematising 
Pelagianism in a large assembly at Rome: 
“primo. te priorem anathema eis in populo 
frequentissimo pronunciasse eadem fama non 
tacuit.” (Augustin. Zpp. 191, al. 104, and 194, 
al. 105). It appears also as if Sixtus had, before 
his accession, intervened in the Nestorian con- 
flict; for, in his letter to John of Antioch 
(4p. ii.), he speaks of having himself once 
admonished Nestorius; and this must have been 
before the final condemnation of Nestorius, and 
hence before the accession of Sixtus :— Credo 
ad dilectionem tuam rerum cursus et ordo 
EE ARS OT arene eo es 

® There is an evident error here, in itself raising sus- 
picion of his martyrdom at all, since, according to all 


early accounts of him, his death was at least ten years 
before the accession of Antoninus, 
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pervenerit, qualiter ei voluimus nostra admoni- 
tione succurrere: retinuimus in praeceps euntem, 
qui erat blasphemiarum pondere in profunda 
mergendus.” To such action of Sixtus Gennadius 
probably alludes, when he says (c. 54); “Similiter 
etiam Sixtus, successor Caelestini, pro eadem re et 
ad ipsum Nestorium et “ad Orientis episcopos 
adyersus errorem ejus succidendum sententias 
direxit.” It appears from the above instances 
that Sixtus had been a man of mark and 
influence at Rome before he became pope. 

Notwithstanding his early opposition, thus 
evinced, to the heresy of the Nestorians, it 
seems that by them, as well as by the Pelagians, 
Sixtus was claimed as once haying favoured 
them; and he was reported to have taken in 
ill part the condemnation of Nestorius. This 
imputation was made to rest on a letter that had 
been circulated as written by one Philip, a 
Roman presbyter, referred to in an epistle from 
Cyril of Alexandria to Acacius of Mytilene (Cyr. 
Ep. 29; et in Act. Concil. Ephes.). But Cyril 
in his letter declares the imputation to have been 
entirely groundless. It, as well as the other 
with respect to Pelagianism, may have arisen 
from his having evinced a conciliatory spirit, 
and a reluctance to condemn too hastily. Such 
a spirit, ‘rejoicing in concord, appears in the 
letters written by him as pope, with respect to 
the differences that continued after the condemna- 
tion of ‘Nestorius, while at the same time he 
then fully endorsed the condemnation, and spoke 
strongly against the’heresiarch, whom he had 
once in vain endeavoured to reclaim. The 
differences that arose were between Cyril of 
Alexandria and John of Antioch. The latter, 
before the touncil of Ephesus, though not hold- 
ing with Nestorius, had objected to the 12 
capitula which Cyril had issued against him. 
He and his suffragans having been unavoidably 
delayed on their journey to Ephesus, Cyril had 
refused to wait for them, and in their absence 
condemned Nestorius. John, with his followers, 
on their arrival at Ephesus, had held a separate 
council, and the result in the end was that the 
members of the two assemblies stood mutually 
excommunicated, The emperor Theodosius inter- 
vened to bring about a reconciliation, calling on 
John to anathematize Nestorius, and on Cyril to 
withdraw his capitula. John complied, Cyril 
refused ; but at length, friendly advances having 
been made by John, the two patriarchs came to 
terms and were reconciled. 

There are two extant epistles of Sixtus IIL, 
written on this happy occasion to Cyril and to 
John, expressing his great joy; from one of 
which it further appears that he had written 
often to Maximian, the successor of Nestorius at 
Constantinople, on the subject previously. When 
he thus wrote to the reconciled partriarchs, a 
synod had been held at Rome on the occasion of 


his birthday, at which the joyful news of the 


reconciliation had been made known, and he was 
expecting the speedy arrival of a deputation of 
clergy from John of Antioch. These two letters 
are given by Baronius (A.D. 433, xii. and xvii.); 
from a Vatican MS., which he speaks of as cor- 
rupt but trustworthy. See also Labbe, Concil. 
ph. vol. iii. pp. 1689, 1699. The letter to John 
is quoted by Vincentius Lerinensis (adv. Haer.). 
Two previous letters also of Sixtus, conceived 
in a similar spirit, are given by Cotelerius from 
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MSS. in the Biblioth. Reg. (Coteler. Monwn. 
_ Graec. Eecles., vol. i. p. 42). One was to Cyril ; 
_ the other was apparently an encyclic to him 
_ and the Easterns generally, sent by two bishops 
_ from the East, Hermogenes and Lampetius, who 
had been present at the pope’s ordination. Their 


immediate purpose was to announce, as was 
usual, his accession to his see, and to declare his 
' communion with the Eastern Churches. But in 
hoth, while he fully concurs in the condemna- 
tion of Nestorius by the council of Ephesus, he 
refers with regret: to the dissent of John of 
Antioch and his adherents, whose reception into 
_ communion he desires and recommends, if they 
_ should come to a better mind, as he hopes they 
will do. Sicut enim persistentes prioribus non 
_ potuerant in nostra esse communione, sic yolumus 
_ €0s propter unitatem et pacem ecclesiarum satis- 
facientes ut diximus suscipi.” 

Sixtus was no less yigilant than preceding 
popes in maintaining the jurisdiction of the 
Roman see over Illyricum, and that of the 
bishop of Thessalonica as the pope’s vicar over 

_ the rest of the bishops there. Four letters of 
his on this subject were read in. the Roman 
council held with reference to it under Boniface 
IL, a.p. 531. (See Labbe, vol. v., Concil. Rom. 
ITI. sub Bonifac. II.) Two of these letters were 
written in 435, the other in 537. In the last, 
which is addressed to all the bishops of Illyricum, 
he enjoins them to submit themselves to Anasta- 
sius of Thessalonica, as being constituted, as his 
_ predecessor had been, vicar of the apostolic see, 
with authority to summon synods and adjudicate 
_ on all cases, except such as it might be necessary 
to refer to Rome. He bids them further pay no 
regard to the decrees of “the oriental synod,” 
except those on faith, which had his own ap- 
proval: ‘Nec his vos, fratres carissimi, con- 
-Stitutis quae praeter nostra praecepta orientalis 
synodus decernere voluit credatis teneri ; praeter 
id quidem quod de fide nobis consentientibus 
judicavit.” He probably refers to the council 
_ of Constantinople, which in its third canon had 
_ given a primacy of honour after old Rome to 
Constantinople. On the strength of. this canon 
the patriarchs of Constantinople had already 
assumed jurisdiction over the Thracian dioceses, 
though it was not till the*eouncil of Chalcedon 
(4.D. 451; can. xxviii.), that the express power 
of ordaining metrepolitans in Ilyricum was 
formally given to them in spite of the protest 
_ of pope Leo’s legates. 
_ It has been seen above that Sixtus, while still 
a presbyter, had, eventually at least, concurred 
decidedly in the condemnation of Pelagianism. 
_ Towards the end of his life he showed that he 
was in the same mind with regard to it. For 
we are told by Prosper (chron.), that in the year 
439 Julianus, the eminent Pelagian, who had 
“been deposed from the see of Oeulanum in 
Campania, essayed, by profession of penitence, to 
creep again into the communion of the Church, 
but that Sixtus, under the advice of his deacon 
Leo, “allowed no opening to his pestiferous 
“attempts.” The Leo here spokén of was the 
“successor of Sixtus in the see of Rome, Leo the 
Great, who thus appears to have been his arch- 
ae and adviser. It is observable that an 
acolyte Leo, who may have been the same person, 
is mentioned in the epistles of St. Augustine 
hove referred to as the bearer of the letter 
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written by Sixtus, while he was still a presbyter, 
to Aurelius of Carthage. 

It is stated in the Liber Pontificalis that in the 
second year of his episcopate, Sixtus was accused 
of crime by one Bassus;—that the emperor 
Valentinian ordered a council to be assembled, 
at which the pope was declared innocent by 56 
bishops, and Bassus excommunicated,—but with 
the allowance to him of the yiaticum at the 
hour of death;—that Valentinian, with his 
mother Placidia, thereupon proscribed Bassus, and 
confiscated his property ;—and that Sixtus, on 
the death of Bassus within three months, 
honourably interred him in his family burial 
place at St, Peter’s. Acts of the council supposed 
to have been held at Rome on this occasion are 
extant, but are undoubtedly spurious. So also 
is a letter attributed to Sixtus (Zp. iii. ap. Labbe), 
purporting to be addressed to the eastern bishops, 
giving them an account of what had taken 
place. According to the Acts the crime alleged 
against him was the violation of a consecrated 
virgin; and it is therein represented that the 
emperor before the assembled council, acknow- 
ledging the principle that the pope could be 
judged by no one, called on him to pronounce 
judgment in his own case. Spurious also, and 
of no historical value, are the Acts of a council 
said to have been held at Rome under Sixtus 
for the purgation of an accused bishop of 
Jerusalem, Polychronius. 

Three works issued under the name of Sixtus 
(De Divitiis, De Malis Doctoribus §c., and De 
Castitate), appear to have been of Pelagian 
origin (see Baron. ad ann, 440, vi.). The party 
may have put them out in his name on the 
strength of the old report of his having once 
favoured it. 

Sixtus died a.D. 440, and was buried (accord- 
ing to Anastasius, Lib. Pontif.), “ad S. Lauren- 
tium via Tiburtini.” The day of his death is 
variously estimated and uncertain. He is com- 
memorated as a confessor on 28 March ;:— Romae 
S. Sixti tertii, papae et confessoris.” (Martyrol. 
Roman.) Why he should be called a confessor 
is not obvious from anything recorded of him. 
The title may be supposed to rest on the spurious 
letter to the bishops of the East above mentioned, 
wherein he is made to complain of persecution. 

In the ZLib. Pontif. extraordinary activity in 
building, endowing, and decorating churches is 
attributed to Sixtus, and to the emperor Valen- 
tinian under his instigation. He is said to haye 
built the Basilica of St. Maria Maggiore on 
the Esquiline (called Ad Praesepe),* and of 


@ Probably Sixtus only rebuilt the church of St. Mary, 
which had stood on the Esquiline before his time. Its 
original erection is elsewhere attributed to pope Liberius 
(acc. 352), and in the notice of its construction by Sixtus 
in the Lib. Pontif, the expression is used, “quae ab 
antiquis Liberii cognominabatur.” The legend of St. 
Liberius in the Breviaries contains the following ac- 
count :—John, a Roman patrician, being childless, desired 
to give his wealth to the blessed Virgin: he and his 
wife, having prayed for guidance, were admonished in a 
dream to build a church on a spot which they would 
find covered with snow: in the morning, though it was 
in the heat of August, they found a part of the Esquiline 
so covered ; Liberius had experienced in the same night a 


Similar dream: consequently a church was built by the 


patrician, under the pope's auspices, where the snow had 
fallen, and was called the church of “St. Maria ad 


Nives.” 
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St. Laurence, and to have furnished both with 
great store of precious implements and ornamen- 
tations. Pope Hadrian, in one {of his epistles to 
Charlemagne, written in support of image- 
worship (Zp. 3, c. 19), alludes to the former, 
saying, “ Magis autem successor Caelestini Sixtus 
Papa fecit Basilicam S. Dei Genetricis Mariae, 
cognomento Majorem, quae et ad Praesepe 
dicitur: simili modo et ipse in metallis aureis 
quamquam in diversis historiis, sacris decoravit 
imaginibus.”  Baronius gives from an ancient 
record (Antig. inscript. in Append. pag. 1170, 
num.7), the following inscription, formerly exist- 
ing in the church, but in his time perished ;— 


“Virgo Maria tibi Xystus nova tecta dicavit 

Digna salutifero munera ventre tuo. 

Tu genetrix ignara viri, te denique foeta, 
Visceribus salvis edita nostra salus. 

Ecce tui testes uteri sibi praemia portant, 
Sub pedibusque jacent passio cuique sua, 

Ferrum flamma ferae fluvius saevumque venenum : 
Tot tamen has mortes una corona manet.” 


A structure of gold having twelve doors, with 
images of the Saviour and of the twelve apostles, 
adorned with gems, said in the ZLib. Pontif. to 
have been placed by Valentinian at the request 
of Sixtus over the shrine of St. Peter in the 
Vatican, is also alluded to in the same letter of 
pope Hadrian, Among other decorative works 
of Sixtus is mentioned a structure over the font 
of the Lateran, consisting of porphyry columns 
with marble chapters, on which he inscribed 
verses. The verses, interesting as expressing the 
teaching of Sixtus on the efficacy of baptism, are 
thus given by Baronius, 


“Gens sacranda prolis hic semine nascitur almo, 
Quam faecundatis Spiritus edit aquis. 
Virgineo foetu genetrix Ecclesia natos, 
Quos spirante Deo concipit, amne parit. 
Coelorum regnum sperate hoc fonte renati: 
Non recipit felix vita semel genitos. 
Fons hic est vitae, et qui totum diluit orbem, 
Sumens de Christi vulnere principium. 
Mergere pececator, sacro purgande fluento : 
Quem veterem accipiet proferet unda novum. 
Insons esse volens isto mundare lavacro, 
Seu patrio premeris crimine seu proprio. 
Nulla renascentum est distantia, quos facit unum 
Unus fons, unus Spiritus, una fides. 
Nee numerus quemquam scelerum nec forma suorum 
Terreat : hoc natus flumine sanctus eris,” 


The columns, &c., are said in the Lib. Pontif. 
to have been collected by Constantine the Great, 
to whom the original building of the Lateran 
Baptistery is attributed, but left unused by him. 
Two porphyry columns at the entrance, and 
eight forming a colonnade round the interior, 
still adorn the Baptistery, as they were placed 
there by Sixtus. The verses appear to have 
been renovated at some later date. “Schon 
Sixtus III. liess diese Siulen errichten. Aussen 
auf ihren antiken in spiitromischer Weise profilir- 
ten Gebalk stehen 8 auch schon yon Sixtus III. 
angebrachte, die Wirkung des Sakraments dich- 
terisch preisende, Distichen (jetzt in neuer 
Schrift).” [Rom und Mittel-Italien, von Dr. 
Th. Csell-Fels. Hildburghausen 1871, p. 296.] 

Sixtus is further said in the Lib. Pontif. to 
have placed a column (platoniam) in the ceme- 
tery of S. Callistus, inscribed with the names of 
bishops and martyrs buried there. —_[J. B-y.] 


4 
oils 
—— 


SMARAGDUS 


SIXTUS (4, martyr, whose relics were 
sent by Gregory the Great to St. Augustine at 
his request (Zpp. xi. 64). There is nothing to 
show whether he was one of the popes of that 
name, or a third person, [F. D.] 


SMARAGDUS (1), exarch of Ravenna, c. 
584-588 and again c. 602-610. The exact date of 
his appointment is unknown, but in A.D, 584 or 5 
he concluded a three years’ truce with the Lom- 
bards (Paulus Diac. iii. 18). We learn the date 
by a reference in the letter in A.D. 585 of 
Pelagius II. to the Istrian bishops. (Jaffé, 
Reg. 686.) He persecuted Extras, the schismatie 
patriarch of Aquileia, till he was checked by the 
emperor Maurice (Lib. Episc. in Mansi, x. 463), 
For his treatment of his successor SEVERUS, and 
his three suffragans, see that article. He was 
recalled probably in a.D. 588, and certainly 
before the middle of A.D. 590, as Romanus had 
then been exarch for some time. Smaragdus 
was reappointed about A.D. 602 (Paulus Diac. 
iv. 25). Unsuccessful in the war with the 
Lombards, after losing Cremona, Mantua and 
some smaller places, in November A.D. 603 he 
obtained a truce till April a.p. 605 (Gregorius, 
Epp. xiv. 12) by surrendering the king’s daughter 
and her husband and children, who had been 
taken prisoners, and in the following November 
the truce was renewed for one, and then for 
three years. In June A.D. 603 Gregory the 
Great wrote to him (Zpp. xiii. ind. vi. 33) to 
commend him for his zeal in endeavouring to 
terminate the schism, and to ask him to protect. 
Firminvus (8) of Trieste against the machina- 
tions of Severus. After the death of SEVERUS,. 
Smaragdus compelled the bishops of Istria to 
elect Candidianus as patriarch in his stead, 
having his seat at Grado. (Hp. Joannis in 
Baronius xi. 77). The date of his recall is un- 
certain, but it was probably about A.D. 610 or 
611. (Hrsch and Gruber, Zncyc. xxxix. 313, 
&c.). [F. D.] 


SMARAGDUS (2), 4th abbat of St. Michael 
(Saint-Mihiel) in the diocese of Verdun, author 
and grammarian. Considering the extent of his 
works and the comparative lateness of his epoch, 
very little is known of him. He was probably 
born about 760, but his earliest appearance in 
history is in the dedication of his Via Regia. 
From the fact that Charles the Great, to whom 
it was addressed, appears to have been already 
erowned king of the Lombards, but not yet 
emperor, the date of its publication may be 
assigned to the close of the 8th century. It 
may have been in reward for the compliment, 
that, some time before 805, he became abbat of 
Saint-Mihiel, a monastery founded about the 
commencement of the 8th century, and origi- 
nally known as Castellion from the mountain on 
which it was built, and Marsoupe, or Massoupe, 
from a stream having its rise in the neighbour- 
hood. (for its history, see Gall. Christ. xiii, 1270 
seqq., and for its legendary origin the Chronicon 
Monast. 8. Michaelis in Mabillon, Vetera Ana- 
lecta, Paris, 1723, p. 350 seqq., and Hauréau, 
Singularités Historiques, p. 100). Here he 
doubtless took charge of the monastery school. 
In 809 the church in France was agitated with 
the ‘ Filiogue’ controversy, and Charles resolved 
to send a deputation to pope Leo III. on the 
subject [Luo III.]. The emperor’s letter to the 
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pope, which marshals the arguments from the 
_ Scriptures and the fathers in favour of the addi- 
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441 seqq.. Smaragdus also wrote a Com- 
mentary, or Gloss, on the De octo partibus 


tion, was composed by Smaragdus, who accom- 

panied the mission, and reduced to writing the 

conference between the pope and the delegates 

(Migne, Patr. Lat. xeviii, 923 seqq.; cii. 971 

 seqq.). From the charters of Louis the Pious 
in favour of his monastery (Migne, Patr. Lat. 
¢cii. 975-80), it appears that he enjoyed equal 
favour after Charles’s death, though, with the 
exception of a mission to Moyen-Moiatier, to com- 
pose differences which had arisen between the 
abbat and his monks, in 814, and an attendance 
at the council of Aix-la-Chapelle in 817, he 

appears to have passed the remainder of his 
life in his monastery. This he moved from its 
_hill-site to a more convenient place on the banks 
of the Meuse in 819, where it became a famous 
Benedictine abbey, and gave its name to a town 
that grew up around it. The exact year of 
Smaragdus’s death is unknown, but the day is 
marked on Oct. 29 in the necrology of the mon- 
astery. He was buried in the cemetery of the 
old foundation, where a few monks still remained 
to perform the office. His epitaph, which qualifies 
him as ‘Theologus,’ survives (Jist. Litt. de la 
France, iv. 441). 

Works.—His published works occupy nearly a 
thousand columns in Migne’s Patrologia Latina 
(cii. 13-976). The first in order, though not 
the earliest, is the Collectiones in Epistolas et 
Hwangelia (13 seqq.), consisting of commentaries 

_ drawn from the works of the Fathers upon the 
Epistles and Gospels for the year. Among the 
Fathers whom he enumerates in his preface, as 
the sources of his commentary, is one Figulus, 

- who is not otherwise known to us. At the end 
of the volume are published some notanda by 
Dom Pitra to these Collationes (1111 seqq.). 
The Collationes are followed by the Diadema 

_ Monachorum (593 seqq.), a treatise of 100 

chapters on the whole duty of the monk, the 
virtues to be aimed at and the vices to be 
avoided, a work of little originality or interest. 

The Commentaria in Regulam S. Benedicti (689 

seqq.) are preceded by a metrical preface eulo- 
gizing the Rule. The work was undertaken to 
settle the meaning of certain passages in the 

Rule which differing commentators had rendered 

uncertain. It has been erroneously printed 
among the works of Rabanus Maurus, ‘The 

Via Regia (931 seqq.) was probably the first, 

and is the most interesting, of his works. Part 
of the dedicatory letter being missing, there 
has been some discussion whether the prince to 
whom it was addressed is Charles or his son, 

Louis the Pious, but internal evidence leaves 

little doubt it was the former (Hist. Litt. de la 

France, iv. 441 seqq.; Ceillier, xii. 255). It 

consists of thirty-two chapters, each having 
for its subject some excellence which the 
good prince will seek to attain or some fault 
which he will avoid, Hauréau considers it one 
of the best writings of the 9th century, and in 
illustration of its originality, quotes the chapter 
on slavery, in which, after exhorting the king to 
forbid slavery throughout his realm, Smaragdus 
has the following remarkable words for the time, 

_ “Conditione enim aequaliter creati sumus, sed 

aliis alii culpa subacti” (cap. xxx., coll. 968; 

Hauréau, ibid. p. 115). For the various editions 

of these works, see Hist. Litt. de la France, iv. 


Orationis of Donatus. This has never been 
published, but from the preface, printed by 
Mabillon in his Vetera Analecta (p. 357) it 
appears that it was composed at the instance of 
his companions, to whom he taught grammar, 
and that he had drawn his examples, not from 
Cicero, Virgil, and other Pagans, as his prede- 
cessors, but from the Scriptures. Honorius of 
Autun, who wrote in the 12th century, says 
“Grammaticam Majorem Donatum exponendo 
explicuit’’ (De Script. Eccles. iv. 6, Migne, 
Patr. Lat. clxxii. 230), and Hauréau, who has 
apparently read the work, points to the 
numerous existing MS. copies of the 9th 
and 10th centuries as attesting its early popu- 
larity. It displays a profound knowledge of the 
Latin language, but its philology, as might be 
expected, is defective (ibid. p. 103 seqq.). 
[S. A. B.] 

SNEDBRANUS, bishop of Kildare, died 
A.D. 787, (Ann. Ult. A.D. 786; Cotton, Fust. 
Hib. ii, 224.) {J. G.] 


SOBIAI. [E.xesaires, Vol. IL. p. 96 a.] 


SOCRATES (1), bishop of Laodicea in 
Syria Prima, the predecessor of Euseprus (48) 
(Euseb. H. Z. vii. 32), {C. H.] 


SOCRATES (2), one of the most interesting 
and valuable historians of the early Christian 
age, was born at Constantinople, and, as is gene- 
rally supposed, about the beginning of the reign 
of Theodosius the younger, a.p. 408. He tells 
us himself that he was educated in the city of 
his birth under Helladius and Ammonius, two 
heathen grammarians, who had been compelled © 
to flee from Alexandria in order to escape the 
displeasure of the emperor, They had been 
guilty of many acts of cruel retaliation upon 
the Christians there, who had risen for the over- 
throw of their idols and temples (Hist. v. 16). 
When the education of Socrates as a boy was 
completed he studied rhetoric, assisted Troilus 
the rhetorician and sophist, and entered the 
legal profession. From this last circumstance 
he received the name of Scholasticus, the title 
for a lawyer. His life was spent at Constanti- 
nople, and he himself assigns this as the reason 
why, in his history, he occupies himself so much 
with the affairs of that city. ‘No wonder,” he 
says, “that I write more fully of the famous acts 
done in this city (Constantinople), partly because 
I beheld most of them with my own eyes, partly 
because they are more famous and thought 
more worthy of remembrance than many other 
acts” (Hist. y. 23). In these words we see the 
true spirit of the historian, and the anxiety to 
be correct in his narratives that distinguished 
their author. How sincere in this respect the 
desire of Socrates was, is shown by his use of 
similar expressions in the beginning of the 6th 
book of his history, when he tells us that he 
had a greater liking for the history of his own 
than of bygone times, because he had himself 
either seen it or learned it from eyewitnesses. 
A certain Theodorus, of whom nothing appears 
to be known, encouraged him to take up his pen 
as a historian of the Church. His object was to 
enter upon this field at the point at which it 
had been left by Eusebius, and to continue the 
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history to his own day. His work is divided 
into seven books, beginning with the time 
when Constantine was proclaimed emperor, 
A.D. 306, and extending to A.D. 439, a period 
of 133, or, as he himself calls it, in round 
‘numbers, 140 years. Love of history and 
admiration of Eusebius seem to have com- 
bined with the exhortations of Theodorus in 
leading him to devote himself to his task. 
In addition to this, however, it is worthy 
of notice that, especially in his first two books, 
Rufinus appears to have exercised considerable 
influence over him. But at that point, the 
writings of Athanasius and the letters of other 
celebrated men coming into his hands, he dis- 
covered that. Rufinus had been misinformed on 
many points, and had misled him. His own 
statement accordingly seems to imply that he 
wrote his first two books over again, that he 
might have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
had set forth the history “in a most absolute 
and perfect manner” (/isé. ii. 1). 

Of the style which Socrates thought it proper 
to adopt we have a most interesting account 
from his own pen; and, as it throws light not 
merely on his style, but on his whole spirit and 
method as a historian, it may be well to quote 
it. Addressing Theodorus he says, “ But I would 
have you know, before you read my books, that 
I have not curiously addicted myself unto a lofty 
style, neither unto a glorious show of gay sen- 
tences; for so peradventure, in running after 
words and phrases, I might have missed of my 
matter and failed of my purpose and intent... . 
Again, such a penning profiteth very little the 
vulgar and ignorant sort of people, who desire 
not so much the fine and elegant sort of phrase, 
as the furtherance of their knowledge and the 
truth of the history. Wherefore, lest that our 
story should halt of both sides, and displease 
the learned, in that it doth not rival the artificial 
skill and. profound knowledge of ancient writers, 
the unlearned, in that their capacity cannot com- 
prehend the substance of the matter by reason 
of the painted rhetoric and picked sentences, I 
have tied myself unto such a mean as that, though 
the handling be simple, yet the effect is soon 
found and quickly understood ” (/ist. vi. preface). 

Such, then, was the object which Socrates had 
in view, and such the manner in which he pro- 
posed to accomplish it. His matter was to be 
chiefly the affairs of the Church, but not to the 
complete exclusion of ‘“ battles and bloody wars,” 
for he thought that even in these there was 
something worthy to be recorded. He believed 
that the narrative of such events would help to 
relieve the weariness which might overcome his 
readers if he dwelt only on the consideration of 
the bishops’ affairs, and their practices every- 
where one against another. Above all, he had 
observed that the weal of Church and State were 
so closely bound up together that the two were 
either out of joint at the same time, or that the 
misery of the one followed .closely the misery of 
the other (Hist. v. preface). It was the troubles 
of the Church, too, that he desired chiefly to 
record. His idea was that, when peace prevailed, 
there was no matter for a historiographer; 
and there is a sadness in- the unconsciously 
satirical judgment pronounced by him on the 
times which he had reviewed when, at the end 
of his history, he says, “There would have been 
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no matter for my pen if such as set their minds 
on sedition and discord had been ‘at peace and 
unity among themselves ” (Hist. vii. 47). 

One important qualification which Socrates 
possessed for the task which he undertook con- 
sisted in his being a layman. This in no degree 
hindered his capability oP*forming a correct 
judgment on the theological controversies re- 
corded by him, for it was around these that the 
main interest of lay as well as clerical Chris- 
tians centred in his days, and they were 
thoroughly understood by all educated Christian 
men, At the same time his lay position and 
training unquestionably helped to raise him 
above the bitter animosities and the persecuting 
spirit of his age; showed him what an amount 
of hairsplitting there was in not a few of the 
disputes which then filled the world with dismay, 
and not unfrequently with bloodshed; and taught 
him that recognition of good in those from whom 
he differed, which forms one of the most pleasing 
characteristics of his history. His impartiality 
of spirit, indeed, has exposed him to that charge 
of heresy which has been brought against mode- 
rate men in every age of the Church. He saw, 
and ventured to own, that there was some good 
in the Novatians, and especially in several of 
their bishops. A fault of this kind ecclesias- 
tical orthodoxy seldom pardons, and he has been 
accordingly often charged with Novatianism. 
Good grounds for the charge hardly seem to 
exist. His history shows little, if any, reason 
why we should doubt his orthodoxy, and his 
recognition of good qualities in his opponents 
ought to be ascribed to the impartiality of his 
spirit rather than the unsoundness of his faith. 
Tillemont’s censure may thus be accepted as 
praise: “Socrates was a lawyer, and very igno- 
rant of the spirit and discipline of the Church. 
Hence it comes to pass that he commends equally 
either Catholics or heretics when they did things 
which seemed to him to be commendable.” 
(Quoted in Jortin’s Heeles, Hist. ii. 120.) His 
greatest weakness was one from which even the 
most enlightened men of his age were not free, 
the giving too easy credence to miraculous 
stories, These he was always ready to receive, 
and there are many scattered throughout his 
pages quite as improbable and foolish as those 
found in the most superstitious writers of his 
time. 

Along with all this, however, Socrates often 
displays a singular propriety of judgment, while 
the occasional reflections and digressions in which 
he indulges constitute one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive parts of his history. Thus 
his defence of the study by Christians of the 
writers of heathenism may to this day be read 
with profit, and it may be doubted if much more 
can even now be added to the argument (Hist. 
iii. 14). His chapter, too, on ceremonies, on 
their place in the Christian system, on the 
ground of their obligation, and on their relation 
to the true word of the gospel shows an enlarge~ 
ment and enlightenment of mind worthy of our 
highest admiration (Hist. y. 21). More than 
fourteen centuries have passed away since 
the words were written, and yet there is 
perhaps hardly a church on earth, there are 
only individual Christians scattered here and 
there throughout the world that practically 
widerstand or appreciate them. His whole his- 
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tory also shows how keen an eye he had for the 
' mischief done by heated ecclesiastics, and for the 


_ unworthy motives by which they are frequently 


Re 


swayed. There is.keen irony, ¢.g. in his descrip- 
tion of the spirit that brought many of them 
to the council of Chalcedon summoned for the 


ei 


_ deposition of Chrysostom, “ But above all other 


men they came thither apace which for divers 
- quarrels owed John a displeasure ” (/ist. vi. 14), 


eae il 


There are many points for which the student 
will find the History of Socrates valuable. 
Among these the following may be noted. It 

_ contains a large number of original documents, 
such as decrees of councils and letters of em- 
_perors and bishops. It gives many important 
details with regard to the councils of Nicaea, 
Chalcedon, Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople, 
Ephesus, &c.; with regard to the emperors of 
the time treated of; with regard to the most 
distinguished bishops, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory 
of Nazianzum, Ambrose, Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, Cyril, &c.; with regard 
to the Egyptian monks and their miracles; with 
regard to Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, and the 
famous Hypatia. It embraces also some import- 
ant statements on the independence of Rome 
claimed by the Eastern Church, and the encroach- 
ments of the Roman see upon the latter; on the 
beginnings of the secular power of the Roman 
church; and on the introduction of some of 
those disciplinary arrangements by which Rome 
has most of all enslaved her members. The pro- 
gress of the Gospel too amongst the Goths, 
Saracens and Persians is largely treated of; 
much is said of the persecutions of the Jews, 
and valuable chapters will be found on the 


_ progress of the Eastern controversy. 


An interesting edition of the History of 
Socrates along with the histories of other early 
writers was published by R. Stephens at Paris, 
A.D. 1544, This was followed by an edition in 
Latin as well as Greek by Christophorsonus and 
Suffridus Petrus at Col. Allob., A.D. 1612. An- 
other Greek and Latin edition, with notes, by 
Valesius, was published at Paris in 1668, and this 
edition was repeated at Cambridge in 1720, 
and in Migne’s Patrol. Graec. (t. \xvii.) in 1859. 
In 1853 appeared the Greek and Latin edition of 
R. Hussey, Oxf.. 3 vols. 8vo. There is a French 
translation by Ludovicus Cyaneus, Paris, 1568, 
a German translation by Caspar Hedio, 1645; 
and a translation into English, from which the 
extracts in this article are for the most part 
taken, by Meredith Hanmer, Professor of 

Divinity. This last was published in London by 
Field, A.D. 1619. LW. M.] 


SOCRATITAR, given by Epiphanius (Ancor. 
13), and after him by Joannes Damascenus (Haer. 
26) as the name of a Gnostic sect. In the cor- 
responding passage of the Panarion (Haer. xxvi. 
3), this name does not occur. [G. S.J 


SOLENNIS (Sotremnis, SoLempntus, So- 
LENNIUS, SoLEMPIUS), fourteenth bishop of 
Chartres, succeeded Palladius after A.D. 480, but 
the historical points in his life it is difficult to 
fix in the diffuse unhistorical Acta. He was 
made bishop of Chartres by command of Clovis 
I, and was associated with Remigius in Clovis’ 
baptism, A.D. 496. He seems to have died in the 
beginning of the following century, after naming 
Advyentinus his successor. His feast is Sept. 25. 
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(There is a Life in Surius, Vit, SS. ix. 268 Sq. 5 
two Lives in Boll. AA, SS. Sept. vii. 62 sq., with 
Historia Translationis reliquiarum and Miracula, 
all being preceded by Comment. Pracv. in 2 sec« 
tions; see also Hist. Litt. de la France, vii. 607 ; 
Gall. Christ. viii. 1095.) {J. G.] 


SOLOMON. [Satomon.] 


SOLIASSUS, one of Felicissimus’ excommu- 
nicated partisans, a banished confessor; Cyp. 
Ep. 42 (see AUGENDUS); called in MSS. Budi- 
narius (conj. Burdonarius, mule-owner; Bu- 
tinarius, “a maker of Butinae, bottles.” Gold- 
horn refers to Salmas. ad Script. Hist. Aug. 
(Lugd. 1671) ii. p. 578, who interprets a maker 
of Acetabula, small measures. See also DucANGE. 
The name Soliassus seems not to be found in 
inscriptions. [E. W. B.] 

SOLUS (Sona), ST., hermit, an English- 
man by birth, followed St, Boniface to Germany 
and was ordained by him during the reign of 
Pippin. He retired to a hermitage in the 
pinewoods between the hills and the Altmuhl, 
at the place which after him was called Solen- 
hofen, between Nuremberg and Augsburg. His 
fame reached the ears of Charles the Great, who 
granted him the site of his hermitage, This, 
with the land the country people gave him, he 
made over to the monastery of Fulda, of which 
it became a cell. He died about a.p. 790 
on December 3rd, on which day he is com- 
memorated. His life was written in the next 
century by Ermanric, abbat of Elwangen, who 
professes to have received his information from 
an aged servant of Solus. (Mabillon, 4A. SS, 
Ord. Ben. iii. 2. 429), [F. D.J 


SOLUTOR, Noy. 20, martyr with Octavius 
and Adventor. They are regarded as the patrons 
of Turin, and are supposed to have belonged to 
the Thebaean Legion. They are praised by 
Maximus of Turin in cent. v. Baronius testi- 
fies that their manuscript acts were preserved at 
Turin. (Mart. Usuard. ; Ceill, x. 322.) 

[G. T. $.] 


SONNATIUS, 21st archbishop of Rheims 
(circ. A.D. 594-631), was deacon and arch- 
deacon under his predecessor, who intrusted him 
with a mission to Childebert II., to obtain resti- 
tution of some of the lands of the see, and confir- 
mation of his will. As archbishop, he presided 
over more than forty bishops at the council of 
Rheims, which is usually fixed in 625, and the 
canons of which we owe to Flodoard. He in- 
creased the possessions of the see by purchase 
and exchange; and by his will, the provisions of 
which are also given by Flodoard, he made gifts 
to various churches, especially that of St. Remi- 
gius, where he directed that he should be buried 
(Flodoardus, Hist. Eccl. Rem. ii. 4, 5; Gall. 
Christ. ix, 18; Ceillier, xii. 914). There have 
been published under Sonnatius’ name some 
Statuta Synodalia (see Migne, Patr, Lat. lxxx. 
443) comprising rules of ecclesiastical discipline 
and practice. But Flodoard knows nothing of 
them, and internal, evidence points to a later 
date for their composition (cf. Hist. Litt, de la 
France, iii. 538-41; Ceillier, xi. 693), In the 
12th century supposed miracles at his tomb 
attested the sanctity of Sonnatius, and his relics 
were removed to the cathedral in 1204, where, 
however, they were afterwards burnt. He is 
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numbered among the Besti, his day being Oct. 
20 (Boll. Acta SS. viii, 899-903), “ [A.B] 


SOPATER, governor of Armenia at the time 
of Chrysostem’s banishment. Chrysostom says 
of him that he presided over the province like a 
father, being the common refuge of the poor and 
distressed, and that he exhibited mere than 
fatherly kindness towards himself (Chrys. Epp. 
64,1. He had a son residing at Constantinople 


te prosecute his studies, whom Chrysestem com- | 


mends to the Kind offices of a bishop named 
Cyriacus, requesting him to introduce the young 
man to the magistrates and his ewn friends, and 
enable him thus through the son te repay his debt 
te the father. (Chrys. Ep. 64.) {E V.] 
SOPHIA (1) (er Achamorn, "Ayaudé) is a 
mythological person in the Ophitic and Valen- 
tinian Gnosticism. The name (Sogla) was 
borrowed from the Old Testament. In the 
Proverbs of Solomon (c. viii.) Wisdom (the noun 
is feminine) is described as God’s Counsellor and 
Workmistress (Master-werkman, R.V.), who 
dwelt beside Him before the Creation of the 
world and sperted continually before Him, In 


accordance with this description, the Jewish | 


Alexandrine religious philesophy was much 
eceupied with speculations about the Divine 
Sophia, as the revelation of God's inward thought, 
and assigned to her not enly the formation and 
ordering of the natural universe (comp. Clem. 
Hom. xvi. 12), but also the communicatien of all 
insight and Knowledge te mankind. The oldest, 
the Syrian Gnosis, which sought by an alle 
gorical interpretation of the Old Testament to 
ground its phantasies on hely scripture, readily 
appropristed these notions, and tock special 
delight in referring to the Sophia the formation 
of the lower world and the predaction of its 
rulers the Archontes; but along with this they 
also ascribed to her the preservation and propa- 
gation of the spiritual seed. In accordance with 
the description given in the Beok of Proverbs, a 
dwelling-place was assigned te the Sophia, and 
her relation te the upper world defined as well 


as to the seven planetary powers which were | 


placed under her. The seven planetary spheres 
er heavens were for the ancients the highest 
regions of the created universe. They were 
thought of as seren circles rising one above 
another, and dominated by the seven star 
spirits (called Archontes). These constituted 
the (Gnostic) Hebdemad. Above the highest of 
them, and over-vaulting it, was the Osdoad, 
the sphere of immutability, which was nigh to 
the spiritual world, ss Clemens Alexandrinus 
asys (Strom. iv. 25, 161; comp. vi. 16, 138 sqq.). 
Now we read in Prov. ix. 1: 9 ceola & 

€aurg olxey ral Saijpecce ertAous Errd. These 
seven pillars being interpreted ef the planetary 
heavens, the habitation of the Sophia herself 
was placed above the Hebdomad in the Osdosd 
(Excerpét. ex Tkeodot. 8, 47). It is said farther 
_ of the same divine wisdom (Prov. vill. 2): és? 


in the place of the 
and 


< “the gates of the mighty,” te, at the ap- 
proaches to the realms of the seven Archontes, 
| and at the “entrances” to the upper realm of 
) light her praise is sung. The Sophia is there- 
| fore the highest ruler over the visible universe, 
) and at the same time the mediatrix between the 
upper and the lowerrealms~She shapes this mun- 
| dane universe after the heavenly prototypes, and 
i forms the seven star-circles with their Archontes 
| under whose dominion are placed, according to 
the astrological conceptions of antiquity, the 
| fates of all earthly things, and more especially of 
man. She is “the mother” or “the mother 
of the living” (Epiph. Haer. 26, 10). As 
_ coming from above, she is herself of pneumatic 
| essence, the wijryp dwrewi (Epiph. 40, 2) or the 
| Sm Sdyqurs (Epipi. 39, 2), from which all 
| pneumatic souls draw their origin. This view 
| was in the Ophitic system combined with an- 
| other. In striving to reconcile the doctrine of 
| the pneumatic nature of the Sophia with the 
| dwelling-place assigned her, according to the 
Proverbs, in the kingdom of the midst, and so 
outside the upper realm of light, men came to 
the assumption of a descent of Sophia from her 
heavenly home, the Pleroma, into the void 
(xévapa) beneath it, and were led on to inquire 
inte the causes of this her humiliation. The 
first thought which suggested itself was that of 
a seizure or robbery of light, or of an outburst 
and diffusion of light-dew into the xcévwna, 
occasioned by a vivifying movement in the 
upper world. But inasmuch as the light brought 
down into the darkness of this lower world was 
thought of and described as involved in suffering, 
the inference was a natural one that this suffer- 
ing must be regarded as a merited punishment. 
This inference was further aided by the Platonic 
notion of a spiritual fall. Alienated through 
their own fault from their heavenly home, souls 
have sunk down into this lower world without 
utterly losing the remembrance of their former 
state, and filled with longing for their lost inhe- 
| Fitance, these fallen souls are still striving 
| upwards. In this way the Mythus of the fall 
of Sophia came to be ed as having a 
typical significance. The fate of the “mother” 
was ed as the prototype of what is 
repeated in the history of all individual souls, 
which, being of a heavenly pneumatic origin, 
have fallen from the upper world of light their 
home, and come under the sway of evil powers, 
from whom they must endure a long series of 
sufferings till a return into the upper world be 
once more vouchsafed them. 
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by whom she is delivered from her dyvoia and 
her wd@n, and will, at the end of the world’s 
development, be again brought back to her long 
_ lost home, the Upper Pleroma, into which this 


_ mother will find an entrance along with all 


' pneumatic souls her children, and there, in the 


_ heavenly bridal chamber, celebrate the marriage 


_ feast of eternity. 

The Sophia-mythus has in the various Gnostic 
systems undergone great variety of treatment. 
In those described by Irenaeus, the cosmogonies 
of Syrian Paganism have a preponderating 
influence. In them, the great Mother-principle 
of the universe appears as the first woman, the 
Holy Spirit (wtha d’qudsha) moving over the 
waters, and is also called the mother of all 
living. Under her are the four material 
elements—water, darkness, abyss, and chaos. 
With her, combine themselves the two supreme 
masculine lights, the first and the second man, 
the Father and the Son, the latter being also 
designated as the Father’s vou. From their 
union proceeds the third imperishable light, the 
third man, Christ. But unable to support the 
abounding fulness of this light, the mother in 
giving birth to Christ, suffers a portion of this 
"light to overflow on the left side. While, then, 
Christ as de&ds (He of the right hand) mounts 
upward with his mother into the imperishable 
Aeon, that other light which has overflowed on 
the left hand, sinks down into the lower world, 
and there produces matter. And this is the 
Sophia, called also ’Apiorepd (she of the left 
hand), Mpovveuros and the man-woman. There 
is here, as yet, no thought of a fall, properly so 
called, as in the Valentinian system. The power 
which has thus overflowed leftwards, makes a 
voluntary descent into the lower waters, con- 
fiding in its possession of the spark of true 
light. It is, moreover, evident that though 
mythologically distinguished from the humectatio 
luminis (ixpds pwrds), the Sophia is yet, really 
nothing else but the light-spark coming from 
above, entering this lower material world, and 
becoming here the source of all formation, and 
of both the higher and the lower life. She 
swims over the waters, and sets their hitherto 
immoveable mass in motion, driving them into 
the abyss, and taking to herself a bodily form 
from the Ay. She compasses about, and 
is laden with material every kind of weight and 
substance, so that, but for the essential spark of 
light, she would be sunk and lost in the material. 
Bound to the body which she has assumed and 
weighed down thereby, she seeks in vain to 
make her escape from the lower waters, and 
hasten upwards to rejoin her heavenly mother. 
Not succeeding in this endeavour, she seeks to 
preserve, at, least, her light-spark from being 
injured by the lower elements, raises herself by its 
power to the realm of the upper region, and these 
spreading out herself she forms out of her own 
bodily part, the dividing wall of the visible 
firmament, but still retains the aquatilis cor- 
poris typus. Finally seized with a longing for 
the higher light, she finds, at length, in herself, 
the power to raise herself even above the heaven 
of her own forming, and to fully lay aside her 
corporeity. The body thus abandoned is called 
“Woman from Woman.” The narrative pro- 
ceeds to tell of the formation of the seven 
Archontes by Sophia herself, of the creation of 
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man, which “the mother” (i.e, not the first 
womau, but the Sophia) uses as a mean to 
deprive the Archontes of their share of light, 
of the perpetual conflict on his mother’s part 
with the self-exalting efforts of the Archontes, 
and of her continuous striving to recover again 
and again the light-spark hidden in human 
nature, till, at length, Christ comes to her 
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‘assistance and in answer to her prayers, pro- 


ceeds to draw all the sparks of light to Himself, 
unites Himself with the Sophia as the bride- 
groom with the bride, descends on Jesus who 
has been prepared, as a pure vessel for His 
reception, by Sophia, and leaves him again before 
the crucifixion, ascending with Sophia into the 
world or Aeon which will never pass away. 
(Irenaeus, i. 30; Epiph. 37, 3, saq.; Theodoret, 
h. f. i, 14). 

In this system the original cosmogonic sig- 
nificance of the Sophia still stands in the fore- 
ground, The antithesis of Christus and Sophia, 
as He of the right (6 defds) and She of the ™ 
Left (4 apiorepd), as male and female, is but a 
repetition of the first Cosmogonie Antithesis in 
another form, The Sophia herself is but a 
reflex of the “Mother of all living” and is 
therefore also called “Mother.” She is the 
formatrix of heaven and earth, for as much as 
mere matter can only receive form through the 
light which, coming down from above has 
interpenetrated the dark waters of the An; but 
she is also at the same time the spiritual prin- 
ciple of life in creation, or, as the world-soul the 
representative of all that is truly pneumatic in 
this lower world: her fates and experiences 
represent typically those of the pneumatic soul 
which has sunk down into chaos. The name given 
her, Hpodvios or MMpodvertos, is probably meant 
to indicate her attempts to entice away again 
from the lower Cosmic Powers the seed of Divine 
light (cf. Moller, Geschichte der Kosmologie, 
p. 270 sqq.) In the account given by Epi- 
phanius (Haer. 37, 6) the allusion to entice- 
ments to sexual intercourse which is involved in 
this name, becomes more prominent. Epiphanius 
mentions the name Mpotvixos as used not only 
by the Ophites, but also by various other kindred 
sects—the Simonians (Haer. 21, 2,) the Nico- 
laitans (Haer. 25, 3 sq.), and a branch of the 
Valentinians (Haer. 31, 5 sqq.) | Nigh related 
to this is the notion widely diffused among 
Gnostic sects of the impure wijtpa from whence 
the whole world is supposed to have issued. As 
according to the Italian Valentinians the Soter 
opens the phrpa of the lower Sophia, (the ’Evy- 
6%unors), and so occasions the formation of the 
universe (Iren. I. 3, 4,) so on the other hand the 
pArpa. itself is personified. So Epiphanius reports 
(Haer. 25, 5) the following cosmogony as that 
of a branch of the Nicolaitans. ‘“ In the begin- 
ning were Darkness, Chaos, and Water (cxdos, 
ka) Buvdds Kad $Swp), but the Spirit indwelling 
in the midst of them, divided them one from 
another. From the intermingling of Darkness 
with Spirit proceeds the wxjrpa which again is 
kindled with fresh desire after the Spirit; she 
gives birth first to four, and then to other four 
(read réocapes instead of dexaréocapes) aeons, 
and so produces a right and a left, light and 
darkness. Last of all comes forth an aicxpds 
aidy, who has intercourse with the whrpa, the off- 
spring whereof are Gods, Angels, Daemons, and 
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Spirits.” The Sethians (ap. Pseud-Origen. Phi- 
losophum. v. 19, p. 144 sq.) teach in like 
manner that from the first concurrence (cuy- 
dpounh) of the three primeval principles arose 
heaven and earth as a peydAn tis ida oppa- 
vyiSos.. These have the form of a Matpa with 
the dupados in the midst. The pregnant MAT pa 
therefore contains within itself all kinds of 
animal forms in the reflex of heaven and earth 
and all substances found in the middle region. 
This yirpa also encounters us in the great 
*Amépacis ascribed to Simon where it is also 
called Paradise and Edem as being the locality 
of man’s formation, It is obvious that all these 
cosmogonic theories have their source or arche- 
type not in the Sofa of the Old Testament but 
in the Thalatth or Moledet of Syrian paganism, 
the life-mother of whom Berossus has so much 
to relate, or in the world-egg out of which when 
cloven asunder heaven and earth and all things 
proceed. (Lipsius, Gnosticismus, p. 119 sqq.) 
The name of this Berossian Thalatth meets us 
again among the Peratae of the Philosophumena 
(v. 14, p. 128), and is sometimes mistakenly 
identified with that of the sea—@daacoa. It 
seems doubtful whether the name ’Axaudé is ori- 
ginally derived from the Hebrew MIN, Sodla 


in Aramaic Hachmith 2a8o), or whether 


it signifies ‘She that brings forth °—‘ Mother.’ 
(Hahn, Bardesanes Gnosticus, p. 64 sqq.). The 
Syriac form Hachmith is testified for us as used 
by Bardesanes (Ephraim, hymn 55), the Greek 
form ‘Axaué0 is found only among the Valen- 
tinians: the name however probably belongs to 
the oldest Syrian Gnosis. A similar part to that 
of the warpa is played by Edem consort of 
Elohim in the Gnostic book Baruch (Philosoph. v. 
26, p. 150 sqq.), who there appears as a two- 
shaped being formed above as a woman and from 
the middle downwards as a serpent, 

Among the four and twenty Angels which 
she bears to Elohim, and which form the world 
out of her members, the second female angelic 
form is called ’Axauds PAxan60]. Like to this 
legend of the Philosophumena concerning the 
Baruch-Gnosis is that which is related by 
Epiphanius of an Ophite Party that they fabled 
that a Serpent from the Upper World had had 
carnal intercourse with the Earth as with a 
woman (Haer. 45: 1 cf. 2). 

Very nigh related to the doctrines of the 
Gnostics in Irenaeus are the views of the so-called 
Barbeliotae (Iren. I. 29). The name Barbelo, 
which according to the most probable inter- 
pretation is a designation of the upper Tetrad 
[Barro], has originally nothing to do with 
the Sophia. This latter Being called also 
Spiritus Sanctus and Prunikos is the offspring 
of the first angel who stands at the side of the 
Monogenes. Sophia seeing that all the rest 
have each its od¢vyos within the Pleroma, 
desires also to find such a consort for herself 5 
and not finding one in the upper world she 
looks down into the lower regions and being 
still unsatisfied there she descends at length 
against the will of the Father into the deep, 
Here she forms the Demiurge (the Tpodpxwy), 
& composite of ignorance and self-exaltation, 
This Being, by virtue of pheumatic powers 
stolen from his mother, proceeds to form the 
lower world. The mother, on the other hand, 
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flees away into the upper regions and makes her 
dwelling there in the Ogdoad. 

We meet this Sophia also among the Ophians 
whose “Diagram” is described by Celsus and 
Origen, as well as among yarious Gnostic 
(Ophite) parties mentioned by Epiphanius. She 
is there called Sophia or Paunikos, the upper 
mother and upper power, and sits enthroned 
above the Hebdomad (the seven Planetary 
Heaven) in the Ogdoad (Origen, ¢. Cels, vi. 
31, 34, 35, 38; Epiphan. Haer. 25, 3 sqq- 
26, 1,10. 39, 2; 40,2). She is also oceasionally 
called Tap@évos (Orig. c. Cels, vi. 31), and 
again is elsewhere identified with the Barbelo or 
Barbero (Epiph. Haer. 25, 3; 26, 1, 10). 

Cosmogonic myths play their part also in the 
doctrine of Bardesanes. The locus foedus where- 
on the gods (or Aeons) measured and founded 
Paradise (Ephraim, Hymn 55) is the same as the 
impure w#Tpa, which Ephraim is ashamed even to 
name (cf. also Hymn 14). The creation of the 
world is brought to pass through the son of 
the living one and the Raha d’ Qudsha, the 
Holy Spirit, with whom Hachmith is identical, 
but in combination with “creatures,” i.e. sub- 
ordinate beings which co-operate with them 
(Hymn 3). It is not expressly so said, and yet * 
at the same time is the most probable assumption, 
that as was the case with the father and mother 
so also their offspring the son of the Living One, 
and the Raha d’ Qudsha or Hachmith, are to be 
regarded asa Syzygy. This last (the Hachmith) 
brings forth the two daughters,the “Shame of the 


Dry Land” lao 12 (kata i.e. the uArpa, and 
the “Image of the Waters” jahop 1236 ie. 


the Aquatilis. Corporis typus, which is mentioned 
in connection with the Ophitic Sophia (Hymn 55). 
Beside which, in a passage evidently referring to 
Bardesanes, air, fire, water, and darkness are 
mentioned as aeons (Ithys: Hymn 41). These 
are probably the “Creatures” to which in 
association with the Son and the Raha d’ Qadsha, 
Bardesanes is said to have assigned the creation 
of the world. Though much still remains dark 
as to the doctrine of Bardesanes we cannot 
nevertheless have any right (with Hort—“ Bar- 
DESANES—”) . to set simply aside the state- 
ments of Ephraim, who remains the oldest 
Syrian source for our knowledge of the doctrine 
of this Syrian Gnostic, and deserves therefore 
our chief attentions. Bardesanes, according to 
Ephraim, is able also to tell of the wife or 
maiden who having sunk down from the Upper 
Paradise offers up prayers in her dereliction for 
help from above, and on being heard returns to 
the joys of the Upper Paradise (Ephraim, 
Hymn 55), 

These statements of Ephraim are further 
supplemented by the Acts or Tuomas in which 
various hymns haye been preserved which are 
either compositions of Bardesanes himself, or at 
any rate are productions of his school. (Lipsius, 
Apocryphe Apostolgeschichten, I. pp. 292-321.) 
In the Syriac text of the Acts published by Dr. 
Wright (Apocryphal Acts of Apostles, pp. 
238-245) we find the beautiful Hymn of the Soul, 
which has been sent down from her heavenly 
home to fetch the pearl guarded by the serpent, 
but has forgotten here below her heavenly 
mission till she is reminded of it by a letter from 


} 
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‘“‘the father, the mother, and the brother,” 
performs her task, receives back again her 
glorious dress, and returns to her old home. Of 
the other hymns which are preserved in the 
Greek version more faithfully than in the Syriac 
text which has undergone Catholic revision, the 
first deserving of notice is the Ode to the Sophia 
(ap. Bonnet, Supplementum Codicis apocryphi, I. 
p- 8) which describes the marriage of the “ mai- 
den” with her heavenly bridegroom and her 
introduction into the Upper Realm of Light. This 
“maiden,” called “daughter of light,” is not as 
the Catholic reviser supposes the Church, but 
Hachmith (Sophia) over whose head the “ king,” 
i.e. the father of the living ones, sits enthroned ; 
her bridegroom is, according to the most probable 
interpretation, the son of the living one, i.e. 
Christ. With her the living Ones i.e. pneumatic 
souls enter into the Pleroma and receive the 
glorious light of the living Father and praise 
along with “the living spirit” the “father of 
truth” and the “mother of wisdom.” The 
Sophia is also invoked in the first prayer of 
consecration (Bonnet, p. 20 sq.). She is there 
called the “merciful mother,” the “consort of 
the masculine one,” “revelant of the perfect 
“Mother of the Seven Houses,” 
‘who finds rest. in the eighth house,” i.e. in the 
Ogdoad. In the second Prayer of Consecration 
(Bonnet, p. 36) she is also designated, the 
“perfect Mercy ” and “Consort of the Masculine 
One,” but-is also called “ Holy Spirit” (Raha d’ 
Qudsha) ‘Revelant of the Mysteries of the 
whole Magnitude,” “hidden Mother,’ “ She 
who knows the Mysteries of the Elect,” and 
“she who partakes in the conflicts of the noble 
Agonistes” G.e. of Christ, cf. eae. ex. Theod. 
58 6 péyas aywororhs “Incots). ‘There is 
further a direct reminiscence of the doctrine of 
Bardesanes when she is invoked as the Holy 
_ Dove which has given birth to the two twins 
(i.e, the two daughters of the Raha d’ Qudsha 
ap. Ephraim, iymn 55). 

This Mythus of the Soul and her descent into 
this lower world, with her various sufferings 
and changing fortunes until her final deliver- 
ance, recurs in the Simonian system under the 
form of the All-Mother who issues as its first 
thought from the ‘Eordés or highest power of 
God. She generally bears the name “Eyvoua, 
but is also called Wisdom (Sophia), Ruler, Holy 
Spirit, Prunikos, Barbelo. Having sunk down 
from the highest heavens into the lowest regions, 
she creates angels and archangels, and these 
again create and rule the material universe. 
Restrained and held down by the power of this 
lower world, she is hindered from returning to 
the kingdom of the Father. According to one 
representation she suffers all manner of insult 
from the angels and archangels bound and 
forced again and again into fresh earthly bodies, 
and compelled for centuries to wander in ever 
new corporeal forms. According to another 
account she is in herself incapable of suffering, 
but is sent into this lower world and undergoes 
perpetual transformation in order to excite by 
her beauty the angels and powers, to impel 
them to engage in perpetual strife, and so 
gradually to deprive them of their store of 
heavenly light.. The ‘Eorés himself at length 
comes down from the highest heayen in a 
phantasmal body in order to deliver the suffer- 
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ing “Evvora, and redeem the souls held in cap- 
tivity by imparting gnosis to them. The most 
frequent designation of the Simonian *Evyoa 
is “the lost” or “the wandering sheep.” The 
Greek divinities Zeus and Athena were inter- 
preted to signify “Eorés and his ”Evyo., and in 
like manner the Tyrian sun-god (Herakles-Mel- 
kart) and the moon-goddess (Selene-Astarte). 
So also the Homeric Helena, as the cause of 
quarrel between Greeks and Trojans, was 
regarded as a type of the”Eyvoi. The story 
which the fathers of the church handed down of 
the intercourse of Simon Magus with his concu- 
bine Helena, had probably its origin in this 
allegorical interpretation. (Iren, i. 23; Tertull. 
de Anima, 34; Epiphan. Haer. 21; Pseudo- 
Tertull. Haer.1; Philaster, Haer. 29; Philos. 
vi. 19, 20, p. 174 sqq.; Recogn. Clem. ii» 12; 
Hom. ii. 25; and thereupon Lipsius, Quellen- 
kritik des Epiphan. p. 74 sqq.) In the Simonian 
Apophasis the great Sivayis (also called Nods) 
and the great émivow which gives birth to all 
things form a syzygy, from which proceeds the 
man-woman Being, who is called ‘Eordés 
(Philos. vi. 18, p. 172). Elsewhere vots and - 
émtvoia are called the upper-most of the three 
Simonian Syzygies, to which the ‘Eorés forms 
the Hebdomad : but on the other hand, vods and 
énxtvoww are identified with heaven and earth. 
(Philos. vi. 12 sqq., p. 165 sqq.) 

The most significant development of this 
Sophia-Mythus is found in the Valentinian 
system (VALENTINUS). The descent of the 
Sophia from the Pleroma is ascribed after 
Plato’s manner to a fall, and as the final cause 
of this fall a state of suffering is indicated which 
has penetrated into the Pleroma itself. Sophia 
or Marnp is in the doctrine of Valentinus the 
last, ie. the thirtieth Aeon in the Pleroma, 
from which having fallen out, she now in 
remembrance of the better world which she has 
thus forsaken, gives birth to the Christus “ with 
a shadow” (weT& oxias Twos). While Christus 
returns to the Pleroma, Sophia forms the 
Demiurge and this whole lower world out of the 
ond, avight and a left principle. (Iren. Haer. 
i. 11,1.) For her redemption comes down to 
Sophia either Christus himself (Iven. i. 15, 3), 
or the Soter (Iren. i. 11, 1, cf. exc. ea Theod. 
23; 41), as the common product of the Aeons, 
in order to bring her back to the Pleroma and 
unite her again with her od¢uvyos. The motive 
for the Sophia’s fall was defined according to 
the Anatolian school to have lain therein, that 
by her desire to know what lay beyond the 
limits of the knowable she had brought herself 
into a state of ignorance and formlessness. Her 
suffering extends to the whole Pleroma. But 
whereas this is confirmed thereby in fresh 
strength, the Sophia is separated from it and 
gives birth outside it (by means of her évvo., 
her recollections of the higher world), to the 
Christus who at once ascends into the Pleroma, 
and after this she produces an ovota topos, the 
image of her suffering, out of which the Demi- 
urge and the lower world come into existences 
last of all looking upwards in her helpless condi- 
tion, and imploring light, she finally gives birth 
to the omépyara ris éxxdAnolas, the pneumatic 
souls. In the work of redemption the Soter 
comes down accompanied by the masculine 
angels who are to be the future ov¢vyor of the 
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(feminine) souls of the Pneumatici, and intro- 
duces the Sophia along with these Pneumatici 
into the heavenly bridal chamber (exc. ex Theod. 
29-42; Iren. i, 2, 3). The same view, essen- 
tially meets us in the accounts of Marcus (Iren. 
i, 18, 4 ; cf. 15, 3; 16, 1, 2; 17,1), and in 
the Epitomators of the Syntagma of Hippo- 
lytus (Pseudo-Tertull. Huer. 12; Philaster, 
Haer. 38). 

The Italic school distinguished on the other 
hand a two-fold Sota, the %vw Sopia and the 
xdtw Zopia or Achamoth. According to the 
doctrine of Ptolemaeus and that of his disciples, 
the former of these separates herself from her 
avuyos, the @eAn7ds through her audacious 
longing after immediate Communion with the 
Father of all, falls into a condition of suffering, 
and would completely melt away in this inordi- 
nate desire, unless the “Opos had purified her 
from her suffering and established her again in 
the Pleroma. Her év@¥unois, on the other 
hand, the desire which has obtained the mastery 
over her and the consequent suffering becomes 
an &uoppos Kal dyeldeos ovcta, which is also 
called an &xrpwya, is separated from her and is 
assigned a place beyond the limits of the Pleroma. 
From her dwelling-place above the Hebdomad, 
in the place of the Midst, she is also called 
Ogdoad (Oydods), and further entitled MArnp, 
Sopla also, and 7 ‘IepovoaAhu, Mvedpa &yov, 
and (dpcevucas) Kipios. In these names some 
partial reminiscences of the old Ophitic Gnosis 
are retained. The Achamoth first receives (by 
means of Christus and Ivedua &yioy the Pair of 
Aeons within the Pleroma whose emanation is 
most recent), the udppwois Kar’ odclay. Left 
alone in her suffering she has become endued 
with penitent mind (émiorpoph). Now descends 
the son as the common fruit of the Pleroma, 
gives her the pdpgwois kara yyeou, and forms 
out of her various affections the Demiurge and 
the various constituents of this lower world. 
By his appointment the Achamoth produces the 
pneumatic seed (the éxxAyjola). The end of the 
world’s history is here also (as above) the intro- 
duction of the lower Sophia with all her pneu- 
matic offspring into the Pleroma, and this inti- 
mately connected with the second descent of the 
Soter and his transient union with the psychical 
Christus; then follows the marriage-union of 
the Achamoth with the Soter and of the pneu- 
matic souls with the angels. (Iren. i. 1-7; exe. 
ex Theod. 43-65.) The same form of doc- 
trine meets us also in Secundus, who is said to 
have been the first to have made the distinction 
of an upper and a lower Sophia (Iren. i. 11, 2), 
and in the account which the Philosophumena 
give us of a system which most probably 
referred to the school of Heracleon, and which 
also speaks of a double Sophia (Philos. yi. 29-35). 
The name ‘IepovoaAhu also for the tw Sola 
Teets us here (Philos, vi. 32, p. 191; 34, p. 
193). It finds its interpretation in the frag- 
ments of Heracleon (ap. Origen. in Joann. tom. 
x. 19) The name Achamoth, on the other 
hand, is wanting both in Pseud-Origenes and in 
Heracleon, One school among the Marcosii 
' seems also to have taught a two-fold Sophia, 
ren. i, 16, 3; cf. 21, 5.) 

A special and richly coloured development is 
given to the mythical form of the Sophia of the 
Gnostic Book Pistis Sophia (edd. Schwartze 
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and Petermann, 1851). The two first books 
of this writing to which the name Pistis Sophia 
properly belongs, treat for the greater part (pp. 
42-181) of the Fall, the Repentance, and the 
Redemption of the Sophia. She has by the ordi- 
nance of higher powers obtained an insight into 
the dwelling-place appropriated to her in the 
spiritual world, namely, the @qcaupds lucis which 
lies beyond the XIIIth Aeon. By her endea- 
vours to direct thither her upward flight, she 
draws upon herself the enmity of the Aveddzs, 
Archon of the XIIIth Aeon, and of the Archons 
of the XII. Aeons under him; by these she is 
enticed down into the depths of chaos, and is there 
tormented in the greatest possible variety of 
ways, in order that so she may incur the loss of 
her light-nature. In her utmost need she ad- 
dresses thirteen penitent prayers (uerdvow) 
to the Upper Light. Step by step she is led 
upwards by Christus into the higher regions, 
though she still remains obnoxious to the assaults 
of the Archontes, and is, after offering her 
XUIth Merdvoiw, more vehemently attacked than 
ever, till at length Christus leads her down into 
an intermediate place below the XIIIth Aeon, 
where she remains till the consummation of the 
world, and sends up grateful hymns of praise 
and thanksgiving. The earthly work of redemp- 
tion having been at length accomplished, the 
Sophia returns to her original celestial home 
[Pisris-Sopn1a]. The peculiar feature in this 
representation consists in the further develop- 
ment of the philosophical ideas which find general 
expression in the Sophia-Mythus. Sophia is 
here not merely, as with Valentinus, the repre- 
sentative of the longing which the finite spirit 
feels for the knowledge of the infinite, but at 
the same time a type or pattern of faith, of re- 
pentance, and of hope (cf. Késtlin, das gnostische 
System des Buches Pistis Sophia in Baur und 
Zeller’s theol. Jahrbiicher, 1854, p. 189), After 
her restoration she announces to her companions 
the twofold truth that, while every attempt to 
overstep the divinely ordained limits, has for its 
consequence suffering and punishment, so, on 
the other hand, the divine compassion is ever 
ready to vouchsafe pardon to the penitent. 

We have a further reminiscence of the Sophia 
of the older Gnostic systems in what is said in 
the book Pistis-Sophia of the Light-Maiden 
(wapOévos lucis), who is there clearly distin- 
guished from the Sophia herself, and appears as 
the archetype of Astraea, the Constellation Virgo 
(K@stlin, l.c. p. 57 sq.). The station which she 
holds is in the place of the midst, above the 
habitation assigned to the Sophia in the XIIIth 
Aeon. She is the judge of (departed) souls, 
either opening for them or closing against them 
the portals of the light-realm (pp. 194-295, ed. 
Schwartze). Under her stand yet seven other 
light-maidens with similar functions, who impart 
to pious souls their final consecrations (p. 291 sq. 
327 sq. 334). From the place of the map0évos 
lucis comes the sun-dragon, which is daily borne 
along by four light-powers in the shape of white 
horses, and so makes his circuit round the earth 
(p. 183, ef. p. 18,309). 

This light-maiden (aap0évos tod pwrds) en- 
counters us also among the Manichaeans as 
exciting the impure desires of the Daemons, and 
thereby setting free the light which has hitherto 
been held down by the power of darkness. (Dis- 
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putat. Archelai et Manetis, c. 8, n. 11; Theo- 
doret., h. f. 1. 26; Anathemat. Manich. ap. 
Cotelier on the Recogn. Clement IV., 27 et 
passim ; to which add Thilo, Acta Thomae, p. 
128 ‘sqq.; Baur, Manichdische Religionssystem, 
p. 219 sqq.) On the other hand, the place of 
the Gnostic Sophia is among Manichaeans taken 
by the “ Mother of Life” (uhtnp ths (wis and 
whtnp tay 8Awy), and by the World-Soul (i) 
émdyrwv), which on occasions is distinguished 
from the Life-Mother, and is regarded as dif- 
fused through all living creatures, whose de- 
liverance from the realm of darkness constitutes 
the whole of the world’s history. (Titus Bo- 
strenus, adv. Manich.-1., 29, 36, ed. Lagarde, 
p. 17 sqq. 23; Alexander Lycopolit. c. 3; Epi- 
phan. Haer. 66, 24; Acta disputat. Archelai et 
Manetis, c. 7 sq. et passim; cf. Baur, 1. ¢. p. 51 
sqq. 64, 209; Fliigel, Mani, p. 201 sq. 210, 233.) 
Their return to the world of light is described 
in the famous Canticum Amatorium (ap. Augustin. 
c, Faust. xv. 5 sqq.). [R. A. L.] 


SOPHIA (2), martyr [Fives (1).] (Light- 
foot, Apost. Fathers, pt. ii. vol. i. p, 490, ed. 
1885.) {C. H.] 


SOPHIA (8), sister of Luoranus(10). (Cyp. 
Zip. 21.) [E. W. B.] 


SOPHIA (4), empress, wife of Jusrinus IL, 
was niece of the empress THEODORA (Victor Tun. 
Chron.). She became empress on her husband’s 
accession in November A.D. 565, and exercised 
great influence during his reign, especially the 
latter part of it. It was by her advice that 
Justin selected Tiberius as his successor. It was 
said that her motive was affection for Tiberius, 
and the hope of marrying him after Justin’s death, 
and thus continuing empress; but, if so, she was 
disappointed, as he was already secretly married 
to Anastasia. He, however, built a palace for 
her residence, and ordered her to be honoured as 
the emperor’s mother. The story that from 
jealousy, she then endeavoured to make Justin- 
janus, the grand-nephew of Justinian, emperor 
instead of Tiberius, comes only froma Latin source 
(Greg. Tur. v. 31), but that she had Justinus, 
the other grand-nephew of Justinian, put to death 
at Alexandria rests on the testimony of Joannes 
Biclarensis, who was then at Constantinople. 
Sophia lived till 601, as at Easter that year she 
joined the empress Constantina in giving the 
emperor Maurice a crown. It is probably true 
that she advised the recall of Narses from Italy, 
but that she added the famous insult of sending 
a distaff seems an embellishment (Isidorus, 
Chron. ; Fredegarius). Sophia in the third year 
of her reign caused all the bonds and pledges at 
Constantinople to be brought to her, and paid off 
all the sums secured, an act which naturally 
gained her great popularity (Theophanes, Chron. 
Corippus, de Laud. Justint). LF. D.J 


SOPHIANI (Soduavol), heretics in the list 
of Sophronius, between the Sethiani and the 
Ophitae. (Hard. iii. 1292 a.) The name pro- 
bably originated as a corruption of Ophiani. 

(C. H.] 


SOPHIAS, of Beneventum, Jan. 24, con- 
founded with St. Cadocus. [Capoo.] (Cf. AA. SS. 
Poll. Jan. ii. 602-606.) [G. T. §.] 
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SOPHRONAS, an Alexandrian, who accused 
St. Cyril of tyranny, and prejudiced the mind of ~ 
the emperor Theodosius against him in the course 
of the year 430. He was assisted by three others, 
Queremon, Victor and Flavian, and incited by 
Nestorius. They are described by their opponents 
as condemned criminals. (Cyril. Zp. 10 al. 8; 
Ceill. viii. 258.) [G. T. S.] 


SOPHRONIA (Sornronium), the second 
of the noble Roman ladies (Marcella being the 
first) who made vows of virginity and poverty. 
She was the instructress of Paula and Eusto- 
chium and is highly praised by Jerome (Zp. 
127 ed. Vall.). [Wo Fo] 

SOPHRONIUS (1). Cyp. Zp. 42. See Au- 
GENDus. One of Felicissimus’ excommunicated 
partisans. [E. W. B.] 


SOPHRONIUS (2), bishop of Pompeiopolis, 
in Paphlagonia, and one of the semi-Arian leaders 
at the synod of Seleucia, A.D. 359. He was de- 
posed for avarice by the Acacian party at a 
subsequent synod of Constantinople (Socrates, 
H. EB. ii. 42; Sozom. H. LZ. iv. 24). [G. T. 8.] 


SOPHRONIUS (8), a disciple of Eustathius 
of Sebaste, received with his companion Basilius 
by Basil had into his house on the recom- 
mendation of Eustathius in A.D. 372, or 373. 
Sophronius repaid Basil’s hospitality and con- 
fidence by a clandestine departure and the 
spreading of base and unfounded charges against 
him, which Basil begs Eustathius will check, 
otherwise there will be an end of their friend- 
ship (Basil, Hp. 119, [307].) ({E. V.] 


SOPHRONIUS (4), a native of the Cappa- 
docian Caesarea, an early friend of Gregory 
Nazianzen and of his brother Caesarius (6 ods 
Kaiodpwos, Greg. Naz. Hp. 18) and of Basil, 
whose fellow student he was at the University 
of Athens. (Basil, Zp. 272 [330].) Sophronius 
devoted himself to an official life, rising from 
one position to another (del mpolwy él ra 
Zumpoobev, Greg. Naz.) until he reached the 
high rank of “Praefectus Urbis” (Cod. Theod. 
vi. p. 385). He was asecretary, in 36, and 
earned his advance to the praefectship by his 
promptitude in conveying intelligence of the 
usurpation of the imperial dignity at Constanti- 
nople by Procopius, Sept. 28, 365, to the 
emperor Valens who was then staying at 
Sophronius’ birthplace, Caesarea, and thus en- 
abling him without delay to prepare for an 
effective resistance (Ammian. Marcellin. lib, xxv. 
c. 9). Sophronius is chiefly known to us from 
letters of his former intimates, Basil and 
Gregory, soliciting his good services for them- 
selves or others. On the death of Caesarius, the 
brother of the latter, in A.D. 368, leaving his 
property to the poor, the administration of it 
devolving on Gregory, both Gregory and Basil 
appealed to Sophronius to protect them from 
the harpies who were threatening by the claims 
they made on the estate, to leave but little for 
charity, hardly enough, indeed, to afford his old 
friend honourable interment (Greg. Naz. Zp. 
18; Basil, Zp. 32 [84].) Gregory also wrote 
to Sophronius on behalf of his nephew Nicobulus, 
(Zp. 107) of Eudoxius, the son of a rhetorician 
of the same name, his father’s equal in eloquence 
(Bp. 108) of his friend Amazonius (Zp. 109), 
and of a young man named Amphilochius. 
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charged with some malversation of money (Zp. 
110). After Gregory’s return from Constan- 
tinople to Arianzus, he writes in A.D. 382 to his 
old friend complaining that the pleasures of his 
retirement will hardly compensate for the loss 
of his society (Zp. 59), and again in the same 
year, on the summoning of the fresh council, 
imploring him to use his influence to heal the 
dissensions of the church which arose more out 
of private pique than from zeal for the truth 
(Zp. 60). Basil’s letters include one painting 
in vivid colours the alarm and distress caused 
by the proposed division of Cappadocia in A.D. 
371, and the loss of dignity which his native city 
of Caesarea would suffer, and begging Sophronius 
to use his influence to prevent the measure 
(Basil, Zp. 76 [331]), and another lamenting 
the loss of Therasius as governor in A.D. 372, 
(Zp. 96, [352].) In others he commends to his 
kind consideration Eusebius, the victim of an 
unfounded charge (Hp. 177, [834]), and 
Eumathius who had fallen into great trouble, 
whose petition he begs he will forward to the 
emperor. (Hp. 180, [833].) It is evident that 
these requests generally met with a favourable 
reception and that Sophronius felt pleasure in 
gratifying his old friend’s wishes. (Zp. 192, 
[829].) But towards the close of his life a 
cloud came over their intercourse, Sophronius 
had listened too readily to unfounded’ slanders 
charging Basil with opposing his wishes in 
some transaction, and preferring the friend- 
ship of a wealthy man named Hymetius to his 
own. These calumnies Basil indignantly denies, 
assuring Sophronius that there was no one 
whose friendship he esteemed more highly, both 
on account of his personal kindnesses and the 
benefits he has conferred on his country. (Zp. 
272, [330].) (E. V.) 


SOPHRONIUS (5), possibly the same as 
the preceding, a supporter of St. Basil against 
Eunomius [Eunomius (3)] Photius (Biblioth. 
om. 5), celebrates his book in defence of St. Basil 
for its perspicuity, brevity and acumen. Fab- 
ricius (Bib. Graeca, t. ix. p. 158, ed. Harles), 
identifies him with Sopuronius (7). [G. T. S.] 


SOPHRONIUS (6), a monk at Rome, whose 
discreditable proceedings there are described by 
Jerome in 384 (Mp. 22, § 28). [C. H.] 


SOPHRONIUS (77), a learned Greek friend 
of Jerome, who was with him in the -years 391- 
2, and finds a place in his catalogue of eccle- 
siastical writers. He had, while still young, 
composed a book on the glories of Bethlehem, 
and, just before the catalogue was written, a 
book on the destruction of the Serapeum, and 
had translated into Greek Jerome’s letter to 
Eustertrium on virginity, his life of Hilarion, 
and his Latin version of the Psalms and Pro- 
phets. These last may be said to owe their exist- 
ence to him, for Jerome records that it was at 
his instance that he undertook them. Sophronius 
had, in dispute with a Jew, quoted some passages 
in the Psalms, but was met by the reply that the 
passages were read differently in Hebrew. He 
therefore urged Jerome to give a version direct 
from the Hebrew. Jerome yielded, though 
knowing that the alterations from the received 
version would cause him some obloquy. The 
importance of these alterations led Sophronius to 
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translate the versions into Greek. They were 
well received, and were read in many of the 
Hastern churches instead of the Septuagint. The 
translations have not come down to us; but a 
Greek version of the catalogue of ecclesiastical 
writers bears the name of Sophronius, It is not 
quite accurate, but appears™to have been the 
version used by Photius. The presence of his 
name on this book probably gave rise to its in- 
sertion in some MSS. between the names of 
Jerome, who, however, does not appear to haye 
adopted it. (Jerome De Vir. Ill. 134; Jer. Cont. 
Ttuf. ii, 24.) For the questions relating to 
Sophronius, see Ceillier vi. 278, and Vallarsi’s 
preface to Jerome De Vir. Zl.) [W. H. F.] 


SOPHRONIUS (8), a deacon of Constanti- 
nople, a prisoner in the Thebaid for Chrysostom’s 
sake. (Pallad. p. 196.) [E. V.] 


SOPHRONIUS (9), a monk, and corre- 
spondent of St. Nilus, of Mount Sinai (St. Nili, 
Epist. 34, ed. Allat. [Nitus.] (Ceill. viii. 216.) 

(4.7. S.J 


SOPHRONIUS (10), bishop of Teélla or 
Constantina in Osrhoene, first cousin of Ibas, 
bishop of Edessa. He was present at the synod 
of Antioch which investigated the case of Atha- 
nasius of Perrha, in 445 (Labbe, iv. 728). At 
the “ Robbers’ Synod” of Ephesus in 449 (Evagr. 
H. Fi. 10), he was accused of practising sorcery 
and magical arts, on the testimony of a boy whom 
he had initiated in hydromancy, and of collecting 
astrological books. He had a son named Habil 
who was charged with introducing a Jew into 
the episcopal palace, and eating with him, and 
admitting him into the sanctuary during the 
celebration of the holy office. The popular in- 
dignation caused. by this impiety created a dis- 
turbance, which ended in the massacre of a large 
number of persons who had taken refuge in a 
church by the pagan governor Florus (Martin, 
Actes du Brigandage @Ephese, p. 90-93). So- 
phronius was also accused of Nestorian doc- 
trine, He was not, however, deposed, but on 
the motion of Thalassius, bishop of Caesarea, his 
case was reserved for the hearing of the orthodox 
metropolitan of Edessa, to be appointed in the 
place of Ibas (ibid. p. 94). No further steps ap- 
pear to have been taken in the matter, and at the 
council of Chalcedon he took his seat as bishop 
of Constantia. (Labbe, iv. 81.) His orthodoxy, 
however, was not beyond suspicion, and in the 
eighth session, after Theodoret had been reluc- 
tantly compelled by the tumultuous assembly 
to anathematize Nestorius, Sophronius was one 
of those who were forced to follow his example, 
with the addition of Butyches (Labbe, iv. 623). 
Theodoret wrote a letter to him in fayour of 
Cyprian, an African bishop, driven from his see 
by the Vandals. (Theod: Zp. 53.) (Asseman. Bibi. 
Orient. i. 202, 404; ‘Chron. Edess. ; Tillemont, 
Mém, Leclés. xv. 258, 579, 686; Martin, Je 
Pseudo-Synode d’ Lphése, p, 1843; Le Quien, Or. 
Christ. ii. 967.) [E. V.] 


SOPHRONIUS (11), a layman of Alexandria, 
who, with three others, successfully accused the 
patriarch Dioscurus, in the third session of the 
general council of Chalcedon. He charged him 
with violence, adultery, and treason (Mansi, vi. 
1030; Hefele’s Councils, iii. 826, Clark’s trans- 
lation). [G. T. S.J 
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SOPHRONIUS (12) (Sornronvs, Phot. ; 
Sopuista), patriarch of Jerusalem, A.D. 633— 
637 (Clinton, Fasti Romani, ii. 558), the un- 


_ wearied champion of the orthodox faith against 
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the Monothelitic heresy, not unworthy to be 
ranked with Athanasius and Cyril among the 
defenders of the truth against successive depra- 
vations. According to the Greek Menaea, 
Sophronius was born at Damascus, his parents’ 
names being Plintos and Myzo. From the title 
“ Sophista,” by which he is usually designated, 
it is probable that in early life he may have 
been a teacher of rhetoric. He was the pupil 
and intimate friend of the celebrated Joannes 
Moschus, the author of the Pratwm Spirituale, 
and accompanied him in his wanderings among 
the Lauras and ascetic settlements of Egypt and 
the East. Photius (Cod. 198) speaks of Sophro- 
nius as the oixeZos padnrhs of Moschus, by 
whom he is styled iepby kat mordy rexvov. 
Moschus was the first to embrace a religious 
life, which he did ¢, A.D. 575 in the laura of St. 
Theodosius, near Jerusalem. At a somewhat 
later period Sophronius followed his example 
(Pr. Spir. c. 110), He had previously accom- 
panied Moschus in a visit paid by him to Egypt 
and the Oasis, apparently on monastic business 
(Pr. Spir. c. 112). From the frequent references 
to Sophronius in Moschus’ work, we may gather 
‘that the greater part of the next five and twenty 
years, during which Moschus was principally 
resident in Palestine, was spent in his society. 
When the Persians under Chosroes II. were 
beginning to overrun Syria, c. A.D. 605, the two 
friends quitted the Holy Land for Alexandria, 
where they appear to have spent eight years, 
with frequent journeys to the Thebaid and the 
Oasis to visit famous ascetics (Pr. Spir. 13, 
69-73, passim). At Alexandria they formed 
intimate relations with the patriarch, the 
celebrated Joannes Eleemosynarius. John, who 
was more distinguished for his charity and 
piety than for learning, regardless of the differ- 
ence of age admitted the two friends to the 
most unrestricted intimacy, looking up to them 
as his spiritual fathers and counsellors, and 
availing himself of their aid in combatting the 
Severians and other heretics, large numbers of 
whom they were successful in bringing back to 
the orthodox faith (Leontius 616, Vit. Joann. 
Eleemos. ¢. x. num, 60). On John’s death, in 
A.D. 616, we are informed by the Menaea that 
Sophronius delivered his funeral oration. The 
advance of the Persians about this time drove 
the friends from Alexandria. They visited 
Cyprus, Samos, and other islands of the Medi- 
terranean, and finally settled in Rome, where 
Moschus completed his Pratum, which, according 


to the Latin Zlogiwm prefixed to it (Photius, 


Cod. 199), and John of Antioch (Zn Monast. 
Donat. ¢. 5, Cotel. Mon. Graec. i. 167), he 
dedicated to his friend, and committed to his 
keeping on his deathbed. After his decease 
Sophronius, with twelve fellow-disciples, sailed 
with the body to Palestine, c. A.D. 620. Sophro- 
nius now devoted himself to theological study 
and literary composition. To this period we 
may ascribe his Life of St. Mary of Lgypt, the 
Typicon, the inordinately long and tedious Lives 
of St. Cyrus and St. John, and the greater part 
of his hagiological and ritual works, as well as 
the publication of his friend Moschus’ Pratum 
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Spirituale, heluwy mvevparikds, or Aeimovaptor, 
which by a singular literary blunder has been 
ascribed to him as its author by Joannes Da- 
mascenus in several places in his book Pro 
Imaginibus (lib. i. p. 238 ; ii. p. 3445 iii. p. 352), 
as well as by the Fathers of the second Nicene 
council (Labbe, vii. 759 sq.), and by Nicephorus 
(H. F. viii. 41, ad fin.). ; 

The measures taken by Cyrus, the newly- 
appointed patriarch of Alexandria, to carry into 
effect the much desired reunion of the Monophy- 
sites with the orthodox church, which was the 
price of his elevation by Heraclius to so high a 
dignity (A.D. 630), gave the occasion to Sophro- 
nius to appear as the undaunted champion of 
orthodoxy against the combined power of the 
chief civil and ecclesiastical rulers of the Chris- 
tian world, contributing no little by his learning 
and his courage to the eventual triumph of the 
faith over the Monothelite heresy. The expres- 
sion borrowed by Cyrus from the Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius of one “ divine-human activity,” sid @eav- 
dpuch evepyera, as the instrument of reconcilia- 
tion, appeared to Sophronius fraught with danger 
to the truth of our blessed Lord’s nature as 
declared at Chalcedon. To deny the human will 
in Christ, or even the natural operation of that 
will, was to detract from his perfect Humanity, 
and to bring in the old error of Apollinaris 
under a new and specious form. When, on the 
summoning of the Synod destined to carry out 
this compromise, May A.D. 633 (Labbe, v. 1695), 
the document of nine articles on which the 
reconciliation was to be based was put into 
Sophronius’ hands by Cyrus for examination, the 
seventh article asserting that the one and 
the same Christ and Son of God wrought both 
the Divine and the Human actions by one 


‘theandric operation,” appeared to him so impious 


that he is recorded to have flung himself with 
Oriental yehemence at the patriarch’s feet, and 
to have entreated him by the life-giving sufferings 
of the Saviour not to attempt to impose it on 
the church (Disput. S. Maximi cum Pyrrho, 
Labbe, v. 1817). His impassioned remonstrances 
were fruitless. The instrument of reconciliation 
—the “watery union,” &vwors d5poBapns, as the 
Greeks contemptuously termed it—was rap- 
turously accepted, and thousands of Monophy- 
sites in Egypt and the adjacent provinces were 
brought back into formal union with the ortho- 
dox church. Sophronius, shocked at this sacrifice 
of truth to the peace of the church by an 
“ economy ” which he foresaw could only lead to 
direct. Monophysitism—indeed, the Monophysites 
were everywhere boasting that the church had 
come over to them, not they to the church— 
resolved to make a personal appeal from the 
traitorous patriarch of Alexandria to the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, Sergius. On his arrival 
at Constantinople Sophronius found that Sergius 
had already received letters from Cyrus, contain- 
ing his view of the controversy, and calculated 
to prejudice the mind of Sergius against him, 
Sergius fully awake to the peril involved in any 
attempt dogmatically to define a point of such a 
mysterious nature when Holy Scripture was 
silent, endeavoured at once to suppress the 
controversy. He expressed his dissatisfaction 
that Sophronius should oppose measures caleu- 
lated to promote the salvation of thousands now 
separated from the church, and appealed to him 
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to substantiate his doctrine of a single will and a 
single operation by testimonies from the fathers. 
This Sophronius was not as yet prepared to do. 
Sergius entreated him to cease from so perilous 
a controversy, the issue of which could not fail 
to be injurious. He himself allowed the ortho- 
doxy of the test term “ theandric operation” as 
describing one will and one operation, but he 
deprecated its introduction into the ordinary 
language of the church as likely to cause offence 
to many. ,When the object sought had been 
gained, and the Jacobites had become reconciled 
to the church, he recommended that no further 
mention should be made of either a single or a 
twofold will and operation, but that it should be 
firmly held that the one and the same Christ, the 
true God, worked both the Divine and the 
Human, and that all His divine and human 
operations proceeded equally and entirely from, 
the same Incarnate Logos. Sophronius, silenced 
if not satisfied, was in the end induced to promise 
to cease from prosecuting the discussion. He 
sailed back to Syria, bearing with him a letter of 
Sergius’ containing his definition of faith (Serg. 
Dpist. ad Honor. Labbe, vi. 922). A few months 
made a great change in Sophronius’ position, and 
yendered him a more formidable adversary. At 
the end of A.D. 633 (Clinton), or early in 634, he 
was, much against his will, raised to the patri- 
archal throne of Jerusalem, as successor of 
Modestus. His changed position he regarded as 
releasing him from his promise to Sergius. 
Silence, which might be ‘pardonable in a private 
individual, was traitorous in a ruler of the 
church. The “honey-tongued champion of the 
truth,” pedtyAwooos Tihs dAnOclas mpduaxos 
(ZLib. Syn.), at once gathered a synod of his 
clergy, which pronounced dogmatically for the 
two wills and the two operations. The acts of 
this synod he sent to Sergius and to Honorius, 
bishop of Rome, accompanying them with his 
own synodical letter, a Adyos évOpomorikds, 
announcing his election and declaring his faith 
(Liber Synodalis ap. Labbe, v. 1697; Theophr, 
Chronogr. 274). The length of time required 
for the production of this prolix and elaborate 
document—it occupies no fewer than 22 columns 
in Labbe’s Concilia (pp. 851 sq.)—caused_a delay 
in the transmission to his brother patriarchs of 
the usual intimation of his consecration, which 
gave umbrage to both of them. The letter 
embodies a detailed profession of faith at great 
length, which is followed by an elaborate disser- 
tation on the mystery of the Incarnation, and 
the various heretical views regarding it, which he 
states minutely and confutes severally. He then 
states his own belief as to the nature of Christ, 
which he identifies with that of the Catholic 
church. The Hypostasis or composite Persona- 
lity subsists by means of a mixture without 
composition, and of a conjunction which knows 
no division. Both natures act each in its own 
way; they haye neither precisely the same 
modes of action, nor merely one mode of action. 
But they work in conjunction for one result or 
work, and so the one Son was known who 
evolved every activity both divine and human 
out of Himself, nor can anyone divorce the 
collective activity from the one Sonship. Dorner 
remarks (Person of Christ, div. 11, vol. i. p. 173 
Clark’s translation) that “it is clear that 
Sophronius, with whatever zeal he might assert 
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the duality of the évépyeia, placed above them 
the will of the Hypostasis, and in a strict sense 
attributed to it the sole decision. In reality, 
therefore, if not in words, he asserts one Will 
which carries out its yolitions by means of the 
modes of action of both natures, and allots this 
Will to the One Christ. “Asduality of wills he 
never mentions; nor could he in any case have 
regarded a will of the human nature as, strictly 
speaking, a free will; he could only have viewed 
it as an active power which derived its impulse 
from another source.” The document concludes 
with an immensely long catalogue of heresies, 
and their several authors, bristling with ana- 
themas, and catathemas and denunciations of 
eternal perdition, reminding one of Epiphanius. 
The whole is written in a very turgid, bom- 
bastic style, abounding in novelties of expression, 
which he shows off, as Photius remarks (Cod. 
231), as a young colt does its prancings, yavpé- 
Mevos Tots oKipthuacw. It may be remarked 
that he asserts Creatianism, and that the bodies 
with which men will rise will be the same with 
those in which they lived on earth, and against 
Origen (whom, strangely enough, he splits into 
two persons), that the torments of the lest will 
be never ending (Labbe, Concil. vi. 851 sq.3 
Baron. Annal. viii. 310). Before the receipt of 
the synodical letter Sergius, in alarm at the 
probable consequences of the elevation of so 
vehement and uncompromising an opponent to 
one of the chief sees of the Christian world, 
applied by way of precaution to Honorius of 
Rome, informing the pontiff of what had recently 
occurred, and asking his judgment. Honorius 
replied on the whole approvingly. But he ex- 
pressed his alarm at the application of dialectics 
to such divine mysteries. Refinements of this 
kind were injurious to the interests of true 
religion. His own decision was in favour of two 
natures, each working in its own way, not one 
only évépyea, but both governed by one will, 
producing perfect harmony of action, to which 
he assigns the Personality. In his second letter 
to Sergius, written after Stephen of Dor’s em- 
bassy, Honorius said that instead of teaching 
one operation it ought rather to be taught that 
there is one Operator, Christ, Who works by 
means of both natures, each performing what 
belongs to it (Labbe, vi. 927 sq.). In the mean- 
time Sophronius had busied himself in compiling 
a vast body of testimonies to the twofold will of 
Christ from the writings of the fathers. These, 
filling two volumes, he sent by the hands of his 
intimate friend and confidant, Stephen of Dor, 
to Honorius. He had previously bound Stephen 
by a tremendous vow, taken in the church of 
the Resurrection, to maintain the orthodox 
faith at all risks (Labbe, vi. 103 sq.). Sophro- 
nius was prevented from carrying the contro- 
versy forward personally by the advance of Omar 
and his Mahometan forces, who were rapidly 
making themselves masters of Syria, Honorius 
returned answer to Sophronius through Stephen 
that he desired him no longer to insist on the 
two activities, d0o évépyem. Stephen gave this 
promise in Sophronius’ name, but on the proviso 
that Cyrus also would desist from teaching the 
pla évepyera. The rapidly increasing calamities of 
the Holy Land, however, forbad the patriarch 
taking any further personal interest in the great 
question. He had probably died before the 
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attempted settlement of the controversy by the 
publication of the “ Ekthesis” of Heraclius, 
_ probably the work of his old antagonist Sergius. 
_ At the Lateran council under Martin I. A.D, 649 
Sophronius was most unfairly charged with being 
_ the author of the whole of the long-protracted 
__ and embittered dispute (Labbe, vi. 103 sq.). We 
may rather honour him as a courageous and 
unwearied defender of a vital truth endangered 
‘by worldly policy, which sought for seeming 
strength in an unreal union based on compromise. 
The last days of Sophronius were overclouded by 
the ravages of the Mahometans. In A.D. 635 
Omar took Damascus, and made himself master 
of the rest of Palestine with the exception of 
_ Jerusalem. Bethlehem being in the hands of 
the infidels, the mhabitants of Jerusalem were 
precluded from resorting thither for devo- 
tion on Christmas Day, according to their 
usual custom. Sophronius delivered an impas- 
‘sioned homily on the occasion, graphically de- 
scribing the calamities which had overtaken the 
land, and calling the people to repent of the sins 
which had brought so terrible a punishment on 
them. Worse was still in store. The Mahome- 
tan commander led his army against the Holy 
‘City itself, The siege lasted four months. The 
«courage of the defenders, stimulated by the 
fervent exhortations of the patriarch, inflicted 
great losses on the assailants. The inevitable 
“issue came at last. Sophronius appeared on the 
walls, and proposed a capitulation on the con- 
dition of Omar himself coming to receive the 
surrender. Theophanes (Chron. p. 282) describes 
the arrival and demeanour of “the sternly 
frugal” Omar, who imposed on the patriarch 
the humiliating duty of acting as his guide to 
the various sacred sites. Sophronius obeyed, 
secretly muttering to himself the words of 
Daniel, concerning “the abomination of desola- 
tion standing in the holy place,” of which he 
now beheld the fulfilment, when by Omar’s 
command the hallowed site of the Temple 
was prepared for the erection of the world- 
famous mosque bearing his name, which some 
in the present day have so strangely sought 
to identify with Constantine’s church of the 
Resurrection. The aged patriarch did not long 
survive the humiliation of that day. The date 
of his death is uncertain. Baronius places it in 
636, the year of the fall of Jerusalem; Pagi 
and Clinton at the close of 637, and Papebroch 
in 638. After his death the see continued 
vacant for 29 years. 

- Sophronius was a very voluminous writer in 
‘various departments of literature, both in prose 
and poetry. A large number of his productions, 
some of which exist only in Latin translations, 

are printed, in Migne’s Patrologia (Series Graeca, 
vol. 87, part 3). The following is a list of 
them :—i. Zpistola Synodica ad Sergium et Hono- 
rium; ii. Orationes VIII.: (1) In Christi Nata- 
litia, (2) In Sanctae Deiparae Annuntiationem, 
(3) De Hypante sive Occursu Domini, (4) In 
Exaltationem Sanctae Crucis, (5) In Adorationem 
Crucis, (6) De Angelis et Archangelis, (7) In 8. 
Joann. Bapt. (8) Llogium in Apost. Petr. et Paul. 
fof these, 1, 3, 6 exist only in Latin]; iii. De 
 Peccatorum Confessione, a penitential chiefly for 
the use of bishops and priests; iv. Fragmentum 
de Baptismate Apostolorum; v. Laudes in SS. 
 Cyrum et Joannem; vi. Horundem Miracula 
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{immensely long narratives filled with stories of 
the usual ecclesiastical miracles]; vii. Horundem 
Lipitome ; viii. Vita eorundem Acephala ; ix. Vita 
8. Mariae Aegyptiacae ; x. A collection of sacred 
Anacreontic verses: (1) On the Annunciation, (2) 
Nativity, (3) Adoration of the Magi, (4) Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, (5) Baptism, (6) Raising of 
Lazarus, (7) Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, 
(8) Zhe Lord’s Supper, (9) St. Paul, (10) St. 
John, (12) St. Stephen, (13) St. Thecla, (14, 15, 
16 lost), (17) Moses, Bishop of Ascalon, (18) The 
Holy Cross, (19, 20, 21) Description of the 
sacred places, his longing to return to them, 
(22) On the false accusation of Menes, (23) 
Dialogue between St. Mary and St. Paul; xi. 
Triodium ; xii. Commentarius Liturgicus, a spi- 
ritual interpretation of the whole ritual and of 
the instruments of the liturgy; xiii. Oratio, 
extracted from Goar, Rit. Graec. p. 4565 xiv. 
Troparium korarum; xv. Epitaphia, two on 
Joannes Eleemosynarius; xvi. Mragmentum dog- 
maticum contra Eunomium et Aetium; x.—xvi. 
were first published by Mai. (Le Quien, 
Or. Christ. iii. 264 sq.; Baronius, Annales, tom. 
viii.; Papebroch, in Act. Sanct. ad xi. Mart. tom. ii. 
p. 51; Cave, Hist. Lit. tom, i. p. 579 ; Fabricius, 
Bibl. Graec. lib. v. ¢. 24; Neander, Church 
History, vol. v. pp. 229 ff. Clark’s Translation ; 
Dorner’s Person of Christ, div. ii. part 1, pp. 156- 
154; Fleury, Hist. Eccl. livre 37; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, c. 315; Theophanes, Chronic.) 
{E. V.J 
SORANUS, JULIUS, dux of Scythia and a 
relative of St. Basil, who in 373 exhorted him 
(ep. 155 al. 241) to befriend those who were 
suffering persecution in Scythia, and begged of 
him some relics of the martyrs. In 374 Basil 
wrote to thank him for his fidelity in the perse- 
cution, and for having honoured Cappadocia by 
sending the body of a recent martyr. The 
martyr is not named, but is believed to be 
Sapas (1). (Tillem, ix. 8, 194, x. 7; C. A.A. 
Scott’s Ulfilas, 83.) [C. H.] 


SOSIPATER, a presbyter, to whom one of 
the pretended letters of Dionysius, the Areopa- 
gite, is addressed. [Dionysius (1) in Vol. I. 
p. 846.]. (Ceill. x. 551.) [Gs T.Sz] 


SOTAS (Swr@s), bishop of Anchialusin Thrace, 
is stated in the letter of Aelius Publius Julius, 
bishop of Debeltum, quoted by Eusebius (H. 2. 
y. 19), to have tried to cast the demon out of 
Priscilla, the Montanist prophetess. Light- 
foot suggests (Ignatius, ii. 111) that the Sotas 
of Euseb. v. 19, is possibly identical with the 
Zwrikés of the preceding chapter, the inter- 
change of the initial and Z being a common 
variety of spelling. [Monranus, Vol. Ill. p. 
938, a.] [F. D.] 


SOTER, bishop of Rome after Anicetus, 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, during eight or 
nine years. As is the case generally with the 
early bishops, his dates are given variously by 
ancient authorities. Lipsius (Chronol. der rém. 
Bischéf.) concludes A.D. 166 or 167, and A.D. 174 
or 175, to have been probably those of his 
accession and death. In his time the Aurelian 
persecution afflicted the church, though there is 
no evidence of the Roman Christians haying 
suffered under it. But they sympathized with- 
those who did. Eusebius (H. 2. iy. 23) quotes a 
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letter from Dionysius bishop of Corinth to the 
‘Romans, in which he acknowledges their accus- 
tomed benevolence to sufferers elsewhere, and 
the fatherly kindness of their bishop Soter: 
“From the beginning it has been your custom 
to benefit all brethren in various ways, to send 
supplies to many churches in every city, thus 
relieving the poverty of those that need, and 
succouring the brethren who are in the mines. 
This ancient traditional custom of the Romans 
your blessed bishop Soter has not only continued, 
but also added to, in both supplying to the 
saints the transmitted bounty, and also, as 
an affectionate father towards his children, 
comforting those who resort to him with 
‘words of blessing.” Kusebius adds that this 
primitive and laudable custom of the Roman 
church was continued during the Diocletian 
persecution. Dionysius of Alexandria also 
alludes to it in a letter to pope Stephen (253- 
257), speaking of all Syria and Arabia having 
been indebted to the liberality of Rome. St. 
Basil, too, writing to pope Damasus (ep. 70 al. 
220), speaks of money having been sent by 
Dionysius bishop of Rome (circ. 260) to Caesa- 
rea in Cappadocia for the redeeming of captives, 
with a letter of consolation preserved to the 
writer’s time. Still later, pope Leo I. mentions 
the custom of making collections at Rome on 
the Lord’s Day for the like benevolent purpose. 
A further extract given by Eusebius from the 
letter of the Corinthian Dionysius to Soter 
informs us that the epistle of the latter which 
had accompanied the bounty of the Romans had 
been read in the church of Corinth on the Lord’s 
Day, and would be preserved and continued to 
be read as that of the Roman Clement to the 
_ same church had been. 

Montanus advanced his pretensions and views 
in Asia Minor during the pontificate of Soter ; 
but there is no good evidence of their having 
heen known so far in the west, or of any bishop 
of Rome before Eleutherus having been called 
upon to pronounce on them. It is true that the 
unknown author of the book called Praedesti- 
nates (¢c. 26) states that Soter wrote a treatise 
against the Montanists.* It has been suggested 
that Soter may have becn here written in mistake 
for Sotas of Anchialos, who is mentioned by 
Eusebius, though Soter is not, among the oppo- 
nents of the new sect. But the anonymous 
writer appears to be generally so unworthy of 
eredit that his testimony is of no value. 
[Monranus; PRABDESTINATUS, ] 

With regard to the Easter question, on 
which Rome was at issue with the Asiatic 
Quartodecimans, it seems probable that Soter 
was the first bishop of Rome who was unwilling 
to tolerate the difference of usage. His imme- 
diate predecessor Anicetus had communicated 
with Polycarp when at Rome, notwithstanding 
the difference ; but Victor, who succeeded Soter’s 
successor Eleutherus, incurred the repYoof of 
St. Irenaeus and others for desiring the general 
excommunication of the Asiatic churches on 


® “Vicesima et sexta haeresis Cataphryges orti sunt ; 
qui hoc nomen a provincia non a dogmate adsumpserunt, 
4uorum auctores fuerunt Montanus Prisca et Maximilla, 
- . - Scripsit contra eos librum Sanctus Soter papa urbis, 
et Apollonius Ephesiorum antistes.” (Praedestinatus, 
sive Praedestinatorum haeresis, Galland, vol. x, Pp. 357.) 
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account of it; and Irenaeus in his letter of 
remonstrance to Victor (Euseb. H. £. v. 24) 
refers only to the bishops of Rome before Soter, 
mentioning them by name, and ending his list 
with Anicetus, as having themselves maintained 
communion with the -Quartodecimans (Kuseb. 
H, E. v. 24). = 

Two spurious epistles, one on the doctrine of 
Incarnation, the other prohibiting females from 
touching the vessels of the altar, and several 
decrees, are assigned to this pope. He is said in 
the Felician Catalogue to have been a Campanian 
“e civitate Fundis,” his father’s name being 
Concordius, and to have been buried beside the 
body of St. Peter on the Vatican. He is thus 
noticed in the Roman Martyrology: “ Decimo 
Kal. Maii (Ap. 22) Romae via Appia natalis 
S. Soteris papae et martyris.” (J. B—y.] 

SOTERIOCUS, archbishop of Caesarea, in 
Cappadocia. He and Philoxenus presided at the 
Monophysite council of Sidon in the year 511 
or 512. (Mansi, t. viii. 371; Hefele’s Councils, 
section 225.) [G.T. 82] 


SOTERTS, called also Sorneris, SOTHERES, 
and SorHERA, Feb. 10 (Mart. Rom.), May 12 
(Adon.), virgin and martyr at Rome in the 
Diocletian persecution. She was of noble birth, 
and seems to have been a member of the family 
from which St. Ambrose was descended. It is 
to his writings we owe our knowledge of her 
history. (Ambros. lib. De Ewhortat. Virginit. 
cap. 12, and De Virginibus, lib. iii. cap. 7.) In 
this treatise he adduces her example to justify his 
view that suicide was justifiable on the part ofia 
christian virgin to avoid violation. (Ceill. iii. 
28.) (G. T. S.J 


SOTION (Gerttwy, Zwriwy), deacon of Mag- 
nesia and one of the deputies of his church who 
visited Ignatius at Smyrna. In the received 
text of Ignatius the name occurs as Zotion, 
though one authority gives Sotion, which also 
is the usual form of the word in inscriptions, 
where it is not uncommon. (Ignat. Ep. ad 
Magnes. c. 2 and Lightfoot’s note.) On the inter- 
change of the two letters, see Soras. [C.H.] 


SOZOMEN, author of a well known Zecle- 
siastical History, born about A.D. 400. His full 
name appears to have been Hermias Sozomenus, 
to which is sometimes prefixed the epithet 
Salamanes or Salaminius. The last mentioned 
designation has led not a few to the idea, that 
Sozomen was born at Salamis in Cyprus, a 
place with which the name has absolutely no 
connection. With much more probability, the 
name is traced by Valesius to one of the 
brothers of a family with which Sozomen 
stood in the closest relation by the ties of 
spiritual, if not also of earthly, kindred. For- 
tunately in one of the passages of his ecclesiasti- 
cal history, Sozomen has left us some notices 
both of his birth and of the circumstances 
amidst which he was brought up (v. 15). His 
family belonged to a small town named Bethelia, 
near Gaza, in Palestine, where his grandfather 
had been one of the first to embrace Christianity. 
An inhabitant of the same place named Alaphion 
had become possessed with a devil, and had ap- 
plied in vain to both pagan and Jewish sorcerers 
or physicians, as the case might be, to deliver 
him from his plague. At last he besought the 
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_aid of a Christian monk named Hilarion, and he 
by simply calling upon the name of Christ ex- 
pelled the demon. The immediate effect was the 
_ conversion of the families both of Alaphion and of 
_ the grandfather of Sozomen to Christianity. 
_ The conversion was genuine. It stood the test 
_ of the many discouragements, if not persecu- 
| tions, which Christians had to encounter at the 
hands of the emperor Julian, and the faith then 
embraced was handed down faithfully by one 
_ generation to another. Thus Sozomen was born 
| in a Christian family, and nurtured amidst Chris- 
tian influences, These latter must also have 
impressed him at an early age with an admira- 
tion of the monkish life of the time, for Hilarion 
the monk had, after curing Alaphion, become the 
| instructor of his family, and of them Sozomen 
says long afterwards that, when he knew them 
in his youth, no one could speak in adequate 
terms of their virtues, and that the first churches 
and monasteries erected in that country had 
been founded and supported by their liberality. 
There is indeed in Sozomen’s remarks upon these 
_ bygone days something not only exceedingly 

pleasing, but highly calculated to impress us 

with a belief in his own sincerity, as when he 
tells us, in the chapter of his history above re- 
ferred to, that his grandfather was endowed with 
_ great natural ability, which he consecrated 
especially to the study of the Sacred Scriptures, 
that he was much beloved by the Christians of 
these parts, and that his counsel was there looked 
upon as necessary to the explanation of the 
_ Word of God and the unloosing of its difficulties. 
- Certain it is that Sozomen came to the writing of 
ecclesiastical history in no spirit of indifference. 

He rather believed in Christianity, and even in 

the more ascetic forms of it, with a genuine faith ; 

“for I would neither,” he says, “be considered 

ungracious, and willing to consign their virtue 

(that of the monks) to oblivion, nor yet be 

thought ignorant of their history; but I would 

wish to leave behind me such a record of their 
manner of life that others, led by their example, 

might attain to a blessed and happy end ” (i. 1). 

Sozomen was in all probability educated in 
the first instance, if not in Bethelia itself, at the 
neighbouring town of Gaza, for some of the 

| memories of his youth, mentioned by himself in 
_ his history, are connected with the latter place 
| (ii. 28). From this he would seem to have 
| gone to Berytus, a city of Phoenicia, that he 
_ might be trained for the practice of the civil law 
_ at its famous school. His education finished he 
: ‘proceeded to Constantinople, and there entered 
_ on the studies of his profession (ii. 3). 

___ It was while thus engaged that he formed the 
Plan of his Ecclesiastical History (ii. 3). To this 
subject he had been attracted both by his own 
taste and by the example of Eusebius. Pre- 
' paratory studies had been made by him for his 
darger work, and at length the latter appeared 
in nine books, extending over the period from 
A.D. 323 to A.D, 439. The history was dedicated 
to Theodosius’ the Younger. As the work thus 
“overs the same period as that of Socrates, and 
both were written about the same time, and 
ar many resemblances to each other, a question 
s been raised as to which was the original and 
_ which not unfrequently the copyist. Valesius, 
upon apparently good grounds, gives his verdict 
_ Against Sozomen, although he allows at the same 
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time that in many passages he both adds to and 
corrects his authority. Like Socrates, too, 
Sozomen is habitually trustworthy. Like him he 
is a conscientious and serious writer; and in his 
account of the council of Nicaea, which may be 
taken as a favourable specimen of the character 
of his work as a whole, he seems to have drawn 
from the best sources, to have proceeded with 
care, and to have made a sufficiently good choice 
among the apocryphal traditions. and innumer- 
able legends which in the fifth century obscured 
the reports of what had passed at this great 
council (comp, De Broglie, iv, siécle, ii. 431). 
At the same time it must be allowed that Sozo- 
men has inserted in his history not a little that 
is trifling and superstitious. His devotion to 
the monks may account for this. In style he is 
generally allowed to be superior, but in judg- 
ment inferior, to Socrates, 

From what has been said it may be gathered 
that the history of Sozomen is more than usually 
valuable for the accounts contained in it of the 
monks, That these are given by an admirer 
is true, but they are not for that reason to be 
despised ; or, for the same reason, and with the 
same degree of propriety, we should be entitled 
to set aside the accounts given by their de- 
tractors. Sozomen may have viewed the monas- 
tic institutions of his time in the most favourable 
light, and he may have been indisposed to receive 
the charges made against them; but it is im- 
possible to read either his repeated notices of 
them, or his long account of their manners and 
customs in chap. 12 of. book i. of his history, 
without feeling that we have in such passages 
statements in regard to the nature and influence 
of monasticism in that age, which cannot be 
neglected by any one who would form an im- 
partial judgment upon the point. In addition 
to this, the history before us is of great moment 
for not a few important particulars concerning 
both the events and the men of the time to 
which it relates. Mention may be made in par- 
ticular of the council of Nicaea,.of the persecu- 
tions of the Christians, of the general progress 
of the gospel, of the conversion of Constantine, 
of the history of Julian, of the illustrious 
Athanasius, and of many bishops and martyrs of 
the age. It contains also a number of original 
documents. 

An edition of Sozomen’s history was published 
in Greek at Paris in 1544; and another, with a 
Latin translation, by Christophorsonus and 
Suffridus Petrus, at Cologne, in 1612. The best 
edition, that of Valesius, appeared at Paris in 
1668, and was followed by one, with the notes 
of Valesius, at Cambridge, in 1720. The edition 
of Hussey (Oxon. 1860) ought also to be men- 
tioned. Various Latin translations are also in 
existence, and a translation into English for 
Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library, 1855, deserves high 
commendation. [W. M.} 


SPARTIANUS 


SPARTIANUS, AELIUS, one of the six 
writers of the Augustan history. In the Dictio- 
nary of Classical Biography there will be found 
an account of these writers under the names 
CAPITOLINUS and SPARTIANUS. Their writings 
are also of very great value to the ecclesiastical 
historian, and often form his only source of infor- 
mation upon the relations of the church to the 
Roman state, though now likely A tae 
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supplemented by the series of edicts from 
Domitian to Heraclius lately found in the 
Fayim in Egypt (cf. Contemp. Review, Dec. 
1884, p. 908). Of the six writers, three wrote 
under Diocletian. They were Spartianus, Volca- 
tius Gallicanus and Trebellius Pollio. Spartianus 
was probably an officer of the imperial chancery. 
He began apparently with the intention of writing 
the lives of all the emperors from Nerva to Dio- 
cletian. We now possess, however, mere frag- 
ments of his work. And indeed it is only with 
difficulty we can designate the biographies which 
are due to him,.as there is considerable confusion 
between the names Aeclius Lampridius and Aelius 
Spartianus. He certainly wrote the lives of 
' Hadrian, Aelius Verus, Septimius Severus, and 
Pescennius Niger. He probably wrote those of the 
Antonines, Pius and Marcus, L. Aur. Verus, 
Albinus and Macrinus. Interesting particulars 
about the early church can be gleaned from all 
these writings. The following are some of the 
principal references to Christianity in the Augus- 
tan historians. Lampridius tells us of Alexander 
Severus that he placed images of Christ and of 
Abraham in his private oratory. He also wished 
to erect temples to Christ and enroll him among 
the gods, an attempt which Hadrian is also 
said to have made. Hadrian went so far as to 
build temples without images for the worship 
of Christ, which were still in existence, and 
were called Hadriani; but was dissuaded from 
proceeding farther by the representations of per- 
sons, who told him that all men would become 
Christians, and all other temples would be 
deserted. Lampridius also tells of the con- 
cession by Severus of a site for a Christian 
church in opposition to the corporation of 
cooks, who claimed the ground as their pro- 
perty; and of his reference to the care taken 
by the Christians in ordaining only men of good 
character to the ministry. Flavius Vopiscus 
of Syracuse tells us about Saturninus, whom 
Aurelian sent as ruler of the East. The emperor, 
knowing his ambitious character, directed him 
never to enter Egypt because the population was 
- turbulent and revolutionary, being composed of 
Christians, Samaritans, and other explosive ele- 
ments. Vopiscus then quotes an epistle of 
Hadrian from a lost work by his favourite Phle- 
gon (cf. Spartian, Hadriani, 16), to prove that 
the Egyptians had the same character a century 
and a half earlier. This epistle, which was ad- 
dressed to the consul Servianus, speaks of 
Christian bishops and presbyters. It is of con- 
siderable interest as bearing on the organiza- 
tion of the Egyptian church, in the earlier years 
of cent, ii. Hadrian says, “ Devoti sunt Serapi, 
qui se Christi episcopos dicunt, nemo illic 
Archisynagogus Judaeorum, nemo Samarites, 
nemo Christianorum Presbyter, non Mathemati- 
cus, non Aruspex, non Aliptes.” Spartianus 
tells us about Sept. Severus, that on his journey 
into Palestine he interdicted Jews and Christians 
from making converts to their religion. Vopis- 
cus tells us of Aurelian’s reproof of the senators 
for their delay in consulting the Sibylline books, 
describing them as acting more like men in a 
Christian church than believers in the gods, Many 
other passages have proved very useful to the 
historian in determining dates and localities of 
persecutions; cf. a series of articles by Gérres in 
Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theologie 
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for years 1877-1880. A good instance of the use 
which may be thus made of them will be found 
in an article by the same writer in the Jahr- 
biicher fiir Protestantische Theologie for 1878, p 
273, where he discusses the relations betweer 
Christianity and the Reman empire under the 
emperor Septimius Severus; especially in re- 
ference to the flogging of a playmate of Caracalle 
“ob Judaicam religionem,” mentioned by Spar- 
tianus in his Antonin. Caracall. c. i. [CaRA- 
CALLA.] Gorres thinks the word “ Christianam ” 
should be here substituted for “ Judaicam;” ef 
another article by him on “ Alexand. Severus u 
das Christenthum” in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. f 
wiss. Theol. 1877, s. 49; and for the opposit. 
view, see Harnack in Theolog. Literaturzeitung 
1877, s. 167. Cf. for another good instance o: 
the value of Spartianus’ narrative, another 
article by Gérres in the same review for 1884, p 
408, on Christianity and the emperor Commodus 
The sources of the Augustan History have beer 
discussed at great length of late by Enmann ir 
Philologus, Supplement, t. iv. fase. iv., p. 335- 
501. He endeavours to trace in Vopiscus thi 
outlines of a general history of the empir 
composed in Gaul under the rule of Constantiu: 
A.D, 292-306. The text of all the Augustar 
historians is very corrupt. It is now one o 
the favourite fields for critical emendations anc 
conjectural improvements. Those who delight 
in such attempts will find a full list of them ir 
Philologus for 1880, p. 741, s. v. Scriptt. Hist 
August.; for 1881, p. 600, s. v. Spartianus 
p- 679, s. v. Vopiscus Flavius. The entire 
literature of the subject for the last twenty 
years is accurately set forth in Philologus foi 
1883, t. xliii. p. 137. A good account of th 
Augustan historians will be found in Teuffel’ 
Hist. of Roman Literature, t. ii. p. 320, English 
trans., and in Simcox, Hist. of Lat. Literat. +. ii 
p- 225-306. Teuffel gives an accuraté account 
of editions, MSS., and essays on the historic 
value of those writers. The best edition o! 
the Scriptt. Hist. August. is by Herm. Peter 
Leipzig, 1865, republished in 1884, [G. T. S.] 

SPECIOSUS (1), priest; Gregory th 
Great’s authority for the story of Romuns 
(Dial. iv. 15). LF. D.] 


SPECIOSUS (2), monk, disciple of St 
Benedict. His brother Gregorius at Terracing 
saw the soul of Speciosus, who was then at Capua, 
leaving his body, and found afterwards that 
Speciosus had died at the moment of the vision 
(Greg. Dial. iv, 8). [F. D.] 

SPECIOSUS (8), subdeacon of Catana, wai 
married, and when pope Pelagius II. ordere 
Sicilian subdeacons, either to relinquish thei 
office or to abstain from intercourse with thei 
wives, chose the former alternative, and ‘acted as 
a notary till his death, which took place before 
A.D, 594 (Gregorius, Hpp. iv. 86). [FD 

SPERANTIUS (1), one of’ the Numidia 
bishops, addressed by Constantine I. in a Jette 
concerning building a church in place of on 
occupied illegally by the Donatists (Baronius 
Ann. 316. Ixii), : ade W. P.] 

SPERANTIUS (2), a deacon, who accom 
panied Caecilianus to the council of Arles (Baron, 
Ann, 314, lii; Routh, Rel. Sacer. iv. 95). 

Waals SAP sist [H. W. Pj 


i 


SPERANTIUS 
_SPERANTIUS (8) Greipdyrios, SPIRAN- 


 Trus), a gentleman at Rome (6 morétaros) who 
received Athanasius on his visit there in 339, 
d was afterwards put to death by Magnentius 
‘Athan. Apol. ad Const. § 6; Tillem. viii. 76). 

if [C. H.J 
| SPERATUS JULIUS. To a poet of this 
‘name, otherwise unknown, the small elegiac 
hee de Philomela, which is to be found in 
Riese’s Anthologia Latina (568), has been attri- 


“buted. The poem has also been assigned, with 
“some probability, to Eugenius, bishop of Toledo, 


sand to Dracontius. (H. A. W.] 


. SPES (1), an inmate of Augustine’s monas- 
_ tery at Hippo, whose variance with the presbyter 
 Bonifacius is described by Augustine in or about 
404 (Zp. 78 al. 137; Tillem, xiii, 155, 227, 408, 
411, xiv. 121). [c. H.] 


'SPES (2), abbat of a monastery founded by 
himself at Comple, six miles from Nursia, had 
been blind for forty years, and then miraculously 
recovered his sight, it being revealed to him 
that his death was at hand, and that he must 
first visit the neighbouring monasteries. Having 
done so, he died fifteen days after recovering his 
sight. His brethren saw his soul issue from his 
mouth in the form of a dove and ascend to 
heaven (Gregorius, Dial. iv. 10). He is com- 
memorated on March 28 (AA. SS, March iii. 
717). {F. D.] 


SPESINA. See Macarius (20); Christian 
woman at Rome, Cyp. Hp. 22; probably a Car- 
thaginian. The name occurs as that of an 
African martyr in the African calendar on 7 Id. 
Jun, ap. Morcelli, vol. ii. p. 369; does not occur 
in Muratori or Gruter; but is found in five in- 
scriptions in Mommsen, all of them Numidian— 
an indication of the genuineness of the list as 
against Shepherd, “Letters on the genuineness 
of the writings ascribed to Cyprian,” p. 12. 

[E. W. B.] 

SPES-IN-DEO, praeses of Sardinia, was in 
A.D. 601 asked by Gregory the Great to assist 
Victor, bishop of Phausiana, in his missionary 
work (Lipp, xi. 22). LF. D.] 


SPEUSIPPUS, Jan. 17, martyr, together 
with his twin brothers Eleusippus and Melasip- 
pus, under Marcus Aurelius in France. They 
were the grandchildren of a St. Leonilla who 
had been converted by St. Benignus, who had 
been in turn sent by Polycarp on a mission to 
Gaul. They suffered at Langres with Neon and 
Turbon, the official reporters of their examina- 
tion, who were converted by the example of 

their constancy. Their story has given rise to a 
considerable controversy, as many have been 

inclined to reject their acts as spurious, among 

whom was Ruinart, who refused to accept them 
among his Acta Sincera, The true state of the 

case is probably this,—they embrace some his- 
_ torical elements, but have been plainly worked 

up in later times into the shape they at present 
present. Baronius regarded their acts as 
genuine, and inserted a portion of them in his 
_ Annals, A.D. 179, sec. 37. Tillemont discussed 
them in his Mem. t. iii. p. 43 and 603; cf, 
AA, SS. Boll, Jan. ii. p. 73. In modern times 
_ the Abbé Bougaud has discussed the original 
" character and authenticity of the Acts in a work 


me 
a 
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on the mission of St. Benignus published at 
Autun in 1852. He specially discusses whether 
they were originally Cappadocians as one tradi- 
tion has it or born in France, deciding in favour 
of the latter view. Their acts will be found in 
Migne’s Patr. Lat. t. 1xxx. col. 186. Benignus, 
who baptized Leonilla and Speusippus, is re- 
garded as the apostle of Burgundy. His mar- 
tyrdom is described in Greg. Turon. Gloria MM. 
i. 5; in the last edition as published in the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptt. Rer. 
Meroving. t. i. pars i. p. 522, Hanover, 1883— 
1885. (Mart. Adon.) {G. T. S.] 


SPLENDONIUS, a deacon employed in Gaul, 
and there condemned for some offence not known, 
but admitted into the Donatist community, re- 
baptized by them, and ordained a presbyter by 
Petilianus, but afterwards rejected by him. The 
case was related by Fortunatus at a meeting of 
Catholic bishops at Constantina, and Augustine 
quotes it to vindicate the church from the 
charge of retaining in its service unworthy per- 
sons by fastening a similar charge on the opposite 
party (Aug. Petil. iii. 38). [Forrunatus (10).] 

(H.W. 


. 


SPORACIUS (Asporactus), a man of high 
rank in the court at Constantinople, Comes 
Domesticus, A.D. 451, and consul in 452, 
orthodox and pious, and a warm supporter of 
Theodoret, who at his request wrote his work 
on heresies (Haereticarum fabularum compendium), 
which he dedicated to him in a laudatory pre- 
face. There is also a distinct short treatise 
Adversus Nestorium (sometimes called Epistola 
ad Sporacium), addressed to Sporacius, in 
which the author goes over much the same 
ground as in Lib. iv. c. 12 of the Haer. Fab. 
The genuineness of this treatise has been called 
in question by Garnier and Dupin and other 
authorities, but is maintained by Sirmond. 
Theodoret wrote by the Oriental deputies in 
449 to thank Sporacius for his zeal in his be- 
half and in defence of the truth. (Theod. Zp. 27.) 
Sporacius attended the council of Chalcedon as 
“comes domesticorum” (Labbe, iv. 77). He 
may be the same with Asparacius whom pope 
Leo calls “ his son,” a member of whose family, 
Count Rhodanus, was employed by him in June, 
453, to carry letters to Julian of Cos, and to 
the emperor Leo and others (Leo, M. Zp. 124 
[98]), and also with Sporacius, by whom Leo 
desired, that his letters addressed to Con- 
stantinople, against Timothy Aelurus, Sept. 457, 
should be presented and supported by his 
personal advocacy (Jbid. Zp. 153 [121]), 

[E. V.] 


SPYRIDON (Spyrip10n, Srrrrpr0N), bishop 
of Trimithus in Cyprus, one of the most popu- 
larly celebrated of the bishops attending the 
council of Nicaea, although his name is not 
found in the list of signatures. He was the 
centre of many legendary stories which Socrates 
tells us he heard from his fellow islanders, one 
or two of which he has preserved (Socr. H. Z. 
i, 12). Spyridon was a married man, with at 
least one daughter, named Irene. He was a 
sheep farmer, and continued to exercise his 
calling after for his many virtues he had been 
called to the episcopate. One of the stories tells 
how some thieves, attempting to rob his fold by 
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night, found their hands miraculously tied be- 
hind their backs, and were set free in the morn- 
ing, by Spyridon, who, after many exhortations 
to give up their bad ways, good-humouredly made 
them a present of a ram, “lest they should have 
been up all night for nothing.” Another legend, 
which has its counterpart in Mussulman folk-lore 
narrates how, after the death of his daughter 
Irene, he went to her grave and learnt from her 
where she had hidden a valuable ornament, 
which was reclaimed by the person who had en- 
trusted it to her keeping (Socr. u. s. Soz. H. E. 
i.11;-Rufin. i. 5). Other stories record how he 
threw open his storehouses to those who were in 
want, giving to some and lending to others 
without interest (Soz. w. s.), and how on a way- 
farer seeking shelter during Lent, when there was 
no food in the house save some salt pork, he desired 
his daughter to dress it and sat down with his 
guest at table. The traveller declining to taste 
meat on the ground that he was a Christian, 
Spyridon replied, “so much the less reason have 
you for abstaining, for to the pure all things are 
pure ” (bid.). On another occasion, when his 
pupil Triphyllius, the learned bishop of Ledra, 
had been called upon to address a gathering of 
the Cypriote bishops, and out of deference to 
his audience in a quotation from the Gospels 
(Matt. ix. 6) altered the homely word “bed,” 
kpdéBBarov, into the more refined “ couch,” 
oxlwroda, he interrupted the preacher with the 
pertinent question, “whether he thought himself 
better than Christ, that he was ashamed to use 
his words” (ibid.). The well-known story of the 
heathen philosopher at the council of Nicaea, 
- whose taunts against the faith were silenced, and 
he himself converted by the recitation of the 
articles of the creed by an unlearned bishop, “a 
proof of the magnetic power of earnestness and 
simplicity over argument and speculation” 
(Stanley, Hastern Church, p. 134), has been 
fathered by the late writers, Glycas and Meta- 
phrastes, on Spyridon. The silence of Rufinus 
when narrating the incident is a sufficient proof 
that the identification is erroneous (Rufinus, i. 3; 
Niceph. H. #, viii. 15). Spyridon is mentioned 
by Athanasius as among the orthodox bishops at 
the council of Sardica (Athanas. Apol. ii. p. 768). 
According to dean Stanley his body, which had 
been buried in his native island, was removed to 
Constantinople, whence, on the taking of the city 
by the Turks, it was again transmitted to Corfu, 
where it is annually carried in procession round 
the capital as the patron saint of the Ionian 
islands (Stanley w, s. p. 126), His life, written 
in iambics by his pupil, Triphyllius of Ledra, is 
spoken of by Suidas as “very profitable.” 
Spyridon is commemorated in the Latin Church 
on Dec. 14, and in the Greek, on Dec. 12 (Suidas 
sub voc. Triphyllius, ii. 947) (Rufin. 1, 3-5; 
Socr. H, Hi. 8,12; Soz. H. Hi. 11; Niceph. 
H, L. viii. 15, 42; Tillemont, Mém. Eccles. vi. 
643,679 ; vii. 242-246 ; Hefele, Hist. of Councils, 
vol. i, p, 284, Clark’s trans. ; Stanley, Hist. of 
Hast. Ch. pp. 124-126; 132), [E. V.] 


STAGIRIUS, a sophist, at Constantinople, 
under whom Nicobulus sent his son to study, 
without having previously consulted his uncle, 
Gregory Nazianzen, who however, on the ar- 
rangement having been completed, wrote to Sta- 
girius, commending the lad to his care (Greg. 
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Naz. Hp. 188). Eustochius, the sophist, Gregory’s 
early friend, took great umbrage at the young 
Nicobulus not being placed under his care, and 
in his anger brought serious charges against his 
rival before a magistrate, a course against which 
Gregory remonstrated, butin vain. (1b. Zp. 61.) 
[Eusrocurus (3).] {E. V.} 


STAGIRUS (Sraerrius), a young friend of 
Chrysostom. He was of noble birth, and against 
the wishes of his father, whose favourite son he 
was, embraced a monastic life. He joined the 
brotherhood of which Chrysostom was a member, 
and continued there after the failure of health 
compelled Chrysostom to return to his home at 
Antioch. The self-indulgent life he had led was 
a poor preparation for the austerities of monas- 
ticism, and he proved a very unsatisfactory monk. 
The nightly vigils were intolerable to him, and 
reading was hardly less distasteful. He spent 
his time in attending to a garden and orchard. 
Besides this, he manifested much pride of his 
high birth. His health broke down under the 
strain of so uncongenial a life. He became 
subject to convulsive attacks, which we may 
identify with epilepsy, but which were then 
considered as indicative of demoniacal possession. 
Stagirius employed all the recognized means 
for expelling the eyil spirit. He applied to 
persons of superior sanctity, often taking long 
journeys to obtain the aid of those who had 
the reputation of healing those afflicted with 
spiritual maladies. He visited the most cele- 
brated martyrs’ shrines, and prayed long and * 
fervently both there and at home. But all in 
vain. He was more than once tempted to com- 
mit suicide. At the same time his religious 
character sensibly improved. He rose at night 
and devoted much time to prayer, and became 
meek and humble. Chrysostom’s state of health 
forbidding his personally visiting his young 
friend, he wrote to him at length: His counsels - 
are embodied in the three books ad Stagirium a 
daemone vexatum, or de Divina Providentia (Socr. 
H. E. vi. 3). What the issue was as regards 
Stagirius we do not know. Nilus, who in one 
of his letters highly commends his piety and 
humility and contrition, uses language which 
would lead us to believe that his attacks did not 
entirely pass away. (Nilus, Epp. lib. iii. Zp. 
19). [E. V.] 


STASIMUS, a count to whom Theodoret 
wrote commending to his liberality Celestiacus, 
a senator of Carthage, who having had to flee 
his country on the taking of the city by the 
Vandals was reduced to extreme poverty. 
(Theod. Zp. 33.) : {E. V.] 


STATIUS, confessor of Carthage in the 
Decian persecution ; fled to Rome, was received 
by Numerta, Cyp. Zp. 21. [E. W. B.} 


STAUROS. (See Horus; VALENTINUS @); 
p. 229; Iren. I. iii. 5; Hippol. Ref, vi. 31.) 
[G. $.] 


STELECHIUS, designated by Chrysostom 
“a holy man of God,” to whom that writer 
dedicated the second book of his treatise on 
“Compunction,” wep) raravdtews, of which the 
former was inscribed to Demetrius. (Chrysost, 
Opp. tom, iv. p. 121 sq.) [E. V.J 


and through him procure reinstatement in his 


- The synodical letter of the council (drawn up, 
without doubt, by Cyprian) confirmed the depo- 


action of Stephen in the matter was put aside as 


al 


The internal disputes with respect to the recep- 


STENNIUS 
STENNIUS, bishop of Ariminum (Rimini), 


present at Rome at the judicial enquiry under 


Melchiades, a.p. 313 (Opt. i. 23). [H. W. P.] 


STEPHANUS (1) L, bishop of Rome, after 
Lucius, from 12th May, a.p. 254, to 2nd Aug. 


A.D. 257, during 3 years, 2 months, and 21 days. 


These are the dates arrived. at by Lipsius 
(Chron. der rém. Bisch.) after careful examina- 
tion. The dates given by the ancient catalogues 
are erroneous and conflicting. The Liberian 
Catalogue assigns to hima reign of 4 years, 2 
months, and 21 days, and gives Valerianus LI. 
and Gallienus II. (255) as the consuls of the 
year of his decease, the same as had been assigned 
to the decease of Lucius. Here some confusion 
is evident. Other old authorities differ from 
this, and from each other. But the Liberian 
Watalogue appears to be correct in the date of 
the martyrdom of Xystus, successor of Stephen, 
about which, as a memorable event, the tradition 
was likely to be more certain, viz. 6th Aug. 
A.D. 258, this date being confirmed by Cyprian’s 
letter to Successus (Zp. 80). Reckoning back 
from this ascertained date, and aided by the letters 
of Cyprian and the course of contemporary events, 
Lipsius arrives with high probability at the dates 
above given, which, as far as the duration of 
Stephen’s episcopate is concerned, require the 
account of the Liberian Catalogue to be altered 
only by reading 3 years for 4, the number of 
months and days being regarded as a correct 
tradition. If Lucius died, as is supposed, on the 
5th of March, 254, Stephen was appointed after 
a vacancy of 61 days. 

At the time of his accession the persecution 
of the church, began by Decius, and renewed 
by Gallus, had ceased for a time under Valerian. 


tion of the Japsi, which had given rise to the 
schism of Novatian [Novatranus], still con- 
tinued. 

In the autumn of the year 254 a council of 
Carthage, being the first during the episco- 
pate of Stephen, replied to letters from Spain, 
brought by Felix and Sabinus, two bishops 
who had been ordained in the place of Basi- 
lides and Martialis, deposed for compliance 
with idolatry. Basilides had in the mean time 
been to Rome to represent his case to*Stephen, 


see; and Stephen had apparently supported him. 


sition of the two idolatrous prelates and the 
election of their successors, on the ground that 
compliance with idolatry incapacitated for re- 
sumption of clerical functions, though not for 
zéception into the church through penance. The 


of no account, though excused as due to the false 
representations of Basilides. (Cypr. Zp. 67.) 
A letter from Cyprian to Stephen himself, pro- 
bably written soon after the council and in the 


"same year, is further significant of the relations 


between Carthage and Rome being less concordant 


than had been the case under Cornelius and 
Lucius. Stephen from the first seems to have 


been determined to act independently in virtue 


of the supposed prerogatives of his see, while 


_ Cyprian shews himself equally determined to 


ignore any such prerogative. The subject of the 
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letter is one Marcian, bishop of Arles, who had 
adopted the views of Novatian and joined him- 
self to him, and whose deposition on this account 
Stephen is urged to bring about by letters to 
the province and to the people of Arles. It 
appears from the letter that Faustinus of Lyons 
had again and again written to Cyprian on the 
subject, having also, together with other bishops 
of the province in question, solicited Stephen to 
take action, but in vain. The tone of the letter 
is affectionately admonitory, not to say piously 
dictatorial. While allowing that it rested with 
the bishop of Rome to influence with effect the 
Gallic provinces, Cyprian is far from conceding to 
him any prerogative beyond that of the general 
collegium of bishops, by whose concurrent action, 
according to his theory, the true faith and dis- 
cipline of the church catholic was to be main- 
tained. And in praising the late bishops of 
Rome, Cornelius and Lucius, whose example he 
exhorts Stephen to follow, he seems to imply a 
doubt whether the latter was disposed to do his 
duty. (Cypr. Zp. 68.) 

But it was a new question of dispute, that of 
the re-baptism of heretics, that brought about 
an open rupture between the churches of Rome 
and Carthage, in which the Asiatic as well as 
the African churches were arrayed with Cyprian 
in antagonism to Rome. The question came to 
the front in connexion with the schism of Nova- 
tian, the point, being raised whether his adherents, 
who had been baptized in schism, should be re- 
baptized when reconciled to the church. (Cypr- 
Ep. 69 ad Mognum.) But it soon took the wider 
range of all cases of heretical or schismatical 
baptism. It had been long the practice of the 
Asiatic churches to re-baptize heretics, and the 
practice had been confirmed by synods ; in Africa 
it was also the prevailing custom, and had been 
enjoined by the first Carthaginian’ synod under 
Agrippinus, though not apparently resting then 
on so strong a traditional basis as in Asia. 
Augustine says that Agrippinus had been the 
author of the African custom, and that it had 
not been universal since his time. Cyprian 
himself (Zp. 73, ad Jubaianum) does not trace the 
African custom further back than Agrippinus. 
However, on the question coming up as aforesaid, 
he insisted uncompromisingly on- the necessity 
of re-baptism, and was supported, after a little 
hesitation at first on the part of some, by the 
whole African church. At Rome, on the con- 
trary, admission by imposition of hands only, 
without iteration of baptism, seems to have been 
the immemorial usage, the only alleged exception 
being what Hippolytus states (Philosophum. p. 
291) about re-baptism having been practised in 
the time of Callistus. Stephen accordingly 
maintained a view on the subject totally oppo- 
site to that of Cyprian. While Cyprian would 
baptize all schismatics whatever, whether they 
had been heretical in doctrine or not, Stephen 
would apparently baptize none who had been 
baptized already, let their heresies have been 
what they might, and whatever might have 
been the form of their baptism. (Cypr. Zp. 
74.) The first shot in preparation for the 
battle that ensued may be detected in a letter 
(A.D. 255) from Cyprian to one Magnus, who 
had consulted him about the re-baptism of 
persons coming over from Novatianism; in ' 
which, after expounding and supporting at great » 
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length his views on the subject, he may be 
taken to mean a hit at Roman laxity when he 
says “this is a subject of wonder, indignation, 
and grief, that Christians should support anti- 
christs, and that prevaricators of the faith and 
betrayers of the church should stand within the 
church itself against the church.” 

The first council of Carthage on the subject 
having been held in the same year (255), and 
having, in reply to certain Numidian bishops 
issued a synodal letter supporting Cyprian’s posi- 
tion, he wrote soon after a letter to Quintus, a 
bishop of Numidia, notifying to him the decision 
of the council, and enforcing it by argument. 
In this letter, though names are not mentioned, 
there is an evident reference to the bishop of 
Rome, and those who held with him: “But,” 
says he, “some of our colleagues (%. e. fellow 
bishops) had rather give honour to heretics than 
agree with us; and while on the plea of one 
baptism they are unwilling to baptize those who 
come, they either themselves make two baptisms 
by allowing that of heretics to be one, or cer- 
tainly, which is worse, prefer the wicked and 
profane ablution of heretics to the :legitimate 
baptism of the Catholic church.” In answer to 
the plea of ancient custom, the only one he 
acknowledges is that of not re-baptizing those 
who, having been baptized in the church, had 
left it for heresy and returned, But he alleges 
further that reason, not custom, affords the rule 
to goby. That heis hitting at Stephen appears 
more plainly from his reference to St. Peter, who 
in his dispute with St. Paul about circumcision 
made no insolent and arrogant claims, or said that 
he held the primacy; but by yielding to the 
reasons of St. Paul set an example to bishops of 
giving up their own views in deference to the 
true and legitimate suggestions of their brethren. 
(Cypr. Zp.71.) Cyprian’s next step was to send 
a formal synodal letter to Stephen himself, 
agreed on in a synod at Carthage, probably at 
Easter, A.D. 256, in which the necessity of bap- 
tizing heretics, and also of the exclusion from 
clerical functions of apostate clergy on their re- 
admission into the church, is pressed upon him. 
But the tone of the letter is not dictatorial. It 
is allowed at the end that Stephen may retain 
his own views if he will without breaking the 
bond of peace with his colleagues, every prelate 
being free to take his own line, and responsible 
to God. (Zp. 72.) The answer of the previous 
council of Carthage to the Numidian bishops, 
and Cyprian’s letter to Quintus, were sent to 
Stephen along with this synodal letter. 

The next letter before us, that of Cyprian 
to Jubaianus, was written before an answer 
from Stephen had been received, and still 
deprecates any wish to break communion with 
any bishop who might continue to take a 
wrong view, At the same time Cyprian sup- 
ports his own view at great length, and replies 
to arguments against it which had been ad- 
vanced in a letter transmitted to him by his 
correspondent. (Hp. 73.) But the tone'of his 
next letter, that to Pompeius, is less pacific. 
Stephen’s reply to the synodal letter had now 
been received, written, according to Cyprian’s 
account of it, “unskilfully and inconsider- 
ately,” and containing things “either proud, or 
irrelevant, or self-contradictory.” The letter 
charges Stephen with “hard obstinacy,” “ pre- 
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sumption and contumacy,” and refers, by way 
of contrast, to St. Paul’s admonition to Timothy, - 
that a bishop should not be “litigious,” but 
“mild and docile.” The arguments which had 
been advanced by Stephen are also replied to in 
the letter. It does not appear that Stephen had 
so far broken off communion with those who 
differed from him. - (Zp. 74.) This, however, 
he did soon afterwards, as appears from the 
letter of Firmilian, bishop of Neo-Caesarea, to 
Cyprian (Zp. 75), as well as from the fragment 
of a letter to Xystus from Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, preserved by Eusebius (1. Z. vii. 5), of 
which hereafter. Before Firmilian’s letter was 
written, Cyprian had summoned a plenary 
council of African, Numidian, and Mauritanian 
bishops, to the number of 87, with presbyters 
and deacons, in the presence of a large assembly 
of laity, which met on the 1st of September, 
256, the occasion being apparently considered 
too urgent to allow waiting for the customary 
Easter synod. In this memorable council 
Cyprian and other bishops in succession sepa- 
rately gave their opinions, being unanimous in 
asserting the decision of the previous synod. At 
the same time Cyprian is careful, in his opening 
address, to repudiate any intention of judging 
others, or breaking communion with them on 
the ground of disagreement. And his ironical 
reference to Stephen’s more imperious attitude 
is evident when he says, ‘“‘ For not one of us con- 
stitutes himself a bishop of bishops, or forces his. 
colleagues to the necessity of compliance by 
tyrannical threats; since every bishop has his 
own liberty and power of action, and can no 
more be judged by another than he can himself 
judge.”* The acts of the council are given by 
Augustin (de Bapt. contra Donat. lib. vi. and vii.); 
also in Cypriani Opp. It was after this great 
council, probably towards the winter of the same 
year (hibernum tempus urgebat), that Firmilian 
wrote his long letter in answer to one re- 
ceived from Cyprian, It appears from this 
letter (as might be gathered also from Cyprian’s. 
introductory address to the great council) that. 
Stephen had by this time renounced communion 
with both the Asiatic and African churches; 
also that he had refused to admit even to an 
interview the legates sent to him from the pre- 
vious Carthaginian synod; had forbidden all 
Christians to receive them into their houses, and 
had called Cyprian a false Christ, a false apostle, 
a deceitful worker. The question has been raised | 
whether Stephen’s action amounted to excom- 
munication of the Eastern and African churches, 
or only to a threat. H. Valois and Baronius 
say the latter only; but Firmilian’s language 
seems to imply more; and Mosheim (Commentt. 
de Rebus Christian. p. 538 sq.) contends for 
more against Valois. Routh also and Lipsius. 
hold that excommunication was pronounced. 
Firmilian writes as follows: “ Which thing Ste- 
phen has now dared to do, breaking against you 
the peace which his predecessors have always 
kept with you in mutual love and honour.”— 


a “Neque enim quisquam nostrum Episcopum se 
episcoporum constituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad obse— 
quendi necessitatem collegas suos adigit; quando habeat 
omnis Episcopus, pro licentia libertatis et potestatis suac, 
arbitrium proprium, tamque judicari ab alio non possit,, 
quam nec ipse potest judicare.” 
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“How great sin hast thou heaped upon thyself 
in severing thyself from so many flocks? For 
thou hast cut thyself off: do not deceive thy- 
self.’—“ Seeing that he is really a schismatic 
who makes himself an apostate from the com- 
munion of ecclesiastical unity.”—“For, while 
thou thinkest that all can be put apart from 
thee, thou hast put thyself alone apart from all.” 
— Very patiently indeed and gently did he re- 
ceive the episcopal envoys in not even admitting 
them to an ordinary interview; nay, moreover, 
in being so mindful of love and charity as to 
enjoin the universal brotherhood of Christians 
that no one should receive them into his house, 
that not only peace and communion, but even 
shelter and hospitality, should be denied them.” » 
Dionysius of Alexandria, also, in his letter to 
Xystus, above referred to, says of Stephen, that 
before his breach with Cyprian, “he had sent 
word concerning Helenus (of Tarsus) and con- 
cerning Firmilian, and all those of Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia, and Galatia, and all the adjoining 
nations, that neither with them would he com- 
municate, on this very same account, because 
(says he) they rebaptize heretics.” (Euseb. H. L. 
vii. 5.) Dionysius further implies that he him- 
self had disapproved of Stephen’s proceedings, 
and remonstrated with him by letter :—‘‘ And 
concerning all these doings of his I sent to him, 
entreating.” (ib.) Firmilian’s language in dis- 
approval of Stephen’s conduct, and in repudia- 
tion of his assumption of authority over the 
church at large, is very strong. He says: “ And 
I, on this head, am justly indignant at Stephen’s 
open and manifest folly ; that, while he boasts 
so of the rank of his see, and contends that he 
holds the succession of Peter, on which the 
foundations of the church were laid, he brings 
in many other rocks (petras), and constitutes 
new buildings of many churches, while he de- 
fends, by his authority, the position that there is 
baptism there.” Again: “ Nor fearest thou the 
judgment of God, when thou bearest testimony 
to heretics against the church, it being written, 
‘A false witness shall not be unpunished.’ ” 
Again: “It is manifest that the ignorant are 
also violent and angry, their lack of reason and 
of anything to say easily turning them to anger, 
so that to no one more than to thee does the 
Scripture apply which says, ‘An angry man 
stirreth up strife, and a furious man aboundeth 
in transgression.’”¢ The whole letter is so 


> “Quod nunc Stephanus ausus est facere, rumpens 
adyersum vos pacem, quam semper antecessores ejus 
vobiscum amore et honore mutuo custodierunt.”—“ Pec- 
catum vero quam magnum tibi exaggerasti, quando te a 
tot gregibus scidisti? Excidisti enim teipsum: noli te 
tallere.”—* Siquidem ille est vere schismaticus qui se a 
communione ecclesiastiae unitatis apostatam. fecerit. 
Dum enim putas omnes a te abstineri posse, solum te 
ab omnibus abstinuisti.’—* Legatos episcopos patienter 
satis et leniter suscepit, ut eos nec ad sermonem saltem 
colloquii communis admitteret; adhuc insuper dilec- 
lionis et caritatis memor praeciperet fraternitati uni- 
versae ne quis eos in domum suam reciperet; ut venien- 
tibus non solum pax et communio, sed et tectum et 
hospitium negaretur.” 

© “ Atque ego in hac parte juste indignor in hance tam 
apertam et manifestam Stephanis stultitiam, quod qui 
sic de episcopatus sui loco gloriatur se successionem 
Petri tenere contendit, super quem fundamenta ecclesiae 
collocata sunt, multas alias petras inducat, et ecclesiarum 
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little to the taste of the partisans of the Roman 
see that, though extant in twenty-six codices, it 
was purposely omitted in the edition of Cyprian 
(Romae ap. Paul. Manutium, 1563), and first 
printed in that of Guil. Morelli, Paris, 1564, 
who is bitterly censured for it by Latinus. 
Latinius and Pamelius. Christ. Lupus (ad. 
Tertull. libr. de praescr. Bruxell. 1675) first 
denied the authenticity of the letter. (Gieseler, 
Eccl. Hist. div. iii, ch. iv. 3). There is, how= 
ever, no reason, except objection to its contents, 
for doubting its genuineness. It is evident from 
it, as well as from Cyprian’s expressions in his 
own letters, above referred to, that, while 
Stephen on the one hand claimed authority 
beyond that of other bishops as being St. Peter’s 
successor, and took much amiss Cyprian’s in- 
dependent action, Cyprian, on the other hand, 
supported by all the African and Asiatic 
churches, utterly ignored any such superior 
authority, his well-known position being that, 
though Christ’s separate commission to St. 
Peter had expressed the unity of the church, 
yet this commission was shared by all the 
apostles, and transmitted to all bishops alike in 
their several spheres. Unity, according to his 
theory, was to be maintained, not by the 
supremacy of one bishop over the rest, but by 
the consentient action of all, with the. conces- 
sion of considerable differences of practice without. 
breach of unity. The extent to which he would 
allow such differences appears strikingly in the 
case before us, where he expressed himself 
willing to continue in full communion with 
Rome, though continuing a practice condemned 
by him in such unmeasured terms. Stephen, on 
the contrary, seems already to have taken the 
position, carried out to its full extent by sub- 
sequent popes, of claiming a peculiar supremacy 
to the Roman see, and requiring uniformity as a 
condition of communion. It would appear also, 
though it is true we have only the account of 
his opponents, that in asserting such claims he 
evinced a spirit of irritability and arrogance 
that caused additional offence. 

With respect to the subject of the contro- 
versy itself, and the arguments adduced on both 
sides, we have to gather those of Stephen from 
the Cyprianic correspondence, where they are re- 
ferred to and answered. The arguments of 
Stephen, and those who held with him, were 
mainly these: ‘‘ We have immemorial custom on 
our side, especially the tradition of St. Peter’s 
see, which is above all others. We have also. 
Seripture and reason on our side; St. Paul 
rejoiced at the preaching of the gospel, and 
recognised it, though preached out of envy and 
strife, There is but one baptism; to reiterate it 
is sacrilege, and its efficacy depends, not on the 
administrators, but on the institution of Christ ; 
whoever, then, has been once baptized in the 
name of Christ, even by heretics, has been 
validly baptized, and may not be baptized again.” 


multarum nova aedificia constituat, dum iste illic bap- 
tisma sua auctoritate defendit.” ‘* Nec metuis judicium 
Dei, haereticis testimonium contra Heclesiam perhibens, 
sum scriptum sit, Falsus testis non erit impunitus.’” 
“Nisi quod imperitos etiam animosos atque iracundos 
esse manifestum est, dum per inopiam consilii et ser- 
monis ad iracundiam facile vertuntur, ut de nullo alio. 
magis quam de te dicat Scriptura divina, Homo, animosus 
parit lites, et vir iracundus exaggerat peccal BL 
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Cyprian’s answer to such arguments was: “As 
to your custom, however old, itis a corrupt one, 
and not primitive; no custom can be set against 
truth, to get at which we must go back to the 
original fountain. Scripture is really altogether 
against you; those at whose preaching of the 
gospel St. Paul rejoiced were not schismatics, 
but members of the church acting from unworthy 
motives; he re-baptized those who had been 
baptized only unto St. John’s baptism, without 
acknowledgment of the Holy Ghost; he and the 
other apostles regarded schism and heresy as 
eutting men off from Christ; the Catholic 
church is one, ‘a closed garden, a fountain 
sealed’; outside it there is no grace, no salva- 
tion, consequently no baptism; people cannot 
confer grace if they have not got it; we do not 
reiterate baptism, for those whom we baptize have 
not previously been baptized at all; it is you 
that make two baptisms in allowing that of 
heretics as well as that of the church. Again, 
you are inconsistent with yourselves; for you 
lay hands on those who come over from heresy, 
to give the Holy Ghost, thus acknowledging 
that the heretics cannot confer it; but, if so, 
neither can they baptize, for the operation of the 
Holy Ghost is essential to baptism.” It is to 
be ‘observed in this controversy that, though 
Stephen was narrower and more domineering 
than Cyprian in his demand of universal con- 
formity to the traditions of his own see, yet, on 
the main question at issue, he was broader and 
more tolerant in allowing the operation of grace 
beyond the strict limits of ecclesiastical organi- 
sation. And, notwithstanding the unanimous 
opposition at the time of so large a portion of 
the church, the broader view upheld by Rome 
was, in the main, accepted finally ; not, however, 
to the full extent apparently allowed by Stephen. 
The council of Arles, held in the time of pope 
Sylvester (A.D. 314), eventually endorsed the 
intermediate rule that converts from heresy, who 
could show that they had been baptized in the 
name of the Trinity, should be received by laying 
_ on of hands only, that they might receive the 
Holy Spirit; but those who could not should be 
baptized. (Cam. Arelat. 8.) And this has since 
been the received orthodox view. 

Stephen is honoured as a martyr in the Roman 
Calendar on Aug. 2. But though his martyr- 
dom under Valerian is asserted in the Felician 
Catalogue and later editions of the Pontifical, 
and in Jerome’s Martyrology, and though the 
acts of St. Stephen (dating probably from the 
7th century) give particulars of it ;—that he was 
beheaded in the cemetery, sitting on his chair, 
and there buried ;yet the probabilities are 
strongly against the alleged fact. His martyr- 
dom is not mentioned in the earlier Liberian 
Catalogue, though that of his successor Xystus 
is; his name appears in the Liberian “ depositio 
episcoporum,” not “ martyrum ”; Augustin, who, 
in his controversy with the Donatists often men- 
tions Stephen, makes no mention of his martyr- 
dom; nor does Vincentius of Lerins. There is 
no allusion to it in the Cyprianic correspondence, 
nor in the life of Cyprian by Pontius, though 
there is in both to that of Xystus. Further, it 
was not till the middle of the year 25% that 
Valerian so far departed from his early fairness 
towards the Christians as to issue the edict visit 
ing them with death (Cypr. Zp. 80). The origin 
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of the story about Stephen’s martyrdom is traced 
conclusively by De Rossi to a mistaken applica- 
tion to him of a Damasine inscription in the 
cemetery of Callistus which really referred to 
Xystus. The latter having been, according to 
authentic tradition, beheaded-inanother cemetery, 
that of Praetextatus, it was supposed that he 
had been also buried there, and hence that the 
chair of his martyrdom found in that of Callistus 
and the accompanying inscriptions belonged to 
another bishop, who was concluded to have been 
his predecessor, Stephen; the real fact being 
that the body and chair of Xystus had been re- 
moved after his martyrdom to the usual burial- 
place of the Roman bishops. [Xysrus IL] 

Stephanus is said in the Felician Catalogue to 
have been a Roman by birth, “ex patre iobio,” 
and to have ordained that priests and Levites 
should not use their sacred vestments for daily 
wear, but only in church, Anastasius states 
that his father’s name was Julius, that he was 
exiled, and after his safe return committed to 
prison by Maximimianus, together with nine 
presbyters, two bishops and three deacons; that 
there he held a synod, and that, after com- 
mitting the treasures of his church to his 
deacon Xystus, he was beheaded. The Roman 
martyrology, celebrating him as saint and 
martyr on Aug. 2, says he was beheaded in his 
chair during. the persecution under Valerian, 
before the altar, while saying mass, which he 
persisted in continuing, undeterred by the arrival 
of the soldiers. There is no reason to doubt the 
statement of the Felician Catalogue and the Mar- 
tyrologia, that he was interred in the usual 
burial-place of the popes of his day, the ceme- 
tery of Callistus. 

Three spurious decreta, addressed to a friend, 
Hilarion, and twelve to all bishops, have been 
assigned to Stephanus, their main purport being 
to direct proceedings against accused clergy, with 
reservation of appeals to Rome. [J. B—y.] 


STEPHANUS (2) IL, pope elect, but not 
ordained, A,D. 752. Pope Zacharias having been 
buried on the 15th of March, this Stephen, a 
presbyter, was elected, and conducted to the 
Lateran palace: but after rising from sleep on 
the third day after his arrival there, he suddenly 
lost speech and consciousness, apparently from 
a stroke of apoplexy, and died on the following 
day. Another Stephen was then elected in his 
room. In modern lists of popes this latter is 
called Stephen III, the former, though he was 
never ordained, being, in virtue of his election, 
reckoned as Stephen II. So Baronius, though 
Pagi (Critic. ad ann. 752, xiii.) denies the claim 
of Stephen II. (so called) to a place among the 
popes. Onuphrius Panvinius (in Chronic. Eecle- 
siast.) is said to have been the first to give him 
one. Anastasius, and the ancients generally, 
speak of the pope now usually known as Stephen 
Ill. as the immediate successor of Zacharias. 

{J. B—y.] 

STEPHANUS (8) III. (commonly so 
called: see foregoing article), bishop of Rome 
after Zacharias, chosen, after the sudden death of 
Stephanus the pope elect, unanimously in the 
church of St. Mary ad Praesepe, carried thence 
to the Lateran, and there ordained 26 March, 
A.D, 752, the see having been vacant for twelye _ 
days (Anast. in Vit. Steph.). Heand his younger ~ 
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_ brother Paulus, who succeeded him in the see, 
having been left orphans in childhood by their 


father Constantine, had been educated together 
in the Lateran under Gregory II. and succeeding 
popes, and ordained deacons by Zacharias. 

His episcopate was of great political impor- 
tance, being marked by the commencement of 
the temporal sovereignty of the popes over the 
Exarchate of Ravenna, and their ceasing to be, 
in any practical sense, subjects of the Greek 
emperors. The first step towards this important 
result was when pope Gregory III. (a.p. 741), 
despairing of succour from Constantinople or 
Ravenna, and being further estranged from the 
emperor through the iconoclastic controversy, 
had appealed to Charles Martel for aid against 
the invading Lombards. Afterwards pope Zach- 
arias had carried on the policy of courting the 
favour of the Carolingian dynasty by giving 


- the solemn sanction of the Apostolic see to the 


deposition of Childeric and the assumption of 
royal rank by Pippin. Thus the Frank monarch 
was already disposed by gratitude, as well as 
political and religious motives, to take the popes 
under his protection, and strengthen their posi- 
tion as his allies in Italy. The state of things 
was as follows. Before the accession of Stephen, 
pope Zacharias had concluded a treaty of peace 
for twenty years with Luitprand, the Lombard 
king; which had been confirmed by Luitprand’s 
successor, Rachis, and (A.D. 749) by Aistulph, who 
succeeded Rachis. But Aistulph had already 
shown no disposition to observe the treaty. 
Stephen, therefore, in the third month after his 
ordination, sent to him his brother Paul and the 
Primicerius Ambrose, with many presents, to 
plead for observance of it; and they obtained 
from the king a confirmation of it for forty 
instead of twenty years. But this was a mere 
blind on the part of Aistulph, who only four 
months afterwards invaded the Exarchate, got 
possession of Ravenna, threatened Rome, and 
demanded from the Romans submission and 
tribute. Two venerable abbats, those of St. 
Benedict and St. Vincent, sent to him by Stephen, 
were contemptuously sent back to their monas- 
teries with orders not to return to the pope. 
At this juncture John, one of the Silentiarii of 
the emperor Constantine Copronymus, came to 
Rome from Constantinople, with an injunction 
to Aistulph that he should restore the territory 
he had seized, and to the pope that he should 
move him to do so. The emperor, unprepared 
to do anything effective by force of arms, reck- 
oned on the pope’s spiritual influence, such as 
had been brought to bear with such effect by 
Gregory II., and by Zacharias too, on Luitprand. 
But Aistulph was not equally amenable to such 
influences. Hence, when Stephen sent his 
brother Paul, along with the imperial emissary, 
to Aistulph at Ravenna, they effected nothing, 
except that the king consented to send an am- 
bassador to Constantinople. John then returned 
to his imperial master, accompanied by messen- 
gers from the pope, charged with letters in 
which the emperor was implored to send aid for 
the rescue of Rome from the invader. Stephen 
meanwhile exhorted and encouraged the Roman 
people, instituting processions, litanies, and 
continual devotional exercises, for imploring the 
aid of heaven. He himself, with naked feet, 
accompanied by the people with ashes on their 
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heads, walked to the church of St. Mary ad 
Praesepe, bearing on his shoulder the image of 
the Saviour, and with the treaty that had been 
agreed to by the Lombard king attached to the 
cross which he carried. Every Saturday pro- 
cessions were made to the churches of St. Mary, 
or St. Peter, or St. Paul. But he did something 
still more practical. Despairing of redress from 
Constantinople, he contrived to send, through a 
pilgrim, a message to Pippin, appealing to him 
for succour. Pippin at once sent an abbat 
Droctegang (called by Anastasius ‘ Rodigang ”) 
with a favourable reply; by whom, on his 
return, the pope sent further letters into France. 
He addressed on this occasion not only the king, 
but also the Frank nobles, urging them to fur- 
ther Pippin’s pious designs, and holding out to 
them the prospect of remission of their sins and 
eternal reward in return for their defence of St. 
Peter (Cod. Carolin. Hp. 10,11). Other emis- 
saries were accordingly sent by Pippin, a bishop 
Chrodigang, and a duke Antcar, who on their 
arrival at Rome found there John the Silenti- 
arius, who had been sent again by the emperor 
with a command to the pope to go in person to 
Aistulph, and obtain from him the»cession of 
Ravenna and the Exarchate. Stephen accord- 
ingly proceeded to Pavia, where Aistulph was, 
accompanied by John and Pippin’s messengers, 
intending, if possible, to escape to France in 
case of the probable failure of his mission to 
the Lombard king. He left Rome on the 14th 
of October, amid the tears and remonstrances of 
the people of the city and neighbourhood, and, 
though weak in body, resolutely proceeded on 
his way. He was encouraged by the serenity of 
the weather, which he regarded as betokening 
the fayour of heaven, and by the sight of a 
globe of fire in the air, which seemed to pass 
from the direction of France into the Lombard 
territory. Arrived at Pavia, he implored the 
king, proffering gifts, to restore the Lord’s sheep 
to their rightful owner, and John presented the 
letters of the emperor; but all in vain, Ais- | 
tulph felt himself strong in his position, fearing 
neither the arms of the emperor nor the dis- 
pleasure of St. Peter, and probably not then - 
anticipating the action which Pippin was pre- 
pared to take. The Frank ambassadors then 
earnestly requested him to give the pope leave 
to retire with them to France. This demand 
seems to have surprised and alarmed him. 
Having interrogated Stephen whether this was 
his own wish also, and having found that it was, 
he is said by Anastasius to have ground his teeth 
like a lion; and he in vain sent messengers to 
dissuade the pope. At length, fearing, we may 
suppose, to provoke the wrath of the warlike 
Pippin, he gave his consent; and Stephen, with 
a company of clergy and others, left Pavia on 
the 15th of November for France. He travelled 
in haste, having received intelligence of a design 
of Aistulph to stop him after all, and did not 
feel safe till he was in Pippin’s territory. It 
was an arduous undertaking for him, in his 
weak state of health, thus to cross the Alps in 
the winter season. In a subsequent letter to 
Pippin he speaks of the hardships and perils of — 
his journey ;—how he had been “ afflicted in 
snow and frost, inundations of waters, violent 
rivers, most atrocious mountains, and divers: 
dangers” (Cod. Carolin. Ep. 7). He rested at 
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length in the convent of St. Mauricius, in the 
valley of the Rhone above the lake of Geneva. 
A few days after his arrival there, the abbat 
Falrad and a duke Rothald came from Pippin 
to invite him to his palace at Pontico (Pontyon, 
near Langres) ; the queen, Bertrada, and the two 
princes, Charles and Carloman, with a company 
of ecclesiastics and nobles, were sent forward to 
escort him on his way; and at a distance of three 
miles from the palace the king himself met him, 
descended from his horse, prostrated himself, 
and proceeded on foot at the stirrup of the pope: 
and thus, amid “hymns and spiritual songs,” 
Stephen arrived at Pontyon on the 6th of Jan- 
uary, A.D. 754, It was there, the two poten- 
tates sitting together in the oratory of the 
palace, that Pippin is said to have first promised 
with an oath to recover the Exarchate for Rome. 
Thence they departed for Paris, with the inten- 
tion that the pope should repose in the abbey of 
St. Dionysius till the termination of the winter 
season. When there, he fell dangerously ill, so 
that his life was despaired of; but he recovered 
unexpectedly through the special intervention, 
as was supposed, of St. Dionysius. He himself 
gave the following account of a vision which 
assured him of his recovery: “When the phy- 
sicians despaired of me, I was praying in the 
Church of the Blessed Martyr under the bells, 
and I saw before the altar the good shepherd, 
the lord Peter, and the teacher of the Gentiles, 
the lord Paul, whom I recognised de idlorum 
surtariis*, and also the thrice blessed lord Dio- 
nysius to the right of the lord Peter, thin and 
tall, with beautiful face and white hair, clothed 
in a most white colobium bordered with purple, 
and a mantle all of purple starred with gold; 
and they conversed together joyfully. And the 
good shepherd, lord Peter, said, ‘This our brother 
desires health’: and the blessed lord Paul said, 
“He will soon be healed’: and he put his hand 
in a friendly manner on the breast of the lord 
Dionysius, and looked to the lord Peter, and the 
lord Peter said pleasantly to the lord Dionysius, 
‘His healing is thy boon.” And forthwith the 
blessed Dionysins, holding a censer of incense 
and a palm, with a priest and a deacon who 


a Al, Surcariis, The same word, with the same 
variation of the spelling in the MSS., occurs in a letter 
of Gregory I. to Secundinus (Epp. Lib. ix. Indict. ii. 
Ep. 52, al, 54):—‘‘Ideoque direximus tibi surtarias (al. 
surcarias) duas imaginem Dei Salvatoris et sanctae Dei 
genetricis Mariae, beatorumque apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli, continentes.” Baronius (ad ann, 754, iii.) interprets 
thus; “Surtaria idem quod scuta ubi sunt pictae 
imagines,” So also Du Cange, who suggests scutarias as 
the original word. Stephen’s meaning apparently is that 
he recognised the apostles from pictures of them pre- 
served at Rome. The representations he was familiar 
with would naturally suggest the form of his dream or 
vision, the appearance and dress of S. Denys being pro- 
bably suggested further by some picture of him in the 
church or convent. The whole story is perfectly 
natural and probable, not involving, as told by the pope 
himself, any miraculous intervention. A favourable 
turn after a crisis in his disease may have favoured the 
happy impressions experienced, probably in a dream, 
after prayer; and these impressions, strengthening his 
faith, might well hasten his recovery so as to surprise 
those wko had heen every day expecting him to die. 
Hence the sneers of Bower (Lives of the Popes) as though 
the whole story had been an invention of the pope’s, 
are singularly out of place, 
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were standing by, came to me and said, ‘ Peace 
be with thee, brother; fear not; thou shalt not 
die till thou hast returned prosperously to thy 
see. Rise whole, and dedicate this altar to the 
honour of God and of his apostles Peter and 
Paul whom thou beholdest, celebrating masses 
of thanksgiving.’ There was at the same time 
inestimable brightness and sweetness. And 
being made presently whole by the grace of God, 
I desired to fulfil what had been enjoined me, 
and those who were present said that [ was mad. 
Wherefore I related to them, and to the king 
and his nobles, what I had seen, and how I had 
been made whole: and I fulfilled what had been 
commanded me. Blessed be*God.” (Apud Hil- 
duin. in Areopagit. See Baron. ad ann. 754, iii. ; 
Labb. im Stephan. II.) A still more important 
function than the dedication of the altar was 
performed at the same time by Stephen in the 
church of St. Denys; viz. the anointing of 
Pippin and his two sons, Charles and Carloman, 
as kings of the Franks, the queen Bertrada 
being anointed also. Stephen is said on this 
occasion to have charged the Frank nobility, 
under the authority of St. Peter, that neither 
they nor their posterity should ever choose or 
accept any king but one of the Carlovingian 
race (Ap. Hilduin. in Areopagit.). A similar 
ceremony of anointing had been previously per- 
formed at Soissons under the authority of pope 
Zacharias. It appears to have been repeated on 
the occasion before us by the pope in person, 
The Frank annalists speak of both anointings, 
though Anastasius, Theophanes (ib. 22), and 
Paulus Diaconus (/ib. 6, c. 5) refer only to the 
second. The anointing by Stephen took place 
(according to Hilduin) on the 28th of July, A.D. 
754, From Paris Pippin proceeded to Carasia- 
cum (Chiersi, near Noyon on the Oise, to the 
north-east of Paris), where he laid before his 
assembled nobles his design of invading Italy in 
fulfilment of his promise to the pope. Thither 
also came Carloman, the king’s brother, who 
had a short time previously become a monk in 
Mount Cassino, and who was now sent by his 
abbat at the command of Aistulph, to dissuade 
Pippin from his purpose. Leo Ostiensis (lid. i. 
c. 7) asserts that he had undertaken this mission 
unwillingly, in obedience only to the order of 
his superior. Still, according to Anastasius, he 
pleaded earnestly against the proposed expedi- 
tion; but in vain. Pippin and the pope, having 
taken counsel together about him, resolved om 
preventing his return to Italy by confining him 
in a monastery at Vienne, where he died in the 
following year. Before proceeding further, 
Pippin (at the earnest desire, Anastasius says, of 
Stephen) sent embassies once and again to the 
Lombard king, and it was not till the latter had 
shown himself determined to keep what he had 
got, that the Franks, late in the season, set forth, 
accompanied by the pope. They marched down 
the valley of the Rhone, by way of Lyons and 
Vienne. A detachment sent forward to secure 
the passes of the Cottian Alps was attacked 
there by Aistulph with a superior force, but 
routed the assailants: Aistulph fled, and shut 
himself up in Pavia: the main army of the 
Franks entered the Lombard territory, devas- 
tated it as they proceeded, and took Pavia after 
a short siege. Aistulph now sued for peace, 
which was granted him on easy terms. He. was 
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required only to pledge himself by solemn oath 
to surrender to the pope Ravenna and all the 
cities of the Exarchate, and to give hostages. 
With the latter Pippin returned to France, the 
abbat Fulrad, and Jerome, a son of Charles Martel, 
being left behind to accompany the pope to 
Rome. Anastasius, who throughout his narra- 
tive speaks of the pope’s repeated attempts to 
avoid the necessity of warfare, attributes the 
peace thus concluded to his intercession with 
Pippin, and his deprecation of any further 
shedding of Christian blood. But the Frank 
continuator of the annals of Fredegarius, who 
tells the story of the campaign with more 
detail than Anastasius, says nothing of this, 
referring all to the clemency and compassion of 
Pippin, who, as he further significantly says, 
received, as well as his nobles, large gifts from 
the Lombard king, And that Stephen had not 
really been the instigator of the easy terms 
granted after conquest appears plainly enough 
from a letter of his own, written to Pippin 
after Aistulph had broken his engagement, in 
which he says, “They (ie. Aistulph and his 
associates) deceived your prudence through 
bland discourses and persuasions and oaths, and 
you believed them, speaking falsehood, rather 
than us, who spoke the truth. For with great 
grief and sadness, most excellent king, our heart 
was filled, that your goodness would not hear 
us.”—Again, “We truly forewarned you of all 
the lying and falseness of that impious king, 
and what we told you is now manifest” (Cod. 
Carol. Ep. 7). This evident inconsistency be- 
+ween Stephen’s own language and the assertions 
of his panegyrist much invalidates what the 
latter tells us of the pope’s unwillingness to 
avail himself of the armed intervention of his 
protector, No such unwillingness appears from 
any of his extant letters. On the contrary, he 
passionately adjures him, when in subsequent 
straits, to bring his arms to bear. 

After the departure of the French army, 
Aistulph, as Stephen seems to have expected, 
entirely disregarded the treaty he had been 
compelled to swear to. He refused to cede any 
part of his previous conquests, and, further, 
began to harass the Roman territory. Stephen 
wrote to France to represent the state of things, 
which he says would be attested by Fulrad, who 
‘accompanied his envoy. . His letter is addvessed 
to Pippin and his two sons, and implores them 
in the most earnest language to complete 
quickly the work they had promised Peter, the 
doorkeeper of heaven, to accomplish for him, 
Tt reminds them of their high privilege in having 
been chosen by the apostle as his champions, 
and of their confusion at the day of judgment 
if he should exhibit against them the hand- 
writing of their unfulfilled promise. This 
letter appears to have been despatched before 
the close of the year 755; for it was evidently 
before the siege of Rome by Aistulph, which 
appears from a subsequent letter to have been 
commenced on the 1st of January in the follow- 
ing year.» This second letter was sent by Warner, 
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b Baronius and Pagi suppose the siege of Rome by 
Aistulph to have been at the beginning of the year 755. 
Mansi sees reason for concluding that the year was 756. 
Independently of the documentary evidence which he 
adduces, the later date seems in itself more likely, since 
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a Frank abbat, who had been with the pope in 
Rome, and who, after keeping guard in armour 
by day and night on the walls of the beleaguered 
city, had managed with difficulty to escape by 
sea to Marseilles. 
complaints, and most impassioned appeals. The 


It is full of most lamentable 


state of things is described as so desperate that 
even the stones might be said to weep; Rome 
had been closely invested for fifty-five days; 
the Lombards, with worse than heathen ferocity, 
had devastated the country, burnt the houses, 
slain the inhabitants, robbed churches, burnt 
sacred images, carried away in bags the conse- 


crated hosts, which they had eaten while gorged 


with food, beaten monks, and violated nuns ; 
Aistulph, confident of success, had called on the 
Romans to give the pope into his hands under 
pain of having their walls battered down and 


being all killed with one sword: Pippin is both 


affectionately entreated and solemnly warned ; 
the writer represents himself as falling at his 
feet and clinging to his robes, and adjuring him 
by the divine mysteries, by the living God, and 
by Peter the prince of the apostles, to come to the 
rescue without the least delay: and the king is 
more than once reminded of the day of judg- 
ment, when, if he came not, the Lord would say 
to him, “I know thee not, because thou hast 
not helped the church of God, and defended his 
peculiar people in the hour of danger” ; 
whereas, if he came at once, he might hope for 
success in arms and all prosperity in this life, 
and eternal glory in the next (Cod. Carol. Ep. 6). 
A more extraordinary letter was sent after this, 
addressed to Pippin, his sons, the bishops, clergy, 
abbats, monks, nobles, generals, and people of 
France, in the name of St. Peter himself. The 
apostle is made to speak throughout in his own 
person, beginning, “I, Peter.” He adjures and 
commands his adopted sons to come to the rescue 
of his church and people, promising to be with 
them and help them, though unseen, to befriend 
them in the day of account, and prepare for them 
“most bright and beautiful tabernacles, and 
eternal rewards, and infinite joys of Paradise,” 
in return for their services. He threatens them, 
should they disobey him, with “torments of 
body and soul in the eternal and inextinguish- 
able fire of Tartarus, with the devil and his 
pestiferous angels”; and, finally, in case of any 
delay whatever in coming to the deliverance of 
his own Roman church and its vicar, he declares 
them by the authority of the holy and undi- 
vided Trinity, to be alienated from the kingdom 
of God and eternal life. He also tells them, in 
the course of his address, that the Blessed 
Virgin, the Mother of God, sent her commands 
and adjurations also, together with the whole 
heavenly host, and the martyrs of Christ (Cod. 
Carol. Ep. 3). It may be that the pope intended 
Pippin to accept this as a real communication 
from the courts of heaven, and that he did not, 
in doing so, overrate the king’s simplicity of 
faith. No such tremendous appeal, however, 
seems to have been needed. Pippin, as soon as 
he had heard of Aistulph’s treachery, ‘“‘moved 
with exceeding anger and fury ” (says the Frank 
annalist), set out on his march by the same 


ee 


it gives the Lombard king more time to have recovered 
himself for aggressive action after the departure of the 
Frank army. é 
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route as before, again penetrated the Lombard 
kingdom, driving Aistulph’s opposing hosts 
before him, and again besieged him in Pavia. 
Meanwhile emissaries from the emperor (John 
the Silentiarius and another) came to Rome, 
intending to proceed to Pippin’s court, and could 
hardly believe the news that he was already on 
his march to Italy. They went on by sea to 
Marseilles, a messenger from the pope accom- 
. panying them, and found that the Frank army 
had already entered Lombardy. Thither they 
followed, having schemed, without success, to 
leave the pope’s messenger behind them, and 
found Pippin approaching Pavia. They pleaded 
with him, offering bribes, that to the emperor, 
and not to the pope, the Exarchate, when re- 
covered, should be restored. But he is said by 
Anastasius to have replied to this effect: “By 
no means will I suffer these cities to be in any 
way alienated fromthe power of the blessed Peter, 
of the Roman church, and the pontiff of the 
apostolic see. I swear that not for the favour 
of any man have I twice given myself to this 
contest, but for the love of the blessed Peter and 
the pardon of my sins; and no amount of treasure 
shall induce me to take away from the blessed 
Peter what I have once offered to him.” There is 
no reason to doubt that Pippin was sincere in 
such a declaration of his motives, though, human 
motives being usually mixed, other considera- 
tions may have impelled him also. He doubtless’ 
fully believed in the religion he had been 
taught; and he regarded with peculiar awe, as 
well as gratitude, the bishop of Rome, who was 
to him the representative of the prince of the 
apostles and the doorkeeper of heaven, and 
who had given the sanction of heaven to his 
own assumption of royalty. The result of this 
second compaign was that Aistulph was com- 
pelled to surrender all and more than he had 
previously promised ; the abbat Fulrad was left 
in Italy to receive the cession of the various 
cities, and to take hostages from all; and with 
these he proceeded to Rome, and laid the dona- 
tion of Pippin, with the keys of the ceded cities, 
on the tomb of St. Peter. It is to be observed 
that this memorable donation did not imply the 
entirely independent sovereignty of the popes. 
At first, the theory at least of the emperor’s 
supremacy over the Hxarchate seems to have 
been retained; and afterwards, under Charle- 
magne, the popes were still regarded as owing 
homage and allegiance to their Frank suzerain, 
such as had been previously due to the Greek 
emperor, though the conquered territories were 
thenceforth made over to St. Peter as his in- 
alienable possession. (See under HADRIANUS (8), 
with respect to the subsequent confirmation of 
this donation by Charlemagne.) It is to be 
observed also that Rome was now regarded 
politically as a republic under the pope as its 
head, and is so spoken of in the transactions 
with Pippin. The forms of the ancient republic 
had been reverted to under Gregory II. Pippin 
received the title of Patricius of Rome. — 

_ While measures were still in progress and 
incomplete for the cession to the pope of the 
recovered territories, Aistulph was killed by a 
fall from his horse in hunting, probably at the 
end of the year 756, leaving no issue, Desi- 
‘ derius, a Lombard duke, who was in command 
in Tuscany, thereupon collected an army of 
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Tuscans with a view of seizing the throne, but 
was opposed by Rachis (Aistulph’s elder 
brother, who, after reigning for a short time, 
had abdicated and retired into a monastery), and 
by the Lombards generally. Desiderius then had 
recourse to Stephen, who, with Fulrad, took up 
his cause, having obtained from him a promise, 
on oath and in writing, to cede the territory 
without delay. They were prepared to aid him 
with an army of Franks and Romans; and he 
thus obtained the kingdom without further 
conflict. How far he kept his promises will be 
seen under PauLus (43). Stephen announced 
to Pippin what had been done in a letter written 
in his usual extravagant style. It is full of 
most exuberant expressions of exultation, grati- 
tude, and laudation of the Frank king and his 
family. It calls him a new Moses, and a most 
illustrious David. Dominion and prosperity 
through lengthened life, and eternal crowns at 
last, reserved for them from the beginning of 
the world, are prayed for in behalf of him, his 
most sweet and most Christian wife, and his 
most sweet sons, who are the pope’salso. At the 
same time the necessity of Pippin’s completing 
his work by making Desiderius fulfil his pro- 
mises is strongly intimated thus : — “ I beg thee, 
my son,I beg thee before the living God, and 
strongly conjure thee, to continue more perfectly 
this good work, and not be moved to decline to 
another side (which God forbid) by the blandish- 
ments, persuasions, or promises of men.” The 
king is also implored, as if there were a little 
fear on this head, for the sake of his own soul, 
to maintain the holy catholic and apostolic faith 
uncontaminated by the pestiferous malice of the 
Greeks. The allusion is probably to the icono- 
clastie controversy. The death of Aistulph is 
referred to thus :—“ That tyrant and follower 
of the devil, Aistulph, that devourer of the 
blood of Christians, that destroyer of the 
churches of God, has been smitten by a divine 
blow, and sunk into the gulf of hell.” (Cod. 
Carol. Ep. 8.) 

In the year 754 the emperor Constantine Co- 
pronymus had assembled a council at Constanti- 
nople, purporting to be a general one, and called 
by its adherents the 7th ecumenical, by which 
image-worship was condemned. But it was not 
attended by the patriarchs of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
or Alexandria, and of course the bishops of 
Rome repudiated it. We have no record of any 
action of Stephen with respect to it; he was at 
the time, as has been seen, otherwise occupied ; 
but he is referred to in a letter of pope Hadrian 
to Constantine VII. and Irene as having, as. well 
as other popes during the controversy about 
images, remonstrated with the emperor on the 
subject. 

When Stephen was at Chiersi, the monks of a 
neighbouring monastery called Brittaniacum 
appear to have applied to him for instruction 
on certain questions about which they were in 
doubt ; and he replied to them under nineteen 
heads. Some of his answers refer to conjugal 
relations, others to baptism, others to clerical 
and monastic discipline. One of those relating 
to baptism is interesting, as showing that im- 
mersion was then so much the rule that even 
the validity of aspersion had been doubted 
among the Franks. Stephen rules that baptism 
by aspersion from a shell or the hands in cases 


. church of St. Caecilia, 


. vanquished party. 
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of sickness was allowable and valid. Among 
the letters of Stephen there is one, granting to 
the abbat Fulrad the possession during his life 
of 2 house and hospital at Rome, and another to 
the same, giving him licence to found monas- 
teries anywhere in France, exempt from all 
episcopal jurisdiction except that of the apo- 
stolic see, Anastasius describes Stephen as a 
swift succourer of Christ’s poor, a visitor of 
widows and orphans, and a steadfast preacher of 
the word of God, and speaks of his having 


_ restored and enriched four hospitals in Rome. 


He was buried, according to Anastasius, in 


_ St. Peter’s, on the 26th of April, a.p, 757, 


having held the see a little more than five years. 
The authorities for his life are Anastasius (in 
Lib, Pontif.), the Frank annalists, and his own 
letters, preserved principally in the Codex 
Carolinus. [J. B—y.] 


STEPHANUS (43 IV. (commonly so de- 
signated, though more properly SrepHANvs IIL, 
as he is called by Anastasius: see under STE- 
pHANUS II. and III), bishop of Rome, from 7 
August, A.D. 768, to the beginning of February, 
A.D. 772, during three and a half years. An 
account of the usurpation of the see after the 
death of pope Paulus (A.D. 767) by Constantine, 
and the overthrow of the usurper after a reign 
of thirteen months will be found in other 
wrticles [Constantinus II., and PuHiLippus 
(19)}. | Christophorus the primicerius, who, 
with the aid of certain Lombards, had been 
the main agent in the deposition of Con- 
stantine, assembled without delay the clergy, 
military, notables, and general population of 
Rome, who elected Stephen presbyter of the 
He was a Sicilian, who 
had come to Rome in the time of pope Gre- 
gory III, and by him been placed as a monk in 
the newly founded monastery of St. Chrysogonus; 
had been taken by pope Zacharias into his own 
service in the Lateran palace, and made presbyter 


_ of the church of St. Caecilia aforesaid ; had been 


similarly retained in the service of popes Ste- 
phanus and Paulus; and had waited on the last- 


_ named pope during his last illness till his death. 
_ Between his election (5 Aug.) and his consecra- 
_ tion (7 Aug.), horrible barbarities, sadly signifi- 
_ cant of the savagery of the time, were perpe- 


trated by his supporters on the leaders of the 
Passivus, brother of the 
usurper Constantine, had his eyes put out, and 


. was confined in the monastery of St, Silvester ; 


a bishop Theodore was deprived of his tongue as 
well as his eyes, and left to die of hunger and 
thirst in a monastery on Mount Scaurus, crying 
in vain for water ; Constantine himself, having 


been publicly exhibited on horseback on a 


woman’s saddle, with great weights tied to his 
feet, was secluded in the monastery of Cellae 
Novae, whence he was brought before a conclave 
of clergy in the Lateran Basilica on the day 
before the consecration of Stephen, finally de- 
posed, and sent back to his confinement. The 
ordination of the new pope was accompanied by 
a general act of penitence of the Roman people 
for having allowed the recent usurpation, their 
confession being read out in a loud voice from 
the ambo of St, Peter’s church. Even after this 
the cruelties were continued, though not, it is to 
be hoped, with the pope’s sanction, whom Ana- 
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stasius, who relates them, acquits of complicity. 
Gracilis, a tribune, who had supported Constan- 
tine, was brought by the soldiery from Aratrum 
in Campania to Rome, imprisoned, and deprived 
of his eyes and tongue; Constantine, the deposed 
usurper, was dragged from the monastery of 
Cellae Novae by a band of soldiers, blinded, and 
left lying in the street; Waldipert, the Lombard 
priest, who, after aiding Christophorus the 
primicerius against Constantine, had taken upon 
him to set up the monk Philip as pope [Pur- 
LIPPUS (18)], haying been accused of treating 
with Theodicius, duke of Spoleto, for the assassi- 
nation of Christophorus and the betrayal of 
Rome to the Lombards, was seized in the church 
of St. Mary ad Martyres (the Pantheon), where 
he had taken refuge, had his eyes and tongue 
torn out, aud died in prison from the treatment 
he had received. 

Stephen, after his consecration, pursued at 
first the policy of his predecessors, who had 
sought with such good effect the protection of 
the king of the Franks. He sent a messenger to 
Pippin and his sons, to ask for divines from 
France, who might assist in a council at Rome 
for restoring canonieal order. Pippin was dead 
when the messengers arrived in France, but 
his sons Charles and Carloman received them 
graciously, and sent twelve bishops for the 
purpose indicated. A council of Italian prelates 
was held in the Lateran basilica, at which the 
bishops from France assisted, under the pope’s 
presidency, A.D, 769. Its proceedings, accord- 
ing to Anastasius (in vit. Stephan.), were as 
follows :— - 

The recent usurpation was first brought under 
review. The blinded Constantine was brought 
in, and asked how, being but a layman, he had 
dared to usurp the popedom, He pleaded com- 
pulsion on the part of the Roman people, re- 
sorted to with the view of remedying the 
grievances they had suffered under pope Paul; 
he prostrated himself on the pavement, con- 
fessed his guilt, and implored pardon. Intro- 
duced on the following day, and again questioned, 
he pleaded other instances of laymen having 
been advanced at once to the episcopate— 
Sergius of Ravenna, Stephen of Naples, and 
others; but he was interrupted by the indignant 
bishops, beaten on the neck, and cast out of the 
church. Pope Stephen, as president, however 
innocent he might be of complicity with former 
atrocities, cannot but have sanctioned this 
unseemly violence. The culprit being thus 
summarily disposed of, the written acts of his 
episcopate, and those of the council that had 
confirmed his election, were burnt in the 
church; and the pope himself, with the rest, 
performed an act of penitence, falling on 
the ground and crying, “Kyrie eleison,” for 
having received the communion at his hands. 
The council proceeded to decree that all 
ecclesiastical acts performed by Constantine 
during his usurpation, except baptism and holy 
chrism, should be accounted null and void, 
and that all bishops, priests, and deacons, 
ordained by him should, if re-elected, be con- 
secrated anew,* and, even so, be debarred from 
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a Holy orders conferred by a bishop being regarded as 
indelible, and Constantine, however irregularly ap- 
pointed, having received episcopal consecration, Baronius 
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rising to higher rank in the church. It was 
further ordained, under anathema, that in all 
future time none should be eligible for the 
popedom but such as had already risen regularly 
through the inferior orders to the rank of 
Cardinal priest or deacon.” In certain fragments 
of the acts of this council (edidit Romae Lucas 
Holstein: see Labbe, tom, viii. p. 484), a 
further decree appears that none of the laity, 
whether of the army or otherwise, should take 
part in the future election of popes; that no per- 
sons should be present armed, or carrying clubs ; 
and that none from the camps of Tuscany or 
Campania should be invited or introduced into 
the city at the time of an election. The council 
proceeded to pass decrees in support of the wor- 
ship of images, and to anathematize the council 
under Constantine Copronymus at Constanti- 
nople (A.D. 754), in which their use had been con- 
demned. It appears that, among other arguments 
in favour of their retention and adoration, there 
was adduced, by Sergius of Ravenna, the testi- 
mony of St. Ambrose as to his having recognised 
one of the apostles, seen in vision, from a picture ; 
and also the story of our Lord having sent a 
representation of himself to Agbarus, king of 
Edessa (Anastas. in Vit. Stephan.; also Ep. 
Hadrian. pap. ad Carol. Magn. de imaginibus, 
Post act. Concil. Nicaen. ii.: Labbe). After the 
council, there was a procession of pope, clergy, 
and people, chanting hymns and with bare 
feet to St. Peter’s, where the decrees were 
read publicly from the pulpit, and then, by 
three bishops, an anathema against all who 
should at any time transgress them. 

The Lombard king, Desiderius, who still 
failed to give up all the cities ceded to Rome 
under the treaty of Pavia [SrepHANuS (3) 
and PauLus (43)], was a cause of continual 
trouble to the pope, most, if not all, of his 
recorded action being with reference to diffi- 
culties due to him. Sergius, archbishop of 
Ravenna, already alluded to us an instance, 
cited by Constantine, of a layman having been 
made a bishop, and also as having taken part in 
the proceedings of the Roman council, died soon 
after its conclusion. One Michael, scriniarius 
of the church ‘of Ravenna, himself also a layman 
only, obtained the aid of an armed force from 
Mauritius, duke of Ariminum, with the support 
of Desiderius, to take possession of the see,— 
Leo, the duly elected successor of Sergius, being 
removed to Ariminum, and there confined. The 
bishops of Ravenna, in virtue of its being the 
seat of the exarchate, had previously claimed an 
autocephalous position against the claims of 
Rome [VirALIANus (6)]; and the Lombard 
king was probably glad of the chance of getting 
a bishop placed in that important see, who, 
being indebted to himself for his elevation, 
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is unwilling to believe an actual repetition of ordination 
to be intended. But the word used by Anastasius is 
consecrandi, which elsewhere means ordination; and 
he expressly says, “‘Statutum est ut omnia quae idem 
Constantinus in ecclesiasticis sacramentis ac divino cultu 
egit iterari debuissent, praeter sacrum baptisma ac 
Sanctum chrisma,” 

> Cardinal priests and deacons were those appointed 
as permanent ministers of churches with cure of souls, 
Such being still so designated, not at Rome only, but 
elsewhere. Hence the ordinance did not, in virtue of 
this expression, confine eligibility to the Roman clergy. 
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would not be likely to support the pope against 
him. But if so, the project failed. It was at 
this time, though not always in former times, 
acknowledged at Ravenna that the new patriarch 
must receive consecration from the pope. 
Though solicited with bribes by Mauritius and 
the magistrates of Rayenna;*Stephen refused to 
acknowledge or consecrate Michael; and at 
length, after protracted negociations, having the 
important support of ambassadors from the court 
of France, he prevailed on the people of Ravenna 
to rise against the intruder and recall Leo, 
who was consecrated by himself, and obtained 
possession of the see (Anastas. in Vit. Stephan.). 
More serious was the trouble in which the pope 
was involved through the action of Desiderius at 
Rome. There Christophorus and his son Sergius 
(who had been the leading opponents of the 
usurper.Constantine) had been instant with the 
Lombard king for the fulfilment of his promises 
under the treaty of Pavia, Their ascendancy, 
therefore, Desiderius was in the first place 
desirous to put down. With this view, having 
bribed one Paulus, surnamed Asiarta, the pope’s 
chamberlain, to further his schemes, he went 
himself with an armed force to Rome, but found 
an army from Tuscany and Campania collected 
to resist him, and the gates of the city closed 
against him. He then took possession of the 
Vatican, which was outside the walls, and sent 
for the pope to visit him there on the plea of 
treating with him about the cession of the terri- 
tories which he still retained. The pope went, 
and after pleading for the rights of St. Peter, 
returned to the city. Meanwhile, Paul Asiarta 
had raised a party among the people against 
Christophorus and Sergius, who collected also 
an armed party of their own: conflict ensued; 
the party of Paul, getting the worst of it, took 
refuge in the Lateran; the other party attacked 
them there, but were reprimanded by the pope, 
and ordered to return, Stephen again visited 
Desiderius in the Vatican, who now insisted on 
his dismissing his two advisers, Christophorus 
and Sergius. He closed also all the gates of the 
Vatican, allowing none of the pope’s followers to 
escape till his desires were complied with. The 
pope accordingly sent two bishops to Christo- 
phorus and Sergius, desiring them either to retire 
into a monastery for the salvation of their 
souls, or to come at once to the Vatican. They, 
naturally fearing the consequences of putting 
themselves into the power of Desiderius, refused 
to come, sending word that they would rather 
surrender themselves to their own fellow citizens 
than to a foreigner. But, as they now appeared 
to be in the pope’s, as well as the Lombard 
king’s, disfavour, their adherents began to fall 
off; and one Gratiosus especially, a duke who 
was related to them, deserted their cause, and, 
with others of the Romans, repaired by night 
to the pope in the Vatican. Christophorus and 
Sergius, finding themselves thus deserted by their 
friends, made their escape over the walls of 
Rome, but were captured by the Lombard 
guards and taken to the king, who delivered 
them to the pope. He, after ordering them to 
become monks, left them in the Vatican, and 
returned into the city. After this, they were 
seized in St. Peter’s church by Paulus Asiarta 
and his followers, after conference of the latter 
with Desiderius, and had their eyes put out, 


_ Charles (Charlemagne). 
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after the savage custom of the time. Christo- 


_ phorus, carried to the monastery of St. Agatha, 
died there after three days; Sergius remained in 
a prison of the Lateran palace during the re- 


mainder of Stephen’s reign. 
Such is the account given by Anastasius of 
what occurred. A different one is given by 


_ pope Stephen himself in a letter written by him 


to queen Bertrada, Pippin’s widow, and her son 
In this letter he asserts 
that Christophorus and Sergius had conspired 


against his life with Dodo, the emissary of 
—Charles’s brother Carloman; that they had 


inyaded the Lateran with an armed force in 
order to kill him; that he had escaped to the 
Vatican, and put himself under the protection 
of Desiderius, who had come to Rome in order 
to render justice to St. Peter, that the conspira- 
tors had thereupon raised sedition in Rome, and 
closed the gates; that numbers of the people 
had, notwithstanding, escaped to the Vatican, 
and had at length brought Christophorus and 
Sergius thither; that the latter would have 
been slain there by the incensed multitude, had 
not he (the pope) protected them; and that 
they had been afterwards attacked and deprived 
of their eyes; but, he calls God to witness, 
against his own will and purpose. He attributes 
his own escape from assassination, after God and 
St. Peter, to his most excellent son Desiderius, 
who, he adds, had fully satisfied all the claims 
of St. Peter; and he further intimates his 
belief that Carloman would not approve of the 
iniquity of his emissary Dodo. (Cod. Carolin. 
ep. 46.) This account of things is so different 
from that given by Anastasius, and the assertion 


that Desiderius had fully satisfied the claims of 


St. Peter so inconsistent with known facts, and 
with what Stephen himself says in other letters, 
that he is supposed by some to -have written on 
this occasion under intimidation or compulsion, 
while he was confined in the Vatican by the 
Lombard king.e The plan of the latter evi- 
dently was to force the pope into submission to 
himself, as his only available protector, and to 
alienate him from his Frank allies. With this 
view Christophorus and Sergius, who had been 
the strenuous supporters of the Frank alliance, 
were got rid of; and the pope himself was art- 
fully induced to concur in degrading them, and 
to accuse also Carloman’s emissary in his letter 
to Charlemagne, who, being already at variance 
with his brother, was not at that time likely to 
co-operate with him, especially when assured by 
the pope himself that Desiderius was friendly. 
His general design appears from pope Hadrian’s 
statement (Anastas. in Vit. Hadrian.), that, 
when Stephen afterwards demanded from him 
the fulfilment of his promise, he replied,— 
“Sufficit apostolico Stephano quia tuli Christo- 
phorum et Sergium de medio, qui illi domina- 
bantur, ut non illi sit necesse justitias requiren- 
das. Nam certe, si ego ipsum apostolicum non 
adjuvero, magna perditio super eum eveniet. 
Quoniam Carolomannus rex Francorum, amicus 
existens praedictorum Christophori et Sergii, 


ee 


© So Le Cointe maintains (Annal. Eccles. ad ann. 769) ; 
and Pagi (Critic. in Baron.). Mansi, on the contrary, 
sees no sufficient ground for the supposition, inasmuch 
as neither Stephen in any subsequent letters, nor pope 
Hadrian afterwards, say a word about any compulsion. 
OHRIST. BIOGR.—VOL. IV. 
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paratus est cum suis exercitibus ad vindican- 
dum eorum mortem Romam properare, ipsumque 
capiendum pontificem.” But whether or not 
Stephen had for a time really trusted Desiderius, 
or been inclined to the policy of alliance with 
him, he soon found occasion to adopt a very dif- 
ferent one: for the royal brothers, Charles and 
Curloman, having been reconciled to each other, 
sent not long afterwards an embassy to Rome to 
announce the fact ; and Stephen replied, express- 
ing his great joy, and calling on the two kings 
in the name of St. Peter, and in view of their 
prospects at the day of judgment, to lose no time 
in completing what they and their father had un- 
dertaken by compelling the Lombard king to fulfil 
his engagements ; imploring them also to believe 
no one who might tell them that he had already 
done so. (Cod. Carolin. ep. 47.) But Desiderius 
now plotted against him by courting on his own 
part the friendship of the reconciled brothers, 
and proposing even a matrimonial alliance, viz. : 
that Adalgisus, his son, should marry Gisila, the 
daughter of Pippin, and that either Charlemagne 
or Carloman should marry his own daughter 
Desiderata. The fact that both the French 
kings had wives already does not seem to have 
been any serious difficulty. For, notwithstand- 
ing this impediment, Bertrada, the Frank queen- 
mother, took up and furthered the scheme, so 
fay at least as the marriage of one of her sons 
to the Lombard princess was concerned. But 
Stephen, on being informed of it, opposed it 
earnestly. He wrote a long letter to Charles 
and Carloman, using every argument he could 
think of to dissuade them from it. He urged, 
among other considerations, the unlawfulness of 
their putting away their existing wives,—two 
most beautiful ladies of their own nation, to 
whom their father Pippin had espoused them, 
and to whom they ought to be bound in love; 
but still more forcibly he enlarged on the de- 
gradation and pollution that would ensue, if 
royal scions of the glorious Frank nation, which 
was the first of all nations, should unite them- 
selves to strange women,—and these of the per- 
fidious and most fetid Lombard race, which could 
not even be numbered among the nations, and 
from union with which a leprous progeny would 
be sure to spring. ‘No one in his senses (he 
says) “ would even suspect that such most illus- 
trious kings could be implicated in such a 
detestable and abominable contagion.” He 
pressed also the fact, that the Lombards were 
the persistent enemies of bimself and of St. 
Peter, whom the two kings had sworn to defend, 
and whose favour, so important for their eternal 
interests, would be forfeited by the proposed 
alliance. Finally, he informs them that he had 
placed’ this his exhortation and adjuration, 
before sending it, on the tomb of St. Peter, and 
had offered the holy sacrifice over it, and that 
whosoever should act in opposition to it would 
be under the anathema of the prince otf the 
apostles, and alienated from the kingdom of God, 
and condemned to burn eternally in hell. (Cod. 
Carol. ep. 45.) But not even this tremendous 
fulmination deterred queen Bertrada from her 
purpose. The energetic lady, in the interests of 
peace, went in person first to her son Carloman, 
at a place called Salossa, to cement his recon- 
ciliation with his brother; thence to Thassilo, 
duke of Bavaria and nephew of Pippin, who 
3B 
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had been inclined to throw off his allegiance to 
the Frank kings; and from him to Desiderius 
in Italy; and, after visiting Rome, returned to 
France with Desiderata, who was married to 
Charlemagne, though only to be repudiated by 
him, and sent back to her father, in the follow- 
ing year. Neither Charlemagne nor his brother 
had, it may be gathered, any great liking from 
the first for the matrimonial scheme, which 
seems to have been accomplished entirely 
through Bertrada, whom Charlemagne held in 
great reverence, being said never to have had 
any difference with her, except when, against 
her will, he divorced Desiderata. ‘ Mater 
quoque ejus Berthrada in magno apud eum 
honore consenuit. Colebat enim eam cum 
summa reverentia, ita ut nulla unquam invicem 
sit exorta discordia praeter in divortio filiae 
Desiderii regis, quam illa suadente acceperat.” 
(Kinhard. in Vit. Caroli WM. c. 18.) It may excite 
surprise that the widow of Pippin, who had 
himself evinced such great reverence for St. 
Peter’s see, should after his death have so en- 
tirely disregarded the pope’s anathema, and 


worked so resolutely in defiance of him. Usually 


queens, rather than the male members of royal 
houses, have been found most amenable to spiri- 
tual influences; but it was evidently not so in 
this case. She was plainly a strong-minded 
woman with a will of her own; and Stephen’s 
previous conduct had not been such as to inspire 


her with respect for his personal character or 


consistency ; for he had once (whether under 


intimidation or not) lauded Desiderius as being 


his excellent friend. Her action, however, 


seems to have been intended for the pope’s ad- 


vantage, as well as for the promotion of general 
peace: for her visit to Desiderius is said by the 
Frank annalists to have had the further result 
-of inducing him to cede some at least of the 
cities claimed by St. Peter’s see. 
Domna Berta fuit in Italia propter filiam Desi- 
derii regis; et redditae sunt civitates plurimae 
Sancti Petri” (Annal. Petavian. ad ann. 770.) 
Stephen’s opposition to the match may have 


thus been mitigated. There is no record of any 


further protest from him. The part of the 
original proposal of Desiderius, which consisted 
in the marriage of his son to Gisila, was not 
carried into effect. 
fejected it. The princess, who had been adopted 
dy pope Paul I. at the time of her baptism as 
his spiritual daughter, and who had been early 
devoted to a religious life, entered a convent 
afterwards, and became an abbess. The ancient 
authorities for the life as above given are, 
Anastasius (Vit. Stephani ITZ. and Vit. Hadrian.), 
Einhard (Vit. Caroli M., and Annales); the 
Frank annalists generally; and the Codex 
Carolinus, containing letters, some of which 
have been referred to, {J. B—y.] 


STEPHANUS (5), African bishop, Oyp. Zp, 
44,45. See Pomputus (1). LE, W. B.] 


STEPHANUS (6), seventh in the list of 


the mythical British bishops of London. For 
authorities, vid. OBrnus. [C. H.] 


STEPHANUS (7%), bishop of Laodicea in 
Syria Prima, succeeded Anatolius shortly before 
the outbreak of the Diocletian persecution, He 
was very celebrated for his 


“Hoe anno 


Bertrada probably herself 


knowledge of 
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philosophy and general secular culture; but in 
the persecution he turned coward, and concealed 
his faith. (Huseb. H. £. vii. 32.) [E. V.] 


STEPHANUS (8), a bishop among the 
Eusebian party mentioned in the synodal letter 
of the council of Sardica (Theod. H. Z. ii. 8). 
Tillemont (vii. 270) thinks*he may have been 
bishop of Antioch after Fraccinuus. [C. H.] 


STEPHANUS (9), bishop of Germanicia, 
in the province of Euphratensis, ordained to the 
see by Meletius of Antioch, to correct the erro- 
neous teaching of Hudoxius the Arian, who, 
before his successive elevation to the patriarchal 
thrones of Antioch and Constantinople, had been 
bishop of that city. The event proves the wis- 
dom of the choice. The orthodox faith 
triumphed, and, according to Theodoret, 
“by his spiritual teaching wolves were changed 
into sheep.” (Theod. #. EZ. v. 4; Le Quien, 
Or. Christ. ii. 940.) [E. V.] 


STEPHANUS (10), a Libyan bishop, ordained 
by Secunbus (2), bishop of Ptolemais in the 
Libyan Pentapolis, by both of whom the pres- 
byter Secundus was murdered (Athan. Hist. Ar. 
ad Mon. -§ 65). He is mentioned again by 
Athanasius (De Synod. § 12) as accused with 
Serras and Polydeuces of various crimes. (Tillem. 
viii. 176.) [C. H.] 


STEPHANUS (11), bishop of Jamnia or 
Jabne in Palaestina Prima, 440-457. (Gams), 
frequently mentioned in the life of St. Euthy- 
mius. He was one of the three brothers, natives 
of Melitene, the other two being Andrew and 
Gaianus, kinsmen of Synodius by whom Euthy- 
mius himself had been brought up, who became 
disciples of that celebrated ascetic (Vit. &. 
Euthym. c. 41, ap. Coteler, Mon. Graec. ii. 233). 
Synodius having visited his former pupil at his 
Laura, after the council of Ephesus, took him 
back with him to Jerusalem, where he induced 
Juvenal to ordain him deacon at the same time 
with Cosmas (ibid. c. 54, p. 245).  Juvenal 
subsequently ordained him to the see‘of Jamnia 
(ibid. c. 57, p. 247). Stephen attended the 
council of Chalcedon in 451, when he subscribed 
the decrees (Labbe, iv. 82, 585, 788), and per- 
sonally joined in the condemnation of Dioscorus 
(ibid. 445). As soon as the council was over, he 
and John, bishop of the Saracens, returned with 
all speed to Euthymius to communicate its de- 
crees to him, reserving their own judgment 
until they were put in possession of his (Vit. S. 
Luthym. c. 78, p. 260; Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 
588). f [E. V.] 


STEPHANUS (12), bishop of Ephesus, at the 
time of the Robber Synod and of the fourth 
general council of Chalcedon. The whole of the 
eleventh session of that council held on Oct. 29, 
451,was taken up with an inyestigationof the com- 
plaint brought forward against Stephen by Bassi- 
anus, formerly bishop of Ephesus [BAsstanus]. 
From the pleadings in that trial we learn that Ste- 
phen had been then during fifty years one of the 
clergy of Ephesus, which would fix his ordination 
about the year 400, so that he must have been a 
man of very advanced years at the time of the 
council. Stephen was substituted as bishop in 
place of Bassianus, who was expelled by violence 
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“about A.D. 448. Stephen and Bassianus were both 


deprived of the bishoprick by decree of the 
Synod, but allowed a pension of two hundred 


gold pieces. (Mansi, t. vii. 271-294; Hefele’s 


824.) 


Councils, t. iit. p. 371, Clark’s trans.) The 
name of Stephen of Ephesus is attached to a 
MS. collection of sermons in the imperial library 
at Vienna (Lambecii Commentar. iii. 66; Fabric. 
Bib. Graec. xii. 183, ed. Harles). [G. T. S.] 


_ STEPHANUS (13), bishop of Tripolis in 
Phoenicia Prima, in the 5th century, mentioned 
in the life of St. Euthymius, as the founder of 


“a monastery in honour of the martyr Leontius, 


which he presided over for twenty-one years. 
He was succeeded by his nephew Leontius (Vit. 
S. Buthym. cc. 128, 129, apud Coteler. Mon. 
Graec. ii. 309, 310). A Syriac translation of a 
letter of Severus of Antioch to Stephen is 
among the MSS. of the British Museum (Wright, 
Catalogue, dexcii. 9), (Le Quien, Or. Christ, i. 
[E. V.] 


STEPHANUS (14) L, bishop of Hierapolis, 
succeeded John in 445, Domnus of Antioch 
coming in person to enthrone him (Labbe, iv. 
658). Immediately afterwards (according to 
the Latin Subscriptions (did. 644) he at- 
tended the Synod summoned by Domnus at 
Antioch, at which Athanasius of Perrha was 
deposed, and the complaints against Ibas of 
Edessa were first entertained. In obedience to 
the injunctions of this Synod, Stephen proceeded 
to the ordination of a successor to Athanasius 
in the person of Sabinianus (ibid. 719, 722). In 


August, 459, he took part in the “ Robbers’ 


“Council” at Ephesus (ibid. 117, 261, 308), 


‘where he followed the majority in rehabilitating 


Eutyches and condemning Flavian. We find 
him again at Chalcedon in 451 (cbid. 79, 373, 
450) repudiating his former acts, and joining in’ 
the condemnation of Eutyches. The encyclical 
of the emperor Leo in 547 was addressed to 
Stephen among other metropolitans (iid. 890), 
but his reply does not appear. According to 
Le Quien he signed the synodal letter of Genna- 
dius de Simoniacis in 459, but his name is not 
among the few preserved in the mutilated list 
‘given by Labbe (ibid. 1029). (Le Quien, Or. 
Christ. ii. 928.) [E. V.] 


STEPHANUS (15) IL., bishop of Hierapolis, 


¢. 600, who, according to Evagrius, wrote the 
‘life of Golanduch, a Persian female martyr 


under Chosroes I. (Evagr. H. H. v. 20; Le 
Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 930). [E. V.] 


STEPHANUS (16) L., patriarch of Antioch 
AD. 478-480 (Clinton, 7. 2. ii. 536, 553). On 
the deposition of Joannes Codonatus, of Apamea, 
after his three months’ occupancy of the see of 
Antioch (Joannes (85)) Stephen (aviip edAaBhs) 


"was elected to succeed him by the same synod, 
~ summoned by the deeree of Zeno (/ib. Synod. ap. 


a 


h. 


by which the whole transaction was confirmed. 


_ Labbe, iv. 1151; Theophan. Chronogr. p. 107). 
Stephen immediately sent a synodic letter to 


Acacius, bishop of Constantinople to announce 
his consecration to the see, and to acquaint him 
with the circumstances connected with it. 
Acacius thereupon convened a synod, A.D. 478, 


Whe partisans of Peter the Fuller accused 
Stephen to Zeno of Nestorian heresy, and de- 
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manded to have his soundness in the faith made 
amatter of synodical investigation, Zeno yielded 
to their importunity, and a synod was called for 
the Syrian Laodicea (Labbe, iv. 1152). The 
charge was declared groundless, and Stephen 
returned victorious (Theophan. 108). His ene- 
mies, rendered furious by their defeat, made an 
onslaught on the church of St. Barlaam, in 
which he was celebrating the Eucharist, and 
violently dispersed: the worshippers, wounding 
many and killing some. Stephen himself they 
dragged from the altar, and (according to Eva- 
grius, on the authority of the contemporary 
writer, Joannes Rhetor) in brutal mockery gave 
him over to the boys and lads of their party, by 
whom he was tortured to death with spear-like 
reeds, and his body thrown into the Orontes. 
(Evagr. H. ZB. iii. 10; Niceph. H. ZH. xv. 18.) 
His martyrdom is commemorated on the 25th of 
April. 

The emperor, indignant at the murder of his 
nominee, despatched a military force to appre- 
hend and punish the Eutychian party, at whose 
instigation the crime had been committed. 
(Simplicit Epist. xiv. ad Zenonem, Labbe, iv. 1033 5 
Lib. Synod. ibid. 1152.) According to some 
authorities it was Stephen’s successor, also a 
Stephen, who was thus murdered, his predecessor 
having died a natural death. This is the state- 
ment of Theophanes (p. 116), and Joannes Malalas 
(lib. xv. p. 91), in which they are followed by 
Le Quien, Clinton and others. Valesius, how- 
ever, and Seb, Binius take the view given above, 
which is also that of Tillemont (Mém. Zeclés. 
xvi. 315; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 726). 

{E. V.] 


STEPHANUS (17) IL., patriarch of Antioch, 
succeeded his namesake A.D. 480 (Clinton, /. 2. 
ii. 536, 553). On account of the disturbed state 
of Antioch after the murder of his predecessor 
as a precautionary measure to avoid fresh tumulis 
and bloodshed Zeno chose the new patriarch 
without consulting the bishops of his province, 
and had him consecrated by Acacius A.D. 480 at 
Constantinople (Labbe, iv. 1032). This step 
being entirely uncanonical, Zeno and <Acacius 
felt it essential at once to write to pope Simplicius 
to justify their conduct. Simplicius in his reply 
firmly remonstrated against so direct a violation 
of the canons which he only consented to sanction 
on the ground of necessity. [CALANDIO.] (Sim- 
plicti Lpistolae, xiv. xv. ap. Labbe, iv. 1034-5.) 
The newly elected prelate only survived his 
consecration a few months, dying A.D. 481 
(Tillemont, Mém. Eccles. xvi. 317; Le Quien, 
Or. Christ. ii, 727.) [E. V.] 


STEPHANUS (18) III. patriarch of Antioch, 
Theophanes (p. 349) relates that after the see of 
Antioch had been vacant for forty years, in con- 
sequence of the Mahometan dominion, Isam, 
the chief of the Arabians (d. A.p. 744) allowed 
the Christians to elect as their bishop a monk 
named Stephen, with whom he was intimately 
acquainted, “rustic in demeanour but conspicu- 
ous for his piety.” The Christians joyfully ac- 
cepted the permission as a Divine interposition 
in their behalf, and made Stephen their bishop. 
Eutychius (ii. 379) places his ordination in the 
first year of Leo the Isaurian, A.D. 717, and states 
that his episcopate lasted thirty-seven years, 
This, however, is more than doubtful. [E, V.] 

3B 2 
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STEPHANUS (19), bishop of Lyons, was 
written to by Avitus, bishop of Vienne (Avitus, 
Tipp. no. 24; Migne, Pat. Lat. t. lix. 240), and 
by Ennodius, bishop of Pavia (Ennodius, Zpp. 
no. 17; Migne, t. Ixiii. 63), and held the see 
between Lupicinus and Viventiolus at the close 
of the 5th century (Gams, Ser. Zpise. p. 570, 
but with no date). In the year 499 he took part 
with Catholic bishops in the conference held 
between the Arian and Catholic bishops in the 
presence of the Burgundian king, Gundobald, at 
his palace near Lyons. If Stephanus was formally 
the head of the conference, Avitus of Vienne 
was the chief speaker, and is said to have con- 
vinced Gundobald [Avirus, GUNDOBALD ] (Migne, 
Pat. Lat. t. \xxi, 1154; Hist. Litt. de la France, 
ii. 678-82; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. x. 559, 566). 

{J. G.J 


STEPHANUS (20), bishop of Bostra, is 
mentioned as the author of a treatise Contra 
Judaeos quoted in the appendix to Joann.- 


Damasceni de Jmaginibus, lib. iii. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graeca vi. 747; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 
858). [E. V.] 


STEPHANUS (21), bishop of Salona, at 
whose solicitation Dionysius Exiguus published 
his collection of canons, and to whom the epistle 
prefixed to them is addressed [Dionystus (19)]. 
Ceill. xi, 122. [Geta 


STEPHANUS (22), bishop of Larissa, and 
metropolitan of Thessaly, A.D. 531. He was a 
layman and a soldier when elected. After his 
consecration two bishops, Probianus and Deme- 
trius, with Antonius, a presbyter, appealed to 
EPIPHANIUS (17) of Constantinople against the 
election. Stephen appealed to pope Boniface, 
asserting the claims of the papal see to su- 
premacy over the churches of Thessaly. The 
pope held a synod on the subject, but its decrees 
are lost. The patriarch of Constantinople 
deposed Stephen. (Hefele’s Councils, sec. 244; 
Ceill. xi. 841.) [Bonuracrus II.] ([G. T. S.] 


STEPHANUS (23), Jacobite bishop of 
Cyprus, known to us from his persecution in the 
reign of Justin II., as narrated by John of 
Ephesus (transl. by Dr. R. Payne Smith). The 
persecution broke out in 571 [PAunus (11)], and 
Stephen, provoking the hostility of the patriarch 
John Scholasticus by denouncing his practice of 
annulling the Jacobite ordinations, was banished 
to the island of Platea, off the Cyrenaic coast. 
Thither John sent a party of his clergy to 
fetch him to Constantinople, and in their com- 
pany a number of excubitores with orders to 
beat him with clubs until he consented to receive 
the communion with them. Under these seve- 
vities he submitted, and when arrived at Con- 
stantinople he made further submission to the 
patriarch; but when John proposed that he 
should be sent back to Cyprus to have his orders 
annulled, and to be reconsecrated “to the 
bishopric of Cyprus,” he refused with the 
greatest indignation, and burst out of the church 
where the proceedings were going on into the 
imperial palace, and there remonstrated with 
Justin for permitting such iniquities, saying he 
had been a bishop for twenty years since his 
consecration by Theodosius, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, Justin, won by the appeal, had an 
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edict against such severities drawn up, but 
before it was published the patriarch contrived 
to get it suppressed. Great enmity ensued 
between Stephen and John all their days. The 
emperor, however, took Stephen’s part, appointed 
him bishop of Cyprus without: his orders being 
interfered with, and even.for his sake granted 
the island some fiscal alleviation. Stephen con- 
tinued in union with the synod of Chalcedon, 
employing all his influence to mitigate the seve 
tities employed against the Jacobites. (Smith, 
pp. 18-22.) [C. H.J 


STEPHANUS (29), bishop, is congratulated. 
by Gregory the Great on the conversion of the 
patrician lady Maria by his preaching (Zp. vii- 
8). [F. D.J 


STEPHANUS (25), bishop in Bruttii, was- 
with Venerius of Vibona, appointed visitor of the 
churches of Taurianum and Turris in A.D. 600, 
sede vacante, by Gregory the Great, who two 
years later asked him to help SABINUS in getting 
timber (Zpp. x. 17; xii. 23). LF. D. 


STEPHANUS (286), bishop of an unknown see 
in southern Spain, mentioned in the letter of 
Gregory the Great (Zpp. xiii. 45) in August, A.D. 
603 (Jaffé, Reg. n. 1530) to John the defensor, 
which also deals with the case of JANUARIUS 
(26) of Malaga. Stephanus had been accused of* 
treason and condemned by the synod of another 
province, as he alleged. As no sentence of John, 
like that in the case of JANUARIUS exists, it is. 
supposed that Stephanus was really guilty. 
His treason, no doubt, consisted in some dealings 
with or leaning to the Goths as against the Byzan— 
tines. Gams (Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, ii. (2) 
35) from the missing signatures to the councils 
of 589 and 590, concludes that the sees in Byzan- 
tine hands were Carthagena, Malaga, Asidonia 
and Urci, and perhaps Ilici, Dianium, and 
Saetabis. Of these Gams considers Asidonia, or 
more probably Urci, to have been the see of 
Stephanus. The statement that he had no 
metropolitan is explained by Gams by the pro- 
bable death or absence of LicintaNnus of Cartha- 
gena, and he conjectures from the statement that 
he had been tried before an alien synod, that 
bishops from other parts of the imperial domin- 
ions, ¢.g. Mauritania or the Balearic Islands, had 
been summoned. Florez (Hsp. Sag. xii. 313), 
on the grounds there stated, denies the genuine- 
ness of the letter. LF. D.J 


STEPHANUS (27), bishop of Dor, in Palae- 
stina Prima, in the first half of the 7th century, 
originally a monk of the monastery of St. Theo- 
dosus, who, after the death of Sophronius the 
patriarch of Jerusalem whose disciple he was, 
carried on, almost single-handed, his master’s un- 
compromising struggle against the rising Mono- 
thelite heresy. In another article it has been 
narrated how Sophronius, prevented from quit- 
ting his diocese by the Saracen invasion, led 
Stephen into the church on Calvary, and in the 
most solemn manner, adjured him, by the me- 
mory of the sufferings of Christ and the prospect 
of the final judgment, to repair to Rome, and 
never to rest till he had obtained from the 
apostolical see a formal condemnation of the 
doctrine of the single will in Christ, by which the 
faith was imperilled. [Sormrontus.] Stephen, 
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in obedience to this tremendous adjuration, de- 
“parted to Rome, A.D, 633. (Baron. Annal, ad 
unm.) Honorius, the then pope, had fully ac- 
cepted the doctrine of a single will in Christ ; 
_and had enjoined the abstinence from all discus- 
_ sion on such a mysterious subject. Stephen’s first 
appeal was therefore entirely fruitless. He per- 
severed, however, in the fulfilment of Sophronius’ 
_ charge, and after the death of the latter, c. 637, 
he repaired once more to Rome to make his appeal 
to the apostolic see. This was in 645. heo- 
dore I., who had succeeded after the two short 
popedoms of Severinus and John IV., was as zea- 
_ lous in repudiating Monothelitism as Honorius had 
heen in accepting it. He received Stephen with 
the utmost courtesy, listened to his complaints 
of the irregular consecration of bishops in 
Palestine by Sergius of Joppa [Srratus], who, 
supported by the authority of Paul, the Mono- 
thelite patriarch of Constantinople, had usurped 
‘the vicariate of the vacant see of Jerusalem, 
and sent him back to Palestine with full vicarial 
powers, authorising him to depose the uncanonical 
bishops unless they professed repentance and sub- 
_mitted to lawful authority, and to ordain others 
dn their room. This Monothelite party, who had 
done all in their power to prevent his presenting 
his appeal, lying in wait for him on the way with 
the intention of loading him with fetters and 
throwing him into prison (Labbe, vi. 101), now 
‘took measures to reduce his delegated powers 
to an absurdity. Having got the papal commis- 
sion, which had followed Stephen, into their 
hands, they are charged by Stephen with sup- 
_ pressing the part which conveyed authority to 
appoint new bishops, only transmitting that 
 xélating to the deposition of the existing ones, 
hoping thus, by keeping so many sees empty, to 
Taise the cry of a widowed church against the 
orthodox party. (Fleury, Hist. Zecl. xxxviii. 
34; Epist. Murtini, 5, 9, ap. Labbe, vi. 22, 34.) 
Stephen was once more in Rome in 649, on the 
Summoning of the first Lateran council by 
Martin I, On this occasion he presented a 
lengthy “memorial” in which, after recounting 
the whole history of his antagonism to Mono- 
_ ‘thelitism, from the solemn vow imposed on him 
‘by Sophronius’ commands, his visits to the 
_ apostolic see, the plots of his enemies, &c., he 
‘denounced the heresy of the single will, and 
asserted the truth of the combination of the 
perfect God and the perfect man in the 
‘same Christ, which could not have been if 
he had not possessed both an essentially 
‘human and an essentially divine will. The 
like holding good of the “energy.” (Labbe, 
wi. 101, ff.) ‘The issue was a triumphant suc- 
«ess for Stephen and the cause for which he 
‘had so perseveringly contended. The Monothe- 
lite heresy was unanimously. repudiated by the 
Whole West, Stephen haying the satisfaction 
of uniting his signature to those of the 104 
“brother bishops who joined in the condemnation. 
(Labbe, vi. 79, 367.) On his first arrival his 


Seis had done their best to weaken his 
4) 


redit with the pope and the council, by urging 
accusations against him which on investigation 
proved groundless. He was sent back to Pales- 
4 ine with the confirmation of his vicarial 
authority, commissioned to admit the penitent 
among the heretical bishops to communion, and 
%o recognise their episcopal “ status,” by reason 


; of the present distress. 
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(Martin. Zpistola ad 
Pantaleonem, Ep. 9; Labbe, vi. 34. Le Quien, 
Or, Christ. ii. 858; iii. 129, 278 ff; Fabr. Bibl. 
Grace. xii, 236; Dorner, Person of Christ, div. ii. 
vol. iii. pp. 167, 182, 193; Schréckh, xx. 426 ; 
Fleury, Hist. Eccl. livre xxxviii.) [E. V.] 


STEPHANUS (28), a person to whom Euse- 
bius addressed his Questions and Solutions on the 
Genealogy of the Saviour. [EvsEBrus (23) of 
CHSARMA, ii, 338.] [G.-T.. S.J 


STEPHANUS (29), an adherent of Chryso- 
stom, banished to Arabia, but taken from his 
custodians by the Isaurians and sent into mount 
Tavrus (Pallad. Dial. c. 20, P. G. xlvii. ee 
Tillem. xi, 329), [C. H.] 


STEPHANUS (80), a monk, punished in 
the persecution of Chrysostom’s friends for 
bringing letters from Rome (Pallad. Dial. c. 20, 
P, G, xlyii. 72; Tillem, xi. 329), OAs on 


STEPHANUS (81), an ascetic, Libyan by 
birth, who lived not far from Marmarica, near 
the Mareotic lake. He was intimate with St. 
Antony, and followed the ascetic life for sixty 
years. Instances of his patience and fortitude 
are recorded. (Pallad. Hist. Laus. ec. 30; Heracl. 
Parad. ¢. 12, ap. Rosweyd. Vitae Patrum; Sozom. 
Hist. Eccl, vi. 29; Niceph. Hist. Eccl. xi. 36.) 

{L. G. S.J 


STEPHANUS (82), deacon, author, with 
Messianus presbyter, of the older Life of 
Caesarius, of Arles, c. A.D. 542. He and Messi- 
anus are said by the authors of the other Life to 
have served Caesarius from their youth (Pat. 
Lat. \xvii, 1001; Boll. AA, SS, Aug. vi. 65; 
Hist, Litt. de la France, iii. 242; Ceillier, Aut. 
Sacr, xi. 128). [J. GJ] 


STEPHANUS (88), priest at Auxerre, was 
probably a native of Gaul, but had newly 
returned from Africa, when he was asked by 
Annarius, bishop of Auxerre, to write the lives 
of his predecessors, Amator and Germanus, the 
former in prose and the latter in verse (see the 
correspondence in Boll. AA. SS. 1 Mai. i. 51; 
Sept. vii. 85). The latter, if ever written, 
is lost ; but the Life of Amator is given by the 
Bollandists, /.c. He flourished at the close of 
the 6th century (Hist. Litt. de la France, iii. 
361, 3625; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xi. 323, 824), 

ey Ie 


STEPHANUS (84) BARSUDAIL, cor- 
respondent of St. James of Batna. He lived at 
Edessa, in cent. 6. There exists in MS. at the 
Vatican a letter addressed to him by St. James, 
on the eternity of future punishment. [Jaco- 
Bus (13), p. 328,] He afterwards lapsed into 
heresy, and was refuted by Philoxenus Mabugensis 
(Assem. Bub. Orient. t. i. p. 303; Ceill. x. 641). 

(G. T. S.J 

STEPHANUS (85), priest in the province of 
Valeria, of whom Gregory the Great relates a 
strange story (Dial. iii. 20). [F. D.J 


STEPHANUS (86), abbat of a monastery 
near Reate, highly praised by Gregory the Great 
for his patient and unworldly disposition, (Gre- 
gorius, Dial. iv. 19, Hom. in Bo. ii. 35, in Migne, 
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Patr. Lat. xxvii. 352, Ixxvi. 1263.) He is 
commemorated on February 13th (AA. SS, 
Feb. ii. 674). {F. D.] 


STEPHANUS (87), vir illustris, related to 
Gregory the Great a strange account of his 
apparent death and return to life. (Dial. iv. 
36.) [F. D.J 


STEPHANUS (88), one of those at Naples, 
who, having from certain doubts separated from 
communion, afterwards desired to be received 
back into the church. (Gregorius, Hpp. i. 14.) 

LF. D.] 


STEPHANUS (89), deacon of Thebes in 
Thessaly. One of the charges against Ha- 
DRIANUS (4) was that, knowing the scandalous 
life of Stephanus, he did not deprive him of 
his orders. (Gregorius, Epp. iii. 7.)  [F. D.] 


STEPHANUS (40), of Cagliari, had by his 
will directed a monastery to be founded on a 
property of which he had a lease. As the free- 
holder refused to consent, his widow Theodosia 
proposed instead to establish a nunnery in a 
house, of which she was absolute owner. Bishop 
JANUARIUS (25) appears to have hindered her, 
and then to have represented that it was her fault 
that her husband’s wishes were not carried out. 
Even after Gregory the Great had interposed, he 
apparently continued his opposition, (Zipp. iv. 
8, 15, v. 2.) ALES DE 


STEPHANUS (41), chartularius of the 
emperor in Sicily.. Gregory the Great, in a 
letter to the empress, complains of his offensive 
conduct in illegally seizing the property ot 
private persons (Zpist. lib. v. ind. xiii, 43). He 
is also mentioned in lib. iii. ind. xi. 3. He is 
upparently not the same person as the Stephanus 
chartularius addressed in lib. ii. ind..x. 28, in 
which Gregory requests him to cause two 
fugitive monks to return to their monastery ; if 
he is, he is spoken of in very different terms 
from those of the later letters. (Migne, Patr. 
Lat. \xxvii. 563, 605, 707.) LF. D.j 


STEPHANUS (42), vir magnificus, by whom 


Gregory the Great sent money to the subdeacon, | 


Anthemius, in May A.D. 596, to ransom pri- 
soners taken in Campania by the Lombards. 
(EZpp. vi. 35.) [F.. D.J 


STEPHANUS (48), abbat of a monastery in 
Gaul—according tothe reading of some MSS. of 
Lérins—to whom Gregory the Great addressed 
a letter in A.D, 596 (vi. 56) by St. Augustine 
on his second mission after his return to Rome 
(Aveustinus, Vol. I. p. 226). . In this letter 
Gregory exhorts him to vigilance, and thanks 
him for certain presents. If. Lérins was the 
monastery of Stephanus, it appears by another 
letter of Gregory’s (xi. 12), that he had died 
before A.D. 600, and that Gregory thought him 
careless in the government of his monastery. 

_[F- D.J 


STEPHANUS (44), of Naples, was be- 
trothed to a woman who, before marriage, 
entered a nunnery. Her brother then charged 
Stephanus with keeping possession of her house 
and some other property. Gregory the Great 
directed that if so he should be compelled to 
make restitution. (pp. vii. 23.) Seal 3 
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STEPHANUS (45), abbat of St. Mark, com- — 
plained to Gregory the Great that the lands 
granted by his predecessor, BENEDICTUS I. g. v. 
were unjustly retained by the Roman church. 
(Zpp. ix. 30.) [F. D.] 


STEPHANUS (46), deacon of Salona, had 
been sent by Maxmmus (18).to Rome, and was 
delayed there by illness. (Gregorius, Mpp. ix. 
125.) LF. D.J 


STEPHANUS (47), of Campania, had been 
ransomed by one Accellus. As his wife was a 
slave of the Roman church, Gregory the Great 
directed that Accellus should be repaid by the 
subdeacon Anthemius, and the sum allowed in 
his accounts. (Zpp. xii. 44.) [F. D.] 


STEPHANUS (48), optio or adjutant, 
[Eumorputvs. | . 


STEPHANUS (49), primicerius. 
SPECTUS. | 


STEPHANUS (50), deacon of Macarius, 
Patr. of Antioch. When Macarius retracted his 
Monothelite views at the sixth general Council, 
Stephen remained stedfast and was expelled the 
assembly, (Ceill. xii, 749.) [G. T. S.J 


STEPHANUS (51) (tae YouncErR), ST.; 
lived sixty years in a Byzantine monastery im 
the 8th century. He was one of those who 
took an active part in defence of images in the 
iconoclastic controversy, and was put to death. 
after tortures by the emperor Constantinus 
Copronymus. He is commemorated on Noy. 28. 
(Cave, Hist, Liter. ii. p. 6.) Among the letters 
of Ephraim Syrus there is one (paraen. xxy.) 
addressed (according to one MS.) to a certain 
Stephanus as “the young,” who may be, as 
Vossius thinks, the Stephanus of this article, 
but in that case the letter is interpolated. (Eph. 
Syr. Opp. ed. Voss. p. 377, ed. 1603; Tillem. 
viii. 756.) : {LG S.J 

STEPHANUS (62), of Byzantium, priest or 
monk, in the latter part of the 8th century, 
author of a life of St. Stephen the younger. 
There was another Stephen of Byzantium, a 
heathen of more ancient date, author of a treatise 
“mep) modewy.” (Cave, Hist. Liter. ii, 267.) 

. FL. G..S. 


STEPHANUS (58) Thaumaturgus, monk in 
the Laura of St. Saba, near Jerusalem. His 
life by Leontrus (65) is given by the Bollan- 
dists (AA. SS., 13 Jul. iii. 504), prefixing their 
Commentarius Praevius; he is commemorated 
in the Greek Menaea and Anthologia on July 13, 
and October 28, but the Bollandists place his 
feast on April 23, the day of his death. The 
life abounds more in miracles than in historical 
points. ‘ 

Stephanus was the son of a brother of JOANNES 
(529) DaMascenvs, and, contrary to the usual 
rule regarding age, was taken into the Laura at 
the age of ten years; this was in A.D. 735, and 
probably on the recommendation of his uncle, 
while Martyrius was abbat. At the age of 
twenty-five he left the Laura, and visited various 
monasteries, before retiring, at the age of thirty- 
seven, to the strictest seclusion for five years, 
and to an anchorite’s cell for other fifteen. He 
then returned to the Laura, and died, A.D. 794, 
aged 69 years. * foeG] 


[Rr- 


STIDBERT 


STIDBERT, an abbat, to whom Offa, king of 
Mercia in 767 (K. C. D, 116, a.p, 767 corr. for 
757), gave lands in Middlesex, in exchange for 
other land in Chiltern (Ciltinne). The act was 
confirmed thirty years after, in a council at 
Chelsea under king Kenulf. The Middlesex 
lands are said to be on a stream called Lidding 
between “ Gumeninga hergae [Harrow] end Lid- 
dinge”’; the lands exchanged are at ‘“‘ Wichama.” 
The act is attested by Offa, Jaenbert, and two 
bishops. The name of Stidbert does not occur 
in any list of abbats; but the exact locality of 
the land and original home of the charter, now 
in the Cotton Collection, may yet be discovered, 
and might throw a ray of light on the obscure 
history of Middlesex at this date. [S.J 


STILICHO. An account of his life will be 
found under Honorius (1), emperor, and in the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 
A few points only require additional notice. 
The chronology now generally accepted (Dahn, 
die Kénige der Germanen, y. 36 ; Hodgkin, Italy 
and her Invaders, i. 310) on the authority of 
Prosper places Alaric’s first invasion at the end of 
A.D. 400, which is confirmed by Paulinus of Nola 
(Carm. xxvi. 5, in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxi. 638), 
and the battle of Pollentia on Easter Day, A.D. 
402, not 403. As to Stilicho’s relations with 
St. Ambrose, when his soldiers carried off one 
Cresconius, who had taken refuge in a. church at 
Milan, he repented, and let him go unhurt, and 
when St. Ambrose was on his death-bed he ex- 
claimed, that if he died it would be the ruin of 
Italy, and sent him a deputation of the noblest 
men of the city to entreat him to pray that his 
life might be prolonged (Paulinus, Vita Ambr. 
34, 45; in Patr. Lat. xiv. 39, 42). To the 
literature referred to in the above articles should 
be added Trois Ministres. des Fils de Théodose 
by A. Thierry. ‘ LF. D.] 
-STRATEGIUS (1), a married layman at 
Constantinople, who shewed hospitality to 
Gregory during his ‘residence there, and to whom 
he commended: his friend Sacerdos when visiting 
that city after his being deprived of the 
superiorship of the hospital at. Caesarea (Greg. 
Naz. Ep. 92). [SaceRpos.] [E. V.] 


_ STRATEGIUS (2), a presbyter by whom 
letters passed between Basil and Patrophilus of 
Aevae and Theophilus of Castabala, on the 
business of Eustathius of Sebaste (Basil, Zpp. 
244, [82]; 250, [85]; 245, [309]. (E. V.] 


_ STRATEGIUS (8). [Eusesta (6).] 


STRATIOTICI. LEpiphanius (Haer. 26), in 
_ his article on the sect to which he gives the 
name of Gnostics (under which head he appears 
to have included different branches of the Ophites 
of whom he had heard in Egypt), says that in 
Egypt they were called, among other names, 
Phibionites and Stratiotici. He gives no ex- 
planation of either name. Philaster (Haer. 57), 
speaking of the Floriani (q. v.) says they were 
called “milites” because so many of them were 
soldiers. This seems to be a mere guess. 
[G. S.J 
 STRATON, a deacon, against whom at the 
Carthaginian conference the Donatists brought 
-a.charge, that having been guilty of “ tradition” 
he had afterwards been employed by Melchiades 
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to execute the decree of Maxentius for restoring 
to the Christians their property, thus implicating 
Melchiades himself in the same charge. The 
president asked for proof of identity, as more 
than one person might bear the same name, and 
the Catholics pointed out that this question was 
full of uncertainty, but the Donatists persisted 
in their clamorous objection (Aug. Brevic. 34, 
36 ; Post Coll. 17). {He We:P.] 


STRATONICE, Oct. 31, martyr at Cyzicum, 
in Mysia, with Seleucus, her husband, at the 
Quinquennalia of Galerius and during the Diocle- 
tian persecution. She was the wife of a leading 
magistrate of the town and assuchcametosee the 
tortures of a large number of Christians who had 
been there assembled. Their patience converted 
her, and she converted her husband. Her father, 
Apollonius, made every effort to win her back to 
paganism, but when he failed he became her most 
bitter accuser. The narrative of their various 
sufferings and miraculous deliverances is a very 
long one. They were finally beheaded and buried 
in the one tomb, over which Constantine built a 
church (Asseman. Acta Mart. Orient. t. ii. p. 65). 
The Acts offer many marks of authenticity. Cf. 
Le Blant, Actes des Martyrs, p. 224, etc.; AA. 
SS. Boll. Oct. xiii. p, 893-916; Ceill. ii, 481- 
483). [G. T. S.J 


STRATONICUS (1), bishop of Charrae 
(Haran) c. 512 (Gams), He had been a pres- 
byter and oeconomus of the Greek church at 
Edessa, and in the latter capacity, during a 
severe famine and pestilence, in December 511, 
he built a hospice and infirmary for the sick 
poor. Shortly after this he was appointed bishop 
of Charrae (Jos. Stylit. xlii.; Assemann. Bibi. 
Orient. i. 271; Le Quien, Or. Christ, ii. 977). 

sere Ead Mal 


STRATONICUS (2), bishop of Soli in 
Cyprus, at the close of the 7th century. He ac- 
companied his metropolitan, Constantius, to the 
Sixth General Council of Constantinople in 680, 
and in the 12th session they both brought 
forward numerous testimonies from the writings 
of the fathers to the twofold operation of Christ. 
(Labbe, vi. 973, 1033; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 
1072), [E. V.] 


STUDIUS (1), a correspondent of St. Ambrose 
(Zipp. xxv., xxvi.), In answer to an inquiry 
of his, whether it were right to execute sentences 
passed on criminals, St. Ambrose gives him 
advice. (J. Ll. Di). 


STUDIUS @), prefect of Constantinople at the 
time of Chrysostom’s deposition and exile, June 
A.D. 404 To him is addressed the imperial decree 


STUDIUS 


of Aug. 29th, threatening the friends and adher- 


ents of Chrysostom with the confiscation of thei 
houses if unlawful assemblies were held in them, 
but at the same time giving permission for the 
enlargement of the ecclesiastics and others who 
were in prison or on ship-board on the charge 
of haying caused the conflagration. All foreign 
bishops and clergy were ordered to leave the 
city. This was followed by another decree, also 
addressed to Studius, Sept. 11th; ordering masters 
to keep their slaves from attending thejassemblies 
of the Joannites at the risk of fine to themselves 
and corporal punishment to the slaves, and threat 
ening the ‘Nummularii and other corporations of 
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Constantinople with a fine of 50 lbs. of gold 
for the same offence (Cod. Zheod. xvi. tit. ii. 
lex 37; tit. iv. lex 5, tom. vi. pp. 75, 103). 
Studius was a personal friend of Chrysostom, 
who wrote to console him on the death of his 
brother soon after his arrival at Cucusus (Chrys. 
Ep. 197). Studius’s favourable feelings towards 
Chrysostom rendering him an unfit instrument 
for carrying out the designs of his enemies, he 
was speedily removed from his office, and replaced 
by the pagan Optatus. fE. V.] 


STUDIUS (8), a consul of the 5th cent. and 
founder of a monastery of the sleepless monks 
under Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople. 
A.D. 471. (Ceill. x. 345.) [Genwaprus (10).] 

[Gs De Sal 


STYLITAE. The example set by Simeon, 
the famous Syrian pillar-saint, found not a few 
copyists in Syria and Greece, so late even as the 
11th century, but scarcely elsewhere. (Nil. 
Epp. ii. 114, 115.) Sometimes the saint lived 
inside the pillar, more usually on the top, 
(Miraei, de Scr. Zecl. c. 93, ap. Fabric. Biblioth. 
Ziccl.) The monks of Egypt seem from the first 
to have been averse to the practice. In the 
more practical western church the custom never 
prevailed. When an ascetic, Wulfilaich, near 
Tréves in the 6th century, tried the experiment, 
his bishop demolished the pillar (Gregor. 
Turonens, Hist. Fr. vii. 15). The Stylitae must 
not be confounded with some devotees at Alex- 
andria in the 4th century, who slept on 
prostrate obelisks, described by the emperor 
Julian as ‘filthy and superstitious” (ap. Fabric. 
Biblioth. Graeca, v.41). The Stylitae, partly per- 
haps through their independence of authority, 
were apt to fall into heresy. Ephraem of Edessa is 
said to have converted one of them miraculously 
from heresy (Mosch. Prat. c. 36, ap. Rosw. Vit. 
Patr.). The state of mind engendered by this 
morbid and unnatural existence is described 
with poetic insight by Tennyson in his poem 
on the founder of the Stylitae. (See Srmzon 
Styires and DANirL THE STYLITE in this 
Dictionary; also Evagr. Hist. Eccl. i. 13, vi. 
23; Theodor. Lect. Hist. Eccl. i, 12; Niceph. 
Hist. Decl. xv. 23, on the Acoemetae or Studitae.) 

{I. G. S.J 


SUAEBHARD, king of Kent, 676. (Kem- 
ble, C, D, 14,15.) [SuErrep.] [C. H.] 


SUAEBRAED, king of Essex, 704,. (Kem- 
ble, C. D, 52.) [Surrrep.] (C. H.] 


SUCCESSUS (1), bishop of Abbir Germani- 
ciana (Abbir misius, JZommsen, hod. Hren Naim 
Momm.), in the far south (Morcelli) of pro- 
consular Africa. The city was so called from 
Galba’s German legions, who were sent to tran- 
quillise the tribes. Castra Galbae received 
its name at the same time. Successus attended 
every one of Cyprian’s councils in A.D. 252, 
A.D. 254, A.D, 255, Lpp. 57, 67, 70, and 
spoke sixteenth in the third council on bap- 
tism. To him Cyprian addresses (and requests 
him to circulate) the important information he 
obtained from Rome as to the rescript of Valerian 
ordering the general persecution of A.D. 258, in 


which year Successus himself was martyred | 


(Morcelli). [Is it possible that this distant see 
was too hot with barbarians, and that he was a 
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kind of bishop in partwbus residing in or near 
Carthage ?] {E. W. B.] 


SUCCESSUS (2) (Succmunsvs), bishop of 
Diocaesarea in Isauria, c. 431 (Gams), to whom 
Cyril of Alexandria addressed’ two celebrated 
letters on the Incarnate “Word, in reply to 
requests for a statement of his belief on the one 
Incarnate Nature (Cyrill. Alex. Epp. 38, 39; 
Labbe, iv. 173; Phot. ec. 229, 230, pp. 788 ff. ; 
Tillem. xiv. 570; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii, 1021). 

[E. V.] 


SUCCONIUS (Saccontvus), bishop of Uzalis 
near Utica (Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8), was one 
of the bishops who attended the council at 
Carthage in February 484, and was afterwards 
banished (Not. Afric. in Migne, Patr. Lat. Wwiii. 
270), A report reached the pope, either 
Felix III, or Gelasius, that Succonius had 
communicated at Constantinople with Acacius, 
and a letter is extant in which the pope 
rebukes him if he had really done so, (Felix IIL, 
Lipp. in Putr. Lat. lviii. 967; Ceillier, x. 417 n.) 

[F. D.]] 


SUEFRED (Sursrep, SUAEBHARD, SUAEB- 
RAED), a son of Sebbi, king of the East Saxons, 
who about the year 695 came to the throne 
conjointly with his brother Sighard, and ceased 
to reign some time before 709 (Bede, H, ZL. iy. 
11). His name, with those of his father and bro- 
ther, is attached to the Barking charters (Kem. 
C, D. 35, 38) and to the forged Peterborough 
charter, in which he appears as king of Kent. 
[Sesx1, St@HARD.] The only question of interest 
that attaches itself to Suefred is his possible 
identity with Swebheard, or Webheard, king of 
Kent, and his connexion with the conquest of 
Kent by Ethelred of Mercia in 676 (Chr. Sax. 
M. H. B. 321). Bede (H. £. vy. 8) mentions as 
kings of Kent in 693, the year in which archbishop 
Brihtwald was consecrated, Wihtred, who cer- 
tainly belonged to the royal house of Kent, and 
Swebhard, of whom nothing else is known. 
Matthew of Westminster indeed makes him the 
brother of Wihtred, but gives no authority. The 
Chronicle (JZ. H. B. 323) simply copies Bede. In 
the spurious charter of Peterborough above 
referred to, Suebheard appears as king of Kent in 


immediate connexion with a statement that that — 


kingdom had fallen under the sway of Sighere 
king of the East Saxons. Swebheard appears in 
Kentish charters more than once; he attests 
grants of king Oswin to Minster, dated Jan. 27, 
675, without the title of king (Kem. C. D., No. 8; 
Elmham, pp. 229, 230; Thorn, col. 1770); he 
himself grants land in Thanet to the same mo- 
nastery, as king of the Kentishmen with the ad- 
vice of Theodore, of king Ethelred and his father 
king Sebbi, dated March 1, 676 (C. D. No. 14; 
—Elmham, pp. 232-234; Thorn, 1770); and 
another charter granting land at Sturry (Kemb, 
C. D. No. 15.—Elmham, pp. 234, 235 ; Thorn, col. 
1770) ; Elmham identifies him with the Suefred as 
well as with the Swebheard of Bede, and gives his 
pedigree (pp. 235, 236, 298), from the East Saxon 
kings. Under the name of Suaebrad, the king of 
the East Saxons, in 704, he and another person 
named Pogthath, make a grant to Waldhere, 
bishop of London, of land on the Thames named 
Fiscesburna (Kemble, C.D. No. 52) at Twicken- 
ham, which is confirmed by Coenred and Ceolred 


SUENES 


kings of Mercia; and thislast seems to be a genuine 
charter, Granting that the Kentish and Peter- 


~ borough charters, above cited, are spurious or 


interpolated, they point unquestionably to a tra- 
dition that the Swebheard of Bede was an East 
Saxon prince, and, if so, that he was a represen- 
tative in Kent of the Mercian authority which at 
some periods of Ethelred’s reign was supreme 
there. Thorn represents him as having obtained 
the kingdom by violence (ap. Twysden, c. 1770). 
No more is heard of either Sighard, Suefred or 
Swebheard, either in Essex or Kent. Offa must 
have succeeded soon after the granting of the 
charter to bishop Waldhere. [See East SAXONS, 
Kings of.] It is, however, possible that Swebheard 
shared the kingdom with him, and that he should 
be identified with the king Swebriht, whose death 
is recorded by Simeon of Durham, from the Nor- 
thumbrian Annals in 738 (1. H. B. 659). [S.] 


SUENES (Govhyns), a wealthy Persian 
Christian, persecuted under Isdegerd. (Theod. 
H. LE. v. 38 al. 39; Tillem. xii. 360.) [C. H.] 


SUFFRONIUS, bp. [Eurrontus (38).] 


SUIDBERHT, abbat of Dacre (Dacore), in 
Cumberland. Beda mentions a cure wrought 
there by St. Cuthbert’s reliques during Suid- 
berht’s abbacy. (Beda, iv. 32.) {J. R.] 


SUIDBERT (Surppercr, Surrpert, Sur- 
BERT), regionary bishop in Frisia, one of the 
twelve whom St. Egbert sent out to Northern 
Europe. He went to Frisia, A.p. 690, and was 
so successful in his mission, that about the time 
when St. Willibrord went to Rome for consecra- 
tion, Suitbertus was selected by the rest of his 
associates and sent to Britain for the same pur- 
pose. He followed St. Wilfrid into Mercia, and 
was consecrated by him, June 29, 693 (Pagi, 
ann. 693, § 5; Steyenson’s note on Bed, v. 11). 
On his return to the continent, he devoted him- 
self more specially to the conversion of the 
Bructeri lying to the north of the Rhine and 
the Lippe; but Pepin d’Heristal, some time 
after, at the request of Blythryda his wife, gaye 
to St. Suitbertus an island in the Rhine, called 
by Bede ‘In littore,” and now Kaiserswerth, 
six miles from Diisseldorf. There he built a 
monastery and died A.D. 713. Bede, who is our 
only real authority (Hist. Bccl. v. c. 11), calls 
him “vir modestus moribus et mansuetus 
corde”: his monastery was long illustrious, 
and his memory is still revered in Germany. 
The Vita S. Suitberti, attributed to Marchelmus 
or Marcellinus, and given by Surius at March 1, 
is probably of the 12th century. The Bollan- 
dists (AA. SS. Mart. i. 67) treat fully regarding 
St. Suidbert and his companions, and give a ser- 
mon on St. Suidbert by St. Radbodus, the 
bishop of Utrecht, in the 10th century (see also 
‘Hist. Litt. de la France, iii. 433 sq.; Ceillier, 
Aut. Sacr. xii. 218). (J. G.] 


SUINTHILA, king of Spain, a.p..621-631, 
succeeded on the death of Reccared Il., the 
youthful son of Sisebut. There is no ancient 
authority for the statements that he was a son 
of Reccared I. or a son-in-law of Sisebut. He had 
heen one of the generals of the last-named king, 
and completed the work of extinguishing the 
Jast remnants of the power of the Byzantines in 
the peninsula. He had previously defeated them 
in a pitched battle, taken one of their governors 
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prisoner, and won over another. He thus 
became the first Gothic king over the whole of 
Spain. At the beginning of his reign he put 
down a revolt of the restless Basques, to curb 
whom he founded the city of Ologitis. Before 
A.D. 625 he associated with himself his son 
Racimir in the kingdom. Isidorus concludes his 
Historia Gothorum in A.D. 625 with praises of 
his justice, his devotion to business, his gene- 
rosity, and his care of the poor. From the fact, 
however, that no council was held in his reign, 
and that it was marked by no measures against 
the Jews, it is supposed that he was unfavour- 
able to the clergy, or at any rate maintained an 
independent attitude towards them. He cer- 
tainly became obnoxious to the magnates, pro- 
bably on account of his attempting to make the 
crown hereditary, and thus encroaching on their 
right of election. One of them, Sisenand, formed 
a conspiracy and called in the aid of Dagobert L., 
who, bribed by the promise of the golden dish 
weighing 500 pounds, the gift of Aetius to 
Thorismund, sent the army of Burgundy under 
Abundantius and Venerandus to assist the rebels. 
It advanced to Saragossa, the Gothic troops and 
Suinthila’s adherents including his brothers, 
went over to Sisenand, who was proclaimed king 
at Saragossa. Suinthila abdicated when he saw 
his cause was hopeless, his life was spared, but 
he and his wife and sons were deprived of all 
their property except what the generosity of the 
victor allowed them, The confiscation was 
confirmed by the 75th canon of the fourth 
council of Toledo in A.D, 633, from which it 
appears that Suinthila was then alive. The same 
canon excluded him, his wife and his sons from 
communion. Dagobert afterwards sent an 
embassy for the dish, which was accordingly 
given up by Sisenand, but the Goths prevented 
its removal from the country by force. Sisenand 
finally sent Dagobert instead 200,000 solidi, 
(Isidorus, de Reg. Goth. ; Fredegarius, in Migne 
Patr. Lat. \xxi, 651; Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de 
Can. de la Igi, Esp. ii. 313; Dahn, Die Konige 
der Germanen, v. 184; Gams, Kirchg. von Spanien, 
ii. (2) 81.) The crown of Suinthila found with 
the Guarrazar treasure [RECCESVINTH] is pre- 
served at Madrid. It is described with an illus- 
tration in the Dict. or CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
i, 510. {F. D.J 

SUITHANA (Surrua, OsurTHA), an abbess 
in the diocese of Mainz, excommunicated by 
Lullus, her archbishop, for permitting lax dis- 
cipline in her monastery between cir. 755 and 
786 (ep. 14). For the readings, ef. Pat. Lat. 
xevi. 827, and Jaffé, Monum. Mogunt. 292. 

(C. H.] 


SULPICIUS (1) L, ST., consecrated arch- 
bishop of Bourges A.D, 584. Gregory of Tours 
says: “ He is in truth a most noble man, of the 
first senatorial families of Gaul, versed in rhe- 
toric, and in poetry second to none” (Hist. 
Franc. vi. 39).. One of his first acts was to 
summon a council at Clermont, to settle a dis- 
pute beween the bishops of Cahors and Rodez as 
to the jurisdiction over certain parishes (tid. 38, 
39). In 585 he subscribed the second council of 
Macon. He died in 591 (ibid. x. 26), and is said 
to have been buried in the church of St. Julian, 
but to have been transferred to that of St. Ursinus 
afterwards. Though he is sometimes distin- 
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guished from Sulpicius II. by the cognomen of 
Severus, he must not be confounded with Sulpicius 
Severus the historian (Boll. Acta SS. Jan. 11. 969; 
of. Gall. Christ. ii. 15). His day is Jan. 29. (Boll. 
p- 967.) [S. A. B.J 


SULPICIUS (2), IL, ST., twenty-ninth 
archbishop of Bourges, surnamed Pius to dis- 
tinguish him from Sulpicius I. of this see. We 
have two lives of him, both purporting to be 
written by men who had known him personally. 
The longer of the two, which was probably the 
work of a monk of the monastery in which 
Sulpicius ended his days, was first published by 
Surius (Jan. 17) with his customary abbrevi- 
ations and alterations, then accurately by 
Mabillon, in the second saeclum of his Acta SS. 
Ord. 8. Benedicti, whence it has been trans- 
ferred to the Patrologia Latina, \xxx. 574-92. 
Both are to be found in Boll. Acta SS., Jan. ii. 
167, seqq. For an estimate of them see Hist. 
Litt. de la France, iii. 578. From these and other 
sources we learn that he was born at Vatan in 
the diocese a little before the close of the 6th 
century, and was ordained by St. Austregisilus, 
and became. his archdeacon (Boll. ibid., p. 166). 
In 613 Clotaire II. became sole king of the 
Franks, and Sulpicius was made his abbas 
castrensis, which office he held till 624, when 
he was appointed to the episcopate of Bourges. 
As bishop he was at the council of Rheims 
under Sonnatius, the date of which is variously 
given between 625 and 630 (Flodoardus, Hist. 
Eecl. Rem. ii. 5), and in. the latter year, 
by the order of Dagobert, whose letter to him 
survives (Gall. Christ. ii. 16; Migne, Patr. Lat. 
lxxi,, 1177), he convened the bishops of his 
province and consecrated his friend, Desiderius, 
bishop of Cahors. The, biographies give but 
few details of his episcopate beyond the usual 
miracles of the age, but he is said to have 
applied himself with much success to the con- 
version of the Jews. About three years before 
his death, weakness compelled him to resign the 
principal duties of the see to Vulfoledus, who 
afterwards. succeeded him. He died Jan. 17, 
644, in a neighbouring monastery, which he had 
founded and which took his name. 

Three letters of Sulpicius aré extant, two. to 
Desiderius of Cahors and one to Verus of Rodez. 
They are printed in the Patr. Lat. Ixxx. 591-4, 
but are of little interest. The Historia Septem 
Dormientium, which purports to be written by 
Gregory of Tours, is addressed to him (Patr. Lat. 
Ixxi, 1105). 

Sulpicius’ day is Jan. 17, on which he appears 
in many martyrologies both ancient and modern 
(Boll. Acta SS. Jan. ii, 165). Many churches 
are said to have been dedicated to him in the 
diocese of Liege by his disciple St. Remaclus 
(ibid, p. 166), and the large parochial church of 
Saint-Sulpice at Paris derives its name from him, 

; [S. A: B.] 


_ SULPICIUS SEVERUS, ecclesiastical his- 
torian [SrveRus, SULPICIUS]. 


SUNNA, Arian bishop of Merida, intruded 
by Leovigild c. a.p. 682 when he found he could 
not win over Masona, Sunna, on his arrival, 
seized some of the churches and tried. to get 
possession of the basilica of St. Eulalia. 
resisted, and Sunna wrote accusing him to 


Masona_ 


SURANUS 


; Leovigild, who ordered that Sunna and Masona 


should hold a dispute before the local magis- 
trates in the atrium of the basilica, which 
should be the reward of the victor. In this the 
orthodox writer represents Masona as gaining an 
easy victory, and he accuses the defeated Sunna 
of then procuring the banishnient of Masona by 
false charges. On Reccared’s accession Sunna, 
unlike most. of his’ fellows, adhered to his 
former creed. For his conspiracy and banish- 
ment see ReCCARED and Masons. Reccared 
urged him to become a catholic, and promised in 
that case to appoint him to some other see. He 
replied, “A catholic I will never be, but will 
live in the rite in which I have lived, or will die 
most willingly for the religion wherein I have 
remained from my earliest years, even until 
now.” The little known of Sunna mainly comes 
through the frantic partisan of orthodoxy who 
wrote De Vitis Patrum Emeritensium (11, 12, 17, 
18, in Hsp. Sag. xiii.), but his conspiracy is also 
mentioned in the chronicle of Joan. Biclarensis. 
(Esp, Sag. xiii. 182: Gorres in Zeitsch. fir wis- 
sensch. Theol. 1885, 329, 331; C. A. A. Scott’s 
Ulfilas, 216, 217.) [F. D.] 


SUNNIAS, a presbyter of Getica in the 
beginning of the 5th century. He, with Fretela, 
wrote to Jerome about the year 403, and received 
his reply. (Zp. 106 ed. Vull.) [FRerena.] 

[W. H. FJ 


SUNNILA, bishop of Viseo, was originally 
an Arian, and was probably appointed by Leovi- 
gild after his conquest in A.D. 585 of the Suevic 
kingdom, which included Viseo. At the third 
eouncil of Toledo in A.p. 589 he however ab- 
jured Arianism, and was allowed to retain his 
see. - Immediately before him Joannes -sub- 
scribes as Velensis. No such see being known, 
it is generally supposed to be a mistake for 
Valeriensis (JOANNES (430)), but Florez conjec- 
tures the true reading to be Vesensis, and that 
Joannes was the Catholic bishop of Viseo, several 
sees at this council being represented by both an 
Arian and a Catholic bishop. (Zsp. Sag: xiv. 
312; Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la Igl. 
Esp. ii. 277, 254.) [F. D-] 

SUPERIUS (1), African (? Tingit) bishop (see 
AHIMNIUS); first proposed the case in Cyp.. Zp. 


| lvi., as to whether lapsed persons who. subse- 


quently suffered as confessors might be restored. 


[E. W. BJ 


SUPERIUS (2), a presbyter, convicted with 
others of stealing property from the temple of 
Serapis at the same time as Silvanus (Mon. Vet. 
Don. p. 179-181, ed. Oberthtir, p. 170, 171, ed. 
Dupin). (H.W. P.] 

SUPERIUS (8), a centurion, present at the 
enquiry about Felix of Aptunga (Opt. i. 26; 
Aug. Hp. 88). {H. W. P.j 

SUR, otherwise Syr, one of the three original 
disciples of Pachomius, the Egyptian founder of 
regular monastic communities in cent. iv. 
(Boll. Acta SS. 14 Mai. iii.). [Pacnomtus.] 

‘ [G. Te Ss) 


SURANUS, abbat of a monastery at Sora, 
expended all he had in relieving the fugitives 
from the Lombards. Being therefore unable to 
ransom himself, he was murdered by them; and 
as his body fell to the ground, the whole of the 


SWEBHEARD 


neighbouring mountain and forest, it is said, 
was shaken. (Gregorius, Dial. iv. 22; AA. 
SS. 24 Jan. ii, 606.) LF. D.J 


SWEBHEARD, SWABHARD, SWA- 
BERT, SUEBRED. [Surrrep.] 


SWITHADD (Swirnrep), king of the East 
Saxons. He appears in the pedigrees (MZ. H. B. 
629), as the son and successor of Selred, who was 
killed in 746. Under the name of Swithred he 
is mentioned by Florence of Worcester as king in 
758 (ib. 544), and he is the last king mentioned in 
the appendix to the Chronicle of Florence, al- 
though two more generations are included in 
the pedigree (ib. 629, 637), in which Sigeric is 
named as his son and successor. {s.j 

SWITHELM (Sumuetm), king of the East 
Saxons. He is described by Bede as the son of 
Sexbald, and in the pedigrees of the ancient kings 
as son of Sigebald, in which case he was brother 
of Sigebert the Good, whom he succeeded some 
time after the year 653 CZ. H. B. 629, 637 ; 
Bede, H. H. iii. 22, 30). He, like Sigebert, was 
a Christian, and under the influence of bishop Cedd 
who baptized him at Rendelsham, in Suffolk, 
Ethelwald, the king of the East Angles, being his 
godfather. He died in or before the year 660 ; 
and nothing more is known about him. The 
next rulers of the East Saxons, still under Mer- 
cian dominion, were Sebbi and Sighere. [s.] 


SWITHULF, an abbat, probably of some 


- northern monastery, who is said by Symeon 


(H. R.) to have died in 4.p..772. He is men- 
tioned in the Liber Vitae of the monks of Dur- 
ham (p. 9). [J. B.] 
SWITHUN, a benefactor of St.’ Andrew’s 
church, Rochester, bequeathing to it lands settled 
on him by charter of Kenulf king of Mercia, 
and Cuthred king of Kent, in 801. (Kemble, 
C. D. 179; Thorpe’s Registrum Roffense, p. 20.) 
(C. H.] 


 SYAGRIA, achatitable lady at Lyons, e. 500, 
praised by Ennodius (Vit. Epiph. in Pat. Lat. 
Ixiii. 234), When Epiphanius bishop of Pavia 
came into Gaul to redeem the Italian captives in 
the hands of Gundobald, it was she who supplicd 
much of the ransom money. She is mentioned 
very honourably in the life of the abbat Eugen- 
dus (§10, Boll, Acta SS. 1 Jan. i. 52; Tillem. 
xvi. 103, 143, 489). “[C. H.] 


SYAGRIUS (0), of Verona. [Inprcra.] 


SYAGRIUS (2), author, mentioned by Genna- 
dius (De Script. Eccl. \xv.) among authors who 
wrote before A.D. 450; he wrote De Fide against 
the heretics who denied that there could be any 
distinction of persons inthe Godhead. The work 
is lost, but Gennadius gives a short account of 
the arguments used (Hist. Litt. de la Franc. ii. 
652; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr.’x. 469), Cave (i. 426) 
thinks he may be placed in 437. [J. G.] 


SYAGRIUS (8), addressed by Sidonius in 
three letters, a person of good family if all 
three are to the same person, His ward, the 
daughter of Optantius, is asked in marriage by 
Projectus a man of rank, of whom Syagrius 
receives from the bishop an honourable character 
(Zipp. lib. ii. ep. 4). He is studying the German 
language with astonishing ardour, and Sidonius 
styles him “novus Burgundiorum Solon in le- 
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gibus disserendis ” (lib. v. ep. 5), He owes it to 
his illustrious ancestry no longer to neglect the 
duties of civic life for rural pursuits (lib. viii. 
ep. 8). 5 LR. J. K.] 
SYAGRIUS (4), ST., nineteenth bishop of 


Autun, held a position of some eminence in 
France in the latter half of the 6th century. 
From an expression in a letter of Gregory the 
Great to queen Brunichilde (quem i.e. Syagrium, 
yestrum proprium noyimus, ix. 109) it has 
been inferred that he was her brother, but with- 
out foundation. It is not however improbable 
that he was a member of the noble family 
to which belonged the Syagrius with whom 
Sidonius Apollinaris corresponded (Zpist. viii. 8, 
see too v. 5). He was consecrated by St. Ger- 
manus of Paris about 560 (Venant. Fort. Vita 
S. Germ. Par. 64), and acquired considerable in- 
fluence both with king Guntram (see Florentius 
Gallus, Vita S. Rusticulae, cap.i., Boll. Acta SS. 
Aug, ii. 658; Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. x. 28; 
Vita S. Aridii, xxxv.), and with queen Bruni- 
childe. The latter obtained for him from Gre- 
gory the gift of the pallium, to which his see 
gave him no claim (Greg, Magn. Zpist. ix. 11, 
108), and assisted him in founding two mon 
asteries at Autun, one for men and one for women; 
and a xenodochium (ibid. xiii. 8) and perhaps in 
his embellishments of the cathedral. On the 
other hand, the Historia Epitomata of Greg. Tur. 
(Ixxxix.) states that he joined. the party of the 
pretender Gundovald against Guntram, but its 
accuracy is doubtful (see Boll. Acta SS. Aug. vi- 
84). There are various indications of his activity 
as a bishop. He attended numerous councils 
(Gall. Christ. iv. 344), was a trusted agent of 
Gregory the Great, who recommended to his good 
offices St. Augustine and his monks (Zpist. vi. 54) 
arid made numerous appeals for his co-operation 
in the war he was waging against simony and 
other ecclesiastical abuses in France (bid. ix. 
106, 113, 114, 115). St, Aunarius ot Auna- 
charius, of Auxerre, was his disciple (AUNARIUS) 
and according to Gregory of Tours, St. Virgilius, 
his archdeacon, owed to him his elevation to 
the archbishopric of Arles in 588 (Hist. Franc. 
ix, 23), He is believed to have died in the 
year 600, and was buried in the nunnery of St. 
Andochius which he had built. 

His cult began very early. Gregory of Tours 
speaks of him as venerabilis et egregius antistes 
(Vita 8. Aridii xxxv.), Gregory the Great as 
reverendae memoriae episcopum (/pist. xiii. 8, 
9), Venantius Fortunatus, as dominus sanctus 
et apostolica sede dignissimus papa (Misc. v. 6, 
Migne, Patr. Lat. \xxxviii. 191), and Ado charac- 
terizes him as, vir summae sanctitatis (Chronicon, 
Migne, Patr? Lat. exxiii. 111). His day is Aug. 
27, on which he appears in many of the ancient 
as well as the modern martyrologies (see Boll. 
Acta SS. Aug. vi. 84). ° [S. A. B.] 


SYLVIA, sister of Flavius Rufinus, consul 
in 392 and prefect of: the Hast under Theodosius 
and. Arcadius. A work written by» her was 
discovered at Arezzo in 1885, bound up with 
an unpublished work of St. Hilary of Poitiers 
de Mysteriis. It contained two hymns and 
the account of a journey in the Hast. M. Ch. 
Kohler gave an analysis of the text in the 


' Bibliotheque de 0 Bcole des Chartes, while M. 


Ganurrini discussed its authorship in ’a paper 
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_ ‘before the Academy of Christian Archaeology at 
Rome (cf, Revue Critique, May 25, 1885, p. 419. 


[G. T. S.] 
SYL- vid. SIL. 


SYMEON vid. SIMEON. 


SYMMACHIANI, heretics so called, are 
enumerated by Philaster (c. 63), are supposed by 
him to have derived their doctrine from PAtRi- 
«ius, the preceding heretic on his list, and are 
described by him as secularists, looking forward 
to no future judgment, and satisfying without 
scruple all the lusts of the world and the flesh. 
It is uncertain whether or not we are to identify 
these with Ebionites, known under the name of 
Symmachiani in the time of St. Augustine 
(Contra Faustum Manichaeum, xix. 4,17 ; Contra 
Cresconium Donatistam, i. 31), and who, perhaps, 
were called after Symmachus, the translator of 
the Old Testament. These last are also referred 
to by Ambrosiaster (Prol. Epis. ad Gal.), and 
are described by him as taking their origin from 
the Pharisees as keeping the Mosaic law, but 
calling themselves Christians, and as teaching 
that our Lord was mere man, [G. 8.] 


SYMMACHUS (1), the twenty-second bishop 
of Jerusalem, the seventh of the Gentile succes- 
sion, was preceded and followed by a Gaius. 
The beginning of his episcopate is placed in the 
first year of Commodus, 4.p. 180. Eutychius 
(867) assigns him two years of office. (Euseb. 
H. E,y. 12; Epiphan. Haer. lxvi. 23; Chron. 
Armen.) [E. V.] 


SYMMACHUS (2), author of the Greek 
version of the Old Testament which in Origen’s 
Hexapla and Tetrapla occupied the column next 
after that of Aquila and before those of the LXX. 
and Theodotion. Above, Vol. lI. p. 19 (art. 
HEXAPLA], will be found the contradictory 
accounts (a) of Eusebius (H. Z. vi. 17 ; Demonstr. 
Evang. vii. 1), followed by Jerome (De Viris Zil., 
s. v. Origenes; Praef. in Lsdr.; Comm. in Abacue, 
ii. 3), who make him an Ebionite,—and (b) of 
Epiphanius, who makes him a Samaritan apostate 
to Judaism (De Menss. et Pondd. 16), It has 
been attempted to reconcile these authorities by 
supposing an Ebionite sect to have existed among 
the Samaritans. But the contradiction lies too 
deep to be thus removed: for it is plain that 
Eusebius speaks of Symmachus as a heretical 
Christian, while Epiphanius represents him 
merely as passing from one to another of two 
sects, both of which Jay outside the Christian 
pale, This latter account is discredited by the 
improbability that a Samaritan, however learned, 
should have had such knowledge of the Old 
Testament outside the Pentateuch as to execute 
@ version of it so far independent as that of 
Symmachus appears even in its surviving 
fragments to have been. That of Eusebius, 
on the other hand, is confirmed,—(1) by 
the name “Symmachians,” which as we know 
from the Ambrosiaster (Prolog. in Ep. ad 
Galat.), and from Augustine (Contra Cresc. i, 
315 Contra Faust. xix. 4), was applied even in 
the fourth century to the Pharisaic or “ Naza- 
xean” Ebionites-—and (2) by the fact that 
Eusebius was able to refer to a work of Sym- 
machus as extant (drouvhpara tod Suppd- 
xov), in which he maintained the Ebionite heresy 
in the shape of an attack on the Gospel of St. 
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Matthew. This work, according to Eusebius 
(7. 1.), was stated by Origen to have been obtained 
by him, together with other interpretations on 
the Scriptures (werd kal ZAAwy cis Tas papas 
€punvetwy), from one Juliana, who had received 
them from Symmachus himself. A later writer, 
Palladius (cire. 420), adds that this Juliana was 
a virgin, Aoywrdtyn Kal morordrn, who lived 
in Caesarea of Cappadocia, and gave refuge in 
her house to Origen for two years in the time 
of a persecution; adducing as his authority an 
entry which he says he found written by 
Origen’s own hand, in a book which he describes 
as “very ancient, and arranged in orlyo.” 
(madaordt@ BiBAlp orixnp@), as follows: 
“This book I found in the house of Juliana the 
virgin in Caesarea, when I was hiding there ; 
who said that she had received it from Sym- 
machus himself, the interpreter of the Jews” 
(Hist. Lausiaca, 147).* Huet (Origeniana, libb. I. 
iii, 2; II. iv. 2) is probably right in assigning 
the sojourn of Origen in this lady’s house to the 
time of Maximin’s persecutions (A.D. 238-241) ; 
but his statement, that among the books found 
there by Origen was Symmachus’s version of 
the Old Testament, is a misrepresentation of 
Eusebius’s account: and it is not borne out by 
the words just cited from Palladius, though 
his description of the book he saw, as oTixnpor, 
would suit a volume of that version containing 
the poetical books. And neither that author, 
nor Eusebius, gives any ground for Huet’s idea, 
that the Old Testament version of Symmachus 
had been unknown to Origen until he discovered 
it in Juliana’s possession. The memorandum 
written by Origen in the book described, tells 
us how it came into his possession, but does not 
convey that its contents had not been previously 
known to him aliunde. And Eusebius speaks of 
the version of Symmachus (vi. 16), not as 
freshly discovered by Origen, but along with 
those of Aquila and Theodotion as being 
in common use (Ka@nuotevuévas) in Origen’s 
day, in contrast with the obscure “Fifth” 
and “Sixth” versions, which Origen was the 
first to bring to light out of places of con- 
cealment (see above, Vol, III. p. 22). Indeed, 
we have sufficient evidence in Origen’s extant 
remains, that he knew and used Symmachus’s 
version long before the time of Maximin (236- 
239). Quotations from it occur (¢.g.) in the 
fragments of his Commentaries on Lamentations 
of which he tells us (p. 321, Delarue) no 
version save those of Symmachus and the LXX. 
were known to him when he wrote ;—sc., before 
231 (see above, ORIGEN, p. 109). He quotes it 
also in his Commentaries on Gen, ii. 7 (p. 29), 
and on Pss. ii. 2; iv. 1 (pp. 539, 556); both in 
all probability equally early works (ORIGEX, 
pp. 104, 105, 108, 109). For the note on 
Genesis comes from the third Téuos, and we 
know that he had written the first eight before 
231; at which date he had also completed his 
Commentaries on the Psalms to the end of the 
25th (Kus. H. £. vi. 24). Baronius (Annal. t. ii., 
s. a. 295) similarly misrepresents Eusebius and 
Palladius as relating that Origen found Sym- 
machus’s version in Juliana’s house; but infers 
that the time of the occurrence was that of the 


® This ambiguous expression prebably means “ trans- 
lator of the Jews’ Scriptures.’ 


vay 
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persecution of Severus (cire. 205), inasmuch as 
that version must have been in Origen’s hands 
long before the reign of Maximin.? 

The statement of Palladius, as an incidental 
corroboration, coming almost direct from Origen 
himself, and resting on the testimony of a lady 
who had known Symmachus personally, power- 
fully confirms Eusebius, and leaves no room to 
doubt that Symmachus was a Christian (or 
“semi-Christian ” as Jerome expresses it) of the 
Nazaraeo-Ebionite sect. Epiphanius’s narrative 
of his secession from the Samaritan to the Jewish 
religion, is therefore to be rejected; and with 
it the recent theory of Geiger, who seeks to 
identify him with the Jew Symmachus son of 
Joseph (see above, Vol. III. p. 20). 

The authority of Epiphanius has however been 
commonly accepted for placing the date of 
Symmachus under the reign of Severus (193- 
211),—as by the compiler of the Chronicon 
Paschale (s. a. 202), as well as by Cave (Hist. L. 
s. a. 201) and more recent writers ;—notwith- 
standing the gross historical blunders and the 
self-contradiction which disfigure the chrono- 
logical arrangement as it stands in the Greek 
text of the treatise De Menss. et Pondd. above 
referred to. In chapter 16, the thirteen years’ 
reign of Commodus is omitted from the list of 
emperors by which the author professes to fix 
his dates; while in ch. 18 it is duly inserted. 
And though he places Symmachus, as has been 
said, under Severus (ch. 16), he makes his 
version prior to that of Theodotion, whom (ch. 
17) he places under Commodus, the predecessor 
of Pertinax the predecessor of Severus. . The 
ancient Syriac version of this treatise, however, 
clears away most of this confusion by reading 

Verus for Severus, in ch. 16, and, by adding in 
ch. 18 a sentence explaining that the emperor 
meant is Marcus Aurelius (161-180),—whose 
paternal name was (as is well known) Annius 
Verus. Accepting these corrections, we find 
that the account of Epiphanius, guantwmn valeat, 
dates Symmachus thirty, or at least twenty years 
earlier than has hitherto been supposed. 

Theextract above given from Palladius roughly 
fixes limits for the possible date of Symmachus, 
by shewing that he was an elder contemporary 
of Juliana, who was contemporary with Origen, 
but that he had died before Origen’s sojourn in 
her house. If, with Baronius, we fix that so- 
journ in the reign of Severus, it follows that 
to place Symmachus, as the Greek text of Epi- 
phanius does, in that reign, is inadmissible. But 
if, with Huet, we fix it in the reign of Maximin, 
any date not earlier than the beginning of the 
reign of M. Aurelius, and not much later than 
the end of that of Severus, will suit for Sym- 
machus. 

For fuller particulars concerning the Syriac 
rectification of the chronology of Epiphanius, see 
below under THEODOTION, under which head will 
be found also the reasons for believing Theodotion 
to be prior to Symmachus. One argument which 
has been advanced to prove this point is to be 
noted as untenable, that namely which rests on 


> Huet’s erroneous view has been more or less fully 
adopted by Neander (Hist., vol. ii., p. 477, Bohn’s ed.), 
and by other modern writers. Dr. Field, on the other 
hand, seems unreasonably to discredit the whole evidence 


of Palladius. 
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the fact that Irenaeus does not mention Sym- 
machus in the passage (iii. 21), where he cites 
from Aquila and Theodotion their readings of 
Isai. vii. 14; whence it has been inferred that he 
was ignorant of Symmachus’s version, and that 
therefore it was probably the latest of the 
three. But it is quite possible that even if 
made in the reign of M. Aurelius, it might have 
failed to become known to Irenaeus writing in 
Gaul, cire. 180-185. The work might have 
existed, though Irenaeus had not met with it; 
and besides, his ignorance of it is not proved by 
the fact that he does not mention it. As well 
might we infer that Symmachus was unknown 
to Origen, because he does not mention him in 
the passage where he tells how Aquila omits, 
while Theodotion gives the verses appended to 
Job in the LXX. And yet this passage occurs 
in his Epistle to Africanus, written after he had 
compiled his Hexapla, of which the version of 
Symmachus was an essential part. 

A description of his version will be found in the 
article HEXAPLA, already referred to. His ob- 
ject in forming it seems to have been to imitate 
Aquila in following the Hebrew exclusively, but 
to avoid his barbarous diction, and to commend 
his work to Greek readers by purity of style. 
Thus, his renderings are at once externally dis- 
similar to Aquila’s, and (frequently) internally 
akin to them. Remarkable cases of identity of 
translation between these two versions occur, ¢.g- 
the long passage, Dan. ix. 26, 27, which appears 
to have been borrowed by Symmachus verbally 
from Aquila.° Of his other writings nothing 
further is known, except that some of them 
(apparently in a Syriac version) were in the 
hands of Ebedjesu (d. 1318), who gives the 


title of one of them, as Y.ct2 00302. 


(Catal. Scriptorum, ap. Assem. B. 0. iii, p. 17); 
which title Assemani renders “ De Distinctione 
Praeceptorum,” and identifies the work, not im- 
probably, with that described by Eusebius, con- 
jecturing that the “praecepta” may be those 
of our Lord, as given by St. Matthew. 

(J. Gw.] 


SYMMACHUS (8) Q. AURELIUS, the 
jast eminent champion of paganism at Rome, 
was the son of L. Aurelius Avianus Symmachus, 
who was prefect of the city in A.D. 364, and 
Consul suffect and praetorian prefect in A.D. 376, 
and was one of the envoys sent by Julian to 
Constantius (Ammian. xxi. 12, 24). He was 
educated at Bordeaux (pp. ix. 88), where he and 
Ausonius became firm friends. (Auson. Jd. 11, in 
Migne, Pair. Lat. xix. 895; Symm. Zpp. i. 13— 
43). After holding the offices of quaestor and 
praetor, he, became Corrector of Lucania and 
Bruttium in A.D. 365 and proconsul of Africa in 
A.D. 873. (Cod. Theod. viii. tit. v. 25, xii. tit. 
i.73). He was again in Gaul about A.D, 369, 
when he delivered his first panegyric on 
Valentinian, as he witnessed the construction 
of his fortifications on the Rhine. (Laud. in 
Valent. Sen. ii. 6.) He was appointed prefect 
of the city at the end of A.D. 383 or the begin- 
ning of A.p. 384. He bore himself modestly 


e Fora good example of the mutual relations of the 
four versions, see Field under Malachi ii. 13. See also 
Ex. ii, 14; Ps, exxxviii. 15; Jer. xxiii. 23, ete. 
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in that great office, which had been conferred 
on him unsolicited, declining the silver chariot 
which his predecessors had obtained permission 
to use (Zpp. x. 24, 40) and the title of “ Magni- 
ficence” (Epp. iv. 42). During his term of 
office he was accused of dragging from the 
churches people who had taken sanctuary there, 
nd bringing bishops from various near and 
distant cities in chains to Rome. These charges 
were apparently founded on an inquiry under- 
taken by him by the emperor’s orders into the 
condition of the fortifications of Rome, and he 
succeeded in clearing himself without much 
difficulty by means of a letter from pope 
Damasus (Zpp. x. 41). 

In a.pD, 382 he headed a deputation in the 
name of the majority of the senate, to the 
emperor Gratian, to request the replacement of 
the altar of Victory in the senate house, and 
the restoration of their endowments to the 
vestals and the colleges of priests. The 
Christian senators, who according to St. Ambrose 
were really the majority, forwarded through 
pope Damasus a counter petition, and by the 
influence of St. Ambrose the efforts of Symma- 
chus were defeated [GRATIANUS (5)]. Again in 
A.D. 384, after Gratian’s death, a repeated 
attempt of Symmachus was foiled, and his 
arguments were refuted by St. Ambrose (S. Amb, 
Epp. 17, 18, 57, in Patr. Lat. xvi. 961, 972, 
1175; Symm. Zpp. x. 61).* 

He probably took part in the missions for the 
same purposesent by the senate to Theodosiusafter 
the fall of Maximus, and to Valentinian II. in 
A.D. 392 (S. Amb. Epp. 57), and again suffered 
the same disappointment, In a.p. 393 the 
pagan party had a momentary triumph. Euge- 
nius, at the instigation of Flavian and Arbogast, 
who had placed him on the throne, restored the 
altar of Victory and the endowments of the 
priests (Paulinus, Vita S. Amb. in Patr. Lat. 
xvi. 30), but they were again abolished by 
Theodosius after the defeat of Eugenius and 
Arbogast. Symmachus appears to have made a 
final attempt in A.D. 403 or 404; at least such 
is the natural inference from the two books of 
Prudentius, Contra Symmachum, which were 
written after Pollentia and consequently about 
the latter year. 

After the defeat of Maximus, Symmachus en- 
deavoured to remove the bad impression 
caused by his panegyric on the fallen emperor, 
by an eloquent harangue on the glorious actions 
of Theodosius both in war and peace. (Zpp. ii. 
31, 13.) This was delivered before January 
23rd, A.D. 389, the date of the law De Codicillis 
(Cod. Theod. iv. tit. iv. 2), and therefore before 
the triumphal entry of Theodosius into Rome. 
He is said to have inserted in his speech a peti- 
tion for the restoration of the altar of Victory, 
which so irritated Theodosius that he banished 
him a hundred miles from Rome. (De Promiss. 
ili. 38, in Patr. Lat. li, 834.) The story, 
related by Socrates (H. E. v. 14, in Patr. Gr. 
Ixvii., 601) and repeated by Cassiodorus (Hist. 
Trip. ix, 23 in Patr. Lat. 1xix, 1140), that Sym- 
machus was accused of high treason on account 
of his panegyric on Maximus, was obliged to 
take sanctuary in the church of the Novatians 


* Gibbon, ch. 28, gives a summary of the arguments 
of Symmachus and St. Ambrose. 
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at Rome, and was pardoned by Theodosius as a 
compliment to the Novatian bishop, is probably 
a distorted version of these events. Tillemont 
(Emp. v. 755) discusses the whole question. 
Theodosius at any rate soon pardoned him and 
raised him to the consulate in A.D. 391. 

It is singular that, champien as Symmachus 
was of the pagan cause, he was on excellent 
terms with the leaders of the Christians. His 
friendship with the semi-pagan Ausonius indeed 
proves nothing, but he was a friend of pope 
Damasus, and apparently of St. Ambrose him- 
self, whom Cardinal Mai considers to be the 
Ambrose to whom seven of his letters are 
addressed (pp. iii. 31-37) and of St. Ambrose’s 
brother Satyrus (S. Amb. De Bacessu Fratris, 
i. 32, in Patr. Lat. xvi. 1300). He was also an 
intimate friend of Mallius Theodorus, to whom 
St. Augustin (Retr. i. 2,in Patr. Lat. xxxii- 
588) dedicated one of his works. When prefect, 
he sent St. Augustin as teacher of rhetoric to 
Milan (Conf. v.19, in Patr. Lat. xxxii. 717), 
and he was thus the unconscious instrument of 
his conversion. His Christian opponents always 
speak in the highest terms both of his character 
and his abilities. He was a member of the 
college of pontiffs, and as such exercised a strict 
supervision over the vestal virgins. In the case 
of one of the Alban vestals, who had broken her 
vow of chastity, he demanded the enforcement 
of the ancient penalty against her and her 
paramour (pp. ix. 128, 129), and he sternly 
refused the request of another to be released 
from her vows before she had completed her full 
time of service (Zpp. ix. 108). 

The letters of Symmachus give a remarkable 
picture of the circumstances and life of a Roman 
noble just before the final break-up of the 
empire. Though his wealth was not above that 
of an average senator (Olymp. apud Photium), it 
was very great. Besides his mansion on the 
Coelian near §. Stefano Rotondo, he had other 
houses in Rome (pp. iii. 14), and numerous 
country residences, of which he mentions four 
suburban—the Ostian on the Tiber, the Arabian, 
the Vatican, and the Appian (Zpp. i. 6, iii. 55, 
ii. 57, vi. 58), and several more remote, at Bauli, 
Formiae, Capua, Naples, Praeneste, Laurentum, 
Tivoli, Lavinium, and Puteoli (Zpp. i. 1, 8, 10, 
ii. 60, iii, 50, vii. 35, iv. 44, vi. 81, vii. 15, vi. 
66.) He had property near Aquileia, in Sam- 
nium, in Sicily, and in Mauritania (Zpp. iv. 68, 
vi. 11, ii. 30, vii. 66.) The expenses of his 
son’s praetorship, which he paid, amounted to 
2000 pounds of gold (Olymp. above cited), and 
in many of his letters he asks his friends to send 
him rare wild beasts for the sports of his son’s 
praetorship and questorship.. Among others, 
seven Irish wolf-dogs may be mentioned (Zpp. 
ii. 77). By his wife Rusticiana, daughter of 
Orfitus, prefect of the city under Constantius, 
he had a daughter, who married Nicomachus, 
and a son, thesubject of the next article. In 
three of his letters he speaks of his advancing 
years (pp. iy. 18, 32, viii. 48), but the date of 
his death is unknown. He was certainly alive 
in A.D. 404. 

Till recently his only works known to exist 
were his letters. The editio princeps, printed at 
Venice in the pontificate of Julius IJ. is exceed- 
ingly rare. The first complete edition was 
published at Paris in a.pD. 1580, by Juret and 
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- Lectius. They are reprinted in ten books in 


Patr. Lat. xviii. arly in the present century 


- Cardinal Mai discovered in the Ambrosian library, 


among the MSS. from Bobbio, a palimpsest 


containing fragments of nine speeches of Sym- 


' 22nd (Ughelli, vi. 320). 


machus, which he published in a.D. 1815, and 
republished in A.D. 1846, with three more pal- 
impsest fragments from Bobbio, now in the 
Vatican library. There are many other speeches 
entirely lost. Cardinal Mai gives the titles of 
those that are known. A new edition of the 
Relationes, his official correspondence with 
emperors, which, in the common editions, are 
printed in the tenth book of the letters, was 
published in a.p. 1872 by W. Meyer. 
[F. D-] 


SYMMACHUS (4), a presbyter to whom 
Chrysostom wrote consoling him under the trials 
and difficulties which beset him, which are the 
necessary portion of one who has entered on the 
narrow way. (Chrys. Zp. 45.) [E. V.] 


SYMMACHUS (5) Q. FABIANUS 
MEMMIUS, son of the orator (No. 3), prae- 
fectus urbis in A.D. 418,419. The part he took 
in the contested election between Bonrracius I. 
and EULALIUS (1) is sufficiently described under 
those names. He was proconsul of Africa in 
A.D. 415. (Cod. Theod. xi. tit. xxx. 65.) His 
official letters to the emperor, with the replies, 
are printed in Baronius and at the end of the 
tenth book of those of his father (Migne, Patr. 
Lat. xviii.), A fragment of one of the letters 
which isimperfect inthe common editions is added 
by Cardinal Mai in his edition of the fragments 
of the elder Symmachus. [F. D.J 


SYMMACHUS (6), one of the two bishops 
who visited Paulinus of Nola on his death-bed 
(Uranius, Zpist. in Migne, Patr. Lat. liii. 860). 
He is perhaps the same as the Symmachus, bishop 
of Capua, whose festival was kept on October 
[F. D.] 


SYMMACHUS (7), a correspondent of Isi- 
dore of Pelusium, who (lib. i. Hp. 152) tells 


the story of St. Chrysostom’s sufferings, and 


commends his work on the priesthood. | [Isr- 
DoRvS (31).] (Ceill. viii. 483.) {G, T. S.] 


SYMMACHUS (8) Q. AURELIUS 
MEMMIUS, probably the grandson of the 
prefect (No. 5) and great-grandson of the orator 
(No. 3), patrician, and consul in 485, was one of 
the most distinguished senators in the times of 
Odovacar and Theoderic. His son-in-law Boe- 


' thius (De Cons. i. pr. 4, ii. pr. 4) and Procopius 


G. 1) speak in the highest terms of his virtues, 
learning, and charity. He was not only a 
Christian but a catholic (Paul. Diac. Hist. Rom. 
xvi. 9). Cassiodorus (Var. iv. 51) praises the 
magnificence of his buildings, and asks him on 
Theoderic’s behalf to undertake the supervision 
of the repairs of the theatre of Pompey, and he 
is named first in the commission of five senators 
who were to try Basilius and Praetextatus on 


_ the charge of magic (Var. iv. 22), and this 


.) 
> 


i 4.) 


' regard to the trial of pope Symmachus. 
the end of 525 or beginning of 526 ‘Theoderic, 


may have been the cause of Basilius afterwards 
becoming the accuser of Boethius. (De Cons. 
Avitus writes to him (Hpp. 31) and 
Faustrus (36) as the leaders of the senate with 
At 
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who feared some design against himself on the part 
of Symmachus in revenge for the execution of 
Boethius, had him brought to Ravenna, put 
him to death and confiscated his property 
(An. Vales. ; Procop. i. 1), which was however 
restored by Amalasuintha after her father’s . 
death to his children (Procop. i. 2). He left 


| only daughters, RUSTICIANA the wife of Boethius, 


GALLA (9), who was canonised (AA. SS. Oct. 
iii. 147), and probably a third, Proba. [F. D.] 


SYMMACHUS (9), bishop of Rome from 
November, A.D. 498, to July, A.p. 514, under 
the reigns of Theoderic the Ostrogoth as king 
of Italy, and Anastasius as emperor in the Hast. 
The circumstances of his election simultaneously 
with that of the antipope Laurentius, the 
conflict which ensued between the two parties 
into which Rome was divided, and its final 
settlement through the intervention of Theo- 
deric, have been noticed in the article on 
LAuRENTIUS (10). What follows with regard 
to these events is here given as supplementary. 

The proceedings which terminated in the 
Synodus Palmaris, at which Symmachus was 
acquitted of the charges made against him, 
appear to have been as follows:* 

For several years after Symmachus had been 
confirmed in the see by Theoderic as the lawfully 
elected pope the party of Laurentius continued 
their opposition to him, causing violent conflicts 
and general disturbance at Rome. The evident 
virulence of the two opposed parties against 
each other is to be accounted for(be it remarked) 
by the fact, that they represented two opposite 
policies with regard to the then existing schisny 
between the Western and Eastern churches. 
Laurentius had been elected in the interests 
of the policy of concession to Constantinople and 
the East, which the last pope, Anastasius II., 
had favoured ; Symmachus for the maintenance 
of the unbending attitude which had been taken 
by Felix Ill, when the schism first began. 
Hence the question at the root of those violent 
and continued conflicts was not merely that 
of the legality of the two elections, or of pre- 
dilection for one or the other claimant to the 
see; it was rather one of principle on the 
absorbing topic of the day. What occurred 
was this.—Moved by representations made to 
him at Ravenna of the disturbed state of Rome, 
and. of the accusations brought against the 
reigning pope, Theoderic in the first place sent 
Peter, bishop of Altinum, to Rome in the 
capacity of visitor, and summoned a synod 
of Italian bishops for entertaining under him 
the charge against Symmachus. The visitor 


a [t is to be observed that the date of this synod is, in 
this as in the former article, assumed to have been A.D. 
601, and its acts to be what are given in Labbe as those 
of Synodus Romana IIT. sub Symmacho, though it is 
spoken of by Ennodius (libellus apologet.), and in the 
acts of subsequent councils, as Synodus IV. The 
question of date not being of any great importance, 
it has not been thought necessary to discuss it in 
these pages. Its uncertainty partly arises from the 
corruptness of our text of the ancient documents which 
bear on it. See with regard to it, Pagi im Baron. ad 
ann. 503, iv., and Mansi’s Notae ad ann. 502, i. There 
is, however, no doubt that Synodus Romana IIT. (apud 
Labbe) was what was called the Synodus Fulmaris, at 
which Symmachus was acquitted. 
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is said to have been directed by the king to 
treat Symmachus with respect, visiting him, 
in the first place, at the Vatican; but he 
seems to have been intended to supersede him in 
his functions till the case had been adjudicated, 
and to have, in fact, taken temporary possession 
of the temporalities of the see, and to have 
officiated in his stead in the solemnities of 
Easter (501), having arrived at Rome before 
the festival with that special purpose (/ragment. 
Vit. S. Symm., vulg. a J. Blanchinio; referred 
to by, Mansi, Not. in Baron. ad ann. 502. 1.). 
After Easter the synod convened by the king 
assembled, but separated in confusion without 
effecting anything, and some of the bishops left 
Rome. The reason was, that Symmachus had 
refused to appear before it, objecting to the 
jurisdiction of the visitor, and that it was 
alleged in his behalf that none but the pope 
himself could canonically summon or preside 
‘at a Roman council. This state of things was 
represented to Theoderic by the metropolitans 
of Milan, Aquileia, and Ravenna, in the name 
of the bishops who had remained in Rome, and 
the suggestion made to him that the council 
should be summoned to meet at Ravenna in his 
own presence. He declined the proposal, saying 
that he would rather, if it were necessary, come 
himself to Rome; but he urged them to re- 
assemble and finish the business, after waiting 
for the bishops who had left the city, but who 
would be called upon to return. He further 
obyiated former difficulties by allowing the 
council to be assembled under the authority 
of Symmachus himself. The day for it fixed 
by the king was the Calends of September. 
It met in the basilica of Julius; Symmachus 
appeared at it, and duly authorized its pro- 
ceedings, expressing thanks to the king, and 
declaring himself willing to reply to his 
accusers. But he demanded that, as a pre- 
liminary step, Peter the Visitor should cease 
to perform ecclesiastical functions in his stead, 
and that he should be put again in possession 
of the temporalities as well as the full powers 
of his see. If this were done, he would reply 
to-the charges made against him, but not 
otherwise. This demand caused a further post- 
ponement; Theoderic was asked to consent to 
it, but refused. After hearing from him to 
this effect, the synod again met, prepared, in 
obedience to the royal command, to hear the 
charges against the pope. Altercation at once 
ensued. First, the form of the accusation was 
objected to, in that it was so framed as to imply 
that the king was aware of the pope’s guilt, 
and had only remitted the case to the synod 
for sentence to be pronounced; secondly, the 
evidence of the pope’s slaves, who were adduced 
as witnesses against him, was objected to as 
inadmissible. While the dispute was going on, 
Symmachus himself appeared, but was attacked 
by a mob of his opponents with such violence 
that he had to be rescued by the two majores 
Domiis, who had been sent to Rome to represent 
Theoderic, and took refuge under their escort 
in the Vatican. After this occurrence he refused 
to attend or authorize any subsequent synod. 
The bishops again wrote to Theoderic, repre- 
senting their helplessness, seeing that they could 
not proceed canonically without the pope’s 
authority, but that he now refused to give it, 
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and could not be compelled. They therefore 
requested to be allowed to return to their 
several homes, leaving the matter in the king’s 
hands. But Theoderic would not let them off, 
the purport of his reply to them being as 
follows:—“I could have settled the whole 
matter myself before now, had I been so minded ; 
but it is one for you ecclesiastics, not for me, 
to settle; I have no wish to usurp authority 
in matters spiritual; I call upon you to accom- 
plish what you have been assembled for; it 
will be a disgrace to you all if you leave things 
as they are; if you cannot see your way to 
entertain these charges against the pope with- 
out his leave, dismiss them, if you like, without 
discussion, but at any rate come to some con- 
clusion; I am ready to endorse and carry out 
whatever you decide; my one desire is to 
see peace and order restored at Rome.” (See 
Praeceptiones Regis, inserted by Labbe after the 
Acts of Synod II.) To this effect wrote the 
Arian monarch, who, together with the other 
Gothic kings of the same persuasion, seems to 
have acted with great fairness towards his 
Catholic subjects, and with reluctance to inter- 
vene in their disputes. The result was, that 
the synod, so often adjourned, met once more 
on the first of November, and, dismissing all 
charges against Symmachus without any hearing 
of his accusers, declared him innocent, and 
further required all, under pain of being 
accounted schismatics, to accept him and submit 
to him as lawful pope. The preamble to the 
verdict implies that it was arrived at with a 
view to peace, and as led to by providential 
ordering, rather than on the merits of the ques- 
tion at issue; and thus it remains undetermined 
whether the charge (supposed to have been of 
adultery) had any ground. But the result was 
that Symmachus retained thenceforward un- 
disturbed possession of the papal see. As was 
to be expected, the defeated party objected to 
the proceedings of the synod. A remonstrance 
came out, entitled Adversus synodum absolutionis 
meongruae, to which Knnodius, being at that 
time in Rome, was employed to reply (as to 
who he was, see Ard. on ENNODIUS). His work, 
called Libellus apologeticus pro synodo IV. 
Romana, will be found in Labbe. Written in 
the affected style of a somewhat pedantic 
rhetorician, it is a defence in all respects of 
Symmachus and his supporters in the synod, 
and is not sparing in contemptuous abuse of 
his opponents. Still it is valuable as throwing 
much light on the history of events; and it 
is further noteworthy as containing the earliest 
well-established expression of the view (which 
seems to have been maintained by the friends 
of Symmachus at the synod) of the pope’s entire 
immunity from all human judgment. “St. 
Peter (it is said) has transmitted to his suc- 
cessors the perennial dowry of his merits, with 
the inheritance of his innocence; what was 
granted to him for the light of his deeds pertains 
to them, whom an equal splendour illuminates. 
For who can doubt him to be holy who is exalted 
to such a summit of dignity, for whom, should 
his own merits be deficient, those of his pre- 
decessor suffice?” Again, “The causes of other 
men God may have willed to determine through 
men; the bishop of this see He has, without 
question, reserved to His own judgment.”..., 
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“And, again, I say that by the voice of holy 
pontiffs the dignity of his see has been made 
venerable throughout the world, the causes of 
the faithful everywhere being submitted to him, 
while he is designated the head of the whole 
‘body concerning which this appears to me 
to have been said by the prophet, ‘If this is 
humiliated, to whose help will ye flee? And 
where will ye leave your glory ?’” 

In a subsequent synod of 218 bishops at Rome 
(Syn. Rom. V. sub Symm. Labbe), this libellus 
of Ennodius was read and approved, having 
synodical authority given to it; and Symmachus 
ordered it to be inserted among the apostolical 
decreta. In this same synod, according to its 
Acts handed down to us, it was further ordered 
under the direction of Symmachus that all 
bishops everywhere should thenceforth have 
immunity from accusations brought against 
them by their flocks, except in cases of. heresy 
or injustice; @.¢. that charges of immorality 
(such as had been brought against the pope) 
should not be entertained against them: further, 
that, in all cases of bishops being legitimately 
accused before provincial or general synods, 
they should have, if they had been spoiled 
or deprived, full restitution before being brought 
to trial. 

Other Roman synods held under Symmachus 
were as follows:—(1) One of bishops and other 
clergy, held A.D. 499, after his first confirmation 
in the see, with the purpose of providing against 
scandals that had attended elections to the 
popedom. It forbade, under penalties, all can- 
vassing for the see, or promises of money, during 
the lifetime of any pope, and ordered that after 
the decease of a pope, in case he should not 
have given directions about the election of his 
successor, the election.should be made by the 
majority of the clergy, any elector proved to 
haye received bribes being disqualified; and, 
further, that any one adducing conclusive 
evidence of bribery or canvassing should, though 
himself implicated, be pardoned, and even 
receive reward. (2) One apparently held after the 
Synodus Palmaris, A.D. 502 (though erroneously 
given in collections of councils as Synodus JV. 
Palmaris), for the consideration of a law against 
the alienation of church property which had 
been made by Odoacer the predecessor of 
Theodoric. After the death of pope Simplicius, 
A.D. 483, Basilius, Praefectus. Praetorio, had 
come into the synod assembled for the election 
of a new pope, had declared the action of the 
clergy without the king’s leave unlawful, and 
had further propounded to them a law in 
Odoacer’s name, which forbade under pain of 
anathema all future alienation, either by popes 
or any other, of lands or goods belonging to the 
church (see Fenix IIL), That synod seems 
to have accepted the law without protest; but 
it was objected to as inyalid by the synod under 
Symmachus, as haying been imposed on the 
church by mere lay authority, during the 
vacancy of the see, and without the concurrence 
of the clergy; the anathema appended to it being 
especially protested against as an assumption 
of spiritual powers by laymen. It was therefore 
on these grounds declared null and yoid; but 
an ordinance to the same purport was passed 
by the synod, and thus made spiritually valid, 
all future popes, as well as other persons, being 
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declared to be bound by it. (3) One of which 
the date is not given, at which invaders of 
ecclesiastical possessions, and appropriators of 
offerings to the church, though they might be 
princes or supported by princes, were subjected 
to excommunication. 

Among the extant letters of Symmachus 
several refer to the old question of rivalry be- 
tween the Gallic sees of Arles and Vienne. For 
accounts of earlier disputes between them; of 
the authority claimed, and in the end successfully 
maintained, by the popes over the churches of 
Gaul; of the settlement of the jurisdiction of 
the two sees by pope Leo I.; and of subsequent 
difficulties under pope Hilarius (see Articles on 
Zozimus, Lro I., HILARIUS (pope), and HiLARIus 
ARELAT). It appears that Anastasius II., the 
predecessor of Symmachus, had sanctioned some 
inyasion, on the part of Vienne, of the jurisdiction 
assigned to Arles by Leo. After the accession 
of Symmachus, Honus, then the primate of Arles, 
wrote to him to complain of Avitus of Vienne 
having, under such sanction, ordained bishops 
beyond the limits of his proper jurisdiction. 
The reply of Symmachus shews an evident 
readiness to impute blame to Anastasius (whose 
whole policy, with regard to the East, as 
has been seen above, he had been elected to 
counteract), and is remarkable among the 
utterances of popes for its decided repudiation 
of the action of a predecessor. He lays down 
the principle, that the ordinances of former 
popes ought not to be varied under any necessity, 
as those of Leo had been by Anastasius, and 
that they must be now maintained. Still he 
does not at once adjudicate on the pending 
dispute, but requires both Konus and Avitus 
to send full statements of their case to Rome; 
and in his letter to Avitus, while he repeats 
what he had told his rival, that the confusion 
introduced into the province by Anastasius, 
contrary to ancient custom and former papal 
ordinances, was not to be tolerated, he still 
allows that Avitus may have reasons to allege 
for some equitable dispensation under existing 
circumstances, and invites him to state such 
reasons. The appeal of Honus to Rome appears 
to have been in 499; but it was not till 513 
that we find the bishop of Arles finally confirmed 
in all the rights of his see which had been 
accorded to it by pope Leo, Caesarius having then 
succeeded Konus. Symmachus in that year 
wrote to this effect to the bishops of Gaul, and 
in the following year to Caesarius, warning him 
at, the same time to respect the ancient rights 
of other metropolitans, and to report whatever 
might be amiss in either Gaul or Spain to Rome. 

In the meantime the church of Gaul had 
evinced interest in the cause of Symmachus 
when he was accused at Rome. A letter from 
the aforesaid Avitus of Vienne to the senators 
and ex-consuls Faustus and Symmachus, after’ 
the proceedings of the Synodus Palmaris had 
been made known in Gaul, purports to convey 
the sentiments of the whole Gallic episcopate. 
Faustus, be it remembered (see Art. on LAUREN- 
TIUS), had been the leading lay supporter of 
Symmachus. In this letter, while the liability 
of ecclesiastics, according to Christ’s prediction, 
to be brought before “rulers and kings” is 
acknowledged, alarm is expressed at the pope’s 
ecclesiastical subordinates haying presumed to 
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sit in judgment on him, lest the prerogatives, 
not only of the head of the whole church, but 
also of the episcopate at large, might by such 
precedent have been endangered; and the 
influential senators addressed are earnestly 
conjured to support the pope, and see that he 
suffer no harm in his position. 

After the defeat of the party of Laurentius 
at Rome, and the final settlement of Symmachus 
in the see, the emperor Anastasius, to whom 
the result would, of course, be peculiarly un- 
welcome, issued a manifesto against Symmachus, 
in which he reproached him with having been 
unlawfully elected, accused him of Manichean 
heresy, and protested against his presumption 
in having (as he said) excommunicated an 
emperor. To this invective Symmachus replied 
in a letter to the emperor, entitled “Apologetica 
adversus Anastasii imperatoris libellum famo- 
sum.” In this reply, which is expressed in 
strong and indignant language, the pope rebuts 
the charges against himself, and retorts that of 
heresy on the emperor; he accuses him of 
presuming on his temporal position so as to 
think to trample on St. Peter in the person of 
his vicar, and reminds him that spiritual dignity 
is, at least, on a par with that of an emperor; 
and he protests strongly against the violence that 
had been used against the orthodox in the East. 
As to the allegation that he (Symmachus) had 
excommunicated the emperor, he says that it 
was not the case; he had only followed in the 
steps of his predecessors, and it was not the 
emperor but Acacius that they had excom- 
municated ; the emperor, in fact, excommuni- 
cated himself; he had only to cease to take 
part with heretics, and to repudiate the deceased 
Acacius, and Rome would receive him into com- 
munion. The tone of this letter is sufficient 
to shew that the supporters of Symmachus had 
not been mistaken in their man, when they 
elected him with the view of maintaining a 
firm attitude against Constantinople. 

Anastasius was by no means awed, or deterred 
from his course, by any such papal fulminations, 
which had probably the opposite effect upon 
him. He appears after this more than ever 
determined to support Eutychianism. In the 
year 511, Macedonius, the orthodox patriarch 
of Constantinople, who could not be induced to 
condemn the council of Chalcedon, was expelled 
from his see [see Art. on Maceponius (3)], and 
violent conflicts, accompanied with bloodshed, 
occurred in the imperial city. At Antioch also 
bloody contests ensued between the Eutychians 
and the orthodox, which terminated in the 
expulsion of Flavianus from the see [FLAVI- 
ANuS(16)]. It was probably during these troubles 
that the orthodox bishops of the East addressed a 
letter to Symmachus, imploring his countenance 
and support. They address him in their need 
as the successor of St. Peter, charged with the 
care of feeding the sheep of Christ through 
the whole habitable world. Being themselves 
entirely orthodox (and they embody in their 
letter a confession of their faith), they beg to 
be recognized as in communion with Rome, even 
though some of them had, on urgent request 
being made to them, retained their sees for the 
support of orthodoxy, rather than leave Christ’s 
sheep to wolves. ‘They think it hard that they 
should suffer for the prevarication of the 
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deceased Acacius, quoting the text, “The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” They beg the pope to 
receive them as Joshua received the Gibeonites 
and Rahab the harlot. They even adulate him 
so far as to say that as, when, the whole world 
was sick through the transgression of one, the 
disciples of the heavenly physician called upon 
Him for cure, so those who now suffered through 
the transgression of Acacius, called upon the 
pope to come to their relief, in imitation of 
his Heavenly Father, who “maketh His sun to 
arise on the evil and the good, and sendeth. 
rain upon the just and the unjust.” The 
drift of their petition was to be received into 
communion with Rome, and have the pope’s 
countenance in their opposition to Rutychianism, 
though some of them still remained in outward 
communion with the Eastern churches, and 
(whether willingly or as a necessary consequence 
of this) retained the name of Acacius in their 
diptychs, But such conditions Symmachus was 
not likely to accept, concurrence in the ex- 
communication of Acacius, as well as of Peter 
Mongus and others who had been condemned 
by Rome, being insisted on by successive popes 
(with the exception of the yielding Anastasius) 
as a preliminary to any terms of peace (See 
Fevrx III., Grnasrus (1), Hormipas). Ac- 
cordingly there is no evidence of his having 
responded in any way to the humble suppli- 
eation of those Eastern bishops. What his 
attitude towards them would be appears 
plainly from a letter of his addressed generally 
to the bishops of the East, dated A.D. 512, 7.e., 
soon after the expulsion of Macedonius from 
the see of Constantinople, but containing no 
reference to the appeal to himself which has just 
been referred to, haying perhaps been written 
before he received it. In this letter he calls on 
them to dissociate themselves entirely from 
heretical communion, and ‘to have no part with 
any (including the deceased Acacius) whom the 
Roman see had condemned, but rather to endure 
gladly banishment or any other penalties. Such 
as were ready thus to act, but no others, would 
be received into communion by him. In the 
same spirit he sent also a letter of congratu- 
lation and encouragement to certain African 
bishops who had been deposed and banished, 
and, who, it seems, had written to Ennodius 
at Rome, asking to have certain relics of the 
saints Nazarius and Romanus sent them. 

At some time during the episcopate of 
Symmachus Theoderic visited Rome; probably 
before the accusations against the pope which 
led to the Synodus Palmaris; for Cassiodorus, 
who gives an account of the visit, places it 
under the consuls of the year 500; and that 
Theoderic remained at Ravenna while the case was 
pending may be gathered from the documents 
that refer to it. Being himself an Arian, he 
evidently had no desire to intervene personally 
in the disputes of the Catholics, declaring it to 
be his sole desire that they should agree among 
themselves, and that order should be restored 
at Rome. His visit is described by Cassiodorus, 
and by an anonymous author cited by Valesius, 
as having been welcomed with enthusiasm, 
Symmachus and the senate (we are told) met 
him on his approach to the city; he shewed 
devotion to St. Peter, as though he had been 
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a Catholic, promised to maintain inviolably 
whatever the rulers of Rome before him had 
ordained, entertained the people with games, 
and bestowed on them princely benefactions, 
The Catholic church fared, in fact, better, and 
enjoyed more independence, under the Arian 
kings of Gothic race than under many meddling 
and domineering emperors; and, acting as they 
did, they received equal respect and allegiance 
from their catholic subjects. 

_ Symmachus is said by Anastasius (Lib. Pontif.) 
to have built, restored, and enriched with 
ornaments many Roman churches, to have spent 
money in redeeming captives, to have furnished 
yearly money and clothing to exiled orthodox 
bishops, and to have ordered the “Gloria in 
excelsis ” to be sung on all Sundays and Saints’ 
days. He is commemorated as a saint in the 
Roman calendar on the 19th of July, and is thus 
noticed in the Roman Martyrology :— Romae 
sancti Symmachi papae, qui schismaticorum 
factione diutius fatigatus demum_ sanctitate 
perspicuus migrayit ad Dominum.” [J. B—y.] 


SYMMACHUS (10), Q. AURELIUS 
ANIGIUS, son of Boethius and grandson of 
No. 8, at a yery early age consul with his 
brother Boethius in 522. (Boethius, De Cons. 
ii. Pr, 2, 4.) [F. D.] 


SYMMAOHUS (1), defensor of the Roman 
church ‘in Corsica, addressed by Gregory the 
Great (i. 52) [Horostus]. He was also ordered 
to check the alleged practice in Corsica of 
priests having women living with them. If he 
was the same person as the “vir magnificus 
domnus Symmachus” named in xi. 44, he 
probably belonged to the same house as the 
preceding, as he is there mentioned in connexion 
with RusTicIANA, which was a family name of 
the Symmachi (Mai, Praefatio in Symmachi orat. 
xvii.). [F. D.] 

SYMPHONIA, the name of a book used by 
the Arcnonticr (see Vol. I. p. 153; Epiph. 
Hauer, 40), (G. S.] 


SYMPHORIANUS (1), Aug. 22, martyr, 
according to the MSS. of his acts, under 
Aurelian, for which name Ruinart would sub- 
stitute Aurelius, dating his passion about A.D. 
180. He was born in Autun, of noble birth, 
the son of a man named Faustus. He was 
trained in christianity from his childhood. 
The city of Autun was devoted to the worship 
of Berecynthia, a cult which held its ground 
there most pertinaciously till the time of Gregor. 
Turon. (cf. de Glor. confess. cap. 77). The 
consular Heraclius, who governed. there, was 
most anxious to convert the christians by 
argument. He entered into discussion with 
Symphorianus, who reviled his false deities. 
The judge then used threats and tortures, 
and finally beheaded him outside the walls, in the 
place of common execution; his mother, from the 
city wall, encouraging him to suffer, in words 
which have been embodied in the Gothic 
‘Missal. ‘The acts of this martyr have been 
evidently compiled out of very ancient, docu- 
‘ments. The judicial investigation is reported 
‘in the most exact and most technical forms of 
Roman law. The questions proposed and the 
answers -given are such as we find in the most 
genuine remains of antiquity. Yet there are 
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also indications that they have been worked up 
into their present shape. Le Blant (Actes 
des Martyrs, p. 25) notes as one proof that 
early documents have undergone this process, the 
use in them of the word consularis for proconsul, 
as well as in the sense of governor, which was 
not soused till after the triumph of Christianity, 
The details of the worship of Cybele may be 
very usefully compared with those given in the 
passion of St. Theodotus and the Seven Virgins 
of Ancyra. Celtic idolatry in Asia and in 
Gaul followed precisely the same ritual. (Rui- 
nart, Acta Sincera, p. 67-73; Ceillier, i. 472 5 
AA, SS. Boll. Aug. iv. 496-498.) [G. T. S.] 


SYMPHOROSA, July 18 (Mart. Rom); 
June 27 (Us. Adon.), the wife of Getulius, 
tribune and martyr, under the emperor Hadrian 
(GuruLius]. She suffered shortly after, with 
her seven sons, Crescens, Julianus, Nemesius, 
Primitivus, Justinus, Stracteus or Extacteus, 
and Eugenius, The occasion of their deaths 
was, according to their acts, the dedication 
festival of the new palace which Hadrian built 
at Tibur, cf. Spartianus’s account of Hadrian 
in the Scriptt. Aug. Hist. Ruinart, in his Acta 
Sincera, fixes the date of their martyrdom at 
A.D. 120, at which period, as Dion Cassius notices, 
Hadrian put many persons to death. ‘The com- 
position of their acts is attributed in MSS. to 
Julius Africanus, a view which modern criticism 
rejects. [Junius AFRicaNus, Vol. I. p. 57.] 
The acts however must have been compiled at an 
early period, and from historical documents. 
There are no miraculous stories in them, while 
there are various historical coincidences and 
genuine touches in the acts both of Symphorosa 
and of Getulius, which have led Le Blant to 
attribute some authority to them (Actes des 
Martyrs, pp. 48, 128). ered tats 


SYMPHOSIUS, bishop probably of Astorga 
(Gams, Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, ii. (1) 370 
n.), a Priscillianist leader, is first mentioned in 
A.D. 380 at the council of Saragossa, from which 
he withdrew after one day to avoid joining in the 
condemnation of the Priscillianists. After the 
death of Priscillian in a.p. 385 St. Ambrose 
offered his mediation, proposing that the Priscil- 
lianist bishops should be received on certain 
conditions if they recanted their errors. Sym- 
phosius and his son Dicrinius then seem to have 
gone to St. Ambrose,.and in his presence agreed 
to these conditions, Dictinius being allowed to 
retain his priesthood, but being declared inca- 
pable of being raised to the episcopate. Sym- 
phosius then desisted from honouring Priscillian 
and his companions as martyrs, and from using 
his apocryphal and other writings, but after- 
wards, yielding, as he said to the importunity of 
the people, he consecrated Dictinius as his co- 
adjutor and successor in the see of Astorga 
(Gams, p. 392), As the feeling throughout almost 
the whole province of Astorga or Gallicia was 
strongly Priscillianist, he consecrated other 
Priscillianists to the sees vacant there, and he 
and Dictinius refused to attend a council sum- 
moned at Toledo in A.D. 397. However, they 
appeared before the first council of Toledo in 
September, 400, and renounced both verbally 
and in writing (Idatius, Chron.) the doctrines 
and writings of Priscillian, and condemned him 
as a heretic. They were excluded from com- 
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munion till answers had been received from the 
pope, bishop Srmpnicranus of Milan, and the 
other bishops who were consulted. Inthe mean- 
time, also, they were not to ordain bishops, priests 
or deacons. (Tejada y Ramiro, Can. de la Igl. 
Esp. ii. 124, 191, 195.) The reception of Sym- 
phosius and the other recanting bishops and the 
retention of their sees caused a schism, the 
bishops of Baetica and part of Carthaginiensis 
yefusing to accept the decision of the council, 
which was approved of by InNocenT I. c. 404 
(Innoc. Zpp. 3 in Migne, Patr. Lat. xx. 486). 
(Tillemont, UM. Z. viii. 518-523.) [F. D.j 


SYMPOSIUS (Sympius, Samus), bishop 
of Seleucia in Isauria, from whom, in A.D. 374, 
Basil received kindly expressed letters of com- 
munion. He sent his reply through Amphilo- 
chius, bishop of Iconium, in order that he might 
criticize it and pass it on accompanied by a 
letter of his own (Basil, Zp. 190, [406]). Sym- 
posius attended the council of Constantinople in 
A.D. 381 (Labbe, ii. 655). He was buried in the 
martyry of St. Thecla (Basil. Seleuc. de Mira- 
culis S. Theclae, c. 15; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 
1012). {E. V.J 


SYMPRONIANUS, a Novatianist contro- 
versialist, to whom Pacianus of Barcelona 
addressed his letters against Novatianism. 


[PAcrAnus. ] (G. T. S.J 


SYNADIUS, a correspondent of Isidore of 
Pelusium., Isidore (Zpist. i. 284) discusses for 
his use the doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
body. {G, T. 8.] 


SYNCLETICA (1), a virgin and deaconess of 
5th cent., celebrated by Sedulius the poet in his 
epistle to the abbat Macedonius, She was of 
noble blood, but of such humility, says the poet 
as to deserve to be chosen a member of Heaven’s 
senate, She was also so learned a theologian as 
to be capable of teaching, did not her sex pre- 
vent. (Sedulii Opp. in Corp. Scriptt. Heclesiast. 
Lat. Vindob. 1885, t. x. p. 93 Ceill. viii. 107.) 

{G. T. 8.] 


SYNCLETICA (2), Jan. 5, a virgin of 
Alexandria, whose life has been attributed to 
St. Athanasius, but only, as it would seem, on 
the authority of Nicephorus Callistus, a writer 
of cent. xiv. The life is, however, an ancient 
document written by one Polycarp, an ascetic 
and a contemporary of the saint. It is useful 
to shed light on the controversies and social 
life of cent. iv., cf. AA. SS. Boll. Jan. t. i. 
p. 242-257 ; Coteler. Monumenta, t. i. p. 216. 

(G. T. S.J 


SYNCLETION (Syncuerica), a lady who 
sent. medicines to Chrysostom during his last 
winter at Cucusus which relieved him in three 
days. He begs Olympias to obtain more for 
him through count Theophilus. (Chrys. Zp. 4.) 

ae 


SYNCLETIUS (1), bishop of Trajanopolis in 
Thrace, and metropolitan, one of the three epi- 
scopal commissioners—Palladius of, Helenopolis, 
and Hesychius of Parion (who, being a friend of 
Antoninus, speedily abandoned his commission 
on the plea of health) being the other two— 
deputed by Chrysostom A.D. 400 to proceed to 
Asia, and, in conjunction with the bishops of the 
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province, examine and decide on the charges 
brought by Eusebius against Antoninus bishop 
of Ephesus. The commission was opened at 
Hypaepi, but the investigation proved abortive 
through the artifices of Eusebius, whom Anto- 
ninus had gained over by bribes, and who pre- 
tended that his witnesses were not forthcoming, 
and that time was needed to produce them. Syn- 
cletiusand Palladius waited more thantwo months. 
in vain and then returned to Constantinople, 
having previously passed a sentence of excom- 
munication on Eusebius for non-appearance and 
false accusation. On their return to Constanti- 
nople they found Eusebius, who pretended that 
he had been ill, and promised still to produce his 
witnesses. In the meantime Antoninus died, 
and the case against him came to a natural 
termination. (Pallad. pp. 131-133.) ([E. V.J 


SYNCLETIUS (2), a deacon, by whom Euphe- 
mius patriarch of Constantinople wrote a letter 
to pope Gelasius, A.D. 492, seeking a restoration 
of communion between the two sees. (Ceill. x. 
486; Bower’s Hist. of the Popes, t. ii. p. 217.) 

{G. T. 8.} 


SYNCLETIUS (8) (Synctericus), bishop 
of Tarsus in the middle of the 6th century. 
By incautious reading of some heretical writings 
he became tainted with Eutychianism, together 
with the monk Stephen his “syncellus.” His 
metropolitan, Ephraim of Antioch, wrote letters. 
to him and held a synod to take cognizance of 
his errors, and was successful in bringing him 
back to the orthodox faith. (Photius, Cod. 228,, 
pp: 780, 781; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 875.) 

{E. V.4 

SYNEROS, Marcionite teacher, mentioned 
by Rhodo (ap, Euseb. H. HZ. v. 13). See the 
article Marcron, Vol. III. p. 819,a. [G.8.] 


SYNEROTIS, a martyr in the Diocletian 
persecution, whose true name has only been 
lately discovered. In Ruinart’s Acta Sincera, 
p- 546, the passion of a saint Serenus is recorded 
with -a variety of spellings—Serenus, Sirenus, 
Sinerius, Sinerus, He was a gardener at 
Sirmium in Pannonia. He reproved the wife of 
one of the emperor Maximian’s officials for im- 
modesty. She complained to her husband, 
through whose influence he was arrested andi 
put to death, A Christian cemetery was lately 
discovered at Sirmium with ancient inscriptions, 
shewing that the true way of spelling the 
martyr’s name was Synerotis. De Rossi’s 
Bullet. 1884-85, p. 145, discusses the circum- 
stances of the martyrdom and of the new dis- 
covery (cf. Archaeologische Epigraphische Mit- 
theilungen aus Ocesterreich, ix. (1885) 138). 

(G. T. S.] 


SYNESIUS (4), a youthful relative of Gre- 
gory Nyssen, but otherwise unknown, charged 
with a capital offence. Gregory (Zp. 7 in Pat. 
Gr. ‘xlvi, 1036) solicits his pardon from some 
high official, thought to have been Cynegius, 
pretorian prefect (384-390), pleading that the 
offence had been committed by misadventure 
and without premeditation. [C. H.) 


SYNESIUS (2), bishop of Ptolemais in the 
Libyan Pentapolis, early in the 5th century. 
Two treatises have appeared on the subject of 
Synesius within the last few years, one in French 
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by H. Druon, Etudes sur la vie et les cures de 
Synesius, Paris, 1859; the other in German, by 
Dr. Volkmann, Synesius von Cyrene, Berlin, 
1869. ‘To the former I am indebted for much 
information respecting the chronological arrange- 
ment of Synesius’s writings, especially the letters, 
though insome respects I cannot accept M. Druon’s 
arrangement. The latter I did not see till this 
essay was nearly completed ; it is a well-written 
treatise, but not so elaborate as the former, 

There are some men whose writings have a par- 
ticular value for students of history, precisely 
because they are deficient in marked originality. 
The man of original genius necessarily stands 
almost alone. He may express the highest 
thoughts and aspirations of his age, but for 
that very reason he is the representative of a 
small class rather than of the mass of his con- 
‘temporaries. There are others whose works, 
though far inferior in literary and philosophical 
value, are almost, if not entirely, equal in his- 
torical importance. They are men of real 
ability, whose minds are receptive rather than 
creative, who are not great thinkers themselves 
but can reproduce faithfully the ideas of others, 
who are easily impressed by the various in- 
fluences to which they are in turn exposed, and 
have great power of conveying to others the 
impressions made upon themselves, who are 
seldom consistent throughout their lives to one 
form of belief, or to one principle of policy, and 
so represent in turn widely different phases of 
thought and feeling. Such a man at the close 
of the 4th and commencement of the 5th cen- 
tury was Synesius of Cyrene. His life was 
almost exactly coincident with what is probably 
the most important crisis through which the 
world has passed. He witnessed the accomplish- 
ment of the two great events on which the 
whole course of history for many centuries de- 
pended—the ruin of the Roman empire and the 
complete triumph of Christianity, He was born 
when the pagan world was mourning the un- 
timely death of the last of the pagan emperors. 
He died amidst the horrors of the barbarian 
invasions, when the recent fall of Rome seemed 
to every portion of the Roman empire a sign of 
impending ruin. With all the varying influences 
of this great age of change he was brought into 
contact, by all in turn his character was 
moulded, and all, with more or less completeness, 
are depicted in his works. He never attained 
the highest rank. of literary excellence, but he 
writes as one who had carefully observed and 
considered the political, social, and intellectual 
condition of society. He was not a great phi- 
Josopher, but he has described for us better than 
any one else one of the latest phases of Greek 
philosophy, which is not without its value even 
now. He was nota great poet, but he attempted 
with success a style of poetry of which we have 
hardly any previous examples. He had no pre- 
tension to vie with his illustrious contempo- 
raries Augustine, Jerome, and Chrysostom, as a 
leader of religious thought, but he does repre- 
sent at least one side of the religious history 
of that day, which we should look for in vain in 
the writings of those great champions of the 
Christian faith. 

Synesius was born about the year 365 at Cy- 
rene, “a Greek city of ancient fame, celebrated in 
the songs of countless poets,” but then already in 
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decay, and superseded by Ptolemais as the capital 
of Pentapolis. He was of good family, and 
loved to boast of his descent from the Heraclids, 
who led the first colony from the Peloponnese to 
the shores of Africa, Though a younger son, he 
inherited an ample fortune, with considerable 
estates in the interior of the country. Of his 
early years but little is known, except that he 
served in the army, and was passionately fond 
of field sports. The extremely interesting series 
of his letters which have been preserved to us 
begins with the time when he had left the army 
and commenced his studies at Alexandria. With 
a pardonable condescension to the tastes of 
novel-readers, Mr. Kingsley has described his 
heroine as still young and beautiful at the time 
of her cruel death. Twenty years at least before 
that date Hypatia was already the most dis- 
tinguished teacher of philosophy in the civilised 
world, The wonderful influence she exerted 
over such a man as Synesius is itself a proof 
of the greatness of her abilities. Throughout 
his life, in all his troubles, in spite of all his 
changes of opinions, he always turned to her 
with reverence and chivalrous devotion. From 
her he derived his attachment to Neoplatonism, 
that strangely attractive system, a religion 
rather than a philosophy, by which those who 
still clung to the teaching of ancient Greece 
found means to combine their love of literature 
and their religious feeling in a poetical form of 
mystic Theism, 

But even in the time of Hypatia the great 
school of Alexandria was not considered sufficient 
for any one who aimed at acquiring the reputa- 
tion of a philosopher. Athens, though fallen, 
was still the chief university of the Roman 
world. Students from Athens looked down with 
contempt on all who had not studied the great. 
systems of philosophy in their ancient home. 
To Athens, therefore, Synesius was driven by the 
remonstrances of his friends. ‘I shall get one 
advantage at least by going there,” he said, “I 
shall no longer have to look with reverence on 
those persons who have no advantage over us in 
the knowledge of Plato and Aristotle, and yet 
because they have seen the Academy and Lyceum 
treat us as if they were demi-gods and we but 
demi-asses.” On his arrival at Athens, he play- 
fully declared he had at once grown wiser by a 
hand’s breadth and an inch over. But both with 
the city and its teachers he was profoundly dis- 
appointed, Athens seemed to him like an’ 
animal of which only the skin remained to shew 
what it had once been. Of its former grandeur 
nothing, in his opinion, was left but the names 
of the places, It was distinguished only for the 
manufacture of honey. ‘The two most eminent 
teachers of philosophy attracted young men to 
their lectures, not by the fame of their eloquence, 
but by presents of honey from Hymettus. 

From Athens and Alexandria Synesius returned 
to his country home in Pentapolis, determined to 
divide his time between country pursuits and 
literature, planting trees, breeding horses, train- 
ing dogs for hunting, writing poetry, and study- 
ing philosophy. From this pleasant life he was 
called away to plead the cause of his native 
city before the court of Constantinople. He 
arrived in that city A.D. 397, and remained there 
three years. A man of refined literary taste and 
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strong religious feelings, enthusiastically fond of 
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a country life, naturally turned with disgust 
from. the corruptions of that court and city 
which have been so vividly painted for us in the 
' elaborate satires of Claudian, and the indignant 
denunciations of Chrysostom. Amid the in- 
trigues of the palace, while Goths and eunuchs 
struggled for supremacy, the cause of an obscure 
and distant city had little chance of attracting 
attention. But Synesius was fortunate in the 
friendship of Aurelian, a distinguished states- 
man, the leader at that time of what may be 
called the patriotic party. By his influence 
Synesius was allowed to pronounce before the 
emperor Arcadius and his court an oration on 
the nature and duties of the kingly office.* 
This oration is still extant, but the language is 
in parts so bold, the invective so personal, as to 
suggest a doubt whether it could really have 
been delivered, at least in its present form. It 
is well known that great orators, especially in 
that age, published orations which either had 
never been delivered at all, or had been con- 
siderably altered after they were delivered. 
Still Synesius,‘on a subsequent occasion, claimed 
to have spoken before the king with greater 
boldness than any Greek had ventured to do 
before; and it is probable that the anti-Gothic 
party put him forward as a “ rustic philosopher,” 
who would be allowed much of that license 
which was then accorded to Christian preachers. 
Tn any case the oration is one of the most im- 
portant historical memorials of that age. It 
expresses the deliberate judgment of a man of 
great ability, strong patriotic feeling, and highly 
cultivated -mind, who could denounce moral 
evils with the righteous indignation of a Chris- 
tian-bishop, and, unlike the Christian bishops of 
that day, did not neglect the nature and extent 
of the political evils which, no less than the 
moral evils, were destroying the state. He 
began with a dignified exordium, skilfully con- 
trived to prepare the emperor and his court to 
receive his words, not as the ideas of the envoy 
of ‘a petty state, but as the teaching of philo- 
sophy itself. Much of what followed was 
derived from Plato and other teachers ; but when 
Synesius passes from vague philosophical gene- 
ralities he at once becomes vigorous and instruc- 
tive. A brief abstract of the more important 
portions of the speech may not be altogether 
devoid of interest : 

“Kingly power has been divinely appointed 
to be the representative upon earth of God’s 
providence, Therefore the foundation of the 
kingly character must be laid in piety. Before 
undertaking anything, however small, the king 
will seek God’s guidance. There is nothing 
more impressive than the sight of a king in the 
midst of his people lifting up his hands in 
prayer to God—his King and’ theirs. It is 
reasonable to suppose that God especially delights 
in the worship of a pious king, and unites that 
Xing to Himself by mysterious bonds of union. 
The more the king is loved by God, the more will 
he love men. The character which he finds in 
his own King he will display towards his own 
subjects. 


oo  — 
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@ Synesius says that in the Hastern empire the em- 
perors were generally addressed by the title of king, but 
that they did not use that title themselves on account 
of the old Roman prejudice against it. 


-but of wolves to guard the fold. 
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“To secure success in war, philosophy shews 
us that the king should make a habit of living 
with his soldiers, sharing in their hardships, 
joining in their military exercises, treating them 
as his friends, making himself personally ac- 
quainted with their names characters, and 
so winning the affections of that simple noble 
race, Look at Homer. See how he has repre- 
sented Agamemnon, not only himself addressing 
even the common soldiers by name, but also 
exhorting his brother to do the same. Besides. 
the king is a manufacturer of wars as a shoe- 
maker is of shoes. Now a shoemaker would be 
justly ridiculous if he knew nothing about the 
implements of his trade, and how can a king 
know how to use hisimplements—the soldiers— 
when he is not even acquainted with them? 
Nothing has done more harm to the Roman state 
than the habit of surrounding the person of the 
king with a theatrical pomp and a sort of divine 
mystery. Do not be vexed at whatI say. The 
fault is not yours. It is the fault of those who 
began this evil custom, and have handed it 
down to posterity as a thing to be proud of. 
The fear that if you are often seen you will be 
reduced to the level of mere men makes you 
state prisoners. You see nothing, you hear 
nothing which can give you any practical 
wisdom. Your only pleasures are the most 
sensual pleasures of the body. Your life is the 
life of a'sea-anemone. ‘The result of this studied 
seclusion is that you repel the wise and noble 
while you admit to your familiarity creatures 
who are the counterfeits of humanity ; creatures 
with small heads and scanty brains, who, with 
idiotic grins and equally idiotic tears, with the 
language and gestures of buffoons, help you to 
kill the time, and to lessen the burden of that 
cloud which the unnatural character of your lives 
brings upon you. 

“When do you think the Roman state was at 
the height of its power? Is it now, when you 
are arrayed in purple and gold; when precious 
stones from the mountains and the seas of bar- 
barous countries are set in your hair, in your 
sandals, in your robe, in your girdle, in your 
ears, in your seats? Is it now, when the bare 
pavement is intolerable to you; when you will 
not even walk on the natural ground, but golden 
earth must be brought for your use by waggons 
and transports from distant continents—and the 
men who sprinkle it before you would form no 
despicable army—for you think it unkingly not 
to indulge the very soles of your shoes in 
luxury? Were not things better then, when 
the armies were commanded by princes who 
lived in the midst of their soldiers, men of 
simple habits and coarse dress, whose faces were 
tanned by the sun; men whom the common 
people would think to have been badly off in- 
deed compared with you, but who, at all events, 
had not to guard their homes against attacks 
from the barbarians of Hurope and Asia, for 
those barbarians were themselves obliged to 
fortify their own country against the danger of 
their attacks? Things cannot go on quietly as 
they have done. We are now at the turning- 
point. The stone of Tantalus hangs oyer the 
state suspended by a slender thread. Our chief 
danger is from the employment, not of citizens, 
but of barbarians as soldiers ; not of sheep-dogs, 
While this is 
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so, to grant exemption from military service to | 
all who ask for it, and to let our own country- 
men devote themselves to eyery other kind of 
occupation, is it not the conduct of men hasten- 
ing to their destruction? Rather than tolerate 
the employment of Scythians as soldiers, we 
should demand from friendly agriculture the 
men who will fight in her behalf. The philo- 
sopher should be taken from his study, the 
trader from his shop, the drone-like populace 
from the theatres where they spend their lives. 
These Scythian soldiers will be sure to turn 
their arms against us as soon as they think 
they can do so with success. And they will 
have many to help them in this city. Every 
family, which is at all well off, has a Scythian 
slave. The baker, the water-carrier, the waiter 
at table, the men who carry the seats for their 
masters to sit down on in the streets are all 
Scythians; for this race has long been marked 
out as the fittest to supply the Roman people 
with slaves. The servile insurrection of Spar- 
tacus and Crixus” was one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes which befel the Romans in former 
times. But our slaves, if they revolt, will be 
joined by their brethren, who form our army, 
They will be commanded by men who are high in 
rank, both among them and among us, men who 
take their place among Roman magistrates and 
scorn all that has long been most honoured 
among Romans, men who put on the toga to 
appear in the senate, but when they leave the 
senate-house quickly exchange the toga for the 
sheep-skin, and laugh at the toga as a dress in 
which men cannot draw their swords easily. We 
must get rid of these men. Do not think I am 
urging you to a task beyond our powers. We 
are Romans, and the Romans have conquered 
every nation. They are Scythians, and the 
Scythians, as Herodotus says, and as we our- 
selves see, have the vice of effeminacy. They 
have repeatedly been conquered, have frequently 
fled from their own country; they are always 
being driven forward by one nation and back 
again by another. Your father Theodosius van- 
quished them in arms, and then was vanquished 
by pity for them. He admitted them to the 
citizenship, and to the honours of the state; he 
gave land to these pests of the country. Since 
this has been known, fresh hordes are continually 
arriving, claiming the same treatment. But 
with increased spirit, and increased levies of 


native citizens, above all if you display what 
Homer calls the mighty wrath of Zeus-born 
kings, we shall either make these men our helots 
or send them back across the river (Danube) to 
tell men that the old softness is no longer to be 
found among the Romans, 

“Then as regards the duties of the king in 
times of peace, The chief characteristic of the 
true king, as of God, is benevolence. The dis- 
charge of his duties is not more troublesome to 
him than giving lightis tothesun. He will visit 
as far as he can all his dominions, He will 
receive readily, and with paternal kindness, the 
embassies from subject cities, that he may, when 
necessary, relieve them from public burdens and 
restore their lost prosperity. He will take care 
that his soldiers are as little burdensome as 


b’ Speaking of these men, Synesius says that gladiators 
fought as expiatory sacrifices for the Roman people, 
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possible to citizens and agriculturists. As he 
cannot see to everything himself he must appoint 
governors in the different states, thus like God 
working through lower agencies. .These gover- 
nors must be chosen for virtue, not for wealth, 
as now. A man who has bought his office with 
money unscrupulously gained cannot really know 
what justice is. It is not likely he will hate 
injustice; he- will hardly refrain from turning 
his tribunal into a market-place.. He will not 
look with a noble contempt on bribes, when he 
knows that he is indebted to bribes for. the 
dignity he holds, and that he has hired the 
government of the province as he might hire a 
house or farm, It is for you to make virtue, not 
wealth, an object of envy by promoting the poor 
and virtuous, and by shewing your detestation 
of that most ignoble vice of avarice. God has 
given many enviable privileges to the king, but 
the greatest of all is this: that he can by his 
example change even the ideas of morality which 
have been branded on the hearts of the people 
by long custom, 

“Finally I pray that the king may become 
enamoured of philosophy; then philosophy, 
whose flame is now almost quenched, will. have 
many disciples. It is not in the interests of 
philosophy that I pray for this. She does: not 
suffer by being exiled from men, her home is 
with God; even when here her chief thoughts 
are with Him, and when the earth will not re- 
ceiye her, she remains with the Father. But 
human affairs prosper or decline as she is present 
or absent from us. May I then be successful in 
the prayer which Plato prayed in vain.’ May I 
see philosophy admitted by you to a share in the 
government, In; this all my wishes are com- 
bined, And I myself shall justly be the first’ to 
reap the harvest from the seeds which I have 
sown, if, when I come to confer with you about 
the wishes of my country, I find you are your- 
self the king whose ideal picture I have 
drawn.” 

Some of the evils which Synesius anticipated 
were soon realised. The Gothic, or, as Synesius 
would haye contemptuously called: him, . the 
Scythian, leader Gainas revolted, and triumphed 
without difficulty over the effeminate court of 
Arcadius.. Aurelian was sent into banishment, 
and his supporters in Constantinople were 
exposed to considerable dangers. In after years, 
Synesius deelared that he had only escaped the 
devices of his enemies through warnings sent to 
him in dreams by God. At the time he shewed 
his courage by. publishing a curious political 
pamphlet,'in which, under the transparent veil 
of a. supposed Egyptian myth relating to the con+ 
test between Good and Evil-in the persons’ of 
Osiris and Typhon, he described the conflict 
between Aurelian and Gainas. _ It was doubtless 
easy at the time to detect the personal allusions, 
but the. piece is of very little historical value 
now, and is, chiefly remarkable for a theory of 
Providence which will be noticed when we come 
to the subject of Synesius’s religious opinions. 
In a few weeks the power of Gainas sank as 
rapidly -as it had risen. Part of his army 
perished in a popular rising in Constantinople. 
The rest were destroyed by an army of Huns in 
the pay of the emperor. Aurelian returned to 
Constantinople, and for the remainder of Arca- 
dius’s reign occupied a position of great import- 
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ance at the court. By his influence Synesius 
obtained the boon which he asked for Cyrene, 
and was able at length to quit the hateful city. 
The letter in which he thanked his friend is 
too characteristic to be omitted: “If there 
are spirits, gods, and daemons,° who preside 
over the destinies of states, as there certainly 
are, believe they are all grateful to you, remem- 
bering the benefits which, when holding the 
highest magistracy, you conferred upon mankind. 
Believe that at all times they are present with 
you, to aid and support you, praying always to 
your God and theirs that you may receive the 
fitting reward for having, as far as in you lay, 
imitated Him. For the work of benevolence is 
the only work which belongs to God and man 
alike. Now imitation is a form of resemblance, 
and there is a connexion between the imitator 
and the thing imitated. Feel, then, that you 
are become like God, by participating in His 
benevolence, and indulge the pleasant hopes which 
accord with such a frame of mind.” 

He returned to the country life of which he 
was so fond, and for which he was so well fitted. 
It must have beena pleasant home. “ With us,” 
he wrote to his brother Evoptius, who was suf- 
fering from the heat by the sea-side, “you can 
sit under the shade of the trees, and when you 
are tired of one tree you can move to another, 
and from one grove to another grove. Then 
think how delightful it is to cross the running 
stream! How pleasant is the light breeze when 
it softly stirs the boughs. And there are the 
varied songs of birds, and bright flowers, and 
shrubs in the meadow,—some the results of cul- 
tivation, others the gift of nature, all fragrant. 
I will not celebrate the praises of the nymphs’ 
cavern, it would need a Theocritus to do that. 
Nor is this all.” The pursuits and inhabitants of 
this country retreat are described by him with 
pleasant irony in a letter unhappily too long to 
be given in full. ‘ We are roused in the morn- 
ing by the neighing of horses, the roaring of 
bulls, the bleating of sheep and goats. With 
the first rays of the sun we hear the hum of the 
bees, which is quite as pleasant as any music, 
Our meetings are extremely social, we help one 
another, in agriculture, in flocks, in shepherds, 
and in hunting, of which the country affords a 
great variety. Neither we nor our horses can 
live without toil. We feed upon barley-meal, 
which is very pleasant to eat, and very pleasant 
to drink, such as Hecamede mixed for Nestor. 
After severe labour, this drink is a protection 
against the effect of the summer heat. We have 
also wheaten ‘cakes, and excellent fruits, and 
honeycomb, and the milk of goats,—for it is not 
our custom to milk cows. Our best supply for 
the table comes from the.chase. I cannot un- 
derstand why, Homer did not give the epithet 
» ‘man-ennobling’* to the chase, whereas he does 
give it to the agora, which only produces shame- 
less, infamous mannikins, who are of no good, 
but are scurrilous, and skilful only in mischief. 
Even if we allow that our honey is inferior to 
that from Hymettus, it is so good that when you 
ean have it you have no wish for any foreign 
production. Our oil is clearly better than any 
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e The word daemon occurs in the letters and in his 
other works both in a good and bad sense, but in the 
hymns only in a bad sense. _ 


-and escaped to Egypt. 
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other kind of oil, wnless judgment is given by 
persons of perverted tastes. Our music is pre- 
eminently national. We have a small rustic pipe, 
of masculine tone, not unworthy of being used 
in training the boys of Plato’s republic. For it 
does not admit of any modulations, nor will it 
harmonise with every voice. The singers adapt 
themselves to the simplicity of the music. Then 
we have capital songs, no effeminate subjects, 
but the praises of the dog who does not fear the 
hyaenas and dashes at the wolf’s throat, of the 
ewe which bears twins, of the fig-tree and of 
the vine. But nothing is so common in our 
songs as thanksgivings and prayers for blessings 
on the men, the plants, and the herds. About 
the king and the king’s friends there is naturally 


hardly a word. There is a king—that, I may - 


say, they know well. We are reminded of that 
every year by the tax-gatherers. But who he 
is, that is not so clear. Some arnong us think 
that Agamemnon, son of Atreus, who was so dis- 
tinguished at Troy, is still reigning, for this has 
been transmitted to us in our childhood as a name 
for a king. And the good herdsmen speak of his 
friend Ulysses, a bald-headed man, but clever in 
finding his way out of difficulties. They roar 
with laughtér when they talk of him, as if it 
was but last year that he blinded the Cyclops. 
. +. They often ask me about ships and sails, 
and the sea. Though they may accept what I tell 
them about ships, they steadily refuse to believe 
that any food fit for men can come out of the 
sea. That, they think, is the special prerogative 
of mother earth. Once, when they would not 
believe what I told them about fishes, | took a 
jar, opened it with a stone, and shewed them 
some preserved fish from Egypt. But the men 
said these were poisonous serpents, jumped up 
and ran away, believing the bones would be as 
poisonous as the teeth. One very old man, who 
was considered the cleverest among them, said 
he certainly could not believe that anything 
good to eat could come out of salt water, when 
good tanks of drinkable water only produced 
frogs and leeches, which no madman even would 
think of eating... . You will say this is the 
kind of life men led in the time of Noah, 
before slavery became the punishment of men’s 
crimes.” 
cultivated by slaves, who were subjected to what 
he calls a philosophic and Laconian ‘discipline: 
“They are so liberally treated, and, I may say, 
placed so nearly on an equality with ourselves, 
that they look on me rather as a ruler whom 
they have chosen for themselves, than a despot 
who has been imposed on them by law.”’ These, 
however, were the slaves whom he had inherited, 
whose ancestors probably had lived with his 
ancestors for many generations, till it was felt 
that masters and slaves formed but one family. 


He was not so fortunate with those whom he- 


acquired in other ways. We find him writing to 
a friend to claim his aid for the recovery of a 
slave, his cousin’s property, who had run away 
Another, whom he had 
unfortunately bought at a friend’s sale, turned 
out quite a disgrace to his “ philosophic master.” 
“T shall not punish him,” says Synesius, in a 


letter to his brother; “ wickedness is a sufficient 


punishment to the wicked.” So he sends him 
back to his native land, glad enough to be rid of 
him, but still with something of a secret liking 


Synesius’s own estates were of course: 


> 
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for the amusing scoundrel. ‘He must be tied 
to the hatches during the voyage; don’t let him 
go down into the hold, or you must not be 
surprised if he makes several of your wine-skins 
half empty. And if the voyage should be long, 
he would gulp down the fragrant wine to the 
very dregs, and induce the sailors to do the same, 
for, in addition to everything else, the scoundrel 
is very clever in persuading people to enjoy 
themselves, What hired sailor is grave enough 
to resist when he sees the wretch exulting in his 
wantonness as he passes round the cup? He has 
other buffooneries besides, of which the captain 
must beware. Now Ulysses, when he sailed by 
the sirens’ shore, was bound lest he should yield 
to pleasure ; but this man, if the captain is wise, 
will be bound lest he should induce the sailors 
to do so.” 

From his country retreat, and from the city 
of Cyrene where he occasionally resided, Syne- 
sius kept up a brisk correspondence with his 
friends in different parts of the world, especially 
at Alexandria and Constantinople. But the 
difficulties of communication were great. It was 
often necessary to wait till some trustworthy 
person was going to these cities, to whom a 
bundle of letters might be confided ‘to be distri- 
buted on his arrival. In the winter there was 
no communication with. Constantinople. At all 
seasons the voyage was dangerous, Sometimes 
the ship was obliged by stress of weather to put 
in at an. intermediate port, the letters were 
landed and often stayed there. A letter for a 
friend in Syria had to be sent first to a friend in 
Alexandria, who in his turn must watch for an 
opportunity of forwarding it on. Under these 
circumstances it is not wonderful that letters 
were often mislaid, were often more than a year 
upon the road, arrived sometimes in an almost 
illegible state, and even moth-eaten. Synesius’s 
most intimate friends, who lived at a distance, 
seem to have written to him only once a year. 
“ When I received,” he writes to his friend 
Pylaemenes, “the spring letters from Thrace 
(Constantinople), I turned over the packet again 
and again to see if one of them was marked with 
the honoured name of Pylaemenes, for I could 
not open any letter before his. But there was 
none. If you were away from Constantinople at 
the time, I hope you will return speedily and 
prosperously. But if you were there when all 
my acquaintances gave their letters to Zosimus, 
it would be strange indeed if any one was more 
mindful of me than Pylaemenes.” 

Naturally in those days letters were of far 
greater importance than they can be now, in 
this age of newspapers and the penny-post, 
Naturally, therefore, the arrival of a letter from 
the capital, or from a distinguished literary man, 
was a great event. The fortunate recipient 
chastened to communicate it to his neighbours. 
“A man from Phycon,” writes Synesius to 
Pylaemenes, one of his greatest friends at Con- 
stantinople, “gave me a letter he had brought 
inscribed with your name. 
sure and astonishment, with pleasure for the 
love I bear you, with astonishment for the beauty 
of the language. I collected in your honour an 


Hellenic audience in Libya, telling the people. 


4 The allusion is to a literary circle in Constantinople 


which Synesius calls the Hellenicum. 


T read it with plea-. 
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they must come and hear a remarkable letter. 
And now Pylaemenes is celebrated in these cities 
as the creator of the divine epistle. One thing 
surprised the audience. You asked for my 
Cynegetics,° as if there was really something 
valuable in them. They thought you must be 
very satirical. They felt that one who was con- 
sidered amongst themselves very deficient in 
eloquence could not have produced any trifle 
worthy of your attention. But I defended you 
from the charge of irony, and told them that 
besides your other virtues you were extremely 
kind-hearted and very lavish of praise, so that 
your request had not been made in mockery, but 
to give me the pleasure of being honoured by the 
testimony of so great a man in my favour. 
Write to me, then, as often as you can, and feast 
the people of Cyrene with your eloquence. 
Nothing could give them greater pleasure than 
to hear a letter from Pylaemenes read, for they 
are already enchanted with the specimen they 
have had. You will certainly find several: 
persons coming here; if nobody else, there will 
be the persons who are appointed to the higher 
or lower magistracy in this state, or to the 
governorship of Egypt. You will easily know 
who they are by the crowd of debtors who 
accompany them.” This letter is itself an ex- 
ample of the prejudicial effect which the know- 
ledge that their letters would be widely read 
and criticised had upon the writers themselves. 
It was impossible for them to write with ease 
and freedom when they knew that what they 
wrote would be subjected to the jealous scrutiny 
of strangers. “I should like to write to him,” 
says Synesius-of a friénd at Constantinople, 
“but Ido not dare to do so lest I should have 
to stand the scrutiny of those Universalists, who 
dissect every word.” Men naturally became 
rhetorical and affected in letters whick, though 
nominally intended for the private perusal of a 
friend, were really designed to be read to a public 
audience. It is not surprising, then, that 
many of Synesius’s letters are highly studied 
productions, that there are in them frequent 
signs of affectation, of straining for effect, of an 
unnecessary parade of learning. Besides, the 


taste of the day in literary circles was ‘strongly *- 


in favour of an elaborate style, with extravagant 
compliments, forced metaphors, and artificial 
antitheses; and how great an influence such a 
taste may exercise even on the highest minds, 
will be known by: all those who have read tlte 
letters of St. Basil to’ Libanius. Such’a’taste is 
the natural product of an age of intellectual 
degeneracy. When the power ofssearching cri- 
ticismshas passed away, writers are themselves 
unable to distinguish between real originality of 
thought and mere ingenuity of expression. With 
all their defects, however, the letters of Synesius 
are, on the whole, extremely. interesting. The _ 
worst, from a modern pointof view, are good’ex- 
amples of what was considered fine writing four- 
teen or fifteen centuries ago. And happily many 
were written without any thought of an audience, 
and so dre simple natural descriptions of his life 
and feelings. They shew him to us as he really 
was, a straightforward honourable man of strong 
religious: feelings, very affectionate and kind, 
skilled in all the literary culture of that age; 


e A poem on hunting not extant. 
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a very pleasant companion, shrewd and witty, 
with a great variety of tastes and an equal 
variety of powers; fond of a quiet, domestic life, 
but very energetic in everything he undertook ; 
yery sensitive, easily excited and depressed, and 
so naturally shrinking from all intricate busi- 
ness, especially from political life, and only to 
be roused from his repose by the prospect of 
doing a kindness to his friends or neighbours. 
Some of his letters were addressed to influen- 
tial friends in behalf of persons in distress. Thus 
he wrote to Heliodorus at Alexandria,—“ Fame 
says you have great influence with the governor of 
Egypt, and it says truly, for you thoroughly 
deserve it, because you make a good use of your 
influence. In order, then, that you gain some 
advantage from your yirtues and from your 
influence, listen to the request of my friend 
Eusebius.” In this very difficult style of letter- 
writing Synesius shewed his ingenuity by sug- 
gesting that whenever he gave his friends the 
opportunity of doing a kindness he was really 
conferring a benefit upon them. So he wrote to 
Pentadius, who was Augustalis, or civil governor 
of Egypt, “I am anxious both for you and for this 
man; for you lest you should do wrong, for him 
lest he should suffer wrong. Now if you agree 
with Plato that to do wrong is worse than to 
suffer wrong, I think I am conferring a 
greater benefit on you than on him by 
pleading on behalf of one who is accused of 
crimes he never committed.” In a somewhat 
different tone is his letter to Anastasius, an 
influential friend at Constantinople: “Some 
God, some reason, or some daemon, has per- 
suaded Sosenas that the place in which we are 
has something to do with our finding the Deity 
propitious or unfavourable to us, As, then, he 
is doing badly here, and has entirely lost the 
property he inherited from his father, he ‘has 
determined to sail away to Thrace and there 
reconcile himself with Fortune. If you have 
any influence with that deity commend the 
young man to her, and let her find him some 
way of acquiring wealth. She can easily do so 
if she likes. She has had no difficulty in trans- 
ferring to others the property of his father, 
Nonnus. Let her then make Sosenas the heir of 
some other father, and thus justice will succeed 
injustice.” The following letter was obviously 
intended to be read by literary friends. It is 
addressed to a Cyrenaean named John, of whose 
misdeeds we shall hear again. “Fear of the 
laws is the greatest fearlessness. But you are 
always afraid of appearing to be afraid of them. 


Fear then your enemies and the Judges also— | 


unless they are corrupt. And if they are corrupt, 
and you are not the person who gives the highest 
bribes, you should be still more afraid. They are 
terribly zealous for justice, especially when they 
are bribed to be so.” 
- Of the hundred and fifty-six letters which are 
still extant no less than forty-nine are addressed 
to his brother Eyoptius. They form a pleasant 
series, full of interesting details, but it is some- 
what remarkable that there is no. allusion in 
them to their early years or to their parents. 
This would make it probable that they had been 
left orphans when quite young. To Evoptius 
himself, Synesius was warmly attached, and the 
letters themselves abound with frequent proofs 
of their mutual affection. There are few more 
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characteristic letters in the whole collection 
than the one written when _ his brother, who 
usually resided at Cyrene, went on a visit to 
Alexandria: “You had loosed the cables when 
I checked the mules on the western beach. 
When I stept from the chariot the sail was 
already unfurled and the wittd was blowing on 
the stern. Still with my eyes I attended you 
on your way as far as they could reach, and 
many prayers I uttered to the winds for the life 
so dear to me, commending to their care the 
bark, because it bore that freight most precious 
tome. And they—for they love what is good— 
promised me you should go and return in safety. 
They are good daemons and will not deceive me. 
As then you prayed to them for your voyage 
hence, so pray to them for your voyage hither ; 
in that they will aid you still more gladly.” 
Probably Synesius would have owned that 
next to his brother his greatest: friends were his 
books. It is touching to find him just before 
the birth of his eldest son talking of the pleasure 
he will have in introducing his son to the society 
of these old friends—a pleasure which he never 


-knew. They were to be the most valuable part 


of his inheritance. “I have lessened my estates, 
and many of my slaves have bought their free- 
dom from me, I have no money in women’s orna- 
ments or in coin, but I have many more books to 
leave than I inherited.” In the opinion of some 
of his contemporaries, however, the money had 
not always been judiciously laid out. He was 
loudly accused of not being particular in buying 
correct copies. Of course in those days, when 
books were rare and dear, the more correct a 
copy was the.dearer it became, and Synesius, 
with all his love for literature, had none of that 
minute carefulness of thought which would have 
led him to attach a very high value to precise 
accuracy of, expression. He was one of those 
men who are easily struck by the general beauty 
of a piece, but are not inclined to weigh delibe- 
rately the importance of each separate phrase. 
He was sure to prefer a large number of some- 
what imperfect manuscripts to a small number 
in which no inaccuracies could be detected. 
This, however, is not what he says himself in 
his defence, and the defence he does make has 
certainly the merit of originality. The great 
object of reading, according to him, is to deve- 
lope the powers of the mind, but in reading we 
are too apt to leave the whole work to the eyes. 
Where, however, the manuscript is itself imper~ 
fect, the mind is continually compelled to exert 
itself to supply the missing words and to recon- 
struct the broken argument. There is therefore, 
at least for intelligent persons, a positive advan- 
tage in reading a book full of corrupt passages.‘ 

In connexion with this theory he mentions some 
curious facts which throw great light on his 
literary habits and abilities. When he was 
reading any book he would often pause, close it, 
and improvise a continuation to what he had 
already read. On comparing this with the 
book he often found he had correctly divined 
the sense and style of the passage, and even 
in philosophical works the precise form of 
the argument. When he read aloud to a circle 


f Any one who reads Synesius’s letters and hymns, 
especially in the Abbé Migne’s edition, will be able 
thoroughly to test the value of this theory. , 
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of friends, he often improvised additions to the 
poem or to the narrative, and his friends, with- 
out detecting the change of style, often praised 
the author most loudly for the very passages 
which were due to the ingenuity of the reader. 
There was no kind of poetry which he did not 
imitate. ‘‘ You would think me at one time a con- 
temporary of Cratinus and Crates, at another of 
Diphilus and Philemon. Of such soft materials, so 
to speak, has God formed my soul that it readily 
takes the impressions of language and of cha- 
racters.” It is this flexibility of mind, indeed, 
seldom united in any one with great originality, 
which makes Synesius’s writings so attractive, 
enabling him to represent so many different 
phases of thought, and so many different shades 
of character. He seems to have been naturally 
impelled to attempt in turn every form of com- 
position, attaining in each a high, but never the 
highest, degree of excellence. Not content with 
his fame as an orator, a pamphleteer, a poet, and 
a philosopher, he resolved to enter into compe- 
tition with the rhetoricians, or, as they were 
generally called, the sophists, of that day. 
Among the Greek rhetoricians under the empire 
no one was more celebrated than Dion, commonly 
surnamed Chrysostom, of whose writings Sy- 
nesius has left an interesting criticism, and 
whose orations addressed to Trajan he had 
aspired to rival in his oration addressed to 
Areadius. Among the works of Dion then 
extant was a Eulogy of Long Hair. It was one 
of those elaborate trifles which so much de- 
lighted literary circles in the decay of thought 
and learning under the despotism of the Caesars. 
When so many of the higher paths of literature 
were practically closed against them, when the 
serious discussion of historical, social, and politi- 
cal subjects was constantly attended with 
danger, even if, under the altered conditions 
of life, men retained much taste for such 
subjects, a very disproportionate value was 
naturally assigned to these trifles, which had, at 
all events, the merit of displaying the ingenuity 
of the rhetorician. The more insignificant the 
subject, the greater the ingenuity required. 
The subject might be a parrot, a gnat, a bit of 
dust ; the interest of the piece consisted in the 
skill with which the author invested the subject 
with a fictitious importance, expending on it all 
the resources of his learning, bringing all the 
arts and sciences to embellish his declamations 
and support his arguments. Of this style of 
composition, interesting as an illustration of 
literary tastes in former times, there is, I believe, 
no better specimen extant than Synesius’s Lulogy 
of Baldness, of which a brief abstract is sub- 
joined; | 

“Dion has written such an eloquent encomium 
on long hair that a man is quite ashamed of 
being bald. When my hair began to fall off I 
was smitten with grief. To whom of the gods, 
to whom of the daemons did Inot pray for help? 
When that did no good, I began to doubt the 
existence of a providence. But nowI think that 
treatise was so eloquent simply because Dion was 
such a clever man. He could easily have 
written a much better encomium on baldness, 
For, if we look at the matter fairly, there is an 
antagonism between hair and wisdom : where the 
one flourishes the other does not. The most 
hajry ofall animals is the sheep, and everybody 
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allows that of ali animals the sheep is the 
most stupid. ‘The least hairy of all animals is 
man, and by common consent man is of all 
animals the wisest. Then consider the different 
classes of men. If you go into a museum, and 
look at the statues of the philosophers, you will 
see that they are all bald. It is true Apol- 
lonius of Tyana had long hair, but then, I fear, 
that shews that he was only a conjuror and a 
dealer in magic arts. Socrates, who in every 
other respect was so modest, was extremely proud 
of his resemblance to Silenus, and the reason 
was because Silenus was bald. In the Bacchic 
orgies the frantic revellers have long hair and 
are covered with hairy skins, but Silenus, who 
was appointed by Jupiter for his wisdom to re- 
strain the excesses of Bacchus, sits among them 
bald-headed. Besides, our hair grows most 
freely when we are children, that is to say when 
we are least wise. As we grow older and wiser 
our hair gradually falls off. It is true some 
people fail to become bald even in old age, but 
then some people also fail to become wise. 

“The reason of all this isa divine mystery not 
to be revealed to the vulgar. I will endeavour 
to say as much as can be said with reverence on 
the ‘subject. Before the fruit, which is the 
object of the plant’s existence, is produced, 
nature, for her own amusement and pleasure, 
produces the flower, and the husk in which the 
fruit is wrapped. These all fall off or wither 
before the fruit attains maturity. So the hair, 
which nature produces as an ornament like the 
flowers, or a covering like the husk, must fall off 
before wisdom, the fruit of the mind, can he 
brought to perfection. Again, the Father has 
appointed the universe to be the habitation of 
the third god, the soul of the universe. The 
universe has therefore the most perfect and com- 
prehensive form. This form geometry shews us 
is in plane figures the circular, in solid figures 
the spherical. Therefore the universe is spherical. 
Now all souls are emanations from this god, 
therefore they naturally seek a habitation similar 
to his, that is to say one which is spherical. 
The most perfect souls inhabit the stars, those 
who are next in excellence inhabit the heads 
which are most spherical, that is to say which 
are most bald. Only the least rational souls 
will enter the heads which lose the spherical 
form through’ the profusion of their hair. 

“Tf Homer and Phidias represented Zeus with 
long hair, that was only to humour the popular 
prejudice. The Greeks were always indifferent 
to the pursuit of truth. Any one who innovated 
on their traditional religion would soon have 
drunk the hemlock. Homer would have fared 
ill if he had told the truth about Zeus, and in- 
vented none of the fables which astonish chil- 
dren. If the gods really have any bodily form, 
the only idea we ‘can gain of it must be from 
considering the heavenly bodies, but these are all 
spherical. The only heavenly bodies which have 
anything like hair are the comets, so they are 
the only heavenly bodies which perish. Besides 
they are always the forerunners of great 
calamities. 

“When men are ill they haye their heads 
shaved, . Indeed the head is the citadel of life, 
and from it the cables, so to speak, of disease 
and health proceed. Now, by being bald, the 
head is exposed to all the inclemencies of the 
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weather, and so becomes harder and stronger, 
therefore disease has the more difficulty in 
penetrating into it. But the head which is 
covered with hair is necessarily weak, like a tree 
which has grown in the shade. If you want any 
proof of this, you may visit the battle-field 
which Herodotus describes on the borders of 
Arabia and Egypt. He says that, while the 
Persian skulls were quite weak, the Egyptian 
skulls, which were shaven, were so hard that 
you could not break them even with a large 
stone. If you do not like to undertake so long a 
journey, or think it would be wrong to hit a 
dead man’s skull with a stone, and yet are 
unwilling to believe Herodotus, there are plenty 
of long-haired Scythian slaves in this city. If 
you were to hit one of them on the head, even 
with a knuckle-bone, you would kill him. 

“The instances Dion quotes in support of his 
opinions are unfortunate. It is true the Spar- 
tans combed their Jong hair before the battle of 
Thermopylae, but then they were all killed 
there. On the other hand before the battle of 
Arbela, where the Persian empire was over- 
thrown, Alexander caused all his soldiers to have 
their heads shaved. 

“ Then Dion says Achilles had long hair. ‘The 
goddess seized him by his flaxen locks.’ Well, 
suppose Achilles Aad long hair! He was at 
that time young and passionate. When a man 
is young it is natural that as his heart swarms 
with passions, so his head should swarm 
with hairs, Had Achilles lived longer he would 
doubtless have become wise and bald. But the 
truth is Dion has left out the most important 
part of Homer’s line. ‘She stood behind and 
seized him by his flaxen lock.’ Stood behind 
him! Of course because there was no hair in 
front to take hold of. Why even with me any- 
body might still take hold of the hair at the 
back of my head. So I conjecture Achilles was 
already partially bald... . 

“As then baldness is the end at which nature 
aims, and as those whose nature is highest are 
as I am, it would be well to assist others to the 
attainment of this perfection by the use of the 
razor.” 

There are many works whose very style shews 
that they have been written with pleasure and 
finished with satisfaction, and no one who has 
read this treatise in the original will be sur- 
prised to find that it was, at least at first, an 
especial favourite with Synesius, If his books 
were his friends, his writings were his. children, 
Some, as he playfully told his friend Nicander, 
were his legitimate sons, the offspring of his 
union with divine Philosophy or her companion 
Poetry. But others were too obviously the off- 
spring of Rhetoric to be regarded by a philo- 
sopher as his lawful issue. To this latter class 
he feared the Eulogy of Baldness must belong, 
and yet he had a special affection and admira- 
tion for it. “But they tell me the mother- 
apes gaze with rapture on their own offspring, 
and are astonished at their beauty, though they 
see clearly enough that the other young ones are 
but the children of apes. So then I also must 
leave others to judge of my children.” Probably 
this treatise was written while he was still at 
Constantinople. In later years he spoke with a 
just depreciation of such elaborate trifling. For 
then misfortunes had come to trouble the easy 
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current of his life, and in the dark days vefore 
him he had deeper thoughts to occupy his mind 
and a sterner work to do. 

With the death of Theodosius, the last hope 
of maintaining the grandeur of the Roman em- 
pire seemed suddenly to die away. The burden 
of the government was too heavy. for any but the 
strongest man to sustain, and from his firm grasp 
the sceptre fell into the feeble hands of his 
children, who, throughout their lives, except 
in name, were never more than children. Onall 
sides the barbarians pressed in through the 
weakly guarded frontier to the rich and defence- 
less provinces. Everywhere the same miserable 
story is repeated of pillage and slaughter, and 
ruined civilisation. It has often been alleged as 
a proof of the degeneracy of the Britons under 
the Roman sway, that, when the Roman soldiers 
were withdrawn, they were so unable to defend 
themselves. As a matter of fact, however, the 
resistance in Britain was more vigorous, certainly 
more national, than in the other parts of the 
Roman empire. The Britons at all events did 
not fall without leaving behind them some record 
of a bloody struggle. The extraordinary feature 
of the barbaric invasions is the general apathy 
of the inhabitants whose countries were invaded. 
No love of country, no fear of confiscation, no 
eruelties inflicted on themselves, no indignities 
offered to those most dear to them, could kindle 
in them one spark of courage, even the courage 
of despair. The only armies which encountered 
the barbarians were chiefly composed of bar- 
barians themselyes. The generals who com- 
manded them, even if nominally Roman, were 
usually like Stilicho of barbarian descent. Not 
even the inhabitants of the great cities could 
find in their numbers, their superior intelligence, 
and the strength of their fortifications, sufficient 
confidence for a vigorous defence. Rome and 
Milan, Lyons and Arles, fell by turn before 
Goths and Vandals, leaying many records of 
their sufferings, but not one of a single heroic 
struggle for life and liberty. The various char- 
acteristics of this miserable time are well 
illustrated by the letters of Synesius. The 
miseries which descended upon the Western 
empire did not spare the distant province of 
Pentapolis. The nomadic tribes of Libya took 
advantage of the weakness of the Roman govern- 
ment to sweep down upon the fertile land. Their 
inroads were not, like the great Teutonic inva- 
sions, a national migration for the acquirement 
of a new country. At least at first they were 
merely predatory incursions. In the absence of 
precise chronological indications to determine 
the dates of all Synesius’s letters, it is difficult to 
distinguish between the events of different years. 
I have therefore grouped together from different 
letters such details as throw light on the general 
character of these inroads. 

They seem to have begun not long after 
Synesius’s return from Constantinople. At 
Cyrene, as elsewhere, there were no troops 
to oppose them, Synesius’s spirits rose with 
the danger. “I at all events,” he writes, 
“will see what manner of men these are 
who think they have a right to despise Romans. 
I will fight as one who is ready to die, and I 
know I shall survive. I am Laconian by descent, 
and I remember the letter of the rulers to 
Leonidas—‘ Let them fight as men who are ready 
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to die, and they will not die.””” Here and there 
a few displayed the same courage. “ Blessings 
on the priests of Auxiditae, who, when the 
soldiers hid themselves in the caves, called the 
people together and, after divine service, took the 
offensive against the enemy. Now, Myrsinitis is 
a long deep ravine, thickly wooded; but as the 
barbarians had hitherto met with no opposition, 
they were not alarmed at the badness of the 
ground. They encountered a hero, however, in 
the deacon Faustus. ‘Though unarmed, he 
attacked a man who was fully armed, and struck 
him a blow with a stone on the head, not 
throwing the stone, but rushing on the man and 
striking him like a boxer. Then he took the 
arms of the fallen man, and killed several others. 
For my part I should like to give triumphal 
crowns to all who took part in the fray, and 
make a public proclamation in their honour. 
For they are the first who have done a gallant 
deed, and have shewn that these invaders are 
not Corybantes, or daemons such as wait on 
' Rhea, but men who can be wounded and killed 
like ourselves.” As time went on, the inroads 
became more destructive. “They have burnt the 
barns, and devastated the land, and carried off 
the women as slaves. The males they never 
spare. Formerly they used to take young boys 
alive; now I suppose they feel they are too few in 
number to leave many guards with the booty, 
and still have men enough to resist attacks. 
Yet none of us are indignant. We sit at home 
hoping in vain for the soldiers. Shall we not 
cease our folly? Shall we not march against 
these men in behalf of our children, our wives, 
our country? For my part, I have dictated 
this letter almost on horseback, for I have 
levied a troop among our neighbours. When we 
begin our march, and it is known that I have a 
force of young men with us, I hope that many 
will join me.” The supply of arms, however, 
for this volunteer force was a great difficulty, 
and we find Synesius writing even to a friend in 
Syria to send him bows and darts, especially the 
long Syrian darts, which he found went further 
and straighter than the Egyptian. On the eve 
of an engagement with a body of marauders, he 
thus describes the arms of his party : “ We have 
already three hundred spears, the same number 
of bills, but only ten two-edged swords. Still 
I think the bills will give the strongest blow to 
the enemies’ bodies, We shall certainly use 
them. If necessary we shall use clubs, and some 
of us have axes to cut down their shields and 
compel them to fight us on equal terms.” The 
Ausurians had got the shields from the runaway 
soldiers. ‘1 believe we shall fight to-morrow.” 
It was, however, by no means safe for private 
persons to levy men for the defence of the 
country which was abandoned by its rulers, and 
his brother wrote to him in great alarm that he 
was exposing himself to a charge of treason. 
Synesius replied with spirit, “ You are a pleasant 
person, hindering us from taking up arms when 
the enemy are at hand, plundering everywhere, 
and every day slaughtering whole villages, and 
when there are no soldiers, at least none to be 
seen, Will you say after this that it is not 
lawful for private persons to bear arms, and that 
they may be put to death, seeing that the state 
may be angry with any one who attempts to save 
himself?...1 would gladly die at once if my 
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country could regain her former aspect.” Things 
grew worse, till he wrote almost in despair this 
touching letter to Hypatia: “ Even if, as Homer 
says, ‘The dead forget in Hades,’ yet even there 
will I remember the beloved Hypatia. I am sur- 
rounded by the misfortunes of my country, and 
mourn for her as each day I see the enemy in 
arms, and men slaughtered like sheep, The air } 
breathe is tainted by putrefying corpses, and I 
expect as bad a fate myself, for who can be 
hopeful when the very sky is darkened by clouds 
of carnivorous birds? Still I cling to my 
country. How can I do otherwise, I who am a 
Libyan, born in the country, and who have be- 
fore my eyes the honoured tombs of my ances- 
tors? For your sake alone I think I would 
leave my country, and change my abode if I am 
ever again free from anxiety.” Ina short time 
afterwards, owing to the arrival probably of a 
new general, the Ausurians were repulsed, and 
Synesius in the year 403 left for Alexandria, 
where he married and remained two years. On 
his return he found Cerealis governor, under 
whose rule the predatory incursions of the bar- 
barians became a regular invasion. “He is a 
man,” wrote Synesius to an influential friend at 
Constantinople, “ who sells himself cheaply, who 
is useless in war, and oppressive in peace. Asif 
what belonged to the soldiers was the property 
of the general, he took all they had and gave 
them furloughs in return, allowing them to go 
where they thought they should find people to 
maintain them. ‘Thus he treated the native 
soldiers; as he could get no money out of the 
foreign troops, he got money by their means out 
of the cities, for he went and established himself 
with them, not where he thought he could do 
most good, but where he thought he could get 
most money. For the cities oppressed by the 
presence of these soldiers paid money to be rid 
ofthem. The Macetae soon heard this, and from 
that mixed tribe the story spread to the bar- 
barians. ‘Thus came they as the flowers and 
leaves of spring in multitude.’ Alas for the 
youths we have lost! Alas for the harvest we 
have sown in vain! We have sown our land 
for the enemies’ flames. The wealth of most of 
us consisted in flocks, and in herds of camels 
and horses. Allis gone. All has been carried 
of. I am distracted by our misfortunes. 
Pardon me. As I write to you I am being 
besieged, many times in an hour. I see the fire 
signals, and light others in reply... . When 
Cerealis saw the danger he embarked his money, 
and is now at anchor in the bay. He sends us 
orders by a boat that we are to keep within the 
walls, and not attack these invincible men, 
otherwise, he protests, he is not to blame for 
the consequences. Besides, we are to set four 
watches at night, as if our hopes depended on 
our not going to sleep.” While the governor 
thus deserted his duties, “‘Synesius the philoso- 
pher ” mounted on the ramparts, and prepared 
for a vigorous defence. “I have no time for 
letters,” he says, “I am occupied in devising a 
machine which shall hurl large stones a consider- 
able distance from the walls.” ‘“ At break of day 
I ride out,” he says in another letter, “as far 
as possible to gain tidings of these brigands. 
I will not call them enemies, but robbers and 
murderers, since they do nothing but kill and 
plunder the helpless. At night with a body of 
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young men I make cireuits round the hill, that 
the women may sleep without fear. I have some 
soldiers with me, of the company of the Bala- 
gritae, who, before Cerealis was governor, were 
mounted archers, but he has sold their horses. 
Still they do for me without horses, for we need 
archers to guard the wells and river, as we 
have no water within the walls. I want a few 
men who do not belie the name of men, If I 
get them, with the help of God. I am confident 
of success. But if I must die, there is this benefit 
in philosophy that I should not shrink from 
leaving this ‘little bag of flesh.” But that I 
shall shed no tear at the thought of my wife and 
child, that I cannot pledge myself to do? The 
city which was thus besieged was probably 
Ptolemais, the capital of Pentapolis. As Volk- 
man has pointed out, it cannot have been Cyrene, 
for there was a celebrated sprmg of water in 
that city, Besides, the capital was the most 
probable place for the sovernor to be at 3 it was 
close to the sea-shore, and Proeopius mentions 
that, in the reign of Justinian, it was almost 
deserted owing to the want of water, and that 
the aqueducts were restored by that monarch. 
Happily for the people of Pentapolis, Cerealis 
Was superseded, and a new and vigorous general 
soon repelled, at least for a time, the incursions 
of the barbarians, and restored comparative 
tranquillity to the country. 

It was obviously Synesius’s belief that, at all 
events in Pentapolis, the country micht have 
been easily protected against the barbarians if 
there had been any ability in the government or 
¥igour in the people. He was probably richt. 
The Roman empire fell because so few of its own 
citizens cared to do anything to preserve it. In 
this respect Synesius’s own career is very sugges- 

tive. The vigour he displayed during these 
invasions shews that he was one of those men 
whom every wise government secks to enlist in 
its service. He had, indeed, before his embassy 
to Constantinople, consented to hold office for a 
time; “the injuries done to my friends, both 
private individuals and soldiers, compel me to 
wish for a political office, though Tknow I am 
naturally unfit for it.’ The corruption of the 
law courts, however, and the oppressions of the 
government, had soon filled him with disgust. 
He not only resigned this office, but while at 
Constantinople employed all his influence, at last 
with success, to get released from Serving as a 
member of the senate of Cyrene, a duty he was 
bound to discharge in consequence of the estates 
he possessed in that district. Only if freed from 
this “accursed public service” could he hare 
leisure for philosophy. From the charge of want 
of patriotism he vigorously defended himself in 
a letter to his friend Pylaemenes. “If circum- 
stances gave free play to philosophy, no other 
Science, nor all the sciences combined, would do 
so much for the harmonious arrangement of the 
government and the benefit of mankind. ... I 
had rather my soul was guarded with virtues 
than my body with soldiers, now that the state 
of aifairs no longer allows a statesman to be a 
ruler. . = = our law courts a man can only be- 
come ric ¥ subverting all rights, human and 
divine, and givi up his firdidan to become a 
 pitiable slave.” ‘ 
While he still took part in lic affairs 
_ advocated, but of Stet ne fe 
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{ important measures for the benefit of his coun- 
try. One was the enrolment of a national 
militia, certainly the only way of successfully 
| Tesisting the barbarians, though the general adop- 
| Hon of such a measure would inevitably hare 
broken up the Roman empire by degrees, and 
| made the provinces inde é states In 
j Synesius’s letters the very names of the soldiers 
are significant. They are called Marcomanni, Ba- 
lazriéae, Tedeceetee Arabians, never Romans. 
Such men were not likely to expose themselves 
Very vigorously to any great dangers in behalf 
of a people they despised. Still it is remarkable 
that Synesius lays far more blame on the gene- 
rals than on the soldiers. He repeatedly says 
that the soldiers fought well when well com- 
mnanded, but he shrewdly adds, as the result of 
an extended experience, “the command of foreign 


= 
Commanders, looking upon military 
Service simply as a question of money, were 
chiefly anxious to make their fortunes as 
quickly as possible. For many years the legis- 
lation of the Roman emperors had steadily dis- 
couraged Roman citizens from serving in the 
army. In the increasing poverty of the empire, 
and the increasing burden of taxation, numerous 
laws had been made to prevent citizens yolun- 
teering into the army, im order to escape the 
burden of taxation that was crashing them hope- 
lessly down. Those who could earn money to 
} pay taxes were noi to be allowed to serve the 
state as soldiers. While they were thus pre 
vented from learning the use of arms, and were 
So oppressed by the exactions of the government, 
it is no wonder that men had no heart to ex 
connter a sa enemy, fond of fighting and 
eareless of lif. When men were ailine’t them- 
selves as slaves to gain protection against their 
oppressors, y not unnaturally thought ther 
could hardly be worse off throuch any change 
of rulers. It was not only in Spain that, to use 
ithe expression of Orosius quoted by Gibbon, 
| maay preferred liberty with poverty under the 
| barbarians io the vexatious burdens of taxation 
| under the Romans. 
: The other proposal was that the military 
i governor of Pentapolis should, as in former times, 
j be made dependent on the governor in Egypt, 
| instead of being sent direct from Constantinople. 
This suggestion points to the want of 
sibility in the governors of the distant provinces, 
owing to the diificulty of exercising any efficient 
Supervision over them from the capital. The 
Teason for the proposed change obviously was the 
far greater ease of commanication between 
Pentapolis and Alexandria, than between Penta- 
polis and Constantinople. A governor knew 
that a long time must necessarily elapse before 
any action could be taken in the capital in con- 
Sequence of complaints made avainst him, as the 
yoyage was always lonz, and for several months 
in the year almost impossible. But with Alex-- 
andria the communicaiions were comparatively 
easy and frequent. The chief people of Pents- 
polis often visited Alexandria, almest all of them 
had friends and relations living there. There 
would be no difficulty in bringing complaints 
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vernors were generally appointed not for merit 


but for money, and his letters abound with illus-. 


trations of this remark, He mentions one man 
who obtained the governorship of Pentapolis 


after making a fortune by keeping a house of ill-' 


fame. In another letter he speaks of a newly- 
appointed governor of Egypt who owed his 
wealth to unscrupulous embezzlement. Other 
cases are alluded to in which offices were pur- 
chased for noblemen by their creditors, as the 
best way of enabling them to pay their debts. 
It was impossible for such men in the short 
tenure of their offices to make their fortunes, as 
well as satisfy the demands of the central govern- 
ment, by any taxation which could under any 
show of legality be imposed upon the people. 
Hence arose a class of men whom Synesius calls 
the common pests of the country, the worst of 
brutes, informers who accused rich men of ima- 
ginary crimes, that the confiscation of their pro- 
perties might enrich themselves and the needy 
governors. If any governor was high-minded 
enough to repress these informers, he was almost 
sure, according to Synesius, to be falsely accused 
himself on laying down his office. It was indeed 
an almost hopeless task in that day for the best 
of rulers to hold the balance fairly between the 
claims of the people he ruled and the claims of 
the imperial government he served. It was 
almost impossible, even for well-meaning men, 
to avoid being at once tyrants to the slaves below 
them and slaves to the tyrants above them. It 
is not surprising then that men of strong reli- 
gious feeling, like Basil, turned from this min- 
gled state of servitude and tyranny to find in the 
solitude of the desert, or the duties of the Chris- 
tian ministry, the possibility of that life of 
holiness to which they felt God had called them. 
It was but natural that men, even of strong pa- 
triotic feeling, like Synesius, should turn from 
the degradation of official life, to live in thought 
among the glories of the heroic age of action in 
the pages of Homer, and the heroic age of thought 
in the pages of Plato. 
His philosophical studies did not meet with 
much encouragement among the people of Pen- 
tapolis. “I never hear in Libya the sound of 
philosophy, except the echo of my own voice. 
Yet if no one else is my witness, assuredly God 
is, for the mind of man is the seed of God, and I 
think the stars look down with favour on me as the 
only scientific observer of their movements visible 
to them in this vast continent.” He pursued the 
study of astronomy, not only with his usual fond- 
ness for the beauties of nature, but as a valuable 
introduction to the highest branches of philosophy. 
To him, as to Plato, astronomy is “not only a 
very noble science, but .a- means of rising to some- 
thing nobler still, a ready passage to the myste- 
ries of theology.” He had received instruction 
in it from Hypatia, his “ most venerated teacher,” 
at Alexandria. While at Constantinople he sent 
his friend Paeonius ‘a planisphere, constructed in 
silver according to his own directions, with a 
letter which contains a curious and rather obscure 
description of it. He mentions that Ptolemy, 
and the sacred college of his successors, had been 

contented with the planisphere on which Hip- 
_parchus had marked only the sixteen largest 
stars, by which the hours of the night were 
_ known, but that he himself had marked on his all 
_ the stars down to the sixth degree of magnitude. 
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In philosophy itself Synesius is not’ entitled 
to tank as an independent thinker. He is simply 
an eclectic blending together the elements of his 
belief from widely different sources, without 
taking much trouble to reduce them to a strictly 
harmonious system. He had neither depth nor 
precision of thought sufficient to win for himself 
a high place in the history of philosophy. At 
the same time, he constantly speaks of his de- 
light in philosophical studies, and he always 
claims as his especial title of honour the name 
of a philosopher. But if he had been asked 
which he considered the most philosophical of 
his writings, he would probably have answered 
his poems. For, from his point of view, poetry 
was inseparably connected with’ philosophy, as 
both are occupied with the highest problems 
of life; both look at the ideal side of things, and 
in the union of the two religion itself consists. 
The Homeric poems were valuable to him, not 
only for their literary excellencies, but as fur- 
nishing a rule of conduct. He quotes Homer, 
as a Christian of that day quoted his Bible. 
His quotations are not merely happy illus- 
trations of his arguments and descriptions. He 
evidently looked up to Homer as an authority 
in political, social, moral, and even religious 
questions. Besides Homer and Plato, who 
seem to have been his favourite authors, he 
was certainly well versed in the whole range 
of Greek literature. There is hardly a poet, or 
historian, or philosopher of eminence from 
whom he has not quoted or to whom he does not 
allude. 

And in this, as in other respects, he is a faith- 
ful representative of one of the latest phases of 
thought in the Alexandrine school. The ascetic 
system of Plotinus and Porphyry had failed as 
an opposing force to the rising tide of Christian- 
ity. The theurgical rites, and mysterious forms 
of magical incantation, with which Iamblichus 
and others sought to prop up the falling creed, 
had had but a limited success. Repeated laws 
of increasing severity had been passed to repress 
the practice of magical arts, and many men 
accused of practising them had been imprisoned 
and even executed. Besides, the very persons 
over whose credulity such pretensions could 
exercise any influence would in the fourth cen- 
tury naturally be far more attracted by the far 
more wonderful pretensions of the Christian 
hermits. Those, who, in the uncertainties of 
changing ereeds and falling institutions, craved 
for some visible yet supernatural confirmation 
of their faith, could hardly fail to feel that the 
stories told halfin secret of supernatural powers 
exercised by Iamblichus were poor indeed com- 
pared with the countless tales of visions seen 
and miracles wrought by monks of Nitria and 
Scetis, which continually excited the wonder and 
stimulated the religion of the people of Alex- 
andria. In supposed miracles, as in real aus- 
terities, no pagan philosopher was likely to rival 
the fame of Antony or Ammon. Among the 
higher classes the great majority of thinking 
men, who were still unwilling to embrace Chris- 
tianity, were chiefly influenced in the Eastern 
empire by their attachment to Greek literature, 
in the Western empire by their reverence, partly 
political, partly religious, for Rome itself, whose 
greatness seemed to them to depend on the 
maintenance of that system, partly political, 
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partly religious, under which it had been ac- 
quired. Ambrose might employ his great 
abilities in supporting the imperial government, 
believing that the glory of Rome would acquire 
fresh lustre from the triumph of Christianity. 
Basil might display his eloquence in advocating 
the study of Greek literature by . Christian 
youths, and shew by his own example the bene- 
fits they might receive. The senators of Rome 
and the literary men of Greece instinctively felt 
that the progress of Christianity would be fatal 
to that form of political greatness, and to those 
intellectual ideas, to which they were attached. 
The Greek mythology had lost its hold on their 
belief, but the poetry which that mythology had 
inspired and in which it was enshrined still re- 
tained its power over the imagination of edu- 
cated men among the cities of the Eastern 
empire, which, however slightly Greek in origin, 
had become thoroughly Greek in language and 
in culture. Besides, the ideal of life presented 
in Greek literature was far more attractive to 
many minds than the ideal presented by the 
popular teaching of Christianity at that day, 
especially to those minds in which the intellec- 
tual were stronger than the moral impulses. 
Those who “still cared for grace and Hellenism,” 
to use Synesius’s expression, turned with increas- 
ing fondness from the intellectual degeneracy of 
their own day to the masterpieces of former 
times, seeking to satisfy the craving, then uni- 
versally felt, for a definite religious creed, by 
taking from all the writers they admired the 
elements of a vague system, to which they gave 
the name of a philosophy, but which was far 
stronger in the poetical feelings it evoked than 
in the philosophical arguments by which it was 
supported. 

Synesius’s own poems are the most original of 
his works. Their literary merit indeed is not of 
the highest order. To express poetically the 
abstruse doctrines of the Neoplatonic philosophy 
would have taxed to the utmost the powers of 
the highest genius, and Synesius’s power lay not 
so much in the strength of imagination as in 
warmth of poetical feeling. The metres are un- 
fortunately chosen, and are not sufficiently varied 
to preserve them from monotony. The fatal 
facility of the short lines constantly led to a 
jingling repetition of the same cadences and the 
same turns of construction. Still the ten hymns 
which are extant would be interesting, if for 
no other reason as specimens of a style of lyrical 
poetry, the meditative poetry partly philosophi- 
cal and partly religious, which was hardly ever 
attempted in ancient Greece, though common 
enough in modern times. Their chief value 
however, consists in the light they throw on the 
religious feelings and experiences of a man of 
deeply interesting character. Any one who 
wishes to know the religious aspect of Neo- 
platonism and the different phases of thought 
through which an able man of strong religious 
feelings could in the fifth century pass from it 
to Christianity, can hardly do better than study 
these hymns. Some idea of their general 
character may be gained from a description of 
the first hymn, written in his country home 
before he went on the embassy to Constantinople. 
The version however rough is faithful, and the 
greatest success which any translation of poetry 
can have is to suggest to the reader that the 
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original must be so superior as to make it worth 
his while to turn to it. 

Synesius begins with -professing his intention 
of tuning the Doric music to nobler themes 
than the praises of sweetly-smiling virgins and 
young men in the bloom of youth. 


“For what are eheasine and beauty, 
And what are gold and fame, 
And what are kingly honours. 
Compared with thoughts of God ? 
Let others drive the chariot, 

Let others bend the bow, 
Let others heap up riches, 
And hug the joy of gold. 
Be mine to lead unnoticed 
A life remote from care, 
Unknown indeed to others, 
But not unknown to God. 

* * * = 
Hark to the shrill cicala 
Who drinks the morning dew! 
Untouched by me the lyre sounds, 
A mystic voice is near ! 
O what divine conception 
Will have its birth in me? 
The self-derived Beginning, 
The universal Lord, 
The unbegotten Father, 
Above the heavens throned, 
In matchless strength rejoicing, 
Remains for ever God, 
The Unity of Unities 
And of all monads first.” 


This monad in an ineffable manner has pro- 
duced and keeps united the highest forms of 
pure existence. In thus diffusing itself it has 
acquired atrinal force. This ineffable fountain of 
existence is glorified by its offspring, who issue 
from and flow around it as their centre. But 
here the poet rebukes his lyre for proclaiming 
the divine mysteries to the vulgar. The things 
of God should be covered with sacred silence. 
To the intelligence of man belong only the 
worlds of intelligence. This intelligence, itself 
immortal, the offspring of divine parents, has 
become united to matter. Though small it is 
indivisibly transfused throughout the universe 
which it preserves and rules. 


* Part rules the starry courses, 
Part guides the angelic quires, 
But part with heavy fetters 
Was bound to human form, 
And, severed from its parents, 
Drank dark forgetfulness, 
Because with blinded passion 
It loved the loveless earth. 
And, though divine, delighted 
On mortal things to gaze. 


Holy servants of the Spiritual Father, listen pro- 
pitiously to hymns in His honour, and propitiously 
convey my prayers to Him.” 


*« And yet a light remaineth 
On these veiled eyes to shine, 
And yet a strength existeth 
To lead the fallen back, 
When, joyously escaping 
The troubled waves of life, 
They tread the holy pathways 
Which to their Father lead. 
Bless’d is the man delivered 
From matter’s yawning gulph, ~ 
Who with light step ascending 
Directs his course to God 
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"Who after all the troubles 

And bitter cares of earth, 

Has trod the paths of spirit 

‘To the depth illumined by God. 
Tis hard indeed to struggle 

The whole heart to upraise 

By those divine affections 
Which are the wings to heaven. 
Yet follow without ceasing 
This impulse of the mind ; 

‘Thy Father will draw nigh thee, 
And stretch a hand to aid. 

A light will go before thee, 

And shine upon thy road, 

The land of Thought revealing 
From which all beauty springs. 
Then come, my soul, and quafling 
‘The fountain of all good, 

With earnest supplications 
Tmplore thy Father’s aid. 

Arise, my soul, delay not, 
Leave earthly things to earth, 
Soon mayst thou with the Father 
As God in God rejoice.” 

‘The three hymns which follow are mainly 
amplifications of the same ideas. He had re- 
turned from Constantinople with an increased 
love for nature, and an increased feeling of the 
difficulties of life, which Jed him to a more pro- 
found conviction of his dependence upon God, and 
a more solemn view of the relation between 
God and created things. Wandering along the 
valleys and mountains of his country home, “ un- 
polluted by the tread of men with city thoughts,” 
he heard a universal hymn of thanksgiving to 
God. “Mother nature in all her varied colours, 
and all her varied works, with all the different 
voices of her children, offers up one harmonious 
hymn to Thee. Day and night, lightning and 
snow, air and water, seeds and plants, cattle and 
birds and fishes, all bodies and all spirits utter 
an eternal song of praise to Thee.” And so his 
own thoughts found expression in solemn prayer. 
“Tet the earth be silent when Thy hymns are 
sung, when prayer is offered to Thee let all things 
in the world keep silence, for they are Thy works, 
O Father. Let the sighing of the wind and the 
whispering of the trees, and the song of the birds, 
be hushed. In’ silence let the sky, in silence let 
the air, listen to my song. Let the stream 
already flowing gently stay its course. Let 
those who check all holy strains, the darkness- 
loving daemons, haunters of the tomb, fly from 
my prayer. But let those to whom belong the 
depths and heights of the universe, the pure and 
holy servants of the Spiritual Father, listen 
propitiously to hymns in his honour, and pro- 
pitiously convey my prayers to Him.” 

The God to whom he thus offers the “ unbloody 
sacrifice ” of his prayers is at once One and Three 
—*one root, one source, a triple form.” To at- 
tempt to explain the mystery of this Trinity would 
be the atheistic boldness of blinded men. The three 
persons of the Trinity, to use the Christian form 
of expression neyer employed by Synesius him- 
self, are not as with Plotinus—Unity, Intelligence, 
Soul. Most frequently the Christian terms are 
used—Father, Spirit, Son—for the resemblance 
between the attributes assigned in the Neopla- 
tonic philosophy to the soul, the third God, the 


ruler of the world, and the attributes assigned |: 


by Christianity to the Son apparently led Synesius 

to place the Son third in his system of the 

Trinity. The Father is also called the Unity. 
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The Spirit is ‘nowhere called the Intelligence, 
but'is often called the Will. The Son, who 
emanates from the Father through the Spirits 
is also called, with a curious combination of ex- 
pressions, the Word, the Wisdom, and the De- 
miurgus. The stream of life and intelligence 
descends from the Father through the Son to the 
intellectual worlds, and from them to the visible 
world which is the image of the intellectual. To 
all in heaven and in the sky, and on the earth 
and beneath the earth, the Son imparts life and 
assigns duties. © To the gods and to all mortals 
who have imbibed the showers of intellectual 
life, He gives intelligence. Though remaining 
eternally with the Father He issues forth to guard 
the worlds which He Himself has framed from 
evils, and to bring to all the joy of life from the 
source whence He Himself receives it. Nor is the 
Father, however mysterious in His nature, so 
“hidden in His glory” as to be inaccessible to 
sympathy for His children. In the efficacy of 
prayer and in the reality of spiritual communion 
with God Synesius firmly believed. “Give, O 
Lord, to be with me as my companion the holy 
angel of holy strength, the angel of divinely- 
inspired prayer. May he be with me as my 
friend, the giver of good gifts, the keeper of my 
life, the keeper of my soul, the guardian of my 
prayers, the guardian of my actions. May he 
preserve my body pure from disease, may he 
preserve my spirit pure from pollution, may he 
bring to my soul oblivion of all passions.” And 
again in the beautiful prayer of the soul for 
reunion with God— Haye pity, Lord, upon Thy 
daughter. I left thee to become a servant upon 
earth, but instead of a servant I have become a 
slave. Matter has bound me in its magic spells. 
Yet still the clouded eye retains some little 
strength, its power is not altogether quenched. 
But the deep flood has poured over me and dimmed 
the God-discerning vision. Have pity, Father, on 
Thy suppliant child, who, often striving to ascend 
the upward paths of thought, falls back choked 
with desires, the offspring of seductive matter. 
Kindle for me, O Lord, the lights which lead the. 
soul on high.” : 
Synesius has nowhere expressly stated that 
he regarded matter not as created by God but 
as existing independently and necessarily evil, 
but this idea is most consistent with the language 
he generally employs. God is nowhere said to 
have created the world, but the Son is said to 
have framed the visible world as the form and 
image of the invisible. At all events the cor- 
ruption of the soul in each individual is attri- 
buted to the seductive influence of matter, a 
view which he has expressed at some length in 
his very curious treatise on Dreams. The soul, 
he says, descends from heaven in obedience to a 
law of Providence to perform its appointed ser- 
vice in the world. It then receives, as a loan, 
the imagination, which is figuratively called the 
boat or chariot by which the soul travels on its 
earthward voyage. In other words it is the 
connecting link between mind and matter. It is 
something intermediate between the corporeal 
and incorporeal, and philosophy therefore has 


& This is the more remarkable as the words intelli- 
gence and intellectual are constantly used where we 
should naturally say spirit and spiritual. The Intelli- 
gence is sometimes used as a name for the Father, 
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great difficulty in determining. its real nature. 
It is through this imagination that we realise to 
ourselves not only the sensations of the body but 
also the conceptions of the mind, It is the duty 
of the soul to purify and elevate the imagination. 
It is the constant aim of matter, or rather of the 
daemon of matter, to corrupt and degrade it. Of 
the way in which this is done Synesius gives a 
curious semi-physical explanation. The proper 
habitation of the imagination, or, as he more 
generally calls it, the imaginative spirit, is the 
brain cells. Now, in proportion as this spirit is 
purified it becomes more and more aetherialised, 
and so expands as to occupy fully its appointed 
place. But when it is corrupted it thickens and 
contracts so that it can no longer fill the hollows 
of the brain. Then, as nature abhors a vacuum, 
this empty space, intended to be filled by 
spirit and no longer filled by a good spirit, is 
naturally occupied by an evil spirit, which thus 
mingles with and still further corrupts the good 
spirit, The great danger to men is that the soul 
will be induced by the pleasures of earth to forget 
its divine origin, and become a willing slave to 
the influence of matter. To save us from this evil 
Providence sends us sorrows, for the soul would 
never be diverted from earth if on earth it met 
with no misfortunes. What are called undeserved 
calamities are really designed by God to loosen 
the chain which binds us to earth. What are 
celebrated as wonderful pieces of good fortune 
are really snares which the earth daemons set to 
entrap the soul. If. the soul is. ensnared by 
them it is difficult indeed, but not impossible 
with God’s aid, to break off this degrading 
slavery. The difficulties of doing so have been 
fully symbolised in the sacred records by the so- 
ealled labours of Hercules. 

The action of Providence in the government of 
the world is described by Synesius in the treatise 
written at Constantinople which has been already 
mentioned, All existence, he says, proceeds from 
God and has been assigned by Him to an infinite 
variety of beings, descending in regular gra- 
dations from God Himself, who is pure existence, 
to matter, which, being in a state of constant flux, 
does not, properly speaking, admit of existence at 
all. The beings of the highest order are called 
Gods, and they are divided into two classes, to 
the first of which the upper parts. of the universe, 
to the other this earth is entrusted. These Gods 
find their chief happiness in the contemplation 
of the God-who is above them, but to preserve 
the earth from the evils which would soon result 
from the destructive activity of theearth-daemons 
it is necessary for them to interpose from time 
to time. This they do gladly, because by doing 
so they render their appointed service to the 
supreme Deity. Still, as from their very nature 
their chief blessedness consists in the contempla- 
tion of the divine nature, we have no right to 
‘expect that they will continually give this up 
to interfere in our behalf, Now the good man 
is exposed to especial trials and temptations. 
The daemons, who spring from the earth and 
consider that the earth is theirs, are naturally 
irritated by the existence upon earth of any one 
whose character is diametrically opposite to their 
own, At first they endeavour to win him over, 
trying to seduce him by stimulating his passions. 
For they have the power of assailing men through 
the irrational part, of their nature. Indeed the 
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human soul, exposed to their attacks, is like a 
fortress, part of whose garrison is in secret league 
with the enemy. But if the divine element in 
the man prove too strong for them they devote 
all their energies to crushing or killing him, 
mortified at their defeats and afraid lest others 
should be emboldened to resist them by this 
example. This fact, in part atdeast, accounts for 
the calamities which often befall good men. When 
we are assaulted by temporal misfortunes, instead 
of looking to the Gods to deliver us from them 
we must use the means which the Gods have 
entrusted to us for that purpose. There is no 
opposition between prudence and piety. Pro- 
vidence deals with us as a mother with a 
grown-up son, giving us arms and bidding us 
use them ourselves in our own defence. If after 
that we give way weakly, we may ‘expect the 
Gods will be slow to come to our assistance. 
There is no real opposition. between this theory 
and the views Synesius -has elsewhere expressed 
on the efficacy of prayer. He held that between 
the intelligence, the divine element in man, and 
God there might be ready and frequent inter- 
course, so that intellectual, or as we should say 
spiritual blessings are continually imparted by 
the Father to His children. But as regards 
merely earthly trouble and difficulties the Gods 
did what the best and wisest.of men, did, and 
abstained from meddling with them unnecessarily 
—a theory likely enough to commend itself to the. 
judgment of men living in the decline of the 
Roman empire. j 

As regards a future state, Synesius says philo- 
sophy teaches us that it is the result.of the pre- 
sent life. With death the husk of matter, which 
we call the body, perishes, but the soul and the 
imagination still remain, and there also remain, 
Synesius is inclined to think, certain particles of 
the primary elements of fire and air which the 
soul attracted to itself in the course of its original 
descent to earth. After death the soul; which 
has been corrupted through the corrupted ima- 
gination, sinks down towards the region of dark- 
ness. The purified soul, with the imagination it 
has purified, rises up towards the region of light. 
Between the extremes of light, and darkness 
there exists an infinite variety of abodes fitted 
for the different souls according totheir respective 
degrees of purity and corruption. The purified 
soul ascends by progressive stages to the region 
of light which is above the visible universe, but 
it seems to have been Synesius’s belief, though he 
states it in obscure and hesitating language, that 
the soul was there separated from the imagina~ 
tion, and ultimately reabsorbed into the Divinity 
from which it had originally issued. The cor- 
rupted soul suffers in and through the imagina- 
tion, but it may rise again purified by suffering 
and time through other forms of life. 

Synesius has explained at some length his 
views on the nature of future punishment in a 
letter written from Alexandria at,a time when 
he was most under the influence of the Neopla- 
tonic philosophy. The style is studied, the ideas 
often paradoxical. It was obviously written 
rather to be read by his philosophical friends 
than with any hope of influencing the person to 
whom it was addressed. It may therefore be 
regarded as expressing, perhaps. in somewhat 
exaggerated terms, the ideas generally held on 
that subject by the circle over which Hypatia 
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presided. A citizen of Cyrene, named John, was 


accused by popular rumour of having employed 
one of his attendants tomurder another citizen, 
named Aemilius. Synesius writes to John, urging 
him to insist upon a judicial enquiry. Sooner 
than nothing should be done he would, were he 
at Cyrene, as a proof of the greatness of his 
friendship, bring John to trial himself. As it is, 
John should, if necessary, beseech and implore 
the judge to have his servant examined by tor- 
ture. In the opinion of Synesius, as of most 
Romans, the examination by torture was the 
surest means of discovering the truth. “The 
torturers are exceedingly clever in detecting 
imposture. They have certain flesh-hooks which 
extract the truth as accurately as scientific syl- 
Jogisms. Whatever they bring to light is certainly 
correct.” If after this examination John is 
acquitted all is well, but if on the other hand 
John is conscious.of guilt, he ought for his own 
sake to deliver himself up to justice without 
waiting to be accused. If he is guilty it is most 
desirable for him that he should suffer for his 
erime while still alive on earth: It is much 
better to be tortured by men than by daemons. 
For the daemons are appointed to cleanse the 
souls by punishments as fullers clean dirty 
cloths by carding them. In some cloths the 
stains are so deeply fixed that the cloth would be 
destroyed before they could be got out. But the 
soul is immortal, and therefore if its stains are of 
too long standing and too inveterate to be got 
out the soul endures immortal sufferings. When 
then a crime is committed, we should hasten 
at once to remove its stain by the infliction of 
punishment. Besides, it is highly probable that 
those who have been wronged have the power 
in the future state of increasing or diminishing 
the punishments inflicted on the wrongdoer. 
Will they not be most inclined to pity if they 
see we have already owned our guilt and volun- 
tarily submitted to punishment? Will they not 
be still more incensed against us if they see us 
feasting on the produce of our crimes? “ What 
will be your feelings when you quit the body, 
when you have no tongue to ‘deny your guilt, 
but the mark of your crime is branded on you? 
Shall you not turn dizzy, bewildered with fear? 
You will be dragged away in silence and exposed 
to public view betore the judgment seat. Play 
the man then now, let the pleasures be de- 
spised for which crimes are committed, let imme- 
diate punishment appease the avengers below. 
The man who remains long unpunished in his 
wickedness ought to be considered most unfor- 
tunate, as one for whom neither God nor man 
cares.” ; 

In considering’ Synesius’s philosophical and 
theological views, it should always be remem- 
bered that he repeatedly protests against giving 
publicity to those abstruser doctrines which are 
above the comprehension of men who have not 
been thoroughly trained in philosophical studies. 
“Tt is, I think, an ancient and thoroughly Pla- 
tonic custom to conceal the great truths of philo- 
sophy under the form of some less important 

subject, so that what has been discovered with 
' difficulty, may neither be lost to mankind nor be 
_ defiled by being exposed to the profane vulgar.” 
_ “Philosophy is one of the most ineffable ofall 
"ineffable subjects.” He reproves his friend 
_ Herculian for talking on such subjects with un- 
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hilosophical persons, and will not even discuss 
them in letters lest the letters should fall into, 
the hands of people for whom they were not 
intended. Proteus is the emblem of the true 
philosopher eluding vulgar curiosity by con-. 
‘cealing what is divine under earthly forms, and 
only ‘revealing it to the persistent efforts of 
heroic men. This desire for secrecy did not 
arise from.any fear of making public profession 
of opinions contrary to Christianity, but from 
the fear lest the highest truths should be cor- 
rupted and degraded by those who were unfit to 
receive them, a feeling by no means unknown in 
the Christian church at that time." . Lysis, 
the Pythagorean, is quoted by Synesius with 
great approbation, as saying that “the publicity 
given to philosophy has caused many men to 
look with contempt upon the Gods.” Doubtless 
enough has been plainly stated to enable us to 
form a sufficiently accurate idea of Synesius’s 
philosophical and religious views, but there are 
subjects—such as the nature of the Trinity, the 
connexion between the old mythology and 
philosophy, the reabsorption of the soul, and 
indeed of all intelligence and existence, into the 
Divinity, the nature and origin of matter, the 
nature and work of the imagination, the scientific 
arrangement and nomenclature of the virtues— 
on which we have not the last word of Hypatia’s 
teaching. 

Another of these mysterious subjects is the: 
subject of divination, which is discussed in a 
treatise on dreams, from the preface to which 
the passage quoted above is taken. Amid the 
increasing difficulties and disasters of the age, 
and the rapid growth of superstition, the belief 
in divination, under some form or other, had 
become almost universal. Even Theodosius, 
before commencing an important war, despatched 
an embassy to consult a Christian hermit, just 
as some centuries before a Spartan king would 
have sent to consult the oracle of Delphi. 

Divination, Synesius says, is possible because 
the whole world forms as it were one living being. 
All the different. members of ‘this great body are 
mutually connected so that the action of one influ- 
ences the action of the others, and wise men will 
see in each'thing indications of other things. This 
may perhaps explain the success obtained by the. 
incantations of magicians ; there may be particu~- 
lay stones and plants, so connected by nature 
with particular Gods, that they naturally have 
the power of attracting them, and causing them 
to appear. This, however, only refers to: the 
Gods. of this world ; the Gods beyond this world 
aye not‘affected by incantations. The divination 
by dreams is superior to any other form of divi- 
nation, because it can be practised by all persons, 
of all classes, of all ages, at all times, and in all] 
places. It requires no outlay of money for 
costly preparations, such as. herbs from Crete, - 
birds from Egypt, bones from Iberia, which are. 
needed in other cases. It does not expose us to 
the penalties of that malicious policy which has 
lately crowded the prisons. Above all it ismore 
reverential to God, as thankfully accepting what 


h So Theodoret (quoted by Bingham, vol. i. p. 35) 
says: “We speak of the divine mysteries in obscure 
language becuuse of the uninitiated (the unbaptized), 
put when they are gone we instruct the initiated (bap- 


tized) plainly.” 32 
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He is pleased to impart, and not using means to 
compel Him to appear. The’ surest. way of 
obtaining such dreams as convey a revelation 
from God is to lead a virtuous life, temperate 
and frugal, following the precepts of philosophy, 
and keeping down all disturbing passions. . As 
the perception still works in sleep, though the 
bodily organs are in repose, this would seem to 
be the most divine form of perception. So it is 
no wonder if men have discovered treasures from 
dreams, or if, as has happened in our own times, 
an uneducated man has become a skilful poet 
by holding intercourse with the Muses in his 
dreams. Besides, according to his own account, 
Synesius had himself been greatly indebted to 
dreams throughout his life. Dreams had taught 
him to invent the best snares for catching ani- 
mals. Dreams had often encouraged him to 
renew his hunting with success, when he was 
inclined to abandon it in despair. Dreams had 
preserved his life at Constantinople from the 
plots of hostile magicians. Above all, dreams 
had aided him in his literary work, suggesting 
new ideas and arguments, and rendering his 
style more natural by removing whatever was 
turgid and affected. So -Synesius advises all 
who have the requisite leisure and literary 
culture to make a practice of writing an account 
of their dreams. “In this way their knowledge 
of themselves will be perfected, as they will have 
a record both of their sleeping and of their 
waking life. Indeed dreams are really the best 
indication of character, because in sleep the 
imagination is not influenced by external objects. 
Besides, this plan is also valuable as affording 
an excellent discipline for our powers of com- 
position, owing to the difficulty which must 
necessarily be experienced in describing the 
strange and apparently inconsistent events 
which occur to us in our dreams. Dreams will 
give us far better subjects than the ridicu- 
lous themes on which the sophists dispute, often 
with such misplaced zeal, in the theatres.” It 
is of course impossible to say how far the 
character of men’s dreams would be affected, 
especially in Eastern countries, by their belief 
that they might receive important communica- 
tions from God in sleep, but when a man like 
Synesius, of great ability and earnestness, after 
all his experiences of literary and poetical life, 
could turn to dreams as the source of inspira- 
tion, both for literature and religion, it was 
plain that he was beginning to feel the need of 
some new influence which could stimulate the 
higher powers of his mind to fresh activity, and 
direct them to nobler objects. Such an influ- 
ence in the 5th century resided only in the 
Christian church. ; 

What means Synesius had of becoming ac-~ 
quainted with Christianity in his early years it 
is impossible to say. No one living in any part 
of the Eastern empire at the close of the 4th 
century could fail to be brought into frequent 
contact with Christians. But throughout his 
works, written before he became a Christian 
himself, the same phenomenon appears which is 
so striking in Claudian’s poems—the existence of 
Christianity is entirely ignored. In his speech 
addressed to Arcadius, though the greatest 
prominence is given to the religious idea of | 
duty, there is no allusion to the principles of | 
Christianity, even where such a reference would 
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have given force to his arguments. The orator 
appears unconscious that he is addressing a 
Christian emperor. The Deity to whom he 
appeals is the God of the Theist,.“‘ whose nature 
no man has ever yet found a name to represent.” 
Still more striking is a passage in one of the 
hymns written immediately after his return 
from Constantinople: “To all Thy temples, Lord, 
built for Thy holy rites I went, and falling 
headlong as a suppliant bathed with my tears 
the pavement. That my journey might not be 
in vain, I prayed to all the gods Thy ministers, 
who rule the fertile plain of Thrace, and those 
who on the opposite continent protect the lands 
of Chalcedon, whom Thou hast crowned with 
angelic rays, Thy holy servants. They, the 
blessed ones, helped me in my prayers; they 
helped me to bear the burden of many troubles.” 
Of course the temples of which he speaks were 
Christian churches. No pagan temples had been 
erected in Constantinople, and even in the other 
cities they had been closed some years by an 
edict of Theodosius. At the same time it’ is 
perfectly certain that Synesius was not then a 
Christian himself. This picture of a pagan 
philosopher praying in a Christian church to the 
saints and angels of Christianity, while invest- 
ing them with the attributes of the daemons of 
Neoplatonism, is no bad illustration of the 
almost unconscious manner in which the pagan 
world in becoming Christian was then paganising 
Christianity. As thoroughly eclectic in religion 
as in philosophy, Synesius took from Christianity 
whatever harmonised with the rest of his creed, 
often varying the meaning of the tenets he 
borrowed to bring them into accordance with his 
philosophical ideas. . 
Some of the points of difference between his _ 

views and the opinions then generally prevalent 
among Christians are well stated in a treatise 
written by him at Alexandria, about the year 
404, to defend his conduct against various criti- 
cisms. He says he has been accused of sinning 
against philosophy, both by people in white and 
people in black dresses, that is to say, both by 
pagan philosophers and Christian monks, The 
treatise is chiefly a reply to the latter, but they 
are never spoken of as Christians, believers in a 
particular religion, but as professors of a parti- 
cular form of philosophy. This mode of speaking 
indeed would not seem so absurd in Alexandria 
then as it does to usnow. The name of philosopher 
was so generally given to those who aimed at 
the hichest rule of life, and turned their thoughts 
to the contemplation of God, that it was given 
even to the Christian monks and hermits, whose 
life and teaching were in the strongest possible 
opposition to all that had as yet been known as 
Greek philosophy. Thus Sozomen speaks of the 
monks who practised the greatest austerities at 
Nitria as being those who had reached the 
highest point of philosophy. The hermit and 
the philosopher, Synesius felt, aimed at the same 
object, the contemplation of God. Both, in order 
to attain that end, sought to withdraw them- 
selves from the cares of active life. Both 
recognised the necessity of steadily controlling 
the bodily appetites. Both believed that the 
way to God lay through the practice of 
virtue. . Yet with all these points of resem- 
blance the separation between them was wide 
and strongly marked. The hermit sought 
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to rise to a superhuman state of holiness by 
crushing the natural affections of humanity. 
Synesius believed that the truest progress 
towards the Divinity is made by giving free 
play to all the affections which are not positively 
sinful. To the hermit, pleasure was a tempta- 
tion of the devil to destroy the soul; to 
Synesius, pleasure was a gift from God to the 
soul to reconcile it to the life on earth. ‘ God 
has given pleasure to the soul to be as it were a 
fastening by which it may preserve its connex- 
ion with the body.”i The hermit looked on 
indulgence in pleasure as sinful. Synesius says: 
“I should be glad indeed if our natures allowed 
us to be always occupied with the contemplation 
of God, but as this is impossible I wish to enjoy 
some mirth, and, as it were, to anoint my life with 
cheerfulness. For I know I am a man, not a 
God that I should be free from all inclination to 
pleasure, nor a brute that I should find my 
delight in bodily pleasures.” Again, the her- 
mits considered that the study of general litera- 
ture was dangerous to the soul. Synesius 
believed that men ought to be trained through 
the lower branches of knowledge to the higher.* 
Poetry, rhetoric, astronomy, all helped to enable 
men to rise through philosophy to the knowledge 
of God. Philosophy, he says, is to the other 
arts and sciences what Apollo is to the Muses, 
their companion and their guide. “I consider 
that a philosopher should be free not only from 
other defects, but also from that of rusticity ; 
he should be initiated into the mysteries of the 
Graces, and should be a thorough Greek, that is 
to say, he should be able to mix freely with 
other men, by being acquainted with all literary 
works of importance.” Above all, Synesius re- 
proaches the hermits with considering as the end 
and object of life what were only the means 
towards the attainment of that end. For 
instance, he reproves them for valuing celibacy 
as a thing good in itself, instead of judging it 
according to its effect upon the character in 
individual cases. Besides, Synesius maintains 
that the highest object of man is not to lead a 
virtuous life, but a life of active intellectual 
effort. This intellectual life cannot indeed be 
separated from the pursuit of virtue, because it 
is virtue which purifies the mind so that it can 
rise above the earth to the contemplation of 
God. ‘The virtues are, therefore, the first ele- 
ments of philosophy ; but the philosopher must 
not be content with them, as it is only through 
the intellect that God whois pure intellect can 
be apprehended. “I believe we are not per- 
mitted to think that God dwells in any other 
part of us than the intellect.” Though there is 
much that is true as well as striking in this 
contrast, it is unfair to the Christians because it 
does not sufficiently recognise the fundamental 
distinction between the two creeds. Sin, and 
consequent separation from God, according to 
the one was the result of a depraved will; 


{ Curiously enough this expression is borrowed from 
a passage in which Iamblichus speaks of pleasure as the 
greatest of all evils, Iamblichus, however, is speaking 
of bodily, Synesius of intellectual pleasures. 

k At the same time he owns some few men have been 


endowed with such strength of mind as to be able to 


dispense with a literary training, and he instances 
Ammon, Zoroaster, Hermes, and Antony, 
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according to the other, of a darkened intellect. 
Hence the Christians naturally turned their 
chief attention to subduing the corrupt affec- 
tions of the mind and body, the Neoplatonists to 
the cultivation of their intellectual powers. 
Still, the treatise is valuable as shewing the differ- 
ence of ideas which ‘separated literary men, 
deeply imbued with the tastes and ideas of ancient 
Greece, from what was generally considered in 
that day the highest form of Christianity. — It is 
interesting as a last protest in behalf of the old 
Greek feeling of the natural grace and beauty of 
life, when that idea was on the point of being 
almost entirely lest for many centuries through 
the triumph of barbarism in the state, and 
asceticism in religion. is 
This treatise and the treatise on Dreams, which 
was written about the same time, were sent to 
Hypatia for approval, and were doubtless consi- 
dered by her as a satisfactory profession of faith. 
How his opinions were so far altered in the next 
four years that he became a Christian, we have, 
unhappily, but scanty means of knowing. In 
none of his letters is there the slightest trace of 
any mental struggle. - This of itself shews that 
the change was effected gradually, probably 
almost imperceptibly even to himself. He had 
never been really hostile to Christianity, and 
now as the world gradually became more Chris- 
tian he became more Christian too. Almost 
without a struggle the old pagan society had 
yielded, and was still yielding, to the tide which 
each year set more strongly in the direction of 
Christianity. Almost without a struggle Syne- 
sius each year yielded more and more to the 
movement around him; for with all the vigour 
he displayed, in great emergencies he was not a 
man to stand long alone, or to fight to the end a 
battle that was already lost. Some’ personal 
influences had also been brought to bear on him. 
He had known and highly respected Chrysostom 
at Constantinople. He had afterwards come 
into contact with Theophilus the patriarch:of 
Alexandria, and that able and ambitious prelate 
was not likely to neglect any opportunity of 
winning over to the Christian church one’ whose 
reputation for ability and learning stood so high. 
His wife, to whom he was warmly attached, and 
whom he married at Alexandria in the year 403, 
was a Christian, and in her he may have had an 
opportunity of remarking one of the noblest 
features of Christianity, the elevation which it 
imparted to the female character by the promi- 
nence given to the feminine virtues in the 
character of Christ, and therefore in the teach- 
ing of the church. But above all, when he 
returned to Pentapolis, in the year 404, to find 
his country desolated by the horrors of barbarian 
invasions, he must have felt how little the 
highest form of Neoplatonism could do to meet 
the wants of such a troubled age. The philoso- 
phica] and poetical creed was the religion of a 
prosperous man in peaceful times. When the 
burden of suffering and danger was laid uponit, 
its support failed precisely where it was most 
needed. To enjoy that intellectual communion 
with God for which he craved with his whole 
heart, and on the possibility of which his whole 
system of belief depended, he needed above all 
things an untroubled mind. ‘It was one of the 
points which had marked ‘most strongly his 
separation from Christianity, that in his aAymns 
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he had always prayed at least as earnestly for 
freedom from anxieties as for freedom from sin. 
A century earlier he would probably have con- 
tinued in his country home, reading, writing, 
and hunting, “ enjoying life as a festival” to the 
end, and dying in the full conyiction that his 
soul was about to rise to those regions of light 
on which he had so often gazed with reverence 
and love. But now this was impossible. He 
had formed an ideal of life which could not he 
maintained, and with it necessarily fell the 
beliefs with which it was necessarily connected, 


The old creed told him that “the woe of earth | 


weighs down the wings of the soul so that it 
cannot rise to heaven.” The new religion taught 
him that cares and sorrows rightly borne, so far 
from hiding the divine light, reveal it in in- 
ereased brightness. In former days, when he 
shrank into private life from “the polluting 
influence of business and the vicissitudes of 
fortune,” he had probably considered the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation as the greatest obstacle 
to his becoming a Christian, because it seemed 
to degrade the Deit; by connecting it with the 
contamination of matter. Now, when he had 
left his seclusion to battle and suffer with his 
fellow-citizens, no doctrine of Christianity had 
such attraction for him as the doctrine of the 
incarnation, because it told of a God who had 


resigned His glory to share the sufferings of His’ 


creatures, and to be the Saviour of. mankind, 


Formerly he had sought to purify his mind that’ 
it might ascend in thought to God; now he’ 


caught at the doctrine of the Holy Spirit descend- 
ing into men’s hearts to make them the temples 


of God. So the first hymn which marks the’ 


transition to Christianity begins with an invoca- 
tion to Christ as the son of the Holy Virgin, 
and ends with a prayer to Christ and to the 
Father to send down upon him the Holy Spirit 
“to refresh the wings of the soul, and to perfect 
the divine gifts.”” But though his prayers were 
now addressed ‘to Christ, it is obvious that he 
had rather added certain Christian tenets to his 
old creed than adopted a new religion, The 
attributes of Christ are described in almost 
exactly the same termis as the attributes of the 
Son had been described in former hymns. 

The prayers for himself are almost identical. 
It is also curious to find that he still considered 
the Spirit the second person of the Trinity ; to 
usé his own illustration, “the Father is the root, 
the Son the branch, the Spirit intermediate be- 


tween root and branch.” Still, the decisive step | 
had been taken by acknowledging Christ as the | 


Saviour of mankind; after that the subsequent 
steps were natural and almost inevitable. He 
was baptized, probably about five years after his 
marriage. How far he then felt, it necessary to 
give up the language and ideas of his old creed 
may be imagined from the following hymn, 
addressed to Christ: “Thou camest down’ to 
earth and didst sojourn among men, and drive 
the deceiver, the serpent-fiend, from Thy Father’s 
garden. Thou wentest down to Tartarus, where 
‘death held the countless races of mankind. The 
old man Hades feared thee, the devouring dog 
(Cerberus) fled from the portal; but, having 
released the souls of the righteous from suffering, 
Thou didst offer, with a holy worship, hymns of 
thanksgiving to the Father. As Thou wentest 


up on high tle daemons, powers of the air, were | 
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affrighted. But Aether, wise parent of harmony; 
sang with joy to his seven-toned lyre!a hymn 
of triumph. The morning star, day’s harbinger, 
and the golden star of evening, the planet 
Venus, smiled on Thee. Before Thee went the 
horned moon, decked with fresh light, leading 
the gods of night. Beneath Thy feet Titan 
spread his flowing locks of light. He recognised 
the Son of God, the creative intelligence, the 
source of his own flames. But Thou didst fly on 
outstretched wings beyond the vaulted sky, 
alighting on the spheres of pure intelligence, 
where is the fountain of goodness, the heaven 
enveloped in silence. There time, deep-flowing 
and unwearied time, is not; there disease, the 
reckless and prolific offspring of matter, is not. 
But eternity, ever young and ever old, rules 
the abiding habitation of the gods.” 

While the old and new were thus strangely 
blended together in his creed, an unexpected 
event happened which changed the whole 
current of his life. In defiance of the law, 
which enacted that no one should hold the 
governorship of the province of which he was a 
native, Andronicus had been appointed governor 
of Pentapolis. He was a native of Berenice, a 
man of low origin, and had gained the office, 
Synesius says, by bribery. Against his appoint- 
ment Synesius vigorously protested, in a letter 
to an influential friend at Constantinople: 
“Send us legitimate governors; men whom we 
do not know, and who do not know us; men 
who will not be biassed ‘in their judgments by 
their private feelings. A governor is on his way 
tous who lately took a hostile part in politics 
here, and who will pursue his political differences 
on the judgment seat. From this many other 
evils spring—private entertainments become the 
subject of calumny, false accusers are suborned, 
the ruin of a citizen is given as a present to a 
woman, Ihave seen a man thrown into prison 
because he would not aceuse the excellent gover- 
nor, who lately resigned, of embezzling the 
public funds, Or rather I did not see him, no 
one was allowed to visit him, and he was only 
permitted to see the sun again on condition of 
accusing Gennadius,” : 

When the ancient Romans were threatened 
with oppressive rulers, they chose the bravest of 
their fellow citizens as tribunes to protect them. 
In the fifth century of the Christian era, under 
similar circumstances, the people of Ptolemais 
elected Synesius a bishop. He was known to 
them as aman of high character and great 
abilities, universally liked and respected, but 
probably still more recommended tothem by the 
vigour he had displayed in the recent siege. No 
one who has attentively studied his life and 
writings can doubt that he was sincere in his wish 
to decline the proffered honour, A frank state- 
ment of his feelings was made in a letter written 
to his brother Evoptius, then resident:at Alexan- 
dria, and intended to be shewn' ‘to Theophilus: 
“T should be devoid of feeling if I were not 
deeply grateful to the people of Ptolemais who 
have thought me worthy of higher honours than 
Ido myself. But what I must consider is not 
the greatness of the favour conferred, but the 


1 This expression refers to the seven starry’ spheres 
which Aether, or rather the Intelligence of Aether; guides 
in harmony. ry aa “ \ 
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possibility of my accepting it. That amere man 
should receive almost divine honours is indeed 
most pleasing, if he is worthy of them, but if he 
is far from being so, his acceptance of them gives 
but a poor hope for the future. This is no new 
fear, but one I have long felt, the fear lest I 
should gain honour among men by sinning against 
God. From my knowledge of myself I feel Iam 


in every respect unworthy of the solemnity of 


the episcopal office.™ ... I now divide my time 
between amusements and study. When I am 
engaged in study, especially religious studies, I 
keep entirely to myself, in my amusements I am 
thoroughly sociable. But the bishop must be 
godly, and therefore like God have nothing to 
do with amusements, and a thousand eyes watch 
to see that he observes this duty. In religious 
matters, on the other hand, he cannot seclude 
himself, but must be thoroughly sociable, as he 
is both a teacher and preacher of the law. Single- 
handed, he has to do the work of everybody, or 
bear the blame of everybody. ' Surely then it 
needs’ a man of the strongest character to support 
such a burden of cares without allowing the 
mind to be overwhelmed, or the divine particle 
in the soul to be quenched, when he is distracted 
by such an infinite variety of employments.” 
Again, there was the difficulty of his marriage. 
“God and the law, and the sacred hand of Theo- 
philus, gaye me my wife. I therefore declare 
openly to all and testify that I will not separate 
entirely from her, or visit her secretly like an 
adulterer. The one course would be contrary to 
piety, the other to law. I shall wish and pray 
to have a large number of virtuous children.” 
Still more important in his opinion was the 
4juestion of religious belief. ‘“ You know that 
philosophy is opposed to the opinions of the 
vulgar. I certainly shall not admit that the 
soul is posterior in existence to the body. I 
eannot assert that the world and all its parts 
will perish together. The resurrection which is 
so much ‘talked about I consider something sacred 
and ineffable, and I am far from sharing the 
ideas of the multitude on the subject.” He 
would indeed be content to keep silence in public 
on these abstruser points of theology, neither 
pretending to believe as the multitude, nor 
seeking to convince them of their errors, “for 
what has the multitude to do with philosophy ? 
the truth of divine mysteries is not a thing to be 
talked about. But if I am called to the episco- 
pacy I do not think it right to pretend to hold 
opinions which I do not hold. I call God and 
inan as witnesses to this.’ Truth is the property 
of God," before whom I wish to be entirely blame- 
less, Though I am fond of amusements— 
for from my childhood I have been accused of 
being mad after arms and horses—still I will 
consent to give them up—though I shall regret 
to see my darling dogs no longer allowed to hunt, 


™ {epevs and the kindred terms are applied by Synesius 
after he became a Christian only to bishops; the term 
presbyter is always used of the second order of the 
Christian ministry. Before his conversion he uses iepevs 
apparently of heathen priests, and on one occasion cer- 
tainly of Christian presbyters. There are, however, one 
or two instances in which tepeds may be intended to 
include presbyters as well as bishops. 
-* In another place he says, “To be almost or alto- 
Zether truthfiil, is to be almost or altogether divine.” 
And again, “Truth is the nobility of language.” 
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and my bows: moth-eaten! © Still I will submit 
to this if it is God’s will. And though I hate 
all cares and troubles I will endure these petty 
matters of ‘business, as rendering my appointed 
service to God, grievous as it will be. But I 
will haye no deceit about dogmas, nor shall there 
be variance between my thoughts and my 
It shall never be said of me that I 
got myself consecrated without my opinions 
being known. | But let Father Theophilus, 
dearly beloved by God, decide for me with full 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case, and 
let him“tell me his. opinion clearly. Then he 
will either leave me in private life to philosophise 
quietly by myself, or else he will have no opening 
left for afterwards judging me, and removing me 
from the episcopal body.” 

For seven months at least the matter remained 
undecided. Synesius went to Alexandria to con- 
sult Theophilus, and popular feeling ran so high 
throughout the country that he felt if he de- 
clined the bishopric he could never return to 
his native land. The people also sent two envoys 
to Theophilus urging him to use all his influence 
to overcome Synesius’s scruples. This Theophilus 
was sure to do, for, apart from the regard he may 
well have had for Synesius, it must have been a 
welcome triumph for him over his opponents at 
Alexandria that the most distinguished pupil of 
the Alexandrine school should be consecrated by 
him a Christian bishop, a visible sign to the 
people that even the noblest form of paganism 
was found insufficient by its noblest disciples. 
The religious difficulties were just those which 
might beexpected in a pupil of the Alexandrine 
school, whether he derived his inspiration from 
Origen or from Hypatia. How far, and in what 
way, Theophilus, already so well known as a 
vigorous opponent of such views, succeeded in 
inducing Synesius to change them we have un- 
fortunately no means of knowing. After all, 
these views were rather in opposition to the 
commonly received opinions among Christians 
than to any dogmatical teaching of the church. 
Even as regards the doctrine of the resurrection, 
Synesius would probably have had no difficulty 
in accepting the Greek form of the creed, the 
resurrection of the dead, though he could hardly 
have accepted the Latin form, the resurrection of 
the body, or the resurrection of the flesh. His 
amusements and his hunting seem to have been 
given up entirely. It has been hastily assumed 
that he retained his wife, but there is no evidence 
whatever to shew that he did so. His own letter 
is of itself a sufficient proof that a bishop was 
generally expected to separate from his wife, or, 
in the Janguage of the day, to live with her asa 
sister, though it may be true,.as Socrates asserts, 
that exceptions to the rule might easily have 
been found in the Eastern Empire. The bishop, 
especially if occupying an important post, felt 
that by retaining his wife he lost caste among 
his people, and Synesius, in giving up so much 
in the hope of benefiting the people of Ptolemais, 
was hardly likely to pursue a course which must 
fatally damage his influence, even if his wife 
would have consented to a mode of life which 
must inevitably lower both herself and her hus- 
band in public estimation. Besides, Synesius 
never mentions his wife in any subsequent letter,° 


© It must be remembered, however, that Synesius only 
very rarely and very briefly alludes to his wife in former 
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and in one written only one year afterwards he 
speaks of his desolation in terms which make it 
almost incredible that his wife was still living 
with him then, It is certain that no child was 
born to him after he was elected bishop.? 
Yielding at last to the importunities and argu- 
ments of his friends, Synesius, in the year 410, 
wrote to the presbyters of the diocese of Ptole- 
mais—* Since God has laid upon me not what I 
sought but what He willed, I pray that He who 
has assigned me this life will guide me through 
the life He has assigned me.. How shall I who 
have spent, my youth in philosophical leisure and 
contemplation, I who have only meddled with the 
cares of life so far as was necessary for me to 
discharge my duties as a private person and as a 
citizen, how shall | be able to bear the continued 
pressure of anxiety, how shall I, while devoting 
myself to a multitude of affairs, still turn my 
thoughts to those intellectual beauties, which 
are only enjoyed in happy leisure, without which 
life is no life to meand to such as lam? Iknow 
not. But to God, they say, all things are possible, 
even the impossible. Do you then lift up your 
hands in prayer for me to God, and exhort the 
people in the city, and those who frequent the 
churches, in the villages and the country, to pray 
both in public and private for me. If I am not 
abandoned by God, I shail realise that the episco- 
pacy is not a descent from philosophy, but an 
ascent to a higher form of it.” 
Synesius soon found that his fears had been 
more prophetic than his friends’ hopes. When 
he returned, Ptolemais presented the appearance 
of a city taken by storm. Nothing was to be 
heard in the public places but the groans of men, 
the screams of women, and the cries of boys. 
New instruments of punishment had been intro- 
duced by Andronicus, racks and thumbscrews 
and machines for torturing the feet, the ears, the 
lips, the nose, One man was imprisoned and 
tortured because he favoured a marriage of which 
the governor disapproved. Another man was 
kept in prison for not paying his taxes, while the 
governor prevented him from selling his land to 
raise the money. Double tribute was exacted, 
and the duty ot levying the taxes was entrusted 
to men whom Synesius describes as more pitiless 
than the daemons themselves. One story which 
he tells shews a certain grim humour, as well as 
a remarkable audacity. Thoas, a satellite of 
Andronicus, arrived suddenly from Constan- 
tinople, the bearer, as he asserted, of a most 
important state secret. The prefect Anthemius 
was dangerously il], and had been warned in a 
dream that he would never recover unless Maxi- 
mius and Clinias, two rich citizens of Ptolemais, 
were put to death. Thoas, so he said, had been 
hastily summoned to the palace, and despatched 
with all secrecy to apprehend these culprits, 
guilty of having lives which were inseparably 
connected with the great man’s sickness. Of 
course, no tidings had reached them of their 
danger, they were apprehended, and imme- 


letters. In letters to his friends he never once mentions 
their wives, except in the case of his brother Evoptius 
and his cousin Diogenes, and then in the list of saluta- 
tions the wife is placed after the son, a curious illustra- 
tration of the secluded, and comparatively unimportant, 
position then occupied by women. - z 

_ Three had been born in ‘the five previous years. 
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diately tortured for the benefit of their ruler’s 
health. 

At first Synesius remonstrated, his remon- 
strances were treated with contempt. He re- 
proved, his reproofs made the governor more 
furious. His house was beset with crowds de- 
manding his sympathy and protection. He 
could not move without seeing and hearing the 
sufferings of his people. To add to his grief 
“the dearest of his children died.” With a 
heart wrung with anguish he turned for con- 
solation to God. “But what was the greatest 
of my calamities, and what made life itself 
hopeless to me, I who had hitherto always been 
successful in prayer, now for the first time found 
that I prayed in vain.” He had accepted the 
office of a bishop in times of difficulty without 
being sufficiently in sympathy with the prevail- 
ing spirit of the Christian church, and the con- 
sciousness of this increased his natura] sel f-distrust- 
The calm serenity of thought, with which in 
happier years he had held communion with God, 
was gone. As he prayed, the calamities of his 
house and country rose up before him asa sign 
that he had, by his unworthiness, profaned the 
mysteries of God. The soul distracted by con- 
flicting feelings, grief and anger, shame and fear, 
could not rise above the earth. He prayed, and 
God was afar off. At first it seemed that he 
would sink in despair under these accumulated 
sorrows ; there were even thoughts of suicide. He 
was roused by fresh tidings of Andronicus’s ex- 
cesses. Ever ready to assist others in their mis— 
fortunes, however great his own might be, he 
heard the people. murmuring that they were 
forsaken by their bishop. Selt-distrust gave way 
to indignation. Once roused he acted with 
vigour and judgment. He wrote to influential 
friends at Constantinople, detailing the cruelties 
of Andronicus, and earnestly pleading for his 
recall. Then, without waiting the result of his 
appeal to the authorities of the state, he pro- 
ceeded to pronounce against the offender the 
judgment of the church by a formal act of excom- 
munication. : 

The people were assembled in the church of 
Ptolemais. Synesius began by reminding them 
that earthly misfortunes are inflicted upon na- 
tions by God as a chastisement for their sins, and 
that for this purpose God makes use of evil men 
or daemons as instruments of His wrath, who are 
yet for their wickedness themselves objects of 
His wrath and deserving of punishment. Such 
a minister of vengeance was Andronicus. Then. 
he reminded them how long and how earnestly 
he had himself shrunk from the episcopal office. 
He. repeated his conviction, that he was quite 
unequal to the burden which they had sought.to 
impose upon him. He implored them, if they 
still wished for a bishop to help them in their 
secular affairs, either to elect.some one in his 
place, or to appoint him a coadjutor. When the 
cries of the people shewed that they refused his 
proposals, and desired no bishop but him, he pro- 
ceeded to read the sentence of excommunication 
drawn up by himself and the council of presby- 
ters, and addressed to the bishops of the Christian: 
church throughout the world. It is noticeable 
that in this document he dwells chiefly on Androni- 
cus’s crimes against the church, which he had not 
mentioned at all in his letter to Constantinople, 
as if he was anxious to ayoid all appearance on 
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the one hand of soliciting the interference of the 
state in matters more directly concerning the 
church, and on the other of passing an eccle- 
siastical sentence for offences more directly 
against the government of thestate. In defiance 
of the law Andronicus had affixed a notice to the 
doors of every church, that fugitives from his 
exactions would not be allowed to avail them- 
selves of the asylum of the altar. The priests 
who received them were threatened with punish- 
ments “such as even Phalaris of Agrigentum, 
even Cephren the Egyptian, even Sennacherib the 
Babylonian, would haye shrunk from threaten- 
ing.” What was still worse, he had seized a man 
of wealth and high character, on a frivolous 
pretext, and condemned him to be tortured, as 
usual, in public, but at the hottest time of the 
day, so that none of the citizens might be there 
to cheer him with their sympathy; “directly I 
heard of it I ran out just as I was, I sat with the 
sufferer, I helped him to endure his sufferings. 
Andronicus was infuriated at the tidings that a 
bishop dared to pity a man whom he hated. 
After many lawless insults to which -he was 
incited by Thoas, the most audacious of his satel- 
lites, whom he has used as his instrument in 
oppressing the people, he reached the limits of 
his madness by exclaiming that it was in vain 
for any one to hope for the succour of the church ; 
no one should escape his hands, even by clinging 
to the feet of Christ. After this he is no longer 
a man to be reasoned with, but like an incurable 
limb must be cut off lest the sound part of the 
body should be corrupted by contagion. There- 
fore the church of Ptolemais.communicates this 
decree to her sisters throughout the world. 

“ Let no temple of God be open to Andronicus 
and his family, to Thoas and his family. Let 
every sacred building and precinct be closed 
against them. The devil has no part in para- 
dise; if he enters by stealth he must be dri- 
ven out. I therefore exhort all men, whether 
private individuals or rulers, neither to dwell 
under the same roof, nor to sit at the same 
table with them ; especially I exhort the bishops 
neither to speak to them while living nor bury 
them when dead. But if any one despises our 
church as the church of a small city, and receives 
those whom she casts out on the ground that it 
is not necessary to obey such a poor church, let 
him know that he has divided the church which 
Christ wishes to beone. Such a person, whether 
a levite, a presbyter, or a bishop, will be treated 
by us like Andronicus. We will neither take 


- him by the hand, nor eat at the same table with 


him ; far shall it be from us to share the ineffable 
mystery with those who take part with Andro- 
nicus and Thoas.” | 

Before this letter was sent off Andronicus 
professed his penitence for the crimes he had 
committed, and entreated that the sentence 
against him might not be published—a strong 
proof of the power. which the sentence of ex- 
communication then exercised on men’s minds. 
Synesius unwillingly yielded to his entreaties, 
and to.the representations of the other bishops 
of the province. Relieved from this momentary 
fear, Andronicus soon returned to his old cruel- 
ties, and the sentence of excommunication: was 
definitely pronounced. A short time passed and 
Synesius wrote in triumph to Constantinople 
thanking his friends for procuring the dismissal 
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of Andronicus. Another short interval, and 
Synesius was writing to the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria. to implore his good offices for the fallen 
governor, ‘* Justice has perished among men; 
formerly Andronicus acted unjustly, now he 
suffers unjustly. But it is the custom of the 
church to lift up the humble and to humble 
those who are lifted up. So Andronicus was 
hated by her for his evil deeds, but now is pitied 
for the calamities he suffers, beyond her curse, 
and in his behalf we have even. offended those 
who are now in power. Alas that I shall never 
be on the side of those who rejoice, but shall 
always be mourning with those who weep! I 
have saved him from the hateful judgmert-seat, 
and in other respects I have very much lessened 
his misfortunes. And if your holiness shall 
think him deserving of your care, I shall accept 
this as the clearest proof that he has not been 
altogether rejected by God.” Freed for a time 
from these secular cares, Synesius was able to 
attend to his other episcopal duties. In a long 
letter addressed to Theophilus he has given a 
very interesting account of a visitation tour, 
undertaken at Theophilus’s request in the course 
of the same year. This journey lay, through a 
part of the country which was still exposed to 
the incursions of the barbarians, to the villages of 
Palaebisca| and Hydrax on the confines of the 
Libyan. desert.. His object was to induce the 
villagers to elect a bishop, but he was met at 
once by the objection that they had a bishop 
already, ‘ the most religious Paulus of Erythron.” 
The explanation which followed reveals a very 
curious page in ecclesiastical history. By an- 
cient and apostolic custom, so the people said,* 
their villages had always formed part of the 
diocese of Erythron. In the reign of Valens 
the bishop of Erythron was an old man named 
Orion, whose only fault was his extreme gen- 
tleness, But what the rough inhabitants of these 
border villages wanted in a bishop was a man to 
rule them, a secular as well asa religious guide, a 
strong-minded and, if necessary, a strong-handed 
man, who should be judge in their disputes, a 
counsellor in their difficulties, a protector against 
their oppressors. As Orion was unequal to such 
a difficult post, the villages of Palaebisca and 
Hydrax revolted from the old man’s rule and 
elected as their bishop Siderius, “a young active 
man who had just come home from the army to 
look after his estates, a man who could help his 
friends and injure his enemies.” - If his election 
was illegal his consecration was still more so. 
No permission was received, from the patriarch 
of Alexandria, and only a single bishop could be 
found to officiate. But these were the times of 
the Arians, the majority of the people were 
heretics, and even the great Athanasius himself — 
considered that in such perilous times the laws 
could not always be closely observed. Shortly 
afterwards, in hope of reviving the small spark 
of orthodoxy in Ptolemais, Athanasius promoted 
Siderius to that see, the metropolitan see of 
Pentapolis. In his old age Siderius retired to 
Palaebisca, and resumed the discharge of his — 
episcopal duties there. At his death the people of 
Palaebisca and Hydrax returned to their ancient 
allegiance to the see of Erytaron.. When then 


4 By apostolic custom is doubtless meant the custom 
established by the apostolic see at Alexandria. =~ 
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Synesius, at the request of Theophilus, who was 
probably not well informed of all the circum- 
stances of the case, called on the people to elect 
a successor to ‘“Siderius of happy memory,” a 
striking sceneoccurred. With mingled cries of 
grief and expostulation they protested they 
would have no bishop but “the most religious 
Paulus of Erythron.” In vain Synesius reproved 
and upbraided them for their impiety in resisting 
the commands of Theophilus, “whom to disobey 
or to honour is to disobey or to honour God.” 
The people threw themselves upon the ground as 
suppliants, invoking the mercy of Theophilus, as 
if he were present and could hear their cries. 
All was confusion. No arguments could be 
listened to, Nothing was heard but the groan- 
ing of the men, the screams. of the women, the 
weeping of the children. In vain Synesius had 
the most disorderly removed. The men were bad 
enough ; but the women, “always most difficult 
to deal with,” holding their infants in their out- 
stretched arms, and closing their eyes that they 
might not see the bishop’s seat. unoccupied by 
their beloved ryler, continued weeping till Sy- 
nesius himself was inclined to weep in sympathy 
with them. He dismissed the people and ordered 
them to reassemble on the fourth day. As the 
same scene was then repeated, he ultimately 
consented to send an account of all that had 
happened to Theophilus, leaving him to decide 
whether any further steps should be taken. 

The next case which was brought before 
Synesius may perhaps explain what were the 
episcopal qualities which the people so much 
admired in “the most religious Paulus.” Like 
“Siderius of happy memory” he was obviously 
an active man, one who could help his friends 
and injure his enemies. Near the village of 
Hydrax, on the summit of a precipitous hill, 
stood the ruins of an old castle. Part of its 
walls had been thrown down by an earthquake, 
but they could be so easily repaired, and’ the 
position was naturally so strong, that it was a 
place of great importance to the neighbouring 
villages in such troubled times. In those times of 
war and devastation it was a great advantage to 
the people to havea fortress close at hand to 
which they could: retire with’ their cattle, and 
from which they could easily repel the attacks 
of the barbarians. Unfortunately for the people 
of Hydrax, the hill was the property of Diosco- 
tus, bishop of the neighbouring town of Dar- 
danus. Failing to obtain’ it by any other means, 
Paulus broke into the place by force, a table 
was brought and set up as an altar in a small 
out-building at the extremity of the hill, and 
then Paulus consecrated the building asachurch. 
If this consecration held good, the building by 
law ceased to be private property, and as it was 
in the diocese of Erythron, it would remain in 
Paulus’s hands, and as it could only be reached 
by a path which traversed: the whole crest of 
the hill, the rest of the property would become 
almost valueless to any other owner. The 
question was referred to the bishop of the pro- 
vince, wh» strongly disapproved of what had 
been. done, but hesitated to declare the act of 
consecration void.  Synesius had no such 
scruples. He urged that the mere fact of cele- 
brating the divine rites in a place could not 
make that place for ever sacred, otherwise: all 
castles in time of war would become churches. 
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“ Besides,” he said, “I distinguish. between 
religion and superstition, a vice which wears the 
mask-of virtue and) is considered by philosophy 
the third form of atheism. I consider that 
nothing is holy or sacred which is not done in 
conformity with justice and piety. It is not the 
Christian belief that the divine”presence must 
necessarily follow certain mystic rites and words, 
as if they had.a magical power of sattracting it, 
which might be the case with an earth-spirit.t 
The divine presence comes to those souls which 
are free from passion and devoted to God. 
Where wrath and anger:and the spirit of con- 
tention rule, how can the Holy Spirit enter, for 
were He already dwelling there He would depart 
when these vices came.” After this declaration 
of the metropolitan’s views it was clear. that 
judgment must be given in favour of Dioscorus. 
Then followed a scene very characteristic of the 
time and place. Overpowered. probably by the 


| general indignation, Paulus professed his peni- 


tence, and “ when he owned his guilt and shewed 
the bitter grief he felt for the evil he had done, 
we were all conciliated, and began to sympathise 
with him.” Dioscorus, who had refused every 
compromise before, now that his rights were 
established, shewed a most accommodating spirit. 
He was ready to sell the whole or part of the 
property to Paulus; he was willing to facilitate 
an arrangement by any means in his power. 
The affair terminated in Paulus’ becoming the 
purchaser of the hill and castle, and the people 
of Palaebisca and Hydrax doubtless congratulated 
themselves on the sagacity they had shewn 
in adhering to a bishop of such practical 
abilities. é 

Then the case of Lamponianus was ‘brought 
forward, who pleaded guilty to the charge of 
having assaulted another presbyter, named John. 
Though the. people interceded for him,: and 
though he had acted under strong provocation, 
sentence of excommunication was pronounced 
against him, and it was expressly stipulated that 
he should only be absolved by the patriarch of 
Alexandria. If, however, he were dying, any 
presbyter might. receive him to communion. 
“Noone,” said Synesius, “shall die excommuni- 
cated if I can help it... 

The next subject which occupied: Synesius’s 
attention was connected with one of the worst 
evils which resulted from the misgovernment of 
the country. He found that even bishops were 
often accused by other bishops, not with any 
desire that justice should be done, but to» give 
the commanders of the armies opportunities for 
extorting money. In such times of confusion it 
was doubtless easy to bring plausible charges 
against almost any one in high position. Syne- 
sius requested Theophilus to write to him on the 
subject, strongly condemning, but not by name, 
all who were guilty of doing so. 

Then Synesius asked the patriarch’s advice 
with regard to certain bishops, whom he calls 
Baskantibae, a Greek form of the Latin term 
Vacantivi. ‘They are men who do: not choose 
to have a fixed diocese, for they have left their 
own without necessity, of their own accord. 
They enjoy the honours of their: office, wander- 
ing to every place where they think they shall 


r This is a curious allusion to his old belief in divina- 
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be best off. It seems to me, right reverend 
father, that these men who have rejected. their 
own churches should be rejected by all churches, 
and until they return home should not be ad= 
mitted to the altar, nor: invited to occupy the 
places of dignity, but when they come to church 
should be left to take their seats among the 
common people. They will, perhaps, go home 
again, if they find they-are losing the honours 
which they wish to enjoy anywhere rather than 
where they ought to be.” ... “Above all 
things pray for me. You will pray for one who 
is abandoned and utterly deserted, and who 
stands in need of such -assistance, as I shrink 
from praying to God in my own behalf. For 
all things are against me, because of my reckless 
daring, because, though a sinful man, brought.up 
an alien from the church, trained. in another 
discipline, T have laid my hand upon the altar of 
God.’ 5 Sing 

The morbid despondency shewn in these Jast 
lines was the result of many causes. He had 
hoped that in the episcopacy he should rise to a 
higher form of philosophy;.he had found that 
he was not only overwhelmed with the secular 
cares he hated, but that even-as a bishop his 
chief occupation seemed to be to settle the dis- 
graceful quarrels of his suffragans.. Like most 
highly sensitive men he needed personal sym- 
‘pathy as-an assurance of divine favour, and he 
had no longer his happy home to fall back on as 
a refuge from his troubles... When the things 
went wrong, with his usual self-distrust he laid 
the blame upon himself. Above all, the conyic- 
tion of personal sinfulness, which it seemed: the 
special. work of Christianity to produce in that 
day, was gradually being wrought: into his con- 
science. Against his better judgment he had 
allowed. himself to. be ordained, trusting that 
fitness for the office would come with the dis- 
charge of its duties; and.so he was continually 
making efforts to hold a position and to speak a 
language which were unnatural to him, and: con- 
sequently.when the reaction came he fell back 
into a state of exaggerated despondency. 

The time during which he. held his bishopric 
was so short, apparently only three years, and 
was marked by so many public and private 
calamities, that we possess but few letters which 
throw much light upon his life. In one we find 
him writing to his presbyters commending to 
their care the bearer of the paschal letter from 
Alexandria, who was travelling even through 
the parts of the country infested by the barba- 
tians to announce to all the churches on what 
day Easter was be observed. In another he 
thanks Theophilus for the address he had sent 
by this messenger, praising it in the highest 
terms: “It conferred both a pleasure and a 
benefit on our. cities, the latter by the grandeur 
of the ideas, the former by the grace of the 
language.” Ina third he urges his presbyters 
to vigorous, but peaceful, action against ‘ the 
most impious sect of Eunomius, lest the newly- 
arrived apostles of the devil and Quintianus 
should secretly assail the flock.”. In a fourth 
he congratulates a friend on haying embraced 
the monastic life, and “reached with a bound 
the goal, while I for a long time with labour 
and scanty success have been knocking at the 
outer door.” Jn another he speaks of founding 
a monastery himself by the side of a. running 
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stream. ‘His principal correspondent, however; 


| at this period was Theophilus, whom-he always 


addresses with.a reverence and affection which 
may surprise those who have only known that 


| prelate as the persecutor of Chrysostom, and 
| which are the: more important because Synesius, 


even in writing to Theophilus, professed his 
admiration for Chrysostom. ‘Equally noticeable 
is the unqualified obedience which Synesius, 
though himself. metropolitan of Pentapolis; 
cheerfully yielded to the “ apostolic throne ” of 
Alexandria. “It is at once my wish and my 
duty, to,.consider whatever decree comes from 
that throne binding upon me,” he writes to 
Theophilus,..The unquestionable superiority of 
Alexandria to all the cities of eastern Africa had 
given to the patriarch of Alexandria an -autho- 
rity over the bishop of those cities unsurpassed, 
even if it was rivalled, by the supremacy of 
Rome in that day over the bishoprics of Italy. 
Of the bishop of Rome, and of the affairs of 
Rome, there is no mention in any of his letters— 
one of the many proofs which; his works afford 
of the greatness of the separation, not -only in 
government but in feeling, between the Eastern 
and Western empires. Though thoroughly well 
versed in all the branches of Greek literature, he 
never even alludes:to any Latin author. After 
attentively reading his works, it is almost im- 
possible to resist. the belief that. Synesius was 
ignorant even of the Latin language. If the in- 
terview, so pleasantly imagined by Mr. Kingsley, 
between Synesius and Augustine had ever really 
taken place, it is very unlikely that either would 
have understood what the other'said.- Still some 
notice of the crowning calamity, when the queen 
of the world yielded to Alaric without a struggle, 
could hardly have failed to appear in his writings, 
had-not. the misfortunes of Pentapolis been so 
great as to absorb all his thoughts. A vigorous 
general named Anysius, with only-a troop of 
forty Unnigardae, had cut to pieces several de- 
tachments of Ausurians scattered. in pursnit of 
plunder. A permanent force of only two, hun- 
dred such soldiers under, such. a commander 
would have been amply sufficient, according to 
Synesius, for the protection of the country. The 
only result of these victories was that: Anysius, 


| was speedily recalled to make way for an incom- 
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petent successor, and the Unnigardae, as no longer 
needed, were’ deprived of their horses and their 
higher pay as cavalry. When the means of re- 
sistance were thus destroyed, the Ausurians re- 
turned, only the more furious for the temporary: — 
check. The horrors of this last and worst in- 
vasion are graphically told by Synesius in a 
document apparently dictated to a secretary, and 
addressed to a friend at Constantinople who was 
to lay it before the emperor. The very abrupt- 
ness of the style and the inconsistencies of the 
language shew, more strikingly than the most 
studied eloquence could have done, the troubled 
feelings of the speaker ® . . “Ihave read 
of a.country where only the women and children: 
were left, the sign of its desolation. Things are’ 
still worse with.us. There is no booty the 
Ausurians so much value as women and children, 
the women to bear fresh children to them, the: 
children to swell their ranks, These children 
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will return one day to their native land, but 
they will return as enemies. The young man 
will devastate the fields which he cultivated as 
a boy by his father’s side. Yet if we had had 
good generals it would have been easy enough to 
take vengeance on this sacrilegious and contemp- 
tuous enemy. What holy places have the 
barbarians spared? Have they not devastated 
the very tombs upon the plain of Barca? Have 
they not burnt and ruined my churches at 
Ampelis? Have they not defiled the holy tables, 
and used them for their feasts? Have not the 
sacred vessels of our public worship been carried 
off to be used in the worship of daemons? It is 
useless to speak of the forts they have demolished, 
the cattle they have seized in the caves of the 
mountains, the goods they have carried off. 
Pentapolis is ruined, is extinguished, has perished. 
I have no longer a country to fly from .. . Alas 
for Cyrene where the public records trace my 
descent from Hercules! Alas for the tombs 
where I shall not be laid, the tombs of the 
Dorians! Alas for Pentapolis, of which I am 
the last bishop! But the calamity is too near 
me—I can say no more—tears check my tongue. 
. « . Tam overwhelmed at the thought of aban- 
doning the house and services of God. - I must 
sail away to some island, but when I am sum- 
moned to the ship I shall pray them to leave me 
a little longer here. First I shall go to God’s 
temple; I shall embrace the altar, I shall wet 
with my tears the precious pavement, I will not 
leave till I have kissed the well-known door, the 
well-known seat. How often shall I call on God 
for help ; how often shall I turn back, how often 
clasp the altar-screen . . , I would I could re- 
fresh my eyes with sleep, unbroken by the 
trumpet’s sound. How long ‘am I to be sta- 
tioned on the battlements, how long am I to 
mount guard upon the wall? I am weary of 
setting the watches, guarding and being guarded 
in turn, I, who used to spend whole nights in 
observing the movements of the stars, am worn 
out by looking night after night for the move- 
ments of the enemy. Our time for sleep is 
measured by the water-clock, and often it 
is broken by the alarm bell. And if Ido doze 
a little, what frightful dreams I have! In my 
dreams I fly, I am taken prisoner, 1 am wounded, 
Tam fettered, Iam sold as a slave. How often 
have I started from my sleep with joy because I 
escaped from my tyrant! How often have I 
awoke panting, bathed in perspiration, for the 
end of my sleep was the end of my flight from 
the soldier who pursued me’. . . If the tslands 
are free from such troubles as these, I will cer- 
tainly set sail when the storm is abated. But I 
fear the calamity will overtake us before we can 
escape. The day for the assault draws near. 
When the peril of the city is extreme, then will 
be especially the time for the bishop to hasten to 
God’s temple. I will stay in my country, in my 
church.» I: ‘will -place. before me the sacred 
vessels of holy water. I will cling to the sacred 
pillars which raise the holy table from the 
ground. There will I remain while living, there 
will I lie when dead. I am God’s minister, 
appointed to present the offerings to Him: it is 
perhaps His will that I should present to Him the 
offering of my life. Surely God will not look 
with indifferenceion Hisaltar, stained for the first 
time with blood, the blood of His bishop.” 
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But this was not to be. A new general, Mar- 
cellinus, arrived “like a God upon the scene.” 
In a short time discipline was restored among 
the soldiers, and the Ausurians defeated in a 
decisive battle. Ptolemais was saved for a 
time, but the country was ruined. The enemy 
were gone, but desolation, poverty, and disease 
remained. In the winter Synesius lost “ the last 
comfort of his life, his little son.” The blow was 
too much for the father already crushed by the 
cares of his office, the labours of the siege, and 
the misery of his country. As death drew near 
his thoughts were curiously divided between the 
two objects to which in life he had given his 
faith. His last letter was addressed to Hypatia. 
His last poem was a ‘prayer to Christ. The 
pagan philosopher retained to the end the 
reverence and affection of the Christian bishop. 
“You have been to me a mother, a sister, a 
teacher, and in all these relationships have done 
me good. Every title and sign of honour is your 
due. As for me, my bodily sickness comes from 
sickness of the mind. The recollection of the 
children who are gone is slowly killing me. 
Would to God I could either cease to live, or 
cease to'think of my children’s graves.” In the 
hymn to Christ Synesius added an epilogue to 
the poems in which he had already recounted 
the drama of his soul. The actor who began so 
confident of success ended with a humble prayer 
for pardon. *O Christ, Son of God most high, 
have mercy on Thy servant, a miserable sinner, 
who wrote these hymns. Release me from the 
sins which have grown up in my heart, which 
are implanted in my polluted soul. O Saviour 
Jesus, grant that hereafter I may behold Thy 
divine glory.” So in gloom and sadness, cheered 
by the Christian hope of the resurrection, closed 
the career of one, who in his time had indeed 
played many parts, who had been a soldier, a 
statesman, an orator, a poet, a sophist, a philo- 
sopher, a bishop, and in all these characters had 
acted as a man who deserved to be admired and 
still more to be loved. [T. R. H.] 


Norr.—This article was written by the Rev. T. R. 
Halcomb, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, who died 
prematurely at Nice in the summer of 1880. Mr. Hal- 
comb has also left behind him a considerable work on 
St. Gregory the Great, but it is unfortunately in too 
incomplete a condition to be published. j 


SYNUSIASTAE (Quvovoiacral), a name 
given by Cyril to those who maintained that the 
divine and human natures were so united in one 
Christ that only one nature remained after the 
Union. (Cyrill. Alex. Opp. ed. Migne, Pair. 
Graec. \xxvi. 1427; Mai, Bib. Nov. Patrum, ii. 
445.) [PoLEeMtus (1).] 4[G."T. 8.4] 


SYRIANUS, dux of Egypt, who in 356, in- 
stigated by the Arians, burst with his armed 


-soldiery into the cathedral of Alexandria in the 


time of divine worship, when men were tram- 
pled down, women crushed to death and some of 
them stripped naked, while Athanasius himself 
barely escaped being torn in pieces (Athan. Ap. 
ad Const. $§ 22, 25, Hist. Ar. ad Mon. § 813 
Tillem. viii. 151, 153-156). [C. H.] 


SYRUS, the abbat of a monastery in Egypt, 


to whom is addressed one of the epistles of 


Pachomius with a mystic use of the Greek 
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letters.~ This use of the alphabet was believed 
to have been communicated to them by angels. 
Syrus is said by Jerome to have been living in 
the year 406 at the age of 110. (Jerome, vol. ii. 
p. 85-6, ed. Vall.; Gennadius, c. 7; Rufin, Hist. 
Mon. c. 10.) (W. H, FJ 
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TADIOCUS, said to have been the last 
bishop of York in the British line, and to have 
fled with Theonus, bishop of London, into Wales 
at the coming of the Saxons. There is no 
evidence for this save the chroniclers of the 
Arthurian school. [J. R.J 


TALARICANUS (Tarkiy), Pictish bishop, 
said in the Brev. Aberd. (Prop. SS. p. aest. f. 
exxxiv.) to have been an Irishman raised to 
the episcopate by pope Gregory to convert the 
heathen nations, having his field of labour 
in the north of Scotland, where churches 
were dedicated to his memory. But the Scotch 
annalists make him bishop of Man late in the 
9th century, while Skene (Chron. 168 and Celt, 
Scot. ii, 153) identifies him with Tolorggain, 
who died a.p. 616 (Ann. Inisf. A.D, 610 Cod. 
Bodl.), but both dates are doubtful. His feast is 
Oct. 30 in all the Scotch kalendars. Dempster 
places him at Lismore, Argyleshire (Bp. Forbes, 
Kals. 449 et al.), UJ. G.] 


TALASIUS, sixth bishop of Angers, was 
‘consecrated on the occasion of the synod of 
Angers, held in October 453, in which he took 
part (Mansi, vii. 899). He was not present 
at the first council of Tours in 461, but sub- 
scribed the Acta in his. own diocese (Jhid. 
947). There is extant a letter from Lupus of 
Troyes and Euphronius of Autun, in answer to 
questions he had put to them on some doubtful 
points of discipline and practice (did. 941; 
Migne, Patr. Lat, lviii. 66; Ceillier, x. 357-8 ; 
Gall.. Christ. xiv. 546-7). (S. A. B.] 


TALITANUS, “ publici patrimonii curator,” 
is requested by Gregory the Great to prevent 
the officials of the state levying unjust exactions 
on the property of the church. (Zpp. xi. 10.) 

, : EF. D.j 


TAOR, a nun of a monastery near Antinople 
in Egypt, about a.v. 420. She was of singular 
beauty. While the other nuns went for com- 
munion to the church of the neighbouring city, 
she never Jeft her cell for thirty years (Pallad. 
Hist. Lausiac. cap. exxxviii.). [G. T. S.] 


TAORGIUS, a bishop who ordained Ephe- 
sius as Luciferian bishop of Rome in opposition 
to Damasus, who persecuted him. (Marcell. et 
Faustin. Libell. Precum, cap. 23, 29, in Migne’s 
Patr. Lat. t. xiii.) [Gatos] 


TARAOHUS, Oct. 11 (Wart. Rom.), Oct. 12. 
(Bas. Men.) He was also called Victor. He 
was an Isaurian from Claudiopolis, and a soldier, 
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but left the army on the outbreak of the perse- 
cution. The acts of this martyr and his com- 
panions, Probus and Andronicus, are one of the 
most genuine pieces of Christian antiquity. They 
were first. published by Baronius, in his Annals, 
at the year 290, but from an imperfect MS. 
Rosweyd and Bigot published subsequent edi- 
tions, and finally Ruinart, at Baluze’s suggestion, 
brought out the most complete edition in Greek 
and Latin from a comparison of several MSS. in 
the Colbertine Library. The martyrs were 
arrested A,D. 304 in Pompeiopolis, an episcopal 
city of Cilicia. They were publicly examined 
and tortured at three principal cities—Tarsus, 
Mopsuestia, and Anazarbus—where they were 
put to death. They were buried at Anazarbus, 
where their relics were carefully preserved. 
Towards the latter part of cent. iv. Auxentius, 
bishop of Mopsuestia, who, though a confessor in 
earlier life was then an Arian, built a church in 
their honour. He wished to obtain some of 
their relics for the use of this church. . The 
martyrs, however, would have nothing to say to 
heretical honours. Their graves were opened, 
but such prodigies took place that no one dared 
to touch the sacred bodies. The martyrs were, 
however, more zealous for orthodoxy than the 
Roman martyrology, as Baronius has admitted 
this same heretical bishop as a confessor under 
date of Dec. 18, because he refused to place a 
bunch of grapes upon the pedestal of a statue of 
Bacchus, when ordered to do so by the emperor 
Licinius. The Acts of Tarachus are often quoted 
by Le Blant, in Les Actes des Martyrs, to illus- 
trate his argument. Thus, p. 9, he notes the 
sale of copies of the Proconsular Acts by one of 
the officials for two hundred denarii. He also 
illustrates by them the judicial formularies, 
proconsular circuits, &c. Cf. pp. 27-29, 32, 63, 
68, 72, 74, &c. They suffered under a president 
Numerianus Maximus. (Ruinart, Acta Sine. 
454-492.) [G. T. S.] 


TARASIUS, ST., patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, was the son of the patrician Georgius, and 
himself became chief secretary to the emperor. 
Though a layman, he was designated by PAULUS 
IV. on his death-bed as his successor. The 
empress IRwNE (10) desirous to find a fitting 
instrument to assist in restoring image-worship, 
procured his election, though the Iconoclastic 
clergy refused to assent, Tarasius was then 
ordered to come forward, and accepted the office 
on condition that a general council should be 
convened to heal the schism in the church. He 
was consecrated on Christmas Day, A.D. 784, 
and sent the usual synodic letters to Rome, and 
the three eastern patriarchates. The pope in 
his reply, in consideration of his zeal against the 
Iconoclasts, pardoned the irregularity that had 
been committed in appointing a layman per 
saltum to the patriarchate. For the history of 
the council which eventually met at Nicaea on 
Sept. 24, 787, see IRENE (10), Vol. III. p, 286, 

When the emperor, in A.D. 795, repudiated 
his wife MArtA (7), Tarasius remonstrated with 
him, and threatened to exclude him from com- 
munion, nor when the emperor remained in- 
flexible, would he consent to perform the 
ceremony of marriage between him and Theo- 
dote, but he did not carry out the threat of 
excommunication. He allowed the catechist of 
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the church of Constantinople to tonsure Maria, 
and he’ did not excommunicate JosepHus (30), 
who had actually celebrated the marriage. He 
adopted this temperising policy from fear of 
driving Constantine over to the Iconoclasts, but 
Plato the abbat of Saccundion, and his nephew 
Theodore the Studite, the leaders of the monastic 
party, disapproved of his conduct as a sacrifice 
of principle to expediency, and withdrew from 
communion with him. They also ventured to 
excommunicate the emperor himself, for which 
they were imprisoned or banished. The fall of 
Constantine and the accession of Irene in A.D. 
797, changed the whole position. The banished 
monks were recalled and entered the city in 
triumph, the patriarch and empress going out 
to welcome Theodorus, Josephus was degraded 
by Tarasius from the priesthood, and peace was 
restored to the church. 

The only subsequent. action recorded of Tar- 
asius was his crowning Stauracius, the son of 
the emperor NICEPHORUS, ‘in Dec. A.D. 803. 
He died on Feb. 25th, A.D. 806, on which day he is 
commemorated. He was buried in the monas- 
tery of All Saints at the mouth of the Black 
Sea, which he had founded himself. His life 
was written by his contemporary the deacon 
Ignatius, who praises his charity to the poor, 
and the discipline he maintained among his 
clergy, whom he forbade to frequent the chariot 
races of the circus. A Latin translation of his 
life is given in AA, SS. Feb. iii. 576, and re- 
printed in Migne, Patr. Gr. xeviii. 1385, where 
his letters, and his address to the people on his 
election, and a sermon attributed to him, 


preached on the day of the Presentation of the | 
Virgin, are collected (Theophanes, 386-390, | 


396, 397, 406, 407; Vita S. Theod. Stud. 19, 
25,26, 43; S. Lheod. Stud. Epp. 53; in Patr. 
Gr. xcix, 137, 141, 156, 1101;. Or. Christ, i. 
239). [F. D.] 


TARBULA, martyr. [PHERBUTHA.] 


TARCONDIMANTUS  (Tarcoprmantus, 
or TARCODUNANTODS), bishop of Aegae in Cilicia 
Secunda, one of the prelates of the Arian party 
present..at Nicaea (Labbe, ii. 52); and also at 
the council of Antioch “in Encaeniis,” A.D. 341 
(ibid. 560); (Philostorg. ap. Nicetam. Thes. Ord. 
Fid. vy. 7; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 895). 

[E.-V.] 


TARSIANS (THARSENSES), a name applied 
by St. Jerome to the followers of the semi- 
Arian Silvanus, bishop of Tarsus, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Damasus about the year 376. [SrL- 
VANUS (6)] (Ceill. vii. 583.) [G. T.S.] 


TARSINUS, priest of the church of Suedra, 
in Pamphylia, in response to whose appeal for 
help against the Arians, St: Epiphanius wrote his 
work called Ancoratus, cf. EPIPHANIUS (1) t. ii. 
p- 2; and his works in “Migne’s Patr. Graco. 
t. -xliii. p. 14. [G. T. S.] 


TASGODRUGL, heretics in the enumeration 
of Sophronius (Mansi, xi. 850 D), named in the 
yersion of Hardouin (iii. 1291 B). Tacxododpyor 
(for Tacxédpouyor) and Abrodici. [Ascopru- 
GITAE.] [e- H.J 


TASO, second abbat of St. Vincent ad Vultur- 
num. Heand his brother Tato and their cousin 
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Paldo were of a noble family of Beneyentum- 
They determined to leave their homes and enter 
monasteries in Gaul. When they crossed the 
Beneventan frontier, they sent back their 
servants and horses, and meeting some beggars 
changed clothes with them. Arriving at Farfa 
on their journey the abbat.yashed their feet, 
and thus discovering that they were disguised, 
inquired who they were. They told him their 
story and their purpose; he promised to aid 
them, and accompanied them to Rome, and then 
advised them to return to Farfa and live there 
some time with him in order to learn and 
practise the monastic life. In the mean time 
their relations heard where they were, and came 
to Farfa, entreating them to return, and not to 
desert them. When they, on the other hand, 
replied they must go to Gaul, as they had 
vowed, the abbat interposed, declaring that if 
they would take his advice, he would show them 
a place God had prepared for them, He then 
described a spot on the Vulturnus, near its source, 
where there was an oratory dedicated to St. 
Vincent in the midst of thick woods, and 
advised them to take up their abode there. 
They accordingly did so. Their fame spread 
abroad, and numbers came to them desiring to 
imitate their life. Such was the origin of the 
monastery. of St, Vincent. Paldo, the first 
abbat, was succeeded in A.D. 720 by Taso. The 
strictness of his government caused a mutiny 
among the monks, who expelled him, and made 
his elder brother Tato abbat in his stead. | Both 
sides appealed to pope Gregory II., who ordered 
Taso to be reinstated, and imposed a heavy 
penance on the mutineers. Taso died on 
January 11, 729, and was succeeded by Tato. 
The names, of Taso and Tato are sometimes 
confused. (Autpertus, Vita Paldonis, Tatonis, et 
Tasonis in Script. Rer. Lang. 547.) If Leo of 
Ostia (Chron. Cas.i. 4, in Migne, Patr. Lat. 
clxxxili. 494) is to be trusted, the three kins- 
men aided Petronax in his restoration of M. 
Cassino (Mabillon, Ann. Ben. xvii. 21, xx. 34, 


73). : [F. D.] 


TASSACH (Tassa), bishop of Raholp, in 
par. Ballyculter, co, Down, gave the viaticum 
to St. Patrick shortly before he died. St. Patrick 
had given him the church (Reeves, Hecl. Ant. 
39, 138, 142, 223, 377). He was one of St. 
Patrick’s three artificers of great endowment, 
and in the notes on St. Fiac’s Hymn is said to 
have first adorned’ the Baculus Jesu with a 
precious covering (Book of Obits C.C. Dublin, 
p- xiii.; Cotton, Fusé. iii. 195). [J. G.] 

TATBERT, a kinsman and companion. of 
Wilfrid I., bishop of York, who received, by his 
bequest, the monastery of Ripon, of which he 
became provost. or abbat. Tatbert was also one 
of those to whom Wilfrid gave his last instrue- 
tions. “It was at the request of Tatbert and 
Acca that Eddi undertook to write a life of Wil- 


| frid, in which Tatbert was eminently qualified 


toassist him. . Tatbert occurs in the Liber Vitae 
of Durham (p. 6). (Eddi, Vita Wiljr., Pref. and 
Capp. 62-5.) ; {J. RJ 


TATEFRITH, a pupil of St. Hilda, whom 
Bede describes as a most strenuous and learned 
man, of excellent genius, andan inmate of her 
monastery. He was elected to the newly con- 
stituted’see of Worcester, in or about the year 


a. 


 TATHAT 


. 680, but died before he could be consecrated; 


residents. 


Bosel, the first in thelist of the bishops of the 
Hwiccii, being appointed in his place: see Bede, 


H. £. iy. 23; the lists in the Appendix to 
Florence, UM. H. B. p. 622, &c. [S.J 
TATHATI (Tsruevus, TATHan, ATHAN), 


Welsh saint, with an Irish and a Welsh 
tradition, According to the former (in the’ 
Vita S. Tathei, given in full from the Cotton 
MS. by Rees, Camb. Br. SS. 255-64, with 
English translation, and abridged by Cap- 
grave, Nov. Leg. Angi. ff. 279-280), he was son 
of an Irish king, Tathalius, forsook the earthly 
kingdom for the heayenly, and came to Wales, 
where he landed in Gwent and received the 
friendship of king Caradoc. In Gwent he had a. 
school, and, on land given him by Ynyr ap 
Caradoc, founded a church to the Holy Trinity ; 
after many miracles he died in his monastery 
and was buried in the floor of his church (Hardy, 
Desc. Cat. i, pt. i, 85, pt. ii. 897; Nicolson, Zr. 
Hist. Lib. 51, ed. 1736; Haddan and Stubbs, 
Counc. i. 144), According to the Welsh Achau 
Saint, Tathan was an Armorican, son of Amwn_ 
Ddu and Anne, daughter of Meurig ap Tewdrig, 
a member of St. Illtyd’s college, and settled first 
in Glamorganshire, where he founded the church 
of Llandathan or St. Athan’s, and then was called 
away to Caerwent, Monmouthshire, where he 
presided over a college or monastery under the 
patronage of Ynyr Gwent, to whom he was con- 
fessor; but returned and died at Llandathan. 
Llanvaches, Monmouthshire, is also called Llan- 
dathan from its connection with him. In the 
genealogies he is brother of Samson of Dol, but 
Haddan and Stubbs (Counc, i. 158) think he is 
certainly older ; Wakeman (Rees, Camb. Br. SS. 
315) identifies him with Mrurui, the hermit 
who baptised and taught St. Cadoc. (O’Hanlon, 
Tr, 8S. i, 419 sq.; Rees, Welsh SS. 256.) ; 

[s- GJ, ' 


TATHYRIANL, heretics in the enumeration 
of Sophronius (Mansi, xi. 850 D), in Hardouin 
Gii. ©1291 B) Wa@upravol and Psathyriani. 
[PSATHYRIANI. | [C. H.] 


TATIANA, a noble Roman lady of the later 
part of the 4th century, who married into the 
Furian family, She was related to Paula and 
Eustochium, and became a friend of Jerome. 


Her son married Blaesilla, the daughter of 


Paula, and her daughter Furia, the son of 
Probus [Furt1a]. She imbibed ascetic ideas,.and 
imbued her daughter with them, as we learn 
from Jerome’s treatise addressed to Furia, De 
Viduitate Servanda (Hp. 54, ed, Vall.). 

[W. H. FJ 


_ TATIANUS (1) the “Apologist,” was 
“horn in the land of Assyria” (Oratio c. xlii.), 
i.e. east of the Tigris, in a land incorporated. in 
the reign of Trajan, together with Mesopotamia | 
and Armenia, into one Roman province—that of | 
Syria (Zahn, Forschungen z. Gesch. d. N. T. 


lichen Kanons; 1. Theil, “ Tatian’s Diatessaron,” 
? 


p: 268). Of his parents, date of birth (c. A.D, 
110, Zahn; ¢. A.D. 120, Funk), and early train- 
ing, little is known which is not conjectural. 
In the province of Syria were to be found Greek 
official representatives of Rome, merchants, and 
Among such, stationed in the 
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Assyrian district, may have been the’ parents of 
Tatian; persons, perhaps, of good’ birth and 
wealth: (ep. Oratio c. xi.). The lad, Semitic as 
regards the land of his birth, but possibly Greek 
by parentage and name, was educated in the 
Greek teaching open to him (Oratio, c. xlii.). 
As he grew older, a restless if enquiring mind 
led him to turn from his teachers to a personal 
examination of their current systems (ch. xxxy.). 
A peripatetic by disposition, if not in philosophy, 
he “wandered over many. lands, learning from 
no man,” but with eyes open and ears unstopped, 
listening, observing, hearing, pondering, until 
—sickened ‘with “the mysteries” into which 
he had been initiated and: the sanguinary rites 
of popular worship (ch. xxix.); disgusted with 
philosophers, whose greed for money was to him 
the most noticeable feature in their unlovely 
lives (ch. xxv.); and scorning that profanum 
vulgus which erected statues to courtesans, sloated 
over the immoralities of the theatre, and grieved 
when absent from the brutalities of the arena 
(chs. xxii—iv.)—he abandoned what had made 
him a pessimist, unlearnt what he had learnt, 
and became a teacher of that “ Word of God” 
which had taught him a holier faith and a 
happier life (chs. xxvi., xlii.). 

Tatian notes ‘the simplicity of thé style of 
the Holy Scriptures as that which, beginning by 
attracting him, had ended in converting him 
(ch. xxix.). Greek purists squabbled over the 
respective merits of Doric or Attic pronunciation, 
Aeolian or Ionian dialects (ch. i.): In Rome he 
heard nothing but magniloquent arrogance, in 
Greece cold and exaggerated reasoning (ch. xxxv.). 
The “barbaric (i.e. Christian) writings,” upon 
which he .stumbled by chance, charmed him 
at once both by the modesty of their diction and 
the easy naturalness of their writers. He soon 
proceeded to discover that these writings were 
both older in date than the oldest remains of 
Greek literature, and ‘in their prophecies and 
precepts diviner and truer than the oracles and 
practices of the most powerful of the gods and 
of the purest of the philosophers. 

Tatian’s information about himself ceases with 
the autobiographical allusions’ and statements 
which are to be gathered from the Oratio. A 
few more’ facts are to be gathered from later 
writers. According to Irenaeus (Adv. Haer, i. 
ch. 285; ep. Kusebius H, 2. iv. ch. 29) Tatian 
was a hearer (Gxpoarhs) of Justin Martyr; and 
the Oratio indicates that he and the “most 
admirable” Justin were ‘at Rome at the same 
time, and that both of them were exposed to 
the hostility of the Cynic Crescens (chs. xviii., 
xix.). Tatian does not, however, appear to have 
owed his conversion to the teaching of Justin; 
for though the Oratio contains many thoughts 
and arguments resembling those of Justin (see 
Otto’s notes to the Oratio), the sympathy of the 
latter in dealing with Greek philosophers finds 
no counterpart in the unmitigated abuse with 
which the former bespatters them—Socrates 
alone, perhaps, excepted (ch. iii.). The minds 
of the two men were in truth cast in different 
moulds ; and if, whichis doubtful; Tatian ever 
saw Justin’s Apology, it is quite certain that it 
exercised little permanent influence upon him. 

Tatian’s Christian lite, like that of Tertullian, 
has had assigned to it a division into pre-here- 
tical and heretical periods. So long as Justin 
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was alive, says Irenaeus, he brought out no 
“blasphemy ”; after his death it was different. 
It may be that Tatian’s respect for one so re- 
spected prevented him or made him unwilling 
to do so; it may be that his peculiar opinions 
had hardly found sufficient consistency to justify 
expression. 

The testimony of his pupil Rhodon (Euseb. 
H. E. v.13) leaves the impression that Tatian 
remained for some time after Justin’s death 
working and teaching at Rome, busying himself 
amongst other things with his “book of ques- 
tions” (mpoBAnudtwy BiBAloy), dealing with 
what was “hidden and obscure in the sacred 
writings ” (i.e. of the Old Testament). And the 
phrase, taken in connexion with other indica- 
tions, may also mean that his mind had become 
unsettled, and that he was drifting from the 
moorings of his happier days. 

The chronology of Tatian’s literary career is 
more or less connected with the martyrdom of 
Justin c, A.D. 163-7 (see s, n. JUSTIN MARTYR). 
Many critics consider Justin’s Apology and the 
Oratio to have been composed about the same 
time (cp. Zahn, p. 279; Harnack, Texte u. 
Untersuchungen z. Gesch. d. altchristlichen Lite- 
ratur, i, p. 196), ie. A.D. 150-3. The activity 
of Crescens, whose hostility to them both has 
been already mentioned (cp. Justin, Apol. ii. 3; 
Tatian, Oratio ch. xix.), and Tatian’s allusion to 
the Cynic Proteus (ch. xxv.), whose expulsion 
from Rome is dated about A.p. 150 (ep. Light- 
foot’s Ignatius i. pp. 129, 331, 450; Harnack, 
197), are considered evidences pointing to the 
same conclusion. Others place the Oratio after 
the death of Justin (Lightfoot in Contemporary 
Review for May, 1877; Hilgenfeld, Ketzerge- 
schichte, p. 395; Funk, Zur Chronologie Tatian’s 
in Tiibingen Zheolog. Quartalschrift for 1883, p. 
219, etc.). The difference in opinion turns very 
much upon the estimate formed of a passage in 
Eusebius (H. Z. iv. 16); the first-named critics 
finding in it a falsification of the facts given 
in the Oratio, ch. xix.; the others denying 
this (see Otto’s note in loco). 

‘A similar want of unanimity prevails as re- 
gards the place of the composition of the Oratio. 
Harnack (pp. 198-9), admitting that the question 
is one of probability, argues from the language 
of the treatise that it was not written at Rome, 
where Zahn (p. 280) places it; but there is 
nothing in the passages referred to by Harnack 
which a defiant rhetorician like Tatian would not 
have purposely used in his open contempt for his 
adversaries; and there is much which supports 
the counter-opinion, that Tatian did not leave 
Rome till after the death of Justin, and until his 
changed opinions made his stay there impossible. 
The points in dispute can, however, hardly be 
settled till the date of the Diatessaron is under 
consideration. 

A. The Oratio. 

The Oratio belongs to that part of Tatian’s life 
which is reckoned orthodox. If reputed the first 
of his Christian writings, it was not, however, his 
first literary effort. He himself mentions in the 
Oratio (ch. xv.) a work on animals (rep) Zéwy ; 
ep. also ch. xvi., ds év &AAows aredeltauer, a 
sentence generally taken to allude to the same 
work), a treatise apparently of an anthropological 
character, and dealing with matters of natural 
philosophy, The subject was treated by him when 
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a heathen, and from the heathen point of view 
(Zahn and Harnack. Hilgenfeld, p. 395, assigns it 
to his Christian period), and therefore was likely 
to commend itself to his Greek readers. The work 
is lost. It is by the Oratio that Tatian is best 
known, a work which is at once one of the most 
interesting and difficult of the Greek Apologetic 
writings. The title, Tarsavob} mpds “EAAnvas, 
terse and abrupt, is characteristic of the treatise ; 
the condensation and conciseness of which— 
amounting at times to that obscurity which pro- 
cured for its writer the title of a Heraclitus, 
second to him whom he had himself denounced 
(ch. iii.)—is better remembered than an occa- 
sional diffuseness. In common with other 
Apologists (Athenagoras excepted) Tatian did 
not care for style. Christianity was not, in 
his opinion, dependent upon it. It was absent 
from the Scriptures which had fascinated 
him; it belonged to the Greek culture he 
had left behind. In one passage, bubbling 
over with sarcasm (ch. i.), he puts aside such 
niceties with a quotation from the Mrogs of Aris- 
tophanes, as “small grapes left for gleaners, 
small talk, museums of swallows, corrupters of 
art.” In another (ch. xxvi.) he brands as jack- 
daws strutting in borrowed plumes the writers 
who paraded their borrowed sayings. Yet Tatian 
can at times show himself no novice in the art 
he contemned. Ch. xi. is a noble piece of decla- 
mation ; ch. xix.—rf yap éorl paytTiKy) K.7.A., a 
seathing denunciation of what was false passing 
into a grave appeal in behalf of what was true. 
He can draw word-pictures, such as those of the 
actor (ch. xxii.), the wealthy patron of the arena 
(do.), and the Cynic philosopher (ch. xxv.), which 
are as clever and life-like as those of Tertullian. 
The very audacity of his compounds, his sole- 
cisms, his grammatical peculiarities, partly his 
own, partly those of his age, are characteristic 
of the writer and thinker who employs them 
(ep. Otto, Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum 
Saeculi Secundi, vol. vi.; Tatiani Oratio ad 
Graecos, p. xxix., etc.). The Oratio has two 
principal divisions introduced by a preface (chs. 
i-iv.). The first division states the Christian 
doctrines with a view of setting forth both their 
intrinsic excellence, and their superiority to the 
heathen opinions (chs. v.-xxx.), The second 
division demonstrates the superior antiquity 
of the Christian religion (chs. xxxi—xli.). The 
whole closes with a few words autobiographical 
in character (ch. xlii.). 

i. Analysis of the Oration to the Greeks—The 
text followed is Otto’s. Tatian opens (ch. i.) by 
deprecating as unreasonable the contemptuous 
animosity of the Greeks towards “ Barbarians.” * 
And as one reason he points out that there was 
no practice or custom current among them 
which they did not owe to “ Barbarians.” Onei- 
rology, astrology, auguries from birds or sacri- 
fices had come to them from external sources. 
Tothe Babylonians they were indebted for astro- 
nomy, to the Persians for magic, to the Egyp- 
tians for geometry, to the Phoenicians for in- 
struction by letters. They must therefore cease 
from claiming as inventions what they had, ip 


® A word used in the most expansive sense. Applied 
to those who were not Greeks it included the Latins of 
the West and all Orientals, Hebrews and Christians (chs. 
xii, xxxi., xxxv., xlii.). See Otto's note in loco, 
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reality, only imitated. An Orpheus had taught 
them poetry, song, and initiation into the 
mysteries, the Tuscans sculpture, the Egyptians 
history. To rustic Phrygians they owed the 
harmony of the shepherd’s pipe, to Tyrrhenians 
the trumpet, to the Cyclopes the smith’s art, 
and to Atossa, queen of the Persians, the method 
of joining letter-tablets (see Otto’s note). Again, 
they should not boast of the excellency of their 
diction when they imported into it “ barbaric” 
expression, and maintained no uniformity of 
pronunciation. Of Doric, Attic, Aeolian, Ionian, 
which was the real Greek? Further, let them 
not boast when they employed rhetoric to sub- 
serve injustice and sycophancy, and poetry to 
depict battles, the amours of gods, and the cor- 
ruption of the soul. 

Tatian has no love for Greek philosophy or 
its teachers. Hence he finds no difficulty in ac- 
cepting and circulating the most exploded errors 
about them (ch. ii., iii.). What holy thing 
(ceurdy), he asks, has this philosophy ever pro- 
duced, or which of its most zealous teachers has 
ever been free from imposture or arrogance 
(GAaCovela)? Look, he cries, at their characters 
—Diogenes killed by his gluttony; Aristippus, 
the purple-clad, practising the profligacy he 
preached ; Aristotle, shut up and carried about 
like a wild animal in most Aristotelian fashion 
by his pupil Alexander ; Heraclitus, “the dark,” 
the man who had “ explored” himself, physician 
and philosopher in one, stupidly killing himself 
with his plaster of cow-dung; Zeno, the Stoic, 
reviving, by his doctrine of conflagration, more 
bad men than good! 

Men must not allow themselves to be carried 
away by such non-philosophic philosophers. 
They dogmatise one against the other, and do 
but utter the crudest thoughts of the moment. 
They are stumbling-blocks to each other; they 
hate one another; they differ; and they who 
should (philosophically) wait till the great ones 
of the earth pay court to them, pick out arro- 
gantly places of pre-eminence. 

Tatian next formulates a grievance against the 
Greeks. They wished to bring upon Christians 
the blows (amep ev muyuh) of the civil power. 
Why? Practically for disobedience to the laws. 
Tatian answers: “ When a king orders me to 
pay tribute Iam ready, When my master com- 
mands my service and duty I recognise his right. 
But when he bids me deny my God—Who alone 
is to be feared—then I will die rather than obey 
or be false and ungrateful.” Was that wrong ? 
Not if the Greeks really knew Who it was the 
Christians worshipped ; and then he explains: 
« Our God hath nothing which can be estimated 
by time (storacw ev xpdvq), He alone is with- 
out beginning (&vapxos), and He Himself is the 
beginning of all things.” God is Spirit (cp. St. 
John iv. 24), not (simply) pervading matter 
(An), but One Who prepares (kaTrackevaoris) 
material spirits and the forms which exist in 
matter. He is invisible and impalpable ; Him- 
‘self the Father of what is cognisable by the 
‘senses and of what is invisible. We know Him 
‘through His creation, and His invisible power 
we apprehend through His works (cp. Rom. i. 
20). “1 will not worship,” says Tatian, “ work- 
manship (Onmovpylav) which He hath created 
for our sake, He hath made the sun and the 
moon for us. How can I worship my servants 
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(éanpéras)? How can I call stocks and stones 
gods? The spirit that pervades matter is inferior 
to the more Divine Spirit; but, even when as- 
similated to the soul, it is not to be honoured 
equally with the perfect God. Neither will I 
offer gifts to our ineffable (4vwyduacros) God” 
(contrast the title dSwpoAjmra applied to the 
gods of the heathen), “for He Who needs nothing 
(Gvevdehs) is not to be slandered as if He were 
needy” (cp. Acts xvii, 25). This train of thought 
leads Tatian to set forth more distinctly the 
Christian doctrines: e.g. on the Logos (ch. v.) 
and the resurrection. 

Ch. v., if one of the most important (doc- 
trinally) in the Oratio, is also unhappily one of 
the most difficult. The following translation is 
submitted with considerable diffidence :— 

“In the beginning was God, We have been 
taught that the beginning is the power of the 
Logos. For the Lord of all, being Himself the 
substance (émdoracis) of all, in so far that 
creation had not yet taken place, was alone; 
but in so far as He was Himself all power, and 
the substance of things visible and invisible, all 
things were with Him: (and thus) with Him by 
Logos-power (8: Aoyirjs duvduews), the very 
Logos Himself, Who was in Him, subsisted 
(iméornoe). By the simple will of God the 
Logos springs forth, and not proceeding forth 
without cause (kata Kevov), becomes the first- 
begotten work of the Father. Him we recognise 
as the beginning of the world. He was born by 
participation, not by scission (kard wepiopmdy ob 
kate &moxomhy) ; for He Who proceeds by scission 
is separated from the first, but He Who has pro= 
ceeded by participation and has accepted a part 
in the administration of the world (7d... oixo- 
voulas Thy alperw mpocAaBdy), hath not rendered 
Him defective from Whom He was taken. Just 
as many fires are lighted from one torch, but the 
light of the first torch is not lessened through 
the kindling of the many, so the Logos coming 
forth from the power of the Father hath not 
made Him Who begat Him without Logos 
(GAoyov), I myself speak and you hear, yet 
surely I who talk with you do not by the trans- 
mission’ of speech become empty of speech; but 
in putting forth my voice I give order to the 
unordered matter in you. And as the Logos, 
begotten in the beginning, begot in His turn our 
creation, He having first created for Himself the 
material (rhv tAnv Snusovpyhoas) ; so also I, in 
imitation of the Logos, being begotten again, 
and haying apprehended the truth, remodel 
what is indistinct in matter kindred (to myself), 
For neither is matter without beginning like 
God, nor is-it—since it is not without beginning 
—of equal power with God ; but it is begotten and 
not made by any other being, but produced by 
the Creator of all things.” 

As a sequence to this belief in the power. of 
God being greater than that of matter, Tatian 
upholds the belief in the resurrection of the 
body at the end of all things. It will be a 
resurrection accompanied by judgment in which, _ 
not Minos nor Rhadamanthus, but God the 
Creator will Himself be the Judge (Soxipaorhs). 
“You may think us,” says Tatian, “ chatterers 
and babblers ” (omeppoAdyous, cp. Acts xvii. 18) 
for holding this belief; but the sneer does not 
trouble him. His argument is briefly this :— 
“There was a time when I did not exist: I was 
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born and came into existence. There will be a 
time when (through death) I shall not exist; but 
again I shall exist, just as before I was not, but 
was afterwards born (cp. Tertullian, Apol, 
xlviii), Let fire destroy my flesh, let me be 
drowned, or torn to pieces by wild beasts, I am 
laid up in the treasure-chambers of a wealthy 
Lord. God Who reigneth can, when He will, 
restore to its pristine state that which is visible 
to Him alone.” 

In ch. vii. Tatian returns to the Logos, that 
he may demonstrate His work as regards Angels 
and men. The heavenly Logos, at once a 
Spiritual Being as proceeding from (am) the 
Father (Who is Spirit) and the Logos from (éx) 
the Logos-power—in imitation of the Father 
Who begat Him—created man (Gv@pwmroy) an 
image of immortality ; in order that, as incor- 
ruption is with God, in the same way man 
receiving a share of the spiritual part of God 
might have immortality. ‘Therefore indeed did 
the Logos create Angels even before men of the 
noblest stamp (&vdpes). ach of these orders of 
creation was made unconditionally free (aire- 
fovotov); not having the nature of good which 
is with God alone, but (that nature) which, in 
the case of men (4v@pé7wy), is brought to per- 
fection by freedom of choice, so that the worth- 
less (patAos) man, bad (uox@npos) through his 
own fault, may be punished, and the righteous 
man be deservedly praised for his brave honest 
deeds (avdparyabjuara); inasmuch as of his own 
free-will he does not transgress the will of God. 

Now the power of the Logos having in itself 
the faculty of foreknowing the future, not as 
fated, but as determined by the mind of free 
agents, foretold the results of things to come. It 
became the prohibitor of wickedness and the 
encomiast of those who continued in goodness. 
Bat when men followed that first-born more 
subtle than the rest (Gen. iii. 1), and declared 
him god who resisted the law of God, then the 
power of the Logos excluded from fellowship 
with Him both the beginner of this folly and his 
followers. So he who was made in the image of 
God, the more powerful Spirit having been 
separated from him, became mortal; and that 
first-begotten one became a demon, on account 
of his transgression and ignorance (al. madness, 
vow instead of &yvoia); and they who imitated 
him and his phantasies became an army of 
demons, and on account of their liberty of choice 
have been given over to their own folly. 

The mal-practices of the demons, their antago- 
nism to man, their absurdities, devices, etc., form 
the principal subject of the next ten chapters 
(viii.-xviii.). Trony, ridicule, anger are dominant 
throughout Tatian’s language, and his passion 
against what is false tends to increase, by con- 
trast, the beauty of thoughts interspersed here 
and there about the soul, the spirit, and the truth. 

Man, the cause of the apostasy of the demons, 
is also the material upon which: they work. 
By introducing astrology, they have sought to 
replace belief in God by a belief in fate. They 
teach that a man is a judge or one judged, a 
murderer or one murdered, a rich man or a poor 
man—by fate. They urge men to copy their 
own foul examples; and in their indulgence of 
their passions the demons, with Jupiter at their 
head, are, according to Tatian, but acting as 
slaves of fate, 
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Further, asks Tatian, how can you Greeks 
expect us to honour as deities those whose 
opinions are so contradictory, and whose practices 
are often so abominable? One god poisons, an- 
other heals; one goddess advocates continence, 
another incontinence ; one deity saves men’s lives, 
another destroys them. He comments also upon 
the superstitions encouraged iy be demons. A 
fundamental principle ( oro:xelwors) with them 
was the peopling the heavens with life. The 
demons raised to divine rank the creeping things 
of earth, and fish, and animals, and by means 
of astrology fostered the belief that they, though 
expelled, still lived in heaven. The zodiacal 
circle they presented as divine. They asserted 
that they could control every man’s destiny 
from the hour of his birth. ‘“ We,” bursts out 
Tatian, “are above this fate. We believe, not in 
wandering (AavnT@y) demons, but in one Lord, 
Who wanders not (arAav7). We do not follow 
fate, and we reject its law makers.” Sarcasti- 
cally he asks, why some gods are placed in the 
heavens, but others, far better, are omitted; and 
he summons them to reject what is so absurd 
and not to hate the Christians unjustly. 

He advances one more absurdity,—the meta- 
morphosis of the gods; e.g. Zeus into a dragon, 
or a swan, or an eagle, to give free play to his 
coarse passions! But that absurdity becomes 
sacrilege when men sacrifice a sheep and worship 
it (Aries), when they place the bull (Zaurus) 
in the heavens and kill it on earth! Angry 
and disgusted, Tatian breaks into a noble 
protest (ch. xi.): “How can I admit this life 
according to fate when I consider who are 
its administrators? I am not a man who 
wants to be a king; I have no wish to be 
rich ; I decline official position. I hate forni- 
cation. No insatiate desire impels me to 
traverse the seas; I do not contend for wreaths 
(orepdvovs); I have no passion for fame, I 
despise death and am superior to disease; grief 
does not consume my soul. Should I be a slave, 
I would bear my slavery. Am I free, I make 
no boast of my good birth (ep. 1 Cor. vii. 21). 
I see, indeed, that the same sun shines upon all, 
and that there is one death to the man living 
in pleasure and to the man dying in destitution. 

. . But tell me, is it due to fate that an 
avaricious man is sleepless (or is it due to his 
own folly)? Is it due to fate (or to your own 
will) that you so often covet and so often fail, 
perhaps die? Ah! die to the world! Repudiate 
its insanity! Live to God! Lay hold on Him 
and reject your old nature! We were not created 
to die, but we die through our own fault. Our 
free-will has destroyed us. We who were free 
have become slaves ; we have been sold through 
sin. Nothing evil has been made by God; it is 
we who have shown wickedness. Yet are we, 
who have shown it, also able to reject it.” 

In ch. xii. Tatian returns again to a thought 
akin to that of the two orders discussed in ch, vii. 
There are, he says, two varieties of spirit, the 
soul and (which is greater than the soul) the 
image and likeness of God. Both existed in the 
first men, who were thus in one sense material 
(6Atkod), in another superior to matter (avérepor 
vis 8Ans). This “difference of honour” he 
illustrates from the analogies of the created 
world and the human body, carefully noting 
(e.g. in the case of the latter) that together 
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~ with such differences there is always “a harmony 
as of music.” All may know these things who 
do not vaingloriously reject those holy interpre- 
tations which have come down to the Christians 
in writing, and render those who attend to them 
great lovers of God. The demons also present a 
similar distinction in character. Made of matter 
and possessing a material spirit, some have 
turned to what was purer ; but others (and the 
majority), having chosen what was inferior and 
conformed their lives to it, have become pro- 
fligate and greedy. These last—cries Tatian, 
with intense scorn—are what the Greeks wor- 
ship! These “unbridled robbers of Deity ” 
are permitted by the Lord of all to revel till 
the world shall be dissolved and the Judge shall 
appear; a day when all who have, though 
assailed by these demons, striven after the 
knowledge of the perfect God, shall obtain, by 
means of their very conflicts, a more perfect 
testimony. 

Further, he points out that everywhere there 
is spirit; one and the same yet marked by dis- 
tinction :—a spirit in stars, a spirit in Angels, 
a spirit in plants, a spirit in waters, a spirit in 
men, a spirit in animals. We affirm this, says 
Tatian, not from hearsay,nor from conjecture, 
nor from sophistical reasoning, but from Divine 
teaching: and he calls upon the Greeks who 
did not reject the teaching of the Scythian 
Anacharsis, not to refuse the teaching of 
(Christian) “barbarian” laws. “Count,” he 
asks of them, “our doctrines at least as oracular 
as you do the divinations of the Babylonians. 
Listen to our words with the same attention 
that you do to the oaks of Dodona or Africa.” 
He adds—not too wisely for his purpose—“ These 
(last) are but the trickeries of demons. The 
Christian teaching is what the (heathen) world 
could not apprehend.” 

Tatian, having expressed himself about spirit, 
now (ch. xiii.) turns to the soul, and develops a 
similar line of distinction between the soul ex- 
alted and the soul degraded. The soul, he 
affirms, is not immortal in itself, but mortal; 
yet it rests with itself not to die. If it knows 
not the truth it dies and is dissolved with the 
body; but it rises again with the body at the 
end of the world and receives death as a punish- 
ment in immortality. On the other hand it does 
not die, even though it be dissolved for a time, 
if it acquire the knowledge of God. Of itself 
the soul is darkness, and there is no light in it. 
Hence it is written, “The darkness apprehended 
it (i.e. the light) not” (St. John i, 5). It is not 
the soul which has preserved the Spirit, but the 
Spirit the soul. As light apprehends darkness, 
so the Logos—the Light of God—will apprehend 
the ignorant soul—darkness. Wherefore if the 
soul abide alone (uévn) it inclines downwards to 
matter and dies with the flesh; but if it be 
yoked with the Divine Spirit it is no longer 
helpless, but rises whither the Spirit. leads it; 
for the dwelling-place of the Spirit is above, but 
the origin of the soul is from below. In the 
beginning Spirit and soul dwelt together; but 
the soul would not follow the Spirit, and the 
Spirit left it. Then the soul, retaining a spark 
of the Divine power, if unable—on account of 
the separation—to discern what was perfect, yet 
sought for God, and in its wanderings fashioned 
many gods and followed the sophistries of demons. 
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Thus the Spirit of God is not with all. It came 
down to those who lived justly, and interweay- 
ing itself with their soul, proclaimed to other 
souls by means of prophecies things hidden. 
And the souls that are obedient to wisdom have 
attracted to themselves this kindred Spirit; but 
the disobedient and all who reject the minister 
(i.e. the Holy Spirit) of our God Who suffered, 
are found to be not worshippers of, but fighters 
against, God. 

The Greeks were, in Tatian’s opinion (ch. xiy.), 
like these disobedient souls. They had surren- 
dered the doctrine of the Unity of God (uovap- 
xlav); they had accepted the rule of gods many 
(woAvkoipavtny), and had submitted to demons 
supposing them to be possessed of power. It 
was a terrible submission, for the demons had 
in reality imposed upon them, These demons, 
who practised and taught men the ways of death, 
if dying continually while they lived, were yet 
themselves undying and bodiless, and should find 
in their deathlessness their greatest punishment 
in immortality. The boundless extent of their 
life might perhaps be the explanation of the 
boundless extent of their sins. 

Should men then yield tothedemons? Should 
they not rather seek again what they once had, 
but had lost, reunite the soul with the Holy 
Spirit and work for union with God? The soul, 
says Tatian, is multipartite (aoAumepys ... od 
feovouepyjs) and is manifested through the body. 
We cannot conceive a manifestation of the soul 
apart from the body, nor a resurrection of the 
body apart from the soul. Man is not, as 
croakers dogmatize, a mere rational animal pos- 
sessed of mind and knowledge. The brute ani- 
mals (ra &Aoya) have that. Man, and man 
alone, is the image and likeness of God, and 
man-alone is capable of advancing unto God 
Himself. What is this image and likeness after 
God? The perfect God is without flesh, man is 
flesh. The bond of the flesh is the soul, the 
flesh holds (cxeruch, a Stoic term) the soul firm. 
In it, as a sanctuary, God is pleased to dwell by 
the Spirit; but if it be not His tabernacle, then 
is man superior to the wild beasts only in being 
able to speak; in other respects he is as they 
are; he is not a likeness of God. Now none of 
the demons possess flesh, their composition is 
spiritual, like that of fire or air. They only, in 
whom the Spirit of God dwells, can see them; 
the natural man (Wuxurds; cf. 1 Cor. ii. 14) can- 
not; the inferior cannot apprehend the superior. 
For demons there is no place of repentance. 
Their nature excludes it; they have no flesh. 
They are the effulgences (amavyacua; cf. Heb. i. 
3; Rev. v.) of matter and wickedness. Matter 
(demon-inspired; cf. ch. xvi.) sought to gain 
power over the soul, and laws of death were 
given tomen. Yet have men, even after casting 
away immortality, conquered death by a death 
in faith, and through repentance have they been 
called who,'according to the language of Scripture 
(Ps. viii. 5), “were made a little lower than the 
Angels” (cf. Heb. i. 4). For it is possible for 
every one that hath been conquered (by sin) to 
conquer again if he reject the constitution of 
death—a constitution easily intelligible to all 
who wish for immortality. : 

The demons who give commands to men are 
not the souls of men (ch. xvi.). They have 
indeed the power of deluding and perverting 
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minds disposed to downward tendencies, so that 
men fail to rise to the path which leads to heaven. 
But, says Tatian, this is not the case with Chris- 
tians. ‘The things in the world are not hidden 
from us. We can apprehend easily what is 
Divine if the power which makes souls immortal 
come to us.” Terrible indeed are the demons. 
If they had the power, they would drag down 
the very heaven with the rest of creation. But 
they have not this power; they can only make 
war against matter resembling their own by 
means of the matter which is from beneath. If 
a man would conquer them, let him repudiate 
matter. Armed with the breastplate of the 
heavenly Spirit (cf. Eph. vi. 13, ete.), he will be 
able to save all that He encompasses. So with 
diseases which attack our material nature. The 
demons claim to be the causes, and they have 
indeed the power to affect the body by means of 
some burst of folly; but when God speaks the 
word of power they are smitten and depart, and 
the sick man is healed. Tatian opposes the 
heathen belief on such points in very earnest 
terms (ch. xvii.). “Hearken to me, O Greeks, as 
one calling to you from vantage-ground. Don’t 
mock. Don’t attribute your own thoughtlessness 
to one Who is the herald of truth.” He denounces 
as wrong the opinion of Democritus that one 
disease (wd@os) could be destroyed by counter- 
disease (Gvtimd0e1a). He mocks at the credulity 
which supposed that a madman was to be cured 
by amulets of leather. Not that he denies that 
demons do attack men. Nay, men themselves, 
who are sick, or in love, or who hate, or wish to 
be revenged, take them as their helpers. . And 
the demons’ mode of helping them is this—they 
induce men to believe in peculiar combinations 
of powerless letters, roots, bones, and sinews, 
and then they make them their slaves. . “ How,” 
asks Tatian, “can it be good to minister to 
adulteries? or noble to help men to hate one 
another? or seemly to attribute the cure of 
maniacs to matter and not to God?” Verily 
God has created everything that is good (cf. 
Gen. i. 31), but the demons have in their folly 
wrested everything for evil purposes; and this 
kind of wickedness is to be laid at their door and 
not at that of the perfect God. In proof, he 
adduces two popular magical superstitions :— 
How can a bone of mine when I am dead do any 
good? or how can one who has died a violent 
death minister to another man’s punishment? 
(See Otto’s explanation.) 

Tatian finds similar fault with their views 
about medicine (ch. xviii). If a man, having 
confidence in the medical art, is healed by 
matter, much more shall he be healed by wait- 
ing patiently for the power of God. Man must 
not make use of what is evil to secure what is 
good. A man may not himself be a thief, but if 
he be an associate of thieves he must expect to 
be punished with them; and similarly if a man 
who is not a bad man associate himself with the 
bad to work out some supposed good, he will be 
punished by God the Judge for that very alliance. 
“Why,” asks Tatian, “is the man who believes 
in the power of matter unwilling to believe in 
God? . . . Why, when you are ill, do you not 
come to the more powerful Lord? Why do you 
rather seek to cure yourself by turning like a dog 
to herbs, or a stag to a viper, or a boar to fresh- 
water crabs, or a lion to apes? Why do you 
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make a god of anything in the world? Why, 
when you have healed your neighbour, do you 
like to be called a benefactor? All is due to 
the power of the Logos. Follow that. Demons. 
do not really heal men; rather by their craft. 
they take them captive. Rightly did the most 
admirable Justin call them robbers. As reputed: 
gods they attack the bodies of men, they con— 
vey by dreams the impression of their presence ; 
and when their victims are brought forth in 
public they fly away from them and restore 
them to their former state.” 

“Learn from us, O ye Greeks,” cries Tatian.. 
“You do not understand these things, though 
you say that you-despise death and are quite 
satisfied with yourselves. Your philosopher 
Crescens, the long-bearded Cynic, so notorious- 
for his unnatural lust and love of money, who 
professed to despise death, was yet so afraid of 
death that he endeavoured to inflict it upon 
Justin and upon me, because that preacher of 
the truth had exposed the philosophers as glut- 
tons and deceivers.” 

But perhaps you will say that men ought not 
to fear death. There we agree with you. Only 
don’t seek death, like Anaxagoras, for the sake of 
fame among men. Despise death; yes, but through 
and on account of a true knowledge of God. 

Now, what is divination, and why are you 
deceived by it? Divination simply ministers to 
your worldly lusts. For instance, if you want. 
to make war, you call in Apollo as a counsellor 
of your slaughter. If you want to carry off a 
maiden, you select some deity to assist you- 
And you are deceived by divination. A woman. 
drinks water, becomes frenzied, is intoxicated 
with the fumes of incense, and you call her a. 
prophetess! You go to oaks and birds. Are 
you, then, inferior to animals and plants? 
Hadn’t you - better turn into some prophetic 
tree (al. divining rod) and grow the wings of 
birds! Ah, if you would be superior to your 
passions, despise everything in the world. “For 
we have attained to this,” cries Tatian. “Don’t 
despise us. Repudiate your demons. Follow 
God. All things were made by Him, and with- 
out Him was not anything made” (St. Johni. 3), 

So also (ch. xx.), if you are healed by drugs, 
ascribe the cure to God. The world drags us. 
down, and through weakness we seek matter- 
The winged soul is the perfect spirit, and this. 
was cast out by sin. Once there was a more 
perfect order of things than now. If we earn- 
estly desire that former state we must put 
aside every impediment. Beyond the bounds of 
heaven are better worlds, with perpetual day 
and light unapproachable by man. Others haye 
but conjectured descriptions of this happy land ; 
but we have been taught by the Prophets, who, 
persuaded that the heavenly Spirit together 
with the soul shall be invested with mortality, 
have proclaimed things unknown to other men- 
This investiture is possible to all. 

The thoughts of the better land and of God’s 
revelation by the Prophets lead Tatian to another 
thought—God’s revelation of Himself in the 
Incarnation. That doctrine he does not discuss, 
but he treats it in a manner likely to be ad- 
mitted by a Greek, if very differently from the 
mode in which (e.g.) Justin Martyr presented. 
such a subject to the Jews. We are not mad, 
he says (ch. xxi.), nor do we utter idle tales 
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avhen we say that God was made (yeyovévar) in 
the form of man. The mythology of the Greeks 
was full of such appearances—an Athene' taking 
the form of a Deiphobus, a Phoebus that ofa 
sherdsman, ete. etc. If the Greeks could take no 
higher ground, they should, at least, approve of 
Christians as holding myths like their own. 
In the next place, what did so frequent an ex- 
pression as the origin of the godsimply but that 
they were mortal? The difficulty attendant 
. upon the heathen belief was not removed by the 
tendency to resolve all myths and gods into 
allegory. Metrodorus of Lampsacus, in his trea- 
tise on Homer, invited men to believe that the 
Hera or Athene or Zeus, to whom they conse- 
crated enclosures and groves, were simply natural 
beings or elemental arrangements. That, argues 
Tatian, was to surrender their divinity; and 
that surrender he freely endorses, for he will not 
admit any comparison between the Christian God 
and deities who “ wallow in matter and mud.” 
From so grave a subject Tatian turns (ch. xxii.) 
+o one which he lashes with ridicule—the teach- 
ing offered to and accepted by the Greeks, the 
teaching of the theatre and the arena, Who, 
the asks, would not ridicule solemn assemblies 
held in honour of wicked demons, and which 
cover men with shame? Look, first, at the 
actor, one thing to himself, another to the public ; 
at times an Aphrodite or an Apollo, at times 
.an accuser of the gods, or a slanderer of heroic 
deeds; sometimes raving, sometimes effeminate ; 
the doer of murders and recorder of adulteries— 
that was the kind of man who was praised by all, 
and for whose sake they reviled all who took no 
part in such amusements (see also ch. xxiv.)! 
What a wonderful thing it was! They took 
their sons and daughters to see and learn shame- 
ful words, indecent gestures, and adulterous 
acts! Admirable places were their lecture- 
xooms, where vile deeds wrought under the cover 
ofnight were openly proclaimed, and the audience 
treated to ribald talk! Admirable, too, were 
their poets, liars who beguiled their listeners 
from what was right by their fictions! Then 
‘fatian turns to the arena, brutal and brutalizing! 
Look at the athletes. Before them were laid 
wxewards and crowns. What for? For manly 
virtues? Oh, no; but for good physical con- 
dition and greatest power of injury. The hardest 
striker was crowned! That was bad, but there 
was worse; men sold themselves to be killed, 
others were bought to kill. The men of position 
collected a troop of gladiators and sent them into 
the arena. They took their seats, and would 
actually grieve if anything made them miss the 
wholesale slaughter. Just as they slew animals 
to eat their flesh (kpewparyta), so they slaugh- 
tered men to nourish their souls with this 
human food (4y@pwroparyia)! ‘I have heard,” 
he comments, “of a thief committing murder 
for the sake of gain, but your rich man buys up 
gladiators for the sake of seeing them killed!” 
It might be urged that such places were fre- 
quented and delighted in by the uncultured 
only. Tatian therefore places the philosophers 
in their turn at the bar of judgment, and his 
contempt for their teaching is only equalled by 
his ridicule of their appearance (ch. xxv.). 
Long-haired, bearded, men were they, with one 
shoulder uncovered, and with nails like wild 
beasts’ claws, wanting special tradesmen for 
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their various articles of dress, tuft-hunters, and 
gluttons, to whom philosophy was simply a 
means of getting money ! 

No two of them agreed, One followed the 
teaching of Plato, and a disciple of Epicurus 
opposed him. The pupil of Aristotle was reviled 
by the scholar of Democritus. Why, protests 
Tatian, do you who are so inharmonious fight 
with us Christians who are at least harmonious ? 
“Your philosophers maintain that God has a 
body, I maintain that He is without a body ; 
that the world shall be often consumed by fire, 
Ionce for all; that Minos and Rhadamanthus 
will be the judges of mankind, I God Himself 
(cp. ch. vi.); that the soul alone is immortal, I 
the body together with the soul.” We, he con- 
tinues, do but follow the Logos of God, why do 
you hate us? We are not eaters of human 
flesh; the charge is false. It is among you 
that Pelops the beloved of Poseidon is made a 
banquet for the gods, that Saturn devours his 
own children, and Zeus swallows Metis! 

After all, the philosophers do but make a 
boast of language which they have taken from 
others (ch. xxvi.); they are like the jackdaw 
strutting about in his borrowed plumes. The 
reading of their books is like struggling through 
a labyrinth, and the readers must be like the 
pierced cask of the Danaids. Why should they 
affirm that wisdom was with them only? They 
were born in the same way as Christians, and 
were under the same Governor of the world. 
There was no special sun or stars for them, no 
special origin, no special death. The gramma- 
rians were at the bottom of all this folly; and 
philosophers who parcelled-out wisdom to this 
and that systemi-maker knew not God and did 
but destroy each’ other. “Therefore,” Tatian 
concludes scornfully, “you are all nothing— 
blind men talking with deaf; handling builder’s 
tools but not knowing how to build; preaching 
but not practising ; swaggering about in public 
but hiding your teaching in corners. We have 
left you because this is your character. We 
can have nothing more to do with your instruc- 
tions. We follow the word of God.” 

Tatian has done for the moment with the 
philosophers; and, once more addressing the 
Greeks (ch. xxvii.), he protests against the in- 
justice of men who—claiming the liberty of 
adhering if they would to the teaching of such 
philosophers — refused a similar liberty of 
opinion to the Christians. Why were Christians 
who spoke against the gods to be denounced as 
“atheists” (a9ewrdrous), when teachers like 
Diagoras, Leo, Apion, had spoken quite as 
strongly ? If he, Tatian, was bold enough to 
say that the assembly of many gods was nothing, 
he was more honest than Epicurus, who thought 
it but was afraid to say it. Why should he be 
false to his principles? Why should he trouble 
himself with utterly useless philosophical inves- 
tigations ? 

Tatian rejected Greek philosophy and he re- 
jected Greek legislation (ch. xxviii.) also, In it 
there were as many codes as there were cities in 
Greece, and what one nation counted dishonour- 
able another approved. : 

Tatian then proceeds, in an interesting auto- 
biographical passage (ch. xxix.), to explain how 
he had become a Christian. It was not through 
want of knowledge of what he was leaving. 
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There had been a time in his life when he had 
been initiated into the (Eleusinian) mysteries, 
and had made trial of every kind of religious 
worship. The result had sickened him. Among 
the Romans he had found the Latiarian Jupiter 
delighting in human gore, Diana Aricina wor- 
shipped in the same way, and this or that 
demon systematically urging on to what was 
evil. He withdrew to seek by some means to 
discover the truth. “As,” he says, “I was 
earnestly considering this I came across certain 
barbarian writings, older in point of antiquity 
than the doctrines of the Greeks, and far too 
Divine to be marked by their errors. What 
persuaded me in these books was the simplicity 
of the language, the inartificial style of the 
writers, the noble explanation of creation, the 
predictions of the future, the excellence of the 
precepts, and the assertion of the government of 
all by One Being (ray 8rwv 7d povapxikdy), 
My soul being thus taught of God I understand 
how the writings of the Gentiles lead to con- 
demnation, but the Sacred Scriptures to freedom 
from this world’s slavery, liberating us from 
thousands of tyrants, and giving us, not indeed 
what we had not received, but, what we had 
once received but had lost through error.” 
Tatian, no sooner taught better things, had 
put away his previous errors as the follies of 
childhood. He did more. With all the energy 
of a convert, he loudly proclaimed the truth 
which satisfied him. He goes on to show in 
the second great division of the Oratio (chs. 
xxxi-xli.) the antiquity of the Christian reli- 
gion—a “philosophy” far more ancient than 
that of the Greeks. For this purpose, he com- 
pares Homer and Moses, “the one the oldest of 
poets and historians, the other the founder of 
our barbarian wisdom.” ‘The comparison will 
prove the tenets of the Christians not only 
older than those of the Greeks, but older also 
than the invention of letters. After enume- 
rating the numerous and various opinions as to 
the date, parentage, and poetry of Homer, he 
remarks upon such discordant testimony as 
proving the history untrue, and as being so 
different from the unanimity of opinion common 
among Christians. ‘‘ We reject everything,” he 
says, “which rests upon human opinion; we obey 
the commandments of God and follow the law 
of the Father of immortality. The rich among 
us follow philosophy, and our poor are taught 
gratuitously. We receive all who wish to be 
taught, aged women and striplings: every age 
is respected by us. . . , We do not test them by 
their looks, nor judge them by their outward 
appearance. In body they may be weak, but in 
mind they are strong. . . . What we do keep at 
a distance is licentiousness and falsehood.” His 
mention of the women who received Christian 
instruction leads him to a digression in defence 
of them, The Gentiles scoffed, he says, at them, 
and alleged that the Christians talked nonsense 
among them. Tatian retorts (chs. xxxiii., xxxiy.) 
by pointing to the disgrace the Greeks cast upon 
themselves, not only for their unbecoming con- 
duct to women generally, but by the statues 
they erected to courtesans and wanton poetesses, 
“All our women,” bursts forth Tatian, “are 
chaste; and our maidens at their distaffs sing 
nobler songs about God than a Sappho.” The 
Greeks should repudiate the lesson of immorality 
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which their statues had immortalised and the 
foul practices inculcated by indecent writers, and 
turn to that Christianity which enjoined truth 
and purity of thought and life. “I do not,” 
says Tatian (ch. xxxv.), “speak of these things 
as having merely heard about them. I have 
travelled much ; I have studied your philosophy 
(al. rhetoric, cp. Euseb. H. Z. iv. 16, and Otto's 
note here); and your arts and inventions. At 
Rome I saw the multitude of statues you have 
collected there. And—as the result—I have 
turned from Roman boastfulness, Athenian 
exaggeration, ill-connected doctrines, to the bar- 
baric Christian philosophy.” 

Tatian now returns to the subject started in 
ch. xxxi., after one word in deprecation of the 
sneer at himself: “ Tatian, the man so superior 
to the Greeks, so superior to the numberless 
teachers of philosophy, has opened up a new vein 
of learning—the doctrines of the barbarians ! 
On the supposition that’ Homer was contempo- 
rary with the Trojan war, or was a soldier 
under Agamemnon, or even lived before the 
invention of letters, Moses yet lived at a time 
long before either the building or taking of 
Troy. In proof of this, Tatian appeals to the 
Chaldeans, the Phoenicians, and Egyptians. 
For example, Berosus, the Babylonian historian, 
“a most competent authority,” spoke of the wars 
of Nebuchadnezzar against the Phoenicians and 
Jews which happened seventy years before the 
Persian rule, and long after the age of Moses. 
Phoenician historians, such as Theodotus, Hyp- 
sicrates, and Mochus had referred to events con- 
nected with Hiram of Tyre, whose date was to 
be placed somewhere about the Trojan war. 
Both Solomon and Hiram lived long after the 
age of Moses. The Egyptians, lastly, were noted 
for the accuracy of their chronicles. Ptolemy, the 
priest of Mendes, spoke of the departure of the 
Jews from Egypt as having taken place under the 
leadership of Moses under king Amosis. This 
king, according to him, lived in the time of the 
Argive king, Inachus, after whose reign, dating 
twenty generations, the taking of Troy was 
reached. Therefore, if Moses was a contempo- 
rary of Inachus, he lived some 400 years before 
the Trojan war. Again, it was not till after 
the time of king Inachus that the most illus- 
trious deeds of gods and men in Greece were 
committed to writing and became known. Such 
records, therefore, were far less ancient than the 
time of Moses. Tatian, after developing these 
and similar points, sums up (ch. xl.) by affirming 
it self-evident that Moses was a person of far 
greater antiquity than the ancient heroes, wars, 
or gods (demons). Men ought, therefore, to be- 
lieve the more ancient authority in preference to 
the Greeks, who had borrowed from Moses, as 
from a spring, without acknowledgment (al. un- 
consciously); and in many cases had perverted 
what they took. Further, Moses was not only 
older than Homer but older than all the writers 
who were before him, e.g. than Linus, the teacher 
of Hercules, who lived in the generation before 
the Trojan war, and Orpheus, who was a con- 
temporary with Hercules, Older, too, was 
Moses than the wisest of the wise men of Greece, 
e.g. than Minos--so famous for his wisdom, 
shrewdness, and legislative powers—who lived 
in the eleventh generation after Inachus 3 than 
Lyeurgus, the Lacedaemonian law-giver, who 
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was born long after the taking of Troy; than 
Draco, Solon, Pythagoras, and those seven wise 
men, the oldest of whom lived about the 50th 
of those Olympiads which began about 400 years 
after the taking of Troy. “These things,” 
Tatian concludes by saying (ch. sli.), “I have 
put together for your information, O Greeks. 
Knowing as I do Who God is, and what is His 
work, I am ready to examine with you these my 
doctrines; my manner of life being that of one 
who will never deny God.” 

One general impression left upon the mind by 
this Treatise, is that, if it be an ‘Apology’ at all, 
it is a defence of Christianity rather than of 
Christians; and that, in the next place, it is not 
so much a defence of doctrines as an answer or 
oration to the laughers and scoffers who sneered 
at them. Tatian cares comparatively little to 
discover analogies between Christianity of the 
religion of Greece and Rome. Rather he depicts 
Christianity as contrasting by its goodness, 
wisdom, and truth, with the heathenism which 
revelled in vice, foolishness, and error. Unlike 
other Apologists, there is little care to discuss 
Thyestean banquets (cp. ch. xxv.), or refute want 
of patriotism (ch. iv.). He strikes rather than 
appeals; and his weapons are weapons of offence 
rather than of defence, In Tatian ‘barbaric 
(i.e. Christian) philosophy” dares to carry the 
war into the enemy’s camp, and scorn is turned 
upon the scorners, It is a typical specimen of 
the class to which the Jrrisio Gentilium Philoso- 
phorum of Hermias (see s. 7.) also belongs. 

ii. The opinions of Tatian may be gathered from 
its pages: in doctrine it is directly and indirectly 
opposed to philosophic systems he had examined 
and rejected. “Dogma” with him (ch. 1), as 
with Justin before him, is not applied solely to 
the practical rules of Christian life; it is a 
word taken from the vocabulary of the Greek 
philosopher and raised to describe Christian 
teaching. To “theologize ” (and therefore “ theo- 
logy”) is also with him (ch. x; cp. Justin M. 
Dial. c. Tryph. ch. exiii) a term in the process of 
being rescued from its lower and heathen 
significance. The term ¢:Aogopla is never again 
to be an exclusive possession of his opponents. 
It is even more than maidefa, moAcrela, and 
youobecla (ch. xii.), to be the designation of 
Christianity. 

(a) God (see ch. iy.}—Tatian proclaims Mono- 
theism, rather than Henotheism, as the antidote 
to Polytheism, and povapxia as the foil to moAv- 
koipavin (cp. Just. Daemon. i.; Homer, JI. ii. 
204). He presents God to men both in His 
positive and negative attributes. God is before 
Creation “alone” (udvos), ‘“ perfect,” “without 
bdoy,” and “without flesh;” God is Spirit, An- 
ticipating Origen’s conclusions, the incorporeity 
of God is a proof of immateriality and an evi- 
dence of superiority to the limits of time (ch. iv). 
He, with Whom alone is goodness (ch. vii.; cp. 
St. Mark x. 18), invisible though He be to human 
eyes and incapable of reproduction by human 
art, may yet be known from His Creation and 
apprehended ‘by His works. With Tatian, as with 
Justin, God, not contemplated as He is in His 
nature but as revealed in His works, is the start- 
ing-point of all Christian philosophy. Tatian’s 
doctrine about the Creation is set forth in ch. y, In 
the Creation itself he recognises two stages (ch. ii.); 
(a) matter, shapeless and unformed is put forth 
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(mpoBeBanuevn) by God; and (8) the world, 
separated from this matter, is fashioned into 
what is full of beauty and order, though even- 
tually to be dissolved by fire (ch. xxv.). In the 
work of Creation the alone God is not alone: 6 
deomdrys Tay BAwv, altos drdpxwy ToD mayTds 
h imboracis, Kare mev THY pndémw yeyevnwevny 
molnaw, wdvos Hv: Kabd dé waca Svvauis, Sparay 
Te Kal Gopdtwv av’ros irdatacis Hy, oY avTG 
7% mdvra: obv adTe Hid AoyiKs Suvdmews abTds 
kad 6 Adyos, ds Fv ev avT@, treoTnoE. 

(0) The Logos (see ch. v.).—The relation be- 
tween God (6 Seomdrns) andthe Logos Who sub- 
sists in Him, the Hypostasis, is conceived from a 
different point of view, and set forth in different 
terms from those of Justin. With the latter the 
Logos begotten before all things (yévynua ind 
Tod Qcod eyeyevynto) is the Son, a Divine Baing 
to be worshipped after the Father. He is, as 
it were, projected by the Father’s will (amd rod 
matpos mpoBandey yevynua. Cp. the application 
above by Tatian of mpoBeBAnuévn to matter). 
With Tatian the Logos springs forth (rpowyda) 
by the Will of God. The process of begetting, 
the relationships of Father and Son, and the 
worship due to the Son, are not brought forward. 
The inward communion between them which 
carries with it these truths is indeed expressed 
by the deep phrase oby airr@ Sid Aoryir7js Suvdinews 
avTus Kal 6 Adyos; but the outward exhibition 
of this communion—the ‘springing forth "—is 
suggestive of emanation rather than of begetting. 
The distinction between the Adyos évdid@eros 
and the Adyos mpopopurds, so strongly expressed 
by the Apologist Theophilus (ii. 10), is more 
than visible. Tatian would, in fact, present the 
Logos as the personification of an abstraction. 
He may have preferred such a presentment, . 
because if less prominent than the Sonship in the 
teaching of Justin, it was that specially required 
by the philosophers he himself had encountered. 
Hence, after his statements that “God was in 
the beginning,” not so much in the sense of the 
beginning (apx}) of time or creation, but as 
Himself the beginning of all things, the govern- 
ing principle of all things, (cp. also Theophilus 
i. 3; Tertullian, Adv. Hermogenem ch. xix.), 
Tatian takes this “beginning” or “governing 
principle” to be the Aoyod dvvops (or the 
Aoyixy Sdvamis). The personality, dropped for 
a moment to permit the statement that, as an 
abstraction, the Logos springing forth is not 
the Only-begotten Son, but the first-born work 
(&pyov mpwrdroroy ; ep. Col. i. 15) of the Father, 
is resumed in the next sentence: “Him (not 
it) we know tobe Tod xdopuou ry apxqv.” This 
governing principle yéyove kaT& mepioudy od 
Kare amoxomyy (Justin, drorouhy, Dial. c. lxi.); 
and the illustration of the many fires lighted 
from one torch without diminution of the light 
of the torch, like that already employed by 
Justin (Dialog. ch. 1xi.), enforces this distinction 
without imperilling the unity of nature. In 
the oikovoula it is the alpeots of the Logos to 
create the world from the matter He Himself 
has formed (ards éavtgG thy YAnv Syutovp- 
yhoas): “The Logos begotten in the beginning 
begot in His turn our creation ;” and His minis- 
terial activity for the Father is by Tatian dwelt 
upon as His act as the Logos rather than as the 
Son (Justin). That activity is described in 
ch, vii. As Spirit of Spirit (avetpa yeyovws 
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amd rod marpds), Logos of Logos (ée Tis Aoyikijs 
duvduews), the heavenly Logos imitated the 
Father Who begat Him, and made man the 
image of immortality (ep. Wisdom ii. 23); in 
order that man, receiving the Spirit of God 
(Ge00 potpay; see Otto’s note), should have 
immortality. The Logos was also the Demi- 
urgos of Angels, giving to both Angels and men 
free-will. 

As regards free-will, Tatian is even more 
emphatic in his language than Justin (e.g. Apol. 
i, 43). He opposes the Scriptural (and Platonic) 
beliet in free-will to the fatalism of philosophers 
(chs. viii—x.), and while he pours scorn upon 
their views he can also pen a touching appeal 
to them as men “ not created to die” (see ch. xi. 
end). The Logos foreknew and foretold that 
the free-will of Angels and men (7d éxdrepoy 
Tis worjoews eldos aitetoboroy yeyove) might 
lead not to good but to evil; and Tatian tells 
the story of the fall with one detail perhaps 
peculiar to himself, The Tempter is more subtle 
than the rest (of the Angels) because he was 
7d mpwrdyovoy (cp. the ancient explanation of 
Job xl. 19) and Geds (not 6 Geds). He revolted 
against the law of God (6 @eds), and the first 
human beings fell in with and followed him in 
that revolt. Punishment fell upon both. The 
‘Power of the Logos’ repudiated both the be- 
ginner of this folly and his adherents, Man, 
separated from the Spirit of God (cp. ch. xiii.), 
became mortal; the mpwréyoves became a demon, 
and they who—in the exercise of their own 
freedom of choice—had imitated him, became an 
army of demons, 

The “ Power of the Logos” possessed in itself 
the faculty of prognosticating the future. He 
foretold what would happen not as a matter of 
fate, but as the result of deliberate free-will. 
And by His prohibitions He forbad wickedness, 
and was the panegyrist of all who should con- 
tinue to be good. 

(c) The Holy Spirit is evidently with Tatian a 
distinct personal Being. He does not, as Justin 
(Apol. i. 60), speak directly of His share in the 
creation; he rather leads up to His work and 
office. as “the Minister of the suffering God” 
(ch. xiii.), when he would present its bearing 
upon the nature of man. Starting from the 
initial positions already mentioned, “God is 
Spirit,” and the Logos “a Spirit born of the 
Father,” Tatian further recognises two varieties 
of spirit ; (a) “ the spirit which pervades matter, 
inferior to (8) the more Divine Spirit ” (ch. iv.). 
Tn ch, xii. he returns to this conception ;—the 
inferior spirit is called the soul, the other greater 
than the soul (“the more powerful Spirit,” ch. 
vii.), an image and likeness of God: both spirits 
existed in the first men, who were consequently 
both material (5Auo!) and superior to matter 
(avérepor THs SAjs). The demons are actuated 
by the spirit which is of matter (am’ djs). 
Spivits are everywhere. There is a spirit in the 
stars, a spirit in the Angels, a spirit in plants 
and waters, a spirit in men, a spirit in animals ; 
yet is the spirit thus pervading matter but one 
and the same. In connexion with man, it is the 
office of the Spirit to preserve the soul (ch, xiii.), 
In the beginning the Spirit (the potpa cod, ch. 
vii.) was a constant companion of the soul; but 
the Spirit forsook it because it was not willing to 
obey it (ep. also ch. vii-), desiring things inferior 
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(ch. xx.). Recovery is, however, possible. Man 
must seek again what has been lost, unite 
(evyvdvar) the soul to the Holy Spirit, and secure 
union (u¢vyiav) with God (ch. xv.). If the soul 
enter into union with the Divine Spirit, it is no 
longer helpless, but ascends to the regions to 
which the Spirit leads if Souls that are 
obedient to wisdom attract to themselves the 
cognate Spirit. The Spirit of God takes up His 
abode with those who live justly; and God 
Himself is pleased to dwell in man’s soul, as a 
temple, by His ambassador, the Spirit (rod 
mpeoBevorvros mvetparos), Only to those in 
whom the Spirit dwells, and who are streng- 
thened by Him, are the bodies of their antago- 
nists, the demons, visible (ch. xv.). Armed 
with the breastplate of the Spirit a man can 
keep in safety all that He encompasses (ch. xvi.). 

To the Spirit is attributed prophetic powers. 
Abiding with the just and locked in the embrace 
of the soul (cupmdendwevov Th Wvxf), He pro- 
claims to other souls by means of prophecies 
that which is concealed. He uses the Prophets 
as His organ (cp. ch. xx.), This action Tatian 
has also attributed to“ the Power of the Logos ” 
(ch. vii.). Perhaps, as with Justin (ep. s. m. i. 
Pp. 578, col. 2), this title of the Logos, 7 dévauis, 
defines for Tatian the meaning of the TVED LG. 
(cp. 2 Cor. iii. 17), The Spirit is the Divine 
Power of the Logos. 

(@) Angelology and Demonology.—Of good 
Angels Tatian says nothing; but he speaks as 
strongly as Justin (cp. s. n. i. p. 579 col. 1) of evil 
angels, though he presents their work and ways 
in different language and (in some respects) from 
a different point of view. When expelled from 
heaven the fallen angels or demons lived with 
animals. Some: of these they placed—the Dog, 
the Bear, the Scorpion, etc.—in the heavens as 
objects of worship. Through such astrology 
they taught fatalism ; and, by the assumption of 
the names of gods (e.g. Zeus is represented as 
their leader, ch. viii.) they became “robbers of 
Deity,” and secured for themselves worship, 
however contradictory to each other they were 
often proved to be. Further, by their foul 
examples they pandered to and encouraged the 
passions of men. Of demons, Tatian records the 
existence of two classes. Receiving alike their 
constitution from matter, and possessing the 
spirit which comes from it, few only turned to 
what was purer, the many chose what was 
licentious and gluttonous (ch. xii.); they became 
the very “effulgences of matter and wickedness” 
(ch. xv.). Though material, none of the demons 
possess flesh; their structure is spiritual like 
that of fire or air (do.). Visible and invisible 
are they: visible in their real nature only to 
those guarded by the Spirit of God ; invisible 
to those who possess the soul only, and not the 
Divine Spirit. If to these last they are some- 
times alleged to be visible, the appearances are 
unreal, intended to deceive “souls that are left- 
alone.” On man they work by magic and 
pretence of cures, by false appearances, and 
through their ignorance; “robbers” are they 
in this respect also (see chs. xvii., xviii.). Tatian 
accounts for their continuance as permitted by 
God to try the constancy of the good (ch. xii.) ; 
but their end will come. They cannot repent, 
being utterly abandoned by the Divine Spirit ; 
and if for the present they do not die like men, 
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that very distinction will increase the severity of 
their punishment in their final state: “they 
will not partake of everlasting life” (ch. xiv.). 

(e), Man.—In man himself Tatian recognises 
the three parts of body, soul, and spirit. At the 
fall man lost the Spirit or highest nature, which 
had in it immortality (ch. vii.). As the angels 
were cast down from heaven, so man was driven 
forth from earth, “ yet not out of this earth, but 
from a more excellent order of things than exists 
here now.” ‘Tatian would seem to place Paradise 
above our earth ; he describes it (ch. xx.) as one 
of the better aeons unaffected by that change of 
seasons which is productive of various diseases, 
as partaking of a perfect temperature, as possess- 
ing endless day and light, and as unapproachable 
by mortals such as we are. 

Man, though deprived of the Spirit, must aim 
at recovering his former state. Body and soul 
are left to him, The soul is composite: it is the 
bond of the flesh; yet also that which encloses the 
soul is the flesh. The soul cannot appear with- 
out a body, nor can the flesh rise again without 
the soul. Man is not therefore, as the Stoics (oi 
xopardpwvor) affirmed, a (Gov AoyiKdy, vod Kal 
emothuns dextixdy, but eikay Kad duolwors Tod 
$eod ; yet this only in so far as he has the Divine 
Spirit, and has advanced beyond mere humanism 
to God Himself. Otherwise he only acts like 
other animals, and differs from them simply in 
the possession of articulate speech. Matter is, 
moreover, continually striving to get the mastery 
over the soul; and demons give laws of death to 

- men (ch. xv.). 

In this world is man’s probation carried on. 
God made it “for our sake” (ch. iv.): “the 
constitution of the world is good; but the mode 
of life in it is bad” (ch. xix.). The world 
draws men down, and through weakness they 
incline to matter (ch. xx.) ; yet it rests with men, 
through the power of their free-will, to choose 
the good and reject. the evil. “We were not 
born to die, but we die through our own fault. 
Our free-will has destroyed us. We who were 
free have become slaves; we have been sold 
through sin (cp. Rom. vii. 15),” Nothing evil 
has been made by God: it is we who have 
wrought wickedness (ch. xv.). Even if there be 
anything harmful in the vegetable creation, 
that has come about through our sinfulness 
(ch. xix.), And then Tatian adds, “ We who 
have wrought sin, have it in our power to reject 
it again” (ch. xi.); “every one who has been 
conquered, can conquer again if he reject that 
which constitutes (ry otoraciy) death” (ch. 
xyv.). This affirmation of man’s power to gain 
again what he had lost; or the injunction to put 
aside everything that proves a hindrance (ch. 
xx.), does not preclude the exercise of faith. 
Tatian does not dwell upon faith to any extent ; 
but a great deal both of his reasoning and of 
his practical advice is based upon the supposition 
of the acceptance of this virtue, The existence 
of faith underlies all his conception of God; it 
forms the base of his precept to strive after union 
with the Holy Spirit. 

Faith is a necessity for knowledge of divine 
things; 6 moredwy emvyvdoerat (ch. xix.); and 
faith and knowledge together help towards the 
wished-for victory over sin and death. Men, 
after the throwing away (amoBoAjy) of immor- 
tality, have conquered death by the death which 
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is through faith (cp. ch. xi. ‘* Die to the world! 
Live to God!”’); and through repentance a call 
has been granted to those who (according to 
God’s word) are but a little lower than the 
Angels (ch. xy.). Through faith, and as the 
object of faith, Tatian proclaims that ‘“‘ God was 
born in the form of a man” (ch, xxi.), and speaks 
of the Holy Spirit as the minister of the God 
Who hath suffered (rdv didkovoy Tov rerovOdTos 
Gcod, ch. xiii.). If he never mentions the names 
Jesus or Christ, it is because the facts of the 
Incarnation and Passion would commend them- 
selves independently of names to Gentiles, to 
whom such facts were illustrated by their my- 
thology (cep. Justin, Apol.i.21). Faith animates 
the famous passage on the soul (ch, xiii.), and 
especially in connexion with the resurrection, 
“We have faith in this doctrine,” he exclaims 
(ch. v.); let men regard if they will believers in 
it as triflers and babblers ; but he does not rest 
his reasons on the resurrection of Christ (as St. 
Paul), but on an argument which may have 
suggested the more elaborate reasoning of Ter- 
tullian (Apol. ch. xlviii.): There was a time 
when as man he was not; after a former state 
of nothingness he was born. Again, there would 
be a time when he would die; and again there 
would be a time when he should exist again. 
There was nothing of metempsychosis or trans- 
migration of souls in his conception. Though 
the flesh were destroyed by fire or wild beasts, 
or dispersed through rivers or seas, “I,” says 
Tatian, “am laid up in the storehouses of a 
wealthy Lord. God the King will, when He 
pleases, restore to its former state that my 
substance which is visible to Himself alone” 
(ch. vi.). 

Christian practice—Though Tatian does not 
speak of his co-religionists as Christians, but ac- 
cepts willingly the contemptuous expression— 
‘“‘ barbarians,” it is the doctrines of Christ which 
alone have, in his opinion, raised them above 
a world deluded by the trickeries of frenzied 
demons (ch, xii.), and wallowing in matter and 
mud (ch. xxi.). Where the old nature has been 
laid aside, men have not only apprehended God 
(ch. xi.), but through a knowledge of the True 
One have remodelled (uerappu0ulCew) their 
lives (ch. v.), Tatian says nothing of the helps 
to Christian practice which Holy Baptism and 
membership in the Church conferred. They did 
not enter into his argument. A passing allusion 
to the Holy Eucharist perhaps underlies his 
indignant protest against the too frequent 
defamation, that Christians indulged in Thyes- 
tean banquets (ch. xxv.). He seems to prefer 
advancing the great help which the Scriptures 
had been to himself, and might be to his philo- 
sophical opponents. “ Barbaric” though these 
Scriptures were, they were in the Old Testament 
portion both older and more divine, more full of 
humility and of deep knowledge, more marked 
by excellence and unity than any writings 
claimed by the Greeks (ch. xxix.) These 
“ divine writings” made men “lovers of God” 
(ch. xii.) ; and men thus God-taught were helped 
by them to break down the slavery in the world, 
and gain back what they had once received, but 
had lost through the deceit of their spiritual 
foes (ch. xxix.). : 

The Old Testament seems to have had a great 
attraction to Tatian. It probably formed the 
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basis of the lost work apoBAnudtwy BiBAloy 
mentioned by Rhodon ; and, in his attempt to 
collect and solve the difficulties of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, Tatian would be among the 
first, if not the first, of Christian commentators. 
'The Oratio also shews that he knew well the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles 
of St. Paul. Illustrations of this will have been 
noticed in the abstract already given. If reference 
to the Old and New Testaments is more marked 
in the Oratio by allusion than by direct quota- 
tion, the cause is to be found in the well-known 
fact that the Apologists, as a rule, abstain from 
such quotations when writing to Gentiles who 
had little or no acquaintance with Books counted 
sacred by the Christians, and would have attri- 
buted but little authority to them. In Tatian’s 
case, however, the references to St. John’s Gospel 
are both exceptional and indisputable; and, in 
their way, they testify to a wide-spread know- 
ledge of that Gospel at the period in question. 
Independently of coincidences of exposition, three 
passages may be specified :— 
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Ch. iv. mvedua 6 @cds. 
Ch. xiii. 7 oxoria 7d das oF 
KaraAapBavec. 


Ch. iv. 24. veya d Ocds. 
Ch.i.5. 73 gas ev 7H 
oxoria paiver, 
kat 7 oKxotia 
avro ov Kare 


. AaBev. 

Ch. xix. wdvra in’ avrod §=©Ch.i. 3. zdvra 8¢ avtod 
Kal xwpis avrod éyevero, kat 
yéeyovev ovdé ev. xwpis avrod 

éyévero ovdé 
év. (Westcott 
& Hort.) 


Of these passages the second is prefaced by 7d 
cipnucvov ; and this is the expression which in 
the New Testament introduces the Scriptures 
(ep. St. Luke ii. 24; Acts ii. 16, xiii. 40; 
Rom. iv. 18). The change made by Tatian is 
described by Bishop Lightfoot as that which a 
writer would make who divested the saying of 
its context, and presented it in its briefest form. 
The third passage is punctuated by Tatian in 
the manner invariably followed by the early 
Christian writers (contrast the textus receptus, 
ovdé Ev 0 yéyovev). The coincidence is, as noted 
by Bishop Lightfoot, remarkable; because the 
words are extremely simple in themselves. It 
is their order and adaptation which gives a 
character of uniqueness to the expression. 

Lastly, Tatian teaches that in the face of a 
world of temptation, sin, and danger, the 
Christian, however helped by Christian doctrine 
and practice, must expect to make but gradual 
progress.. The constitution (odcracis) of 
wickedness is like that of the smallest seeds, 
waxing great through but slight causes. It can 
only be destroyed through obedience to God’s 
words and united action. God gains possession 
of us by means of a hidden treasure. As we dig 
for it we get covered with dust; but the treasure 
once acquired, we are the possessors of the most 
valuable wealth (ch. xxx., cp. St. Matt. xiii. 44), 
This will often involve separation from the 
world, its employments (ch. xi.), its passions 
(ch. xix.), its amusements (ch. xxii.), and even 
the rejection of earthly teaching and human 
pinion; but it binds all classes together in a 
Way impossible under Gentile views and habits. 
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Among Christians, there is a place for the poor 
as well as the rich, for the slave as well as his 
master, for woman as well as man, for youth as 
well as old age. Christian virgins are chaste, 
and at their distaffs sing divine songs; and 
what is true of one class is true of all: 
““When we speak we do net lie” (chs, xxxii., 
xxxiii.). 

The blessedness of those who obey will be 
manifested, if not now, at least in the day of the 
resurrection after the consummation of all things. 
The Creator, God Himself, will be the Judge. The 
wicked and such as Democritus will be “fuel for 
eternal fire;” and they who, in their mocking 
superiority of wisdom, laugh at the holy things 
of God, will receive the same punishment as 
jugglers and necromancers (ch. xvii.). 


B. The Diatessaron. 


I. History.—The history of the recovery of this 
work is sufficiently romantic. In the literature 
of the Western Church there is no serviceable tes- 
timony to it till the middle of the sixth century ; 
in the Kastern Church, Eusebius, the historian 
(f A.D. 339-40), is the only Greek writer of the 
first four centuries who gives any information 
about it. It was, apparently (see Codex Ful- 
densis, ed. Ranke, 1868, pp. ix. 1), mere chance 
which put into the hands of bishop Victor of 
Capua (fA.D. 554) a Latin book of the Gospels 
without title or author’s name, but evidently 
compiled from the four Canonical books. This 
unknown work excited his interest ; and, search- 
ing in vain the Latin Christian literature of the 
past, he turned to the Greek, and found in 
Eusebius two notices of Harmonies. (@) In the 
Letter to Carpianus the harmony of Ammonius 
of Alexandria (3rd century) was described. Its 
principle was that of comparison. The Gospel 
of St. Matthew was followed continuously, and 
the passages—and only those—from the other 
Gospels which tallied with the text of St. 
Matthew were referred to or inserted in the 
margin or in parallel columns (7@ kaTd MatOatoy 
Tas dpopdvous TY AoImaY evaryycALOTGY TeEpi- 
komas mapadels). This of necessity excluded the 
greater part of the Gospel according to St. 
John and much of that according to St. Luke. 
The Harmony was a work for private use and 
not for the public service of the Church. 
Whether or not the descriptive title given to it 
in Eusebius—rd 810 tecodpwy ebayyéAtov—was 
that of the church historian or of Ammonius 
remains undetermined. The probability is that 
Ammonius borrowed it from Tatian’s work, 
even if he did not follow—and possibly had 
never seen—the sister-Diatessaron (cp. for the 
extract. from Eusebius, Tischendorf’s N.T. ed. 
crit. vii. Proleg. p. lxxiv.; and for the subject 
generally, Zahn, i. pp. 31-4). (0) In his Church 
history (iv. 29, 6) Eusebius—to quote only the 
words which bear upon this subject—refers to 
Tatian as having composed “a sort of connexion 
or compilation, I know not how, of the Gospels, 
and called it the Diatessaron” (cuvddeidy twa Kar 
cuvaywyhy ovK 18 bres TeV ebayyeAlwy ouveeis. 
Cp. Bishop Lightfoot in the Contemporary for May 
1877 ; Zahn, i. pp. 14, 15); and he adds that this 
work was current in his day. Its principle was 
amalgamation, not comparison. Victor came to 
the conclusion that his unknown work was sub- 
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stantially the Diatessaron of Tatian, This acute 
verdict—if to be purged of some unimportant 
errors (see Lightfoot /.c,; Zahn i. pp. 2, 3)—has 
survived the difficulties which a comparison of 
the Codex Fuldensis with the Diatessaron had 
at first presented, and has assisted in the re- 
covery or rectification of Tatian’s work. 

A notice in the Treatise on Heresies, written 
in A.D. 453 by Theodoret (F A.D. 457-8), bishop 
of Cyrus or Cyrrhus on the Euphrates, is the 
first definite evidence to the Diatessaron after 
the time of Eusebius. The identification of it 
’ by Epiphanius (Haer. xlvi. 1) with the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, is an earlier testi- 
mony in point of date (Epiphanius + a.p. 403) 
but it is connected with a blunder, which, 
though capable of explanation (see below), some- 
what disqualifies the evidence. Testimony to 
the Diatessaron comes rather from the Syriac- 
speaking Church of the East, than from the 
Greek. Theodoret says of Tatian: “He com- 
posed the Gospel which is called Diatessaron, 
cutting out the genealogies and such other 
passages as show the Lord to have been born 
of the seed of David after the flesh. This work 
was in use not only among persons belong- 
ing to his sect, but also among those who follow 
the apostolic doctrine, as they did not perceive 
the mischief of the composition, but used the 
book in all simplicity on account of its brevity. 
And I myself found more than two hundred 
such copies held in respect in the churches in 
our parts. All these I collected and put away, 
and I replaced them by the Gospels of the four 
Evangelists” @. 20. Cp. Lightfoot, 7. c.; Zahn, 
i. p. 35), Apart from other questions, this pas- 
sage indicates a considerable circulation of the 
Diatessaron in the bishop’s diocese and neigh- 
bourhood. The language of that diocese and of 
those parts was not Greek but Syriac (Zahn, i. pp. 
39-44) ; therefore the book to which Theodoret 
refers was in Syriac and not in Greek, This 
simple fact helps to explain the language of 
Eusebius and the blunder of Epiphanius; and is 
itself illustrated by the fact, that the comment- 
ary on the Diatessaron was composed not by a 
Greek writer but by Ephraem the Syrian. 
Epiphanius’ statement that Tatian, on leaving 
Rome, went into Mesopotamia, points to a visit 
to Edessa, the only place in the district where 
Christianity had secure footing (see Zahn, i. p. 
282, and Excursus ii.) and a city famous for its 
schools, It was the same Tatian to whom 
rumour assigned the Diatessaron which some 
called ‘the Gospel according to the Hebrews.” 
How did Epiphanius confound two works so 
essentially different? Zahn’s explanation seems 
perfectly satisfactory. The report was current 
that there was a Syriac book of the Gospels, 
called a Diatessaron, used in the Syrian churches, 
in—for example—those of the diocese of Cyrrhus. 
Further, it was reported that there was another 
book of the Gospels, written in a kindred dialect 
and used ¢. g. at Beroea, 7. e.,in the neighbour- 
hood of Cyrrhus, by the haif-heretical Naza- 
reans. An outsider like Epiphanius might very 
easily confound them and even identify them 
i. p. 25. See Wace, Hapositor for 1882, p, 165). 
Eusebius, in his turn, had not actually seen 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. His language, “1 know 
not how ” Tatian composed it, is not so much an 
intimation of entire ignorance or disparagement 
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of the work, as of disqualification to pronounce 
upon what he had not personally examined ; 
and this disqualification was due to the fact, 
that non-acquaintance or non-familiarity with 
Syriac had excluded him, as well as the Greek- 
speaking churches of Asia and the churches of 
Rome and Alexandria, from close acquaintance 
with a Syriac work. 

The value of Theodoret’s testimony does not 
end here. His language implies that the Dia- 
tessaron had been current in his diocese for a 
very long period; and this is confirmed by an 
examination of the commentary of Ephraem 
Syrus (f4.D. 378). Dionysius bar Salibi, bishop 
of Amida in Armenia Major (fa.pD. 1171 
Mésinger and Bickell, or a.D, 1207 Asseman and 
Lightfoot, see Zahn, i. p. 98, n. 4) makes a state- 
ment in the preface to his own commentary on 
St. Mark (quoted in Asseman’s Bibl. Or. i. 57; 
ii. 159; see Mésinger, p.iii.; Zahn, i. pp. 44, 99) 
to the effect that Tatian, the pupil of Justin, 
philosopher and martyr, made a selection from 
the four Gospels (al, Evangelists), which he 
wove together and made into one gospel, and 
called it a Diatessaron 7. ¢. Miscellanies. This 
writing St. Ephraem interpreted. Its opening 
words were, “In the beginning was the word.” 
An Armenian version (5th century) of Ephraem’s 
Commentary was printed at Venice in 1836, but 
remained unserviceable until a MS. Latin and 
literal translation of the Armenian made by J. 
B. Aucher, one of the Mechitarist monks of that 
city, together with one of the Armenian 
codices, was placed in the hands of a Salzburg 
professor, Dr. G. Mésinger, who revised, cor- 
rected and published the Latin text at Venice in - 
1876. : 

Internal and external evidence (see it col- 
lected in Mésinger, pp. vi.-x.) combine in justify- 
ing the conclusion, that in this Latin translation 
of the Commentary of Ephraem is contained 
substantially Tatian’s Diatessaron, and that from 
it Tatian’s text may be in a great measure 
recovered, 

Before passing to consider the character of 
the Commentary, the bearing of Mésinger’s 
translation upon the corresponding portion of 
the Codex Fuldensis may be briefly summarized. 
Dr. Wace (Zupositor for 1881, pp. 128 sq.) ma 
be said to have proved that Victor of Capua's 
Harmony preserved in that Codex is not only a 
document very closely allied with Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron, but that it exhibits substantially the 
document on which Ephraem commented with 
some occasional alterations of order and some 
few additions ; the difference being remembered 
that in Victor’s Evangelium Tatian has been 
transferred into the Latin text of St. Jerome, 
whereas Ephraem commented upon him in a 
Syriac translation. By a process of comparison 
it is shown that the Mésinger text and the 
Codex proceed pari passu, and that they agree 
together in their order where that order is 
certainly remarkable. The very interesting fact 
is thus established, that Tatian’s Diatessaron 
found acceptance in the West as well as in the 
East, and was transferred rather than translated 
into a Western Version. This is not surprising. 
Theodoret’s statement as to its popularity in 
his diocese, in his time, may well account for 
its existence in a Latin form a hundred years © 
later. 
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Ephraem’s Commentary, composed at Edessa | the Gospels themselves, was in use in the Syriac 


and conjecturally dated in the last ten years of 
his life, was originally delivered as a series of 
discourses or homilies; in this respect differing 
ina marked manner from his commentaries on 
the Old Testament (¢. g. on Genesis and Exodus). 
In tone it occupies a middle position between 
the special characteristics of the schools of 
Alexandria and Antioch respectively; and it 
may very well have formed the nucleus of theo- 
logical lectures to the students who sought the 
Master at Edessa (cp. Zahn, pp. 51-5; and 
Article EPHRAIM in this Dictionary). In the 
Commentary itself Ephraem never specifies any 
Evangelist by name, and frequently refers to a 
text of the Gospels other than that on which he 
is commenting. The Diatessaron he styles 
Scriptura, but occasionally evangelium; and in 
correcting the readings of the Diatessaron he 
uses occasionally a /ectio which corresponds with 
the Peshito, and quotes a certain Graecus. 
Ephraem—if unequal to speaking Greek— 
probably understood it sufficiently to use a 
Greek text for critical purposes, but there is 
much probability in the supposition (Zahn, i. pp. 
60-63) that Ephraem alludes under the title 
Graecus to an independent Syriac translation of 
the Gospels from the Greek text more faithful 
to the Greek original than the Diatessaron and 
the older Syriac of Cureton; and that this was 
the Peshito version perhaps quoted under the 
name Jaunaja. In brief, Ephraem’s Com- 
mentary exhibits the Church of Edessa about 
the period between A.D. 364-373 as in a state 
of transition as regards the Gospels of the New 
Testament. Side by side with the Harmony 
(=Sceriptura), which was used in the Churches, 
and which Ephraem expounded exegetically, was 
the Peshito version of the Gospels: this was in 
use among men of his own education partly on 
account of the acceptance of this Version in 
other Churches, and partly on account of a 
deficient acquaintance with the Gospels in 
Greek, Gradually the Peshito—more complete, 
more correct, and more in agreement with the 
form of the Hvangelium used by the Greek- 
speaking portion of the great Church Catholic— 
dispossessed the Diatessaron; and Theodoret’s 
action was one step in the process. 

The homilies of Aphraates, the Persian sage, 
bishop and abbat of the convent of St. Matthew, 
near Mosul, written between A.D. 336-345, 
carry the evidence for the Church-use of the 
Diatessaron twenty-five years farther back. 
Lipsius and Zahn are agreed that the quotations 
in the Homilies (ed. W. Wright, 1869. Cp. 
Sasse, Proleg. in A, serm. homil. 1879) from the 
Gospels are made from the Harmony on which 
Ephraem commented. Coincidences in individual 
readings, and corresponding combinations of the 
elements of the individual Gospels place this 
fact beyond a doubt (see the proof in Zahn, 
i. pp. 72-89). Hence the only Zvangelium which 
was used in the churches of the Syrian Chris- 
tians in the neighbourhood of Nineveh’ about 
A.D. 330-50, was the Syrian Harmony of the 
Gospels upon which Ephraem afterwards com- 
mented. 

Testimony to the Diatessaron is however 
forthcoming from a document which would tend 
to show that at least 100 years before the time 
of Aphraates a Harmony of the Gospels, and not 


churches of Edessa and its neighbourhood. The 
‘doctrine of Addai the apostle’ (cp. Ancient 
Syriac documents relative to the earliest establish- 
ment of Christianity in Edessa, ed. W. Cureton ; 
praef, W. Wright, 1864; The doctrine of Addai, 
Syr. and Engl. ed. G. Phillips, 1876) speaks of 
an Evangelium read day by day before the 
people and called a Ditouron ( = Diatessaron, 
the reading of a St. Petersb. MS.). That this 
book in use in the third century was the same 
book which in A.D. 340 took the place of the 
canonical Gospels in the more eastward Churches 
of Syria, and was afterwards commented upon 
by Ephraem, may be assumed (Zahn, i. pp. 90- 
96). Supplementary evidence, tending to the 
same conclusion and independent of that of 
Ephraem, is to be found in the detracting 
glosses of Bar-Ali (¢. A.D. 885), in the laudatory 
notices of the nomokanon of Ebed-jesu (200 years 
after Dionysius Bar Salibi); even if he and Bar- 
Bahlul indulge in confusions (easily explained) 
which identify Tatian with Ammonius, or go so 
far (Bar-Bahlul) as to make Tatian a bishop of 
the Church of Alexandria (Zahn, pp. 98-1013, 
ep. Lightfoot, p. 1139 note). 

To sum up. In the third century the Dia- 
tessaron was the only Hvangelium in Edessa, a 
sway it continued to exercise in the Churches of 
the neighbourhood till the middle of the fourth 
century. In A.D, 364-373 the Peshito version 
of the Gospels was both known to and professed by 
Ephraem. In A.D. 412-453 the Diatessaron was 
repudiated as a book for Church-use in Edessa, 
and practically superseded by the book of the 
four Gospels: and this step was carried farther 
c. A.D. 450, by the action of Theodoret in his 
diocese. From. that date its use would become 
limited to those to whom the book had the value 
so well expressed by Ebed-jesu : —“ Tatianus 
quidam philosophus cum Evangelistarum loquen- 
tium sensum suo intellectu cepisset, et scopum 
scriptionis illorum divinae in mente sua fixisset, 
unum ex quatuor illis admirabile collegit evan- 
gelium, quod et diatessaron nominayvit, in quo 
cum cautissime seriem rectam eorum, quae a 
salvatore dicta ac gesta fuere, servasset, ne unam 
quidem dictionem e suo addidit.” (Mai, Script. 
vet. nova collectio, x. 191; see Zahn, i. p. 101, 
Talis 

i eal to indicate the manner in which 
the Syriac Diatessaron passed into Latin form, 
such as is preserved in the Codex Fuldensis 
(Zahn, i. pp. 298-328). The interesting fact 
comes out that this took place without the use 
of any intermediary Greek Diatessaron. In 
language and form the Latin Harmony is based 
upon St. Jerome’s Version; and the differences 
between the Codex and Tatian—such as altera- 
tions in chronological order, expansions and 
abbreviations, coincidences and deviations—indi- 
cative as they are of dependence of the Codex 
upon Tatian, do not require the explanation 
which an intermediate Greek text would easily 
supply. The Codex Fuldensis is to be placed 
between A.D. 383 (the year in which St. Jerome 
put forward his revision of the translation of 
the Gospels) and A.D. 546 (the year in which 
Victor of Capua wrote down the Latin Har- 
mony preserved in the Codex); or, more ap- 
proximately c. A.D. 500 (Zahn, i. p. 310). Trans- 
lations from Syriac into Greek existed in the 
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fourth century (Eusebius, H. Zi. 13; iv. 30), 
and the fact—with its consequence, a further 
translation from Greek into Latin—might be 
quoted in proof of a more early date than A.D. 
500 for the Codex Fuldensis ; but, independently 
of other reasons, the age of Victor of Capua has 
yielded proofs of direct translations from Syriac 
into Latin, which render appeals to a Greek 
Diatessaron unnecessary. Kihn (Zheodor von 
Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus; see Zahn, 
i. p. 311; and this Dictionary s. n. JUNILIUS) 
has shown that in the days of Victor of Capua, 
Junilius, Quaestor sacri palatii at Constantinople 
(c. A.D. 545-552) sent to Primasius, bishop of 
Adrumetum, a Latin introduction to the Scrip- 
tures (Instituta reguluria divinae legis) which 
was a free rendering of a work written (c. A.D. 
533-544) by the Syrian Nestorian Paul, a pupil 
and teacher of the school of Nisibis. Junilius 
merely altered, by giving to it a catechetical 
form, a work representative of the Syrian 
school of theology and founded on the teaching 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia. Earlier still,’ some 
few years before the controversy relative to the 
Three Chapters, Cassiodorius joined Agapetus, 
bishop of Rome (f A.D. 536) in founding in 
Rome a theological school after the model of the 
schools of Nisibis and Alexandria. Of even 
greater value in this matter are the remarks of 
Gennadius of Marseilles. In his continuation 
(c. A.D. 495) of St. Jerome’s de Viris ilustribus, 
he comments upon and explains St, Jerome’s 
deficient treatment of Syrian writers, on the 
ground that he was not acquainted with Syriac. 
Gennadius himself confounds Aphraates with 
Jacob of Nisibis, but his testimony to his 
writings, and to those of some pupils of Ephraem 
Syrus and of Isaac of Antioch, is evidence of the 
acquaintance with Syriac works on the part of 
a western writer who lived between the date of 
St. Jerome and that of Victor. Not many 
Syrians went westward, as did bishop Isaac of 
Amida in A.D. 404, or the monks sent to Rome 
by the Syrian bishops in a.p. 495: but in the 
East they were everywhere, in Sinai, in Pales- 
tine, and in Constantinople. There they would 
meet Latin Christians, and their language of 
intercommunication would be Greek. And it 
would easily happen that in the fifth or in the 
beginning of the sixth century some Latin 
scholar, who had in his hands Tatian’s Syriac 
Diatessaron and St. Jerome’s revised Latin Ver- 
sion of the Gospels, could have worked out the 
Harmony which Victor of Capua was the means 
of preserving for posterity. 

Evidence of a similar kind, but thoroughly 
independent, is forthcoming with reference to 
(a) a Greek and (6) an Arabic Harmony :— 

(a) In av. 1523 Ottmar Nachtigall, the 
Humanist who styled himself Luscinius, trans- 
lated into Latin, published, and dedicated to 
Christopher, bishop of Augsburg, an epitome 
of the Gospel history entitled, “ Evangelicae 
historiae ex quatuor LEvangelistis perpetuo 
tenore continuata narratio, ex Ammonii Alex- 
andrini fragmentis quibusdam, e Graeco versa, 
etc.” It is much more than a merely fragmen- 
tary work; it is a complete if brief book, with 
carefully defined and executed plan. Zahn, as 
the result of a careful examination of the book 
and of comparison with other Harmonies (i. pp. 
313-328), comes to the conclusion that it is— 
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in spite of a diverging historical order and fre- 
quently independent treatment — connected 
with Tatian’s Diatessaron by so many numerous 
points of contact and of coincidence even in 
deviation, that: there is a decided affinity and in- 
terdependence between them. Luscinius had evi- 
dently never seen ,Tatian’s work; nor does he 
appear to have known the Harmony of Victor 
of Capua; but his recovery of the “ fragments of 
Ammonius,” whether so called (by mistake) by 
himself or in the Greek MS., points to the fact 
that an unknown Greek had sought to do what 
an unknown Latin had done about A.D. 500; 
and that his work presupposes as little as the 
Latin Harmony the existence of a Greek Version 
of Tatian’s Syriac Diatessaron. 

(0) In the Vatican library is an Arabic MS. 
(No. xiv.) entitled by Asseman “ Tatiani Diates- 
saron, seu Quatuor Evangelia in unum redacta,” 
etc., and dated by experts between the twelfth 
and fourteenth centuries (Zahn, i. pp. 294-298). 
The materials for judgment are few and the 
work itself can hardly be said to have been 
sufficiently examined to permit more than the 
most general deductions; but Akerblad’s opinion 
that it is without doubt translated from the 
Syriac, and its general affinity with Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, support the opinion that the Arabic 
writer found in this last work the base of his 
own if he permitted himself to supplement it. 
here and there with an already existing Arabic 
translation of the Gospels. It may be impossible. 
to determine whether or not this Arabic Dia- 
tessaron be older or younger than the Arabic 
translation of the Gospels made from the Peshito 
between A.D. 750 and 800, but it is a testimony 
to the early reputation of the old Syriac Diates- 
saron. Syriac Christians who had unlearnt or 
forgotten their mother-tongue under Arabian 
government were unwilling, so it would seem, to 
dispense with the ancient Book of the Gospel of 
Edessa and treasured the name of its compiler 
in grateful remembrance. 

As a general fact from the preceding para- 
graphs it would seem clear that Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron when banished or on the point of being 
banished from public use in Edessa had already 
received welcome and recognition from—Arabic 
—Greek—and Latin-speaking Christians. 

Il. Recovery of the Diatessaron.—This is due 
to the energetic scholarship of Zahn. By the 
use principally of Ephraem’s commentary (ed. 
Misinger) and of the quotations in the Homilies 
of Aphraates he has printed the text (i. pp. 113- 
219) in detail; comparing it throughout with 
the Syriac of Cureton (Sc.), the Peshito (P.), and 
frequently the Philoxeniantext revised by Thomas 
of Heraklea (H1.), with theGreek MSS. &, B, and © 
D, and with Sabatier and Bianchini’s editions of 
the MSS. of the Itala. Verse by verse the text 
is reconstructed and tabulated in sections. Hach 
section is accompanied by an exhaustive critical 
and expository comment, and at the end of the 
volume an index to all the passages incorporated 
in the Harmony enables the student to examine 
the evidence respecting any individual verse. 
These sections indicate the character of the 
Harmony and are reproduced here as they are 
given by Zahn, with this difference only that. 
the references to Ephraem are omitted in favour 
of an English heading indicative of the con- 
tents of the section, and which are taken 
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principally from Fuller’s Harmony of the Gospels 
(S.P.C.K.). 


1, St. John i. 1-5. Preface. 

2. St. Lukei, 5-79. Zecharias and Elizabeth; the 
Annunciation of the birth of Jesus; the songs 
or prophecies of Elizabeth and Mary; the birth 
and circumcision of St. John the Baptist; the 
prophecy of Zecharias. 

3. St. Matt. i. 18-25. The birth of Jesus Christ. 

4. St. Luke ii. 1-35 a @38). The birth of Jesus 
Christ ; the shepherds keeping watch; the pre- 
sentation in the Temple. 

5. St. Matt. ii. 1-23. The visit of the wise men from 
the East. 

6. St. John i. 6-28. St. John the Baptist. His answer 
to the Levites sent from Jerusalem. 

7. St. Luke ii. 41-52. The child Jesus in the Temple 
with the doctors. 

8. St. Matt. iii. 1-12 (St. Luke iii. 7, &.). The preach- 
ing and baptizing of St. John the Baptist. 

9. St Matt. iii. 13-17; St. Luke iii. 21, 23; St. John 
i. 29, &c., The Baptism of Jesus. 

10. St. Matt. iv. 1-11 (St. Luke iv. 1-13; St. Mark i. 
12, 13). The Temptation. 

11. St. John i. 35-52. The calling of Andrew, Simon 
Peter, Nathanael, &. 

12. St. John ii. 1-11. 
Galilee, 

13. St. John iii. 22-iv. 3; St. Mark i, 14-16; St. Matt. 
iv. 12-17. The testimony of the Baptist; 
Christ begins to preach. 

14. St. Luke vy. 1-11, 17-39; St. Mark ii. 1-22. The 
calling SS. Peter and Andrew, James and John; 
the healing the sick of the palsy; the call of 
St. Matthew. 

St. Matt. xii. 1-3; St. Mark ii. 23-28; St. Luke vi. 
1-5. The reproof of the views of the Phari- 
Sees concerning the breach of the Sabbath. 

St. Matt. v. 1-12; St. Luke vi, 20-24 (26). The 
Beatitudes, 

St. Matt. v. 13-48 (St. Luke vi. 27, &c., viii. 16; xi. 
33; xvi. 17). Sections of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

18. St. Matt. vi. 

19. 


15. 


16. 


1%. 


Section of the Sermon on the Mount. 

St. Matt. vii.; St. Mark iv. 24, &. (St. Luke vi. 
37-49). Sections of the Sermon on the Mount. 

St. Luke vii. 1-10; St. Matt. viii. 5-13. The heal- 
ing the Centurion’s servant. 

St. Luke vii.11-17, The raising the widow’s son 
from the dead. 

St. Matt. viii. 18-34; St. Luke ix. 57-62; viii, 23- 
39; St. Mark iv. 36-y. 20. Christ shows how 
He is to be followed. He heals a man with an 
unclean spirit. 

St. Mark v. 21-43; St. Luke viii. 40-56; St. Matt. 
ix. 16-36. The healing the woman with an 
issue of blood; the raising the daughter of 
Jairus from the dead; the healing two blind 
men, 

24, St. Matt. x.; St. Luke ix. 1-6; xX. 3-12, 16; St. 
Mark vi. 7-13. The sending ont the Twelve 
Apostles. 

25. St. Luke x. 38-42. ‘ Martha and Mary. 

26. St. Matt. xi. 2-13 (7); St. Luke vii. 18-35. Christ 
answers the messengers of St. John the Baptist. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


2%. St. Matt. xii. 22-37 (St. Luke xi. 14-23); St. Mark 
iii, 20-30. The healing the blind and dumb 
Tan possessed with a devil. The rebuke of the 
Pharisees. 

28. St. Luke vii. 36-50. The woman who was a sinner, 

29. 


St. Luke x. 1 (2), 17-22; St. Matt. xi, 25-30; St. 
Mark xiv. 25, &c. The mission and return of 
the Seventy Disciples. Comments which fol- 
lowed. 

St. Matt. xii. 38-45; St. Luke xi. 29-32, 24-28; St. 
Matt. xii. 46-54; St. Luke viii. 19-21, Rebuke 
of the Pharisees. Christ’s Brothers, Sisters, 
and Mother, 


30. 


The marriage feast at Cana in | 
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31. St. Luke viii. 1-14; St. Mati. xiii. 1-53; St. Mark 
iv. 1-34. Parables. The sower, the wheat and 
tares, the mustard seed, the leaven, the draw-net. 

32, St. John iv. 44, 45; St. Luke iv. 15. (2 14)-30; St. 
Matt. xiii. 53-58 ; St. Mark vi. 1-6. Events in 
Nazareth. 

33. St. Matt. xiv. 1-12; St. Mark vi. 14-29, Death of 
St. John the Baptist. ~~» 

34, St. John vi. 1-21; St. Matt. xiv. 13-33; St. Mark 
vi. 30-53; St. Luke ix. 10-17. The feeding of 
the five thousand ; the walking on the sea. 

35. St. John vi. 22-71. The “Bread of life” &c. 

36. St. Matt. xv. 1-20; St. Mark vii. 1-23; Reproof of 
the Scribes and Pharisees. 

37. St. Matt. xv. 21-28; St. Mark vii. 24-30, The heal- 
ing the daughter of the Syro-Phoenician woman, 

38. St. Johniy. 4-42. Christ and the woman of Samaria. 

39. St. Matt. viii. 2-4; St. Mark i. 40-45; St. Luke v. 
12-14, The healing a leper. 

40. St. John v. The cure at the pool of Bethesda. 

41. St. Mark viii. 22-26. The healing the blind man at 
Bethsaida. 

42. St. Mark viii. 27-ix. 1; St. Matt. xvi. 13-28; St. 
Luke ix. 18-27. St. Peter’s confession of Christ 
and after-rebuke. 

43. St. Matt. xvii. 1-13; St. Mark ix. 2-13; St. Luke 
ix. 28-36, xiii. 31-33. The Transfiguration. 

44. St. Matt. xvii. 14-21; St. Mark ix. 14-29; St. Luke 
ix. 37-43. The healing the lunatic child. 

45. St. Matt. xvii. 14-27. The payment of tribute. 

46. St. Matt. xix. 1 (3)-15; St. Mark x. 1-16. Ques- 
tions concerning divorce, Christ receives little 
children. 

47, St. Luke xy. 1-10. Parables, 
(and lost sheep). 

48. St. Luke xy. 11-32. The prodigal son. 

49. St. Luke xvi. 1-12. The unjust steward. 

50. St. Matt. xviii. 1-35; St. Luke xvii. 14; St. Mark 
ix. 31-50 (?). Discourses. 

51. St. Luke xiii. 1-9. Repentance necessary for all; 
the parable of the fruitless fig-tree. 

52. St. John vii. 1 (?2)-31 (? 36). The “doctrine” of 
Christ at the Feast of Passover (al. Tabernacles). 

53. St. Matt. xix. 16-24; St. Mark x. 17-25; St. Luke 
xviii. 18-25. The rich young man and eternal 
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life. 

54. St. Luke xvi. 19-31. Parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus. 

55. St. Matt. xx. 1-16. Parable of the labourers in the 
vineyard. 

56. St. Matt. xx, 20-28; St. Mark x. 35-45. The re- 
quest of SS. James and John. 

57. St. Luke xix. 1-10. Zacchaeus. 

58. St. Mark x. 46-52; St. Luke xviii. 35-43. Healing 


the blind. 

59. St. John ii. 14-22 (St. Matt. xxi. 12, &c.; St. Mark 
xi. 15-17; St. Luke xix. 45, &.). The cleans- 
ing of the Temple, 

60. St. Luke xviii. 9-14. The parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican. 

61. St. Matt. xxi. 18-22; St. Mark xi. 12-14, 19-24; St. 
Luke xvii. 5, 6. The fruitless fig-tree. 

62, St. John iii. 1-21 (? 15). Nicodemus, 

63. St. Luke xviii. 1-8. The parable of the importu- 
nate widow. 

64. St. Matt. xxi. 23-32; St. Mark xi. 27-33; St. Luke 
xx. 1-8. The ‘authority ” of Christ. 

65. St. Matt. xxi. 33-46; St. Mark xii. 1-12; St. Luke 
xx. 9-19. The parable of the unthankful hus- 
bandman. 

66. St. Matt. xxii. 15-33 ; St. Mark xii. 13-27; St. Luke 
Xx. 20-40. Tribute to Caesar; the error of the 
Sadducees on the Resurrection. 

67. St. Matt. xxii. 34-40; St. Mark xii. 28-34 (St. Luke 
X. 25-28); St. Luke x. 29-37, The first and 
great Commandment. 

68. St. John vii. 32 (or 37)-44 (or 52). The ‘doctrine ” 
of Christ at the Feast of the Passover (al. Taber- 
nacles), 


71. St. John x. 


72. St. John xi. 
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69. St. John viii. 12-59. Christ the “light of the world.” 
70. St. Johnix. The healing the man born blind. 
Christ the ‘‘door” and the ‘good 
shepherd.” 

The raising of Lazarus. 

St. John xii. 1-11; St. Matt. xxvi. 6-13; St. Mark 

xiv. 3-9. Mary anoints the head of Jesus. 

St. John xii. 12-19; St. Matt, xxi. 1-11, 14-16; St. 
Mark xi. 1-10 ; St. Luke xix. 29-44. The entry 
into Jerusalem. 

John xii. 20-27. The Greeks desire to see Jesus. 

Luke xvii. 20-25 (?). The coming of the Son of 
Man. 

Matt. xxiii.; St. Luke xi. 39-52; St. Mark xii. 
38, &c. Discourse against the Pharisees. 

John xii, 37 (?)-50. Discourse of Christ. 

Matt. xxiv. ; St. Mark xiii.; St. Luke xxi. 5-36, 
xvii. 31-37, xii. 42-48. Signs of the Advent. 
Matt. xxv.; St. Luke xix. 12-27, xii. 35 &c. 

Parables of the ten virgins, the talents. 
. St. John xiii. 1-15. The washing the disciples’ feet. 


73. 
74, 
. St. 
. St. 
71. St. 


78. St. 
79. St. 


. St. 


82. St. Matt. xxvi. 21-25; St. Mark xiv. 18-21; St. 
Luke xxii. 21-23; St. John xiii. 21-30. The 
eating the Passover. 

83. St. Matt. xxvi. 26-29; St. Mark xiv. 22-25; St. 
Luke xxii. 18-20, The Holy Supper. 

$4. St. Luke xxii. 29-34; St. John xiii. 33-38. The 
warning to Simon Peter. 

85. St. John xiv. The heavenly mansions &c. 

$6. St. Luke xxii. 35-38. The swords. 

87. St. John xy. The Vine and the branches &c. 

88. St. John xvi. The promise of the Comforter &c. 

89. St. John xvii. The prayer of Christ. 

90. St. Matt. xxvi. 36-57; St. Mark xiv. 32-53; St. 
Luke xxii. 40-54. Gethsemane and the be- 
trayal. 

91. St. Matt. xxvi. 58, 69-75; St. Mark xiv. 54, 66-72; 
St. Luke xxii. 54-62; St. John xviii. 15-18, 
25-27. The denial of Simon Peter. 

92. St. Matt. xxvi. 59-68; St. Mark xiv. 55-65 (St. 
Luke xxii. 63-71; St. John xviii. 19-24). Jesus 
before the council. 

93. St. John xviii. 28-xix. 16; St. Matt. xxvii. 1, &., 
11-31; St. Mark xv. 1-20; St. Luke xxiii. 
1-5, 13-25. Jesus before Pilate. 

94, St. Matt. xxvii. 3-10. The suicide of Judas. 

95. St. Luke xxiii. 26-32; St. Matt. xxvii. 32; St. 


Mark xv. 21; St. John xix. 17. 
Crucifixion. 
St. Luke xxiii. 32-42; St. Matt. xxvii. 33-44; St. 
Mark xy. 22-32 &c.; St. John xix. 18-24. 
The Crucifixion. 
St. John xix. 25-42; St. Matt. xxvii. 45-66; St. 
Mark xv. 33-47; St. Luke xxiii. 44-56. The 
commending His Mother to St. John; the death 
and burial of Christ. 
98. St. John xx.; St. Matt. xxviii. 1-15 ; St. Luke xxiv. 
1-43, The Resurrection &c. 

99. St. John xxi, Christ at the sea of Tiberias. 

100. St. Matt. xxviii, 16-20; St. Mark xvi. 15-19; St. 
Luke xxiv, 44-53. The last commission; the 
Ascension. 


Before the 


96. 


97. 


Before proceeding to the examination of this 
work, it may be well to give a few specimens in 
full as they are printed in Zahn’s pages (reff. to 
notes being omitted), 

(a) §1. Jo. i. 1-5. (1.) In principio erat 
verbum, et hoc verbum erat apud deum, ct deus 
erat verbum. (2) Hoc erat in principio apud 
deum. (3) Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, et sine 
ipso factum est nihil. Quodcunque factum est, 
(4) per ipsum vita erat, et vita erat lux homi- 
num. (5) Et haec lux in tenebris lucebat, et 
tenebrae eam non vicerunt. 

(6) § 7. Lue. ii. 41-52. 

(48) Ego et pater tuus dolentes et moerentes 
ibamus et quaerebamus, etc. ... (49) In domo 


= 


‘si natus non fuisset .. 
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patris mei oportet me esse.....((51) Omnia 
conservabat in corde suo]. 

(c) § 32. Jo. iv. 44, 45. 
—30. Mt. xiii. 53-58. Myr. vi. 1-6..... (Mt. 
xiii. 54. Le. iv. 15. Mr. vi. 1) Ideo venit in 
civitatem suam et docuit eosin synagogis eorum. 
...» (Wo. iv. 45) Susceperunt eum Galilaei. 
Quia viderunt, quod in medio corum fecit, nemo 
aliquid contra eum facere ausus est. (Le. iv. 16. 
Mr. vi. 2) Post haec, ait, intravit juxta morem 
suum in synagogas eorum die sabbati .... 
(Lc. 23) Medice, cura te ipsum .... (Le. 24, 
ef. Jo. ivy. 44) Non est propheta acceptus in 
patria (sua)....(Le. 25-27) Multae viduae 
erant .... in domo Israel .... (Le. 28) Ira 
impleti sunt... . et assumpserunt eum et foras 
duxerunt ad praecipitium montis .... Cum 
libertus eum vellet detrudere, aer se submittens 
alis suis eum suscepit .... (Mr. vi. 5, ef. Mt. xiii. 
58) Non in Nazareth sed in domo Israel virtutem 
aliquam facere non poterat. 

d) § 82. Mt, xxvi. 21-25. Myr. xiv. 18-21. 
Le. xxii. 21-23. Jo. xiii. 21-30. (Mr. 18. 
Mit. 21. cf. Jo. 18) Unus ex vobis, qui panem 
mecum edit, iste est qui me tradet. (Le. 21) 
et ecce manus traditoris mei mecum in mensa 
extensa est; (Mt. 26. Mr. 24) et filius hominis 
vadit ut de eo scriptum est .... Melius ei erat, 
.. (Jo, 22-26) Caritas 
arcanum publicavit et timort revelavit, quia dum 
caritas in sinu domini secura jacebat, timor ei 
saepius annuit.... Ideo intinxit panem, ne cum 
pane etiam testamentum daret; lavavit prius 
panem et tunc illum ei dedit..... (Jo. 30) 
Dominus Judam per aquam a discipulis separa- 
vit, cum panem aqua intinctum ei daret, quia non 
erat dignus illo pane, qui una cum vino duodecim 
apostolis dabatur. be 

The first and second of these specimens are 
quotations from one Gospel only, in the former 
case perfect, in the latter less so. The third 
and fourth represent combinations from the four 
Gospels; and it will be at once seen how incom- 
plete are the extracts and how eclectic is the 
workmanship. The words printed in italics in 
(c) and (d) are extracts from Ephraem and Aphra- 
ates, and give traditions sometimes very old, 
but always interesting. 

Inferences and deductions, as numerous as 
they are various, may be drawn from the study, 
comparative or otherwise, of this Harmony. 
The principal only can be alluded to here:— 

(a) The relation of the reconstructed text to the 
sources from which it has been reconstructed. 
Zahn (i. p. 225 etc.) collects under five heads 
what bears upon the connexion between the Dia~ 
tessaron and the Syriac of Cureton and the 
Peshito. Specimens only are given here. 

i. Twenty-eight passages in which T, (Tatian) 
agrees with Sc., but differs from P. and all, or 
nearly all, other traditions: e.g. St. Matt. i. 19, 
Nai (Gvtp) instead of mbps (6 avnp abrijs). 
St. Matt. i. 25, in sanctitate habitabat cum ea in- 
stead of ove éylywoxev airhy. St. Johni. 18, 
unigenitus (Se. filius) qui e sinw patris sui est 
instead of unigenitus deus; ille qui in sinu. 
patris est. St. Matt. vi. 6, mpdoevtar 7@ marpl' 
cov éy T@KpumT@ instead of +O év TO xputr@.' 
St. Matt. xv. 5, P. agrees with the textus recep- 
tus; T. and Sc. (practically) adopt a reading 
et vos dicitis wnicuique patrum vestrorum ct 
matrum vestrarum: but differing, both from 


Le. iv. 15 (14?) 
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each other and still more markedly from P., 
in the next words thus rendered by T. agedum, 
munus est quodcunque a me, utilitatem capies. 


St. Luke xix. 42, y1 Ab sponse windy Nx 


y09y, GAN’ 7 eipqyn éxpdBn k.T.A. instead of 


vov d& expUBn K.T.A. 


ii, Fourteen passages in which T., Sc., and 
Western testimony (e.g. D. and Itala MSS.) 
agree against P.:—e.g. St. Johni. 3, T. and Sc. 
adopt the same division as has been noted in the 
Oratio (ch. xix.) P. reads &v 6 yéyover. ev aire 
k.7.A. St. Luke ii. 48, dolentes et moerentes (so 
cod. Gr. D. and various MSS. of the Itala), a 
double expression instead of the single dduvduevou. 
St. Matt. iv. 10, retro vade, the equivalent for 
traye drlow wou; P. omits 6. 4. St. Matt. viii, 
10, T. and Sc. support the reading (eg. of Cod. 
Gr. B.) map’ ovdevi tocabrny mlotw év TO 
"IopayA evpoy as against that of the textus 
receptus and P., ovdé éy 7.1. Too. m. eupov. St. 
John vy. 15, 6 movhoas pe (instead of adrdy) 
byih. St. Luke xxi. 11, poBntpa (or poBnOpa re) 
am’ ovpavod (so D., Itala); P. (and others) put 
an’ ovpavyod after onueia peydda. St. Luke 
xxiii, 39, T. and Sc. follow the text of & C 
BL obx) od ef instead of ei od e?. 

iii. Fourteen passages in which T, and Se. agree 
in the form of translation but differ from P. (cp. 
alsoi.); e.g. St. Matt, i. 12, kar’ dvap, Sc. and T. 
in visione, P. in somnio. St. John i. 14, iat 5 Adyos 
odpt eyévero, T. and Se. NY NUD NNdH», P. 
syn wpa Nnbn). St. Luke viii. 31, eis thy 
uBvocor,T. Sc. in gehennam cxamady, P.NDINN?. 
St. John iii. 13, 6 dv év7@ ovpavg, T. Se. qui in 
coelis erat, P. qui in coelis est. St. Luke xxiii. 
43, ey TG mapadelaw, T. Sc. in horto Eden, P. in 
paradiso. 

iv. Thirteen passages, in which T. and P. more 
or less agree in matter and form, and differ from 
Se.: e.g. St. John i. 4, ev adr@ (wh jy, Sc. & & 
¢ éorw. St. Matt. iv. 4, 61a orduaros Ocod, Sc. 
domini. St. Matt. x. 34, wh voulonre drt FAOov, 
Se. non vent. 

vy. Fifty-two passages in which T, has a text 
independent of P.and Sc. In many of these pas- 
sages (*) the underlying Greek text is not well 
attested: e.g. *St. Luke i, 28, T. omits 6 xdpios 
Mera vou, but inserts ebAoynuevn ob ev yuvaitly. 
St. Matt. i. 18, xply?j cuvendeiv adrovs,T. antequam 
data est viro. *St. John i. 17, sed veritas ejus (sc. 
legis) per Jesum facta est, instead of 7 xdpis Kab 
N GANVEe 5a *Inood eyévero. St. John iii. 34b, 
35, ob yap é mérpov axev 7d mvedua 6 
TaThp TH vig, GAN Hydanoev avroy nad mdyra. 
fdwxey ev TH xept avrov. *St. Matt. x. 
37, “Qui me non magis amat quam patrem 
suum et matrem suam neque etiam magis quam 
animam suam, discipulus meus esse nequit.” 
*St. Matt, xv. 4, The words are added, “et qui 
blasphemat deum, crucifigatur.” *St. John iv., 
Between vy. 13 and 14 the statement is intro- 
duced, ** mea aqua e coelo descendit.” *St. John 
v. 14, va wh xpela ool twos yévnrar instead of 
ta wh xelpoy col re yévntat. St. Luke xvi. 22, 
23, Kal erdpn &y TG Gdn. Kad ev TG dp 
endpas Tovs dPParyods abrod, tmdpxay ev 
Bacdyows. i7-A. *St. John ix. 7, 7d mpdowmdy 
gov is added after vivo. *St. John xi. 9, ev 7G 
port instead of ev rh auépq. *St. Luke xix. 38, 
ddta em rhs ys instead of 9, év tloros, 
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*St. John xiv. 30, obdty ray adrod edploxer m- 
stead of obk Zxer ovdev. 

Two results are deduced from an examination 
of the foregoing five heads (see Zahn, i. p. 232) (a) 
from classes i. and iii., a close internal connexion 
is apparent between the Syriac Diatessaron and 
the Syriac of Cureton; (b) from class v., the 
compiler or redactor of the™Syriac Diatessaron 
possessed a knowledge of the Greek text of the 
Gospels quite independent of all Syriac transla- 
tions of the Gospels. The conclusion is therefore 
reached that the Syriac Diatessaron arose out of 
the oldest Syriac translation of the Gospels. 
largely supplemented by a use of a closely allied 
Greek copy of. the Gospels which in cases of 
divergence the writer preterred. 

These results have been challenged, but they 
cannot be said to have been materially shaken. 
Thus, with regard to (a), the close relationship 
recognised has been thought to be due to the use 
by both of some common original text or type of 
text (Overbeck, in Harnack andSchiirer’s Zheolog. 
Literaturzeitung, March, 1882). The hypothesis 
is certainly possible, but it is unsupported by 
evidence, and is unnecessarily complicating. 
The Syriac quotations of Aphraates, who was 
admittedly familiar with Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
are closely akin to the text of Sc. (Bithgen,. 
‘Evangelien fragmente,’ Der Griechische texte des 
Curetonschen Syrers, p. 63). It is easier to believe 
that both Sc. and A. reverted to T., than that A.,, 
and Sc.,andT. employed some otherwise unknown, 
if common, original text. Appeal on textual 
points cannot well be made to Victor’s Harmony- 
The textual relation of that Latin work to the 
Syriac Diatessaron would probably be clearer 
were the Arabic Harmony in the Vatican, whicl 
was translated from the Syriac, more accessible. 

Again, Zahn’s conclusion that Tatian knew 
and used the Syriac of Cureton is traversed by 
the opposite conclusion that Sc. knew and used 
T., or—in other words—that Tatian’s Diates- 
saron is older than the oldest of the Gospels im 
Syriac, and was in fact the first Evangelium 
given to the Syrians in their own language 
(Bathgen, p. 58 sq. 95). The arguments ad- 
duced in support of this are more ingenious than 
convincing, and rest upon a multitude of minu- 
tiae distracting to all but a specialist. The 
superstructure reared will be felt to be more than 
the foundation will support. To most men it 
will seem more natural that a Harmony should 
be formed out of the several Gospels than the 
several Gospels recovered out of a Harmony. 

Harnack (p. 213, etc.) has formulated other objec= 
tions founded upon his conviction that the Dia- 
tessaron was not the work of Tatian, and was 
originally written in Greek. The former objec- 
tion, resting upon the presumed orthodoxy of 
the Diatessaron in contrast with the presumed’ 
unorthodoxy of Tatian, is considered below; the 
latter turns mainly upon the use of a Greek 
title— Diatessaron—instead of a Syriac one, and 
upon the absence of any definite statement in 
antiquity that it was written in Syriac. To 
take the latter point first. An argument ¢ 
silentio is always precarious, but in this case it 
is met by a counter ¢ silentio argument. ‘Theo- 
doret, though holding in his hands the Syriac 
Diatessaron, never makes the slightest comment 
upon the language (see Zahn, ii. p. 299; Bathgen, 
p. 91), As regards the former point the selection. 
of a Greek title, Diatessaron, is certainly no evi- 
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dence against a Syriac original (cp. Zahn i. pp. 


70, 104, 107, 238; ii. 299. Bathgen, p. 89). 
Greek titles for Syriac books such as Chronikon, 
Ecclesiastike, Oktoechos are common; and 
Tatian was linguist enough to introduce a 
word which thoroughly expressed the original 
idea of an original book, even if he be con- 
sidered bold in translating a technical musical 
term into a title. But the title is not altogether 
without a parallel, Such a Syriac word as 
retpacvaryyéAvoy (=codex of the four Gospels) 
is another instance of the introduction into the 
Syrian language of composites formed from the 
Greek téacapes. 

The conversion of Lagarde and Bithgen to 
Zahn’s opinion, and the independent acceptance 
of a Syriac original by Lightfoot and Hilgenfeld, 
may be taken to more than countervail the op- 
posite verdict. The gain is certainly great. Not 
only is an early recognition and an early origin 
of the four Gospels established, but a definite 
chronological point is attained in the history 
of the translation of the Gospels in the Syrian 
Church. 

(0) Object, arrangement and@ principles of the 
Diatessaron.—Tatian’s object, if the result may 
be summoned in proof, was to compile a book 
for use in the public service of the Church. It 
may almost excite surprise that the presentment 
of a single compact and brief book—containing all 
that was deemed essential of the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ—instead of four independent 
narratives had not occurred to others besides 
Tatian and Ammonius. Nothing wrong was 
intended by such a method; nothing heretical 
was of necessity supposed to underlie it. If 
later on Theodoret felt it his duty to replace 
the Diatessaron by the Gospels themselves, his 
act was no disparagement of the purity of the 
original motives from which Tatian had acted, 
or of the honesty of his treatment.—Cautissime 
seriem rectam eorum, quae a salvatore dicta ac 
gesta fuere, servasset ; ne unam quidem dictionem 
4 suo addidit (Bbed-jesu). 

There are proofs that Tatian did not feel 
himself excluded from appealing to narratives 
outside the Gospels, when illustrating special 
points. In § 94 he supplements the Gospel 
account of the death of Judas from Acts i. 18 ; 
and his narrative of the Institution of the 
Eucharist (§ 83) is evidently influenced by 
1 Cor. xi. If here and there there are indica- 
tions of the insertion of apocryphal narratives, 
the matter is easily explained. It may well 
have been present in a text before him, where 
the distinction between what was apocryphal 
and what was not, had not been observed. This 
is the origin of the tradition inserted in § 9; at 
the Baptism of Jesus “lumen super aquam exortum 
et vox de caelo delapsa”; a tradition preserved 
in Tatian’s master Justin Martyr (Dialog. c. 
Tryph. ch. lxxxviii. ed. Otto’, p. 320), in. the 
Gospel of the Ebionites, and in the “ Preaching 
of Paul” [or Peter] in the Pseudocyprian de 


' rebaptismate ¢, xvii. (see Zahn, i. p. 125). Thus 


also may be explained the curious addition to 
§ 36, “Deus dixit, Honora patrem’ tuum et 
matrem tuam, (et) qui maledicit patri suo aut 
matri suae, morte moriatur, et qui blasphemat 
Deum, crucifigatur” (ep. other instances in 
Zahn, i. pp. 241, 242). These and similar 
peculiarities attracted no special notice at the 
CHRIST. BIOGR,—VOL, IV. 
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time, and in no way derogated from the value 
of the work which exhibited them. : 

Of the original texts and sources open to 
Tatian Zahn believes (i. p. 243) that Tatian 
found in his Syriac exemplar all that is found 
in Se., and in his Greek exemplar closely allied 
to Sc. (i. p. 248) all that may be considered 
the then fixed contents of the Gospels. The 
nature of his work — a Harmony — precluded 
his utilising all he found, but his omissions 
do not by any means imply that the passages 
omitted were absent from his Syriac or Greek 
copies:—e.g. the Diatessaron omits the. Gene- 
alogies (St. Matt. i. 1-17), Sc. contains them: 
Further, his practice would seem to have been 
to choose for himself which he would follow 
when the texts before him happened to differ. 

Tatian’s originality is perhaps most noticeable 
in the historical order which he has given to 
the contents of the Gospels. Some chronolo- 
gical scheme he certainly had, and the con- 
jecture may be hazarded, that the events of 
Christ’s ministerial life were studied and repro- 
duced in connexion with the successive Pass- 
over festivals. In carrying out his scheme, 
however, he allowed himself every latitude ; 
following first one guide, then another, trusting 
to St. John at one moment and turning to the 
Synoptists at another. This will in part ex- 
plain the bold appositions, the unexpected com- 
binations, the evident anachronisms which meet 
the eye in studying these sections. Compare, for 
example, the position assigned to the history of 
Martha and Mary (§ 25), or of the woman of 
Samaria (§ 36), or of the cleansing of the Temple 
(§ 59; note the text referred to), or of Nico- 
demus (§ 62) with the positions occupied by 
these events in any ordinary Harmony. A study 
of the sections immediately connected with 
these special points (and similar deviations) will 
generally indicate reasons for Tatian’s order; 
but, whatever they may have been, they have 
not commended themselves to later Harmonists, 
and Tatian’s originality died with him. A few 
illustrations of this originality may be adduced 
here. ; 

(a) Previous to the history of the child- 
life of Jesus (§ 7), Tatian has recorded the visit 
of the priests and Levites from Jerusalem to St. 
John the Baptist (§ 6). It would be absurd, as 
Zahn points out (i. p. 249), to suppose that this 
sequence was followed in order that the reader 
might imagine that the visit. took place before 
Jesus was twelve years old or the Baptist more 
than twelve years and a few months. What 
Tatian wished to impress was the historical 
truth, that St. John the Baptist was{not “the 
true Light” to Whom the earlier verses of the 
Gospel of St. John (i. 7-9) referred, but a 
witness of the Light. Tatian therefore first 
collected into the same section the verses (St. 
John i. 19-28) which historically testified to 
the same truth, and then gave the history of 
the Holy childhood (St. Luke ii, 41-52) which 
first revealed Jesus to be the Light. (8) The 
deferring the cleansing of the Temple (St. John 
ii, 13-17) and the conversation with Nicodemus 
(do. ch. iii.) to the final passover (§§ 59,62) is 
due to a free combination of the narratives of 
the fourth Gospel and of the Synoptists. In 
the former case he takes the language of St. 
John, but—apparently not considering whether 
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or not such an event could have occurred twice 
—finds for the event the more appropriate place 
in the position assigned to it by the Synoptists. 
It was to him the opening act suitable to the 
Feast of the Dedication of the Temple. As 
regards the latter event, given the permission 
to put it where a Harmonist liked, the position 
assigned to it by Tatian has the merit of great 
fitness. The chief priests and the scribes and 
elders were “sore displeased ” at those outbursts 
in Christ’s honour they were powerless to check, 
and they purposed demanding His “authority” 
(§ 64). There was one of their number, Nico- 
demus, who witnessed their discomfiture (e.g. 
St. Matt. xxi. 27) and did not share their hate. 
He came to Jesus by night, and that conversa- 
tion was a spur to the courage which Christ’s 
condemnation, crucifixion, and death did but 
embolden him to exhibit (St. John xix. 39). 
This position ignores St. John vii. 50, and has not 
been imitated. (y) Tatian evidently thought that 
St. John had made a mistake in the sequence of 
events connected with chs. ii. 13-vi. Consequently 
he placed the feeding of the five thousand (§ 34) 
before the conversation with the woman of 
Samaria (§ 38) and the healing at the Pool of 
Bethesda (§ 40). That conversation he con- 
siders to have taken place on the journey from 
Galilee to Jerusalem and not vice versé. He 
possibly counted it, as well as the healing of the 
daughter of the Syro-Phoenician woman (§ 37) 
and the healing of the leper (§ 39), an illustra- 
tion of Christ’s reproof of the Pharisaic notions 
of what was-clean and unclean (§ 36). (8) 
The reason for the position assigned to the re- 
quest made of Christ by the mother of SS. James 
and John (§ 56) is not very evident. Possibly 
it was felt to be an illustration of the working 
in their minds of the parable of the labourers 
in the vineyard (§ 55) which precedes it. 

As a summary of Tatian’s scheme, Zahn 
(pp. i. 257-60) suggests the following main 
divisions :— 

i. The Logos; the Incarnation and Childhood 
of Jesus (§§ 1-7). 


ii. The first manifestations of Jesus 
(§ 8-12), ie 

iii, The beginning of ministerial work 
(§ 13). 


iv. Jesus in Galilee (§§ 14-57). 

v. Journey through Samaria (§§ 38-40). 

vi. Sojourn in Galilee (§§ 41-51). 

vii. The Feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem 
(§ 52). 

viii. Journey through (Peraea or) Galilee and 
back (§§ 53-58). : 

ix. Jesus at Jerusalem at the Feast of the 
Dedication of the Temple (§§ 59-71). 

x. Events connected with the raising of 
Lazarus (§§ 72, 73). 

xi, The entry into Jerusalem etc., and events 
connected with the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper (§§ 74-89). ; 

xii. The Passion, the Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion ($§ 90-100). 


The method of procedure adopted by Tatian 
ean be fairly gauged from the preceding para- 
graphs. One or two consequences of impor- 
tance seem to be deducible from it :— 

(a) Tatian affirms as a whole the historical 
character of the four Gospels. 
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(6) The difiiculties found in the Gospel 
narrative are not difficulties to him. An event 
repeated more than once, or variously placed 
and related by his authorities, does not discom- 
pose him. He chooses one or other of the Gospel 
accounts and sets aside the rest without prejudice 
to their veracity. For instance, in the history 
of the healing of the blind (¥ 58), he sets aside 
St. Matthew’s account (who speaks of two 
blind men) in favour of St. Mark and St. 
Luke (who speak of one), and he prefers to con- 
sider (with St. Mark) that the miracle took 
place on the departure from Jericho rather tham 
(with St. Luke) on the entering into it. Sections 
53-56 form an admirable group of facts and 
teaching relative to true and false riches, true 
and false reward, fitly closed by the history of 
Zacchaeus (§ 57); but the insertion among the 
parables of that of the rich man and Lazarus 
is unexpected, though characteristic of Tatian’s 
eclecticism. 

(c) This freedom of selection is exhibited in 
another form in his use of the several Evange- 
lists. His evident opinion that they were not 
infallible in their chronology, and his consequent 
and frequent adoption of what seemed to him a 
more suitable order, prevent his taking one 
Gospel as his sole guide. Of the four, however, 
St. John is his favourite. The text of that 
Evangelist is generally adopted, then that of St. 
Matthew, and at a long distance the texts of 
St. Luke and St. Mark (see the index to quota- 
tions in Zahn i. pp. 383-386) ; the passages from 
these two last being more often withdrawn from 
their orjginal connexion than is the case with 
the extracts from the Gospels of St. John and 
St. Matthew. This principle of selection, first 
the Apostles (St. John and St. Matthew, then 
the disciples of Apostles (St. Luke and St, Mark), 
is recognised as in accordance with the order of 
those Western witnesses (Cod. D. and the MSS. 
of the Itala) with which the text of the Diates- 
saron exhibits the closest connexion. 

(d) A similar free-hand may be discerned in 
the doctrinal views of the Diatessaron so far as 
they find expression. It is well known that 
these have been very variously estimated. Theo- 
doret’s action in dismissing the book from the 
churches was due—as he himself states—to the 
“mischief of the composition.” He resented the 
omission of the genealogies of St. Matt. (i. 1-17), 
of St. Luke (iii, 23-38), and of “such other 
passages as shewed the Lord to have been born 
of the seed of David after the flesh.” Traces 
of an unorthodox tendency have been by some 
modern critics considered evident in the use of 
apocryphal additions, in the dilution of passages 
unacceptable to heretical views, and in. the 
general mode of selection of the Gospel narrative. 
For example, St. John i. 17 is quoted under the 
form, “Per Moysen lex (data) est, sed veritas 
ejus per Jesum facta est ” (Zahn, i. p.121); and 
this Hilgenfeld considers (Ketzergesch. p. 394) 
an illustration of the method already applied by. 
Tatian to the Old Testament when explaining in 
his “ book of questions ” what “‘was hidden and 
obscure” in it (Rhodon in Euseb. H. 7. v. 13). 
Zahn himself admits that the Israelitish charac- 
ter of the Gospels is sometimes obliterated by 
omissions. Thus St. Luke ii. $4 (see Zahn, i. p. 
118) is given in the form, “Ecce hic stat in 
vicinam et in resurrectionem et in signum con- 
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tradictionis,” from which the words “ multorum 
in Israel” ‘after “ resurrectionem ” are not only 
absent, but appear not to have occurred at all in 
the Diatessaron (Zahn, i. p. 119. He alludes to 
other instances on p. 71). It is true, on the 
other hand, that undue stress should not be laid 
upon solitary passages in a fragmentary work; 
_that omissions noticeable in some places are 
more than met by compensating statements in 
others (e.g. note the preference for Israelites 
over the heathen in the history of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman, St. Matt. xv. 21-28, and the 
charge to the Apostles not to go to the Samari- 
tans and Gentiles, St. Matt. x. 5; see Zahn, i. p. 
264 and other instances on p. 70); and that it 
may be a nobler, without being an exclusive or 
anti-catholic view, which regarded Jesus Christ 
as the Saviour of the world rather than of the 
Jewish nation alone. To Theodoret’s special 
objection—the omission of the genealogies—it 
has been replied (Zahn, i. pp. 264-7) that the 
absence of these lists from Tatian’s Diatessaron 
was intentional; that it was done in the 
interests of the Catholic Church itself, and as a 
protest against a Christology which dwarfed the 
only begotten Son of God to a child of Joseph’s 
born in the natural way. There were certainly 
heretical sects to whom the genealogies were 
not somuch the record of Jesus being the heir of 
the house of David as the son of Joseph after the 
flesh ; there were others to whom his title “Son 
of David” rested principally upon the descent of 
the Virgin Mary from the royal house. ‘Tatian, 
it is suggested, was bent upon counteracting 
such opinions. He is careful to point out that 
the Virgin Mary did not become the wife of 
_ Joseph till after the birth of the holy child: 
“sancte habitabat cum ea” (St. Matt. iii. 25; 
see Zahn, i. pp. 116-7), and he omitted the 
genealogies not as indicating his own divergence 
of belief from the Church, but in dislike to 
current opinions hostile to that belief. He 
opposed himself to all teaching which looked 
upon Jesus as a mere man (WAds &yOpwros), and 
the mode in which he enforced his opposition is 
thought to stamp him as “a man full of dutiful 
affection to the Gospels of the Church Catholic, 
but marked also by a bold spirit which per- 
mitted his indulgence in very original and in- 
genious conceptions ” (Zahn, i. p. 268). 
This defence of Tatian does credit to the heart 
of the able scholar who has breathed fresh life 
into the scattered and dispersed fragments of 


the Diatessaron; but it cannot stand against the | 


hostile consensus, direct and indirect, which runs 
through Christian antiquity. Error in doctrine 
may not, perhaps, be positively discoverable in 
that Diatessaron which did not propose doctrine 
as the primary object of its composition; but the 
matter is one which goes beyond the Diatessa- 
ron, and is but one factor in that wider and more 
general question which remains to be considered. 
Ul. What were the theological opinions of 
Tatian? Up to the time of the death of Justin 
Martyr, he was considered orthodox; after that 
date, heterodox. The change can only be roughly 
sketched. In the Oratio, even friendly critics 
have had to admit that there exists a tendency 
to what was singular, extreme, and alien to 
_ Church theory and practice (Zahn, i. p. 276); 
“sterner criticism finds also in it traces of the 
- three heretical views which Irenaeus attributed 
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to him. (1.) The allusion to Aeons (aidves of 
xpelrroyes) above the heavens (ch. xx.), carry- 
ing with it a notion of permanence (€oT@ra 5& 
toy aiava, ch. xxvi.) as distinguished from what 
was transitory, which may very well have led 
on to theories akin to those of Valentinus 
Cirenaeus, Adv. Haer. i. 28). (2.) The doctrine 
that the protoplast lost, with the loss of the 
Holy Spirit, the image and likeness of God (chs. 
viii., xii., xv.), would lead—were the impetus 
given—to the denial of the salvation of Adam 
which Irenaeus attributed to him (do. iii. 23, § 8). 
(3.) His allusion (ch. xv.) to man as dis- 
tinguished from the brute—implying by con- 
trast points of resemblance between them— 
makes easily possible a transition to the severer 
views with which he was afterwards accredited, 
of not only denouncing marriage as defilement 
and fornication in the same way as Marcion and 
Saturninus (Irenaeus ch. xv. : Jerome, Commentar. 
loc. cit. in Epist. ad Gal. vi.), but also the use of 
meats, which God had created for use (Jerome, 
ado. Jovin. i. 3), and—in the special case of women 
—of ornaments likely to excite the passions. 
(Clem. Alex. Frag. See the ipsissima verba of 
these passages, collected in Otto’s Appendix to 
the Oratio, pp. 164-175.) All this is sufficient 
to explain why the Church seceded from Tatian, 
rather than why Tatian seceded from the 
Church:—not without pain to him, if the 
memories of what he has described in the 
Oratio (chs. xxxii.,; xxxiii.) remained in his 
heart. Were the heretical writings in existence 
which Irenaeus affirmed that Tatian had written 
and he himself had read (Zahn, i. p. 281), it 
might have been possible to judge how far they 
justified Irenaeus in describing him as “ elated, 
puffed up as if superior to other teachers, and 
forming his own type of doctrine: vacuum 
loquens vacuos a fide auditores sibi praepararet ” 
(cp. the curiously similar charge quoted above 
in the analysis of ch. xxxv.). It might also have 
been possible to trace something of his restless- 
ness, singularity, and erroneousness in the “ Pro- 
blems,” and—if these were confined to the Old 
Testament—in other lost works, such as the 
mept ToD kata Toy Gwripa Katapricuod (“ Con- 
cerning perfection according to the Saviour; ” 
Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 12 ; see Zahn, i. p. 13, 285), 
and in the criticisms, paraphrases, or translations 
of some of St. Paul’s Epistles, which Eusebius 
(HZ. E. iv. 29) had heard of, and which Jerome 
described as repudiations of the Apostolic works 
in question (Praef. in Comm. to Titus, see Zahn i. 
p- 6, n.4).. A few hints only are forthcoming 
on these points, and these filtered through un- 
friendly rather than friendly channels. But 
the general impression cannot be resisted. 
Tatian became first, suspected and then de- 
nounced. He left Rome, possibly pausing at 
Alexandria to become for a while the teacher of 
others, and among them’ of ‘the afterwards 
famous Clement of Alexandria (cp. Lightfoot, 
p- 1133; Zahn, i. p. 12), and then continuing 
his journey to the East, to Mesopotamia (Epi- 
phanius, Haer, xlvi. 1. Correct his error in 
chronology by Lightfoot and Zahn, i. p. 282), 
there to live the remainder of his life, and there 
to die. It is more than probable that on leaving 
Rome he carried the Diatessaron with him, 
unpublished, if not unwritten. In the West he 
had become unacceptable, . The language of 
3 F 2 
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Irenaeus about A.D. 185—i.e. in all probability 
after Tatian’s death—leaves no doubt upon this 
point.- Men honoured and valued the Oratio 
(cp. int. al. Hilgenfeld, Metzergeschichte, pp. 
386-7) ; but they say nothing of the Diatessaron. 
In the Greek-speaking churches of the East the 
writer of the Oratio was not less valued (cp. 
Euseb. H.E. iv. 29; v. 28), and they speak of 
the Diatessaron; but it is by report or at 
second-hand only. Ugly rumours circulated. 

’ Tatian, described broadly as “* connexio omnium 
haereticorum ” (Iren. Adv. Haer. iii. 23), had 
become, in defiance of historical certainty (Zahn, 
i. p. 288), an Encratite (see Dictionary s. n.), 
one whose tenets had spread into Asia Minor 
from Antioch, and who blossomed out at last 
into “Encratitarum acerrimus haeresiarches” 
(Jerome). Had Irenaeus, Eusebius, or Jerome 
known the Diatessaron, would they not have 
examined it as they had examined Tatian’s Oratio 
and other works? Would not the very com- 
pilation of a Diatessaron have been obnoxious to 
one who, like Irenaeus, counted the fourfold 
Gospels (neither more, nor less) an absolute 
necessity (see Dictionary iii. pp. 270-71)? But 
in the Syriac-speaking East he was unknown, or 
not followed by troublesome reflexions upon his 
orthodoxy, and there the teacher who was 
eclectic rather than heterodox, who chose in 
Oratio and Diatessaron, in “ problems” and “ me- 
taphrases,” to impress Yd1ov Xapaxrijpa didac- 
kaAelov, could produce and circulate that work, 
which commended itself to the “simplicity ” of 
the Churches of Edessa and its neighbourhood 
“on account of its brevity,” till a Theodoret 
appeared to enlighten them. The act was the 
act of such a man as Tatian was—a man of 
strong individual character and of great self- 
reliance ; shaking himself loose of either folly or 
indifference in matters of religious practice, and 
finding strength in the severity and restraint of 
the sterner ascetics; holding his own theological 
opinions the more dogmatically and eclectically 
as they aroused suspicion and detraction. By 
his very faults he served the Church. 

The date of his death is unknown, but if he 
left Rome about A.D. 172 or 173 he would have 
been about 62 years of age, and—humanly 
-speaking—with time before him to circulate the 
Diatessaron before he passed to rest. 

Literature.—In the prolegomena (pp. xiii—xxix) 
-to Otto’s edition (already referred to) of the 


TATIANUS (2), March *12,/ martyr at 
Merus, in Phrygia, with Macedénius and Theo- 
dulus, under Julian. . They! were ordered to 
cleanse and repair the temple of the town and 
‘repaint the idols. Instead- of: obeying, they 
broke: into it at night and smashed the idols. 
‘They then confessed’ their offence and ~ were 
‘Toasted alive. ““ But*even in the last extremity 
they gave the most heroi¢ proof of fortitude, ad- 
‘dressing the ruthless governor thus: ‘If you 
wish to eat broiled flesh, Amachius, turn us on 
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the other side also, lest we should appear but 
half-cooked to your taste.” (Socrat. H. £. 
iii. 15.) [G. T.$] 


TATIANUS (8), presbyter of Myra, named 
in 375 by St. Basil along with PoLemo (2) and 
others. aa [C. H.] 


TATIANUS (), preforian prefect to whom 
Theodosius addressed the law of March 11th, 391, 
setting at liberty those children whom their 
fathers through poverty had sold into slavery. 
(Cod. Theod. lib. iii. tit. 3, leg. 1.) On March 
13th, A.D. 392, he addressed another edict to 
him, imposing fines upon various high officials 
for delaying punishments upon convicted crimi- 
nals (@. ¢. lib. ix. tit. 40, leg. 15). [G. T. $.J 


TATIANUS (5), a deacon, who, at the end 
of the 4th century, was staying with Jerome at 
Bethlehem, and sent his salutations to Jerome’s 
correspondent Tranquillinus (Jerome, Zp. 62, ed. 
Vall.). [W. H. F.] 


TATIANUS (6), prefect of Constantinople, 
and one of the imperial commissioners who 
presided at the council of Chalcedon A.D. 451. 
Hefele endeavours to maintain that they took 
no essential part in the council, a view which 


; his own statement sufficiently refutes (Hist. of 


Councils, iii. 296, ed. Clark; cf. Mansi, t. vi. 
p- 563), [G. T. S.J 


TATION (Tariwv), martyr in Isauria in the 
persecution of Diocletian (Menaea, Aug. 24; 
Neale, Patr. of Antioch, p. 70). {C. Hj 


TATON. [Taso.] 


TATWIN (Tatwine, Taturni, TADWINUS), 
the ninth archbishop of Canterbury (IL H. B. 
p. 616). Tatwin is described by Bede (H. £. v. 
23) as of the province of the Mercians, and as 
having before his promotion been a priest in the 
monastery called Briudun. AsEthelbald of Mercia 
was far the most powerful king in England 
at the time of the vacancy caused by the death 
of archbishop Brihtwald, it may be reasonably 
inferred that he had some influence in the ap- 
pointment of his successor; and in that case 
the monastery in which Tatwin was living was 
doubtless that at Bredon in Worcestershire, which 
in 716 was endowed by Eanulf, a cousin of Ethel- 
bald and grandfather of king Offa, who was also 
a munificent patron (Kemble, C. D. 138, 140). 
Brihtwald died Jan. 13,731; Tatwin was elected 
within a few months, and consecrated the same 
year, on June 10 at Canterbury, by bishop 
Daniel of Winchester, the two Mercian bishops, 


‘Ingwald of London, Aldwin of Lichfield, and 


Aldulf of Rochester (Bede, H. £. v. 23). He 
was a man remarkable for religion and prudence, 
‘and eminently well instructed in sacred litera- 
ture. “He probably sent at once to Rome for 
the pall, and, as in the only charter in which 
his name occurs he describes himself as episcopus, 
he probably considered that the investiture with 
that emblem was necessary to give-him the full 
metropolitan power. That that belief was held 
somewhat later is certain; for the Canterbury 
monks in the 11th century brought forward a 
letter of pope Gregory III. addressed to the 
English bishops on behalf of Tatwin (Will. 
Malmesb. G@. P. i. § 36 ; Haddan and Stubbs, iii.) 
311, 312). In this letter the’Pope states that 
Tatwin himself went to Rome for the pall which 


all the churches of Britain. 
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he formally bestowed on him, subjecting to him | (Nil. Zpist. ii. 178; Ceill. viii. 218.) [Nitus 


This grant, which 
is contrary to the scheme of Gregory the Great, 
and which is inconsistent with the fact that 
Gregory lll. himself immediately after gave. a 
pall to Egbert of York, throws doubt on the 
authenticity of the letter, and at the least sug- 
gests an interpolation, Bede says nothing of a 
journey of Tatwin to Rome; he, however, con- 
cludes his history almost immediately, and too 
much stress must not be laid on his silence. It is 
to the ancient continuation of Bede by the 


northern annalist (IZ. H. B. p. 288), preserved 


also by Simeon of Durham (id. 658), that we owe 
the information that Tatwin certainly received 
the pall, and after the reception consecrated two 
bishops, Alwig of Lindsey and Sigfrith of Selsey. 
Tatwin’s episcopate was very short. The one 
charter which he attests is a grant of Ethelbert 
of Kent to abbat Dun at “ Liminaee” of a small 
extent of land for a salt-making establishment, 
and a hundred waggon loads of wood annually for 
the same purpose, to which was added a gift of 
100 acres of land at Sandtun(K. C.D. 77); and 
the only other act which later writers assign to 
him is the benediction of abbat Nothbald, the 
successor of Albinus at St. Augustine’s (Elm. 
p- 302), The period was, however, eventful 
enough, for it must have witnessed the great 
extension of Boniface’s missionary enterprise, 
and the revival or re-creation of the independent 
archbishopric in the north of ‘England. The 
letter of Boniface to the English bishops (Jon. 
Mogunt. ed. Jaffe, No. 39; Haddan and Stubbs, 
iii. 313), although Tatwin is not named in it, 
may have been written during his pontificate. 
During the same period Bede wrote the famous 
letter to Egbert, which stimulated him to the 
organisation of the church in Northumbria. 
Tatwin died July 30,734 (Sim. Dun. I. H. B. 
658; Cont. Bede, ibid. 288), The Canterbury 
writers, Thorn, c. 1772, and Elmham, p. 311, 
place the event a year later. He was buried at 
St. Augustine’s, and the latter writer gives him 
an epitaph of four lines which contain nothing 
important. 
- A collection of forty riddles ascribed to Tatwin 
is preserved in the Royal MS. Reg. 12, ¢. 23, 
which is certainly very ancient, and in a Cam- 
bridge MS. in the Public Library, Gg. 5, 35, 
from which they were printed by Dr. Giles in 
his Anecdota Bedae, &c., 1851. They are curious 
but not interesting, being of the same character 
as the Aenigmata ascribed to Boniface and Huse- 
bius; and they are in tolerable medieval Latin. 
The subjects are philosophy, Christian graces, 
letters, parchment, pens, ink, the altar, the 
cross, the lectern, the needle, the paten, pride, 
the five senses, arms, different pieces of furni- 
ture, &c. They are, however, not a collection 
of stray morsels, but written on the plan of a 
double acrostic. Bale assigns other poems to 
Tatwin, of which nothing is known. See Wright, 
Biogr. Literaria, i. 244, 245 ; Bale, Scriptores, ed. 
1559, p. 98: see Wharton, Ang. Sac. i, 3, 94, 
&c.; Will. Malmesb. @. P. i. § 2. [S.] 


- TAURIANUS (1), a prefect and a pagan, 


_ who violated the shrine of St. Plato of Ancyra 


by dragging from it some debtors to the imperial 
revenue, and was bitterly reproved and threat- 
ened with the saint’s vengeance by St. Nilus. 


(3)] [PLato (1).] (G. T. $.] 


‘ TAURIANUS (2), a bishop, condemned by 
a Macedonian synod. He produced a forged 
letter in his behalf from pope Innocent I. The 
synod wrote to the pope, who. disclaimed the 
letter in an epistle sent by Eumenius to a bishop 
Rufus. [Eumentus (3).] (Ceill. vii. 516.] 
[G. T. $.] 
TAURINUS (1), first bishop of Evreux, has 
Acta said to be written by Adeodatus or Deo- 
datus, a pupil and presbyter (Boll. A. SS. Aug. 
ii. 635 sq., with praev. comment., histories of 
his Invention and Translation, and Procession of 
his body in a.D. 1158). ‘The Acta are generally 
worthless, and represent him as sent from Rome 
with St. Denys of Paris, and made bishop of 
Evreux by the latter prelate in the third century, 
but Tillemont (H. 2. iv. 203 and note 24, ed. 
1732) thinks he rather belongs to the end of the 
sixth century. His feast is 11 Aug. in. the 
Martyrologies (Usuard. Mart. 11 Aug.), and the 
abbey. church of St. Thaurin was built on his 
tomb, and contains his relics, (Vincent. Belvac., 
Spec. Hist. xi. 33-4, 76-9; Gall. Christ. xi. 5645 
Hist. Litt. de la France, v. 96-7, xiii. 601-2). 
For a full list of authorities, see Chevalier, Re- 
pert. 2151-2). He occurs erroneously as a British 
bishop of York in the list of Godwin (Stubbs, 
Reg. Sac, 153). 3 [J. G.J 


TAURINUS (2), count of Africa, A.D. 348, at 
the time when Paulus and Macarius were sent 
by Constans to endeavour to conciliate the Dona- 
tists (Vol. I. p. 883). They were resisted at 
Bagaia by a mob of Circumcellions, with Donatus 
bishop of that place at their head, and when 
much disturbance had taken place Taurinus sent 
a military force to restore order. Some were 
killed at a place called Octayum, probably 
about eight miles from Cirta, and Marculus 
suffered death in a manner regarded by the 
Donatists as a martyrdom, while Taurinus was 
branded as a persecutor. (Optatus, iii. 4. Aug. 
c. Petil. iii. 25. 29; Morcelli, Afr. Chr. i. 249.) 
[Marcotus, Vol. II. 824.] (H. W. P.j 


TAURUS (4), pretorian prefect to whom 
the emperor Constantius entrusted the bishops at 
the council of Rimini, in A.D. 359, with orders to 
permit none to leave till they had yielded to the 
imperial wishes and embraced Arian views. The 
emperor. promised him the consulship if he 
succeeded. (Sulpic. Sev. Chron. ii. 41, 43, 445 
Hefele’s Councils, t. ii. p. 289, Clark’s trans.) 

(G. T. $.] 


TAURUS (2), a patrician to whom Theo- 
doret wrote in 449, by the Oriental deputies, 
begging him not to listen to calumnious charges, 
but to credit his assurance of his unwavering 
orthodoxy. (Theod. Ep. 88.) [E. V.] 


TAVIA, a Christian of Smyrna, saluted by 
St. Ignatius (Zp. ad Smyrn. § 13; Tillem. ii. 
331). But the best reading is Gavia (Lightfoot, 
Ignat. pt. ii. vol. ii. sec, i. p. 325). [C. H.] 


TAYO, surnamed SAMUEL, bishop of Sara- 
gossz, succeeded BRAULIO in A.D. 651, and was 
present at the eighth, ninth, and tenth councils 
of Toledo in A.D. 653, 655, and 656 (Tejada y 
Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la Igl. Esp. ii, 386, 405, 
407), after which no bishop of Saragossa appears 
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till A.D. 683. He had previously been an abbat, 
and a letter is extant from Braulioanswering some 
questions he had asked about the resurrection of 
the body (Zp. 42, in sp. Sag. xxx. 378). Be- 
fore Braulio’s death he was sent by king Kiv- 
DASVINTH to Rome to procure those of the works 
of Gregory the Great which were not to be 
found in Spain. He diligently sought for them, 
and copied them with his own hand (Zp. ad 
Hugenium). The legend in Isidorus Pacensis 
that the place where they were concealed was 
miraculously shown him by Gregory himself in 
a vision is of later date, and finds no support 
from his own writings, Among other mistakes 
in Isidorus, Tayo is described as being a bishop 
when he visited Rome, though it appears from 
Braulio’s letter he was then still an abbat. 
Early in the reign of Reccusvinru, while con- 
fined to Saragossa by the revolt of Froya, 
Tayo compiled five books of Sententiae from 
the works of SS. Gregory the Great and Augus- 
tin, forming a complete system of theology, and 
dedicated them to Quiricus of Barcelona. This 
work was first published by Risco in Lsp. Sag. 
xxxi., along with his letters, and the whole is 
reprinted in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxx. 723. From 
the letter to Eugenius we learn that Tayo also 
composed another work now lost, resembling 
that of PATERIUS, namely, a collection of the 
passages of scripture commented on by Gregory, 
arranged in the order in which they came in the 
Bible. Four parts comprised those from the 
Old Testament, and two those from the New. 
He sent the work to Evemnius II. of Toledo for 
his criticism and correction (Hsp. Sag. xxx. 179 ; 
Gams, Kircheng. von Sp. ii. (2) 149). [F. D.] 


TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES. In the article Clemens RomA- 
nus (Vol. I. p. 557 b) has been related the 
discovery by Bryennius at Constantinople of a 
MS. containing an unmutilated text of the two 
Epistles ascribed to Clement. It was there 
stated that the same volume also contained a 
work called the “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles”; but though Bryennius published 
the text of Clement in 1875, it was not until 
the close of 1883 that he gave to the world the 
work which is the subject of the present article, 
and which proved to be one which had not been 
previously published, no other copy being known 
to exist. 

The MS. bears the heading “Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles” (Sidax) Trav Bédexa dro- 
orérwy), followed by the fuller title “Teaching of 
the Lord by the Twelve Apostles to the Gen- 
tiles” (di5ax} Kuptov did trav dddeKa droord- 
Awy ois eOvecw). That both these titles 
belong to the original form of the work appears 
probable from the phrase “the twelve Apostles,” 
The phrase 8:dax) tay dmoordAwy occurs in 
Acts ii. 42; and the earliest writers who have 
been supposed to speak of the present work 
(Eusebius and Athanasius) do so merely under 
the name “ Teaching of the Apostles”; in fact, 
the addition of “twelve ” to the title is super- 
fluous, when once the word Apostle has come 
to be limited to the Twelve. But in the work 
itself we find, as will be presently mentioned, 
the word Apostle used in a very wide sense; 
so that if this really represents Church usage at 
the time and place when the work was written, 
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the title “Teaching of the Apostles” would be 
quite vague, without the addition “Twelve,” to 
show that there were intended the “Twelve 
whom also our Lord named Apostles” (Luke 
vi. 13), and who possibly, in order to avoid: 
the same ambiguity, are called (Rev. xxi. 14) 
the “ Twelve Apostles of thé’ Lamb.” 

The title of the present work is only intended 
to describe its substance, and not to assert any- 
thing as to its direct authorship. Though the 
work is called “Teaching of the Lord,” our 
Lord is certainly not represented as the speaker, 
for we have such expressions as “concerning 
these things spake the Lord,” “as the Lord 
ordered in His Gospel,” “as ye have in the 
Gospel of our Lord.” Neither, again, is the work 
written in the name of the twelve Apostles; for 
the author.uses the singular number, addressing 
his disciple as “¢my child.” Nor does the 
treatise itself contain any indication either that 
the author of the entire claimed to be one of the 
Apostles, or that the work is to be broken up 
into sections supposed to be spoken by successive 
Apostles. In this respect the present document 
is favourably distinguished from a number of 
spurious works claiming Apostolic authorship 
which appeared in early times. But just as in 
the. case of the Apostles’ creed, a title which 
apparently was originally only intended to 
assert conformity with Apostolic teaching of the 
substance of the creed, came to be understood as 
an assertion of authorship, and later authorities 
undertook to specify the clauses contributed by 
each Apostle, so it happened here; and later 
works founded on the Didaché are divided into 
sections supposed to be contributed by individual 
Apostles. ae Oe 

The work divides itself into.two parts: the 
first part, which we shall refer to as “the 
Two Ways,” forming the first six chapters of 
Bryennius’s edition, contains moral instruc- 
tion; the second part (chaps. 7-15 Bryennius) 
deals with Church ritual and discipline, to 
which is added a chapter (16) on our Lord’s 
Second Coming. Several very early writers 
exhibit coincidences with the first part, such as 
to prove either that they used the Didaché, or 
that the Didaché borrowed from them; or that 
both drew from a common source. In the case 
of the second part, similar coincidences are both 
much later and much more scanty. The first 
part was intended to be put into the hands of 
Catechumens, or at least to be used in their 
instruction; for the second part, which begins 
by treating of baptism, directs that candidates 
shall first have received the preceding teaching. 

Contents.—The work begins by declaring that 
there are two ways: one of Life, the other of 
Death; phrases borrowed from Jer. xxi. 8, a 
passage itself derived from Deut. xxx. 19. It 
goes on to describe first the Way of Life, which 
is summed up in the two precepts: first, love 
God who made thee; and secondly, love thy 
neighbour as thyself, and do not to another 
what thou wouldest not have done to thyself.* 


® The maxim in this negative form is found in sub- 
stance in Tobit iv. 15. It may possibly be owing to the 
influence of the Didaché that it is found appended in the 
same negative form to the instructions to the Gentiles in 
Acts xv. in D, and some cursive MSS., confirmed by 
Trenaeus or his translator (IIL. xii, 14), and by Cyprian 
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Then follow several precepts taken from the 
Sermon on the Mount; and the chapter concludes 
with a comment on the command, “Give to 
every one that asketh thee,” in which those are 
severely censured who accept alms without 
needing them. 

As the first chapter is based on the Sermon 
on the Mount, so is the second on the second 
table of the Decalogue. It will be enough to 
mention here that after the command thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery, 
follows, thou shalt not corrupt boys (od ma:do- 
pGopijces). This is noted because the same 
feature presents itself in other writers, as will 
be hereafter mentioned. ‘The third chapter 
instructs the disciple to flee not only from every 
evil, but from everything like it. We are to 
avoid anger, for example, because anger leads to 
murder; lust and filthy speaking, because these 
lead to fornication and adultery; divination, 
because this leads to idolatry; lying, because 
it leads to theft. The fourth chapter contains 
miscellaneous precepts; some of them pre- 
Christian ; as, for instance, “Be not one who 
stretches forth his hands for receiving, but 
shuts them tight for giving” (Ecclus. iv. 31); 
but some having a Christian aspect, “Share all 
things with thy brother, and say not that they 
are thine own, for if you are joint partakers in 
what is immortal, how much more in mortal 
things” (Acts iv. 32; Rom. xv. 27). The way of 
life having been described in the first four 
chapters, the fifth gives an enumeration of the 
sins which constitute the way of death. The 
sixth chapter is a short exhortation to the dis- 


ciple to abide in the foregoing teaching; but 


giving him permission if he cannot bear the 
whole yoke, and especially in matters of food, to 
be content with bearing as much as he can; 
provided always he abstains from things offered 
to idols, Here terminates the section addressed 
to the Catechumen. Then follow (chap. 7) 
directions for the baptism of candidates who have 
received the preceding instruction. It is to be 
in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirits it 
is to take place in running water if it can be 
had; if not, in any water, even warm water. 
If sufficient water for immersion is not at hand, 
it will suffice to pour water three times on the 
head of the candidate. Both baptizer and baptized 
must fast beforehand; the baptized for a day or 
two beforehand: others, if possible, to join in 
the fast. This rule of fasting may be illustrated 
by the account given in the Clementines (Hom. 
iii.11; Recog. vii. 36) of the baptism of Clement’s 
mother. Peter directs that she shall fast one 
day previous to baptism, and though he knows 
that she has been already two days without 
food, he will not accept this as a fulfilment of 
the baptismal fast ; she must fast one day more, 
and he himself and her sons will fast with her. 

The next chapter relates to fasting and prayer. 
The disciples must not fast “as the hypocrites,” 
on the second and fifth days of the week; but 


(Test. iii, 119). The precept is found in the same form 
in Theophilus (ad Autol. ii. 34); but the context does 
mot furnish coincidences such as would warrant us in 
saying that the Diduché was the source. Lampridius 
tells (Alew, Sev. 51) that Alexander Severus was fond of 
quoting this precept, which he had learned either from 


' some Jews or Christians. 
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on the fourth and on the preparation day. 
Neither must they pray as the hypocrites, but 
as the Lord ordered in His Gospel. The words 
of the Lord’s Prayer are given in conformity 
with Matthew’s text with but trifling variations, 
but with the addition of the doxology “Thine is 
the power and the glory for ever.” This prayer 
is to be used thrice daily. The next two 
chapters (9, 10) contain Eucharistic formule. 
In the opening words “ Concerning the thanks- 
giving, give thanks in this manner,” we can 
scarcely avoid giving to the word evxapiorto, 
the technical meaning which it had as early as 
Ignatius (Philad. 4; Smyrn. 6 & 8; Lphes. 13 ; 
see also Justin Martyr Apol., 66.) And this 
interpretation is confirmed by a direction that of 
this “Eucharist” none but baptized persons: 
should partake, since the Lord has said “Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs.’ But the 
forms themselves are more like what we should 
expect in prayers before and after an ordinary 
meal than in formule connected with the 
Eucharist proper. There is no recital of the 
words of institution; no mention of the Body 
and Blood of our Lord, though both Ignatius 
and Justin Martyr in the passages just cited so 
describe the consecrated food. It might per- 
haps be thought that we had here private 
prayers to be said by the communicant before 
and after reception; but this supposition is 
excluded by the direction that “ prophets” 
should be permitted to offer thanks as they 
pleased, where it is plain that public thanks- 
giving is intended. The explanation seems to be 
that the celebration of the Eucharist accom- 
panied the Agape or Love Feast, and that we 
have here the thanksgivings before and after 
that joint solemn meal. It is to be noted that 
in the Clementines, which in several points 
manifest affinity with the document now under 
consideration, it is not merely the Eucharist 
from which the unbaptized are excluded. They 
can take no food of any kind at the same table 
with the initiated. An unbaptized person is the 
home of the demon, and until this demon has 
been driven out by baptism, no Christian can 
safely admit him to a common table (Zecog. ii. 715 
see also i, 19, vii. 36). And all through the 
Clementines the language in which the benedic- 
tion of every meal is described is such as to 
make it difficult to say whether or not a cele- 
bration of the Eucharist is meant to be described 

In the form given in the Didaché, the following 
points deserve notice. 1. The benediction of the 
cup precedes that of the bread (see Luke xxii. 
17-19). 2. The broken bread has the technical 
name 7d KAdopa, 38. The thanksgiving for the 
cup runs: “We give thanks to Thee our Father, 
for the holy vine of Thy servant David 
which Thou hast made known to us through 
Thy servant Jesus.” This expression the “vine 
of David” was known to Clement of Alexandria, 

who says of Christ (Quis dives salv. 29), ‘* who 
poured forth the wine, the blood of the vine of 
David, for our wounded souls.” Elsewhere 
(Paced. i. 5) treating of Gen, xlix. “ binding the 

colt to the vine,” he interprets “the vine” of 
the Logos who gives his blood, as. the vine 
yields wine. To the question as to the source 
of the expression we shall return afterwards. 

4, The benedictory prayer contains a petition 
that as the broken bread had been scattered on’ 
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the mountains and had been brought together 
and made one, so might the Church be collected 
together from the ends, of the earth. The 
inference from this phrase as to the place of 
composition will be discussed further on. 
5..The thanksgiving prayer after reception is 
directed to be said -‘‘after being filled” (werd 
“rd éuranobiivat), words answering better to the 
conclusion of an Agape than of a Eucharistic 
celebration, A quite similar phrase is found in 
one of the parallel Clementine passages to which 
reference has already been made (Recog. i. 19). 
The next three chapters (11, 12, 13) treat of 
the honour to he paid to the Christian teachers, 
who are described under the title “ Apostles and 
Prophets.” This combination of terms reflects 
New Testament usage (1 Cor. xii. 28, 29; 
Eph. ii. 20; iii. 8; iv. 11). The word Apostle 
in our document is not limited to the Twelve, 
but is used so as to answer to our word 
“missionary.” Every true Apostle was a 
prophet, but only those prophets received the 
name. Apostle who were not fixed in one place, 
but were accredited by Churches on a mission to 
distant localities. This terminolosy may be 
regarded as a proof of the antiquity of our 
document (see Lightfoot’s dissertation on the 
word Apostle (Galatians, p. 92)). It. appears 
from the authorities there cited that the word 
was used by the Jews to denote an envoy sent. by 


the authorities at Jerusalem to Jews in foreign 


places, especially the envoy charged: with the 
collection of the Temple tribute. Our docu- 
ment is solicitous to provide for the due enter- 
tainment of the Christian missionaries, and yet 
to guard against the Church’s hospitality being 
traded on by impostors or lazy persons. Every 
apostle was to be received as the Lord; but if 
he wanted to prolong his stay beyond two days 
at most, he betrayed himself as a fulse prophet. 
It is clear that the apostle spoken of is an envoy 
on his way to another place; for it could never 
‘have been intended to forbid a missionary to 
settle down in one spot for a longer period of 
preaching. The false apostle in like manner is 
said to betray himself if he asks for money, or 
for a larger supply of travelling provisions than 
will carry him on to the next stage of his 
journey. There are commands in a similar 
spirit for the hospitable treatment of ordinary 
Christian strangers. One who is merely passing 
on his way, they are to assist asmuch as they are 
able; but he is to make no stay, except in case 
of necessity for two or three days. If he wishes 
to settle among them, he must work at a handi- 
craft if he has one; or if not, must employ him- 
self in some other way; but if he wants to eat 
the bread of idleness, he is one who makes 
merchandise of Christ (xpioréumopés . ori). 
The use of this word by Pseudo-Ignatius (ad 
Trail. 6, ad Magn. 9) falls in with the conclusion 
to which we are led by other considerations, 
that the interpolator was acquainted with the 
Didaché.» ‘ 


» Harnack says that Bryennius quotes Athanasius as 
having used this word, but he gives no reference; and 
there is no mention of Athanasius in Bryennius’s note on 
the passage. . The use of the phrase yporgumopor ov 
Xptorvavot is common to Pseudo-Ignatius and Basil (Zp. 
248). Lightfoot infers that Pseudo-Ignatius borrowed 
from Basil, but I am more disposed to think that the 
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In like manner self-seeking is noted as a mark 
by which the false prophet may be discerned. 
There is’ a command in which commentators 
have found a difficulty, that a prophet speaking 
in the spirit must not be proved nor tested. 
““Rvery sin shall be forgiven, but not that.” 
And yet the chapter goes on to give marks for 
discerning the false prophet from the true: 
But the subsequent history of Montanism casts a 
clear light on the subject. What at that time 
caused the greatest outery was that the bishops 
attempted to test the Montanist prophetesses by 
applying to them the formulae of exorcism, in 
order to find whether it would not be possible to 
cast out an evil spirit who possessed them. 
This the Montanists naturally resisted as a 
frightful-indignity. And manifestly it is such 
testing by exorcism which is here forbidden, 
involving as it did, if applied to one really 
inspired by the Spirit of God, the risk of incur- 
ring the penalties denounced by our Lord, in 
words plainty here referred to, against blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost. That this precept of 
the Didaché does not appear to have been 
quoted in the Montanist disputes is one of many 
indications, that our document had only. a very, 
limited - circulation. Hilgenfeld’s notion, that 
the Didaché itself is as late as Montanism, is 
condemned both by the whole character of the 
document, which speaks of an earlier date, and 
by the fact that it is silent on the vital question 
in the Montanist controversy, whether. true 
prophets lost their self-command when prophesy- 
ing. To suppose that every early document 
which speaks of prophesying must be Montanis- 
tic is to ignore the fact that prophetical gifts 
were recognized in the early Church, and that 
Montanism was an unsuccessful local attempt to 
revive pretensions to them after they had 
generally ceased to be regarded as an ordinary 
feature of Church life.© The Didaché gives .2 
different way of discerning the false prophet 
from the true, namely, by his lifeand conversation. 
If he taught the truth, but did not practise what 
he taught, he was a false prophet. He might 
when speaking in the spirit direct that gifts 
should be bestowed on others; but if he asked 
anything for himself, or if he gave commands in 
the benefit of which he was himself to share, he 
wasa false prophet. But a true prophet, settling 
in one place, deserves his maintenancé.' So also 
does a teacher, by which apparently we are to 
understand a preacher who does not speak im 
prophetic ecstasy. To the prophets are to be given 
the first-fruits of all produce; “for they are 
your high priests.” If there are no prophets, 
the first-fruits are to be given to the poor. 

The next chapter (14) directs Christians to 
come together on each Lord’s-day to break bread 
and to give thanks, having confessed their sins, 
in order that their sacrifice may be pure. . Those 
who are at variance must’ not pollute the sacri- 
fice by coming without having been first recon- 
ciled. And then our document quotes the 


obligation is the other way. I have not seen evidence of 
independent acquaintance with the Didaché on the part 
of Basil. 

¢ In the epistles of Ignatius the phrase, ‘the Pro- 
phets,” means the Old Testament Prophets, and there is. 
no indication that there was then an order of Prophets in 
the Christian Church. ih: i 
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prophecy of Malachi (i. 10) in which so many 
of the fathers from Justin Martyr downwards 
(Trypho, 41, 116) have seen a prediction of the 
Eucharistic oblation. The document proceeds 
in the next chapter (15), “Elect therefore to 
yourselves bishops and deacons.” These are to 
receive the same honour as the prophets and 
teachers, as fulfilling a like ministration. The 
place where this mention of bishops and deacons 
occurs appears to demand some explanation. In 
the preceding chapters where church officers are 
spoken of, only mention is made, as in 1 Cor., of 
apostles, prophets and teachers; and of these, 
apostles are only stranger visitors of the church, 
and prophets are men endowed with supernatural 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, who may or may not be 
found in any particular church. Bearing in 
mind then the account given by Justin. Martyr 
(Apol. i. 66) of the share taken by “the presi- 
dent ” and the deacons in the Eucharistic cele- 
bration, we seem warranted in inferring from the 
“therefore” at the beginning of this chapter 
that it was with a view to the conduct of the 
weekly stated service that bishops and deacons 
are described as appointed; and that although 
gifted men were allowed to preach and teach in 
the church assemblies, yet the offering of the 
Eucharist was confined to these, permanent 
officers. : 

There is a possible explanation of the place 
which bishops and deacons occupy here. Rea- 
sons will presently be given for thinking the 
Didaché published by Bryennius to be an 
expansion of an earlier document. It is possible 
that that earlier document may have only men- 
tioned apostles, prophets and teachers (as in 
i Cor. xii. 28); the “ prophets” being men who 
spoke under the influence of inspiration, and the 
“teachers” being the ordinary uninspired officers 
of the church. And it is possible that the 
section on “bishops and deacons” may have 
been added when the Didaché assumed its present 
form ; the editor feeling it necessary that men- 
tion should be made of the recognized names of 
the officers of the church in his time. 

The last chapter (16) is an exhortation to 

watch for our Lord’s second coming, in order to 

be able to pass safely through the heavy trial 
that was immediately to precede it. This time 
of trial was to be signalized by the appearance 
of one whois called the “ deceiver of the world” 
(kocpomAdvos), who should appear as God’s Son, 
and who should do signs and wonders, and into 
whose hands the earth should be delivered, so 
that under the trial many should be scandalized 
and be lost. (Compare 2 Thess. ii. 3,45 Rev. 
xii. 9; Matt, xxiv. 21, 24, x. 22.) But then 
shall appear the signs of the truth: first the 
sign of outspreading (€xmerdcews) in heaven (a 
difficult phrase which need not here be dis- 
cussed), then the sign of the trumpet’s voice 
(Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor, xv. 52; 1 Thess, iv. 16), 
and thirdly the resurrection of the dead. But not 
of all; but, as was said, the Lord shall come and 
all His saints with Him. Then shall the world 
see the Lord coming on the clouds of heaven. 

External attestation —The sketch just given 
is enough to show that the document we are 
considering, though only newly come to light, 
bears marks of very high antiquity. It has 


next to be examined what ancient writers either |’ 


expressly speak of the Didaché, or manifest 
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acquaintance with it. We may place as the 
lower limit of our enquiry, the time of the ap- 
pearing in its present shape of the Apostolic 


Constitutions, the first half of the seventh book 


of which contains an expansion of the Didaché. 
It is plain that the forger of this book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions was acquainted not only 
with the section on the Two Ways, but with the 
entire of the Didaché; for he goes through it 
from beginning to end, making changes and 
additions, the study of which throws interesting 
light on the development of church ritual during 
the interval between the two works. The copy 
is so close as frequently to serve as a commentary, 
showing in what sense the copyist understood 
his original. For example, the Didaché teaches 
that he who speaks the word of God is to be 
honoured as the Lord: and gives as a reason 
Oey yap H Kupidrns Aadeiran, xed KUpids eoriy- 
The Constitutions substitute’ for this difficult 
expression, ‘¢ where the teaching concerning God 
is, there God is present.” Again, the Didaché 
directs that those who come shall be proved, 
adding, “for ye shall have understanding right 


'and left” (atveow kere Setiay Kab apiorepdy)- 


The Constitutions have “ye have understanding 
and are able to know the right hand or the left, 
and to distinguish the true teacher from. the 
false.” On the other hand, we may assume that 
the author of the Constitutions did not wnder- 
stand the word é«méraos, which we have just. 
quoted ; for he substitutes the Scripture phrase, 
“the sign of the Son of man in heaven.” Another 
passage in the Didaché which has much puzzled 
commentators (moiav cis KoopuKdy pvornpioy 
éxxAnotas) is skipped over by the author ofi 
the Constitutions ‘altogether. Harnack — has 
given what scem to us sufficient reasons for 
thinking that it was the same forger who mani- 
pulated the Didaché and the Ignatian letters, 
and that his work may have been as early as. 
A.D. 850. We may conclude that the Didaché 
was at the time an ancient document, but one in 
such small circulation that it could be tampered 
with without much fear of detection. 

We refer to the article APOsroLIcAL ConsTI-~ 
TUTIONS in the Dror. Cirisr. ANTIQUITIES for 
some account of various attempts made to pro- 
mulgate ecclesiastical ordinances claiming to — 
possess apostolic authority. But it is necessary 
here to take notice of the tract professing 
to contain apostolic constitutions, published by 
Bickell in 1843,4 which is described Dicr. CHR. 
Ant. i, 123. This is quite independent of the 
work commonly known under the title of Apo- 
stolic Constitutions, and is indeed an earlier work. 
The two forms employ some common earlier 
documents, but there is no reason to think that. 
the framer of either was acquainted with the 
work of the other. Bickell calls this tract 
Apostolische Kirchenordnung, and in order to 
avoid confusion with the longer known ‘ Apo- 
stolic Constitutions,” we refer to this under the 
name of the Church Ordinances. . It had -been 
translated into various languages, and, is the 
foundation of Egyptian Canon Law. It would be 
out of place here to enter into any discussion of 
this work, except so far as it bears on Bryennius’s 
Didaché, with which it has so much in common 


4 ‘This tract had been transcribed for Grabe, but his 
death prevented the publication. 
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that we can say with certainty that either the 
Church Ordinances used the Didaché, or both 
drew from a common source. In form the 
Ordinances differ from the Didaché, in that in the 
former the precepts are distributed among differ- 
ent apostles by name, of whom indeed the list is 
peculiar, Cephas appearing as an apostle distinct 
from Peter; he and Nathanael taking the place 
of James the Less and Matthias. This at once 
suggests that the author of the Ordinances was 
acquainted with the Didaché, and improved on 
the hint suggested by the title of the latter 
work, by making the several apostles the actual 
atterers of the precepts. In substance the two 
works to a certain extent closely coincide, but 
the coincidence is almost entirely confined to the 
section on the Two Ways. We shall return to 
the question how this coincidence is to be 
accounted for. 

We have placed the Awpostolic Constitutions 
first among the witnesses to the Didaché, because 
in this case there is no room for reasonable 
doubt that the work of which our witness made 
use was substantially the same as that which 
has come down to us. ‘There are, however, 
earlier writers who know of a work which pro- 
fessed to contain the teaching of the Apostles, 
but concerning whom we cannot say with cer- 
tainty whether the work to which they give 
attestation is the same as ours. The list of 
direct witnesses is indeed much shorter than it 
must have been if the work had obtained any 
wide acceptance in the church as containing 
really apostolic instruction. Earliest is Euse- 
bius, who to his list of Canonical Scriptures 
(H. £. iii. 25) adds a list of spurious books of 
the better sort, recognized by church writers, 
and so to be distinguished from writings which 
heretics had forged in the names of apostles. 
Among these he enumerates next after the 
Epistle of Barnabas, “ what are called the Teach- 
ings of the Apostles” (ray dmoordéAwy af Acyd- 
sevat di5axal). Some years later Athanasius 
(Lp. Fest. 39) adds to his list of canonical Scrip- 
tures a list of non-canonical books useful to be 
employed in the catechetical instruction of new 
converts. The books he names are the Wisdom 
of Solomon, the Wisdom of Sirach, Esther, 
Judith, Tobit, the so-called Teaching of the 
Apostles (d:dax) Kadrounévn tay amoordAwy), 
and the Shepherd. The only obstacle to our 
supposing Bryennius’s Didaché to be here referred 
to is the Eucharistic formula which our tract 
contains, and which we can scarcely think 
Athanasius would place in the hands of the un- 
initiated, unless indeed he thought them so 
unlike the truth as to make no revelation of 
‘Christian mysteries. It will be observed that 
Eusebius uses the plural number (d:daxat), 
Athanasius the singular. Unmistakable coinci- 
dences with the Didaché have been pointed out 
in writings ascribed to Athanasius, but rejected 
as spurious in the Benedictine edition, though 
the question of the genuineness of at least the 
second of these is still contested: viz. De Vir- 
ginitate (Migne, p. 266), Syntagma Doctrinae ad 
Monaches (p. 835), and Fides Nicena (p. 1639), 
Among the spurious writings printed with 


the works of Athanasius is a “ Synopsis 
Sacrae Scripturae,” to which, on account 
of its coincidences with the Stichometry 


of Nicephorus, Credner has assigned as low a 
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date as the 10th century. The Stichometry 
doubtless preserves an ancient list, and there 
among the apocryphal books appended to the 
New Testament Canon we find the ddax 
amooréhwv. Those that precede it in the list 
belong to the class of heretical apocrypha; but 
those that follow, viz. the Epistles of Clement, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and the Shepherd, are all 
orthodox, The number of ortyor attributed to 
the Didaché in this list is 200; whereas 1400 are 
assigned to the Revelation of St. John. Calcu- 
lations founded on stichometry are uncertain, so 
that we cannot lay much stress on the fact, that 
this appears to indicate a somewhat shorter work 
than Bryennius’s d1dax74, which according to 
Harnack would make about 300 orixo., and 
which on a rough estimate appears to be about 
a quarter the length of St. John’s Revelation. 
A list of sixty books of Scripture is appended to 
a writing of Anastasius, who was patriarch of 
Antioch in the reign of Justinian, and will be 
found in Westcott’s WV. T. Canon, p. 550. This 
gives as an appendix a list of apocryphal books ; 
one title in which is “‘ The Travels (wepfodoz) and 
Teachings (8:5axat) of the Apostles.” The absence 
of the Didaché from the list of the Codex 
Claromontanus agrees with other indications that 
this work possessed no authority in Africa. 

Next must be mentioned that in one of the 
fragments, published by Pfaff, as from Irenaeus, 
we read, “ ‘hose who have followed the Second 
Ordinances of the Apostles (of tats Seurépais Toy 
amooréAwy Siardteo. mapnKoAovénkdres) know 
that our Lord instituted a new offering in the 
New Covenant according to the saying of Mala- 
chi the prophet, ‘From the rising of the sun to 
the going down, my name has been glorified in 
the Gentiles ; and in every place incense is offered 
to my name and a pure offering.’” This passage 
of Malachi is quoted in the Didaché with refer- 
ence to the Eucharist ; not, however, textually, 
as in the fragment, but very loosely. We can- 
not then say more than that it is possible that 
the Didaché may be the “Second Ordinances of 
the Apostles ” referred to in the fragment. The 
fragment is probably ancient, but it contains a 
quotation of the Epistle to the Hebrews as St. 
Paul’s, which proves, as Zahn and others have 
remarked, that Irenaeus could not have been 
the author.° 

Western testimony to the Didaché is scanty, 
and rather leads to the conclusion that any 
book which circulated in the West, as Teaching 
of the Apostles, was not the same as Bryennius’s 
Didache. Rufinus (Comm. in Symb. Apost, 38) 
gives a list of canonical books which bears the 
marks of being derived from the list of Athana- 
sius ; but in the place where the Didaché ought 
to come, he has “qui appellatur Duae Viae vel 
Judicium Petri.” The inference suggests itself 
that either the entire Didaché, or at least the first 
half, treating of the “Two Ways,” had been 
translated into Latin and circulated under the 


© Dr. Quarry has observed that Renaudot (astern 
Liturgies, i. 283) speaks of the use of the AdGis or 
Eucharistic spoon as prescribed by a constitution “in 
illis quae secunda Apostolorum praecepta dicuntur.” 
Nothing of the kind is to be found in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions or Canons as we have them. If the authority 
to which Renaudot referred, and which apparently is 
Oriental, could be recovered, it might possibly throw 
light on the Pfaffian fragment, . 
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hame of the Judgment of Peter, to whom, and 
not to the apostles gencrally, the authorship 
would seem to have been ascribed. The exis- 
tence of a Latin “Two Ways” is independently 
proved by the discovery of a fragment through 
the sagacious research of von Gebhardt. He 
had noticed in a Library Catalogue (Kropfi’s 
Bibliotheca Mellicensis, Vindob. 1747) the entry of 
a mutilated “ doctrina Apostolorum” contained 
in a MS. not later than the 10th century. 


_ Failing in an attempt to trace the MS. itself, 


Gebhardt fell on the happy thought that Pez, 
who formerly had charge of the library in 
question, was likely to have made use of this 
fragment; and accordingly he found that Pez 
had actually printed it as an appendix to a ser- 
mon of St. Boniface, on the Baptismal renuncia- 
tion, contained in the same MS. ‘The fragment 
is reprinted by Gebhardt (Zeute und Untersuch- 
wngen, ii. 277). It is so short as to leave it 
undetermined whether the Latin version had 
contained anything corresponding to what follows 
the Two Ways in Bryennius. The title, how- 
ever, “Teaching of the Apostles,” without the 
“twelve,” affords a presumption that it did not 
contain the section in which the word apostle is 
used in a wider sense. The portion of the Two 
Ways given in the fragment differs so much 
from Bryennius as to make it certain that the 
Latin is not a translation of the latter form. 
Not to speak of minor variations, the Latin 
differs by defect in not containing any of the 
precepts from the Sermon on the Mount which, 
we have already said, are found in chap. i. of 
the Didaché ; and by excess in speaking not only 
of two ways but of two angels, each presiding 
over one of the two ways; it also describes 
these ways as ways of light and darkness. We 
shall presently show that these variations are 
by no means accidental. Here we only mention 
that Lactantius (Div, Jnstit. vi. 3, etc., and Lpit. 
¢. 59) gives what is beyond mistake an expansion 
of the teaching of the Two Ways, and that he 
not only describes the two ways as ways of light 
and of darkness, but also speaks (vi. 3) of the 
two immortal beings (one honoured, the other 
condemned) who preside one over each way. In 
fact he contrasts the Christian doctrine, with 
heathen apologues which speak of Two Ways: 
the latter speak only of a guide to the better 
way ; the Christian teaching knows of a guide 
toeach. It may be concluded that our Latin 
version was used by Lactantius, and that it is 
therefore older than A.D, 310. 

The treatise De Aleatoribus, falsely ascribed to 
Cyprian, contains a quotation from “ doctrinae 
Apostolorum ” (Hartel, ii. 96), “si quis frater 
delinquit in ecclesia et non paret legi, hie non 
colligatur, donec poenitentiam agat, et non reci- 
piatur ne inquinetur et impediatur oratio ves- 
tra.” There is no such sentence in the Didaché, 
though there is one passage (xiv. 2) which might 
have suggested the idea to the framer of the 
Latin. Again, Augustine says (Mp. xxxvi. 28) 
that he finds fasting commanded in the New 
Testament, but that he finds no precept either 
of our Lord or His apostles defining on what 
days one ought or ought not to fast. And it is 
evident not only from this sentence, but from 
the whole discussion of the letter, that neither 
Augustine nor his antagonist, who maintained 
that we ought to fast thrice in the week, had 
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heard that there was a document claiming apo- 
stolic authority which prescribed a fast twice 
in the week. {t may be added that if we can 
ever rely on the argument from silence, we can 
safely gather from Tertullian’s discussion on the 
“Stations” (De Orat.19, De Jejun. 2, 10, 14) that 
he too was unacquainted with our document. 
Thus, scanty though theWestern notices are, they 
seem sufficient to prove that the Didaché, in Bry- 
ennius’s form, never circulated in the West ; that 
though there was a Latin “ doctrina Aposto- 
lorum,” yet that, even as regards the section 
on the Two Ways, it was not a translation of 
Bryennius’s Didaché, but contained what was 
probably a different manipulation of a common 
original; and that beyond the section on the 
Two Ways there is no evidence that the Latin 
form had anything in common with the Didaché, 

We come now to speak of coincidences with 
the Didaché in works which do not mention it 
by name. Far the most important of these are 
found in the epistle which goes by the name of 
Barnabas. In that letter, after the conclusion 
of the doctrinal] teaching, the writer proposes to 
pass to another doctrine and discipline (yoéouw 
kad didaxhv), and adds an appendix of moral 
instructions. The question whether this appen- 
dix is an original part of the epistle need 
not here be considered, there being now no dis- 
position to contest this point. But what we are 
concerned with is that this appendix agrees so 
completely in substance with the section on the 
Two Ways in the Didaché that it is indisputable 
there is a literary connection between the two 
documents. But-though there is agreement in 
substance, there is great diversity of detail. The 
precepts in Barnabas are poured forth without 
any attempt at orderly arrangement, while on 
the contrary the Didaché contains a systematic 
comment on the second table of the Decalogue, 
the commandments of which are followed by 
prohibitions of practices tending to cause a 
breach of these primary commandments. Hence 
although Bryennius, followed by some of the 
earlier critics of the Didaché, considered that 
the Didaché had borrowed from Barnabas, it has 
seemed to later critics more probable that Bar- 
nabas was a borrower. On the one hand, the 
whole character of the Didaché makes us indis- 
posed to think that its author was likely to have 
performed such a piece of literary workmanship 
as collecting the precepts scattered in Barnabas’s 
appendix, digesting them into systematic order, 
and making to them a number of harmonious 
additions. On the other hand, if in what 
Barnabas says about the Two Ways he is but 
reproducing an older document, the unsystematic 
way in which he sets down its precepts, just as 
they presented themselves to his memory, is 
quite like his mode of dealing with the Old 
Testament. Accepting then the conclusion 
that Barnabas, in this part of his epistle, is a 
borrower, we have still to enquire whether 
he borrowed from the Didaché, or whether 
both Didaché and he borrowed from a common 
source. Now a study of the Didaché, and a 
comparison of it with Jewish literature, brings 
out very clearly that it originated among 
men who had had a Jewish training, and the 
thought presents itself, that the work from 
which Barnabas borrowed may have been not 
only Jewish but pre-Christian. For his own 
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letter is of so early a date that, if we suppose 
him to have copied an earlier Christian docu- 
ment, we bring that document into the Apostolic 
age, and can scarcely refrain from acknowledging 
it to possess all the authority that has been 
claimed for it. We are thus led, in comparing 
Barnabas with the Didaché, to distinguish care- 
fully the specially Christian element from those 
parts which might have been written by a Jew 
unacquainted with Christianity. If Barnabas 
copied the Didaché, he would have included in 
his copying the Christian element, which he 
would have had no motive for leaving out. If 
Barnabas and the Didaché worked independently 
on an originally Jewish document, the Christian 
elements which they might respectively add to 
it would not be likely to be the same. Now 
when the section in Barnabas is looked at from 
this point of view, we are struck by the extreme 
meagreness of the Christian element. There is 
no mention of our Lord, scarcely any coincidence 
with New Testament language,‘ very little that 
might not have been written by a Jew before 
our Lord’s coming. In the Didaché, on the 
contrary, coincidences with the New Testament 
are extremely numerous, and, as has been already 
stated, there is at the beginning a whole section 
embodying precepts culled from the Sermon on 
the Mount. This section is entirely absent from 
Barnabas. It is impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion, that Barnabas did not know the Didaché in 
Bryennius’s form. He has elsewhere coinci- 
dences with the New Testament, and had no 
motive for avoiding them. It is not credible that 
if a book lay before him containing a number of 
New Testament precepts he would have studi- 
ously avoided these in his employment of the 
work; and granting that he wrote from 
memory, still passages contained not only in 
that work but also in the gospel would have 
had a double hold on his recollection. We 
conclude then that Barnabas was not acquainted 
with Bryennius’s Didaché; and therefore that 
the coincidences beween the two works are to be 
explained by both having made use of a common 
document. 

The conclusion thus arrived at is confirmed, on 
taking into the comparison the two documents 
already mentioned, the Latin “Two Ways,” and 
the Egyptian “Church Ordinances,” both of 
which agree with Barnabas in not recognizing 
that section at the opening of the Didaché 
which is founded on the Sermon on the Mount. 
Neither is this section recognised in the passages 
from Pseudo-Athanasius. already referred to. 
The Church Ordinances exhibit signs of acquaint- 
ance with Barnabas; the Latin form does not. 
With regard to the order of the precepts, the 
Ordinances and the Latin agree with each other 
and with the Didaché against Barnabas. The 
Ordinances differ from-the Latin almost al- 
together by excess; so that if we strike out of 
the former work all that. we may suppose its 
adapter to have added from his own resources, 
what is left behind is in close agreement 
with the Latin. The same reasons that forbid 


f We only notice one, and that not with the Gospels. 
It is the precept on almsgiving which we have already 
quoted from the Didaché, where it is also found, and 
which has coincidences both with the Acts and with the 
Epistle to the Romans, ! 
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us to think that Barnabas, if he had known the 
Didaché, would in copying it have expunged the 
Christian element, lead us to think that the 
Ordinances and the Latin must likewise have 
been independent of the Didaché. The phe- 
nomena are explained if we_assume an original 
document in substantial agreement with the 
Latin: this document enlarged in the Didaché 
by additions from the New Testament; and 
afterwards independently enlarged in a different 
way by the framer of the Church Ordinances, 
who broke it up into sections supposed to be 
spoken by different Apostles; while Barnabas, 
not aiming at a literal reproduction of the 
document before him, worked up in his own way 
the materials which he drew from it. We are 
not in a position to say positively whether this 
original proceeded beyond the Two Ways. The 
Latin fragment breaks off too soon to give us 
any information as to the length of the original : 
the Church. Ordinances cease to present coin- 
cidences with the Didaché after the section on 
the Two Ways; but this may be because the 
directions for ritual and discipline had become 
out of date at the time when the Ordinances 
were put together, and the editor therefore 
designedly substituted what better agreed with 
the practice of his own age.. The quotation by 
Pseudo-Cyprian leads us to think that the Latin 
“doctrina Apostolorum ” did go beyond the Two 
Ways. No great weight can be attached to an 
inference drawn from the length ascribed to the 
Didaché in the Stichometry, but this rather 
favours the idea that the document intended 
was longer than the Two Ways, but shorter 
than the Didaché published by Bryennius.* 
Before parting with Barnabas it remains to 
be mentioned that there is a coincidence between 
Barnabas and the Didaché outside the section on 
the Two Ways. The opening of the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the last or eschatological chapter 
of the Didaché both contain the warning, that 
the whole time of the disciples’ faith would 
not profit them unless they remained stedfast in 
the last times. There isa good deal of difference 
in the wording of the warning, but not more than 
ordinarily is found in quotations by Barnabas. 
The supposition that Barnabas was acquainted 
with Bryennius’s form of the Didaché has 
already been excluded. There remain therefore 
but two other explanations: (1) that the earlier 
form which Barnabas did use included an escha- 
tological chapter containing the warning in 
question ; (2) the editor who changed the earlier 
form into that of Bryennius was acquainted 
with the Epistle of Barnabas. We prefer the 
second of these explanations on account of the 
reasons we shall presently give for thinking the 
document used by Barnabas to have been pre- 
Christian. If the editor of Bryennius’s form 
knew Hermas he might also have known Bar- 
nabas, with whom he has a second coincidence 
in the passage already quoted about almsgiving, 


& Since this article was in type Harnack has published 
an enlargement of his article on the Didaché in Herzog’s 
Lexicon. In this he arrives at several of the same results 
as in this article. He calculates that the Didaché of 
Nicephorus contained only 7000 letters, that of Bryen- 
nius 10,700. Leaving out the chapter on the Sermon on 
the Mount there would still remain 9835. On the other 
hand, the Two Ways alone would only make 114 gzixor 


instead of 200. _ 
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which, as implying a knowledge of the Acts and 
of Romans, Barnabas was not likely to have 
found in his original. And possibly there is a 
third coincidence: for it is a plausible explana- 
tion of the difficult word éxwéraois in the last 
chapter of the Didaché that it means the sign of 
the cross; being derived from Barnabas’s inter- 
‘pretation of éfeméraca in Isaiah Ixv. 2. 

Hermas: also presents coincidences with the 
Didaché, but in the’ case of some of these it is 
not easy to say whether there is literary obliga- 
tion on either side. There is but one case where 
we can positively assert such obligation, and 
that is with respect to a coincidence between 
the second “ commandment” of Hermas and the 
«“ Sermon on the Mount ” section, which we have 
already seen reason to think belongs to a later 
form of the Didaché. In this case there is every 


appearance that the originality is on the side of 


Hermas. His instructions as to almsgiving are 
perfectly clear. Give to all without anxious en- 
quiry as to whether you should give or not. God 
wishes His own gifts to be shared by all. The 
responsibility lies with the receiver. If he takes 
put what he really needs he is free from blame: 
if he receives in hypocrisy he shall suffer punish- 
ment; but the giver is blameless. The corre- 
sponding passage in the Didaché has many 
coincidences of language, but expresses the 
thought so awkwardly as to be scarce intelli- 
gible without the commentary of Hermas. It 
begins, “ Blessed is he that giveth according to 
the commandment, for he is blameless: woe to 
him that receiveth.’? The words “for he is 
blameless,” as they stand, are puzzling; for after 
the “Blessed is he that giveth” we should 
expect the “ for ” to introduce something stronger 
than an acquittal of blame which we should not 
have thought of imputing. By comparison 
with Hermas we see that the case contemplated 
is that of giving to an undeserving person. 
Then the receiver deserves the woe; the giver 
obtains an acquittal. We conclude then, without 
<lisputing the greater antiquity of the original 
Didaché, that the interpolator who brought the 
work to the form published by Bryennius was 
Jater than-Hermas, and drew from him. When 
we have in one case seen reason to think that 
the interpolator used Hermas, we are furnished 
with an explanation of other coincidences, not 
in themselves sufficient to establish proof of 
obligation. The passage already referred to, 
which we have interpreted as forbidding the 
testing a prophet by exorcism, lest the ‘sin 
against the Holy Ghost should be committed, is 
not likely to have formed part of the original 
document. It uses the New Testament more 
freely than the original document appears to 
jhave done; and it speaks of a time when genuine 
prophecy in the Church had come to be hard 
pressed by the rivalry of spurious pretensions. 
‘flermas also finds the necessity of distinguishing 
the false prophet from the true, but he appears 
never to have heard of the mode of test con- 
demned in the Didaché. He discriminates 
prophets by their life and conversation ; and in 
what he says on this topic he appears to have 
furnished materials to the interpolator. 
Clement of Alexandria was certainly ac- 
quainted with the Didaché in some form. He 
expressly quotes one sentence as Scripture 
(Strom. i. 20, p. 377) “my son, be not a liar, 
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for lying leads to theft.” This saying is not 
quoted by Barnabas; lut the Church Ordinances 
attest that it belongs to the earlier form of the 
Didaché. Clement quotes the decalogue so 
persistently with the interpolation found in the 
Didaché ov wadop9opjces (Cohort. ad gentes, 
p. 85; Paed. ii. 10, p. 223, iii. 12, p. 305; 
Strom. iii. 4, p. 537), that we are not safe in 
employing this as a proof of Clement’s use of 
the Didaché, it being possible that, earlier than 
the Didaché, this interpolation had found its 
way into Greek bibles. We may well believe 
even the later form of the Didaché to be con- 
siderably older than Clement; and there is no 
reason why he might not have met with a copy 
during his travels in the East. He uses (Quis 
dives salv. 20) the phrase “vine of David,” 
which is found in one of the benedictory prayers 
of the Didaché, He also shows a knowledge 
(Strom. vii. 7, p. 854) of the Wednesday and 
Friday fasts (c. 12, p. 877), but the discussion 
in neither place seems to attribute to these 
institutions the authority which belongs to the 
name Scripture bestowed by him on the 
Didaché. 

Origen was later than Clement, and he must 
have been well acquainted with the literature 
current in his time both in Egypt and Palestine ; 
so that we might naturally expect him to be 
familiar with the Didaché. And yet no satis- 
factory proof of his knowledge of the book has 
yet been produced from his writings. He quotes 
(De Princ. Uli. 4) from the section of Barna- 
bas on the Two Ways, the passage which speaks 
of the angels who preside over the way of light 
and of darkness; but in this connection he says 
nothing about the Didaché, which indeed in its 
later form makes no mention of angels. A 
little further on in the same treatise (De Princ. 
Ill. ii. 7) a passage found in the Didaché is 
quoted as the teaching of divine Scripture; but 
since this passage is found in identical words in 
the epistle of Barnabas quoted a little before, 
and since Origen elsewhere (Comm. in Rom. i. 
24) cites Barnabas as Scripture, we need not 
look elsewhere for the source of the quotation. 


Origen speaks of the Friday fast (ado. Cels. viii. 


22), and of the Wednesday fast (Hom. x. in 
Levit.), which last however we have only in a 
Latin translation. His discussion shows no sign 
of acquaintance with the Didaché. 

Place of Composition—The Church Ordi- 
nances, at the basis of which lies the Didaché 
in some form, are with good reason regarded as 
of Egyptian origin; Clement, one of the earliest 
to quote the Didaché, wrote in Egypt, and so 
very possibly did Barnabas. Hence, it was 
natural to think that the Didaché also is of 
Egyptian origin. But attention was called to 
the petition in the prayer of benediction of the 
bread, that as it had been scattered on the 
mountains, and collected together had become 
one, so the church might be collected together 
from the ends of the earth into the Lord’s 
kingdom ; and it was pointed out the words “on 
the mountains ” could not have been written in 
Egypt. And when the matter is considered, it 
will be seen that the use made of the Didaché 
in the Church Ordinances is unfavourable to the 
supposition that the former document had circu- 
lation in Egypt. An unscrupulous literary artist 
who chances to fall in with an ancient document 
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known to few beside himself, may hope with im- 
punity to manipulate it according to his views, 
and to get the altered document accepted as of 
the antiquity of the original, But such changes 
could not be made without detection in a docu- 
ment in much circulation, The proper infer- 
ence therefore from the use made of the Didaché 
in the Church Ordinances, is that at the time the 
latter work was put together, the former was 
almost unknown in Egypt. No contrary infer- 
ence can be drawn from the fact that the book 
was known to Clement of Alexandria, a man 
who had travelled widely, and who was a greedy 
devourer of all kinds of literature. There is 
therefore nothing to contradict- the inference 
suggested by the intensely Jewish character of 
the book, that it is a work which emanated from 
the Christian Jews, who, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, had their chief settlements on the 
east side of the Jordan. From the same quar- 
ter emanated the travels, at least of Peter, 
which in the list of Anastasius are coupled with 
the Didaché; but the travels, as we know them, 
belong to atime when, in this knot of Jewish 
Christians, isolated by language and position 
from the rest of the Christian world, heretical 
tendencies had developed themselves, from 
which the Didaché is free. In particular we 
find in the Didaché no distinct trace of hostility 
to St. Paul, but, on the contrary, traces of the 
use of his epistles, There is little evidence that 
the Didaché had much circulation or influence 
outside its birthplace; and the document is 
valuable on account of its antiquity, as repre- 
senting for us an early, though local, form of 
primitive Christian life, but not a form which 
we have any reason to think was at any time, 
however early, adopted by Gentile churches. 
Time of Composition —But how great anti- 
quity can we ascribe to the Didaché? In an- 
swering this question we must distinguish what 
form of the Didaché we are speaking of, since 
we have already found reason to think that the 
form published by Bryennius is not the earliest. 
But on further examination we find a distinction 
between the form which Barnabas employed and 
that represented by the Church Ordinances and 
the Latin “Doctrina Apostolorum.” Though 
the latter two authorities lack the copious cita- 
tions from the Sermon on the Mount found in 
the, Didaché, yet they bear the impress of our 
Lord’s teaching in summing up the Way of Life 
in the two commandments, Thou shalt love God 
that made thee, and Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. The whole section in 
Barnabas, on the contrary, has, as we have 
already observed, only one point of contact with 
the New Testament, and contains scarcely any- 
thing that might not have been written by a 
Jew before our Lord’s coming. We count in 
the Didaché twenty-two distinct coincidences 
with the Gospels, That Barnabas, if he knew 
the Didaché and made large use of other parts 
of it, should by mere accident pass over all 
these Gospel passages, is an improbability which, 
estimated by the ordinary doctrine of chances, 
cannot be distinguished from an impossibility. 
In particular, it is not credible that the compre- 
hensive summary of duty in two great com- 
mandments could. escape from the memory of 
Barnabas if it had ever been connected in his 
mind with the document he was using. If the 
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omission could not have been accidental, it is 
equally incredible that Barnabas could with de- 
sign have taken pains to eliminate all the Christian 
features which he found in a document which 
he employed. It follows, then, that that docu- 
ment must have been pre-Christian. Thus the 
theory suggests itself that what is at the base, 
alike of Barnabas and of all the forms of the 
Didaché, is a Jewish manual for the instruction 
of proselytes. It is easy to conceive that if the 
Palestinian Christians had been in the habit of 
using such a manual while still Jews, it would 
be natural for them to go on to make a like 
employment of it in the moral instruction of 
converts before their admission into the church ; 
only having first improved it by the addition of 
some Christian elements. The document being 
not preserved as an interesting literary relic, 
but being a formula in constant practical use, 
was of course liable to receive accretions and 
modifications. Hymns in church use among 
ourselves often differ much from the form which 
their author had given them; the baptismal 
creeds of the early church met with many 
changes in process of time; and so did the 
Liturgies. Thus there would be nothing sur- 
prising if the Didaché received progressive 
development; and it seems to us that we can 
trace three stages in its growth. 

(1) Barnabas represents for us the original 
Jewish manual; probably not quoting it from 
any written document, but from his recollection 
of the instruction he had possibly himself re- 
ceived, or else had been taught to give to others. 
Barnabas’s quotations do not proceed beyond the 
section on the Two Ways, corresponding to the 
first five chapters of the Didaché. But it is 
quite possible that a Jewish manual might con- 
tain some things answering to what is found in 
the following chapters. Thus the direction 
(chap. 6) that the disciple, if unable to bear the 
whole yoke, should bear what he could, might 
well have been given by a Jewish teacher to a 
Gentile proselyte of the gate. Such a Jewish 
manual as we contemplate would probably con- 
tain directions about baptism (chap. 7), that 
being a rite employed by Jews in the admission 
of proselytes. The manual would naturally 
give the disciple rules for fasting and prayer ; 
and such rules we have in the Didaché in a 
Christianized form; the Lord’s Prayer being 
substituted for use three times a day in place of 
whatever prayer the manual had contained; and 
the Wednesday and Friday fasts being substi- 
tuted for the Pharisaic Monday and Thursday 
fasts. The manual would also teach the disciple 
forms for benedictions of meals; and these seem 
to lie at the bottom of the Eucharistic chapters 
(9, 10) of the Didaché. The phrase “vine of 
David” already quoted, would in a Jewish bene- 
diction mean the Jewish people (Ps. Ixxx. 8, 14; 
Is. v. 7), and the comparison of the collection of 
scattered grains into one loaf might well have 
been introduced into a prayer for the collection 
of the Jewish people out of the lands into which 
they had been scattered. Even the directions 
about the entertainment of “ apostles” might 
have formed part of a Jewish manual, that 
being, as has been already stated, the Jewish 
name for envoys, who would of course have need 
of entertainment on their journeys. We are 
of course in the region of conjecture when we 
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attempt to trace to a purely Jewish source any 
of the later chapters of the Didaché; but we 
appear to be on solid ground in referring to such 
a source those earlier chapters, the substance of 
which seems to have been known to Barnabas 
in a form devoid of Christian elements. 

(2) Inthe Church Ordinances and in the Latin 
Doctrina we have the manual as it was modi- 
fied for use in a Christian community. It is 
not impossible that the Latin book may have 
been the first publication of this catechetical 
manual of Palestinian Christians, which may 
have been brought to the West by one himself 
instructed in it. It was probably called the 
Teaching of the Apostles, because the authorized 
formulary of a church which claimed to have 
been founded by Apostles, and to have derived 
its institutions from them. Weare without evi- 
dence whether this manual contained more than 
the Two Ways, though we think it probable 
that it did. The only clue to the date of 
this publication is that the Church Ordinances 
contain that precept about almsgiving which we 


have already noted as the solitary instance of | 


use of the New Testament in this section of 
Barnabas. Reasons have been already given for 
thinking that Barnabas was not here employing 
a Christian document, and we find it hard to 
believe that the phrases in which coincidence 
occur are older than the New Testament, so 
that we seem forced to the conclusion that the 
first editors of the Teaching of the Apostles 
knew Barnabas. And we believe that this 
would not be inconsistent with a date before the 
end of the first century. 

(8) In the Didaché published by Bryennius 
we have the manual enlarged by further Chris- 
tian additions; the precepts in the original 
manual being expanded, others added from the 
New Testament, and besides some wholly new 
sections. For example, in Barnabas we have 
“ Thou shalt confess thy sins and shalt not come 
to thy prayer in an evil conscience.” The 
Didaché adds, “Thou shalt confess thy sins in 
the church;” and besides in a new Eucharistic 
section it repeats the precept, and orders those 
who would communicate, first to confess their 
sins, in order that their sacrifice might be pure. 
We have already said that the “Sermon on the 
Mount ” section, which is one of the new sec- 
tions, not only largely uses the New Testament, 
but seems also to use Hermas. There is a 
strong probability that he who interpolated this 
section, also interpolated others in the later part 
of the work; but for want of an independent 
authority we have only conjecture to guide us 
as to what these interpolations are ; consequently 

“we can have no certainty in determining their 
date, it being possible that those parts of the 
work which bear marks of high antiquity may 
be all confined to the original sections. Yet the 
whole character of the Didaché, and in particular 
the lively expectation of our Lord's Second 
Coming manifested in the last chapter, disposes 
us to give the Didaché in its present form 
as early a date as we can; and since we 
place Hermas as early as the beginning of the 
second century, we have no difficulty in giving 
the Didaché as early a date as A.D. 120. 
The antiquity of the document gives it great 
interest ; but since we believe that it never 
obtained any wide circulation or influence, and 
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since the diversities between the Jewish Chris- 
tians from whom it emanated, and the rest of 
the Christian world, soon were perceived to 
be so great that the former came to be regarded 
as a heretical sect, we cannot look on the Di- 
daché as an authority, making known to us the 
practice of Gentile churches at any time how- 
ever early. 

Literature.—The publication of the Didaché 
by Bryennius produced such an enormous crop 
of literature that it is impossible here to give 
an exhaustive list of it. We therefore refer 
the reader to the lists in Schaff’s and in Har- 
nack’s editions, which may be supplemented by 
an article of Harnack’s Theol. Literaturz. 1886, 
p- 271. Here we only mention, of editions, those 
in England by De Romestan 1884, and by Spence 
1885; in America by Schaff 1885, and second 
edition 1886; in France by Sabatier 1885; in 
Germany by Hilgenfeld in a second edition of 
part iv. of his Nov. Test. ext. Can. 1884, and by 
Gebhardt and Harnack, Texte und Untersuchun- 
gen, vol. ii. 1884. The latter contains ample 
dissertations by Harnack, supplemented by two 
articles in the Theol. Literaturz. for 1886, Of dis- 
sertations we content ourselves with mentioning 
Krawutzcky’s papers, Theol. Quartalschrift, 
1882, p. 359, 1884, p. 547, Bishop Lightfoot’s 
paper read before the Church Congress of 1884 
published in the Lapositor, Jan. 1885, Zahn’s 
discussions in his Yorschungen, part iii. p. 278 
(1884), and Taylor’s Lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tution, 1885, in which the Didaché is illustrated 
from Jewish literature. [G. S.J 


TECLA, abbess of the nunnery of St. Mary, 
founded in the house of the deceased Felix. 
Gregory the Great directs the defensor Romanus 
to help her in her suit against Alexander, the 
son-in-law of Felix, and to induce him if possible 
to settle it amicably. (Zp. xi. 11.) [F. D.] 


TECUSA. [Seven Martyrs or AncyRA.} 


THILO (Temaw, Teryav, Exiup, Exros, 
Mavocus, Trt1avu, Treviaus, Trniavus, TEL- 
LIAUS, THELIAUS, THELINUS), bishop of Llan- 
daff, and one of the principal saints of Wales. 
He was son of Enlleu ap Hydwn Dwn and 
cousin to St. David. He was born at Kccluis 
Gunnian or Gunniau, near Tenby, co. Pembroke, 
and educated under SS. Dubricius at Llandaff 
and Paulinus at Tygwyn ar Daf, with St. David 
and other celebrated Welsh saints. Under the 
former he opened a school near Llandaff, called 
Bangor Deilo, and on account of his proficiency 
in the Scriptures, he is said to have received the 
name “Hasos, Elios, or Eliud. The chief diffi- 
culty in his life is to define his ecclesiastical 
position. Though probably associated with SS. 
David and Padarn, his visit to Jerusalem with 
them, and consecration there to the episcopate, 
are of course only mediaeval legends given cur- 
rency to for securing the independence of the see 
of Llandaff. His withdrawal to Armorica om 
the outbreak of the yellow plague in Wales is 
counted by Pryce (Anc. Brit. Ch. 163) one of 
the few incidents in the saint’s life, which can 
be considered historical. That he was received 
there with special honour by Samson archbishop 
of Dél, and afterwards returned through Cornwall 
to Wales, need present no special difficulty, But 
whether he was bishop at Llandaff or Menevia or 
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both, is not so easily decided. According to the 

Vita S. Teliawi (Lib. Land. by Rees, 101) he 
succeeded St. Dubricius at Llandaff only a short 
time before the outbreak of the pestilence; but 
Ussher puts Dubricius’s death about A.D. 522, 
and the plague was the cause of Maelgwn’s 
death in A.D. 547 (Ann. Camb. in I. H. B. 831). 
In the Chron. Series of the Bps. of Llandaff (nb. 
Landav. by Rees, 623) he is said to have suc- 
ceeded to the see of Llandaff in the year 512, so 
that Rees (Welsh SS. 243) is probably safest in 
saying that as to how long he continued to preside 
ever the ancient see of Llandaff, which was co- 
extensive with the ancient lordship of Glamorgan, 
is uncertain, but ended in its first stage with the 
appearance of the plague. [DUBRICIUS.] 

On his return from Armorica after a stay, as 
is said, of seven years and seven months, he 
found St. David dead, and the see of Menevia 
vacant. [Davi (5).] If Cynog of Llanbadarn 
succeeded St. David, he too must have died or 
resiened. [CynoG (2).] St. Teilo is said to 
have been elected to the vacant chair as arch- 
bishop of Menevia, but preferring his old see he 
consecrated Ishmael, who had been one of St. 
David’s earliest disciples, to be his suffragan at 
Menevia, raised others to the same rank in 
different parts of South Wales, while he himself 
removed to Llandaff, and, carrying with him the 
primacy, became archbishop, with the title of 
the inferior see (Stubbs, Reg. 154, 156; Had- 
dan and Stubbs, Counc. i. 115 sq.; Rees, Welsh 
SS. 174, 243 sq.3 Pryce, Anc. Br. Ch. 158 sq.). 
Contemporary with St. Teilo, and represented in 
the charters of Llandaff as suitragans of that see, 
we find bishops Aidan, Elwystyl, Lunapeius, 
Arwystyl, Ufelwy, Comereg, Gwrwan, and 
Gwyddlon (ZLib. Land. by Rees, 625-4); while 
contemporary kings, as said in his Life, were 
Iddon ap Ynyr, king of Gwent, Tewdrig ap 
Teithfallt, kmg of Glamorgan, Aircol Law Hir 
ap Tryfun, king of Dyfed, Rhun and his son 
Meredydd, kings of Dyfed, Tredecil Cadwgan, 
king of the country west of the Towy, and 
Maelgwn, king of Gwynedd (#. 111, 624). In 
the Vita S. Cadoci (Rees, Camb. Brit. SS. 50 sq.) 
he -is connected with the famous king Arthur, 
but Geoffrey of Monmouth speaks only of St. 
Dubritius. His age and date of death are un- 
certain, the ‘latter being variously fixed from 
A.D. 563 (Lib. Land. 623) to a.d. 604 (Ussher): 
he is said to have died at a very advanced age, 
and is honoured in the Welsh Triads as one of the 
three canonised saints of Britain and again as one 
of the three blessed visitors of the Isle of Britain. 
His feast is Feb. 9, and his dedications are 
numerous. The legend relates how three several 
parishes claimed his remains (Rees, Welsh SS. 
pass.; W. J. Rees, Camb. Br. SS. pass.). Demp- 
ster (H. Eccl. Scot. ii. 618) calls Thelianus a 
Scot, and ascribes to his pen several writings. 
[Twenrancs.] The bell, which he is said to 
have received at Jerusalem on his consecration, 
was preserved at Llandaff’ The Privilegium 
Sancti Teliani et ecclesiae suae Landaviae is in 
itself probably of little value, and may belong 
to the 12th century, but it is curious as giving 
a list of the privileges and exemptions expected 
to belong to a monastery in the middle ages. A 
more valuable document is the Liber Landa- 
vensis, Liyfr Teilo, or Book of S. Teilo, the 
ancient chartulary of the cathedral of Llandaff, 
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compiled by Urban bishop of Llandaff, who died 
in the year 1133 (see Lib. Land. by Rees, Pref.) ; 
it was first published in A.D. 1840 for the Welsh 
MSS. Society ; but is not in all its details his- 
torically trustworthy. 

The chief authority for the life of St. Teilo is 
Vita S. Teliavi Lpiscopi a mayistro Galfrido fratre 
Urbani Landavensis ecclesiae episcopi dicata, 
belonging to the 12th century, and printed, with 
translation and notes, in Lib. Land. by Rees, 92 
sq., 332 sq.; it is partly also in Wharton, Anji. 
Sacr, ii. 662 sq., and given abridged in Capgrave, 
Nov. Leg. Ang. f. 286 sq.; Capgrave’s Vita 
auctore anonymo, with long comment. praey. 
and notes, is in the Boll. Acta SS. 9 Feb. ii. 
303-10. For MS. and other authorities see 
Hardy, Desc. Cat. i. pt. i. 130-2, pt. ii. 897, 
app.; I. H. B. pt. i. 27; Haddan and Stubbs, 
Counc. i. 146, app. C., 159; Cressy, th. Hist. 
Brit. x. c. 13, translating from Capgrave. 

: [J. G.] 

TELEMACHUS, an Eastern monk who 
sacrificed his life when endeavouring to separate 
the combatants in the gladiatorial shows at 
Rome, about the year A.D. 404. The spectators 
stoned him to death, but the emperor was so 
struck by his heroism that he abolished the 
shows and enrolled the monk among the mar- 
tyrs. His name does not appear in Western 
martyrologies (Theod. H.#. v.26) [G.T.S.] 


TELESPHORUS (1), addressed in an 
epistle by Dionysius Alexand. (Hieron. de Vir. 
Iilust. cap. 1xix.). (G. T. S.J 


TELESPHORUS (2), bishop of Rome, ac- 
counted the seventh from the apostles, in the 
reign of Hadrian. According to Eusebius (HZ. Z. 
iv. 5) he succeeded Xystus in the twelfth year of 
that emperor (A.D. 128), and suffered martyrdom 
in the eleventh year of his episcopate and the 
first of the reign of Antoninus Pius (iv. 10). 
The Liberian Catalogue assigns him an episco- 
pate of eleven years seven months and three 
days, giving as the consuls of his first and last 
year those of A.D. 127 and A.D, 137. Lipsius 
(Chron. der rim. Bischof.) considers his probable 
dates to have been 124 to 135 as the earliest, 
or from 126 to 1387 as the latest. If so, 
Eusebius erred in assigning his martyrdom to 
the reign of Antoninus Pius instead of that of 
Hadrian. For the fact of his martyrdom he 
alleges the authority of Irenaeus; the assertion 
of the date is his own. Telesphorus is remark- 
able as being the only one of the early Roman 
bishops, afterwards accounted martyrs, who 
appears on the early authority of Irenaeus to 
have been one (Iren. Haer. iii.: cf. Euseb. Joc. 
cit.). He is said in the Felician and subsequent 
editions of the Liber Pontificalis to have been 
a Greek, “ex patre anachorita,” to have ordered 
the keeping of the Lenten fast, and also the 
celebration of mass, with the use of the Gloria 
in excelsis, during the night before Christmas 
day, and to have been buried by the body of St. 
Peter on the Vatican. A spurious letter, ad- 
dressed to all the faithful, has been assigned to 
him, in which directions are given about the 
observance of Lent and the nightly mass at 
Christmas, and accusations of the clergy are 
forbidden. He is commemorated in the Roman 
Martyrology, as a saint and martyr under Anto- 
ninus Pius, on the 5th of January. (J. B—y.] 


TELIAU 
TELIAU, bishop of Llandaff. [Trtt0.] 


TENAX, African bishop in iv. Syn. Carth. 
de Basilide, A.D. 254, Cyp. Hp. 67; the same as 
the bishop of Horrea Coeliae who spoke sixty- 
seventh in Syn. vii. de Bap. iii. A.v. 256. His see 
is between Putput and Adrumetum in Proy. Byz., 
and is named only in the itineraries, and as 
having bishops in collation of Carthage, A.D. 
411, and Cone. Carth. 419. [E. W. B.] 


TEREBINTHUS, bishop of Neapolis 
(Shechem), in Palestine. He lived under the 
emperor Zeno, A.D, 475-495. He was attacked 
by the Samaritans, whom the emperor thereupon 
expelled from Mount Gerizim, where they had a 
temple, for which a church dedicated to the 
LB. V. M. was substituted. (Procop. de Acdif. v. 7 ; 
Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 647.) [G. T. 8.J 


TERENANUS, bishop or archbishop of 
Treland, is said in the Vita S. Laurentii (Ussher, 
Whs. iv. 422) to have been attracted to England 
by the fame of the primate at Canterbury, and 
converted by him to the observance of the 
Roman Easter. He is identified by Ware (ir. 
Bps. Armagh) with MacLaisre, bishop of Armagh 
in the beginning of the 7th century. (Cotton, 
Hast. tii. 5 ; Haddan and Stubbs, Counce. iii. 61.) 

[J. G.] 


TERENTIUS (1), Apr. 10, African mar- 
tyr with companions in the Decian persecution, 
imprisoned, tortured, and beheaded by the 
jryewev of Africa (Basil. Menol.), The Greek 
Menxea, followed by the Latin martyrologists, 
name the persecutor the praeses Fortunatianus. 
(Boll. Acta SS. 10 Apr. i, 851, 852 ed. 1866.) 

(C. H.] 


TERENTIUS (2), a general of Valens. 
He established Para, son of Arsaces, as king or 
Armenia in dependence on the Romans, A.D. 368. 
He afterwards became hostile to Para, and in- 
stigated the proceedings which led to his treach- 
erous murder at a feast given by Trajan, the 
dux of the Armenian frontier, A.D. 374. (Amm. 
Marcell. xxvii. 12, xxx. 1.) {G. T. S.] 


TERENTIUS (8), general and count, holding 
the orthodox faith, under the Arian Valens, 
commended by Basil. He is spoken of depre- 
ciatingly by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxvii, 12, 
xxx. 1), with whom his Christianity overshadowed 
his other merits. In 372 Terentius was in Iberia 
in command of twelve legions (Amm. Marcell. 
lib. xxvii. p. 355). In that year Basil wrote a 
long letter to him detailing the difficulties 
thrown in his way, chiefly by Theodotus, in 
carrying out the emperor’s commission to supply 
Armenia with bishops, which had been enforced 
by a private letter from Terentius himself 
(Basil, Zp. 99 [187]). We have a second still 
longer letter from Basil to him, written during 
the Antiochene schism A.D. 375, seeking to 
divert him from the cause of Paulinus, which 

had been earnestly pressed upon him, and 
assuring him that Meletius was the true canoni- 
cal bishop, and begging him to defer the question 
until the Catholic bishops should have returned 
from exile. At this time Terentius was at 
Antioch, having been induced to resume his 
official life, which he had abandoned that he 
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might devote himself to the care of his soul, 
Basil takes the opportunity of laying before him 
the importance of the distinction between 
“hypostasis” and “ousia,” and denounces the 
tenet that the Three Persons of the Trinity are 
of one hypostasis (Hp. 214 [349]). At the same 
time Basil sent a letter to his friend Meletius, 
apprising him of his haying written to Teren- 
tius to expose the frauds of the Paulinians (Zp. . 
216 [272]). Another letter of Basil’s is ad- 
dressed to the daughters of Terentius (errone- 
ously written “‘ Pherentius”” in some MSS.), who 
were deaconesses at Samosata, expressing his 
regret at having failed to see them when there, 
praising their constancy to the orthodox faith 
in the midst of heresy, and warning them to 
hold no intercourse with those who denied the 
divinity of the Son, or of the Holy Spirit (Zp. 
105 [301)). [E. V.J 


TERENTIUS. (4), bishop of Tomi one of 
those bishops named by the emperor Theodosius 
after the Second Synod, 381, communion with 
whom should be a test of orthodoxy. (Soz. vii. 9; 
Tillem. ix. 497.) fC. Wag 


TERENTIUS (5), a presbyter sent by Chry- 
sostom to obtain some relics from Otreius bishop 
of Arabissus for Rufinus the missionary in 
Phoenicia. (Chrys. Zp. 126.) [E. V.] 


TERIDUS, an abbat, nephew of CarsaRrius 
(8) bishop of Arles, the writer of the Regula ad 
Monachos at his uncle’s dictation, (Holsten. 
Codex Regul. pl. ii. p. 52; Ceill. xi. 147.) 

[C. H.] 


TERMATIUS (Turmasius), according to 
Baronius a bishop, but according to another 
account a presbyter of Bustigiensium, probably 
Basti or Baza, in Andalusia, present at the 
council of Arles A.D. 314. (Baronius, ann. 314. 
Ixvi. Routh, Rel. Sacr, iv. 95.) (H. WePa 


TERNAN (Tarnanus, TERRANANUS, TERU- 
AN, TIERENANUS), archbishop of the Picts, closely 
connected with SS. Palladius and Servanus, but 
his legend does not quite satisfy chronology. [PAL- 
LADIUS, SERVANUS.] (See the learned sections 
of Papebrochius, considering the exact relations 
of Palladius and Ternanus to each other and to 
the Christianity of the Picts, in Boll. Acta SS. 
Jun, 12, iii, 30-2, and also Sollerius’s paragraphs 
on Servanus in 7. Jul. 1, i. 50-3.) The earliest 
authority is John of Fordun (Scot. Chron. iii. c. 
9, ed. Skene, i. 94, ii. 86), who calls Terrananus 
‘a disciple of the blessed Palladius, who was his 
godfather and his fostering teacher and fur- 
therer in all the rudiments of letters and of the 
faith.” The Breviary of Aberdeen (Prop. SS. p. 
hyem. f. cv.) expands the legend in six lections. 
The Aberdeen Martyrology (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 
ii. 264) briefly gives the same account, but has 
fuller information regarding his relics and miracles 
at Banchory. To this the later Scotch annalists 
(Boethius, Scot. Hist, 1. vii. f. 128, ed. 1574; 
Leslaeus, De Reb. Gest. Scot. 1. iv. f. 130; 
Dempster, H. LZ. Scot. ii. 607 ; Camerarius, De 
Stat. Hom. 217, Cat. 1627, and De Scot. Fort. 
156, Par. 1627) add nothing, except that 
Dempster ascribes to his Tervanus, Exhortationes 
ad Pictos ; Contra Pelagianos ; Homiliae ex sacra 
Scriptura, and places his death at Abernethy 
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with (Men. Scot. Jun. 12) a dedication at Kin- 
karnia (Kincardineshire ?). His feast is June 12; 
his date varies from A.D. 431 (Ussher) to A.D. 455 
(King’s Kal.). At Banchory Ternan, according 
to the Mart. Aberd. of about A.D. 1530, there 
were preserved his head with the tonsured 
surface still uncorrupt, and his Gospel of S. 
Matthew, being one of the “Evangelistarum 
quatuor voluminibus metallo inclusis, argento 
auro texto in superficie fabricatis.” There was 
also preserved there the Ronecht or bell of St. 
Ternan, which had a hereditary keeper, with 
“deray croft” (Reg. Epise. Aberd. i. 327-8; 
Spaid. Misc. iv. p. xxii.), while at Aberdeen 
cathedral a monstrance containing his relies was 
in the treasury (Reg. Episc. Aberd. ii. 185). He 
thus far has a purely local Scotch tradition (Bp. 
Forbes, Kals. 450-1; Skene, Celt. Scot. ii. 27 ; 
Ussher, Wis. vi. 212-3; Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 
vi. 128). 

But in the Irish Kalendar (M. Doneg. by 
Todd and Reeves, 166-7), Torannan abbat of 
Bangor, Tulach Foirtceirn, and Drumcliffe, 
stands on the same day, and the Felire of 
Aengus (c. A.D. 800) calls him “Torandan the 
long famed voyager,” whom the Scholiast iden- 
tifies with Palladius, who (and not Torannan) 
“was not received in Erin, whereupon he went 
to Alban; he was buried in Liconium.” This 
Torannan is accepted by Todd, Reeves, Forbes, 
and Skene, as the original of the Scotch Ternan, 
yet the ground for the inference is not quite 
clear beyond the resemblance of name and 
identity of feast (If. Doneg. by Todd and 
Reeves, 166, n.43; Bp. Forbes, Kals. 450; Skene, 
Celt. Scot. ii. 30). 

The most important remains connected with 
the name of St. Ternan are the Liber KHeclesiae 
Beati Terrenani de Arbuthnott missale secundum 
Usum Ecclesiae sancti Andreae in Scotia, written 
by James Sybald, vicar of Arbuthnott, and 
finished Feb. 22, 1491-2. The original volume 
is in the library of the Right Hon. Viscount 
Arbuthnott, and is specially valuable as being 
the only complete missal of the Scottish Use now 
known to be extant. For the most part it 
follows the Use of Sarum. It was published at 
Burntisland in 1864, edited by Right Rev. Bp. 
Forbes of Brechin, and Rey. H. G. Forbes, with 
most valuable preface by the former. [J. G.] 


TERNATIUS (Terniscus), twenty-seventh 
archbishop of Besancon in the latter half of the 
7th century. There is extant a diploma of the 
year 677, by which it appears that king 
Theodoric III. deposed Chramlinus, bishop of 
Embrun, by the advice of Ternatius and other 
metropolitans (Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxxvii. 1326). 
He is said to have built a church in the Champs- 
de-Mars at Besancon in honour of the martyrs 
Marcellinus and Peter, which afterwards became 
a Benedictine abbey dedicated to St. Vincent. 
He died about 680, and was buried in the church 
of St. Paul. A chronicle composed by him of 
his predecessors in the see has not come down 
to us, but the authors of the Gallia Christiana 
think it may be indirectly the source of the 
information as to the early bishops of this 
diocese possessed by an anonymous canon of St. 
Paul’s at Besancon (Gall. Christ. xy. 17, 3; 
Ceillier, xi. 781; Hist. Litt. de la France, iii, 
622), (S. A. BJ 


TERTULLIANUS 
TERTIUS, deacon. - [Pomprontus (2).] 


TERTULLIANUS (1), QUINTUS SEP- 
TIMIUS FLORENS, or— simply —SEP- 
TIMIUS. I. Life ; Il. Times (p. 819) ; IIL. Writ- 
ings (p. 821). A. As Layman and Apologist 
(p. 822); B. As Priest (p. 828); C. In relation to 
Montanism (p. 840); [V. Summary (p. 862); 
Y. Literature (p. 864). 

I. Life.—tThe first of the great Latin Fathers 
in point of date, their chief in fire and daring, 
and the first to create a technical Christian 
Latinity—is known almost entirely through his 
writings. The date of his birth is as unknown 
as that of his death. It can only be conjectured 
that he was born between A.D. 150 and 160, and 
that he died between a.p. 220 and 240; with 
preference for the later dates. His birthplace . 
was Carthage (Jerome, Cutal. Scriptorum Eccle- 
siasticorum, 53. Cp. Tertullian’s Apologeticum, 
ch. ix.), and his parents were heathen (De Poen. 
ch. i.; Apol. ch. xviii. ‘de vestris sumus”) ; his 
father’s position being that of a proconsular 
centurion (Jerome). As a lad, Tertullian was 
marked by great natural abilities, and he 
received a good education (Apol. ch. xiv.; Adv. 
Prax. ch. iii.). In after-life he recalled his 
school studies in Homer (Ad Nat.i. ch. x.); but 
poetry was evidently less attractive to him than 
philosophy, history, science, and antiquarian 
lore. He spoke and composed in Greek, but his 
Greek writings are lost. He studied the systems 
of the philosophers if he mocked and hated the 
men (cp. De Anima, chs. i-iii.); and with 
results which made him famous :—‘ Quid Ter- 
tulliano eruditius, quid acutius? Apologeticus 
ejus et contra Gentiles libelli cunctam saeculi 
obtinent disciplinam’ (Jerome, Epist. 1xxxiii.). 
Tertullian, possibly destined for state-official 
life, was not less celebrated for his knowledge 
of Roman law (Eusebius, H. Z. ii. 2); and the 
legal fence and juridical style of the advocate 
are observable throughout his apologetic and 
polemical writings. In the heroes of ancient 
Rome—* the grave and wise Cato, the just and 
soldierly Scipio, the noble Pompey, the fortunate 
Sylla, the wealthy Crassus, the eloquent Tullius” 
—he found human models and examples which 
would bear comparison with the gods of the 
heathen (Apol. ch. xi.); and the passage perhaps 
helps to qualify others in which a morbid 
consciousness makes him represent himself as ~ 
more than usually profligate and vicious, or 
apply to himself the self-conviction of a St. 
Paul (De Resur. carnis, ch. lix.; De Poenit. 
ch.iv.). In his Christian days he loathed to recall 
the scenes of the theatre and arena which, in 
common with his class and age, he had so much 
frequented (De Spectac. ch. xix.; Ad Nat. i. ch. 
x. ; Apol. ch. xv.). 

Tertullian was probably attracted to Chris- 
tianity by complex irresistible and converging 
forces. As he said, ‘Fiunt, non nascuntur 
Christiani’ (Aol. ch. xviii.). First, he was met 
by facts inspired by a faith; facts such as these: 
—(a) The constancy of the Christians in times 
of persecution. This staggered him. He knew 
men who began by denouncing such constancy 
as “ obstinacy,’ and who ended in embracing the 
belief which dictated it (Apol. ch. 1.; ad Scap. 
ch. v.). (6) Demons confessed the superiority 
of the new faith (Apol. ch. xxiii.); and Ter- 
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tullian, in common with his heathen and Chris- 
tian contemporaries, was a profound believer 
in demons (cp. Réville, Za Religion & Rome 
sous les Sévéres, pp. 44, 46, 130 sq.). From 
the facts he passed to the faith. This faith 
when examined promised to give to him— 
as it had given to Justin Martyr—a foot-hold, 
an authority, which no philosophical system 
furnished. It was illustrated by a life of 
holiness and bumility—that of its Founder, the 
Just One—in contrast with which the life of the 
sensual Cynic and proud Stoic sickened him as it 
had sickened Tatian, The ‘Assyrian Tertul- 
lian’ [TaTraN] and the African were not unlike 
in temperament and training, as their lives were 
not unlike in their fitful vicissitudes. Once 
convinced of the darkness of that with which 
their early life and culture had been associated, 
they sprang out of it towards the light, and con- 
Secrated to the truth the energies of full man- 
hood and the powers of ripened intellects. But 
also, once convinced that the Encratites or the 
Montanists were sounder than the teachers of 
the Church they had joined, they seceded from 
what they counted lax in practice and erroneous 
in tenet to die “not of the fold.” 

* Tertullian’s conversion took place c. A.D. 192, 
in Carthage more probably than in Rome. The 
former was his home and usual dwelling-place 
(De Pallio, ch, i. ; Apol. ch. ix.; Scorpiace, ch. vi. ; 
De Resur. Carnis, ch. xlii.); the latter he had 
visited (De Cultw femin. i. ch. vii.), and he was 
well known there for his abilities (Eusebius, 
4, ¢.), but critics are by no means agreed whether 
he ever went there as a Christian (cp. Baronius, 
Annal. Eccles, ii. 476, ed. Theiner). He was 
married but childless (cp. the two treatises 
Ad Uxorem), and he became a priest of the 
Church. Probability is also in favour of his 
presbyterate having been exercised at Carthage 
and not at Rome. 

. It was in middle age (c. A.D. 199-203), says 
Jerome, that ‘lertullian became a Montanist 
see p. 840). He was driven to it, he adds, by 
the envy and contumeliousness of the Roman 
clergy. This conduct on their part, if it had 
stood alone, would not have produced such a 
result. Tertullian was too much used to hit 
hard to have minded hard hits against himself. 
The true cause of his defection is to be sought 
rather in a constitution and temperament 
which predisposed him to a rigour opposed to 
the laxity prevalent at Rome; and to this the 
austere doctrines and practices of Montanus 
were perfectly congenial (Kaye, “Account of 
the writings of Tertullian,” 3 p. 34). He became 
the head of the Montanist party in Africa—a 
party which continued to exist till the 5th 
century under the name of “ Tertullianists.” 
Tertullian lives for us in his writings. If 
there be but little external testimony illustra- 
tive of his life, the man’s inner being is mir- 
rored in his treatises. Tertullian threw himself, 
with his naturally ardent temperament, into all 
the questions which agitated the society of his 
time ; and from his pages are to be gleaned valu- 
able facts connected with the singularly interest- 
ing heathenism of his day, as well as records of 
the doctrine and worship of the orthodox Church. 
When he became a Christian, and poured the 
vials of his ridicule upon pagan rite and heathen 
culture, he rescued from oblivion much which 
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the student of the science of religion welcomes 
as historically supplementary to the statements 
of a Dio, a Spartian, and a Herodian. Of a 
writer full of paradoxes, the paradoxical asser- 
tion is true that one great value of his writings 
arises from his errors (Kaye, p. 36). When 
he became a Montanist, and ruthlessly exposed 
what to him was faulty in the practice and 
discipline of the Church, he unconsciously pre- 
served for lovers of ritual what that practice 
and discipline was; when he turned from the 
current Church doctrine and exegesis as nerve- 
less and vapid to the impassioned utterances 
of the New Prophecy and its exponents, he 
defended his position by testimony to the then 
recognised genuineness and integrity of the 
books of the New Testament which is all the 
more valuable because entirely unsolicited. 

II. Zimes.—A sketch of the times in which 
Tertullian lived will illustrate both the external 
history of the Church, and help to interpret that 
internal history which is exhibited in his writings. 

The golden age of the empire died with Mar- 
cus Aurelius (A.D, 161-180), gravissimus impe- 
rator (Apol. v.); the age of iron began with his 
son Commodus (A.D. 180-193), “the gladiator 
upon the throne ” (Milman, Hist. of Christianity, 
ii. 151). Military despotism assumed under the 
soldier Septimius Severus (A.D. 193-211), “vere 
pertinax et severus” (Spartian, Sever. 14), a 
superiority over the civilian functionaries of the 
state which Dio has preserved in a saying 
attributed to him—rovs orparidéras mAouri(ere, 
Tay thoy révtwy KaTappovetre; and from his 
day to that of Diocletian (a.p. 284) military 
adventurers “flitted like shadows along the 
tragic scene of the imperial palace” (Milman). 
The golden age of the Church generally began 
with that iron age of ‘the empire (Aubé, 
Les Chretiens dans ? Empire Romain, A.p. 180— 
249, pp. iii., 495-8). Expiring polytheism and 
ancient philosophy were confronted by a new 
philosophy and a nascent faith: Happier times 
were in store for the Christians; converts were 
flocking to them from the highest not less than 
from the lowest. ranks (Eusebius, H. Z. v. 21). 
Under Commodus, the favourite Marcia and 
many high-placed officials of the imperial house- 
hold secured for their Christian co-religionists 
elsewhere the protection (if nothing else) which 
was accorded to themselves ; under Severus, the 
eclectic partiality of his wife Julia Domna 
(nobilis Orientis mulier, Lampridius), the de- 
votion of the Christian Torpacion who had 
healed his master, and the labours of the Christian 
nurse and the Christian preceptor who trained 
the early life of his son Caracalla, obtained from 
the emperor safety for those who joined the 
ranks of the Christians (cp. Ad Scapulam, ch. iy.). 

From one quarter only of the imperial domi- 
nions does the comparative peacefulness notice- 
able elsewhere appear to have been absent. In 
Africa, and in a lesser degree in Egypt, persecu- 
tion sharp, short, fitful, and frequent, was con- 
temporaneous with the reign of Septimius 
Severus and the most active period of Ter- 
tullian’s existence. It is stamped in letters of 
blood upon his pages. It is not difficult to 
trace in them the course of an antagonism, 
sometimes political, sometimes religious, some- 
times emanating from mob-fearing proconsvls 
rather than from the emperor, sometimes from 
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the fanatical masses rather than from the tolerant j 


officers of law and state, It was to the Church 
at Carthage an age not of gold but of iron (cp. 
De Cultu Feminarum I. ch. xiii.). 

The Church in Africa has no historian before 
Tertullian, though its foundation is placed, with 
much- probability, at the end of the first 
century or at the beginning of the second. By 
the end of the latter century the Christians 
in Roman Africa were to be counted by thou- 
sands (cp. Aubé, p. 152) if not by millions (cp. 
Apol. ch. xxxvii.; Ad Scapulam, chs. ii. v.). They 
were fully organized under church-officers ; they 
had their bishops, priests, and deacons; they 
had their places of assembly and their ceme- 
teries. Immunity from the wholesale decima- 
tion which had befallen, by imperial command 
(cp. Apol. ch. v.), other Christian bodies of the 
Kast and West was signalised in Africa by 
erowth and development, if anything accelerated 
by occasional suffering and martyrdom, But 
the tempest broke upon the African Church at 
last. Popular passions and heathen fanaticism 
had been smouldering for some years, and had 
been hitherto controlled or kept under by the 
‘indifference or the humanity of successive pro- 
consuls. Premonitory symptoms were not, 
however, wanting. ‘The priestesses of the Dea 


Coelestis, by their inflammatory vaticinations, © 


had rallied seditious mobs round the house of 
Pertinax (A.D. 188-9). Allied heathen and Jew 
(ep. Apol. ch. vii.) had by their violent attacks 
frequently destroyed Christian houses and places 
of worship, rifled the resting-places of the dead, 
and dispersed the assemblies of the living. Ri- 
diculous and blasphemous caricatures of the God 
of the Christians (ep. Apol. ch. xvi.; Ad Nat. i. 
ch. xiv.) were paraded in the streets amongst 
the howling crowds, and the vile charges so 
frequent elsewhere were fastened upon the Chris- 
tians of Africa :—They were incestuous devourers 
of infants not less than pronounced enemies of 
state and society. Proconsuls like Pertinax and 
Julianus (4.D. 189-90) had observed a policy of 
neutrality ; Cincius Severus and Vespronius 
Candidus (A.D. 190-192) had resented condem- 
nation or supplied the Christians brought before 
them with the answer which gave them liberty 
(cp. Ad Scapulam, ch. iv.). The civil war (A.D. 
193-197) had also, in its turn, distracted atten- 
tion from the Christians, or confined religious 
hatred within the limits of individual households. 
But that war ended, and the partisans of Niger 
in the East and of Albinus in the West extermi- 
nated or suppressed by the iron hand of Severus, 
the smouldering fires of religious fanaticism 
began to burst into flame; and in Africa at least 
the tide of persecution ebbed and flowed for the 
rest of that emperor’s reign. 

The facts connected with these persecutions 
can be followed in those writings of Tertullian 
which critics unite in placing between A.D. 197 
and 212. From the Ad Martyres to the Ad 
Scapulam,—from the first to the last of those 
impassioned and pathetic utterances which 
appeal, not for mercy but for justice, not for 
forgiveness for latent vice but for praise for 
open virtue, not for pardon for mistaken treason 

- but for recognition of the truest patriotism, not 
for the condonation of “atheism” but for salu- 
tation of a God-given faith—the tale is told of 
dire suffering divinely borne, of martyrs and 
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confessors who had taken up the Cross and were 
faithful unto death. 
the language may be, and is, at times exag- 
gerated and unrestricted. 
natural when the cries of the murdered still 
deafened the ears, and théwdast words of the 


In some of these treatises 


Such defects are 


tortured still burned in the heart, of him who 
recorded them. But his writings show that 
passion and exaggeration dropped with persecu- 
tion. Words of advice, still and calm, practical 
suggestions to various classes and degrees of the 
Christian society, counsels of holiness, consola- 
tions and encouragements animate many a para- 
graph of hortatory works which critics have 
placed in the intervals between this or that 
outburst of heathen fury. One may note, here 
and there, how the more balanced counsel ol 
Tertullian the Churchman gave place to the 
unrepressed ardour of Tertullian the Montanist : 
but the aim of his efforts was ever one and the 
same. 

The unnamed “ army of martyrs” of the Afri. 
can Church in A.D. 197 was addressed by Tertul- 
lian in the Ad Martyres. The tract depicts men 
and women in prison, visited and relieved by the 
brethren, exhorted to unity, and prepared by 
fasting and prayer for the death which should be 
a victory for the Church. It is impossible t« 
determine whether the Christians thus addresse¢ 
were released or not. Vigellius Saturninus wa: 
tae first proconsul to draw the sword agains’ 
Christians (Ad Scapulam, ch. iii.), and his date i: 
not apparently earlier than A.D. 198 (see Aubé 
p- 191, &c.). If such a proconsul as Pudens 
who tore up the indictment presented to hin 
(Ad Scapulam, ch. iv.), was the immediate prede 
cessor of Saturninus, the probability would b 
that tolerance and not hostility guided his actiox 
towards the “sect,” and assured release. Th 
martyrology of Africa had begun in A.D. 180 
In a time of peace, the Scillitan martyrs ha 
died at Carthage (Gérres, Jahr. f. Prot. Theol 
1884, pts, ii, iii.); but after that, there is : 
blank till A.D. 198. Namphamo, a Punic nam: 
of happy omen, equivalent to Felix or Fortuna 
tus, and as common, is the new “ archimartyy ’ 
of the Church. With Miggin (or Mygdon) 
Lucitas, Samae, and others of humble birt! 
and servile condition, the martyrs of Madaur 
sealed their faith at Carthage. And the flood 
gates once opened, the tide of fury swept 01 
strong and full. The prisons were filled. Tortur 
despatched some, the stake others. The yel 
was heard which consigned Christian women to 
living death—ad lenonem not ad leonem (cy 
Apol. ch. 1.; De Pud. ch.i.). Some stood firm 
some recanted, but tearing their recantations t 
shreds flung themselves afresh at the feet of th 
executioners. The Church did what prudenc 
suggested. She withdrew her children as muc! 
as possible from open observation, if in th 
person of Tertullian she continued to aflirr 
fearlessly her rights and proclaim anew her con 
victions. The Apology, the Ad Nationes, the D 
Spectaculis, and the De Jdololatria, are now usuall 
dated between the second half of a.p. 197 an 
A.D. 199. Their character, attacking with | 
boldness admissible only on the score of it 
justice, the zanners, customs, and religiou 
institutions of heathenism, will be seen from th 
brief extracts below. 

A respite followed of a few months. I 
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. disturbed by an event which is, with 
e plausibility, alleged to have taken place 
Carthage. A certain soldier, “more the 
lier of God” than of the empire, refused 
donativum of Severus and Caracalla. Pub- 
he declined the laurel crown accepted 
his fellow-soldiers, and proclaimed himself a 
ristian. “ In prison he awaited the donativum 
Christ ; he looked for a better crown ; and he 
s promoted to honour in the ranks of heayen.” 
e scene is described in the De Corona ; and, 
will appear, Tertullian—already affected by 
mtanism—made it a test case. As he had 


eady described certain heathen customs, 
ich made it difficult for the Christian to 
ept civil appointments, so now he debated 
» question whether the Christian could accept 
litary service. His advice, and the conduct 
inded upon it, only infuriated the heathen 
s more. They declared it best to finish off at 
ce men who scorned their religious ceremonies, 
fused to take their share in civil and military 
ties, and fomented opposition to gods and 
\perors. Under Hilarian (A.D. 202-203) 
rsecution broke outagain. It took the special 
‘m of refusing to the Christian dead their usual 
ace of burial. In defiance of the law which 
sured the inviolability of such spots to the 
1urch as a society, the cry invaded the pro- 
nsuls’ tribune—Areae non sint! “ No cemeteries 
: the Christians!” Just then the decree issued 
A.D. 202 by Severus indirectly if not directly 
ve sanction to all measures of repression. As 
, passed through Palestine, he established 
veral laws. As bearing upon religious con- 
oversy, one decree ran, ‘Judaeos fieri sub 
avi poena vetuit. Idem etiam de Christianis 
nxit’ (Spartian, Severus, 17). This decree, 
ovoking in its brevity, at least forbad prosely- 
sing by either Jew or Christian, who were here 
rmally distinguished and placed upon the 
me level in the eyes of the law. The esse was 
ranted to them, the fieri was forbidden, as if 
1 imperial answer to that language which, so 
x as Christians were concerned, had dared to 
y, ‘ Fiunt non nascuntur Christiant ” (Apol. ch. 
viii.). It was easy, were the African proconsul 
. minded, to read into this purely prohibitive 
reasure a licence to persecute. The African 
everus might possibly not be displeased if the 
puntry of his birth were purged of passive 
sbels ; and the penalties and sorrows, the hunt- 
1g and hounding, the “fight of martyrdom and 
he baptism of blood ” which ensued, is perhaps 
> be traced in Tertuilian’s De Fuga and 
corpiace (between A.D. 202-212). African 
ret. African, Montanist fought Imperialist. 
‘hese treatises are fierce in their scorn against 
he flight once counselled when persecution 
aged. ‘The former denounces, not less angrily, 
he growing practice—purchase of immunity. 
‘he miserable tale may be there seen to work 
tself out: blood-money taken and the giver 
etrayed; such a one as Rutilius only earning 
is title of “saintly martyr,” by ‘paying to the 
mercy of God the suffering which he had begun 
yy shunning” (De Fuga, ch. v.). Of sterner 
nould, and of more loving faith, were the 


srothers Satyrus and Saturninus, the slaves Revo- 
tus and Felicitas, and the nobly-born and 
1obly-wedded Perpetua, The “ Acts” of their 
passion, by some (¢.g. Bonwetsch and Salmon) 
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attributed to Tertullian himself, have preserved 
a picture of the times in which history and 
legend combine to complete the details—a re- 
luctant proconsul, all-willing martyrs, and a 
scoffing crowd saluting their baptism of blood 
with the mocking cry, Salvum lotwm (see the 
“ Acts” in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, iii., and 
Aubé’s collation, op. cit. pp. 221-224, 509 &e.). 

Again there came a respite, and again must 
the character of the proconsul have been instru- 
mental in securing it. Of Julius Asper (pro- 
consul in A.D. 205 or 206), it is told that not 
only did he refuse to force a Christian to sacrifice 
who, under the torture had lapsed from the 
faith, but expressed to his assessors and the 
advocates publicly his regret at having to deai 
with such cases (Ad Scapulam, ch. iv.). For five 
or six years persecution was stayed. They were 
years of literary activity on the part of Tertullian. 
In A.D. 211, for some unknown reason, the 
religious war broke out afresh, and its cruel if 
brief progress is told in the tract Ad Scapulam. 
Tertullian’s last “ Apology” is worthy of the 
Christian gladiator. Stroke upon stroke he 
deals his ponderous blows against the proconsul. 
« We battle with your cruelty,” he cries: but 
his weapons are the “ offensive ” weapons which 
Christ had put in his hands—prayer for the 
persecutors, love for enemies (St. Matt. v. 44). 
God’s judgments, he warns them, were abroad. 
Drought, fires, eclipses, declared His wrath; the 
miserable deaths of persecuting proconsuls be- 
tokened it. “This our sect shall never fail,” is his 
triumphant shout. “Strike it down, it will rise 
the more. We recompense to no man evil for 
evil, but we warn you—Fight not against God!” 

In A.D. 212, the blessing of peace rested once 
more upon bleeding Africa. It continued at 
peace for some years, unaffected by the irreligious- 
ness of the fratricide Caracalla (A.D. 211-217), 
the “ religious ” debauchery of the Orientalising 
Blagabalus (A.D. 218-222), or by the syncretistic 
piety of Alexander Severus (A.D. 222-235). 

Ill. Writings—Tertullian’s literary activity 
is by some confined to the years A.D. 197 to 
A.D. 212; by others, with far greater proba- 
bility, it is extended to at least c. A.D. 223. 
A chronological arrangement seems only possible 
in a generalsense, the dates given being both 
few and uncertain. The only work which 
supplies positive evidence of its date is the first 
book dv. Marcionem (8rd ed.). In ch. xv., Ter- 
tullian says that he was writing in the fifteenth 
year of Severus. This is now considered to be 
‘A.D. 207 (Bonwetsch, Die Schriften Tertullians 
nach der Zeit threr Abfassung, p. 42). Tertul- 
lian was then a Montanist, but his pen had 
for some years been employed in behalf of the 
Church. Again, in the tract De Pullio, ch. il. 
(end), he speaks of “the triple-power of the 
then existing empire,” and of ‘many Augusti 
united.” Who were these Augusti? With some, 
Severus, Caracalla and Albinus ; with others, 
Severus and his two sons Caracalla and Geta. 
This difference of opinion implies a difference 
between A.D. 197 and A.D. 208, or more than ten 
years (Kaye, pp. 37-9; Bonwetsch, p. 50, n. 2, 
who gives other opinions). Modern criticism 
inclines to the later date. Further, in the De 
Monogamia, ch. iii., Tertullian speaks of ‘about 
160 years having elapsed” since St. Paul’s 
1st Epistle to the Corinthians was written. If 
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the date A.D. 57 for that Epistle be accepted | the allusion in the last chapter refer to the 
(see Introduction to this Epistle in the Speaker’s | slaughter of the supporters of Albinus (see 
Commentary on the N. T. iii, p. 242), the De | above, p. 820). It is a treatise full of sympathy 
Monogamia would be dated a.p. 217, It must, | and of encouragement to stand firm from the 
however, be admitted as possible that Tertullian | highest motives. There is no fanatical reverence 
was only using round numbers, just as in the Ad | for martyrdom, there is no gloomy Montanist 
Nationes ; he says (ch. vii.) that 250 years, and | severity regarding it. ‘“Maftyrs designate” are 
in ch. ix., that 300 years had not elapsed since | reminded that they are accompanied not to a 
the birth of Christ. prison but to “a place of safety” by that Holy 
Tertullian’s writings represent him in his |} Spirit, Who would not leave them till He led 
various moods and offices, as layman, as| them thence unto the Lord. They on their 
priest, as schismatic; and divide themselves | part must be “armed with concord 7’ —‘ pax 
broadly into works written in the Catholic and | vestra bellum est illi (diabolo).? Otherwise, 
Montanist periods of his life respectively. The | how could the “lapsed” —who had adopted — 
latter works must further be subdivided into] the custom of seeking the Jibellum of peace 
treatises in which Catholie or schismatic ele-| from imprisoned martyrs in order to advance 
ments are respectively prominent. In character | their restoration to the fold~of the Church— 
they are threefold; (a) Apologetic; (6) Dog- | come to seek it from them ? 
matic and polemical; (¢) Moral and ascetic. Two thoughts (ch. iii.) should animate them. 
The arrangements of Bishop Kaye and Bon- | (1) Christians were soldiers, “called to the 
wetsch have in the main suggested that which | military service of the living God,” and by sacra- 
follows; though the dates attached are in| mental oath. They must be true to that oath. 
almost all cases conjectural. (2) They were Christian athletes whose prison 
(2) Works written while Tertullian was stilla member | was their training-school (palaestra), where 
of the Church. ‘virtus duritia extruitur, mollitia vero des- 
(a) Apologetic writings. truitur.’ 
Ad Martyres (p. 822) The words of Christ (St. Matt. xxvi. 41) 
Apologeticum (p. 822) ¢. AD. | would help them to subject the flesh to the 
De Testimonio Animae (p.827){ "197s. spirit, the weaker to the stronger; the example 
Poids eer eee Se) of the heathens, Lucretia and Mucius, Heraclitus 
Adv. Judaeos (p. 827). ane Dachenl 2 Did a th afelof Hasdrchal 
(®) Other works of this period, but of less certain etinus, ide and the wile ot Hasdrubal, 
Gite: would teach them to count their sufferings 
De Oratione (p. 828). trifling if, by enduring them, they should obtain 
De Baptismo (p. 829). a heavenly glory and a divine reward. In 
De Poenitentia (p. 830). their own day many persons of birth, rank, and 
De Spectaculis (p. 830), age had met with their death at the hands of 
De Culiu Feminarum, i.(p. 832) theemperor. Should Christians hesitate to suffer 
De Idololatria (p, 833) (c. a.n, | 88 much in the cause of God ? 
De Cultu Feminarum, ii. (p. $32) 197-9.) 
De Patientia (p. 835) 
Ad Uxorem, i. ii. (p. 835) 
De Praescriptione Haereticorum (c. A.D. 
199), p. 837. 
Adv. Marcionem (Ist ed.), ¢. A.D. 200, 
i. (p. 840). 
(2) Montanistic writings. 
(a) Defending the Church and her teachings. 
De Corona (p. 841) 
De Fuga in Persecutione (p. 843){c. a.p. 
De Evhoriatione Castitatis 202-3. 
(p. S44) 
(®) Defending the Paraclete and his discipline. 
De Virginibus Velandis (c. a.v. 20344, a 
transition work), p. 845. 
Adv. Marcion. (2nd ed.), c. A.D. 206. 
Adv. Marc. (8rd ed.), c. A.D, 207. 


Apologeticum.—The originating cause of this 
Apology—the greatest of Tertullian’s works— 
has been already named (above, p. 820). It 
was a cry for bare justice. In Carthage (ch. 
XXXV., nunc... cotidie revelantur) not less than 
in Rome there were persons of wealth and rank 
who had been followers or supporters of Niger 
and Albinus, “the gleaning that still remained 
after the gathering in of the vintage of parri- 
cides”: and an indiscriminating or fanatical 
vengeance on the part of those who acted 
in direful contrast to the emperor Severus, 
constantissimus principum (ch, iv.), had turned 
the sword of persecution upon Christians. The 
Apology rang out to stay it. It is still a debat- 


Adv. Hermogenem (p. 846) Be- | able question whether the Apology was written 
Adv. Valentinianos (p. 847) tween | before the Ad Nationes or not. Arguments pro 
Adv. Marcionem (iv.) A.D. {and con will be seen collected in Hauck (Ter- 
De Carne Christi (p. 847) 200-7 | tullian’s Leben w. s. 1. p. 57, etc.). The opinion 
De Resurrectione Carnis (p. 848)} or 


which places Ad Natiunes i. before the Apology 
and Ad Nationes ii. after it, has been advanced 
by Bonwetsch (p. 19, etc.) and is adopted by 
many. The Apology should also be compared 
throughout with a prior work, the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix. 

The following are the principal divisions of 
this work. I. Chs. i—vi.; IJ. Chs. vii-ix. ; 
Ul. Chs. x.—xxvii.: IV. Chs. xxviii—xxxvi. ; 
Y. Chs,. xxxvii-xly.; VI. Chs. xlvi-l. 

I. A heading to ch, i. ‘ Quod religio Christiana 
damnanda non sit, nisi qualis sit prius intelli- 
gatur,’ sums up its protest:—The rulers cf 
Carthage were persecuting and condemning a 


Adv. Marcionem (v.), p. 849 later. 

De Pallio (p. 853)) . 

De Anima (p. 850) ¢. A.D, 208-9, 

Scorpiace, ¢ AD. 212.; al. A.D. 208 or 204 
(p. 853). 

Ad Scapulam, c. A.D. 212 (p. 854). 

De Monogamia (p. 855) i 

De Jejunio (p. 858) Ie an Sys 

De Pudicitia (p. 859) a8 7 


Adv. Prazean (p. 861)}* ee aaa 


A. Tertullian, Layman and Apologist. 
Ad Martyres.—Probably Tertullian’s ¢.liest 
existing writing; and to be dated a.p. 197, if 
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“sect” which forthcoming evidence proved un- 
worthy of condemnation. Their conduct was 
the reverse of that enjoined by the emperor 
Trajan—that Christians were not to be sought 
out; but if brought before Pliny were to be 
punished (‘sententia necessitate confusa!”). That 
conduct he tauntingly ascribes to “ perversity,” 
due to some occult power (cp. ch. xxvii., in ch. 
xxii. defined to be that of Satan and his 
angels), which influenced them to act against 
justice and laws, and which prompted the per- 
secution of a Name, the deadly enemy of that 
hostile power, a Name yet coupled with reforma- 
tion of character. 

Tertullian reminds the rulers (ch. v.) that the 
laws against Christians had been enforced only 
by emperors whose memory mankind had learnt 
to execrate. Some of these emperors he paints 
in aword or a sentence. Nero, dedicator nostrae 
damnationis, was the first gladio ferocisse against 
the Christians at Rome. Domitian was portio 
Neronis de crudelitate (a semi-Nero in cruelty). 
Not such as these was Tiberius (cp. Eusebius, 
HH, E. ii. 2), in whose day Christ came into the 
world (cp. ch. vii.), and who had desired the 
Senate to admit Him among the Roman deities. 
Marcus Aurelius (gravissimus imperator) was 
not a debellator Christianorum but a protector. 
Not even Hadrian, curiositatum omnium eaplora- 
tor, nor Vespasian, Judacorum debellator, nor 
Pius, nor Verus had put into force the laws 
against Christians. The men who were demand- 
ing this were those who were daily and contemp- 
tuously infringing laws of all kinds: ‘Ubi 
religio, ubi veneratio majoribus debita a vobis? 
Habitu, victu, instructu, sensu, ipso denique 
sermone proavis renuntiastis.’ In proof he draws 
a sad picture of the luxury and immorality of 
the day. Suppers cost 100 sestertia (more than 
£700) ; mines of silver were reproduced in dishes 
(cp. De Pallio, ch. v.); theatres rose every- 
where and were even covered in, instead of being 
at once suppressed on account of the debauchery 
of morals they engendered (see De Spectaculis, 
chs. iii, x.). Matrons were not to be dis- 
tinguished by their dress from prostitutes. The 
good old laws had gone which encouraged in 
women modesty and sobriety. 

II. Chs. vii-ix. What were the charges 
against the Christians? “We are called mis- 
creants on account of our infanticidal oath, 
our banquet upon our victim, and our incest 
after it. The very dogs are said to play the 
part of pimps for us, overturning the lights and 
securing for us darkness in which to indulge our 
unholy lusts:”—and the evidence was only 
rumour! ‘Fama malum, quo non aliud velocius 
ullum.’ If was, Tertullian retorts, the existence 
(secret or open) of such practices among the 
heathen which explained their belief that similar 
things were wrought among Christians. In 
Africa children were still secretly sacrificed ; and 
but few rulers could plead guiltless of slaying 
their own children by drowning, or by exposure 
to cold, to hunger, and to dogs. Or, as regards the 
banquetsof blood. In their own day, blood drawn 
from the thigh and quaffed initiated a novice 
into the service of Bellona. In the arena men 
were to be seen who to cure epilepsy drank 
greedily the blood flowing from the throats of 
criminals slain in combat. Ought not men who 
did such things to blush before Christians who 
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could not do them (cp. Acts xv. 20, 29; Lev. xi. 
40; Ezek. iv. 14; Jnbrary of the Fathers, x. 
p. 107, etc.) ? 

Next, as regards incest. Who were offenders 
so foul as those who had learnt the practice 
from Jupiter himself? Did not the loose kind of 
life which so many followed, lend itself to 
incest? Their children, sons and daughters, 
were exposed or sent away ; sooner or later they 
were forgotten, and “the race and the crime 
crept on together ;” they rushed blindly and un- 
consciously into incest. And then, with a holy 
gladness, Tertullian exhibits the contrast: ‘A 
steadfast and faithful observance of chastity has 
fenced in Christians from so direful a possibility. 
We are safe alike from breach of the marriage 
yow and from incest. Some of us keep down 
sensual passion by a virgin continence; if men 
in maturity, we are boys in purity (senes puert).” 

Ill. Chs. x.-xxvii. The crimen laesae divini- 
tatis. In this section Tertullian faces the first 
of the two great charges, “sacrilege and trea- 
son.” His “apology” as regards the former 
consists, briefly speaking, of (a) ‘ demonstratio 
religionis eorum ’ (chs. x.—xvi., xxiv.—xxvii.) and 
of (b) ‘demonstratio religionis nostrae’ (chs. 
xvii.—xxiii.), a most valuable evidential passage. 

(a) You Christians, said the heathen, do not 
worship our gods. No, said Tertullian, we 
don’t; and we won’t, because we do not recog- 
nise them to be gods. . They were nothing but 
men who had lived long ago, and men whose 
merits should have plunged them into the depths 
of Tartarus. How much better would it have 
been if the deus deificus had waited and taken 
up to heaven in their place such men as 
Socrates, Aristides, Themistocles and others. 

The images excite Tertullian’s intense scorn, 
as_“the homes of hawks and mice and spiders.” 
Caustically does Tertullian describe the heathen 
treatment of their household gods. “You 
pledge them, you sell them, you change them. 
They wear out or get broken, and you turn 
your Saturn into a cooking-pot and your 
Minerva into a ladle! You put your national 
gods in a sale-catalogue; and the man who will 
sell you herbs in the herb-market, will sell you 
gods at the Capitol. Or what could be more in- 
sulting than the company you givethem? You 
worship Larentina, the prostitute, together with 
Juno or Ceres or Diana. You erect (at Rome) a 
statue to Simon Magus and give him as inscrip= 
tion the title of sanctus deus (see Kaye’s Tertul- 
lian, p. 542, and Oehler’s note here), You 
turn into a god a sodomite like Antinous” (see 
Kellner’s note). 

What then, it was asked, did Christians 
worship if they did not worship gods? Tertul- 
lian answers, “Take in this first of all: they 
who are not worshippers of a lie are worship- 
pers of truth.” From this might be deduced 
the whole of the Christian religious belief. But 
before Tertullian proceeds to do this, he refutes 
some very false, but common, opinions about 
the Christians. 

(a.) The vulgar belief that the god of the 
Christians was an ass’s head. That was a 
notion due to Tacitus (‘sane mendaciorum 
loquacissimus’), who, tracing the history of the 
Jews “expelled from” Egypt, stated that when 
they were in great distress with thirst, they 
followed the wild asses till they reached the 
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springs ; and that out of gratitude they con- | ternal evidence was a proof of the antiquity of — 


secrated an image of that animal. In common 
opinion Christians and Jews were akin; hence 
the supposition that the former worshipped the 
same image. Tertullian, passing over Tacitus’s 
own refutation of such a supposition, retorts 
sarcastically (ch. xvi.)—“ You in your worship 
of Epona (the goddess of horses, asses, etc.) 
worship every kind of beast of burden, Perhaps 
we are to be blamed because we are mere ass- 
worshippers (asinarii; see Dict. of Christian 
Antig., sn.) to the exclusion of other beasts.” 

(8) Christians were blamed because they 
worshipped the Cross. Tertullian retorts :—The 
fault of the Christians (if fault it was) was that 
they worshipped that in its entirety which the 
heathen worshipped in fragments. What were 
the Athenian Pallas and the Pharian Ceres but 
plaster figures, modelled on cross-shaped stakes? 
What were the trophies, but wooden crosses 
covered with armour? What were the eagles 
{or standards) of the Roman camps but crosses ? 

(y) Others said that the sun was the god of the 
Christians; an idea which had probably origi- 
nated in the Christian practice of turning to 
the East when praying. Well, was the reply, 
many: of the heathen observed the same practice 
(cp. Réville, pp. 286-90) ; but if the Christians 
did make the Sun-day their day of gladness, it 
was not for sun-worship. 

(5) One last objection. Lately a bestiarius (see 
Semler’s and Kellner’s notes) had exhibited a 
picture at Rome with this inscription, Deus 
Christianorum ovoxorrns. ‘The figure had the 
ears of an ass, one foot was hoofed, in his hand 
was a book, and he was dressed in a toga (see 
Dict. of Christian Antiquities, sn. “ Asinarii”). 
The name and the form only made us laugh, 
says Tertullian; and then he retorts:—But our 
opponents might well have worshipped such a 
biformed deity: for they have dog-headed and 
lion-headed gods, gods with horns, gods with 
wings, gods goat-limbed, fish-limbed, or serpent- 
limbed from the loins! 

(6) Tertullian turns from what Christianity 
was not to what it was, and the main lines of 
the evidences of Christianity in the 2nd century 
are still those of our own. No student should 
refuse to these chapters (xvii—xxiii.), so valu- 
able in the history of religious belief, the 
closest possible examination. The eloquence, 
the fervour, the humility, the devoutness of the 
writer will be felt to be contagious. Irony and 
passion are comparatively absent. 

Briefly to summarise the section, it details 
(4,) the nature and attributes of the Creator, 
(6,) the mission of the Prophets, men full of 
(inundat:) the Holy Spirit, (6,) the character of 
the Scriptures, and (6,) the history of the Lord. 
Under },, Tertullian notes two things. ‘These 
Scriptures were. marked, first by that antiquity 
which his opponents rightly valued. And yet 
the most ancient of ancient heathen writings 
was far less ancient than the works of Moses, 
the contemporary of the Argive Inachus, and 
(as some thought) 500 years older than Homer. 
Nay, the very last of the prophets was coeval 
with the first of the (heathen) philosophers, 
lawgivers, and historians. ‘ Quod prius est, 
semen sit necesse est.’ Secondly, the Scriptures 
were marked by majesty. ‘Divinas probamus 
(scripturas), si dubitatur antiquas” This in- 
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the Scriptures, while the external and daily ful- 
filment of prophecy was a reason for expecting 
the verification of what was not yet fulfilled. 

bg is in answer to the questions, Why did 
Jews and Christians differ? Did not these dif- 
ferences argue worship of diffétent gods? Ter- 
tullian’s reply (ch. xxi.) is a history of the 
origin of the Christian sect and name, and an 
account of the Founder of Christianity, such as 
we have it in the Gospels. His account is in- 
terspersed with most interesting statements, 
such as (int. al.)—the Jewish inference from 
the humility of Christ that He was only man, 
and from His miraculous power that He was a 
magician, and not the Logos of God; the record 
of the darkening of the sun at the crucifixion 
preserved in the secret archives of the empire ; 
the reason for the seclusion of the Lord after 
the Resurrection, viz. “that the wicked should 
be freed from their error, and that faith destined 
for so glorious a reward should be established 
upon difficulty ;” his own opinion that Caesars 
(such as Tiberius) would have believed in Christ, 
if they could have been Caesars and Christians 
at the same time ; the sufferings of the disciples 
at the hands of the Jews; and at last, through 
Nero’s cruelty, the sowing the seed of Chris- 
tianity at Rome in their blood (cp. ch, 1.). 
He concludes—‘Deum colimus per Christum.’ 
Count Him a mere man if you like. By Him 
and in Him God wishes to be known and 
worshipped. 

A digression occurs here (chs. xxii., xxiii.) on 
demons and the testimony they were compelled 
to give to the power and Divinity of Christ. 
The passage is characteristic of the belief of the 
day. Evidently-Tertullian thought a great deal 
of this proof of the devilry of the gods. On the 
strength of it he summoned the heathen magis- 
trates to give up their folly. 

With a boldness born of the deepest convic- 
tion, if matched perhaps by a Finntan and a 
Savonarola, Tertullian proposes an ordeal (ch. 
xxiil,), Let some one be brought forward to a 
heathen judgment-seat who, it was agreed, was 
possessed by ademon. Tertullian pledges him- 
self that when commanded to speak by a Chris- 
tian, that spirit which had elsewhere falsely 
asserted itself a god would truly declare itself a 
demon. Or, as a second test, he asks that one 
of those supposed possessed with a spirit of 
divination be confronted with a Christian. If 
the Virgo Coelestis herself (Juno), if Aesculapius 
did not confess themselves demons, not daring 
to lie to a Christian, then on that very spot 
let that most impudent Christian be slain! 

One more point remained. Romans con- 
sidered their position as masters of the world to 
be the reward of their religious devotion to 
their gods, and they affirmed that they who 
paid their gods the most service flourished the 
most. ‘l'ertullian traverses this “ assumption ” in 
ironical terms, or meets it with positive denial. 
It was futile to attribute the grandeur of the 
Roman name religiositatis meritis, since it was 
after the Roman power became an empire that 
religion made progress. In the early days of 
Rome there were no images or temples. Deus 
ipse nusquam. The Romans in fact owed their 
greatness to their irreligion! Their conquests 
had been gained at the expense of the gods of 
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the conquered! ‘Tot sacrilegia Romanorum 
quot tropaea.’ The true conclusion (ch. xxvi.) 
was that He Who was ruler both of the world 
and of the men who ruled in it, was the dis- 
penser of kingdoms; and that He alone it was 
Who exalted or put down states. 

IV. Chs. xxviii-xxxvi.—The charge Jaesae 
augustioris majestatis is now reached. The 
evil spirits stirred up the heathen to compel 
Christians to sacrifice pro salute umperatoris ; 
and that compulsion was met by resistance not 
less determined. Ironically does Tertullian 
commend in the heathen the dread with which 
they regarded Caesar as more profound and 
reverential than that which they accorded 
to the Olympian Jupiter; “A living man 7s 
tore powerful than a dead one;” but it sug- 
gested the question, Could or did the gods 
protect the emperor or anyone else? The gods 
themselves had to be protected by Caesar’s 
guards, how could they have in their charge 
Caesar’s wellbeing? As a matter of fact Chris- 
tians did pray for the safety of the emperor ; 
put it was to the eternal God, the very God, the 
living God, Whom—more than any gods—the 
emperors themselves would desire to have pro- 
pitious to them. 

Christians were counted publici hostes, because 
they would not pay to the emperor vain, lying, 
er unseemly honours; and because, as verde 
religionis homines, they kept the festival days 
not lasciviously, but as conscientious men. 
Truly if public joy was to be expressed by 
public shame, the Christians deserved condem- 
nation. They did not hang garlands on their 
door-posts, nor turn night into day with lamps, 
not dress up their houses like brothels! And 
then, as usual, Tertullian retorts:—They who 


counted Christians enemies of the rulers of 


Rome were its worst enemies. Could the hearts 
and real thoughts of the crowd which shouted 
to Caesar, ‘De nostris annis augeat tibi Jupiter 
annos,’ be revealed there would be seen but a 
mercenary wish for Caesar after Caesar to give 
the royal donative. ‘Sed vulgus, inquis. Nihil 
hosticum de ipso senatu, de equite, de castris, 
de palatiis ipsis spirat.’ Was it so? Whence 
then came Cassius, Niger, Albinus? Whence 
the men who murdered Commodus? Were they 
not the very men who on the eve of their impious 
revolt had offered sacrifices pro salute imperatoris, 
and sworn by his “genius”? : 

V. Chs. xxxvii-xlv.—This section, dealing 
with minor points of objection to the Christians, 
opens with an impassioned protest on behalf of 
men who, actuated by the principle ‘Idem sumus 
imperatoribus qui et vicinis nostris,’ never took 
vengeance for the wrongs done to them. Meb- 
law had attacked them with stones and fire, or 
with Bacchanalian fury had torn their dead from 
the graves to rend their bodies asunder. Had 
Christianity tolerated repaying evil with evil, 
what secret vengeance could have been wrought 
in a single night with a torch or two? Or, had 
they determined to act as open enemies, what 
numbers and resources would the Christians 
have had! “We are but of yesterday,” is Ter- 
tullian’s proud boast (cp. ch. i), “and yet 
we have filled your cities, fortresses, towns, 
assemblies, camp, palace, senate and forum: 
sola vobis reliquimus templa. Should we de- 
termine to separate from you and betake our- 
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selves to some remote corner of the globe, your 
loss of so many citizens would cover you with 
shame, ‘The solitude, silence, and stupor as of 
a dead world would fill you with fear. You 
would have to seek subjects to govern. Your 
enemies would be more numerous than your 
citizens. At present it is your Christian citizens 
who make your enemies so few.” 

Tertullian therefore asks that Christians 
should be admitted inter licitas factiones. The 
“sect? was incapable of any such acts as were 
dreaded in forbidden societies, If they had 
indeed their own occupations (negotia), why 
should that give offence? For what were the 
negotia Christianae factionis? (ch. xxxix.), Ter- 
tullian’s answer is a touching picture of the 
simple Christendom of his day. “We are a 
body linked together by a common religious 
profession, by unity of discipline, and by a 
common hope. We meet as a congregation and 
pray to God in united supplication. Hace vis 
Deo grata est. We pray for the emperors, their 
ministers, and those in authority, for the wel- 
fare of the world, for peaceful times, and for the 
delaying of the end (see ch. xxxii.). We come 
together to listen to our holy Scriptures (cp. 
Just. M. Apol. ii.); and by holy words we 
nourish faith, raise hope, stablish confidence, 
and strengthen discipline. Our présidents are 
elders of approved character, who have obtained 
this honour not by purchase but by desert. On 
the monthly day appointed each gives to the 
chest what he likes; the money is disbursed not 
in feasting and drinking, but in supporting and 
burying the poor, in providing for destitute 
orphan boys and girls, in supporting the aged, 
the infirm, and the shipwrecked, and in suc- 
couring those sent to the mines, or incarcerated 
in prisons ex causa Dei sectae.” 

Yet in this simple course of life and duty the 
heathen found cause for objection and reproof.— 

(a) The love of Christians for each other was 
but a proof of hatred towards all outside them ; 
their readiness to die for each other was, only 
significant of their readiness to slay those alien 
to them. 

(0) The Christian suppers were denounced as 
infamous and extravagant, a denunciation which 
elicited from Tertullian an interesting descrip- 
tion of the Christian meal: ‘Coena nostra de 
nomine rationem sui ostendit.” It was an 
Agape (dilectio). Whatever it might cost, its 
refreshment was for the poor and needy espe- 
cially. It was conducted under precise rules. 
Being a religious service, nothing vile or im- 
modest was admitted. Prayer to God was the 
(spiritual) food tasted first. Then the Christians 
reclined on the couches eating and drinking 
simply what was sufficient for men who remem- 
bered that the night would be spent in the wor- 
ship of God, and talked as those conscious that 
God heard their conversation. Washing of hands 
followed, and lights were brought in. Each man 
then stood up and sang to God a hymn either 
from the Holy Scriptures or of his. own com- 
position, Prayer closed the feast; and men 
passed out, not to commit deeds of violence or 
immorality, but to show by their modesty and 
chastity that they had supped upon discipline 
rather than upon the meats of a banquet. 

(c) The Christians were the cause of every 
public disaster and every popular misfortune 
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If the waters of the Tiber or of the Nile failed 
to vise, if there was no rain, if there was an 
earthquake, or famine, or pestilence, straightway 
the ery was heard, ‘Christianos ad leonem!’ 
Tertullian points out that: Before the com- 
ing of Christ calamities without number had 
fallen upon the world and particular cities; and 
that long before Christians existed, Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Vulsinii and Pompeii had been over- 
whelmed with fire. The truth of the matter 
lay deeper: ‘Semper humana gens male de Deo 
meruit.’ The evils which they suffered they 
suffered from Him to Whom they had been un- 
grateful, and in Whose sight they were guilty. 
On the other hand, Jet them note that far 
lighter calamities had fallen on mankind since 
the world had received Christians from God. 
Their innocence had tempered the iniquity of 
the age. 

(@) Christians were useless beings, of no 
service in the affairs of life (ch. xlii.). Tertullian 
assures his adversaries, with ironical amaze- 
ment, that Christians were not Brahmins or 
Indian gymnosophists, dwellers in woods or 
exiles from active life. They lived in the 
world, and frequented the forum and the 
shambles, the bath and the tayern, the market 
and other places of commerce. They were 
sailors and soldiers, labourers and traders, And 
yet he will admit that there were some classes 
who had just cause of complaint—‘de sterilitate 
Christianorum.’ And who were these? Pimps, 
panders, and aquarioli ; assassins, poisoners, and 
magicians; soothsayers, diviners, and astrologers ! 
‘His infructuosus esse magnus est fructus.’ 

VI. Chs. xlvi.—l.—Accusations had been met 
and the case of the Christian stated. What yet 
remained? One last perversion on the part of 
unbelief: “Christianity was no Divine institu- 
tion, but simply a kind of philosophy.” The 
refutation of this closes the Apology. Tertullian, 
if frequently satirical, is at first grave and 
dignified, sober and patient, more than is his 
wont; but the smouldering fire bursts out at 
last, and the concluding chapter is a climax of 
withering scorn and impassioned appeal. 

His position was this. If the virtues adyo- 
cated and professed by Christians—innocence, 
justice, patience, sobriety, and modesty—were 
the virtues professed and counselled by the 
philosophers, why should not Christians receive 
the toleration extended to philosophers ? They 
openly destroyed the gods and attacked supersii- 
tions, and were rewarded—by statues and 
salaries. Christians and philosophers were, 
however, not alike, either in respect of discipline 
or knowledge. On the score of chastity there 
was no comparison. Men had only to compare 
the life of Socrates, Diogenes, Speusippus and 
Democritus, with that of those actuated by the 
Christian principle, ‘animo adversus libidinem 
caecus est,’ and they could not fail to ask, ‘ Adeo 
quid simile philosophus et Christianus? Graeciae 
discipulus. et cocli? .. amicus et inimicus 
erroris?... veritatis interpolator et integrator, 
et furator ejus et custos?? 

Or, as regards knowledge; ‘Antiquior omni- 
bus veritas,’ and the antiquity of the Holy 
Scriptures pointed to them as the treasure-house 
of all later wisdom. Poets and sophists had 
drunk deep of the fountain of the Prophets 
even if they had perverted them through not 
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understanding them and through dislike of their 
very simplicity. Platonists, Stoics, and others 
taught differently about God, the world, and 
the soul. Some perverted the Old Testament, 
some adulterated the New. The only regula 
veritatis which the Church reeggnized was that 
which had come down from Christ through His 
companions, and out of that truth the spirits of 
error had framed every contradiction of truth. 
Christians were laughed at for proclaiming that 
God would judge the world, that there was a 
Gehenna and a Paradise; but the poets and 
philosophers had their tribunal apud inferos, their 
Pyriphlegethon, and their Elysian fields. And 
whence came the resemblance? The heathen had 
taken their ideas from the Christian mysteries 
(sacramentis); which were thus proved to be 
the truer because the older. 


Philosophers broached wonderful opinions, such 


as that a man could be made out of a mule, ora 
serpent out of a woman; but when the Chris- 
tian promised the return of a man from a man, 
he was liable to be stoned without a hearing. 
Yet, argument which held good for the trans- 
migration of souls was equally valid for the 
resurrection of the body. Tertullian answers 
the objection: ‘ How can matter which has been 
dissolved be made to appear again?” by the 
defence of the resurrection so frequent among 
the Apologists (see Oehler’s note): “ What were 
men before they caine into existence? Nothing. 
What would they be when they ceased to exist ? 
Nothing. Then why might they not come into 
being again by the will of Him Who at first 
created them out of nothing?” The reason for 
any restoration at all Tertullian finds in the 
final judgment. If every man was to be judged, 
he must of necessity appear before God such as 
he had been before, in order to receive judg- 
ment at God’s hands. And therefore the body 
as well as the soul must be restored. The 
soul could not suffer without the flesh (cp. De 
Testim. Animae, ch. iv.). When, therefore, the 
end of things temporal should have come and the 
millennium have ended (see ZL. of the F., x. p. 
120, sq.), then should the good or evil of the 
whole human race be assessed, and méen—in 
accordance with their merits—placed, in the 
immeasurable perpetuity of eternity. 
this there would be no more death and no 
more resurrection: ‘Erimus idem quinunc,’ The 
worshippers of God would be ever with God, 
clothed upon with eternity (cp. 2 Cor. v. 4); 
the profane and those whose hearts were not 
wholly with God would be consigned to the 
punishment of that fire, which yet, by its 
very nature, preserved them incorruptible. 

For such “presumptuous speculations” Chris- 
tians were to suffer, and it was contemptuously 
added that they ought to be grateful to their 
judges for their sufferings. Yes, answers Ter- 
tullian, we are; for ‘ Vicimus cum occidimur, 
evadimus cum obducimur!’ Let the heathens 
call them in mockery sarmenticii and semamit 
when, bound to a half-axle of wood, they were 
enclosed in faggots and burnt. That was their 
attitude of victory, their robe of conquest, their 
triumphal chariot. ‘Oh, good presidents,’ 
exclaims Tertullian, “go on with your work. 
Rack, torture, condemn, and grind us to dust. 
You will stand all the higher with the people 
if you sacrifice the Christians to them, Yet 
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the more exquisite your cruelty, the greater is 
the attraction to our sect. The more often we 
are mown down by you, the more we grow in 
number: ‘Semen est sanguis Christianorum.,’ 
The obstinacy you upbraid in us is a teacher. 
What man who sees it does not enquire ‘ quid 
intus in re sit?” Who, after enquiry, does not 
join us? and who, after joining us, does not 
desire to suffer, in order that he may purchase 
by his blood the fulness of God’s grace and 
complete pardon? Therefore do we thank you 
(rulers) for your sentence. ‘Cum damnamur a 
vobis, a Deo absolyimur.’”’ 


Ad Nationes (i., ii.).—This treatise is practi- 
cally a short form of the Apology. It covers 
the same ground, uses the same arguments, and 
to a great extent the same language. It has, 
however, this difference, that while the Apology 
was addressed to the rulers and magistrates of 
Carthage, this work appeals to the people. Its 
whole cast is consequently more popular, its 
arguments less prolonged, its illustrations less 
reserved (cp. I, chs. iv., viii., xvi.; IL. ch. xi.); 
its anecdotes more contemptuous and coarse 
CZ. ch. viii. ; IL. chs. iv., viii., ix.) ; and its treat- 
ment of what the heathen counted sacred is 
sarcastic with but little qualifying refinement. 
Oehler in his notes has given references to the 
corresponding chapters of the Apology. There 
is nothing against the supposition advanced by 
some that the two works proceeded pari passu. 


De Testimonio Animae.—This was written very 
soon after the Apology, to which it refers 
(ch. v.). By some it has been considered the 
most original and acute of Tertullian’s works 
(see Neander, Antignosticus, p. 259). 

Many of his predecessors, says Tertullian 
(ch. i.), had ransacked heathen literature, and 
sought to discover in its pages support of the 
Christian efforts to expel error and adinit equity. 
The attempt was, in his opinion, a mistake and 
a failure. He would not repeat it. Neither 
would he adduce Christian writings when deal- 
ing with heathen, for nobody consulted them 
unless he were already a Christian. Therefore, 
he will turn to another and a new testimony,’ 
that of the soul. Apostrophising it, he cries, 
“Stand forth in the midst of us, O soul! I 
appeal to thee; yet not as wise with a wisdom 
formed in the schools, trained in libraries, or 
nourished in Attic academies and porticoes; but 
as simple and rough, without polish or culture, 
such as thou art to those who have thee only, 
such as thou art in the cross-road, the highway, 
and the dockyard. I seek of thee that which 
thou bringest with thee into man, that which 
thou hast thyself learnt to think, or hast been 
taught by thy Creator, Whoever He may be. 
Thou art not, so far as I know, Christian. The 
soul is not born Christian (cp. Apol, xviii.), but 
becomes Christian. Yet Christians beg now fora 
testimony from thee, as from one outside them ; 
a testimony against thine own that the heathen 
may blush for their hatred and mockery of us.” 

The testimony of the soul to God is first 
asked and found in popular phrases indicative of 
knowledge and fear of God. Next it is adjured 
to speak about immortality and the resurrection 
of the body (ch. iv.; ep. Apol. xlviii.); and 
again in popular sayings as well as in the 
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natural fear of death a belief in a state of exis. 
tence beyond the grave is noted. As the result, 
the heathen should believe what nature told 
them about the soul. “Of all your guides,” he 
urges, “choose this sister of truth. You may 
doubt literature, God and nature never lie. And 
to believe in God and nature, believe in the 
soul.” The belief would lead (int. al.) to a cessa- 
tion of persecution. j 


Adversus Judaeos.—With the series of apolo- 
getic works against the heathen may be placed 
Tertullian’s ‘Apology ” against the Jews. This 
people were to him an ever-present instance of 
the fulfilment of prophecy and of God’s judg- 
ment for their rejection of the Christ. They 
were dispersed throughout the world; without 
God or king; not permitted to enter the holy 
city Jerusalem or even their native land; and 
compelled to purchase permission publicly to 
exercise their worship (chs. iii,, xiii. ; Apo. ch. 
xxi, ; De Pudicitia, ch. viii.). 

The authenticity and integrity of the treatise, 
as usually printed, have both been disputed ;~ 
the latter with justice, the former needlessly, 
and principally on account of the discredit 
attaching to the latter portion. The first eight 
chapters are certainly Tertullian’s, and Ter- 
tullian’s while stilla Churchman. It is marked 
by his originality (cp. his “ primordial law,” 
ch, ii.), and that comparative sobriety of language 
which he knew how to employ, when dealing with 
God’s judgments, not upon heathen and heretic, 
but upon His once chosen and still to be restored 
people, The latter chapters are different, both in 
character and style. The true style of Tertullian 
will be seen by reading them in the chapters in 
Adv. Marcionem, Bk, iii., which cover the same 
ground. Here they are evidently an addition, 
and by a not very successful imitator of the 
great African’s manner. See Neander, Anti- 
gnosticus, App.; Hauck, pp. 89-96. Kaye gives 
a summary, pp. 440-6. 

The treatise was occasioned by a dispute be- 
tween a Christian and a heathen converted, not 
to Christianity but, to Judaism. Practically, the 
question between them was the exclusion or 
not of Gentiles from the promises of God. 
From two passages of Scripture (Gen. xxii. 
18, ep. Bp. Lighttoot on Gal. iii. 16; and Gen. 
xxv. 21-3), God’s promise to Abraham and the 
issue of two nations from the womb of Rebecca, 
Yertullian argues that Jew and Christian were 
alike partakers of the privileges of grace, but 
that the latter had become historically the 
greater. God’s law, he insists, was not first 
given in Sinai, but in Paradise; it existed 
successively for the Patriarchs, for the Jews, and 
for the Gentiles; and its precepts were reformed 
for the salvation of mankind, in accordance with 
the conditions of each age. 

Applying the same principle of reasoning to 
such special points of the Law as circumcision, 
the observance of the Sabbath, and sacrifices, 
Tertullian affirms (ch. vi.) that the temporal or 
carnal application of these ordinances having 
been given to the people of Israel, it followed 
that the time might be expected to come when 
the precepts of the old law and of the ancient 
ceremonies would cease, and the new law and 
spiritual sacrifices and the New Testament 
would supervene. The light from on high 
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would shine on the Gentiles (nobis) sitting in 
davkness and in the shadow of death. Tertullian 
had therefore to prove two things: () that the 
old law had ceased; (0) that the new and 
promised law was then in operation. 

But there was a preliminary question. Was 
any one expected, and if expected, had any one 
come, ‘ novae legislator, sabbati spiritalis cultor, 
sacrificiorum aeternorum antistes, regni aeterni 
aeternus dominator,’ or was His advent still 
matter of hope? (ch. vii.). The fulfilment of 
prophecy rightly understood was the answer. 
‘Dertullian does not need to prove that the Christ 
should come. Every Jew believed and hoped it. 
Isaiah xly. 1, was sufficient proof of it. {He 
renders the passage differently from the present 
Hebrew text, and with one especially interesting 
variation, reading, “Thus saith the Lord God to 
my Christ the Lord (Kup{@),” etc., instead of “ to 
Cyrus (Kip~) His anointed,” etc. So also in Adv. 
Praz. chs. xi., xxviii.] In the then fulfilment 
of this prophecy he sees the proof that the Christ 
had come. Upon whom but upon Christ had 
the nations believed ?—nations such as (int. al.) 
Moors, Spaniards, Gauls, Britons “ inhabiting 
places inaccessible to the Romans but subju- 
gated to Christ ” (in the same chapter he speaks 
of them as “shut up within the circuit of their 
own seas”), Germans and others, unknown to 
him, and too numerous to mention. Christ 
reigned everywhere; was adored everywhere : 
“omnibus aequalis, omnibus rex, omnibus judex, 

omnibus Deus et Dominus est.’ 

In Daniel ix. 24-27, Tertullian (who followed 
Theodotion’s text) finds the dates of Christ’s 
Birth and Passion, and of the destruction of 
Jerusalem (ch, viii.). His calculations lead him 
+o the forty-first year of Augustus as the date 
of the birth of Christ, and to the fifth of 
Tiberius as that of His death, and to the first 
year of Vespasian as the date of the destruction 
vf Jerusalem. His interpretation is historically 
interesting, but critically useless (cp. Fraidl, 
Die Lxegese d. Siebzig Wochen Daniels, pp. 35-9). 

The rest of the book (chs. ix.-end), as usually 
printed, covers similar ground to that of Adv, 
Mare. iii. chs. xiii., xviii., xx., xxiii. 


B. Tertullian the Priest. 

Tertullian had written hitherto as a layman. 
The writings which are now to be considered 
indicate more or less directly that he had be- 
come a priest (cp. De Baptismo, chs. xvii., 
xviii.). The emperor Severus had quelled re- 
bellion, and persecution was for a time suspend- 
ed. There is much probability in the conjec- 
ture that about this time a synod of African 
bishops met at Carthage to discuss matters 
affecting the organisation, discipline, and teach- 
ing of the Church: and the occasion may have 
been used to ordain one who, as an ‘ Apologist,’ 
had proved himself so fearless a champion of the 
Church. Questions concerning heretical bap- 
tism, and the attitude of the Church towards 
the heretical sects, were very probably raised 
and discussed at such a synod, and Tertullian’s 
lost treatise on heretical baptism was written in 
Greek to circulate its decisions beyond the con- 
ines of the African Church, 

Other points, however, not of a dogmatic 
character, but dealing rather with Christian 
life and ethics, came before him in his work in 
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Carthage as a priest. There were then, as 
ever, simple-minded Christians who accepted all 
and everything that was laid before them, to 
whom discussion was painful and doubt unknown 
(De Bapt. ch. i.); others who were careless 
and indifferent; others to whom argument and 
doubt was the breath of life, restless, rash, and 
proud men (De Poenit. ch. v.; De Bapt. ch. 
xiii.). Many and varied were the points upon 
which the flock looked to their pastors for 
guidance :—prayer, Baptism, repentance, and 
the discipline connected with them; woman’s 
dress and woman’s life, married or unmarried 5 
pleasures, amusements, how far lawful or un- 
lawful—all were matters upon which direction 
was desirable, and to all does Tertullian apply 
himself in a tone usually gentle and persuasive. 
Irony and sarcasm are not indeed absent, but it is 
the pastor who is writing, and not the Apologist, 
when Tertullian addresses himself to his people. 

Roughly divided, the treatises were practical 
and doctrinal, but the division must not be 
pressed too closely. 

I. Practical treatises—De Oratione. (a) Of 
the Lord’s Prayer specifically (chs. i—xi.); 
(b) of prayer generally, — times, places, and 
customs (chs. xii.—end). 

(a) Jesus Christ (‘Dei spiritus et Dei sermo 
et Dei ratio, sermo rationis et ratio sermonis et 
spiritus’) gave to “the disciples of the New ‘Tes- 
tament a new form of prayer.” It was needed 
as new wine in new skins, etc. (St. Matt. ix. 
16); for just as what had been in former days 
was changed (as circumcision), or supplemented 
(as the law), or fulfilled (as prophecy), or per- 
fected (as faith), so the new grace of God had 
fashioned anew all things from carnal to spiri- 
tual in superadding the Gospel, ‘ expunctor 
totius retro vetustatis.’ 

As Christ was Spirit, Word, and Reason, so 
His prayer was formed of three parts :—the 
word by which it was expressed, the spirit by 
which alone it had power, the reason by which 
it was appropriated (the reading is disputed): 
and the practice of prayer was recommended 
with three injunctions; first that it should be 
offered up in secret, secondly marked by 
“modesty of faith,” and thirdly distinguished 
by brevity. The brevity characteristic of the 
Lord’s Prayer did but intensify the wide inter- 
pretation possible to its words. It was in very 
truth ‘breviarium totius evangelii” It is 
reckoned as containing seven clauses, the doxo- 
logy not being given; and each clause is con- 
sidered separately. The comments are reflections 
rather than interpretations; and if unequal, 
and sometimes fanciful, they are very beautiful, 
and can never be read without profit. The 
“angel of prayer” (ch. xvi.) was with him as 
he wrote for those whom he described as ‘an- 
gelorum candidati,’ and whose song he found in 
the second petition, His own summary (ch. ix.) 
is a mine of spiritual thought. He approves of 
other prayers being used corresponding with 
the special circumstances of him who prays, but 
never to the omission of this, the regular and 
set form of prayer. He charges men not to go 
up to the altar of God with feelings of anger 
against their brethren; and generally to have 
the mind free from all which may disturb it. 
Prayer must be put forth from a spirit such as 
the Spirit to Whom it is prayed. 
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- (b) Certain ceremonies, ‘‘ empty” (vacuae) 
Tertullian calls them, but to us illustrative of 
many an interesting point of ritual and practice 
of the time, are next considered. A bare 
enumeration of them must suffice here :—Wash- 
ing the hands before prayer; the custom of 
praying with the cloak taken off; sitting after 
prayer; the kiss of peace; the “ Stations” 
(ch. xix.; see Oehler's note); the dress of 
women, and veiling or non-veiling of virgins 
{a point (chs. xxi., xxii.) discussed at greater 
Jength and with a Montanist tendency in the 
later tract De Virginibus Velandis}; kneeling 
in prayer; place and time of prayer; prayer 
when brethren met or parted; prayer and 
psalm [ch. xxvii.; on the practice of frequent 
repetition of the word Hallelujah in the prayers 
and in those Psalms (the ‘Hallelujah’ Pss, civ.- 
vi, cxiii., cxv.-xviil,, exxxy., exlvi—l.) which 
furnished that response to the congregation]. 

The closing chapter deals with the power 
and effect of prayer ; and is one of the gems of 
Tertullian’s writings. ‘Sola est oratio quae 
Deum vincit,’ and Christ had willed that 
prayer should never operate for ill but only for 
good. “Never,” he cries, “let us walk un- 
armed by prayer. Under the arms of prayer, 
guard we the standard of our emperor; in 
prayer, await we the Angel’s trump. Angels 
pray; every creature prays. ‘Quid amplius? 
Etiam ipse Dominus oravit.’” 


De Baptismo.—One Quintilla (a/. quin illa) 
“a viper of the Cainite heresy,” had made it 
her object to destroy Baptism. “ What good 
could water do? . Was it to be believed that a 
man could go down into the water, have a few 
words spoken over him, and rise again the 
gainer of eternity?”’ (see ch. vi.). Quintilla 
would seem. to have’ been a Gnostic, and the 
very simplicity of the means of- grace repelled 
her. ‘Miratur simplicia quasi vana, magnifica 
quasi impossibilia.’ ‘Tertullian addressed him- 
self to this mighty “ foolishness” and “ impos- 
sibility.” What was attacked was a bulwark of 
the faith; ‘felix sacramentum aquae nostrae !’ 
Quintilla’s sneers had corrupted some; others 
were disturbed by such doubts as, Why was 
Baptism necessary? Abraham was justified 
without it. The Christ Himself did not baptize. 
No mention was made in Scripture of the 
Baptism of the Apostles; and St. Paul himself 
was bidden not to practise it. Answers were 
easy, but they had to be given, lest catechu- 
mens should perish through lack of right in- 
struction. 

I. The foundation for the Sacrament (re- 
ligionem) of Baptism he finds in (chs. i.—ix.) the 
history of the creation, The hovering of the 
Spirit of God over the waters was typical of 
Baptism; and water still, after invocation of 
God, furnished the Sacrament of sanctification. 
The heathen used waters, though bereft of God’s 
Spirit (aquae viduae), with a similar intention. 
Washing was the channel for initiation into the 
rites of Isis or Mithra, the preparatory act for 
the Eleusinian games, the purification previous 
to murder. Demon and devil emulated in this, 
as in so much else, the dealings of God. 

Shortly but beautifully Tertullian describes 
the baptismal ceremonies of the day (cp. also 
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Baptism in the Old Testament, and the testi- 
mony to Baptism in the life and Passion of the 
Lord. Next he reviews some of the points 
under debate, ¢.g.— 

(1) The Lord did not baptize (St. John iv. 2); 
to which the common-sense answer might be 
given (ch. xi.), ‘Semper is dicitur facere cui 
praeministratur’; but in truth the disciples 
baptized with the baptism of St. John, for the 
Baptism of Christ could not haye been given then 
by Himself or by His disciples, inasmuch as the 
glory of the Lord was not yet made perfect, nor 
the efficacy of the font established by His 
Passion and Resurrection. 

(2) If without Baptism no one could’ obtain 
salvation (cp. St. John iii. 5), how could salva- 
tion be.affirmed of the Apostles, of whom St- 
Paul alone was baptized in the Lord (ch. xii.) ? 
Tertullian’s answer is twofold. (@) There was 
nothing to show that they were not baptized 
with St. John’s baptism; the probability rather 
being that if they who opposed the Lord refused 
it, they who followed Him received it. But 
whether they were baptized or not, (6) the 
privilege of being the first chosen’ by the Lord, 
and of inseparable companionship with Him, 
bestowed the benefits of Baptism upon those 
whose faith bade them follow Him. And no 
one would say that faith was altogether lacking 
to the Apostles. 

(3) Out of this concession, the Cainites and. 
such as they had made capital (ch. xiii.), Bap- 
tism, they said, was not then necessary for those 
to whom faith was sufficient. Abraham pleased 
God, not by a Sacrament of water but of faith. 
Tertullian practically answers, What was de- 
manded of Abraham was one thing, what was 
demanded of the Christian was another. Granted 
that salvation was once attainable through bare 
faith ; it was so no longer, since faith was a 
belief in the Nativity, Passion, and Resurrection 
of Christ. Enlargement of the Sacrament of 
faith had followed. The sealing of Baptism 
was, in a sense, the clothing of the faith which 
before was bare. The law of Baptism had been 
established and the form prescribed (St. Matt. 
xxvili. 19). 

Il. Larger questions acquiescing in the neces- 
sity of Baptism awaited consideration. To two 
such Tertullian now refers. 

(1) Heretical baptism.—Christians held firmly 
to a belief in one God, one Baptism, one Church. 
This unity was, as regards Baptism, imperilled 
by heretical baptism. The ademptio communi- 
cationis (by some=deprivation of communion ; 
by others=excommunication) stamped heretics 
as strangers. “ We and they have not the same 
God, nor one—i.e. the same—Christ, Therefore 
we and they have not one—ic. the same— 
Baptism. What (baptism) they have, they 
have it not rightly, and therefore have not 
baptism at all.” On these grounds he rejected 
heretical baptism. On the whole subject con- 
sult L. of the I, x. p. 280 sq. 

(2) Second Baptism.—The belief and practice 
of the Church Tertullian states thus: “ We 
enter the font but once; our sins are washed 
away but once, because they ought not to be 
repeated,” The Christian had, nevertheless, a 
second Baptism, viz. the Baptism of Blood (cp. 
St. Luke xii. 50). Two Baptisms had Christ 


De Spect. ch. iv.), notes the types and figures of | sent forth from the wounds in His pierced side, 
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that they who believed in His Blood might be 
washed with water, and that they who had been 
washed with water might also drink His Blood. 
This was that Baptism which stood in the place 
of the font when it had not been received, or 
restored it when lost (ep. Scorp. ch. vii.). 

III. The remainder of the treatise deals with 
points of Church practice and discipline as 
regards Baptism (chs. xvii.-xx.). Laymen as 
well as clerics could administer it, but only 
if disciples and in cases of necessity. “ Lay- 
man” was not taken to include women. With 
such women as Quintilla in his mind, Tertullian 
argues that the Apostle, who would not permit 
a woman too much learning (cp. 1 Cor. xiv. 34), 
would never have permitted a woman to teach 
or baptize. 

Baptism was not to be administered rashly 
(cp. St. Matt. vii. 6). Tertullian, like the 
teachers of Alexandria, recommends delaying 
Baptism in the case of children, till they had 
passed the “age of innocence,” and in the case 
‘of the unwedded and widowed. The times most 
suitable for Baptism were the Passover and 
Pentecost; but not to the exclusion of other 
opportunities. When about to reeeive Baptism, 
candidates should prepare themselves by prayer, 
fasting, vigil, and confession of sins (cp. St. 
Matt. iii. 6); and after Baptism they should 
rejoice rather than fast. Tertullian suggests to 
them a prayer: “ When you rise from that holy 
font of your new birth and spread your hands 
for the first time in the house of your mother 
Church with your brethren, ask of the Father, 
ask of the Lord, special grace (peculia gratiae) 
and the divers gifts of the Holy Spirit (distribu- 
tiones charismatum). “And”—he adds with 
touching humility—“TI pray you that when you 
ask, you remember in your prayers Tertullian 
the sinner.” 


De Poenitentia.—I. Repentance of sin before 
Baptism (chs. i—vi.). True repentance had its 
measure and its limit in the fear of God. God 
Himself initiated repentance, when He rescinded 
His sentence on Adam. He exhorted men to it 
by His Prophets; by St. John He pointed out 
its sign and seal in Baptism. Its aim was the 
salvation of man through the abolition of sin. 
And what was sin? That which God forbad (id 
a quo Deus arceat). It consisted of two kinds, 
bodily and spiritual sins, or sins of deed and 
sins of will (St. Matt. v. 27, 28; ep. De Idolola- 
tria, ch. ii.), To all who truly repented, God 
had promised pardon. But men must not re- 
turn to sin after repentance. Fresh sin was 
wilful disobedience (contumaciae adglutinaris) 
and ingratitude. To repent was to renounce 
the devil, the rival (aemulus) of God; to repent 
of repentance was to prefer the devil to God. 

There was a tendency to say “God was 
satisfied with the devotion of heart and mind. 
Even if men did sin in act, they could do so 
without prejudice to their faith and fear.” 
With an intensity of sarcasm, Tertullian replies, 
“You shall be thrust down into hell without 
prejudice to your pardon;” and with an in- 
_ tensity of scorn denounces such Antinomianism as 
a temper springing from the seed of hypocrites, 
whose friendship with the devil had never been 
broken, and whose repentance had never been real. 
. This temper explained another frequent and 
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lamentable practice. The Christians of the day 
most firmly believed in the washing away of 
sins in Holy Baptism, and in the necessity of 
true repentance as preparatory to the reception 
of it; but this led “novices” (inter auditorum 
tiroctnia) not to a willing and_holy eagerness 
to receive Baptism, but to a presumptuous and 
unholy spirit of delay, in order that they (the 
soldiers of the Cross) might steal the intervening 
time as a furlough (commentuwm) for sinning 
rather than for learning not to sin. Tenderly 
and wisely does Tertullian plead with them. 
“If a man who has given himself to God is not 
to cease sinning till he be bound by Baptism, 
I hardly know whether he will not feel, after 
Baptism, more sorrow than joy.” 

Il. Repentance of those who sinned after 
Baptism (chs. vii.—xii.). What were such to 
do? Though the “ cate” of forgiveness had been 
shut, and the bar of Baptism laid across it, God 
had placed in the “porch” second repentance. 
This could open the door to those that knocked ; 
yet only once and never again (see Pusey’s note in 
loco). Holy Scripture invited men to this second 
repentance (Luke xv.; Rey. ii., iii.); and the 
Church had prescribed public “ exomologesis” 
(confession ; see Pusey’s note, L. of the F. x. pp. 
376-9). The sinner was to lie in sackcloth and 
ashes, to clothe his body in filthy rags and 
afflict his soul. His food was to be of the 
plainest kind. He was to pass days and nights 
in weeping, fasting, and praying. He was to 
prostrate himself before the presbyters, kneel 
before martyrs and confessors (caros Dei), and 
implore the brethren to pray for him. Confes- 
sion of this kind would be the sinner’s own act 
against himself in the place of God’s wrath, and 
by temporal affliction he might discharge the 
eternal punishment due. 

But men shunned or deferred such confes- 
sion from their dislike of its conditions. Ter- 
tullian’s scorn for them flashes out as he 
enumerates the inconveniences, and even insults 
to which they would subject themselves without 
hesitation in pursuit of some civil office, con- 
sulship, or praetorship. They must’ not shrink 
from exomologesis, if they would avoid the hell 
which that exomologesis would extinguish. 
Seven years’ repentance in squalor and retire- 
ment procured pardon for Nebuchadnezzar; 
persistent refusal to repent brought death upon 
Pharaoh. “I cannot be silent, deep-dyed sinner 
as I am, on the subject of repentance when 
Adam himself is not silent. By exomologesis he 
was restored to paradise.” 


De Spectaculis.—This was written before the 
De Corona, which (ch. vi.) alludes to a Greek 
edition of this treatise, and before the De Cultu 
Feminarum (ep. i. ch. viii.) and the De Idololatria 
(cp. ch. xiii.). Bp. Kaye (p. xvi. n. I, p. 55) 
refers it to the Montanist period, Bonwetsch 
(p. 83) as distinctly to the pre-Montanist. The 
balance of arguments is in favour of the latter 
view (cp. also Pusey’s prefatory note in the Z. 
of the I. x. p. 187). A period of temporary 
peace after persecution (cp. ch. xxvii.) had fallen _ 
upon the church in Carthage. Spectacular 
shows and games were being given, possibly in 
commemoration of the victory of Severus over 
Albinus, and the grave question had to be faced 
—Should Christians attend them ? 
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God,” and sets before them reasons of faith, 
truth, and discipline why they should avoid 
the public spectacles, amusements, and shows. 
It deals both with the views of the heathen who 
pressed the Christians to attend them, and with 
the hankering of the Christians themselves after 
them. 

The heathen urged that all things were 
created by God and given to man for his use; 
that coming from such a source they must be 
all good, and that therefore the spectacles and 
their accessories were good also. Christians had 
a more discriminating knowledge; and yet they 
asked ina petulant spirit for Scriptural warrant 
specifically prohibiting their attendance at places 
of public amusement (see also chs. xiy., xx.). 
Tertullian gives them one, and his method of 
application is worth quoting. “Plainly,” he 
says, ‘we never find the words—Thou shalt not 
go to the circus or the theatre, Thou shalt not 
be a spectator of the combat or gladiatorial show 
—expressed as clearly as the commandments, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ *Thou shalt not worship 
idols, etc.; but look at Ps. i. 1: ‘Felix vir, qui 
non abiit in concilium impiorum et in via pecca- 
torum non stetit nec in cathedra pestium (Vulg. 
pestilentiae) sedit....’” If the Psalmist called 
a few Jews a concilium impiorum, how much more 
justly would his designation apply to a vast 
heathen assembly! At the spectacles men stood 
in via; for ‘viae’ was the name given to the 
passages between the seats of the amphitheatre ; 
cathedra was the place where the matrons 
placed their chairs. Ah! not then ‘felix’ but 
‘infelix qa1in quodcumque concilium . . . abierit 
«..» Steterit, ... sederit.’ 

The seal (signaculum) of Baptism, however, 
supplied the reason against attendance at the 
shows. All the preparations connected with 
the spectacles were based upon idolatry, and 
idolatry was renounced at the font. In chs. 
v.xiii., Tertullian draws out in detail the 
origin of the spectacles, their titles, their 
apparatus, their localities, and their arts; and 
the reader can realise to the very life the places 
and scenes he describes in his impassioned but 
often one-sided invective. The spectacles bore 
in their names—the Ludi, the Liberalia, the 
Equiria, the Consualia—the brand of the idol- 
stamp. The circus was the home for what was 
idolatrous. Everywhere were images and statues, 
chariots dedicated to gods, their thrones, their 
crowns, their equipments. Religious rites pre- 
ceded, intervened, and succeeded the games; 
guilds, priests, and attendants served the con- 
ventus daemoniorum. Consecrated to the sun, 
the solar temple rose in the midst and the 
solar effigy glittered on the summit. The 
chariots of the circus were dedicated to the 
gods, the charioteers wore the colours (white, 
red, green, and blue) of idolatry. The designator 
and the faruspex were two most befouled 
masters of the ceremonies connected with the 
funereal and sacrificial rites. The theatrum 
was the home of Venus and of Bacchus: and 
the performances there claimed the patronage 
of these two deities. The very artistic gifts 
employed in producing them were the inspira- 
tion of demons, and glozed over by a fallacious 
consecration. 

Tn other respects (chs. xv.-xxiii.) the res 
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spectacuk was opposed to the res Dei. The 
frequenter of the public shows would find it 
impossible to persevere in Christian discipline. 
God had charged Christians—in keeping with 
His gentle nature—to live in tranquillity and 
quietude and peace, not in fury and bitterness, 
anger and grief (cp. Eph. iv. 30). But every 
spectaculum roused lust after pleasure, keenness, 
rivalry, fury, bitterness, and all manner of feel- 
ings inconsistent with holy discipline. No one 
could view these spectacles unmoved; and if 
not, the Christian must not only’ avoid them 
but must not associate with those who fre- 
quented them. 

A (Christian) lover of the games one day 
advanced in his hearing a new defence for his 
habit of attending them, “The sun,” he said, 
“nay, God Himself, looks down from heaven 
(on the spectacles), and no contamination fol- 
lows.” Tertullian’s retort is crushing: ‘Yes, 
and the sun casts his rays into the sewer and 
is not detiled! * Nusquam et nunquam excusatur 
quod Deus damnat. Nusquam et nunquam 
licet quod semper et ubique non licet.’” That 
was a truer line of conduct than that suggested 
by the heathen maxim ‘ Alibi bonum quod alibi 
malum, et alibi malum quod alibi bonum.’ 
Once a woman went to the theatre, and came 
back possessed with the devil. At the exorcis- 
ing, when the foul spirit was asked why he had 
dared to attack one of the faithful, he answered 
boldly, “Because I had every right. I found 
her on my ground (iz meo eam inveni).” In 
language scornful and impassioned Tertullian 
pleads, “Oh! may God keep from His own this 
great longing for deadly pleasure! It is to go 
from God’s Church to the devil’s, de coelo in 
coenum, from sky to sty! How can hands raised 
in prayer to God occupy themselves in clapping 
the actor? How can the mouth which repeats 
its Amen at the reception of the Eucharist, 
raise an approving shout for the gladiator, 
or cry dm aidvos for any but God and 
Christ ?” 

Still men pleaded, “We cannot live without 
pleasure.” Well, Christians had pleasures many 
and noble. What greater pleasure could be 
conceived than reconciliation to God and pardon 
of the many sins of a past life? What delight 
should exceed the trampling idolatry under 
foot, the expulsion of demons, acts of healing, a 
life unto God? These were the pleasures and 
the spectacles of Christians, holy, perpetual, and 
free. In the Christian circus they might behold 
immodesty hurled to the ground by chastity, 
perfidy slain by fidelity, cruelty bruised by 
mercy, wantonness overcome by modesty! These 
were the contests in which to gain the Christian 
crown. Or do you wish to see blood shed? 
Behold Christ’s!” 

And then Tertullian closes his eyes to the 
spectacles of earth. There looms before him 
(ch. xxx.) the spectacle close at hand of the Lord 
coming in His glory and triumph. He depicts 
Angels exulting, saints rising from the dead, 
the kingdom of the just and the city of the 
New Jerusalem, the hell of the persecutor and 
scoffer. And there were spectacles even more 
glorious still. Man could not conceive them; 
but this could at least be said of them, that 
they were nobler than those of the circus, of the 
amphitheatre, and of the race-course. 
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De Cultu Feminarum, i. and ii.—The luxury 
and extravagance of the women of the time is 
matter of notoriety. Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria do not express one whit more 
strongly than Seneca the ambition, cruelty, and 
licentiousness which characterised them. ‘There- 
fore, when women became Christians, and 
matronly and wifely virtues or virgin purity 
and modesty characterised them, it extorted the 
admiration of some and the impatient scorn of 
others. But by slow degrees, and by the employ- 
ment of ridicule and even of argument, luxury 


began to creep in and overrule the daughters of | . 


the Church. Tertullian saw it, and the above 
works were among other efforts to recall Chris- 
tian women to the Christian life. ‘The first 
book leaves its argument incomplete, and is far 
more fantastic and violent in tone than the 
second. The conjecture might in fact be hazarded 
that Tertullian was either dissuaded from con- 
tinuing the first book, or thought it best to 
continue its main argument in language much 
less likely to offend. The second book is not 
wanting in satire, but it is not coarse; and in 
its closing words rises to real eloquence. The 
date of these treatises is dependent upon that 
of the De Spectaculis, to which the first book 
refers. 

Book I. Did his “best beloved sisters” but 
remember, argues Tertullian, their condition as 
Eves, they would avoid gay and glorious apparel, 
and dress meanly and even sordidly to expiate 
their share in the sin of Eve. Eve (and so 
woman) was to Tertullian ‘ diaboli janua, arboris 
illius resignatrix (unsealer), divinae legis prima 
desertrix.’ Woman destroyed man, the image 
of God; and on account of woman the Son ot 
God had to die. In the face of that fact, how 
could women think of ornaments? Yet they 
did; and Tertullian, following the teaching of 
the book of Enoch (see Kaye, pp. 289, &c.), 
assigns the use and encouragement of ornaments 
to the fallen angels who took wives of the 
daughters of men (Gen. vi. 2; cp. Apol, ch. 
xxii.), and taught them to wear necklaces of 
jewels, and circlets of gold, to dye wools for 
their garments, and paint their eyes with henna. 
The whole question of female dress was, however, 
independent of the persons who originated it; 
and Tertullian proceeds to consider it on its 
own merits (ch. iy.), Female dress he describes 
as marked by two distinctive traits, ‘cultu et 
ornatu.’ With the former he connects the 
crime of ambition, with the latter that of prosti- 
tution; both he considered inconsistent with 
the humility and chastity of “a handmaid 
of God.” Why -did women value gold and 
silver and jewels so highly? If it be true, says 
Tertullian, that gems were to be found in 
dragons’ foreheads »and precious stones in fishes’ 
brains, what a spectacle was it that a Christian 
woman should set her heel on the devil’s head 
(Gen. iii. 15), while from it she heaped orna- 
ments on her own neck or head! Where jewels 
and gold were not rare they were in no esteem. 
So with robes of many colours (ch. viii.). 
Why was honour assigned to garments con- 
spicuous for an adulteration of colours? God 
was not pleased with that which He had not 
produced. He had not produced sheep with 
purple or blue fleeces, and those colours ought 
not to be produced. They were the work of the 
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devil, the corrupter of nature, and the rival of 
God. When gold, jewels, etc., had become 
objects of desire, they led to another vice— 
ambition, which in its turn developed other 
vices. A million sesterces might be seen sus- 
pended on a single thread (of pearls), or the neck 
encircled by jewels sufficien? to buy forests 
and islands, The tender lobes of the ear would 
be weighted with a fortune, or the fingers of the 
left hand be decked with rings worth (?) as 
many money-bags. Wonderful was the power 
of this ambition ! 

Book JI. In language conciliatory even to self- 
abasement Tertullian takes up the subject of 
modesty. Inasmuch as all were “the temple 
of God” through the indwelling presence of 
the Holy Spirit, modesty was the sacristan and 
priestess (aeditua et antistita) of His temple. 
She could admit nothing impure or profane into 
it, lest God Who dwelt in it should abandon it. 

Very many (Christian) women, either through 
simple ignorance or defiant dissimulation, 
seemed to think that they satisfied the require- 
ments of modesty if they did not actually 
give way to sins of the flesh. Ilence, there 
was no difference in dress, ornament, or gait 
between them and Gentile women—women who 
had no conception of what true modesty was,. 
inasmuch as they had no knowledge of Him 
Who was the guardian and teacher of truth. 
The only rule for Christian women should be 
to be “perfect as their Father in heaven” 
(cp. St. Matt. v. 48). Not that Tertullian 
would advocate an unkempt and wild appear- 
ance, or what was squalid and slovenly; but 
he would emphasise this rule: “Don’t exceed 
simple and sufficient refinements. Don’t go- 
beyond what is pleasing to God.” To rouge 
and paint (ep. I. ch. ii.) was to find fault 
with God, and to add to His work what His 
adversary the devil suggested. ‘Quod nascitur, 
opus Dei est. Quod infingitur, diaboli negotium 
est.’ Such practices were alien to simplicity, 
truth, and modesty. Tertullian lashes the 
practice of dyeing the hair, the use of false 
and elaborate head-gear, and ironically wonders 
whether it will be women thus tricked out 
whom Angels will carry up to meet Christ 
in the air. Sternly he counsels, ‘ Hodie vos 
tales Deus videat, quales tunc videbit.’ He 
would have all “use the world as not abusing 
it. ‘Tempus in collecto est’” (ep. 1 Cor. vii. 
29-31). The Christians were they upon whom 
the ends. of the ages had come; ‘In spiritu et 
in carne saecularia circumcidimus.’ 

Christian women, who did not (or should not) 
go to heathen temples, or keep their festival days, 
or attend the spectacles, had no reasons for gor- 
geous array. If they went forth, it should be 
to visit the sick, or to communicate, or to 
listen to God’s Word. These were grave and 
holy duties, and required grave and modest 
apparel. Or should social duties towards 
Gentiles, “strangers to the faith” call them out, 
there should be a difference between the hand- 
maid of God and the handmaid of the devil. 
“The priestesses of modesty” should not be 
dressed and painted like the immodest. The 
modest mind must be reflected in the dress, the 
modest conscience in the whole outward appear~ 
ance. 

Tertullian closes with an earnest appeal that 
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the power of Christian faith should not be 
found weakened by softness and luxury in 
the approaching persecution. How would the 
hand accustomed to a bracelet bear the harsh 
touch of the martyr’s chain; or the Jeg graced 
with an anklet endure compression by a fetter ; 
or the neck loaded with pearls and emeralds 
have space left for the executioner’s sword? 
‘Projiciamus ornamenta terrena, si coelestia 
optamus.’ The martyrs’ robes were preparing. 
Angels were waiting to carry them to heayen. 
“Go ye forth to meet them, arrayed as Apostles 
and Prophets have taught you. Let simplicity 
impart to you your whiteness, and modesty your 
colour, Let your eyes be lustrous with bashtul- 
ness, and your mouth be closed by silence. In 
your ears be the words of God, on your neck the 
yoke of Christ... Clothe yourselves with the 
silk garment of honesty, the fine linen of holi- 
ness, and the purple of modesty. \‘Taliter 
pigmentatae Deum habebitis amatorem.’” 


De Idololatria.—This work, written after the 
De Spectaculis (cp. ch. xiii.), belongs to the same 
class. It is a protest against serving two mas- 
ters—Christianity and heathenism. The Chris- 
tiams were in many cases those who in adult age 
had come over to Christianity from heathenism, 
and there were still many who made a decided 
effort to retain as much as they could of what 
they had left behind. ‘Tertullian had exposed 
the inconsistency as well as impossibility of this 
in the case of shows and public amusements (De 
Spectaculis), and with reference to dress and 
ornament (De Cultu Feminarum); but he had 
left comparatively untouched questions of trade, 
occupations, professions, and the like. There 
were many Christian craftsmen who gained their 
living by distinctly heathen trades, and would 
not or could not see that they were wrong. 
There were many “‘servants of God” whose official 
or professional engagements, or whose private as 
well as public duties to the heathen society in 
which they had once, or still, moved, brought 
them perpetually in contact with heathen cus- 
toms, legal forms, sacrificial acts, and social 
courtesies. They were unwilling to surrender 
them. Like the craftsmen, they appealed to 
Scripture in justification of the liberty they 
claimed; or — with less honesty — drew so- 
phistical distinctions between what they might 
write but not speak, or the image they might 
make but not worship. 

To Tertullian, the representative of the truer 
if sterner champions of the Church, such 
evasions and subterfuges, such contact and col- 
lusion, and therefore such professions and trades 
were radically wrong. Heathenism in all its 
shapes was idolatry, and this he draws out in 
a treatise in which the Churchman’s partisan- 
ship is largely tempered by a natural and vigo- 
rous common sense. 

The opening sentence is the key-note of the 
tract: “The principal crime of the human race, 
the chief guiltiness of this world, the entire 
cause of its judgment, is idolatry.” Judged 
' by his works, an idolater was (1) a murderer, 
_ and that of himself. (2) He was an adulterer 
and a fornicator, for Holy Scripture branded 
idolatry as “whoredom.” (3) He was a de- 
frauder and insulter of God. In idolatry Ter- 
_ tullian saw embodied every crime :—‘ omnia in 
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idololatria et in omnibus idololatria’; and this 
crime above all, the service of devils and un- 
clean spirits, to whom idols belonged. It was 
the devil who had introduced into the world 
makers of statues and images ; and through him 
this trade (negotiwm humanae calamitatis) had 
acquired both name and development. It 
should be enough for Christians that God had 
forbidden by Moses (Exod. xx. 4) and by Enoch 
(xcix. 6, 7, ed. Schodde), by Isaiah (xliv. 8, 20) 
and by David (Ps. exv. 8), both the fabrication 
and the worship of idols. 

But the craftsman pleaded, ‘Non habeo aliud 
quo vivam’ (see also chs. vili., xi.); and some 
quoted Scripture (1 Cor. vii. 20, 1 Thess. iy. 11) 
in their defence, and pointed to God’s having 
commanded Moses to make a serpent of brass 
(Num. xxi. 8). Tertullian has no difficulty in 
showing that they abused the Apostle’s words, 
that there were some kinds of work and arts 
which “the discipline of God” had not received: 
and then, after explaining that the brazen ser- 
pent set upon a pole was a type of the Cross 
of the Lord—“ which was to free us from 
serpents (i.e. the angels of the devil) while it 
hung up the devil” (cp. Adv. Jud. x. and 
Pusey’s note here L. of the F. x. 226)—he points 
out that the God Who interdicted any likeness 
to be made, could—if He would—suspend that 
interdict. But even supposing that no law of 
God and no voice of Holy. Spirit rebuked the 
maker and worshipper of idols, the baptismal 
vow of itself condemned idolatry (ch. vi.). 

There were others who said, “I make idols 
but I don’t worship them.” “Yes, you do,” 
retorts Tertullian, “‘and the victim you sacrifice 
to them is your own salvation!” A zealous faith 
groaned (ch. vii.) when it saw a Christian pass 
from an idol workshop into the house of God, 
raise to God the Father hands which were “the 
mothers of idols,” or receive the Body of the 
Lord in hands which gave bodies to demons. 
But worse was behind. ‘hese idol-makers were 
admitted into the ministry of the Church, and 
with contaminated hands delivered the Body of 
the Lord to others. ‘Pro scelus’! What hands 
ought with greater reason to be cut off (St. Matt. 
xviii. 8) than those by which offence was given 
to the Body of the Lord ? 

Two professions connected with idolatry were 
evidently very obnoxious to Tertullian. (1) The 
astrologer (ch. ix.). One of this class had been 
defending his profession, and Tertullian answers 
him. He considers the fallen angels “the dis- 
coverers of this curious art” (cp. De Anima, 
ch. lvii.; De Cultu Fem. i. ch. ii.), and declares 
their pupils, the astrologers, to have been ex- 
pelled from heaven equally with their teachers. 
He meets the defence that “astrology was the 
science of the stars which affirmed the Advent 
of Christ,” by attirming that if the science was 
permitted until the days of the Gospel, it was 
only in order that after Christ’s Birth no one 
should thenceforth read a man’s nativity in the 
heavens, So was it with that other kind of magic 
which worked by miracles (cp. Apo/. ¢, xxiii.), 
and which set itself up in rivalry to Moses 
(ep. Exod. vii., viii.; 2 Tim. iii. 8). It had been 
permitted to try God’s patience until the times 
of the Gospel. But then there had come a 
change. Adducing the history of Simon Magus 
and Elymas, he declares: ‘Post evangelium 
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nusquam invenias aut sophistas aut Chaldaeos 
aut incantatores aut conjectores: aut magos, nisi 
plane punitos.? (2) The schoolmaster (/udima- 
gister) and other professors of letters (ch. x.). 
On two grounds Tertullian declares the occupa- 
tion of the former closely bound up with idola- 
try: (a) They had to teach about the names, 
genealogies, honours of heathen gods; (0) They 
must keep their solemn rites and festivals because 
from them they derived their income. If it was 
argued, “ How can we repudiate human learning, 
when without it there can be no learning what 
is Divine?” Tertullian answers negatively, that 
if literary erudition cannot in part be avoided, in 
part only can it be allowed: and that in his 
opinion to learn literature is for a believer more 
allowable than to teach it. he learner was 
not bound like the teacher to frequent the 
defiling solemnities, public and private, con- 
nected with the schools, 

* Tertullian will not condemn all trades, but 
his conclusion is (ch. xi.)—* No art or profession 
or trade which has anything to do with idols 
éan be free from the label of idolatry”; and 
this alone should prevent a Christian from 
pleading: “I have no (other) means of living,” 
“My work is my bread,” “I have my children 
fo provide for.” Such pleas should not be 
advanced by those who had “sealed their faith” 
in Baptism. They implied forgetfulness of the 
Lord’s sayings (e.g. St. Matt. vi. 25, 31), and of 
examples—such as those of SS. James and John 
(cp. St: Mark i. 19, 20) and Matthew (St. Matt. 
ix. 9)—which illustrated trust in God. * Fides 
famem non timet.’ 

‘ In Tertullian’s day (ch. xiii.) Christians ob- 
served the more festal days and other extra- 
ordinary solemnities of the heathen sometimes 
out of wantonness, sometimes out of timidity, 
yet in eyery case in opposition to faith and 
discipline. He lays down the rule, that the 
servant of God ought to have no fellowship 
with the heathen on such festal days in respect 
of dréss, food, or any form of rejoicing; and if 
there were special solemnities connected with 
(e.g.) the dies munerum, on which claims of 
honour were adjusted and wages paid, yet there 
was not the slightest reason for the Christian 
paying or being paid on that special day. To join 
in these heathen functions was to be ashamed 
of God, and to lead God to be ashamed of them 
(St. Matt. x. 32). 

It is curious to read that Christians expressed 
the opinion (ch. xiv.) that it was pardonable for 
them to do as the heathen did, on the ground 
that their assent prevented “the Name being 
blasphemed” by the heathen (ep. De Cultu Fem. 
ii. ch. xi.). Tertullian retorts, “Let it be 
blasphemed! so long as we are keeping and not 
evacuating discipline. Malediction pronounced 
by the heathen upon observance of Christian 
discipline is in truth the benediction of the 
Name.” St. Paul’s rule, “all things to all men” 
(1 Cor. ix. 22), was an admirable one ; but it did 
not mean that to idolaters he became an idolater, 
and to heathens a heathen. 

Another custom was defended by reference to 
Scripture. On public festival-days in honour of 
emperors, victories, and the like, the doors of 
Christians were more numerously decorated 
with lamps and laurels than those of the 
heathen (cp. Apo/. ch. xxxy.); and men-quoted 
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in defence Christ’s command, “Render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s” (St. Matt. 
xxii. 21). The answer was simple: “ Don’t forget 
the context: ‘Caesari quidem pecuniam reddas, 
Deo temetipsum.” ‘The three brethren” 
(Dan. iii.) and Daniel (Dan. vi.) were true to their 
duty to their king so long as their duty to their 
God was not imperilled; but when their religion 
was in danger the one feared the royal lions no 
more than the others the royal fires. ‘So with 
Christians. If they had renounced heathen 
temples, they must not make their own gate a 
temple. 

Private and social festivals stood ona different 
footing (ch. xvi.). The “breath of idolatry” 
could taint but little the simple natural cere- 
monies connected with the assumption of the 
toga virilis, espousals, nuptials, and the naming 
of children. Even should there be sacrifices con- 
nected with these events, then the common-sense 
rule would be: Make a distinction between being 
one who participated in the sacrifice and one 
who was a mere’ spectator of it. It was a 
larger and more important question (ch. xvii.): 
What was to be the line of conduct of slaves who 
were believers, or of children—those, ze. who 
had no choice but to do what their masters or 
parents bade them do? Or, what were officials 
to do who were in attendance upon their lords, 
patrons, or the chief magistrates when sacri- 
ficing? Tertullian answers, By neither act nor 
word must such a one aid a sacrificer lest he 
be minister idololatriae: but that rule observed, 
Christians could serve idolatrous kings, as did a 
Joseph and a Daniel up to the very verge of 
idolatry. He even seems to think that it might 
be an advantage to have in official posts those 
who would use their power well, and would 
not sit in judgment upon a man, bind, or im- 
prison him, simply because he was a Christian. 

From idolatry in act ‘Tertullian passes to 
idolatry in word (ch. xx.), a vice brought about 
partly by habit, partly by timidity. His com- 
mon sense exhibits itself when he observes 
that he does not here rebuke such common par- 
lance as “ You will find him in the temple of 
Aesculapius,” “I live in the street of Isis,” 
but habitual ejaculations such as “By Her- 
cules!” “By the god of truth” (Mediusjidius, 
see Andrews’ Lex. s.n. Fidius). Timidity, m its 
turn (ch. xxi.), sometimes impelled a Christian 
at another man’s bidding to take an oath by 
heathen gods, and keep silent as to his Chris- 
tianity. Such silence was cowardly and wrong. 
Whenever he allowed it to be supposed that he 
was a heathen he denied the Faith. ‘Omnis 
negatio idololatria est, sicut omnis idololatria 
negatio, sive in factis, sive in verbis.’ 

Lastly, a yet subtler form of idolatry is 
considered (ch. xxiii.). Christians were in the 
habit of borrowing money from the heathen and 
giving bonds in security; by that means they 
avoided taking an oath. ‘Scripsi sed ‘nihil 
dixi—Lingua non littera occidit ... Non negavi, 
quia non juravi,’ Indignantly does Tertullian 
protest against such sophistry: ‘non valet 
tacita vox in stilo, et mutus in litteris sonus.’ 
Faults committed in mind and conscience were 
faults in deed (St. Matt. v. 28). ; 

An encouragement closes the treatise.? ‘ Nihil 
esse facilius potest quam cautio idololatriae, si 


_timor ejus in capite est.’ The Holy Spirit had 
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laid ‘upon Christians no greater bond or yoke 
than to avoid idolatry (cp. Acts xv. 28, ete.), 
This should be their law definitely separating 
them from the heathen. In the Ark no animal 
figured the idolater; ‘Quod in arca non fuit, in 
Ecclesia non sit.’ 


De Patientia.—The tract, one of the most 
spiritual of Tertullian’s compositions, dates from 
about the same time as the De Jdololatria and 
the De Culiu Feminarum, It is a sermon preached 
to himself quite as much as to other's in fayour 
of a virtue whose rare excellence Christ’s life 
and teaching had immortalised. His experience 
as a priest had taught him the need of it 
every time he confronted pettiness not less than 
pride, frivolity not less than idolatry. The 
treatise is a comment upon his belief that 
a healthy faith and sound Christian discipline 
do not come easily to a man unless Patience be 
by his side. No one can peruse without profit 
the beautiful passages on the patience of God 
(ch. ii.) and the virtues and portrait of Patience 
(ch. xv.), or the warnings against impatience 
(ch. v.) and revenge—the “chief stimulus of 
impatience” (ch. x.). 


Ad Uxorem i. and ii—Among the questions 
discussed in, and disturbing, the Christian 
Church at Carthage was the question of second 
marriages. These were evidently numerous. 
Tertullian was no doubt asked to give his 
advice, and he has done so in a treatise in two 
books addressed to his wife, which he hoped 
might be profitable to her and to any other 
woman {belonging to God,” In this work he 
does not go beyond the position taken by St. 
Paul. If he evidently considered celibacy’ the 
higher state, though himself married, he does 
not by any means absolutely forbid marriage. 
But second marriages were different, and he 


argues strongly against them. They might even | 


be contracted between a Christian widow and a 
heathen; and the actual occurrence of such 
unions led Tertullian to write the second of 
his two books. Nothing can be sterner than 
his denufciation of these latter marriages. They 
were neither lawful nor expedient; and Ter- 
tullian exerts himself to prove this both by 
appeal to the highest motives and by the 
use of his characteristic weapon—irony. The 
second book was probably written not long 
after the first, and both belong to a time when 
he was still a member of the Church, A 
tone of sadness marks the first book, as if 
Tertullian was conscious that the day of trial 
was not far off. The treatise could only have 
been. written by a childless man (cp. I. ch. v., 
and the entire omission of the blessedness of 
Christians, parents as well as married, from 
the description in II. ch. viii.), and by one con- 
sciously and unconsciously working his way to 
the sterner conclusions afterwards expressed in 
the De Monogamia. ; 

Book I. After-a few preliminary remarks, ex- 
plaining his motive, and deprecating defence of 
second marriages by the superseded example of 
the Patriarchs, Tertullian examines 1 Cor. vii., 
affirms’ it “easy. to be discerned that the 
power to marry had been conceded on the score 
of necessity,” and argues, “what necessity 
grants, necessity itself'depreciates.” He deduces 


faith and an obstruction to holiness. 
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a similar depreciation from the words, “it is 
better to marry than to burn;” which he in-- 
terprets, ‘melius sit nubere quia deterius est 
uri,’ and then concludes, “how far better is it 
neither to marry nor to burn.” ¢Felicem illum, 
qui Pauli similis extiterit.’ 

There were two kinds of human weakness, 
says Tertullian, which induced women to marry 
(al. ve-marry). The first and the more powerful 
was the lust of the flesh, natural and sexual in- 
stincts, and the desire for the comfort and pro- 
tection which a husband could be ; the second was 
the lust of the world, to satisfy ambition or pride 
or extravagance. Both were to be repudiated. 

Women sometimes gave as their reason for 
marriage the desire for posterity, and the “ bitter 
pleasure” of having children (ch. v.). ‘Nobis 
otiosum est’ is Tertullian’s terse comment. 
How could Christian women—desirous of being 
taken out of this most wicked world—want to 
bear children; when, if they had them, they 
could only wish to see them predecease them, 
considering “what distress was impending ? 
The Lord’s “ woe” (ep. St. Luke xxi. 23) was 
pronounced on those who encumbered them- 
selves with children for that day when they 
would wish to be free of encumbrances. To 
widows that woe would not apply. But 
whether marriage took place for the sake 
of the flesh or of the world, or to procure 
posterity, |marriage once was gratification 
enough. There could be no plea urged for a 
second marriage on the ground of necessity. 
A Christian’ widow should not count continence 
for God’s sake a difficult thing, when Gentile 
women, for Satan’s sake, filled sacerdotal places 
involving either virginity or widowhood. Such 
were the‘ vestal virgins at Rome, the priestesses 
at Delphi, and the women who under self- 
imposed widowhood ministered to the African 
Ceres ; ‘ Haec diabolus suis praecepit, et auditur.’ 

They should reflect further, that as no one 
was taken out of the world but by the will 
of God, so when by the will of God the husband 
died, if was God’s will that the marriage should 
also die :—‘ Quid tu-restaures cui finem Deus 
posuit?” (ep. 1 Cor. vii. 27). The ‘disciplina 
Keclesiae et praescriptio ‘Apostoli’ had both 
pronounced second marriages detrimental to 
St. Paul 
would not allow digamists to preside over the 
Church (1 Tim. ii. 2; ep. LZ. of the F. x. 
pp: 419, 20), nor admit a widow to that order 
unless the wife of one man (1:Tim. v. 9, 10). 
‘Tota illa Ecclesiae candida de sanctitate de- 
scribitur.’ © v : 

Great, lastly, were the honours which widow- 
hood enjoyed in the sight of God. If the 
perfect integrity and entire sanctity of virgins 
procured them the nearest vision of the face 
of God; yet the widow must not shun her 
harder task of turning away from what she 
had known and seen. The virgin might be 
called the happier, for she had always kept the 
good; but the widow the more laborious, for 
she had had to find the good for herself. The 
crown of the virgin was grace, that of the 
widow virtue—the virtue of continence. 

Book II. Some women, neglecting the oppor- 
tunity of continence offered them by divorce or 
by the ‘decease of the husband, had neglected 
also the rule, that above all they should marry, 
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only in the Lord (cp. 1 Cor. vii. 39) ie. to a 


Christian; in other words they had united 


themselves to Gentiles. “The faithful’? who 
contracted such marriages were, to Tertullian, 
guilty of fornication, and should be excom- 
municated from the brotherhood in accordance 
with 1 Cor. y. 11. 

Such a woman would be trying to serve 
two masters—her Lord and her husband; and 
she would have to surrender her Christian 
practices for heathen ways of life and_ habit. 
For example, if a “station” (ep. De Orat. 
ch. xix.) had to be kept, the husband at day- 
break would bid her to the baths; if fasts 
had to be observed, the husband would on that 
very day give a banquet; if some charitable 
expedition (al. church procession) was to be 
undertaken, family occupations would interfere. 
What (heathen) husband would allow his wife 
to go from street to street to strange and poor 
homes in order to visit the brethren? , Who would 
tolerate her being taken from his side to attend 
nocturnal meetings, or endure her absence all 
the night long at the Easter solemnities ? Who 
would, without suspicion, let her go to that 
Supper which was so foully abused (cp. Apol. 
chs. vi., vii.), or suffer her creeping into the 
prison to kiss the martyz’s chains? Would the 
husband permit his wife to meet the brethren 


indiscriminately, to give and receive the kiss of 


peace (see Pusey’s note tn loco), to offer water 
for the saints’ feet, to take food and drink.to 
them, or long for them and have them in her 
thoughts? Ifa “stranger” brother came to her, 
how could she give him hospitality in an alien’s 
house? Ifshe wished to distribute largess to any, 
the barn and storehouses would be found shut ! 

Some women however affirmed: ‘Our 
(heathen) husbands tolerate what we do and do 
not molest us” (ch. v.). If that was the case, 
retorts Tertullian, then it was wrong that the 
heathen should know the ways of Christians, 
or that it should be due to their, kindness if 
Christians could do any work at,all. Ter- 
tullian will not allow Christian ,women to 
cast their “pearls” (St. Matt. vii. 6)—the 
distinctive marks of their daily life—before 
swine. The insignia quotidianae conversationis 
to which he alluded are interesting: ‘Shalt 
thou escape notice when thou makest the 
sign of the Cross upon thy bed and body (cp. 
De Cor. ch. iii.), or showest thine aversion 
for what is impure by blowing it away 
(cp. De Idol. ch. xi.) ? . Will not thy rising in 
the night to pray be interpreted to be some act 
of magic? Will not thy husband want to 
know what thou tastest in secret before any 
other food (see Oehler’s and Pusey’s notes)? 
And when he shall know that it is bread, will 
he not believe it to be what it is so scandal- 
ously reported to be (cp. Apol. chs. ii., vii.) ? 
Or if he be ignorant of the reason and meaning 
of such acts, will he simply endure them 
without a murmur or without asking, ‘Is it 
bread or poison?’ ” 

If some heathen husbands did tolerate Chris- 
tian practices in their wives, they did so only to 
trample on or mock them. ‘he threat of bring- 
ing them to the executioner for their profession 
of Christianity was the expedient for making 
their dowricy the wages of silence; and the 
poor women only found this out when they 
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had lost their property or their faith. “The 
handmaid of God” must incur great danger — 
in having of necessity to take part in the hea- 
thenish rites and revels of her husband. At the 
beginning of every year, and at the beginning 
of every month, the incense of the altars would. 
meet her. She would haye™to go out of her 
house by a gate wreathed with laurel and lit 
with lamps (cp. Apol. ch. xxxyv.) ‘ut de novo 
consistorio libidinum publicarum.’ She would 
have to sit with her husband in clubs and 
taverns; and she who was wont to minister to 
the saints would have to minister to the wicked. 
At the tavern would anything fitting be heard 
by one who supped upon God (in the Eucharist) ? 
From (such a) hell would there be mention of 
God or invocation of Christ, any kindling of 
faith by reading of the Scriptures, any (gift of 
the) Spirit, any refreshment, any divine bene- 
diction? On the contrary, everything hostile 
to God would be there, put forth by the evil 
one to impair salvation ! 

This marriage “madness” appears to have 
been more prevalent among those women who 
wanted for their matronly dignity a more 
capacious house, ‘ut campum in quo ambitio 
decurrat.’ In words of stinging irony Tertullian 
suggests to them to ask the devil to give them a 
husband who could afford them their litters, 
their mules, and their hair-curlers of foreign 
extraction (cp. I. ch. iv.)! A Christian husband, 
however rich, would not perhaps give them 
these things. Then must they follow the 
example of their Gentile sisters, some of whom 
united themselves with men of ignoble rank or 
of moderate wealth, sought for the pleasure 
they could give or mutilated to serve licentious 
ends; while others gave themselves to their 
freedmen and slaves, reckless of public opinion, 
provided only they had husbands from whom 
they need fear no restraint on their own liberty ! 


II. Doctrinal Treatises. — Tertullian taught, 
the Christians of his day and Church not only 
what to do but also what to believe. An 
‘Apology’ for the Christian Faith was as 
necessary as for the Christian life; and 
Christians demanded it not as against the 
heathen but against the heretics. A few words 
upon his work as a teacher of doctrine may 
preface an examination of his first work dealing 
more specially with dogma. Christianity is to him 
(as to Minucius Felix) the true philosophy as 
distinguished from the false philosophy of Greece 
and Rome, and a revelation from God as distinct 
from the wisdom which was of men (cp. Apol. 
ch. xlvi.; De Praescr. Haeret. ch. vii.). He has 
been reckoned a pupil of the Stoic school, and 
his Stoic training is manifest enough in his 
writings (cp. De Anima, ch. y.); but it was a 
Christianised Stoicism. In the share he took in 
the ,development and establishment of Church 
teaching he, like Hippolytus, was a follower of 
Irenaeus (cp. Adv. Val. ch. v.). The teachers of 
Rome, Lyons, and Carthage followed very much 
the same lines; and the three positions laid 
down by Tertullian (De Praeser. Haeret. chs. xxi., 
xxxii., xxxvi.) (a) Apostolic doctrine, (8) Epi- 
scopal succession from the Apostles, and (vy) the 
Apostolic canon of Scripture were rocks on which 
the Church was then firmly fixed. 

(a) His Regula Fidei (cp. De Praescr. Haeret. 
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‘eh, xili.; De Virg. Vel. ch. i.; Adv. Prax. ch. ii.) 
is the form given by Irenaeus (Contr. Haer.1 
vh. x.; cp. the two in Denzinger’s Lnchiridion, 
pp. 1, 2), expanded upon points which had come 
to the front during a lapse of about thirty 
years. But it had become something more than 
amere regula; it had risen to a doctrina; and 
in the brotherhood of Carthage it was the con- 
tesseratio (cp. de Praescr. Haer. chs. xx., XxXxvi.) 
which reason and tradition united in approving. 
(8) The regula had come down to them through, 
Bishops per successionem ab initio decurrentem 
(cp. De Praescr. Haer. ch. xxxii.), and those 
Bishops had. received cum successione charisma 
veritatis certum (Iren. iv. ch. xxvi. 2). The 
former fact gave historical value to the regula, 
the latter dogmatic credibility. The unworthy 
life of many a successor of the Apostles (ep. De 
Pudicitia, ch. i.) did not annul the validity of the 
doctrine. For (-y) it was supported by the Scrip- 
tures, In the time of Irenaeus and Tertullian 
the Law and the Prophets, the Gospels and the 
Apostolic Epistles (ep. De Praescr. Haer. ch. 
xxxvi.), formed an undisputed canon. Tertullian’s 
nomenclature for the Bible (see Rénsch, ‘ Das 
N. T. Tertullian’s,’ pp. 47-9) is alone sufficient 
record of the high value attached to the 
writings in the custody of “the one Holy 
Catholic Church.” The sacred Scriptures con- 
tained the solution of every difficulty (cp. De 
Idololat. ch. iv. and passim). It was the 
armoury of weapons offensive and defensive 
which the Church permitted her children alone 
to use (cp. De Praeser. ch. xv., etc.), for she alone 
had taught them to use them aright. With such 
an equipment and in defence of “mother” 
Church (Ad Mart. ch. i.; De Orat. ch. ii. and 
aliter), Tertullian went forth to attack the 
“heresies” of men who, calling themselves 
Christians, yet abandoned the Apostolic tradition 
for doctrines whose parentage he attributed to 
the devil, and whose precepts he scorned as 
derived from non-Christian religious systems 
and speculations, or as the offspring of self- 
willed wickedness. He combated the Gnostic 
and Marcionite views of his day both by telling 
argument and rhetorical paradox, by legitimate 
jrony and stinging abuse. Tertullian did not 
so much originate or propose theological 
problems as content himself with combating 
those which the heretical schools had circulated. 
He followed largely the lead of his predecessors, 
and in his turn supplied much to Cyprian, Even 
after he had become a Montanist, and his views 
about the Holy Ghost had undergone consider- 
able expansion, he could still write treatises 
(see below) which are linked in their doctrine 
to the Church. The schismatic was never 
degraded into the heretic: and the Church has 
never refused her gratitude to one whose ortho- 
oxy has supplied her with replies to the 
Gnostic, Trinitarian, cosmological, Christological, 
anthropological, and eschatological difficulties 
of all time. 
De Praescriptione Haereticorum.—this treatise, 
with its title drawn from the language of juris- 
_ prudence, was certainly written while Tertullian 
was still a Churchman (ep. int. al. the prefatory 
note in L. of the F. x. p. 434; Neander’s Anti- 
gnosticus, p. 427). His language is full of 
devotion to the Church, not only as the depository 
_ of Christian truth, but also as the bulwark 
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against heresy, its doctrines, and practices. He 
himself defines his treatise as a general work, 
‘adversus haereses omnes,’ proposing at a later 
period to deal with special topics, such as those 
he afterwards handled in the Adv. Marcionem, 
Adv. Valentianos, Adv. Praxean, etc. For the 
present he wished to prevent, in accordance 
with certain just and necessary rules ( praescrip- 
tiones), the appeal made by heretics to Scrip- 
ture in defence of their views. 

The treatise consists of I. an introduction 
(chs, i.-xiv.), II. the main division of the work 
(chs. xv.-xl.). 

It is more than probable that this treatise 
originated in the desire to emphasise the 
doctrinal stability of the African Church in the 
face of some fresh tendency towards Gnosticism 
in general, and towards the views of Marcion 
especially. Persons of weak faith and character 
(ch. iii.) were unsettled by observing, that those 
once accounted firm in the faith were passing 
over to heresy; and they were evidently not 
sufticiently strengthened by simple reference to 
Scriptures, which the Gnostic teachers could 
apply as much as the orthodox. For the time 
Tertullian conceived no better way of meeting 
their difficulty than by positive injunction to 
refuse appeal to Scripture to their would-be 
seducers, to note the character of the heretics, 
and to surrender themselves entirely to the 
guidance of the Church, 

The Praescriptio was probably written not 
long after the ‘ Apology’ (see the parallelism of 
thought and method developed in Hauck, pp. 
167-8; c. A.D. 199, Bonwetsch, p. 85), but is 
far less vehement and ironical in style. Ter- 
tullian’s subject is the Church ; and he expresses 
her views and “rule of faith” dispassionately 
and simply, as it were in her language, not his. 

I. Heresies abounded and subverted the faith 
of many. This had been foretold, and should 
not cause offence (cp. chs. iv.-vi.). On the other 
hand, heresies had their value in that they were 
a means of trying and proving faith. Heresy was 
like a deadly fever. The latter existed to destroy 
the body, the former to destroy the soul. And 
just as men guarded against fever, so should they 
avoid heresy. There was a tendency to accredit 
heresy with a power inhibiting action against 
it: but in truth heresy was only strong in 
those who were not strong in faith, When 
two gladiators met, the result of the contest 
more often showed who was the weaker of the 
two than that the victor was a strong man. So 
with heresy. It was powerful when opposed 
to the weakness of man; it was powerless when 
facing a powerful faith. 

The remark was sometimes made—“ See that 
man or that woman, once among the most 
faithful or prudent or practised persons in the 
Church,—how do you explain their passing over 
to the other side?” “Explain!” retorts Ter- 
tullian: “I do not need to explain. Answer 
yourself: Ought men whom heresy has been able 
to pervert, ever to have been called ‘ prudentes ’ 
or ‘fideles’ or ‘usitati’? It was no matter of 
wonder that men once approved should fall back. 
Let them think of Saul, David, and Solomon, of 
Judas the traitor-Apostle, of those who deserted 
St. Paul (2 Tim. i. 15; ii. 17). To the Son of God 
alone had it been reserved to continue to the end 
without sin. If a bishop, a deacon, a widow, a 
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virgin,.a ‘doctor,’ a martyr did fall from the rule 
of faith, was heresy therefore right? ‘Ex personis 
probamus fidem, non ex fide personas.’ ” 

Heresies, not less than schisms and dissen- 
sions, severed men from unity. The etymology 
of “heresy” (aipecis), indicating the “ election” 
or choice which a-man exercised when he wished 
either to. establish or accept a doctrine, had in 
fact led St. Paul to call the heretic “ self-con- 
demned ” (Titus iii. 10, 11), because of his choice 
of that for which he was condemned. | The 
Christian rule was the very opposite :— To 
introduce (inducere al. indulgere) no doctrine or 
practice of their own will, nor choose what any 
individual had introduced of his own fancy.. ‘The 
Apostles of the Lord were their authority; men 
who did not determine for themselves what they 
should introduce but received their: discipline 
from Christ, and faithfully transmitted it to the 
nations. 

Heresies were to Tertullian suborned by 
pagan philosophy. Enumerating (ch. vii.) several 
of the leaders of heresy and other systems, he 
finds in Valentinus a pupil of the school of 
Plato, in Marcion a Stoic, in Lucanus an Epi- 
curean, etc. etc. Heretic and philosopher debated 
the same questions, the origin of God, the origin 
of eyil, and the origin of man. Wisely.had St. 
Paul restrained men from such philosophy (Col. 
ji. 8).. He had. been at Athens, and spoke by 
experience of the wisdom of men, affectatricem et 
interpolatricem Veritatis, itself divided into many 
heresies through opposing sects. “* What indeed,” 
asks Tertullian, “has Athens to do with Jerusa- 
lem? What agreement can there be between the 
Academia and the Church, between heretics and 
Christians? -Our instruction comes from Solo- 
mon’s Porch (i.e. from the Apostles; cp. Acts 
chs. iii., v.), and Solomon himself has taught us 
that the Lord is to be sought.in simplicity of 
heart (cp. Wisdom i. 1). Therefore let them 
look to it who have put forward a Stoic, Pla- 
tonic, and dialectic Christianity; ‘nobis 
curiositate opus non est post Christum Jesum, 
nec inquisitione post evangelium.? What we 
believe we believe; and count it a primary 
condition of our belief that there is nothing 
more which we ought to believe.” 

It is curious to note that the authority men 
advanced for their deviations from the faith was 
nothing less than the words of the Lord, “Seek 
and ye shall find ” (St. Matt. vii. 7). Tertullian 
argues. that Christ’s words could bear no such 
interpretation; neither did they apply to Apostles 
who were to be taught by the Holy Ghost the 
Paraclete (St. John xvi. 13), nor to heathen 
nations to whom the Apostles were to be 
instructors. But even if Christ’s words were 
applicable to all.alike, they contained advice. to 
search after definite truth and to rest content 
with it when found. The rationale of St. Matt. 
vii. 7 consisted in what to seek, when to seek, 
and how long to seek; and as the result, ¢In- 
venisti cum credidisti.’ 
in the belief that ‘Christus instituit quod quaeri 
oportet, quod credi necesse est.’: Parables (St. 
Luke xi.53-xv. 85 xviii. 2, 3) taught the same 
‘lesson — ‘ finis est et quaerendi et pulsandi et 
petendi.’, Therefore Christians were to seek 
“in their own, from their own, and concerning 
their own ; and only such questions as might be 
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This mention of the regula fidei leads (ch. xiii.) 
to the statement of it. This passage is there- 
fore one of the most important in Tertullian’s 
writings as an index to the articles of the 
Christian faith believed and accepted in his day 
(consult Pusey’s notes in loco). This “ rule’? 
the Christians held to haye been taught by 
Christ. Tertullian is quite willing (ch. xiv.) 
that it should be examined, discussed, and ex- 
plained to novices by some doctor gratia scientiae 
donatus. But he gives a caution. It was not 
Biblical skill (exercitatio seripturarwm) . but 
faith which saved (ep. St. Luke xviii. 42), 
Faith lay deposited inthis “rule ’’; it hada law, 
and in the keeping of that. law came salvation, 
Mere skill might be a result of curious enquiry, 
and its glory the product of experience. ‘Cedat 
curiositas fidei, cedat gloria saluti.’ 

II. Chs. xv.-—x]l.—Heresy was sometimes de- 
fended on the ground that heretics used and 
argued from the Scriptures. Of course they did, 
answered Tertullian; for from what . other 
source than the records of the faith could men 
derive arguments concerning the faith? ,But 
their use of them was “ audacious,” and was not 
to be admitted. None but they whose were the 
Scriptures had a right to use them. Tertullian 
adopts this position not from any distrust of his 
cause, but in accordance with Apostolic injunc- 
tions (ch. xvi. ep. 1 Tim. vi. 3, 4; Titus iii. 10). 
Heretics did not deal fairly with the Scriptures’; 
one passage they perverted, another they inter- 
preted to suit their own purposes (cp. ch. xxxviii.). 
A man might have a most admirable knowledge 
of the Scripture, but he would make no progress. 
with heretical disputants. Everything he main- 
tained they would deny, everything he denied 
they would maintain. And as a result, the weak 
in faith seeing that neither side had decidedly the 
better in the discussion would go away confirmed 
in uncertainty. 

Certain questions had therefore to be settled. 
Where was the true faith? Whose were the 
Scriptures? From whom, through whom, 
when, and to whom had been handed down the 
‘disciplina qua fiunt Christiani’? It might be 
assumed that wherever the true Christian dis- 
cipline and faith was, there would be also the 
true Scriptures, true exposition, and all true 
Christian traditions (ch. xix.). In Christ, Ter- 
tullian finds Him Who first delivered the faith 
openly to the people or privately to His disciples, 
of whom He had chosen twelve ‘ destinatos na- 
tionibus magistros.’ These twelve (St. Matthias 
having been chosen into the place of Judas) went 
forth and founded Churches everywhere; and 
from them other Churches derived then, and stil} 
derived, the tradition of faith and the seeds of 
doctrine. Hence, their name of Apostolic 
Churches. Though they were so many, yet they 
sprang from but one, the primitive Church 
founded by the Apostles. Thus all were. primi- 
tive, all Apostolic, all one; and this unity was 
proved by their peaceful inter-communion, by 
the title of brotherhood, and by the exercise of 
hospitatity—all. of which owed their basis and 
continuance to one and the same sacramental 
faith. From this was to be deduced the first 
rule (ch. xxi.): — None were to be received 
(cp. St. Matt. xi. 27) as preachers but those 
(Apostles) whom the Lord Jesus Christ appointed 
and sent. . It would be a second rule that. what 
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the Apostles preached could only be proved by 
those Churches which the Apostles themselves 
founded, to which they preached, and to which 
they afterwards sent Epistles. All doctrine 
therefore which agreed with these Apostolic 
Churches (matricibus et originalibus fidet) was 
to be counted true, and to be firmly held as 
having been received by the Church from the 
Apostles, by the Apostles from Christ, by Christ 
from God; and all doctrine must be pronounced 
false which sayoured anything contrary to the 
truth declared by the Churches and Apostles of 
Christ and of God. These rules and this doctrine 
Tertullian and his co-religionists affirmed to 
be held by the Holy Church to which they 
belonged: ‘Communicamus cum ecclesiis Apo- 
stolicis, quod nulla doctrina diversa. Hoe est 
testimonium veritatis.’ 

Heretics adyanced two “mad” objections to 
these rules :— 

(a) The Apostles did not know all things 
(ch. xxii.). How any man “of sound mind” 
could suppose such a thing passes Tertullian’s 
conception. The Apostles were taught by the 
Lord Himself (ep. St, Mark iv. 34; St. Matt. 
xiii. 11), He hid nothing from St. Peter, the 
rock on which the Church should be built (cp. 
St. Matt. xvi. 18, 19), or from St. John, His 
most beloyed disciple. The exhibition of His 
glory at the Transfiguration, and the Scripture 
exposition to the disciples journeying to Emmaus 
(St. Luke xxiv. 27), were not the acts of One 
Who intended to keep men ignorant. They to 
-whom He had promised the apprehension of all 
truth by means of that Spirit of truth (St. John 
xvi. 12, 13), Whose coming was described in the 
Acts of the Apostles, were ignorant of nothing. 

St. Paul’s rebuke of St. Peter (Gal. ii. 11) and 
those with him was also alleged as a proof 
both of the ignorance of. the latter, and_ of 
a fuller knowledge having been granted to the 
former (chs, xxiii., xxiy.). This was to mis- 
apprehend the passage, St.  Peter’s fault was 
one of practice only—‘conyersationis vitium 
non praedicationis.’ St. Paul, highly favoured 
though he was in revelations (cp. 2 Cor. 
xii. 4), did not receive from them instruction 
in doctrines different from those accepted. Be- 
sides, it was presumptuous to pass judgment on 
the Apostles. ‘Bene, quod Petrus Paulo et in 
martyrio adaequatur.’ , 

(©) Heretical teachers argued from 1 Tim. vi. 
20, and 2 Tim, i. 14, that the Apostles did. not 
reveal everything to all men. Some doctrines 
they proclaimed openly and to all, others secretly 
and to a few (ch. xxv.). . Tertullian again points 
to the context and to other passages as quite 
opposed to the idea that there was any reserva- 
tion or hint of secret doctrines. The injunction 
(St. Matt. vii. 26) to exercise discretion in com- 
municating the Gospel, did not imply reservation 
or concealment of the light, i.e. of the word of 
God and of the Sacrament (al. mystery) of Christ. 
To have acted thus would haye been to have 
acted unfaithfully to Him Who ever spake openly 
(cp. St. John xviii. 20). Granted that there 
were matters discussed among the Apostles as 
members of the household of faith, yet they 
would not be such as would bring in another 
“yule of faith,” contrary to and diverse from 
that which was taught catholically. 

Some heretics. admitting that the Apostles 
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had delivered their message fully and simply, 
insisted that the Churches, through their own 
fault, had received it otherwise than the Apostles 
had put it forth. The Galatians were “ foolish ” 
(ep. Gal. i. 6; iii. 1) and the Corinthians “carnal” 
(1 Cor. iii, 1; viii, 2). Tertullian’s answer is con- 
densed into a sentence: ‘ Cum correptas Ecclesias 
opponunt, credant emendatas.’ Such Churches 
were united with those whose faith and know- 
ledge and conversation had caused the Apostle 
to rejoice and give thanks (cp. opening verses 
of Epp. to Romans, Philippians, Thessalonians, 
etc.). It was utterly improbable that so many 
and such great Churches holding cne and the 
same faith should have erred. 

Tertullian comments ironically on the assump- 
tion that truth had to wait for Marcionites. 
and Valentinians before it was free, that all 
was error before the rise of heresy (ch. xxix.). 
How could heresy have preceded doctrine when 
doctrine warned against heresies ? New Apostles. 
were they (ep. De Carne Christi, ch. ii.)? Where 
then was their sign of Apostleship, the power of 
working miracles such as Christ Himself had 
worked, and had given to those whom He made 
Apostles? What Tertullian was acquainted with 
was the very opposite to that of the Apostles: 
‘Illi de mortuis vivos faciebant, isti de vivis. 
mortuos faciunt.’ Or let them furnish their 
origines ecclesiarum, and point out the succes— 
sion of their Bishops from the Apostles. They 
could not do it; but even if they could, it would 
not help them. For the views of e.g. Marcion, 
Apelles, Walentinus, and all impugners of the 
resurrection had been already condemned by St. 
Paul in 1 Cor. xv.; Hebion’s defence of circum- 
cision etc., in Galatians (v. 2); Marcion’s for- 
biddal of marriage in 1 Tim. i., iv. The views 
of Marcion and Hebion respecting Jesus Christ 
had been by anticipation refuted by St. John. 
Heresies stood condemned either by the sentence 
actually pronounced upon them in their rude 
form in Holy Scripture, or by that silence of 
Scripture respecting them in their more polished 
form, which proved the lateness of their origin. 

From “apology ” Tertullian turns to attack 
(chs. xxxvi.-xl.). He would haye his opponents 
adapt their ‘curiositas’ to a better purpose by 
examining those Apostolic Churches in which 
were still the cathedrae apostolorum and their 
authenticae litterae ;—Corinth in Achaia, Philippi 
and Thessalonica in Macedonia, Ephesus in Asia, 
and Rome in Italy, ‘unde nobis auctoritas 
praesto est’ (cp. Adv. Mare. iv. 5). The men- 
tion of this last city evokes Tertullian’s warmest 
feelings (see Pusey’s notes in loco). He notes 
what she had suffered, learned, and taught; 
and how great her friendship with the African 
Churches; and it pains him to think that from 
this Church heresies had gone forth; sprung, 
indeed, from the grain of truth, but become 
“wild” through falsehood. 

Heretics had only been able to establish their 
divergence of ddctrine by the adulteration of 
Scripture (ch. xxxviii.). Their corruptela doc- 
trinae could only be advanced by corruptela 
instrumentorum ejus, just as with Christians 
integritas doctrinae was impossible sine integritate 
eorum per quae doctrina tractatur. _ And heretics 
had adopted two methods: ‘ Alius manu scrip- 
turas, alius sensus expositione intervertit.’ 
Marcion had adopted the first method. He had 
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openly and vigorously used the knife not the 
pen; his object was caedes scripturarum. Valen- 
tinus had adopted the second. His plan had 
been to adapt the Scriptures to his matter ; and 
this plan had been even more fatal. For he had 
both taken away and added; he had robbed 
words of their proper meanings, and had intro- 
duced systems which were not to be found in 
Scripture. 

Against these “engines of spiritual wicked- 
ness” Churchmen must, of course, strive, but 
they must not be surprised at their existence 
(chs. xxxix., xl.). Holy Scripture lent itself 
more readily than any other literature to tricks 
of this kind; and Tertullian even ventures on 
the paradox that God’s Scriptures were by 
God’s will so arranged as to furnish materials 
for heretics. The heretical interpretation of 
Scripture must, however, be assigned to its 
right author—the devil. _ He who had parodied 
in his rivalry of God and in the interests of 
idolatry, holy rites, and Sacraments (cp. De 
Bapt. ch. v.; De Corona, ch. xiv.; Ad Uxorem, 
I. ch. vii.) was quite able to attemper to his 
profane and rival belief documents which dealt 
with Divine things and were written by holy 
Christian men. 

Lastly (chs. xli—xliv.) the conduct of heretics 
was not of a kind to commend their doctrines. 
They cast what was holy to dogs, and their pearls, 
licet non verae, to swine. To overthrow discipline 
was to them true simplicity, the Christian care 
of it they accounted /enocinium. Peace they pro- 
claimed with all who would unite with them in 
besieging the one truth. Their catechumens were 
accounted perfect long before they were fully 
taught. Their women—guam procaces! there 
was nothing which they would not dare to do, 
teach, argue, exorcise, heal, baptize (cp. De Bapt. 
ch. i.; De Vel. Virg. ch. ix.). Ordinations were 
carelessly undertaken, lightly administered, and 
subject to frequent changes. Sometimes neo- 
“phytes (ep. 1 Tim. iii. 6) were appointed, some- 
times men engaged in secular business, some- 
times apostates from the Church whom they 
bound to them by flattering their pride. Pro- 
motion was cheap in the rebel camp: To-day 
one man would be a bishop, to-morrow another. 
No special value seemed to be attached to Holy 
Orders: the deacon of to-day would be a lector 
to-morrow, the priest of to-day a layman to- 
morrow; and it was no unusual thing to see 
laymen performing sacerdotal functions. 

Heretics made it their business not to convert 
the Gentiles, but to subvert Christians. They 
worked for the ruin of those who were standing, 
not for the raising of those who had fallen. 
And to secure that end, how humble and bland 
and submissive they could be! Men remarked, 
that to all appearance there was little schism 
among heretics. True, for schism was their bond 
of unity! Church-less, mother-less, home-less, 
ereed-Jess, ‘sua in vilitate vagantur.’ 

From the company they. kept — magicians, 
mountebanks, astrologers, philosophers — ex- 
plained, they said, on the principle, “Seek and 
ye shall find” (ep. ch. viii.); and from their 
manner of life might be estimated the quality 
of their faith. . They denied that God was to be 
feared ; they affirmed that all things were for 
them free and without control. Not such as 
this was the discipline of men mindful of the 
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judgment to come (ch. xliv.). With Churchmen 
was the fear of God, and there also was to be 
found gravity, an honourable and ‘amazed ” 
diligence, anxious care, admission to the ministry 
well-considered, well-weighed communion (ep. 
Apol. ch. xxxix.), promotion when deserved, 
religious submission, devo’ service, modest 
going-forth, a united Church, and God in all 
things. 


In the last chapter of the De Praescr. Ter- 
tullian announced his intention of dealing with 
certain forms of heresy in separate treatises. 
It was in pursuance of this intention that about 
this time he wrote the first draft of his treatise 
against Marcion. This teacher (vide s.n.)—“ the 
most Christian of Gnostic heretics ” (Bohringer), 
“the pessimist in earnest ” (Hauck)—was espe- 
cially obnoxious to Tertullian. He has lavished 
upon him an invective (Adv. Mare. I. ch. i.), 
as foulmouthed as that of Jerome against 
Vigilantius. The first draft of this treatise is 
lost. It was admittedly “hurriedly composed,” 
and he himself replaced it by “a more complete 
composition.” This second draft also he found 
it necessary to disavow. A “brother who 
became an apostate” (ie. a Marcionite, Kaye) 
got possession of it, transcribed it in a most 
falsified form, and published it. In the form 
therefore in which the treatise has been pre- 
served we have the third edition, “a new work 
in the place of the old,” and marked by “ con- 
siderable addition.” Reference to the work may 
consequently be deferred till the date A.p. 207-8 
is reached, about when, in all probability, the 
work was rewritten in its present form (see 
p- 849). 


C. Tertullian and Montanism. 


It was about the end of the second century 
that Montanism invaded Africa. This curious 
and interesting Puritanism of the East has been 
described elsewhere (s. n. MONTANUS) in its 
general aspect and character. Here it has to be 
considered briefly inits bearing on the Church of 
Africa, and with reference to the share taken in * 
it by Tertullian, 

In the “ Passion” of Perpetua and Felicitas 
(ch. xiii.) the Church of Carthage is represented 
at this period as divided into parties. The bishop 
of the day, Optatus, and a presbyter Aspasius, 
“separated and sad,” appeal ‘Componite inter 
nos.” The Angels answer them, “If you have 
any dissensions between you, forgive each other,” 
and charge Optatus, “Correct thy people. They 
come to thee like men mad with the passions 
of the circus and of faction-strife.” The picture 
is suggestive. Heated discussions were frequent; 
episcopal authority was disputed, but not. re- 
jected. More discipline was demanded; there 
had been too much lenity; there must be more 
severity. 

Tertullian would seem to have embraced 
Montanism with his whole heart and soul. It 
suited his temperament; it furnished the logical 
solutions to problems practical and theological 
which had been disturbing and distressing him. 
But his Montanism was not the Montanism of 
A.D. 172-7 or of Asia Minor; rather it was 
that which had come to him through the purify- 
ing medium of distance and time. He knew or 
remembered nothing of the extravagances con- 
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nected with the first deliverances of the “new 
prophets.” The condemnation of Montanist 
views by a bishop of Rome was forgotten by 
him or invalidated by something of the old 
Punie spirit which resented Roman dictation. 
Scandals which asserted that the “devil- 
inspired ” Priscilla and Maximilla had left their 
husbands and had successfully resisted exorcism, 
or that a Themiso of Pepuza had purchased 
release from prison by bribes, or that the 
Catholics in the East when imprisoned with 
Montanists would hold no communion with each 
other, must have been unknown to one who 
knew well how to laud Christian exorcism, to 
denounce the renegade, and to commend fellow- 
ship in the martyr’s cell. Montanism was in 
truth to Tertullian little more than a name; 
what he accepted was the best aspect of its 
principle:—the restoration of what had been 
allowed to drop, the development of what was 
obscured. He would have been what was equi- 
valent to a Montanist had no Montanus ever 
existed :—“ We would have arisen as prophets to 
ourselves” (De Jej. ch. xii.). Hence develop- 
ment and restoration rather than novelty 
underlie the intention, and are stamped upon the 
thoughts, of every treatise which follows those 
hitherto considered. The practices Tertullian 
favoured and advocated, the doctrines he loved 
and enforced, had alike their roots in the existing 
practices and doctrines of the Church. It is 
‘the manner in which he has insisted upon the 
‘one which has so much discredited it; it is 
the juridical fence with which he has driven 
home the other which has angered opponents 
‘not his equals in the use of such weapons. He 
defended his practice and teaching as necessary 
for hisday. New fasts, protests against second 
marriages, a sterner accentuation of discipline, 
were conceived as absolutely neeessary by the 
man who, beginning by tightening bonds which 
the Church had wisely left relaxed, ended by 
the Pharisaic assumption that he and his were 
avevparucol and his opponents yuxixol. But if 
he drew his descriptive language from Gnostic 
codes, he burned in the spirit to depose Gnostic 
heresy. The merit he assigned to ecstasy, 
dream, vision, new prophecy, and special endow- 
ment by the Paraclete, will be recognised as 
expansions of simpler but Scriptural teaching, 
-with something of Pharisaic lordliness, but ever 
directed against the Sadduceeism, the material- 
ism, the Patripassianism, and the Monarchianism 
of his day. 

The Christians of Roman Africa have been 
described as either opportunists or intransigéants 
(Aubé, p. 254, &c.). The description is clever 
rather than accurate, but it fairly describes some 
of the characters exhibited in those treatises of 
Tertullian which depict the special contests 
between the lax and the rigorist Churchmen. 
For those treatises take no account of the large 
party of moderate men who were very probably 
scorned by both extremes. The increasing bitter- 
ness between the opportunist and imtransigeant 
can be but too plainly traced (for example) by 
a comparison of the Ad Uxorem with De Mono- 
gamia, the Ad Martyres with the De Fuga in 
Persec., the De Poenitentia with De Jejunio, and 
the De Spéctaculis with De Corona. 1t was in 
fact the evident impossibility of finding common 
ground which drove the Catholic and Montanist 
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farther and farther apart; and this gradual sever- 
ance is painfully clear in the treatises named. 

The career of Tertullian, his whole being and 
character, left him no choice when he had to 
make his decision. He was bound to side with 
the sterner party, and he did. If at first he re- 
tained his position in the Church, and in the 
De Corona, De Fuga, and De Exhortatione Custi- 
tatis taught still as a Churchman, that position 
before long became intolerable. The breach 
took place of which the De Virg. Vel. gives 
the ostensible cause; and the passion which 
animated the Apologist in defence of the Church 
was presently employed to revile, discard, and 
injure her. There are few treatises more painful 
to read than the De Monogamia, De Jejunio, and 
De Pudicitia. It is a relief to turn from them to 
the treatise Adv. Praxzean. If the heart of the 
ascetic has been alienated from the Church, he 
can still defend her faith with all his old loving 
energy ; and, by his last existing writing, com- 
mand respect from those whose affection he had 
lost. 

As before, the works of this period may be 
conveniently considered under the two main 
headings of practical and doctrinal. 


I. Practica TREATISES.—De Corona.—The 
treatise is usually counted the first which indi- 
cates traces of Montanism (cp. ch. i. Hauck 
places the De Virg. Vel. before it), and it was 
written after the De Spectac. (cp. ch. vi.). 
Animated and vigorous, it cannot be called 
either happy in its tone or convincing in its 
argument. The childishness of much that is 
advanced in chs. v. and vii. is hardly counter- 
poised by the interesting record of early Church 
customs (ch. iii.) and of heathen military and 
civilian habits (chs. xi.-xiii.), or by the splendid 
language of its close (ch. xv.). It took its 
origin in the event (ch. i.) already alluded to 
(p. 821). 

Opinions were divided as to this soldiey’s con- 
duct. Some blamed him as rash, as eager to 
die, some as bringing trouble on the Christian 
name about a mere matter of dress. Tertullian 
with one word of laudation of the man—‘solus 
scilicet fortis inter tot fratres commilitones, 
solus Christianus’—turns furiously upon his 
decriers. They were men who would refuse 
martyrdom as they had rejected the prophecies 
of that Holy Spirit which inspired it. The only 
part of the Scriptures they cared to remember 
was that which bade them flee from one city 
to another (St. Matt. x. 23). And as for their 
pastors, they were ‘in pace leones, in proelio 
cervi’! 

But, apart from opinion upon an individual 
act, others raised the general objection :— 
«“ Where in the Scriptures are we forbidden to 
be crowned?” It was to them either no sin at 
all or a very doubtful sin. Tertullian replies 
that it was more to the purpose to ask, “‘ Where 
was it written, that they might be crowned ?” 
Scripture had pronounced no opinion upon the 
question at issue. Then what had? Custom, 
answers Tertullian (ch. iii.), and “ custom which 
flowed from tradition.” This confirmed the 
Christian practice of refusing crowns. 

The objector was not satisfied. He raised the 
question, “Should tradition, unless written down, 
be received?” In reply Tertullian, in a passage 
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full of description of the habits of the early 
Church, appeals to other customs which. rested 
on the support not of Scripture but of tradi- 
tion only (see Pusey’s notes). Such was Holy 
Baptism. Before the Christians entered the 
water, they testified in the church and under 
the hand of the chief minister (antistes) that they 
renounced the devil, his pomp, and his angels. 
Then they were immersed three times in the 
water, reciting the creed at greater length than 
the Lord had put forth in the Gospel. Then, 
received by god-parents, they tasted the mixture 
of milk and honey, This Baptism they followed 
up by abstaining for a whole week from the bath. 
Next he refers to “the Sacrament of the Eu- 
charist.”” This the Christians received at the 
meetings before daybreak and from the hands of 
no others than the heads of the Church. Further 
there were the following customs, Christians 
offered anniversary oblations for the dead in 
honour of their “birthday” (see the extracts 
from Cyprian in Oehler’s note). They counted 
fasting or kneeling in worship unlawful on the 
Lord’s Day or between Easter and Whitsunday 
(as one continual festival of the resurrection). 
They were pained if any of the (Eucharistic) 
bread or wine was spilled on the ground. 
Everywhere and at all times, in coming in and in 
going out, at the bath and at the table, sitting 
or lying down, whatever was their business, they 
marked the forehead with the sign of the Cross. 
If now Scripture authority was asked for these 
and similar matters of discipline, none could 
be given ;—‘ Traditio tibi praetendetur auctrix, 
consuetudo confirmatrix, et fides observatrix.’ 
But that such tradition, custom, and faith were 
founded upon reason, Christians could see from 
the precedent of the Jewish Church and from 
such passages as St. Luke xii. 27; Phil, iii. 15, 

Tracing the origin of crowns to the gods, 
Tertullian protests: What opinion should the 
men of the true God have of that which had 
been brought in by nations, candidatis diaboli, 
and was applied to the service of idolatry? 
What men did to idols pertained to devils; and 
that was reason enough for refusing crowns. 
No Prophet, Levite, Priest, Ruler, Apostle, 
Evangelist, or Bishop had ever worn a crown. 
Did men say that Christ was crowned? To 
that there was but one answer, ‘Sic et tu coro- 
nare: licitum est.’. But the crown consecrated 
by origin and superstition to idols, the doors of 
their temples, their victims, their altars, their 
ministers and priests was unworthy of God,— 
“Indignum enim ut imago Dei vivi imago idoli 
et mortui fias.’ 

The military crown, however, specially sug- 
gested the definite questions, ‘Could Christians | 
become soldiers? Was military service in any 
sense fitting for Christians?” (ch. xi. See 
Pusey’s note, L, of the F. x. pp. 184-6). The, 
difficulties felt by Tertullian and others on this 
point are reflected in a series of interrogations, 
“Can the military oath (sacramentum), to 
Caesar be superadded to that made to God (e.g. 
in the hour of Baptism)? ... Shall it be lawful 
for a, man to-make the sword his profession 
when Christ. has pronounced that he who takes 
the sword shall perish by the sword (St. Matt. 
xxvi. 52; ep. De Idol. xix.)? Shall a son of 
peace, to whom any litigation is unseemly, take 
part. in jwar?.. ... Shall (the Christian soldier) 


keep: ‘stations’ (cp. De Qrat..xiv.) for others 
more than for Christ? Shall he keep watch 
before those (heathen) temples he has renounced 
(cp. Apol. ch, xxix.) ?... shall he bear aloft the 
(heathen) standard in rivalry to that of Christ ? 
Shall he who has received his password (signwm= 
the Cross in Baptism, Pusey)wfrom God ask one 
from the emperor? Shall he who when dead 
awaits to be roused by the Angel’s.trump be 
disturbed by the clarion of the camp-trumpeter ? 
Shall the Christian, who was forbidden to 
burn, (incense to iduls), and to whom Christ 
has remitted the punishment of the fire, be 
cremated according to camp-rule?” ,It was 
impossible, Tertullian thought, for a soldier to 
perform the simplest camp duties without sin. 
Therefore the very transfer of a Christian, ‘de 
castris lucis in castra tenebrarum,’ was a sin. 

The case of the man who, while a soldier, 
became a Christian, stood admittedly on a 
different footing. Nevertheless, even such men 
when they had become believers and had been 
“sealed” in Baptism, had no alternative, They 
must give up their military life, ‘ut a multis 
actum,’ or they would have to resort to all 
sorts of evasions to avoid sinning against God. 
The converted soldier must be prepared to suffer 
for God that death which the Christian civilian 
did not refuse. 

After all, what was this crown (ch. xii.)? 
Something sacred to impure gods and goddesses, 
something ‘ubique polluta et. polluens omnia.’ 
To wear the laurel wreath at the distribution of 
the imperial largess (cp. ch. i.) was like selling 
Christ for gold as Judas had sold him for silver! 
Of what was the victor’s triumphal crown com- 
posed—of leaves or of corpses, of ribbons or of 
tombs? With what was it bedewed—with 
ointments or with the tears of wives and mothers 
possibly Christian? Granted that the magis- 
trates of Rome and Athens were crowned with 
gold; that the Etruscan crown of gems and 
golden oak-leavyes was worn by those who con- 
ducted to the Circensian games the chariots 
containing the images of the gods; that the 
people wore crowns on the occasion of some 
imperial or municipal festival,—what had that to 
do with Christians? “ Your orders, magistracies, 
and ecclesia are Christ’s. His you are, written 
in the Book of Life. The Blood of the Lord is 
your purple, and your laticlave His Cross. 
You. have nothing to do with the joys of this 
world. Christ called happy those who mourned, 
not those who were crowned.” ; , 

Far be it then from.a Christian man (ch. xiv.) 
to put this munus idololatriae upon his head— 
nay upon Christ Himself, since Christ was the 
head of the man... Far also be it from a Christian 
woman to wear that which would offend the 
crowned ones of heaven (cp. Rey. iv. 4). What 
kind of wreath .did Christ. Jesus, ‘viri caput 
et feminae facies,’ the husband of the Church, 
wear for both sexes? Of thorns and_briers, 
figuring those sins which the earthy flesh 
brought forth in men, but the power of the Cross 
had taken away. If they could be crowned with 
thorns Jet. them not be crowned with flowers. 
‘Serva Deo rem suam intaminatam.. Ile eam, 
si_volet, coronabit.’ And He had willed it 
(ch, xv., ep. Rey, ii, 10; Jas, i, 12), To him 
who conquered He. had promised the crown of 
life. The good soldier (ch. i.) chose. that 
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crown. . Oh! blush, ye fellow-soldiers of his! 


He will not condemn you, but that soldier of 


Mithras will who, when-he is initiated in the 
eave (castris, vere tencbrarum), puts from him 
the proffered crown with the protest, ‘Mithras 
is my crown.’ Note we such wiles of the devil, 
who imitates the things of God. The faithful- 
ness of his servants will put us to shame and 
condemn us.” 


De. Fuga in Persecutione.—It may well have 
been that excitement was aroused against Chris- 
tians by the conduct of the soldier specified in 
the De Corona; and with excitement would 
originate popular and fanatical feeling which 
would find vent in persecution (ch. i.), Such 
persecution may have only reached the threaten- 
ing stage, but the very thought was dreadful 
through the remembrance: of previous expe- 
riences (cp. De Corona .i.). (In Carthage a 
kind of panic had taken place (ch. iii.), and the 
question was anxiously and urgently debated, 
“ May Christians flee from persecution or not?” 
The clergy answered “ Yes,” and set an example 
(ch. xi.), which they probably defended by 
Christ’s words (St. Matt. x. 23), and by the 
practice of a Polycarp and others. A few years 
before (Ad Uzor. i. ch. iii.) Tertullian himself, 
while preferring constancy and probably (in 
consequence) martyrdom, had conceded that 
flight was “better”? where the Christian was 
likely to deny the faith through the agony of 
torture; but now he thought differently. Mon- 
tanistie severity had laid its spell upon him 
in this respect also, A public discussion took 
place between himanda Christian named Fabius 
on the subject. Tertullian argued strongly 
against flight, but the discussion was heated, 
and interrupted by the strong feeling of some 
bystanders ; and therefore he proceeded to write. 
His work deals with the two modes in which 
the timid and doubtful sought to evade persecu- 
tion; («) by flight (chs. i—xi.); (0) by bribery 
(chs. xii.—end). ; 

In dealing with (a). Tertullian does not 
hesitate to give an interpretation to the words 
and conduct of Christ and His Apostles which 
reflect the influence of the Montanist school 
(ch. vi.); while the words of the Paraclete 
spoken through Montanus are placed almost on 
the same level as those of the canonical Books 
(ch. ix.). 

“Brother Fabius” had asked the question, 
“Ought we or ought we not to flee in persecu- 
tion?” The answer very much depended upon 
the answer to a preliminary question, “ Did 
persecution come from God or from the devil?” 

Of persecution (as of everything else) it was 
true, that it did not happen without God’s will. 
Persecution was Domini judicium., The result 
and effect of it was probatio or. reprobatio fidet. 
It was the fan (cp. St. Matt. iii. 12) which 
cleansed the Church, the Lord’s threshing-floor, 
winnowed the confused heap of believers, and 
separated the'wheat (the martyrs) from the 
chaff (the deniers). Persecution had its good 
side. When persecution broke. out, ‘Ecclesia in 
attonito est.’. Faith was more earnest in 
preparation, more full of discipline in fast. and 
+¢ station,” in prayer and humility, in brotherly 
kindness. and Joye, in sanctity and sobviety. 
Where was no. place for.aught but fear and 
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hope. No, is his conclusion, “ persecution, 
which makes men better servants of God, can~ 
not. be assigned (deputari) to the devil.” Had 
then the devil nothing to do with persecution? 
Yes, for persecution was iniquity. The devil 
supplied it as the instrument of persecution 
(ratio probationis). But if the devil seemed to 
have power over those who belonged not to 
God, he had no power over God’s family (domes- 
ticos Dei). Lhe jus temptationis was granted 
him ex causa probationis as above, or ex causa 
reprobationis as in the case of Saul (cp. 1 Sam. 
xvi. 14), or ex causa cohibitionis as in the case 
of St. Paul (2 Cor. xii. 7), and in such cases as 
this last, only that the ‘virtus tolerantiae in 
infirmitate perfici” The fiery darts of the 
devil, the flames of persecution, could only burn 
by the will of God. No one could doubt this 
unless actuated by that frivolous or frigid faith 
which possessed them when they flocked in.theix 
fear to the churches, and dreaded the anger of 
the heathen when they thus assembled. 

Some one argued (ch. v.): “I, for my part, 
flee in order that I may not perish by denying 
Christ. It is God’s part, if He so will, to bring 
me back in spite of my flight.” Tertullian asks, 
“ Are you sure that you would deny, if you did 
not flee; or are younot sure? If you are sure, 
you have denied already—at least in intention. 
If you are not sure, why not presume that you 
will be able to make a good confession?” Asa 
comment upon his own advice, Tertullian gives 
the story of Rutilius (see p. 821) and draws the 
moral :—‘ Fugiendum non esse, quia nihil fuga 
prosit, si Deus nolit.’ 

A “fugitive”! pleaded (ch. vi.) that in fleeing 
from city to city he did but fulfil Christ’s com- 
mand (St. Matt. x. 23). Yes, Tertullian answers 
ironically, there were many who. made those 
words of Christ a veil for their cowardice; and 
he then maintains that the text applied indeed 
to the Apostles, their times, and circumstances, 
but not to their own day. Arguing from the 
commission in St. Matt. x. 5, he affirms that 
the circumstances of the Apostles required them 
to flee; not in order to avoid persecutions (for 
Christ charged them to suffer them), but in order 
to confine and fulfil their mission to Israel. It 
was altogether different since the Holy Spirit 
nad been poured out upon all flesh. The 
limiting command had come to an end, and so 
had the injunction to flee. The Apostles, when 
Isrvael had had its full measure, went to the 
Gentiles; then they fled not from city to city; 
they did not shrink from suffering (Acts xxi. 
13). “What ceased with our teachers cannot 
continue with us.’ Even the Lord Himself, 
when He fled from violence, was actuated by the 
same reasons as those which He gave to His 
Apostles ; but when those reasons had ceased to 
exist, He refused all means of escape, He did 
not pray to the Father for the help of the 
Angel Hosts, He even found fault with a Peter's 
sword. If He prayed that the calia passions 
might pass from Him, that was a prayer which 
the Christian might well make his own—but 
always with Christ's condition, “ not what I will 
but what Thou wilt.” To flee was to take into 
their own hands the removal of the cup, and to 
do not what the Father willed, but what they 
willed. As was the example of Christ so was 
the teaching and practice of His Apostles— 
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secundum Deum. He quotes from the Epistle of 
St. Paui and St. John, and bids men consult 
(see Oehler in loco) the spirit of the new pro- 
phecy (of Montanism). That exhorted to 
martyrdom and not to flight.  <“ Profess 
publicly thy faith” (al., “ Be exposed to public 
infamy”), said Montanus: “it is for thy good. 
- ... Be not ashamed. Righteousness brings 
thee forth in the midst of men. Why be 
ashamed of winning praise? The power to win 
it is thine when thou art looked upon by men: ” 
and again in another passage, “ Be not willing 
to die in beds or in miscarriages or in fevers, 
but in martyrdom; that He may be glorified 
Who hath suffered for us.” 

(6) The main question had been answered and 
in the negative. Another question remained to 
be considered: “Might men buy off persecu- 
tion?” Tertullian answers positively—* No.” 
The counsel was the counsel of fear: and Ter- 
tullian resents it passionately. ‘How could a 
man propose to ransom with money one whom 
Christ had ransomed with His Blood?” Every 
Scripture precedent was opposed to the ‘re- 
demptio traditionis.? The Christian who gave 
his denarius to Caesar must give to God as His 
due the Blood which His own dear Son poured 
out for him: not to do so would be to deny to 
God the things which were God’s. ‘Negatio est 
martyrii recusatio.’ Did men ask, “How shall 
we (in time of persecution) assemble together 
or celebrate the solemn service of the Lord?” 
Tertullian replies, “As did the Apostles, ‘ fide 
non pecunia tuti.’” The faith which could 
remove a mountain could remove a soldier. 
It was wisdom which was wanted, not a bribe. 
If they could not assemble by day, they had the 
night, which the “light of Christ” would render 
juminous. It might be well to abstain from 
large gatherings and avoid attracting attention. 
Only let them keep for Christ His Virgin 
Bride ; let no one make gain of her. Did these 
things seem hard? Let them turn to the 
Paraclete. They who received Him knew 
nothing of either flight or ransom, for they 
had One Who would give them a mouth to 
speak when questioned, and would help them 
‘in the hour of suffering. 


De Exhortatione Castitatis—Some years had 
elapsed since Tertullian had written Ad Uxorem, 
and had urged that for women a second marriage 
was much to be deprecated. The death of the 
wife of a friend gave him an opportunity of 
urging upon men a like continence; and he did 
so in language declaratory of views far more 
exaggerated. The title is not altogether a cor- 
rect description of the contents of the treatise, 
if the term “chastity” be understood in the 
ordinary sense; but it is true if it be taken as 
expressing the idea in the mind of the writer 
and the stage of conviction he had reached. 
Second marriages, and even first marriages 
(ch. ix.), were now a breach of “chastity.” It 
was written indeed by a Churchman to a Church- 
man, but evidently at a time when Tertullian’s 
attachment to the Church was being sapped, 
when “the holy prophetess Prisca” (ch. x. Her 
sayings have been collected, e.g. by Hilgenfeld. 
Cp. the index to his ‘ Ketzergesch. d. Urchristen- 
thums”) was already as much to him as the 
Old Testament and St. Paul. 
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is by no means pleasant reading.’ If outbursts 
of passion are lacking to it, its arguments 
where new are frequently feeble and strained, 
and its irony is coarse and repulsive. The line 
of reasoning and the Scriptures quoted are in 
many cases repeated from the Ad Uzxorem. 
Here need be noted two poitrts (chs. i.—v., vii.) 
only of special interest. 

The man who had lost his wife needed to be 
warned against “the necessities of the flesh” 
which might impel him to a fresh marriage. 
Such “necessity” might very easily be kept 
in bounds, if the will of God rather than 
self-indulgence was consulted. That will was 
“our sanctification” (1 Thess. iv. 3), and this 
sanctification, Tertullian finds (int. al.) in the 
various forms of virginity. ‘The first kind of 
sanctification is virginity from birth; the second 
is virginity from the second birth, zc. the font, 
by which purity is maintained among the married 
by mutual compact (ep. 1 Cor. vii. 5; Ad Uzor. 
i. ch. vi.), or in the case of widowhood by volun- 
tary continence; the third is monogamy, all 
second marriage being renounced.” The first 
kind of virginity he further describes to be 
virginitas felicitatis; the second, virginitas 
virtutis; the third, that which has the praise, 
not only virtutis, but also modestiae (cp. Ad 
Uzor. i. ch. viii.) or moderation, the non- 
desire for that which had been taken away by 
the Lord God (cp. Job i. 21). To renew 
nuptials which had been taken away by God 
was consequently to strive against the will 
of God. ‘There were some things which God 
willed more, some which He willed less. 
Clearly it was the duty of men to follow what 
God. had willed more; and therefore second 
marriage, being only permitted by God’s in- 
dulgence should yield to God’s discipline, in- 
culcating continence: the non-potior was to give 
way to the potior. 

(a) Monogamy seems to Tertullian the ouly 
practice sanctioned both by the original institu- 
tion of marriage (Gen. ii. 24) and by the Apos- 
tolic adaptation of God’s command to the spiritual 
nuptials of the Church and Christ (Eph. v. 31). 
From one marriage did men derive their origin 
in both respects, in Adam according to the flesh, 
in Christ according to the Spirit. Both nativities 
illustrated the one prescript of monogamy, and 
he who deviated from the path of monogamy 
was guilty of degeneracy with respect to both. 
Plurality of marriage owed its origin to an 
accursed man—Lamech. He, married to two 
women, was the first to join three into one 
flesh (cp. Gen. iv. 18, 19). 

(6) In Ley. xxi. 14 Tertullian found the 
marriage of priests with widows or divorced 
women forbidden, and he understood it as 
embodying the caution, ‘Sacerdotes Mei non 
plus nubent,’ which the Church had enforced 
(cp. 1 Tim. iii, 1, 2; Tit. i. 5, 6) to the extent 
of removing digamist-priests from their office. 
A curious result had followed. It was argued, 
that the prohibition laid upon priests left 
laymen free to marry more than once. Ter- 
tullian’s answer is celebrated (cp. Kaye, p. 212), 
as much for what he does say as for the 
extraordinary deduction which some have drawn 
from it, that he made no distinction between 
clergy and laity. Affirming it to be wrong to 
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was permitted to laymen, he asks, Are not lay- 
men priests? “Christ hath made us a kingdom 
and priests unto God and His Father *(Rev. i. 6). 
The authority of the Church had indeed consti- 
tuted a difference between those in orders and 
the laity (ordinem et plebem); but in places 
where there were no clergy, the individual 
Christian might celebrate (offerre) the Eucharist, 
baptize, and perform the functions of the priest. 
For where three, though laymen (contrast De 
Bapt. ch. vi.; De Fuga, ch. xiv.), were gathered 
together there there was a Church (cp. St. Matt. 
xviii. 20), But if laymen had in themselves 
the jus sacerdotis to be exercised in cases of 
necessity, they ought also to conform to the 
disciplina sacerdotis. If the priest who became 
a digamist was removed from his sacerdotal 
functions, was it not a much more capital crime 
for a digamist layman to act asa priest? Did 
men urge, “Indulgence must be conceded to 
necessity,” the answer was simple: God willed 
that all should be in a fit state to render due 
obedience to His Sacraments. Laymen must 
therefore observe those rules by which presbyters 
were elected; and they must abstain from a 
second marriage so long as the priest could 
only be one who as a layman had been only once 
married. 


De Virginibus Velandis.—The veiling of virgins 
was a burning question in the Christian com- 
munity of Carthage. It was not unlike that 
which had once perplexed the Church of Corinth 
(1 Cor. xi.), and partisans in Carthage took sides 
according as they argued from what St. Paul 
had said or had left to be inferred. Did his 
term “women” include virgins or did it not? 
Christian married women appeared veiled every- 
where, in the church as well as in the market- 
place: their veil was the mark of their status. 
The Christian virgin did one of three things: 
she went everywhere unveiled, or she went 
veiled in the streets but unveiled in the church, 
or she went everywhere veiled. Of these the 
first was the oldest and local custom—it was 
the mark of the virgin and the practice of the 
majority. But a strong minority objected to 
it, and had adopted the last of the three prac- 
tices. This was what Tertullian approved (cp. De 
Orat. chs. xx.-xxii.). It was a custom largely 
followed elsewhere, for example in the Churches 
of Greece, and especially in Corinth (De Virg. 
Vel. chs. ii., viii.). For a long time the diverse 
usages of the majority and of the minority had 
continued side. by side; each received and ex- 
tended tolerance (De Orat. ch. xxii.; De Virg. 
Vel. ch. viii.); there was no open breach. This 
condition of things could not last when the 
Churchman was fast becoming a Montanist ; 
and the writer of the De Oratione found himself 
impelled to write the De Virg. Velandis. His 
later treatise is that of one still a Churchman 
and is written to Churchmen; but imbued with 
a conviction that he has acquired a more “ per- 
fect knowledge” and a “better part” (De V. V. 
ch. iii.), which leave him no choice but to 
denounce compromise and half measures, and 
insist upon the veiling he had formerly been 
content to recommend. If the picture he draws 
of the conduct of the “virgins of men” as dis- 
tincuished from the “virgins of God?’ be not 
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exaggerated (De V. V. chs. iii., xii., xiv.), he was 
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certainly justified in his insistence. Probably 
also he was nettled by the support accorded to 
the laxer habits both by the clerical body in Car- 
thage and by the bishops of Rome—the ‘quos- 
dam’ whose appeal to tradition he decries in 
comparison with that of Apostles and Apostolic 
men (ch. ii.), nay, with that of Christ Himself. 
But neither clerical shortcomings nor virginal 
eccentricities singly or combined would have 
urged Tertullian beyond the position he had 
taken up in the De Oratione had not the position 
become to him insufficient in view of the revela- 
tions of the Paraclete (ch. i.). 

The Latin treatise De Virg. Vel. had a Greek 
predecessor now lost. So important did the 
subject seem to Tertullian that he discussed it 
in both languages, possibly in the hope of reach- 
ing both East and West. He bases the defence 
of his opinions on three grounds (ch. xvi.), the 
teaching of nature (chs. i.-iii.), of Scripture 
rightly understood (chs. iv.—viii.), and of eccle- 
siastical discipline (chs. ix.—xv.), and closes that 
defence with a passionate appeal to the women 
— married and virgin —of the Church, In 
modern days interest in such a subject may well 
have passed away, but interest in the manner in 
which Tertullian upholds principle against 
fashion, truth against custom, can never cease. 
He stands forth advocating purity and modesty, 
and is not silenced when the deadly word 
“innovation” is pronounced against his effort 
to impart spirituality. Sarcasm, irony, scorn, 
exaggeration—of which there do not lack in- 
stances—seem more tolerable in this treatise 
than in many another. Its closing words are 
at once the record of the writer’s object and of 
his reward, ‘‘ Peace and grace would abound to 
those who read his words with good wili; for 
peace and grace had he found in writing them.” 

The treatise is usually taken as Tertullian’s 
transition work. There is nothing in it indica- 
tive of a determination to leave the Church, but. 
there is much which exhibits a temper unable 
to brook much further opposition to the reform 
he desired inthe Church. Nothing is known for 
certain as to the effect of the treatise, but if 
those which followed are indicative of the 
effect, it must have produced little or none in 
the way of reformation ; and Tertullian’s descent 
into schism was not stayed but precipitated. 

In discussing this question, Tertullian, lays 
down the maxim that truth and not custom is 
to be their guide (ch. i.), Truth was superior 
to customs originating in time, personal in- 
fluence, local privilege, and the like. The Lord 
called Himself Truth not custom (St. John xiv. 
6), Anything therefore opposed to truth was 
heresy even if dependent upon ancient custom. 
This did not imply any hard and fast rule. 
The “rule of jfaith” being accepted as the 
base of belief, other matters of discipline and 
practice (conversationis) were open to correction, 
the grace of God operating and perfecting even 
unto the end. The Lord had sent the Para- 
clete in order that human mediocrity being 
unable to take in everything at once, discipline 
might be directed, ordained, and carried on to 
perfection little by little by the Vicar of the 
Lord (cp. De Praescr. Haer. ch. xiii.), the Holy 
Spirit; and in St. John xvi. 12, 13, Tertullian 
finds the Paracleti administratio. The progressive 
development of truth and discipline was in ac- 
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cordance with the law proclaimed by the teacher: 
“atime for everything” (Eccles. iii. 1). Men 
could see this law at work in the natural world; 
first the grain, then the shoot, then the shrub, 
then the tree ; the flower and fruit followed. So 
was it with righteousness, nam idem Deus justi- 
tiae et creaturae. Its rudimentary stage was the 
natural fear of God; thence through the Law 
and the Prophets it passed into infancy ; next 
through the Gospel it reached the fervour of 
youth; now through the Paraclete it was settling 
down into maturity. He alone after Christ was 
to be called and revered as Master, for He spoke 
what was commanded by Christ (St. John xvi. 
13); He was the only antecessor, for He alone 
succeeded Christ. They who received Him set 
truth before custom; and they who heard Him 
prophesying now—not (be it granted) as He did 
formerly—veiled their virgins. 

The supporters of the unveiled custom declared 
that St. Paul made no mention about virgins 
but about women only, when he spoke about 
the use of the veil (1 Cor. xi. 5-16). Ter- 
tullian’s reply (chs. iv.—xv.) is practically an 
expansion of what he had urged in the De Orat. 
chs. xxii, xxiii. It was a mere quibble to insist 
upon considering the term virgin apart from that 
of woman; as a matter of fact the former was 
included in the latter, both in Scripture gene- 
rally (as in the case of Eve and Mary), and in St. 
Paul’s remarks specially. With a strong sense 
of ironical humour, Tertullian pleads, if the 
virgin was to be permitted to dispense with her 
distinctive veil, then was it satis inhumanum 
that men ‘tot virgines, tot spadones voluntarii,’ 
should have no mark which would point them 
eut as illustrious. Why shouldn’t the Gara- 
mantes sport their feathers, the barbarians their 
fillets, the Athenians their cicadae? Why 
shouldn’t the Germans wear their long locks, 
and the Britons exhibit their tattoo-marks? 
(ch. x.). Tertullian most ungallantly affirms 
himself quite sure that the Holy Spirit would 
prefer to make concessions to males rather than to 
females, on the ground that continency in the 
stronger sex of the male was superior to vir- 
ginity In the female. God had, however, made 
mo concession to males, and therefore none to 
females. 

“Glory” and vanity Jay very much at the 
root of the whole subject (ch. xiv.). What he 
saw and heard compelled him to ask, “Do 
virgins adorn the Church and commend it to 
God, or does the Church adorn them, and com- 
mend them?” There was a force which the 
heathen called fascination, The holier the 
virgin, the more would she dread this force: 
her joy would be to be known to herself alone 
and to God: and this her veil secured to her. 

They who shared Tertullian’s (Montanist) 
convictions knew that the Lord “by revela- 
tions ” had communicated even the requisite pro- 
portions of the veil. Once a sister had had a 
dream. An Angel, tapping her neck as if in 
praise of it, had said to her (ironically): “O 
beautiful neck! xightly is it bare. But unveil 
thy whole body. Not to do so is not to avail 
thyself of the liberty accorded to thy neck.” 
And would not those women also deserve rebuke 
who continued uncovered whilst the Psalms 
Were recited and the Name of God mentioned, 
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notoriously insufficient on their heads, and con- 
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sidered themselves veiled? At all times and in 
every place they must live mindful of Him Who, 
if He was in their hearts, would be recognised 
on their heads. 


II. DocrrinaL Works.—Themajority of these 
were written When Tertullian had become a 
Montanist. They present more or less the 
catch-words of the sect, and refer to the Para- 
clete and the new prophecy, if the doctrines 
inculcated and defended are those of the Church 
Catholic. To be a Montanist was not with 
Tertullian to be a seceder from the Church 
in points of faith, though the Church found it 
necessary for the sake of her unity in life and 
doctrine to count him and his outside her. 

Bohringer (‘Kirchengeschichte in Biogra- 
phieen,’ 1 Bd. 1 Abth. 1 Hiilfte, pp. 484-739) 
has ranged conveniently these works under 
several heads, corresponding with their contents 
and aim :—(1) Works dealing with the general 
theological systems connected usually with the 
views of special teachers; (a) the 5 Books Adv. 
Marcionem ; ():Adv. Valentinianos; (c) Adv. 
Apelliacos (lost). (2) Works dealing with special 
points of theology, both those connected with 
some individual teacher, and with general teach- 
ing; (a) Trinitarian teaching, Adv. Prazean ; 
(6) Cosmological teaching, Adv. Hermogenem ; 
(¢) Anthropological teaching, De Anima and the 
lost works, De Censu Animae, De Fato, and the 
De Ecstasi. (3) Christological works, De Carne 
Christi. (4) Eschatological works, De Resur- 
rectione Christi, and the lost works, De Paradiso 
and the De Spe Fidelium. 

This arrangement is not however to be con- 
sidered chronological (see p. 822). 

Two general points may now be noted with 
reference to Tertullian’s habit as a teacher and 
defender of the faith. First, if his primary posi- 
tions are based upon and drawn from Holy 
Scripture, yet, writing as a Montanist, he has 
no longer any doubt that his interpretation and 
application of Holy Scripture in disputed ques- 
tions is right (ep. De Resurr. Carn. ch. lxiii. 
end). Whatever obscurity existed for others 
there was none for one filled with the Paraclete. 
The “new prophecy” had rendered miscon- 
ception impossible. Secondly, while he rested 
the foundation of his arguments upon Holy 
Scripture thus rendered clear to him, he no 
longer refused the help which even the hateful 
philosophy of Greece and Rome could give him. 
Illuminated and quickened by the Paraclete, 
he felt himself able to discern between the 
evil and good; he can speak of a Plato and 
Seneca (‘saepe noster’) as allies and not foes 
(cp. De Anima, chs. xviii. xx. and passim) ; or he 
can put philosophy against philosophy, discom- 
fiting one system by another, if the victor has 
presently to yield to One stronger than he. 


Adv. Hermogenem.—The nature of the opinions 
of this heretical teacher and of Tertuliian’s 
treatise against him have been so fully discussed 
s.n. HERMOGENES, that reference to that article 
is all that is needed here. Attention may-per- 
haps be drawn specially to two very beautiful 
passages, (a) the eulogy of wisdom (ch. xyiii.), 
and (0) the description of the development of 


or who in the hour of prayer put something | cosmical order out of chaos (ch. xxix.). 
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Adv. ‘Valentinianos.—For a review of the 
opinions of this school (‘ frequentissimum plane 
collegium inter haereticos’) see the article 
VALENTINUS. Tertullian’s treatise does not so 
much discuss these opinions as state them; it 
is not so much a refutation as a satire, intended 
to provoke mirth (ch. vi.). It claims no origi- 
nality, but to be a faithful reflection of the 
teaching of Justin philosophus et martyr, of 
Miltiades ecclesiarum sophista (cp. Ruseb. H.L. 
v.17), of Irenaeus omnium doctrinarum curio- 
sissimus explorator, and of our Proculus virginis 
senectae et Christianae celoquentiae dignitas. 
Opening with a preface (chs. i.vi.), which likens 
the Valentinian mysteries to the Eleusinian— 
“that heresy of Attic superstition,’ whose 
secresy was a disgrace, and whose duty was 
silence—Tertullian accepts and defends the 
title “simple” mockingly affixed to Christians ; 
¢Simplices nos omnia scimus.’ It was better 
to be that than to be perpetually evolving some- 
thing new, called a revelatio or a charisma, which 
led not to unity but to diversity (ch. v.; cp. De 
Anima, ch. ii.). The first division of the treatise 
(chs. vii—xxxii.) deals with the leaders and 
their “archetypal”’ opinions ; the second (chs. 
xxxiii—end) with those of their followers, some 
better some worse. As may be conjectured, 
there is plenty of irony ; and much of it whole- 
some and legitimate (cp. ¢.g. chs. vii., viii-, xil., 
xxxiv.—end). 

- It, is not, however, by irony only that Ter- 
tullian seeks to efface Valentinian errors. If 
ridicule would effectively kill some, an honest 
protest and a plain statement of facts would 
be more telling against others. His description 
of the immorality and general Antinomianism 
which Valentinian teaching engendered (ch. xxx.) 
must have been to many at oncea revelation and 
a caution. 


, 


De Carne Christi—This is Tertullian’s prin- 
cipal contribution to the Christological pro- 
blem of the time:—Was the flesh of Christ 
born of the Virgin and human in its nature 
(ch. xxxv.)? In his work De Resurrectione 
Carnis (ch. ii.) he himself specifies the tenets he 
opposes here to be those of Marcion, Basilides, 
Valentinus, and Apelles. These “modern Sad- 
ducees” (ch. i.3 De Praeser. Haer. ch. xxxiii.) 
were apprehensive lest if they admitted the 
reality of Christ’s flesh, they must also admit 
His Resurrection in the flesh, and consequently 
the resurrection generally. It was necessary to 
discuss, therefore, His’ bodily substance. ‘Caro 
quaeritur. Veritas et qualitas ejus retracta- 
tur; an fuerit, et unde, et cujusmodi fuerit.’ 
I. (1) Marcion’s views are examined (chs. ii—v.); 
then (2) those of Apelles (chs. vi-—ix.); then (3) 
the opinion of the Valentinians (chs. x.—xvi.). 
IJ. The second part of the treatise deals more 
especially with the single point—* Did Christ 
receive flesh from the Virgin” (chs. xvii.—end) ? 

The treatise fully responds to the intention of 
the writer. It examines the arguments employed 
and the Scriptures advanced (see especially 
ch. xviii.) ; and does so, on the whole, in a style 
moulded by the recollection that the subject 
was a grave and solemn-one. There are bursts 


- of irony (¢.g. chs: ii. iv.); there are paradoxes 


(see ch. v. perhaps the most famous of Tertul- 


lian’s many paradoxes) and retorts; but the }, 
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total. result is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject. His line of argument 
and his statement of the Church’s doctrine is 
that of Irenaeus. 

Here attention need only be drawn to one 
or two points in the treatise. For a general 
view of the opinions attacked, see under the 
names APELLES, MARcION, and VALENTINUS. 

I. (1.) Marcion rejected the Seripture account 
of the Nativity of Christ as both impossible and 
unbecoming to God. Impossibility cannot be 
affirmed of God, is the reply; neither was the 
Nativity of God unbecoming (ch. iv.). Man’s 
estimate of what was and what was not becoming 
in these high and holy matters was no true 
estimate. ‘lhe true estimate had been expressed 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. i. 27). The “world” in its 
“wisdom,” as expressed by Marcion, found it 
easier to believe that Jupiter became a bull or a 
swan than that God became man. The “‘foolish- 
ness ” of Christianity judged otherwise. 

There were other things not less “ foolish” 
(ch. v.)—“the humiliations and sufferings of 
God.” In language—consonant with atime when 


‘it was neither misunderstood nor dangerous, if 


marked to modern ears by a startling and even 
painful realism,—Tertullian does not hesitate to 
proclaim a “crucified God, a dead God, a God 
Who rose again,” as infinitely more worthy 
than the mere phantom whom Marcion, “the 


murderer of the truth,” presented to them. 


Passionately he exclaims, “ Whatever thou 
countest unworthy of God is to me becoming. I 
am saved if I am not ashamed of my Lord (ep. 
St. Matt. x. 33). The Son of God was cruci- 
fied; Iam not’ ashamed of what was matter of 
shame. The Son of God-died; I believe what is 
so ‘foolish.’. He was buried and rose again; 
“Certum est quia impossibile’!” 

(2) Apelles, “wiser than the heretic of 
Pontus,” conceded to Christ real flesh, but de- 
nied His Nativity (see ch. viii.) Christ had 
borrowed His flesh from the stars—nothing 
earthly being good enough—and had flesh after 
the pattern of the Angels. Tertullian both 
objects to such guess-work, and points out 
(ch. vi.) that parallelism with Angels was not 
to the point. They came not to be crucified, 
and die, and rise again: and therefore they came 
not to be born. Christ came to die, and was of 
necessity born; ‘non mori solet nisi quod 
nascitur. Tertullian notices (ch. vii.) that 


|the deniers of the Nativity of Christ rested 
their denial on Christ’s own question, “ Who 


is My mother, and who are My brethren?” 
(St. Matt. xii. 48). His own interpretation of 


‘this passage (cp. Adv. Mare. iv. ch. xix.) — 


viz. that Christ was denying’ His mother and 
His brethren, His mother being typical of the 
synagogue, and His brethren ‘of the Jews—is 
not happy; but he has little difficulty in show- 
ing that that of Apelles was certainly wrong. 
In chs. viii. and xix. he reverts to the sidereal 
origin of Christ’s flesh and proves from the 


recorded history of Christ’ how His sufferings 


and the natural indications of His humanity 
—such as His hunger and thirst and weariness 
—were clear marks of earthly origin (ep. 
1 Cor. xv. 47); so much so, that men mar- 
yelled at the wisdom and mighty works of the 
“man ” (St. Matt. xiii. 54). 

Il. In opposition to heretical views, Tertullian 
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draws out the Church’s belief and teaching 
on the flesh of Christ. He shows (ch. xvii.) 
from Holy Scripture (¢g. Isai. vii. 14) what 
antecedent reason there was that the Son of 
God should be born of a Virgin; and how 
appropriate it was that a Mary in her faith 
should destroy the evil which an Eve in her 
want of faith had introduced. He then asserts 
(ch. xviii.) that it was not becoming that the 
Son of God should be born of human seed, and so 
be nothing more than a Solomon or a Jonah, as 
Ebion thought Him. As before His birth of 
the Virgin, He was able to have God for His 
father without a human mother (sine homine 
matre); so when He was born of the Virgin, 
He was able to have a human mother without a 
human father (sine Aomine patre). Thus is He 
“man with God; man as regards the flesh, God 
as regards the Spirit; flesh without seed of 
man, Spirit with seed of God.” The treatise 
closes (chs. xxi—xxiy.) with the production and 
exposition of various Biblical passages all tending 
to support the doctrine of the Incarnation of 
Christ, conceived by the Holy Ghost and born 
of the Virgin Mary. 


De Resurrectione Carnis.— Tertullian wrote 
this (ch. ii.) in fulfilment of the intention ex- 
pressed in the De Carne Christi (ch. xxv.), 
against those who allowed that the soul would 
rise again, but refused resurrection to the flesh 
on account of its worthlessness. It was a 
logical sequence to their fundamental position 
that the works of the Demiurge, or the god 
who created the world and was opposed to the 
supreme God, were marked by corruption and 
worthlessness, and that the fiesh of man was 
consequently corrupt and worthless. Tertullian 
grants that his subject was one invested with 
uncertainty; but it was too important to be alto- 
gether passed over. The question affected the very 
Oneness of the Godhead. To deny the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh would be to shake that doctrine, 
to vindicate it |would be to establish it. In 
contrast with the unseemly language (spurcilo- 
quium) of heathen and heretic, he will adopt a 
more honourable and modest style (cp. De 
sinima, ch. xxsii.): and he has kept his word. 
There are few sentences which grate upon the ear, 
while there are many es of considerable 
beauty and profound Christian faith. 

The work has two main divisions, The first 
(chs. i—xvii.) he himself defines to be prefatory 
to the second (chs. xviii—end) which contains 
the arguments from Scripture and some final 
thoughts. 

(a) The opening sentence is the key-note 
to the treatise: ‘Fiducia Christianorum resur- 
rectio mortucrum.” The crowd might laugh 
and an Epicurus might countenance them; but 
Pythagoras, Empedocles and the Platonists were 
better teachers. They believed at least in the 
immortality of the soul; they knocked at the 
door of truth though they entered not when it 
was opened (ch. i.); and unhappily there was 
a Christian Sadduceeism and heresy which 
had contented itself too readily with this half 
trath. - 

@) Tertullian eulogises the flesh (chs. y.—x.) 
in contrast to the disparagement of it by the 
heretics. He depicts God busied in this work 
of forming man from the clay (Jimus) of the 
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ground and investing it with flesh. Whatever 
that clay expressed, Christ was in His mind as 
the man of the future, when the Word should 
become clay and flesh. First the clay was 
made {glorious by the hand of God, then the 
flesh more glorious still by His breathing upon 
it ; and by that act the flesh both laid aside the 
rudiments of clay, and assutwed the ornaments 
of the soul. With holy daring Tertullian affirms 
that no soul could obtain salvation except it 
believed while in the flesh; ‘caro salutis est 
cardo,’ That flesh must rise again which was 
“the work of God’s own hands, the care of His 
mind, the receptacle (vagina) of His affatus, the 
queen of His creation, the heir to His liberality, 
the priest of His religion, the soldier of His tes- 
timony, and the sister of His Christ.” 

(c) But men asked, was God great enough 
to rebuild and restore the tabernacle of the 
flesh so fallen and wasted? Tertullian’s 
answer is an appeal to the analogy of nature 
(chs. xi—xiii.); and the passage in which he 
describes those analogies which testify to a 
resurrection of the flesh is, in spite of its 
unscientific conclusion, one of the most poetical 
and sympathetic Tertullian has written (ch. xii. 
Cp. also Pearson On the Creed, Art. xi.). Its 
leading thought is the law of recurrence ; ‘ Uni- 
versa conditio recidiva est.’ Day died into night ; 
‘lux amissa lugetur; ... sordent, silent, stupent 
cuncta, ubique quies rerum’: and then the day 
revived again, ‘interficiens mortem suam, ... 
rescindens sepulturam suamy,’ He finds the 
same life out of death in the phases of the moon, 
in the alternations of the seasons, in the floral and 
arboreal recovery. The whole of this recurring 
order of things bore testimony to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. But were these analogies too 
faint Tertullian has ready ‘plenissimum atque 
firmissimum hujus spei specimen’ (ch. xiii.)- 
In the phoenix of fable, that bird of the East 
famed for its singular habit of renewing its life 
in a voluntary death by fire, he finds (as Clement 
of Rome before him and Celsus after him) 
a most telling proof of the resurrection. With 
characteristic courage he renders 8fxawos as 
goivt avOhoe (Ps. xcii. 12), “The righteous 
shall flourish like a phoenix” (A.V. “like the 
palm-tree ”) ; and interprets the words to signify 
life out of death on the funeral pyre. Perfectly 
satisfied he asks, “Shall men perish, when the 
birds of Arabia are secured a resurrection ?” 

(@ Was there sufficient cause for the resur- 
rection ? (chs. xiv.—xvii.). Tertullian finds the 
answer in God’s justice requiring the final 
judgment, when man would receive reward 
or punishment in accordance with his conduct 
in this life. But to be judged he must rise 
again, and be the same as he was when alive 
on earth, As the soul and body had co-operated 
in everything as regards this world, so would 
they be associated in its future weal or woe. 
In so far as order and sequence can be affirmed. 
in such matters, Tertullian—taking the case of 
punishment alone—declares that the soul will 
be the first to taste of judgment as having been 
the first to induce the wrong deed. ; 

IL What now did Holy Scripture teach ppon 
this great subject? (ch. xviii.). There was a 
right way and a wrong way of understanding 
that teaching. Some, for example, interpreted 
the passages dealing with the subject figuratively 
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and allegorically. ‘ Death” was, according to 
them, to be understood in a spiritual sense 
(ep. the Socinian view given in Pearson); 
“death was not the separation of flesh and 
soul, but ignorance of God by which a man 
might be counted dead to God and buried in 
error as effectively as in a tomb.” Hence to 
them the “resurrection ” was “the reanimation 
of man by the advent of truth, and his reyivi- 
fication by God. The death of ignorance came 
to an end and the new man arose out of the 
tomb of the old.” Such a resurrection came to 
him in the hour of Baptism. Others held other 
views quite as misleading. To one and all Tertul- 
lian makes some very pertinent remarks on what 
was and what was not figurative and allegorical 


in Scripture (ch. xx.; cp. also ch. xxxiii.).’ 


The only safe code of interpretation was: ‘Non 
semper nec in omnibus allegorice forma est pro- 
phetici eloquii, sed interdum et in quibusdam.’ 
Tertullian supposes an opponent claiming the 
concession made in these last words, and asking, 
‘“‘Why can we not apply this principle to the 
phrase, ‘ resurrectio mortuorum,’ and understand 
it spiritually? ” For several reasons, answers 
Tertullian (ch. xxi.). (1) The passages of 
Scripture which plainly declared a corporal 
resurrection were too numerous to be under- 
stood figuratively. (2) It was in itself most 
improbable that so great a mystery (‘species 
sacramenti in quam fides tota committitur, in 
quam disciplina tota connititur’) should be an- 
nounced ambiguously and propounded obscurely. 
Tertullian is not however content with 
proving inapplicable the figurative interpretation 
of Scripture adopted by his opponents; he has 
his opportunity of retorting, and he turns 
(chs. xxvi—xxviii.) with evident satisfaction to 
the use of his well-loved weapon. The daring 
he dislikes in others, he does not deny to him- 
self; and without the slightest hesitation he 
adduces interpretations and applications of 
passages of the Old Testament which do greater 
credit to his ingenuity than to his sobriety. 
He is less artificial where he proceeds to the 
words and acts of Christ (chs. xxxiii.—xxxviii.). 
After rebutting the view that the Lord had 
spoken everything in allegory, he devotes him- 
self specially to prove that whenever Christ 
spoke of the resurrection He had in view the 
corporeity of the flesh without prejudice to the 
corporeity of the soul, “received by but few.” 
In St. Luke xix. 10 the entire lamb (totum pecus, 
caro cum anima) was borne upon the shoulders of 
the Good Shepherd; and in this it was an 
example of man to be restored in both his 
natures (substantia). Tertullian meets the 
objection that the word “lost.” when applied 
to the soul contravened its immortality, by 
saying that its immortality was lost not in 
the sense of destruction but in the sense of 
punishment in Gehenna. Christ’s words did not 
imply final annihilation of body and soul. To 
be destroyed in hell did not mean that the 
body and soul should be consumed but punished. 
The fire of hell was declared to be eternal, 
and for an eternal punishment. Simply to raise 
the flesh in order to annihilate it would. be 


most absurd,” when such annihilation could 


_ be suffered without a resurrection. 
xxii: 23-32 was another affirmation: of the 


St. Matt. 


resurrection of the dead in both natures of 
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man. It was still the answer to “Christian 
Sadducees,” 

-Christ’s acts were, in their turn, no osten- 
tatious exhibition of power, or a temporary 
act of kindness,. but in order to put in safe 
keeping (sequestrare) the belief in a future resur- 
rection, and to prove that that, resurrection 
would be a resurrection of both natures, soul 
and body. As examples only must they be con- 
sidered, for they expressed but imperfectly what 
Christ alone expressed most perfectly. Those 
acts of resurrection implied another death to 
those raised. The resurrection of the future 
would be to glory and incorruption. 

- With a brief notice (ch. xxxix,) of the evidence 
of the “Acts of the Apostles” to the resur- 
rection,—the evidence of men “who expounded 
the Old Testament and confirmed the New, and 
preached God in Christ :” and who consequently 
had nothing new to introduce about the resur- 
rection save (note the exception) announcing it 
to the glory of Christ Himself—Tertullian passes 
on (chs. xl.-liii.) to the teaching of that 
Apostle, St. Paul, whose testimony to the resur- 
rection was independently affirmed in the 
“Acts” (xxiii. 6, xxvi. 22). The passages he 
specially discusses are 2 Cor. iv. 16-8, v. 1; 
Eph. iv. 22-24; 1 Cor. xy. (bis interpretation 
of vv, 29, 32, 39 is quite characteristic), In- 
cidentally he mentions (ch. xlii.) a discovery in 
Carthage which furnished him with a proof that 
death changes, but does not destroy our mortal — 
bodies. When they were laying the foundation 
of the Odeum, they disturbed some ancient graves, 
and the horror-stricken people looked upon bones 
which, after some five hundred years, were 
still sound, and hair which still retained its 
perfume (cp. Oehler’s note). 

In. conclusion (chs, lv.-end) Tertullian ex- 
pands some thoughts attesting and glorifying 
the great doctrine. He accepts and applies the 
principle that change in the condition of any- 
thing does not carry with it the destruction 
of the substance. Moses was changed with a 
brightness which none could bear (Exod. xxxiv. 
29, 35), but he was Moses still. The Lord in 
His transfiguration had changed His raiment 
for a robe of light, but St. Peter could still 
recognise Him (St. Matt. xvii. 2-4. Cp. also 
Phil. iii, 21). He thought that the body, how- 
ever much mutilated in this life, would in the 
resurrection recover its entirety and perfection. 

Tertullian concludes by stating the belief. 
which to him is the only true and well-founded 
belief :-—‘ Resurget igitur caro, et quidem 
omnis, et quidem ipsa, et quidem integra,’ 

And then the Montanist spoke. Though 
heresy had indeed weakened this holy faith, God 
was checking heresy and reanimating faith. He 
had now removed all the ambiguities of the past. 
He had given an open and clear preaching of the 
whole truth (sacramentum) by the new prophecy 
flowing so abundantly from the Paraclete. 
‘Cujus si hauseris fontes, nullam poteris. sitire 
doctrinam, nullus te ardor exuret quaestionum, 
resurrectionem quoque carnis usquequaque 
potando refrigerabis.’ ; 


Adv. Marcionem, Bks. i—v.—The fortunes 
of the first two editions of this work have been, 
already mentioned. In its present form it is 
assigned to the fifteenth year of Severus (Bk. i, 
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ch. xv.) or ¢. A.D. 208; and comes to us as a 
work touched and retouched during many years 
(ep. i. ch. xxii). It was not the firet time 
that Tertullian had felt dissatisfaction with 
writings of an earlier period of his life, or altered 
his arguments to meet the ever-altering phases 
of false belief. Thus in the earlier work, De 
Praescr. Haeret. cp. xix., he declines to allow 
appeal to the Scriptures in the discussion of 
heresy; in a later treatise, De Resurr. Carnis, 
ch. iii., he demands of heretics that they should 
support their inquiries from Scripture alone (cp. 
Adv. Prax. ch. xi.). So now, his earliest edition 
of this treatise, if placed (conjecturally) ¢. A.D. 
200, would have seemed to him very defective 
when writing c. A.D. 208. He had separated 
from his old friends, now branded as the ‘ Psy- 
chics’ (iv. ch. xxii.), to find among the Monta- 
nists the true Church (i. ch. xxi.; iv. ch. v.). 
To him “the new prophecy” was now the highest 
authority, the Paraclete the sole guide unto all 
truth. 

The doctrinal controversy between Tertul- 
lian and Marcion turned principally on ques- 
tions of anthropology and Christology. It need 
not be pursued here. All that Tertullian has 
to say upon it, as well as upon the life, disci- 
pline, and worship both of Marcion and his fol- 
lowers, has been summed up under the name 
(Marcton). It will be sufficient to give the 
contents of the several Books. 

(a) The object of Book i. is to expose the 
absurdity of maintaining that there is a Supreme 
God distinct from the Creator of the World (the 
Demiurge). The god of Marcion had none of 
the attributes of the true God (chs. xxii.—end). 

(6) In Book ii. Tertullian exposes the futility 
of the reasoning by which Marcion endeavoured 
to prove that the Creator of the World was not 
the Supreme God, In a passage of great beauty 
he points out how God’s justice manifested Him 
as perfect Father and perfect Master (ch. xiii.) : 
and his retort (ch. xxviii.) upon Marcion’s col- 
lection of “petty and weak and unworthy ” 
characteristics he had discovered in the Creator 
(ch. xxvii.) is in his most effective style. On 
the other hand no portion of this work shows 
more clearly Tertullian’s failure to solve some 
of the questions debated. It was comparatively 
easy to expose errors and inconsistencies ; it was 
another and a far more difficult matter to decide 
satisfactorily matters which baffled then and 
will ever baffle the powers of human reason. 

(c) Book iii. commences the Christological 
Sections. Tertullian has to refute the notion 
that Jesus was not sent by the Creator, and 
establish the position that He was in very deed 
the Son of God, Who created the world. His 
method isto compare the prophecies of the Old 
Testament with the actions recorded of Jesus in 
the New, and show the fulfilment in the latter 
of the former. His argument is the same as, 
but more complete than, that employed in the 
treatise Adv. Judacos. Union in antagonistic 
opinion of Jew and Marcionite he describes, by 
the proverb, “‘ The asp borrowed from the viper.” 
The evidence of miracles alone was not enough, 
that of prophecy was also requisite; and he lays 
down some useful principles for the interpretation 
of prophecy. b 6 

(d) Book iv. is a counterfoil to the Antitheses 
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of Marcion (cp. also i. ch. xix. ; ii, chs, xxviii, | 
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xxix.), in which passages from the Old and New 


Testament had been set down in opposition to ‘ 


each other, and the inference suggested that 
the Law and the Gospel thus disagreeing could 
not have proceeded from the same Author. Ter- 
tullian’s aim is to show that the Old Testament 
is not contrary to the Newjand in connexion 
with it to examine further the controverted points 
respecting Christ. Tertullian employs princi- 
pally the Gospel of St. Luke as being nearest to 
that accepted by Marcion (see s. .). Interesting 
and able as is, generally speaking, the discus- 
sion of passages quoted, it cannot be said that 
Tertullian’s solution of inconsistencies is always 
happy or successful. 

(e) Bookv. Marcion had a decided preference 
for St. Paul and for those who had been his com- 
panions, such as St. Luke. The reason for this 
preference was the Apostle’s opposition to Judais- 
ing Christians, which opposition the Marcionites 
expanded into a direct denial of the authority 
of the Mosaic Law. Tertullian desires to prove 
with respect to the Pauline Epistles, what he 
had proved with respect to St. Luke’s Gospel, 
that far from being contrary to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, they were entirely in unison 
with them. He considers these Epistles not 
chronologically, but in the order which best 
furnished him with salient arguments against 
the Marcionite opinions. Thus he begins with 
the Ep. to the Galatians, and takes one after 
the other the Epp. to 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Romans, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon. With 
much profound reasoning and prolonged illustra- 
tion he deduces from the unison he establishes 
testimony to the doctrine that the Creator was 
the only God, and the Lord Jesus His Christ 
(see Kaye, pp. 473-5). 


De Anima.—In the treatise De Testimonio 
Animae, Tertullian had sought to prove that the 
soul of man bore natural testimony to the truth 


of the representations given in Holy Scripture » 


of the unity, nature, and attributes of God, and 
of a future state. In the treatise De Anima, 
written some ten years or so later, he deals with 
the soul itself. Between these surviving trea- 
tises is to be placed one now lost, De Censu 
Animae, in which he had combated the opinion 


of Hermogenes that the origin of the soul was» 


to be found in matter by the counter-opinion 
that it was formed by the afflatus of God (cp. 
De Anima, chs. i, iii, xi.; Adv. Mare. ii. 
ch. ix.). The attributes of the soul (animae 
naturalia) pointed, in his opinion, to propinquity 


to God and not to matter (cp. De Anima, ch.~ 


xxii.), an opinion supported by the views of 
Plato, who had taught the divinatio animae (cp. 
De Anima, ch. xxiy.). The discussion of its 
origin is followed by a general inquiry respect- 
ing the nature, powers, and destiny of the soul. 
The treatise consists of an Introduction (chs. i. 
-iii.), followed by sections upon, (1) the nature 
of the soul (chs. iv.-xxii.) ; (2) its development 
from one original source—the ‘unde et quando 
et qua ratione sumatur’ (chs, xxiii—xxvii.); 
(8) a digression upon the Pythagorean doctrine 
of transmigration of souls and its cognate errors 
(chs. xxviii-xxxv.); (4) continuation (chs. xxxvi. 
=xli.) of the subject’ discussed in § (2); (5) the 
soul, at and after death (chs. xlii-end). 
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An admirable analysis has been given by 

Bishop Kaye (pp. 178-207 ; cp. also Neander, the 
-eareful analysis of Béhringer, and Hauck), and 
nothing is needed here but the briefest possible 
guidance. The treatise is directed not against 
Hermogenes (ch. i.) or the Valentinians (ch. xxi.) 
alone, but against philosophers generally, “ patri- 
carchs of heretics” (ch. iii.; cp. Adv. Hermog. 
ch. viii.). Tertullian does not deny that philo- 
-sophers were sometimes right, but their success 
was like that of sailors who would sometimes 
stumble upon the harbour by a lucky kind of 
chance, though the storm obscured every trace 
-of demarcation between sky and sea. What, how- 
ever, was most offensive to him in their teaching, 
he has expressed in his sentence (ep. Col. ii. 8); 
—‘ philosophia est concussio veritatis’ (ch. iii.), 
‘The philosophical treatment of the soul, for 
example, was to him the method of men who 
“mixed their wine with water.” The variety 
of opinions reflected the variant character of 
the many masters—‘ Platonis honor, aut Zenonis 
vigor, aut Aristotelis tenor, aut Epicuri stupor, 
aut Heracliti maeror, aut Empedoclis furor.’ 
“We will receive nothing,” Tertullian says, 
“which is not in accordance with that true 
‘spirit of prophecy which has arisen in this 
present age” (cp. also ch, lviii.). All questions 
between Christians and philosophers) were to 
be referred to God’s Holy Scriptures (cp. also 
ch, xxviii.). : 

The teaching of § 1 is summed up in ch, xxii. 

_ Tertullian gives there his definition of the soul 
as deriving its origin from the breath of God 
(chs. iy., xi.), The soul is immortal, corporeal 
chs. v.-viii.), and endowed with form (ch. ix.); 
“simple in its substance (chs. x., xi.); possessing 
within itself the principle of intelligence (ch. 
xii.) ; working in different ways or channels (chs, 
xiiii—xv.); endued with free will; affected by 
-external circumstances, and thus producing the 
infinite variety of disposition observable among 
mankind ; rational (ch, xvi.).; supreme over man 
(chs. xiv.-xv.); and possessing natural insight 
into futurity (ch. xix.). The Gospels, in (¢.g.) the 
chistory of the rich man in torment (St. Luke 
xvi, 23, 24), proved the corporeity of the soul 
(ch. vii.; also a Stoic opinion), and medical 
science, “the sister of philosophy” in the volumes 
-of a contemporary physician, Soranus (ch. vi.) 
-also attested this belief. The invisibility of the 
soul was no disproof of its corporeity; witness 
St. John, who, ‘ when in the spirit,” beheld the 
souls of the martyrs” (Rey. vi. 9); witness also 
the testimony of “the sister so endowed with 
gifts of revelation” (ch. ix.). This latter 
testimony is of interest as exhibiting Montanist 
religious observances. Revelations used to come 
to her in the church on the Lord’s Day, While 
the solemn services were being performed, she 
used to fall into an “ecstasy in the spirit.” In 
that state she conversed with Angels, sometimes 
-even with the Lord ; she saw and heard mysteries’ 
{sacramenta); she read men’s hearts; she pre- 
-scribed remedies to the sick. Sometimes these 
visions took place when the Scriptures were 
being read, or when the Psalms were being 
chanted, or at the time of preaching or of prayer. 
On one occasion Tertullian thinks that he must 
have been preaching about the soul, The 
“sister”? was rapt in spiritual ecstasy. After 
the service was ended and the people dismissed, 
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she told him, as was her habit, what she had. 
seen. “The soul was shown to me in a bodily 
form. It seemed a spirit; not, however, an 
empty illusion, but one which could be grasped, 
‘tenera et lucida et aerii coloris, et forma per 
omnia humana.’” Such testimony was to the 
Montanist Tertullian simply all-conclusive. 

The soul thus corporeal was nevertheless 
simple and uncompounded ; a view to be main- 
tained against those philosophers who divided it 
into three, seven, or even twelve parts (ch. xiv.); 
while it did not exclude Plato’s distinction 
between the rational and irrational parts of the 
soul, though Tertullian preferred to consider the 
soul of Adam as originally created rational, and 
irrational after seduced by the devil (ch. xvi.). 
The seat of the soul Tertullian places in the 
heart (ch, xv.), grounding his opinion upon quo- 
tations from Scripture, in which man was de- 
scribed as thinking, believing, sinning, etc., with 
the heart. Knowledge of things spiritual and 
invisible was acquired, he thought, in different 
ways by different souls, but that they did acquire 
it was to him not less certain than the know- 
ledge of things corporal and visible acquired in, 
the usual and well-known methods. 

The main purpose of § 2 (chs. xxiii —xxvii.) is: 
to prove that the souls of all mankind are de- 
rived from one common source, the soul of 
Adam. He quotes and passes over the opinions 
of Saturninus, Carpocrates, Apelles, and of 
“the hive of Valentinus,” all. of whom he 
considers to haye derived their views from 
Plato (‘omnium haereticorum condimentarium, 
ch, xxiii... .idearum et oblitus et recordatus,’ 
ch, xxiv.), and deals only with the argument 
of the last-named. Plato made the soul self- 
existent and almost equal with God, but was 
inconsistent with his own view in that he sup- 
posed the soul capable of forgetting what had 
passed in a previous state (ch. xxiv.). The 
philosophical notion, that the soul was intro- 
duced into the foetus after its birth, Tertullian 
considers refuted by the physiology of pregnancy 
(ch. xxv.) as well as by the Scriptures (ch. 
xxvi.). Answering his own question (ch. xxvii.), 
‘Quomodo igitur animal conceptum ?’ he argues, 
in language in which, as he admits, he sacrifices 
modesty to plain-speaking, that when God formed 
Adam out of clay (de limo) and breathed into 
him the breath of life (ex affatu Dei anima), 
the seeds of body and soul were then inseparably 
united in him, 

The subject of § 3, metempsychosis and metem- 
somatosis (chs, xxviiii—xxxy.), furnishes Tertul- 
lian with plenty of opportunity of ridiculing the 
conclusions necessitated by the opinion. One 
point. only in the section need be noted, viz., 
his refutation of the theory by the testimony of 
advancing civilisation (ch. xxx.). Were the 
doctrine of metempsychosis true, the numbers 
of mankind would remain without increase. 
Facts refuted this, ‘ Ubique domus, ubique popu- 
lus, ubique respublica, ubique vita 3” and still the 
population increased, Its numbers were becom- 
ing burdensome ; its wants were many and keen. 
Nature was unable to supply them. So much 
was this the case that pestilence, famine, wars 
and earthquakes had come to be considered as 
remedies, ‘tanquam tonsura insolescentis generis 
humani,’ Tertullian was anticipating Malthus. 
Yet the world, he continues, had never felt any 
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alarm at the idea of the thousands thus cut off 
being restored to life after a millennial exile, or of 
a possible total extinction of the human race 
before that exile was ended. Clearly men did 
not believe, nor should they believe, in the 
Pythagorean theory. 

§ 4 (chs. xxxvi-xli.) takes up the subject 
from ch. xxvil. The soul, sown in the womb at 
the same time as the body, received along with 
it its sex; its growth and development were 
not an enlargement of substance but of powers, 
and it reached maturity (pubertatem) at the 
same time and after the same manner as the 
flesh, which Tertullian puts in the fourteenth 
year. The alimenta of the soul were immortality, 
rationality, sensibility, intellectuality, and free 
will. Souls though thus endowed at birth were 
attacked and depraved by the evil spirit, and 
“Christians were glad to remember and act upon 
the words of the Lord Himself (St. John iii. 5) 
and of His Apostle (1 Cor. vii.14). In all the 
actions of human nature the soul was the motive 
power, the flesh was but the vessel (calix) 
ministering to the soul, or but its chattel 
(supellex), an instrument for the duties of life. 
Nothing was done by the flesh without the soul 
in operations of good, as nothing was done by 
the soul without the flesh in operations of evil. 
Two evils beset the soul; the evil which super- 
vened from the intervention of the evil spirit, 
and the antecedent natural evil which was 
innate in its corrupt origin. Yet, notwith- 
standing these possessing evils, there was also 
innate in the soul that principle of good which 
was at once divine and its real nature. The 
fact was full of consolation. Some men were 
very bad, some very good; but if even in the 
best there was something of the worst, in the 
worst there was always some good. As no soul 
was without sin, so no soul was without the seed 
of good. 

§ 5 (chs. xlii—end). Asa preliminary to the 
consideration of the manner in which the soul 
encounters death, Tertullian considers the sub- 
ject of sleep—the image of death. He adopts 
by preference the Stoic definition of sleep as the 
temporary suspension of the activity of the 
senses (resolutionem sensualis vigoris), and limits 
the senses affected to those of the body; the soul 
being immortal neither requiring nor admitting 
a state of rest. While the body is asleep or 
dead, the soul is elsewhere. It dreams, and in 
dreams it travels or trades, it works or plays, it 
is glad or sad, it does what is right or wrong. 
Tertullian admits that an argument against his 
opinion might be derived from the fact that 
there were some persons who never had dreams 
(e.g. Nero); and he tells the legend of a certain 
Hermotimus (ch. liv.). His soul used to wander 
away during his sleep, and his wife told 
this peculiarity to his enemies, who burnt his 
sleeping, soul-less body. But Tertullian will 
only accept such a legend as intended to increase 
credulity in the popular belief of separation 
of soul and body. Christian opinion on this 
point (ch. xlv.) was worth more than legend or 
negative argument. In the very beginning sleep 
was inaugurated by ecstasy (Gen. ii. 21). The 
sleep which fell upon Adam’s body brought it 
rest, the ecstasy which fell upon his soul was 
the very opposite of rest. The nature of this 
ecstatic or dream -state is pursued at some 


length through the two dream-gates of Homer 
—*the horny (i.e. transparent) gate of truth: 
and the ivory (i.e. opaque) gate of error ”— 
and illustrated. Good dreams proceeded from 
God, bad from demons. Some dreams could be 
explained naturally, others were so wild and 
extravagant that they must bee referred to the 
peculiar character of the ecstatic influence. 

Death, to which Tertullian now turns (ch. 1.), 
was to be the lot of all, let Epicurus and Menan- 
der say what they would. The voice of God 
(Gen. ii. 17) had declared death to be the debt 
of nature. Independent of heathen examples 
of this truth, Tertullian finds one in the trans- 
lation of Enoch and Elijah. Their death was 
deferred only ; ‘they were reserved for a future 
death, that by their blood they might extinguish 
Antichrist ” (Oehier refers to Rey. xi. 3). The 
operation of death consisted in the separation of 
soul and body (ch. li.). Some did indeed teach 
that there were instances (which he specifies) 
of the souls cleaving to the body after death; 
and some, for that reason, would not sanction 
cremation: but it was more certain that not a 
particle of the soul remained in the body (after 
death). The soul was indivisible and immortal : 
and death could no more mix with life than 
night with day. 

Where would the soul be when divested of the 
body ? (chs. liii.-lviii.). Tertullian answers, In 
Hades ; but his Hades is not that of Plato, nor 
his answer to the question that adopted by 
philosophers. To Hades, ‘‘a subterranean region,” 
did Christ go (St. Matt. xii. 40; 1 Pet. iii. 19) 5 
therefore Christians must keep at arms’ length 
those who were too proud to believe that the 
souls of the faithful deserved to be placed in the 
lower regions. “From Hades shall men remove 
to heaven at the day of judgment. The patri- 
archs and prophets had indeed been already 
removed to Paradise as partakers in (appendices) 
the Lord’s Resurrection: and some others were 
also thus highly favoured, such as the martyrs 
seen by St. John under the altar (Rev. vi. 9) and 
by the most heroic martyr Perpetua on the day 
of her passion. This exception, so characteristic 
of the Montanist, is made the text of an appeal. 
‘“ Paradise shall also be yours if, as the Para— 
clete advises (cp. De Fuga, ch. ix.), you lay down 
your life for God, not in gentle fevers and soft 
beds, but in martyrdom; if you take up your 
Cross and follow the Lord as He commanded. 
The key to Paradise is your blood.” 

But for the generality of believers, and in the 
meanwhile, what would take place while the 
soul was in Hades?» Would it sleep? No, 
Tertullian replies ; souls do not sleep when men 
are alive. Full well the soul will know in 
Hades how to feel joy or sorrow even without. 
the body. The “prison” of the Gospel (St- 
Matt. v. 25) was Hades, and “the uttermost 
farthing,” the very smallest offence which had 
to be atoned there before the resurrection. 
Hence the soul must undergo in Hades some: 
compensatory discipline without prejudice to 
the full accomplishment of the resurrection, 
when recompense would be paid to the flesh 
also. This conclusion Tertullian affirms to be 
one communicated by the Paraclete, and there~ 
fore accepted by all who admitted the force of 
His words from a knowledge of His’ promised 
gifts. 2h : 
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De Pailio.—This, a treatise intentionally 
" extravagant, is a vindication of the philosopher's 
mantle (pallium) ridiculed by the people of 
Carthage. It might be called a juridical plea, 
couched in witty and forensic language, in an 
imaginary case of Pallium (see description s. v. 
in Dict. OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES) v. Toga. 
‘On its date see above, p. 822. 

Some have seen in Tertullian’s assumption of 
the pallium an indication that he adopted it to 
indicate his separation from the Church. The 
conjecture must stand on its own merits. There 
is nothing to prove or disprove it. With good- 
humoured banter, Tertullian congratulates the 
princes of Africa, the men of Carthage, ‘ vetus- 
tate nobiles novitate felices,’ that the times 
were so prosperous with them that they had 
both leisure and pleasure to criticise dress. 

Had he changed his, and did that arouse in 
them amusement or satire? Well, they also had 
changed theirs. Alas! poor Mantle! What was 
‘once the common robe of Carthage, worn by all 
ranks and conditions, was now only to be seen 
on the shoulders of the priests of Aesculapius. 

In truth they were but following the fashion. 
Everywhere was to be noted a law of change, 
why not then a change of dress? In his most 
grandiloquent style, and always preserving the 
undertone of banter, Tertullian describes nature 
ever “changing her dress ;” the changes of day 
and night; those of the heavens, of the ‘“ ever- 
restless ” sea, and of earth; changes geological, 
ethnic, and national; and the animal creation, 
beasts, birds, reptiles, and man, changing that 
form which was their garment (ch. iii.), Through 
a number of marvellous phenomena believed and 
quoted by the naturalists of the day, and through 
illustrations drawn from mythological precedents, 
Tertullian reaches the climax, how the tailor’s 
art had clothed ambitious humanity with various 
forms of garment. Not that change of dress was 
always nor of necessity an improvement (ch. iv.). 
Achilles dressed like a woman, a Hercules clothed 
in the silk of Omphale, and an Omphale clad in 
the hide of Hercules, effeminate pugilists and 
kings, immodest matrons and barely-clad 
priestesses—at such, ridicule pointed the finger. 
‘Their garments controverted nature and modesty. 
Was the Mantle abused by some? At least it 
was not by Christians. Nay, by them it had 
been invested with an honour never previously 
acquired, It had become the garment of that 
wisdom (Christianity) which renounced super- 
stition and vanity; it was the priestly robe 
(sacerdos suggestus) nobler than any vestiture 
of the flamen. “ Lower the eyes, and reverence 
that pullium which attests its wearer to have 
renounced error.” 

The Mantle had virtues of its own (chs. v., vi.). 
Did it not illustrate simplicity and capacity, 
economy and austerity, in protest against the 
follies and effeminacies, the gluttony and ex- 
travagance, the impurity and intemperance of 
the fogati? ‘Grande pallii beneficium est.’ It 
was the garb not only of the philosopher, but 
also of those benefactors of the human race—the 
grammarian and the rhetorician, the sophist and 
the physician, the poet and the musician, the 
student of astronomy and the pupil of national 
history. In face of such facts, why mind the 

sneer, “The pallium ranked below the toga of 
the Roman Knight,” or the indignant question 
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“Shall I give up my toga for the pallium?” 
There was no indignity in the matter. “‘Gaude 
pallium et exsulta!’ Thou art honoured by a 
better philosophy from the time that thou didst 
become a Christian garment.” 


Scorpiace.—The title given in one edition, 
‘Adversos Gnosticos Scorpiacum de _ bono 
martyrii,’ expresses the purport of the treatise 
and defines the class against whom it was 
written. The time was evidently one of fierce 
persecution (ch. i.), and subsequent to the date 
of Tertullian’s work against Marcion (ch. v.); 
but so long as it is impossible to define what 
edition of the Adv. Marc. is meant, or what 
special persecution was raging, it must remain 
extremely difficult to determine the date of this 
treatise, Its tone, a mild Montanism, and its 
subject, a defence of martyrdom stronger than 
is found in the Montanist works of his previous 
period, suggest the assignment of the work to 
c. A.D. 211; but nothing positive can be 
asserted. 

Scorpions were sometimes diminutive reptiles, 
but the evil which came from them was always 
great. Men had written about scorpions and 
how to cure their sting; the Christian practice 
(‘nobis fides praesidium ’) being to sign with the 
sign of the Cross the part affected, adjure it in 
the name of Jesus, and anoint it with ointment 
composed of parts of the killed scorpion. But 
there were other scorpions than those described 
in natural histories. Faith had its scorpions ; 
they were little but deadly, and especially 
active at the fiery season of persecution. Then 
Gnostics broke out, and Valentinians and the 
opponents of martyrdom struck, stung, and 
killed, Or, they dropped into the minds of 
the weak and wavering subtle poisons, such as 
doubts as to the necessity and lawfulness of 
martyrdom; and these doubts dulled and 
deadened spiritual life and faith. Crush them, 
says Tertullian, as you would crush the poisonous 
scorpion. 

I. Had God willed and commanded martyrdom? 
Yes, because obedience to God’s will in avoiding 
idolatry frequently implied martyrdom, and 
martyrdom was therefore an opportunity of 
exhibiting God’s will. he scorpion instilled 
doubts upon this: How could it be the will of 
God? Was it not the suggestion of a false god? 
Or, if it was God’s will, how could it be called 
good? Tertullian answers, God Who prohibited 
and punished idolatry required it, Idolatry 
was an evil; and to strive against and oppose 
evil could only be good. ‘The opposition between 
idolatry and martyrdom was that of death and 
life. Why should menavoid martyrdoms? They 
were very terrible, but they issued in salvation. 
God healed by fire, sword, and bitter pains. 
Men admired the physician who killed heat 
with heat, bile with bitter, hemorrhage with 
bleeding. Was then God to be blamed for dis- 
solving death by death, killing by killing, tor- 
ture by torture? Was He wrong for conferring 
life by taking it away, for preserving the soul 
by snatching it out of this life? 

II. There was another aspect of the question 
(ch. vi.).. The martyr’s contest was between 
one strengthened by the Lord and the devil 
who had once bruised Adam, Did not this 
show generosity in God and not harshness ? 
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In the arena, no one ever counted a bleeding 
yictor unhappy. His crown closed his wounds, 
the palm staunched his blood. Rewards, political 
privileges, statues, secured him an eternity of 
fame. How then was it unbecoming of God to 
bring forth His own, a spectacle to men and 
Angels, test the endurance of soul and body, and 
give His victors honour, reward, citizenship ? 

Martyrdom served yet another divine pur- 
pose. The faith of many even after Baptism 
was imperilled; very many, after attaining to 
salvation, were lost again. Therefore, God had 
appointed a second source of comfort and a last 
means of protection, viz. the fight of martyrdom 
and the Baptism of blood (ep. De Bapt. ch. xvi.). 
Nothing could any longer be “imputed” (Ps. 
xxxii. 1) to martyrs who laid down life in that 
Baptism of blood. Tertullian uses language 
here which his evident earnestness alone rescues 
from irreverent recklessness. Did the scorpion 
reproach him and his co-religionists with having 
a murderer for their God; though the source 
whence such a blasphemy proceeded made him 
shudder, Tertullian will embrace such a God, for 
had not God by the lips of Solomon proclaimed 
Himself more than murderer? “ Wisdom had slain 
her children ” (Prov. ix. 2; @jpara = Martyrum 

' Victimas, Augustine), and was praised. The 
Apostle spoke of God not sparing His Own Son 
(Rom. viii. 32), If heathenism appeased Diana 
or Mercury or Saturn or Jupiter by human 
sacrifices, why should the God of the Christians 
be reproached if He required martyrdoms ? 

The language of the Old Testament (¢.g. Isai. 
lyii. 1) and that of the New (St. Matt. v. 10, 44, 
x. 16, etc.) as well as the Lord’s example 
taught men to live prepared for persecution, 
betrayal, and death; to confess Christ before 
men, that He might confess them before the 
Father in heaven. ‘The language and testimony 
of the Apostles was that of “teachers of 
martyrdom.” Had a Prodicus or a Valentinus 
(cp. Adv. Prax. ch. iii.) stood by St. Paul 
(Acts xxii. 11), and suggested that confession of 
Christ before men on earth was not needed, that 
martyrdom branded God as One Who thirsted for 
human blood, and that Christ was One Who loved 
to see suffering, straightway he would have heard 
from that servant of God what the devil heard 
from the Lord, “ Get thee behind Me, Satan,” etc. 
And even now should he hear it. He had poured 
forth his poisons; but they would hurt none of 
Christ’s weak ones ifthey would but drink “ this 
our potion.” 


Ad Scapulam.—It was probably at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Caracalla, A.p. 211, that 
the African proconsul Scapula authorised the 
persecution to which this work refers. He was 
a fierce opponent of the Christians, and “per- 
mitted his fanaticism to override his sense of 
justice (ch. iv.). The reader will find in this 
treatise the arguments of the ‘ Apology,’ but 
he will also notice at once the change in tone, 
Tertullian’s passion is still strong, but it is 
gravely and soberly expressed. There is the 
same appeal for justice, but defiance has given 
place to prayer, and hatred of the persecutor 
to love for the enemy. The treatise may fairly 
take rank among the best and most interesting 
of all which have been preserved. 

Scapula is told frankly that they who had 
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joined the “sect” of Christians, were prepared 


to accept its conditions. The persecutions of 
men ignorant of what they were doing, did not 
alarm them or make them shrink from heathen 
“savagery.” Against the charges usually 
brought against them (ep. ch. ii. ; Apol. chs. vil.— 
ix.) Scapula should set one zpin fact—the be-- 
haviour of Christians. Though they formed the 
majority in every city, yet their conduct was 
always marked by silence and modesty. Their 
“discipline” enforced a patience which was 
divine ; if they were known at all among men,. 
it was for their reformation of the vices which 
once degraded them. 

Was it then right to punish such citizens 2° 
If not, was it to be expected that unjust punish-- 
ment would be overlooked by God?. Did: 
not everyday facts prove that God did and 
would visit with His wrath unrighteous judges ? 
When Hilarian was president (under whom is 
placed the martyrdom of SS. Perpetua and. 
Felicitas), and the fanatic cry arose, “Give no 
burial grounds (areae) to the Christians,” did 
not God withhold harvests and leave the heathen 
without threshing floors (areae)? What did the- 
rains of the previous year, or the fires which 
lately hung over Carthage, and the thunders, 
and the eclipse at Utica betoken? What but 
God’s wrath? Let Scapula remember what: 
had happened to some persecuting presidents 
His predecessor Saturninus had lost his eye-- 
sight; Capella, when Byzantium fell into the 
hands of Severus, could not help lamenting, 
‘Christiani gaudete’; Herminianus of Cappa-- 
docia, enraged at the conversion of his wife- 
and treating the Christians with great cruelty, 
had been devoured of worms, and in his anger 
had charged his attendants ‘‘ Let no man know 
it, lest Christian men rejoice and Christian 
women take hope.” God, adds Tertullian, was. 
merciful to him and pointed out to him his. 
error, so that he died almost a Christian. Nay, 
had not the illness which had attacked Scapula 
himself, after he had condemned Marilus of 
Adrumetum to the wild beasts, been meant for a 
warning for the future— ‘Memento de cetero ”? 

Tertullian does not write to intimidate, but 
to warn—p} Oeouaxety. ‘“ Perform your duties 
as proconsul, but remember to be humane.” 
Let Scapula imitate the example of such men. 
as Cincius Severus or Candidus or Asper or 
Pudens (see p. 820), or follow the principles and 
practice of the emperor Severus (see p. 819): 
It was not for miscreants or false Christians. 
that Tertullian pleaded, but for honest men, 
true citizens, and Christians’ faithful to those 
religious convictions, for which they were at 
that very moment tortured by the governors of 
Legio and Mauritania. The decimation of a 
Christ-loving crowd might prove dangerously 
destructive to the well-being of the state. 
If the Christians of Carthage resolved to re- 
peat the act of their co-religionists in’ Asia, 
if they hurried in a body to’the judgment- 
seat of Scapula as they had to that of Arrius. 
Antoninus, would Scapula act as Arrius had 
done? Arrius had commanded the destruction 
of a few, and then had dismissed the rest with 
the sarcastic comment, “Miserable men, if you 
want to die you have precipices or halters! ” 
If the Christians of Carthage should see fit to 
come to Scapula, how many swords. and. fires 
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- would he want for the multitudes of every sex, 
age, and rank who should present themselves ! 
He would have to slaughter the leading persons 
-of the city, and decimate the noble men and 
women of his own rank, friends and relations 
of his own circle. “Spare thyself, Scapula, if 
. thou wilt not spare us. Spare Carthage, if thou 
wilt not spare thyself. Spare thy province, 
which the mere mention of thine intention has 
- subjected to the threats and extortions of sol- 
diers and of private foes (ep. De Fuga, chs. xii., 
_ xiii). As for us, we have no Master but God. 
Those whom you reckon your masters are but 
men, and must one day die. Our community 
shall never die. The more you pull it to the 
- ground, the more it will be built up.” 


De Monoyamia.—Some years passed, of peace 
from without but not from within; and a third 
time (¢. A.D. 217) does Tertullian return to that 

_ question—marriage—which had occupied him in 
the Ad Usorem and De Exhortatione Castitatis. 
Of these treatises the third is the bitterest. 
Opinions opposed to his own had been freely 
expressed (cp. chs. ii., x.), and this subject was 
evidently. discussed hotly. Each party flung 
epithets at the other. To the Catholic the 
_Montanist was a -heretic, a Gnostic, harsh, and 
innovating. To the Montanist the Catholic was 
_ the heretic, the Psychic, wanton, and adulterous. 
Dispassionate treatment of any question would 
be impossible under such circumstances. It is 
certainly absent from the De Monogamia. 

Tertullian now claimed for his party that they 
and they alone were guided by the Paraclete. 
From Him they had received their teaching on 
monogamy. He had come to supersede the 
teaching of St. Paul by yet higher counsels of 
perfection, and to that perfection Tertullian 
sought to bring his readers. Much of his argu- 

-ment—e.g. from Scripture—is a repetition of 
what he had said in his former treatises on 
the subject, and much of it may be fairly labelled 
by the epithets “strained” and “ conjectural ” 
he felt would be applied to it (ch. ix.): but no 
one will dispute Tertullian’s earnestness in the 
cause he had so much at heart. Immorality 
was prevalent and contagious, and in mono- 
gamy—supposing celibacy and widowhood to 
be impossible—he saw a counter-acting agency. 
Discipline and spirituality would be at least 

- practicable to those who would rally round 
the standard of monogamy. 

The opening words are striking for their 
bitterness and assumption of spiritual supe- 
riovity: “Heretics (e.g. Marcionites) do away 
with marriages; the Psychics accumulate 
them...- Among us, who by our recognition 
of spiritual gifts (charismata) have deservedly 
earned the title Spiritales, continence is reli- 
gious and licence is modest as being alike the 
gift of the Creator. Continence honours the law 
of marriage, licence tempers it; ‘ Unum matri- 
monium novimus, sicut unum Deum.’ ”’ But the 
Psychics! They received not. the Spirit and there- 
fore were not pleased with spiritual things. They 
called “the discipline of monogamy” a heresy 
(ch. ii.), and affirmed the Paraclete to be the in- 
_stitutor of a novel and most grievous discipline, 

Tertullian therefore feels himself called upon 
to defend the Paraclete against the charge of 
introducing (a) a new thing, and in that respect 
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opposed to Catholic tradition, and (6) what as 
burdensome was opposed to “the light burden ” 
of the Lord (St. Matt. xi. 30). In St. John xvi. 
12-15, he finds the Lord’s answer to both 
charges; while his own reply defends the 


‘Master’s words from misinterpretation, and 


sketches the outline of Christian development :— 
The Paraclete, having much to teach which 
the Lord deferred till He came, testified in the 
first place to the Christ in Whom Christians _ 
believed, glorified Him and brought Him to their 
yemembrance. Then, as a second step, He 
revealed many matters of discipline which com- 
mended themselves to men by the integrity of 
His doctrine; novel indeed because only then 
revealed, and burdensome because not even then 
endurable, but originating in no other Christ 
than He Who promised the Paraclete, and not 
less burdensome than many other things which 
even in Christ’s days the disciples “were not 
able to bear.” 
In this particular question of marriage, the 
Paraclete had introduced no novelty. Had not 
the Lord Himself opened the kingdom of heaven 
toeunuchs ut et Ipso spadone? (cp. St. Matt. 
xix. 12: De Pat. ch. xiii.; De Cultu Fem. ii. 
ch. ix.). Had not His Apostle, following His 
teaching, preferred continence, propterca et 
ipse castratus? Yes, an objector was supposed 
to say, but this was always without prejudice 
to the law of marriage. Quite so, Tertullian 
answers, but the Apostle’s preference was 
clearly in favour of continence; a position he 
once more establishes by reference to the lan- 
guage of St. Paul and St. John (cp. De Hehort. 
Cast. chs. ii.-iv.). Their language, or rather 
his own deductions from their language, were 
sufficiently indicative to Tertullian that the per- 
mission to marry was in the course of obliteration. 
Once more he turns to the Scriptures (ch. iv-), 
and recapitulates the passages already ad- 
duced in the De Exhort. Cast. chs. v., Vi. 
Tertullian’s opponents did not like his proofs 
of monogamy from Adam, Noah, and Christ ; 
they appealed to Abraham (ch. vi.). Be it so, 
answers Tertullian; be sons of Abraham (cp. 
Gal. iii. 17); but remember also that that title 
recalls the period of his life when he was a mono- 
gamist and still uncircumcised. It was at a later 
period of his life that he both became a digamist 
and was circumcised. Strained as this assertion 
and inference will be to anyone who examines 
the Scripture account of the life of Abraham, 
Tertullian does not hesitate to say to those whom 
he was addressing: ‘You must be one of two 
things. If you admit digamy then admit also 
circumcision; if you hold uncireumcision then 
you will keep monogamy. If you involve your- 
self in digamy, you are not the sons of that 
Abraham, whose faith was held in monogamy.” 
At the threshold of the Gospel narrative 
Tertullian finds. “two high priestesses of 
Christian sanctity, Monogamy and Continence :” 
the former, modest, in the person of Zechariah, 
the perfect (totum) priest ; the latter, absolute, 
in the person of John, the forerunner and baptizer 
of Christ. She also who was the mother of 
Christ was a virgin about to marry once after 
His birth, that in herself as a mother both titles 
of sanctity, virgin and wife of one husband, 
might find illustration. »St. Peter was the 
only Apostle married (cp. St. Mark i. 29, 30); 
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and he was, Tertullian “presumes” to think, 
a monogamist ; for the Church built upon him 
had taken monogamists to fill every grade in 
her orders. None of the other Apostles were, 
in Tertullian’s opinion, married. The “ wife” 
of 1 Cor. ix. 5 was to him simply a “ woman” 
who in her kindness ministered unto the 
Apostle as women had ministered unto the 
Lord (St. Luke viii. 1-3), The rest of the 
Apostles were either spadones or continentes. 
Was Christ likely to set in His own chair of 
office successors who would enjoin but not prac- 
tise the sanctity of the flesh He had Himself 
practised and taught? He had told them that 
the kingdom of heaven was for “children” 
(puerorum, St. Mark x. 13-15), that consorts 
with these were those who after marriage were 
still pueri (St. Matt. xix. 12); and in the hour 
of His revelation of His glory He had selected 
from among so many saints and prophets, Moses 
and Elias (St. Matt. xvii. 1-8)—the one a mono- 
gamist, the other an eunuch. Once only did 
He sup at a marriage. Many marriages took 
place around Him, but He was present at them 
only so often as He willed them to be —viz. once. 
From His prohibition of divorce (ep. St. Matt. 
xix. 3-8) Tertullian argues further that man 
might not join together by matrimony those 
whom God had separated by death. 

The Psychics derived from 1 Cor. vii. 39 the 
permission to contract second marriages, and 
indeed marriages to any amount. That inter- 
pretation makes Tertullian very angry. It was 
the one interpretation, in his opinion, which St. 
Paul did not mean; it was contradicted by his 
language elsewhere (cp. ch. v.; De Exh. Cast. 
ch. vii.). St. Paul, he says, was dealing with 
phases of inexperience natural in an infant 
Church; and, amongst others, with that of v. 27. 
Tertullian’s interpretation of St. Paul’s reply 
(v. 28)—“if thou shalt have taken to thy- 
self a wife, thou hast not sinned ”’—is one after- 
wards approved by St. Jerome (Zp. Ixix.). St. 


Paul, he thinks, had in his mind only the case of 


a man who while still a heathen had been loosed 
from a heathen wife. Consequently, if such a 
man took a wife after he had become a Christian, 
that wife would not be his second wife, but his 


first; his reason being, “Our life only dates 
its beginning from the time of our becoming be- 


lievers.” Unions were to be “only in the Lord.” 

Once more (cp. De Beh. Cast. ch. vii.) he turns 
to theargument of the Psychics that St. Paul re- 
stricted monogamy to the clerical order alone ; 
—‘ Quod quibusdam praescribit, id non omnibus 
praescribit.” That non omnibus was terrible to 
Tertullian. When men found it convenient to 
extol themselves against the clergy as a class, 


then they remembered their universal priest - 


hood (Rev. i. 6); but when (for example) they 
did not wish to continue monogamists whatever 
might be the rule for the clergy, then they laid 
aside the priestly fillet, even though they still 
wished to retain equality of rank. Such in- 
consistency was unbearable, Laymen and clergy 
must observe but one rule. The Holy Spirit 
had indeed foreseen that it would one day be 
said, “All things are lawful to Bishops.” It had 
come true. Adultery violated the law of the 
land ; digamists presided over Churches, never 
blushing’ when passages condemnatory of their 
acts were read from the writings of the Apostles, 
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But that was no sanction for the layman who 
limited the law of monogamy to Bishops to 
abandon at the same time those wholesome rules 
of discipline which St. Paul had connected with 
monogamy (1 Tim. iii. 2, &c.). If monogamy 
did not suit him, neither would those rules. 

Even had St. Paul permitted second marriages 
to suit the circumstances of his times, that day 
of permission had now ended.. Just as Christ 
had abrogated what Moses had permitted, be- 
cause from the beginning it was not so, so had 
the Paraclete abrogated an indulgence which St. 
Paul had permitted; and, for the same reason, 
because second marriage was not from the 
beginning. Hardness of heart had reigned until 
Christ; infirmity of the flesh until the Para- 
clete. If the new law had taken away divorce, 
the new prophecy had taken away second 
marriage. 

Tertullian “laughs” scornfully at the pleas 
for marriage put forward by “infirmity” (ch.. 
xvi.). That, for example, was not isirmitus 
carnis but summa fortitudo (‘nubere est res 
virium’) which would marry three times, four: 
times, seven times; ‘totiens fortior quotiens 
infirmior.’ It was based not upon Apostolic 
authority, but upon that of a Hermogenes who 
married more women than he painted (ep. Adv. 
Herm. ch. i.)! Other pleas he deals with as 
sarcastically as in De Exh. Cast. chs. ix., x.; 
what is fresh here in illustration or argu- 
ment is steeped in the bitterest irony. His 
last picture (ch, xvii.) is that of this “ infir- 
mity ” judged at the bar of God not by an Isaac, 
a John the Baptist, or a Judith, but by a 
Dido, a Lucretia, the Virgins of Vesta, and the 
priests of Apis (ep. Ad Uzor. i., chs, vi., vii.; 
De Exh. Cast. ch. xiii.), 


De Jejunio Adversus Psychicos (al. De Jeju- 
niis). — Another great subject of difference 
between Churchmen and Montanists had refer- 
ence to fasts; and if this treatise on the 
subject may be in any degree taken as indica- 
tive, of the feeling on these matters, that 
feeling must have been most intense and bitter. 
Tertullian’s paper is a most distressing one 
to read: of argument there is little, of abuse 
there is plenty. Both sides indulged in un- 
measured invective; both had lost their tem- 
per. The charges of luxury, gluttony, and 
immorality unhesitatingly and almost exult- 
ingly brought by Tertullian against Church 
ecclesiastics and laymen are so gross as almost 
to refute themselves by their very exaggera- 
tion, They are more than the retort of a 
man infuriated by unjust accusations, and 
meeting them by counter-charges. The ascetic 
has become a fanatic, and in his mad hatred 
besmirches and calumniates the Church he 
had once so tenderly loved. There is hardly a 
passage (see, as an exception, his testimony to 
Councils, ch, xiii.) which by generosity of feeling 
or tenderness of sympathy recalls the writer 
who in former days had inculcated respect for 
the officers of the Church, and had sought to 
veil what was wrong or protect what was weak 
in the lives of her children. His passion moreover 
frequently masters his juster exegetical sense. 
He supports many of his opinions by reference 
to the New Testament; but the manner in 


which, for example, he misapplies St. Matt. vy. 6 
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or Rom. xiv. 17, 20, would be ridiculous were 
it not so manifestly sophistical and prejudiced. 

The treatise was written (see ch. i.) after the 
De Monogamia, and may be roughly divided into 
an Introduction (ch. i.) followed by two principal 

_ sections: I, Charges against the Montanists (chs. 
_ ii-xi.); Il. Counter-charges (chs. xii—xvii.). 

I. Coarsely and scornfully Tertullian opens 
(ch. i.) by declaring how greatly surprised 
he should feel if the Psychics who were led 
by wantonness to marry frequently were not 

_ also led by gluttony to hate fasts. Their faith 
was both multivorous and multinubist. They 
turned against the Paraclete and rejected the new 

_ prophecies not because Montanus or Priscilla or 
Maximilla preached another God, or separated 

. Jesus Christ from Him, or overturned any rule 
of faith or hope, but because they more often 

_ taught men to fast than to marry. 

(a) Chs. ii.—viii., Hasts generally.—The Catholic 

. position (cf. De Orat. chs. xviii—xxiv. ; De Poenit. 
ch. ix.), as Tertullian states it in its adversative 
attitude to the Montanist, was this. God had 
appointed. definite days for fasting, eg. by 
Moses, the tenth day of the seventh month as 

_aday of atonement (Ley. xvi. 29, xxiii. 26-9), 
and in the Gospel the days (Good Friday and 

_Easter-Eve) “in which the Bridegroom was 

taken away” (St. Matt. ix. 14, 15; ep. Oehler’s 
note, and Pusey’s L. of the F. x. p. 311). These 

_dast the Church considered the only legitimate 
fasts for Christians, the fasts instituted under the 

Law and the Prophets haying been abolished. 

Hence the observance of other fasts was simply 
a matter of choice on the part of the individual 
Christian, not of command on the part of the 
Church. Apostolic practice pointed to this when 
they laid upon believers no yoke (Acts xv. 10) 
of freshly prescribed and universal fasts or 
of “stations,” and closed prayers with the ninth 

hour (Acts iii. 1). Xerophagy, ze. eating food 
not moistened by flesh, broth, juicy fruit, or 
vinous ingredient, was, moreover, distinctly new. 

It expressed by a new name a far-fetched duty, 
akin to the heathen superstition connected with 
the purificatory rites of Apis, Isis, and the 
Magna Mater. It was a distinct limitation of 

faith “ free in Christ ” (cp. 1 Cor. x. 25), and to 
insist upon it was to merit St. Paul’s denunciation 
(cp. 1 Tim. iv. 3). In fact the Psychics applied 
the description in 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2 to Montanists. 

They were the men whose consciences were 
seared with the doctrines of liars (consult the 
original text). The charge irritated Tertullian to 
madness : “ Seared !”’ he cries: “tell me by what 
fires?” And sarcastically he answers: “I sup- 
pose with frequent nuptials and daily banquets.” 

He goes to the history of Adam for his first argu- 
ment in favour of fasts. Adam sold his salvation 
for his appetite (wa). Therefore He Who has 
shown to men the offence has left to their 
intelligence the remedies for the offence:— 
‘Cibus pro veneno. . . antidotum fames.’ 
When Israel became a people (ch. v.) disciplinary 
laws were instituted, because the first people 
“repeated the crime of the first man—‘ pronior 

ventri quam Deo deprehensus’ (e.g. Num. xi. 
1-6, xx. 1-12). Angels’ food—xerophagy—dis- 
_ pleased them; they preferred garlic and onions 
to heaven! Their gluttony was punished and the 
exercise of continence enforced, that the former 
tight be condemned and the latter learnt. 
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Common sense supported the same view 
(ch. vi.). Men were much more capable of 
handling divine matters when they approached 
them fasting. Moses, for example, with heart 
uplifted, not fattened up (erectum potius quam 
impinguatum), maintained for forty days and 
nights a fast impossible to mere human nature, 
but possible through the spiritual faith which 
gave him power. He saw with his eyes God’s 
glory, he heard with his ears God’s voice, he 
collected into his heart that law of God, Who 
taught him even then how man did not live by 
bread alone, but by every word which proceeded 
from His mouth. So also with Elijah (1 Kings 
xix. 1-8). “So great indeed is the prerogative 
of restricted food that it makes God comrade 
(contubernalis; cp. St. Matt. xvii. 4) to man, 
parem revera pari, The eternal God hungers 
not (cp. Isai. xl, 28, LXX., where Vulg. is 
deficiet) ; therefore the time when man becomes 
equal with God is when he lives without food.” 

In the New Testament Tertullian finds on 
the threshold of the Gospel how Anna was one 
who was praised not only for her long and 
univirate widowhood, but also for her fiast- 
ings (St. Luke ii. 36-8). She illustrated in 
herself what should be the duties of attendants 
of the Church, and, yet more, how Christ was 
understood by none more than by those who 
had been wedded once and fasted often. The 
Lord Himself dedicated His own Baptism (and 
in His that of all believers) by fasts; and 
taught the “new man” how to bruise “ the 
old” by the power of despising food. Fasting 
was commended (Acts x. 30-1) in Cornelius, and 
St. Paul alludes to it as his habit (2 Cor. xi. 27). 

(6) Ch. ix., Xerophagies.—Tertullian’s oppo- 
nents labelled them novitas and vanitas. They 
were neither, retorts Tertullian, and proves 
from the histories of David, Daniel, and Elijah, 
that they were both ancient and efficacious. 
Abstinence from wine he commends highly, as 
in the case of Samuel (1 Sam. i, 11) and Aaron 
(Lev. x. 9), but he insists that it must be 
accompanied by a similar restriction on food : 
‘Qualis enim esus, talis et potus.’ The man 
who “immolates but half an appetite to God 
was aquis sobrius et cibis ebrius”! Lastly, St. 
Paul’s advice to St. Timothy (1 Tim. v. 23) was 
advice to a man who was abstaining from wine 
not as by rule but as a matter of devotion. 

(c) Ch. x., Stations—The Psychics objected 
to the Montanist mode of using these days 
(cp. Ad Orat. ch. xix.). The fast which was 
voluntary with the Psychic was made compul- 
sory by the Montanist: with the former “the 
ninth hour” was the limit of the fast, with the 
latter it was continued tillevening. Tertullian, 
dealing with the latter point first, declines to 
accept the alleged example of St, Peter (Acts 
iii. 1) as conclusive; and finds in the mention 
of other hours of prayer—the third (Acts ii. 
1, &c.) and the sixth (Acts x. 9)—the inference, 
‘semper et ubique et omni tempore orandum ’ 
(cp. Eph. vi. 18), evenif those three specific 
divisions of the day so publicly recognised in 
secular affairs (see Oehler’s note) were also 
hours of special solemnity for prayer. In so 
speaking, Tertullian has no intention of slight- 
ing the ninth hour, an hour which had its 
special functions on the fourth and sixth days 
of the week, as the death-hour of the Lord 
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(St. Matt. xxvii. 45). But the same faet fur- 
nished a reason for protracting the statio until 
the evening. They should fast till a late hour, 
as waiting for the time of the burial of the 
Lord by Joseph. Tertullian finds the statio 
sera in the history of the wars against Amalek 
(Exod. xvii. 12), and against the five kings (cp. 
Josh. x. 12-14); in the injunction of king Saul 
(1 Sam. xiv. 24, &c.), and in the acts of Daniel 
(Dan. ix. 21). With a lordly superiority Ter- 
tullian states his belief (ch. xi.) that the 
Psychics were quite ignorant of these things, 
but he has stated them in order to refute the 
notion that they were useless and novel ; while 
the fact that God had accepted such observances 
rendered them superior to the taunt of heresy 
or pseudo-prophecy. 

II. Chaps. xii—xvii. Countercharges —The 
Psychics (to whom Tertullian applies the words 
of 1 Cor. iv. 8) did not attack faults by 
fasts, nor gain a knowledge of revelations by 
xerophagies, nor fear those assaults which the 
“ stations ” would help them to overcome; but 
the Montanists did all these things in order to 
secure Tamewoopévnots. The prison, hunger, and 
thirst were before them ; and Tertullian would 
have their prison the scene not of punishment but 
of discipline (ep. Ad Mart. ch. iii.), so that when 

_ a man issued from it to martyrdom the hooks of 
the instruments of torture (ep. Apol. ch. xii.) 
would find no hold on a skin bloodless and 
horny. In contrast with a martyr thus pre- 

_ pared by tazewogpévnats, Tertullian draws a 
picture of a Psychic martyr, or rather non- 
martyr, Pristinus. He describes sarcastically 
the prison turned into a cook-shop, lest so un- 
certain a martyr should miss what he was 
used to, and be offended at the new discipline 
of abstinence. On the day of trial he was 
drugged to that extent that he neither felt 
the claws of the torture nor could answer the 
presiding officer asking him whom he confessed 
to be lord. Put to the rack for his silence, he 
died an apostate through the drunkenness which 
disabled confession. 

The Psychic affirmed that the solemnities of 
the Christian faith were; laid down either in 
Scripture or in tradition, and that anything more 
was unlawful and novel. Tertullian retorts first 
that the Psychic was not consistent. He ob- 
served extra fasts and half-fasts (‘ut cuique 
visum est’), on the ground that, though not 
commanded of God, a man might follow his 
own will about them. In the next place, the 
Pyschic was objecting to what was not opposed 
to the practice of the Church. Mandates for 
fasts were issued by the Bishops, not only to 
collect alms, but also for other ecclesiastical 
objects. If then they practised unitedly razezvo- 
¢pévnois at the bidding of the Bishop, why did 
they blame the Montanists for their united action 
with regard to fastings, xerophagies, and “ sta- 
tions,” enjoined, as they maintained, by the Para- 
clete Himself? The Psychics had but to examine 
the Jewish calendar, and they would ‘find it no 
novelty that precepts committed to the fathers 
had been observed by their posterity with here- 
ditary religiousness. In their own day, Councils 
composed of those gathered out of the whole 
Church were held in appointed places in Greece, 
discussed the deeper things of the faith, and 
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“stations ” and fasts; and thereby invested such 
observances with a law sacramental in its force 
The Psychics complained (ch. xiv.): “You 
Montanists, who observe days and months and 
years, galaticize (galatizari, see Gal. iv. 10), anc 
are to be blamed.” You would be right. 
retorts Tertullian, if we~gbserved Jewish cere. 
monies and legal solemnities; for those the 
Apostle has taught us to unlearn. But if is 
Christ there has come a new condition o: 
things (cp. 2 Cor. iv. 17), then should there be 
also new solemnities. Moreover, the Psychics 
when blaming others, should first be founc 
blameless. Many of them habitually extendec 
the'fast over the Sabbath, a practice which shoul 
never be allowed except at the Paschal season 
If the Montanist did observe days &c., he did s« 
because every day was to him in a sense holy. 

The Psychic affirmed (ch. xy.) that th 
Apostle himself had blamed those who bade met 
abstain from meat (1 Tim. iv. 3). First undex 
stand the Apostle rightly is Tertullian’s retort 
St. Paul, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, wa 
blaming heretics who would have enjoined per 
petual abstinence, such men as Marcion (cp 
Adv. Mare. i. ch. 29) and Tatian (cp. s. n. { 
803, col. 2). Then, in the next place, le 
them understand the Montanists rightly 
‘Quantula est apud nos interdictio ciborum ? 
he asks. Xerophagies were appointed for tw: 
weeks in the year, and those not entire weeks 
the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day being excepted 
During those weeks the Montanists abstained 
not from what they always rejected, but fron 
what they set on one side for a time. 

The challenged becomes now in his turn th 
challenger. Why did the Psychics draw bac! 
(retractatores, al. detractatores) from this dut: 
when the Apostle had charged them (Rom. xiy 
20), “ For meat destroy not the work of God” 
Tertullian—confiding in his own ingenuity o 
in the ignorance of his opponents—holds tha 
the “work” in question was that which St 
Paul describes in the words, “ It is good neithe 
to eat flesh nor to drink wine” (v. 20); an 
discovers in those “who served God in thos 
matters (of abstinence) men acceptable to Him ’ 
(v. 18). Sarcastically he remarks that Goc 
in giving to the Psychics the keys of th 
meat-market, and in permitting them to ea 
everything except food offered to idols (cj 
1 Cor. x. 25, &e.), had not with the meat-marke 
also given them the kingdom of heaven! 

Tertullian challenges in the next place th 
Psychic justification of their “lust” for foo 
which they derived from the description of th 
Lord as One Who ate and drank (St. Matt. x 
19). “I think,” retorts Tertullian, “that H 
Who pronounced a beatitude on those who we1 
hungry and thirsty (ep. St. Matt. v. 6), and n« 
on those who were full, was certainly One Wh 
fasted.” With Him to finish the work of th 
Father was “meat”. (St. John iv. 34);. 
taught others to labour for the “ meat” whic 
would endure to everlasting life (St. John v 
-27); and He commanded us to ask in prayer ft 
“bread ” (St. Matt. vi. 11), not for the riches « 
Attalus. God through Isaiah (viii. 3-5) ha 
declared what kind of fast pleased and what di: 
pleased Him ; and the parable of the rich ma 
and Lazarus depicted the feaster tortured an 
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The very heathen, who recognised every kind 
of tamewoppdvnots, had a lesson to teach the 
Psychics. ‘Tertullian will even admit the 
Psychic “blasphemy” which instituted a 
parallel between the xerophagies and the rites 
of Isis and Cybele. It was a testimony to their 
divine origin. The devil (divinorum aeimulator) 
did but imitate: ‘ Ex veritate mendacium 
struitur, ex religione superstitio compingitur,’ 
But this admission made, he follows it with a 
blow: ‘You Psychics are irreligious in propor- 
tion as the heathen are prompt. They slaughter 
their appetite to an idol god; you won’t do it 
even to the true God! ‘Deus enim tibi venter 
est.’” Tertullian had lost his temper, and 
becomes coarse as well as satirical (ch. xvii.). 
There was nothing the Psychic would not do. 
His Agape was the scene of gluttony and 
incest. Licentiousness and lust were fitting 
appendages to his appetite. An Apostle had 
accredited with “double honour” elders who 
were both brothers and rulers (ep. 1 Tim. y. 17); 
the Psychic assigned “double honour” to Bishops 
who could eat and drink! A man’s holiness 
was measured among them by his banquets and 
cups. How could they care for spiritual 
things? Their constant motto was “Let us eat 
- and drink, for to-morrow we die!’ The Mon- 
tanist text should, however, be, “ Brothers and 
sisters, let us fast, lest we die to-morrow.” 


De Pudicitia—This work has been placed 
before the De Monogamia and the De Jejunio, 
but internal and negative evidence, if slight, 
seems to assign it a place after them. An edict 
(ch. i.) of the Bishop of Rome (Zephyrinus, 
A.D. 262-218, or Callistus, A.D. 218-223) lashed 
Tertullian into fury, and completely dissolved 
the last links of union between him and the 
Psychics. The treatise is marked by intense 
bitterness from beginning to end. : 

Modesty was imperilled by the evil of “the 

last days.” Modesty was no longer reputed 
the abjuration of lust, but a moderate enjoyment 
efit! That man was to be reckoned chaste 
who was not too chaste! ‘Tertullian could not 
look upon the destruction of modesty without 
an effort to check it. Very dear to him was 
that Christian modesty which derived its all 
from heaven; its nature through the laver 
of regeneration (cp. Tit. iii. 5), its discipline 
through the instrumentality of preaching, its 
severity through the judgments of the Old and 
New Testaments; and which was ever swayed 
by the fear of the eternal fire or the desire of 
the eternal kingdom. Again, what imperilled 
this? “I hear,” says Tertullian, “that a 
peremptory edict has been issued by the ponti- 
fex Maximus, the Bishop of Bishops, and to this 
effect: ‘I absolve of the sins of adultery and 
fornication those who have performed the requi- 
site duties of penitence.’” In horror, he asks, 


“Could any man preface that edict with the ' 


usual words, bonum factum?” And where had 
this edict been affixed? On thestews? No, but 
in the Church—that Church which was a 
virgin! ‘Absit, absit,’ he cries, ‘a sponsa 
Christi tale praeconium!’ The Church so true, 
pure, and holy could make no such decree. 
_ Even her Lord Himself Who called the temple of 
earth “a den of thieves” (St. Matt, xxi. 13) 
- had not contemplated such degradation as a den 
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of adulterers and fornicators! This frightful: 
act on the part of the Psychics was more than 
he could bear. Let them call him fickle, he- 
must break off all fellowship with them. That 
promise to adulterers and fornicators was 
opposed to the primary discipline of Chris— 
tianity ; a discipline the strength of which the 
heathen had so far recognised that they knew 
that the cruellest punishment they could 
inflict upon Christian women was not torture: 
but dishonour (cp. Apol. ch, 1). 

What had the Psychics to say in their defence ?* 
They pleaded (ch. ii.) that God was good andi 
merciful, that He desired the repentance andi 
not the death of a sinner, that He was the 
Saviour (salutificator) of all men, if especially of 
believers. The “sons of God” should therefore 
be like God, merciful and peacemakers, forgiving 
as Christ had forgiven them (ep. St. Matt. x.. 
8, Vulg.), not judging lest they themselves. 
should be judged. ‘Tertullian brushes away 
such pleas as “futile,” put forward to flatter 
God and pander to their own lusts. He opposes 
to them the just severity of God. God Who- 
knew how to heal, knew also how to smite. He- 
had not prohibited men’s passing judgment,. 
but taught them how to judge (e.g. 1 Cor. v.- 
1-5); and when He bade men forgive that they 
might be forgiven (St. Luke vi. 37), He referred 
to sins committed by man against man, not to 
those against God. Repentance was possible in 
the case of pardonable sins; impossible in the 
case of sins not pardonable. 

Adultery and fornication were to Tertullian 
sins not pardonable by men; and the Old Testa- 
ment, he asserted, supported such views. He ex-- 
amines the position of the seventh Commandment 
in the tables of the Law. Rightly appreciating: 
the significance of the order of the command- 
ments, he sees in the position occupied by 
adultery—between idolatry preceding it and 
murder following it—the position of a vice be-- 
tween “the two poles of crime,” and completely 
filling up the blank space between them. He 
hears as it were idolatry and murder conversing 
and protesting against severance from adultery 5. 
he sees at the church-door on one side an 
idolater, on the other a murderer, and between. 
them an adulterer; all wearing the same 
penitential garb of sackcloth and ashes; all 
weeping, praying, and kneeling together; and 
he demands of discipline to be to one and all 
such the same. “Canst thou condemn the 
idolater and murderer but except the adulterer ?’ 
That were respect of persons!” 

An objector insisted that pardon conceded to 
adultery in former times was a reason for con- 
ceding it still. Tertullian turns upon him with 
his usual weapon—irony: So the reward of the- 
more perfect discipline of their day was to be 
indulgence in greater sensuality! At the time 
when men pardoned to the flesh the sin of 
adultery it did not bear the names of corpus 
Christi, membra Christi, templum Dei. It did 
now, and with the name had come changed 
conditions, the conditions of those who “ baptised 
into Christ had put on Christ” (Gal. iii. 27), 
and were redeemed with a great price —“the- 
blood of the Lord and of the Lamb.” 

The Psychics adduced the parables of Luke: 
xy. in favour of their view; but while they 
found in the lost and prodigal the picture of a. 
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Christian sinner, Tertullian saw in it only that 
of a heathen; and this difference enabled him 
to exclude the parables from the question 
before him. No warrant, according to him, 
could be deduced from them for receiving 
back into Church communion those who 
within the Church had committed adultery 
and fornication. His interpretation has been 
so generally rejected (cp. e.g. Trench “On the 
Parables ;” The Prodigal Son; Neander’s Anti- 
gnosticus, p. 400), that it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon these chapters. characteristic though they 
are of Tertullian’s best and worst style, of his 
earnestness and his passion, of acute thoughts 
and not less acute quibbles, of tenderness and 
sarcasm. Two slight points only need be 
Specified: (a) his incidental mention of the 
practice of painting the figure of the “good 
shepherd” upon the chalice (chs. vii. and x.), a 
practice which, lending itself to the Psychic 
interpretation of the parable, makes him pro- 
fanely indignant; (b) his rejection here of the 
“Shepherd” of Hermas as “adulterous,” “apo- 
eryphal and false” (cp. also ch. xx.), in con- 
trast with the almost studied moderation with 
which he alludes to this work in De Orat. ch. xvi. 

Did the actions of the Lord threw any light 
upon this matter? Tertullian, identifying Mary 
of Bethany with the “woman who was a 
sinner” (cp. St. Matt. xxvi.1; St. Luke vii. 37), 
argues that Christ’s permitting Himself to be 
touched by her, was permissible to the Lord 
only. He alone could pardon such sinners; His 
doing so was no precedent for Psychics. Chris- 
tian discipline dated from the Passion of the 
Lord (ep. De Corona, ch. xiii.). No one was 
a Christian till Christ had returned to heaven, 
no one was holy till the Holy Spirit came down 
from heayen and determined the character of 
discipline. To that inspired discipline he 
appeals (ch. xii.). He declares that the Psychics 
could point to no Apostolic authority for affirm- 
ing that carnal sins after Baptism could be 
washed away by penitence, The action of the 
Council of Jerusalem contradicted the supposi- 
tion that a more lenient discipline than the 
old was to be introduced with respect to 
adultery. Referring to the terms of the 
decree then issued (Acts xv. 28, 29), he quotes 
it, as Irenaeus had done before him (Adv. 
Haer, iii. 12), in the order—abstain from sacri- 
fices and from fornication, and from blood (ep. 
Acts xv. 20); and, understanding under the 
term “blood,” human as well as animal 
blood, he alleges that adultery and fornication 
retained in this decree “the post of honour” 
which he had observed assigned to them in the 
Decalogue (ch. v.). The Council, by declaring 
such sins not remissible, evidently intended to 
make the yoke of discipline permanent with 
regard to those crimes if they relaxed it in all 
else. Not so, answered the Psychic, if St. Pavl’s 
treatment of the incestuous person at Corinth 
was considered (1 Cor. y. 6; 2 Cor. ii, 6). 
The Psychic identified the person readmitted 
to communion (2nd text) with the person 
. previously excommunicated (1st text), an 
identification usually accepted. ‘Tertullian 
will not admit the identification. It is to 
him incredible that Psychics could have con- 
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ecclesiarum conditorem, censorem disciplinarum” 
—so fickle as to be able to condemn rashly the 
man he was presently to absolve, or absolve 
rashly the man he had deliberately condemned. 
How could “the teacher of every kind of holi- 
ness, the execratur and expiator of every kind 
cf impurity, have restoréd to the Church a 
person guilty of incest!” Such a mode of 
interpretation, he sarcastically declares, was 
only possible with “ perverse and foolish heretics 
and all Psychics,” He rains upon his foes 
passages from the letters to the Thessalonians, 
Galatians, Romans, Ephesians, and Colossians, 
and bids them yield their one text to so many 
which taught the opposite lesson. 

A Psychic is now introduced (ch. xviii.) as 
saying :—Granted that all these passages for- 
bad immodesty and enjoined modesty, they 
might do this without prejudice to pardon. 
Pardon could not be said to be denied, even 
though the sins were condemned. Tertullian 
replies by another selection of texts intended to 
exhibit the refusal of ecclesiastical communion to 
cases of this kind from ancient times. Proverbs, 
Psalms, Isaiah, and the letters of St. Paul 
furnish on this point the deliberate counsel of 
Christ in His love for His Church which He 
would have so glorious and stainless (Eph. v. 
26, 27). But he does not silence the Psychic 
who again protests ;—If communion was denied 
to sinners, especially to those polluted in the 
flesh, yet was it only for the present. It would 
be restored in response to penitence, and in 
accordance with the clemency of God. ‘This 
was too much for Tertullian: and he does not 
hesitate to declare that it was not competent for 
God’s mercy to make any such demonstration to 
those who had lapsed. Granted that the Lord 
did not desire the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he should repent, yet the repentance 


‘referred to was that before believing and before 


Baptism into Him Who once for all suffered 
death for sins; it was not penitence for post- 
baptismal sin. Tertullian found in 1 Tim. i. 
16 a warrant for his view; and pressing St. 
John’s distinction between a sin unto death and 
a sin not unto death (1 John v. 16), affirms 
that for such sins as murder, idolatry, fraud, 
denial of the faith, blasphemy, adultery, forni- 
cation, and any other “ violation of the temple 
of God,” Christ would not plead (exorator) and 
they must not plead. Tertullian’s general 
conclusion from the discipline of the Apostles 
was therefore (ch. xx.) that it was the duty 
of every Bishop to eradicate from the Church 
every sacrilege of modesty without any mention 
of restoration. He draws a similar conclusion 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi. 1, 4-8), 
a work which he attributes to St. Barnabas (see 
Salmon’s Introd. to the New Testament, p. 517), 
“a man accredited to God,” and “a companion 
of the Apostles specially fit by right of proximity 
to confirm the discipline of his masters.” 

But the practice of the Church was defended 
not only upon general exegetical grounds, but 
also upon special delegation of power transmitted 
through St. Peter (ch. xxi.). Tertullian, as a 
Montanist, has much to say against such dele- 
gation. He demands that not only the dis- 
cipline, but the power admitted in the Apostles, 
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he turns passionately upon some special Psychic 
/ offender—possibly the Bishop of Rome—whose 
decree had given him such dire offence (ch. i.): 
“Thou, neither prophet nor Apostle, hast not 
‘the power to pardon!” “We don’t claim 
‘this as individuals,” the Psychic answered; 
“it is the Church which has the power to 
forgive sins.” ‘That I grant, even more 
than you,” Tertullian replies with alacrity, but 
only to giye to his concession the curious 
disclaimer, “I hear the Paraclete speaking in 
the new prophets, and saying ‘The Church can 
forgive sins; but I will not do it lest they com- 
mit others.” “That is the language of a 
pseudo-prophetic spirit,” retorted the Psychic. 
“No,” is the reply; ‘a subverting spirit would 
have recommended mercy and smoothed the 
course of sin.” But, continues Tertullian, 1 
want to know from what or whence you usurp 
the right to be the Church. Quoting the 
famous text, St. Matt. xvi. 18, 19, he affirms 
that the power of the keys was given to St. 
Peter personally, not to the Church; ana 
that the binding and loosing had reference to 
the Law (he quotes in proof Acts xy. 7-11), not 
to the capital sins of believers. Fortified by 
this interpretation, Tertullian protests that the 
passage has nothing to do with the Church of 
the Psychics. Such power would be fitting to 
the Spiritales, not to Psychics, to men like St. 
Peter personally, and to such as Apostles or 
Prophets. And then he explains what he means 
by the Church. The Church is properly and 
primarily the Spirit Himself, in Whom is the 
‘trinitas unius divinitatis,’ Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. He gathers together the Church which 
the Lord had aftirmed to consist of three. And 
therefore from that time forth, all, whatever 
their number, who shall have agreed together in 
this faith, are counted a Church by the Author 
and Consecrator of the Church. The Church there- 
fore will forgive sins ; but it will be the Church of 
the Spirit speaking by a Spiritalis, not a Church 
which consists of a mere number of Bishops. 
Lastly, it was most objectionable to Tertullian 
that the Church assigned so lavishly to martyrs 
the power of forgiving sins (ch. xxii.). He draws 
a picture of one whom he calls a martyr in 
prison “by arrangement and wearing vincula 
mollia.? Around him came adulterers and 
fornicators praying and weeping; and most 
infamous practices ensued. Under cover of 
darkness men and women were violated; and 
peace was sought at the hands of those who 
imperilled their own. Tertullian hears a 
Psychic interpose, “‘ Who living on earth and in 
the flesh, is without fault’? and he answers, 
There are martyrs and martyrs, Which was 
the true martyr, the man who held out his 
hand and sold forgiveness, or the man who 
died under the sword or on the Cross, by the 
lion or the fame? The latter was in the very 
possession of martyrdom; yet who would permit 
him, a man, to pardon what was reserved to 
God? ‘Sufficiat martyri propria delicta pur- 
gasse.” The Son of God alone had redeemed 
another’s death by His own; in the hour of His 
Passion He set the robber free; He the only- 
pure, the only-holy came to undergo death for 
sinners. Tertullian proposes a test. If, as was 
asserted, Christ was in the martyr absolying 
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‘to be placed upon the same footing; and then { adulterers and fornicators, then let the would-be 


martyr prove his power to absolve as Christ had 
proved His (cp. St. Mark ii. 9-11) by telling 
publicly the secrets of the heart. That would be 
a proof that he was Christ and could forgive sins. 

Further, this appeal to martyrs for pardom 
for adulterers and fornicators, was a_ tacit, 
admission that their crimes were not to be 
washed away except by actual martyrdom even: 
if vicarious. Martyrdom was then a second 
Baptism (cp. St. Luke xii. 50). But surely if a. 
man could be freed from sin by the second Bap- 
tism, it shovld also be possible for him to be 
freed by the first: and that would lead to this 
conclusion ; whatever authority or reason there 
was for restoring the peace of the Church to the 
adulterer and fornicator, the same must hold 
good in the case of the penitent murderer and 
idolater, certainly also of the apostate and of 
him who denied the faith under the infliction 
of torture. Unworthy would it be of God and 
of His mercy Who desired not the death, but 
the repentance of a sinner, if return into the 
Church were made more easy for those who had 
fallen through indulgence in lust than for those 
who had died fighting. 


Adcersus Praxean.—the history of the teacher 
combated in this treatise and the nature of his 
views are given under his name (vy. PRAXEAS), 
where also will be found a sufficient record 
of Tertullian’s answer to render it unnecessary 
here to do more than specify a few points of 
interest. The treatise was written after the 
death of Pope Callistus in a.D. 222 (see Mon- 
TANUS, p. 940, col. 1). 

(a) Tertullian wrote (ch. iii.) for the edifica- 
tion of the “simple (‘ne dixerim imprudentes 
et idiotae’) who always constituted the majority 
of believers.’ They were startled at the 
doctrine of the Trinity, thinking that it divided 
the Unity ; they expressed their desire to main- 
tain by preference the monarchia or sole govern- 
ment of God. ‘ertullian’s aim is therefore to 
remove the current popular fears and objections 
as well as to refute the teacher himself. 

(b) It is evident that Tertullian felt himself as 
a Montanist tar more competent to cope with the 
difficulties before him than had been the case at 
an earlier period of his life. As a “ scholar of 
the Paraclete and not of men,” as one “ better 
instructed by the Paraclete Who leads men into. 
all truth,’”’ he proclaimed himself better versed. 
in and better fitted to expound the holy doctrine: 
of Christianity (see Neander’s Antignosticus, 
p. 511). Thus the beautiful illustrations (not 
arguments) of the Three Persons of the Trinity 
standing to one another in the relation of the 
yoot the shrub and the fruit, of the fountain 
the rivulet and the river, of the sun the ray 
and the terminating point of the ray (ch. viii.) 
were, he says, revealed to him by the Paraclete. 
His estimate of his illumination must be received 
with caution. If his teaching respecting the 
Trinity coincides essentially with the doctrines of 
the Church, it must not be forgotten that he 
uses expressions which, in his zeal against one 
form of error, were capable of being wrested — 
as they have been wrested—in favour of another 
Orthodox writers of later times, when contro-- 
versy defined the necessity of greater precision 
of language, have carefully avoided (see Kaye, 
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pp. 505, ete.) much that Tertullian found it 
possible to say. 

(c) Tertullian was the first. who, in the con- 
troversy against the Monarchians, introduced 
prominently the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
Praxeas did not touch it. Hence the value of 
such chapters in the treatise as chs. viii., ix., 
xxv., xxx. He fully maintains the personality 
of the Third Person of the Trinity (cp. also Ad 
Mart. ch. iii.) if his language is occasionally am- 
‘biguous (ep. ch. xii., his comment on Gen. i. 26). 

() Tertullian bases as usual his arguments 
cand proofs on Holy Scripture (chs. xxi. to 
‘end), and if he is not always free from his well- 
known tendency to find in them or read into 
‘them what he wants [e.g. Ps, xlv. 1 (in ch. xi. 
ep. Adv. Mare. ii. ch. iv.): the references to 
‘two Gods in Ps, xlv. 6, 73 Isai. xlv. 14, 15; 
Gen. xix. 24 (ep, ch. xiii.)], the passages adduced 
sare as a rule well and wisely handled either in 
defence of the Catholic position or in refutation 
-of that of Praxeas. He gives (ch. xx.) the three 
‘texts especially valued by this teacher in sup- 
port of his heresy (Isai. xly. 5; St. 'John x. 
30, xiv. 9, 10), and refutes his views at length 
(chs. xxi—xxiv.). As passages, appealing both 
for their beauty and truth to the testimony 
of Scripture, attention may be drawn to the 
reguia fidei in chs, ii., ix.; to the illustration of 
the procession of the Son or Word of God by the 
-operation of human thought and consciousness 
(ch. y.); to the work of the Word of God as the 
Wisdom of God in the creation of the universe 
(ch. vi.); and to the spirited protest against the 
blasphemous conclusions which were too easily 
deducible from the premisses of Praxeas (ch. 
Seehe)h 


IV. Summary.—tThe brief sketch here pre- 
sented of these powerful writings will have 
indicated the investigation of many a doctrine 
and the record of contemporaneous practices 
heathen and Christian, as well as illustrated the 
mind, character, and style of their writer. A 
few words may sum up his position, 

(@) Tertullian and Heathenism. On its moral 
side, extravagance, luxury, immorality, and 
~cruelty were to all external appearance as ram- 
pant in his day as ever. Tertullian knows hea- 
‘thenism only in its coarseness and repulsiveness, 
And yet a reformation was proceeding, religious 
in origin and intention, which must not be for- 
gotten in any true estimate of the age. Ter- 
‘tullian lived at a time when old pagan tradi- 
tions and new tendencies were co-operating 
‘together; when there had risen that. religious 
movement which, owing its impulse to the 
“eclecticism of a Julia Domna, passed through 
the striking and stirring phases successively 
represented in the Neopythagoreanism of her 
salon, in the subordination by Elagabalus of 
severy other cultus to that of the Oriental 
‘sun-god, and in the equalisation by Alexander 
Severus of: all worshipful beings in his common 
-cultus of the heroes: of humanity, That move- 
ment was the.product of a real awakening, 
Men from the crowd as. well-as the patrons 
‘of culture had ceased to be satisfied with a 
scepticism which respected forms and cere- 
monies while it laughed at the credulity. of 
‘those who used them. Scepticism, incredulity, 
formalism, had alike yielded to a spirit of reli- 
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giousness which dominated classes and masses. — 
Emperors, courtiers,- soldiers, philosophers, 
artists were vieing with priests, women, and : 
burgesses in developing pagan syncretism. It 
was, Moreover, no movement on the part of ' 
an expiring paganism intended to counteract the 
advance of a growing Christianity. It proceeded 
from those who had little polemical feeling 
against Christianity. It was rather due to a 
real feeling of disgust and discontent with the 
religious pabulum hitherto provided, and to an — 
eager craving for some new ideal and some new 
principle of spiritual life which should affect the 
highest and the lowest alike. And to bring 
about this result, the ancient beliefs were 
invested with modern forms; the paganism 
which had been national, or local, or exclusive, © 
blossomed out into what was cosmopolitan, uni- 
versal, and all-inclusive. With one hand the 
heathen held fast by his old gods (cp. Minuc. 
Fel. v.), with the other he invested them with 
titles, attributes, and worship, Egyptian and 
Phoenician, Oriental and Mithraic. ; 
The main centre of these changes and deyelop- 
ments was Rome, but ‘Tertullian’s writings 
against heathenism prove that Carthage at 
least felt the effects of this great tidal wave of 
religiousness. hey are as full of attack as of 
defence. He strikes at a vigorous paganism 
fully as much as beats off the charges alleged 
against Christianity. Every page teems with 
allusions which reflect without effort the firm 
foothold acquired by every form of heathen 
cultus. Ridicule of the worship of the ancient 
deities of Greece and Rome, of the cultus of 
the emperors, of the ‘genius,’ and of demons 
is found allied with contempt of the gods of 
Alexandria — Isis and Serapis, of Phrygia— 
the Magna Mater and Bellona, of Syro-Phenicia 
—the Dea Syra, and of Carthage—the Juno’ 
Coelestis. The very fierceness of his invective and 
scorn against the polytheistic revival, the ridicule ’ 
he pours upon galli and flamines, priests and 
priestesses, itinerant and mendicant propagators 
of this’or that cultus, guilds, processions, festi- 
vals, is an evidence of the success and popularity 
ofheathenism, The “ Apology ” of Apuleius (end 
of 2nd century) is illustrated by the “ Apo- 
logy” of Tertullian, and the statements of 
Dio, Spartian, Herodian, Lampridius, &c. remain 
to be compared with those of our writer. 
Were those heathen works lost, it would be al- 
most possible to reproduce from the pages of 
Tertullian, shorn of their extravagance, a pic- 
ture of the religiousness of the age such as they 
have given. 5 
Archaeological discovery (cp. the Compte 
Fiendu of the French Acad. of Inscriptions, 1885, 
p- 112, &c.) has come forward to attest the 
“great religiousness” of Carthage. The exca- 
vator’s spade has unearthed in the Capitol of the 
city three isolated but contiguous temples. The 
central one was dedicated to Jupiter Optimus 
and Maximus, and the inscription of the second 
century describes the decoration to have been 
carried out under the direction of the priest 
Aesculapius (cp. De Pallio, ch. iy.). The other 
temples were dedicated to Juno Coelestis and 
Minerva. All three are mentioned together in 
the De Testimonio Animae (ch. ii.). Juno was the 
patron goddess of Carthage (ep. Apol. ch. xxv.) ; 
her peplum was the consecration-garment of her 
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princes; her cultus was the last to be eradi- 
-cated. So late as the 5th century Salvian com- 
plains that there were many who professed 
Christianity, and yet preferred the worship of 
Juno Coelestis (Afrorum daemonem) to that of 
‘Christ (De Gubernatione Dei, Bk, viii.) ; even in 
ther day of ruin her temple remained majestic. 
It is more than probable that Tertullian was 
acquainted with the subordinating piety of the 
emperor Elagabalus (A.D. 218-222) when he 
married the Dea Coelestis of Carthage to the 
Baal enthroned at Rome. He was still living 
and still writing ; but the act which robbed the 
city for a time of her goddess would but little 
affect one whose writings had then long ceased to 
be directed against heathenism, and whose Mon- 
tanist mind was agitated by the worldliness of 
Churchmen and the heresy of a Praxeas. It is 
-also more than probable that he lived on during 
some of the years of the reign of Alexander 
Severus (A.D. 222-235); and if so, sweeter to 
the old man than the shouts of the multitudes 
receiving back their goddess must have been the 
notification of the decree, ‘Christianos esse 
passus est.’ The imperial acknowledgment of 
the justice of the demand for liberty, which he 
-and others had so often and so fruitlessly made 
(cp. Apol. ch. iv.), had come at last. Whether 
he discerned or not in the fantastic follies of an 
Elagabalus or in the levelling syncretism of 
Alexander Severus that which if intended to 
advance paganism would eventually advance 
Christianity, is doubtful. Though that was 
the actual result, its forecast cannot be said 
to be clearly indicated in the writings of Ter- 
tullian. 
(0) Tertullian and Christianity. In passing 
from heathenism ‘to ‘Christianity, Tertullian 
believed himself to be passing from darkness to 
light and from corruption to purity. He em- 
braced it with all the strength of a matured 
mind and life. Al] the more intelligible, there- 
fore, is his vehement anger with any form of 
Christian precept and practice, whether at Rome 
or Carthage, which fell short of his ideal. The 
Church was to him the Virgin and spotless 
Bride of the Ascended Lord, and her children, 
Bishops, priests, and people must worthily reflect 
her purity and faith. He would permit no short- 
comings because he would admit no failure. A 
writer of the 4th century has left on record 
that the Africans as he knew them were “ faith- 
less and cunning. There might be some good 
people among them, but they were not many” 
(quoted in Mommsen, ‘The Provinces of the Ro- 
man Empire, ii. p. 340). This estimate is reflected 
a century earlier in Tertullian’s pages. It is a 
summary of his opinion of the spurious deyotion 
which marked the Christian fop (De Poenit. 
ch. xi.; cp. De Cultu Fem. ii. ch. viii.), the 
would-be penitent (De Poenit. ch. ix.), the rich 
Christian lady (De Cultu Fem. i. ch. ix. ; De Cultu 
Fem. ii. chs. v.-vii.; De Virg. Vel. ch. xvii.), 
the fashionable virgin (De Virg. Vel. ch. xii. ; 
in contrast with her holy sister, De Virg. Vel. 
ch. xy.), the drugged and petted martyr (De 
Jej. ch. xii., in contrast with the willing and 
happy martyr, Ad Martyres, chs. i—ii.); and 
it explains that final revulsion of mind which, 
spurning every kind of compromise, heaped in- 
discriminate abuse on what was best as well as 
avhat was worst in the life of the Christians of 
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the Church, and turned to find in asceticism and 
Montanism a seriousness and elevation impos- 
sible to him elsewhere. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it was the same 
impulsive spirit which kept him staunch to the 
faith of that Church whose discipline and ritual 
he abjured or carried with him to a schismatic 
body. Gnosticism was to Tertullian the em- 
bodiment of theological corruption, darkness, 
and falsehood, and he fought it with all his 
natural vehemence. His theology, if developed 
by Montanism, is in substance that which the 
Church accepted, and accepts. The admiration 
felt for his writings by his countryman Cyprian 
(A.D. 200-258), Bishop of Carthage, should 
never be forgotten. Cyprian, says St. Jerome, 
never passed a day without reading a portion 
of Tertullian’s works; he frequently asked 
for him with the words, ‘Da mihi magis- 
trum’; and it is in fact impossible to read the 
Bishop’s existing treatises without seeing how 
largely the thoughts of Tertullian have been 
absorbed by his contemporary, if the language 
has been softened and deepened. In our own 
country Bishops Bull (‘Defensio Fidei Nicenae”) 
and Pearson (‘On the Creed’) have used many 
an argument which the Montanist of Africa had 
prepared for them, and Bishop Kaye’s illus-’ 
trations of the Articles of the Church of England 
from Tertullian’s writings (pp. 246, &c.) concur 
in establishing the force of Mohler’s description 
of his dogma as ‘so homelike’ (‘ Patrologie,’ i. 
p- 737). It is based on the teaching of Christ 
as handed down by Apostles and Apostolic men, 
and formulated in the ‘regula fidei una, sola, im- 
mobilis et irreformabilis’ (ep. De Praescr, Haeret. 
chs, viii. ix.; De Virg. Vel. ch. i.). Theology 
owes practically to him such words (int, al.) as 
Trinitas, satisfactio, sacramentum, substantia, 
persona, liberum arbitrium, transferred (some of 
them) from the Latin law courts to take their 
definite place in the language of Latin divinity 
(cp. the index verborum at the end of Oehler, 
vol. ii.). 

(c) Tertullian, the man. Of no one, says 
Ebert is Buffon’s saying truer, “the style is the 
man,” and the best illustration of his style he 
finds in the ‘ Apology’ (‘Geschichte der Christ- 
lich-Lateinischen Literatur,’ pp. 34-37). Tere 
tullian cared nothing for form save as it best 
expressed his thought. He said right out from 
his heart what he had to say about friend or 
foe, without attempt to clothe his speech with 
the graceful charm of the Greek or with the 
dignified periods of the Roman. Abrupt and 
impetuous, eloquent and stern, his sentences 
follow one another with the sweeping, rushing’ 
force of storm-waves. The very exceptions which 
occur do but prove the rule. Such tender or 
beautiful passages as those which depict the 
life of Christ on earth (De Pat. ch. iii.; Apol. 
ch. xxi. Were these written with any ac- 
quaintance with the life of the pagan Christ, 
Apollonius of Tyana, edited by Philostratus at 
the command of Julia Domna?), the power and 
effect of prayer (De Orat. ch. xxix.), the virtues 
and portrait of patience (De Pat. ch. xy.), con- 
temporary civilization (De Anima, ch, xxx.), the 
happy marriage (Ad Usor. ii. 8), and Faith, the 
barque of the Church (De Idol, ch, xxiv.) :—or 
the impressive analogies of the resurrection he 
finds in nature (De Resurr. Carnis, ch. xii.), and 
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the illustrations of the Trinity (Adv. Prazean, 
ch. viii.),—come upon the reader as a surprise, 
as something so unlike one who is. more in his 
recognised element when describing the place- 
hunter (De Poenit. ch. xi.), the traitor (Apol. ch. 
xxxy.), and the knowing Valentinian (Adv. Val. 
end); or paints that ghastliest of his portraits, 
Murder and Idolatry crooning over adultery (De 
Pud. ch. v.). His paradoxes are characteristic: 
—To him the unity of heretics was schism (De 
Praescr. Haeret. ch. xlii.); and heresy itself 
‘tantum valeat quantum si non fuisset’ (De 
Praescr. Haeret. ch. i.). “God is great when 
little” (Adv. Mure. ii. ch. ii.) ; ‘Lie to be true” 
(De Virg. Vel. ch. xvi.), contain thoughts only 
a shade less startling than the ‘Mortuus est 
Dei Filius ; prorsus credibile est quia ineptum 
est; Et sepultus resurrexit; certum est quia 
impossibile est’ (De Carne Christi, ch. v.), or 
the well-known “the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the Church” (Apol. ch. i.). His right 
appreciation of the methods of Scripture exegesis 
(De Pud. ch. ix.; ep. De Res. Carn. ch. xxi.) is 
found side by side with such signal examples 
of perverse interpretation as those which dis- 
figure the De Jejunio and the De Pudicitia, or 
such fanciful expositions as his view of the 
Cross (Adv. Marc. iii. ch. xviii.; ep. Adv. Jud. chs. 
X., xili.), St: Peter and the sword (De Idol. ch. 
xix.), God’s Voice to Adam (Adv. Mure. ii. ch. 
xxy.), and the phoenix (De Res. Carn. ch. xiii.). 
Such paradoxes, contrasts, and contradictions 
are characteristic indications-not so much of a 
want of comprehensiveness, as of a determinate 
tendency to occupy himself with but one idea or 
but one aspect of a great. truth, and subjugate to 
that one aspect the wider bearings of the ques- 
tion. His great acuteness, power, eloquence, and 
causticity are concentrated for the time being 
upon a single principle ; and whatever will illus- 
trate it, prove it, and drive it home is drawn into 
its service, often regardless of its fitness (see this 
drawn out in Pusey’s Preface to L. of the F., 
yol, x.). Tertullian’s style is strongly marked 
by the early training of his life: it is juridical 
in thought, language, and exposition; a fact 
which explains so much of its difficulty. -The 

- advocate is always present. His conduct of the 
contest between Christianity and heathenism is 
that of a law-court contest, God v. the devil; his 
conception of the contest between Montanist 
and Churchman is that of one who asserted and 
developed Christianity v. one who surrendered 
it or left it defective. Tertullian was_ often 
wrong, and the,Church has so adjudged him 
and sorrowed in adjudging; but the character 
of the man quite explains everything. 

What that character was, he has himself 
told in two sentences:—(a) ‘ Miserrimus ego, 
semper aeger caloribus impatientiae’ (De Pat. 
ch. i.). The sentence, caught up by Jerome, 
explained to him the man (‘homo acris et vehe- 
mentis ingenii’), as it. explains his secession 
to. Montanism, and his intellectual and moral 
defects. 
Tertullian had gauged his own fault to the full: 
when the layman had become the priest, and the 
deep self-abasement of the man is reflected in the 
calm subdued tone of the pastor. Compare the 
two or three writings of this period with those 
later Montanist works which deal with similar 
subjects, and the change is painful. The arro- 
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gance and self-confidence, the irritation and 
violence which mark the latter tell but too 
sadly how patience had taken its flight and 
impatience once more reigned supreme. (6) 
‘Perversitas, quam putas, ratio est ; quod saevi- 
tiam existimas, gratia est’ (Scorp. ch. y.). Ter- 
tullian, using paradox aShis weapon, had 
affirmed martyrdom to be salvation, and God to 
be justified in kiHing death by death: and then 
he bursts forth, “What you call perversity I 
call reasonable; what- you call cruelty, I call 
kindness.” The sentence is a revelation. Ter- 
tallian would have insisted that there was. 
reason, cause, method in his perverse uncompro- 
mising antagonism to any breach of what was 
to him God’s revealed will and. word. It 
was, he would haye said, kindness not cruelty 
to be stern both to himself and to others, 
to be bold in rebuking sin and proclaiming 
the truth. Perverse in the sense of wrong- 
headed he often was in his narrow estimate of 
the one and the other, but he was never wrong- 
hearted. His life and work, full of the shades 
and contrasts of one who loved well and hated 
well, was after all a life and work from 
which more has been gained than has been lost. 
If Hilary can regret that his “later error took 
away from the .authority of what he had 
written,” Vincentius can remind us that those 
writings were “ thunderbolts ;” they were 
hurled forth in defence of faith and practice. 
It will be to his earlier life or less polemical 
treatises that the reader will turn with Cyprian 
by preference, and in the perverse impatience of 
his later life see at once “ the fire which kindles 
and the beacon which warns” (Pusey). 


Y. Literature.—Oehler’s edition of Tertulliam 
is on the whole the best extant (see some remarks. 
and improvements upon the text in the ‘Zeit- 
schrift fiir. Wissenschaft. Theologie,’ 1860, pp- 
82-100, 363-393 ; and in Klussmann (F.) ‘ Liber 
de Spectaculis,’ Leipz. 1877); in the Preface to 
vol. 1 will be found a full account of the MSS, and 
edd. existing and used, lost treatises, &c, His — 
collection of Latin Dissertations (in vol. iii.), 
giving the views of Pamelius, Allix, le Nourry, 
Mosheim, Centner, Noesselt, Semler, and Kaye is 
most serviceable in the elucidation of many 
points connected with the life, era, teaching, and 
style of Tertullian. In addition to the works of 
Kaye, Pusey, Kellner, Bohringer, Hauck, Ebert, 
Rénsch, Bonwetsch referred to already, and 
which contain references to earlier works, may - 
be mentioned, Woodham’s ‘ Apology,’ Schulz’s 
‘Gottheit Christi,’ Harnack’s -‘ Dogmenge- 
schichte,’ Kolberg’s ‘ Verfassung, Cultus u. Dis— 
ciplin der Christlichen Kirche nach den Schriften 
Tertullians’ (from a Roman Catholic point of 
view), papers by Barth (T.and St. Paul and the 
Apostles), Néldechen (T. and Clem. Alexandr.) 
in vols. viii. and xii. of the ‘ Jahrbh. d. Protest. 
Theologie,’ and by the latter on various points re 
Tertullian in ‘ Zeitschr. f. Kirch]. Wissenschaft,” 
i., ii, vi. Translations into English of some of 
Tertullian’s apologetic and practical treatises will 
be found in the vol..of the ‘ Library of the Fathers” 
already alluded to, and of almost all his works 
in vols. ii., vii., xi., xviii. of the Ante-Nicene 
Library; but the-translations are very unequal ° 
and should in no way supersede the study of the 
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TERTULLUS (1). A presbyter of Car- 
thage or a bishop of Africa, who appears with 
Cyprian, Zp. iv., giving judgment on the dis- 


i 


cipline to be used towards virgins subintroductae 


and suspected of incontinence. A principal 
adviser of Cyprian’s first retirement in the Decian 
persecution A.D. 270, Cyp. Hp. 14. During the 
persecution he was very good to the Carthaginian 
martyrs in prison, and communicated regularly 
to Cyprian the days of their deaths or executions, 
in order that he might keep their commemora- 
tions with oblations and sacrifices, Cyp. Hp. 12. 
LE. W. B.] 

(2) Perhaps the same as (1), a bishop in 
second Syn. Carth. sub Cyp. de Pace lapsis 
danda, Cyp. Ep. 57; in fifth Syn. Carth. sub 
Lyp. de Bap. Haer. 1, Cyp. Ep. 90. [E. W. B.] 

TERTULLUS (8), Priscillianist. [Joannes 
(555),] i 

TESTAMENTA XII. PATRIARCHA- 
RUM. This apocryphal work consists, as its 
name implies, of the last dying utterances of 
the twelve sons of Jacob to their children, and 
it furnishes an instance of the tendency in 
early Christian times to connect writings of a 
‘more or less apocalyptic character with Old 
Testament rather than New Testament names. 

1. History of Document.—We proceed first to 
speak of the external history of our document. 
The earliest certain reference to it by name is 
by Origen, who apparently holds it in consider- 
able respect, “in ... libello, qui appellatur 
Testamentum duodecim patriarcharum, quamvis 
non habeatur in canone....” (Hom. in 
Josuam, xv. c. 6, vol. ii. 435). There seems, 
however, to be a reference to the Testaments in 
Irenaeus (Frag. 17; p. 836, ed. Stieren): fur- 
ther, Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 1) has too 
marked a coincidence with.a striking passage in 
Test. Benj. c. 11, where St. Paul is spoken of as 
the wolf of the tribe of Benjamin, to be treated 
as accidental. (See also Scorpiace, ec. 13.) To 
the attempt made to treat this passage as an 
interpolation, we shall subsequently refer. Like 
many another similar writing in the early 
church, as time goes on, our document drops 
comparatively out of sight. Jerome is possibly 
thinking of it in his contemptuous allusion to. 
“fictas reyelationes omnium patriarcharum et 
prophetarum” (adv. Vigilantium, c. 6, vol. y. 
393). Procopius Gazaeus, a writer of the 6th 
century, in a work of which unfortunately only 
the Latin version has been printed, possibly 
supplies us with another reference (Comm. in 
Genesin, c. 38: cf. Test. Jud. ¢. 12). Moreover, 
in the Synopsis Sacrae Seripturae, which is 
appended to the writings of Athanasius (§ 75, 
vol. ii, p. 201), and in the Stichometria of Nice- 
phorus of Constantinople (Patrol. Gr. c. 1060), 
on which the foregoing is probably based, there 
occurs among the dmréxpupa ris TaAaids diabqKns, 
a mention of rarpiadpxat. Whether, however, the 
reference is to our document, or to a writing 
Tay Tpi@y matpiapx@v condemned [PPoporod 
Kal THs GAnGelas exOpa] in the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions (vi. 16); must remain doubtful. 

A Decretum de libris recipiendis, attributed to 


a council held at Rome in the episcopate of. 


Gelasius (A.D. 494), but not improbably of some- 
-what later date, rules, “Liber qui appellatur 


Testamentum Job, apocryphus” (Patrol. lix.. 
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163). For Job, Jacob is read by some MSS. 
according to Grabe (Spicil. i. 138, ed. 1), who 
suggests, with some show of reason, that the 
proper name may have sprung from a mistake 
of a Latin copyist, who misunderstood the 
numeral if’ for an abbreviation of the name. 
The second Council of Braga in Spain (4.p. 563) 
condemns those who read heretical writings 
“sub nomine Patriarcharum, Prophetarum vel 
Apostolorum ” (Cone. Bracar. ii. can. 17, Labbe, 
v. 839). It will be noticed that these refer- 
ences subsequent to the time of Origen, are all 
more or less doubtful. 

Vague, however, as they are, they seem to be 
all that is forthcoming in the period; and after 
them a blank ensues, till the reappearance of 
the Testaments in the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury. Of this event the account must be given 
in the words of the contemporaneous chronicler, 
Matthew Paris. ‘At this same time, Robert, 
bishop of Lincoln, a man most deeply versed in 
Latin and Greek, accurately translated the 
‘Testaments of the XII Patriarchs’ from Greek 
into Latin. These had been for a long time 
unknown and hidden through the jealousy of 
the Jews, on account of the prophecies of the 
Saviour contained in them. The Greeks, how- 
ever, the most unwearied investigators of all 
writings, were the first to come to a knowledge 
of this document, and translated it from Hebrew 
into Greek, and have kept it to themselves till 
our times. And neither in the time of the 
blessed Jerome nor of any other holy interpreter, 
could the Christians gain an acquaintance with 
it, through the malice of the ancient Jews” 
(Historia Anglorum, A.D. 1242: vol. iv. p. 232, 
ed. Luard.) Again, when speaking of the death 
of John de Basingstokes, he remarks, “ This 
Master John had mentioned to Robert, bishop 
of Lincoln, that when he was studying at Athens 
he had seen ‘and heard from learned Greek 
doctors, certain things unknown to the Latins. 
Among these he found the ‘ Testaments of the 
XII Patriarchs,’ that is to say, of the sons of 
Jacob. Now it is plain that these really form 
part of the Sacred Volume, but have been long 
hidden through the jealousy of the Jews, on 
account of the evident prophecies about Christ, - 
which are clearly seen in them. Consequently, 
this same bishop sent into Greece, and when he 
obtained them, he translated them from Greek 
into Latin, as well as certain other things ” 
(op. cit., A.D. 1252, vol. v. p. 285). 

The. Robert of the foregoing extracts is 
Robert Grosseteste or Greathead (bishop of Lin- 
coln, 1235-1253), the valiant ‘assailant of the 
ecclesiastical abuses that disgraced his time, 
who dared even to brand Innocent IV. with the 
title of Antichrist. The translation thus made 
by, or under the auspices of, Grosseteste, became 
at once exceedingly popular. Almost on its 


‘first appearance it was largely quoted by Vin- 


cent of Beauvais, in his Speculum Historiale 
(lib. i. cc. 115 sqq.), numerous copies of it were 
soon spread over Europe, and in course of time 
translations were made from it into a large 
number of modern languages. i 

Object and date of work.—It cannot be 
doubted that the Zestaments are the work of a 
Jewish Christian, writing mainly, if not exclu- 
sively, for Jews. It would be natural to utilize 


the supposed utterances of the fathers of the 
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nation as a means of conveying instruction ‘to 
their descendants; the book being likely to win 
a welcome from so attractive a title. Of the 
three elements of the book, historical, ethical, 
prophetical, it is clear that the last is the most 
important in the writer’s mind. He lived 
evidently in evil times, as we may see from the 
constant predictions of calamities put into the 
mouths of the patriarchs. They look forward 
beyond the troubles to the happy days of the 
coming deliverer; so doubtless the writer’s aim 
was to show the true purpose of those evil 
times, how by adversity the Jews may be 
brought to acknowledge the Messiah, whom, 
though they had rejected him, their fathers 
foretold. Thus aiming at the conversion of the 
Jewish nation to the Christian faith, the writer 
bases his appeal not on the law of Moses, but 
on the earlier patriarchal covenant, underlying 
which were latent the first germs of Chris- 
tianity. Grabe, indeed, the first who treated of 
the Zestaments at length, assigned the work to 
the period shortly before our Lord’s time, and 
got rid of the Christian passages en masse as 
interpolations (Spicilegium, vol. i. p. 153, ed. 1), 
These, however, as a rule at any rate, are, in 
our judgment, too obviously an integral part or 
the original work, for such a theory to hold. 

Granting then the Christian origin of the 
work, a difficulty arises at our finding in a book 
of markedly Jewish characteristics a passage 
speaking of St. Paul in terms of the highest 
respect, which some have thought could not 
have come from a Jewish hand. This difficulty 
has been got rid of in various ways. Some have 
maintained that the author was a Christian of 
Pauline tendencies (Ritschl, ed. 1; Vorstman): 
others have got rid of the difficulty arising from 
the liberal views of the writer by maintaining 
the passage referring to St. Paul to be one of 
a series of interpolations. This theory of inter- 
polation will be referred to below, and we shall 
trust to show how little real evidence there is 
for such a view. The difficulty, however, as to 
the passage about St. Paul rests on an assump- 
tion, that a Jewish Christian was necessarily 
anti-Pauline, and that in fact all Judaeo-Chris- 
tianity was of the perverted type of the Clemen- 
tines. 

It may be pointed out that one element in 
Judaeo-Christianity, the so-called Nazarenes, 
while holding firmly in their own practice to 
the Jewish ceremonial, in no way sought to 
impose this on Gentile incomers. We shall 
endeavour to show, that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing the author to have been 
one of this body. Moreover, besides this liber- 
ality of view as regards the Mosaic code, it is 
important to note that, differing from so-called 
Ebionites, they held high views as to the nature 
of Christ, and showed a frank recognition of the 
mission of the apostle Paul among the Gentiles. 

As regards the former, they believed in an 
hypostasis of the divine nature in Christ, either 
from His birth or His baptisrn ; apparently the 
latter, though this is by no means clear. Dorner 
(Doctrine of the Person of Christ, vol. i. p. 1943 
Eng. trans.) thus sums up on this point. It 
seems probable that they “regarded the Divine 
in Christ as personal—not, indeed, as a proper 
power, but that God Himself, in so far as He is 

“fons omnis Spiritus Sancti, abides and rests in 
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Him. . . . Moreover, this entire elevation of 
Christ dates only from His baptism; so that. 
His human personality, wonderful indeed, and 
proceeding from the Holy Ghost, was already 
there before it became participant by baptism 
of that highest indwelling of God.” There- 
would appear to be a crt vagueness in the 
Nazarene belief as to the hypostatic existence 
of the Holy Ghost, and perhaps there is some: 
reason to suppose that their doctrines on this. 
point had a tendency towards Patripassianism. 
Moreover from a passage of Jerome (Comm. in. 
Hab. iii. 3, vol. vi. 1311), we might infer that: 
they identified God who gave the law on Sinai 
with Christ who was born at Bethlehem. Still, 
they certainly distinguished Christ personally 
from God, and, as opposed to the Patripassians,. 
attached great importance to His death on the 
cross. 

As regards the friendly view taken by the 
Nazarenes of St. Paul, it will be sufficient to- 
cite such a passage as their exposition of Isaiah 
viii, ix. :— Postea autem per Evangelium Apo-- 
stoli Pauli, quinovissimus Apostolorum omnium., 
fuit, ingravata est, id est, multiplicata praedi- 
catio et in terminos gentium et viam universi 
maris Christi Evangelium splenduit” (Apud' 
Hieron. in Jsa. ix. 1, vol. iv. p. 125), 

Now a careful study of those passages of the 
Testaments, from which the Christological views. 
of the writer can be deduced, gives a result 
quite in harmony with the above. It is true- 
that, as we said above, an attempt has beem 
made to get rid of some of them as interpola 
tions, which we shall speak of subsequently, 
as well as the passage respecting St. Pauli 
(Benj. 11). : 

In favour of the Nazarene origin of the 
Testaments, further points may be noted. The 
author clearly sees in the Christian dispensation 
no abrogating of the older law, but a legitimate: 
development of it. He dwells on the duty» 
benevolence to the poor, on the blessedness ofi 
poverty, and the danger of covetousness. He 
insists, too, on the danger of female attractions. 
and of wine, and on the importance of fasting, 
both as a means to escape temptation, and as am 
atonement for actual sin, 

Other evidence clearly connecting the book. 
with a Jewish source, may be derived from the: 
mention of the seven heavens, of the Eypiyopot,. 
the angelic watchers, and from the ethics of the 
book generally, especially its doctrines as to the: 
nature of sin. 

Not all, however, who are convinced of the- 
Jewish origin of the book have acquiesced in the- 
Nazarene theory, and some (e.g. Kayser) have 
attempted to show that the writer was am 
Ebionite. The arguments brought forward to. 
prove this seem, as a rule, strangely inconclusive. 
Such are, e.g. the inferences deduced from 
Naph. 3, that the writer implies a demon origin: 
of the Gentiles (see Kayser, p. 111), the priority 
assigned to Israel as a Shemite race, and the: 
destruction of certain non-Shemite races (Sim. 6),. 
the reference to Israel as a light of the Gentiles. 
(Levi 14), the allusion by Judah to the Canaan-- 
itish origin of his wife, and to the non-Canaan- 
itish origin of Tamar, through whom the line of" 
Judah was carried on; or the prohibition against 
revealing certain mysteries to those outside the- 
pale of Israel (Jud. 16, Gad 6). Kayser further 
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maintains that Christ and Moses are spoken of | ginally written in the Hellenistic Greek, in which 


as holding equal rank, and that in one passage 
they are identified (p. 119, cf. Levi 8,17). In 
the command of Levi (c. 9) to bathe, he sees 
(p. 126)-a trace of the Ebionite ritual, remarking 
that it is the constant habit of Peter in the 
Clementines to combine with the Agapae the 
practice of bathing, and citing on this point 
_Recog. iv. 3, vy. 36. He sees also in the com- 
mand in the same passage to salt the Eucharist, 
-an allusion to the Ebionite Eucharist (cf. Hom. 
xiv. 1). 

Against all these details it is sufficient to urge 
the broad features which characterize the work 
asa whole. No Ebionite (in the restricted sense 
of the word) could maintain the doctrine of the 
salvation of all the heathen, set forth so 
fully and freely by the author of the Testa- 
ments. Very suggestive, too, in this connection 
is his reference to the tearing of the temple- 
veil at Christ’s death as the act in which 
the spirit of God went over to the heathen. 
Ritsch] (p. 172) well sums up the case: “The 
recognition of Gentile Christians, in connection 
with the pressing expectation of the conversion 
of the whole Jewish people, characterizes the 
Judaeo-Christian author of the book as a Naza- 
rene, and with this agrees immediately his view 
of the person of Christ. Now this is no other 
than the Nazarene view that Jesus was man, 
and at His baptism the Holy Ghost came down 
to rest upon Him, and wrought in Him holiness, 
righteousness, knowledge, sinlessness.” 

Date.—As regards the date when the Testa- 
ments were written, we see that they must be 
assigned to a time anterior to Origen, and most 
- probably to Tertullian, and even Irenaeus. Our 
work was also undoubtedly written after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Further, the Gen- 
tiles now apparently formed a majority in 
Christendom, the sacred books of the New 
Dispensation had been collected into a volume,* 
the doctrine of the Incarnation was now expressed 
by many formulae. <Allthis points to the end of 
the 1st or the beginning of the 2nd century. 

Important evidence towards fixing a posterior 
limit to the date may be derived from the lan- 
guage used with reference to the priesthood. 
Christ is both High Priest and King, and His 
former office is higher than the latter. Hence 
the author continually insists that Christ is pre- 
eminently our High Priest, and to Him, there- 
fore, the old priesthood must resign its rights. 
Now such language as this would be well nigh 
meaningless after Hadrian’s destruction’ of Jeru- 
salem, consequent on the revolt of Bar-Cochba 
(A.D. 135); since then all power of Judaism for 
acting directly upon Christianity was gone, and 
the old ceremonial system had come to an end; 
and, indeed, on the hypothesis of a later date, we 
might fairly have looked for some allusions to 
the revolt and its suppression. We thus believe 
that the writing of the Testaments may be 
placed in a period ranging from late in the 1st 
century to the revolt of Bar-Cochba. For a 
discussion of the views of others as to the date 
see Vorstman, pp. 13-22. 

Language-—As regards the language, there 
can be no doubt that the Testaments were ori- 


® That is, if the reference to St. Paul (Benj. 11) be not 
treated as an interpolation, 


we now possess them, though it is of course 
possible that a “Hebrew” work existed, on 
which the present is based. 

That the present Greek is the original, may be 
urged (1) from the title of the book, af diaFrcow 
tay 1B marpiapx@v, where SiabhKn is clearly 
used not in its Hellenistic meaning of covenant 
(answering to the Hebrew M3, for which 


it stands in the LXX. no less than 270 times), 
but in its ordinary classical meaning of testament. 
Now it is not easy to see for what Hebrew the 
present Greek title could be equivalent, and for 
such a Hebrew title as we might & priori have 
expected, évroAal, evAoyiat, or wapripia might 
rather have been looked for : (2) from the frequent 
instances of paronomasia, hardly possible on the 
hypothesis of a Hebrew original. Such are 
adereiv, voubereiv (Benj. 4); apalpects, avalpeois 
(Jud. 23); Armds, Aomds (idid.); ev rdte, 
araxtoy (Naph. 2); rdtis, dratla (Naph. 3): 
(3) from the frequent use of the genitive absolute, 
of the verb uéAAew, and of yarious expressions 
appertaining to the Greek philosophy, such as 
didBeors, alcOnois, pdots, TéAos. (4) The apparent 
knowledge and use of the Septuagint also points 
to the same result.» (5) Such expressions too 
may be cited as @vyds in the double sense of 
mind and anger (Dan 3), dixccompayta (Dan 1), 
kawédamovdos (Naph. 1), yevduevor tas Bovars 
(Jud. 9) and the like. (6) Other arguments 
have also been urged which seem to us to carry 
much less weight. Thus it is pointed out that 
we have the spelling BeAfap, whereas BeAfaa 
would represent the Hebrew spelling. But to 
this it is sufficient to answer, that the word also 
occurs in Syriac with the former spelling. Nor 
is the presence of such phrases as méAeuov 
modeuety (cf. 1 Sam. xxv. 28, 2 Chron. xxxii. 8), 
and the like, of any moment, when the same are 
found occurring in the LXX. 

The Apocalyptic element of the Testaments.— 
Before proceeding to discuss the nature of the 
historical tradition embodied in our document, 
it is worth while to refer briefly to its distinctly 
apocalyptic element. It is in connection with 
this that we find the book of Enoch so frequently 
referred to, Seven out of the twelve allude 
to it as ypaph ’Evax (Sim. 5, Levi 14, 
Naph. 4), BiBros [BiBAtov, BiBAla, Adyou] "Evdox 
Tov Sixatov (Levi 10, 16; Jud. 18, Dan 5, 
Benj. 9), ypaph vomov "Evwx (Zeb. 3), and other 
similar expressions. Most of these citations, 
however, are not to be found in the book of 
Enoch in the form in which we now possess it. 
Unless, therefore, we refer them to some other 
book bearing the name of Enoch, not now ex- 
isting, which is not very probable, we must 
conclude that they are general appeals to the 
spirit and substance of the book, regarded as a 
great fount of prophecy. This idea, that the 
appeal is of a general nature, is rendered more 
likely by such references as those to the ypapy 


b Thus in Jud. 24 there seems a clear allusion to 
Balaam’s prophecy (Num. xxiv. 17), where the LXX. 
translates the 1) of the original by av@pwmos. Again, 
in Jos. 13, the name of Potiphar is spelt Teredpis, 
suggestive of the LXX. spelling, Mereppys. IntJos. 2, 
however, we have also the spelling more nearly the 
Hebrew, Swriudp, perhaps a trace of a composite docu- 
mentary source for the Testament of Joseph. 
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aatepov by the patriarch Zebulun (Zed. 7), and 
to ai wAdkes Tév obpavay (Levi 5; Asher 2,7). 
Not being prophets themselves, the patriarchs, 
when they wish to declare the future, require 
some fount of prophecy to draw from, such as 
the books of the fathers who lived before them, 
especially of Enoch. Thus without hesitation 
the author of the Testaments appeals to books 
that may have been assumed to have once 
existed, but are now no longer in circulation.* 

Of the “ Heavenly Tablets ” spoken of above 
it is impossible to speak with certainty, save 
that the general idea of it is that of a book 
which contains what is foreknown and fore- 
ordained in heayenas to the course of the future 
(Dillmann, p. 245). It is several times referred 
to in the book of Enoch (ce. 71, 93, 103, 106), 
and in the book of Jubilees (cc. 5, 6, 19). In 
the Testaments, the “Heavenly Tablets” are 
thrice appealed to: Levi (c. 5) speaks of the 
slaughter of the Shechemites as foretold thereon. 
Asher (c. 7) refers to the future unbelief of his 
children as recorded in the Tablets. The same 
patriarch, in speaking of the concurrence of good 
and evil in a man, draws an illustration from 
the unclean beasts of the old Mosaic code, and 
adds “ for God hath spoken thus in the Heavenly 
Tablets ” (c. 2). 

Another document which, though not cited 
by name, was evidently well known to the 
author of the Testaments, is the book of Jubilees, 
as is evident from a comparison of their common 
historic details, of which we shall afterwards 
speak. 

It will thus be seen that the Testaments, 
though not an apocalypse in form, contain a 
considerable apocalyptic element. The author 
was familiar with and made large use of writings 
of this class, the apocalypses of Daniel and Enoch, 
and the book of Jubilees. Indeed Liicke goes so 
far as to see traces due to the Reyclation of 
St. John, though this may fairly be questioned. 

So far as the apocalyptic element in the 
Testaments is occupied with definite Messianic 
prophecies, we shall speak of them under a 
separate heading. Of the more striking visions 
recorded in the book, are two vouchsafed to Levi. 
Tn one of these (c. 3), the patriarch passes from 
the first heaven into the second, and beholds the 
third heaven of surpassing brightness. The 
angel who accompanies him mentions that there 
are seven heavens in all, each with its proper 
inhabitants ; and finally opens to him the gate 
of the highest heayen, where he sees “the Holy 
Temple and the Most High upon a throne of 
Glory” (ce. 5). In another vision (c. 8), Levi 
sees seven men in white raiment, who severally 
bestowed upon him the seven insignia of the 
priesthood. 

Besides these, two visions of Naphtali are 
recorded ; in one he sees, when standing on the 
Mount of Olives, the Sun and Moon stand still 
(c. 5), and in the other he sees Joseph escaping 
in a storm at sea (c. 6). 

The Historical Element in the Testaments.— 
Wrought up with the exhortations of the various 
patriarchs is a large amount of historic narra- 


——:————————— 
¢ See on this point Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch, 
p. xli., cf. p. lv., where he calls attention to the tacit 
employment of the book of Enoch, without special 
acknowledgment, by the author of the Testaments. 
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tive. We need not have much hesitation in con- 
sidering that many of the details here given 
are historically true, when it is remembered 
that the New Testament itself shows traces of a 
knowledge of historical facts, not recorded in the 
Old Testament. Such details, traditionally 
handed down, have been doubtless alloyed with 
further particulars from some well-meaning 
inventor, whether with the idea of making the 
Old Testament picture yet more graphic; or of 
finding some support for his own dogmatic 
views. 

As regards the historic details in the Testa- 
ments, not derived from the Old Testament, it 
may be noted that as a rule, they are, whether 
true or not, at any rate reasonable ; and further, 
that many of them are supported by similar 
statements in various other writings, Josephus, 
the Targums, and especially the book of 
Jubilees. 

Speaking generally, the historical statements 
of the Testaments range from the time of Jacob’s 
sojourn with Laban, to the descent of the 
patriarchs into Egypt. There is, however, one 
allusion to the earlier period of Abraham, when 
there is an attempted outrage on Sarah, and 
violence done to Abraham’s servants on the part 
of the Shechemites (Levi 6). Several of the 
patriarchs give details as to their birth and the 
giving of their names (Sim. 2, Jud. 3, Zeb. 1). 
Issachar (c. 1) gives a long story of the incident 
of the mandrakes, in connection with which the 
asceticism in regard to marriage, which was 
characteristic of the Nazarene sect, is strongly 
marked. Naphtali tells of the parentage of 
Bilhah and Zilpah, who are made out to be 
daughters of Rutheus, brother of Deborah, 
Rebekah’s nurse (Naph. 1: this differs from the 
Targ. Ps. Jon. on Gen. xxix. 24, 29, according 
to which, Bilhah and Zilpah are daughters of 
Laban). 

To the subsequent history—the flight from 
Laban, the covenant at Gal-Ed, the wrestling 
with the angel at Peniel, or the meeting with 
Esau—we find no allusion till the time of 
Jacob’s sojourn at Shalem in Shechem, when 
the treacherous slaughter of the Shechemites by 
Simeon and Levi is not merely excused but com- 
mended (Levi 2, 5), as done under the authority 
of a divine command. After this they journey 
to Bethel, where Isaac sets forth to Levi the 
law of God (Levi 9, cf. Jubilees 31, 32). On 
this journey occurred Reuben’s act of unchastity 
with Bilhah (Reub. 3), and against the sin of 
unchastity most of his exhortation is directed, 
In this he refers to the fall of the "Eypt-yopot, 
the heavenly watchers, who, allured by the 
beauty of earthiy women, left their first estate 
(Reub. 5, cf. Jubilees 33). On this same journey 
also, Rachel died in giving birth to Benjamin 
(Benj. 1). 

They reach Hebron in time to see the aged 
Isaac before his death. To this period we must 
assign the victorious wars waged with the 
Canaanitish kings, in which Judah is made to 
fill the most prominent part (Jud. 3; cf. 
Jubilees 34, where we find a very close connec- 
tion between the two passages). The dark 
incident in the life of Judah, related in Genesis “ 
Xxxvili., his marriage with a wife of the race of 
Ham, and the story of Tamar, are gone into at 
great length (Jud. 8, 10, sqq.). Much stress is 
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laid upon the fact, that Tamar was not of j 


Canaanite, but of Shemite race (cf. Targ. Onkelos 
and Targ. Ps. Jonathan on Gen. xxxyiii. 2). 
‘The minute chronological details which the 
Testaments give show that to this period must 
be assigned the war with Esau (Jud. 9). 

It is, however, in connection with Joseph that 
we find the most elaborate story. We meet 
with several allusions to the jealousy felt 
against him by his brethren, especially Simeon, 
which may doubtless be connected with the fact 
of Simeon’s detention in Egypt (Sim. 23 cf. 
Targ. Ps. Jonathan on Gen. xxxvii. 19; xlii. 24; 
Breshith Rabba, § 91, fol. 91, 4). Zebulun, who 
refers (c. 1) complacently to his own conduct in 
the case of Joseph, dwells on the action of 
Simeon, with whom he associates Gad. The 
latter, however, seeks to exculpate himself by 
accusing Joseph of having slandered him to their 
father (cf. Targ. Ps. Jonathan on Genesis xxxvii. 
2). 
It is naturally in the Testament of Joseph 
himself that the fullest details are given; and 
here we find two distinct accounts, which in 
certain parts cover the same ground, not neces- 
sarily due to interpolation, but more probably 
to a double documentary origin. The second 
account dwells more especially on the earlier 
history, from the sale of Joseph to the Ish- 
maelites, and is much the more elaborate of the 
to accounts, entering largely into details. It 
may be noted again that the name of Potiphar is 
differently spelt in the two accounts, dwrimap 
in the former, and T[ereppls (Cod. Cant.), or 
Tleyre@pijs (Cod. Oxon.) in the latter.* 

A few notices of the later history are to be 
met with in several of the Testaments. Thus, 
for example, Levi gives minute details as to the 
birth of his three sons, whose children also are 
mentioned (c. 11). Curiously enough, although 
the marriage of Amram and Jochebed is spoken 
of, there is no reference to the birth of Moses. 
Each patriarch is said to have been buried at 
Hebron, in the cave of Machpelah, like Abraham, 
Tsaac and Jacob before them, and in the case of 
several of them it is added that they were 
placed in a coffin prior to burial, a practice 
naturally suggested by their sojourn in Egypt 
(Reub. 7, Sim. 8, Levi 19, Zeb. 10, Benj. 12). 
In the Zestament of Benjamin (J. c.), it is added 
that the bodies were secretly carried away, ana 
the Testament of Simeon (J. ¢.) notes that this 
was done during a war with the Egyptians. 

Attention has been already called to the great 
amount of chronological details embodied in the 
Testaments, which, in spite of occasional gaps, 
yield on the whole harmonious results. A 
single instance may be given by way of illus- 
tration. Benjamin tells us (c. 1) that he was 
born when his father was 100 years old, and 
that Joseph was born twelve years previously. 
This fixes the date of the birth of Joseph 
relatively to Jacob’s life taken as our standard 
of reference, and therefore the date of the death 
of Joseph (whom we know from Genesis 1. 26 to 
have lived 110 years, which coincides with the 
statement of Zest. Levi, c. 12, that he died in 
the 118th year of the patriarch Levi) relatively 
40 the same standard. It is not necessary to 
giye further instances, the aboye will serve as 


4 Ilevredpis, Codd. Rom. et Patm, _ 
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an example of the way in which the system is 
built up. 

As regards the source whence our chrono- 
logical and other more general historical details 
have been derived, one document may especially 
be named, the book of Jubilees already referred 
to. The amount of coincidence between the two © 
writings is too great to allow of any other sup- 
position, than that the writer of the later docu- 
ment was acquainted with, and made free use 
of the earlier. Dillmann, in his remarks, ap- 
pended to his translation of the Ethiopic version 
of the Jubilees (in Ewald’s Jahrbicher , des 
Biblischen Wissenschaft, for 1850, pp. 91 sqq.), cites 
a long list of instances of this agreement. Thus 
we find in both writings the account of Jacob’s 
visit to Isaac, the story of Bilhah’s bath and her 
dishonouring by Reuben during Jacob’s absence 
(Reub. 3; cf. Jubil. 33); Levi's dream respect- 
ing his priesthood (Levi 2,4, 5, 8 ; cf. Jubil. 32), 
and his consecration to the priesthood by Isaac 
(Levi 9, cf. Jubil. 31); the name of Levi’s wife 
Melcha (Levi 11, cf. Jubil. 34); the battles of 
Jacob and his sons against the Amorites (Jud, 
3-7, cf. Jubil. 34, 38); the wars of Esau and his 
sons against Jacob and his sons; how Esau 
maintained his ground on the hill of Adoram, 
and how the sons of Jacob pursued after the 
Edomites and imposed tribute upon them (Jud. 9, 
cf. Jubil. 37); the story of Bathshua, Tamar, Er 
and Onan (Jud. 10, cf. Jubil. 41); Judah’s 
penitence and humiliation (Jud. 19, cf. Jubil. 41); 
the burial of the sons of Jacob during the war 
of the Egyptians (Reub, 7, Sim. 8, etc., cf. Jubil, 
46). 

Besides the above, Dillmann also refers to 
other points, which, though not strictly speak- 
ing historical coincidences, imply a close con- 
nection’ between the books, such, for instance, 
are the mention of the “ Heavenly Tablets,” to 
which we have already referred (Levi 5, Asher 2, 
7; cf. Jubil. 5, and often); the praise of Simeon 
and Levi for their deed to the Shechemites 
(Levi 5, 6; Jubdil. 30); the reckoning according 
to Jubilees and weeks (Levi 17); the expression 
“slept the eternal sleep” (Jss. 7, Dan 7, 
Jos. 20; cf. Jubil. 36); the mention of the 
“writing of the fathers” (Zeb. 9), and of the 
ypaby vduov (Zeb. 3). In Isaac’s instruction to 
Levi as to the priestly office, he lays stress upon 
the same points as Abraham in his instruction 
to Isaac, such, according to the Jubilees, as the 
necessity of bathing before and atter sacrifice, 
the employment of salt in the sacrifices and the 
like (Levi 9). 

There is, further, a large amount of co- 
incidence in chronological details in the two 
works. Such are the following:—Levi came 
into Canaan at eight years of age, he slew the 
Shechemites at eighteen, became a priest at 
twenty (Levi 12): at twenty Judah warred 
with the Amorites (Jud. 7), at forty with the 
Edomites (Jud. 9), at forty-six he went down 
into Egypt (Jud. 12): Gad died at the age of 
125, and after the lapse of five years was buried 
in Canaan (Gad 8): Benjamin was born when 
Jacob was 100 years old (Benj. 1). 

There would seem indeed to be but three 
passages in which the chronology of the two 
documents is at variance, and in these it is 
likely that the difference may be due toa slip 
on the part of the author of the Testaments. 
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Thus (1) it is said (Levi 9) that Levi went 
down into Egypt at the age of forty: this cannot 
harmonise with the statement (Jud. 12) that at 
the time of this event, Judah, a younger brother, 
was aged forty-six. Nor can we suppose here a 
mere error of the MSS., for Judah says that he 
“went into Egypt at the age of forty-six, and 
lived there seventy-three years.” Thus Judah 
died at the age of 119 years, which agrees with 
the definite statement of another passage (Jud. 
26). 

Me (2), it is said (Benj. 12) that the bones 
of the patriarchs were carried to Hebron, évevn- 
KooT@ mpOT@ ere Tis éEddov Tay vidy *lopahrA 
€& Aiyirrov.’ If we interpret this literally, the 
Testaments are found inconsistent with them- 
selves (Gad 8). If, however, following the 
Latin version, we supply mpd before rijs é&ddou, 
the Testament is at variance with the Jubilees 
(c. 56). Dillmann therefore proposes (op. cit. 
p- 93n.) to alter the text into “the ninetieth 
year of their entry into Egypt.” 

Lastly (8), it was at the age of thirty that 
Reuben committed incest with Bilhah (Reub. 1), 
differing by one year-week from the statement 
of the Jubilees. 

Besides the above three points of chronology, 
there is a further variation in a simple historical 
statement. In the Testaments, Joseph (c. 20) 
bids his children to carry up Zilpah* out of 
Egypt and bury her in Canaan, but according to 
the Jubilees she died in Canaan. Dillmann sen- 
sibly remarks on this, that because a writer 
largely employs an earlier authority, he need 
not therefore follow it in everything. 

In the presence of so great a mass of agree- 
ment, and so few variations, we cannot doubt a 
very extensive employment of one document by 
the author of the other; and considering that in 
the Jubilees the history is given in a continuous 
and connected form, and in the Testaments 
in merely broken fragments, and further, that in 
the Testaments some of the stories seem to have 
received a large amount of development, we 
cannot doubt that the Zestaments are the later 
work. d 

Many details, it need hardly be said, are found 
in the Testaments, which are not derived from 
the Jubilees, and doubtless a large number of 
similar books existed in which the current 
historical tradition was minutely worked up. 
(See Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. 
p- 289n., ed. 3.) — ' 

Christology of the Testaments.—If the obvious 
intention of our book be considered, namely, the 
conversion of the Jews, and that by means of a 
narrative cast in popular form, it will’ follow 
that we cannot with any reasonableness look for 
an elaborately worked out theological system. 


Thus in the passages which bear on the subject 


of the Nature of our Lord, there is much which 
seems almost contradictory, and thus that most 
convenient, but most dangerous tool, a'theory of 
interpolation, has been freely applied ; though it 


¢ This is the reading of Cod. 0. In O is read kat év 
76 t érev, Codd. R, P, omit the whole passage. For the 
names of these MSS. see below. 

f This holds of Cod. C. only. The whole passage is 
omitted in OP, and in R for ZeAday is read "Aouvéd, 
which looks like the emendation of a copyist, who 
Temembered that Zilpah had no special connection with 
Joseph, Bilhah having been Rachel’s handmaid, 
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seems to us at least as sensible to explain the 
difficulty by remembering that we have here not’ 
a theological code, but a religious essay in a 
popular form.® 7 
We find in the Testaments two distinct sets of 
references to the Messiah, the one speaking of 
Him as man alone, the other as God coming into 
the world in the likeness of man. It seems to 
me that there is no inherent improbability in 
the idea that the writer, having a ‘practical ‘ 
object in view, dwells now on one aspect of our 
Lord’s nature, now on the other. Kayser, how- 
ever, who maintains the Ebionite origin of the 
work, condemns the whole of the latter set of 
references as interpolations, thus bringing down 
the resulting idea of the Messiah to one purely 
human (op. cit. p. 113; cf. Ritschl, p. 173n.). 
The passages in which the Testaments refer to 
the Messiah in His human aspect, are Levi 16, 
Jud. 24, and Naph. 4. The exceeding fewness is 
suggestive, as showing that the Humanity of 
Christ, merely as such, was not a point which 
the writer had specially set before him to incul- 
cate on his readers. Moreover, in all three 
passages the writer shows that he sees in the 
Humanity of Christ more than in human nature 
generally. Thus Levi, while calling him évfp, 
adds, “ye will slay Him, as ye suppose, not 
knowing His resurrection,...and because of 
Him shall your holy places be desolate.” Ju- 
dah’s words are still stronger, “ upon Him shall 
the heavens be opened to pour forth the spirit 
and blessing of the Father... This is the off- 
spring (BAagrés) of the most high God, and this 
is the fountain unto life to all flesh.” Naph- 
tali, though calling him &Opw7os, also styles 
him significantly omAdyxvov kuplov.» To these 
three passages may be added the reference to the 
Messiah’s baptism, ‘The heavens shall be 
opened, and from the temple of glory the conse- 
eration (Gylaocua) shall come upon Him with 
the voice of the Father, as from Abraham the 
father of Isaac” (Levi 18: see Dorner, Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ, vol. i. 156, Eng. trans.). 
We shall now collect the references to Mes-. 
siah as God, or as in some sense Divine. Dan (e. 6) 
bids his children “draw near to God, and to the 
Angel that intercedeth for you;” where the 
context clearly shows that by the “ Angel ” is 
meant the Messiah. (See however, Ritschl, 
p. 174.) He is the “only-begotten” of “the 
Most High” (Benj. 9), the “Son of the Lord ” 
(Levi 4). An important passage is Simeon 4, 
“...the Lord, the great God of Israel, shall 
appear upon the earth as man, and shall save by 
Him Adam.... Then will I arise in joy.... 
because God hath taken a body and eateth with 
men, and hath saved them.”! Simeon also (c. 7) 
bids his children obey Levi and Judah, “For 
from them shall arise unto you the Salvya- 


& For a careful and elaborate statement of the case in 
favour of the interpolation theory, reference may specially 
be made to the monograph of I. Schnapp, to be men- 
tioned below. 

h A paragraph of some length, including the above 
passage, is omitted in Cod. O. It is found in the other 
three MSS. Vorstman (p. 70) argues on grammatical 
grounds, which do not scem at all conclusive, for the 
omission of the clause dvOpwmros .... éyyvs. 

! The genuineness of this passage has been attacked 
by Kayser and Vorstman. Cod. O omits the words ds 
dvOpwros. 
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‘tion of God. For the Lord shall raise up unto 
you from Levias it were a priest, and from 
‘Judah as it were a king, God and man.” There 
seems to be no argument for rejecting these 
words, except that such an omission is neces- 
sary for the theory of the Ebionite origin of the 
‘book. The next passage on our list (Levi 4) is 
perhaps somewhat more doubtful. Here Levi 
refers to the “ passion (dos) of the Most High,” 
while men persistently abide in unbelief. Here 
‘a paragraph is introduced by the plural yuwdo- 
yeere—, as though the patriarch were addressing 
his children, though the context, both before and 
after is clearly the address of the angel to Levi. 
If the whole passage be genuine, the reference 
to the “ passion of the Most High ’’ may perhaps 
illustrate the tendency to Patripassianism in the 
Nazarene theology, to which we have already 
referred. Again (Levi 5) we read, “And [the 
Most High] said to me, Levi, 1 have given to 
thee all the blessings of the priesthood, until I 
‘shall come and dwell in the midst of Israel.” 
Vorstman objects that this statement of the 
coming of the Most High as the term of the 
priesthood of Levi, takes a different ground from 
former passages (Reub. 6, Levi 4), where it is 
said that the priesthood of Levi shall endure till 
“the times of Christ, the High-Priest,” “till 
the Lord shall visit all the nations in the tender 
mercy of His Son.” Still, in the New Testament 
itself, our Saviour is viewed both in the special 
aspect of the Minister (mats) of the Father, and 
as Himself Very and Eternal God. Further, if 
we accept Vorstman’s view, we must omit either 
from kad elré jiot, or from Ews of to “Iopana. 
In the former case, the narrative is obviously 
deficient, for surely Levi’s vision of the Holy 
temple and the Most High would call for some 
further narrative: in the other case, we might 
fairly look for a second clause to balance the 
first. 

Judah (c. 22) speaks of the “ appearing 
(mapovela) of the God of righteousness to give 
quietness in peace to Jacob and all nations.” 
Vorstman (p. 75) urges that the clause ews... 
Sucatootyns can be omitted without any dis- 
location of the text, a rather slender argument 
for doubting its genuineness; and attempts, 
without any show of reason, to distinguish 
‘Deus justitiae’” and “Deus Altissimus.” 
Zebulun, in language borrowed from the pro- 
phecy of Malachi, tells his children (c. 9), “ And 
after these things, shall the Lord Himself rise 
up unto you, the light of righteousness, and 
healing and compassion on his wings... And 
ye shall see God in the fashion (oxhpart) of a 
man, whom the Lord will choose, Jerusalem is 
his name.” * Vorstman objects to this passage 
that it speaks of the appearance of Messiah as 
followed by man’s rejection of Him till “the 
time of consummation,” whereas in Levi 10, 
Messiah’s appearance is itself referred to the 
4 consummation of the ages.” Still, while it is 
possible there may be some corruption of text, 
‘there seems little difficulty in associating the 
word ouyrédcia with either advent of our 
Saviour. 


k The texts of Codd. 0, R, are much more concise 
than that of Codd. C, P. The last clause in the former 
pair runs kai opecGe kptov ev ‘Tepovoaryp dia Td ovowa 
aro. 


‘men on the earth.” 
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Dan (c. 5) speaks of the Lord being in 
Jerusalem, walking with men. Naphtali (c. 8) 
says that “God shall be seen dwelling among 
Against these no valid 
objective argument is brought. The words in 
the Testament of Asher (c.7) are perhaps not 
free from the suspicion of being an interpola- 
tion, Asher tells his children that they should 
be dispersed through the world till “the Most 
High should visit the earth, Himself coming as 
a man (&yOpwmos) eating and drinking with 
man... He shall save Israel and all the 
Gentiles, God speaking in the person of a man 
(cis &vdpa).”” * 

Lastly, Benjamin (c. 10) tells his children 
“ We also shall rise, each one in our tribe, and 
worship the King of heaven who appeared upon 
earth in the form of a man of humility... And 
the Lord shall judge Israel first, even for the 
wrong they did unto Him; for when He appeared. 
as a Deliverer, God in the flesh, they believed 
Him not. And then shall He judge all the Gen- 
tiles, as many as believed Him not when He 
appeared upon earth.” It is certainly strange 
that in this passage we should have an instance 
of the verb moreve governing an accusative, 
though immediately before and after it we find 
it with a dative. 

Taking then this series of quotations, we find 
Christ spoken of as “God and man,” ‘‘God in 
the fashion of man,” “God of righteousness,” 
“the Lord, the great God of Israel, appearing 
on the earth as man;” and it may be reason- 
ably maintained that though one or two passages 
may be corrupt, there are no sufficient grounds 
for doubting the genuineness of the mass of 
them. Most are found in all the known MSS., 
and few can be struck out without seriously 
dislocating the text. Further, we must repeat 
what has been already said that in those passages 
where the author of the Testaments refers to 
the human nature of Messiah, his language in 
every case implies a belief in the existence of 
something beyond, something more or less divine. 

One more point in connection with the nature 
of Messiah may be briefly noticed, His birth 
from a virgin. This isdwelt on in a vision in the 
Testament of Joseph (c.19), where from “a virgin 
wearing a linen garment” goes forth “a Lamb 
without spot.” The virgin is of the tribe of 
Judah (i. c.); but she is seen in Joseph’s dream 
wearing a linen garment which implies a con- 
nection with the priestly tribe." In accordance 
with this, Christ is several times spoken of in 
the Testaments as coming forth from the two 
tribes of Judah and Levi... Various traces more- 
over of a tradition connecting the new royalty 
of Messiah with the old sacerdotal tribe are 
found in patristic writings. 

It remains now that we should refer to the 
view taken in the Testaments as to the work 


1 The last clause is not found in Cod. 0. Vorstman 
(p.70 n.) calls ‘attention to the unusual construction with 
droxpivouat, which, in the sense of acting the part of 
any person, governs a simple accusative. Curiously, 
Cod. R. reads émuxptvopevos, and Cod. P. amoxpivduevos. 

m See Protev. Jacobi (cc. 6, 7, 9), where Mary, though 
not said to be born of the tribe of Levi, yet by dedication 
and residence in the temple acquired something of the 
priestly character. It may be added that St. Luke G. 36) 
distinctly tells us that Mary was the kinswoman of 
Elizabeth, who was “of the daughters of Aaron,” 
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and office of Christ. We have already noticed 
that Christ is frequently spoken of as both 
King and High-Priest (Sim. 7, Gad 8, Dan 5, 
Jos. 19); and since these two offices were 
originally divided between Judah and Levi, it is 
continually remarked that Christ is sprung from 
the tribe of Levi as well as from that of Judah. 
Hence, Levi and Judah are themselves often 
spoken of as the representatives of Messiah in 
these His two capacities; and as Christ’s priestly 
office is higher than His kingly office, so is Levi 
higher in rank than Judah. In one respect, the 
analogy of Levi’s representative functions fails: 
to Levi is assigned the whole circle of priestly 
offices (Reub. 6, Levi 2, 4); but Christ, the new 
High Priest, is in no place said to offer sacrifices 
as His predecessors had done; that is, although 
the Levitical priesthood finds its fulfilment in 
Christ, yet the special function of that priest- 
hood, the offering of sacrifices, was to come to 
anend. When the fullness of time shall have 
come, then shall Christ, “the Lamb of God, and 
the Saviour of the world” be “given up, spot- 
less for the wicked, and sinless shall He die for 
the impious” (Benj. 3). 

It must be noted, however, that but slight 
stress is laid upon the benefits accruing to man 
from the death of Messiah. Besides the fore- 
going passage, Reuben’s words may be cited, 
“¥or you shall He die in wars seen and unseen, 
and shall be among you an everlasting king” 
(Reub. 6). In both the above passages it will be 
noticed that the victory over the kingdom of 
evil forms an essential part of the work of 
Messiah. The paucity of passages of this kind, 
and the fact that they are not connected 
specially with the priesthood of Christ, have led 
Ritschl (op. cit. p. 176) to consider that “the 
author does not seem to have referred the priest- 
hood of Christ to His self-immolation.” He 
argues that in the view of the writer of the 
Testaments the highest heaven where God dwells 
is the real temple, the Holy of Holies (Levi 3, 5); 
that the analogy is maintained, by placing in 
the fifth [sixth] heaven the angels of the presence 
of God, who offer before Him for the sins of the 
righteous offerings of incense and_ bloodless 
sacrifices (Levi 3); and since so high a position 
is assigned to Christ that He is ascended from 
earth to heaven (Benj. 9), that through His 
priesthood all sin may be blotted out, therefore 
we may infer the author’s views to be that the 
priestly office of Christ is really to be found in 
His exaltation to heaven, and in the offering of 
intercession there performed. 

We have already spoken of the language used 
of the mediating angel, the Messiah in His pre- 
existent state, before He actually assumed the 
functions of Messiah (Dan 6 ; see Dorner, op. cit. 
p- 15). Ritschl speaks of this angel as “the 
mediator for pre-Messianic times;” but, more 
than this, it would seem also that this angel is 
identified personally with the Messiah, and is 
not merely a representative of His functions, 

Besides being High Priest, the Messiah is also 
King, in which capacity He is spoken of as 
Springing from the tribe of Judah (see eg. 
Sim. 7). His it is to wage war and to triumph 
over Beliar, the personification of the kingdom 
of evil (Levi 18, Dan 5, 6, Benj. 3). 

The Messiah is a Saviour (Levi 2, Dan 5, Jos. 
19, Benj. 3), and the salvation wrought by Him 
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is continually referred to as bestowed on the 
condition of faith: the kingdom of evil is to 
come to an end “fon the day on which Jsrael 
shall believe” (Dan 6). In two passages (Levi 
16, 18) there is even an allusion, though not 
very definite, to baptism inthis connection. 

We have already spoken of the comparatively 
slight stress laid on the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. Our Lord’s sufferings are, however, 
several times referred to, though not in their 
vicarious character (see ¢.g. Levi 4, 10, 14, 16, 
Benj. 9). The rending of the temple veil is 
spoken of as the act in which the Spirit of God 
went over to the Gentiles (Benj. 9, cf. Levi 10). 
In the former of these passages is a possible: 
reference to the descent of Christ into hell, but 
in the absence of any allusion to a “ preaching 
to the spirits in prison,” it seems more likely 
that the words refer to the resurrection of our 
Lord from the grave. 

There are two references to our Lord’s ascen- 
sion and triumphant reception into heaven 
(Levi 18, Benj. 9); but there seems to be but 
one passage, and that far from definite, of the 
Saviour’s return for judgment (Levi 16), though 
the Testaments abound with expressions relating 
to the eternal kingship of Christ after His work 
on earth has been performed (see e.g. Rew. 6, 
Levi 18, Jos. 19), We may add here a remark 
as to the views of our author as to the resurrec- 
tion of mankind. That the righteous shall rise 
again and rejoice with Messiah is insisted on 
strongly; and the resurrection of the wicked 
also, though less stress is laid upon it, is 
definitely alluded to (see especially Jud. 25, and 
cf. Sim. 6, Levi 18, Zeb. 10, Benj. 10). 

The references in the Testaments to the 
nature and office of the Holy Spirit are but few 
and vague (see e.g. Levi 18, Sim. 4, Jud. 24, 
Benj. 9). It must be admitted that in these we 
can find no trace of any definite belief in the 
Holy Ghost as a distinct person of the Godhead ; 
indeed, in none of the passages except the last. 
is the Spirit spoken of in a personal aspect at 
all, and in the last there is but an approach to 
this idea, 

Reference to St. Paul.—It may be well to add a 
few remarks here as to the reference to St. Pauh 
in Benj. 11, which some critics have maintained 
to be an interpolation. It must be remembered, 
however, that of the four Greek MSS. at present 
known, only one, the Roman MS., omits the 
essential element of the passage (from és 
yéoews to the end of c. 11), and that frequent 
omissions are very characteristic of this MS. 
The Oxford and Patmos MSS., which both dis- 
play the same tendency, have the passage with 
trifling variations, Moreover, the much greater 
antiquity of the Cambridge MS. must, in a 
matter of this kind, be allowed reasonable weight. 

The only independent version of which as 
yet anything is known, the Armenian, may 
indeed be said to be an adverse witness; only, 
it must be remembered, there is as yet only 
forthcoming the evidence of one MS. of this 
version, that at Vienna (vide infra), from which 
a German rendering of this and another passage 
is given in my Appendix (pp. 26, 27). More- 
over, it is rather dangerous to rest a case on the 
evidence of a single MS., from which three 
whole Testaments, those of Reuben, Naphtali 
and Dan, are altogether wanting. ‘ 
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On the other hand, the passage of Tertullian 
already cited possesses considerable weight, as 
rendering it extremely probable that the dis- 
puted passage here was known to that writer. 

Various objections of detail have also been 
brought against the passage, which do not seem 
to be at all convincing. The following are 
urged by Kayser (p. 139):—(i.) Some of the 
patriarchs (Zeb. 10, Asher 7, Jos. 20) conclude 
their predictions by declaring the reception of 
Israel within God’s kingdom. This would also 
be the case with Zest. Benj. if the suspected 
passage were removed. We fail to see, how- 
ever, why all the Zestaments should conclude 
in the same way ; and further, seeing that there 
is no reason for disputing the first sentence of 
ce. 11, the Zestament would in this case end 


most abruptly. (ii.) If the writer could say of- 


St. Paul that he should be és povoidy peros 
ev oTdmart mayTwy, it is strange that the same 
idea should also be used as expressing reproach, 
for Judah in his warning says (c. 23) tas @uya- 
Tépas tuay povoids Kat dnuoolas mornoere. 
Clearly, however, the allusion here is not to 
music generally, but to women publicly profess- 
ing the art, who in ancient times bore, as a 
class, a bad reputation.  (iii.) Kayser asserts 
that cuvaywyh (bis) and ovyréAcia Toy aidver 
are Gmat Aeydueva in the Testaments. The 
former, however, occurs in Levi 11, and the 
latter in Levi 10. Vorstman (p. 35 n.) justly 
remarks that the use of the word for a Christian 
assembly (cf. James ii. 2) is, as far as it goes, 
in favour of the earlier date of the Testaments. 
(iv.) After the author had made Benjanun say, 
“J will no longer be called a ravening wolf...” 
(cf. Gen. xlix. 27), it seems strange that he 
should then speak of St. Paul as aprd(wv os 
Ad«os the light of knowledge from Israel to 
give it to the Gentiles. We can only suppose 
that the author was not altogether consistent in 
his use of the metaphor. This anyhow is safer 
than with Vorstman to cut away the ground 
from. Kayser by supposing the words pas... 
Tay ébvay to be interpolated. 

Thus we cannot but feel that the evidence is 
decidedly in favour of the genuineness of the 
assailed passage. 

The importance of the passage, if genuine, is 
very great in its bearing on the Canon. The 
words rad év BiBAos aylaus Zora dvaypapdsuevos 
kal Td epyov kal 6 Adyos avrod are in this case 
doubtless the oldest’ extant testimony ® to the 


_ Acts and Pauline epistles, and to their associa- 


tion with the Old Testament scriptures. 
Materials for the text—As we have already 
said, the original language of the Testaments 
was certainly Greek. Of Greek MSS., four are 
at present known: (1) A MS. of the 10th cen- 
tury (Ff. i. 24) in the University Library of 
Cambridge, from which there can be no doubt 
that Grosseteste’s Latin version was made. 
Transcripts of this MS., all of about the end of 
the 17th century, exist in the University Library 
at Cambridge (Oo. vi. 91), in the Gale collection 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(O. 4. 24), and in the Library of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford (214). We cite thisasC. (2) A 


MS. of the 14th century in the Bodleian 


ajauit 


Library at Oxford (Barocci 133), brought with 


n Except the reference in 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
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the rest of the Barocci collection from Venice 
in 1629. Transcripts of this MS. are in the 
Bodleian (Cod. Smith. 117), and in the Library 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge (1. 3. 10). 
We cite thisas O. (8) A MS. of the 13th cen- 
tury in the Vatican Library at Rome (Cod. 
Graec. 731). This was long ago mentioned by: 
Montfaucon (Bibliotheca Biblioth. p. 14), and 
some account of it was given by Vorstman 
(Godgeleerde Bijdragen, 1866, pp. 953 sqq.) 
We cite thisas R. (4) A MS, of the 16th century 
in the Library of the Monastery of St. John the 
Evangelist at Patmos (Cod. 411), first noted by 
the late Rev. H. O. Coxe, Bodley’s Librarian. 
(Report to Her Majesty’s Government on the 
Greek MSS. yet remaining in the Libraries of the 
Levant, 1858.) We cite this as P. 

Besides these four MSS., the only version yet 
known which has an independent value is the. 
Armenian.° The Testaments are regarded by 
the Armenian church as a document worthy of 
much respect, but it is not admitted either into 
its canon or its ritual. The actual date of the 
translation is unknown, but it is certainly later 
than the Armenian translation of the Bible in 
the fifth century. The style, however, is said 
to be “classical.” John the Deacon, one of the 
most learned doctors of the Armenian Church 
(cirea A.D. 1100), seems to have regarded it, if 
not canonical, at any rate worthy of being 
copied with the rest of Holy Scripture. <A 
homily of unknown authorship, in a MS. dated 
A.D. 1224, cites the Testaments. Six MSS. of 
the Armenian version of the Zestaments, with 
dates varying from A.D. 1220 to a.p. 1656, are 
in the Library of the Mechitarists of St. Lazare, 
one of A.D. 1388 in that of the Mechitarists at. 
Vienna, and one of the 14th century in the 
library of Lord de la Zouche, Parham Park. 
(These details as‘to the Armenian version I owe 
to the Rey. Léon Alishan, Librarian to the 
Mechitarists of St. Lazare, and to the late Dr. 
P. Paul, Librarian to the Mechitarists at 
Vienna. ] 

The Latin version” is of no independent value 
to the criticism, being, as we have said, un- 
doubtedly made from the Cambridge MS.; for 
not only does this MS. contain marginal notes in 
English writing of the 13th century, but the 
amount of curious verbal coincidence is far too 
great to be accidental.4 Still the Latin has an 
interest, as being the parent of almost all the 
versions into modern Furopean languages, which 


© To this may perhaps be added an old Bulgarian 
version mentioned by N. Tichonrowow, Denkméler der 
altrussischen Apocryphen Literatur, S. Petersburg u. 
Moskau, 1863. ‘here is also a fragment of a Syriac 
version consisting of Levi c. 12 (cod. pcccLx1. 80: 
Wright, Cat. of Syriac MSS. im the British Musewm 
acquired since 1838). : 

P It is possible that there may have been a Latin 
version anterior to that of Grosseteste; but no trace is. 
known of any such version. 

a A few examples may suffice:—quoniam for dre 
(Reub. 1), the omission of the clause kat Kpvmrewv Adyous 
(Reub. 2), the omission of ov« before eorac ef dpar 
(Sim, 5); the errors pera gov marépa for peta Tov 
marpos and py for mor (Levi 9); the rendering stare 
faciet (Levi 18); the error Jacob for Reuben (Iss. 1); 
the agreement in the numerals (Zeb. 1); the rendering © 
in vultum for the questionable eis <idéay (Dan 4); the 
error we6’ od for per’ ob (Benj. 5). 
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we shall briefly cite:—The English version by 
-A[tthur] Gfolding], first printed by John Day, 
London, 1577, and subsequently reprinted very 
frequently. The French version, first printed 
by Martin Lempereur at Antwerp in 1540 and 
also by Jaq. Bogard, Paris, 1548, and by Gerard 
-Salenson, Gand, 1555: German, first printed at 
Basel in 1539 by Lux Schonber: Dutch, without 
place of printing or printer’s name, 1538: the 
Danish version is due to Hans Mégensson, and 
was first printed at Copenhagen in 1579. The 
Bohemian, however, appears to have been the 
rearliest of those made from the Latin, as it is 
referred to by Thomas Stitny about a.p. 1376. 
Of several editions of the printed text (1545, 
1548, etc.), only two imperfect copies now sur- 
vive, an unsparing warfare having been waged 
-against the native literature by the Romish 
priests. 

An Icelandic translation, existing in MSS. in 
the British Museum and elsewhere, has also been 
made; and also a Welsh version, evidently taken 
from the English, first printed at Bala in 1700. 

The Greek text of the ZYestaments was first 
printed in Grabe’s Spicilegium (Oxford, 1698), 
professedly from the text of the Cambridge MS., 
-but in reality from a very inaccurate transcript 
-of it; to this were appended a few of the varia- 
‘tions of the Oxford MS. This was followed by 
Fabricius in his Codex Pseudepigraphus Vet. Test. 
(Hamburg, 1713), who adds but slightly to the 
-criticism of the subject. In Grabe’s second 
redition (1714), the true text has been restored in 
several passages, but in many places Grosseteste’s 
Latin version, which witnessed to the true read- 
dang, was altered to suit Grabe’s incorrect text. 
Fabricius’s second edition (1722) is perhaps, on 
the whole, less accurate than his first. Since 
then, the text and notes, as given in Grabe’s 
-second edition, have been reprinted, with but 
few additions, by Gallandi, in his Bibliotheca 

Veterum Patrum, vol. i. pp. 193 sqq. (Venice, 
1765). This last has been reprinted in Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca, vol. ii. (Paris, 1857). The 
present writer has edited the text of the Cam- 
bridge MS. with a full statement of the varia- 
‘tions of the Oxford MS. (Cambridge, 1869); 
together with an appendix (1879) containing a 
-collation of the Roman and Patmos MSS., the 
former furnished by the kindness of Dr. Ignazio 
Guidi, and the latter taken from a transcript of 
the Patmos MS. in the possession of the writer. 

The first edition of the Latin version bears 
meither date (but probably c. 1510-1520), 
printer’s name or place of printing. The text 
4s strangely inaccurate, and as all subsequent 
ones have been copied from it (modified only so 
far as Grabe in the second edition of his Spicile- 
gium corrected the text by two Latin MSS. in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge), a 
-very large number of errors still remain. 

There are numerous reprints, Hagenau, 1532, 
Paris, 1549, etc. 

Literature.—J. E. Grabe’s Praefatio to his 
edition of the text of the Testaments in his 
Spicilegium (vol. i. Oxon. 1698: ed. 2, 1714), 
This has been reprinted by Fabricius, Gallandi 
-and Migne (ut supra). Nitzsch, Commentatio 
Critica de Testamentis XIT. Patriarcharum,s 
libro V. T. Pseudepigrapho, Wittenberg, 1810. 
Dorner, Die Lehre tun der Person Christi, vol. i. 
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einer collsténdigen Einleitung in die Offenbarung 
des Joh., vol. i. pp. 334 sqq. ed. 2, Bonn, 1848; 
A. Ritschl, Die Lntstehung der Altkatholischen 
Kirche, pp. 322 sqq. Bonn, 1850; ed. 2, 1857, 
pp- 171-177: A. Kayser, in Reuss and Cunitz’s 
Beitrige zu den theolog. Wissenschaften for 1851, 
pp. 107-140, Jena, 1851; J. M. Vorstman, De 
Zest. XII. Patriarcharum origine et pretio, 
Roterodami, 1857; the same, Lene nicuwe Uit- 
gave van de twaalf Patriarchen in the Godgeleerde 
Bijdragen for 1866, pp. 953 sqq. A. Hilgenfeld 
in Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie for 
1858, pp. 395 sqq., for 1871, pp. 302 sqq. Leip- 
zig. W. A. van Hengel, De Testamenten der 
twaalf Patriarchen op nieuw ter sprake bebragt. 
Amsterdam, 1860. Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, vol. i. p. 289, vol. vii. pp. 363 sqq. ed: 
3, Gottingen, 1864-66; Langen, Das Judenthum 
in Paléstina zur Zeit Christi, pp. 140-157, Frei- 
burg, 1866. Sinker, The West. of the XII. 
Patriarchs. An attempt to estimate their His- 
toric and Dogmatic Worth. {With this is given 
the text of the Cambridge MS. and the various 
readings of the Oxford MS.], Cambridge, 1869: 
The same, Appendix, with a collation of the 
Roman and Patmos MSS., and Bibliographical 
Notes, Cambridge, 1879. A. Geiger, in Jiidische 
Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft u. Leben, for 1869, 
pp. 116-135, Breslau. Ronsch, Das Buch der 
Jubiléen, pp. 325, 415, ete. Leipzig, 1874. F-. 
Schnapp, Die Test. der zuélf Patriarchen 
uctersucht. Halle, 1884. E. Schirer, Geschichte 
des Jidischen Volkes. vol. ii. pp. 662-669, ed. 
2, Leipzig, 1886. [B. S.] 


TETERIUS, an author who wrote an 
account of the miracles performed by the bones 
of the martyrs St. Cyricus and St. Julitta, 
which had been brought into France at the 
beginning of the 5th century by St. Amator, 
bishop of Auxerre. He is believed to have 
written about the close of the 6th century 
(Hist. Litt. de la France, iii. 404). Only his 
preface survives, which the Bollandists have 
printed twice (Acta SS. Mai. i. 51-2, Jun. iii. 
20-1). In it he calls himself Sophista, i.e. 
professor of eloquence and philosophy, and the 
servus of these martyrs, whence it is argued that 
he was one of the clergy of their church at 
Auxerre (Hist, Litt. ibid.; Ceillier, xi. 400). 

[S. A. BJ 

TETHGHAL, bishop of Lynally, King’s Co., 
died Apr. 16, a.p. 709. (IL. Doneg., Fi 


our Mast. 
by O’Don. i. 309.) (J. GJ 


TETRADITES, heretics mentioned by John 
of Ephesus (H. £. tr. by Dr. R. Payne Smith, 
p. 359) along with Arians, Samosatenians, 
Manichaeans, and Marcionites. Dr. Payne Smith 
thinks the Nestcrians are intended, and that 
they are called rerpadtra: from being charged 
with believing in a quaternity, rerpds, instead 
of the Holy Trinity. Domenico Magri, as 
noticed by Dr, Payne Smith, in his Hizrolezicon, 
applies the term to the Manichaeans. [C. H.] 


TETRADIUS, sixteenth archbishop of Bour- 
ges. His date is fixed by his subscriptions to 
the canons of the council of Agde, held in 506, 
and the first of Orleans, in 511. Gregory of 
Tours, who calls him “ benedictus episcopus,” 
and “ gloriosae memoriae,” twice makes mention 


Pp. 255 sqq. Stuttgart, 1845. Liicke, Versuch ,of a “villa” left oy sim to the church of St. 
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Julian in Auvergne (Hist. Franc. iii, 16; De 
Mirac. 8. Juliani, xiv.). It has been suggested 
‘that the Tetradius addressed by Sidonius Apol- 
llinaris, in 473 or 474 (Zpist. iii. 10), was the 
same person in his pre-episcopal days (Gall. 
‘Christ. ii, 11). (Ss. A. B.] 


TETRICUS (1), ST., seventeenth bishop of 
Langres (A.D. 539-572), was present at the fifth 
council of Orleans, in 549, at that of Toul, con- 
vened by Nicetius of Tréves, about 550, at the 
second of Paris, held in 551, or, according te 
‘some about 555, and was represented at that of 
Lyons, held in 567 (Gall. Curist. iv. 520). He 
was at Dijon when Chramnus, in arms against 
his father, Clotaire I., invaded Burgundy, and 
made an ineffectual attempt on that city (Greg. 
‘Tur. Hist. Franc. iv. 16). During his episcopate 
he built an apse to the church of St. John, at 
Dijon, to receive the body of his father, for the 
greater convenience of the crowd of people who 
came to pay their devotions at the tomb (Vitae 
Patrum, cap. vii.).  ‘Tetricus was rendered 
helpless by apoplexy before his death, and the 
choice of a suffragan and ultimate successor 
was the cause of much disturbance at Langres 
(see Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. v. 5). He was 
buried near his father, after an episcopate of 
33 years, as we learn from a laudatory epitaph 
of Venantius Fortunatus (Misc. iv. 3, Patr. Lat. 
Ixxxviii. 154), but his body was afterwards 
removed to the church of St. Benignus. His cult 
seems to have commenced at once, Gregory of 
‘Tours speaking of him both as sanctus and 
beatus (see too the stories of his appearances 
in visions to his unworthy successor, and to 
king Guntram, ist. Franc. v. 5. sub fin. viii. 5). 
A chapter of the Liber de Glor. Confess. is 
headed De Tetrico episcopo, but the body of the 
chapter is missing (cap. cvii.). His day is 
March 18 (Boll. Acta SS. Mart. ii. 633-5). 

(S. A. B.] 


TETRICUS (2), ST., and martyr, twenty- 
third bishop of Auxerre (circ. A.D. 694-709). 
According to his Acta, to be found in Boll. Acta 
SS. Apr. ii. 95, he was originally abbat of St. 
Germain’s at Auxerre, and in the first year of 
his episcopate held a synod to regulate the 
order in which the abbats and priests of his 
diocese should conduct service in the cathedral 
church, and their remuneration, which is thought 
+o imply that the staff of clergy at Auxerre was 
insufficient at this time (Gall. Christ. xii. 269). 
He gave a villa, called Maximiacum, to his 
«church, and his subscription is found to two 
privilegia (ibid.). After an episcopate of fifteen 
‘years and three months, he was murdered by his 
archdeacon, Ragenfredus, while asleep on a 
‘bench. This constitutes his only claim to the 
honour of martyrdom. The Bollandists mention 
ihim on April 12, but he is also commemorated 
March 16 and 18, the former being the day of 
this death. [S. A. B.] 


TETTA (Turra), sister of Ine king of 
Wessex, and abbess of Wimburn, under whom 
St. Agatha and St. Lioba were educated (Mabillon, 
Acta SS. 0.8.B. Saec. iii. pt. 2, p. 223), Haddan 
cand Stubbs (iii. 343) think she was probably the 
Eta of the letter of abbat Aldhun, which they 
print (Monast, Angl, ii, 88). [¢. H.] 
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TEWDRIG (Tueroporic), son of Teithfallt 
king of Morganwg or South Wales, probably 
belongs to the 6th century, as contemporary 
with Teilo and St. Oudoceus, but Rees ( Welsh SS. 
184) would prefer a century earlier. He was a 
great benefactor to the church of Llandaff, and is 
classed among the Welsh saints, being in the 
Triads one of the three canonised kings of Bri- 
tain. He appears to have resigned his throne 
to his son Meurig, and devoted himself to religion 
at Tintern, Monmouthshire, when the Saxons 
marched across the Severn, and were overcoming 
Meurig. To stem their progress the aged 
monarch left his retreat and led the forces of 
Glamorgan to victory, but was himself slain at 
Merthyr Tewdrig, now Mathern, near the con- 
fluence of the Wye and the Severn; his son 
afterwards erected a church on the spot where 
he fell. The date of this battle is much 
disputed; Prof. Rees names A.D. 470 (W. SS. 
183), Wakeman, A.D, 527 (Rees, Cambr. Brit, SS. 
608 n.), Ussher, A.D. 577 ( Wks. vi. 90-1, A.D. 577), 
and Lappenberg after a.p. 610 (Hist. ed. Thorpe, 
i.160-1). His feast is Jan.3. (Lib. Land. by Rees, 
133 sq. 383, 625; Williams, Jolo MSS. 353 
et al.) (J. GJ 


“ THADDAEUS. Inthe list of the Apostles 
given by Mark (iii. 18), Thaddaeus occupies the 
tenth place. In Matthew, according to the 
testimony of Origen (Praef. Comm. in Epist. 
ad Rom. iv. 460, ed. Delarue) with whom 
Cod. D agrees, the original reading, instead 
of Thaddaeus was AcBBatos, though the 
majority of the MSS. read AcBBatos 6 émiucAn- 
Qels @addatos, or exactly as in Mark simply 
@addatos. Luke writes in both passages Judas 
Jacobi (Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13). The most 
ancient tradition of the church does not yet 
identify Thaddaeus with Judas Jacobi, although 
even Origen does so. (Praef. in Comm. in Ep. ad 
Rom.) The older legend of Edessa, on which 
the later accounts of the Greek fathers are 
founded, regard Thaddaeus as one of the Seventy 
(or rather Seventy-two) disciples, and identifies 
the apostle Judas with Thomas. As early as the 
middle of the third century the tomb of the 
apostle Judas Thomas, according to a notice in 
the Latin Passio Thomae, was shown at Edessa 
(Suppl. Cod. Apoor. ed. Bonnet, p. 159), and his 
remains were said to have been translated to 
Edessa in the reign of Alexander Severus. In 
the legend about Abgarus it is related that 
after the ascension of our Lord, the apostle Judas 
Thomas sent Thaddaeus, one of the Seventy 
disciples to Edessa, to king Abgarus the Black. 
(Acta Hdessena, in Eusebius, H. 2. i. 13; Doc- 
trina Addaei, ed. Phillips, p. 5, Engl. transl.) 
The name of this apostle of the Hdessenes, 
however, is called by the Syrians Addaeus 
(Addai), and it is possible at all events that. 
Eusebius first changed the name Addai, which 
was unknown to the Greeks, into Thaddaeus. 
This Addai, according to the legend of Edessa, is 
said to have been a native of Paneas (Caesarea 
Philippi). After Judas Thomas had sent him 
to king Abgarus, he cured the king of a serious 
illness, converted him with all his people to 
Christianity, and died a natural death at Hdessa, 
after many years of successful labours. (Doc- 
trina Addaei, p. 21, Engl. transl.; compare also 
the fragment from the Cod. Add. 14601, fol. 
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164, in the British Museum, in Cureton’s Ancient 
Syriac Documents, p. 109; Assemani Bibliotheca 
Orient. i. 317, sq. ili. 1. 302, 611.) The legend 
originated at a time when Judas Thomas was 
not yet looked upon as the chief apostle of the 
East, for otherwise the people surely would 
haye honoured the great apostle Judas Thomas, 
whose remains the Edessenes boasted of having 
possessed ever since the time of Alexander 
Severus, instead of the less celebrated Addaeus. 
The Acta Thomae written in the Syriac language 
were afterwards turned into Greek ; their scene 
is Jaid in India, and they likewise already know 
of the translation of the relics of the apostle into 
Mesopotamia, or “to the East” (Suppl. Cod. 
Apocr. ed. Bonnet, p. 94). This settles the hy- 
pothesis of Zahn (Tatian’s Diatessaron, p. 381 
sq.), Who assumes that Addai was not the apostle 
of Edessa, but the first historical bishop of that 
city, whom the later tradition erroneously dated 
back to the apostolic age. The first historical 
bishop of Edessa was Palut, consecrated not by 
his reputed predecessor Aggai, whom the legend 
represents as the successor of Addai, but by 
Serapion of Antioch (4.p. 190-210) in the time 
of Abgarus VIII, the first Christian king of 
Edessa. At that time the Edessenes felt a sort 
of necessity to trace the beginnings of the 
Christianity of Edessa to the days of Christ and 
the apostles, i.e. to the reign of Abgarus V. Ac- 
cordingly the legend of Addai, the apostle of 
Edessa, must have originated at the end of the 
second or the beginning of the third century. It 
is only at a much later period that the gross 
anachronism can have arisen, which we find in 
the Docirina Addaei. According to this all 
the subsequent bishops, Palut, Abschelama, and 
Barsamja would have been made converts by 
Addai himself—in the time of Abgarus V.—and 
been received among the clergy of Edessa. 
(Doctr. Add. pp. 33, 39 of the Engl. transl., 
compare the Acta of Scharbil and Barsamja, 
ap. Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents, pp. 45, 
63). Barsamja however, as is reported in his 
Acta (p. 71, compare Acta of Scharbil, pp. 61), 
in contradiction to the chronology placed at 
its own head, was a contemporary of bishop 
Fabianus of Rome (A.D. 236-250). Hence it 
follows that the anachronistic statements of 
the Doctrina Addai cannot have been made till 
a long time after Fabianus. 

The Armenian legend also claims Addai for 
Armenia. According to the Armenian trans- 
lation of the Doctrina Addaei (in Langlois’s 
Collection, t. 1, p. 324 sq.) Thaddaeus is said 
to have undertaken more missionary journeys 
from Edessa into Mesopotamia and the whole 
of the East, and at last to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom at the hands of the unbelievers. 
Even Faustus of Byzantium, in the third book 
of his Armenian history, continued down to 
the year 392 (in Langlois’s Collection, t. i. 
210), speaks of Addai as having suffered martyr- 
dom at the hands of the Armenian king Sanatruk, 
a son of the sister of Abgarust V. According to 
Moses of Khorni, Thaddaeus with letters of 
Abgarus proceeds to Sanatruk and converts him, 
but afterwards is put to death by the apostate 
king in the province of Shavarshan, now called 
Ardaz, Jardaz (Moses Choren. ed. Whiston, ii. 
p- 30-31). Barhebraeus also (Chron. Eccles. ed. 
Abbeloos and Lamy (t. iii, col. 11)) makes Addai 
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with his disciples Aggai (Aggaeus) and Mares — 


travel from Edessa to the East for the pur- 
pose of proclaiming the gospel there, but adds 
that afterwards he returned to Edessa. The more 
recent Syriac sources represent him as having 
gone to Nisibis, Mosul (Assyria), Haza (Adia- 
bene), and Bagerma (Mares, son of Salomo, 
about A.D. 1255, in Assemani, Biblioth. Orient. 
iii. 2, p. xi. sq., comp. Elias, bishop of Damas- 
kus in Assemani, /. c. p. iv.; bed Jesu, ap. 
Assemani, /, c.; Amrus, ap. Assemani, p. xiii. ; 
comp. also Assemani, iii. 1,611). Incidentally 
his labours are extended to Soba, the whole of 
Arabia, and the adjacent countries (Zbed Jesu 
Sobensis in Assemani, p. x.). Amrus the epi- 
tomator of Mares represents the apostles Thomas 
and Addaeus as having personally met at Edessa, 
and Mares, as having ordained one of the Seventy 
disciples, patriarch of Babylon, Irak (Chaldaea) 
and in the East (Assemani, p. xiii.). The death 
day of this Addai is celebrated by the Syrians on 
the 14th of May, and by the Armenians on the 
23rd of December (the discovery of his relics on 
the 30th of May). 

This Addaeus or Thaddaeus, who is said to 
have been one of the Seventy disciples is distin— 
guished only by later Syriac writers from Judas 
Thaddaeus, one of the Twelve, who likewise 
preached in Syria and Mesopotamia, but at last 
is said to have been stoned to death, according to 
some at Berytus, and according to others at 
Aradus. (The former by Barhebraeus’s Chron. 
i. c, 33; Amrus, Assemani, p. xiv. sq.; the 
latter by Barhebraeus in Horreum mysteriorum, 
Assemani, p. xiv. sq.) The day sacred to this 
Judas Thaddaeus among the Syrians is the 18th 
of October, and among the Armenians the 18th 
of February, and in common with that of Bar- 
tholomaeus the 8th of December. This Judas 
Thaddaeus is the same as Judas Jacobi, also 
called Labbaeus, and he is in no way whatever 
connected with the Addai of the Edessenian 
legend. He is said to have preached the gospel 
at Laodicea in Syria (Zransitus Mariae, ap. 
Wright, Contributions to the Apocryphal Litera- 
ture of the New Testament, p. 18 sq.), but 
besides also, as Amrus (J. c.) mentions, in a large 
number of other Syriac and Phoenician towns, 
as at Antaradus, Palmyra, Raka (Kallinikos), 
Kirkesion (Karkemish), and Theman. When we 
are told that subsequently the same accompanied 
by Thomas undertook a journey to India 
(Amrus, /, ¢.), we here have: probably already a 
confusion of the two legends about Judas Jacobi 
and the Edessenian Addai. The former elsewhere 
appears sometimes accompanied by Simon Petrus, 
sometimes by Simon Kanaanites (Simon Zelotes). 
The former statement is found in the Arabic 
Synaxar, from which some extracts are given by 
Assemani (/. c. p. xiv.), in a Sahidic fragment 
ap. Zoéga (cod. 627, in catal. codd. copt. p. 228), 
as well as in the martyrium of Judas in the 
Aethiopian certamen apostolorum (Malan, The 
Conflicts of the Holy Apostles, p. 221 sq.). Thad- 
daeus there obtains Syria and Mesopotamia for 
his province; at last he suffers martyrdom in 
the town of Aradus, where he was stoned and 
overwhelmed with arrows (this last statement 
about his martyx’s death does not occur in the 
Aethiopic text), The latter statement is found in 
the Latin passio Simonis et Judae, in the so-called 


Abdias collection (Fabricius, Cod. Apoer. ii, 
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p. 608 sq.). According to this Simon Kananaeus 
and Judas, also called Thaddaeus and Zelotes, 
preached in Babylon and in the twelve provinces 
of the Persian empire; at last they die the death 
of martyrs at Suanir (said to be in Persia, but 
was probably in the country of the Borporani), by 
the hands of the pagan priests. A work in 
ten books by Crato, supposed to have been a 
disciple of the two apostles, is said to be the 
source of the passio Simonis et Judae; the his- 
torian Africanus is reported to have translated 
it into Latin. 

The legend about the joint labours of Judas 

' Thaddaeus and Petrus in Syria and Phoenicia 
contains nothing peculiar, except that it localises 
their operations in the countries named, and that 
it mentions the martyrium of the apostles at 
Aradus in Phoenicia. But we there find simply 
transferred to Judas Thaddaeus that which is 
related in a fragmentary way inthe Greek, and 
fully in the Acta of Petrus and Andreas pre- 
served in the old Slavonic language (Lipsius, 
Apokryphe Apostelgeschichten, i. 554 sq., ii, 2, 
177). Onthe other hand the statement of the 
martyrium of Thaddaeus at Berytus is found 
also noticed by later Greek writers (IIpdéers 
@addatov in Tischendorf, Acta app. apocr. p. 
265; Pseudo-Hippolyt. ed. Combefis. auctar. 
nov. ii, 831 sq.3 Pseudo-Epiphanius in Cod. 
Paris. gr. 1115; Dorotheus Text A, in cod. Vin- 
dobon. th. gr. 40, and in the Latin translation of 
Musculus, ap. Grynaeus, Eusebii Pamphili, 
Rufini, etc. Lecles. hist., Basil. 1570, p. 662 sq. ; 
and in Biblioth. Patr. Man. Lugd, iii. 426 sq.; 
Scholion ap. Lagarde, Constitut. App. p. 282; 
Menaea Graecorum at Aug. 21, p. 117 of the 
Venetian quarto edition of 1684); in Latin 
writers who place “ Veritus,” te. Berytus in 
Armenia, it is already confounded with the 
Armenian local tradition to be discussed here- 
after. (Breviarium Apostolorwm in D’Achery, 
Spicileg. ii. 25 sq. and in Martene et Durand, 
Thes. nov. Anecd. iii. p. 1549; Pseudo-Isidorus, 
De wita et obitu Sanctorum in the Basle Ortho- 
doxogy. ii. 597 sq. ; in Cod. Paris, lat. 9562.) 

The Babylono-Persian Jegend about the joint 
labours of the apostles Simon and Judas Thad- 
daeus, which lies at the foundation of the text 
in the Abdias collection, must have arisen at a 
time when the history of the Parthian empire 
was still sufficiently known. The legend itself 
is original; the story of the contests of the 
apostles with the two sorcerers Zaroés and 
Arfaxas points to the times of the struggles of 
the church with Manichaeism, whose doctrines 
are assigned to those sorcerers. A further 
extension of this legend is clear, partly from 
the fact that Moses of Khorni betrays an 
acquaintance with it (Gutschmid, die Kémigs- 
namen in den apokryphen Apostelgeschichten 
in the Rheinisches Museum fiir Philol., Neue 
Folge, vol. xix. p. 381 sq.) partly from its 
being made use of in the Latin passio Thomae, 
in which the story of the temple of the Sun 
at Suanir is repeated with few modifications 
(Bonnet, Suppl. cod. apocr. p. 156 sq.). 

The Armenian Vita Bartholomaei (edited in 
Latin by Mésinger, Insbruck, 1877) likewise dis- 
tinguishes Thaddaeus (i.e. Addai), the first 
apostle of Armenia, from the apostle Judas, one 
of the Twelve, who is likewise said to have 
visited Armenia and to have met Bartholomaeus 
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at the hill of Ardasha (p. 15 and 18). He is 
also treated of in the short vita in the Armenian 
Calendarium for the 18th of February. The 
scene of his martyrium was transferred by the 
Armenians from Syria to Ararat. The same 
tradition migrated from Armenia to the Greeks 
and Latins. While some later Latin writers state 
that he first preached in Mesopotamia and 
Pontus (in interioribus Ponti), and at last died 
at Veritus (Berytus) in Armenia (Breviarium 
l.¢c.; Pseudo-Isidor. 7. c.); some of the later 
Greeks relate that he was pierced with arrows 
by the infidels in the town of Arat (Menaca 
Graec. at June 19, ed. Venet. 1683, p. 74; 
Menologium Basilii, on the same day, ed. Albani, 
iii, 137 sq. 3 odvakis Tay darooréAwy in the Men. 
Graec. at June 30.) A statement, which isolated 
also appears in an Abyssinian Hagiologium, 
says that he was pierced with red-hot nails 
(Acta Sanctorum, June, tom. iii. p. 804). It 
is however clear that the town of Arat (or as 
the printed Menaea have it ’Apapdr) in Armenia 
was mentioned only through a confusion with 
Aradus in Phoenicia. 

Most of the later Greek and Latin writers 
know of only one Thaddaeus or Lebbaeus, who 
is said to have been one of the Twelve, and to be 
identical with the apostle Judas Jacobi. It is 
only exceptionally, as in the lists of the Seventy 
disciples in Dorotheus (Text B in Du Cange, 
Chron. Pasch. ii. p. 120 sq. ed. Bonn) in the 
reputed Chronicle of Symeon Logothetes in Cod. 
Paris. gr. 1712, and in the Pseudo-Hippolyt. (/. c.) 
that Thaddaeus is mentioned as @addatos 6 thy 
emarorAyy Atrydpw kouloas, and is still dis- 
tinguished from Judas Jacobi. The Greek Menaca 
also distinguish the two, and celebrate the 
memory of Judas or Thaddaeus on the 19th of 
June and that of Thaddaeus of Hdessa on the 
2\st of August, In the same way Nicephorus 
(CH. E, ii, 40) knows two different Thaddaei. 
But what is related about Judas Jacobi, even 
where the two Thaddaei are distinguished, is 
essentially referable to the Edessenian Addaeus 
legend. But whenever only one Thaddaeus is 
mentioned, the place of Addaeus, who is said to 
have been one of the Seventy, has simply been 
assigned to Thaddaeus or Judas Jacobi, one of the 
Twelve. Even Hieronymus therefore (in Matth. 
10, 4. Opp. vii. 57, ed. Vallarsi) can mention 
as the tradition of the church, that the 
Apostle Thaddaeus, whom Luke calls Judas 
Jacobi, was elsewhere called Lebbaeus, and was 
sent to Edessa to Abgarus, king of Osrhoene. 
Agreeing with this are the texts of Dorotheus, 
the Pseudo-Hippolytus, and the Pseudo-Epi- 
phanius.* The Paris codex of the mpdtes 
@addatov, published by Tischendorf, gives a 
minute account, stating that the Apostle 
Lebbaeus, surnamed Thaddaeus, was one of the 
Twelve, and a Hebrew native of Edessa, who was 
baptized by Joannes, and afterwards admitted 
among the disciples of Christ; and that after 
the ascension of our Lord he was sent to 
Abgarus at Edessa, where he converted many 
Hebrews and Hellenes, Syrians and Armenians, 
that then he travelled to Amida on the Tigris, 


® As to Edessa and Mesopotamia, as the places where 
Judas Thaddaeus is said to have preached, comp, also 
the Versus memoriales of the Lat. Cod. Paris. 8069. 
[Nicephorus 
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where for five years he preached to the Jews, 
that then he visited the towns of Syria, and at 
last is said to have died a peaceful death at 
Berytus in Phoenicia.” ‘The same statements 
respecting the native place and the adventures 
of Thaddaeus are found in the Greek Menaea 
at August 21, which date is probably the 
original one also in the Mpaters Oaddafou, instead 
of August 20. On the other hand it is said that 
the saint of the 19th of June, who is likewise 
reported to have gone to Abgarus and to have 
cured him, did not die peacefully at Berytus, 
but was pierced with arrows, év Apdr (or ’Apapar 
7h mode). The “peaceful end” goes back to the 
Edessenian local tradition, and the martyrium 
sometimes placed at Berytus and sometimes at 
Arat (Aradus) must be traced to the Phoenico- 
Syrian legend. The assigning of Arat as the 
scene of death to the saint of the 19th of June, 
and of Berytus to the saint of the 21st of August, 
is justified, inasmuch as the former statement 
does not originate directly from the Syriac, but 
must have reached the Greeks through the inter- 
vention of the Armenian Jegend concerning the 
apostle Judas. But the later Greeks mention 
neither Berytus nor “ Arad,” but Edessa as the 
place where the apostle Judas Thaddaeus died 
(Dorotheus, Text B, /.c. and ap. Lagarde, J. c. 
p. 283; Nicephorus, H. Z. ii. 40; Nicetas 
Paphlago, Zncom. in S. Judam, in Combefis 
‘ Auctar. Noviss. i. p. 420). It is quite an isolated 
statement of the Pseudo-Hippolytus in the text 
apud Lagarde (/. c. p. 283) that Judas Thaddaeus, 
after having preached to the Edessenes, was 
crucified and buried at Ostrakine in Egypt. 
This is founded on a confusion with Simon Zelotes. 
We have further to mention the statement in 
the chronicle of the reputed Symeon Logothetes 
(/.¢.), according to which Judas Thaddaeus was 
hanged and pierced with arrows by the 
Blemmyes at Rebek (Raphaka) in the peninsula 
of Sinai. The manner of his death is also de- 
scribed in other passages; the scene of his death 
probably likewise arose from a confusion with 
Simon Zelotes. 

The fictitious correspondence between king 
Abgarus and Christ is most intimately connected 
with the legend of Thaddaeus’s mission to Edessa. 
This correspondence is preserved in its most 
ancient form, in connection with the Thaddaeus 
legend, in Eusebius (H. Z. i. 13), who gives a 
literal translation from the Syriac; it is also 
found, though more or less altered and enriched 
with additions, in the Doctrina Addaci (ed. 
Phillips), and in its Armenian translation (ed. 
Langlois, 7. c.,\and in Alishan (Labubnia Lettre 
d’ Abgar, Venice, 1868). Detailed repetitions 
and modifications are found in Moses of Khorni 
(ist. Armen. lib. ii, ed. Whiston, ii. 29-32), in 
the Greek mpdters @addatov (ed. Tischendorf, 
1. ¢.), the emistoAh A’ydpov Tomdpxov *Ed€aons 
in the Cod. Vindob. th. gr. 315; shorter notices 
and quotations are found in a number of Greek 
and Syrian authors after the 4th century, as 


Nicephorus (J. c.) represents both Thaddaeus, the one of 
the Twelve and the one of the Seventy, as having 
preached the gospel at Edessa, 

> The Cod. Vindobon. gr. 45, describes, in the super- 
scription, correctly Thaddaeus as one of the Seventy, but 
in cap. 1 quietly retains the words éfeA¢faro avroy eis 
Tovs Sudexa. 
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e. g. in Ephrem, Lvangelii concordantis expositio,. 
ed. Mdsinger, p. 287; in the Comes Darius Ep. 
ad Augustinum (in Augustini Opp. ed. Antwerp,. 
ii. 635); in Procopius (de bello Persico, ii, 12),. 
Evagrius (H. Z. iv. 27), Josua Stylites (Chronik, 
ed. Martin; Abhandlungen zur Kunde des Mor-- 
genlandes, vi. 1, 1876, p. Xtii. of the French: 
translation), Mar Sarug in the Epistle to the 
Homeritae (ap. Cureton, Ancient Syriac Docu-- 
ments, p. 154), and others. 

The story, according to Eusebius, is briefly as- 
follows. King Abgarus of Edessa is suffering 
from an incurable disease, when he hears about. _ 
the person and the miraculous works of Jesus.. 
He sends a courier of the name of Ananias to: 
Jerusalem with a letter to invite Jesus to come: 
to Edessa, In the letter he appeals to the in- 
formation which has reached him of the won- 
drous deeds of Jesus; he declares him to be a 
god sent down from heaven or a son of a god, 
and he justifies his invitation partly by his: 
desire to be cured, and partly by his intention 
to afford Jesus a place of refuge against the- 
persecution of the Jews. The answer of Jesus. 
which Ananias carries back in writing blesses 
Abgarus, because he has shown his faith in him 
without having seen Jesus; but he declines the 
invitation on account of the necessary duties: 
devolved upon him, promising however after his. 
ascension to send him one of his disciples, who: 
will free him from his sufferings and give life 
to him and his people. After the ascension 
Judas Thomas sends Thaddaeus, one of the 
Seventy, to Abgarus at Edessa. On his arrival 
he puts up at the house of Tobias, the son of 
Tobias, and is beginning to excite attention by 
his miraculous cures. On being invited by the 
king he goes and cures him of his disease with- 
out any medicine or magic herbs. In like 
manner he cures Abdos, the son of Abdos, and 
many others. On the following day .the king, 
on the advice of the apostle, orders all the 
citizens to assemble, and Thaddaeus preached to- 
them about the mission of Christ, his works, his 
death, his descent into Hades, and his ascension. 
Abgarus offered him gold and silver, but Thad— 
daeus refused the offer with the words: ‘Seeing 
that we have abandoned our own, how shall we 
take what belongs to others?” ‘The conclusion 
of the narrative in Eusebius is formed by the: 
chronological statement: “This happened in 
the year 340 (aerae Seleucid. = A.D. 28-29).” 

The correspondence and the legend are found) 
in an extended form in the Doctrina Addaei.. 
The letters themselves contain only few addi- 
tions, the most important of which is the one: 
occurring at the end of the letter of Jesus to 
Abgarus: “Thy city shall be blessed, and no- 
enemy shall ever overpower it.” This prophecy,. 
which some have vainly pretended to be attested 
by Ephrem, cannot have arisen till considerably 
later than the original correspondence, probably 
soon after the Persian war concluded in 363, 
which during the last quarter of the 4th century 
broke out afresh. In that war the siege of” 
Nisibis by Sapores, the enemy of the Christians, 
is said to have been frustrated by the prayer of” 
Mar Ephrem and Mar Jakob. During that war 
Edessa too might easily fall into danger, and for- 
the encouragement of ‘its Christian inhabitants 
such a promise may have been formed. How- 
ever, the belief in the impregnability of Edessa. 
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did not become effective till the year 503, when ! lishment of a simpler narrative is the statement: 


Khayadh appeared before the town. (Comp. 
Noeldeke, Jahrbiicher fiir Protest. Theologie, 
1881, p. 188.) 

Larger additions appear in the legend of 
Abgarus and the labours of Thaddaeus in the 
Doctrina Addaei. Even the introduction is 
much enlarged in the Doctrina Addaci. On the 
12th of October, 343 = to 31 of our era, Ab- 
garus sends an embassy—consisting of two 
Edessenian nobles, and Hanan (Ananias) the 
tabularius (keeper of the archives and private 
secretary of the king)—to the Roman governor 
Sabinus on business of his kingdom. On their 
return the ambassadors hear from pilgrims who 
are on their way to Jerusalem, of the wondrous 
deeds of Christ; they accompany the pilgrims, 
and see Christ, but also hear of the enmity of 
the Jews against him, Hanan writes down 
accurately what he hears and sees of the doings 
of Jesus, and after the return of the ambas- 
sadors communicates it to Abgarus. The latter 
wishes to see with his own eyes the deeds of 
Christ. But as from fear of the Romans he 
does not himself venture to go beyond the bor- 
ders of his kingdom, he writes a letter to Christ, 
and sends Hanan to present it to him. Hanan 
starts on the 14th of Adar (March), and on the 
12th of Nisan in the year 32 arrives at Jeru- 
salem. He finds Christ in the house of Gamaliel, 
gives him the letter of Abgarus, and receives 
Christ’s answer, which here is not in writing, 
but oral. The story in the Doctrina Addaci 
eyen here shows that it is an amplification of a 
more simple narrative ; even the repeated send- 
ing of Hanan points to this, inasmuch as the first 
presupposes an acquaintance with the works of 
Jesus—a reason for which had to be devised— 
and assigns to him a far more conspicuous posi- 
tion. Add to this further the unreasonable 
cause of the fear which Abgarus feels of the 
Romans. According to Eusebius the king wishes 
to undertake a warlike expedition to Jerusalem 
in order to chastise the Jews for their persecu- 
tion of Jesus, but is afraid of violating Roman 
territory. Here, on the other hand, he only 
desires to see Jesus, but considers it impossible 


without a violation of the Roman frontier ; but» 


why should he have been afraid of going to 
Jerusalem as a simple traveller ? 

After the reply given by Jesus to Abgarus, 
there follows in the Doctrina Addaei the state- 
ment that Hanan, the secretary and painter to 
the king, painted a portrait of Christ and pre- 
sented it to the king. Abgarus on seeing it, 
accepted it with great joy, and placed it with 
high honours in one of his palaces. Hanan, 
however, gave him an accurate report of every- 
thing he had heard from the mouth of Jesus, 
as he had carefully written down his words. 
Eusebius knows nothing of this story about the 
portrait. In the Doctrina Addaci it still appears 
quite unconnected, and the same is the case in the 
narrative of Moses of Khorni, where we read the 
words: ‘Hanan, the courier of the king, brought 
him the letter as well as the portrait of the 
Saviour, which still exists in the city of Edessa.” 
According to both texts the cure of the king is 
not effected by the portrait, of the miraculous 
power of which not a word is said, but later on 
by Addai, the messenger of Christ sent by Thomas 
to Edessa. A further sign of the later embel- 


of the Doctrina Addaei, that Hanan the courier, 
as he is still called in Kusebius, is not only- 
tabellarius and sharir (commissary) of the king, 
but is also said to have been a painter. It is. 
only the later legend that describes the cure of’ 
the king as effected by the image of Christ.. 
According to the Paris text of the mpdtes- 
Oaddaiov, it only remains for Thaddaeus to 
baptize the king after he has already been cured. 
According to the Vienna text, the image com- 
mences the cure which is completed by Thaddaeus. 
According to the narrative of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenneta (in the story ascribed to him about 
the portrait of Christ and its removal to Con- 
stantinople) Thaddaeus himself brings the 
miraculous image, and then completes the cure- 
by baptizing the king. This image was cele-- 
brated at Edessa, and at any rate enjoyed high: 
veneration ever since the middle of the 4th 
century, but probably even much earlier. The- 
Doctrina Addaei already knows it, though as a 
painting made by a human artist; the later- 
legend describes it as not made by human hands. 
(as an cikay OedrevKTos or &XetpoTolnTos ; comp. 
Evagrius, 1. c.; Gregorii II. papae, Zpist. If. ad” 
Leonem, ap. Mansi, Collectio Conciliorum, xii. 
963; Acta Concil. Nicaeni If, ap. Mansi, xiii. 
192; Georgii Syncelli, Chron. p. 622, ed. Bonn.). 
Subsequently the story of the portrait was put 
in connection with the correspondence between: 
Abgarus and Christ. Other legends, probably 
likewise of Edessenian origin, either connected it. 
with a Christian woman Hypatia, who is said to 
have found it in a well of her garden, and then 
after it had been impressed on her kerchief” 
(daxedarov) to have placed it in a temple specially 
built for it (Land, Anecdota Syriaca, iii. 324, 
Germ. transl. by Noeldeke, in the Jahrbiicher fiir 
Protest. Theologie, 1881, p. 189 sq.), or with 
Berenike (Veronika), who at the beginning of 
the 5th century is called princess of Edessa by 
Macarius Magnes (Jahrbiicher fiir Protest. Theol. 
1882, p. 192). In Macarius (i. 6, p. 1, ed. 
Blondel) this Berenike is identified with the: 
haemorrhagic woman, who is said to have set up- 
a bronze statue of Christ at Pancas (Eusebius, 
H, E. vii. 18; comp. also Acta Pilati, ap. 
Tischendorf, Hvang. Apocr. ed. ii. p. 239), while- 
the Latin legend (first published in the work 
Mors Pilati, ap. Tischendorf, Evang. <Apocr. 
ed. ii. p. 4563 comp. also Cura sanitatis Tiberi, 
ap. Schoenbach, Anzeiger fiir das Deutsche 
Alterthum, ii, 173 sq., Vindicta Salvatoris, ap. 
Tischendorf, p. 471 sq.) speaks of a kerchief™ 
which Veronica offers to Christ, on which he 
impressed his face. ‘The more recent form of the 
Abgarus legend which connects the story of the 
image, like the Doctrina Addaci and Moses of 
Khorni, with the cure of the king, also relates. 
that the painter sent by Abgarus (according to: 
the mpdée:s @ad8alov Ananias), was unable to- 
make a portrait of Christ, whereupon the Lord 
himself impressed his face on a cloth (or a. 
painter’s canvas). So also, besides the mpdéeis 
@addatov, Joannes Damascenus (De Fide Ortho-- 
doxa, iv. 16, tom. i. p. 281, ed. Le Quien; comp. 
also the appendix to the first speech De imaginibus,. 
tom. i. p. 320, and the Zpistola ad Theophilum,. 
ascribed to Damascenus (tom. i. p. 631), Georgius 
Hamartolus (p. 237, ed. Muralt), Constantine: 
Porphyrogenneta (ap. Combefis, Origg. rerumque- 
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Constantinop. manipulus, Paris, 1664, p. 75 sq.), 
Cedrenus (Histor. Compend. 308 sq. ed. 
Bonn.), Nicephorus Callistus (H. Z. ii. 7). The 
fully developed legend makes the image share the 
fate of the letter of Christ to Abgarus. Both are 
said to have been placed over the city gate; to 
hoth was ascribed the power of guarding the city 
against all enemies; and both together were 
xemoved, in the year 944, under the emperor 
Romanus I. from Edessa to Constantinople. 

In the text of the Thaddaeus legend, of which 
Eusebius, as he assures us, has given a literal 
translation, the narrative concludes with the 
sermon of the apostle before all the people, and 
the refusal of every reward which the king 
offers to him. The Doctrina Addaei here also 
tells us much more. In the first place, the 
refusal of the present of money by Thaddaeus is 
more given in detail. There in a long discourse 
the substance of the sermon before the king, his 
mother, his wife, and the princes and nobles is 
touched upon. In this sermon is inserted a long 
episode about the discovery of the cross of 
Christ by the empress Protonike (or Patronike, 
p- 9-16, ed. Phillips). Next follows the narra- 
tive of the conversion of the king, his whole 
house and all his nobles; after this there comes 
asecond sermon delivered by Abgarus’s command 
before all the assembled people of Edessa and 
numerous strangers (p. 16-30). The result of 
this sermon is a general conversion, the erection 
of a church, the institution of a recular service, 
and the ordination of the clergy who are 
instructed by Addaeus about the administration 
of their clerical office. Even the pagan priests 
are converted and tear down the altars of Nebo 
and Bel, with the exception of the great altar 
which stands in the centre of the city (p. 30-33). 
From Edessa Christianity is carried by oriental 
«onverts, who had come to see the miracles of 
Addaeus, into Assyria. King Nerseh inquires of 
Abgarus about the apostle, and receives from 
him a minute report (p. 33-36). Then follows 
a correspondence between Abgarus and the 
emperor Tiberius, and the account of the punish- 
ment of the Jews for having crucified Christ, a 
punishment desired by Abgarus, and actually 
inflicted by Tiberius after the close of the 
Spanish war (p. 36-38). The last part contains 
the account of Addai’s illness, the installation of 
Aggai as his successor, the apostle’s leave-taking 
from the assembled princes, his death and 
burial; also the actions and the martyrdom of 
his successor Aggai (p. 38-50). Labubna, a 
royal scribe, is mentioned as the author of the 
work ; Hanan, the king’s tabularius and sharir 
is said to have attested its authenticity, and to 
have deposited it in the archives of Edessa. 

The principal interest of this enlarged account 
consists in the didactic speeches of Addaeus, 
fully occupying one-half of the work, hence the 
name Doctrina Addaei, and in the very minutely 
‘described state of the ecclesiastical affairs at 
Edessa. We here already find reference to the 
Syriac Doctrina Apostolorum (ap. Cureton, Anc. 
Syriac Documents, pp. 24-35 of the Engl. transl.). 
In the first sermon, which is the longer, we find 
inserted the legend of Protonike, which, in any 
case, cannot be more ancient than the discovery 
of the holy sepulchre in the reign of Constantine 
(826), A further addition must be recognised 
in the correspondence between Abgarus and the 
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emperor Tiberius, which has been manufactured 
out of the earlier correspondence of Abgarus 
and Jesus; it is accordingly repeated by Moses 
of Khorni and in the Zransitus Mariae (ap. 
Wright in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 
January—April, 1865 ; Cureton, /.c. p.111). Itis 
a sign of the amplification of.the original legend 
that constantly new letters were added to the 
earlier ones. Thus Moses of Khorni adds to 
the two letters of Abgarus to ‘liberius, and of 
Tiberius to Abgarus, yet a third letter of 
Abgarus to Tiberius, and two letters of the same 
Abgarus to Nerseh, the king of Assyria, and to 
Artashes, king of Persia. The origin of the 
Doctrina Addaei as well-as of the kindred Acta 
of Sharbil and Barsamja, must be assigned to the 
second half of the 4th century. Moses of Khorni, 
who wrote his history of Armenia about 
A.D. 470, probably already knew the Armenian 
translation. The latter, however, as we have 
seen, is not a mere translation, but at the same 
time an enlargement of the Doctrina Addaei by 
the addition of the narrative about the Assyrian 
mission, and the martyrdom of the apostle. 
Relying on these accounts, Moses of Khorni has 
related the last fortunes of Thaddaeus, except 
that instead of Assyria he describes his own 
country Armenia as the scene of the later 
labours of the apostle, and has added his experi- 
ences in Armenia under king Sanatruk, a son of 
Abgarus’s sister, and his martyrdom.° 

We may here safely pass over the later, 
especially the Greek amplifications of the legend. 
It is of more importance to determine its 
original form and the time of its origin. It has 
been shown that the Doctrina Addaci is a 
transformation and enlargement of the earlier 
narrative, such as was suited to the times. We 
possess the earlier verbatim account in Eusebius. 
The correspondence between Abgarus and Jesus, 
together with the history of the mission of 
Thaddaeus (Addai) to Edessa and his missionary 
work there, form in Eusebius a consistent and 
closely-connected whole, while the additions in 
the Doctrina Addaei even by their motley nature 
and their slender connection, show a distinct 
difference from the original text. 

Now we have already seen that the legend of 
Thaddaeus’s mission to Edessa owes its origin to 
the desire of the Edessenian Christians to trace 
their Christianity back to the time of Christ and 
the apostles. Abgarus VIII., the first Christian 
king, according to the corrected chronology, 
reigned A.D. 176-213; Bardesanes and the 
chronicler Julius Africanus lived at his court. 
As early as the 2nd century the first Christian 
school is said to have flourished at Edessa. The 
beginnings of Christianity at Edessa must there- 
fore be assigned to a time before the reign of 
Abgarus VIII. Whether the quondam goldsmith 
Aggai, whom Addai is said to have appointed his 
successor in the episcopal oflice, is an historical 
personage, can no longer be said with certainty ; 
he was perhaps the first Christian missionary, 
the remembrance of whom still continued fresh, 
when they ascribed to a direct disciple of Christ 


e It may be remarked by the way that Moses of Khorni 
does not call the disciple and successor of Thaddaeus by 
the name of Aggaeus, but calls him Adde. The Arme- 
nian translator of the Doctrina Addaei calls both by the 
same name, Ate. ; 
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the honour of having been the apostle of Edessa, 
and who has therefore with some consistency 
been made a disciple of the apostle. However, 
the first Christian bishop, as has already been 
mwemarked, was not Aggai, but Palut, who was 
wonsecrated in 190 by Serapion at Antioch. 

Accordingly, the correspondence between Ab- 
garus V. and Jesus, together with the story 
about the mission of Addai, must have been 
manufactured about the year 200. The genuine- 
mess of the correspondence was disputed even in 
‘the ancient church. In the Decretum Gelasii de 
Yibris recipiendis (vi. 57, 58, ap. Credner, Zur 
‘Geschichte des Kanon, p. 223), the “ Epistola 
Jesu ad Abgarum apocrypha” and the “ Epistola 
Abgari ad Jesum apocrypha” are expressly 
mentioned among the writings rejected by the 
church. Augustinus also (contra Faustum Mani- 
chaeum, xxviii. 4) and Hieronymus (in Lzech. 44, 
29) assure us that Christ had left behind nothing 
written, Catholic writers have generally dis- 
vegarded this statement, and the genuineness 
has been defended with special -zeal by Tillemont 
(Memoirs, i. 615 sq., of the Paris quarto edition 
of 1701), yet the contrary opinion also has been 
maintained within the Catholic church (comp. 
Fabricius Cod. apocr. N. T.i. 320). Most protes- 
‘tants have declared against their genuineness. 
Defenders of their genuineness are Cave (Hist. 
Literar. Oxford, 1740, vol. i. p. 2), Mountague 
(Orig. ceclesiast., London, 1740, i. 2, p. 61 sq.), 
Grabe (Spicileg. i. p. 1 sq., 313 sq.), and among 
more modern writers Rinck (Zeitschrift fiir die 
histor. Theologie, 1843, 2 p. 3 sq.), Cureton 
Ane. Syriac Doc. p. ii.) and Phillips (Preface, 
p- iv. sq.). The two last-mentioned scholars 
also regard the Doctrina Addai as a genuine 
work of the scribe Labubna, a real contemporary 
of Addaeus, 

Compare also Jak. Chifflet, De linteis sepulcra- 
libus Christi, §c., Antwerp, 1624; M. F. Reiske, 
Lxercitat. historicae de imaginibus Jesu Christi, 
Jena, 1685; W. Grimm, Die Sage vom Ursprung 
der Christusbilder. Philol. und histor. Abhand- 
dungen der Koniyl. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, 1844, pp. 121-175; Lipsius, Die 
Edessenische Abyarsage kritisch untersucht, 
Braunschweig, 1880, with two supplements Zu 
Edessenischen Abgarsage in the Jahrbicher fiir 
Protest. Theologie. 1881, pp. 187-192; 1882, 
pp- 190-192; Th. Zahn, Zatians Diatessaron, 
Erlangen, 1881, pp. 350-382; Matthes, . Die 
Lidessenische Abgarsage auf thre Fortbildung 
untersucht, Leipzig, 1882; Lipsius, Die Apokry- 
phen Apostelijeschichten und Apostellegenden, 
vol. ii., Abtheil. ii,, Braunschweig, 1883, pp, 154— 
200. [R. A. L.] 


THADIOCENUS (THaptacus), British 
bishop of York [CaprocENvs, TuEonus]. 


THAIS, ST, Oct. 8, a penitent courtesan of 
Egypt, who was converted about a.p. 344 by 
Paphnutius of Sidon. Her story illustrates her 
age. Her fame reached to Paphnutius’ monas- 
tery, whereupon he determined to make a great 
effort to convert her, though she was evidently 
a nominal Christim. He assumed a secular 
dress and put a single coin in his pocket, which 
he offered to Thais on his arrival at her house. 
She led him into her chamber, but he desired a 
still more retired spot. She told him such 
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would be useless, no uninvited person ever 
entered where they were, and if he desired to 
escape God’s eye that would be useless, as it was 
everywhere. Do you then, said the disguised 
monk, believe in God? Indeed I do, she replied, 
and in a future life, and in hell, And yet, 
said he, you continue in sin and refuse to 
repent? Whereupon, recognising his true cha- 
racter, she cast herself at his feet, destroyed 
all her precious dresses, and entered a female 
monastery, where Paphnutius shut her up in a 
cell for three years, sealing the door, and leaving 
no opening save a small window, through which 
she received food. After three years he sought 
out St. Antony, to learn whether her penance 
was sufficient. Antony called a synod of his 
brethren, and exhorted them to spend a night in 
prayer, if perchance God would reveal his will 
on the matter; which took place. Paul, an 
abbat [PAULUS (74)] saw a vision, signifying 
that the repentance of Thais was sufficient. 
She died fifteen days after receiving absolution. 
(Vit. PP. in Migne’s Pat. Lat. t. xxiii. col. 
661.) (G. T. 8.j 


THALASSIA, abbess of the nunnery of 
St. Mary at Autun. Gregory the Great wrote 
to her in A.D. 602, granting various privileges 
to the nunnery, at the request of queen Brune- 
childe and her grandson Theodoric. (Zpp. xiii. ») 

[F. D. 


THALASSIUS (1), a famous solitary, 
remarkable for his simplicity, gentleness and 
humility, the head of an ascetic brotherhood on 
the mountain sides near Tillima in Syria. He 
was frequently visited by Theodoret, who speaks 
of him in terms of great admiration. He was 
the teacher of the still more celebrated ascetic 
Limnaeus, who having planted himself on the 
summit of a mountain near the village of 
Targala, enclosed himself with a wall, unpro- 
tected by a roof, the door being blocked up with 
clay, and opened for the visits of Theodoret 
alone. A small religious colony had grown up 
round Limnaeus’s place of abode, attracted by 
the fame of his sanctity and his miraculous 
gifts. (Theod. Hist. Relig. c. 22.) [E. V.] 


THALASSIUS (2), priest and archimandrite, 
opponent of Nestorius [JOANNES (491)]. 
[C. H.] 


THALASSIUS (8), at first prefect of Illyri- 
cum and then, about the year 439, ordained 
bishop of Caesarea, in Cappadocia, by Proclus of 
Constantinople. His consecration seems to have 
been per saltum, as reported by Socrates, H. ZL. 
vii. 48. He seems to have at first favoured the 
party of Eutyches. He was one of the heads of 
the robber-synod of Ephesus, a.D. 449. He 
retracted his opinions at the synod of Chalcedon, 
was pardoned, and was named a member of the 
commission for drawing up the formula of faith. 
Mansi, Concil. t. vi. pp. 601-606 pass. ; Hefele’s 
Councils, Clark’s ed. t. iii. 301-345. [G. T. S.] 


THALASSIUS (4), a reader and monk who, 
with his archimandrite Basil, visited Nestorius, 
as a deputation from the monks, to protest 
against his teaching. They were imprisoned for 
a time in the episcopal prison, and then released. 
They then presented a formal protest to the 
emperor. (Mansi, iv. 1102 ; Ceill. viii. 396.) 

[G. T. 8.) 
3 L 
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“THALASSIUS (5), an abbat of Constan- ; 


tinople, who sided with pope Felix III. in his 
quarrel with Acacius [FrLtx (3)]. His epistles 
11 and 14 are addressed to Thalassius (cf. Mansi, 
‘vii. 1068, 1103; Ceill. x. 416, 418). [G. T. .] 


THALASSIUS (6), an abbat of a Libyan 
monastery and a writer of the 7th century. We 
still possess a collection of four hundred moral 
maxims, addressed by him to a presbyter named 
Paul. (Migne’s Patr. Gracca, t. xci. 1423-1470.) 
St. Maximus dedicated to him his work on difficult 
passages of Scripture [Maxmmus (23)] (Fabricius, 
Bib. Gracca, xi. 112, cf. ix. 639, ed. Harles ; Opp. 
S. Maz. ed. Combefis. i. 674). [G. T. 8.] 


THALELAEUS (1), congratulated by 
Isidore of Pelusium (lib. i. ep. 143) on his having 
devoted himself to Christian studies. [C. H.] 


THALELAEUS (2), a celebrated ascetic, a 
Cilician by race, a contemporary of Theodoret, 
who describes his mode of life from personal 
knowledge. He fixed his residence on the sum- 
mit of a hill not far from the small city of 
Gabala, in Syria, crowned with a heathen temple; 
resorted to by the pagan inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. The violent thunder-storms and hurri- 
canes incident to so elevated a position were 
regarded as evidences of the anger of the deities 
of the place, and their desire to drive the holy 
man away. He persevered in his design, build- 
ing himself a hut, and devoting himself to the 
instruction of his heathen neighbours, many of 
whom were converted. In the hope of escap- 
ing the torments of the life to come by self- 
inflicted torments in this life, Thalelaeus con- 
trived a kind of tumbril suspended on poles, in 
which he had passed ten years, without any 
shelter, his head bowed down to his knees and 
his tall body bent, when Theodoret visited him. 
By his influence the heathen temple was over- 
thrown, and a martyry erected on the site by the 
converts (Theod. Hist. Relig. c. 28). Tillemont 
thinks him probably the same with Thalelaeus, 
an abbat of Cilicia, recorded by Moschus (Prat. 
Spirit. ¢. 59, p. 1079), who passed 60 years in a 
monastic life, never ceasing to weep for his sins 
and to implore the gift of penitence (Tillemont, 
Mém. Eccl. xv. 242). Thalelaeus is commemo- 
rated in the Greek Church on Feb. 27. (Bolland. 
p. 680.) [E..V.] 


THARSICUS, ST., Aug. 15, an acolyte, 
who suffered about A.D. 256. He was carrying 
the Eucharist with him. Some soldiers attacked 
him, demanding to see what he was preserving 
so carefully. He refused to display it, where- 
upon they slew him, and were greatly dis- 
appointed when they could find no treasure on 
his person. He was buried in the cemetery of 
Callistus. Aringhi, Rom. Subterran. t.i. p. 456, 
gives the inscription erected by pope Damasus 
over his tomb, which: likens Tharsicus to St. 
Stephen. (Baron. Anal, A.D. 260,§ 5; AA. SS. 
Boll. Aug. iii. p. 201.) (G. T. S.] 


THARSILLA, paternal aunt of Gregory 
the Great. She with her sisters, Aemiliana and 
Gordiana, had together taken vows and lived a 
monastic life, though remaining in their own 
house. Gregory relates how she was warned of 
her approaching end by his great-grandfather, 
pope Felix III., in a vision. 


He also describes’ 
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her death-bed, and mentions that when her body 
was being prepared for burial, it was found that 
the skin of her knees had grown hard like a 
camel’s from her constant prayers (Hom. in Lv. 
38; Dial. iv. 16, in Migne, Patr. Lat. 1xxvi- 
1291; Ixxvii. 347). LF. D.] 


THEA, ST., July 25,4 virgin identified 
with a martyr of Gaza, whose sufferings Eusebius 
recounts in Murt. Palest. cap. viii, She suffered 
with her sister Valentina and with one Paulus ; 


see an elaborate commentary on her case in 
AA, S8. Boll. Jul. vi. 163-166. (G. T. S.] 


THEANUS (TxeEonvs), first reputed bishop 
of London, where, assisted by Cyranus, the 
pincerna of king Lucius, he is said to have con- 
structed the church of St. Peter in Cornhill, 
as the seat of his archbishopric (Godwin, De 
Praesul. 169, ed. 1743). On the authorities see 
art. OBINUS and Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum, i. 
152. [C. H.] 


THEASIUS, bishop of Memblosa, probably 
the same as Membro of Antoninus (/tin. 22, 2) 
and Membione of the Peutinger Table, 6 m. 
from Utica. He was associated with St. Augustine 
and Evodius in the affair of Equitius, and with 
Evodius in the mission from the African bishops 
to Honorius, in executing which they appear to 
have visited Paulinus at Nola. He was also 
engaged in the subsequent negotiations with the 
Donatists [Evoprus (3) Vol. II. 429]. He was 
one of the bishops whom Maurentius, bishop of 
Thubursica, named as umpires in his controversy 
with the seniors of Nova Germania, A.D. 407. 
(Bruns. Conc. i. 185, 186; Morcelli, Afr. Chr. 
iii. 34.) He appeared at the conference A.D, 411, 
and declared that his diocese was exempt from 
schismatical disturbance. (Carth. Coll. i, 133.) 
He also joined in the letter about Pelagianism 
sent to pope Innocent by the council of Carthage, 
A.D. 416 (Aug. Zp. 175, 181), and in one to 
Pope Celestine, about the affair of Apiarius, A.D. 
424, (Bruns. Conc. i. 186. 200. 202.) [CoELEs- 
tinus IL, Vol. I. p. 585. UrRbanus (6), of 
Sicca. ] ; (H. W. P.] 


THEBACULUS, monk, accompanied St. 
Regulus to Scotland, A.D. 369, and is said by 
Dempster (H. Z. Scot. ii. 616) to have written 
Conciones ad populum, and Epistolae ad Ecclesiae 
patrias. [J. GJ 


THEBAN LEGION. [Lucro THEsBara.] 


THEBUTHIS, stated by Hegesippus (ap- 
Euseb. H. 2. iv. 22) to have been the first to 
introduce heresy into the Church of Jerusalem, 
being moved thereto by disappointment at not 
having been himself made bishop. - [G. 8.] 


THECLA (1), the heroine of a romantic 
story which from a very early date has had a 
strong hold on the imagination of the Church, 
and which, though under the form in which it is 
now extant it can only be received as a fiction, 
yet has enough appearance of a foundation in 
fact to warrant us in treating of her as a real 
person. She was, as we read in the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla, a contemporary of St. Paul, a virgin 
of Iconium, daughter of a woman of rank (ap- 
parently a widow) named Theocleia, and affianced 
to Thamyris, a youth who was first among the 
nobles of that city. At the time when the 
narrative opens, St. Pau] is represented as being 
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on his way to Iconium, after having been driven 
from Antioch of Pisidia ; but whether his flight 
from Antioch, related in Acts xiii. 15, is meant 
by the author, and consequently whether the 
ensuing events are to be taken as belonging 
to his first. visit to Iconium, is not easy or 
perhaps possible to determine. One Onesi- 
phorus of Iconium, whose house adjoined that 
of Theocleia, hearing of his approach, went 
forth to meet him, accompanied by his wife and 
sons, and recognizing him by a description of 
his person which he had received from Titus, 
invited him to his house and receiyed him there 
with rejoicing. Two persons, named Demas and 
Hermogenes, who, under a hypocritical guise of 
seeking instruction in the gospel, had attached 
themselves to the apostle on his journey, were, 
at their urgent request, admitted along with 
him by Onesiphorus (though not without demur) 
to the like hospitality. In this house Paul 
began at once to preach “the word of God con- 
cerning temperance and the resurrection ;” his 
discourse consisting of a series of beatitudes, in 
form like those with which the Sermon on the 
Mount opens, but in substance taken up with 
the commendation of asceticism and celibacy. 
Thecla, as she sat at a window in her mother’s 
house, heard his words, and became filled by 
them with passionate faith and zeal for virginity. 
Being restrained from satisfying her longing to 
see him and hear from him his doctrine face to 
face, she remained listening, fixed at her window, 
despite of her mother’s remonstrances. The 
tender entreaties of her betrothed Thamyris, 
whom Theocleia summoned to interfere, proved 
equally unavailing. The lover, thus repulsed, 
hurried into the street, and watched the house 
where the stranger was preaching, whose elo- 
quence had cast this deplorable spell over Thecla. 
Observing Demas and Hermogenes among those 
who were going in and out, he questioned them, 
invited them to a rich banquet at his house, and 
offered them money for information concerning 
the preacher. In reply, they disclaimed personal 
knowledge of Paul, but represented him as 
urging on the young abstinence from marriage, 
under the threat of forfeiting their part in the 
resurrection, which (they said) he promised to 
the celibate only ; whereas the true resurrection 
(as they professed themselves ready to explain) 
was already past for those that have children in 
whom they live anew ; and men rise again when 
they fully know the true God. They also 
advised him to bring Paul before Castelius the 
governor, on the charge of teaching “the new 
‘octrine of the Christians,” which (they assured 
him) would ensure his execution. Accordingly, 
next morning Thamyzis, with other magistrates, 
and a great multitude, repaired to the house of 
Onesiphorus and compelled Paul to come with 
them before the tribunal of Castelius the “ pro- 
consul”: where, however,.he accused him merely 
of dissuading maidens from marriage; though 
Demas and Hermogenes were at hand prompting 
him, “ Say that he is a Christian, and thus shalt 
thou procure his death.” Paul being then called 
on by the governor for his defence, delivered a 
speech in which he made no answer to the 
specific charge advanced by Thamyris, but 
declared his gospel message and pleaded his 
mission from God. The governor, without 
delivering any judgment, ordered him to be com- 
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mitted to prison until it should be convenient to 
hear him more attentively. Thecla made thiy 
imprisonment her opportunity. That very night, 
by bribing her mother’s doorkeeper with her 
bracelets and the jailer with her silver mirror, 
she effected her egress from her home and her 
entrance into Paul’s cell; and there, after a 
night spent at his feet in hearing his doctrine, 
she was found next morning by her mother and 
lover. At their instance, Paul was immediately 
dragged again before the governor, pursued by 
the multitude with the cry, “He is a sorcerer, 
away with him!” Thecla was summoned like- 
wise, and followed him exultingly to the tribunal. 
Castelius was at first disposed to listen favour- 
ably to Paul, as he declared the works of Christ ; 
but afterwards, finding that Thecla would give 
no reply to his interrogations, but remained 
silent with her eyes fixed on Paul, and being 
wrought on by her mother who demanded that 
her daughter should be burnt alive as an ex- 
ample to warn other women, he scourged Paul 
and cast him out of the city, and sentenced 
Thecla to the stake. She was hurried forthwith 
to the theatre, where, as she stood seeking Paul 
with her eyes among the thronging multitude, 
her faith was rewarded and her courage sus- 
tained by the appearance among the spectators 
of Paul, as she thought ;—but, as it proved, of 
the Lord Himself, who, as she gazed, went up to 
heaven. Even the Roman magistrate who had 
condemned her was moved to tears by her doom, 
but other human sympathy she found none: her- 
fellow-citizens, even the young girls, were busy- 
in carrying fuel and building the pyre. When. 
it was ready, she mounted it with undismayed 
spirit, making the sign of the cross; and it was 
forthwith kindled. Immediately there was. 
heard a subterranean rumbling; a thick cloud 
darkened the place and poured down a deluge of 
hail and rain; the fire was quenched, the people . 
fled, and Thecla escaped. 

Meantime Paul, with Onesiphorus and his 
family, on their way to Daphne, had taken refuge - 
in a tomb, where he continued instant in prayer 
for Thecla. Their supply of food running short, 
the apostle took off his outer garment, and sent. 
one of the lads back to Iconium to sell it and buy 
bread. The youth, while doing his errand, met 
Thecla, who was seeking Paul, and brought her 
with him to the hiding-place. There they found 
Paul on his knees in the act of praying for her- 
deliverance, and a scene of joyful thanksgiving 
ensued. The apostle then sent the rest back to. 
their city, and himself, with Thecla, went om 
his way to Antioch; forbidding her, however, to 
cut her hair short so as to pass for a man, as she 
proposed to do. He also refused her request for 
immediate baptism, encouraging her, however, 
to “be patient, and she should receive the 
washing.” 

As they entered into Antioch, her beauty caught 
the eye of Alexander the Syriarch (the intro- 
duction of this personage seems to prove that 
the city here meant is the capital of Syria), 


a This is expressly affirmed by Basil of Seleucia, 
who, however, describes Alexander merely as Svpos. 
The Syriac version, however, omits the designation 
altogether, and also the mention of Daphne, so as to 
leave it undetermined whether the Syrian or the 
Pisidian Antioch is intended, j 
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who sought to obtain possession of her by offer- 
ing money to Paul. The apostle evaded these 
advances by disclaiming all right to dispose of 
her, and even professing to know nothing about 
her; and Alexander then attempted to force her 
' to his will. She, however, though forsaken as 
it appears by Paul, defended herself vehemently 
with cries and struggles, and finally drove Alex- 
ander away with his chlamys rent and his crown 
torn off. Baflled and enraged, the Syriarch 
brought her before the Roman governor, who, 
when she admitted the acts charged against her 
(which it appears were held to be sacrilege), 
condemned her to be cast to wild beasts ; notwith- 
standing the outcries of the women of the city, 
who sympathized with her and exclaimed against 
the sentence as cruel andiniquitous. At her urgent 
entreaty, however, he granted her protection fo1 
her chastity in the interval between the sentence 
and its execution, by committing her to the care 
of Tryphaena, a widow lady (afterwards de- 
scribed as a queen, and kinswoman of the emperor), 
who having lately lost her daughter Falconilla, 
found comfort in the charge of the condemned 
maiden. When the appointed day came, a pro- 
cession of wild beasts was exhibited to the 
citizens at the expense of the Syriarch; and 
Thecla, accompanied by her protectress, was 
brought’ forth and beund on the back of a 
ferocious lioness. To the amazement’ of the 
spectators, the maiden was seen to sit unharmed 
while the lioness licked her feet. She was then 
suffered to return for the night to the care’ of 
Tryphaena, who cherished her tenderly, not 
merely through womanly pity, but now under 
a yet stronger influence. Her lost Falconilla 
had appeared to her in a dream, saying, “ Mother, 
let Thecla be to thee in my stead, that through 
her prayers I may pass to the place of the 
righteous.” The bereaved mother now accord- 
ingly asked and obtained the intercession of 
Thecla; and it was therefore with twofold an- 
guish that next morning she saw Alexander 
arrive to summon to so terrible a doom the 
maiden who had become to her as a second 
daughter. Her violent lamentations drove him 
from the house, and it was not until a written 
order from the governor reached her that she 
gave way, and led Thecla to face her martyrdom. 
The expectant multitude’ received them with 
divided clamours, the men demanding her pun- 
ishment for her act of sacrilege; the women 
crying out against it as an‘injustice that would 
bring down calamity in‘ their’ city. . Forthwith 
-she was stripped, and with'no covering save a 
loin-cloth, was cast into the arena, where there 
were let loose against. her bears, lions, and the 
lioness of the previous day. This lioness, gentle 
as before, crouched at her feet; and then de- 
fended her against the assault of a she-bear, 
which she encountered and rent asunder, amid 
the applause of the sympathizing women; which, 
however, soon turned to lamentation, when the 
faithful beast facing the onset of a lion, which 
had been specially trained to fight with men, in 
killing him was killed by him. Many more 
> beasts were then set upon her; all hope of 
escape seemed at an end, and she stood praying 
and awaiting her end, Suddenly, however, she 
perceived close at hand a pond filled with water 
in which seals were kept; and (calling to mind, 
no doubt, Paul’s promise) she cried, “The time is 
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come for me to wash myself,” and cast herself 
in, exclaiming, “In the name of Jesus Christ on 
my last day I baptize myself.” A cloud of fire 
encompassed the maiden, protecting at once her 
modesty and her life. The seals were struck 
dead with lightnings, the other beasts lay 
around, torpid as in a tran@é, while the women 
flung spices and perfumes. At the instance of 
Alexander, Thecla was then bound, and exposed 
to the ‘onset ot fierce bulls goaded into fury by 
heated irons: but the supernatural fire con- 
sumed her bonds, and she moved away free and 
unharmed once more. At this point her pro- 
longed ordeal was cut short. Tryphaena, over- 
come by the horrors of the day, fell into a 
deadly swoon, and the governor thereupon put 
an end to the scene. The people, supposing 
Tryphaena to be dead, were dismayed, and 
Alexander himself entreated that Thecla should 
be released; submitting to be baulked of his 
revenge not through pity, but through fear on 
behalf of himself and the city, lest the emperor, 
hearing of his kinswoman’s death, should avenge 
iton'them. Thecla then, being interrogated by 
the governor, made profession of her faith (of 
which up to this point no question seems to 
have been raised) in the following terms: “I 
am a handmaid of the living God, and I believe 
in His Son in whom He is well pleased; and 
therefore it is that none of the beasts hath 
touched me; for He is the limit [8pos, al. 55ds, 
way] of salvation, and the substance [or, ground] 
of immortal life, for to the storm-tost He is a 


refuge, to the troubled repose, the shelter of 


them that had despaired: and in a word, whoso 
believeth not on Him shall not live for ever.” 
Her clothing was then restored, and amid the 
jubilations of the women she was released, and 
returned to her house of refuge. Tryphaena, 
who had meantime recovered from her swoon, 
welcomed her back, professed herself convinced 
of the truth of the resurrection and of the life 
beyond death, and offered to make her heiress in 
her daughter’s stead of all that she had. Thecla 
nevertheless abode with her but eight days; in 
which time, however, she so effectually declared 
the gospel to the whole household, that most of 
the maids, with their mistress, were converted. 
To rejoin Paul was her first thought; and 
accordingly, hearing that he was at Myra in 
Lycia, she disguised herself in man’s attire and 
set out for that city with a train of attendants, 
male and female. There she found him preach- 
ing the word, and seeing him she exclaimed, “I 
have received the washing, O Paul; for He that 
wrought with thee towards the gospel, hath 
wrought with me also that I should be washed.” 
Then after relating to him and his disciples in 
the house of Hermaeus (or Hermes) the wonder- 
ful story of her trials and deliverances at 
Antioch, she proceeded to Iconium, leaving with 
him large alms for the poor out of bounty 
bestowed on her by Tryphaena, and receiving 
from him the parting charge, “Go and teach (8/- 
dace) the word of God.” Arrived at Iconium, she 
first visited the house of Onesiphorus, and there 
prostrating herself on the spot where Paul had 
sat and taught, she gave thanks to God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ for her conversion and for her 
preservation in her twofold martyrdom. There 
was no longer anything to fear from the im- 
portunities of Thamyris, who had died in the 
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interval ; but she found her mother still living, 
and offered to share with her the wealth she 
had received from Tryphaena, and endeavoured 
also, but apparently without success, to bring 
her to believe in the Lord. Finally she departed 
to Seleucia, where she “ enlightened many and 
died in peace.” Thus the story ends in its oldest 
form, as preserved in ancient Syriac and Latin 
versions ; but the four extant Greek copies re- 
present her as living an anchorite’s life in a cave, 
on herbs and water, and they subjoin a marvel- 
lous account (certainly of more recent composi- 
tion) of her latter years. Some heathen phy- 
sicians of Seleucia, being jealous of miraculous 
cures wrought by her, sent hired ruffians to 
violate her virginity, hoping thereby to deprive 
her of the favour of Artemis, to whom they 
ascribed her gifts of healing. But the rock 
opened miraculously and gave her an asylum 
from the attempted outrage. She then (accord- 
ing to three of these copies, A, B and C) proceeded 
to Rome? to see Paul once more, but was too 
late to find him alive. She died there soon 
after, and was buried near his tomb, at the age 
of ninety, haying survived her martyrdom 
seventy-two years. 

Though the story of which the above is an 
outline was undoubtedly written originally in 
Greek, the oldest Greek MS. of it is not earlier 
than the tenth century. But ample proofs of 
its high antiquity are forthcoming. The framer 
of the so-called Decree of Gelasius, De Libris 
recipiendis et non recipiendis, which though not 
of the sixth is probably of the early years of the 
seventh century, found it needful formally to 
exclude (c. vi.) from the list of “scriptures re- 
ceived by the church ” the “book which is called 
the Acts of Paul and Thecla”’ The Syriac 
version of it above referred to, extant in four 
MSS., one of which is of the sixth century, con- 
tains (as will be shown) internal evidence that 
the Greek text had been long in existence and 
frequently copied before the Syrian translator 
did his work. We have also an enlarged and 
expanded Life of Thecla, composed before the 
middle of the fifth century by Basil, bishop of 
Seleucia (in Isauria), which professedly is framed 
on the lines of a previous work, then ancient. 
A comparison of our Acts of Paul and Thecla 
with this Life leaves no doubt that the former 
is the basis of the latter. These Acts* then were 
“ancient” early in the fifth century, and can 
hardly therefore be of later date than the year 
300. In the fourth century, Hilary (the Am- 
brosian) has several clear references to these Acts 
(in his Commentary on 1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim, i. 
15; iv. 14; cp. Acts 1 :—also on 2 Tim, ii. 18 ; ep. 
Acts 14); and even (as it seems) cites them in con- 
nexion with the last passage, as “ alia Scriptura.” 
Jerome, writing about the same time or a few 
years later, mentions (De Viris Jil. c.7) but 
rejects, a book called Teplodo. Mavaou kad 
@ékAns, which he says was discredited by a mon- 
strous incident of a lion being baptized. This 
may have been an edition of our Acts, heigh- 


b It is usually taken for granted that Thecla is re- 
presented in this story as making her way underground 
to Rome! But the Greek does not say so. 

e For the sake of brevity and distinctness, the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla will, throughout this article, be 
designated the Acts (in italics), 
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tened by additional and more startling marvels : 
but it is more probable that Jerome is here 
inaccurately describing the book as we have it, 
which he seems to have known only by a hasty 
glance at it, or possibly by hearsay. But the 
very early currency in Christendom of a written 
narrative of the life of Thecla is proved by 
the much earlier, more exact, and more au- 
thentic evidence of the writer whose authority 
Jerome here appeals to, Tertullian, in his 
treatise De Baptismo (c. 17), written about A.D. 
200. In this passage Tertullian refuses to 
admit the authority of certain writings falsely 
assuming the name of Paul (“ Pauli perperam 
scripta;” al., “Paulo perperam adscripta”) 
which some alleged in support of the claim of 
women to teach and baptize after “the example 
of Thecla:” for these (he says) were the pro- 
duction of a certain “ presbyter of Asia,” who was 
on his own confession proved to have composed 
them “through love of Paul ” (as he said), and 
who for this fraud was degraded from the pres- 
byterate. Jerome repeats this account of the 
presbyter’s degradation; but represents it as 
occurring in St. John’s time, which seems to be 
merely an addition of his own, and is incon- 
sistent with our Acts, for they, in the age to 
which they prolong Thecla’s life, imply that 
she survived St. John. Now we may con- 
fidently assume that Tertullian did not find 
in the work he thus rejected the absurdity 
of the baptism of a lion; for if he had, he 
would not have failed to urge a point so fatal 
to the authority of the work on the matter of 
baptism. It follows, therefore, that this mon- 
strous feature does not belong to the original 
form of the tale, but is due either to subsequent 
embellishment, or (which is more likely) to 
Jerome’s careless reproduction of Tertullian’s 
statement. This passage of Tertullian is our 
earliest evidence that a story of Thecla existed ; 
but whether the extant book of her Acts is 
identical with the Asian presbyter’s production, 
is a question. On the one side Baronius, who 
(Annals, s. a. 45; Martyrolog. Rom., note, 
23rd Sept.) upholds these Acts as authoritative 
and of primitive antiquity,—and Stilting (Acta 
Sanctt. 23rd Sept.) who discredits them as a 
worthless production not earlier than the fourth 
century, are both alike compelled, the former by 
his estimate of their worth, the latter by his 
opinion about their date, to regard them as 
distinct from the work of the pious but un- 
historical imagination of this second-century 
falsarius. Critics who agree in this judgment 
usually assign for it two chief reasons, both of 
which are insufficient. One is (1) that our Acts 
do not profess to be written by Paul; the other 
(2) that they do not represent Thecla as au- 
thorized to baptize or teach. But as to the 
former argument (1), it is uncertain what is the 
proper title of the extant narrative, which in 
different versions and MSS. is variously headed : 
“ Acts of Paul and Thecla, (Greek A),” “ History 
of Lhecla, Paul’s Disciple (Syriac),” “ Martyrdom 
of Thecla” (Greek BCG), “ Passion of Thecla” 
(Latin D). And the fact may therefore be that 
the original title has disappeared, because it 
represented Paul as the author and was struck 
out as false and offensive when the true writer 
was convicted; and that his work survives in 
our Acts, circulated under divers titles given to 
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it by its various transcribers, editors, and trans- 
lators in lieu of the omitted one. Dr. Schlau in 
his copious treatise Die Acten des Paulus und der 
Thecla (p. 15), understands Tertullian’s “ Pauli 
seripta” to mean merely “ writings concerning 
Paul;” but this interpretation seems hardly 
admissible. That Paul, though represented as 
the writer, should be made to speak of himself 
(as in these Acts he is spoken of) in the third 
person, is nothing unusual, and cannot be 
alleged as an objection against this explana- 
tion. The description of his person (s. 1), and 
the laudatory terms in which he is spoken of 
(passim), are ill suited to a composition pro- 
fessing to be his, but these are (on this view) to 
be accounted for merely as marks of the author’s 
deficiency in literary skill and tact,—if they are 
not rather to be suspected as later (though early) 
interpolations. And in reply to the second argu- 
ment (2). the absence of any assertion in these 
Acts of Thecla’s right to baptize and teach,—it is 
enough to point out that the accounts of her self- 
baptism, and of Paul’s last words to her at Myra 
and of her teaching in Tryphaena’s house and 
afterwards at Seleucia, would furnish apparent 
authority for those who claimed for women those 
rights. But at the same time it is to be said that 
the writer seems to have intended nothing of the 
sort; for the self-baptism, as he tells it, is clearly 
an exceptional act which he views as forced 
proyidentially on Thecla in her extremity of 
peril; and the “ teaching ” and “enlightening” 
he ascribes to her need not be taken to mean 
public or official ministrations, but rather such 
work of Christian instruction as women have 
done naturally and without question in all ages 
of the Church, beginning from the time when 
Priscilla took part in “expounding the grace of 
God” to Apollos (Acts xiii. 26). On the other 
side, the arguments in favour of the identity of 
our Acts with the work referred to by Ter- 
tullian, are not slight. (1) The appearance of 
Paul’s name (as has been mentioned above) in 
the oldest form of the title of the extant book 
counts for something, as a trace of the title im- 
plied in Tertullian’s account. (2) The contents, 
as already shown, are such as might readily 
though not fairly be construed into precedents 
for women exercising the office of baptizing and 
teaching. Then farther, (3) the falsarius in 
Tertullian was “ a presbyter ;”’ and these Acts are 
apparently the work of an ecclesiastic, showing 
as they do a knowledge of doctrine (of a 
certain sort), and a command of New Testament 
language, such as would not probably be found 
ina layman. (4) He was ‘‘of Asia,” that is, 
Asia Minor: and in Asia Minor, accordingly, the 
scene of the Acts is laid chiefly (exclusively, if 
the Antioch of Thecla’s second martyrdom was 
the Pisidian Antioch) :—and the amount of local 
knowledge shown in the narrative concerning 
the places named, the familiarity with names 
of cities together with imperfect acquaintance 
with geographical details, is such as a man 
writing in Asia Minor, but not in the region of 
it where the scene of the story is laid, might 
be expected to possess, Again (5), the “love of 
Paul,” pleaded by the presbyter as his motive in 
his work, appears throughout this narrative as we 
have it, in the ascription of irresistible influence 
to Paul’s words. and presence, and in the almost 
divine attributes with which his aspect is in- 
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vested (c. 3); “full of grace” (cp. St. John i. 
14), with “the face of an angel.” To these 
atguments, which are borrowed partly from 
Schlau (pp. 15-19), it may be added (6) that 
the very mistake (to be noticed presently) 
made in styling the magistrate at Iconium 
“proconsul”’ is characteristic of a dweller in 
proconsular Asia: and (7) that the presbyter’s 
attempt to pass off his work as an apostolic 
production, for which he was punished, corre- 
sponds with the remarkable fact that the Acés, 
though abounding with New Testament phrases, 
never once cites any New Testament book ; 
an omission which is most probably a mark of 
the author’s desire to make his work appear . 
coeval with the writings of the Apostles and 
Evangelists. Thus it seems that, on the whole, 
the balance of probability is distinctly in favour 
of the identification of our Acts with the book 
known to Tertullian. If so, it is to be regarded 
as the oldest of the extant New Testament 
Apocrypha. 

The story which we have thus traced back, 
certainly as regards its substance and probably 
as regards its existing written form, to the second 
century, has been widely current in the Church, 
eastern and western, in the centuries that fol- 
lowed. It has already been shown to be nearly 
certain that one writer of the fourth century, 
and absolutely certain that Basil, a fifth- 
century bishop of the city of Seleucia where 
Thecla is related to have lived and died, knew 
and used the Acts that we now have. Farther, 
Nicetas towards the end of the ninth century, 
and Simeon Metaphrastes in the tenth, have both 
of them written of Thecla on the basis of these 
same Acts (Migne, Patrol. Gr. t. cv. col. 301; 
t. exy. col. 821); as have also many martyr- 
ologists, Ado, Usuardus, and Notker, and the 
compiler of the Greek Menologium (Migne, Patr. 
Lat, tt. cxxiii., exxiv., exxxi.; Patr. Gr.-Lat. 
t. exvii.). But though mention of her and her 
story is frequent in the writings of Fathers, before 
as well as after this Basil’s time, it is noteworthy 
that none of them cites our Acts or any written 
narrative. At the same time, of all the refer- 
ences to Thecla in ecclesiastical writers, not one 
(except that already noticed in Jerome) lies 
distinctly outside the range of the incidents 
which the Acts relate: so that a history of 
Thecla reconstructed out of the references to her 
in early Christian writers, would be in fact an 
abridgment of these Acts, containing nearly all 
its chief points and adding nothing to them. Of 
these writers, the first in order of time? seems 
to be Methodius, of whose Symposium Decem 
Virginum (written about A.D. 300; see Migne, 
Patrol. Gr. t. xviii.) an account has been given 
above, in Vol. III. (p. 909). This dialogue is 
further notable as the only work (not definitely 
based on our Acts) in which Thecla is treated 
of directly, and not by way of mere passing 
allusion. Of the ten virgins introduced into 
it as contending in presence of Arete, which 
shall pronounce the most eloquent panegyric on 


4 Cyprian of Antioch (see vol. i. p. 755) is perhaps 
earlier ; and in two of the Ovations ascribed to him— 
Or. pro Martyribus, Or. sub die sacrae Passionis— 
there is reference to Thecla’s ordeal of fire. But his 
date and very existence are uncertain. (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. t. iy. col. 905.) x 
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virginity, Thecla, whose oration is the longest 
and most elaborate, is declared victress, and 
winds up the festivity by a triumphal hymn. 
In inviting Thecla to speak, Arete designates 
her a disciple of Paul (col. 137): in her 
oration she speaks of those who “set little by 
wealth, distinction, race, or marriage, and are 
ready to yield their bodies to wild beasts and to 
the fire, because of their yearning and enthusiasm 
(wéBov . . . ZewAntw, cp. Acts, c. 7, éwemd Get 
...dKovey Tov Tod Xpiorod Adyov, and c. 10; 
airns thy €ewAnéicv) for the things that are 
in supermundane places” (col. 140): in her 
hymn she directly speaks of her escape from 
the fire and the wild beasts, and her willing 
abandonment of her country, mother, and family 
(col. 208): and one of the interlocutors clearly 
intimates (col. 176) that though ready to endure 
martyrdom she had not actually undergone it. 
Similar allusions to her twofold ordeal, on the 
pyre and in the arena, occur repeatedly in the 
writings of Gregory Nazianzen; who also speaks 
of her as a virgin who had escaped the 
“tyranny” of her betrothed husband and her 
mother (Orat. xxiv. p. 443, t. i—another reading 
is “ father”). See also his Or. in Julianum, 1. 
(p. 108, t. i); and his Hymns, Praecepta ad 
Virgg. 190 (p. 348, t. ii.); Eawhort. ad Virgg. 
$7 (p. 383, t. ii.),—in which last place he 
connects her escape with Paul’s suffering hunger 
(cp. Acts, c. 23). Gregory of Nyssa (Hom. xiv. 
in Cantt.) speaks of her as Paul’s virgin disciple ; 
and elsewhere (Life of Macrina) as a virgin 
martyr (Migne, Patrol. Gr. t. xliv. col. 1068; 
4. xlv. col. 961). The incident of her sacrificing 
her ornaments to purchase access to Paul is 
turned to account by Chrysostom, “Thecla, for 
the sake of seeing Paul, gave her jewels: but 
thou, for the sake of seeing Christ, wilt not give 
an obolus” (Hom. 25 in Acta App. 4). Isidore 
of Pelusium (lib. i. ep. 87) extols her as a 
pattern of triumphant chastity, and is apparently 
the first to style her by the glorious title, ever 
since appropriated to her, of protomartyr,—that 
is, as Basil of Seleucia explains (p. 232), first 
among women, as Stephen among men. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia is stated by Solomon of Bassora, 
a thirteenth-century Nestorian (cp. Assemani, 
B. O., iii. p. 323) to have composed an oration 
on Thecla, in which it appears that her prayer 
for Falconilla was mentioned. Epiphanius 
(Haeres. \xxviii. 16; Ixxix. 5) praises her for 
sacrificing under Paul’s teaching her prospects 
of prosperous marriage, and reckons her near to 
Elias, John the Baptist, and even the Virgin 
Mother. In the West, her name is similarly 
joined with that of Agnes, asa virgin worthy to 
yank with Mary herself, by Ambrose (De Lapsu 
Virg., p. 307); and by Sulpicius Severus (cire. 
400), who relates (Dialog, ii. 13) how St. Mar- 
tin of Tours was favoured with a vision, in 
which Mary, Agnes, and Thecla appeared and 
conversed with him (Migne, Patrol. Lat., t. xx. 
ol. 210), Ambrose in like manner associates 
her with Mary the Lord’s mother, and Miriam 
Moses’ sister (Zp. 63, Ad Vercell. Lecl., t. ii. 
pt. 1, p. 1030); and in this passage and else- 
where DeVirginibus (ii. 19, p. 166) dwells on her 
deliverance from the wild beasts; in this last 
place describing her also as taught by Paul. But 
an oration, De 8. Agnete, formerly ascribed to 
him (¢. ii. pt. 2, p. 458); in which her deliver- 
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ance from the flames is introduced, is now 
assigned to Maximus of Turin, nearly a century 
later. If the treatise De Timore is a genuine 
work of Zeno of Verona, it belongs to a still 
earlier time than the writings of Ambrose 
above cited; and it may at all events be 
admitted as a very ancient witness to the 
currency of the account of Thecla’s Antiochian 
martyrdom as told in the Acts, giving as it does 
the particulars of the bulls goaded to attack her, 
her peril from the seals, and the fiery cloud 
which covered her nakedness (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. t. xi. p. 76). Even Jerome, though as we 
have seen he rejects the written narrative 
of her life, in two passages (written, how- 
ever, before the treatise De Viris Jil.) attests 
the traditional prevalence of her fame by ad- 
ducing her as an example of saintliness. In one 
of his Zpistles (22, p. 125) he associates her, as 
Ambrose does, with Mary and Miriam, promising 
that they shall welcome Eustochium, to whom he 
writes, into the virgin choir of heaven. And in 
his Chronicle (s.a. 377) he tells of one Melania, . 
a Roman lady who by her sanctity earned the 
name of Thecla. But the Zp. to Oceanus, once 
reckoned as his, in which it is told that Paul 
avoided taking Thecla to journey with him from 
Antioch, is to be assigned to a fifth-century 
hand (Migne, t. xxx. p. 290). Augustine also 
so mentions her as to imply that she was the 
type of a Christian virgin and martyr (De sancta 
Virginitate, c. 45); and in the record of his con- 
troversy with Faustus (Contra Taust. xxx. 4), 
where he states the argument advanced by his 
adversary on the ground of Paul’s preaching of 
virginity, and Thecla’s consequent repudiation 
of her betrothal, he does so without demur- 
ring to it (as Tertullian had done in like case) 
on the ground that the story was a fiction. 
Leaving the West, and coming down to later 
writers, we find Joannes Moschus, early in the 
seventh century, acquainted with the alleged 
appearance of the Lord vouchsafed to Thecla 
(Prat. Spir., 20); and a century later Joannes 
Damascenus enforces the duty of prayer for the 
dead by the example of Thecla in the case of 
Falconilla (Migne, Patrol. Gr. tt. Ixxxvii. pt. 3, 
col, 2868; xcy. col. 253). Another writer, who 
seems to have been overlooked by all collectors 
of patristic testimony to the celebrity of Thecla, 
is Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem (cire. 
630). He indeed ought to have been mentioned 
with Basil of Seleucia and those who have un- 
mistakably used the Acts; for the Anacrcontic 
Hymn (13) in which he celebrates her (Migne, 
t. Ixxxvii. pt. 3, col. 3795) is simply a metrical 
summary of the extant book, reproducing it 
point by point, with the remarkable exception 
that neither Iconium nor Antioch is mentioned, | 
and the whole action is made to pass in Seleucia 
(which he takes to be the Syrian Seleucia, 
against the authority of Basil, p. 255), Thecla’s 
sourneys being thus altogether made to disap- 
pear. This omission is probably due to a sense 
of the indecorum involved in her accompanying 
Paul, as related in the Acts, from Iconium to 
Antioch; and perhaps also of its inconsistency 
with the passage where he asserts that he has 
never used “the right” to lead about adeApyy 
yivana (1 Cor. ix.5, 12). A like description 
may be given of the: summary of her story con- | 
tained in the Latin poem De Jaudibus Virginum + 
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of Aldhelm of Sherborne (cire. 700), which, 
however, gives no note of place whatever (Migne, 
Patr. Lat. t. 1xxxix., col. 272). 

In this ample collection of authorities® it will 
be observed that all the more considerable inci- 
dents in the Acts of Paul and Theela, and several 
minor ones, are touched on ; and no new incidents 
areadded. Some have indeed imagined that they 
can detect references in this or that author to 
details that go beyond what these Acts relate. 
But the traces alleged are of the slightest. The 
only one of any importance is contained in a 
fragment of a Homily printed in the works of 
Chrysostom (Migne, Patrol. Gr. t.1. p. 745), 
which, though not his, is certainly ancient. In 
this we read of Thecla as opposed by her parents 
(not her mother only), and as pursued while fol- 
lowing Paul by her betrothed, who is repre- 
sented as striving to bring her back by violence. 
There is here an apparent divergence from the 
narrative of the Acts‘; but it is probably to 
be accounted for by oratorical inexactness and 
amplification, and hardly suffices as evidence 
of the writer's knowledge of a different story. 
The same may be said still more decidedly of the 
touch added by Methodius (col. 137) to his 
picture of Thecla, whom he describes. as a 
learned maiden, proficient not only in Christian 
doctrine, but in the girocopla eyrdKAuos: Kal 
maidela; in which account he is confirmed by 
Basil of Seleucia, who characterizes her as 
Pirdroyos kal pirduoveos (De Vita Th. ii. 24). 
In like manner Aldhelm’s description of Theela, 
“‘purpureo perfundens sanguine corpus,” which 
expression looks like evidence that an account 
existed of her actual death by violence, is 
probably due to his ignorance or carelessness in 
assuming that because she was styled martyr, 
she must have shed her blood. From phrases of 
Gregory Nazianzen, who classes her as martyr 
with the Baptist, Peter, Paul, and Stephen (Orat. 
in Julian., i.),—and of Ambrose (De Virginit. 
vii. 40), who says she was “proved not by 
old age but by virtue,” — and of Augustine, 
who in a passage above referred to contrasts 
her as virgin martyr with Crispina, a matron 
who died by the sword, the inference has 
similarly been extorted, that these Fathers 
believed her not to have died, as the Acts 
state, a natural death at a great age. Setting 
aside these imaginary exceptions, it remains 
that we have a chain of writers from the 
second to the tenth century, and later, some 
mentioning Thecla by way of incidental allusion, 
some rewriting her life,each according to the taste 
of his day,—yet all (with but one real exception, 
in case of Jerome) conforming to the lines of the 
narrative as laid down in our Acts. It seems 
unreasonable, therefore, to reject the view which 


© Of the Fathers who do not mention her in their 
extant works, Eusebius shows knowledge of her story 
when he (De Martyr. Palaest. lii.) distinguishes another 
martyr from her as 7 Ka6’ quads @€kAa. (See below, 
THECLA (6).) And the [avAov Tpdges, to which he 
refers (H. 2, xxy. 4), may perhaps be our Acés, as Hil- 
genfeld suggests (NW. 7. extra Canon. recept., pt. iv. f., 
Pp. 69). Athanasius appears to have written a Life of 
her, said to be extant in a MS. of the library of the 
Escurial (Baronius, Uartyrol. Rom., 23rd Sept.). 

t May it not be that the Mynomp Whom the Pseudo- 
Chrysostom represents as pursuing Thecla is not Thamy- 
ris, but Alexander? If so, the divergence disappears. 
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naturally results from and explains these facts, 
namely that these Acts are the source whence, 
directly or indirectly, all these writers, from 
Tertullian down, have derived their belief con- 
cerning Thecla’s life and sufferings, The very 
fact that Cyprian makes no mention of her even 
in those works when he niight naturally be 
expected to adduce her as a supreme example of 
Virginity and martyr-spirit, may be taken as a 
negative evidence in the same direction; for the 
natural explanation of his silence is, that our 
Acts being unknown to him and the church of 
Africa at large, or possibly known but to be- 
rejected in consequence of their condemnation 
by his master Tertullian, there was no other 
source, oral or written, whence he could learn 
her story, though it was unquestionably current. 
in his time in the church elsewhere. We are 
thus warranted in assuming with some confi- 
dence that the book, as we have it, is sub-- 
stantially the production of Tertullian’s Asian 
presbyter, though with anew title (or titles),. 
and possibly with some modifications, additions; 
and omissions, here and there. Yet it seems. 
certain that if such changes have been intro- 
duced into it, they cannot haye been considerable 
in degree or amount. The very points which 
in Tertullian’s time were pleaded by heretics as. 
in their fayour—Thecla’s self-baptism and her 
work as a teacher—have been suffered to 
remain: though orthodox readers considered the 
former at least to need apology, as is shown by 
the comment made on the incident by Basil of 
Seleucia, “If any choose to call this a mystic 
baptism, in the case of the martyr in her 
Moment of peril, so let him call it, and let 
not the ancient author be blamed for this novel. 
use of the word’’ (p. 264); while Nicetas goes 
farther in the same direction, by inserting a 
statement that she had been previously baptized 
by Paul (col. 320). In the matter of her teach-- 
ing also, Basil guards against its being drawn. 
into a precedent, by representing it as a special 
“apostleship”’ conferred on her (p. 274); no 
doubt meaning, what Nicetas after him distinctly 
lays down, that to her alone of women could 
this prerogative pertain. So too as regards the- 
obtrusive exaltation of virginity over marriage, 
strongly savouring of an Encratic tendency, on: 
which the whole story in the Acts turns, Basil 
leaves it substantially as he found it, but feels. 
it needful to put into Paul’s mouth the assur- 
ance that the married, if chaste, “are not 
inferior in purity to virgins” (p. 234). These:, 
points, moreover, are of value as internal 
evidence of the early date to which we assign 
these Acts, in identifying them as the work. 
known to Tertullian. ‘They carry us back into 
the second century; for a writer of a later day, 
claiming orthodoxy, would not have ventured to. 
make his heroine baptize herself, nor would he 
have gone so near to disparaging the married 
state. It may also be urged that the prayer of 
Thecla for the salvation of a deceased heathen. 
could not have been invented by a third-century 
writer; but inasmuch as Basil accepts this 
incident without demur, it seems hardly safe to. 
rely on this point. Other marks of yery early 
date have been noted in the book, and perhaps. 
justly ; such as, the simple formula of baptism, 
“in the name of Jesus” (c. 34), not of the: 
Trinity ; the primitive character of the ritual,. 
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consisting in ‘kneeling and the breaking of 
bread and preaching;” and the gathering for 
worship in private houses (c. 5). But it is 
to be remarked that all these points are to be 
found in the canonical Acts; and it may well be 
that the author of these spurious Acts is not in 
these touches indicating the practices of his own 
day, but has borrowed them, in order to give an 
apostolic colour to his production, from St. Luke’s 
narrative, with which he was certainly very 
familiar. The like argument may be advanced, 
subject to the same doubt, as to the use of the 
name “Christian” in these Acts, which appears 
here as in the New Testament, rather as one 
applied by heathens to Christ’s disciples than as 
- one adopted among themselves. But it seems 
fair to argue that the idea of making the 
accusation of Christianity a capital - charge, 
when taken in conjunction with this limited use 
of the word “Christian,” belongs naturally to 
the time when the profession of Christianity 
had but, recently been made penal; that is, to 
the reign of Trajan (A.D. 98-117) or soon after. 
Yet at the same time the tone of the speeches 
addressed to the Roman magistrates by Paul 
and Thecla (cc. 17, 37) is that of persons not 
apprehending a severe or biassed judgment 
against their religion ; nor does the story repre- 
sent them as punished for their religion alone, 
but on accessory charges: as Schlau (p. 78) 
justly points out, the relations implied in it as 
subsisting between the accused Christians and 
the magistrates are such as Justin Martyr 
indicates in his Apologia, and savour of his 
time rather than of days (before him or after) 
when persecution was rife. There is justice 
also in the remark of the same critic that, 
in general, the dogmatics and Christology of 
these Acts, even in the speeches just referred to 
where doctrinal statement is essayed, are less 
developed than we should expect to find in a 
work of the third century, but belong rather to 
an earlier period. And though, in assigning 
the work thus to the second century, we are not 
warranted (as has already been adimitted) in 
assuming that it has come down to us exactly as 
it first issued from the author’s hand, the 
arguments just adduced in favour of its early 
date, tell with nearly equal force against the 
notion that it has undergone anything like a 
recension—least of all a doctrinal recension, It 
is therefore difficult to admit as probable the 
view recently put forward by Dr. Lipsius (Die 
apokryphen Apostelgeschichten, 1887, vol. ii., 
pt. 1, pp. 448 ff.), that the work as we have it 
is a third-century catholic recension of a Gnostic 
original which was the work known to Ter- 
tullian. The tinge »f Encratism which is un- 
deniably traceable in these Acts, is of course 
prima facie in favour of this; but, as will be 
shown farther on, it does not really amount 
to evidence of Gnostic origin. And Dr. Lipsius’s 
theory seems condemned ab initio by the fact, 
that Tertullian gives no hint that the book 
he knew was heretical in doctrine, but merely 
rejects it as an authority on a question of 
discipline, because it was a spurious document ; 
and accordingly represents the author as 
punished not for any heterodoxy contained in it, 
but for fraud in attempting to pass it off as 
apostolic. There is no reason, external or in- 
ternal, for supposing it to have undergone any 
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changes, except such alteration of title and the » 
like as should divest it of all claim to an 
authority to which it was not entitled. On the 
other hand, the almost opposite view previously 
put forward by Schlau, and adopted by Harnack, 
is hardly more tenable, that in our Acts we 
have the deliberate attempt of a Catholic 
writing in the second century to represent Paul 
in antagonism to the Gnosticism of the writer’s 
own day (which Schlau (p. 59) assumes to be 
something intermediate between the rudimen- 
tary Gnosticism of the apostolic age, and the 
fuller developments of later heretics), repre- 
sented in the persons of Demas and Hermogenes. 
No doubt this view has a real foundation of 
fact, for these persons are represented as teach— 
ing the very heresy “that the resurrection is. 
passed already,” and in the very same words, 
which St. Paul denounced in the Second Epistle 
to Timothy (ii. 18). But it is clear that such 
an attempt, if it ever was deliberately present 
to the writer’s mind, must have been forgotte 
by him after the earlier chapters, and passed 
away along with the personages in question, 
who disappear from the story atterc. 16. The 
truth is, that his leading purpose, so far as he 
had one beyond the glorifying of Paul and 
Thecla, was to extol virginity. This appears. 
distinctly, first in his narrative of Thecla’s first 
ordeal at Iconium, to which he represents her as 
condemned not because she had embraced the 
gospel, but because she contumaciously repu- 
diated her contract of marriage; and again, yet. 
more signally, in her second ordeal at Antioch, im 
which she was cast to the wild beasts not as 
a punishment for her Christian profession (for 
the governor does not even learn that she is. 
a Christian until after her deliverance), but for 
the “sacrilege” involved in the indignity offered 
by her to the Syriarch, whose official ‘ crown” 
she plucked off while struggling to defend her 
chastity against his violence, as a virtuous 
heathen maiden might have done. This purpose 
then, together with the motive, which according 
to Tertullian, the writer himself pleaded, and. 
no doubt truly, the ‘“‘love of Paul,” gives the 
simplest and only sufficient account of the origin 
of the work. The writer attempted to eftect 
a pious fraud, for the glory (as he conceived) of 
the great Apostle, by taking up a story no 
doubt traditionally current in Asia Minor in his. 
time, of a virgin martyr, whose life as a disciple. 
of St. Paul he strove to work up to the best of — 
his skill into such form as to fit it to be am 
episode in St. Paul’s history as recounted in the 
Acts of the Apostles, or perhaps a supplement to- 
it. If we are to take the opening incidents of 
the Acts as belonging to St. Paul’s first visit to- 
Iconium, they find place in Acts xiv.; and. 
the manner in which he is represented as re- 
ceived there, as if he had been previously un 
known personally, is in favour of this view. 
But, on the other hand, he is supposed to be- 
welcomed on his arrival by what seems a. 
Christian congregation already existing. in 
Iconium, which is quite inconsistent with what 
St. Luke describes in the chapter just referred 
to; and besides, it is hardly conceivable that 
a writer meaning to indicate the time of that 
first visit, and knowing the canonical Acts so- 
familiarly as the author of our Acts evidently 
knew them, should have forgotten the presence: 
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of Silas with Paul, their resort in the first 
instance to the Jewish synagogue, the oppo- 
sition on the part of the Jews which marked 
their sojourn, and the manner of their final 
expulsion from the city; all of which, as re- 
corded by St. Luke, not. only appear nowhere 
in these Acts, but are entirely incompatible with 
the course of events therein related. It seems 
much more probable that the author wishes 
to be understood as narrating the incidents of a 
second visit to Iconium, at a subsequent time 
which he has not attempted to define, and that 
in fixing on that city as the abode of Thecla, and 
the scene of the first trials shared by her with 
Paul, he has taken the hint from a verse in 
another book of the New Testament with which, 
as will presently be shown, internal evidence 
proves him to have been well acquainted, the 
Secend Epistle to Timothy (iii. 11), “the perse- 
cutions, the sufferings, which befel me in 
Antioch, in Jconium.”’ He does not (it must be 
owned) give any intimation that a previous 
visit had taken place, except in so far as that is 
implied by the description of him as preaching 
immediately on his arrival, not to unconverted 
Jews or Gentiles, but to a Christian church 
gathered to hear him in “the house of Onesi- 
phorus”; the mention of which (it is to be 
noted) seems also to be suggested by the same 
epistle (i. 16; iv. 19); whence, moreover, he 
apparently derived the names of the Apostle’s ad- 
versaries, Demas (iv. 10) and Hermogenes (i. 15). 
And here it is to be added that the appear- 
ance of Demas in this character cannot properly 
belong to the time of Acts xiv., for we know 
him to have been still in St. Paul’s company 
while he was imprisoned at Rome, nearly twenty 
years after. But the author’s failure (which all 
will admit) to give-distinct notes of the time to 
which his story is to be supposed to belong, 
is no doubt due to his lack of historic sense and 
of literary skill. And the same account is to 
be given of certain breaks, hitvhes, and repe- 
titions in the narrative, which Dr. Lipsius 
(pp. 443 ff.) adduces as traces of the “working 
over” which he supposes our Acts to have 
undergone, or as signs that they have not come 
down to us in their integrity. The disappear- 
ance (already noted) of Demas and Hermogenes, 
—the want of all account of Thecla during the 
six days which are made (c, 23) to interyene 
between her escape from the pyre and her re- 
joining Paul (in which interval Dr. Lipsius 
supposes the original narrative to have intro- 
duced her flight, and the pursuit of Thamyris, 
weferred to by the pseudo-Chrysostom)—Paul’s 


sudden vanishing from the scene after denying | 


all knowledge of Thecla at Antioch—the in- 
credible reiteration of detail in the piled-up 
horrors of the wild-beast conflicts of the second 
ordeal, all these are undeniable defects, Yet 
they by no means prove that the Acts have 
come down to us mutilated or interpolated, 
but merely that the author was wanting in con- 
structive power or unpractised in narrative. The 
same literary deficiency shows itself in a graver 
form, when we consider his presentation of 
Paul’s character, conduct, and doctrine. An 
obvious instance is his passive submission to 
seourging at Iconium (c. 21), without any such 
protest. as he addressed to the duumvirs of 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 37), and to the centurion at 
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Jerusalem (xxii. 25). So, too, the story of his 
hiding in a tomb after his expulsion from the 
city, is quite unlike any real incident recorded 
of his life. His journey with Thecla as com- 
panion has already been noticed as contrary 
alike to his custom as declared by himself, and 
to decorum. A more striking“point still is the 
falsehood and cowardice which our author (with- 
out any hint of moral misgiving) attributes to 
him in the scene at Antioch just referred to, 
when he is made to deceive the Syriarch, and 
basely abandon Thecla to his violence. But 
more signally unworthy (if possible) of the 
Apostle than the conduct thus imputed to him, 
is the doctrine put into his mouth. And herein 
we observe how, with a large and verbally 
exact knowledge (characteristic of one who 
had a “love of Paul”) of the parts of the New 
Testament whence a knowledge of Paul’s life 
and teaching is to be gathered—his Epistles 
and the Acts,—the author combines an utter 
want of faculty to appreciate or reproduce their 
spirit. This fact shows itself most conspicuously 
in the exaggerated estimate of virginity which 
has been above noted as the motif of the Acts. The 
real St. Paul commended celibacy in a limited 
aspect and under special circumstances (1 Cor. 
vi. 1, 35 ff): he glorified marriage absolutely 
and to the uttermost in showing it as the type 
of the eternal union of Christ with His church 
(Eph. v. 25-32). The Paul of this fiction makes 
celibacy so fully synonymous with chastity, 
that in his eyes marriage cannot be pure unless 
man and wife live on the terms of practical celi- 
bacy which the Apostle allows only as occasional, 
and for devotional ends, and forbids (as unsafe 
because unnatural) as a permanent mode of 
married life (1 Cor. vii. 5). It is to be added 
that such skill as the author possessed, appears 
chiefly in the ingenuity with which he now and 
then works in a Pauline phrase, to give colour 
to a speech in itself of utterly un-Pauline cha- 
racter placed by him in the Apostle’s mouth. 
Good examples of this are to be found in the 
address supposed to be spoken by him in the 
house of Onesiphorus, which begins with a string 
of beatitudes, in form moulded after those of 
the opening of the Sermon on the Mount, but 
studded here and there with phrases borrowed 
from the genuine words of St. Paul, all of them 
in some degree turned from their proper bent, 
one (1 Cor. vii. 29) entirely perverted in applica- 
tion, ‘Blessed are they that keep the flesh 
pure, for they shall be made a temple of God” 
(c. 53 1 Tim. v. 22; 1Cor. iii. 16, &c.) “ Blessed 
are they that have wives as though they had none,” 
for they shall inherit God (ib.; 1 Cor. vii. 29; 
Rom. viii. 17). “ Blessed are they who for the 
love of Christ have gone forth from the fashion 
of the world, for they shall judge angels” (c. 6; 
1 Cor. vii. 31; vi. 3). This failure to enter 
into the mind of Paul or assume his personality, 
unavoidably leads to inconsistencies between this 
spurious work and the genuine documents which 
proceed from the Apostle’s pen or record his 
words and acts: and that alike in the general 
conception of the Christian life and character as 
taught or exemplified by him, and in definite 
particular points, where the contradiction is 
more striking. Some such instances have been 
already adduced; many others have been noticed 
by other writers ; and some, as it seems, perhaps _ 
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unduly emphasized. Thus, it has been pointed out 
(Schlau, p. 833; Lipsius, p. 462) that in the First 
Lpistle to Timothy alone (an epistle of which our 
author admittedly shows knowledge) St. Paul 
appears as condemning three distinct precepts or 
practices which in our Acts he is made to counte- 
nance by word or example :—(1) “ forbidding 
tomarry ” (1 Tim. iv. 3); (2) “abstaining from 
meats” (ib.); (3) women teaching (ii. 12). 
These contradictions Schlau, apparently holding 
this Epistle not to be St. Paul’s, accounts for as 
designedly introduced by the author, who on his 
theory is an orthodox Gentile Christian of the 
second century, dissatisfied with the teaching 
given in the Epistle as from Paul, and desirous 
to credit the Apostle with teaching more in 
accordance with the taste of those for whom 
these Acts were composed. Dr. Lipsius has no 
difficulty in showing (p. 463) that this explana- 
tion of the matter is inadmissible, as attributing 
to second-century Gentile Catholics views which 
there is no reason for supposing them to have 
held. And it is to be added that it farther 
labours under a special improbability, in that it 
requires us here to suppose the Paul of these 
Acts to be an embodiment of second-century 
orthodox opposition to the teaching of the Jirst 
Epistle to Timothy, whereas in the early part 
of the work Paul is introduced as preaching, in 
opposition to second-century Gnosticism, doc- 
trine distinctly derived from the Second Epistle ; 
a fact which Schlau, as has been shown 
above, had previously pointed out and even 
exaggerated. Schlau’s theory can therefore only 
be adopted by one who is prepared to believe, that 
the orthodox of the second century admitted 
the second of this pair of Epistles as genuine, 
and rejected the first. But the account which 
Dr. Lipsius himself offers instead is, if possible, 
less worthy of acceptance,—that the alleged 
contradictions are due to the original Gnostic 
author of the Acts, who desired to set up against 
the Paul of the First Pastoral Epistle, “a Paul 
made after the taste of those who shared his 
(the author’s) belief.” It is incredible that points 
thus designedly introduced into the Acts to favour 
Gnostic practices, in opposition to what is so em- 
phatically laid down in this Epistle, in order to 
check such practices, could have escaped the ex- 
punging hand of the orthodox third-century re- 
viser (who would certainly have held 1 Timothy 
to be a book of canonical authority) whom Lipsius 
supposes to have moulded the work into the form 
in which we now have it. It is far simpler to 
receive, in accordance with the general view 
above put forward, as the true explanation of 
these inconsistencies between our Acts and the 
epistle in question, the facts of the author’s defi- 
cient conception of the mind of the man of whom 
he wrote, and his inadequate grasp (which 
Schlau himself animadverts on, §$ 5, 6) of 
Pauline doctrine;—and not to suppose that 
there was any deliberate purpose on his 
part of opposing, on whatever ground, the 
teaching of any part of the New Testament. 
Nay, though it is evident that he has thus 
failed completely in making his Paul speak or 
act as the real Paul spoke and acted, it may 
well be questioned whether the distinct contra- 
dictions alleged to be found between the example 
of his Paul and the teaching of 1 Timothy, really 
deserve to be so called. It has been already 
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shown that the example of Thecla in the Acts 
gives no such countenance to (1) the assumption 
by women of the office of teaching, as would be 
inconsistent with the pointed prohibition against 
suffering a woman to teach (1 Tim. ii. 12). So, 
too, as to (2) St. Paul’s fasting in his hiding- 
place. Even if we admit it to be a voluntary 
fast, and with religious purpose (which is by no 
means evident), it isno more incompatible with 
his condemnation of those who commanded to 
“abstain from meats” (iv. 3) than are the 
authentic records of his fasts (Acts ix. 9; 2 
Cor. vi. 5; xi. 27); while the account of Thecla’s 
lifelong diet of herbs is supposed to belong to 
her life after her final parting from Paul, and 
is represented as part of her austerities as an 
anchorite in a cave, not as a general rule for 
Christians. It seems to be only on the remain- 
ing point (3), the exaltation of celibacy as the 
highest state of life, that the contradiction is 
real. And eyen on this point, the teaching of» 
the Paul of the Acts can hardly be said to come 
within the scope of the condemnation of those 
who “forbid to marry ” (iv. 3): for there is no 
express disparagement of marriage in the Acts, 
it is only indirectly to be inferred from the ex- 
aggerated laudation of celibacy ; and the view 
of the married state thus implied is rather that 
it falls short of Christian perfection than that it 
is definitely to be forbidden as contrary to Chris- 
tian purity. That Paul forbade the young to 
marry on pain of forfeiting their part in the 
resurrection, is stated not as his true teaching, 
but as the misrepresentation of it by his enemies, 
Demas and Hermogenes. It is easy to under- 
stand how a writer possessed with the passionate 
enthusiasm for virginity which prevailed in the 
early. Church, and went to insane and heretical 
lengths in the sects, would fix on the well-known 
passages of St. Paul’s writings where the reli- 
gious advantages of a single life are dwelt on, 
and forget or ignore alike the Apostle’s presenta- 
tion of the married state in the supreme holiness 
of its ideal, and his one brief though express 
denunciation of those who would prohibit mar- 
riage. Dr. Salmon (Introd. to WN. T., 2nd ed., 
p- 420), though strongly impressed by the Gnostic 
affinities of our Acts, has well pointed out how 
naturally an orthodox writer in the early church, 
in his zeal against the abominations of heathen 
impurity, might fall into “extravagance of 
statement,” wearing a ‘ heretical aspect,” while 
asserting the Christian duty of restraining the 
indulgence of the flesh. Moreover, it is to be 
observed (against Schlau and Lipsius alike) that 
even were the alleged contradictions between 
the Acts and Timothy ever so marked, they 
would by no means warrant the inference that 
the author, orthodox or heretic, was consciously 
or otherwise disowning the authority of this 
Epistle. Many examples might be cited of pious 
Christians in many ages of the Church, who have 
exalted austere abstinence from marriage, and 
from animal food, more highly than our author 
can be alleged to do,—and, again, of devout 
women who have taken upon them the teacher’s 
office, with the full approval of devout men, and 
under circumstances of publicity far beyond what 
he attributes to Thecla’s teaching,—and who all 
the while had no thought of going against the 
authority of St. Paul, or of questioning the authen- 
ticity of any Epistle received by the church as his. 
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The relation which these Acts bear to the 
New Testament Scriptures is an element of 
importance in approximately determining their 
date. On the positive side, the author’s 
extensive and familiar employment of New 
Testament diction stands in marked contrast to 
the usage of the writers of the sub-apostolic age, 
who wrote before sufficient time had elapsed 
for an accurate and verbal knowledge of the 
New Testament Scriptures to be possible, and 
approaches more closely to that of the writers 
of the middle or even the latter part of the 
second century,—of Justin Martyr or the writer 
of the Epistle to the Churches of Lyons and 
Vienne.£ On the negative side, his utter failure 
to grasp or imitate the spirit of the sacred 
writers whose language he so freely employs, 
betrays a mind alien to theirs, and separates him 
from them by an interval for which a century 
is hardly too large a measure to assign, With 
one document which is usually assigned to the 
period thus indicated, the earlier part of the 
latter half of the second century, the so-called 
second Hpistle of Clement of Rome—these Acts, 
as Schlau has pointed out (p. 58), have consider- 
able affinity. Dr. Lipsius places the Acts later 
than Marcion’s time (p. 463), because of the 
knowledge they show of the Pastoral Epistles 
which were not in Marcion’s canon. Having 
rejected his assumption, which is implied in this 
argument, that our Acts are of Gnostic origin, we 
cannot admit his reasoning ; but the conclusion 
he thus draws as to the date of the work agrees 
with that which we have seen to be probable on 
other grounds. Schlau has shown, as it has 
already been stated, that Trajan’s reign ap- 
parently fixes a superior limit to the age of the 
work; and it is obvious to remark that a 
simpler determination of the same is given by 
the fact, that the beginning of Thecla’s story 
cannot be placed before St. Paul’s first arrival 
at Iconium (Acts xiii.), which was in a.p. 45, 
and that her death is related by her biographer 
as occurring 72 years after her second martyrdom, 
therefore not earlier than 117, the year of 
Trajan’s death. And an inferior limit is furnished 
by the mention of it in Tertullian, De Baptismo, 
the date of which treatise is about 200,—at 
which time the Acts had attained currency and 
authority, and cannot well have been less than 
thirty years in existence. The work thus falls 
into the interval between 120 and 180 (more 
probably 130 and 170), and the reasons already 


& An ample, yet not exhaustive, list of the instances 
in which the language of the New Testament is re- 
produced in our Acts, has been industriously collected by 
Schlau (pp. 80-82), showing the author to have been 
familiar certainly with many, probably with most, of 
the books. The Epistles of St. Peter seem to be almost 
the sole exception of consequence. Thus the Acts, 
assuming their second-century composition to have been 
satisfactorily established, are of value as evidence of the 
early reception of the New Testament canon nearly as 
it is now accepted in the church. This is important, 
especially in the case of the Epistles to Timothy above 
referred to. For the absence of express citation of any 
book, and for its explanation, see above, p. 886 (7). In 
contrast with this large use of the New Testament, it is 
to be noted that no trace of the Old Testament appears 
in the Acts. This fact, and also the omission of all 
mention of Jews at Antioch or Iconium (so unlike what 
we find in the canonical Acts), seems to indicate that 
the author was a Gentile Christian, 
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given dispose us to assign it to the latter rather 
than the earlier part of that interval. A more 
exact determination of its date does not seem to 
be possible. 

That the book as we have it is a fiction, few 
will doubt; but it is a fair-question whether 
it has been formed on a nucleus of fact; and if 
so, how far it may be possible to distinguish the 
fact from the accretions of invention. The 
incidental reference to Thecla made by Eusebius 
proves that he regarded her as a real person; 
and if Athanasius wrote her life, he is also to be 
reckoned on the same side. Tertullian, even in 
rejecting her written history, raises no doubt 
as to her existence, as he certainly would have 
done if he suspected that she was a creature of 
the Asian presbyter’s imagination. Jerome, 
while he is still more emphatic in his con- 
demnation of the hook, expressly names her as 
a virgin saint. It is hardly likely that if Thecla 
existed only as we see her in the pages of this 
romance, a vague and colourless embodiment of 
the enthusiasm of virginity, her history and 
example could have so powerfully impressed 
themselves on the mind of Christendom for so 
many ages, and been had in honour by so many 
generations of the devout faithful, including 
some of the foremost intellects of the church. 
The monastery that marked her place of retreat 
and bore her name, which, as we learn from 
Gregory of Nazianzum (Orat. xxi. p. 399, t. i.; 
Poemata Hist. s. i. 11, p. 703, t. ii.), had made 
Seleucia a place of pilgrimage before he 
retired there (cire. 375), is not only a 
farther evidence of her reality, but also serves 
to confirm the localization in that city of the 
traditions concerning her. It thus appears to: 
be a probable account to offer of the genesis of 
our Acts that they have grown out of a true 
tradition, handed down from the later apostolic 
age, of a maiden of Asia Minor who was converted 
to the Gospel, and for its sake renounced all 
and braved death, that she might remain a chaste 
virgin for Christ, and who having escaped 
martyrdom, lived and died in sanctity at Seleucia. 
The Asian presbyter whom ‘Tertullian makes 
known to us, casting about to find materials 
for a story in exaltation of virginity, would 
naturally turn his eyes to St. Paul, as not only 
an unmarried apostle (as St. John also was), but 
the only New Testament writer in whom the 
doctrine of the superiority of the celibate over 
the married state could claim to find any show 
of countenance,—and would fix on him for his 
hero. The tradition which we have supposed 
to be current in the Church, of a Christian virgin 
who incurred the peril of martyrdom for 
virginity, and ended her days as an anchorite 
near Seleucia, would supply his heroine and 
leading incidents. Her name was probably part. 
of the traditional story; for our author, if left, 
to invent a name, would no doubt have pitched 
either on a Scriptural one or on one of obvious 
Christian significance. A verse of 2 Timothy, as 
pointed out above, would suggest the scene, “at. 
Antioch, at Iconium.” Being of no critical turn 
himself, and writing for no critical readers, he 
would not enquire to what stage of St. Paul’s 
course this Epistle belonged, or which Antioch was 
meant in the verse referred to; nor would he care 
to determine, as in point of fact he has not clearly 
determined, either of these points in his narrative. 
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That his other dramatis personae in the early 
part of his work, Demas and Hermogenes, Titus 
and Onesiphorus, are derived from the same 
Epistle, has also been already shown. Of the 
other'names introduced into the narrative, that 
of Theocleia the mother is probably a form of 
Thecla’s own name (whether the former is an 
Asian name graecized, or the Jatter an Asian 
contraction of a Greek name), while those of 
Thamyris the suitor and Alexander the Syriarch 
seem alone to be arbitrarily chosen.» ‘It has 
been shown by von Gutschmidt (Die Kénigs- 
namen in den apokryphen Apostelgeschichten, in 
Rheinisch. Mus. 1864, pp. 177-179, 396, 397) 
that Castelius the governor is not improbably 
a real person, and that the “queen Tryphaena” 
may very likely be identical with a repudiated 
wife of Polemon II. King of Pontus, who is 
proved by the evidence of a coin to have been 
certainly living in St. Paul’s time, and who was 
probably cousin (by descent from Mark Antony) 
to the emperors Claudius and Nero.! But to 
draw any presumption in favour of the historical 
character of the book from the fact that historical 
characters are brought into it, is manifestly 
unsafe. We do not receive the Heart of Mid- 
Jothian as an authentic chronicle, because Queen 
Caroline and John Duke of Argyll appear in its 
harrative; and it ison grounds quite independent 
of the mention of these personages that we believe 
the heroine of the story to have really existed, 
and its leading incidents to be true in the main. 
The manner of the death to which Thecla was 
exposed may probably have been part of the 
traditionary story, but the twofold ordeal of 
the pyre and the arena, is plainly an amplifi- 


h The names of the wife and sons of Onesiphorus are 
so variously written in the MSS. that it is not possible 
to decide whether they are meant for New Testament 
names. 

i The name Trypbaena, borne by a queen, points to 
the Ptolemies, among whom (and in no other reigning 
family) it is known to have been hereditary. Now the 
last recorded survivor of that family, Selene, daughter of 
Antony and Cleopatra, was the wife of Juba II. King 
of Mauretania. Tryphaena, wife of Polemon, may there- 
fore be presumed to be a daughter of this marriage ;. 
and if so, she was cousin-german of the emperor Clan- 
dius, his mother Antonia (minor) being half-sister of 
Selene. Tryphaena may probably have been repudiated 
by Polenion, who is known to have married Berenice 
(Acts xxv. 23) in or after the year 48. Gutschmidt 
Supposes her to bave then retired to the Pisidian Antioch, 
which he takes to be the scene of Thecla’s Onpromaxia, and 
to have been living then at the time of that event, which 
he sets down as occurring soon after St. Paul’s first 
visit to Iconium in 46, under the reign of Claudius. But 
the repudiation of Tryphaena, if effected in order to 
make room, in 48, for Berenice, is not likely to have been 
‘so early as 46. The year 47 or 48 would suit better in point 
of chronology; and as to locality, the Syrian Antioch is 
as probable a refuge for Tryphaena as the Pisidian, 
Moreover, if we suppose the story to belong to the latter 
part of St. Paul’s life, Nero, who was then reigning, would 
be a kinsman of the grand-daughter of Antony, though 
two degrees farther removed than Claudius. We may 
therefore accept Gutschmidt’s ingenious identification of 
Tryphaena, without at all adopting his view of the time 
and place of the @nprozaxia; for the theory lends itself 
as well in point of place, and better in point of time, to 
the views preferred in this article,—that the writer 
intends for his story a later date than that of St. Paul’s 
first visit to Iconium, and that he sends Thecla to the 
wild beasts at Antioch of Syria, not of Pisidia, 
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cation of the author’s fancy. Of the two, the 
exposure to wild beasts, a more familiar and 
probable form of martyrdom, seems to have the 
best claim to be regarded as belonging to the 
original tradition ; and the tale of the previous 
trial by fire no doubt was added by the writer 
in his desire to combine in his Thecla’s history 
the two deliyerances recorded in the Book of 
Daniel, of the three youths from the fiery 
furnace, and of the prophet himself from the 
lion’s den. This parallelism between the 
narrative in Daniel and that of our Acts 
appears to have struck Basil of Seleucia (p. 263). 

The history of Thecla as we have it, whether 
this account of its origin be accepted or not, 
whether it be mere fiction or a true tra- 
dition worked up into a religious romance, 
is by no means without merit as a literary 
work. It has ‘many touches of pathos, its 
incidents are striking and effectively told, 
and here and there the speeches (which are 
never of tedious length) rise nearly to the 
height of eloquence. Defective as we have 
seen it to be in structure, yet even here, as 
well as in interest of narrative, it compares 
advantageously with the clumsy dulness of the 
Clementine literature; its marvels, however 
startling, are less extravagant than those of the 
apocryphal Gospels and Acts; and on the whole 
it is distinctly above the level of the class of 
writings (most if not all of them of later date) 
to which it is usually referred. Its. great 
defects have been already dwelt on, the chief 
being the failure to realize and reproduce the 
spirit and personality of Paul: and it has also 
been pointed out how it is wanting even in the 
minor matter of indicating distinctly the time 
and place of the occurrences related, though 
the author’s aim is presumably to connect his 
work with the canonical narrative. Schlau’s 
opinion (p. 17), that the local knowledge dis- 
played in the work is such as might naturally 
belong to a resident in Asia Minor, is not to be 
accepted without qualification. It might on the 
contrary be said with justice, that if the author 
had more carefully studied the canonical Acts 
with a view to local and chronological know- 
ledge, he might have assigned the scene and 
date of his narrative with much more definite- 
ness and accuracy than he has succeeded in 
doing. As an instance of his vagueness it may 
be observed that he seems uncertain how Lystra 
lay relatively to Iconium (cc. 1, 3), and that his 
idea of the position and distance of Daphne seems 
equally indistinct (c. 23.), So too in his records 
of Thecla’s journeys, he is content to name the 
starting-point and the terminus, never venturing 
to commit himself by noting any place passed 
through on the way. Again, his knowledge of 
political geography is shown to be lacking when 
he represents the chief magistrates of Iconium 
(c. 16) and of Antioch (¢c, 33) as addressed by 
the title of proconsul (av@dmare), thus betray- 
ing that he supposed these cities to belong to 
proconsular provinces, whereas Iconium, though 
territorially included in Lycaonia, was in St. 
Paul’s time extra-provincial, as the head of an 
independent tetrarchy (Pliny, Nat. Hist. y. 25); 
and Antioch was the capital of Syria, an 
imperial province governed by a propraetor. 
Or even if we regard Iconium as of Lycaonia, 
and the Antioch meant to be the Pisidian, it is 
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evident that in neither city would so high an 
official as the proconsul of Asia be resident, as 
the Acts represent. The author, being of Asia, 
that is of the Roman province, supposed a pro- 
consul to be found at Iconium and at Antioch, 
because he had himself been accustomed to see 
a proconsul at Ephesus or Smyrna: and thus 
in fact Tertullian’s statement that he was of 
Asia (taken in that limited sense) is borne out, 
not by his exact knowledge, as Schlau supposed, 
but by his mistake. He has such knowledge of 
places and political arrangements, and only 
such, as would naturally belong to an untravelled 
ecclesiastic of the Roman province of Asia, pos- 
sessing a familiar but far from critical or precise 
knowledge of the New Testament in general and 
the Book of Acts in particular. It is super- 
fluous to point out how all this vagueness and 
inaccuracy contrasts with the definite assien- 
ments of time and place, the clearly-marked 
itineraries, the numerous and detailed statements 
of incidents, which are characteristic of St. 
Luke’s work, and which, the more rigorously 
they are tested, stand out so much the more 
conspicuous in absolute and unerring truthful- 
ness. Thus the contents of these Acts of Paul 
and Thecla serve indirectly to confirm the 
authenticity of the canonical Acts by showing 
how difficult, it may safely be said how impos- 
sible it would be for a falsarius, even if writing 
at no great distance in place or time from the 
scene and date of his fictitious narrative, to 
avoid betraying himself by mistakes such as the 
author of our Acts has fallen into. And the 
history of the reception of his work proves fur- 
ther that such attempt to palm off psendo-apo- 
stolic documents for genuine was not difficult of 
exposure, nor passed over as a light offence. 
The Asian church of the second century was 
quick to detect the pious fraud, and severe in 
punishing it; and in her dealing with the case 
there is no trace of uncritical promptitude 
to receive whatever offered itself as aposto- 
lical, or of the lax morality that would accept 
as true whatever seemed edifying,—such as 
modern writers are apt to impute to the early 
generations of Christians. Dr. Lipsius, indeed, 
maintains (p. 460) that the work and its author 
were condemned, not because of the fraud at- 
tempted, but because of the Gnostic doctrine 
which he supposes it to have originally embodied. 
But this is mere conjecture; and not only so, but 
a conjecture which, while professedly based on 
Tertullian’s authority, not merely ignores his ex- 
press statement, but substitutes for it another and 
an essentially different one, Tertullian, writing of 
a matter concerning which he appears to have 
been well informed, and which was recent, is 
surely a competent witness; and his testimony 
is express, that the author of the Acts was 
deposed from the presbyterate, not because the 
teaching of his book was heretical, but because 
its narrative was an imposture. 

The work, such as it is in itself, and poor as 
it appears when compared with the canonical 
record of the life of St. Paul, has had un- 
doubtedly a wide and lasting success. To it 
chiefly, if not altogether, are due the celebrity of 
Theela as evinced by the long chain of testimonies 
above cited, and the high place held by her in 
‘the hagiology of the Church. Of her fame a 
solemn attestation is given by the Roman Office 
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for the Dying, where Thecla, alone of saints not 
recorded in Scripture, is named, and her deliver- 
ances recited, in the commendatory prayers. It 
is confirmed too by the record of convents and 
churches of St. Thecla. The earliest of these 
was no doubt the map0evay at Seleucia, / 
visited in the fourth century, (as already men- 
tioned) by Gregory of Nazianzum, with its altar 
standing (according to Basil) on the spot where 
she passsed miraculously from life into the 
earth that opened to receive her. Theodoret 
(ist. Relig. xxix.) records the pilgrimage of 
SS. Marana and Cyra to the same shrine, early 
in the following century; and from Seleucia the _ 
repute of the saint went abroad, as a worker of 

miracles, thirty of which are recounted by 
Basil in the second book of his work. <A great 
church was dedicated to her in the same city, as 
we learn from Evagrius (H. Z. iii. 8), by the 
emperor Zeno, himself an Isaurian, to whom she 
had appeared in a vision and promised him vic- 
tory over his rival Basiliscus (476-7). Another 
church, perhaps of earlier date, in the Syrian 
Antioch, marked the place of the virgin’s trium- 
phant struggle agaiust the violence of the 
Syriarch (Basil, p. 257.5; a fact which, whether 
regarded as evidence of the great and early 
popularity of our Acts, or as due to a previous 
tradition, serves in either case to confirm the 
claim of this city rather than its Pisidian name- 
sake to be regarded as the scene of Thecla’s 
exposure to the wild beasts. Justinian, early in 
the sixth century, built a church in her honour 
in Constantinople, and before the end of the 
seventh that city contained three churches of 
the same dedication, to which in the eleventh 
another was added by Isaac Comnenus as a 
thank-offering for his escape from a great 
storm and flood which overtook him on her 
feast-day (Anna Comnena, Alewias, p. 90). 
Other churches of St. Thecla arose in many 
parts of Europe, claiming in many cases to 
possess relics of the saint. One in Milan, 
afterwards demolished, from an early date 
treasured her skull, since transferred to the 
Duomo; but Tillemont is mistaken in stating that 
the latter great church is dedicated to her. The 
cathedral of Tarragona, however, at one time 
bore her name, and she is reverenced as tutelary 
of that city, now the main centre of her cultus, 
because of another relic, her arm, which was trans- 
lated thither in 1320, the gift of Oscinus king 
of Armenia to James II. of Aragon, and which is 
still shown in a side chapel called St. Thecla’s. 
It is related that Pedro IV. of Aragon (“the 
Cruel”), who had ventured to seize the property 
of this church, was visited in a dream by the 
saint, who dealt him such a buffet that he took 
ill and died in consequence (1387), after having 
on his deathbed ordered restitution to be made 
of his sacrilegious spoils.* (Acta SS., ut supr.) 
Relics of her are preserved in many other parts 
of Europe: in France, at Chartres and Riez and 
elsewhere ; in Germany, in the ossuary church of 


j Possibly the tradition that the Codex Alexandrinus 
was written by Thecla, may mean that it was produced 
in or belonged to this or some other monastery, dedicated 
to her. But see below, TuEcra (11). 

k Ford (Handbook of Spain, i. p. 446) remarks that 
the saint failed to save the treasures of her church from 
being plundered, some centuries later, by Napoleon’s 
general, Suchet, in 1813. 
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‘St. Gereon at Cologne, It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that though there was in Rome an ancient 
church of St. Thecla near that of S. Paolo fuori 
le mura (Wilh. Malmesb., Gesta Regum Angliae, 
iv. 352), and another built by Clement VIII. 
in 1600, no relic of her is recorded as existing 
there, nor is there any tradition of her haying 
visited the city. The story, therefore, of her 
death and burial at Rome, as told in the 
appendix attached to the Acts, in three of the 
four Greek copies, cannot be of Roman invention ; 
as indeed appears from the vague localization of 
her grave as there described, “two or three 
stadia from the tomb of Paul.” Another evi- 
dence of her high repute in the Church is the 
place her name occupies in the calendar, In 
the East, and at Milan, she is commemorated on 
the 24th September, the day assigned for her 
death in the Greek appendix to the Acts; else- 
where in the West, on the 23rd. Many other 
days bear her name in the calendar, no doubt as 
commemorating translations of her relics, as at 
Tarragona of her arm (May 18). Finally, a 
proof of the prevalent veneration for her person, 
is found in the wide use of Thecla as a 
Christian name throughout Christendom. From 
her doubtless some if not all of the Theclas 
whose records follow this article derived their 
name. Gregory of Nyssa (above cited) tells us 
how his sister Macrina, in consequence of a dream 
her mother had before her birth, was called also 
Thecla. Early in the ninth century the name 
was borne by the eldest daughter of the emperor 
Theophilus (Theophan. Continuat. iii.5,44). It 
seems to have been specially in vogue among 
Slavonie races,—a fact which has been supposed 
to arise in some measure from a confusion be- 
tween the saint and a goddess of fortune, who in 
the Slavonic mythology bore a name nearly the 
same. (See Miss Yonge’s Christian Names, 
vol. i. p. 231.) But the use extends far beyond 
Slavonic limits. Schiller’s Thekla in Wallen- 
stein is indeed an imaginary person, but the 
name is frequent among women in Germany, 
and likewise in other European countries ; 
though not usual at any time in Great Britain 
or Ireland, except as the name of a “religious.” 
[See below, TumcLa (12) and (13).]' 

These Acts were first printed by Grabe (Spi- 
cilegium, p. 81), who in 1698 issued the Greek 
text with a Latin version of his own, together 
with an old Latin text, both from MSS. in 
the Bodleian library... Many other editions 
have since appeared, of which the last and 
best, is Tischendorf's (in his Acta <Apo- 
stolorum Apocrypha, p. 40; 1851), being a 
text founded on a collation of Grabe’s MS. (G) 
with three Parisian copies, A, B and C. Of 
these MSS. an account will be found in his 
Prolegomena (p. xxvi), and a very complete study 
of them and their aflinities has been given by 
Schlau (p. 4). The oldest is not earlier than the 
tenth century. The appendix to the story 


1 The “Legend of St. Thecla” stands first in Aubrey 
de Vere's recent Legends and Records, where the details, 
if not the theology, of our Acts, are reproduced with 
much poetic grace, and with general fidelity, except that 
the journey to Antioch and the self-baptism disappear. 
The story has likewise been retold by the German poet, 
Paul Heyse, who omits the @nypiomaxia also, and re- 
places Paul by a fictitious Trypho.” : 
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| which these MSS. give, as above mentioned, is 
found in G in a form quite distinct from what 
the other three give, and very much fuller,— 
yet omitting Thecla’s journey to Rome and her 
death there. Many MSS. of the Latin version 
are said to exist, but none of them’ except 
Grabe’s (the Bodleian), known as D, seems to 
have been edited. This text approaches more 
nearly to that of G than of A, Band C, which 
form a closely related group, distinct from G-. 
The Latin, however, has no trace of the Greek 
appendix, but makes Thecla end her days in peace 
at Seleucia; agreeing herein with the Syriac. 
The account of her end given in this appendix 
is unknown to Basil, and cannot have been con- 
tained in the Greek copy used by him; and 
moreover is contradicted by the local tradition 
as embodied in the convent which, as he tells us, 
marked her resting-place at Seleucia; but his 
story of her miraculous disappearance into the 
earth is probably the germ whence the Greek 
addition was developed. The appendix is there- 
fore later, probably much later, than the fifth 
century.™ Of the Syriac version, four copies 
exist, all in the British Museum, Add. 14652, 
14447, 14641, 12174,—the first being of the 
sixth century and therefore establishing the 
fact, that this version is the oldest form in which 
the Acts have reached us.® It is remarkable, 
however, that this Ms. (distinguished as Syr. A) 
gives a text evidently less pure than that of the 
later copies, in many instances showing marks 
of amplification, and even of conflation. The 
latter fact is of special importance as proving 
that the Syriac translator, who cannot well have 
been later than the fifth century, had for the 
basis of his work two divergent Greek texts, or 
else a Greek text formed out of two divergent 
texts,—in, either case confirming our estimate 
of the high antiquity of the original document, 
which must have been very Jong in existence 
before such divergences could have arisen. 
This MS. moreover yields evidence of the high 
esteem in which the name of Thecla (though 
she does not appear in the Syriac Martyrology), 
and her Acts, were held in Syria. In Syriac Old 
Testaments the Books of Ruth and Esther, and 
the deutero-canonical Judith and Susanna, are 
usually placed together and classed as the four 
books of the ‘‘Book of Women.” Syr. A (as 
well as Add. 14447), is a “‘ Book of Women” 
with our Acts, under the title of History of 
Thecla, subjoined as a fifth. The Syriac text, 
with a translation into English, has been pub- 
lished by Dr. Wright in his Apocryphal Acts 
(t. i. p. 1273 ii. p. 116), from a full collation 
of the MSS. above named (1871). An Arabic 
version also is extant (Assem. B. O, iii. p. 286), 
and another in the ecclesiastical Slavonic (Lip- 
sius, p. 430). A translation of the Acés into 
English forms part of Hone’s Apocryphal New 
Testament, p. 83 ; and another is to be found in 


m The Latin Martyrologies, even the latest, are ignorant 
of this appendix ; but its substance is found in the Greek 
Menologium. : 

n In some instances, the divergences of the Syriac 
text from the present Greek, are confirmed by the autho- 
rity of Basil; as, e.g., the softening down of the account 
of the malignancy of the women of Iconium against 
Thecla, and the obliteration of the sharp contrast 
between the disposition shown towards her by the men 
and by the women of Antioch. - vat 3 
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Clark’s Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. xvi. 


p. 279. 
The principal authorities on which this 
article is based, have been specified above. To 


Dr. Schlau’s work it is largely indebted for its 
materials, and in some cases for the conclusions 
drawn from them. Further discussion of the 
story of Thecla will be found in Tillemont, 
ME noires, t. ii. p. 60 (2nd ed.); Spanheim, Hist, 
Christiana, i. 11; Ittig, De Bibliothecis, c. xx. 
p- 700; Ritschl, Die Entstehung der altkath. 
Kirche (2 Aufl.), pp. 292-294; Harnack, Zeit- 
schrift f. Kirchengeschichte, ii. pp. 90-92. 

(J. Gw.] 


THECLA (2), according to the Roman 
Martyrology, was daughter of Valentinian, a 
noble of Aquileia, in the reign of Nero; and 
with her sister Erasma, and their cousins 
Euphemia and Dorothea (daughters of Valen- 
tinus, her father’s brother), was converted to the 
gospel, aud was baptized in her father’s presence 
by the bishop Hermagoras. A slave denounced 
them to Valentinus, who gave them over for 
punishment to the prefect. They were scourged 
and tortured, but refused to give up their faith. 
Valentinus voluntarily undertaking the task of 
executioner, beheaded all four and threw their 
bodies into a river. They were, however, re- 
covered and buried by Valentinian and Herma- 
goras. Valentinus and his followers were 
killed in an earthquake, and the treacherous 
slave was possessed by a devil and drowned him- 
selfin the same river. This Thecla is comme- 
morated on 3rd September (Acta SS.). 

[J. Gw.] 


THECLA (8) daughter of St. Isidora, a 
devout virgin of Leontini in Sicily, in the third 
century. She was cured of palsy by the 
prayers of St. Alphius and others, and showed 
her thankfulness by sheltering Agatho, bishop 
of Lipari, and other persecuted Christians, and 
burying the martyrs’ bodies. By means of 
Agatho, and with the aid of her kinswoman 
Justina, she did much for the spread of the 
gospel in Sicily, built two churches, got pos- 
session of a heathen temple and gave it for 
Christian use, and endowed the bishopric of her 
city. Her commemoration is on the 10th Janu- 
ary (Acta SS., from Ferrarius, Catal. SS. Ital. ; 
also under 10th May, pp. 513 ff.). [J. Gw.] 


THECLA (4) or Tuxocna, an Egyptian 
virgin, belonging to a religious community, who 
with her sister Andropelagia, another woman, 
four ecclesiastics, and six laymen, was tortured 
and finally beheaded for refusing to offer to 
idols, at Alexandria in the year 250, under the 
reign of Decius, by order of Valerian the 
Governor, They are commemorated on 6th 
September (Acta SS.). [J. Gw.] 


-THECLA (5). SS. Boniface and Thecla, 
man and wife, of Adrumetum in Africa, were 
parents of twelve sons, all of whom were 
martyred under Maximian, cire. 300. Com- 
tmemorated on 30th August (Acta SS). 

[J. Gw.] 


THECLA (6), the Palestinian martyr, whom 
Eusebius (De MM, P., 3) distinguishes as 4 1a’ 
eas OécrAa from her more famous namesake. 


THECLA 


He relates that she was condemned to the wild 
beasts at Gaza, along with Agapius, in the 
second year of the persecution of Diocletian 
(804). She met her death accordingly, but 
Agapius was reserved for further tortures at 
Caesarea (ib. 6). Inthe Menaca Magna she is 
said to be a native of Bynia [qu. Bizya in 
Thrace, or Bethshan ?] ;— : 


Emouye KAHots OdkAa, zarpis Bucin, 

Tagns rém0s Oéatpov, GOAos Oyp Sudkwv [read Sdxver]. 
Her commemoration is on 19th August; but the 
Syriac version of Eusebius’s Martyrs, ap. S. E. 
Assem. Acta WM. O. t. ii. p. 184, assigns her to 
21st May. (J. Gw.] 


THECLA (7) a martyr, of Apollinopolis 
Parva (now Kuss) in the Thebaid, beheaded 
along with her brother Paesi in the time of 
Diocletian (304). In a Thebaic fragment of 
Acts of Thecla it is related that they were both 
brought before Armenius the governor, who 
called on Paesi to sacrifice to Apollo, offering 
him secure enjoyment of his property and 
remission of tribute if he would comply. Thecla 
encouraged her brother in refusing, and 
tauntingly asked the governor why Apollo, if 
he were a god, did not cure him of a malady 
under which he laboured? The narrative here 
breaks off, but in another fragment, containing 
part of the Memphitic Acts of St. Anub, it is 
mentioned that Anub, when he reached Touphot 
on his way to Alexandria, found the governor 
at that place sentencing the brother and sister 
to be beheaded. Both these fragments were 
discovered and published by Augustinus Ant. 
Georgius at Rome; the former in 1789 in his 
Fragmenta Evangelii S. Joannis, Gr.-Copt. Theb. 
(p. xevii), the latter in 1793 in his Martyrium 
S. Coluthi (p. cxxx). He supposed this Thecla 
to be the scribe of Cod. A, overlooking the fact 
{see THECLA (11)] that that MS. contains matter 
which cannot have been in existence at the 
date assigned for this Thecla’s death. He 
identifies Paesi and Thecla with the “Esi and 
his sister Thecla” of the Aethiopico-Coptic 
Calendar (pa being the prepositive article). 

(J. Gw.] 


THECLA (8). One of five virgin martyrs 
of Persia, the others being Mariamna, Martha, 
Mary, and their handmaid Ami or Enneim, 
residing as “ Canonicae” under the rule of one 
Paul, a presbyter of Aza, in the time of Sapor II, 
who persecuted the church circ. 326, and more 
severely in 343. At the suggestion of Narses 
Tamsapor, the chief magician, Sapor threatened 
them and the presbyter with spoiling of their 
goods unless they would abjure their faith. 
Paul under this pressure apostatized, and was 
induced to advise them to do likewise, which 
counsel they indignantly rejected. They were 
then scourged, and when they remained firm, 
were finally beheaded by Paul (a.p. 346), after 
warning him that the fate of Judas was in store 
for his treachery. Not long after Narses seized 
the property which Paul had vainlytried to retain 
by his crimes, and had him secretly strangled, 
thus fulfilling the prophecy of the martyrs. 
They are commemorated on 9th June. (Acta 
SS. from a MS. Synaxarium of Paris. Another 
of Moscow sets them down as martyrs under 
Diocletian, but with the incompatible date 315.) 


x 
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(See also Maruthas, Hist. Martt. ap. S. E. 
Assem., Acta Martt. Or. t. i. p. 123, and 
Assem., B. 0. i. p. 191.) (J. Gw.] 


THECLA (9). One of twenty who suffered 
martyrdom with Narses, bishop of Seleucia in 
Mesopotamia, under Sapor II., in 343. The 
Roman Martyrology and.the Greek Menologium 
fix the 20th of November as the day of their 
death; but according to Maruthas (ap. S. E. 
Assem., Mart, Or. t. i. pp. 96-101) the 9th is the 
true day. (J. Gw.] 


THECLA (10). A lady to whom Gregory 
Nazianzen addressed four Epistles (Zp. 56, 57, 
222, 223), the first being in reply to a postscript 
added by her to a letter addressed to him by 
another correspondent whom he does not name. 
She was living in religious seclusion, and was 
sister of Sacerdos, a presbyter whom Gregory 
strove in vain to restore to the favour of Hel- 
ladius (Zpp. 220 ff.), Gregory visited her; and 
afterwards wrote the Hpistles 222, 223, to 
console her for the death of this brother. She 
appears to have sent him gifts,—on one occasion 
a supply of wine (Zp. 57). He speaks of her as 
offering her children to God, but as he styles 
her xépn, it is probable she was the head of a 
sisterhood, a family of her spiritual children. 
Grabe (Prolegg. in LXX., c. i. § 4, supposes this 
to be the map@evay of Thecla at Seleucia which 
Gregory visited (see above, THECLA (1)); but 
this is improbable, unless we suppose his corre- 
spondent to be superior of the convent dedicated 
to the protomartyr in that city, and to have 
borne the name of her patroness. That the 
Seleucian convent was so dedicated is implied in 
Gregory’s description of it as mapOevov ris 
dowdiuov Kdpns @ékrys, and is expressly stated 
by Basil of Seleucia. It is possible that this 
Thecla may have been the scribe of Cod. A, as 
Grabe conjectured. The patriarch Cyril seems 
to have been of this opinion: a fact apparently 
unknown to Grabe, for he wrote in 1707, several 
years before Sir Thomas Roe’s letters were pub- 
lished (see TuECLA (11)). {J. Gw.] 


THECLA (11), a noble Egyptian lady, who 
according to the tradition of the church of 
Alexandria, as preserved in a memorandum 
written by the patriarch Cyril Lucar at the 
beginning of the Codex Alexandrinus, was the 
transcriber of that MS. “shortly after the 
Nicene Council” He adds that her name 
uppeared in a subscription appended to the MS., 
which had been destroyed long before his time. 
Sir Thomas Roe, through whom this MS. was 
sent by Cyril to King Charles I., states (no 
loubt mistakenly) in a letter to Lord Arundel 
Negotiations in Embassy to Ottoman Porte, 
p. 335, letter 241, 30 Jan. 1625) that the 
patriarch described it to him as “written by 
Checla the protomartyr in the time of St. 
Paul ;” but in a subsequent letter (448, p. 618, 
27th Feb. 1627) to archbishop Abbot, he gives 
. different account. “The patriarch doth 
estify under his hand that it was written 
sy the virgin Thecla, daughter of a famous 
Sreek called Apy.epievos, who founded the 
monastery in Egypt upon Pharoas [sic] tower, a 
levout and learned maid, who was persecuted 
in Asia, and to whom Gregory Nazianzen hath 
written many epistles... She died not long 
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after the council of Nice.” For the corre- 
spondent of Gregory Nazianzen see THECLA (10). 
The MS. is certainly not earlier than the 
Nicene council, for it contains the Lpistle to 
Marcellinus of Athanasius, and the Canons of 
Eusebius; but on palxographic grounds it is 
usually assigned to the middle of the fifth 
century. The scribe was therefore probably of 
later date than Cyril supposed. Moreover, if 
she died at so early a date as he indicates, she 
can hardly have been in correspondence with 
Gregory Nazianzen. There is also an Arabic note 
of the 13th or 14th century prefixed to the MS., 
stating that it was “said to be written by the 
hand of the martyr Thecla.” ‘This ill agrees 
with the account given by the patriarch, and 
the date, which is not a likely one for a martyr ; 
and it is probable that the Arabie writer 
confused Thecla the scribe with Thecla the 
protomartyr (as Roe did); or with Thecla (8), 
the Persian who is said to have been honoured 
at Alexandria; or with Thecla (7) of the 
Thebaid. Dr. Tregelles (Scrivener’s Introduction, 
3rd_ed. pp. 94-98) supposed that the tradition 
of the MS. being of Thecla’s writing arose from 
the fact that its New Testament volume, haying 
lost some leaves, begins at St. Matthew xxv. 6, 
which is part of the lesson for St. Thecla’s Day 
(Matt. xxv. 1-13). But this ingenious con- 
jecture has been shown by Mr. Maunde Thomp- 
son, in his preface to the first volume of the 
phototyped facsimile of the MS., to be untenable; 
for it appears that at the time when the leaves 
of the MS. were numbered with Arabic figures, 
coeval or nearly so with the Arabic note, the 
leaves now lost were extant, and that the New 
Testament was then continuous with the Old, 
and not a separate volume as now. (See 
Walton’s Prolegomena, in Bibl. Polygl. ix. 34; 
Grabe, Prolegg. in LXX. t. i. c. i. § 4 (Ast ed.); 
Tischendorf, Prolegg. in LXX., s. xxvi.) 
(J. Gw.] 


THECLA (12) otherwise Etha, one of the 
companions of Breaca, an Irish saint (a younger 
contemporary of St. Patrick), who formed a 
religious settlement in Cornwall: commemora-. 
ted 27th October (Acta SS.) {J. Gw.] 


THINCLA (18), a lady bearing the title of 


“Countess”  ( QO), to whom 
Severus of Antioch addressed a letter, extant in 
Syriac (Wright, Oatal. p. 569), (J. Gw.] 


THECLA (14), virgin abbess of Kitzingen in 
Franconia, one of the religious women sent by 
St. Boniface from England, under the headship 
of St. Lioba her kinswoman, to introduce the 
Benedictine rule into Germany (cire. 748). She 
was probably a nun of Wimborne, and perhaps 
originally of Barking; but a Thecla who is 
named as a nun of Barking seems to have been 
of an earlier generation. In Germany she spent 
some time under Lioba in the convent of 
Bischofsheim. She afterwards was placed over 
the convent of Kitzingen, where she probably 
succeeded Hadeloga, the first abbess, in 766. 
(Acta SS. 15th Oct.) [J. Gw.] 


THECLA (15), otherwise Theodola, a virgin 
martyr of Rome, of doubtful date and genuine- 
ness, commemorated on 26th March. [J. Gw.] 
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THECLA (16), one of a group of ten African 


saints, male and female, of uncertain date, said, 
on the authority of some copies of the Hierony- 
mian Martyrology, to have suffered martyrdom 
on 10th May, on which day they are com- 
memorated. (Acta SS.) [J. Gw.] 


THECLA (17), a martyr of a similar group, 
also assigned to Africa by the same authority, 
and commemorated on 13th June, (Acta SS.) 

(J. Gw.] 

THHGRI. ([Srerr.] 


THELIANUS SCOTUS, disciple of St. 
David, flourished about A.D. 562, and wrote Vita 
Magistri Davidis ; Epistolae ad varios ; Conciones 
piae ad populum (Dempster, Hist. Hecl. Scot. ii. 
618). Probably St. TEILo. {J. G.] 


THELIAUS, bishop of Llandaff. [Txro.] 
THELICA, martyr with Dativus (3). 


THELYMIDRHS, bishop of Laodicea in 
Syria Prima, ¢. 250-260 (Gams), mentioned by 
Dionysius of Alexandria in his letter to the 
Christians of Laodicea (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 46; Le 
Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 791). [E. V.] 


THEMISON (1), a 2nd century leader of the 
Montanists. See Vol. III. p. 939. [G. T. S.] 


THEMISON (2), archdeacon of Alexandria, 
sent to Rome by Cyril, along with Hermo- 
GENES (7) and LAMPETIUS (3) (cf. Tillem. xiy. 
511, 512). (Cc. H.] 


THEMISTIUS (1), a deacon of Alexandria 
and a Severian of cent. vii., surnamed Calony- 
mus, who wrote against Joannes Philoponus. 
He composed an apology for the Agnoétae, his 
own division of that sect, under the title of 
Apology for Theophilus. In fact he is re- 
garded as the founder of the Agnoétae. He 
there maintained the ignorance of our Lord 
concerning many things. He wrote several 
other treatises, which are noted in Photii Cod. 
xxiii, cviii; cf. Cotelerii Mon. Eec. Grace. iii. 
641; Fabric. Bib. Graec. vi. 794, gives a minute 
account of Themistius and the writers who have 
treated of him. Joann. Damasc. Huaer. lxxxy. 
calls his followers Themistiani [AGNorrar; 
Joannes (564); Purtoronus] (ef. Ceill. xi. 652, 
xii. 928). fGetis.] 


THEMISTIUS (2), the distinguished philo- 
sopher and rhetorician of Constantinople, 
Though a pagan, he was a friend and correspon- 
dent of Gregory Nazianzen, who styles him the 
king of eloquence (Bao1rAda Adywy, Bp. 140). 
Gregory wrote to him recommending to his 
notice his nephew Nicobulus (Hp. 139), and his 
young friend Amphilochius, afterwards bishop of 
Iconium, when he was called to Constantinople 
to answer some charge (Zp. 140). (TuEmIsTIUs, 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, 
vol. iii. pp. 1024-1026.) [E. V.] 


_ THEMISTIUS (8), bishop of Adrianople 
in Pisidia, one of the witnesses to the will of 
Gregory Nazianzen (Greg. Naz. Testam.) (E. V.] 


THEOCTISTA 


THENEW (Tanev, THAmMetis, 
THANEY, THEMIS, .THENIS, THENNA, THENEWE, 
THENNAT, THENNOW, THENOG), mother of St. 
Kentigern, and included among the saints in the 
Scotch kalendars [KenricERN]. Her feast is 
July 18, and her legend is given in Brev. Aberd. 
(Prop. SS. p. hyem. f. xxxiv.) from the Vita S. 
Kentigerni, Her church in Glasgow was St. 
Theneukes, which has been corrupted into St. 
Enoch’s. (Bp. Forbes, Kals. 451-2 et. al.; Boll. 
Acta SS. Jul. 18, iv. 422-3, De S. Thenna seu 
Thenew matrona matre 8. Kentigerni in Scotia, 
by Sollerius.) [J. G.] 


THEO [Turon]. 
THEOCATAGNOSTALH, heretics who cen- 


sured some of Christ’s actions and words (Joan. 
Damase. de Haer. in Migne’s Pat. Graec. t. xciv. 
col. 758). [Ge Ts 


THEOCRATOR, father of SS. Apater and 
Trai, Egyptian martyrs, whose sufferings and 
confession are told, together with those of St. 
Macarius of Antioch, and St. Eulogius, a military 
officer, in Les Actes des Martyrs de l Egypte tires 
des MSS. Coptes de la Bibliothéque Vaticane, par 
H. Hyvernat, t. i. p. 73, Rome, 1886. This is 
a very valuable work, and gives the genuine 
acts of many Egyptian martyrs hitherto un- 
known. It is full of notices of persons who 
figured in the Diocletian persecution, as the 
prefect Armenius [Marmenta], SS. Coluthus 
and Paphnutius, and constitutes a valuable sup- 
plement to the Coptic works of Georgius, pub- 
lished in the last century. [G. ToS] 


THEOCRITUS (1) (2). Two bishops of 


a 


THANES, 


this name are invented by “ Praedestinatus.” 


One (G. 17), a bishop of Chalcedon, who in 
company with an equally imaginary bishop of 
Nicomedia, publicly confuted the Ophites, 
came upon their secret meeting, turned out 
their guests, and killed their serpents; the 
other (@. 35) a Cappadocian bishop who con- 
futed the disciples of Bardesanes. [G. S.] ; 


THEOOCTISTA (4), virgin and martyr at 
Alexandria in the persecution of Diocletian, 
with her mother Athanasia, her sisters Theodota 
and Eudoxia, St. Cyrus, and St. John. 
only fifteen years of age when she suffered. 
(JoANNES (537).] [G. T. S.J j 


THEOCTISTA (2), daughter of Gurdia 
and wife of Christodorus, is mentioned in a 
letter of Gregory the Great. (Zpp. vii. 30,), 
She was not the emperor’s sister of that name, 
as his mother’s name was Joanna. The name of 
Gurdia’s husband was Marinus, so she was 
probably also different from the emperor’s sister 
of that name, who was married to Philippus. 
(T. Simocatta, viii. 13.) [F. DJ, 


THEOCTISTA (8), sister of the emperor 
Maurice. Three letters are addressed to her by 
Gregory the Great (Zpp..i. 5, vii. 26, xiv 45). 
In the first, written immediately after his con- 
secration, he deplores being dragged from the 
contemplative life into the distractions of 
worldly affairs. In the second he expresses his 
joy at her devotion to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, exhorts her to pay special attention to the 
morals of her nephews, the emperor’s sons, who 
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‘vere under her care, and thanks her for her 
‘present of thirty pounds of gold, sent through 
his apocrisiarius at Constantinople, Sabinianus. 
‘Half he had applied towards the ransom of the 
‘prisoners taken by the Lombards at the capture 
‘of Croton, and half for purchasing bedding for 
the nuns, of whom there were 3000 in Rome. 
He sends her, as a present, a key from the body 
of St. Peter, with regard to which he narrates 
4 miracle. In the third, a very long one, he 
again expresses his satisfaction at her manner of 
life, and consoles her under the unjust calumnies 
of the people from which she was suffering. 
‘He advises her to summon the leading men 
‘among her slanderers, and before them to brand 
with anathema the erroneous doctrines which 
She is charged with holding, and if they require 
it to confirm her anathema with an oath. He 
mentions that when he was apocrisiarius at 
Constantinople he found that many persons, 
With whom he was well acquainted, were un- 
foundedly charged with holding the same 
doctrines. These appear to be four in number; 
‘that marriage might be dissolved on the ground 
that either party wished to enter religion; that 
Sins committed before baptism were not thereby 
¢ompletely done away; that a person who had 
‘performed three years penitence for his sins, 
thereby acquired a license to sin with impunity, 
and that a renunciation of a doctrine extorted 
under compulsion was not binding. Gregory 
then proceeds to demonstrate the erroneousness 
of these opinions. [F. D.J 


THEOCTISTUS (1), ST., Sept. 6, martyr 
‘at Nicomedia with Cyprian and Justina under 
Diocletian. Some sailors stole his relics and 
carried them to Rome, where a church was 
‘built over them, near the forum of Claudius 
eee Eudocia, in Cyprianum Mart. lib. iii. in 
Phot. Biblioth. cod. clxxxiy.). [G. T. $.] 


i THEOCTISTUS (2), bishop of Caesarea in 
Palestine, one of the most influential prelates in 
‘the early part of the third century, the patron 
‘and ordainer of Origen. On Origen’s visit to his 
‘old friends in Palestine Theoctistus gladly re- 
‘ceived him at Caesarea, and like Alexander of 
Jerusalem, permitted him, though still a layman, 
‘to preach before him, racay ekovotay évexel- 
pice Tod diddoKew (Phot. Cod. 118), and on the 
emonstrance of Origen’s bishop, Demetrianus, 
he joined with Alexander in a letter defending 
their conduct (Euseb. 1. #, vi. 19) [ALEXANDER]. 
‘At a later period, c. 230, Theoctistus and Alex- 
ander took the less easily defensible step of 
ordaining Origen, though belonging to a different 
«liocese and province (ibid. vi. 8, 23). We learn 
from the letter of Dionysius of Alexandria to 
ornelius of Rome, A.D. 251, that Theoctistus had 
‘united with Helenus of Tarsus and Firmilianus 
of Caesarea in inviting Dionysius to a proposed 
‘synod at Antioch on the Novatian schism ; which 
through the death of Fabian, bishop of Antioch, 
whose sympathies were rather with the Nova- 
itians, appears not to have been held (Euseb. H. LZ. 
i. 46). Theoctistus is mentioned in a letter of 
ionysius to Stephen of Rome (idid. vii. 5). He 
obably died when Xystus was bishop of Rome 
297-259, and was succeeded by Domnus, (ibid. 
Vii. 14.) (Clinton, Fusti Romani, i. 245, 271, 
, No, 83; Le Quien, Or, Christ. iii. 541.) 
7 [E. V.] 
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THEOCTISTUS (8) PSATHYROPOLA 
(YabuporéaAns), or the cake-seller, the head of a 
sect among the Arians of Constantinople about 
the year 390. His followers were called, from 
his occupation, Psathyrians. They, led by a 
certain Marinus from Thrace, maintained that 
the first person of the Trinity was, in a proper 
sense, Father, and so to be styled before the Son 
existed ; while their opponents, the followers of 
the Antiochene Dorotheus, maintained that he 
was only a Father after the existence of the 
A large party of the Arian Goths, taught 
by Selena their bishop, adopted the view of the 
Psathyrian party, which continued to divide the 
church of Constantinople for thirty-five years, 
till the reign of Theodosius Junior, when a re- 
conciliation was effected (Socrates, H. E. v. 23). 

(G. T. S.J 


THEOCTISTUS (4), a Novatianist priest 
and ally of Sabbatius in a schism among the 
Novatians about A.p, 390. [SABBATIUS.] (So- 
erates, H. H. v. 21.) [GoeE Se] 


THEOCTISTUS (5), friend of Euthymius, 
abbat in Palestine [EuTHYmtus (4)]. 
[G. T. S.J 


THEOCTISTUS (6), bishop of Beroea in 
Syria, 438-458, on the death of Acacius in 438. 
He took part in the synod at Antioch, in 445, 
which deposed Athanasius of Perrha (Labbe, iv. 
644, 727, 732), and in the council of Chalcedon, 
in 451 (aid. 82, 328, 376, &c.). He signed the 
reply of the bishops of Syria Prima to the en- 
cyclical of the emperor Leo, in 457. We have 
two letters of Theodoret to Theoctistus; one 
(Ep. 32) commending to his charity the Cartha- 
ginian senator Celestiacus reduced to extreme 
want by the incursions of the Vandals, who was 
making a begging round among the Christians of 
the East; the second (Np. 134) written after his 
recall from banishment by Marcian, in 451, com- 
plaining of his unfeeling behaviour towards 
him, though an old friend, when in distress, re- 
garding only his own safety. (Tillemont, Mém. 
Leel. xv. 298, 303 ; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 783.) 

[E. V.] 


THEOCTISTUS (7), bearer of Leo the 
Great’s letter of July 20th, A.D. 451, to Pulcheria 
(Leo, Zp. 95, in Migne, Patr. Lat, liv. 942). He 
is styled magistrianus, a synonym for ayens in 
rebus (Ducange, q.v.). [F. D.] 


THEOCTISTUS (8), kinsman of the emperor 
Maurice. Gregory the Great, in October A.D. 
596, wrote asking him to protect the priest 
Joannus (471). (Hpp. vi. 17.) [F. Dy 


THEODAHADUS, the son of Theoderic’s 
sister, Amalafrida, by her first husband, lived 
tilla mature age on his yast estates in Tuscany. 
He was acquainted with Platonic philosophy, 
and versed in Latin and ecclesiastical literature 
(Procop. i. 3; Cassiod. Var. x. 3), but his character 
was cowardly and grasping. His encroachments 
on his neighbours’ lands drew down on him 
the reproofs of his uncle Theoderic, and of the 
regent Amalasuentha, which caused him to con- 
ceive a deadly hatred of the latter, and throuch 
two Eastern bishops, who visited Rome on eccle- 
siastical business in A.D, 533 ey (8)], 
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to propose to Justinian the betrayal of Tuscany 
to him. On the death of Athalaric, however, 
in A.D. 534, Amalasuentha, to strengthen her 
tottering throne, invited him as the last surviving 
male Amal to share it, on condition that the real 
power was to remain in her hands. He soon 
broke his word, imprisoned her on an island in 
the lake of Bolsena, and put her to death. A 
sufficient account of his short reign, his deposi- 
tion and his death, is given under JUSTINIANUS 
I, Vol. III., 540.* He sent pope Agapetus on 
an embassy to Constantinople in February 536, 
in a vain attempt to avert the coming war, and 
in return, it was said, for a bribe appointed his 
successor Silverius by his own authority with- 
out election (Anastasius, Zib. Pont. in Migne, 
Patr. Lat, exxviii. 552, 563). [F. D.J 


THEODARDUS, ST., bishop of Maestricht, 
in the 7th century. He was a monk of Stavelo, 
or Malmédy, in the Ardennes, and may probably 
have represented his predecessor, Remaclus, who 
was bishop and abbat at the same time, in the 
government of these two foundations,butit appears 
trom a consideration of the three diplomata to 
be found in Boll. Acta SS, Feb. i. 234-5, that, 
notwithstanding a common opinion, he was never 
titular abbat himself (cf. Boll. wid. Sept. iii. 
583; Rettberg, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, 
i. 557). The third of the diplomata, above men- 
tioned (p. 235), granted by Childeric II. in 666, 
speaks of a charge laid upon Theodardus, now a 
bishop, to mark out and settle the bounds of the 
possessions of the two monasteries. An anony- 
mous biography was published by the Bollandists 
(Sept. iii. 588-93), which they are inclined to 
think may be older than the middle of the 8th 
century (p. 580), but it is probably a good 
deal later (cf. Rettberg, p. 558). But neither 
this nor the Acta by Sigebert of Gemblours 
(p. 593), contain much of interest, except the 
story of his fate. St. Theodardus met with a 
violent death in the service of the church, and 
is therefore numbered among the martyrs. 
Making his way to Alsace to complain to the 
king of wrongs done to his church, he was way- 
laid by robbers in the forest of Biwalt, near 
Spires, and murdered, circ. A.D. 670 (Boll. Sept. 
iii. 590). He was buried on the spot where he 
fell, but his disciple and successor, St. Lambert, 
carried the body to Litge, whither the see had 
then been removed. His day is Sept. 13. For 
his cult, see Boll. ibid. 587-8. [S. A. B.] 


THEODAS, alleged disciple of St. Paul, by 
whom the Valentinians asserted that their master 
had been taught. (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17.) 
[VALENTINUS. ] [G. S.J 


THEODEBERT (1), I. king of the Franks 
(A.D. 534-548), the most capable and am- 
bitious of the Merovingian line after Clovis, 
was already grown up when his father Theodori- 
cus I. acceded to his kingdom in 511 (Greg. Tur. 

- Rist. Franc. iii. 1). In 515 he was entrusted 
with the command of the army which defeated 
a Danish raid upon the country between the 


a ee ee 

* According to Agnellus (Lib. Pont, 62), who pro- 
bably copied the Ravenna Fasti, the dates of these 
events were, Death of Athalaric, Oct. 2 ( 534), Imprison- 


ment of Amalasuentha, April 30 (535), Death of Theo- 
dahad, December (536). 
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Maas and Rhine. He is said to have killed the 
leader with his own hands (ibid. iii. 3). In 531 he 
accompanied his father and uncle Clotaire on their 
victorious Thuringian expedition (ibid. iii. 7), and 
in the following year entered upon a successful 
campaign against the Ostrogoths in those parts of 
Aquitaine and Septimania; where they still defied 
the Frankish power (ibid. iii. 21, 22), to be sum- 
moned hastily back from before the walls of Arles, 
in 533, by the news of his father’s last illness 
(Hid. iii. 23). His first task after Theodoric’s death 
was, with the loyal co-operation of his leudes, to 
defeat an attempt on the part of his two uncles, 
Childebert and Clotaire, to rob him of the succes- 
sion. His prudence and firmness preserved his 
inheritance, and even won so upon. the childless 
Childebert that he, formally adopted him as his 
heir (ibid.) For the extent of the kingdom he 
inherited from his father, see THEOpoRIcus I. 
It was increased in 534 by a portion of the now 
finally conquered Burgundy (Marius, Chronicon 
ad ann. 534). The contest between the Romans 
and Ostrogoths in North Italy next afforded to 
his ambition a tempting opportunity. Justinian 
in 535, preparing for war with the Ostrogoths, 
applied to the kings of the Franks to assist him. 
Tempted by his promises they eagerly agreed, 
but the following year, seduced by Theodatus 
the Ostrogothic king, and after his death by 
Vitiges, his successor, with the bribe of the 
Ostrogothie possessions in Provence (which the 
Franks had hitherto tried in vain to conquer), 
and 2000 pounds of gold, they made a secret 
treaty against the emperor, the result of which 
was, that in 538 an army of Theodebert’s 
Burgundian subjects entered Italy with his con- 
nivance, and assisted the Goths in the conquest 
of Milan(Procopius, De Bello Gotth. ii. 12; Marius, 
Chronicon ad ann.). The following year Theo- 
debert himself invaded Italy at the head of 
100,000 Franks or more, and seizing the passage 
of the Po at Pavia, regardless of his pledges 
attacked almost simultaneously the hostile 
camps of the Romans and Goths, and defeated 
them both. A great part of Venetia, Liguria, 
and the Cottian Alps was overrun by his army, 
till hunger and disease decimated the ranks, and 
drove the remnant back to France (Marius, 
Chronicon ad ann. 539; Marcellinus, Chronicon 
ann. 539; Procopius, Ve Bello Gotti. ii. 25. The 
account of Gregory of Tours in Hist. Franc. iii. 
82, of the Italian events is fabulous, see Richter, 
Annalen, pp. 55-7; Gibbon, cap. xli.; Mascon 
xii, 18). This retreat was construed by Justi- 
nian into a victory entitling him to the style of 
Francicus (@payyirds), a boast which drew from 
Theodebert the threat to march through Thrace 
upon Constantinople itself and chastise the arro- 
gance of the emperor (Agathias, Hist. i. 14), 
Death however, the result, according to Gregory 
(iti. 36), of a fever, but according to others of 
injuries received in the chase, cut short his am- 
bitious projects in 548, Fauriel attributes to 
him the deliberate design of betraying Roman 
and Goth to-mutual destruction, that he might 
add the whole of Italy to his possessions, and even 
carry his arms into the East itself (Hist. de la 
Gaule Mérid. ii. 140, sqq.). 

Theodebert was perhaps the best of the Mero- 
vingian kings. Though the barbarian was stilt 
present in him (cf. Agathias, Bouquet, ii. 49), he 
was comparatively free from those outbreaks of 
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‘savagery and lawlessness that characterized his | dition revenge herself upon Theodebert and the 


‘ace. Marius calls him “the Great” (Chron. 
vad ann. 548); and according to Gregory of 
‘Tours, whose praise is outspoken, even so early 
vas his father’s accession in 511, he was elegans 
satque utilis (ist. Franc. iii. 1), and when he 
had come to the throne “he shewed himself 
great and very good, governing with justice, 
honouring the priests, doing good to the churches, 
succouring the poor and distributing benefits 
«charitably and liberally ” (cbid. iii. 25, see too, 
iii. 36). Instances of his good qualities appear 
in his protection of his relative and god-son 
‘Givald from Theodoric’s attempt to kill him (iii. 
23), and subsequent generosity to him (iii. 24), 
his liberality to the churches of the Auvergne, 
which his father had plundered (iii. 25), and his 
generosity to the impoverished city of Verdun, 
at the suit of their bishop (iii, 34), See too, 
Aimoin, ii. 25, and the letter of Aurelianus, arch- 
dishop of Arles, in Bouquet, iv. 63. There has 
been discerned in him a Jeaning towards Roman 
éulture, which manifested itself in his connexion 
with the Gallo-Roman Deuteria, in whose favonr 
the would have repudiated Wisigarda, the bar- 
arian Lombard princess, to whom his father had 
betrothed him, but for the indignant remon- 
strances of his Frank subjects (iii. 20, 22, 23, 
27; Paulus Diaconus, De Gest. Langob. i. 21) ; 
‘in the choice of his counsellors, Asteriolus and 
Secundinus of the same race, and particularly in 
his establishment, at the instance of Parthenius, 
another Gallo-Roman, of the Roman and anti- 
German idea of a tax upon land of Franks and 
matives alike (see Fauriel, Hist. dela Gaule Mérid. 
‘Wi. 185 sqq.; Michelet, Hist. ii. chap. i.). 
: [S. A. B.] 
THEODEBERT (2) IL, king of the Austra- 
sian Franks (A.D. 596-612), son of Childebert II. 
dy a concubine, was ten years old at the death of 
his father. His share of the realm was Austrasia, 
with Metz for a capital, while his younger half- 
‘brother Theodoricus Il. was raised to the throne 
in Burgundy (Fredegarius, Chron. xvi.), the 
grandmother Brunechilde constituting herself 
Yheodebert’s guardian. By the death of Childe- 
ibert, Brunechilde was left face to face with her 
foes the Austrasian nobles, she representing the 
adea of absolute monarchy, and they striving to 
wegain the old German independence, which had 
been continually trenched upon since the con- 
quest of Clovis (cf. Fauriel, Hist. de la Gaule 
Merid. ii. 393 ff.). The struggle which ensued 
presented an opportunity tothe ambition of Frede- 
und, who was governing Neustria, as protector 
of her infant son Clotaire II. and without even a 
declaration of war, she invaded Austrasia. A 
Dattle was fought at Lafaux, between Laon and 
Soissons, resulting in a severe defeat of the united 
Austrasian and Burgundian armies (Fredegar. 
xvii.) and the victorious Neustrians were only 
arrested by the death of Fredegund in 597 
(Fredegar. ibid.). Brunechilde was now left free to 
pursue her centralizing aims in Austrasia. For 
a short time she appears to have been successful, 
‘as may be gathered from the execution of the 
duke Wintrio, in 598 (Fredegarius, xviii; Fau- 
‘wiel, ii. 394; Richter, Annalen, p. 99), but the 
following year a coalition expelled her from 
Austrasia, whence she retired to the court of her 
‘other grandson, Theodorie (Fredegar. xix.), to 
pursue her old policy in a new field, and in ad- 


Austrasians for her exile. The latter design, 
however, was not-to be carried out for some 
years. In 600, Theodebert and Theodoric joined 
in an invasion of Neustria, to revenge their defeat 
at Lafaux, and recover their lost territory. The 
armies engaged near Dormelles, on the Orvanne, 
with the result that Clotaire was disastrously 
defeated, and obtained peace only by the cession 
of the greater part of his possessions, Theodebert 
received for his share Soissons, Meaux, Senlis, 
and a territory lying between the Seine, the 
Oise and the sea, which Fredegarius calls the 
Ducatus Dentelini (Fredegar. xx; cf. Martin, Hist. 
de la France, liv. x. and Fauriel, ii. 395 sqq.). 
The friendship between the two brothers lasted’ 
through 602, whenthey successfully made a joint 
expedition against the Gascons (Fredegar. xxi.) 
and down to 605, when Brunechilde’s intrigues 
were at length so far successful that Theodoric 
and her creature Protadius, the mayor of the 
palace in Burgundy, marched towards Austrasia 
with an army, but the Frank nobles refused 
to fight, fell upon and slew Protadius, and com- 
pelled Theodoric to make peace (Fredegar. xxvii.). 
It was not till 610 that Brunechilde’s hopes were 
fulfilled, when Theodebert Jlawlessly invaded 
Alsace, his brother’s property by special bequest 
of their father, and by a treacherous employment 
of superior force, compelled Theodoric to sign 
away both that and more territory (Fredegar. 
xxxvii.).. The brothers were now declared 
enemies, and in May of the following year, Theo- 
doric, having obtained the aid otf Clotaire, 
marched into Austrasia with a large army and de- 
feated his brother at Toul. Theodebert fled across 
the Vosges to Cologne, where he summoned to his: 
aid Saxons, Thuringians, and other trans-Rhenane 
peoples, and advanced to Tolbiac. Here was 
fought one of the bloodiest battles even of that 
age. Theodebert, again defeated, fled across the 
Rhine, but was captured, divested of the ensigns 
of royalty, and sent in chains to Chalons. De- 
livered into the hand of Brunechilde, he was first; 
tonsured and, a little later, put to death (Frede-, 
gar. xxxviii.; Jonas, Vita Columb. 57, Migne, 
Patr. Lat. \xxxvii. 1042). 

Perhaps the sole meritorious action of Theode- 
bert’s career was his reception of St. Columban, 
when exiled from Luxeuil by Theodoric, and 
proceeding on his mission to the heathen 
Alamanni, on the lakes of Zurich and Constance 
(Jonas, ibid. 51 sqq.). For a contemporary judg- 
ment of him see Fredegarius, xxxviii., who re- 
presents the bishop of Mainz as “ odiens stulti- 
tiam Theodeberti.” [S. A. B.] ! 

' 


THEODECHILDIS (1), a queen in France, 
whose praises and epitaph were written by: 
Venantius Fortunatus. She is extolled for her 
noble birth, courtesy, generosity to the poor, and 
munificence in church building (Venant. Fort. 
Misc. iv. 25, vi. 5). She may be identical with’ 
the queen Teudichilda, mentioned by Gregory of 
Tours in the De Glor. Conf. xli. Some think she! 
was the daughter of Clovis, others, the wife of 
Theodoric king of the Franks, and mother of 
Theodebert ; others again, the daughter of Theo- 
doric and sister of Theodebert,. She must not be: 
confounded with Charibert’s queen of the same 
name. (See Migne, Patr, Lat. Ixxxviii. 169 n,) 
and Ixxi, 290 n.) (S.A. By | 
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THEODECHILDIS (2), queen of Charibert, 
king of the Franks. She was the daughter 


of a shepherd and the last of a succession of 


wives. Her one child did not survive its birth. 
Upon Charibert’s death in 567, she made over- 
tures of marriage to his brother Guntram, who 
bade her come to him without fear and bring 
her treasure with her, promising to make her 
great and honoured. But once in his power she 
was insulted, robbed of the greater part of her 
wealth and immured in a monastery at Arles. 


An unsuccessful attempt to escape to Spain, in 


company with a Goth, brought upon her punish- 


ments and close confinement in a cell where she 


died (Greg. Tur. Hist. Mranc. iv. 26). She is not 
the queen of the same name, the subject of the 
two odes of Venantius Fortunatus (Disc. iv. 25, 
vi. 5). [S. A. B.] 


THEODELINDA, queen of the Lombards, 
was daughter of Garibald king of the Bavarians. 
Paulus Diaconus (iii. 30) tells the story of the 
visit of king Authari to Bavaria in disguise, and 
how he made himself known to his bride. The 
marriage took place on May 15th, probably in 
A.D. 589. On September 5th, a.p. 590, king 
Authari died. (Gregorius, Zpp.i.17.) Theode- 
linda had so completely won the hearts of the 
Lombards that they asked her to continue to be 
their queen, choosing for her husband whom- 
soever she pleased, provided he was qualified to 
reign. Taking counsel with her wise men she 


chose in November Agilulf, or Ago, the duke of 


Turin, a kinsman of her late husband (P. D. iii. 
55); and in the following May he was accepted 
by all the Lombards as king in Milan. The 
Lombards, like the other Teutonic nations, except 
the Franks, had received Christianity under an 
Arian form, to which they still adhered. 
Authari had even forbidden the Lombards to 
have their children baptized as catholics. 
Further, nearly all who held the orthodox creed 
in the territories conquered by the Lombards, 
were in schism from their refusal to accept the 
Fifth General Council which had condemned the 
Three Chapters. In this complication the posi- 
tion of Theodelinda was peculiar. By her in- 
fluence king Agilulf became eventually a 
catholic, though apparently not till after a.p. 
603 (Gregorius, Hpp. xi. 4, xiv. 12), gave muni- 
ficently to the church, and restored the orthodox 
bishops to the position to which they were 
entitled (P. D. iv. 6). On the other hand she 
continued to support the Three Chapters, 
threatened to withdraw from communion with 
Constantius the archbishop of Milan, and refused 
to accept the Fitth Council (Gregorius, Zpp. iv. 
2, 3, 4, 38, 39). As late as A.p. 613 Agilulf and 
Theodelinda continued to support the Three 
Chapters, nor is there any evidence to show they 
ever abandoned them (Columbanus, Epp. 5 in 
Migne, Pair. Lat. Ixxx. 274). Notwithstanding 
this difference, on which Gregory touches most 
delicately, he was on the most friendly terms 
with Theodelinda. It was mainly by her in- 
fluence that Agilulf was induced to make peace 
(P. D. iv. 8, Gregorius, Epp. ix. 42, 43), and after 
her son Adaloald was. born in 602, Gregory 
wrote to congratulate her, and sent him a cross 
containing a piece of the true cross and a lection 
from the gospels, and three rings to his sister 
Gundiperga. Theodelinda built and endowed 
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the basilica of St. John Baptist at Monza, and 
also built a palace there. After the death of 
Agilulf in A.D. 616, Adaloald succeeded witln 
Theodelinda as regent, under whom many 
churches were restored and large donations 
given for religious purposes. The date of 
Theodelinda’s death is unknown, but as she is 
not mentioned in the account of the deposition 
of her sonin a.p. 626. D. iv. 41), she was. 
probably then dead.* Her crown, the most 
ancient in existence except the Iron Crown, her 
fan, her comb, the golden hen and chickens she 
gave to the church, and the cross sent by 
Gregory are still preserved in the treasury of 
the cathedral at Monza. The crown and fap 
are described with illustrations in the Dic- 
TIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES, i. 509, 677. 
[F. D.j 


THEODEMAR (THEvTMAR), twelfth abbat 
of M. Cassino, succeeded Poto in A.D. 777. Accord- 
ing to the anonymous author of the Life of 
St. Liudger (quoted in Vita S. Liudgeri in Pertz, 
SS. ii. 410 n.), he was a kinsman of the saint, 
and therefore of Frankish or Frisian descent. 
He built a magnificent church, near that of 
St. Benedict, in honour of the Virgin Mary 
(Chron. Cas. i. 11 in Migne, Patr. Lat. clxxiii. 
906). In 787, Monte Cassino was visited by 
Charles the Great, who confirmed its possessions 
and privileges (Sickel, Acta Kar. ii. 48). At his 
request Theodemar afterwards sent him a copy 


of the Rule of St. Benedict, with a letter written — 


by Pauxus Draconvs. (Paulus Diaconus, Zp. in 
Patr. Lat. xcy. 1583.) “Theodemar died Jan. Dy 
797, after an abbacy of nearly twenty years. 
(Mabillon, Ann, Ben. xxiv—xxvi.) [F. D.] 


THEODEMIR, a Gothic noble of Spain at 
the time of the conquest. He was the first to 
attack Tarik on his landing. After the defeat 


and death of Rodericus he endeavoured to defend 


his own district, but being beaten in the open 
field, retired to the strong town of Orihuela, 
and succeeded by a stratagem in obtaining an 
advantageous treaty from Abdul-aziz, the son of 
Mousa, in A.D. 712 or 713, by which he was left 
practically independent, subject only to the 
payment of a tribute. His principality, called 
by the Arabs Todmir after him, corresponded 
roughly with the present province of Murcia. 
He was succeeded by his son Athanagild. Isi- 
dorus Pacensis praises Theodemir highly for his 
devotion to the fuith, his knowledge of the 


Scriptures, and his eloquence. The caliph him- 


self, to whose court he repaired, admired his 
wisdom, and confirmed the treaty Abdul-aziz 
had made. 
mysterious naval victories over the Greeks in 
the reigns of Egica and Wittiza. 
(Isidorus Pacensis, ¢. 38, 39; Dozy, Recherches, 
i, 49; Gayanos, History of the Mohammedan 
Dynasties, i. 268, 281.) 


THEODERICUS. [Tuxoportcvs.] 
THEODORA (1), April 28, virgin and 


martyr at Alexandria, in the Diocletian persecu- 


tion, under a prefect, variously called Proculus. 


® According to a late inscription at Monza, she died 
on Jan. 18th, a.p. 628, and according to a 12th century” 
necrology of Monza on Jan. 22nd, s.D, 627 (Frisi, Men.” 
ai Monza, iii. 211, 106). I 


[RopvEricus.]° 


[F. DJ 


He is the Theodemir who won the 
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(Ruinart), and Eustratius (Mart. Rom.). She 
was brought before the magistrate, confessed 
her faith, and was then consigned to outrage, but 
delivered by the device of a Christian soldier 
named Didymus, who contrived to change gar- 
ments with the virgin, and thus enabled her to 
escape. Her Greek acts bear the marks of 
authenticity, and meet all the tests proposed by 
Le Blant in his Actes des Martyrs, p. 146. They 
are interesting specimens of Roman criminal 
trials. Didymus and Theodora were afterwards 
beheaded together. Several similar escapes will 
be found noted in Ruinart as below, and in 
the Bollandists on Alexander and Antonina of 
May 3rd. Such escapes explain quite naturally 
the angelic interventions so often introduced in 
the acts of martyrdom. Theodora’s acts ex- 
pressly call Didymus an angel sent by God. 
A controversy has arisen about Theodora. 
Some maintain that she is the same as an 
anonymous virgin, concerning whom Ambrose 
tells a similar story in lib. ii. de Virginibus, cap. 4. 
Ruinart (AA. Sinc. p. 426) takes one side, 
Baronius (Annal. A.D. 309, num. 32) and Pape- 
brochius (in AA. SS. Boll. 28 April, p. 572) 
just the opposite (Mart. Vet. Rom.; <Adon., 
Usuard). (G. T. S.] 


THEODORA (2), Sept. 17, a matron who 
devoted herself to the service of the martyrs in 
the Diocletian persecutions. When the ceme- 
teries were confiscated she buried the martyrs 
in her estate, on the Flaminian way, at the 
twenty - sixth milestone from Rome. There 
she buried Abundius, Abundantius, Marcianus, 
and Joannes (547). De Rossi has identified the 
catacomb she constructed there in the Bullet. di 
Archeol. Crist. 1883, pp. 134-159. It still exists 
near Rignano (Mart. Rom.), De Rossi discusses 
at great length, from p. 152, the critical value of 
the acts of Abundius, in connexion with a lately 
discovered inscription in honour of a priest and 
martyr of that name. {G. T. S.J 


THEODORA (8), a canoness, to whom 
Basil addressed an excellent practical letter, 
setting forth very plainly the rules of the 
evangelical life she had adopted, and warning 
her of its difficulties. He apologizes for not 
writing more frequently ; but he fears his letters 
are intercepted, opened, and read. (Basil, Yip. 
173 [302}.) [E. V.] 


THEODORA (4), a lady of Constantinople, 
to whom Chrysostom writes from Caesarea on his 
road to Cucusus a somewhat querulous letter 
complaining that she must have completely for- 
gotten him, since he had only received one letter 
in reply to the three or four he had written to her 
during the early stages of his journey. He begs 
her to make appeals to his powerful friends at 
the capital to obtain for him a less savage place 
of exile (Chrys, Zp. 120). We have a second 
later letter to her from his pen earnestly plead- 
ing the cause of one Hustathius, a member of 
her household, whom she had turned out of 
doors for some unspecified offence. (Zp. 117.) 

[E. V.} 


THEODORA (5), a lady of Baetica, in the 
end of the 4th century, widow of the wealthy 
and learned Lucinius (q. v.). ‘She had lived in 
continence with her husband, who had kept up 
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correspondence with Jerome, at Bethlehem, and 
on the death of Lucinius, in 899, Jerome writes 
a letter to his widow, which is an epitaphium of 
her husband. He commends her to the teaching 
of the blind presbyter, Abigans (Jerome, Hp. 75, 
76, ed. Vall.). [W. H. FJ 


THEODORA (6), an Egyptian solitary, 
spoken of as "Auuas or “mother,” a title cor- 
responding to “ABBas for a male. She was 
contemporary with Theophilus patriarch of 
Alexandria, and several of her sayings are re- 
corded in the Apophthegmata Patrum (Coteler. 
Mon. Gr. Ecc. i. 4653; Tillem. x. 474). [C. H.] 


THEODORA (7%), one of the eminently pious 
women whom Palladius had known. She was 
a tribune’s daughter, and so impoverished her- 
self by her charities that she had to live on the 
alms of others, and died in poverty (Pallad. 
Laus. Hist. 128). (C. H.] 


THEODORA (8), a virgin lady of Minorca, 
mentioned by Severus in his letter about the 
wonderful conversion of Jews in that island, 
A.D. 425, as having seen a vision (Zp. Sev. 7; 
Aug. Op. vol. vii., App. p. 824, ed, Migne). 

GHW. Bal 

THEODORA (9), ST., Sept. 11, a penitent 
of Alexandria in the reign of Zeno, c. 474. She 
had fallen into adultery, and having disguised 
herself as a man, entered a male monastery 
eighteen miles from Alexandria, where she passed 
above eight years (Niceph. Call. H. Z. xvii. 5; 
Menol. Graec. Sirlet., Sept. 11; Baron. Mart. 
Rom. Sept. 11; Tillem. xvi. 165). (Cc. H.J 


THEODORA (10)L., empress, wife of Justini- 
anus I., the most striking woman of antiquity, 
notable alike for her beauty, her ability, her iron 
will, her profligacy, and the marvellous change 
of her fortunes. Acacius,a bear-keeper at the 
amphitheatre at Constantinople, died in the reign 
of Anastasius, leaving three daughters, Comito, 
Theodora, then seven years old, and Anastasia. 
The manager of the Prasini or Green faction 
refused to appoint in Acacius’s place the man 
with whom his widow cohabited after his death, 
but her supplications and those of her children 
procured him a similar post from the opposite 
faction of the Veneti or Blues. Theodora never 
forgot the different behaviour of the two factions, 
When she was old enough, she appeared on the 
stage, where her elder sister had preceded her, 
Small in stature, but with beautiful features and 
figure, pale in complexion with brilliant eyes, 
her wit, and powers of repartee fascinated the 
populace. ‘The indescribable details of her life 
at this period, as related by Procopius, must be 
sought in the Anecdota by those who wish to 
learn them. Though from the whole animus of 
the work, the absolute silence of all other 
writers even after the death of Justinian, and 
the fact that in the Nika sedition, though the 
rioters did not spare Justinian himself, apparently 
not one word was said against the empress, we 
may infer that Procopius exaggerates, yet there 
must haye been some foundation for such a 
superstructure, and from the condition of the 
stage at that time we may well believe 
that her life was an abandoned one, without 
necessarily giving credence to every scandalous 
story of Procopius. Having returned to Con-— 
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stantinople after visiting the Libyan Pentapolis 
as the mistress of the governor Hecebolus, and 
haying been reduced to great distress, she in 
appearance or reality changed her mode of life, 
and supported herself by spinning wool. Jus- 
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She was as energetic in works of piety as in 
everything else. Associated with her husband in 
his building churches and hospitals, her special 
foundation was a penitentiary into which 500 
women of the class to which she had belonged 


tinian, then a middle-aged man of studious and | were swept, though Procopius maliciously hints 


abstemious habits, nephew of the reigning em- 
peror Justin, fell madly in love with her, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the empress Euphemia, 
and after her death induced his uncle to issue a 
law (Codex 5, iv. 23) abolishing all restrictions 
on the marriage of women connected with the 
theatre, and married her. On the 1st of April, 
A.D. 527, Justin associated his nephew with 
himself in the empire, and died four months 
afterwards, Justinian caused Theodora to be 
crowned with him, and treated not merely as 
Empress Consort but Empress Regnant, but it 
was not till after the Nika sedition in A.D. 532, 
when her resolution prevented Justinian seeking 
safety in flight, that she appears to have exer- 
cised a preponderating influence on public affairs, 
which thenceforth increased steadily during the 
rest of her life, as the emperor devoted himself 
more and more to theological studies. She died 
of cancer in June A.D. 548, after having for many 
years the chief power in the empire. In re- 
ligious as in worldly matters her influence was 
great. Unlike her husband, she was an ardent 
Monophysite. Some people indeed supposed that 
they purposely took different sides to avoid 
entirely estranging both parties, and to learn the 
secrets of both. She was the friend of Severus 
of Antioch, whose recal] from exile she procured, 
and the translation of ANTHDIUs from Trapezus 
to Constantinople was her work. Her alleged part 
in the deposition of pope SLVERIUS and the 
elevation of pope ViGILIus is narrated under 
those articles and Josrryzanus L, Vol. III. 547. 
After her marriage her character appeared to 
have changed completely in all but energy. The 
malignant Procopius can find but one charge of 
unfaithfulness against her, and that resting only 
on gossip, and unsupported by evidence (Anec. 
16). The former courtesan, the associate of the 
vilest of mankind, was transformed into the 
haughtiest of empresses, who delighted to keep 
the highest dignitaries of the church and state 
dancing attendance in her ante-chamber, and to 
allow them to kiss her feet. Her influence was 
unbounded. If anyone rashly accepted office 
from the emperor without her consent, he was 
fortunate if, disgraced and deprived of office, he 
escaped with his life. The most powerful mini- 
sters- could not prevail against her influence. 
Her cruelty was implacable and insatiable, and 
she used her power to avenge herself on the 
Green faction and to protect the Blue. For 
instance, the governor of Cilicia had executed 
two of the latter party who had attacked him 
and murdered his groom. The indignant em- 
press ordered him to be impaled on the grave of 
the murderers, No sanctuary however holy was 
@ protection from her anger. She assumed an 
especial jurisdiction over the marriages of her 
subjects, giving the daughters of her former 
associates to men of high rank, and marrying 
noble ladies to the lowest of the people. Her 
influence was invariably on the wife’s side; she 
shielded the adulterous Antonina, and nearly 
_ caused a revolution by compelling Artabanes to 
take back his repudiated wife. 


that some preferred suicide 6 the rigour of the 
discipline there. 

Her portrait in the mosaics at St. Vitale at 
Ravenna has been engraved in Ducange, /ist. 
Byz., in Alemanni’s notes to the Anecdota, and in 
Mr. Hodgkin, Invaders of Italy, vol. iii. 606, 
the last being the best. 

Sources.—The three works of Procopius, 
especially the Anecdota; Evagrius, H. E. iy. 10, 
11; Victor. Tun. Chron.; Liberatus, Breviarium, 
20-22; Liber Pontificalis, Vitae Silverii et Vigilii. 

Literature. — Gibbon, chaps. 40-41, Dahn, 
Prokopius von Casarea; Hodgkin, Invaders of 
Ttaly, tii-iy.; Professor Bryce, in Contemporary 
Review, February 1885; M. Debidour, Thesis 
published in 1877, who ‘tries to make out the 
best case he can for Theodora. [F. D.] 


THEODORA (11), widow of the defensor 
SABINUS, complained in A.D. 601 to Gregory the 
Great that by the fraud of her son, and his 
father-in-law Aligern, she had been induced at 
the time of the marriage to make over to him 
all her property, and that they now refused to 
allow a bare maintenance. Gregory directed 
the subdeacon, Anthemius, to inquire into the 
matter and to assist her. (Zpp. xi. 17.) 

[F. D.] 


THEODORA (12) IL, empress, wife of 
JusTINrANvs II., and sister of the Khan of the 
Chazars, disclosed to her husband her brother’s 
plot against his life. When Justinian had in 
consequence to fly from Phanagoria, he sent her 
back to her father; but when he recovered his 
throne, he sent for her, and crowned her as 
empress. (Nicephorus; Theophanes.) [F.D.] , 


THEODORETUS (1) (TxEopoRbUs), Oct. 23, 
presbyter of Antioch and martyr at the hands of 
count Julianus, uncle of the emperor Julianus. 
He had charge of the treasures of the church, 
and kept up the services when the rest of the 
clergy had fled away. He reproached count 
Julianus for his apostasy, was tortured and 
beheaded. The emperor was very angry with 
his uncle for his violence, recognising that the 
church was only strengthened by martyrdoms. 
Count Julianus soon after perished by a terrible 
death, (Ruinart, AA. Sinc. p. 658-662; Soz. 
H. H. y. 8; Theod. H. LZ. iii, 12, 18.) _ Chry- 
sostom often refers to count Julian’s conduct on 
this occasion. (Cf. Homil. iv. de Laud. S. Pauli, 
Exposit. Psal. cx., Homil. iv. in St. Matth.) 
(JuLranus (102).] [G..T.S.] 


THEODORETUS (2), bishop of Cyrrhus, or 
Cyrus, in the province of Euphratensis, one of the 
most conspicuous of the theologians of the fifth 
century, “‘ facile princeps ’among his brethren. 
for varied learning and persuasive church 
oratory of a richly versatile type ” (Dr. Bright, 
Later Treatises of St. Athanas. Libr, of Fathers, 
p- 149). He presents himself to posterity as 
at the same time “a grent and holy bishop,” an 
accomplished man of letters, an acute and ace 
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eurate scientific theologian, a sound and skilful 
eontroyersialist,—a commentator on Holy Serip- 
ture, if not distinguished by originality, which 
indeed he modestly lays no claim to, yet remark- 
able for terseness, good sense, and appreciation of 
his subject,—a church historian learned, and 
generally impartial,—an eloquent and persuasive 
preacher, almost rivalling in his celebrity and 
his power over his hearers his great fellow- 
townsman, John Chrysostom, with ‘‘a place of 
his own in the literature of the first centuries, 
and a place in which he has no rival.” (New- 
man’s Hist. Sketches, vol. iii. p. 326. Lightfoot, 
Ep. to Galatians, p. 220.) He also exhibits a 
Jarge loving human heart, which draws out not 
only our interest but our affection for one who 
found it so hard to believe anything but what 
was good of friends he had long known and loved, 
or to give them up when theological consistency 
demanded it of him, and, in Dr. Bright’s appre- 
ciative words, ‘‘ enables us to feel towards him as 
(St. Augustine excepted) we can hardly feel 
towards any of his contemporaries in east or 
west” (/. c.). Deeply as we must regret the 
polemical bitterness which disfigures some of his 
undisputed writings, and his toleration of pious 
fraud, there is on the whole no name in ec- 
elesiastical history which more commands at 
once our admiration, our respect, and our affec- 
tion, than that of “the Blessed Theodoret.” 
From his lower rank in the hagiology of the 
ehurch, in claims to real saintliness, he towers 
above many canonized saints, especially his own 
mighty rival and antagonist St. Cyril of 
Alexandria. 
Theodoret was born at Antioch, towards the 
end of the fourth century. The exact date of 
his birth is nowhere given, and is only to be 
gathered from internal evidence which admits of 
different conclusions. Garnier places it in 386, 
Ceillier about 387. This, however, appears too 
early, and Tillemont is probably nearer the truth 
in placing it about 393. The arguments for and 
against the earlier date are carefully marshalled 
by Tillemont (mote ii.), and his conclusions in 

fayour of the later year appear convincing. 
Theodoret’s parents, whose names are nowhere 
mentioned, were persons of wealth and high 

position at Antioch. His maternal grandmother 

was a lady of landed property (Relig. Hist. p. 

1191, vol. v. ed. Schulze, Halae, 1771). Of his 
father nothing is recorded save in general terms, 

his piety, and the ardent desire he felt for chil- 
_ dren, which caused him (rdvroce wepivooray) to 
beset the solitaries, who abounded in the neigh- 
bourhood of Antioch, with his entreaties for their 
intercessions for the gift of the blessing of off- 
spring (Relig. Hist. p. 1213). His mother was 
married at seventeen. Being young, beautiful, 
rich, and gay, and unencumbered with nursery 
cares, she lived the life and adopted the habits 
of a young lady of fashion, fond of dress and 
jewellery and indulging in the use of cosmetics, 
living to the world without any profession of 
piety. After six years of marriage, at the age of 
twenty-three, she was attacked by a malady in 
one of her eyes, which resisted all the aid of 
medical science. Hearing from one of her lady 
friends of a certain holy man named Peter, a 
Galatian by race [PETRUS (64) GALATA], .then 
liying in an unoccupied tomb at Antioch, who 
had cured the wife of Pergamius, the governor of 
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the east, of a like disease by his prayers and the 
sign of the cross, Theodoret’s mother, without 
laying aside a single ear-ring or necklace, her face 
glowing with rouge, and her limbs clad in trans- 
parent silk, climbed the ladder which formed 
the only way of access to the saint’s abode, and 
requested the same boon. The holy recluse 
having first upbraided her with the impious 
attempt to improve upon the handiwork of the 
Divine Artificer by the adornment of her per- 
son, and by his words awakened in her breast 
a desire for a higher life, consented, though 
reluctantly, to apply the same remedial sign 
to the diseased eye, which speedily recovered 
its soundness (Rel. Hist. pp. 1881, 1190). The 
cure confirmed the wholesome power of Peter’s 
exhortations. She at once laid aside all her 
jewels and fine clothes and embraced an ascetic 
life, which she maintained with increasing 
severity to her death. But though cured of her 
bodily and spiritual maladies, still Theodoret’s 
mother remained barren. The intercessions of the 
hermits failed to obtain the blessing of a child 
for her and her husband. They could only exhort 
submission to the Divine will. At last, at the ex- 
piration of “another weary course of years—as 
many as seven,”one of these recluses, Macedonius 
by name (MAcEDONIUS), boldly promised the birth 
of a son (Rel. Hist. 1214). Three years having 
elapsed without any appearance of the promise 
being fulfilled, Theodoret’s father visited Mace- 
donius, again reproaching him with the delay. 
The saint bade him send his wife to the cell. On 
her arrival he told her that their desire would 
be granted, and a son given, but on the condi- 
tion that, Hannah-like, she would devote the still 
unbegotten child to the service of the Almighty 
Giver. The condition was joyfully accepted by 
the eagerly expectant pair. Macedonius spent 
whole nights in prayer for the satisfaction of 
their desire. Four months after the visit she 
conceived, and in due time—a threatened danger 
in the fifth month of pregnancy having been 
averted by a visit of Macedonius—2 son was 
born to the almost hopeless parents, by whom in 
perpetual memory of the circumstances of their 
child’s birth and of their promised devotion of 
him to God, he was named @codHpyros, Theo- 
doret, ‘the gift of God.” The vow was strictly 
performed. From his cradle (é¢ omapydvev, 
Ep. 81) he was devoted to a life of religion, 
for which he was carefully trained by his 
mother, drinking in from her lips as soon as 
he had quitted her breast the apostolical faith 
according to its Nicene expression (Zp. 88), and 
receiving the weekly blessing of Peter of Galatia, 
as well as the exhortations of Macedonius, to 
frame his life in a manner worthy of one who had 
been specially given to prayer, and had been set 
apart before his birth to God’s service. “ Well 
do I remember his words,” writes Theodoret, 
when narrating Macedonius’ life, “ well was I> 
taught the Divine gift given to me, but little 
have my words answered to his lessons: May 
God, through his intercession, help me by His 
grace to live the rest of my life according to 
his admonitions.” (Relig, Hist. p. 1215.) Theo- 
doret narrates how, in his weekly visits to Peter 
in his tomb, the old man would take him on his 
knees and feed him with raisins and bread, and as 
the most precious thing he could bestow, pre« 
sented him with half his linen girdle. This was 
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long preserved in the family and lent to others 
as a sovereign remedy against all diseases, until 
one of the borrowers forgot to return it and the 
wonder-working relic was hopelessly lost (u.s. 
1188, 1195). His mother also gained for him the 
benediction of another ascetic, Aphraates, a 
Persian by birth (u. s. 1185), and he obtained 
that of another named Zeno, “when the youthful 
down was first appearing on his face” (w. s. 1203). 
At an early age, indeed while still a boy, Theo- 
doret was made a “lector,” and read the Scrip- 
ture publicly (ébid.). We only know of his edu- 
cation by its results. His writings indicate a 
well trained and highly cultivated mind, enriched 
by the perusal of all the best classical authors 
whether orators poets or philosophers, with 
whose works he indicates complete familiarity. 
But being devoted to a religious life his chief 


study was naturally given to the Holy Scriptures | 


and the works of commentators upon them in 
several languages. He was master of Greek, 
Syriac and Hebrew, but he was unacquainted 
with Latin. His chief theological teacher, to 
whom he never refers without deserved reverence 
and admiration, was Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
“the great commentator,” as he was called, the 
luminary and pride of the Antiochene school, but 
who undoubtedly prepared the way for the 
heretical teaching of Nestorius by his desire to 
provide, in Dorner’s words, “for a free moral de- 
velopment in the Saviour’s manhood.” He speaks 
also of Diodorus of Tarsus as his teacher, but this 
can only have been through jis writings. 

The parents of Theodoret were both dead by 
the time he had reached his twenty-third year. 
He was their sole heir. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to divest himself of his inheritance, which 
he distributed among the poor. (Zp. 113.) He 
then took up his abode ina monastery, one of two 
founded in a large village called Nicerte, three 
miles from Apamea, and about seventy-five miles 
from Antioch (Zp. 119), which he made his home 
for about seven years, until his reluctant elevation 
to the episcopal office, which took place about the 
year 423. His residence at Nicerte may be re- 
garded as one of the happiest periods of his life. 
Dr. Newman says of it “he was then in his youth- 
ful fervour, and there he laid deep within him 
that foundation of faith and devotion, and 
obtained that vivid apprehension of the world 
unseen and future which lasted him as a secret 
spring of spiritual strength all through the con- 
flicts and sufferings of the years that followed ” 
(Historical Sketches, iii. p. 313). He employed 
his leisure in making excursions into the country 
round, far and near, for the purpose of visiting 
other religious hotises, profiting by the words and 
the example of the devout men who either as 
solitaries or-as cenobites abounded in those 
regions. Of one such visit to the monastery of 
St. Eusebius, near Teledin in the diocese of 
Antioch, he gives an account with his own pen. 
(Relig. Hist. c. iv. p. 1157.) 

After some seven years passed calmly and con- 
tentedly in the Apamean monastery, Theodoret 
was drawn from the congenial life of continued 
study and devotion he there enjoyed to assume 
the cares, labours, and trials of the episcopate. 


Of the circumstances of his ordination we are | 
entirely ignorant. We know neither when he | 
was ordained, nor who was his ordainer, nor | 
whose influence was powerful enough to oyer- | 
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come his disinclination to so onerous a charge, 
which he tells us he assumed reluctantly (dcop 
edetduny) (Zp. 81, p. 1140). Garnier, starting 
from the erroneous hypothesis that he must have 
been ordained by the patriarch of Antioch, wastes 
much learning and labour imdetermining whether 
this patriarch was Theodotus or his predecessor 
Alexander, He also assumes, without any proof, 
that Theodoret had previously been ordained 
“reader ” at the age of twenty-two by Porphyry, 
and deacon by Alexander, while still an inmate 
of the Apamean monastery. The baselessness of 
this piece of fictitious history is shewn by Tille- 
mont (notes i. iii.), who remarks that in accor- 
dance with canonical precedent the ordination 
must have been conducted by the metropolitan 
of the province in which his future diocese was 
situated, 7.2. by the bishop of Hierapolis. The 
see with which the name of Theodoret was thence- 
forward to be inseparably connected, deriving its 
sole claim to distinction from that connection, 
was that of Cyrus, or more properly Cyrrhus, 
the chief city of a district of the province of 
Euphratensis called after it Cyrrhestica, an 
extensive plain of great fertility lying between 
the spurs of the Amanus and the river Huphrates, 
intersected by mountain ranges, some wooded 
and some bare, watered by three streams, and 
possessing “a rich loamy soil as fine as garden 
mould, in which it is diffcult to find even a 
pebble.” The diocese was forty miles long by as 
many broad, and contained the very large number 
of 800 distinct parishes, each with its church (Zp. 
113, vol. vi. p. 1190). The diocese was also 
singularly rich in monastic houses for religious 
persons of both sexes, some of them containing as 
many as two hundred and fifty inmates, and it 
boasted of a large number of solitaries, All of 
these enjoyed Theodoret’s unremitting and atffec- 
tionate solicitude in the frequent visits he paid 
them. Never perhaps was he happier than when 
laying aside for a while his episcopal state and 
sojourning among these holy solitaries, whose 
strange penances and self-torturing asceticism, 
and lives detached from all contact with the 
world, had so inexpressible a charm for his 
deyout nature, and in whose miraculous powers 
he exhibits such easy credence, or as “moderns 
would say large credulousness” (Newman, wu. s. 
p- 314); “men of solid virtue and worthy of the 
Christian name; men who mortified themselves 
with the distinct purpose of thereby becoming” 
gentle, spiritual, unostentatious, modest, meek,» 
and holy, and who succeeded in their object” (i. 
316). With such kindred souls Theodoret knew 
a happiness he was a stranger to in the rush 
and turmoil of the episcopal work of his diocese. 
This was severe and trying. Cyrrhus was not 
more fertile in ascetics than in heretics. The 
East has ever been the nursery of heresy. Ina 
diocese such as his, lying as it were in a corner 
of the world, not reached by the public posts, 
isolated by the great river to the east and the 
mountain chains to the west, peopled by half- 
leavened heathen, Christianity assumed many 
strange forms, sometimes hardly recogniz- 


_ able caricatures of the truth. Eunomians, Arians, 


Marcionites, and the adherents of other still 
wilder distortions of the pure religion of Christ, 
abounded, ‘‘Old-world heresies were the popu~ 
lar religion of peasants ” (Bright, uw. s., p. 149). 
To the recovery of these Theodoret devoted his 
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youthful ardour and still undiminished strength, 
and this he did at his own personal risk. 
“Often,” he writes, “have I shed my blood; 
often have I been stoned; nay, brought down 
before my time to the very gates of death” (Epp. 
81, 113, 1141, 1190). Nor were his labours 
fruitless. Eight villages polluted by Marcionite 
errors, with their neighbouring hamlets com- 
prising more than a thousand souls, one village 
filled with Eunomians, another with Arians, were 
brought back to the sound faith. He could boast 
with all honesty to pope Leo in 449, that by the 
help of his prayers not a single plant of tares 
was left among them, and that his whole flock 
had been delivered from heretical errors. (Zipp. 
81, 113, 116, pp. 1141, 1190, 1197.) He 
carried his campaign against error, which 
embraced Jews and heathen as well as mis- 
believing Christians, beyond the limits of his 
own diocese. ‘ He who surveys all things knows 
how many stones hurled at me by abominable 
heretics my body has received; what contests I 
endured in most of the cities of the East, with 
Gentiles, with Jews, with every form of here- 
tical error” (7b. p. 1190). He was unwearied in 
preaching, and his acquaintance with the Syrian 
vernacular gave him access to the ears and hearts 
of the poorest and most ignorant of his flock. 
Conspicuous as was Theodoret’s zeal for the 
“spiritual welfare of his diocese, his care for its 
temporal interests and material prosperity was 
no lessremarkable. The city of Cyrrhus, though 
the winter quarters of the tenth legion, could 
boast of little dignity or architectural beauty. 
He calls it “ a small and desolate city,” with but 
“few inhabitants, and those poor,’ whose ugli- 
ness he had done his best to redeem by costly 
buildings erected at his own expense (Zp. 183, 
p. 1231). From his own ecclesiastical revenues, 
—which must therefore have been far from 
small,—he erected public porticos, built two 
bridges on the largest scale, provided baths 
for the people, and finding the city without 
any regular water supply he constructed an 
aqueduct, so that water was as abundant as 
it had been scarce before, while at the same 
time, by the formation of a catchwater drain, 
he guarded it against inundation from the 
marshes (Zp. 79, 81). The erection of these 
public buildings and hydraulic works attracted 
architects and engineers to the city, and afforded 
remunerative employment to a large number of 
the population, for whose benefit he also secured 
the help of presbyters skilled in medical science 
(Zpp. 114, 115). Finding his diocese unduly 
burdened with state imposts, the severity of 
which had caused many tenants to throw up their 
farms, leaving the civil authorities to make good 
their deficiency, a liability which they were 
seeking to avoid by flight, he wrote to the 
empress Pulcheria, entreating her to lighten 
so intolerable a burden (Hp. 43, p. 1102) as 
well as to the patrician Anatolius (Zp. 45, 
1104). In accordance with the belief of his 
age he took considerable trouble in obtaining 
from Palestine relics of prophets apostles and 
martyrs, for the greater glory of a church 
he had caused to be built in his episcopal city 
(Relig. Hist. c. xxi. p. 1251; Lp. 66). So great 
was his zeal for orthodoxy that, having discovered 
in the churches of his diocese more than two 
hundred copies. of the Diatessaron of Tatian 
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(what would we not give for one of them?) 
which he regarded as tainted with heresy, 
he destroyed them all, and substituted the 
ordinary text of the four gospels (Hueret. Fab. 
lib. i. c. 20). His life as a bishop differed as 
little as possible from that he had pursued in his 
monastery. The necessary state and official 
routine were very distastetul to him, and he 
avoided them as far as possible, devoting himself 
to the spiritual side of his office (Zpp. 16, 79, 81, 
145). He boasts in his letter to Nomus that, 
during the quarter of a century that he had been 
bishop, he had neitherhad a suit brought against 
him nor summoned anyone to the law courts, to 
which his clergy were equal strangers. Bribes 
and presents were unknown to him; “not a cloke 
nor a halfpeuny have I accepted from anyone ; 
not a loaf of bread, not an egg has anyone of my 
household ever yet accepted” (Zp. 81, p. 1140). 
At the same time, averse as he was to secular 
employments, he never shrank from them when 
duty called. In his commentaries on the Canticles 
hetakes opportunity to refer to the infinite press of 
business, the petty conflicts and ignoble troubles: 
that came upon him in connection with the 
city and the country, the police and the court, of 
which he had to bear the weight unaided (Jn 
Cant. tom. iii. p. 2). Nor were his extra-dio- 
cesan labours small or light. He made frequent 
preaching visits to his native city of Antioch, 
to Beroea, and other cities on the sea-board of 
Phenicia, in all of which his popularity as a 
preacher was great. At Antioch the very 
men who afterwards became his slanderous 
enemies, after his sermons “folded him in their 
arms, kissed his head his breast and hands, nay 
some of them his very knees, declaring that his 
teaching was worthy of the apostles” (Zp. 147). 
John the patriarch of Antioch felt such delight 
in his preaching that “he used to applaud with 
both hands, and often rose on his seat ” (Zp. 83). 
These visits, however, were never made on his 
own initiative, but reluctantly, after repeated 
invitations, five or six times over. So celebrated 
a preacher, however, was not allowed to decline. 
The Antiochenes felt that they had a claim on 
him as one of themselves, and with their neigh- 
bours in other cities persisted in their impor- 
tunity until they had secured their object. “ We 
find that to Antioch he paid as many as twenty- 
six preaching visits year after year out of the’ 
thirty years which he numbered in his episcopate, 
and though reiterated refusals on his part were 
the preliminary to his preaching there at all, yet 
preach he did, and for twenty-six seasons, giving 
clear evidence thereby both that he was fitted for’ 
the work, and that he knew his fitness” (New-. 
man, Hist. Sketches, p. 327). His enemies charged © 
him with restlessness, and a love of notoriety and 
a too great fondness for attending synods (Zp. 
82, p. 1142). He could truly reply that unat- 
tractive as Cyrrhus might be to one of his 
cultured intellect and sympathetic temperament, 
it was his home and the centre of the work to 
which he had been called of God; that he left it. 
reluctantly and returned to it gladly; that his’ 
attendance at the councils of the church was a 
plain duty, and that if he found a pleasure in’ 
addressing crowded earnest and sympathetic 
audiences, it was because he was thus doing his 
Master’s work, and making the best use of the 
talents He had entrusted to his care. The church® 
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would have been much the richer if any of these 
discourses, so eagerly listened to and so warmly 
applauded, had come down to us. All have un- 
happily perished, and the fame of Theodoret as a 
preacher rests alone on the verdict of his contem- 
poraries, given, however, in no uncertain manner. 
The interests of the church beyond his own 
immediate province were also earnestly cared for 
sy Theodoret. The Christians of Persia, and the 
provinces subject to Persia, being called to suffer 
@ severe persecution, in 420 and onwards, we find 
Theodoret writing to two bishops of Armenia, 
Kulalius and Eusebius, about the year 440, 
exhorting them to do all in their power to hold 
up the feeble and restore the fallen, and them- 
selves exhibit examples of strength firmness and 
courage (Hpp. 77,78). An example of his tender 
heartedness towards those in distress is afforded 
by the zeal with which he took up the cause of 
Celestiacus, a man of high rank of Carthage, who 
had been stripped of his all by the invasion of the 
Vandals, and with his large family of children 
and domestics was dependent on charity for 
existence, in whose behalf he wrote a number of 
still extant letters to various friends(Zpp, 29-36). 

We now come to the critical period in the life 
of Theodoret in connexion with the Nestorian 
<ontroversy, through which he is chiefly known 
to us. Though he fought on the losing side, 
unequally matched with the most commanding 
spirit of his age, and one of the most clear- 
headed constructive theologians the Church 
has ever produced, and had eventually to ac- 
knowledge himself beaten and to confess the sub- 
stantial justice of his defeat; though he made 
many mistakes, and lost his temper and called 
his adversary hard names, and allowed himself 
to be unduly biassed by private friendships and 
personal antipathies, we cannot but feel that, as 
regards temper and spirit, Theodoret had the best 
of it, and that the moral victory remains with 
him rather than with his great antagonist. We 
may accept the assurance that, in regard to the 
chief verities of the faith, Cyril and Theodoret 
were substantially in agreement. But, as Dr. 
Bright has said, like too many combatants, 
“feach looked mainly at his own side of the 
shield.” “The mystery of the Incarnation has 
two aspects, one relating to Christ’s single Per- 
sonality, the other to the distinctness of His 
manhood from His Godhead. Cyril emphasized 
the former, while really acknowledging the 
latter ; Theodoret reversed the process. Cyril 
specially dreaded a ‘ severance,’ Theodoret a ‘ con- 
fusion,’ . . . yet Cyril had a true belief in our 
Lord’s Manhood, and Theodoret was not less sound 
as to his Personal Divinity. Thus each of the 
two men did that sort of work for which his 
antecedents and habits of thought had fitted 
him, and thereby gave in his appropriate con- 
tribution to the ultimate settlement of the two- 
fold question raised.” (Later. Treatises of St. 
Athanas. pp. 149, 150.) Theodoret’s personal 


share in the controversy began in the closing 


months of 430 with the receipt by John, the 

patriarch of Antioch [Joannes (31)], of the 
- letters of Celestine and Cyril, relative to the con- 
demnation of the doctrines of Nestorius promoted 
~ ‘by the Western bishops in the preceding August. 
Referring for details to the article just mentioned 
as well as those on the other leading personages 
of the controversy [Cornestinus, CYRILLUS , 
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Nestorius], it is enough to say, that this high- 
handed behaviour on the part of the patriarchs 
of Rome and Alexandria towards the bishop of 
the New Rome, himself a personal friend of long- 
standing to both of them, was no less offensive to 
Theodoret than to John. When-these documents 
arrived Theodoret happened to be at Antioch 
with other bishops of the province, probably for 
the ordination of Macarius, the new bishop of 
Laodicea. The admirable letter, characterized 
by mild persuasiveness, despatched in the name 
of John and his suffragans to Nestorius, exhorting 
him to give up his objections to the term “ Theo- 
tokos,” seeing that the true sense of that term 
was part of the Church’s faith, and entreating 
him not to throw the whole of Christendom 
into confusion for the sake of a word, which 
Tillemont describes as “trés belle, trés bien faite, 
et trés digne de la réputation qu’avait ce prélat” 
(Mém. Eeclés. xiv. 34), has been, with great 
show of probability, ascribed to the practised 
pen of Theodoret (for this letter see Labbe, iii. 
390 sq.; Baluz. col. 445, c. xxi.). The contro- 
versy was speedily rendered much fiercer by the 
publication of Cyril’s celebrated twelve “ Ana- 
thematisms ” or “ Articles.” Designed to crush 
one form of heretical teaching as regards our 
Lord’s Personal Nature, these “articles” (de- 
tached, against Cyril’s intention, from the 
letter on which they were based) hardly escaped 
falling into the opposite error. The Godhead of 
Christ was asserted with such emphasis, that to 
some readers the truth of His manhood might 
seem obscured. John was shocked at what he, 
and those who thought with him, deemed the posi- 
tive affinity to Apollinarian doctrine in some 
of these articles, and applied first to Andreas 
of Samosata [ANDREAS SAMOSATENSIS] and then 
to “the more accomplished controversialist ” 
Theodoret to confute them. Theodoret readily 
undertook the task assigned to him. He replied - 
to the anathematisms seriatim, in a bitter tone 
which evidenced that he had not yet attained to 
clearness or consistency of view on the subject 
of controversy. So completely at variance with 
orthodoxy did Theodoret regard the articles, 
that in the letter to John (reckoned as Zp. 150) 
prefixed to his observations upon them, he ex- 
presses a suspicion that some “enemies of the 
truth” had been sheltering themselves under 
Cyril’s name. If they were really ‘his, they 
proved how unworthy he was of the otlice of 
chief shepherd, who not only was diseased him- 
self, but sought to infect those whom it was 
given him to feed and tend with deadly disease, 
under the name and figure of piety breaking 
forth into heretical and blasphemous language, 
seeking to revive the impious teaching of Apolli- 
naris, long since dead, and branding with 
anathemas those who refused to join in his 
blasphemies (Labbe, iii. 889-944). Cyril replied 
to his objectors in his “ Apology for the twelve 
anathematisms addressed to the Oriental bishops ” 
(Labbe, iii. 827-887; Cyril, ed. Pusey, i. 384— 
496, vi. 382), and in an elaborate letter addressed 
to Euoptius, bishop of Ptolemais, containing 
Theodoret’s objections to the anathematisms and 
his own replies to them, seriatim (Labbe, iii. 
888-943). For the nature of these documents, 
as well as of the objections urged by Theodoret 
and his friends, which, with much that - is 
illogical and inconsistent, contain no little that 
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is prima facie Nestorian, the article CyRILLUS 
may be referred to (Vol. I. p. 767. a). These 
documents, it should be noticed, were prior 
to the council of Ephesus and the formal 
condemnation of Nestorius which was then 
passed, At that famous ecclesiastical gathering 
Theodoret, accompanying his metropolitan, the 
inflexible Alexander of Hierapolis, was among 
the earlier comers, anticipating his tardy 
Oriental brethren, whose arrival he, with sixty- 
eight bishops, vainly urged should be waited for 
before the council opened (Baluz. c. vii. 697-699). 
On the arrival of John and his Oriental brethren, 
he at once united himself to them, and gave his 
voice for the deposition and excommunication of 
Cyril and Memnon and their adherents (Labbe, iii. 
597-599). He took part also in the miserable 
proceedings which ensued, when the “ concilium ” 
and the so-called “ conciliabulum ” were each 
launching the thunderbolts of their ecclesiastical 
artillery against each other, mutually deposing 
and excommunicating their rival leaders. On the 
two warring parties sénding their respective de- 
puties by his desire to the emperor at Constan- 
tinople, Theodoret was one of the Oriental 
commissioners, as the representative of his 
metropolitan, Alexander (ib. 728). Previously 
to this, Theodoret had written two letters, 
preserved to us in the Acts of the Fifth 
General Council (the Second of Constantinople). 
One of these is addressed to Andrew of Samosata, 
in which he describes Cyril as the Egyptian who 
was raging against God and warring with Moses 
and Aaron and His other servants, while the 
greater part of Israel was siding with the adversa- 
ries, and playing a wretched farce under the 
name of a synod (Labbe, v. 506; Theod. ed. 
Schulze, vol. iv, Hp. 162). The other letter, 
addressed to “‘ the monasteries,” probably those of 
his own diocese, charges Cyril in most violent 
language with participating, by his impious 
anathemas, with the heresies of Arius, Eunomius, 
Apollinaris, &c., and blaspheming against the 
Holy Ghost (ib. 505). The deputies not being 
allowed to enter Constantinople, the successive 
audiences with the emperor were held at 
Chalcedon, Sept. 431. Theodoret’s name appears 
in the letters and other documents continually 
' passing to and fro between the Oriental party at 
Ephesus and their representatives in Chalcedon, 
in which much was said and written in a bitter 
and uncharitable spirit, which we are glad to 
believe that Theodoret at least was sorry for 
afterwards. These wearisome and painful docu- 
ments appear in Labbe (vol. iii. 724-746 ; Theod. 
ed. Schulze, vol. iv. pp. 1336-1354), Of the five 
sessions held at Chalcedon the proceedings of the 
first alone are recorded. We havealso a few scanty 
fragments of speeches and homilies of Theodoret 
delivered at this period, characterized by distress- 
ing acrimony, and a free use of opprobrious 
. epithets (Theod. ed. Schulze, vol. vy. pp. 104-109). 
We have also a letter of his to Alexander of 
Hierapolis, whom he was representing, informing 
him how matters were going on at Chalcedon, 
telling him of the popularity of the deputies with 
the people, who, in spite of the hostility of the 
clergy and monks by whom they had been re- 
peatedly stoned, flocked in large numbers to hear 
them, assembling in a large court surrounded with 
porticos, the churches being closed against them, 
but lamenting their ill-success with the emperor, 
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on whom all their urgency and eloquence had 
produced no effect, although they had even sworn 
to him that it was impossible for them to agree 
with Cyril and Memnon, and who absolutely 
refused to hear Nestorius’s name mentioned, 
while his senators trusted only in gold, and 
asserted that the nature of the Godhead and 
the Manhood was one and the same. He and 
his companions, however, would not relax their 
efforts in behalf of their friend and their father, 
knowing that injustice was done him (Labbe, ii. 
732; Theod. ed. Schulze, Hp.169). The sudden 
decision of Theodosius, despairing of a compromise, 
in favour of the orthodox party; his mandate 
that another bishop should be ordained in place 
of Nestorius; the memorials in consequence ad- 
dressed to him by the Orientals; the Imperial 
order for the dissolution of the -synod at 
Ephesus; the ordination of Maximian as bishop 
of Constantinople; the return home of Cyril 
while still under sentence of deposition ;—al} 
these are matters of history. Before the deputies 
finally left Chalcedon, the Orientals deliyered 
addresses to the adherents of the deposed Nes- 
torius who had crossed the Bosphorus from Con- 
stantinople, of which we possess considerable 
fragments. The first of these was delivered by 
Theodoret. Heand his companions, he said, were 
shut out from the royal city, on account of their 
fidelity to Christ, but the Heavenly Jerusalens 
was still open to them. His hearers had braved 
the terrible waves of the Propontis to hear his 
voice because in it they realized an echo of the 
voice, of their pastor, Nestorius, the shepherd 
whom his brother shepherds had, as they ima- 
gined, slain with their reeds. He closes with a 
vehement and impassioned declamation against 
those who asserted that the Godhead was capable 
of- suffering, an impiety surpassing that of the 
heathen (ib. 753 sq. ; ed. Schulze, vy. 106). The 
council having broken up, the deputies returned 
to their respective dioceses. On their way home, 
the Orientals, and Theodoret among them, helda 
synod at Tarsus, where they renewed the sen- 
tence of deposition on Cyril in conjunction with 
the seven orthodox deputies to Theodosius, which 
they published in a circular letter. They engaged 
at the same time never to abandon Nestorius. 
This promise and these anathemas were repeated 
at the synod held at Antioch by John at the close 
of the year (Socr. H. Z. vii. 34; Liberat, c. vi. 
p- 26; Mercat. tom. ii. p. 357; Baluz. c. 39, 
741). Either shortly before or soon after this 
Antiochene synod, Theodoret accompanied John 
and other bishops on a visit to the aged and 
much venerated Acacius of Beroea, to acquaint 
him with what had happened at Ephesus, which 
caused the old man extreme pain (Baluz. c, 41, 
746). Theodoret returned to his diocese, where 
he devoted himself to the composition of a fresh 
work assailing the obnoxious anathematisms,. 
entitled “Pentalogus,” from its division into. 
five books, Of this only a few fragments remain. 
Other treatises which he wrote at this time are 
also lost. But we have, in a Latin version, a 
long letter addressed to the followers of Nestorius 
at Constantinople, in which he declares his own 
adherence to the orthodox faith, although he 
had felt himself unable to acquiesce in the con- 
demnation of Nestorius, not believing that the 
doctrines ascribed to him were actually held by 
him (Baluz. Synod. c. 40, 742). In 432 another 
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council was held by John, in the interests of 
peace, either at Beroea or some other city of 
“Syria, attended by Acacius, Alexander, Andrew, 
Macarius of Laodicea, and Theodoret, at which 
six propositions were drawn up, in the hope of 
putting an end to the unhappy dissensions. 
These articles were probably framed by Theodoret 
himself. They were made purposely short, to 
render their meaning clearer. Only one of them is 
preserved (ib. c. 53, 756; c. 60, 766). This asserts 
the acceptance of the Nicene faith as well as of 
Athanasius’ “Letter to Epictetus,” without any 
additions “by letters or chapters,” the reference 
being clearly to the twelve articles, which it was 
thus hinted Cyril had better withdraw. From a 


letter addressed by the synod to Helladius of 


Tarsus (ib. c. 54), we learn that the six articles 


were so framed that the reception of any one of 


them might be regarded sufficient for admission 
into church communion. The synod, on their side, 
expressly guard themselves from recognizing the 
deposition of Nestorius. Cyril found it impossible 
to accept the terms proposed in Theodoret’s 
articles. He explained the grounds of his objec- 
tions in a long letter to Acacius, which however 
opened a way for pacification by interpretations 
of some questionable points in his anathematisms 
which he refused to withdraw. This letter 
Theodoret regarded as orthodox but at the same 
time as irreconcileable with the anathematisms, 
which he still regarded as heretical. He was, 
however precluded from accepting the terms of 
peace which John and others were increasingly 
inclined to acquiesce in, by the demand that he 
should anathematize the doctrine of Nestorius 
and Nestorius himself. To do this, he writes to 
his friend Andrew of Samosata, would be to 
anathematize godliness itself. He professes him- 
self ready enough to anathematize all who assert 
that Christ was mere man, or who divide Him 
into two Sons, or who deny His Godhead. But if 
it was required that they should anathematize 
a man of whom they were not constituted 
the judges, and his doctrine which they knew to 
be sound, en bloc, * indeterminate,” he and they 
would act impiously in obeying such a demand 
(Baluz. 766, c. 61). Other letters, couched in 
similar terms, were written by him to Acacius 
(c. 60), and to the violent Nestorian partisans, 
Alexander of Hierapolis (769, c. 66), Helladius 
(772, c. 70), Himerius (773, ¢. 71), and again to 
Alexander (775, c. 72). Alexander was im- 
practicable. The others Theodoret sought to 
win over to his more peaceful view that the 
new explanations of Cyril might be accepted, 
but not his demand that they should anathe- 
matize Nestorius. He required also that all 
the bishops who had been deposed for adherence 
to Nestorian doctrine should be restored before 
Cyril could be received into communion. At 
this epoch, as Hefele remarks (Hist. of Councils, 
vol. iii. p. 127, Engl. transl.), the Orientals 
were divided into two great parties; the 
peace-seeking majority, with John of Antioch 
and the venerable Acacius at their head, ready 
to meet Cyril half-way, and the violent party 
of irreconcileables, with Alexander of Hierapolis 
as their leader, opposed to all reconciliation 
as treason to the truth, while a third or middle 
party was formed by Theodoret and Andrew of 
Samosata and their sympathisers, anxious for 
peace, but on terms of their own. Not being 
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able perfectly to agree with either of the two 
great parties, Theodoret and his scanty band of 
adherents failed to secure the confidence of either. 


His inflexible metropolitan, Alexander, was vehe- 
ment in his denunciation of such treason to the 
truth as was involved in any approach to recon- 
ciliation with Cyril. Against this reproach 
Theodoret sought to defend himself, as well as 
against the suspicion that he had given in to 
escape persecution, or to secure a higher place 
for himself (ib. c. 72, 775). 

Theodoret, though still holding back from 
reconciliation with Cyril, was virtually the 
instrument of bringing about the long-desired 
peace between the two contending sections of 
the church. The declaration of faith presented 
to Cyril by Paul of Emesa, as representing the 
belief of John, and accepted by Cyril, had been 
originally drawn up by Theodoret at Ephesus 
with the view of its presentation to the emperor. 
The paragraphs directed against Cyril’s twelve 
articles were slightly modified. A new heading 
was given to the document, and a few lines 
were added at the foot, on the testimony of the 
Fathers to the doctrine of the two natures; 
but the main body of it was unaltered (Cyril. 
ed. Pusey, vi. 44. Baluz. c. 96, 97, 804; Tille- 
mont, Mém. Eccles. xiv. 531; Hefele, Hist. of 
Councils, iii. 130 ff.). The reconciliation, how- 
ever, in which he had had so influential 
though unintentional a part, was by no means 
acceptable to Theodoret. For it demanded the 
acceptance of the deposition of Nestorius, and 
to this he could not bring himself, any more 
than to the other two points insisted on, the 
anathematizing of Nestorius’ doctrines and 
the giving up the four metropolitans of his 
party who had been deposed at Constantinople. 
These last, he maintained, must be restored to 
their sees, or the peace would be dishonourable, 
and one which he could not accept. John must 
use his influence with the ruling power at 
Constantinople to secure their restoration as the 
terms of complete reconciliation. Theodoret’s 
urgency was in vain. Not only were the terms 
he insisted on refused, hut Theodosius pro- 
ceeded to insist on the deposition and expulsion 
of all bishops who continued opposed to union. 
These menaces, however, by no means moved 
Theodoret. He wrote to Nestorius himself, 
whom he designates as “the most holy father, 
most beloved by God according to the truth,” 
exculpating himself from the charge of accept- 
ing the orthodoxy of Cyril’s letters which 
had been sent him by John, for the sake of 
preserving his episcopal dignity; he detested 
their author as much as any living man, but 
on repeated perusal he had found the letters 
entirely free from all heretical taint. At the same 
time he would rather have both his hands cut oft 
than subscribe the condemnation of Nestorius’s 
doctrine. He tells Nestorius that he had sent 
him a copy of his reply to those who de- 
manded his subscription, that he might be 
assured that he was no chameleon, changing 
colour with his place and surroundings, but 
remained constant in the same faith (Baluz. 
c, 120, 822, 823). The long and exceedingly 
violent denunciation of Cyril’s letters to John 
of Antioch that follows in the Synodicon (ib. 
c. 121) cannot be regarded as the composition of 
Theodoret, to whom it is ascribed by Lupus. 
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It may mere probably be ascribed to Alexander 
of Hierapolis, or some other leader of the 
irreconcileable party (cf. Tillemont, xiv. p. 553 ; 
Note Ixxviii.). Theodoret wrote about the same 
time to console the adherents of Nestorius at 
Constantinople under their present persecution 
(Mercat. p. 335) and to a certain Theosebius, 
bishop of Cium in Bithynia, expressing his hope 
that, as God had made known the truth by 
the confession of Cyril, so He would reveal the 
injustice done by the condemnation of Nestorius 
(Baluz. 796, c. 88). In his increasing diffi- 
culties, finding his growing isolation more and 
more intolerable, Theodoret invited the chiefs of 
the fast-lessening band of his sympathisers, 
‘Alexander, Andrew, and others, to a conference 
at Zeugma, to take counsel as to what should 
be done in reference to the union with Cyril, 
which had been accepted by John and 
earnestly pressed upon them by the combined 
weight of the ecclesiastical and civil power. 
Alexander replied evasively, but ultimately 
refused to attend the Synod except on his own 
terms. The bishops who met, as Theodoret 
fnformed John (Baluz. c. 95, 662, 801), accepted 
the orthodoxy of Cyril’s letter and regarded it 
as a recantation of his obnoxious twelve articles, 
put they could not yield to him in pronouncing 
an anathema on Nestorius. John, now hopeless 
of peace in any other way, applied to the secular 
arm. His method proved generally effectual. 
One by one the recalcitrant prelates yielded, 
with the exception of Alexander and some others 
obstinate in their resolution not to accept the 
orthodoxy of Cyril or to abandon Nestorius. 
Theodoret was one of the last to yield. The 
coldness which had arisen between him and John 
after the latter’s reconciliation with Cyril, had 
been much increased by John’s uncanonical 
intrusion into the province of Alexander in the 
ordination of bishops. Theodoret with the 
other bishops of the province on this withdrew 
from communion with John, and published a 
synodical letter charging him with ordaining 
unworthy persons (Baluz. 831, 850). The long 
‘and painful controversy which ensued, which 
was only crushed at last by John’s appealing to 
the imperial power to expel the malcontents, 
‘has been fully detailed elsewhere. [ALEXANDER 
or Himraro.is, ANDREW OF SAMOsATA, HELLA- 
pIus oF TARsvs, IRENAEUS OF TYRE, JOANNES 
or AntiocH (31).] All eventually yielded to 
combined entreaties and menaces save Alexander 
and asmall but stubborn band of irreconcileables, 
who were expelled from their sees and banished. 
Theodoret was assailed on his tenderest side by 
harassing his diocese. Dionysius, a “magister- 
‘militum,” the commissioner for the collection 
of the taxes and other imposts, took care to 
execute his duties in the most offensive manner, 
and to represent to the imperial authorities 
that the disturbances against the leviers of the 
taxes through the district had been instigated 
by Theodoret himself. Theodoret wrote a long 
letter to Dionysius, partly defending himself 
from these groundless charges and partly com- 
plaining of the violent conduct of his opponents, 
who had tried to set fire to his basilica of St. 
Cosmas and St. Damian, and had ill-treated 
several honoured bishops, intruding unworthy 
persons in their room (Baluz. c. 133, 834 sq.). 
‘All remonstrances, however, were in vain. 
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Theodoret and the other remonstrants were given 
to understand, that they must make their choice 
between submission and expulsion (#b. c. 146, 
847). Theodoret, who had shewn himself proof 
against all menaces and was eager to retire to 
the quiet of a monastic life, was unable to with- 
stand the entreaties of the faithful of his diocese 
unwilling to lose their beloved bishop, backed by 
the earnest remonstrances of James of Nisibis 
and the other solitaries of the district who 
entreated him to come to terms with John, hold- 
ing him responsible, “ut culpantes,” if he refused, 
for the continuance of the miserable divisions 
which were rending the church (@. wu. s.). A 
conference with John was arranged at Antioch 
(Gindarus had been the place first suggested, 1b. 
c. 146, 847), which terminated in a complete 
reconciliation. Theodoret was satisfied on find- 
ing that John had not in express terms passed 
an anathema on Nestorius, but only on “ what- 
soever he had taught or thought against apostolic 
doctrines” (i. c. 148, 850). Theodoret in 
yain endeavoured to bring Alexander to submis- 
mision. A stern “non possumus” was the old 
man’s only reply. Peace was concluded between 
John and Theodoret. The latter, in the inter- 
view between them, had satisfied himself of 
John’s orthodoxy and simple desire for the peace 
of the Church, while John had, on his side, waived 
the necessity of Theodoret’s assenting to the 
deposition of Nestorius (ib. c. 160, 859). The 
peace thus outwardly restored to the Church 
was not destined to last long. A friendly 
correspondence, it is true, took place between 
Theodoret and Cyril with regard to the latter’s 
remarks on Julian the Apostate’s work against 
Christianity, and his book on the “Scapegoat,” 
which, at Cyril’s request, had been shewn to 
Theodoret by John. Here, happily, as Dr. 
Bright has said, “was common ground on 
which these men, zealous Christians both, could 
meet and forget old quarrels” (Later Treatises 
of St. Athanas. p. 176). The truce, however, 
was but hollow and temporary. -Cyril’s de- 
nunciation in 438 of the teaching of Diodorus 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia, which he had 
learnt from Rabbulas [RaBBULAS] was the real 
source of the Nestorian heresy, unhappily 
brought the two once more into collision. Cyril 
required that all bishops should be compelled to 
repudiate Nestorian doctrine in express terms. 
John rebelled against the imposition of new 
tests, and begged Proclus, the new bishop of Con- 
stantinople, to interpose with the emperor to 
save the Church from these perpetual harassings 
(Baluz. c. 197, 892). Cyril was greatly exas- 
perated on discovering, through a certain presby- 
ter named Daniel, that Theodoret, with whom he 
had been engaging in friendly theological corre- 
spondence and who he hoped had wiped away 
all heretical Nestorian taint, still adhered to his 
former opinions and openly boasted, that he had 
never joined in the anathema on Nestorius or 
assented to his deposition. Cyril wrote an in- 
dignant letter to John, telling him that if “‘ what 
he had heard was true, that most pious person 
ought to be made to experience the severity of 
his anger” (Theod. ed. Schulze, y. 1361. Zp. 
179). Whatever steps John may have thought 
it reasonable to take in this matter Theodoret 
remained unmoved, nor was it, indeed, till the 
eighth session of the council of Chalcedon, full 
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ten years later (Garnier places this letter in 
439, Tillemont a little earlier), that he assented 
to the condemnation of Nestorius. The unhappy 
renewal of strife, concerning the doctrines of 
Diodorus and Theodoret, as has been already 
remarked, brought Theodoret and Cyril once 
more into collision. For the details of the con- 
flict other articles may be consulted [CyRILLLUS 
OF ALEXANDRIA, Vol. I. p. 771, 772; Proctus, 
Rawsu.as, Ipas]. Cyril vehemently denounced 
Theodore’s doctrines, which were as eagerly 
defended by Theodoret. Of his work in defence 
of Theodore we have only a few fragments, pre- 
served in the Acts ot the Fifth Council. The 
language used against Cyril is painfully violent, 
but, unhappily, only in keeping with the spirit of 
the age and with the proverbial “ odium theolo- 
gicum.” The long and bitter controversy in 
which both parties did and said many things they 
must have had cause deeply to regret, was closed 
by the death of Cyril, June 9 or 27, 444. With 
Baronius, “the cautious” Tillemont, Cardinal 
Newman and Dr. Bright, we should be glad to 
“utterly scout” the idea, that the “atrocious 
letter” on Cyril’s death, ascribed to Theodoret 
by the Fifth Oecumenical Council (Theod, ed. 
Schulze, Hp. 180 ; Labbe, v. 507) which he was 
said to have delivered by way of pxan (Bright, 
uw. 8.176) and the “scarcely less scandalous” ser- 
mon (ib.) can have been written by him. “To 
treat it as genuine would be to vilify Theodoret.” 
“The Fathers of the Council,” writes Dr. 
Newman, “are no authority on such a matter.” 
(Hist. Sketches, p. 359).* A painful suspicion 
of their genuineness, however, still lingers 
and troubles our conception of Theodoret. The 
documents may have been garbled, but the general 
tone too much resembles that of undisputed 
polemical writings of Theodoret’s to allow us 
entirely to repudiate them. We wish we could. 
Neander (vol. iy. p. 213, note, Clark’s tr.) is 
inclined to accept the genuineness of the letter, 
the arguments against which he does not regard 
as carrying conviction, and to a large extent 
deriving their weight from Tiilemont’s “ catholic 
standpoint.” That Theodoret should speak in this 
manner of Cyril’s character and death cannot, he 
thinks, appear surprising to those who, without 
prejudice, contemplate Cyril and his relations 
to Theodoret. The playful description, after 
the manner of Lucian, of a voyage to the Shades 
below, is not to be reckoned a very sharp thing 
even in Theodoret. The advice to put a heavy 
stone over his grave to keep Cyril down is 
sufficient proof that the whole is a bitter jest. 
The world felt freer now Cyril was gone; and 
he does not shrink from telling a friend that 
he could well spare him. “The exaggeration of 
rhetorical polemics requires many grains of 
allowance.” (Neander, 7b.) 

The succession of Dioscorus to Cyril’s patriar- 
chal throne was the signal for the commence- 
ment of fresh trials for Theodoret. The new 
patriarch was a violent, rapacious, unscrupu- 
lous, and scandalously immoral man, whose pro- 
fuse briberies had secured the favour of the 
imperial court, and especially of Chrysaphius the 
reigning eunuch, who held sway over the feeble 
mind of Theodosius. Dioscorus had an extensive 


* On the genuineness of these documents, see Tille- * 
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correspondence with the monks in Syria and 
elsewhere, who were ill-affected to their bishops. 
One of the first to suffer from the ill-disguised 
enmity of Dioscorus against those who opposed 
his autocratical spirit, was Irenaeus, bishop of 
Tyre, a former friend and lay partizan of Nes- 
torius; and united to Theodoret by many close 
ties. Theodoret interested himself very warmly 
in his friend’s behalf, but to no purpose. As is 
told in another article [[RENAEUS (7)], his ruin 
had been resolved upon by Dioscorus and the 
faction of Chrysaphius and the Archimandrite 
Eutyches, who was beginning to acquire an 
ill-starred celebrity as the representative of the 
monastic and ultra-Cyrilline party; and all 
remonstrances against the monstrous injustice 
of his condemnation were of no avail. The 
order for his deposition is dated Feb. 17, a.p 
448. Theodoret had previously excited the illwill 
of Dioscorus by his acceptance of a synodical 
letter of Proclus, by which Dioscorus asserted he 
had compromised the rights of the patriarchal see 
of Alexandria as well as that of Antioch, by re- 
cognizing the primacy of Constantinople (Theod. 
Ep. ad Flav. Ep. 86, p. 1157). Dioscorus was 
resolved to bring about Theodoret’s overthrow, 
which his influence over the feeble emperor, 
through Chrysaphius and Eutyches, enabled 
him to accomplish, at least, temporarily. Dr. 
Newman reminds us that Theodoret was one 
of the first to discern and discover “the nascent 
heresy of Eutyches” (u. s. p. 338), and he 
directed the powers of a well-trained intellect 
and great theological learning to exposing and 
crushing it. To Dioscorus and the -party of 
which he was the acting head, Theodoret was 
therefore a man by all means to be got rid of, or 
at least suppressed. The ear of the emperor was 
gained, and he was represented as a turbulent 
busybody, restless and meddlesome, constantly 
to be found at Antioch and other cities, taking 
part in councils and public assemblies when he 
ought to have been attending to the business of 
his diocese; a troublesome agitator, stirring up 
strife wherever he moved (Zp. 79, p. 1135, etc.). 
Besides these personal charges, he was also 
accused on theological grounds. Dioscorus, who 
seems to have regarded himself as “the lawful 
inheritor of Cyril’s guardianship ofanti-Nestorian 
orthodoxy,” wrote to Theodoret’s patriarch, 
Domnus, who about 442 had succeeded his 
uncle John in the see of Antioch, informing him 
that he had heard on undeniable authority that 
Theodoret was making himself a centre of unity 
for Syrian bishops of doubtful orthodoxy, holding 
conferences at Antioch and doubtless creating 
a crypto-Nestorian party, practically teaching 
Nestorianism under another name and striking 
at “the one Nature of the Incarnate.” Whatever 
may have been thought of these accusations 
where Theodoret was well known and his charac- 
ter could speak for itself, they were accepted at 
court, and Dioscorus succeeded in obtaining an 
imperial edict, that as a disturber of the peace 
of the church he should confine himself to the 
limits of his own diocese. This is dated by 
Tillemont March 30, 449. This edict in the 
imperial autograph (Zpp. 79, 80, pp. 1134, 
1137) was conveyed by Count Rufus to Theodoret, 
who was then at Antioch preparing for the 
approaching synod relating to the troubles in 
Osrhoene. Theodoret at once submitted, and left 
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the: city without even saying farewell. to his 


friends, who were anxious to detain him (Lp. 80, 
p- 1137). A week later, Euphronius, a ‘ magister 
militum,” was sent to Cyrrhus to demand from 
him a.written acknowledgement of the receipt 
of the edict (#b.). Theodoret yielded to all the 
emperor’s requirements with calm dignity, but 
deeply sensible of the injustice of thus condemn- 
ing him unheard and feeling that his character 
was at stake and the truth endangered in his 
-person, he wrote in his defence to several leading 
bishops and high state officials, to Anatolius ‘he 
patrician (Zp. 79), to Eutrechius the prefect 
(Zp. 80), to Nomus the consul (Zp. 81), and to 
Eusebius, bishop of Ancyra (Zp. 82). These 
letters, particularly that to the consul Nomus 
(Zp. 81), are peculiarly interesting, from the 
details they offer of his early life and the clear 
statements as to his theological tenets, We find 
in them also a list of his commentaries on Holy 
Scriptures, and the other works which had pro- 
ceeded from his pen (Zp, 82), The whole series 
deserves careful perusal, and will be found greatly 
to raise the character of this much maligned and 
most sorely-tried servant of God. Previously to 
this, c. 446, 447, Theodoret had composed a 
work, consisting of three dialogues, to which he 
gave the names of “ Eranistes” and “ Polymor- 
phus,” in which he retorted the charge of 
heretical teaching on his adversaries, maintaining 
that the supporters of the then rising Eutychi- 
anism, “were but, in fact, collectors of scraps 
from miultiform theories, more or less Gnostic in 
character” (Bright, wu. s.p.177). To defend him- 
self categorically from the heretical accusations 
launched at him by Dioscorus in his letter to 
Domnus, he wrote a letter to his accuser clearly 
defining his orthodox position (Zp. 83). — His 
belief, learnt from Holy Scriptures and the 
Fathers, was that Christ, the one Lord, possessed 
both Deity and Humanity. Those who denied 
the distinction between His Flesh and His 
Godhead, or who affirmed that either had been 
converted into the other, he had endeayoured to 
bring to soundness of faith by the medicines of 
the admirable Theophilus and Cyril. He con- 
cludes by a solemn imprecation, “ Whoso denies 
the Holy Virgin to be Theotokos, or calls our 
Lord Jesus Christ mere man, or divides the one 
only Begotten, the firstborn of every creature, 
into two Sons, may he be driven from all hope in 
Christ, and let all the people say Amen, Amen,” 
He requests that Dioscorus will pray for him 
and reply to his letters (Zp. 83, p. 1152). 
Dioscorus received the letter with contemptuous 
silence, and with all his old bitterness assumed 
the truth of the charges against Theodoret, 
as if he had carefully investigated the truth of 
each of them, and proved it by torture” (Zp. 86, 
1156). Theodoret’s second reply, in “gentle 
terms,” had no better reception. Dioscorus even 
suffered the calumniators of Theodoret to ana- 
thematize him openly in church, and rose him- 
self from his episcopal throne and seconded their 
anathemas with his own voice (#b.).. Domnus 
warmly espoused the cause of his suffragan, and 
despatched envoys to Constantinople in his 
fayour, by whose hands Theodoret sent the letters 
already mentioned to leading personages, in 
which he cleared himself of all heretical com- 
plicity, asserting his belief in One Christ, truly 
God and truly man, in whom the Godhead and 
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thé Flesh are distinct; the union being without 
confusion. The issue of this deputation was uns 
favourable, and Theodoret remained a prisoner to 
his diocese. Worse, however, was in store for 
him, The condemnation of Eutyches exasperated 
his powerful adherents, who left no stone un- 
turned to reverse the condemnation, and to 
avenge themselves on him who was the acknow- 
ledged leader of the attack. Come what might, 
Theodoret must be silenced. Through the in- 
fluence of Dioscorus, to whom both Eutyches 
himself and his supporter with the Court, the 
eunuch Chrysaphius, had appealed for assistance, 
the emperor was induced to. summon “the 


Council of evil memory,” known in history by 


the name given it by pope Leo, as the ‘“ Latro- 
cinium” or “ Robbers’ Synod,” for the purpose, 
though not expressed yet generally understood, 
of reversing the judgment of Flavian’s synod, 
rehabilitating Eutyches, and crushing Theodoret. 
This ill-omened council met at Ephesus Aug. 8, 
A.D. 449. Theodoret was expressly excluded from 
the council by an imperial edict of March 4, and 
forbidden to appear unless expressly summoned 
by the unanimous voice of the council itself 
(Labbe, iv. 100). The prohibition was repeated 
in more stringent terms, on the ground of his 
having written against Cyril’s doctrines, in a 
second edict two days before the opening of the 
synod, Aug, 6 (ib. 109). We cannot fail to 
remark, that Theodoret’s condemnation was the 
chief object aimed at in summoning this in- 
famous synod. He was “the bugbear of the 
whole Eutychian party, and consequently con- 
demned in advance” (Martin, Brigandage & 
Eiphese, p. 192). From his  internement ” 
at Cyrrhus, Theodoret calmly watched the 
proceedings of his enemies. In common with 
Flayian and pope Leo he anticipated no happy 
results from the synod, which he only too justly 
believed the unscrupulous Dioscorus would take 
advantage of to secure the authorization of 
Cyril’s anathematisms, of the orthodoxy of 
which Theodoret had not yet been able to 
satisfy himself, and to obtain sanction for the 
heretical doctrines already condemned in the 
person of Eutyches (Zpp. 16,112), He had not 
long to wait for the confirmation of his worst 
fears. Dioscorus and his partisans, having by 
brutal violence obtained the acquittal of Eutyches 
and the deposition of Flavian, Ibas, Irenaeus and 
other sympathisers with Theodoret, proceeded on 
the third session to deal with him. The in- 
dictment was formulated by a presbyter of 
Antioch, named Pelagius, a Syrian by race and 
a solitary by profession, who describes himself as 
one who had devoted himself to the study of 
Scripture and to the collection for the benefit 
of the faithful of doctrines in accordance with 
the truth. “Theodoret, whom all the world 
knew as an adversary of God, and Domnus, re- 
garded as equally impious by all who loved 
Christ at Alexandria, moved by affection for the 
impious and criminal teaching of Nestorius, had 
made war upon him in spite of his tranquillity, 
and had threatened him with great dangers and 
condemned him to silence against his will. They 
had drawn up symbols of faith containing hor- 
rible impieties, and had pressed them upon him 
and other reluctant persons, and looked with sus- 
picion on every! ody who regarded the teaching 
of Nestorius as erroneous” (Actes du Brigandage, 
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pp. 96-99), In language of the most atrocious 
violence, Pelagius proceeded to demand of the 
council to take the sword of God, and, as Samuel 
‘dealt with Agag, and Elijah with the priests of 
Baal, pitilessly destroy those who had introduced 
-strange doctrines into the church. Those who 
adhered to the poisonous teachings of Nestorius 
were worthy of being committed to the flames, 
Burn them, burn them,” he cried. They must 
not be content with lopping off the branches, but 
must hew down the trunk and tear up its roots 
(ib. 101-102). This infuriated harangue was 
not needed to secure what was already a fore- 
gone conclusion. Pelagius, however, was allowed 
to lay before the synod the proofs of his accu- 
-sation, contained in “a tome, written by Theo- 
doret against the synod of Ephesus and the 
writings of the blessed Cyril,” together with 
extracts from various writings of his, and, above 
_all, Theodoret’s elaborate letter written in 431 
to the monks in the Euphratensis and Osrhoene 
(Zp. 151: see Tillemont, xv, 247), which was 
read in full (Actes du Brig. 113-119). This 
letter bore, as its subscription, ‘‘The Apology of 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus, in behalf of 
Diodorus and ‘Theodorus, champions of God.” On 
the conclusion of the letter, the council ex- 
claimed that they had heard enough to warrant 
the immediate deposition of Theodoret, as the 
emperor had already ordered. Any one who 
questioned his deposition might also support 
Nestorius (Actes, xi. p. 120). The reading 
of the “pieces d’accusation” being over, 
Dioscorus, with the view at the same time of 
intimidating those who were to vote after him 
and of indicating to the undecided in what way 
they were to formulate their opinion, led the 
way in voting. His language was most violent. 
Theodoret is described as an impious wretch, 
whose impiety was of long standing and had 
never been renounced by him. He had per- 
severed in his blasphemies to such a point that 
he had offended the ears of the merciful em- 
perors and the friends of Christ, and forced them 
to turn away from him through detestation of 
his evil doctrine. He had devoted himself to the 
destruction of innumerable souls by sowing per- 
verse beliefs and drawing the simple to join in his 
impiety, and had not shrunk from conceiving and 
writing things contrary to the books of the 
blessed Cyril. The sentence pronounced was that 
Theodoret should be deposed from the honour 
and rank of the priesthood, and deprived of even 
lay communion, as one whom it would be a sin 
for which they would have to answer before God, 
to receive, visit, or even to sit at table with. 
‘His books were ‘to be committed to the flames 
(ib. 125, 126). This sentence having been ordered 
to be communicated to Domnus, whose deposition 
was to follow the next day, the officer proceeded 
to take the votes, beginning with Juvenal, 
bishop of Jerusalem, and ending with Kusta- 
thius, bishop of Berytus, All followed suit in 
terms of greater or less violence, joining unani- 
mously in the cry “This is a just sentence. Drive 
away the heretic. We all agree. We all con- 
sent to the deposition of Theodoret ” (2b, 129; Je 
Brigandage, pp. 193-195). 
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Dioscorus was now master of the whole 


Eastern church; “il régne partout.” Theodoret, 
like all really good men, shining in adversity, 
bore his new troubles with a beautiful union 
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of meekness and dignity. He knew that depo- 
sition was as a rule followed by exile and he 
was prepared for the worst. He wrote to his 
friend Anatolius, the patrician, begging him to 
obtain from the emperor permission to repair to 
the West, to be judged by the bishops of that 
portion of the church, declawing his readiness, if 
he should be proved to have departed ever so 
little from the rule of faith, to be drowned in 
the depths of the sea. If that was not granted, 
he prayed to be allowed to retire to the monas- 
tery near Apamea in which he had been brought 
up and had passed so many years (Zp. 119, 
p. 1202). He cannot have felt much surprise 
that his determined enemy, Theodosius, should 
have refused his first request, and in granting 
the second should have taken all the grace out 
of it by making him feel his residence in the 
monastery as an imprisonment, which could only 
be relaxed at the emperor’s pleasure. But for 
the zealous care of his many friends, especially 
bishops, who undaunted by the frowns of those 
in authority vied with one another in their 
testimonies’ of reverential affection for one who 
was suffering for his fidelity to the truth, 
Theodoret might have even lacked the necessaries 
of life(Zp. 127, p. 1277). It was not his enemies’ 
fault if it were not so. Most of the gifts, 
“eulogiae,” however, which were showered 
upon him he declined, not, as he says, from any 
want of appreciation of the kindness which 
prompted them, but because, his wants being 
small, he needed very little to satisfy 


-them, and “the God who so plentifully supplied 


the ravens with food, gave him all he re- 
quired” (Zp. 123, p. 1207). The series of 
letters written at this time to these friends gives 
us a very pleasing idea of the real beauty of 
Theodoret’s character. They exhibit a gratifying 
absence of the bitter language regarding his 
opponents which distresses us elsewhere. The 
appeal in person to the West, forbidden by the 
weak and prejudiced Theodosius, was prosecuted 
by letter. He despatched three appeals; one, a 
document of great value, to pope Leo himself, a 
second to the presbyter Renatus, who had repre- 
sented the see of Rome at the Latrocinium, and a 
third to Hilarus, the archdeacon of Rome (Zpp. 
118, 116, 118). Tillemont justly remarks that, 
though Theodoret’s language to Leo seems ad- 
dressed to him individually, his appeal was really 
made in general to the bishops of the West 
assembled in the synod, which he begs may be 
convened to judge his cause (Mem. Lccles. xy. 
294). “In this remarkable letter,” writes Dr. 
Bright (Hist. of Church, p. 395), “he traces the 
primacy of Rome to her civil greatness, her 
soundness of faith, and her possession of the 
graves of the apostles Peter and Paul. He 
eulogises the exact and comprehensive orthodoxy 
with which the Tome of Leo conveys the full 
mind of the Holy Spirit. He dilates on his own 
wrongs and his exertions as a bishop, entreating 
Leo not to despise his old age in its affliction, but 
to decide whether he ought to submit to the 
recent sentence. He awaits his decision. He will 
acquiesce in it, whatever it be, committing him- 
self to the judgment of his God and Saviour.” The 
issue of this long and miserable struggle belongs 
to general church history. Theodosius continued 
to refuse to pay any heed to the remonstrances 
of Leo, asserting that everything had been decided 
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‘at Ephesus with complete freedom and in ac- 
cordance with the truth, and that the prelates 
there deposed merited their fate for innovations 
in the faith. The interposition of Pulcheria and of 
_the Western princesses was employed in vain. At 
ast, July 29, 450, a fall from his horse brought 
the life and reign of Theodosius to an end, and 
the imperial dignity passed from the feeble and 
obstinate brother to the resolute hands of the 
orthodox Pulcheria and her soldier-husband 
Marcian. All was now changed. Eutychianism 
became the losing cause, and the orthodox 
sufferers for the truth were speedily re-called 
from their banishment, though their return 
_to their sees was deferred until the termination 
of the synod about to be held, when their restora- 
-tion could be authoritatively declared by the 
representatives of the Church. It is evident, 
from his correspondence, that Theodoret was 
regarded as no ordinary personage, but as one in 
whom it was not unbecoming that the leading 
authorities of the State should manifest an in- 
terest. He appears to have been mentioned by 
name in the edict of recall, and such great per- 
‘sons as Caspar, the patrician, Arian though he 
was, and Vincomalus, the “ magister officiorum,” 
warmly interested themselves with Marcian in 
his behalf (Zpp. 138, 139, 140). The stigma 
of heterodoxy was speedily removed from him. 
Though the authority for it is not avery early one, 
there is no reason to doubt that Theodoret was 
one of the bishops who signed the Tome of Leo, 
and transmitted the signed copy by the hands of 
the legate Abondius, prefixing a short résumé of 
his own faith regarding the Incarnation, and that 
on this, Leo recognized him as a Catholic bishop 
{Tillemont, xv. -304; Baron. 450, § 22-24), 
Though now at liberty to go where he pleased, 
Theodoret, always a lover of studious repose, 
preferred to remain in his monastery, where he 
saw as few visitors as possible (Zp. 146). His 
chief desire was to witness the complete tri- 
umph of truth over error, and to convince others 
of the purity of his own teaching by shewing 
the groundlessness of the calumnies which had 
been so industriously circulated with regard to 
his doctrines. This desire he saw in part ful- 
filled, and he saw it with exceeding joy. But 
for his complete satisfaction an oecumenical 
council was necessary, and to bring that about 
he laboured with all his might. When that 
council should have been held, and he had seen 
the peace of the Church restored and the purity 
of his faith justified, it was his hope to return to 
rest in solitude, and end his days with joy in 
some place to which God might please to call 
him (Zpp. 133, 134, 137, 138), 

On the meeting of the council of Chalcedon 
on October 8, 451, Theodoret presented, though 
not in his own person, a memorial to the em- 
peror detailing the wrongs he had undergone, 
and also one to the Papal legates which appears 
to have contained an anathema of the doctrines 
both of Nestorius and Eutyches (Labbe, iv. 101 
and 619, 623). The records of the “ Latroci- 
‘nium ” were then read. On coming to the letter 
of Theodosius forbidding Theodoret to appear at 
that council, the commissioners stopped the 
‘reading to order that Theodoret should take his 
place among the prelates in accordance with the 
‘desire of Marcian, his deposition having been 

mulled by Leo. His entrance was the signal 
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for outrageous violence on the part of the ad- 
herents of Dioscorus. The hall re-echoed with 
cries and counter cries which interrupted all 
proceedings. Taking advantage of a momentary 
silence Theodoret calmly stepped forward and 
requested that his memorial to Marcian might 
be examined. On this the outcries demanding 
his expulsion were renewed. With difficulty the 
commissioners stilled the clamourers by an 
appeal to the self-respect due to themselves as 
bishops, and compelled them to consent to the 
reading of the Acts being proceeded with, de- 
claring “that no one should be prejudiced by 
the presence of Theodoret, who entered as one of 
the accusers” (Labbe, iv. 101). Theodoret sat 
down “in the midst,” év péow, not among his 
brother bishops. He continued to attend the 
sessions of the council, but without voting, and 
taking no part in the deposition of Dioscorus. 
His own cause came on at the eighth session, 
October 26. Although his orthodoxy had been ~ 
acknowledged by Leo, and his restoration was 
required by the emperor, the anti-Nestorian 
section would not hear of his recognition as‘a 
bishop until he had in express terms anathema- 
tized Nestorius. This step he had again and again 
declared he would neyer take, and he now tried 
to satisfy the remonstrants with something short 
of it. He begged to be allowed to read a profes- 
sion of his faith. He declared that he rejected not 
Nestorius only and Eutyches, but everyone who 
was not of orthodox opinions; that the recovery 
of his bishopric was as nothing to him compared 
with the re-establishment, of his orthodoxy. He 
came to prove that he was orthodox, and that 
he anathematized Nestorius and Eutyches, and 
everyone who like Nestorius believed in two 
Sons. Nothing, however, would satisfy the tur- 
bulent malcontents but the unequivocal con- 
demnation of Nestorius by name, and they 
continued to yell forth, “he is a heretic; a 
Nestorius; turn the heretic out.” Wearied 
out at last he yielded to the clamour and 
pronounced the test words, “ Anathema to 
Nestorius, and to everyone who denies that the 
Holy Virgin Mary is the mother of God, and 
who divides the one Son, the Only Begotten, 
into two Sons,” and went on to declare that 
he had subscribed the definition of faith 
drawn up by the synod in the Tome of Leo. 
The imperial commissioners now declared, that 
all doubt regarding Theodoret had been removed 
and that nothing remained but that he should 
receive back his bishopric. The whole assembly 
raised the cry, that Theodoret was worthy of his 
throne and that the church must receive back her 
orthodox teacher. The voting then commenced, 
and when the legates and the patriarchs and 
leading hjshops, including Juvenal and others 
who had with equal readiness voted for his 
deposition two years before, had pronounced for 
his restoration, the rest signified their assent by 
acclamation and the commissioners gaye sen- 
tence, that by the decree of the holy council 
Theodoret should receive again the church of 
Cyrrhus (Labbe, iv. 619-624). 

But few years remained to Theodoret, and of 
these yery little is known. It is not even certain 
whether he returned to his episcopal duties at 
Cyrrhus or remained in the quiet Apamean 
monastery, devoting himself to literary labours. 
The latter is asserted by Dr. Newman, who says 
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that “he made over the charge of his diocese to 
Hypatius (one of his chorepiscopi, who had been 
entrusted with his appeal to pope Leo), and 
retired into his monastery,” and that ‘ there he 
regained that peace which he had enjoyed in youth 
and had ever coveted, and passed from the peace 
of the church to the peace of eternity.” For this 
pleasing picture, however, there appears to be no 
sure warrant. Tillemont contradicts it altogether, 
remarking that such a statement cannot be ac- 
cepted without strong proofs, and that not a 
single proof can be found (xv. 311). The only 
fact absolutely certain with regard to Theodoret 
subsequently to the council of Chalcedon is that 
Leo wrote him a long and highly complimentary 
letter, claiming his aid in carrying on the struggle 
against the heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches, 
urging him to shew equal zeal against both forms 
oferror to disarm the suspicion his former 
relations to Nestorius might give rise to. (Leo. 
Magn. Ep. 120). He requests him also to 
write to him from time to time and inform him 
of the progress of the truth in the East, and thus 
“makes him, as if officially, his informant and 
adviser as to the course of theological thought 
in that part of Christendom” (Newman, w. s. 
p. 362), The date of his death is uncertain. 
Tillemont regards it as probable that he did not 
survive the year 453. But if the statement 
of Gennadius (c. 89) be true, that his death 
took place under the emperor Leo, he must hare 
lived till 457 or 458. 

The writings of Theodoret may be divided 
roughly into classes. I. Ewegetical, on the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
Il, Controversial, dealing with the anathematisms 
of Cyril, the Eutychian heresy, and, in a work 
written towards the end of his life, with heresies 
in general. III. Theological, including the 
Graecarum affectionum Curatio, Orations on 

_ Divine Providence and sundry orations and lesser 
treatises, IV. Historical and V. Epistolary. 

I. Exegetical. These include works on (1) the 
Octateuch, (2) the Books of Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles, (3) the Psalms, (4) the Canticles, 
(5) the Major Prophets, (6) the Twelve Minor 
Prophets, (7) the Fourteen Epistles of St. Paul, 
including that to the Hebrews. We will speak 
of these separately. (1) The work on the Octa- 
teuch, i.e. on the Five Books of Moses, Joshua, 
Judges, Joseph, and Ruth, does not form a con- 
tinuous commentary on the whole text of the 
books, but consists of a series of questions relating 
to ditiicult points and their successive resolution. 
This character of the work is shewn in the title 
cis TA Hropa Tis Oelas ypapas Kar exdoyhy, or 
Quaestiones in Cctateuchum.. It was composed in 
the latter years of his life at the request of a 
certain Hypatius, whom he styles “ the dearest 
of his sons,” at a time when he was in bad health. 
He deals with Genesis in 110 questions and 
answers, and Exodus in 72, some of greater some 
of lesser importance, several of them comprising 
only a few lines. They are for the most part 
characterized by’ the sound common-sense 
literalism of the Antiochene school, with but 
little tendency to allegory. He often forbears to 
give his own opinion, citing that of his great 
masters Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Origen. In the 38 questions on 
Leviticus and the 51 on Numbers, he naturally 
adopts more of the allegorical method, regarding 
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the whole of the Levitical ritual and the moral 
ordinances as typical of the sacrificial and media- 
torial work of Christ, and of the new law He 
came to inaugurate. He treats Deuteronomy in 
46 questions in a similar manner, his explana- 
tions bearing usually the stamp of a clear insight 
into the real meaning of the passage and of sound 
common sense. In dealing with the three 
historical books he attaches more importance to 
the literal sense, though by no means overlooking 
the typical meaning. Thus in Joshua he sees a 
type of Jesus Christ making his people inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven, Rahab is a type of the 
Gentile church, the twelve stones taken up out of 
Jordan signify the twelve apostles on which the 
church of Christ is built, Gideon’s fleece first 
alone wet and then alone dry, typify the people 
of Israel, the first receivers of the grace of God, 

and after their rejection of Christ deprived of that 
grace while the nations of the earth became par- 
takers of it. Jephthah’s daughter was really 
sacrificed to teach us that vows made to God must 
be paid. The worth of these solutions of scriptural 
difficulties is very various, and, as may be antici- 
pated, many of them are completely out of date, 
but the whole may be read with interest, and 
many of them even now with advantage. (2) The 
books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles are ex- 
plained at the request of the same Hypatius 
in a similar manner, “passing over what is 
clear, and making clear the passages which 
require interpretation.” The whole form, 
as Ceillier has remarked, a literal and historical 
commentary of very great service for the right 
comprehension of the text. It is characterised 
by honesty and common sense, and . seldom 
strains or evades the meaning to avoid dangerous 
conclusions. These fourteen books of questions 
and answers form the first volume of Schulze’s 
edition of Theodoret (Halae, 1769). (3) The 
second yolume ‘contains Theodoret’s commen- 
tary on the Book of Psalms. Here he drops the 
form of question and answer and furnishes a 
continuous commentary, in which he says he 
has sought to avoid the prolixity of older com- 
mentators, from whom he has drawn all that he 
deems most useful. He remarks that chronolo- 
gical order is not observed in the Psalms, and 
regards the question of their authorship as 
comparatively unimportant, since it is’ of little 
moment whether they are all the work of David 
or not, as they were all written by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. No one he holds ought 
to take offence at the imprecatory Psalms, since 
David lived before the promulgation of the 
new law which bids us love our enemies. He 
regards, however, the imprecations of Ps, cix. as 
prophecies, turning the optatives into futures, 
The whole book will reward a careful perusal. 
(4) The commentary on the Canticles (which 
opens vol. iii. of Schulze’s edition) was Theo- 
doret’s earliest exegetical work, undertaken at 
the request of his friend, John of Germanicia, 
at-a time when-the innumerable occupations 
devolving on him as bishop forbade his having 
sufficient leisure to deal with so profound a sub- 
ject adequately. He controverts the opinion of 
those who hold that this book contains the story 
of the earthly loves of Solomon either with 
Pharaoh’s daughter or with Abishag, or that it 
is a political allegory, in which the bridegroom 
represents the monarch and the bride the people, 
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and adopts the spiritual interpretation by which. 


the bridegroom stands for Jesus Christ and the 
bride for the church. From one passage in the 
very interesting prologue we learn that Theodoret 


held the then current opinion, that the whole of 


the books of the Old Testament having been burnt 
under Manasseh and other godless kings, or de- 
stroyed during the captivity, Ezra was divinely 
inspired to rewrite them word for word on the re- 
turn from the Captivity. (5) The commentary on 
the Canticles is followed by those on Jsaiah and 
_ Jeremiah,including Baruch and the Lamentations. 
His commentary on Isaiah is not complete, being 
merely a collection of passages made up by the 
editor, Sirmond, from the Greek Catenae, the 
original having been lost. It is somewhat sur- 


prising to find that he regarded the writings of 


Jeremiah so plain as to require no interpreta- 
tion, and that he only consented to undertake 
that commentary because he was told that 
many persons missed the true sense of the 
prophecy. He studied brevity, passing quickly 
over the easier parts, and devoting greater 
pains to the more. difficult. Unlike the 
preceding works Theodoret’s commentary on 
Ezekiel is divided into 16 books and that of 
Daniel into 10.. In his prologue to the former 
he asserts that if the prophecies are still 
ebscure to some it is only to those who remain 
in wilful blindness, since they have been 
so fully accomplished that it is now only neces- 
sary to read them to understand them. In his 
preface to Daniel, which is highly praised by 
Photius (cod. 203), he tells us that he undertook 
the difficult task at the request of his friends, with 
the design of perpetuating what he himself, who 
had been brought up from a child in the stady of 
the Scriptures, had learned from the holy fathers. 
He descants at considerable length on the iniquity 
of the Jews, who had excluded Daniel from 
the prophets and placed his book among the 
Hagiographa, because no prophet had so clearly 
predicted the advent of Jesus Christ, and the 
very time of His appearance. (6) His com- 
mentary on the Minor Prophets was also under- 
taken at the instance of others, in the belief that 
with the Divine help, although many had already 
written commentaries upon them, his own work, 
however insignificant and inadequate, would not 
be altogether in vain. Although these prophecies 
formed but a single volume they were not all 
written at one time, but were scattered over a 
long period, and were brought together into one 
_ book, in consequence of being too small singly to 
form separate volumes. (7) The only portions 
of the New Testament commented on by Theo- 
doret are the Zpistles of St. Paul, including that 
to the Hebrews. Of these Bishop Lightfoot writes, 
«His commentaries on St. Paul are superior to 
his other exegetical writings, and have been 
assigned the palm over all patristic expositions of 
Scripture, For appreciation, terseness, and good 
gense they are perhaps unsurpassed, and if the 
absence of faults were a just standard of merit, 
they would deserve. the first place; but they 
have little claim to originality, and he who has 
zead Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia will 
find scarcely anything in Theodoret which he has 
not seen before. It is right to add, however, 
that Theodoret himself modestly disclaims any 
such merit. In his preface he apologizes for at- 
tempting to interpret St. Paul after. two such 
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men who are ‘luminaries of the world,’ and he pro- 
fesses nothing more than to gather his stores ‘from 
the blessed fathers.’ ”. (Zp. to Galatians, p. 220.) 

Il. Controversial) The Refutation of the 
twelve Anathematisms of Cyril, written at the 
request of John of Antioch about the begin- 
ning of 431. In the very convenient form 
adopted. in Schulze’s edition (tom. v. pp. 
1-68) we have’in succession first the anathe- 
matism, then its further elucidation (ém/Avous) 
by Cyril, and finally its refutation (avarpom7}) 
by Theodoret. -It is observable that Theodoret 
never mentions Cyril by name, in the charitable 
hope, as he wrote to John, that these heretical 
articles were falsely attributed to him. (2) 
Eranistes or Polymorphus, “ a work of remark- 
able interest and of permanent value for theo- 
logical students to be read in connection with 
the ” “ Tome of Leo and the definitions of Chalee- 
don” (Bright, Later Treatises of Athanas, p. 
177). It consists of three dialogues between the 
“ Mendicant ” *Epaviorns, who represents Euty- 
chianism, and Theodoret himself as ’Op@ddoé0os. 
Their respective titles indicate the line adopted 
in each. These are “Arpertos, Jmmutabilis, 
*Aatyxutos, Inconfusus and’Arabhs, Impatibilis. 
The general title was intended to indicate that 
the Kutychians sought, like beggars, to pass off 
their doctrines gathered in scraps from many 
heretical sources in many shapes. To these 
dialogues, which form the most valuable of 
Theodoret’s controversial works, are appended a 
series of proofs of the three propositions, cast in 
a syllogistic form, dmodelfers di cvAAoyionav 
(ed. Schulze, u. s, 263-279). (3) Alperixjs Kaxo- 
pvdlas exitouh, Haereticarum Fabularum com- 


pendium, a work directed against heresies in 


general, in five books, composed at the request of 
Sporacius, one of the Imperial Commissioners at 
Chalcedon. In his preface Theodoret tells us 
that in his first book he proposed to deal with 
those who held two principles, denying that all 
things were created by One God, and regarded 
the Incarnation as a mere semblance, beginning 
with Simon Magus and ending with Manes. The 
second book is devoted to those who denied the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, such as Ebion, Cerinthus, 
Paul of Samosata, Sabellius, and Photinus. The 
third contains less known heresies, which it was 
difficult to class exactly, the Nicolaitans, Mon- 
tanists, Noetus, Tessarescaidecatitae, Novyatian, 
and Nepos. The fourth book, the most important 
of the whole, as treating of matters with which 
he was more or less personally acquainted, begins 
with the heresies of Arius and Eunomius and 
comes down to those of Nestorius and Eutyches. 
The disgracefully violent language adopted by 
him with regard to his former friend Nestorius, 
whom he stigmatizes as an instrument of Satan; 
a man who by his pride had plunged the church 
into disorders ; who under the cloke of orthodoxy + 
introduced at the same time the denial of the 
Divinity and of the Incarnation of the only 
begotten Son, and who at last met with the 
punishment he deserved, a sign of his future 
punishment—would warrant the charitable hope 
that this chapter of the work has been erro- 
neously ascribed to Theodoret. Of this, however, 
there is no evidence, and we are, though most 
reluctantly, compelled to accept it as his work, 
together with the equally atrocious letter to 
Sporacius on the Nestorian heresy. It is accepted, 
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both by Photius (cod. 56) and Leontius of Byzan- 
tius (Art. 4, de Sectis) (cf. Neander, iv. p. 246, 
note, Ceillier, Aut. Eeclés. x. 84). The jifth book 
presents, as the best bulwark against heresy, the 
chief articles of faith and moral laws of the 
church under 28 heads, under the title of Ocfwy 
doypdtey emitoun. 

- Il.. Theological.—The chief of the works that 
may be thus classified is an apologetic treatise, 
intended to exhibit the confirmations of the truth 
of the Christian faith contained in the Philoso- 
phical systems of the Gentiles, under the title 
‘EAnvik@y Oeparevtixh aabnudtwey, Graecarum 
Affectionum curatio, seu Evangelicae Veritatis ex 
Gentilium Philosophia cognitio. It is divided into 
twelve discourses, and furnishes a very able and 
eloquent defence of Christianity against the ridi- 
cule and the ignorant accusations of pagan 
philosophers, which he had very frequently to 
meet and reply to. Its composition may be 
probably placed before 437. This important 
work was followed by another of a similar cha- 
racter, in ten orations, on Divine Providence, 
which is regarded by the best critics as exhibiting 
Theodoret’s literary power in its highest form, 
as regards the careful selection of thoughts, the 
nobility of his language, the elegance and purity 
_ of his style, and the force and sequence of his 
arguments (Ceillier, p. 88, s. 10). To the above 
may be added a discourse on Charity, wep) elas nal 
aylas &ydans (Schulze, 14, 1296 sq.) and some 
fragments of sermons, etc., given by Garnier in his 
Auctarium (i. tom. v. p. 71 sq.). 

IV. Historical —This class contains two works 
of very different character, and far from being 
of equal value: (1) the Lccjesiastical History 
and (2) the Religious History. (1) The former, 
in five books, was intended to form a continua- 
tion of the History of Eusebius. It commences 
with the rise of Arianism under Constantius and 
closes with the death of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
A.D. 429. From his opening words, rs éxxan- 
ciaoTiKhs, icropias Ta Aeméueva ovyypdwat 
meipdcouat, he has been thought to have had in 
view the histories of Socrates and Sozomen, and 
to have written with the object of supplying 
their omissions and correcting their mistakes. 
This, however, which is accepted by Valesius, is 
questioned by others, and must be regarded as 
doubtful. As instances of errors corrected by 
him, Valesius refers to the history of Athanasius 
and of Paul of Constantinople (Annotat. in lid. ii. 
pp- 18, 19, ed. Par., 1673). Writing from the 
neighbourhood of Antioch, and intimately con- 
nected with that church and province he supplies 
much which the earlier historians writing from 
Constantinople omitted, e.g. the account of 
Meletius, Flayian and his successors in the see 
of Antioch, Eusebius of Samosata, Pelagius of 
Laodicea, Acacius of Beroea, and others. He also 
gives more original documents than either of his 
brother historians. But he is very chary of dates, 
and writes generally without sufficient chrono- 
logical exactness. Photius also finds fault with 
his too great fondness for metaphor, while he 
praises his style as “ clear, lofty, and free from re- 
dundancy ” (Cod. 31). The history is also to be 
praised for its learning and general impartiality, 
“though it is occasionally one-sided and runs of 
into a theological treatise.” (2) The Religious 
History, ¢:r6cos igropta, is devoted to the lives 
of thirty celebrated hermits and ascetics, his 
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contemporaries, and is written from his own: 
personal knowledge and from popular report. 
It was written before his Ecclesiastical History. 
Theodoret refers to it more than once in the 
course of the work (cf, iv. 25, 27, 28) and in 
his letter to Eusebius of Ancyra (Zp. 82). 
This work, which is priitipally devoted to 
the extraordinary penances and extravagant 
miracles attributed to these solitaries, excites 
our wonder at what Dr. Newman calls the 
“easy credence, or as moderns would say large 
credulousness” respecting them, which appears 
more astonishing when we bear in mind that he 
had been brought up in the most matter of fact, 
prosaic and critical school of ancient Christendom. 
“What,” writes Dr. Newman, “ made him drink: 
in with such relish what we reject with such 
disgust ? Was it that, at least, some miracles. 
were brought home so absolutely to his sensible 
experience that he had no reason for doubting 
the others which came to him second-hand ? 
This certainly will explain what to most of us is 
sure to seem the stupid credulity of so well-read, 
so intellectual an author.” (Hist. Sketches, iii. 
314.) The whole subject presents a very curious 
intellectual problem. 

V. LZpistolary—No portion of Theodoret’s 
literary remains exceeds in interest and value 
the large collection of his letters. Whether as 
throwing light on his own personal history and 
character, or as helping us to understand the 
perplexed relations of the principal actors in 
the stormy period of theological strife in which 
his lot was cast, and the various shades of 
theological opinion which separated them, their 
importance cannot be over-estimated. We rise 
from them with a heightened estimate of Theo- 
doret himself, his intellectual power, his theo- 
logical precision, his warm-hearted affection for 
his friends, and the Christian virtues with which,: 
notwithstanding some weaknesses and an occa- 
sional bitterness for which, however distressing, 
his persecutions offered some palliation, his char- 
acter was adorned. It is much to be regretted 
that an English translation of this remarkable 
series of letters, arranged according to date and 
subject, has never yet appeared. 

In addition to the above the Auctarium 
of Garnier contains the following works; 
C1) Prolegomena and extracts of Commentaries 
on the Psalms, probably derived from Catenae, 
(2) A short extract from a commentary on St. 
Luke. (3) Sermon on the Nativity of S. John 
Baptist. (4) Homily spoken at Chalcedon in 
431. (5) Additional Jetters of Theodoret, 15 
in number. (6) Seven dialogues composed a 
little before the council of Ephesus, two against 
the Anomoeans, three against the Macedonians, 
and two against the Apollinarians. The author- 
ship of these dialogues is doubtful, and they have 
been ascribed to Athanasius and to Maximus, 
but Garnier claims them for Theodoret. } 

Lost Works—The following works attributed: 
to Theodoret now no longer extant are enume-. 
rated by Cave (Hist. Lit. i. 405 ff). (1) Pen~ 
talogus, five books on the Incarnation, directed 
against Cyril and his adherents at Ephesus. Of 
this work compromising fragments are given by 
Theodoret’s bitter theological enemy, Marius 
Mercator, and are to be found in Garnier and 
Baluze’s editions. (2) Opus mysticum, sive 


mysteriorum fidei expositiones, libr. xii. (3) Several 
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bouring cities, of which Toulouse, their capital, 
was the most important. This territory had 
been ceded to Valia as the price of the “ foedus” 
with Rome. The history of Theodoric’s reign 
consists of a series of endeavours to extend this 
territory when the Romans were otherwise occu- 
pied, with intervals of renewal of the foedus, 
the Goths however retaining what they had won. 
In 422 Gothic auxiliaries appear in the unsuc- 
cessful Spanish eampaign of Castinus against the 
Vandals, but Theodoric the next year took 
adyantage of the disturbances on Honorius’ death 
to occupy several Roman towns on his frontier, 
and eyen pressed the siege of Arles vigorously, 
which in A.D. 426 was relieved by Aetius, the 
besiegers being routed with great slaughter, and 
their commander Aonulf taken prisoner. The 
“foedus” was then renewed; hostages were 
given by the Romans for its observance (Sid. 
Carm. vii. 215), and a Gothic force the next year 
joined in driving the Vandals out of Spain (Cas- 
siod. Chron.). In 436 war broke out again, the 
Goths occupied many towns adjoining their own 
lands and besieged Narbonne, which was on the ~ 
point of surrendering from famine, when it was 
relieved by Litorius in A.D. 437. The next year 
the war continued under Aetius and Litorius, the 
former of whom won a great victory, in which 
8000 Goths fell. ‘The next year Litorius, aided 
by a contingent of Huns, besieged and almost 
reduced the Gothic capital, Toulouse, but impru- 
dently heading an attack in person was taken 
prisoner and executed. Notwithstanding this 
the Goths did not gain a decisive victory and 
were glad to renew the foedus, partly owing to 
the diplomacy of Avitus. Accordingly Gothic 
auxiliaries served in 446 against the Suevi in 
Spain, but in 449 a marriage took place between 
Theodoric’s daughter and Rekiar the Suevic™ 
king, and Gothic troops formed part of his army 
that took Lerida and ravaged Tarraconensis and 
Carthaginensis. | When Attila’s invasion was 
expected, a.p. 451, Avitus was again sent to Tou- 
louse to negotiate a coalition against the common 
enemy. The task was a difficult one. Attila 
had endeayoured to sow discord between the 
Goths and Romans, Theodoric remembered the 
siege of his capital by the united Romans and 
Huns, and he intended to await the attack behind 
the Garonne, but thanks to Avitus’ skill and 
thanks also to the wrong done by Genseric, the 
ally of Attila, to Theodorie’s daughter, his son’s’ 
wife, Theodoric, with his two eldest sons, united 


pooks De Theologia et Incarnatione, identified by 
Garnier with the three dialogues against the 
Macedonians, and two against the Apollinarists, 
erroneously attributed to Athanasius. (4) Opus 
adversus Marcionem. (5) Opus adv. Judaeos, 
perhaps identical with the Commentary on 
Daniel. (6) Responsiones ad quaesita Magorum 
Persarum. (7) Sermones V. in laudem S. Joannis 
Chrysostomi, quoted by Photius, cod. 273. (8) 
Two Allocutions against Cyril, spoken at Chalee- 
don in 431. Some fragments exist in the Acts 
of the Fifth Council. (9) A Sermon at Antioch 
before Domnus on the death of Cyril. Also given 
in the Acts of the Fifth Council, and in Marius 
Mercator. (10) Two lengthy fragments, one 
against Sabellius, the other concerning the Trinity, 
are given by Baluze, Miscellan. tom. iv. 
Editions.—The editions of the separate works 
of Theodoret, especially of his Kcclesiastical 
History, are too numerous to be specified. We 
confine ourselves to the collective editions of his 
writings. The earliest of these by Paulus Manu- 
tius (in Latin translation only, Romae, 1556) was 
followed by that of J. Birckman, fol. Colon. 
Agripp. 1573, also in Latin, with the title “ Opera 
in duos tomos distincta nunc iterum excusa.” 
Another edition of the Latin version also ap- 
peared at Cologne, in 1617, in two volumes, 
“Opera omnia quae ad hunc diem Latine versa 
sparsim extiterunt.” There are two editions 
of the complete works of Theodoret in Greek 
and Latin. The first in 4 vols. folio, Paris 
1642, by the Jesuit Jac. Sirmond, to which 
a fifth volume was added after Sirmond’s 
death by his fellow Jesuit, J. Garnier, Paris, 
1684, containing an auctarium, comprising frag- 
ments of commentaries and sermons and some 
additional letters, together with Garnier’s five 
learned, but most one-sided dissertations on Q@) 
the life, (2) the writings, (3) the faith of Theo- 
doret, (4) on the Fifth General Council, and (6) 
the cause of Theodoret and the Orientals. This 
was suceeeded by another edition based upon it, 
with additions and corrections by Lud. Schulze, 
and J. A. Noesselt, Halae Sax., 1769-1774, in 9 
yols. and in 10 parts. [N.B.—This is the edition 
to which the references in the foregoing article 
have been made.] At Halle, also about the same 
time, 1768-1778, an edition of the Greek text 
only, was issued by Eugenius Diaconus, Bul- 
garensis, in 5 vols. 4to., “for the use of Greek 
literati alone.” 

Authorities. —Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. xiv. 
xy. Cave, Hist. Lit, vol. i. pp. 405 sq. Gar- 
nier, Dissertationes, vol. v. ed. Schulze. Ceil- 
lier, Aut. Ecclés. tom. x. pp. 19, 142. Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec, tom. vii. pp. 429 sq.3 tom. vill. 
pp. 277 sq. Schulze, de Vit. et Sor. B. Theod. 
vol. i. ed. 1769. Neander, Ch. Hist. vol. iv. pp. 
141-247, Clark’s edition. Schréckh, Christl. 
Gesch. xviii. Dupin, Nouv. Bibl. tom. iv. New- 
man, Hist. Sketches, vol. iii. 307-362. Bright, 
Later Treatises of S. Athanas. pp. 148, ff. [E. V-] 


Huns. In the great battle of the Mauriac 
plains Theodoric, who was advanced in life, fell. 
from his horse and was trampled to death by his 
own troops. Salvian (de.Gub. Dei, vii. 154) 
praises him for his piety, to which he attributes 
the defeat of the boastful and self-confident 
Litorius. ‘hough like the rest of his race an 
Arian, he did not persecute the Catholics. (Pros- 
per and Idatius Chronica; Jordanes, Get. 34-40; 
Isidorus, Hist. Goth., Hist. Suev., Dahn, die 
Kénige der Germanen, v. 71.) [F.D.]. 


THEODORICUS (2) IL. (THEopEricuts), 
second son of the preceding, succeeded, in 453, 
his brother THorismunp. He was on. good 
terms with the Romans and in A.D. 454 sent, at 
their request, an expedition under his brother to 
put down the Bagaudae in ‘Tarraconensis. 


THEODORICUS (1) I. (fHEoDERICUS, 
THEUDEREDUS), chosen king.of the Visigoths on 
the death of Valia, s.p. 419. He was the real 
founder of the West Gothic kingdom. On his 
accession the Visigoths held nothing in Spain, 
but occupied in Gaul Aquitania Secunda, the 
region lying, roughly speaking, between the 
Loire and the Garonne, with some neigh- 


his forces with Aetius and marched against the © 
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Maximus, on his accession in 455, 
Avitus, a persona grata. with the Goths, magister 
utriusque militiae, and sent him to Toulouse 
to negotiate a renewal of the foedus with Theo- 
doric. There on the news of the death of Maxi- 
mus, an alliance was concluded between Theo- 
doric and Avitus, who was declared emperor ; 
and the choice was ratified by the army and 
nobles of Gaul at Ugernum (Beaucaire), and 
Avitus was crowned three days afterwards. 
Gidonius, Carm. 7.) Probably Theodoric’s sup- 
port was purchased by permission to act in 
Spain as he pleased. “At any rate the Suevi 
ravaged Carthaginensis which they had given up 
to the Romans, and they were so far from 
attending to the remonstrances of a joint em- 
bassy sent by the Romans and Theodoric that 
they treated Tarraconensis in the same way. 
Rekiar, the Suevie king, defiantly replied to 
Theodoric’s second embassy that he would answer 
him at Toulouse. Theodoric then entered Spain 
with the approval of Avitus at the head of a 
mighty army, including two allied kings of the 
Burgundians. On the fifth of October, a.p. 456, 
Rekiar was totally defeated on the Urbicus, 
twelve miles from his capital Astorga, and on 
the 28th Theodoric entered Braga and sacked it. 
Though no blood was shed the inhabitants were 
plundered of everything they possessed, great 
numbers carried off. as prisoners, and the 
churches profaned. Rekiar was taken prisoner 
at Oporto and put to death in December, and 
Theodoric then marched into Lusitania, In the 
midst of his successes a messenger arrived with 
presents from his ally Avitus, and news of a 
great naval victory won by Rekimer over the 
Vandals. Theodoric then captured Merida, but 
for the sake of St. Eulalia forbore to plunder it. 
There he heard of the deposition and death of 
Avitus, and returned to Gaul soon after Easter 
(March 31) 457, leaving an army to hold Gal- 
licia. His generals sacked and burnt Astorga, 
and carried off two bishops with their cleroy 
and a great number of both sexes as prisoners, 
and Palencia shared the same fate. One fort 
alone, thirty miles from Astorga, held out. In 
the meantime, the Sueyic remnant in the north- 
west was divided under Franta and Maldra, the 
tival kings, Aiulf, the governor ‘Theodoric had 
appointed, also aspiring to the throne. In 458 
Baetica was invaded by a Gothic army under 
Cyrilla, who was recalled the next year to Gaul 
and replaced by Sunieric. Theodoric was now 
obliged to defend himself against the attack of 
MasoriAn, the nominee of Rekimer, who repre- 
sented the party opposed to Avitus and the 
Gothic alliance. Majorian crossed the Alps in 
the winter, of 458-9. What followed is most 
obscure, but we hear of a defeat of the ‘Goths 
from Idatius, and from Sidonius (Carm. v. 571) 
of the recapture of Lyons by Majorian from an 
unnamed enemy. Then peace was renewed and 
Sunieric.and Nepotian the magister militum sent 
to announce it to.the Suevi, against whom they 
led a Gothic army the next year, to avenge the 
slaughter of some Romans at Lugo at Easter. 
For the next three years the Suevi were divided 
between the rival kings Frumarrius and Remis- 
taund, of whom the latter was supported by the 
Goths, and Idatius mentions numerous embassies 
between him and Theodoric. At last, in 463 or 


464, by Frumarius’s death Remismund became | 


appointed / sole king, 
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and this event was followed by the 
conversion of the Sueyi to Arianism, which was 
probably due to political motives, in order to 
strengthen the bond between them and the 
Goths. After Majorian’s death the Roman 
dominion in the West rapidly went to pieces. 
Narbonne, for more than twenty years the aim 
of the Goths, was in 462 betrayed to Theoderic 
by the Gallic count Agrippinus, the enemy of 
Aegidius, an old officer of Majorian’s, who in- 
tended marching on Italy to avenge him, but the 
next year Aegidius inflicted .a great deteat near 
Orleans on the Goths, killing Frederic the king’s 
brother. Negotiations for Vandal help next 
year were broken ‘off by the death of Aegidius, 
and the Goths then occupied the regions he held 
for Rome,-extending their frontiers to the whole 
course of the Loire. In 466 Theoderic perished 
by the hand of his brother Euric. Sidonius (Zp. 
i. 2, translated in Gibbon, c. 36 and Hodgkin’s 
Invaders of Italy, ii. 350) gives a minute de- 
scription of Theodoric’s person and of the daily 
routine of his life. 

Authorities.—The primary is Idatius, a con- 
temporary and eye-witness of some of the events 
he records ; Sidonius, ubi supra; Isidorus, de Rey. 
Goth.; Priscus, Frag. 30; Jordanes, Get. 44; 
Dahn, die Kénige der Germanen, v. 825 vi. 563. 
[F. Dj 


THEODORICUS (8) (TnEODERICUS), the Os- 
trogoth, king in Italy. The second is the spelling 
of all inscriptions (Mommsen, Jordanes, 144). 
He was the son of Thiudimer by his concubine 
ERELIEVA, and was born between A.D. 453 and 
456, probably in 454. His father was the 
second brother of Valamir, king of the Ostro- 
goths, Vidimer being the third. he three 
lived in amity, occupying Northern Pannonia, 
the part of the tribe under Thiudimer being 
settled near Lake Pelso at Theodoric’s birth. 
In his eighth year he was sent as a hostage 
to the emperor Leo and spent ten years at 
Constantinople. Notwithstanding his long re- 
sidence there he never learnt to write, and 
when he had to sign any document, a golden 
plate, through which the first four letters 
of his name were cut, was placed on it, 
and he drew his pen through the openings. 
(An. Val.). Before his return his father had 
become king, Valamir ~haying been slain in 
battle. He succeeded his father in 474 or 475. 
It is unnecessary here to give in detail his rela- 
tions with the imperial court. He assisted in 
A.D. 477 in Zeno’s restoration, but afterwards 
invaded Thrace and Illyricum, penetrating to 
Thessalonica and taking Dyrrhachium. After 
the peace of 483 he was made patrician and 
consul for 484, but the reconciliation. was not 
lasting» .In 486 he. was again in arms and 
ravaged Thrace, and the next year penetrated to 
Rhegion, twelve miles. from Constantinople. 
Zeno.in alarm sent back his sister Amalafrida, 
who was living at Constantinople, with rich 
presents, and thus persuaded him to retreat, 
(Ant. H.). In the following year Zeno induced 
Theodoric to undertake an expedition to Italy, 
for the purpose of overthrowing Odovacar. 
Theodoric willingly consented; his people, who, 
in the course of their wanderings, had mostly 
settled in Lower Moesia, Nova neat Rustchuk 
being his capital, were discontented with their 
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settlements; and in the autumn of 488 they 
started. It was not the march of an army, but 
the migration of a whole people. Their pro- 
gress by Sirmium and Pannonia was slow, they 
were impeded by the winter weather, and the 
spposition of the Gepidae and Sarmatians, and 
it was not till the-summer of 489 that they 
forced their way through the Julian Alps to 
italy. The events of the war, which was termi- 
nated in March 493, by Theodoric’s complete 
victory, are narrated under OpovAcar. After 
Pheodoric had shut up Odovacar in Ravenna in 
the autumn of 490, he sent Faustus, the chief of 
the senate, and Irenaeus (Gelasius, Zp. 8) to 
Zeno to ask his permission to assume the royal 
robes. Zeno died in April 491, and, no answer 
having come from his successor Anastasius, on 
the fall of Ravenna the army proclaimed 
[heodorie king (An. Val. 53, 57). Already 
king of the Ostrogoths, he was thus recognised 
us king over his new conquests. It should 
be noticed, however, that, like Odovacar, he 
assumed simply the title “King,” with no 
territorial definition, such as “ King of Italy.” 
Gregory of Tours (iii. 31) indeed styles him 
* Rex Italiae,” but this is merely a description, 
hot a formal title; compare the parallel of 
ODOVACAR and Victor Vitensis. This independent 
issumption was regarded at Constantinople.as a 
usurpation and it was not till 498 that a re- 
sognition was grudgingly obtained by the 
smbassy of the senator Festus, and the imperial 
rhaments were returned which Odovacar had 
sent to Constantinople. (An. Val. 64, Theodorus 
Lector, ii. 16, 17, in Migne, Patr. Graeca, lxxxvi. 
l, 189). Theodoric maintained a deferential atti- 
iude to the emperor, and, while really inde- 
sendent, was ready to pay him marks of respect, 
such as submitting for approval the name of the 
vonsul he nominated. But there was no real 
ordiality between the two powers. At Con- 
tantinople, Theodoric was regarded as de jure 
jut the lieutenant of the emperor who had com- 
nissioned him to recover Italy, and the Byzan- 
ine claims were kept in abeyance only for a 
jonvenient opportunity. Once the smouldering 
liscord broke into open war; Theodoric had 
ecoyered from the Gepidae the important post 
f Sirmium and the rest of Pannonia. Mundo, 
Lrobber chief of Hunnish descent, had established 
limself on the Danube, and, to save himself 
rom the Byzantine commander Sabinian, sub- 
nitted to Pitzia, ‘Theodoric’s commander at 
irmium. The result was a battle (a.p. 505) 
mn the banks of the Margus in which Sabinian 
vas routed with great slaughter (Jord. Get. 58, 
Mare. Chron., Eun. Pan. in Migne, Patr. Lat. 
viii. 178). Three years later, when Theodoric 
vas engaged in Gaul, a fleet from Constantinople 
nade a piratical descent on and ravaged the 
oasts of Apulia. To guard against such attacks, 
‘heodoric ordered a fleet of a thousand light 
essels to be constructed and the work was com- 
leted with wonderful rapidity. An impress- 
jent was ordered to supply the crews. (Var. 
. 16-20.) : 

His first care after the overthrow of Odovacar 
ras to arrange the settlement of his followers in 
taly. A third part of the lands was distributed 
othem. Liberius, the faithful adherent of Odo- 
acar to the last, presided over the commission 
ieee with this difficult: and delicate duty, 
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which appears to have been performed with as 
little inconvenience as possible to the former in- 
habitants. (Var. ii. 16; Ennodius, Zpp. ix. 23.) 
No doubt it was facilitated by the fact, that 
much land had been left vacant by the three 
years’ war, and that the lots of Odovacar’s sol- 
diers were available. The Goths were very un- 
equally distributed. In Calabria and Apulia 
there were none (Procop. i. 15); they began to 
appear in Samnium, and then increased to the 
northward and eastwards, the settlements being 
thickest in the Aemilia and Venetia. Not 
only from the probability of the case, but from 
the example of the Rugians, who, fifty years 
after the conquest, formed a distinct tribe, inter- 
marrying only with themselves (Procop. iii. 2) ; 
it appears that the Goths were settled by families 
and tribes. There are traces that the old Teu- 
tonic organization by hundreds and thousands 
continued (Var. vy. 27). But the Goths did not, 
like the Vandals, clear out and occupy the whole 
of a continuous province; still less, like the in- 
vaders of Britain, did they exterminate the pre- 
vious inhabitants. Their dispersion had many 
important consequences, the most important per- 
haps being the increase of the royal power. In 
the original Gothic, as in other Teutonic consti- 
tutions, this, though great and indefinite, was 
subject to the control of the people; but this 
control, in the absence of representation, could 
only be exercised when a compact people occupied 
a limited area; the direct consequence therefore 
of the scattering of the Goths wasa great exten- 
sion of the royal power, which was likewise 
increased by the fact, that Theodoric united to 
his hereditary kingship the derelict prerogatives 
of the western emperor. He governed the two 
nations—the Romans and the Goths—who lived 
side by side without intermingling, in a twofold 
capacity; the former as the successor of the 
emperor, the latter as the king of immemorial 
antiquity. The Roman forms of government 
were kept up; the senate still met, and Theodoric 
submitted his appointments of patricians, consuls, 
&c., for their ratification. The Roman systems of 
taxation and administration were also maintained. 
The Goths, like the Romans, had to pay taxes, but 
their special obligation was that of military ser- 
vice, to which they were liable, tillthey obtained 
their discharge. Inquiry was made as to their 
conduct in battle, and from time to time they 
were summoned to Ravenna that they and their 
king might become personally acquainted, and 
that they might receive their annual presents 
( Var. v. 26-28). A special class of officials, the 
Comites Gothorum, were charged with the de- 
cision of cases to which only Goths were parties. 
If one was a Goth and the other a Roman, a 
Roman lawyer sat with the comes; whilst cases 
to which only Romans were parties were left to 
Roman officials and decided by Roman law (Var. 
vii. 3). Theodoriec’s care for the welfare of his 
dominions is shown by the multifarious subjects 
of the Variarum—such as drainage of marshes, 


regulations of the posting service, repairs of har- 


bours, roads, and public buildings, such as Pom- 
pey’s theatre and the cloacae at Rome, fortifica- 
tions, searches for mines, &c. Under his firm rule 
Italy enjoyed for thirty-three years a peace and 
prosperity to which she had been a stranger for 
nearly a century, and was not to know again for 


generations. A prudent administration. filled 
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the empty treasury without oppressing the tax- 
payers. The gates of the cities were left open 
day and night, and the abundance was such that 
sixty bushels of wheat were sold for a solidus, 
and thirty amphorae of wine for the same price. 

Theodoric endeavoured to strengthen his posi- 
tion by foreign alliances. Early in his reign he 
made a peace with the Vandals, to protect from 
their ravages Sicily, which had been brought 
over to his side by the influence of Cassiodorus, 
‘even before the final defeat of Odovacar ( Var. 
i. 3), and afterwards confirmed it by giving his 
sister Amalafrida to their king Thrasamund in 
marriage, with Lilybaeum as her dowry. Her 
daughter he married to the king of the Thurin- 
gians, while he himself married Audofleda, the 
sister of Clovis. The two daughters he had by 
a concubine in Moesia he gave in marriage to 
Alaric, king of the Visigoths, and to Sigismund, 
the son of the king of the Burgundians. Another 
part of his policy was to surround Italy, the 
kernel of his power, with a ring of dependencies 
as her bulwarks. The conquest of Pannonia has 
already been mentioned. Southern Rhaetia and 
Noricum protected the north, where he sheltered 
the fugitive Alamanni after the defeat of Tol- 
biac. 

The state of affairs in Gaul after 507 de- 
manded his interference. When his negotiations 
failed to prevent a breach between Clovis and 
his son-in-law Alaric, and when the rout and 
death of the latter threatened that all Gaul, 
and perhaps Spain, would pass into the hands of 
the Franks, he was compelled to interpose. His 
army under Ibba relieved Arles, which had been 
gallantly defended by Tulun (Var. viii. 10), 
raised the siege of Carcassonne, the treasure city 
of the Visigoths, and put down GESALIC, the bas- 
tard son ot Alaric, who had seized on the crown, 
placing on the throne in his stead Amalaric, 
Theodoric’s grandson, under the guardianship 
of his armour-bearer Theudis. Thirty thousand 
Franks are said to have fallen in this war, the 
result of which was the preservation of Spain 
and the district of Narbonne or Septimania for 
the Visigoths, and the acquisition by Theoderic 
of a territory corresponding with the modern 
Provence, including Arles and Marseilles. He was 
thus placed in immediate communication with 
the Visigoths, among whose kings he is reckoned 
by Spanish historians as guardian of his infant 
grandson. In 523, by his interposition in the 
war between the Franks and the Burgundians, 
he acquired without fighting some additional 
Transalpine territory. 

Though, like the rest of his countrymen, an 
Arian, Theodoric for the greater part of his reign 
acted not only with impartiality but favour 
to the Catholics, some of whom held high 
offices under him. On his one recorded visit to 
Rome, in A.D. 500, where he spent six months 
(An. Val., Cassiod. Chron.), he gave magnificent 
presents to St. Peter’s, as if he had been a Catho- 
lic himself; he was on friendly terms with the 
most eminent bishops of his time, such as Epi- 
PHANIUS (13), whom he employed on an embassy 
to the Burgundians to obtain the release of the 
prisoners they had taken in their inroads into 
Northern Italy, during the war with Odoyacar, 
and in his interference in the troubles that 
followed the disputed election of Symmacnus 
and LAURENTIUS (of which a sufficient account 
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is given under those names), he seems to have~ 
acted solely with a view to the benefit of the 
church. Nor did he object to the nullification 
by the synod, under Symmachus, of Odovacar’s- 
law against the alienation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty [FELIx (3)], on the ground that it rested. 
oniy on lay authority. He was careful also not. 
to infringe on the privileges of the church. 


The sentence of amurderer, who had taken sanc- _ 


tuary, was commuted to banishment, and the case 
of the clergy who had falsely accused the bishop 
of Turin or Aosta of treason, was left to the deci- 
sion of the metropolitan, the archbishop of Milan 
(Var. iii., 46; i. 9). In accordance with his 
golden maxim, “religionem imperare non possu- 
mus, quia nemo cogitur ut credat invitus,” he 
extended his protection to the Jews. Their 
rights to their synagogues at Genoa and Milan 
were confirmed (Var. ii. 27, vy. 37), and when’ 
towards the close of his reign the synagogues at 
Rome and Ravenna were attacked and burnt, the 
rioters were severely punished and compelled to 
make good the damage (Var. iv. 43, An. Val.). 
During the greater part of his reign the difii- 
culties of his position were much lightened by 
the schism between the Eastern and Western 
churches. To the pope and the orthodox party 
a Eutychian emperor was as hateful as an Arian 
king. But when in a.p. 518 Anastasius was 
succeeded by Justin and the thirty-seven years’ 
schism was ended by the complete triumph of. 
HORMISDAS, whose negotiations with the East 
had been conducted with Theodoric’s permission 
(Vita Hormisdae), the obstacle to the desires of 
the orthodox Romans for reunion with the 
empire was removed. On the Eastern side the 
breach was widened by the persecution of here- 
ties, commenced by Justin in A.D. 523. By the 
law of that year (Cod. i. vy. 12), heretics were 
subjected to many civil and religious disabilities.. 
The Goths serving in the army (foederati) were, 
indeed exempted from its provisions; but they 
must, like the rest of their co-religionists, have 
felt the next measure, the seizure of all the 
churches belonging to heretics. At this junc- 
ture, Cyprianus, a Roman who held high office. 
at the court, accused (probably falsely), the: 
patrician Albinus of treasonable correspondence 
with the emperor, and BorETHIUS coming forward. 
in defence of his friend was involved in the same 
charge, tried by the senate, condemned unheard, 
and placed in strict confinement at Pavia. After 
his cruel execution in 524, pope John, who had 
sueceeded Hormisdas, notwithstanding his reluc- 


tance was despatched to Constantinople to— 


obtain a repeal of the laws against heretics, 


and to induce Justin to persuade or compel those 


who became Catholics to recant (An Val., Vita 
Jocnnis). He did not return till the spring of 
526 and in the meantime Boethius’s father-in- 
law Syamiacaus had shared his fate. The result 
of the embassy is obscure, but it is certain that’ 
Theodoric on his return threw him into prison 
at Ravenna, where he died on May 18. [JOANNES 
(846).] The see had remained vacant nearly 
two months, from what cause is unknown, when 
Theodorie perhaps fearing similar contests to 
those at the election of Symmachus, or to whom’ 
perhaps the decision had been referred by. the 


partisans of the rival candidates, nominated 


Felix as pope. The senate and clergy acquiesced” 
in the choice, which seems to have been an excel= 
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lent one (Var. viii. 15). [Fenix (4).] The hos- 
tile attitude of the Romans caused Theodoric to 
order a general disarmament, and he appears to 
have intended to occupy the churches of the 
Catholics and hand them over to the Arians as 
reprisals for the similar treatment they had 
experienced in the East, when he was seized with 
illness aggravated, it was said, by remorse for the 
deaths of Symmachus and Boethius, and died 
on August 30th, 526. The history of these 
events is exceedingly obscure and perplexed, but 
we have given what appears to be on the whole 
the most probable account. 

Theodoric apparently never had a son. His 
two eldest daughters pre-deceased him; his 
youngest, Amalasuintha, he had given in marriage 
in 515 to Eutharic, a descendant of the Amals, 
whose consulship in 519 was celebrated with 
great magnificence at Rome. He died before 
Theodoric, leaving one son, Athalaric, whom his 
grandfather, shortly before his death, declared 
king, under the regency of his mother. 

__ Theodoric was a great builder. He restored 
the aqueducts at Verona and Rayenna, built 
baths at Pavia, Verona, and Ravenna, and palaces 
at the last two cities which were his usual resi- 
dences. But his greatest works are both at 
Ravenna, his own mausoleum, with its marvellous 

dome, formed of one block of Istrian stone, and 
what is now S. Apollinare nuovo, the church he 

“built for his Arian fellow-worshippers, which 
remained in their possession till the time of 

bishop Agnellus (Agnellus, Lib. Pont. in Rerum 
Script. Lang. 334). 

Laws of Theodoric on various subjects are 
preserved in the Variarum, and also one of his 
edicts, which is printed in Lindenbrog’s Codex 
Legum Antiquarum, 241. Dahn (iv. 1-122) has 
an analysis and commentary on it, and gives a 
list of the various editions (6 n.). No less than 
138 of its 154 paragraphs are taken from pre- 

existing sources, such as laws and writings of 
jurists, the Theodosian Code and the Sententiae 
of Paulus furnishing the largest contributions. 

Like Charles the Great, Theodoric passed into 

the domain of fable and legend. Regarded by 

the orthodox as an Arian persecutor, according 
to one version, he was borne bound hand and 
foot by his victims—the pope and Symmachus— 

_and flung down the crater of Lipara (Greg. Dial. 
iy. 30); according to another, he was carried off 

by a spectre steed (Grimm, Deut. Heldensage, 

39). But more widespread were the legends 
which celebrated him as Dietrich of Bern, the 
Verona which was his fayourite home, and the 

scene of his crowning victory. In his lifetime 

his fame had extended to the Baltic, and the 

_ tribes of Esthonia brought presents of amber to 
his court (Var. v. 2). After his death his true 

history was forgotten, and he appears as a con- 
temporary of Hermanric, and asa guest of At- 

tila, who had respectively died eighty and two 
years before his birth. He is represented in 
these legends as a mighty but a prudent war- 
vior. His most glorious exploit is when, in the 


comes and binds the two last survivors of the 
heroes. 

_ The sources for the history of Theodoric are 
Seanty and fragmentary. The most valuable are 
the fragments of Valois (An. Val.) and Jordanes 


a scenes of the Nibelungen Lied, he over- 
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information. John of Antioch (in Miiller, Frag. 
Hist. Graec. iv. and additional fragments in 
Hermes, vi. Ant. H.), Cassiodorus Chron. and 
the chronicle known as Anonymus Cuspiniani, 
are sometimes useful. Almost our only source 
of information as to his internal administration 
is the Variarum of Cassiodorus. 

Of modern writings, Dahn’s Hénige der Ger- 
manen, ii—iv. is the most valuable. Du Roure 
has published a life of Theodoric, and there is a 
brilliant sketch in Gibbon, ch. 39, of his rule in 
Italy. See also Mr. Hodgkin’s Preface to the 
Variae of Cassiodorus. [F. D.] 


THEODORICUS (4), the youngest son of 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, was the leader of 
the persecutions of Armogast. [GENSERIC, 
Vol. IL. 636.] After his father’s death he was 
banished by his brother Hunneric, who hoped to 
secure the throne to his own children, his 
property was confiscated, and his wife and his 
eldest son were put to death, with many others 
supposed to be his partisans. After his death 
in exile the rest of his family were banished by 
Hunneric. [HuNNeERIC.] (Victor Vitensis de 
Pers. Vand, i. 14, ii. 15, in Migne, Patr. Lat. 
lviii. 195, 205.) Procopius is therefore 
mistaken in stating (de Bell. Vand. i. 5) that 
Theodoric, whom he calls Theodorus, died child- 
less in his father’s lifetime. [F. DJ 


THEODORICUS (5) I. (furerry, THEUDER- 
IcH), king of the Franks (511-533), one of the 
four sons of Clovis, by a concubine. He was 
considerably older than his three half-brothers, 
the sons of Clotilda, and had a grown-up son, 
Theodebert, at the time of his father’s death 
(Greg. Tur. Hist. Frane. ii. 28, iii. 1). 

In his war against the Visigoths (507-8), 
Clovis had entrusted Theodoric with the com- 
mand of a separate army, operating in the Au- 
vergne, which reduced all the territory between 
the Goths and the Burgundians (ibid. ii. 37). In 
511, Clovis died and the four sons divided his 
kingdom, nominally into equal portions, but 
teally Theodoricus, owing probably to his 
greater age and capacity, obtained the largest 
portion. His capital was Metz and his kingdom. 
comprised the Ripuarian Frankish territory, 
Champagne, the eastern portion of Aquitaine and 
the old Salian Frankish possessions to the Kohlen- 
wald (see Richter, Annalen, p. 46, and authori- 
ties there referred to. Fauriel says that besides 
Frankish Germany, he had so much of Gaul as 
lies between the Rhine and the Meuse and, as 
his share of Aquitaine, the Auvergne with the 
Velai and Gévaudan, its dependencies, the 
Limousin in part or whole, and certain other 
cantons of less importance (Hist. de la Gaule 
Mérid. ii. 92). The principal events of his 
reign were an incursion of Danes by sea into 
the lower Rhine, and the Maas, which was 
defeated by an army and fleet commanded by 
his son Theodebert, circ. A.D. 515 (ibid. iii. 3), 
the conquest of Thuringia, where Theodoric 
first obtained a foothold in 516, through the in- 
ternal dissensions of the two kings Hermenefri- 
dus and Badericus (ibid. iii. 4), and which was. 
completed in the year 531, when with his half- 
brother Clotaire, and aided by the Saxons, he in- 
vaded the country and decisively defeated the 
Thuringians under Hermenefridus, on the Uns- 
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trut (ibid. iii. 7,8; Richter, 48 sqq.), and the 
savage revenge taken upon the Auvergne m 
the following year, for suspected disattection 
during his absence on the Thuringian campaign 
(ibid. iii, 11-13. See Fauriel, ii. 109 sqq. 
for this revolt). In the conquest of Burgundy, 
to which his half-brothers were stirred by 
Clotilda, he took a subordinate part. The fact 
that he was married to Sigismund’s daughter 
was perhaps the reason for his abstention from 
the first campaign in 523 (ibid. iii. 6). Sigis- 
mund’s murder left him free to join in the second, 
in the following year, when Clodomir came by his 
death at Véséronce (ibid.), but in the final sub- 
jection of Burgundy by Clotaire and Childebert 
in 532-3, despite the invitation extended to him 
and the murmurs of his warriors, he took no 
part according to Gregory (iid. iii, 11); but 
probably his son, if not he himself, joined in 
before the close, since, on the superior authority 
of Marius Aventicensis, we know that Theodebert 
came in for a share of the conquered territory 
(Chronicon ann. 534). Theodoric died in 533, 
Theodebert hastening back from a victorious 
campaign against the Goths in Septimania on the 
news of his illness (Greg. ‘lur. iii. 23), 
Theodoric was a strong and capable king, but 
to the ferocity and lawlessness of his race he 
added an unscrupulous cunning of his own (iid. 
iii. 7). Gregory gives several instances—his 
treacherous attempt upon the life of his brother 
Clotaire during the second Thuringian campaign 
Gii. 7), and the successful traps he laid for the 
lives of the Thuringian king Hermenefridus (iii. 
8), the pretender Mundericus (iii. 14), and his 
own relative Givaldus (iii. 23). His attitude 
towards the church seems to have been one of in- 
difference, influenced neither by fear nor supersti- 
tion. Orthodoxy had been so useful a political 
weapon to his father, that the son was presum- 
ably a professing Christian, though he is not 
mentioned among the members of Clovis’s family 
who were baptized by St. Remigius. He did not, 
however, shrink from involving the churches in 
the pillage and destruction wrought by his army 
in the Auvergne (iii. 12), and though he exalted 
St. Quintianus, bishop of Clermont, it was not 
asa priest, but as a partisan, who had suffered in 
his cause (iii. 2), while he bitterly persecuted 
Desiderius, bishop of Verdun (iii. 34). 
Theodoric has the credit of reducing to 
writing and amending the laws of the Franks, 
the Alamanni, and the Bavarians (Migne, Patr. 
Lat. 1xxi. 1163). [S. A. B.] 


THEODORICUS (6) I. (Tuterry, THEUDE- 
RIcH), king of Burgundy (4.D. 596-613) and of 
Austrasia (A.D. 612-613), son of Childebert I. 
by Faileuba, was scarceiy nine years old at his 
father’s death. His share of the realm was 
Burgundy, with Orleans for his capital, and, by 
special bequest of his father, Alsace. His elder 
half-brother Theodebertus II. was raised to the 
throne in Austrasia (Fredegarius, Chronicon, xvi. 
xxxvii.). This division followed the lines of the 
treaty of Andelot. Warnacharius was mayor of 
the palace in Burgundy, while the grandmother 
Brunechilde struggled with the Austrasian nobles 
for the guardianship of Theodebert. The acces- 
sion of two minors, and dissensions between 
Brunechilde and the chiefs, tempted the ambitious 
Fredegund, who, as protector of her infant son 
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Clotaire II., was ruling Neustria, to invade 
Theodebert’s dominions. The troops of Theo- 
doric went to the assistance of the Austrasians 
and shared in their defeat at Lafaux, and the 
victorious career of the Neustrians was only 
arrested by the death of Fredegund in the fol- 
lowing year, 597 (Fredegavius, xvii.). In 599 
Brunechilde, expelled by her enemies from Aus- 
trasia, took refuge at the court of Theodoric 
(Fredegar. xix.; THEODEBERTUS I1.). The fol- 
lowing year the two brothers, to revenge the 
defeat of Lafaux, invaded Neustria. A victory 
was gained at Dormelles near Montereau, and 
Clotaire was shorn of the greater part of his 
dominions, the country between the Seine and 
Loire up to the ocean and the frontiers of Brit- 
tany falling to the share of Theodoric (Fredegar. 
xx.). To retain these acquisitions, however, he 
was compelled to fight again in 604, when he 
overthrew Clotaire’s forces at Etampes, and 
entered Paris in triumph (ibid. xxv—xxvi.). 
Meanwhile Brunechilde was continuing in Bur- 
gundy the intrigues which had been cut short 
in Austrasia. She worked for a twofold object, 
to increase the royal power at the expense of the 
nobles and to revenge herself upon Theodebert, 
whom she held in part responsible for her exile 
(cf. Fauriel, Hist. de la Gaule Mérid. ii. 397 ff.). 
Her efforts to set the brothers at variance were 
for long unsuccessful, but in 605, with the aid 
of her creature Protadius, whom she had made 
mayor of the Palace, she induced Theodoric to 
declare war. The army marched with the ° 
greatest reluctance, and when it had got as far 
as Cerizy on the Oise, the Burgundian nobles, 
having remonstrated in vain with Theodoric, 
fell upon and killed Protadius, and the expedi- 
tion collapsed (Fredegar. xxvii.). It was not 
till 610 that the brothers actually fell out, 
owing to the lawless greed of Theodebert. 
In that year he seized Alsace, and treacher- 
ously taking his brother at a disadvantage, 
obtained a formal concession of it and some 
other provinces, only to be repudiated at the 
first opportunity (Fredegar. xxxvii.). The fol- 
lowing year Theodoric bought the alliance of 
Clotaire, and the next May invaded Austrasia 
and defeated his brother at Toul. The latter, 
flying to Cologne, collected a new army from 
across the Rhine and returned to meet Theodoric, 
who had pressed on over the Ardennes. The 
second battle was fought at Tolbiac, or Ziilpich, 
and Theodoric was again victorious in the 
bloodiest conflict men had ever known, the story 
going that the combatants were so closely inter- 
locked that the dead remained standing wedged in 
with the living. Theodebert fled, but was cap- 
tured, and, deprived of the insignia of royalty, 
was tonsured and shortly afterwards killed (Fre- 
degar. xxxviii.). Theodoric was now king of 
Burgundy in addition to Austrasia. He next 
found a pretext for turning on his ally Clotaire, 
but on his way to attack him fell ill and died at 
Metz in 613 (Fredegar. xxxix.), leaving four 
infant sons, of whom Sigebertus II. was the 
eldest. 

The influence of Theodoricus on the church 
was baneful, owing apparently rather to the 
weakness of character, which made him a tool 
in the hands of his ambitious grandmother, 
than to active malevolence. Brunechilde, to- 
retain power in her own hands, sought to distract, 
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. the young king’s attention from affairs of state by 
_encouraging him in the grossest debauchery. 
(Fredegar. xxx., xxxvii.; Jonas, Vita S. Columb. 
31, Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxxvii. 1029.) Desiderius, 
archbishop of Vienne, was banished. and ulti- 
-mately killed (Fredegar. xxiv., xxxii.), and the 
great Columban was persecuted and at last driven 
from his monastery of Luxeuil (Fredegar. xxxvi.; 
Jonas, ibid. 32 sqq.), His fearless rebukes of 
the queen’s crimes are the reasons assigned for 
Columban’s expulsion, but it seems probable that 
the political warfare being waged between queen 
and nobles was not without its influence in the 
-matter. For an opposite view of Theodoric’s 
character, see Fredegarius, xxxviii., where Leoni- 
sius, bishop of Mainz, contrasts the “ utilitas” 
of Theodoric with the “ stultitia ” of his brother. 
[S. A. B.] 


THEODORICUS (7) (TurLoven), king of the 
Daleassians in Munster, and father of St. Flannan 
bishop of Killaloe [FLANNAN]; he left his throne 
and became a monk under St, Colman at Lis- 
more, after amply endowing his son’s church, 
where he himself was afterwards laid. (Colgan, 
Acta SS. 154, c. 5; O'Flaherty, Ogyg. ii. pt. iii. 
cc. 80, 82, 83.) [J. GJ 


THEODORICUS (8), first bishop of the 
Sclaves, ordained by Arno, successor of the Irish 
bishop and missionary Fergil or Virgilius in the 
see of Salzburg (Ceill. xii. 477; Migne, Pat. 
Lat. exxi. 1269-1272). [Viremaus.] [G. T.S.] 


Bishops whose Sees are not named. 


THEODORUS (1), a bishop present at the 
council of Antioch, held against Paul of Samo- 
sata (Euseb. H. Z. vii. 30). [G. T. S.J 


THEODORUS (2), a bishop, who consulted 
St. Augustine about receiving clerical persons 
from Donatism, and to whom he replied saying 
that they ought to be treated with gentleness, 
that in receiving them the church received not 
their dissidence but their attachment, that their 
baptism and orders, and profession of continence 
or virginity should be recognised, and autho- 
rising Theodorus to show his letter to others as 
expressing his opinion (Aug. Zp. 61). 

(ES Wee Pal 


Bishops in alphabetical order of Sees or 
Countries. 


THEODORUS (8), Jacobite patriarch of 

_ Alexandria in succession to Theodosius. The 
circumstances and date of his consecration are 
here presented with some detail, as they are of 
importance (though the man himself is of none) 
in the history of the Monophysite sect. It has 
been usual to assume that he succeeded Theo- 
dosius at once, and therefore in 567, but the 
narrative of John of Ephesus, brought to light in 
recent years, shows that there was an interval 
between. His consecrator-in-chief was Longinus 
bishop of the Nobade or Nubians (John of Eph. 
transl. by Dr, R. P. Smith, pp. 77, 256). Now 
Longinus was made bishop of the Nubians at 
Constantinople immediately upon the death of 

- Theodosius (i. e. in 567), but was prevented from 
sailing for his diocese for three years (p. 257). 
He had been in Nubia “five years more or less ” 

_ (258) when the eyent about to be related took 
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place, 7.¢.in or very close to 575. While in 
that distant country he received a request from 
Theodosius the archpresbyter of Alexandria and 
Theodorus his sister’s son, the archdeacon, to 
visit the suburbs of Alexandria and consecrate a 
pope for them. Longinus at once set out, and on 
his road called on Theodore bishop of Philae in 
Thebais (259), whose written sanction he ob- 
tained, but whose age and infirmities prevented 
his accompanying him. On reaching Mareotis, 
not far from Alexandria, he found two bishops, 
John of the monastery of Marbas, and George 
Eurtoyo, sent by the Monophysite eastern synod 
to consult Longinus and Theodore of Philae 
respecting the reception that ought to be given 
to Paul the patriarch of Antioch, after his 
temptation and flight. Longinus took them 
with him to the monastery of Rhamnis in the 
desert of the hermits beyond the church of St. 
Minas, and in its abbat Theodore, a Syrian by 
birth, they found the very man to suit. Much 
against his will, and almost with violence, they 
consecrated him patriarch. They then drew up 
aletter to the Alexandrian brethren, acquainting 
them with what had been done and apologizing 
for the privacy of it on the ground of the 
opposition to be feared from government. The 
clergy of Alexandria were surprised and indig- 
nant, more especially as they had heard that 
Paul himself, whose own position was in such 
grave suspense, had assisted in the clandestine 
affair. One report was that when Longinus 
reached Mareotis Paul was found travelling in 
disguise and induced to take part in the pro- 
ceedings (p. 259); another that he took a journey 
to Nubia, and there with Longinus consecrated 
Theodore; but Longinus gave his solemn written 
denial of Paul’s presence at the consecration 
(p. 272). It should be remarked that it was 
eight years after this double election when John 
of Ephesus was writing his account of it (p. 267) 
and he was writing it in 583 [Joannes (160) p- 
372], so that we again arrive at 575 for our 
date. Theodore continued to reside in his own 
monastery. He was humble and peaceable in 
his demeanour, and the Alexandrians lett him 
unmolested ; but he was a mere shadow asa 
patriarch, Peter alone being acknowledged, and 
after Peter’s death Damianus was elected, 
although Theodore still lived (p. 313). Theo- 
dore’s great supporters were Paul and Longinus, 
who however were obliged by their own pressing 
affairs to lose sight of him. He bitterly com- 
plained of their neglect (p. 314), and especially 
of Paul's silence for four years (Paul being then 
in concealment at Constantinople). Theodore 
took a yoyage to Cyprus, in the vain hope of 
finding him there (p. 328). He was probably 
living when Paul died in 382. (C. H.] 


THEODORUS (4) SCRIBO, orthodox pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, succeeded to the see A.D. 
607, murdered by his opponents in 609. (Hutych. 
Annal. ii, 215; Le Quien, ii. 445; Neale, ii. 51 + 
AA, SS. Boll. Jun. v. 67.) (G. T. S.] 

THEODORUS, bishop of Anastasiopolis ; vid. 
of Dares, [G.. T. S.J 

THEODORUS, bishop of Ancyra [TuEo- 
DOTUS (6) ]. (G. T. S.J 

THEODORUS (5), patriarch of Antioch. 
According to Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 358) 
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he was son of the vicar of Lower Armenia, but 
was born in the land of Moab (ib. p. 361), and 
was made bishop on the death of Theophylact, 
A.D. 750. He was suspected by the Arabs of 
keeping Constantine Copronymus informed of all 
their movements; they therefore drove him from 
Antioch and compelled him to take refuge in his 
native country of Moab. He had returned from 
his banishment A.D. 764 when he joined in a 
synod with Theodore of Jerusalem and Cosmas of 
Alexandria and their suffragans, at which 
‘Comanites, bishop of Epiphania, was convicted of 
having made away with the sacred vessels of the 
church. Being unable to replace the vessels he 
went over to the Iconoclasts, and was anathema- 
tized by the synod (Theophan. p. 364), Eutychius 
Gi. 399) assigns twenty-three years to his 
episcopate. [E. V.} 


THEODORUS (6) ASKIDAS (6 ?Ack- 
das), archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
the chief supporter of Origen’s views in the 
first half of cent. vi. and the originator of 
the celebrated controversy concerning the THREE 
Cuaprurs. The general history of his life belongs 
to that subject ; we therefore now give merely 
a brief outline thereof, He was first a monk of 
the convent of Nova Laura in Palestine, and 
then was made, about A.D. 537, archbishop of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, under Justinian. He 
supported the views of Origen when they were 
persecuted in Palestine. He secretly favoured 
the Monophysite views, and, when Justinian 
condemned Origen, he saw a chance of condemn- 
ing the great authorities on the Nestorian side, 
Theodoret, Theodore and Ibas. Working, there- 
fore, through the empress Theodora, he per- 
suaded Justinian to turn his attention to the 
reconciliation of the Monophysite party. With 
this end in view, Justinian at his suggestion 
issued his celebrated edict which gave rise to 
the great controversy concerning the Three 
Chapters. At the general council of Constanti- 
nople archbishop Theodore subscribed the con- 
demnation of Origen on the one hand, and of 
Theodoret, Theodore, and Ibas on the other. He 
died probably about A.p. 558 at Constantinople. 
The Lestimonium of Theodore and of Cethegus 
the patrician, concerning the contradictions of 
pope Vigilius on the subject of the Three Chap- 
ters, is in Mansi, t. ix. col. 363 (Ceill. xi, 327, 
865, 881; Hefele’s Councils, sec. 258). 

{G. T. $.] 


THEODORUS (1%), a native of Tarsus, the 
seventh archbishop of Canterbury. This great 
man, whose life. forms in many respects an 
important link between ancient and medieval 
church history, and between eastern and western 
culture, was born at Tarsus in Cilicia, in or 
about the year 602 (Bede, H. Z. iv. 1, vy. 8). 
He was thus two years old when St. Gregory 
and Augustine died; eight years old at the 
accession of Heraclius; twenty at the date of 
the Hegira ; and thirty-five when Jerusalem fell 
finally into the hands of the Mahometans. 
Tarsus, his native place, in all probability still 
retained some remains of the wealth, learning, 
and culture, for which it had been long pre- 
eminent, and perhaps even a philosophic school 
which may have escaped the rigour of Justinian, 
and in which Theodore earned the reputation 
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marked by his surname “philosopher.” Theo- 
dore’s youth, however, if it were spent there, 
must have witnessed little else than the alarms, 
ever recurring, of Persian aggression; and he 
may not unlikely have suffered some peril when 
Asia Minor was overrun by Chosroes. Unfortu- 
nately neither the early career of the archbishop, 
nor the expiring prosperity of Tarsus, has been 
chronicled. Such education as he began at 
Tarsus he completed at Athens, a centre of light 
of which at this period scarcely more is known 
than of Tarsus, but where, notwithstanding the 
expulsion of the philosophers in 529, some 
remains of culture, and some educational ma- 
chinery, must have continued to subsist. Ac- 
cording to a letter addressed by pope Zacharias 
to St. Boniface (Zp. Bonif. ed. Wiirdtwein, No. 
77; Monumenta Moguntina, ed. Jaffé, p. 185), 
Theodore owed some part of his erudition to 
Athens: “Graeco-Latinus ante philosophus et 
Athenis eruditus,” seems to imply that he was 
educated there, but may mean no more than 
that he studied there in later life, or when 
on his way to the West. By such training as 
Tarsus and Athens afforded, he became a sound 
Greek and Latin scholar, a philosopher, a 
thorough adept in secular and divine literature, 
and, as appears from his whole history, a man of 
much tact and varied experience. The first 
ascertained fact of his life is his appearance at 
Rome in the year 667. It is not impossible that 
he followed the emperor Constans on his journey 
to the West. Constans had spent the winter of 
the year 661 at Athens, and reached Rome in 
663. 

Theodore’s reputation as a philosopher may 
have brought him to court. But conjecture on 
such a point is useless, for, although pope Vita- 
lian seems to have had some misgivings about 
his orthodoxy, and a few years later pope Agatho 
thought it necessary to send the Acts of the 
Lateran Council of 649 for his acceptance, there 
is no reason to suppose that he had anything to 
do with the Zcthesis (638) or the Type (648), or 
with the doctrinal tumults which they were 
intended to allay. In the year 667 he was at 
Rome, being then sixty-five years old, a monk of 
the Eastern or Pauline tonsure, possibly of the 
rule of St. Basil, and, if in orders at all, not yet 
advanced 'to the subdiaconate (Bede, H. Z. iv. 1). 
His character and accomplishments had recom- 
mended him to the abbat Hadrian, to whom pope 
Vitalian had just offered the archbishopric of 
Canterbury. The English church was in a sadly 
crippled condition, and the kings of Kent and 
Northumbria had sent an English priest, Wig- 
hard, to the pope for consecration. (WIcHARD. ] 
Wighard died at Rome; and Vitalian, having’ 
found Hadrian unwilling to accept the promo- 
tion, selected Theodore, by his advice, for the post. 
It was made a condition of the arrangement that 
Hadrian should accompany him to Britain, 
having some experience of the risks of travelling 
through Gaul; and that he should keep a strict 
watch over him Jest, after the manner of the 
Greeks, he should introduce anything contrary to 
the faith; but whether this condition was to 
satisfy Theodore’s own misgivings or the pope‘s 
suspicions, does not appear. 

Theodore accordingly was ordained subdeacon, 
and, after waiting for four months until his ton- 
sure could be completed in the Roman fashion, 
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‘he was rapidly advanced to the higher orders, 
‘and consecrated by the pope himself on the 
26th of March, 668. Two months after this, on 
ithe 27th of May, he started for Britain, accom- 
‘panied by Hadrian, and also by Benedict Biscop, 
‘who was on his second pilgrimage to Rome 
‘[Benepicrus Biscop], and consented to return 
‘home as companion of the new archbishop, and 
‘so be his interpreter and instructor in the Eng- 
‘lish tongue. The party sailed to Marseilles, 
where they landed, and then passed on to Arles, 
where they presented to John the archbishop the 
‘commendatory letters they had received from 
Vitalian. John applied to the mayor of the 
palace, Ebroin, for leave for his guests to pass on 
‘their way. Ebroin suspected that Hadrian was 
acting in the interests of Constans, who was now 
“dying at Syracuse, but whose residence in the 
‘West had fluttered the Frank kingdom; it was 
possible that an alliance was in contemplation 
between the English kings and the emperor. 
Theodore, as the least suspicious of the band, 
was allowed to go on to Paris; Hadrian, after 
visiting Sens and Meaux, was detained for some 
time longer. At Paris, Theodore was entertained 
by Agilbert the bishop, who had, from 650 to 
664, been bishop in Wessex, and who, in 664, 
had consecrated Wilfrid as head of the Northum- 
“brian church. From Agilbert, the archbishop 
no doubt learned the difficulties of West Saxon 
_ politics, which had driven him away from Britain, 
and which, so long as Theodore lived, prevented 
“the division of the kingdom into smaller dio- 
-«eses. The archbishop must have stayed for some 
months at Paris, and, during his visit, Egbert, 
king of Kent, was informed of his approach. 
Raedfrith, the prefect, or high reeve of Egbert, 
was sent to meet-him; he conducted him to 
_ Etaples, where, after a stay prolonged by fatigue 
and illness, Theodore embarked for Britain. He 
reached Canterbury exactly a year after he had 
set out from Rome, and was received in his 
church on the 27th of May, 669 (Bede, H. Z. 
Fi. 2). 
| “eae no easy task that lay before a man of 
sixty-seven, accustomed to the climate and cul- 
ture of Southern Europe, a scholar and an ascetic. 
The great controversy on the Paschal question 
which had divided the missionary energies of the 
cottish, foreign and native, clergy, had been 
reconciled five years before, but the personal 
jealousies that originated in it subsisted in full 
force. The succession of Augustine had nearly, 
| if not entirely, died out ; the sees of Rochester 
and East Anglia were, it would appear, vacant ; 
Wilfrid, who had been consecrated for Northum- 
| bria, was officiating in Kent (Eddius, c. 14), his 
| seat in the north being occupied by Chad, a 
bishop of questionable orders; Wina, who had 
| been instrumental in the expulsion of Agilbert, 
sand who had consecrated Chad with the assist- 
| ance of Celtic bishops, had been in turn expelled 
| from Wessex, and entered by simony on the 
‘church of London (Bede, H. JZ. iii. 7); the 
| diocesan system, so far as it could be said to have 
‘existed in the age of the conversion, when the 
| missionary bishop of the capital was the one 
shop of the nation, was perishing in the eonfu- 
jon of vacant sees and conflicting royalties. Of 
the kings, Oswy and Egbert were friendly to 
the new mission, but. Wessex under Coinwalch, 
and Mercia under Wulfhere, were apparently 
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cool or dilatory; the latter, if under any 
influence, was inclined to listen to the Scots ; the 
former to recall his Frank adviser (Bede, H. 2. 
iii. 7). All the kingdoms were too large to be 
dioceses, even if they had had bishops; as a 
matter of fact, Theodore, with Wilfrid, Chad, 
and Wina, formed the whole episcopate of the 
English church. As Wilfrid and Chad were 
rivals, claimants of the same see, and Wina a 
simoniac, Theodore had before him a fair field 
for reform, organization, and administration. 
His first measure was to make a tour of the 
English portion of the island (Bede, H. Z. iv. 2). 
He seems to have left Benedict Biscop at the 
monastery at Canterbury, and, in company with 
Hadrian, to have set out forthwith on a journey 
of inspection. He was everywhere welcomed 
and listened to attentively; he attempted to 
enforce the recognised monastic rule and the 
accepted Easter, and was readily obeyed, although 
the Irish clergy, as we learn from the letters of 
Aldhelm (Zp. ad Eahfridum, Aldhelmi, Opp. ed. 
Giles, page 94) were in some minor respects con- 
tumacious and rebellious; but their opposition 
was probably confined to the schools, where the 
merits of Scottish scholarship seem to have 
been recognised by the archbishop without 
grudging. As soon as possible, Theodore began 
to settle the episcopate ; in Kent he had no diffi- 
culty; bishop Putta was consecrated to Rochester 
(Bede, H. Z. iv. 2). East Anglia about the 
same time received bishop Bisi, as continuing a 
succession which had been regularly drawn from 
Canterbury (Bede, H. Z. iv. 5). Wilfrid too, 
with the hearty co-operation of Oswy, took his 
seat at York and Lindisfarne; Chad return- 
ing to Lastingham (Bede, H. L. iy. 3; Eddius, 
V. Wilfr. c. 15). Wulthere deigned to ask 
for a bishop for Mercia, and Theodore, ad- 
miring the humility, and anxious. to find scope 
for the energies of Chad, completed and confirmed 
his episcopal character and settled him at Lich- 
field; Wina, however, continued to hold London. 
Lastly, Coinwalch, after in vain inviting Agilbert 
to return to Winchester, prevailed on him to 
send over his deacon and nephew Leutherius, 
whom Theodore consecrated at Winchester for 
the whole kingdom of Wessex (Bede, H. Z. iii. 7). 
Something like a diocesan framework was thus 
restored, and when, in September 673, the arch- 
bishop ventured to summon a synod, he found 
himself at the head of a body of bishops, whose 
jurisdictions covered the whole of the English 
part of Britain. In 670, however, he had lost 
his two principal supporters, Oswy and Egbert ; 
Egfrith, the new king of Northumbria, was a 
very different man from his father, and Kent, 
under the divided authority of Hlothere and 
‘Eadric, was losing the strength and renown 
which it had in the earlier half of the century. 
Theodore by this time had gained a position which 
set him beyond the need of seeking royal help. 
The council of 673, the first important gather- 
ing of the English church, took place at Hert- 
ford on the 24th of September. The record of 
its proceedings is preserved by Bede (H. LZ. iv. 
5). The bishops present were Theodore him- 
self, Bisi, Putta, Leutherius, and Winfrith, the 
successor of S. Chad. Wilfrid sent agents to 
represent him; no reason is given for the 
absence of Wina. The archbishop opened the 
synod with a request for common action in the 
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maintenance of the faith, and of the decrees and 
definitions of the fathers, urging, moreoyer, the 
importance of unity and charity, The bishops 
agreed to receive the canons and observe them, 
and the archbishop produced a book of canons, 
probably that of Dionysius Exiguus, and having 
selected ten particular articles, proceeded to dis- 
cuss, confirm, and adapt them to the use of the 
English church. These articles concern the 
paschal custom, the distinct jurisdiction of 
diocesan bishops, the freedom of monasteries 
from episcopal interference, the restriction of 
monks to their own monasteries, of clergy to 
their own dioceses, and of bishops and clergy as 
to the exercise of their functions in other dioceses. 
The seventh article orders the annual assem- 
bling of a synod, if possible twice, certainly 
once, on August 1, at Clovesho. The eighth 
determines the precedence of bishops in the 
order of consecration; the tenth embodied 
seyeral rules on marriage, and prohibited the 
martiage of the divorced. The ninth is a resolu- 
tion for the increase of the number of bishops, 
which had to be waived because of the neces- 
sities of the times. When the articles, each of 
which was framed on an ancient model of a 
definition of the apostolic canons, or of those of 
Nicaea, Antioch, Sardica, Chalcedon, or Africa, 
had been formally drawn, they were signed by 
each bishop, promulged by a formal notarial 
sentence, and sanctioned by the archbishop on 
pain of excommunication, This act, which 
seems to be a formal acceptance on the part of 
the English churches, of the common diocesan 
system of the church at large, is of the highest 
historical importance as the first constitutional 
measure of the collective English race; no act 
of secular legislation can be produced parallel 
to it before the reign of Alfred, or rather of his 
son Edward. (Bede, H. £. iv. 5; Councils, 
Wilkins, i. 41-43 ; Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 118- 
122.) Nor was it a dead letter. The monas- 
teries which were rising in both north and 
south, on the somewhat indiscriminate liberality 
of the newly-converted princes, certainly 
required organization; the diocesan system 
needed consolidation as well as expansion, and 
the law of marriage in the English, as in every 
young church, required enforcement as well as 
definition. Theodore had an early opportunity 
of subdividing the East Anglian diocese, substi- 
tuting two new bishops for the aged and infirm 
Bisi, the same year (Flor. Virg. A.D. 673). 
Between 673 and 675 he probably made an 
attempt to subdivide Mercia; Wulfhere, with 
whom he had never had very cordial relations, 
died in 675, and Ethelred, his successor was, 
if not at first, within a short period after his 
accession, a devoted adherent of the archbishop ; 
it is possible that the deposition of bishop Win- 
frith, for alleged disobedience, may have been 
caused by his resistance to the measure which 
Theodore had at heart (Bede, H. 2. iv. 6). In 
his place the archbishop consecrated Saxulf, in 
or about 675; in 676 Putta retired from Roches- 
ter to Hereford, where, with Saxulf’s permis- 
sion, he executed his episcopal office and laid the 
foundation of another diocese; but the further 
division of Mercia was still delayed. In 675 
also S. Erkenwald was consecrated to London; 
Wina was dead; Ethelred’s participation in the 
measures of organization was secured, and the 
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diocese of the East Saxons was reformed. At 
London, in the following year, Heddi was conse- 
crated to the see of Winchester, no opening 
having been as yet found for the division of 
Wessex, and the national see being now settled 
at Winchester, whither the remains of S. 
Birinus were now, or soon afterwards, trans- 
lated. > 

Having done as much as he could in the south, 
Theodore, in 678, turned his steps northwards. 
The changes of persons and policies in the greater 
kingdoms were producing much risk of disturb- 
ance. Kent itself was the scene of division 
between LEadric and Hlothere; Ethelred, of 
Mercia, was hostile to the Kentish house, or 
took part in its struggles, and devastated the 
country in 676; and between him and Hgfrith, 
of Northumbria, his brother-in-law, there was a 
bitter enmity, in which the energetic and 
ambitious Wilfrid had a share. Theodore, who 
regarded himself as superior to, and a proper 
arbiter in, the tribal quarrels, seems to have 
thrown himself with an animosity curiously 
characteristic of his vigorous old age, on the 
side of Egfrith against Wilfrid; or perhaps he 
saw in the quarrel an opportunity for subdividing 
the huge Northumbrian diocese, which was too 
good to be neglected. He went down to York, 
and in the absence or disgrace of Wilfrid, conse- 
crated three bishops. Wilfrid, after an inter- 
view with Egfrith and Theodore, in which he 
questioned, argued, threatened, and prophesied, 
appealed to the apostolic see, and went into 
exile which was not altogether voluntary. 
(Eddius, c. 24; Bede, H. #. iv. 12.) The 
diocese which he had ruled was divided into 
two, the sees being fixed at Lindisfarne, and at 
York; whilst a third was set up at some place 
undetermined in Lindsey, a province which was: 
for the moment under Northumbrian rule. 

It was possibly in this journey that Theodore 
consecrated the new church which had been 
built at Lindisfarne (Bede, H. Z, iii. 25); he 
certainly went as far north as York, where he 
consecrated the new bishops, possibly, as Eddius 
says, irregularly and without assistant prelates 
(Bede, H. HB, iy. 12; Edd. c. 24). Wilfrid pro- 
tested very naturally against the uncanonical 
character of the proceeding, and against the con- 
fiscation of his property, on which Egfrith forth- 
with laid hands. He carried his appeal to pope 
Agatho, and in a council held in October 679, at 
Rome, to which Theodore sent the monk Ceon- 
wald as his envoy, the affairs of the English 
church were examined and discussed. The his- 
tory of this council is obscure. It appears, from 
a report printed by Spelman (Cone, i. 158), that 
complaints about Theodore’s proceedings had’ 
yeached Rome before Wilfrid arrived or was 
allowed an audience. The jurisdiction of the 
archbishop had been brought in question, and in 
a formal sentence the episcopate was declared to 
consist. of twelve bishops, including the arch- 
bishop; at the same time the use of arms, and 
the practice of secular music and amusements by 
the English clergy, were prohibited. A further 
direction was issued to Theodore to assemble the 
prelates and princes to carry the necessary 
reforms into exeeution. John, the arch-cantor 
of the Roman church, was to be sent to see that 
it was done (Councils, &c., Haddan and Stubbs, 
iii, 131-136). In this act no mention is made 
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of Wilfrid; but in another document, preserved 
by Eddius, his biographer, a session of council is 
described in which Wilfrid was allowed to plead 
his cause; and a decision given which restored 
him to his see, but allowed a division of his 
diocese to be made by a council which was to be 
held on Wilfrid’s own proposal. Theodore’s 
intrusive bishops were to be expelled, and Wil- 
frid, with the consent of the council, was to 
select their successors (Eddius, c. 29; Councils, 
Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 136-140). Wilfrid, 
having obtained this very problematical success, 
did not hurry home; when, in the course of the 
year 680, he reached England, he was arrested 
and imprisoned; the decree of the pope was 
rejected by the Northumbrian Witenagemote, 
and the bishops retained their sees. In 681 
Theodore consecrated two more, Tunbert for 
Hexham, and Trumwin for the Picts: the bishop 
of Lindsey, after the re-conquest of the province 
by Mercia, settled down at Ripon. In 684 Theo- 
dore was again in the north, presiding at a 
council of bishops at Twyford on the Alne, in 
Northumberland ; he had to depose bishop Tun- 
bert, whose see, after having been offered to 
Cuthbert, was filled by Eata, and on the 26th 
of March, A.D. 685 (Bede, H. ZH. iv. 28), the 
aged archbishop, assisted by seven bishops, con- 
secrated Cuthbert to the see of Lindisfarne; 
Wilfrid’s exclusion seeming to be permanent. 
This was done at York on Easter day, and 
marks the highest point of authority which 
Theodore reached in Northumbria, (See WiL- 
_ FRITH.) 

We must now return to the south of England, 
where, during these years, Theodore was effecting 
greater changes. He had, in 679, made peace 
between Egfrith and Ethelred, with whom, 
henceforth, he seems to have acted without mis- 
unilerstanding; and the same year is assigned 
by the earliest authorities we possess (Florence 
of Worcester, Appendix, M@. H. B. 622, who, 
however, only reproduces much earlier material 
found in the regnal and episcopal lists) to the 

division of Mercia into five dioceses. If this 
_ date be correct, it is possible that the design for 
the sub-division of Mercia, as well as that for 
Northumbria, was within the view of the Roman 
council just mentioned. Our authority, how- 
ever, states that it was carried into effect by 
Theodore at the request of Ethelred, and with 
the consent of his principes or Ealdormen. We 
_ know from Bede (H. £., iv. 23) that Theodore 
consecrated bishops for Dorchester and Worces- 
ter; that Putta was settled at Hereford (4. £. 
iv. 12), and Ethelwin in Lindsey (#. &. iii. 27, 
iy. 12), while Saxulf was still ruling at Lich- 
field. It is most probable that the division was 
effected by a single legislative act, and the dates 
at which the several bishops of the new sees 
emerge into the light of history, converge 
towards the year assigned by Florence. His 
account may therefore be accepted as probably 
historical; According to it, the four new sees 
were Worcester, Leicester, Sidnacester in Lind- 
"sey, and Dorchester: of these Leicester, and 
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| possibly Dorchester also, were within a genera- 
tion re-incorporated with Lichfield, that great 
‘ diocese being not finally broken up until 737. 
Before the close of the year 680, then, Theo- 
' dore had raised the number of dioceses at least 
beyond the number defined by the Roman 
| CHRIST, BIOGR.—YOL. Iv. 
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council, and originally designated by S. Gregory» 
whose plan for creating two provinces he seems 
steadily to have ignored. In 680 he held the 
second of his great historical synods. Pope 
Agatho at Easter of this year held a council at 
Rome, in preparation for the general council of 
Constantinople, called in the following autumn 
against the Monothelites. It was attended by 
125 bishops, among whom Wilfrid appeared and 
subscribed the proceedings as legate of the synod 
of Britain. It appears, however, from the letter 
of the pope to the council of Constantinople, 
which was read in the fourth Actio of the 
council, that Theodore had been himself expected 
at Rome, and that the council had been delayed 
in consequence. Theodore is described as 
“famulum atque coepiscopum nostrum magnae 
insulae Britanniae archiepiscopum et philo- 
sophum,” an account of him which serves to 
show in how high estimation he was held at 
Rome. (Concilia, Mansi xi. 292; Labbe and 
Cossart, vi. 685, 697.) 

It is probable that the archbishop’s desire to 
declare the faith of the Church of England in 
conformity with the declaration of the Roman 
council induced him to bring the matter before 
his own synod, which met at Hatfield on the 
17th of September. Bede has preserved for us a 
part of the proceedings of this assembly, at 
which the archchantor John was present, on 
pope Agatho’s message of peace. According to 
this authority the chief purpose of the gathering 
was to commit the English church to the catholic 
determination of the Monothelite controversy, to 
secure the reception of the decrees of the 
council held at Rome in 649, and to report the 
national adhesion to the faith (Bede, H. H. iv. 
17, 18), The names of the bishops who attended 
and subscribed are unfortunately omitted from 
the record. If we suppose the council of Hat- 
field to be the assembly summoned in conse- 
quence of the mission of John the Archchantor, ~ 
it may have completed the organisation of the 
new dioceses. The Codex Wintoniensis (MS. 
Br. Mus. Add. 15,350), preserves a charter 
(K. C. D., No. 991; Councils, &c., iii. 152), 
according to which the direction of S. Gregory 
for the constitution of the two provinces is con- 
firmed in the synod of Hatfield by the four kings - 
and the archbishop. This charter is certainly 
spurious, but it proves the existence of an early 
notion as to the connexion of the council with 
the scheme of subdivision. Another obscure but 
curious reminiscence is preserved by Rudborne, 
the Winchester chronicler (Anglia Sacra, i. 193), - 
a decree of Theodore, issued on the occasion of 
the translation of S. Birinus, forbidding the 
division of Wessex during the life of the existing 
bishop Heddi, and referred to the year 679. If 
this contains any germ of truth, it suggests the 
possibility of a bold attempt made by Theodore 
to subdivide the three great kingdoms, which 
was successful in Mercia, unsuccessful in Wessex, 
and in Northumbria gave rise to the troubles of 
Wilfrid. It would, however, be too hazardous 
a speculation to harmonise these documents, 
which are of very various authority, on such a 
theory. 

The year 686 is remarkable for the restoration 
of peace to the national church by the recon- 
ciliation of Wilfrid. It was brought about 
possibly by Theodore’s apprehension of his own’ 
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approaching end, and partly by the mediation of 
Erkenwald, bishop of London. Egfrith, Wilfrid’s 
enemy had, however, fallen in battle against the 
Picts in 685, and the way was opened in North- 
umbria for Wilfrid’s return. According to 
Eddius (v. Wilfr. c. 42) Theodore confessed with 
great humility his injustice to Wilfrid, and 
offered to appoint him as his successor, writing 
to the kings Ethelred and Aldfrith to restore 
him to his dignity and estates. The story is 
highly coloured, but the fact of the reconcilia- 
tion is proved. Wilfrid obtained the see of 
York, as it had been held after the division of 
678 by Bosa, and the church of Ripon which he 
himself had founded. These he retained until 
the year after Theodore’s death, when, in 691, 
in consequence of an attempt to recover his 
original status he was required by king Aldfrith 
to*obey the decrees of Theodore, and on refusal 
was sent into exile. [Wu1ILFRID.] 

The reconciliation with Wilfrid is the last 
known act of the life of Theodore, and the 
completed diocesan system of the whole church 
of the English nation under his hand, which that 
pacification substantially secured, is the greatest 
and most permanent result of his administration. 
He was the first of the archbishops whom all 
the nations recognised, and in their recognition 
of him was contained the germ of the unity 
which was not realised in secular matters for 
nearly three centuries to come. He therefore 
takes an important place in the creation or de- 
velopment of the idea of English nationality. 
In the history of the church his position is even 
more significant, for he succeeded in organising 
a united ecclesiastical body out of the provincial 
churches of the several kingdoms which, con- 
verted by distinct agencies, Roman, Frank, Bur- 
- gundian, Italian, and Celtic, became one under 
his hand; and he succeeded in dividing the 
whole of Southern Britain into well-defined 
dioceses, establishing the rule of Canterbury 
over all the suffragan sees. This he did on lines 
which were not the lines which Gregory and 
Augustine had drawn, but which notwithstand- 
ing the emancipation of the archiepiscopate of 
York, itself the result of centuries of struggles, 
have continued to be the main outlines of the 
territorial system of the church to this day. 

To the church thus arranged in dioceses, 
under his primacy and metropolitical authority, 
he secured all the advantages of position and 
organisation which had been reached by the most 
favoured churches of the West. The power of 
synodical action was claimed, and provision made 
for its exercise in the council of Hertford ; the 
episcopal jurisdiction over persons and things, 
touching sacred or moral questions, was claimed 
by his dicta in the Penitential and canons, and 
recognised in the legislation of the kings and 
witenagemots of the following ages. We know, 
for instance, from his Penitential that the right 
of enforcing justice on the murderers of monks 
or clergy was in the hands of the bishop (1. iv. 
5); that he had full authority over immoral 
clergy (1.ix.1); and that he could determine 
the causes of the poor, up to the value of fifty 
shillings (a1. ii. 4). His jurisdiction was indeed 
in a mixed and nascent state, depending partly 
on consensual obedience and partly on the assist- 
ance of the royal authority ; but recognised and 
fairly well defined. The same may be said of 
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the custom of tithe, as it appears in the Peni- . 
tential, already a definite payment; compulsory 
only so far as the informed conscience of the 
payer was subject to the direction of the church; - 
not yet apportioned exclusively to the mainten- 
ance of the clergy, but a payment incumbent on 
all but the priests (41. ii."8), and not to be 
diverted from the poor or pilgrims or the 
churches to which it was the duty of the laity 
to devote it (a1. xiv. 9, 10) according to the cus- 
tom of the province. Over marriage, and the 
laws for restriction and for the annulling or 
enforcing of marriage rights, the bishops have 
full power, so far as it can be exercised by eccle- 
siastical discipline. Over churches, their minis- 
ters, offices and furniture, the right of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction is equally ascertained. The 
submission of the wild kings and untutored 
tribes to the fully developed law of the religion 
to which they adhered, is strikingly complete, 
and it could have been by no weak or impolitic 
hand that the new rule was so wisely tempered. 
In some points, indeed, the archbishop’s modera- 
tion allowed the continuance of national customs 
which he would rather have forbidden, as, for 
example, in relation to public penance (i. xiii. 
4); the government of monasteries of men by 
women and vice versd (II. vi. 8): the eating of 
horse flesh (11. xi. 4); and in consequence of the 
greatness of the need he allowed the ordination 
of persons recovered from heresy, contrary to 
the decision of the Roman see which had declared 
them perpetually disqualified (Poen. I. vy. 23 
ef. Ttaix, 1%). 

That Theodore arranged the parochial system 
of the ancient church is an idea which is ana- 
chronistic, to say the least, however firmly he 
may have laid the foundation of it (Elmham, 
Hist. 8, Aug. Cant. p. 285). The basis of parish 
organisation already existed in the organisation 
of the township; but the ecclesiastical element 
was as yet in solution: the clergy were scarcely 
parish priests, rather missionaries or monastic 
evangelists on the one hand, and chaplains of 
the great men on the other; nor were tithes, as 
we have seen, formally apportioned to the church 
of the township, however strong the claim which 
religious obligation involved. It was not for a 
century after Theodore’s time that the duty of 
tithe paying was enforced by secular law, and 
still longer before the strict apportionment 
became universal. Notwithstanding that, the 
section of the Penitential cited above, embodied 
the principle of later practice on this point. 
The monastic element in the church constitution 
had not yet reached the stage at which it may 
be said to have crystallized. The missionary 
work was still carried on toa great extent by 
monks and monastic agency, and the greater. 
churches were attached to monasteries; but 
although some of the alleged papal privileges of 
the time are spurious, it is clear from the recog- 
nition of privilege, which appears both in the 
Canons of Hertford and in the Penitential, that 
the monastic establishments were withdrawing 
from the immediate superintendence of the 
bishops, and gaining an independence which in- 
volved the necessity of finding other agencies 
for proper pastoral work (11. yi.). The growth 
of monasteries in England under Theodore was 
very considerable; in fact, the most important — 
of the Anglo-Saxon houses, Peterborough, Ely, — 
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Malmesbury, and the like, as well as the locally 
famous monasteries of Kent and Northumbria, 
were founded in his time; but their creation 
was the result of a devotion which was just 
then almost universal, and which was probably 
guided rather than originated or stimulated by 
‘Theodore. His name appears in few charters, 
and those very questionable; belonging to 
Glastonbury (K. C. D. n. 7); Abingdon (id. 31), 
St. Augustine’s (#. 8, 9, 10, 14, 27); Malmes- 
bury (ib. 11, 22, 23); Worcester (ib. 12, 13, 21); 
Christ Church, Canterbury (i. 16); and Peter- 
borough (ib. 999). It is to Benedict Biscop, for 
instance, and men like him, that the church 
owed the better side of the monastic agencies at 
work in the seventh century, rather than to 


- Theodore, who in this respect seems to stand in 


«lose analogy with his great successor Lanfranc, 
in whom also monastic zeal was regulated by 
sound policy and practical wisdom. In the 
promotion of learning by schools, monastic or 
other, Theodore had a great share. His friend 
and coadjutor, Hadrian, ruled the monastery at 
Canterbury during the whole of Theodore’s 
episcopate and for several years after his death ; 
but the archbishop himself took his part in the 
teaching. He had a share in the education of 
-\lbinus, the successor of Hadrian (H. Z. pref.). 
Oftfor, afterwards bishop of Worcester, studied 
at Canterbury under his teaching (H. LZ. iv. 23); 
bishop Tobias of Rochester was his disciple as 
well as Hadrian’s (H. Z. v. 23); Aldhelm, who 
savas likewise a pupil at Canterbury (W. Malmesb. 
G. P. lib. v. § 18) describes him as surrounded 
by a class of Irish students (whom however he 
treated as a wild boar does the hounds) learning 
grammar, chronography and the practice of logic 
and philosophy (ep. ad Eahfrid. Opp. ed. Giles, 
p- 94). Bede (H. Z#. iv. 2) in more intelligible 
and trustworthy language, mentions among the 
studies of the school, the art of metre, astro- 
momy, ecclesiastical arithmetic (the Chrono- 
graphy of Aldhelm), and music, as well as 
theological reading; and especially the Latin 
and Greek languages which the scholars of 


_ Theodore knew as well as their mother tongue, 


although, if Aldhelm’s Greek is a fair specimen, 
they hardly learned the discreet use of the latter. 
Theodore himself was in a small way an autho- 
rity on medicine also; Bede heard from abbat 


 Bercthun (H. £. v. 2) how Theodore had said 


it was a bad thing to be bled when the moon 


_ Was waxing and the spring tide approaching ; 


the comparative wholesomeness of different sorts 
‘of animal food is allowed to affect penitential 


- discipline; it is lawful to eat the flesh of the 


hare, and it is good for dysentery, whilst the 


_ gall mixed with pepper is good “pro dolore” 


(Poen. 11. xi. 5). It is however in ecclesiastical 
learning and canon law, as it may be called, 
that Theodore’s reputation has been most general 
and lasting. Archbishop Egbert of York, in the 
preface to his Penitential, mentions Theodore, in 
company with Paphnutius, Jerome, Augustine 


and Gregory, as an authority on ecclesiastical 


- <liscipline. 


Pope Zachary in the year 748 
mames him as one of the great men whose name 


_ gave authority to the synodical acts of the Eng- 


dish church (Mon. Mogunt. p. 185); 
_ decisions were incorporated, under his name, in 


” 


and his 


_ the collection of Irish canons which belongs to 


the same century (Wasserschleben, Jrische Can- 
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onen- Versammlung, pp. 247,248). That he was 
the author of a Penitential was known to the 
writer of the Liber Pontificalis (ed. Vignol. i. 
270); Paul Warnefrid (Hist. Langob. lib. v. 
c. 30); Rabanus Maurus (Canisius, ed. Basnage, 
Ir. ii. 310); Regino of Priim (ed. Wasserschleben, 
p- 26), and a long array of writers on the same 
subject, “de synodalibus causis” (Wasserschle- 
ben, Bussordnungen, pp. 15, 16) and there is no 
reason to doubt that in the existing Penitential 
known under his name, we possess a collection 
of his decisions drawn up possibly under his 
own superintendence. 

Bede has not recorded many traits of the 
personal character of Theodore; in fact the 
story of his overcoming St. Chad’s objection to 
ride on his mission journeys, by lifting him on 
horseback with his own hand (H. Z. iv. 3), is 
almost the only record of his action outside his 
episcopal and educational work. From Eddius, 
who, however, was scarcely an impartial witness, 
we gather that he was somewhat impetuous in 
temper, and even inclined to subordinate strict 
justice to politic expediency, for we need not 
accept his insinuation that in his treatment of 
Wilfrid, Theodore was blinded by the gifts of 
Egfrith (V. Wilfr. c. 24). Against the haste 
and harshness apparent in his conduct we must 
set both the provoking assumptions of Wilfrid, 
and the extreme importance of the work of 
organization to which he had devoted himself. 
His hand was strong and versatile, his activity 
marvellous, his accomplishments yery numerous, 
and his influence, with this solitary exception, 
unbounded. His piety and religion, although 
always mentioned with reverence, do not seem 
to have been of the type which recommended 
itself to the monastic hagiographers, for no life 
of Theodore seems ever to have been written, 
nor were miracles worked at his grave. 

Theodore died on the 19th of September 690, 
at the great age of eighty-eight; a wonder 
which is especially noted by Bede, who tells us 
that he had been long before warned in a dream 
that his life should be thus prolonged. He was 
buried in the church of St. Peter, in the monas- 
tery of St. Augustine. An epitaph was written 
over him in thirty-four elegiac verses, of which 
Bede has preserved unfortunately only eight ; 
his name is said to be in the “lingua Pelasga,” 
and his teaching described as “ limpida dogmata.” _ 
His remains were translated with those of the 
other archbishops on Sept. 6, 1091, and when 
his tomb was opened his body was found with 
the metropolitical pall and monastic cowl, lying 
just as it had been buried (Gotselinus, de Transl. 
li. c. 27; cited by Smith on Bede, H. Z. v. 8). 

The venerable historian briefly records his own 
belief that, under Theodore’s presidency, the 
churches of the English achieved a progress 
beyond anything they were able to compass - 
before. The durability of his work attests the 
zeal, wisdom, and faithfulness with which it was 
undertaken, and the blessing that has rested 
upon it. 

The Penttential, of Theodore, which has been 
several times cited and mentioned above, is a 
collection of his decisions in cases of discipline, 
and rules laid down by him for church manage- 
ment; contained in two books, and, according to 
the contemporary editor, who describes himself 
as “discipulus Umbrensium,” gathered chiefly 
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by a priest named Eoda, from the archbishop's 
oral answers to questions proposed to him. The 
general character of the work may be gathered 
from the citations given above: it contains, like 
all works of the disciplinary character, much 
that is repulsive, and is redolent of the heathen 
and other abominations, against which early 
Christian teaching had to contend. Painful and 
disgusting as it is, it shows the church attempt- 
ing to struggle against the moral and social 
evils which the Roman satirists and epigramma- 
tists regarded either as matters of jest or matters 
of course; and it was certainly never meant for 
common reading. The Penitential has a literary 
history of its own: no less than nine editions of 
four different works having been published or 
discovered under the name. The genuine book 
was first published entire by Dr. Wasserschleben, 
at Halle, in 1851, among the Buss-ordnungen 
der Abendlandischen Kirche, pp. 182-219; it 
was republished in 1871, with fresh collations 
and from a more ancient MS. (C.C.C.C. 320) 
in the Councils and Ecclesiastical documents 
(Haddan and Stubbs), iii. 173-213. The pre- 
vious attempts to recover it were these: (1) In 
1639, Spelman in the Conciliu, i. 154, printed 
the headings of 78 chapters from a C.C.C. MS. 
190, in the belief that it was Theodore’s Peni- 
tential; (2) In 1669 D’Achery printed in the 
Spicilegium (tom. ix. p. 52) 120 capitula, subse- 
quently arranged by Wasserschleben in 171 
articles, of which all but 17 are found in the 
genuine Penitentixl; (3) These were reprinted 
by Labbe and Cossart in the Concilia, vi. 1875, 
in the year 1671; (4) In 1677 Jacques Petit 
printed, in 14 chapters, the second book of the 
genuine Penitential, with 60 other capitula of 
later date, ascribed to Theodore by mistake; (5) 
In 1723, De la Barre, in the new edition of 
D’Achery’s Spicilegium (tom. i. p. 486), repub- 
lished the 120 capitula, increased to 168 by 
adding 20 from Adamnan and rearranging the 
rest; (6) In 1840, Benjamin Thorpe published 
for the Record Commission the work contained 
in the MS. C.C.C.C. 190, which contains a great 
part of the genuine work broken up and incor- 
porated with much later material ; this was (7) 
in 1844 reprinted with notes by G. Friedrich 
Kunstmann at Mainz; and (8) Migne in vol. 99 
of the Patrologia, republished Petit’s Penitential 
(No. 4), with a good deal of illustrative matter. 

The genuine work exists in MSS. at Vienna, 
Paris, Wurtzburg, Darmstadt and Cambridge, 
the last being the most ancient, and of the 
eighth century. It is, as has been said already, 
probable that the work was drawn up under 
Theodore’s own eye; a short epilogue being 
addressed in the archbishop’s own name to Heddi, 
bishop doubtless of Winchester, with a petition 
for his prayers. 

The so-called capitula of Theodore, which are 
not contained in the Penitential, are arranged in 
the “Councils and Documents,” iii. 211, 212. 
There exists a chapter on Commutation of Pe- 
nance, wrongly ascribed to Theodore, in several 
Penit-nti ds; and a form for the Benediction of 
an Abbess, more probably drawn upon Theodore’s 
tule (Pen. 11. iii. 4) than edited by himself (Col- 
lier, Church Hist. ii. app. p. 23 and elsewhere). 
Rudburn, the Winchester chronicler of the 
fifteenth century, professes to give a decree of 
Theodore, forbidding the division of the diocese 
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of Winchester during the life of Heddi, which 


may preserve the memory of something genuine, 
(Ang. Sac. i. 193; C-uncils, etc., Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii. 126, 127); and Elmham, the Canter- 
bury writer of the same century, who assigns 
to Theodore the foundation of the parochial 
system, adds that he obtained bom the kings a 
concession, nowhere else recorded, “ut si qur 
sufficientes essent super proprium fundum con- 
struere ecclesias earundem perpetui patronatw 
gauderent: si inter limites alterius alicujus 
dominii ecclesias facerent, ejusdem fundi domini 
notarentur pro patronis” (p. 285). 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to overstate 
the debt which England, Europe, and Christian 
civilization owes to the work of Theodore. He 
was the real organizer of the administrative 
system of the English church, and in that work 
laid the foundation of English national unity. 
He brought the learning and culture of the 
Eastern empire into the West, and with the aid 
of Hadrian and Benedict Biscop established 
schools from which the scholars and missionaries 


of the following century went out to rekindle _ 


the light of Christian culture in France and the 
recently converted parts of Germany ; and thus, 
as has been said already, formed a most impor- 
tant link between ancient and modern life. His: 
work was, to a great extent, one of unwearied 
and unpretentious industry; his culture was, 
for the time, enlightened and tolerant, and, 
although he has never been canonised or even 
beatified, both his character and his work seenr 
to place him among the first and greatest of the 
saints whom God has used for the building up 
of the Church and development of the culture 
of the world. © 

Authorities: Bede, Hist. Eccl. passim ; Eddius, 
Vita “Wilfridi, ed. Raine; Will. Malmesb. Gesta 
Pontifium, lib. i.; Gervase of Canterbury, 
Acta Pontificum, Opp. (ed. Stubbs) ii.; Mabillon, 
Acta S8S., O. S. B. see. ii. pp. 985-993 (ed. 
Ven. 1733); Bollandist, Acta SS, September, 
vol. vi., pp. 73-82; Hook, Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, i. 145-175; Haddan and 
Stubbs, Concilia, iii. 114-226; Bright, Chapters 
of Early English Church History, pp. 219-229, 
364. (s.J 


THEODORUS (8) L, bishop of Capitolium 
in Palaestina Secunda, was present at the three 
synods held in Palestine against Anthimus by 
Peter, patriarch of Jerusalem, in 536 (Labbe, v- 
285; Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 717). [E. V.J 


THEODORUS (9), a bishop of Cappadocia 
or Isauria, who appears to have been previously 
a shepherd. Though having only recently 
received the episcopate and become personally 
acquainted with Gregory Nazianzen, he took on 
himself to urge him to undertake the charge of 
the Catholics at Constantinople. Gregory writes 
to him (Zp. 222, p. 909) to acquaint him with 
his resolution to do this. At the same time he 
refers to an insult he had been subjected to at 
the hands of the bishops of the province, making 


excuses for Thecdorus on the ground of his ' 


being new to episcopal responsibilities. [E. V-] 


THEODORUS (10), bishop of Claudiopolis 
in Galatia. He was present at the Robber 


Synod of Ephesus and at the council of Chalce- 
don, whereat THaLassius of Caesarea in Cappa- 
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_docia relied upon him as a witness. (Le Quien, 

_ Or. Christ. ii, 1028 ; Mansi, vi. 601-606 ; Hefele’s 
Councils, iii. 302, ed. Clark.) (G. T. S.J 


_ THEODORUS (1D), bishop of Constantia in 
Cyprus, who, according to the petition of the 
bishops of Cyprus presented at the council of 
Ephesus, 431, had been maltreated and even 
scourged by the clergy of Antioch for refusing 
to acknowledge the subjection of the church of 
Cyprus to the bishops of Antioch (Labbe, iii. 

788; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 1046). [E. V.] 


THEODORUS (12), the 39th patriarch of 
Constantinople, who succeeded CoNSTANTINUS (1) 
in Sept. or Oct. A.D. 676. He had been syn- 
cellus, and keeper of the ornaments of the 
cathedral. From the letter of the emperor 
Constantine V., Pogonatus, to pope Donus dated 
August 12th, a.p. 678 (Mansi, xi, 195), it 
appears that Theodorus on his accession to the 
patriarchal see did not send the customary 
synodical letter to Rome, as those of his pre- 
decessors had not been received there, but that 

_he had written a letter to the pope exhorting 
him to take steps to re-establish harmony be- 
+ween the Eastern and Western churches. That 
Theodorus was a Monothelite is shown by the 

~ statement in the same letter, that he had joined 
Macarius (10) in pressing the emperor to re- 
move from the diptychs the name of Vitalian, 

“the only pope since Honortus (15) that had 
been inserted in them. This the emperor re- 
fused, on the ground of the services Vitalian had 

" rendered to him on his Sicilian expedition against 
the usurper Mizizius. 1t appears however from 

the proceedings at the eighth session of the 
council of Constantinople (Mansi, xi. 346) that 

Theodorus and Macarius ultimately succeeded. 

“Theodorus was deposed or resigned, for what 
cause is uncertain, soon after the letter of 

- Constantine, for at the council of Constantinople 

_ which began in November A.D. 680, GuorGius 

_was in the third year of his patriarchate. 

_(Theophanes 301, in Migne, Patr. Gr. cviii. 736). 
In A.D, 684, after the death of Georgius whose 
patriarchate lasted six years, Theodorus was 
restored, and continued patriarch till his 
death in A.D. 687. (Theophanes, 300, 302, 
303; Nicephorus, Chron., in Patr. Gr. c: 1048 ; 
AA. SS. Aug. i. 84.*) [F. D.] 


THEODORUS (18), bishop of Damascus, the 
successor of JOANNES, 140), who accompanied 
John of Antioch to the council of Ephesus, 431. 
His predecessor’s death must have occurred 

~ yery soon after the council, for mention is made 
of Theodorus’s ordination to the episcopate in 

- the letter of John of Antioch to Proclus (Trag. 
Tren. c. 197; Baluz. 894). He attended the 
council at Antioch concerning Athanasius of 
Perrha, in 435 (Labbe, iv. 728), and the “ La- 

-trocinium” at Ephesus in 449, where he de- 
clared for the orthodoxy of Eutyches and his 
restoration to the presbyterate (ib. 260), and pro- 
nounced all who disagreed with the decisions of 
the synod worthy of anathema (ib. 302). At 
Chalcedon he again followed the majority, and 
reversed his former votes (ib. 79, 328, etc.; Le 
Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 835). [E. V.] 


THEODORUS (14), SICEOTES, ST., Apr. 
22, bishop of Daras, or Anastasiopolis, c. 590, 
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until his death in 613, prelate celebrated for 
the sanctity of his life, to whose honour the 
chief church. in Daras was dedicated. His 
biography was written in Syriac by George the 
Deacon, and translated by Metaphrastes. (Blasius, 
Syria Sacra, c. 94 ;; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 998.) 
(Exeustus (7).] EE. Ve] 


THEODORUS (15), bishop and martyr in 
Egypt about a.p. 306 (Euseb, H. &. viii. 13). 
He was one of the four bishops who first protested 
against the conduct of Meletius of Lycopolis 
[Mewerrus (2)]. ‘Their protest will be found in 
Routh’s Relig. iv. 91, 103, printed from a MS. 
discovered in the last century by Scipio Maffei 
in the Chapter Library of Verona. (Cf Pat. 
Gr, viii, and x., where two letters of Phileas to 
Meletius will be found; Ceill. iii. 52 note 4.) 

[G. T. S.J 


THEODORUS (16), bishop of Esbus in 
Arabia, the ancient Heshbon, ¢. 649, an orthodox 
prelate, a vigorous opponent of the Monothe- 
lites. Pope Martin I. wrote to him (Zpist. vi.) 
in the name of the Lateran Council, to thank 
him for his defence of the orthodox faith, offer- 
ing him his congratulations on the suppression 
of Monothelitism in Arabia and Palestine, and 
desiring him to render canonical obedience to 
John, bishop of Philadelphia, whom he had ap- 
pointed his vicar apostolic in the provinces of 
Antioch and Jerusalem. (Labbe, vi. 30; Le 
Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 864.) [E. V.] 


THEODORUS (17), fourth bishop of Fréjus. 
On the death of St. Leontius, about 432, the people 
elected St. Maximus (then abbat of Lerins) as his 
successor, but he fled to the woods to escape the 
unwelcome honour, and thereupon Theodorus, 
an abbat in the neighbouring group of the 
Stoechades (Hiéres), was chosen in his place. 
He was at the councils of Riez, in 439, Orange, 
in 441, and the third of Arles, summoned about 
455, to settle the controversy between him and 
the abbat and monks of Lérins as to jurisdiction. 
The matter was virtually decided in favour of 
the monastery (Mansi, xii. 907; Ceillier, x. 
420-1). Upon his death the date of which is 
unknown, he was succeeded by Victorinus. The 
108th letter of Leo the Great, treating of various 
points of doctrine and practice, is addressed to 
him (Migne, Patr. Lat: liv. 10115 Ceillier, x. 
225), and the 66th to him with other bishops 
(Migne, ibid. 883). While still abbat, he 
was, with three others, addressed by Joannes 
Cassianus in the dedication of his last seven 
Collationes (Migne, Patr. Lat. xlix, 1087; all. 
Christ. i. 422). [s. A. BJ 


THEODORUS (18), bishop of Heraclea in 
Thrace. He was eminent as a leader of the 
Semi-Arian party at the council of Antioch (In 
Encaeniis) A.D. 341. He was joined with Mark 
of Arethusa and two other bishops in an em- 
bassy from Constantius to Constans to explain 
the exile of Athanasius, about A.D. 343 (Soc. 
H, E. ii. 18). On this occasion Socrates (1. c.) tells 
us they drew up a creed different from that which 
they had published at Antioch, and thereby 
sought to deceive the emperor. Cf. Hefele’s 
Councils (Clark’s ed.), t. ii. pp. 58, 80, 226. He 
was deposed at the synod of Sardica, and died 
about 355. He is described by Jerome (de Vir. 
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Iilust. c. 90) as a clear and elegant writer, and 
the author of commentaries on St. Matthew, 
St. John, the Epistles, and the Psalter. Bal- 
thasar Corderius published a commentary on the 
Psalter in Greek and Latin, at Antwerp in 1643, 
which he supposed to be that of Theodorus, 
Garnier however proved it to be a compilation ; 
ef. Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. for a fuller account 
of this matter, and references there given. Frag- 
ments of his other writings are in Combefis. ; 
Biblioth. Concionat. ; ef Montf. Palaeog. Graec. p. 
317; Fabricius, Bib. Graec. s, v. (G. T. S.J 


THEODORUS, Arian bishop of Heraclea, 
and afterwards of Antioch. [Dororuzus (6).] 


THEODORUS (19), bishop of Iconium in 
cent. vi. He wrote the Acts of Cyricus and 
Julitta [JuLirra (1)}, (Le Quien, Or. Christ. i. 
1071; Analecta Bollundiana 1882, t. i. p. 193.) 

{G. T.S.] 


THEODORUS (20), alleged bishop of Lauri- 
acum (Lorch) on the Enns, addressed in a 
spurious letter of pope Symmachus (A.D. 498— 
514). Symmachus declares he is sending him 
the pall as archbishop in token that Lauriacum 
should be the metropolis of Pannonia (Jaffé, 
Reg. Pont. p. 934, Lit. Spur. cey.) [F. D.] 


THEODORUS (21), bishop of Lilybaeum 
in A.D, 593. Gregory the Great wrote to him, 
commending his watchful supervision over the 
lives of his clergy, and exhorting him to continue 
it. (Zpp. iii. 50.) From two other letters of 
' Gregory, it appears he died about the end of the 
next year. (Zpp. v. 27, vi. 13.) [F. D.] 


THEODORUS (22), ST., 9th bishop of Mar- 
seilles, between St. Honorius, or Emeterius, if he 
belonged to this diocese, and St. Serenus (circ. 
A.D. 975-594) was, according to Gregory of 
Tours, who was personally acquainted with, and 
goes so far as to ascribe miraculous power to 
him, a man of eminent sanctity, and assiduous 
in prayer. His episcopate, however, was a very 
troubled one. During a considerable portion of 
it, the possession of Marseilles was being con- 
tested by king Guntram and his nephew Childe- 
bert. Theodorus sided with the latter, and in 
consequence suffered much persecution from 
Guntram and his agents, and from a turbulent 
and rapacious body of clergy, who took adyan- 
tage of their bishop’s enforced absence to plun- 
der the church property. He was several times 
dragged from his diocese and imprisoned, and 
once at least loaded with chains. The king’s 
wrath against him culminated when in 582 
Gundovald the pretender landed at Marseilles, 
and was assisted in his attempt by Theodorus. 
Three years later, in spite of the intercession of 
Childebert, he was forcibly brought before the 
2nd council of Macon to answer for his conduct 
towards Guntram. Apparently, however, he was 
not condemned, probably owing to the illness 
which seized Guntram, and his name appears 

- amongst the subscriptions. He was allowed to 
return, and henceforth appears to have led a 
more peaceable life in his diocese, where he was 
beloved by the people for his charity and the 

' devotion he manifested during a pestilence. 
_ There is a tradition that he discovered the bodies 
of St. Defendens and his companions, a portion 

- of the Legio Thebaea, supposed to have suffered 
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martyrdom at Marseilles, and built a church im 
their honour (ef. Boll. Acta SS. Jan. i. 80)- 
He lived till at least 591, in which year Gregory 
the Great wrote to him and Vigilius of Arles 
forbidding the forcible baptism of the Jews, who 
were numerous at Marseilles, and directing that 
they should beled toreceive Cliristianity by gentle 
means. His day of commemoration is Jan. 2, 
and a modern church bears his name at Mar- 
seilles. (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. vi. 11, 24; viii. 
12, 13, 20; ix. 22; Greg. Magn. Zpist. i. 47, 
Patr. Lat. \xxvii. 509; Mansi, ix. 957, 960 = 
Ricard, Lvéques de Marseille, 22, 23 ; Magnan, 
Vies des SS. de Marseille.) [S. A. B.] 


THEODORUS of Martigny; vid. of Sion. 


THEODORUS (23), bishop of Melitene im 
Armenia. He presented a petition to the sixth 
General Council—praying them not to condemn 
either the Monothelites or their opponents. 
This petition was rejected, as he was illiterate, 
and evidently only the tool of Peter of Nicomedia, 
Stephen, abbat of Antioch, and some other 
friends of Macarius (Mansi, xi. 339; Hefele’s 
Councils, sec. 317; Ceill. xii. 948-950). 

[G. T. S.} 


THEODORUS (24), bishop of Milan, c. 
480-490, is the last of the twelve bishops 
beginning with St. Ambrose, in praise of whom 
Ennodius wrote epigrams (Ennodius, Carm. ii- 
88, in Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixiii. 351), [F. D.J 


THEODORUS (25) I., bishop of Mopsuestia. 
He attended the council of Antioch, at which 
Paul of Samosata was deposed in 269 (Labbe, i. 
891, 901), and may therefore probably be iden- 
tified with a bishop of that name, who joined in 
the encyclical against Paul’s heresies and 
immoralities (Euseb. H. Z. vii. 50). [E. V.] 


THEODORUS (26), bishop of Mopsuestia > 
also known from the place of his birth and presby- 
terate as Theodore of Antioch (Avrioxeds, Phot. 
bibi. codd. 4, 38, 177 [in 177 the margin of the 
oldest MS. adds, 6 Mowoveortias éorw, &s ard 
Twav emioToAdy eudbouwey]; so the catenae, 
passim); by the Nestorians commonly styled “the: 


00 F 
interpreter” (Uideaty) 3 the most prominent: 


representative of the middle Antiochian schoob 
of hermeneutics. 

I. Life and work. Theodore was born at 
Antioch in or about the year 350 (Fritzsche, de 
Th. M. vit. et sor. p. 1-4, where the chronology 
of his life is fully investigated ; cf. Kihn, Theodor 
u. Junilius, p. 39, n. 1). His father, whose name 
is unknown, held an official position at Antioch, 
and the family was wealthy (Chrys. ad Th. laps. 
ii, in Migne, P. G. xlvii. 209, ppovries mpay- 
pdtoy matpgwv: infra, odk délas iv pynoORva 
TAT pPLKHs, ov TAODTOY ey TH VP Aafeiv). 
Theodore’s cousin, Paeanius, to whom several of 
Chrysostom’s letters are addressed (Epp. 95,. 
193, 204, 220, in Migne, lii.) held an important. 
post of civil government ;. his brother Poly- 
chronius [ PoLycuRonius (3)] became bishop. | 
of the metropolitan see of Apamea. Young — 
Theodore first comes to light as the early com- 
panion and friend of John, afterwards known as 


| Chrysostom, Theodore’s fellow-townsman, his 
} equal in rank, and but two or three years his. — 
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senior in age. Together with their common 
friend Maximus, afterwards bishop of Isaurian 
Seleucia [Maximus (12)], John and Theodore 
attended the lectures of the sophist Libanius 
_(cvpporntas dvtTas map TE copicT| ArBavio, 
Soer. vi. 3, cf. Soz. viii. 1), who had returned to 
' Antioch a few years before, and was then in the 
zenith of his fame. Theodore may also have 
shared with Chrysostom the instructions of the 
philosopher Andragathius (Socr., Soz., ll. ec.; 
Phot. cod. 96; cf. Tillemont, Mémoires, xii. 434 ; 
Kihn rejects this inference as baseless) ; we have 
at any rate the assurance of Sozomen, that he 
sd ims a philosophical education (J. c. mosdelas 
purépwy te Kal piroodpwy ikavds emorhuwr). 
Chrysostom credits his friend with great atten- 
tion to these studies (7 mep) Thy tkwOey coplay 
arovdh) ; but the luxurious life of polite Antioch 
seems to have réceived an equal share of his 
thoughts (decudrwy tpuph, modvtéAcia EoO7TOs, 
was tbpos). When Chrysostom himself had 
_ been reclaimed from the pleasures of the world 
by the influence of Basil, he succeeded in winning 
over Maximus and Theodore to the same mind. 
The three friends turned their backs upon Liba- 
_nius, and sought a retreat in the monastic school 
(aoxnthpiov) of Carterius and Diodorus [CaR- 
TERIUS (5); D1opoRrus (3)], to which Basil was 
already attached. Whether Theodore had been 
previously baptized is doubtful; Chrysostom 
however speaks of him shortly afterwards in 
terms which seem to imply his baptism (ad Th. 
_ laps. : 6 vads [ris otis puxiis] ... Th Tov mveb- 
paros amréoriABe mvevuartt). In any case he gave 
himself to the new learning with characteristic 
energy. His days, as his friend testifies, were 
spent in reading, his nights in prayer; he fasted 
long, he lay on the bare ground, he practised 
every form of ascetic self-discipline ; he was full 
withal of light-hearted joy, as having found the 
service of Christ to be perfect freedom (Chrys. 
1. cu: Brau pey cis avdyvwor huepar, BAu Se eis 
ebxyas aynAlokovto voKTes. . - vnotelas Te 
cuvexeis kal Xapnevvlas Kal thy BAAnY woKnow 
... 0l09a réans cdppoobyns dmédaves Kal Xapas: 
od yap eorw eredOepos &AN 7) pdvos 67H Xptot@ 
(@v). His conversion was speedy, sincere, and 
marvellously complete (tis ydp cov thy dtetay 
kab eidukpiv Kad (éovcay em) Ta dryabd peTdbeow 
ovk eOavuacey;); but it was followed by a 
reaction which threatened to bring about an 
utter collapse of the young man’s new-found 
life. He had but just resigned himself to the 
life of a celibate (Chrys. /. c.: dua 7@ mpds 
ardy [sc. Tov movnpdy] amodicacbm tmerkedice 
... Upre ydp cor exmreovTr... 5 dewds emedero 
meats ... Tov Bpaxdy ékeivoy xpdvov ava- 
Kiyo Tov Kuudrev 70éAnoas), when he was 
fascinated by the beauty of a girl named Her- 
mione (Chrys. ad Th. laps. i., Migne, xlvii. p. 297: 
olda dr. Oavud¢ers Thy “Epuidvns pay viv Kab 
ths evpopplas exelyns oddty Suoroy Kplvets emt 
wis yas elvat), and contemplated marriage, at 
the same time returning to his former manner 
of life (Soz. viii. 2). His “fall,” for so it was 
regarded by his brother ascetics, spread conster- 
nation through the little society. Many were 
_ the prayers offered and the efforts made for his 
recovery. “Valerius, Florentius, Porphyrius, 
and many others,” laboured to restore him; and 
the anxiety of the moment drew forth from Chry- 
sostom the earliest of his literary composi- 


vy. infra, § II[.). 


seems, 
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tions—two* letters ‘to Theodore upon his fall.” 

The second letter reveals at once the strength of 

John’s affection, and the greatness of the chardc-- 
ter> in which at that early age he had already 

found so much to love. Theodore was not yet 

twenty (otmw cixoordy w&yeis eros), when the 

prospect of his being lost to the church excited 

such deep and general grief. 

The prayers and tears of his friends or the 
eloquent appeal of Chrysostom prevailed, and 
Theodore remained constant to his vows (Soz. 
1. c.), although it may be that the disappoint- 
ment left its traces in his after-life. His writings 
are characterized by a certain coldness and dry- 
ness of manner, such as might naturally proceed 
from an early blighting of the affections; and 
his subsequent attitude upon the vexed question 
of second marriages (cf. Comm. in 1 Tim. iii. 2, 
iv. 3, v. 15) betrays a marked sympathy with 
those of his brethren who preferred the married 
state. 

For the next ten years of Theodore’s life we 


have no materials beyond the statement of 
Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. v. 39: obtos tis pmev 


Aodépov tod wavy didacKaArlas amndavoer, 


Twdvvov St Tod OEloTdrov ‘yeyevnta Kowwrds 
re «ad ouvepyds [one MS. has cuppoitnrhs}: 


Kowh yap Tay mvevwaTinay Aoddpov vayarov 
amfravoy. Chrysostom’s connexion with Diodore 
was probably broken off in the year 374, when 
he plunged into a more complete monastic seclu- 
sion; Theodore’s seems to have continued until 
the elevation of his master to the see of Tarsus 
A.D. 378. It was doubtless during this period 
that the foundations were laid of Theodore’s 


acquaintance with holy scripture and ecclesias- 


tical doctrine. It was then that he was imbued 
for life with the principles of scriptural inter- 
pretation which Diodore had inherited from an 


earlier generation of Antiochians ; and with the 


peculiar views of the Person of Christ into 
which the master had been led by his antagonism 
to Apollinarius. The latter years of this decade 
witnessed Theodore’s first appearance as a writer. 
He began with a commentary on the Psalms, in 
which the method of Diodore was exaggerated, 
and which he lived to repent of (Fac. ili. 6, x. 15 
The orthodox at Antioch, it 
resented the loss of the traditional 
Messianic interpretation, and if we may trust 
Hesychius, the young successor of Diodore was 
compelled to promise that he would commit his 
maiden work to the flames, an engagement from 
which he contrived however to escape (Mansi, 
ix. 284: “igni sua commentaria simulans tradere 
malitiose abscondere illecebram conabatur”’). 
Gennadius (de viris illustr. 12) represents 
Theodore as a presbyter of the church of 
Antioch ; and from a letter of John of Antioch 
(Fac. ii. 2), we gather that forty-five years 
elapsed between his ordination and his death 
(“xlv. annos clara in doctrina praefulsit”). It 
seems therefore that he was ordained priest at 
Antioch A.D. 383, in the thirty-third year of his 
age, the ordaining bishop being doubtless Flavian, 


a With regard to the reference of the first of these 
letters to Theodore of Mopsuestia, which was denied by 
Tillemont, see Fritzsche, p. 8, n. 3. 

b Cf, ad Th. laps.1. roy yap Koopov THs Siavotas TAS 
ays. + + eu Ts Ore EAaumev 7der KAAdS OVK av éorévate, 
KT. : 
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Diodore’s old friend and fellow-labourer, whose 
“Joving disciple” Theodore now became (John 
of Antioch, ap. Fac. /. c). The epithet seems 
.to imply that Theodore was an attached adherent 
of the Meletian party; but there is no evidence 
that he mixed himself up with the miserable 
feuds which, for some years after Flavian’s con- 
secration, continued to distract the Catholics of 
Antioch. His literary and theological instincts 
may have saved him from this kind of contro- 
versy. His mind was given to the more serious 
task of expounding scripture and refuting heresy. 
Theodoré’s great treatise on the incarnation 
(Gennad. /. c.) belongs to this period of his life, 
possibly also more than one of his commentaries 
on the Old Testament. As a preacher he seems 
to have attained some eminence at this time in 
the field of polemics (Fac. viii. 4: “agebat 
Theodorus frequenter ...sermonibus in populum 
contra Synusiastas”); but from a.p. 386 the 
pulpit of Antioch must have been chiefly in the 
hands of his friend John Chrysostom, who was 
ordained priest in that year, and at once rose to 
the full height of his oratorical powers. Whe- 
ther it was that he felt himself eclipsed by the 
rise of this greater light, or that the visit 
of Diodore to Antioch in the same year revived 
his old affection for his master, Theodore appears 
to have left Antioch while yet a priest and 
betaken himself to Tarsus. So at least we are 
informed by Hesychius of Jerusalem (Mansi, ix. 
248). At Tarsus he remained till 392, when the 
see of Mopsuestia falling vacant by the death of its 
bishop, Olympius, he was consecrated to it, pro- 
bably through the influence and by the hands of 
Diodore. In this position he spent the thirty- 
six remaining years of his life (Theodoret. 7. c. a3 
d& Kal tpidkovra ev cH mpocdpla dierérccer 
é7y). A story is told by Leontius of an attempt 
made by Theodore to get himself translated to 
Tarsus upon the death of Diodore, which followed 
within a year or two after his appointment to 
Mopsuestia ; and how the design was frustrated by 
the intervention of Theophilus, patriarch of Alex- 
andria (Migne, Ixxxvi. 1364: rodroyv... paoly 
aprdoa Oedjoavra roy THs KiAlkwv dp0arudy 
Thy Tapody, ered)... Aiddwpos rov THde 
BeThaAdrate Blov, 6 tis *AretavSpewy @eddiros 
kodver TOD TOAWhuaTOS’ mpds abrdy yap éoret- 
Aavto mpeaBelay of Tupavvovmevor). But it will 
be observed that Leontius does not venture to 
vouch for the truth of this tale, which indeed 
bears upon its face the marks of improbability. 
Mopsuestia (Méwou éorla [cf. MéWou Kphvn), 
Strab. xiv. 5; Phot. codd. 176, 186 [Mopsos, 
Plin. vy. 22]; Mowpdveoria, or Mouoveorta ; 


Syr. [coamatoto (Cowper, Anal, Nic. p. 


0 0 
11], or Usoamatoto [Assemani, i. 400]; 
= 


Lat. Mompsuestia, Mampsuestia, Mamista, Map- 
sista; in Mercator, or his MSS., the adjectives 
are Mamsuestinus, Mansuestenus, Mamsistenus, 
but Facundus has uniformly Mopsuestenus) was 
a free town (Pliny) upon the Pyramus, between 
Tarsus and Issus, some forty miles distant from 
either, and twelve from the sea. It belonged to 
the ecclesiastical province of Cilicia Secunda, of 
which the metropolitan see was Anazarbus. In 
_ the 4th century Mopsuestia was a place of some 
importance, and famous for its bridge, which 
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had been thrown over the Pyramus by the 
emperor Constantine. It is now an insignificant 
town under the name of Mensis, or Messis. (Dict. 
or Groer. Il, 370). ‘ } 

Theodore’s long episcopate was marked by no 
striking incidents. His letters, long known to 
the Nestorians of Syria as tle “ Book of Pearls,” 
and doubtless invaluable as a treasure of mate- 
rials for the history of his life, are lost, or inac- 
cessible; his friends and followers have left us 
few personal recollections. In the year 394 he 
was present with Flavian at a synod held at 
Constantinople to decide a question which con- 
cerned the see of Bostra in the patriarchate of 
Antioch (Mansi, iii. 851; ef. Hefele, ii. 406). It 
was probably on this occasion that Theodore 
preached before the emperor Theodosius I., then 
on the point of starting for his last journey to 
the west, where he died in the January of 395. 
The fame of the bishop of Mopsuestia had pre- 
ceded him, and the emperor desired to hear him. 
The sermon made a deep impression, and Theo- 
dosius, who had sat at the feet of St. Ambrose 
and St. Gregory of Nazianzus, declared that he 
had never met with such a teacher (“nec arbi- 
tratus est alterum se talem comperisse docto- 
rem,” John of Antioch, ap. Fac. ii. 2). The 
younger Theodosius inherited his grandfather’s 
respect for Theodore, and often honoured him 
with correspondence (ib. “jam vero et a vestro 
imperio . . , ei saepius testatum est, et vestris 
litteris honoratus est”’). Another glimpse of 
Theodore’s episcopal life is supplied by a letter 
addressed to him by Chrysostom when the latter 
was an exile at Cucusus (A.D. 404-7). The 
letter, which exists both in the original (Chrys. 
ep. 212; Migne, 52, 668) and in the Latin of 
Facundus (viiv 7), shews that neither the suc- 
cesses nor the troubles of his old friend had 
diminished the strength of Theodore’s regard 
for him, and that Chrysostom retained to the 
end his early affection and admiration for ‘Theo- 
dore. The exiled. patriarch expresses ‘his eager 
desire to cross the mountain barrier which sepa- 
rated him from Cilicia Secunda, and his words 
seem to imply that he had received an invitation 
from Theodore to do so. He “can never forget 
the love of Theodore, so genuine and warm, so 
sincere and. guileless, a love maintained from 
early years, and manifested but now.” Chry- 
sostom had sought through Paeanius the aid of 
Theodore (ep. 204), probably his intercession 
with the emperor, and he thanks him profoundly 
for frequent though ineffectual efforts to 
obtain his release. No titles of honour, no 
terms of affection, seem too strong to be lavished 
on his friend. Finally, he assures Theodore that, 
“exile as he is, he reaps no ordinary consolation 
from having such a treasure, such a mine of 
wealth within his heart? as the love of so vigi- 
lant and noble a soul.” Higher testimony 
could not have been borne, or by a more compe- 
tent judge; and so damaging was it felt to be 
to the cause of Theodore’s enemies that at the 
fifth council efforts were vainly made to deny 
the identity of Chrysostom’s correspondent with 
the bishop of Mopsuestia. 

It seems to be beyond doubt that, notwith- 

| standing his literary activity, Theodore worked 


¢ Fae. lc. “in Cilicia,” 


as if he had read év Kidcxia 
for év xapdiq. Cf. Migne, 3 


P, G. Avi. 517, 
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conscientiously and zealously for the good of his 
diocese. The famous letter of Ibas (Mansi, vii. 
247; Fac. vii. 7) testifies that he converted 
Mopsuestia to the truth (thy idlav méaw ex THs 
mAdvns cis Thy aAnPcay emorpéparyta), 4. ¢. 
that he extinguished Arianism and other heresies 
there. Several of his works are doubtless 
monuments of these pastoral labours, e. g. the 
atechetical lectures, the ecthesis, and possibly 
also the treatise on Persian Magic.4 Yet even 
in his lifetime the episcopal work of Theodore 
was by no means simply that of a diocesan 
‘bishop. Everywhere he was regarded as “ the 
herald of the truth and the doctor of the 
church ;” “even distant churches received 
instruction from him.” So boasts Ibas to 
Maris, and his letter was read without a 
dissentient voice at the council of Chalcedon 
(Fac. ii. 1, sq.). Theodore “ expounded Scrip- 
ture in all the churches of the East,” says John 
of Antioch (Fac. ii. 2), with a touch, perhaps, of 
_ Oriental exaggeration. The latter writer adds 
that in his lifetime Theodore was never ar- 
_raigned by any of the orthodox (#. “nullum 
alicubi detractionem ab orthodoxis in vita sus- 
_cipiens.”). Even Leontius writes of Diodore 
and Theodore, Ovdels ev TH (wij a’t@v émeAaBerd 
twos avtav. But as far as Theodore is con- 
cerned these statements are inexact, John and 
_Leontius themselves being witnesses. In a 
letter to Nestorius (Fac. x. 2) the former begs 
him to retract, urging the example of Theodore, 
. who, when in a sermon at Antioch he had said 
_something which gave great and manifest offence, 
_ for the sake of peace and to avoid scandal after 
a few days as publicly corrected himself. Leon- 
tius tells us (Migne, Ixxxvi. 1363) that the 
_cause of the offence was a denial to the Blessed 
_ Virgin of the title @cordKos. So great was the 
storm raised by this incident that the people 
threatened to stone the preacher (Cyril. Alex. 
Bp. 69; Migne, Ixxvii. 340). The heretical 
sects who were attacked by Theodore showed 
their resentment,in a way less overt, but per- 
haps more formidable. They tampered with his 
writings, with the view of involving him in 
heterodox statements (Fac. x. 1). His greatness 
was thus not without its drawbacks, and he 
seems to allude to them when, commenting on 
Phil. i. 15, 16, he remarks: “ No one will wonder 
to find St. Paul thus dealt with, if he has 
himself suffered from the enyy of others.” 
Theodore’s last years were perplexed by a new 
controversy. When in 418 the Pelagian leaders 
. found themselves deposed from their offices and 
exiled from the West, they not unnaturally 
betook themselves to the East, and sought the 
sympathy of the chief living representative of 
the school of Antioch. The fact is recorded by 
_ Marius Mercator, who makes the most of it: 
._ praef. ad Symb. Th. Mop. 72. “Julianum ... 
secutum esse Theodorum, ad quem peragratis 
terris et exarato mari atque oriente Justrato cum 
sociis ét participibus et cvvradaimadpos suis 
. magno nisu tamquam ad Christianorum dog- 
matum praedicatum magistrum tetendit.” With 
_ Theodore they probably remained till 422, when 


4A madrascha, or hymn occasionally sung in the 

night office of the Nestorian churches, relates that 

_ Theodore converted the pagans of his diocese from 
_ idolatry (Bickel, consp. rei Syr. liter. p. 102). 
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Julian returned to Italy. Julian’s visit was 
doubtless the occasion upon which Theodore 
wrote his book ‘Against the defenders of 
original sin.” Mercator lays Theodore under 


the. odious charge of haying turned against 


Julian as soon as the latter had left Mopsuestia, 
and anathematized him in a provincial synod 
(ib. praef. 3). The synod can hardly be a fabri- 
cation, since Mercator was a contemporary 
writer; but it was very possibly convened, as 
Fritzsche suggests, without any special reference 
to the Pelagian question. If Theodore took 
advantage of the occasion to clear himself from 
the suspicion of heterodoxy by reading his 
ecthesis, the anathema with which the document 
ends might haye been represented outside the 
council as a synodical condemnation of the 
Pelagian chiefs. Mercator’s words, in fact, point 
to this explanation. 

A greater heresiarch than Julian visited Mop- 
suestia in the last year of Theodore’s life. It is 
stated by Evagrius (Hist. Becl. i. 2; Migne, 
Ixxxvi. 2425) that Nestorius, on his way from 
Antioch to Constantinople (A.D. 428), took coun- 
sel with Theodore and received from him the 
seeds of heresy which he shortly afterwards 
scattered with such disastrous results. Evagrius 
makes this statement on the authority of one 
Theodulus, a person otherwise unknown. We 
may safely reject it, so far as it derives the 
Christology of Nestorius from this single inter- 
view. The germ of the Nestorian doctrine had 
existed in the teaching of Diodore, and in the 
earliest works of Theodore; it could not have 
been new to Nestorius, as a prominent teacher of 
the church of Antioch. 

Toward the close of the year 428 (Theodoret, 
Hist. Eccl. v. 39) Theodore died, worn out by 
fifty years (Fac. ii, 2) of literary and pastoral 
toil (Hesychius: “senectute cana debilitatus ”). 
He had attained the age of 78, and had been all 
his life engaged in controversy, and more than 
once in conflict with the popular notions of 
orthodoxy; yet he departed, as Facundus (ii. 1) 
triumphantly points out, in the peace of the 
church, and in the height of a great reputation. 
The storm was gathering, but it did not break 
till he was gone. elia non vitae tantwin cluri- 
tate, sed etiam opportunitate mortis ! 


Il. Posthumous History. 

The popularity of Theodore was increased by 
his death. Meletius, who succeeded him at 
Mopsuestia, protested that his own life would 
have been in danger if he had uttered a word 
against his predecessor (Tillemont, Mémoires, 
xii. p. 442). ‘* We believe as Theodore believed ; 
long live the faith of Theodore,” was a cry olten 
heard in the churches of the Kast (Cyril. Alex. 
Ep. 69). ‘We had rather be burnt than con- 
demn ‘Theodore,” was the reply of the bishops 
of Syria to the party who were eager for his 
condemnation (Zp. 72). The flame was fed by 
leading men who had been disciples of the Inter- 
preter; by Theodoret, who regarded him as a 
“ Doctor of the Universal Church” (Hist. /ecl. 
y. 89); by Ibas of Edessa, who in 433 wrote his 
famous letter to Maris in praise of Theodore; 
by John, who in the year following Theodore’s 
death succeeded to the see of Antioch, and whose 
unbounded admiration for the great Antiochian 
has been noticed more than once. Yet Theo- 


ae 
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dore’s ashes were scarcely cold, when in other 
quarters men began to hold up his name to 
obloquy. As early perhaps as the year 431 
Marius Mercator denounced him as the real 
author of the Pelagian heresy (Lib. subnot. in 
verba Juliani, praef., Migne, P. L. xviii. 110); 
and not long afterwards he prefaced his transla- 
tion of Theodore’s ecthesis with a still more 
violent attack on its author as the precursor of 
Nestorianism (i. pp. 208, 1046, 1048). The 
council of Ephesus however, while it condemned 
Nestorius by name, contented itself with con- 
demning Theodore’s creed, without mentioning 
Theodore; and the Nestorian party consequently 
fell back upon the works of Theodore, and began 
to circulate them in several languages as afford- 
ing the best available exposition of their views 
(Liberatus, Brev. 10). This circumstance deep- 
ened the mistrust of the orthodox, and even in 
* the East there were not wanting some who pro- 
ceeded to condemn the teaching of Theodore. 
Hesychius of Jerusalem, about a.p. 435, attacked 
him in his Ecclesiastical History; Rabulas, 
bishop of Edessa, who at Ephesus had sided with 
John of Antioch, now openly anathematized 
Theodore in the church (Ibas, Zp. ad Marin.). 
Proclus demanded from the bishops of Syria a 
condemnation of certain propositions supposed to 
have been drawn from the writings of Theodore. 
' Cyril, who had once spoken favourably of some 
~ of Theodore’s works (Fac. viii. 6), now under the 
influence of Rabulas took a decided attitude of 
opposition; he wrote to the synod of Antioch 
(Zp. 67) that the opinions of Diodore, Theodore, 
and others of the same school, had “ borne down 
with full sail upon the glory of Christ”; to the 
emperor (Zp. 71), that Diodore and Theodore 
were the parents of the blasphemy of Nestorius; 
to Proclus (Zp. 72), that had Theodore been still 
alive, and openly approved of the teaching of 
Nestorius, he ought undoubtedly to have been 
anathematized; but as he had gone to his 
account (émeidy SE amedhunte mpds @cdy), it 
was enough to condemn the errors of his books, 
having regard to the terrible disturbances 
which more extreme measures would excite in 
the Hast. At the same time he collected and 
answered a series of propositions gathered from 
the writings of Diodore and Theodore (Migne, 
xxyi. 1438, sq.), a work to which Theodoret 
replied shortly afterwards. The ferment then 
subsided for a time, but the disciples of Theo- 
dore, repulsed in the West, pushed their way 
from Eastern Syria to Persia. Ibas, who suc- 
ceeded Rabulas in 435, restored the school of 
Edessa, and it continued to be a nursery of 
Theodore’s theology till it was suppressed by 
Zeno, A.D. 485. At Nisibis Barsumas, a devoted 
adherent of the party, held the office of bishop 
from 435 to 489. Upon the suppression of 
the school of Edessa, Nisibis became the seat 
of the Antiochian exegesis and theology. The 
Persian kings favoured a movement which 
was distasteful to the empire; and Persia was 
henceforth the headquarters of Nestorianism. 
Among the Nestorians of Persia the writings of 
Theodore were regarded as the standard both of 
doctrine and of interpretation,® and the Persian 
ee ee ee ee aay ee ee 
_ © For the judgment of the Nestorians upon the ex- 
~ pository worth of Theodore’s commentaries, see the 
~ extracts in Assemani, IIT. 2, pp. 235, 342, 448. 
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church ventured to return the censures of the 
orthodox by pronouncing an anathema on all 
who opposed or rejected them (cf. Assemani, iii. 
i, 84; and for a full account of the spread of 
Theodore’s opinions at Edessa and Nisibis, see 
the investigations of Kihn, Theodor u. Junilius, 
pp- 198-209, 333-336). Atea later period the 
school of Nisibis reacted on the West, and the 
influence, though not the name, of Theodore 
appears in the Jnstituta Regwaria of Junilius 
Africanus, and in the De Institutione Divinarum 
Literarum of Cassiodorus (Kihn, p. 209 sq.). 

The 6th century witnessed another and final 
outbreak of the bitter hatred which had pur- 
sued Theodore into the grave. One hundred and 
twenty-five years after his death the fifth general 
council, under the influence of the emperor 
Justinian, pronounced the anathema which 
Theodosius had refused to sanction, and which 
even Cyril shrank from uttering. A brutum 
fulmen as far as the offender was concerned, it 
was by no means such in reference to the peace 
of Christendom. The condemnation of Theodore 
and his two supporters shook the fabric of the 
Catholic church. It had another effect. This 
is not the place to enter upon the history of the 
“Three Chapters,” which has been dealt with 
in these pages already [Jusrrnran I.; Co. or 
CONSTANTINOPLE (27) in Dicr. oF CHRIST. 
ANTIQ.] But we may stop to point out one 
result of Justinian’s policy. The West, Africa 
more especially, rebelled against a decree which 
seemed to set at nought the authority of the 
councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and at the 
same time violated the sanctity of the dead. 
It was from no particular interest in Theodore’s 
doctrine or method of interpretation that the 
African bishops espoused his cause. Bishop 
Pontianus plainly told the emperor, that he had 
asked them to condemn men of whose writings 
they knew nothing (Migne, P. Z. Ixvii. 997). 
But the stir about Theodore led to enquiry ; his _ 
works, or portions of them, were translated and 
circulated in the West. It is almost certainly 
to this cause that we owe the preservation in a 
Latin dress of at least one-half of Theodore’s 
commentaries on St. Paul. Published under the 
name of St. Ambrose, the work of the condemned 
heretic passed from Africa into Europe, found 
shelter in the monastic libraries of the West, 
was copied into the compilations of Rabanus 
Maurus, and others, and both in its fuller and 
in its abridged form supplied the Middle Ages 
with an accepted interpretation of an important 
part of Holy Scripture. The name of Theo- — 
dore, however, disappears almost entirely from 
Western Church literature after the 6th century. 
It was scarcely before the present century that — 
justice was done by Western writers to the — 
importance of the great Antiochian as a theo- 
logian, an expositor, and a precursor of later 
thought. 


Ill. Literary Remains. 


Facundus (x. 4) speaks of Theodore’s “in- 
numerable books”; John of Antioch, in a letter” 
quoted by Facundus (ii. 2), describes his pole- 
mical works as alone numbering “ decem millia ” 
(i.e. wupta), an exaggeration of course, but based 
on fact. A catalogue of such of his writings 
as were once extant in Syriac translations is 
given by Ebedjesu, Nestorian metropolitan of 
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Soba, A.D, 1318 (J. rs: Assemani, Bibl. Orient. iii. 


i. p. 30 sq.). These Syriac translations filled 
forty-one “tomes.” Of this mass of literature 
only a single work remains in its integrity; the 
rest have perished or have reached us in a more 
or less fragmentary form. 

We divide Theodore’s reputed works into four 
classes — (A) exegetical, (B) controversial, (Cc) 
practical, pastoral and liturgical, (D) spurious 
and doubtful. 


(A) ExeerricaL Wrirines.—i. Old Testament. 


(a) Historical Books. — A commentary on 
Genesis is cited by Cosmas Indicopleustes, John 
Philoponus, and Photius (Cod. 3, 8: ob 7 ém- 
ypapi épunveta rhs KTicews. It occurs, also, in 


=. ¥ 0 a On 

Ehedjesu’s list (TAazo9 [7209 asda). 
Fragments of the Greek original survive in the 
catena of Nicephorus (Lips. 1772), and in the Bur- 
ney MS. 34. Latin fragments are found in the 
Acts of the second council of Constantinople (“ex 
libro viii. commenti de creatura”), and in the 
Constitutum of Vigilius (58-61); and an im- 
portant collection of Syriac fragments from the 
Nitrian MSS. of the British Museum has been 
published by Dr. E. Sachau (Zh. Mops. frag- 
menta Syriaca, Lips. 1869, pp. 1-21.) 

Photius criticizes the style of this work in 
words more or less applicable to all the remains 
of Theodore: tiv ppdoww otre Aaumpds ore Alay 
caphs...TavTodoye: Ta mAcioTa Kal uxapls 
mws Kal andys elvyar Soret. He notices the 
writer’s opposition to the allegorical method of 
interpretation (pedywy roy Suvardy aita@ tpdmov 
THs GAAnyoplas Kal Kat& Thy ictoplay thy 
Epunvelay motovmevos). Ebedjesu was struck by 
the care and elaboration bestowed upon the 

740 a a0 9 
work (Tseido [kye) wie). 
x =x 

The catenae contain fragments attributed to 
Theodore upon the remaining books of the Penta- 
teuch and the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, and Kings (Mai, Ser, Vet. Nov. Coll. i. 
praef. p. xxi.). Some of these (on Exodus and 
Leviticus) are in the published catena of Nice- 

phorus (pp. 603, 821, 834, 843, 857, 163). 
_Ebedjesu mentions only a “tome” on Samuel. 
Theodore is stated by Leontius (Migne, Ixxxvi. 
1368) to have rejected the two books of Chroni- 
_ cles, and there is no trace of any comments upon 
_ them bearing his name. 

(6) Poetical Books —We learn from Ebedjesu 
that Theodore’s commentary on Job was dedi- 
‘eated to St. Cyril of Alexandria. Of all his 
works it seems to have been the least worthy of 
‘this dedication. Leontius with more than usual 
justice describes it as thy kaTrd Tod "1HB 
BiBaAoyv. Only four fragments survive (Mansi, 
ix. p. 223 sq.),® but they are sufficient to justify 
the censure pronounced upon the work by the 

Fifth Council. Theodore holds fast by the 
historical character of Job, but regards him as 
_traduced by the author of the book, whom he 
considers to have been a pagan Edomite. He 


f Khayyath (Syri orientales, p. 144) mentions a MS. 
% Which contains scholia from various sources, including 
_ Theodore, on the whole of the O. ‘I’. 
_ 8 A few jottings from this commentary have recently 
Bee peared in Hoffmann’s Opusc. Nestor, p. 118. 
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gives his reason for this strange theory, one of. 
them being the name assigned to Job’s third 
daughter, FISN-}IpP, which the LXX. render: 
"Auardetas képas. Accepting this rendering, 
without enquiry, although both Aquila and 
Symmachus, who transliterate Kapyagpovx, might 
have taught him better, the Interpreter sees in: 
it a vain display of pagan learning, which: 
marks the non-Israelitish origin of the writer. 

The Book of Psalms was the earliest field of 
Theodore’s hermeneutical labours, as we learn. 
from his own testimony (ap. Fac. iii. 63 cf. 
Hesych. Hieroso]l. in Mansi, ix. 248). The 
ptinted fragments, Greek and Latin, are con-- 
siderable, filling some twenty-five columns in. 
Migne. The Latin are from the acts of the 
Fifth Council (Mansi, ix. 212 sq.), and from 
Facundus (ix. 1); the Greek were first collected 
by Corderius in his Catena Patr. Graec. in 
Psalmos (Antwerp, 1643) and Mai (Bibl. Nov- 
Patr. Rom. 1854; t. vii. 390 sq.). Others pos— 
sibly survive in MS. catenae; see Mai, 7. c. and 
Fritzsche, p. 21." 

That his first literary adventure was hasty 
and premature was frankly acknowledged by 
Theodore himself; Fac. 7. c.: “Non autem 
quantam oportuerat habuimus circa istam remy 
diligentiam ; passi enim sumus quaecunque in- 
cipientes, ut evenit, in imperitia scribendi con- 
stituti.” His zeal for the historical method of 
interpretation led him to deny the application 
to Christ of all but three or four of the Psalms. 
which were usually regarded as Messianic. The 
case is over-stated by his enemies; Leontius 
(Migne, Ixxxvi. 1266) says: robs mdvtas War- 
Mods *lovdaikas rots mepl toy ZopoBdBearA Kad 
"ECexlay avéOnkev tpets udvovs TH kupl mpoo- 
plwas, a charge which is thus amplified hy- 
Hesychius of Jerusalem (7. c.): “codicem in 
prophetiam Psalmorum conscripsit, omnes de- 
Domino praedictiones abnegantem.” But it 
appears to be true that Theodore allowed a 
directly Messianic application only to Ps. ii. viii. 
xlvy. ex.;! the rest he treated as either (@) 
simply historical, or (6) ethical, or (c) prophetical 
of events in the Jewish history of the Maccabean: 
period (ef. Fritzsche, pp. 32-35). Leontius adds. 
that Theodore rejected the titles of the Psalms, 
and Theodoret (praef. ad Pss. ras émvypapds Tay 
Woruay Wevdets tives amexdAecay: cf. his re~ 
marks on the heading of Ps. xxvi.) hints as much, 
The statement seems to be further verified by 
the fact, that his comments are often at issue 
with them (v. Fritzsche, p. 32). 

No fragments have hitherto been discovered 


h A Syriac MS. now in the possession of Dr. Sachau. 
professes to give, inter alia, a translation in full of this 
commentary ; but upon being submitted to examination: 
it has been found to consist partly of brief excerpts: 
from Theodore, partly of an original exposition. The 
MS. commentary is moreover based upon the Peshito,. 
not upon the LXX., as Theodore’s work had been. A full’ 
account of the MS. and of its contents will be found iny 
the Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft, 1885 (1), 
pp. 53-101. 

i Comp. the words of his follower Cosmos Indico-- 
pleustes (Migne, 88, 258): tdiKas thy brd0ecw Tov 
Seamétov Tovs Técgapas TovTOUs Wahmovs [Sc. Tov B’ Kat. 
Tov H Kal Tov pO Kal Tov pb’, sup. p. 249.] ELON mpo— 
eureiy Kat cvvtagat rods 5¢ aAAous mavras eis erépwr 
Tpoowruy H Mpaynatwv } icropidy, Kowwhery Sidacka— 
Alay Tots macw exTiOéuevos. es 
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of the commentary on Ecclesiastes, which 
Ebedjesu counts among the Syriac translations. 
From the remains of the commentary on Job, it 
appears that Theodore expressly denied the 
higher inspiration of both the sapiential books 
of Solomon (fragm. 1 in fol.: “Proverbia et 
Ecclesiastica . . . ipse ex sua persona ad aliorum 
utilitatem composuit, cum prophetiae gratiam 
Thon accepisset, prudentiae vero gratiam”’). Of 
the Canticles he writes in terms of positive con- 
tempt (Mansi, ix. 225). No commentary on 
this book is assigned to him by Ebedjesu, and 
the extracts preserved in the acts of the Fifth 
Council (Mansi, ix. 225 sq.), are possibly taken 
from a letter to a friend who sought informa- 
tion as to the character of the Song (Fritzsche, 
pp. 61, 62): compare, however, the statements 
of Leontius (Migne, Ixxxvi. 1366), and of pope 
Pelagius II. (Zp. 3). If an exposition was 
written it was probably suppressed by the 
influence of Theodoret, who without naming 
the author promptly rebuked the outrage 
which had been committed upon Christian 
feeling (praef. in Cant.). Theodore’s view of 
the Book is sufficiently expressed in the frag- 
ments already referred to. On the one hand 
he endeavours to guard it from imputations 
of immodesty, on the other he expressly denies 
its spiritual character. It is merely the 
epithalamium of Pharaoh’s daughter (cf. 
BéAawva ... weweAavwpévn, Cant. i. 5, 6), a relic 
of Solomon’s lighter poetry, affording an insight 
into his domestic life. For this reason, he adds, 
it had never been read in public, either by the 
synagogue or by the church. 

(c) Prophetical Books.—A commentary on the 
four greater prophets is in Ebedjesu’s list ; but 
one or two inedited fragments alone remain to 
us. On the other hand, the commentary on the 
minor prophets has been preserved and published 
in its integrity. It was first printed from two 
Vatican MSS. by Mai, Ser. Vet. Nov. Coll. I. ii. 
41-104; VI. i. 1-293 (Rome, 1825-32); and 
shortly afterwards by Wegnern from two Vienna 
MSS. of greatly inferior age, and apparently 
derived from the older of the Vatican copies, 
but occasionally supplementing or correcting 
the latter (Fritzsche, p. 50).* Fritzsche complains 
ofthe carelessness of both editors, and supports 
his charge by examples; cf. Klener, Symb. 
‘Liter. pp. 10-11. 

The exegetical value of this commentary is 
diminished by Theodore’s absolute confidence in 
the LXX., excessive independence of earlier 
hermeneutical authorities, and reluctance to 
admit a Christological reference, as well as by 
the defects of style which characterize all his 
literary work. It is, nevertheless, a consider- 
‘able monument of his expository power, and the 
best illustration we possess of the Antiochene 
method of interpreting Old Testament prophecy. 
See the whole matter lucidly discussed by 
4G. C. K. toe Water, de Th. Ant. xii. Proph. Min. 
Interprete, Amsterdam, 1837; cf. Mai, Ser. Vet. 
vi., p. Xvi. sq. : 3 


xk Two Latin fragments, cited by the Fifth Council 
(Mansi, ix. 211) as from this commentary, have nothing 
to correspond to them in the Greek text. Mai was 
disposed at first to refer these to the commentary on the 
Psalms, but afterwards thought that they belonged toa 
lost preface (Klener, Symb. Liter. p. 10.) 


| p. 76, n.)_ 
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ii. New Testament. (a) The Gospels. Ubed- 
jesu recounts commentaries on St. Matthew, St. 
Luke, and St. John; and Leontius agrees, 
enumerating tds te eis 7d kara Maréalov 
kat "lwavyny kad pevtor ye Aovkay TeOoAwmevas 
eénynoes. ‘Theodore himself (on Col. i. 17, 
1 Tim. 1, 5, iii. 16) refers*to his work on the 
Gospels, with special reference to the three 
Gospels just named. ‘The fragments of these 
works, with the rest of the New Testament 
fragments, were collected and edited by O. F. 
Fritzsche (Turici, 1847), and have been reprinted 
by Migne. The fragments on St. Matthew con- 
sist of Latin extracts from the Constantino- 
politan acts and from Facundus, and of copious 
Greek scholia collected in the catenue of 
Corderius (Antwerp, 1628) and Possinus (Rome, 
1673). Those upon St. Luke, with the excep- 
tion of one Latin excerpt from the acts of the 
Fifth Council, were first printed by Frid. Minter 
(Fragm. Patr. Graec. fasc. i. Hafniae, 1788), 
who referred them to a polemical work directed 
against Julian (cf. Fritzsche, de V. et Ser. pp. 
66-81). Mai (Ser. Vet. vi., praef. p. xxii. 7.) 
has added a fragment from an unpublished 
catena, and a few more scholia may still lie hid 
in Paris and Vienna MSS. (Fritzsche, p. 65). 
The commentary on St. John is happily more 
fully represented;! the catena of Corderius 
yields up numerous extracts, which are supple- 
mented in c. xx. by a few important passages 
preserved in the records of the Fifth Council. 

A few fragments, attributed to a commentary 
on St. Mark, are possibly derived from other 
works of Theodore (Fritzsche, p. 84). Assemani, 
Gii. i. p. 323) has a Syriac fragment ascribed 
to the commentary “on the Gospels”; 
internal evidence seems to assign it to the 
exposition either of St. Matthew or of St. Luke. 

(+) Acts and Catholic Epistles—One frag- 
ment only remains of the commentary on the 
Acts; we owe it to the zeal of Theodore’s oppo- 
nents at the Fifth Council. . 

Notwithstanding Mai’s assertion of the con- 
trary (1. c. p. xxi.), it is more than doubtful 
whether Theodore wrote upon the Catholic 
epistles. With the rest of the Antiochians he 
probably followed the old Syrian canon in its 
rejection of 2 Peter, and 2 and 3 John. Leon- 
tius tells us that he also refused to acknowledge - 
the authority of the Epistle of St. James (Migne, 
Ixxxvi. 1366: rod peyddov “laxéBov Thy 
emirroAny Kal Tas Efijs Tay GAAwY amroKnpiTTEL 
KaGoAucas); comp. Westcott On the Canon, pp. 
409-11. 

(¢) The Epistles of S. Paul.—Ebedjesu dis- 
tinctly states that Theodore wrote on all the. 


Pauline epistles ais 280.50) 
(laaXs oSd2 Tasaa\ oaam 


including among them the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Leontius (Mai, vi. 299) mentions 
commentaries on Hebrews, Corinthians and, 
Galatians. The comnientary on Hebrews is 
cited by the Fifth Council, Vigilius and Pelagius 
Il.; the commentary on Romans by Facundus 


1 A Chaldee version of the whole commentary is suid ‘ 
to be preserved in M3, at the monastery of S. George on 
the Tigris near Manssul (Khayyath, Syrt Orientales, 
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ii. 6). Beyond these notices antiquity con- | 
ibutes nothing to our knowledge of this 
mmportant work. One or two copies of it 
appear however to have lingered in the Greek 
monasteries down to the age of the catenists, 
and a few of the bolder spirits ventured to 
sransfer to their pages considerable portions of 
Theodore’s Pauline commentary. There they 
say almost unnoticed™ until, in 1840, Mai pub- 
‘ished in his Spicilegium Romanum (t. iv. 499 sq.) 
all the fragments he could gather from the 
Watican MS. 762, of the commentary on the 
“pistle to the Romans. He was closely followed 


oy J. A. Cramer, of Oxford, who, in 1841-4, 
essued catenae on all the Pauline epistles, includ- 
‘ng copious excerpts from Theodore. Cramer’s 
ollections were derived from MS. Bodl. E. ii. 
20 and the Munich MS. 23 (Romans), and from 
the Paris MS. Reg. 227 (1 Corinth.); for the 
west of the Hpistles he drew upon the valuable 
‘Sorbie MS. 204. Mai subsequently added from 
Watican MSS. a few scholia on 2 Corinthians. 

Nothing has been contributed to these remains 
iby the Syriac MSS. which have been recently 
‘poured into the great libraries of Western 
‘Europe. But a fortunate discovery has now 
‘placed within our reach a complete Latin ver- 
sion of the commentary on Galatians and the 
‘nine following epistles. In 1852 Dom (now 
Cardinal) Pitra published in his Spicileginm 
‘Solesmense, a Latin commentary on Galatians, 
‘Ephesians, and Philemon, derived from a Corbie 
"MS. preserved at Amiens, together with a col- 
ation of the MS. commentary upon the inter- 
wening epistles with the printed compilation of 
*Rabanus Maurus which was known to contain 
this commentary from Philippians onwards. 
"Both by Rabanus and by the Corbie scribe the 
“work was ascribed to St. Ambrose; Pitra per- 
‘suaded himself that it came from the pen of St. 
Wilary of Poitiers. His view was contested in 
1854 by Professor Jacobi, of Halle, and in 1859 
“by Mr. (ow Professor) Hort of Cambridge, who 
“independently proved by internal evidence, and 
"by a comparison of Pitra’s text with the Greek 
Wfragments published by Mai and Cramer, that 
he commentary in question was a version of 
‘Theodore’s lost work. A second MS. was subse- 
“quently detected by Prof. Hort in the Harley 
‘collection at the British Museum, and from 
hese two MSS. the Latin text together with 
“the fragments of the original has been edited by 
‘the writer of the present article. The Latin, 
‘which is apparently the work of an African 
-ehurchman who lived at the time of the Fifth 
' Council, abounds in colloquial and semi-bar- 
barous forms; the version is not always careful, 
and sometimes it is almost hopelessly corrupt. 
But the substance of Theodore’s interpretation 
of St. Paul is now within our reach; and we 
thenceforth possess a typical commentary from 
his pen on a considerable portion of each Testa- 
‘ment. 

To this list of commentaries it will be con- 
‘yenient to add a notice of treatises hearing 
“upon hermeneutics. » Such were probably the 
tracts (1) On obscure language (Ebedjesu : 


m So lately as 1836 Klener writes: “Est vero quod 
' doleamur fere nihil horum scriptorum ad nostram 
~ memoriam esse delatum,” 


z 
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’ Die 
1ad0} saxo) i.e. on the obscurities of 


the language of Scripture—a favourite subject 
with the Antiochians, treated also by Chry- 


‘sostom and Polychronius; and (2) On the Giving 


0 nO 0 v 
of the Law (Ebedjesu : Tooates >Q2.0 Ws). 


Such was certainly the book in “five tomes’”” 
vy a» 
Against the  Allegorizers “\a0a0\) 


7 00: On 
(232 Ka, as Ebedjesu entitles it, or Mept 


aArAnyoplas Kat toroplas Kat& ’OQpryevois, as the- 
title probably ran; comp. Fac. iii. 6, who 
quotes a single paragraph taken apparently 
from the preface or dedication, and throwing 
no light upon the character of the work. It 
is probably to these “tomes” that Liberatus 
refers when he traces the condemnation of 
Theodore to the circumstance of his having. 
written “multa opuscula ... contra Origenem.” 


(B) CONTROVERSIAL WRITINGS. 


(a) Chief amongst these, as well as first in 
point of time, was the treatise, in fifteen books, 
on the incarnation (Iep) rijs évavOpwrhaews : cf. 
Fac. ix. 3 “de Incarnatione aut... sicut a Graecis 
dicitur, de Inhumanatione Filii Dei.” According 
to Gennadius (de Viris ill. 12) it was directed 
against the Apollinarians and Eunomians" and 
written while the author was yet a presbyter of 
the church of Antioch, i. e. within'the limits a.p. 
382-392.  Gennadius adds an outline of the 
contents. Setting out with a logical and scrip- 
tural demonstration of the truth and perfection 
of each of the natures in Christ, Theodore pro- 
ceeded to deal more at length with the doctrine 
of the Sacred Manhood—“ hominem duabus tan-- 
tum substantiis constare, id est, anima et corpore,. 
sensumque et spiritum ... officia esse animae.” Im 
the 14th book the writer approached the mystery 
of the Holy Trinity and the relation of the crea-— 
ture to the Divine Nature; in the 15th, the 
work was concluded, if we may believe Genna- 
dius, with an appeal to authority—“ citatis 
etiam patrum traditionibus.” Large fragments 
of this treatise have been collected from various: 
quarters, the Acts of the Fifth Council, the 
works of popes Vigilius and Pelagius II., of Facun— 
dus and Leontius, and lastly from the Syriac 
MSS. of the British Museum, which Sachau has. 
ransacked in search of Theodorean matter. They~ 
will be found collected with more or less fulness: 
in a ‘programma’ by O. F. Fritzsche (Ziirich, 
1847), in Migne’s Patrologia, and in an appendix 
to the Camb. edition of the Commentaries on St. 
Paul (vol. ii. p. 291 sq.). None of the remains of” 
Theodore throw suck important light upon his 
Christology. 

b) Books against Apollinarianism. We have- 
the authority of Facundus (viii. 2) for saying 
that. Theodore wrote several distinct treatises 
against Apollinarius. One such, entitled De 
Apollinario et ejus haeresi was written, as Theo- 
dore himself states in the only surviving frag- 
ment, thirty years after the treatise on the Incar- 
nation (Fac. x. 1). Ebedjesu mentions a book, 


» Theodore himself describes it as written against: 
Arius, Eunomius, and Apoll'narius (Hac, x. 1). 
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D x vy On 0 
entitled toamio | Eavoreokp) (Hep) rod eiAn- | 


-péros kal Tod AnpbeyTos?) which he distin- 


0. nO y 

guishes from the Wa, ¢22. Lastly, a 
number of important fragments are preserved in 
the Constantinopolitan Acts, and in the writings 
of Facundus, Justinian, Leontius and others, 
which are referred to the 3rd and 4th books 
“Against Apollinarius.” Fritzsche regards these 
fragments as belonging to the 3rd and 4th books 
of the treatise on the Incarnation, which (as he 
points out) are otherwise unrepresented; but 
the inference is insecure. 

(c) Theodore also wrote a separate polemic 
cagainst Eunomius, and a single characteristic 
fragment has survived (Fac. ix. 3), The work 
professed to be a defence of St. Basil, whence 
Leontius with his somewhat trite irony describes 
dt as Ta brép Evvoutov kata BaotAelov. Ebed- 


_jesu recounts ‘two tomes against Eunomius and 


one in defence of Basil,’ the treatise being very 
possibly dismembered in its Syriac form (ef. Fritz- 
sche p. 97). In the original it reached the pro- 
digious length of 25 (Phot. cod. 4) or even of 
(cod. 177) 28 books. Photius complains bitterly 
of the faults of style, and doubts the orthodoxy of 
the writer; but ‘he admits that the work was 
remarkable for clearness of argument and for its 
wealth of scriptural proof (tats 5& d:avolats Kad 
“Tots émixerphuact Alay mukvos, Kal Tats ypaiucats 
apiora wAovTav mapruplas ... Zoe BE pidoro- 
verepoy mep) Thy tepay judy Kad Belay ypaphy 
SiareOivat, ef Kal éy moAdols Tapacuperat THS 
aAnvetas). 

(@) Hbedjesu includes in his list “two tomes 
-on the Holy Spirit”; and as Leontius (Migne, 
Axxxvi., 1221) states that Diodore and Theodore 
wrote against Macedonius, and Diodore is known 
‘to have written a book with this title (Phot. cod. 
102), it seems likely that Theodore’s work, if a 
distinct treatise, was directed against the heresy 
of the Pneumatomachi. See, however, Klener, 
Symb. Liter. p. 76. 

(¢) Three books on “Persian Magic” (sep) 
Tis €v Mepotds mayinhs nal tls Ths edoeBelas 
diapopd, Phot. cod. 81)—Leontius less accu- 
rately entitles them kar& poryoucalwy: Ebed- 
jesu, “Against Magic’’—seem to have been 
directed against the Zoroastrian dualism, which 
in Theodore’s time was shewing itself in Western 
Asia and Persia, and assuming an offensive atti- 
tude towards the Gospel (cf. Fritzsche, p. 106). 
We learn from Photius that the first book was 
‘taken up with the exposure of the Zoroastrian 
system; the second and the third contained a 
comprehensive sketch of the history and doctrines 
-of Christianity, beginning with the Biblical 
account of the Creation. In this portion of the 
work, and especially in the 3rd book, Theodore 
not only betrayed his ‘Nestorian’ views, but 
veven advanced the startling theory of a final 
restoration of all men (@AAd Kal rhy tay éuap- 
TWAGY AmoKaTdoTAacW TepareveTat). One can- 
not but regret the utter loss of so remarkable a 
volume, especially as it seems to have been 
written in the interests of Christian missions, 
-an earnest of the missionary spirit which after- 
wards manifested itself in the history of the 
Nestorian church. 

(f) According to Ebedjesu, Theodore wrote 
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“two tomes against him who asserts that sin is 
te Ps 

inherent in human nature ” (0 Na00h 

Thbee Kaisa Yisady 21). 4 


longer title to the same @ffect is mentioned by 
Photius (cod. 177): @codépov ’Avrioxéws mpds 
TOUS A€yovTas Picet kal ob yydun mralew ToS 
ayOpémovs. The heading as given in Marius 
Mercator, who published Latin excerpts from 
this book shortly after Theodore’s death, is 
merely an ex parte description of its contents: 
“Contra S. Augustinum defendentem originale 
peccatum et Adam per transgressionem mor- 
talem factum catholice disserentem.” It was 
natural that Mercator, himself a friend and 
disciple of S. Augustine [Marius Murcaror], 
should imagine Theodore’s work to be directed 
against the great western assailant of Pelagius; 
but as a matter of fact, Theodore seems to have 
selected Jerome rather than Augustine as the 
representative of the principles he attacks. He 
described Jerome under the sobriquet of Aram 
G. e. Syria, Jerome’s adopted country): Phot. 
.c.: Apap... etre dvoudcer etre emovoudter 
Photius gives a serviceable sketch of the work, 
and his outline is here and there filled in by the 
translations of Mercator. Such as they are, the 
remains of this book form our best guide to the 
anthropology of Theodore. 

Under this head we may conveniently place 
two extracts from Theodore’s letters, preserved 
by Facundus and Leontius respectively, each 
being of a dogmatic or polemical character. 
Ebedjesu tells us that the “ letters” were cireu- 
lated among the Nestorians of his day in a single 
volume, which was known as the “Books of 
Pearls,” a title doubtless given to it by the Nes- 
torian collector or translator, One other work 
may possibly claim a place here. The Fifth 
Council cites in Latin, and Maximus Confessor in 
the original Greek, a single fragment from a trea- 
tise “On the Miracles” (ra cis Ta Oadpara). 
The tract against Julian to which Miinter sup- 
posed certain fragments to belong is perhaps an 
imaginary work; cf. supra, A, ii. a, 


(c) PracricaL, PasroraL, AND LITURGICAL 
WRITINGS. 


Ebedjesu mentions a treatise “On the Priest- 
hood,” an address “to monks,” and a tract 


yy OD x» v 
which he entitles ie Oo? Lo,asay? [rept 


Tov KaTapTiojod Tis ToAiTelas ? ef. Eph. iv, 12, 
ii, 12], and which may be supposed to have been 
of kindred character. There is also in Ebedjesu’s 
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list a “ Book on the mysteries ” (Ns toda 


need 
] [2—cf, however, Assemani, iii. 1. 563, where it 
A pue aR 

is cited by a Nestorian writer as QA? 
“On deep things”). Faeundus quotes (iii. 2) a 
sentence from the 13th book of this treatise, 
under the title of “ Codex Mysticus ;” Hesychius, 
who censures it as heterodox on the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, calls the collection “‘ Sermones” 
mystici.” Whatever the title may have been, 
the work, which seems to have been an exten- 
sive one, probably unfolded the doctrine of the 
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‘acraments as based upon the doctrine of the 
nearnation. It was written, Hesychius tells 
is, in Theodore’s old age. 

A more popular treatment of the same sub- 
ect seems to have been attempted in the Cate- 
hetical Lectures (“ Catechismus,” according to 
Marius Mercator; the Fifth Council calls it 
‘ Allocutiones ad baptizandos,” Facundus (ix. 3) 
ess correctly, “Liber ad baptizatos;” Hbed- 
esu possibly refers to this work under the title 


0 
Zarsa.c1 Ws On the Faith”). The 


tagments, which are chiefly from the eighth book, 
efer almost exclusively to the doctrine of the In- 
sarnation. Fritzsche thinks that to some at least 
of the copies of these lectures Theodore appended 
1) an explanation of the creed of Nicaea 
Epunvela cis 7) ev Nixalg otpBodrov, Niceph. 
atena i. prologg. p. i’), a fragment of which, 
reserved by the Fifth Council, suggests that its 
bject was to interpret the creed in harmony 
vith the bishop’s teaching upon the Person of 
Christ ; and (2) the ecthesis afterwards produced 
it the Third Council by the Philadelphian pres- 
byter Charisius, and condemned, but without 
mention of the author’s name (Mansi, iv. 1347 
sq.). Facundus (iii. 2) refuses to allow that 
Theodore was the author of this creed, but his 
denial rests on insufficient grounds; the docu- 
ment corresponds closely with Theodore’s teach- 
ing, reveals his style in both its weakness and 
its strength, and was attributed to him by his 
contemporary Mercator who makes it the back- 
bone of his attack upon Theodore’s Christology, 
as well as by less trustworthy witnesses of a 
later date (Conc. OP., Mansi, ix. 227; Leont. 
Byz., Migne, xliii. 1367). The ecthesis was pro- 
bably composed in good faith, and with the pur- 
pose of serving the interests of the Catholic 
doctrine ; compare the remarks with which Epi- 
asa introduced his longer creed (Ancor. ad 
fin., Migne, xliii. 234). 

Lastly, we have it on the authority of Leon- 
tius that Theodore wrote a portion of a liturgy ; 
“not content with drafting a new creed, he 
sought to impose upon the church a new Ana- 
phora:” roAw@ nad €repoy Kandy od debrepoy 
dvapophy yap oxedidCer érépay mapa Thy marpd- 
Gey tats éxxAnolus mapadedouevny (Migne, 
Ixxxyi. 1367). A Syriac liturgy ascribed to 
“Mar Teodorus the Interpreter ” is still used by 
the Christians of Assyria for a third of the year, 
from Advent to Palm Sunday.° The proana- 
phoral and post-communion portions are sup- 
Plied by the older liturgy “of the Apostles” (so 
“alled), the anaphora only being peculiar. A 
atin version of this anaphora may be seen in 
Renaudot, and it has been published in English 
by Dr. Neale (Hist. H. B. Ch., Gen. Intr, ii. 531 
sq.) and more recently by Dr. Badger (astern 
Ch. Assoc., occasional paper, xvii., Rivingtons, 
1875); compare Bickell, Conspectus rei Syror. 
liter. p. 61 sq. Internal evidence confirms the 
“judgement of Dr. Neale (i. 335), who regards it 
‘as a genuine work of Theodore; both thought 
‘and language bear the impress of his mind. 


“We must add that the beauty and fervour of 
“the devotion presents the religious character of 
“the writer in a light which goes far to explain 


_ © Cf, Assemani, IIL. ii. p. coxxvii. 


and material, partly invisible and spiritual. 
this organism Man is the predestined bond 
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the love and reverence entertained for him by 
men such as Chrysostom and Theodoret. 


(») Spurious oR DousrruL Works. 
An answer to Chrysostom’s letters ad Theod 


lapsum is rightly rejected by Montfaucon (Migne, 
48, 1063-4). 


The Syriac hymn ascribed to Theodore (Sachau, 


pp. iv. 58) and sung at mattins by both Nesto- 
rians and Maronites (Bickell, p. 94) is more pro- 
bably a composition of St. Ephraem. 


The Vatican contains two MSS. of a Syriac 


work entitled “ Questions on Holy Scripture,” or 
“Questions and answers,” which bears the name 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
matter appears to be little in accordance: with 
the genius of the Interpreter; see the extracts 
printed in the introduction to the Commentaries 
on S. Paul (i. p. xii. notes). 


But the subject- 


A MS. history of the Nicene Council by Theo- 


dore of Mopsuestia is said to be preserved in the 
library of the American Mission at Beirit 
(Laurie, Account of Dr. Grant, Edinb. 1853). It 
may possibly be a fragment of the catechetical 
lectures (Vv. supra). 


A few fragments of Theodore’s interpretations, ; 


worked up by a Nestorian hand, may be seen in 
Hoffmann’s Opuscula Nestoriana, pp. 118, 121, 


123, 124, 148, 159. 


IV. Doctrine. 
It will be convenient to consider the pecu- 


liarities of Theodore’s teaching under the three 
heads (A) Anthropology, (B) Christology, (©) 


Soteriology. 
(A) Theodore’s whole doctrinal system hinges, 


as Neander and Dorner have rightly judged, 


upon his conception of man’s relation to the 
Universe and to God. (1) The Universe (6 
néopos = fh ovumaca xriois) is an organic whole 
(& oGua), consisting of elements partly visible 
Of. 


(iAlas evéxupoy, obydeopwos, Tvvapera, copula- 
tio)? With this end he has been made a compo- 
site creature, his body derived from the elements 
into which the material creation resolves itself, 
his spiritual nature akin to pure spirits, the 
vonrad pices.1 He was further designed to be 
the image of God, #.c. His visible representative, 
and as such to receive the homage of all crea- 
tion. Hence all things minister to him, and 
even angelic beings are charged with the office 
of superintending the movements of the physi- 
cal world for his benefit. Man is thus the crown- 
ing work of the Creator, and the proper medium 
of communication between the Creator and the 
creature.” (2) In the history of all intelligent 
created life, Theodore distinguishes two stages 
(xaraordeers), the first a state of flux, exposed 
to conflict, temptation and mortality; the second 
immutable, and free from all the forms of moral 
and physical evil.* From the beginning it was 
the purpose of God that the second of these 
conditions (7 méAAovoa Kardoracis) should be 


P Comm. in Rom. viii. 19, Eph. i. 10; Sachau, p. 5. 
4 Sachau, p. 15; Joh, Philip. vi. 9, 10, 17 

r Sachau, p. 18. 

5 Comm. in Gen. (Migne, lxvi. 654.) 
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revealed through the Incarnation of His Son.* 
Man was created in the former state, his nature 
being from the first liable to dissolution. “‘ Earth 
to earth”—the human body naturally returns 
to the element from which it was taken. (3) 
The Fall therefore did not introduce mortality, but 
it converted the liability into a fact. It was not 
said “Ye shall become mortal,” but “Ye shall 
die.”" As a matter of fact, “death came by 
sin”; and the dissolution of soul and body 
was followed by the still more serious disso- 
lution of the bond which in the person of man 
had hitherto knit together the visible and invisi- 
ble creations (€xwpi€erd Te... Wuxh Tod 
oduaros Kal 6 unxavndels di Tov avOpémrov 
obydeou0s THs KTicews SieAveTo).” Moreover 
the fall of the first man gave sin a foothold in 
the world (jpmaptnkdtos .. . Tod "Addu... 
h Gpaptia mapodoy dae eis Tous é&7js).¥ The 
same result was realised in the case of each de- 
scendant of Adam who followed in the steps of 
Adam’s sin; and since all followed, death “ passed 
upon all men, for that all sinned.” And death in 
its turn ministered to the increase of sin, for a 
condition of actual mortality with its attendant 
infirmities cannot be dissociated from a constant 
tendency to moral evil (rots Oynrots érera Td 
Gpaptdveiy).~ (4) As our mortality was no 
afterthought with God, so neither was the sen- 
tence of death a vindictive punishment. The 
present life,with its vicissitudes and probationary 
trials, is a wholesome discipline, affording room 
for the exercise of free will and for the attain- 
ment of goodness, which without such efforts 
on our own part would have been destitute of 
moral worth.’ (5) Although human nature is 
free, yet in its present condition of mortality 
and mutability, it is insufficient to conquer the 
forces of evil and to attain to perfect virtue 
without supernatural aid.* A new creation is 
needed to abolish sin and death. 

(B.) We are thus brought to Theodore’s doc- 
trine of the mission and Person of Christ. 

(1) The mission of Christ is, primarily, to 
restore the shattered unity of the Kéopos, and to 
gather up all things to Himself, by realizing in 
His Person the position of man as the visible 
Image of God and the head. of the whole Crea- 
tion ;* secondarily, to restore mankind by union 
with Himself as the Second Adam and the Head 
of the Church to a condition of perfect deliver- 
ance from sin and death. 

(2) To fulfil this mission it was necessary that 
God the Word should become perfect man, and 
should pass through the perfect experience of 
human life.” : 

The perfection of His manhood required Him to 
possess a rational human soul, with the human 
avtetovotoy (cf. Dorner, p. 35 sq.), capable of 
exercising a real choice between good and evil, 
although persistently choosing good (xp dé rat 
mep) THS oikovoulas hy brep THs HuEeTEepas cwTnplas 


t Praef. in Jon. (Migne, 217.) 
-" Contr. def. pecc. orig. (Migne, 1005, sq.) 

¥ Comm. in Rom, viii. 19, Eph. i, 10. 

w Comm. in Rom. v. 13. 

= Comm. in Gal, ii. 15, 16; Hph. iv. 22, et passim. 

¥ Comm. in Gal. l.c.; in Gen. (Migne, 634, 640.) 

z= Comm. in Eph. ii. 10. 

= Comm. in Ps, viii. (Corder. caten. p. 164); in Eph. 1.c.; 

Col. i. 15,20. Cf. Joh. Philop. in Gen. vi. 10. 
b Sachau, p. 38; c. Apollinas. (Migne, 995, sq., 1017.) 
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ey Ti Kata Tov deomdrny Xpiordy oikovopla 6 der~ 
métns ekerérXerev Beds, cidévar btt 6 deondrns |} 
Oeds Adyos &vOpwmov etAnpev TeAcLoy... THY Plow | 
éx Wuxns TE voepas Kal capkds cuverTraTa dvOpw- 
mivns). Furthermore, to attain the perfection of 
human experience it was necessary for Him to 
take human nature in its mutable state, to pass | 
through a period of growth, to enter into conflict | 
not only with the Evil One, but with the passions 
of the human soul (aAé¢ov yap @xAciro 6 KUpios 
kal hywvicero mpds Ta WuxiKa WdOn brEp TAX TOD 
céuatos Kal TH Kpelrro Aoyiou@ Tas Ndovas 
éxepottro .. .° “Carnem et animam adsumens 
per utraque pro utrisque certabat, mortificans 
quidem in carne peccatum et mansuetans ejus 
libidines”*). Without temptation and conflict He ‘| 
could not have been proved sinless, or have 
delivered sinners. 

(3) But though perfect man, the man Christ 
surpassed all other men both in quickness of moral 
discernment, and in the strength of His natural 
inclination to moral good and hatred of evil, from 
which indeed He never swerved. Though not. 
without human passions, He was absolutely free 
from sin, and His life was a continual progress 
from one stage of virtue to another, a meritori- 
ous course of which the end was victory over 
death and an entrance into the immortal and im- 
mutable state. If it be asked, whence this 
superiority, this sinlessness and ultimate perfec- 
tion, of the manhood of Christ? the answer is 
twofold: it was due (a) to His supernatural 
Birth (od kara thy Kowhy piow tay dvOporwy 
érérexto é cuydvacuod avdpds Te Kab -yovaikds, 
GAN’ imd Tis Oclas Tod mveduaros evepyclas 
diémAaoro), and subsequent Baptism of the 
Spirit, which He received in a manner peculiar 
to Himself, ie. in the fulness of His grace 
(nE1bOn Tabrns ox duolws Tots AoiTots* odTos 
bev yap bAnv thy xdpw rod mvebuaros ev 
éauT@ éd€kato, k.T.A.); but yet more (6) to His 
union with the Person of the Divine Word | 
(cixev re Kal pomhy ov thy tuxXovcay mpds Te 
Kpelttw TH mpds Toy Bedy Adyov évdcer). This 
union he had indeed received as the reward of . 
His foreseen sinlessness and virtue, for with Him | 
as with the rest of mankind Divine gifts depended 
upon the action of the human will. The union, 
however, necessarily reacted on the Man, with 
whom the Word was made one; the co-operation | 
of the Indwelling Godhead rendered it morally . | 
impossible for him to fall into sin (4vdAoyoy rH. 
oikelg mpobéce: kad Thy Tod Ocod Adyou cuvépryerav 
dexdpevos, Urpemtos Noumdy ris em) 7d xeipoy pe- 
TaBoAts dietnpetro, TOUTO Mey avTds ovTws Exwy 
ywouns, TodTo 5& THs mpobécews obTws Siarnp- 
ouwevns aiT@ TH TOU Oeod Adyou ouvepyelu). 
The event proved the man Christ to be worthy 
of the Divine indwelling; and by the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension he attained a state in which 
the union is perfectly revealed and consummated. 
(akpiBH Aowrdy Kad THs Evooews mapéxera THY 
arddetiv, ovdeulay exwy Kexwpicmervny rab 
roreTunpevny evépyeiay Tod beod Adyou, éxwv 
d€ Gmayta év éavT@ Siampartéuevoy toy Gedy 
Adyov Bid rhv mpds éavtdy Evwow)! 

(4) But after what manner did the Word unite 


© De Incarn. xv. (Migne, 991-2.) 
4 Comm. in Luc. vii. (Migne, 720.) 
© De Incarn. vii. (Migne, 977.) 

f De Incarn. (Migne, l.c.) 
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Himself to the Man whom He assumed? A 
priori there are three conceivable modes of Divine 
indwelling; it might be essential, effectual, or 
moral (kar’ ovolay, kar’ évépyeay, kat evdo- 
rlav). But an essential indwelling of God is 
excluded by every adequate | idea of His Nature 
(violg bev ody Aéyew evouKely Toy Oedy Tay 
ampereotatwy éoriy); for in His essence God 
' cannot be limited or circumscribed. Again, in His 
operations God is everywhere present, and such 
@ presence constitutes no peculiar privilege. The 
special indwelling of God in man must therefore 
consist of that co-operation which He vouchsafes 
to those whom He regards with complacency 
Pss, xxxiv. 19; cxlvii. 10,11; ef. Luke iii, 22). 
It is a moral approximation, a moral union of 
the Divine Nature with souls which possess a 
moral affinity to His own mind and will (77 
evdonia Kal thy évolknow GmoreAci, ovK ev 
ToUToLS jey THY ovolay meprypapwy 7) Thy évéep- 
yelav, TOY NoLTY KEXwPLTMEVOS . . . KEXWPLT- 
pévos 8& tay avaklwy TH oxEve Tis Siabecews). 
In this sense God dwells in His Saints (2 Cor. vi. 
16), and in this sense He dwelt and dwells 
above all in the man Christ. But whilst the 
indwelling of God in Christ and in the saints is 
generically the same, there is an all-important 
specific’ difference, by which Theodore strives to 
retain the conception of a true incarnation of 
God. “Iam not so mad,” he says, ‘‘as to affirm 
that the indwelling of God in Christ is after the 
‘same manner as in the saints. He dwelt in 
Christ as in a Son (@s év vig); I mean that He 
united the assumed man entirely to Himself and 
fitted him to partake with Him of all the 
honour of which the indwelling Person, who is 
Son by nature, partakes.”" Further, the union of 
the Word with the man Christ differs from the 
' Divine indwelling in the Saints in two other im- 
portant particulars. It began with the first 
_ formation of the Sacred Manhood in the Virgin’s 
_ womb (“a prima statim plasmatione.. . 
Creator ... occulte eidem copulatus existens 
_ Bon aberat cum formaretur, non dividebatur cum 
 nascebatur”).! And once having taken effect, 
the union remains indissoluble (4x #pioroy 
mpods thy Oeluy piow exwv thy cuvdape.ay)s 
So close was the union, so ineffable, that the 
_ Word and the man He assumed may be regarded 
and spoken of as One Person, even as man and 
- wife are ‘no longer two but one flesh’; or as 
_ ‘the reasonable soul and flesh are one man.’* 
: Hence i in Scripture things are often predicated of 
one of the natures which belong to the other.' 
_ Hence the question whether the Virgin is rightly 
called &yOpwmordicos or Ocoréxos is an idle one; 
_ for she was both. She was the mother of the 
Man, but in that Man when she gave Him birth 
there was already the indwelling of God" On 
the other hand, every idea of the Incarnation 
which tends to a confusion of the natures is to 
be jealously excluded" When St. John says 
_ that “the Word was made flesh,” we must un- 


$ Dorner, IL. i. 43; Neander, iv. 117. 

h Migne, 776. 

i Contr. Apoll. (Migne, 994); ad bapt. (Migne, 1013). 
Jj Symb. (Migne, 1017). 

k C. Apoll. iv.; ad bapt. viii. 
1 Comm. in Phil. ii. 8; Col. i. 16, 17; 1 Tim. iii. 6 

m De Incarn. xv. (Migne, 991). 

2 (, Apollin. iv. (Migne, 1000), 
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derstand him to speak only of what the Word 
apparently became; not that the flesh He took 
was unreal, but that He was not really trans- 
formed into Flesh (71d ‘ éyévero’ . kare 7d 
doxciv . . . ov yap wereroindn eis cdpica).° 

(5) One point remains. The man who has 
been taken into this perfect union with the 
Eternal Son shares the name and privileges 
of sonship.2 The man Christ became Son by 
adoption at the baptism in accordance with the 
voice which said, Odros éorly 6 vids mov 6 aya- 
amntos éy 6 evdéxnoa, words which Theodore 
held that it would be madness to interpret in 
reference to the Divine Word. But even this 
secondary sonship of Christ is unique in rank 
and privilege. The man who is one with the 
Eternal Son is the image of the Invisible God, 
the firstborn of every creature, ic. he takes 
precedence of the whole creation and is entitled 
to and shall receive the homage and adoration of 
the whole universe (thy mapa maons Tis KTivews 
dexeTa mpookiynow, as axdpiotoy mps Thy 
Oelay piow exwy Thy cuvdpeay, avapopa beod 
kal évvola maons aiT@ THs Ktloews Thy mpoo- 
Kivnow amoveuovons).2 Yet there are not two 
Sons in Christ, for there are not two Christs ; 
the unity of the Person must be as carefully 
preserved as the distinction of the Natures (eis 
vids duodoyetrat Sinalws, emelrep ) TaY pi- 
cewv Sialpects avarykatws dpether Siapéverv, Kar 
i Tod mpocwmov Evwois adiactdoTws puddr- 
Tega) ;* the Man is Son only by virtue of his 
indissoluble union with the Divine Word; when 
we call Christ the Son of God, we, think princi- 
pally of Him who is truly and essentially Son, 
but we include in our conception the man who 
is indissolubly One with Him, and therefore shares 
His honours and His Name. 

(C) Lastly the question arises, What are the 
elements, the conditions, the ultimate results of 
the restorative work which the Incarnate Son 
came to do? 

(1.) Theodore placed the redemptive virtue of 
the death of Christ chiefly in this, that it was 
the transition of the Second Adam from the 
mutable state into the immutable, the necessary 
step to the resurrection-life, in which death and 
sin are finally abolished (SéFeras 7) mdbos 
ov én tiyuwpla ws of Aormol, GAA’ ds TOAd. 
Aaumpdrepos ee abrod paviivat, abdvaros Kal 
&pOapros yeyoves . . : 6 rod Xpicrod Oavaros 
Thy dvdoracw xXapicduevos Kal Erepoy ayth 
rov mapdvtos emeicayaywv Blov).* (2.) Bap- 
tism, which represents the Death and Resur- 
eects of the Lord, unites us to the risen 
Christ by a participation of His Spirit, so that 
in it we pass as by a second birth into the 
sphere of the future life (‘‘ fide autem quasi jam 
translatos nos in futura vita videmus, et maxime 
atubi baptisma perceperimus, quod baptisma 


formam habet mortis et resurrectionis Christi, 
simul accipientes et Spiritum sanctum qui in 


© De Incarn. ix. (Migne, 981). 

P De Incarn. viii. (Migne, 980); in Matth. vii. 1; 
Gal. iv. 5; Col. i, 13, 

a Comm. in Col, i. 14, 15; De Incarn. xiv. (Migne, 
991-2) ; im Phil. ii. 10, 11; Symb. (Migne, 1017), 

r De Incarn. xii. (Migne, 985); ad bapt. viii. (Migne, 
1015). 

5 In Gen. xlix. (Migne, 66, 645). 

t In Eph. ii, 13. 
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baptismate datur”)." (8.) The regenerate occupy 
middle ground between the two worlds, living in 
the present yet belonging to the future, poten- 
tially sinless and immortal, actually liable to 

. sin and death.’ It is their business, by the aid 
of the Holy Spirit, to mould their present lives 
into conformity with the life of the risen Christ, 
and the conditions of the future state.” Living 
thus they are justified by faith, ic. their faith 
enables them in some sort to anticipate their 
future sinlessness.* (4.) But actual and final 
justification can only be obtained at the resurrec- 
tion. The Parousia is therefore the great hope 
of the Church, as bringing with it the two great 
results of the Incarnation, the dyapaprnota 
and the d@@apola of the Body of Christ. 
Nothing short of the final state of perfection 
which will be then inaugurated can exhaust the 
meaning of such terms as “redemption,” “ for 
giveness of sins” and “ salvation.” ¥ (5.) Although 
the Second Advent will bring these blessings 
only to those who have in some degree responded 
to their baptismal calling, and co-operated with 
the Spirit of Christ, Theodore is far from pro- 
nouncing the case of the unprepared to be 
hopeless. The punishments of the condemned 
will indeed be in their nature eternal, being 
such as belong to eternity and not to time (“non 
ad tempus, sed aeterno sunt **); but both reason 
aud Scripture lead us to the conclusicn, that they 
will be remissible upon repentance. ‘ Where 
(he asks) would be the benefit of a resurrection 
to such persons, if they were raised only to be 
punished without remedy or end ?* What would, 
then, be the meaning of such texts as Matt. v. 
26, Luke xii. 47, 48?” Moreover, Theodore’s 
fundamental conception of the mission and 
Person of Christ compels him to believe that 
there will be a final restoration of all creation: 
“Omnia...recapitulavit in Clrristo quasi quan- 
dam compendiosam renoyationem et adintegra- 
tionem totius faciens creaturae per eum...hoc 
autem in futuro saeculo erit, quando homines 
cuncti neenon et rationabiles virtutes ad illum 
inspiciant, ut fas exigit, et concordiam inter se 
pacemque firmam obtineant.” ° 


V. Method of Interpretation. 


As the scholar and successor of Diodore (ef. 
Soer. vi. 3, Soz. viii. 2) Theodore inherited the 
Antiochian system of grammatical and historical 
interpretation, and denounced the licence of the 
Alexandrian allegorizers. The remark of Photius 
upon his exposition of Genesis has been quoted 
already ; it is more or less applicable to all his 
commentaries, so.far as we can judge from the 
published remains. Of the grounds of Theo- 
dore’s opposition to the Alexandrian exegesis a 
fairer estimate might have been formed had his 
five books mep! aAAnyoplas kad ioroplas sur- 
vived ; but something has been gained in this 
direction by the recovery of the commentary on 


In Gal. ii. 15,16. Cf. tr Eph. iv. 24; Col. ii. 12, &c. 
“In Gal. Le. 

w In Rom. vi. 12 sq. 

x In Gal. lc. 

¥ In kph. i. 7,8; Col. i. 145 Rom. viii. 24, 

In 2 Thess. i. 9. 

® Cf. Mar. Mere. (Migne, P.L. 48, 232). 

b Cf, Assemani ILI. i., p. 323. 

© In Eph, i. 10. 
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Gal. iy. 24. It appears from this passage that 
Theodore convinced himself that the allegorical 
method was essentially rationalistic, undermining 
the historical truth of the Old Testament narra- 
tive. St. Paul’s use of dAAnyopia was different 
in kind, since it presupposed the facts of the 
history and employed them,only by way of 
illustration. 

In his own interpretation of both the historical 
and prophetical Scriptures it was a first principle 
with Theodore to ascertain the intention of the 
writer, and to refuse to admit a secondary and 
more subtle meaning when the words were 
capable of a literal and practical sense. But 
the application of this principle was checked by 
several considerations, such as (i) the usage 
(iStwua) of Scripture or of the individual 
writer; (ii) the guidance of the context ; (iii) im 
the case of Old Testament writers, the general 
purpose of the older covenant. 

The third point requires careful examination. 

(a) Theodore was deeply convinced of the 
propaedeutic character of the Old ‘Testament. 
He saw that the Divine purpose which runs 
through the whole of its course culminates in 
the Incarnation and the Gospel of Christ. His 
commentary on the minor Prophets appears te 
have been written to counteract the allegorists 
(prooem. in Ose. eis Zdeyxov Tay aBacariotws 
emiBddAew Tals mpopytiKats émixeipotyTwy 
gwvais); yet he starts with the princi- 
ple, that the entire Jewish history was pre- 
ordained with a view to the coming of Christ— 
(eis mpomapackevhy Tis Tod Seondtov Xpictov — 
delEeds Te kal wapovclas). ‘The God of both Tes— 
taments, being one and the same, worked out His 
purpose with a single aim. Hence the events of 
the Old Testament were so ordered as to be typical 
of those which were to follow (prooem. ad Jon. = 
ciploxero Kard TovToy Tov Tpdmov TUTOS TIS TH 
makud tov torépwv: cf. procem. ad Amos). 
Consequently the histories and prophecies of the 
older revelation are susceptible of an application 
to the facts and doctrines of the Gospel, to 
which they offer in fact a divinely foreseen and 
instinctive parallel. The words of the Psalmists 
and Prophets are constantly Christological, be- 
cause the events to which they relate find a perfect 
counterpart in Christ (in Psalm. xvi., xxii.), Their 
language is often hyperbolical or metaphorical, 
if viewed in reference to its original object ; 
exhausting itself only in the higher realities of 
the kingdom of Heaven (in Joel ii. 28: daep- 
Boras eipfoba warrov 4 Ta mpdyyara eixev 
.. . metadopikas ror SrepBorrkas Ayer: 7 
Jon. prooem.: ) 8¢ rev xpayudrev addAnGea émb 
Tay Kata Tov BeomdtHy Xpioroy oikovoundEevTay 
€delkvuto AaBovaa 7d mépas: cf. in Zach. ix. 9: 
TOAAG ToiadTa ebpor tis dy. . . & mpdrepoy mey 
bmepBortk@s ed€yero, odk ExovTa TOU Acyouevov 
Thy GdnGeray axpiBh, ciploxerat dt oft ws ExovTa 
...» én Tod deordrov Xpiorov). 

(b) Excepting some few passages in which 
he recognises direct prophecies of the Mes- 
siah and his times, Theodore holds that the 
language of the Old Testament is applied to 
Christ and the Christian dispensation only by 
way of accommodation (in Rom. iii. 12 77 waptuple 
obdx &s mpodntikas cipnuévn exphoato GAr os 
&puooten Trois amodederypévois: in Eph. iv. 8: 
“utitur hoc testimonium non quasi prophetice 
dictum, sed sicut nos in ecclesiastica allocutione 
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scripturalibus frequenter’ solemus uti testi- 
moniis”). This accommodation is however 
amply justified by the fact, that in the Divine 
foreknowledge the earlier cycle of events was 
designed to be typical of the later. Thus the 
22nd Psalm, Theodore says, is clearly a narrative 
of David’s conflict with Absalom; yet it is 
rightly used by the Evangelist to portray the 
Passion of Christ, in which the words found a 
complete, and even to some extent a literal fulfil- 
ment. Again, the words of Joel ii. 28 cannot pos- 
sibly have been a prediction of the coming of the 
Holy Ghost, since the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment knew nothing as yet of a personal Spirit 
of God ; “I will pour out of My Spirit” meant 
only “I will extend to all the Divine favour and 
protection.” Yet St. Peter rightly quotes the 
prophecy as finding its accomplishment in the 
Pentecostal effusion; for its fulfilment to the 
Jews of the Restoration was a pledge and type 
of the descent of the Spirit upon the universal 
Church. ‘This view (so Theodore argues) at 
once secures for the prophecy a historical basis, 
and magnifies the Christian economy as that 
which converted into sober fact the highest 
imagery of the ancient Scriptures (ds dy Ka) 7 
tay téTe mpaypdtwy ioropla galyoito ph 
menracuevn, Kal rev viv Td wéyebos ek mapa- 
Oécews exelvwy eXéyxorro paAdov). 
If Theodore’s New Testament exegesis is less 
characteristic, it is certainly more satisfactory 
_ than his interpretation of the Hebrew prophecies. 
His mind and education were Greek ; in expound- 
ing the Old Testament he trusted entirely to 
_ the guidance of the LXX.; in commenting on the 
Evangelists and St. Paul, he found himself face 
_ to face with an original which he was competent 
_ to handle upon his own principles. In the 
remains of his commentaries of the Gospels we 
notice the precision with which he adheres to 
the letter of his author (cf. e.g. on Matth. xxvi. 
26), his readiness to press into the service of the 
interpreter those minor words which are 
commonly overlooked (John xiii. 33, &pre), 
_ his attention to the niceties of grammar (John iii. 
21) and punctuation (John ix. 27), his keen dis- 
“cussion of doubtful readings (John i. 3), his 
uteness in seizing on the id:dpara of Scripture 
(John i. 14), and in bringing out the points of a 
parable or discourse (Mark iv. 26; John iii. 5, 
x. 1 sq., xv. 4,26). On the other hand we 
become conscious of a want of spiritual insight 
Gohn xi. 21, 6 5& Aéye: «.7.A.) and feeling (John 
‘Xi. 35), and we detect. an occasional departure 
from the author’s own first principles, under 
‘S 
% 


es 


the pressure of theological prejudice (John xx. 
22, 28). The commentary on the Pauline 
epistles, now that it can be read in a form more 
“nearly approaching to its original fulness, seems 
to us on the whole worthy of its author’s 
great name. It manifests in yet greater mea- 
sure the care and precision which have been 
Observed in the fragments of Theodore’s com- 
mentary on the Gospels; and in addition, an 
honest and unceasing effort to trace the sequence 
St. Paul’s thought. Its principal fault is 
e continual introduction of theological dis- 
quisitions, which break the course of the inter- 
pretation, and not seldom carry the reader into 
eculations entirely foreign to the mind of the 
postle. But even these digressions have their 
value as expositions of Antiochian theology, and 
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as admitting us to watch the process by which 
so acute an intellect as Theodore’s could elicit 
that theology from the epistles of St. Paul, or 
reconcile the two systems where they appear to 
be hopelessly at variance. 

The worth of Theodore’s contributions to the 
exegesis of Scripture has been very variously esti- 
mated. It may be well to sum up the grounds 
on which his commentaries may claim the 
earnest attention of future students. 

(1) He is for ourselves the best exponent of 
Antiochian exegesis. Diodore has left too 
little to be the representative of his school; 
Chrysostom was a homilist rather than a 
scientific expositor ; Theodoret is little else than 
a judicious compiler from Chrysostom and 
Theodore. Theodore is at once an independent 
writer, and yet penetrated more deeply than 
either Chrysostom or Theodoret by the traditions 
of the Antiochian school. He’ had no audience 
to propitiate, no council to dread ; and he treads 
with the firmness of a man who is conscious 
that he represents a great principle and is fully 
convinced of its truth. (2) His expositions, 
especially those of the New Testament, possess 
intrinsic value of no common kind. Except 
when he is led astray by theological preposses- 
sions, his firm grasp of the grammatical and 
historical method, and a kind of instinctive 
power of arriving at the drift of his author’s 
thought, have enabled him often to anticipate 
the conclusions of the most recent exegesis. 
(3) Besides being deterred by the unwieldy style 
which everywhere makes the wheels of Theodore’s 
expositions drag somewhat heavily, the reader 
misses the devotional and spiritual tone which 
recommends most of the Patristic commentaries. 
Neither the theological discussions nor the moral 
teachings which abound in his pages, compensate 
for this loss. Yet after making every fair 
deduction on these and other grounds, we may 
still assign to Theodore a high rank among 
commentators proper, and a position in which he 
stands among ancient expositors of Scripture 
almost alone—that of an independent inquirer, 
provided with a true method of eliciting the 
sense of his author, and considerable skill. in the 
use of it. 


VI. Literature. 


(a) Life and writings. Ancient authorities.— 
Chrysost. Zpp. ad Theod. lapsum (Migne, P. G. 
xlvii.); Theodoret, H. £. v. 39; Socr. vi. 3; 
Sozom, viii. 2; Cyril. Alex. Epp. (Migne, P. @. 
Ixxvii.); Hesych. Hieros. Fragm. (Mansi, lx. 248 
sq.); Ivagr.i.2; Marius Mercator (Migne, P. Z. 
xlviii.); Gennad. De Vir. li. 12; Facund. Herm. 
(Migne, P. L. Ixvii.); Liberatus, Breviar. (Migne, 
P. L. \xxxiii.); Leontius Byzant. (Migne, P. G. 
Ixxxvi.); Joh. Philoponus De Creat. Mundi (Gal- 
land. Bibl. Patr. xii.); Photius, Bidlioth. codd. 
4 (cf. 5, 6), 38, 96, 177 (Migne, P. G. ciii.); 
At, Cone. CP. ii. (Mansi, ix.)'; Vigil. Constit. Hpp. 
(Migne, P. L. lxix.); Pelag. P, ii. Zpp. (Migne, 
Jey FIbe-8V 8) / : 

Modern authorities—Leo Allatius, de Theodoris 
§ uxv. (Mai, Patr. Nov. Bibl. vi. p. 116 sq.); 
Cave, i. 217; Dupin, iii, 91; Oudin, i. 895; 
Tillemont, Mémoires, xii. 433 sq.; Schréckh, xv. 
xviii. ; Novis. De V. Syn., Hist. Pelag.; Renaudot, 
Liturg. Orient. ii. 622; Fabricius (ed. Harles) 
x. 346 sq.; Walch, Hist. der Ketzer. v.; J. S. 
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Assemani, Bibl. Orient. iii. 1, 30, 36; A. Mai 
Ser. vet. Nov. Coll. vi. (Rom. 1832) praef. ; Klener, 
Symbolae liter. ad Theod. Antioch. Mops. ep. 
pertinentes, Goth. 1836; 0. F. Fritsche de 
Theod. Mops. vita et scriptis commentatio hist. 
theologica, Halae, 1836 ; J. L. Jacobi in Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Christl. Wissenschaft, 1854; 
F. J. A. Hort in the Journal of Class. and Sacred 
Philology, iv., Camb., 1859; Bickel, Conspect. 
rei Syror. Liter. Monast., 1871; H. Kihn, Theodor 
». Mops. u. Junilius Africanus, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1880. 

(b) Doctrine and method of interpretation. 
R. Simon, Histoire Critique des Commentateurs du 
N. f. (1693), c. 31; Budaeus, Jsag. Hist. Theol. 
(1730); J. A. Evnesti, Opusce. Theol. (1792). 
p- 450; J. G. Rosenmiiller, Hist. Interpr. iii. 
(1807); Miinter in Sténdlin u. Tzschirner’s Archiv, 
(1813), Li. p. 17; p. 17; Sieffert, Theod. Mops. 
V. T. sobrie interpretandi vindex (Regim., 1827); 
G. ©. H. toe Water, de Theod. Antioch. xii. prophet. 
interpr. (Amstelod. 1837); Neander, Allgem. 
Geschichte, II. iii.; Dorner, Lehre v. der Person 
Christi, II. i.; article in Ch. Quarterly Review 
(Oct. 1875) entitled Theodore and Modern 
Thought ; Pyof. Sanday in the Lxpositor (June, 
1880). 


VII. Zditions. 


* The commentary on the Minor prophets was 
published by Ang. Mai in his Script. vet. Nova 
Collectio, t. vi. (Romae, 1832) ; and more fully in 
the Biblioth. Nova Patrum, t. vii. (Romae, 1854) ; 
also by A. F. V. de Wegnern, Th. Antioch. Mops. 
episc. quae supersunt omnia, vol. i.(Berolini, 1834). 
In 1847 all the fragments of the commentaries on 
the New Testament then available were published 
at Zurich by O. F. Fritzsche, and in the same year 
he printed in an academical programme the 
remains of the De Incarnatione. The Abbé 
Migne’s useful but uncritical edition of all the 
published works and fragments followed in 1864, 
forming part of the sixty-sixth volume of his 
Patrologia Graeca. Next came in 1869 the 
publication by Dr. E. Sachau of the inedited 
Syriac fragments scattered through the Nitrian 
MSS. of the British Museum, with a reprint of 
the Theodorean matter already collected by P. de 
Lagarde in his Analecta Syriaca (Lips. 1858). 
The ancient Latin version of the commentaries 
on the minor epistles of St. Paul, with a fresh 
collation of the Greek fragments, was issued by 
the Cambridge University Press in 1880-2. A 
complete critical edition of all the literary 
remains of Theodore is still a desideratum. 

. E (H. B. 8.] 


THEODORUS (27) IIL, bishop of Mop- 
suestia, a Galatian, who died three years before 
the assembling of the synod summoned at Mop- 
suestia, in 550, by order of Justinian, to take 
into consideration the doctrines of his great 
predecessor and namesake (Labbe, v. 495; 
Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii, 894). (Ea aVed 


' THEODORUS (28), bishop of Myra. He 
was originally an Iconoclast. He retracted his 
‘opinion at the first session of the second Nicene 
council (Mansi, t. xii. p. 1008 ; Hefele’s Councils, 
see 348), ? F [G. 7.8.) 
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THEODORUS (29) (DororHeEvs), bishop of 
Oxyrynchus in Egypt. He was orthodox at first, 
but afterwards communicated with George of 
Alexandria, The Luciferian portion of his flock 
then seceded, and procured the ordination of 
Heraclides as bishop. Theodorus seems to have 
retained his see, and to have thade his peace with 
Athanasius, as his name appears to a Confession 
of Faith made by Marcellus of Ancyra in 372, 
and accepted by Athanasius. He is supposed to 
have been identical with Dorotheus, who signed 
the decrees of C. P. 381, as bishop of Oxyrynchus; 
cf. Libell. Prec. of Marcellinus and Faustinus 
in Migne, Pat. Lat. xiii.; Ceill. v. 154. 

[G. T. 8.] 


THEODORUS (80) (81), an. imaginary 
bishop of Panormus in Sicily, invented as an 
opponent of HERACLEON, by Praedestinatus 
Gi. 16), who in this section has been particu- 
larly unfortunate in his chronology (see Vol. IL., 
p- 900b). Praedestinatus has invented another 
bishop of the same name (i. 36) whose see he has 
placed at Antioch, and whom he makes confute 
the Cainites. [G. S.] 


THEODORUS (82), bishop of Paphos in 
Cyprus, the reputed author of a biography of 
S. Spiridon of Trimithus, which, according to 
Lambecius, is preserved in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna. (Allat. de Simeonibus, p. 89; Bol- 
land. Mai, tom. i. p. 55, 2; Fabr. Bibl. Graec. x. 
326 ; Tillemont, Mém. Eccl. vii.693.) [E. V.] 


THEODORUS (88), bishop of Pavia, became 
bishop about A.D. 742. He is said to have kept 
his diocese free from Arianism, which had broken 
out afresh in Italy. He was banished by Desi- 
derius, the last of the Lombard kings, after 
whose defeat he was restored to his see by Charles 
the Great. He died in A.D. 778, on May 20th, 
on which day he is commemorated (AA. SS. 
Mai, v. 239). There is a letter of somewhat 
doubtful genuineness to him from pope Zacharias, 
forbidding the marriage of a man with a woman, 
to whom his father had been godfather, on the 
ground of the spiritual affinity thus created 
between them (Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxxix. 957). 

[F. D.J 


THEODORUS (34), bishop of Petra, c. 536 
(Gams); the disciple and biographer of the 
Archimandrite S. Theodosius, who died in 529. 
He attended the synod at Jerusalem against the 
three leading monophysites, Severus, Petrus, and 
Zoavas, in 536 (Labbe, v. 286). He compiled a 
Canonicon. (Allat. de libr. Eccl. Graec. p. 24; 
de Simeonibus, pp. 7, 95; Fabr.. Bibl. Graec. x. 
337, 420; Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 726.) , 

(E. V.] 


THEODORUS (85), bishop of Pharan in 
Ayabia Petraea, c. 640, the reputed author ot 
the Monothelite modification of the Monophysite 
doctrine, and its most conspicuous and eloquent 
advocate. He accepted the Henoticon and anathe- 
matized the decrees of Chalcedon and the tome 
of Leo (Labbe, vi. 839). He visited Constanti- 
nople, where he was honourably received by 
Sergius. The patriarch afterwards wrote tc 
Theodore, communicating a document, which 
Sergius is accused of having forged, professing tc 
be a letter of Mennas of Constantinople to pope 
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_ Vigilius, in which it was dogmatically laid down 
that Christ had only one will and one operation. 
Theodore accepted the definition, and declared 
that such was his doctrine also (Labbe, v. 1814, 
1817, Disput. Maxim. cum Pyrrho). Theodorus’s 
tenets came under review at the Lateran Council, 
_ under Martin I, in 649. At the third session, 
_ Oct. 17, passages from his writings declaring 
_ his own views and explaining away apparently 
opposite statements of the fathers, were brought 
forward by Sergius of Tempse, at the request of 
that earnest champion of the orthodox faith, 
Stephen of Dor, and having been publicly read, 
were condemned by the pope (Labbe, vi. 163- 
174; Fleury, Hist. Eccles. viii. 453), and anathe- 
matized by a special canon (Labbe, vi. 355, can. 
xviii. ; Fleury, wu. s. 463). Theodorus’s teaching 
was again formally condemned in the Sixth 
General Council of Constantinople in 680, when 
passages from his various writings were read 
(Labbe, vi. 341, 955-960, 1023, 1117), The 
following works are ascribed to Theodore,— 
(a) a treatise addressed to Sergius, bishop of 
Arsinoe, de Operationibus Christi, passages of 
which are found in the third action of the 
Lateran Council (Labbe, vi., 164-166), and the 
13th action of the council of Constantinople 
(ibid. 955-966) ; (0) another treatise in which ne 
puts his own interpretation on passages of the 
fathers on the same subject, passages of which 
were read at the same time, and are to be found 
in Labbe (w. s.); (¢) Epistola ad Paulum, ana- 
thematizing Chalcedon, the tome of Leo, and all 
who asserted two natures in Christ and denied the 
one operation, of which a fragment is found in 
Labbe (u. s. 839), Theodore held the single will 
of Christ in combination with His double nature. 
He was at the same time a Monothelite and a 
Dyophysite. He regarded the deity alone of 
Christ as active, assigning to the humanity at 
_ the utmost a passive position, thus reducing 
‘the doctrine of the two natures to a dead im- 
potent proposition. He held that all the mental 
and physical activities of Christ proceeded alone 
and undividedly from one divine principle, 
| GpxoedGs, pwovadids, rai ddiatpérws, the power, 
' wisdom and goodness of the Logos com- 
' ing into being through the medium of the 
_ rational soul and of the body. Sleep, weariness, 
hunger, thirst, motion, rest, etc., were to be at- 
tributed to the energy of the Logos as one and 
_ undivided. In Christ there was but one will, 
and that will was divine. Body and soul were 
no more than the organs of the Logos, which, 
with its divine nature, occupied the place of the 
personality, and were simply the medium for the 
evolution of His divine évépyeia. He thus re- 
_ duced the humanity to the rank of a mere gar- 
- ment enveloping the Logos, or a means of eyo- 
| lution and revelation of the pla bod evepyera, 
_ standing in a completely passive relation to the 
divine nature, of which it was in every respect 
the dependent or passive organ. (Dorner, Person 
of Christ, Clark’s trans., Div. ii. tvol. i. pp. 
~ 165-169, 174, 187; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 585; 
Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. x. 428; Theophanes, p. 
_ 274 c.; Labbe, vi. /.c.; Fleury, Hist. Zccl. viii. 
330, 453, 463 ; ix. 43, 46, 48.) [E. V.] 


"_THEODORUS (86), Jacobite bishop of 
 Philae in the Thebais, known to us from the 
~ account in John of Ephesus of the consecration 
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of Theodore to the patriarchal see of Alexandria 
(Dr. R. Payne Smith’s transl. 255, 259), the date 
of which has been fixed at 375. He and Lon-— 
ginus were at that time evidently the two 
leading bishops of the Jacobites in Egypt. Lon- 
ginus visited him on his journey from Nubia, 
but found him from the infirmities of age 
unable to accompany him. He had been, he 
said, a bishop nearly fifty years, having been 
consecrated by Timothy, who must have been 
Timothy.) (C. H.] 


THEODORUS (87), bishop of Rhosus in 
Cilicia Secunda, who, according to Moschus (Prat. 
Spirit. c. 100), had been previously a monk in 
the monastery “Turrium” at the Jordan. (Le 
Quien, Or. Christ. ii, 908.) [E. V.] 


THEODORUS (88), bishop of Rome after 
John IV., from the latter part of November, 
A.D. 642 to the middle of May, A.p. 649, during 
six years and a-half nearly ; a Greek by race, the 
son of a bishop of Jerusalem of the same name 
(Anastasius). His time was that of the Mono- 
thelitic controversy, in respect to which, 
together with all the popes except Honorius, he 
steadfastly maintained, against the emperor and 
the East generally, the doctrine of two wills and 
two operations of will in Christ, which was 
finally declared orthodox by the sixth general 
council A.D. 680. At the time of his accession, 
Constans II. (Acc. 641) was emperor. Paulus 
occupied the position of patriarch of Constanti- 
nople in placeof Pyrrhus, who had abandoned 
his see for political reasons after the death of 
the previous emperor Constantine. The Mono- 
thelite document called the Methesis, which had 
been issued by the emperor Heraclius under the 
advice of the patriarch Sergius, and which 
Pyrrhus had supported, but which the popes 
Severinus and John IV. had protested against, 
was still in force, and posted in the churches at 
Constantinople. [Joannus (349) IV.] Paulus, 
the new patriarch, sent, as was usual, to the 
pope synodical letters announcing his promotion, 
with a profession of his faith, which appears to 
have been so worded as to imply that he held 
with Rome in doctrine. Theodore, in his extant 
reply, declares himself not entirely satisfied. 
He rejoices, on the one hand, that the new 
patriarch professed orthodoxy, but, on the other 
hand, he asks why, if it were so, he had allowed 
the Hethesis to remain posted at Constantinople, 
and why the bishops who had consecrated him 
had, in their letters which had been sent with 
that of Paulus, described the deposed Pyrrhus 
as “sanctissimus,” and spoken of his deposition 
as owing only to political disturbances, Further, 
he hesitates to recognise Paul as patriarch, till 
Pyrrhus should have been canonically deposed, 
Paul’s first duty was, he says, to assemble a 
synod of neighbouring bishops, who, in concert 
with the Roman apocrisiarii, should judge 
Pyrrhus on the ground of heresy, for which 
purpose the presence of the accused was not 
necessary, since they would have sufficient 
proofs before them. If, however, the state of 
parties at Constantinople should be in the way 
of getting the case properly adjudicated there, 
he suggests that the emperor might be induced 
to send Pyrrhus to Rome to be judged, saying 
that he has already written to him on the 
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subject. With this letter was sent the pope’s 
definite sentence of anathema against Pyrrhus 
and the JZcthesis, on the ground of heretical 
novelty in contravention of the council of 
Chalcedon. He sent also a reply to the bishops 
who had consecrated Paulus to the same effect 
as his letter to the latter. But no effect was 
thus produced at Constantinople. There, as 
well as in the patriarchal sees of Alexandria and 
Antioch, the Lcthesis continued to be accepted, 
and the Monothelitic doctrine to prevail. Else- 
where, however, the resolute attitude of Theo- 
dorus had important results. He rallied round 
him, not only the Westerns, but also in some 
parts of the East a considerable number of 
adherents, who had recourse to him as the 
champion of the true faith with more deference 
and submission than might perhaps in other 
circumstances have been accorded from all 
quarters to the see of Rome. Sergius, primate 
of Cyprus, addressed to him a synodical letter in 
the name of all the bishops of the island, ex- 
pressing their entire agreement in the faith as 
defined by pope Leo, and as now taught by 
Theodorus, and their determination to uphold it 
in spite of any persecution, and whatever might 
be done in the imperial city. The pope, whose 
support they confidently implore, is in this 
letter addressed so as to satisfy the most advanced 
theory of papal authority—as the most holy 
and most blessed lord archbishop, the father of 
fathers, the universal pope, the sacred head, the 
putter down of profane heresies, the prince and 
teacher of the orthodox and immaculate faith, 
having the keys of heaven committed to him, 
with power to bind and to loose. (Concil. 
Lateran. sub Martino; Secretar. 2. [Marri- 
Nus (3).]) From Palestine also, though occu- 
pied at that time by the Saracens, the orthodox 
sought the support of Theodore against their 
Monothelite fellow-Christians. After the death 
of Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem, who had 
been a prominent supporter of the doctrine of 
two wills [see Honorius (15)], one Sergius, 
bishop of Joppa, a Monothelite, had usurped the 
patriarchal throne. Stephen, bishop of Dora, 
being the first suffragan of Jerusalem, went 
thereupon in person to Rome, to solicit the 
pope’s support. Theodore delegated him as 
conservator of the Jerusalem patriarchate, with 
power to depose heretical bishops who had been 
promoted by Sergius; or, if possible, to bring 
them back to orthodoxy. He appeared after- 
wards at the first Lateran Council under pope 
Martin, pleading that he had fulfilled his com- 
mission faithfully (Concif. Lateran., Secret. 2). 
The bishops of Western Africa, stimulated by the 
exhortations of Maximus, abbat of Chrysopolis 
(Scutari), who had come there circ. A.D. 640 
[see Maximus (23)], were prominent in sup- 
porting the pope, or rather in urging him to 
more resolute action than he might have taken 
of his own accord. There also, through the 
influence of Maximus, even the ex-patriarch 
Pyrrhus, who had resorted thither when he fled 
from Constantinople, was for a time converted 
to orthodoxy. A public disputation, in the 
presence of Gregorius, the prefect of Africa, 
having been held between them, Pyrrhus 
avowed himself convinced, and at the instigation 
of Maximus went to pope Theodore at Kome 
(A.D. 645), recanted his heresy before him, and 
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was honourably received by him as patriarch of 
Constantinople. It was subsequently repre- 
sented at Constantinople that Pyrrhus had been 
forced, against his will, into this visit to Rome 
and his recantation there, and that violence had 
been used towards him. But this story pope 
Martin, who was examined “with respect to it 
when a prisoner at Constantinople, repudiated 
as an utterly baseless calumny [Martinus (3)]. 
But the patriarch’s profession of orthodoxy did 
not last long. Summoned from Rome to 
Ravenna by the exarch Plato, he was induced to 
recant his recantation, and was consequently 
excommunicated by Theodorus at Rome in a 
peculiarly solemn manner, the sentence being 
signed on the tomb of St. Peter, and a portion 
of the contents of the consecrated chalice being 
mixed with the ink (Theophanes, ad ann. xx 
Heraclii). 

Meanwhile, Paul at Constantinople having 
taken no steps to get the Zethesis withdrawn, 
the bishops of Africa, stimulated (as may be 
supposed) by the aforesaid Maximus, assembled 
synods to remonstrate with him and the 
emperor, and to move the pope to action. Our 
knowledge of their proceedings is derived from 
the Acts of the Ist Lateran Council under pope 
Martin [Martinus (3)], at which all previous 
events were reported with great fulness. It 
thence appears that synods were held in the 
several provinces of Byzacena, Numidia, Mauri- 
tania, and Carthage, and that letters were 
prepared to be sent to both Paul and the 
emperor; two of which are preserved, viz. 
from the synod of Byzacena to Constans, and 
trom that of Carthage to the patriarch. Owing, 
however, to some political hindrance, such letters 
were not sent direct to their destination, but 
transmitted to ome, with earnest requests to 
Theodore that he would support them by send- 
ing his own apocrisiarii with letters to the 
imperial city. Two synodical letters sent with 
this view from Africa to Rome are preserved. 
The first is from the bishops Columbus, Ste- 
phanus, and Reparatus, in the name of all the 
bishops of the three provinces of Numidia, 
Mauritania, and Byzacena. They address the 
pope in this letter with full acknowledgement 
of his supreme authority, as father of fathers, 
and pontiff of all prelates; they adopt the 
language that had been used by pope Innocent I. 
in writing to the African bishops of his time | 
(A.D. 417), who with a like zeal for orthodoxy 
with that of their successors had urged him, | 
With some apparent doubt of his being suffi- 
ciently willing, to declare against Pelagianism. 
The language thus quoted is to the effect, that — 
Rome was the one unfailing fountain of truth 
from which all the streams throughout the 
world should flow, and that nothing ought to be 
done, even in the most remote provinces, without 
the knowledge and authority of the apostolic 
see. The Africans of Innocent’s day had shown 
themselves by no means ready to acknowledge 
to this extent the paramount authority of Rome 
(INNocENTIUS (12)]; but circumstances had 
changed, and certainly on the occasion before us 
Theodore had no reason to complain of any want 
of submission and allegiance on the part of the 
African bishops. The purport of their letter is 
to urge him to take action, some disappointment 
being respectfully intimated at his having 
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delayed to doso: they implore him “ with tears ” 
+o send their own remonstrances to Paul, and 
himself to admonish him, and in the event of 
his contumacy to excommunicate him. In this 

_ address to Theodore the bishops of the province 
of Carthage had not joined, the reason appa- 
rently being that the see of Carthage was then 
occupied by Fortunatus, a Monothelite. But 

Victor, who shortly succeeded Fortunatus, at 

once made up for the defect by sending, in behalf 
__ of himself and his suffragans, a letter similar in 
purport to that already spoken of. 

Thus urged, Theodore sent his messengers to 
Constantinople with a letter to Paul, which is no 
longer extant, though the reply to it is. In this 
reply, after enlarging at length on the duty of 
charity and on his own resolution not to return 
evil for evil by using such language as the pope 
had used, the patriarch expounds his faith, assert- 
ing in the end distinctly the doctrine of one Will, 
‘as being alone consistent with the teaching of the 
Fathers, and, as he does not omit to add, that 
received by pope Honorius. Having thus 
avowed himself a persistent Monothelite, he was 
formally condemned by Theodore, and his de- 
position pronounced, probably A.D. 648. Paul 
iis said to have retaliated by overthrowing the 
altar in the pope’s chapel at Constantinople, 
and persecuting his envoys. It was apparently 
after this, though in the same year, that Paulus 
persuaded the emperor to replace the Lcthesis 
iby the Zype; a document in which all future 
discussion of the doctrine of one or two Wills, or 
one or two Operations, was prohibited under 

 sseyere penalties. It was issued, we may sup- 
_ pose, in view of the resolute opposition to the 
_ Bethesis in the West, where it now seemed im- 
possible to get it accepted; and it was probably 
in accord with the disposition of the patriarch 
himself, who may not have had very strong 
_ views of his own on the points at issue, though 
_ he had been compelled to take aside. For we have 
seen how at the time of his accession he had 
_-expressed himself so as to appear orthodox; and 
how, in his last letter to the pope, he had been 
at great pains to inculcate charity, and refrain 
from strong language. Intended to afford a 
_ modus vivendi between the contending parties, 
the Yype proved an utter failure, as was likely 
to be the case. For to forbid the teaching of a 
_ doctrine which was held by so many to he 
essential to the faith, and to treat it as of no 
importance, would be no less ‘offensive and 
intolerable than the assertion of the contrary 
view. Accordingly the Zype was condemned in 
‘the Lateran Council, under Martin, as being 
at least quite as bad as the Lethesis. But 
at does not appear that any judgment was 
passed upon it at Rome during the life of 
_ Theodore. 
' This pope is said by Anastasius to have been 
_ compassionate and liberal to the poor, to have 
built and enriched churches and oratories in 
Rome, and to have been buried in St, Peter’s on 
the 14th of May, a.p. 649. The ancient 
authorities for the life above given are Ana- 
_ stasius, Lib, Pontif., et Collecton., ed. Sirmonlt ; 
_ Theophanes Confessor, Chronograph. ; Disputatio 
- & Masximi cum Pyrrho, apud Labbe, f. vi. 
_ p. 1537; and especially the Acts of the first 
_ Lateran Council under pope Martin. 
ee {J. B—y.] 
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THEODORUS (89), elected by a party in 
Rome as pope after the death of Conon, A.D, 
687, in opposition to Sergius. [SuRcrus (16). ] 

J. B—y.] 

THEODORUS (40), bishop of Scythopolis, 
probably succeeded Theodosius, c. 540. During 
the rising of the Origenistic monks which fol- 
lowed the death of St. Sabbas, Theodore united 
himself to them, and, through the influence of 
Theodore Ascidas, he obtained the see of Scytho- 
polis. Subsequently, under pressure, he recanted, 
and wrote a retractation of his Origenistic 
opinions in a “libellus,” addressed to the em- 
peror Justinian and to the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
containing twelve anathematisms directed 
against as many errors of Origen, winding up 
with an anathema on Origen himself, “ cum 
detestandis et maledictis ejus dogmatibus,” and 
on everybody who agreed with him (Galland. 
Yet. Patr. Bibl. xi.; Migne, Patrol. |xxxvi. 
pars 1, 231 ff. ; Fabr. Bibl. Graec. x. 433 ; Cyril. 
Scythop. Vit. S. Sab. No. 89 in Coteler. Mon. 


Graec. iii. 373; Montfaucon, Bibl. Coislin. 
Praefat. No. 7; Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 692). 
{E. V.] 


THEODORUS (41) I. (Tuxopuwus), ST., 
first bishop and patron of Martigny (Octodurus), 
whence the see was in later times transferred to 
Sion. Tradition, which has been busy with his 
life, makes him the apostle of the Valais, and 
even extends his missionary efforts to the Bur- 
gundians, but the facts which are certain about 
him are very few. In 381, he was present at 
the council held at Aquileia, and in 390 he was 
at that of Milan, and subscribed the letter 
addressed by that synod to pope Siricius. From 
the Liber de Laude Sanctorum (2, Migne, Patr. 
Lat. xx. 441) of Victricius, bishop of Rouen 
(cire. A.D. 385-410), we learn that a Theodulus 
had sent him some much prized relics. Lebeuf, 
however, doubts his identity with this bishop 
(ibid. col. 439-40). The most interesting refer- 
ence to his name is in the dedication of the 
Passio Agaunensium Martyrum of St. Eucherius, 
bishop of Lyons, which makes Theodorus the 
authority for the narrative. Eucherius says he 
obtained the details from people to whom Isaac, 
bishop of Geneva, had related them, Isaac having 
heard them, he believed, ‘a beatissimo episcopo 
Theodoro, viro temporis anterioris” (Migne, 
Patr. Lat. |. 827). As to the credibility of the 
story of St. Maurice and the Thebaean legion, 
see Lucio THEBAEA. Eucherius also asserts in 
this treatise that, according to tradition, the 
position of the bodies of the martyrs had been 
revealed to Theodorus, bishop of the place, who 
built a church and dedicated it in their honour 
(ibid. 832). The date of this dedication is given — 
as about 352, and Theodorus’s death about 391. 
He is marked on both the 16th and 26th of 
August (Gall. Christ. xii. 734; Boll. Acta SS. 
Aug. iii, 273-80; Aug. vy. 814-5). [S. A. B.] 


THEODORUS (42) IL, ST., eighth bishop 
of Sion, in the Valais, is named among those 
present at the council said to have been held at 
Agaunum, in 516, by the order of Sigismund for 
the dedication of the new church of St. Maurice. 
Theodorus is said to have assisted Ambrose, the 
abbat, in building the monastery. He is com- 
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memorated Aug. 27 (Gall. Christ. xii. 735 ; Boll. 
Acta SS. Aug. vi. 43). [S. A. B.] 


THEODORUS (48) L., bishop of Tarsus, c. 
325 (Gams), said to have been the younger 
brother of the celebrated Arian Auxentius, bishop 
of Mopsuestia, and to have been educated at 
the university of Athens (Suidas in Auxent. p. 
492). He succeeded Lupus as bishop of Tarsus, 
and attended the council of Nicaea (Labbe, ii. 
52). Tillemont questions the authenticity of the 
list in which his name appears, deducing, from 
Athanasius’s words, that Lupus was at Nicaea. 
(Mem. Eccl. vi. 640, 806, note iii.) The Ano- 
moean Aetius was one of Theodorus’s hearers at 
Tarsus. He was one of the electors of Eusebius, 
of Caesarea, to the see of Antioch. (Euseb. Vit. 
Const. iii. 62, p. 519. Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 
871.) ({E. V.] 


THEODORUS (44), third Nestorian bishop 
of Tharu in Persia, and metropolitan, flourished 
about 4.D. 540. He composed in verse the 
history of St. Eugenius and his companions, a 
commentary upon the Psalms, answers to some 
questions put by Sergius, and other works. 
(Assemanus, B. Or. iii. 147; Greg. Barhebr. 
Chron. i. 86; Le Quien, Or. C. ii. 1261.) (J. G.] 


THEODORUS (45), second bishop of Tour- 
nai. He belonged to a family that was driven 
into the town by the pressure of the heathen, 
and succeeded Superior as bishop. He is said 
to have been elected c. 470, and to have ruled 
three years, when he was killed by lightning, or 
as some say was martyred ; his date is doubtful, 
being carried by Bucherius to the close of the 
5th century, but he was succeeded by ELEU- 
THERIUS (10), (Gall. Christ. iii. 208; Boll. AA.SS. 
Feb. iii. 184, 190, 201, 208; Vita S. Eleutherii, 
auct. Guiberto c. 2. § 11). DJ. G.] 


THEODORUS (46), bishop of Trimithus in 
Cyprus, one of the leading bishops at the Sixth 
General Council at Constantinople, 680, where 
he took the place of his metropolitan Epiphanius 
from the fourteenth session onwards. He pro- 
duced a collection of extracts from the writings 
of the fathers on the two natures of Christ, 
which were read to the council. (Labbe, vi. 
1029, 1077). A biography of Chrysostom is 
ascribed to him, said to exist in Cod. Regio, 
1833. (Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii.1070.) [E. V.] 


THEODORUS (47), bishop of Tripolis in 
Phoenicia Prima, one of the bishops at Chal- 
cedon in 451 (Labbe, iv. 83, 329, &c.), who, in 
458, signed the reply to the encyclical of the 
emperor Leo (ibid. 922). (Le Quien, Or. Christ. 
ii. 823.) > [E. V.] 


THEODORUS (48) L, bishop of Tropaea in 
Bruttii, subscribed the proceedings of the council 
held at Rome by pope Agatho before the sixth 
general council at Constantinople in A.D. 680. 
(Mansi, xi. 301 ; Cappelletti, xxi. 218.) [F. D.] 


THEODORUS (49) IL., bishop of Tropaea, 
attended the council of Nicaea in A.D. 787. 
(Mansi, xii, 993.) [F. D.] 


THEODORUS (650), bishop of Tyana, a 
friend and fellow-countryman of Gregory 
Nazianzen, to whom a considerable number of 
his letters are addressed. He was a native of 
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Arianzus. His piety was manifested at am 
early age, at a time when he appears to have 
contemplated marriage, and therefore before he 
had embraced the clerical life (Greg. Naz. Ep. 
220). He was taken by Gregory as his com- 
panion when he settled im, Constantinople in 
379, and shared with him in the ill-treatment 
he received from the Arian monks and rabble 
who had broken into their assembly during the 
celebration of the Divine mysteries, and had 
pelted the ministering clergy with stones. Theo- 
dore was less able to put up with this violence 
than Gregory, who, as he says, was more 
accustomed to trials of the kind, and declared 
his intention of taking legal proceedings against 
his assailants. To divert him from his purpose 
Gregory wrote him a long and excellent letter 
(which with others has been erroneously re- 
ferred to Theodore of Mopsuestia by Facundus, 
lib. vii. c. 7, ep. Labbe, v. 476), shewing by 
precept and example how far more admirable it 
was to forgive injuries than to avenge them 
(Greg. Naz. Zp. 81). He subsequently became 
bishop of Tyana, but not before 381, when his 
predecessor Epherius attended the council of 
Constantinople (Labbe, ii. 956). After Gre- 
gory’s return to Arianzus many letters of 
friendship and affection passed between him and 
Theodore. Gregory invited him to visit him at 
the time of a martyrs’ festival (Zp. 90), but his 
health forbad him to return the visit (Zp. 221). 
To his urgent request that he would attenda 
meeting of bishops, Gregory replied that he 
should be delighted to come to see him alone, 
but he would have nothing to do with such 
assemblies, ocvvddovs kal ovAdAdyous méppwler 
aomdCoueba, which, to say the least, he had 
found to be pernicious (Zp. 84). Gregory also 
wrote to Theodore commendatory letters on 
behalf of various individuals (Zpp. 82, 83, 85, 
89), which it is unnecessary to particularize, 
one of which, on behalf of some ladies belonging 
to another province who had been tyrannically 
treated by some powerful man, was quoted at 
the second council of Constantinople (Labbe, v. 
476), together with one relating to a certain 
George of Paspusus who conceived that he was 
not bound by an oath he had taken on account 
of some defect in its formality (Ep. 219; Labbe, 
u. s. 477). When, in 382, Gregory’s great- 
nephews Nicobulus and his brothers were sent to 
be taught rapid writing, raxvypagely uabnodue- 
vo, at l'yana, Gregory begged his friend Theodore 
to get them lodged near his church and to see 
as much of the boys as he could (Zp. 84). 
On the attempt of the Apollinarians to per-_ 
petuate the schism at Nazianzus, by appoint- 
ing a bishop of their own, Gregory wrote in 
very earnest terms, in A.D. 382, to Theodore, 
calling on him, as the metropolitan, to appoint 
a bishop in his room, as his age and weakness 
of health forbad his exercising efficient 
episcopal superintendence of the church (Zp. 
88). After being compelled to withdraw his 
resolution to retire and reluctantly to resume 
the care of Nazianzus, he felt he had reason to 
complain of Theodore’s apparently siding with 
his enemies, and expressed his feelings with 
some vehemence (Zp. 83). The real friendship 
between them however was not weakened, and 
on the completion, in 382, of the Philocalia— 
as the collection of extracts from Origen made 
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by him and Basil many years before “was 


entitled—Gregory sent Theodore a copy as an 


_ Kaster gift (Zp. 115 al. 87). Theodore was one 
of the bishops deputed to attend the council 


summoned against Chrysostom by Theophilus at 


_ the end of 403. He is honourably distinguished 


by Palladius as a man of much wisdom and 


_ authority, and of great mildness of disposition, 


who when he discovered the malicious intention 
of Theophilus and his partisans, retired to his 
diocese soon after his arrival (Pallad. p. 23). 
The Theodorus to whom Chrysostom addressed 
his Zp. 112 has been variously identified with 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, as assumed by Facundus 
Hermianensis, and with Theodore of Tyana, as 
stated without reasons assigned by the Second 
Council of Constantinople (Labb. v. 490). Tille- 
mont who discusses the point decides (xi. 608) 
for Theodore of Mopsuestia. For the contents of 
the letter see THEODORUS (26), p. 72. [E. V.] 


THEODORUS (51), a Jacobite bishop of 
Urema, known to us from No. 2 of the Codices 
Nitrenses placed by pope Clement XI. in the 
Vatican Library. This codex consists of the 
Four Gospels in Syriac, written in 736 under 
bishop Theodorus at Castrum Urema, believed to 
haye been a Syrian camp on the bank of the 
Euphrates near Samosata. (Assem. B. 0. i. 5615 
Le Quien, Or. Chr. ii. 1529.) (C. H.] 


THEODORUS (52), bishop of Usula, a sea- 
port of Byzacene, Ant. Itin. 59, 2 (Inshillah), 
present at the council of Cabarsassum, A.D. 393, 
condemning Primian, and condemned by that of 
Bagaia, A.D. 394 (Aug. ¢. Crese, iii. 19, 23 5 53, 
Po W.P) 


Presbyters. 
THEODORUS (58), priest and abbat of 


_ Tabenna, in the Thebaid, closely associated with 


Pachomius, abbat of the same place [PAcnomrus 
(1)], and with St. Athanasius in his fourth 
exile. [ATHANASIUS, supra, Vol. I. p.199.] Born 
A.D. 314, of noble parents in the Upper Thebaid, 
he forsook, at an early age, his worldly pro- 


_ spects, and found asylum with Palaemon the 
_ anchoret, and then, inthe monastery at Tabenna, 
_ with Pachomius. 


His mother followed to with- 
draw him from monasticism, but herself became 
a nun inaneighbouring cell. Under Pachomius 
he became oeconomus of the monastery, and was 
pressed by him to become the abbat, but declined 
it. His fame extended, and he is known as the 
"‘Hyiacuévos and Sanctificatus. In the Acts of 
S. Pachomius, Theodorus is very closely associated 
with him, and when Pachomius died, Theodorus 
was again asked to accept the abbacy, but with- 
drew in favour of Orsisius. On the retirement 
of Orsisius, on account apparently of discontent 
among the monks, Theodorus succeeded, brought 
in many reforms, visited the subject monas- 
teries, and founded five new ones, viz. two mear 
Ptolemais and Hermothis, and three called 
Caius, Obi, and Bechre (Boll. AA.SS. Mai, iii. 
But it was during the lifetime of 
Pachomius that he met St. Athanasius in the 
Thebaid, and is said to have announced to that 
saint the death of the emperor Julian, then 
occurring in the distant Persia (Athanasius, 
Opp. ii. 695). We know, at least by his letters, 


‘that St. Athanasius had a great regard for him, 
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and bewailed his decease (Zpp. ad Orsisium im 
Pat. Graec, xxvi. 978). St. Nilus (De Orat. 
cap. 8) gives an anecdote of him. He died a.p. 
367 (Tillemont, H. Z. vii. 225) or 368 (Boll- 
AA.SS. Mai, iii. 291). Gennadius (De Script. 
Eccl. i. 8) calls him presbyter, and gives the- 
substance of three epistles he is said to have- 
addressed to other monasteries, but there is none- 
of them extant. His own feast is May 14 or 15. 
Boll. AA.SS. Mai, 14, iii. 287-362, give the 
most elaborate account of the abbats of Ta- 
benna, Pachomius and Theodorus, with Acta, 
Paralipomena, Epistola Ammonis Episc. ad Theo- 
philum Pap. Alex., de conversatione et parti- 
culari vita SS. Pachomii et Theodori, and other 
illustrative documents; Fabricius, Bibi. Graec. 
ix. 318; Tillemont, H. Z. vii. 469 sq. 758 sq. 5 
Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 208; Fleury, H. 2. xx. 9; 
Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. iv. 233 sq. 391). (J. G.] 


'THEODORUS (54), a priest at whose re- 
quest and for whose use Socrates composed his 
Ecclesiastical History (Soc. H, 2. ii. 1 and 
preface to lib, vi-). {G. T. S.] 


THEODORUS (55), in some MSS. Theo- 
dulus, and ‘Theodotus, a presbyter, to whom, 
with Camillus, Prosper of Aquitaine addressed 
answers to the extracts from the works of 
St. Augustine on Predestination sent to him by 
some of the clergy of Genoa (Prosper, Opp. i. 
p. 136; Aug. Opp. vol. x. p. 1850, ed. Migne).. 
[PRosPER (4).] (H. W. P.) 


THEODORUS (56), priest of Antioch, in 
the 5th century. He wrote a treatise in fifteen 
books against the Apollinarian and Eunomiar 
heresies. He has been sometimes confounded 
with Theodore of Rhaithu [THEOpoRUS (57)]. 
The work of Theodore of Antioch is not now 
extant (Gennad. de Vir. Iilust. cap. xii.; Ceill, 
x. 587). {G. T. S.] 


THEODORUS (57), a priest and monk of 
Raythu, cir. 650, and author of a work on 
the Incarnation, in reply to the Manichaean, 
Paulianist, Apollinarian, Nestorian, and Euty- 
chian heresies [Jutianus (47)]. Combefis 
believed him to be the Theodorus to whose 
questions St. Maximus replied, Opp. t. if., p- 
151 [Maximus (23)]. In Baron. Annales, at A.C. 
657, in list of works of St. Maximus, is inserted 
an epistle written by him, ‘Theodoro Presbytero 
Laurae Raithu de Essentia et Natura.’ Fabricius 
in Biblioth. Graeca, lib. v. cap. 33, gives a list 
of editions of Theodore’s work on the Incarna- 
tion, which was first published at Paris in 1556. 
It will be found in Migne’s Patr. Graec. t. xci- 
col. 1479, and an analysis of it in Ceillier, xi. 
787. Suidas, s. v. Mdvns. [G. T. 8.] 


THEODORUS (58), a presbyter mentioned 
by Photius as having written a work (now lost) 
in defenee of the genuineness of the writings of 
the pseudo-Dionysius. Pearson (Vindic. Jynat. 
i. 18) thought the author might have beem 
Theodore of Raythu (Phot. Biblioth. cod. i.5 
Cave, i. 587; Ceill. xi. 787). (G. T. S.} 


THEODORUS 


Deacons, sub-deacon, readers, cantor. 
THEODORUS (59), deacon of the Roman 
church, one of the interlocutors in the Dialogue 
of Palladius, de Vita S. Joannis Chrysostomt 
(Migne, Patr. Graec. xlvii. i. 1). [F. DJ 


t 
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THEODORUS (60), a deacon of Alexandria. 
He had been ordained by Cyril about the year 
430, after serving for twenty-two years in the 
Imperial body-guard. He was deposed by 
Dioscorus after his accession to office. Theodorus 
dodged a complaint against Dioscorus, which was 
tthe first read at the third session of the council 
of Chalcedon, Oct. 13, 451, (Mansi, vi. 1006; 
Hefele, Councils, t. iii. p, 323, Clark’s ed. ; 
Ceill. x. 687.) (G. T. S.] 


THEODORUS (61), deacon, and Georgius, 
priest of Constantinople, were the legates sent 
A.D. 596 to Rome, by the patriarch Cyriacts, 
q. 2. {F. D.] 


THEODORUS (62), a sub-deacon of Samo- 
sata, from whom Basil, in 374, learnt the 
‘beginning of the troubles in that church which 
followed the banishment of Eusebius (Basil. Zp. 
219 [280].) [E. V.] 


THEODORUS (63), reader of the church 
of Alexandria, who being attracted by the 
fame of Pachomius and_ his community at 
Tabenna, proceeded thither and obtained ad- 
mission into it, where he was placed in charge 
of foreigners and those who spoke Greek, acting 
as interpreter for such as did not understand 
the native Egyptian. He is mentioned in the 
Life of Pachomius, where he is usually called 
‘Theodorus Alexandrinus, to distinguish him from 
the more eminent Theodorus, the successor of 
Pachomius. (Vit. Pachom. cap. viii. § 61 sq., 
in Boll. Acta SS. 14 Mai. iii, 319, 354 B; 
‘Tillem. vii. 234, 485, 486.) (C. H.] 


THEODORUS (64) LECTOR or reader of 
the church of Constantinople, a historian in the 
6th century. He composed in two books a tripar- 
‘tite history out of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theo- 
doret, which is still in manuscript at Venice. 
Tt was copied by Leo Allatius, who intended to 
publish it, but did not fulfil his intention, 
Valesius used his MS. in his edition of those 
authors. He also composed a history which 
extends from the last days of Theodosius the 
younger to the reign of the elder Justin, a.p. 
918; some portions of which remain, and will 
‘be found in Migne’s Pat, Graec. Ixxxyi. col. 157— 
2280. They have been collected out of Nice- 
phorus Callistus, John of Damascus, and the 
fifth action of the Seventh General Council. The 
fragments of Theodorus contain some curious 
Stories which illustrate the religious life of 
cent. vi. John of Damascus quotes from his 
Fourth Book an incident told also by Victor 
‘Tunnunensis, Chron, ann, 498, concerning an 
-\rian who was attacking the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity in the public baths of Constanti- 
nople, and was scalded to death by an angel, 
though the heretic was plunged in cold water at 
the time. The emperor Anastasius ordered a 
Picture of this miracle to be fixed to the spot 
where it occurred. His history abounds with 
wonderful stories in defence of orthodoxy. He 
‘tells how the empress Eudoxia found, at Jeru- 
-salem, the portrait of the Blessed Virgin painted 
by St. Luke, and sent it to Constantinople; how 
-@ painter of that city was divinely punished 
for daring to paint our Saviour as Jupiter ; how 
ithe Arian bishop of the same place was miracu- 
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lously reproved for daring to change the formula 
of baptism when baptizing one Barbas. The 
name of the bishop was Deuterius, and he dared 
to baptize him thus, “ Barbas is baptized in the 
name of the Father, through the Son, in the 
Holy Spirit,” upon which™the water vanished 
out of the font. He tells, too, that Timotheus, 
bishop of Constantinople, a.p. 571, was the first 
to ordain the recitation of the Nicene creed at 
al celebrations of the Holy Communion. It 
was previously only recited once a year, at the 
end of Lent. It is evident that the Arian party 
must have been still strong at ©.P. in cent. vi. 
A question has been raised whether our Theo- 
dore did not live in cent. viii. and not in 
cent. vi. Combefis, in his Originum Rerumque 
Constant. Manip., and Baudurius in his Imper. 
Orient. have given some quotations from a Theo- 
dorus Lector relating to the statues with which 
Constantinople was adorned. One of them con- 
tains an incident which proves the writer to 
have lived in the reign of the emperor Philip, 
A.D. 711-713 (Combef. p. 11; Baud. p, 88); but 
it is evident that two men of the same name 
may have occupied the same office in the same 
church in the course of two centuries. (Ceill. 
xi, 103-105; Fab. Bib. Grace.) [Gatsat 


THEODORUS (65), lector of Thessalonica, 
[Euseprus (86). ] 


THEODORUS (66), a cantor of the Roman 
church, learned in the Gregorian ritual, along 
with another of equal merit named Benedict, 
while Charles the Great was visiting Rome in 
787. By pope Hadrian’s permission, they both 
accompanied Charles to France, aud having been 
stationed one (it is not said which) at Metz and 
the other at Soissons, reformed the musical 
services of the whole French church after the 
Roman model (Annales Laurishamenses, ad ann. 
787, in Bouquet V. 555, and Pat. Lat. civ. 427, 
429), ; [G. W. D.] 


Monks. For monks who were priests, 
see under Priests, 


THEODORUS (67), solitary of Mount 
Nitria, and a disciple of Amun or Ammon, 
a father of the same desert. Some anecdotes 
are recorded of him in the Life of Antony by 
Athanasius (cap. 60), and he is mentioned also 
in the Narratio Athanasii ad Ammonium, in the 
works of St. Athanasius (Put. Gr. xxvi. 982). 
He occurs also in Palladius (Laus. Hist, cap. 8), 
Sozomen (j. 14), and Cassiodorus (Hist. Trip. 
i. 14). Baronius (Mart. R. Jan. 7) records him, 
but in his note wrongly calls him a disciple of 
Antony. He is noticed also by Tillemont (vii. 
155, 156). (C, H.] 


THEODORUS (68), of Perinthus, mentioned 
by Nicephorus Callistus (7. 2. ix. 14), among 
the monks noted for maintaining the Nicene 
doctrine in the reign of Constantius. —_[C. H.] 


THEODORUS (69), Sep. 5, one of a deputa- 
tion of eighty ecclesiastics led by himself Mene- 
demes and Urbanus, and sent by the Catholic 
party to Valens, asking for relief from Arian 
persecution. Valens sent them all to sea, with 
oiders to the sailors to set the ship on fire and 
then abandon it, They all perished (Soz. H. LZ. 
vi. 14), [Git Ss] 
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* THEODORUS (70), solitary of Pharme, 


‘between Nitria and Scete. He lived in the fourth 
entury and was notable for his love of solitude. 


On one occasion, an abbat, Joseph, was sick and 
desirous of his ministrations. So he sent for Theo- 


_ dorus in the middle of the week, who replied that 
_ he would go and see him on Saturday if he was 
still alive; but if not, they would see one another 


‘often enough in the next world. (Cf, Pallad. 
Vit. PP.; Coteler. Monum. I. 363, and a full 


account of him in Tillem. Mém. xii. 364, 62.) 


_ (Greeorius (55)]: 


- Aut. Sacr. viii. 2). 


[G.T. S.J 


THEODORUS (71), monk in Cyprus, friend 
of Epiphanius of Salamis [EprpHAntus (1)], and 
addressed in a letter by Gregorius the abbat 
he flourished A.D. 390 
(Assemanus, B. O. i. 170-74, iii. 191; Ceillier. 
{J. GJ 


THEODORUS (72), head of a monastery in 


| Egypt, in the 4th century. Jerome translated a 


fletter of his to the monks on the Paschal feast 
for the benefit of the monks of Latin race 
sojourning in Egypt (Jerome, vol. ii. 101, ed. 
Vall.). [W. H. F.) 


THEODORUS (78), an Egyptian solitary, 
visited by Cassian, who describes his sanctity, 
wisdom, and knowledge of Scripture, which last 


he had acquired not so much from study and 


a to the famous John of Lycopolis. 
_ €487)), cir. 394. 


by 
x 
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literary help as from purity of heart. When- 
ever he met with a difficulty, he would spend 
‘seven days and nights in prayer, until he had 
learnt the true meaning by divine revelation. 
(Cassian, Jnstit. v. 33, 34,35.) Cassian held his 
sixth conference, De Nece Sanctorum, with one 
"Theodorus, whom Cassian’s commentator Gazaeus 


believes to be the same person as the above. 


[C. H.] 


THEODORUS (74), of Lycopolis, interpreter 
[JOANNES 
(Pallad. Laus. Hist. 43 ; 
‘TVillem. x. 15, 23.) [C. H.] 


THEODORUS (75), solitary of Eleuthero- 


polis, whose sayings are recorded in the Apo- 


phthegmuta Patrum. (Coteler. Mon. Graec. 
Ziccl. i. 461; Tillem. x. 32.) {C. H.J 


THEODORUS (76), solitary of Scete, men- 
tioned in the Apophthegmata Patrum. (Coteler. 
Mon. Gr. Eccl. i. 461; Tillem. x. 472.) One of 
his sayings was that when troubled with evil 
thoughts we should banish them and resort to 
prayer. {C. H.] 


THEODORUS (77), a solitary, described as 
Or THE NINTH (70d ’Evvdrov, e Nono, i.e. as 
Rosweyd explains, of the ninth quarter in Alex- 
andria), A saying of his was, that if God should 
impute to us our negligence and distractions of 
mind in prayer and Psalms we could not be 
saved, (Apophtheg. Patr. in Coteler. Gr. Eccl. 
Mon. i. 460 ; Rosw. Vit. Pat. v. 11, § 11; Tillem. 
xi. 370.) (Cc. H.] 


THEODORUS (78), a Roman monk, who 
was sent by the pope Anastasius to the Hast, in 
the year 400, to declare the condemnation of 
Origenism by the Roman church. He visited 
Theophilus at Alexandria, and probably induced 
him to send his letter to the bishops of Palestine 

and Cyprus, inviting them to join in the con- 
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demnation. After this, he visited the mouas- 
teries of Nitria, and found the monks to be 
obedient to the faith. He would not return to 
Rome without visiting Bethlehem, and Theophilus 
gave him a letter of introduction to Jerome 
(Jerome, Epp. 89, 92, ed. Vall.). [W. H. F.] 


THEODORUS (79), described as a prophetic 
man, living at Alexandria when the younger 
Melania called there in 412. (Vit. Meluniae, 
§ 20, in Surius, De Prob. Hist. SS. Dec. 31, 
p- 380; Tillem. xiv. 246.) [(C. H.] 


THEODORUS (80), an Alexandrian monk, 
who wrote against Themistius, the leader at 
Alexandria in the sixth century of the sect of the 
Agnoétae (Phot. Cod, eviii.; Ceill. xi. 653). 
[Agnoran.] Theodorus fell into the error of 
those who maintained the passibility of the God- 
head. [G. T. S.J 


THEODORUS (81), had followed his brother 
more from necessity than inclination in becoming 
a monk in Gregory the Great’s monastery. 
There he would give no heed to religious conver- 
sation, but turned off everything with a jest or 
an oath. For his brother’s sake, however, they 
bore with his perverseness. Gregory relates 
how, when at the point of death in the pestilence 
at Rome, he saw a vision of a monstrous dragon 
trying to devour him, how he recovered, and 
how he became a changed man. (Dial. iv. 38; 
Hom. 19, 38.) (F. D.J 


THEODORUS (82) STUDITA, a monk of 
Constantinople, and a controyersialist against the 
Iconoclasts. He was of an honourable family 
at Constantinople, and the son of a woman 
named Theoctista, while his uncle Plato was the 
archimandrite of the monastery of Saccudium 
where Theodorus was trained for a monastic life. 
He was born in 759, and succeeded his uncle, 
who retired in his favour in 794, and died 
in 812 aged 97. Theodorus was so indignant 
with the emperor Constantine VI. and Tara- 
sius the patriarch, for their conduct as regards 
the divorce of the empress Maria, and the 
marriage of Theodote, that he excommuni- 
cated all the parties concerned. The emperor 
then banished him to Thessalonica. The empress 
Irene recalled him after the emperor’s death, and 
appointed him abbat of the monastery of Stu- 
dium, whence his surname. In 806 he again 
found himself in trouble. Nicephorus, a layman, 
was appointed patriarch in 806, He wished to 
let bygones be bygones, and so he restored to his 
functions the priest Joseph, who had blessed the 
marriage of Constantine and Theodote [JoserHus 
(30)]. Theodorus thereupon seceded from com- 
munion with the patriarch, and was again ban- 
ished by a decree of a synod in 809, but was 
restored in 811 by Michael Rhangabe. A fresh 
controversy next engaged his powers. Leo, the 
Armenian, renewed in 814, the Iconoclastic con- 
troversy which had slept for some time, by the 
publication of an edict against the worship of 
images. Theodorus took up the defence with all 
the enthusiasm of his nature, manifest proofs of 
which remain among his writings. He testified 
his zeal in many ways, openly flouted the im- 
perial decree by celebrating processions in honour 
of the sacred images, and finally found himself 
in banishment at Smyrna, whence he was liber- 
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ated in 821 by the emperor Michael the Stam- 
merer. His intolerant spirit would not allow 
him to rest. He waxed indignant with Michael 
for his leniency towards the Iconoclasts, and lent 
his support to the rebellion of Thomas the 
Cappadocian.. He was banished therefore for 
the fourth time in 823, wandering about from 
island to island till he died on Noy. 11, 826, on 
which day the Greeks celebrate his memory, His 
life is set forth in detail by Baronius, Annal, ix. a. 
795-826, who derived his materials from a Greek 
life published by a monk variously called 
Joannes and Michaelis. This life wil] also be 
found in Sirmond. Opp. t. y. (Paris, 1696), where 
the remains of Theodorus, known up to date, are 
collected, and also in Mai’s Bib. Nov. Pat. vi. 
292-363, with which may be compared in the 
same volume, p. 158, Leo Allat. de Theodoris, 
sec. xcvill, He was succeeded in his office by 
the abbat Naucratius, whose encyclical epistle 
concerning the death of Theodorus has been pub- 
lished by Combefis, in his Avct. Nov. Bib. PP. t.i. 
p- 855-882. His writings, controversial and 
otherwise, were very numerous. ‘They have 
been published by Sirmond in the fifth volume 
of his works, A.D. 1596. Cardinal Mai in his 
Bib. Nov. PP. cited above, published some 
treatises afterwards discovered, notable among 
which are his Rules and Constitutions, for 
the management of his monastery, where he 
lays down penances as numerous and strict as 
those of the famous Rule of St. Columbanus, 
with which they may be usefully compared. 
All his published works have now been col- 
lected in Migne’s Pat. Graec. t. xcix,, where 
they are arranged in the following order. 
First comes his life; then his dogmatic works ; 
next his catechetical writings and his sermons ; 
then his epistles, followed by his ascetic treatises, 
and concluding with his writings on liturgical, 
monastic and canonical subjects, and a few hymns 
in honour of images. The volume also contains 
two appendices, containing a discourse attributed 
to him, the will of Theodorus and the epistle of 
Naucratius mentioned above. The epistles form 
a very numerous collection. They deal with the 
most diverse topics, and are useful to the student 
of the social life of century ix. Thus the third 
epistle of the first Book sets forth his treatment in 
exile at Thessalonica; the 22nd tells of the Greek 
marriage ritual of the period; the 33rd and 34th 
of the claim made by the Byzantine emperor 
to be above the Divine law; while the 219th of 
the Second Book instructs the faithful how they 
may enjoy Holy Communion without a priest. 

A catalogue of his letters printed and in MS. 
will be found in Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. t. x. 
pp. 434-474. The dogmatic writings of Theodorus 
are important for the history of the Iconoclastic 
controversy. They follow in the main the lines 
laid down by the writers on the side of images in 
the eighth century (ef. the article IcONOCLASTAE]. 
A new edition of his work is adesideratum. It 
Was promised in the last century by Toustain 
and Tassin, two members of the congregation of 
Saint Maur. They worked at the subject for 
twenty years, and yet the work never appeared, 
Fabricius above and Ceill, xii. 298-322 bestow 
very exhaustive notices upon Theodorus. The 
names of his mother and uncle have been already 
mentioned. The only other member of his 
family with whom we are acquainted was his 


brother Joseph, archbishop of Thessalonica. He 
embraced the same views as his brother, and 
suffeved accordingly, He lived till a.p. 832, and 
published a treatise on the Adoration of the Cross, 
still extant in Gretser, Opp. t. ii. p. 116 ; ef. Ceill. 
1. c. p. 320. ~~ [GTi 


Martyr and Confessor. 


THEODORUS, (88) of Amasea, a young 
soldier who suffered in the persecution under 
Maximian and Galerius in c. 306, surnamed 
“Tiro” in the martyrologies from having been 
a recruit at the time of his martyrdom. The 
authorities for his history are the “ Encomium ” 
of Gregory Nyssen, delivered in the church built 
over his relics on the day of his yearly com- 
memoration (Greg. Nyssen. tom. iii. pp. 578~- 
586), and the less trustworthy “ Acts,” acknow- 
ledged by the cautious Tillemont to have been 
interpolated. Theodore was a young man of 
humble origin (Gregory styles him “a poor 
recruit,” 6 révqs, 6 vedAexTos) who, being already 
a Christian, was forced into the ranks by con- 
scription. His birthplace, unknown to Gregory, 
who vaguely designates it as “the East,” is 
defined by later writers, probably without 
authority, as Tyre. Having accompanied his 
regiment to winter quarters at Amasea the 
capital of Pontus, his refusal to join his com- 
rades in sacrifice declared him to be a Christian. 
On his apprehension he seems to have been 
treated with much consideration by both the 
civil and military authorities. His hearing was 
deferred some days, to offer him time to come 
to a better mind. This interval the rash lad, 
with the morbid desire for self-sacrifice then so 
fatally prevalent, employed in firing the temple 
of the Mother of the Gods, which stood in the 
middle of the city on the banks of the Ivis. 
Both the building and the statue of the deity 
were reduced to ashes. Such an unwarrantable 
insult to the religious feelings of the city, 
against which a canon of the contemporary 
synod of Elvira (Can. 1x.) is directed, could only 
have one issue, At the judgment seat Theodore 
boldly acknowledged and gloried in the act. 
We may safely reject Gregory’s statement, that 
the judges endeavoured to seduce him from his 
fidelity to Christ by large promises of wealth, 
high place, and even appointment to the high 
priesthood. Such offers are ludicrously out of 
place in dealing with a confessed incendiary, 
a recruit from the ranks. Theodore was handed 
over to the torturers, but he endured the rack 
and: fork unmoyed, chanting Ps, xxxiy. i, “I 
will bless the Lord at all times, His praise shall 
ever be in my mouth.” From prison, where the 
story went the young confessor was visited at 
night by angels who filled the cell with light 
and song, he was led forth to death by burning 
ina furnace. His ashes were begged by a lady 
named Eusebia, and translated by her to Euchai- 
tes, where a magnificent martyry was erected, 
described by Gregory as adorned with carvings of 
stone and wood, and a pavement and wall-pictures — 
of mosaic, in which the martyrdom of the saint 
was depicted. His relics were accredited with 
remarkable miraculous virtue. The very dust 
of his tomb was carefully gathered and preserved 
for its healing efficacy. Though held in the 
winter, immense crowds assembled to see and 
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touch his bones at his yearly festival. At one 
of these Gregory’s oration was delivered, just 
after a threatened inroad of the Scythians into 
Pontus had been averted, and as it was believed, 
by the’ intercessions of the soldier-saint. His 


anniversary is held by the Greeks on Feb. 17, 


very wide. 


and by the Latins on Nov. 9. Theodore’s. popu- 
larity and honour as a saint and intercessor was 
No fewer than three churches were 
dedicated in his honour in Constantinople (Du 
Cange, Constantinop. Christ. vol. iv. c. 6, No. 
100-102). He had also a martyry at Jerusalem 
(Cyr. Vit. 8. Sab. ap. Coteler. Eecl. Gr. Mon. 
iii. No. 78) and at Damascus (Johan. Damase. de 
Sacr. Imag. Or. iii.). The little circular church 
of San Teodoro, popularly known as St. Toto, 
at the base of the Palatine Hill in Rome, is well 
known. The Venetians claim to have got pos- 
session of his body c. 1256, and to preserve it 
in the church which bears his name. Moschus 
bears witness to the crowds assembling at his 
tomb in Euchaites (Prat. Spirit. c. 180). The 


decisive victory of the Byzantine emperor, John 


Zimiskes, over the invading Russian army under 
Swiatoslaff at Dorystolon on the Danube in 971, 
took place on St. Theodore’s Day, and was ascribed 
not only to his intercession but to “the personal 
assistance” of the saint “ who found it necessary 
to lead the charge of the Roman lancers, and 
shiver a spear with the Russians himself before 


_ their phalanx could be broken” (Finlay, Byzan- 


tine Empire, p. 412). This intervention, it had 
been revealed the day before the battle toa godly 
matron at Constantinople, was due to the inter- 
cession of the Virgin with Theodore. As a 


_ token of the grateful sense of St. Theodore’s aid 
_Zimiskes pulled down the old martyry which 


contained the relics of the saint and erected a 


_ new and more magnificent church, and changed 


the name of the city from Euchaites to Theodoro- 
polis (Zonaras, Annal. lib. xvii. c. 3, p. 213, 
ed, Par. 1687; Cedrenus, Hist. Compend. pars 
ii. p. 681, ed. Par. 1647; Greg. Nyssen. Oratio de 
HMayno Martyre Theodoro, tom. iii. pp. 578-586, 
ed. Par. 1638; Migne, Patrol. tom. iii. col. 735- 


- 748; Surius, Nov. 9, p. 231, § 73; Tillemont, 
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confessor under the emperor Julian. 


Mém. Ecclés. tom. v. pp. 369-377, notes 732- 
735; Ruinart, Acta Vartyrum, pp. 505-511). 
[E. V.] 


THEODORUS (89), a young man of Antone, 

is 
sufferings, in which the prefect SaLLusrius (1) 
was the unwilling agent, are related by Rufinus 
(HH. E. i. 36), Theodoret (H. Z. iii. 7 al. 11), 
Sozomen (v. 20), and Socrates (iii. 19). He has 
been confused with Alexander, a martyr at 


Corinth (Tillem. vii. 390, 734). [C. H.] 
Lay Miscellaneous. 
THEODORUS (85), a layman whom 


Atticus, bishop of Synnada, permitted to preach 
in his presence (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 19). Te a 


THEODORUS (86) (Mantius or MALLrvs), 
a philosophical writer, wealthy and of great 
eminence, at the time of St. Augustine’s sojourn 
near Milan, A.D. 386, and much esteemed by 
him, and to whom he dedicated his book de 
Beata Vita. But afterwards he regretted that 
he had praised him beyond his merits (de Beata 
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Vit. i. 4; de Ordine, i. 31: Retract. i. 2). He is 
also mentioned by him as consul, A.D. 399, a 
consulship celebrated by Claudian, in his pane- 
gyric de Cons. Mall. Theod. (Aug. Civ. D, xviii. 
54). LE. W.. Pl 


THEODORUS (87), proconsul of Africa, who 
pronounced sentence finally in the case of the 
Maximianists, probably A.D. 396 [FELICIANUS 
(4) Vol. II. 475]; (Ribbek. Aug. und Don. p. 228, 
231). (H. W. P.] 


THEODORUS (88), praefectus praetorio, to 
whom edicts were addressed by Arcadius and 
Henorius (1) concerning maintenance of the 
pYivi'eges of churches and clerks, A.D. 397; (2) 
concerning punishment of persons using violence 
in churches or towards divine worship, A.D. 398 ; 
(8) concerning treatment of clerks either de- 
prived by the bishop of their clerical offices, or 
relinquishing them voluntarily, a.p. 408 (Cod. 
Theodos, xvi, tit. ii. 30, 31, 39), [H. W. P.] 


THEODORUS (89), bearer with Maximus 
of a letter from St. Augustine to Macrobius, 
Donatist bishop of Hippo, and reporter of his 
verbal answer to the same (Aug. Hp. 107, 108; 
de Rusticiano, 5). [Macrostus (2) Vol. Ill. 781.] 

LS Ke se 


THEODORUS (90), the commander of the 
pretorians by whom Chrysostom was conducted 
to his place of exile, of whose kindness and con- 
sideration he speaks warmly. He subsequently 
commended Theophilus a presbyter of Con- 
stantinople, who had written to complain of his 
pecuniary distress, to his good offices. (Chrys. 
Epp. 10, 11, 115.) [E. V.] 


THEODORUS, (91), the ‘ Consularis”— 
ie. governor—of Syria, who having written to 
Chrysostom, that if he got a second letter from 
him he should esteem it as a signal proof of 
regard, Chrysostom replied that so great was his 
respect for him, if he had messengers he would 
send him a perfect snowstorm of letters, but 
that not being so, he must beg him not to 
measure his affection by the frequency of his 
letters (Chrys. Hp. 139). Several letters of 
Libanius to him are extant. {E. V.] 


THEODORUS (92), a friend of Chrysostom’s 
at Constantinople, who remonstrates with him 
seriously for his silence regarding the cowardly 
neglect of their ministerial duties, in time of ~ 
persecution, of the presbyters Sallustius and 
Theophilus, of whom the former was his inti- 
mate friend, leaving him to learn it first from 
others; as well as for not having taken effectual 
measures to conceal it. (Chrys. Hp. 210.) [San- 
LUSTIUS (3).] [E. V.] 


THEODORUS (98), a physician at Caesarea, 
who, with his brother physician Hymnetius, had 
shewn him much kindness and skill in relieving 
Chrysostom’s maladies during his short stay there 
on his way to Cucusus (Chrys. Hp. 12). He 
afterwards wrote to Chrysostom, apologizing for 
not coming to visit him on the ground of inces- 
sant occupation. Chrysostom replied that such 
excuses were quite needless, for much as he 
desired to see him again, he could not dare to 
deprive others of his skill and advice. But he 
begged him to write as often as he could (Zp. 
228). [E. V.] 
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s 
THEODORUS (94). Among the treatises ] in the East, in a letter dated May 21st at: 
of Chrysostom are two bearing the title ad Antioch, written in 431, to use his authority 
Tkeodorwm lapsum, or more fully in Savile’s against the Cypriotes electing a metropolitan: 
edition, eis @edSapoy exxerdyta Tod evapérov bishop of Salamis or Constantia, in succession to 
Blow. The object of each treatise is the same, | Troilus. (Labbe, Coneil. iii. 799; Tillem. xiv. 
viz. to recall one who having adopted the | 446, 773.) This order was, sent in the interest 
monastic life, had fallen away from it and | of the patriarch and clergy of Antioch, who- 
returned to the world. The length of the trea- | claimed superiority over the church of Cyprus. 
tises is very different, one filling five and twenty [C. HJ 
folio pages in Savile's edition, the other only six. THEODORUS (8). Augustal prefect of 
There is no doubt that the Theodore whose name Egypt, directed by the emperor Marcian, in 451, 
the shorter bears, and who is referred to by | ¢o “have a patriarch of Alexandria elected in 
name in it, is the famous Theodore of Mopsuestia. | the place of Dioscorus (Liberat. Diac. Brev. cap. 
For this we have the evidence of Sozomen (H. E. 14). In the following year Florus had succeeded 
vill. 2), Hesychius, quoted in the 5th General | ¢, the office. (Evag. i. 5; Tillem. xy. 744, 
Council (Labbe, v. p. 470), and Proclus (id. p. 746.) [C. HJ 
490). The person to whom the larger document, THEODORUS (99), a young man of rank, 


which is more of a set treatise than a letter, | ,- ak fas i 
was addressed, is uncertain. The name Theodore a Apalin gong A eee “Gn 


does not appear in the body of the work, and 

depends solely upon the title, the authority of | THEODORUS (100), consul, a.p. 505, to 

which is doubtful. A question has therefore | whom Fulgentius of Ruspe addressed a letter: 

arisen whether the two were addressed to the | (Epist. 6 ad Theodor.) congratulating him on his 

same person, or to two of the same name. The | conversion and retirement from the world. 
Ceill. xi. 30. [Fureentivs (3).] (G. T. S.] 


entire absence in either treatise of any reference 
THEODORUS (101), an adherent of Mace-— 


to the other, the subject being the same, and 
the arguments employed similar, would be more k i ; 
y donius IL, patriarch of Constantinople, who, 
after his death, cir. 517, is said to have appeared 


natural if the persons were different. This is 
to Theodorus, sending him with a severe message 


Tillemont’s view, and is also that of Valesius, 
who is somewhat inclined to throw a needless 

to the emperor Anastasius. (Theod. Lector, 
HT. Ey ii. 36; Tillem. xvi. 696.) [c. H] 


doubt on the authenticity of the longer work 
(Net. te Sozom. p. 160). The argument drawn p 

THEODORUS (102), sacristan of St. Peter’s- 
st Rome. Gregory the Great (Dial. iii. 24) re- 


from a supposed disparity of age, urged by 
Tillemont, is too precarious to be diwelt upon. 

lates how St. Peter appeared to him as he was 
trimming the lamps there. {F. D.] 


More weight may be given to the difference of 
the style in which the offence of which the party 
had been guilty is spoken of. The strong lan- 
guage used in the longer work seems to imply THEODORUS (108), physician of the em- 
els moral delinquencies than a ‘mere for- peror Maurice, an intimate friend of Gregory the- 
saking of the monastic profession and a return Great, who wrote to him three times in A.D. 593, 
594, and 597. In the first he requests him to use 
his influence with the emperor to procure the 
repeal of the obnoxious law about military 


to the world. An unbiassed perusal of the two 

would certainly lead to the belief, that they 

were addressed to two different persons under 

somewhat similar circumstances. The subject service. [Mauricrus (2).] In the second, after 

of the longer treatise was evidently enamoured thaskineshim tas ike shanes: he hada i 

of a girl named Hermione, who is not alluded to ransoming prisoners, he eck es with hone 

in the shorter, On the other hand, that the for neglecting to read the scriptures daily, from 
his being so much occupied in worldly business. 
In the third he thanks him for a further present. 

sent for the poor and for ransoming prisoners, 


same person is addressed in each is the view of 
Montfaucon, Dupin, and Savile. The identity is 

and sends him a key containing a fragment of” 
the chains of St. Peter. (Epp. iii. 66; vi. 31; 


Supported by the fact, that two letters of Chry- 

sostom to Theodore of Mopsuestia, are mentioned 

by Leontius of Byzantium (in Nest. et EButych. 
vii. 28.) Theodorus is also mentioned in three 
letters to Nanses, the patrician. (Epp. i. 6; 
iv. 325 viii, 30.)  Theophylact Simocatta 


lib. iii. c. 7), and by Isidore of Seville (de Script. 
Eeci. c. 6). The question is ably discussed by 

(vi. 11) describes his successful mission to the- 
Chagan of the Avars. [F. D.J 


Tillemont (Afém. Eccl. vol. ix. p. 10; Not. vi. p. 
650; vol. xii. p. 436) and by Monfaucon in his 

THEODORUS (104), palatinus, mentioned — 
by Gregory the Great. (Epp. i. 13.) [F.D.] 


“Monitum ” to the treatises (Migne, Patrolog. 
THEODORUS (105), magister militum and 


Gr. i. 1-51). [E. V.] 
THEODORUS (95), high priest of the Jews 
duke of Sardinia, which he and his subordinates. 
governed oppressively. Gregory the Great 


in Minorca, a.p. 425, said by Severus in a letter 
wrote to him in A.p. 591 to complain of their- 


of doubtful authenticity to have been converted 
suddenly to Christianity during the stay in that 

behaviour, directed the deacon Honoratus to lay 
his misdeeds before the emperor, and also wrote 


island of the relics of St. Stephen (Zp. Sev. in 

Aug. Opp. vol. vii. App. pp. 823-830, ed. Migne). 
to the exarch of Africa about him. Eight years 
afterwards for a bribe of ten pounds of gold he 


(H.W. Pj 
THEODORUS (96) a vicar (roxornpnrhs) 

prevented Crementius, the primate of the 
Byzacene province, being sent for trial before 


te whom Theodoret wrote a festal epistle, ac- 
Gregory (Zpp. i. 48, 49, 61; ix. 59). [F. D.] 


cording to custom, at a time of great public 
calamity. (Theod. Epp. 40.) (E. ¥.] 

THEODORUS (97), praeses of Cyprus, 
directed by Flavius Dionysius, magister militum 
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THEODORUS (106), vir consularis, had in- 
formed Gregory the Great about Petrus. the 
‘leacon, before PAULUS (39) had written. (Zpp. 
pai. 15.) [F. D.] 


| THEODORUS (107), counsellor, is given a 
slave by Gregory the Great as a reward for his 
services. He is also mentioned in a letter to 
JANUARIUS (25). (Epp. iii. 18, ix. 4.) 

[F. D.] 


| THEODORUS (408), converted Jew, of 
| Messina, was accused by Paula of endeavouring 
fo injure her by witchcraft. (Gregorius, Zpp. 
byii. 44.) [F. D.] 


THEODORUS (109), major populi of 
Naples, had several disputes with the bishop 
ForTuNaTus (2), whom he charged with 
usurping the jurisdiction of the patronus of 
the city in certain matters, and also with taking 
ssession of the city gates. The latter Gregory 
e Great ordered to be given up, with liberty to 
rtunatus to assert his alleged right in an action 
if he thought proper. Theodorus further com- 
plained that, whereas he had for two years sup- 
plied Vectanus, the commander of the castle, 
With twenty urns of wine from Prochyta as a 
favour, his successor now claimed it, as a right. 
Epp. ix. 69, 104, x. 25.) [F. D.) 


THEODORUS (110), curator or chief mu- 
| nicipal magistrate at Ravenna, is thanked, in 
A.D. 599, for his assistance in bringing about the 
ace with the Lombards, by Gregory the Great, 
who complains that the duke of Spoleto refused 
sign it, except under certain conditions. He 
so gives his reasons for refusing to sign him- 
lf, and requests Theodorus to get king Agilulf 
excuse him. In three other letters Gregory 
mmends to Theodore the wife of Joannes, the 
efect of Rome, the messengers to Rayenna of 
aurentius, the magister militum, and one Peter 
d his mother. In the first, Theodore is asked 
provide her with an escort of soldiers as far 
Perugia. (Zpp. ix. 98, x. 6, xii. 6, xiii. 47.) 
r the duties of curator, see Cassiodorus, Var. 
i. 12. [F. D.J 


'_ THEODORUS (111) CALLIOPAS, cer- 
inly twice, perhaps three times, exarch of 
avenna. He was first appointed after the death 
| of Isaacus (42), and therefore, c. 643. (Anastas. 
_ Vita Theodori in Migne Patr. Lat. exxviii. 725.) 
‘He was soon recalled, as Plato was exarch when 
ie ex-patriarch Pyrrhus came to Rome (Zpist. 
de S. Martino in Patr. Lat. \xxxvii, 118) 


pointed as the successor of Olympius, ¢. 652, 
entered Rome in June A.D. 653, took the 
pope prisoner, and sent him to Constantinople 
[Marrinus (3) I, Vol. III. 854), He was no 
Tonger exarch in A.D. 666, as Gregorius is men- 
ioned as exarch in the letter of that year of 
e emperor Constans, granting independence to 
e church of Rayenna (Agnellus in Script. 
rum Lang. 850 note). In the episcopate of 
eodorus, which began in A.D. 677, the exarch 
Theodorus built a monastery in honour of St. 
Theodore at Ravenna, and presented three golden 
alices to the cathedral. He also reconciled 
the archbishop and his clergy when the latter 
ceded to Classis on Christmas day (Agnellus, 
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359). Muratori (Rer. It. Script. ii. 153), from 
dissimilarity of their characters, supposes this 
Theodore to have been a different person from 
Theodorus Calliopas, and the length of time 
between the first appointment of Calliopas and 
the death of this Theodore supports the suppo- 
sition. Moreover the name Theodore was then 
very common. Theodore died in A.D. 687 
(Anastasius, Vita Cononis in Patr. Lat. exxxiii. 
883), and was buried with his wife Agata in: 
the monastery of Maria ad Blachernas, which. 
he used to visit every day (Agnellus, 356). 
[F. D.J 


THEODORUS (112), son of Paul the Ar- 
menian and brother of Gegnoesius. He headed 
a party of the PAULICIANS in a life-long schism 
against his elder brother. (Phot. c. Man. i. 19; 
Pet. Sic, Hist. Man. i. 28; Neander, Ch. Hist. v.. 
343.) [PAULICIANI, p. 222.] [M. B. C.] 


THEODOSIA (1), April 2, a virgin of 
Tyre and martyr at Caesarea, in Palestine, under 
the president Urban. She suffered, a.p. 307, by 
drowning when eighteen years of age (Euseb. 
Mart. Palest. c. vii.). [G. T. S.J 


THEODOSIA (2), sister of St. Amphilo- 
chius of Iconium and teacher of the famous 
St. Olympias [OLympras]. Greg. Naz. Carm. 57 
celebrates her praises, He calls her edu Sdaxs, 
the nearest approach to her name which his. 
metre allows [AMPHILOCHIUS] (Ceill. v. 364). 

[Gots 


THEODOSIA (8), a nun who taught in 
public about A.D. 430, and was reproved by 
St. Nilus as contradicting St. Paul’s authority 
(Nili Zp. ii, 116). [G. T. $7] 


THEODOSIANI, the Alexandrian name, 
about A.D. 630, for one section of the Mono- 
physite party, otherwise called Severians, or 
~OaprorAdrpat. Theodosius was then bishop 
when Cyrus of Phasis was appointed patriarch 
in A.D. 650. He patched up a reunion with 
them, which was effected June 3, 633 (Mansi, 
ix. 562; Hefele’s Councils, sec. 293; Ceill. xii. 
923). (G. T. S.J 


THEODOSIUS (1), count, father of the 
emperor, a Spaniard by birth, and a distinguished 
soldier, first appears as sent by Valentinian at 
the end of A.D. 367 to Britain. Ammianus (xxvii. 
8, xxviii. 3) describes his victorious career there, 
his restoring the cities, re-erecting fortresses, 
and finally reuniting the country between the 
Solway and Clyde, known afterwards as the 
province of Valentia, to the empire. On his 
return in A.D, 370 he was made magister equitum, 
and in the beginning of A.p. 373 he was sent to 
put down the rebellion of Frrmus (7) q.v. For 
his death see GRATIANUS (5), Vol. II. 722. Be- 
fore his execution he was baptized (Orosius, vii. 
33). [F. D.] 


THEODOSIUS (2) I. ram Great, was. 
born A.D. 346 at Cauca, a Spanish town situated 
upon a small tributary of the Douro. He died 
Jan. 17, 395. His father was an eminent 
general in the service of Valentinian and 
Valens. From 367 to 370 he commanded in 
Britain, when he delivered London from immi- 
nent dangér, and then marched into Caledonia, 
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where he repelled an invasion of the Picts, 
Scots and Atacotti. If we are to judge from 
Claudian, de JV. Cons. Honor, 30-34, the Saxons 
:also took part in this invasion. 


“What did the stars avail, the seas unknown, 
The frost eternal of that frigid zone ? 
The Saxon lifestream steeped the Acadian plain 
Thulé with blood of Picts grew warm again, 
And icy Erin mourned her Scotsmen slain.” 


Theodosius the Elder also served with great 
distinction in Germany and Mauretania, where 
he was treacherously executed in 376. The 
whole of his story will be found in the D1c- 
TIONARY OF CLASSICAL BiogRApny. He left 
two sons, Theodosius and Honorius, the latter of 
whom died in Spain before his brother’s acces- 
sion to the throne. The other son, Theodosius, 
had already distinguished himself before his 
father perished. He had been trained to arms 
under his father’s eye in Britain, whence he was 
appointed to high command on the barbarian 
frontier as Dux Moesiae, distinguishing him- 
self highly in the campaign of 373 against the 
Sarmatians and the Quadi. His father’s fate 
warned him of danger. The death of the 
elder Theodosius seems at first inexplicable. His 
services would seem just then almost indispens- 
sable, and his murder an act of gratuitous folly. 
A story however told by Pagan and Christian 
historians alike, by Zosimus and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, as well as by Socrates and Sozomen, 
throws much light on it. The very year before 
the execution of Theodosius, in 375, an attempt 
had been made at Antioch to determine the 
name of Valens’ successor by means of magic. 
The process, as described by Ammianus, is 
strikingly like the practices of modern spiritual- 
ism. The attempt was made in the interest of 
a certain Theodorus, one of the imperial notaries 
who was cherishing ambitious notions. The 
divining medium therefore slowly spelled out 
the opening letters of the future ruler’s 
name as @EOA, a fact which was reported to 
the suspicious emperor, and thereby secured the 
death of the notary, and a general persecution 
of all persons, whether devoted to magic or not, 
who had the misfortune to bear any name be- 
ginning with the fatal letters. Theodosius the 
elder fell a victim. His services rendered 
him too conspicuous to escape, and natur- 
ally enough his son, who was beginning to 
distinguish himself, hastened to escape a pressing 
danger by burying himself in obscurity. He 
retired, therefore, to his paternal estate at Cauca, 
where the courtly Claudian afterwards dis- 
covered a lineage for him drawn from the 
emperor Trajan, whom he personally resembled, 
and whose fame he desired to emulate. (Panegyr. 
de IV. Cons. Honor. viii. 14; de VI. Cons. Honor. 
xxviii. 646.) He spent three years in that 
retirement till summoned by the young Gratian 
to take the place of the emperor Valens, and 
thus fulfil the very prophecy which Valens had 
vainly endeavoured to batile. The secular his- 
tory of Theodosius is sufficiently told in the 
DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY 3 we shall 
therefore endeavoar to set forth his ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, and the powerful influence he exercised 
on the fortunes of the church. The accession of 
“Theodosius was the turning-point which secured 
the triumph of Trinitarian orthodoxy as against 
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the Arianism which had been dominant in the 
East at least, for the previous forty years. 
Theodosius turned what seemed in many places 
an obscure and conquered sect into a triumphant 
church, whose orthodoxy, on this point at least, 
never afterwards wavered. The measures as 
well as the man that secured such a result 
deserve serious attention. In the year 378 the 
Roman empire was in a very bad plight. 
Valens, the emperor of the East, had been 
defeated and put to death by the Goths on 
August the ninth in the fatal battle of Hadrian- 
ople, and the whole empire was depending on 
the young Gratian, who was then less than 
twenty years of age. Gratian was not an able 
ruler, but he had judgment enough to recognise 
his own incompetence, and to perceive that the 
crisis demanded the ablest general the empire 
possessed. He took a bold step therefore. He 
summoned the deeply-injured Theodosius from 
his retirement, and invested him with the im- 
perial purple as emperor of the East, January 
19, 379. Theodoret (H. Z. v. 5, 6) indeed tells 
us that Gratian first appointed him general of 
his troops and despatched him against the suc- 
cessful Goths, whom Theodosius so quickly 
defeated, that the emperor was incredulous till 
messengers were despatched to view the bodies 
of the slain, Whereupon the grateful emperor 
raised him to the throne. But time will scarcely 
permit of this. Valens was killed on August 9; 
Theodosius was appointed emperor little more 
than five months afterwards, on Jan. 19, 379. 
The. news of the battle must first have been 
brought to Gratian from Hadrianople. In the 
disorganised state of Macedonia and Thrace this 
may have taken a fortnight. Boeckh’s Corp. 
Graec. Ins. No. 9886, shows us that half a cen- 
tury later the imperial post took six weeks at 
least in travelling from Constantinople to 
Southern Gaul. A third of that time may 
easily have been taken up with the land journey 
to the city of Sirmium, where Gratian was. 
This would bring us to the latter part of August. 
Gratian had then to determine on his plans and 
summon Theodosius from Spain to Pannonia, 
whither he retired on receiving news of the 
disaster. All this must have taken another 
month or six weeks at least, which would bring 
us to the middle of October. There were then 
but three months, and that in the depth of winter, 
within which must have been comprised the 
reorganization of a defeated army, a march 
into Thrace in search of the barbarians, the 
defeat of a victorious army in a difficult country, 
the return of Theodosius to the base of his 
operations and his subsequent advancement. 

Of course it is possible that, under favourable’ 
circumstances, Theodosius might have accom- 
plished within the time all that Theodoret says, 
but then the circumstances were not favourable, 
but quite the reverse. It is, however, very 
probable that Theodosius did give an earnest of 
his abilities in cutting off some roving bands of 
the barbarians, and thus finally determined ' 
Gratian to raise him to the throne. Theodosius 
was allotted the government of the Kast with 
Ilyricum in Europe. 

He at once fixed his residence at Thessalonica, 
which he skilfully selected as the headquarters 
of his operations against the Goths. The 
period of his ecclesiastical activity did not begin 
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till the second year of his reign. During the 
winter of 379-80, Theodosius had a severe 
_ illness which led him to apply for baptism. 
| This sacrament was administered to him by 
Ascolius the local bishop, who was a devoted 
adherent of the orthodox party. His baptism was 
immediately followed by his first edict about 
Teligion, issued at Thessalonica, February 28, 
380. As this was the starting-point of his 
religious policy, it deserves special attention. 
The edict is addressed to the people of Constan- 
tinople. It orders that the religion which the 
apostle Peter taught the Romans, and which 
Damasus of Rome and Peter of Alexandria 
_ profess, should be believed by all nations; that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost should be equally 
adored; that the adherents of this doctrine 
should be called Catholic Christians, while all 
_ others were to be designated heretics, their 
| places of assembly refused the name of 
' churches, and their souls threatened with 
[ 


divine punishment. This first edict was, in 
fact, simply a proclamation of the emperor’s own 
faith addressed to the people of Constantinople. 
But why to them especially? The answer to 
this question reveals the existing state of 
religious controversy. Constantinople was just 
then the centre of the battle raging between the 
_ Catholic and the Arian parties. About July, 
379, Gregory of Nazianzus came to Constanti- 
_ nople and assumed the care of the church which 
maintained the orthodox faith. At that time 
the Arian party had possession of the see and 
churches of Constantinople. During the autumn 
of 379, Gregory became the dupe of that ex- 
_ traordinary character, Maximus the Cynic 
(Maximus (ii.)], who, in turn, strove to deprive 
him of his position by the help of Peter of 
_ Alexandria. Maximus having been surrep- 
titiously consecrated, appealed to the emperor 
at Thessalonica, whose attention was thus called 
to the religious state of his capital city. 
: Maximus appealed to Theodosius in the spring 
of 380, immediately after his baptism. Gregory 
personally opposed him, and having successfully 
_ pleaded his own cause, returned to Constanti- 
_ xople in the summer of the same year. Towards 
} the end of 380, Theodosius made his formal 
_ entry into Constantinople. He remained at 
_ Thessalonica till Nov. 17, and then proceeded to 
_ the capital, which he entered on Nov. 24. He 
A at once proceeded to action against the un- 
orthodox. He turned Demophilus, the Arian 
_ bishop, out of the churches, and personally in- 
_ stalled Gregory into the possession of the great 
church (Demopuiius]. But he does not seem 
_ to have satisfied the orthodox zeal of Gregory, 
a who in his Carmen de vita sua, 1279-1395, 
_ speaks in a very slighting way of Theodosius. 
He finds fault with his toleration, and complains 
_ that the emperor made no attempt to heal the 
_ wounds and avenge the wrongs of the Catholics, 
- Theodosius, however, soon improved under 
_ Gregory’s tuition, direct or indirect. Gregory’s 
_ tenure of the bishoprick of Constantinople was 
_ not long, but seven months in fact. He retired 
_ about the end of June, 381, yet he continued to 
_ exercise a most active influence over the emperor 
' through his successor Nectarius. Gregory in 
the East, Ambrose in the West must be largely 
credited with the intolerant course pursued by 
_ the ecclesiastical legislation of Theodosius. He 
CHRIST, BIOGR.—VOL. Iv. 
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may have been disposed to tolerant courses at 
first, as Gregory complains, but a review of his 
edicts as they are contained in the Theodosian 
Code, lib, xvi., does not offer many traces of 
such a spirit. We may take his ecclesiastical 
legislation under two heads: Ist, against 
Heretics: 2nd, against Pagans. As to his laws 
against heretics, the first were issued im- 
mediately after the council of Constantinople, 
and-they so rapidly increased in severity, that 
even Gregory must have been satisfied with 
the imperial zeal. A few examples will prove 
this. In June or July, 381, Theodosius issued a 
law which must have been directly inspired by 
the council. It will be found in Cod. Theod. 
lib. xvi., tit. v. leg. 6. It prohibited all assem- 
blies of Arians, Photinians, and Nunomians, and 
ordered all churches to be surrendered to the 
orthodox party. 

A few weeks later, two edicts were issued, 
Cod. Theod. xvi., tit. i. 1, 3, and t. v. 1. 8, 
prohibiting Arians, Kunomians, and Aetians from 
building churches in lieu of those taken from 
them. This Fifth Title of the Sixteenth Book 
of the Code bears ample evidence upon its face 
of the intolerant progress of Theodosius. In 
law ix., March, 382, first appeared the ill- 
omened word inquisitor in connexion with 
religious controversy. Officers were appointed 
thereby to detect and punish the Manicheans. 
Law xi. of July, 383, prohibited any kind of 
heretical worship, while law xii. of September 
of the same year struck at the very heart and 
life of heresy by prohibiting assemblies for 
worship, building of churches and ordinations of 
clergy, and confiscating to the fiscus places 
where they met. It is evident from this law, 
that the heretics had many official supporters, 
and that many magistrates were lax in their 
proceedings against them, as stern penalties were 
threatened against such. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this severity, the heretics maintained their 
ground. So in Feb. 384, we find law xiii. of 
the same title directed against the Eunomian, 
Macedonian, Arian, and Apollinarian clergy 
who had ventured back again, and were con- 
cealed in Constantinople. The Apollinarians 
especially, erected a regular church organization, 
and established an episcopal succession. Gregory 


of Nazianzus was much troubled by the Apol- 


linarian party. Gregory in Ep. 77, addressed 
to the prefect, tells how they took advan- 
tage of his absence at the hot baths of 
Xanxaris to ordain a bishop at Nazianzus, 
He calls on the prefect to punish them for 
their disobedience to the imperial edict; but 
requests that the penalty may be a light 
one. His influence too seems to have caused the 
original issue of this edict of Feb. 384 as in 
Orat. 46, addressed to Nectarius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, he calls for this edict as neces- 
sary for the church; and then in his Epistle to 
Olympius, praises it, apologizing for his own 
toleration which had induced the heretics to act 
with increased boldness. 

But Theodosius waxed still more stern. 
Gregory, Nectarius and Ascolius of Thessa- 
lonica, who baptized him, all were urging him 


on to persecution, while Ambrose was constantly 
addressing him on the same topic. (Cf. specially - 


Ep. x. of S. Ambrose, written in the name of the 
council of Aquileia, demanding the suppression 
3 


ey: 
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by force of heretical assemblies and ordinations. 
Opp. Ambros. in Migne’s Pat. Lat. xvi. 940.) In 
388 he was marching against the usurper 
Maximus, when, in March, he issued for the East, 
and in June caused the younger Valentinian to 
issue for the West, a still more stringent edict, 
specially directed against the Apollinarians. 
This law will be found in Cod. Theod. xvi. v. 
14 and 15. It was directed against clergy and 
laity alike. It banishes all Apollinarians, 
deposes and degrades their bishops, forbids new 
consecrations, and denies them all approach to 
the emperors. But even this does not seem to 
have satisfied his advisers, or to have stopped 
the progress of heresy. The Eunomians were 
very troublesome at Constantinople, where 
Eunomius himself had long lived, and whence 
Theodosius had banished him. [EuNomius (3).] 
Theodosius took stronger measures therefore. 
In May, 389, he issued a law rendering him and 
his followers incapable of making or receiving 
bequests, and confiscating to the public treasury 
all bequests made to them. Yet all these 
laws seem to have been ineffectual, as in 
law twenty-one and twenty-two of the same 
title fresh penalties have to be enacted against 
heretical ordinations, the former imposing a 
penalty of ten pounds of gold on every person 
joining in or receiving heretical orders, and 
confiscating the place where the ordination was 
held, if with the owner’s consent, and if not, 
fining the tenant heavily if a free man, and flog- 
ging him if a slave. If the place was public 
property, the appointed guardian had to pay the 
fine. And so the course of persecution went on, 
ever waxing severer, and yet never effecting its 
purpose of extirpating heresy. Thus, to take 
but one instance, the Eunomians were perse- 
cuted and put outside the pale of law by Theo- 
dosius in 389, yet, twenty-six years afterwards, 
we find his grandson Theodosius II. issuing a 
far more stringent law, aimed at a congregation 
of Kunomians which had been established in 
Constantinople. Mr. Hodgkins, in his Invaders 
of Italy, t. i. p. 182, says that Theodosius 
taught his sons and descendants how to perse- 
eute successfully. He certainly taught them 
how to persecute sternly and steadily ; but, look- 
ing at the code, and then at the decrees of 
councils and the subsequent history of the 
church, Iam doubtful as to the success of the 
policy. Theodosius aimed at suppressing 
paganism as well as heresy, and his handiwork 
in this direction is even still coming to light. 
In fact, the ruins of temples, statues and foun- 
tains, over which many an archeologist now 
sighs, may be traced back to the legislation of 
Theodosius, Persecution had been indeed already 
at work, but Theodosius advanced much further 
than his predecessor. Codex Theodos. lib. xvi. 
tit. x. de Paganis, Sacrificiis et Templis, enables 
us to trace accurately the progress he made. 
The policy of Constantine and his sons was 
statesmanlike, and, though intolerant, admits of 
defence. It is contained in the first six laws of 
the said title. In general it may be said to 
have abolished sacrifices as’ madness, and essen- 
tially connected with immorality and crime, 
specially those celebrated at night, while at the 
same time protecting the temples. Constantius 
was the severest legislator in this respect. By 
the fifth and sixth laws he denounced the 
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penalty of death and confiscation of goods 
against all who offered sacrifices, and against 
all magistrates who neglected the detection and 
punishment of such crimes. By the same legis- 
lation the temples were closed, and all access to 
them forbidden, but no destruction of them was 
tolerated. They were “preserved as public 
monuments, and caretakers were appointed at 
the public expense, who showed visitors over 
them. In fact, had the policy of Constantius 
been followed, the world would have been now 
much richer in artistic treasures. We have 
recently received an interesting illustration of 
the state of affairs which prevailed between A.D. 
350 and 360. In Hermes, t. ix. p. 257, appeared 
an hitherto unpublished letter from the emperor 
Julian before he ascended the throne, describing 
a visit paid by him to the site of ancient Troy, 
and to the temples which stood there in all 
their former glories. The caretaker was a 
strange one; he was the local bishop. He 
seems to have read the imperial character 
aright. Julian tells us the man was very 
tolerant, permitting access to the altars on the 
part of the faithful pagans, In fact, he was a 
mere worldling without any fixed religious 
principles, which he proved by turning pagan 
as soon as Julian ascended the throne. The 
whole letter is a very instructive commentary 
on the legislation of Constantine and his sons. 
The same policy was continued, with the short 
interval of Julian’s reign, till the accession of 
Theodosius. Even Theodosius retained the 
appearance of the same policy. There was a 
wonderful continuity in Roman legislation ; the 
edicts of Theodosius may be searched, and yet 
no decree for the destruction of the temples will 
be found. But a new force had now come into 
play all through the East. The monks had 
become a power which must be reckoned with. 
They began the work of destruction in the 
very teeth of imperial edicts, and then trusted 
for protection to the influence exercised over 
the imperial mind by Ambrose, Nectarius, and 
other bishops. A few instances will illustrate 
the course of events. In 382 Theodosius issued 
a rescript to Palladius, dux of the province of 
Osrhoéna, which was marked by a wise and 
tolerant spirit. There was a magnificent tem- 
ple in Edessa, useful for popular assemblies, 
festivals, elections, and other public meetings. 
Theodosius, indeed, seems to have been specially 
anxious to avail himself of such temples for the 
meetings of his provincial councils, a form of 
local government which he largely developed 
and strengthened. (Cf. Cod. Theod. lib. xii. tit, © 
xii. lege. 12, 13.) The local bishop Eulogius - 
wished, however, to shut up the temple com- 
pletely. He pleaded that the law was clear on 
this point. All access to temples was long since 
forbidden, and this one was specially dangerous, 
as it was richly furnished with idols of the 
rarest beauty. The advocates of toleration for 
once gained the upper hand. ll sacrifices 
were strictly forbidden, but the building was 
to be used for public purposes, and the statues 
even were to be retained as ornaments and 
public curiosities. Five years, however, elapsed. 
The emperor was taking sterner measures 
against oriental paganism, and had just sent 
Cynegius as his deputy into Egypt and the 
East to see that his orders were strictly 
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| carried out ; whereupon the monks, as Libanius 
| expressly states, rose up and utterly destroyed 
the temple. The rage for destruction soon 
spread. The mob in another part of the same 
| province, headed by the bishop, attacked and 
| burned a Jewish synagogue and a Valentinian 
- meeting-house. Theodosius was contemplating 
‘the punishment of these riotous proceedings 
| when Ambrose intervened, addressing a letter 
-{£p. x\.), which effectually frightened the 
emperor from his purpose. He issued, however, 
a decree in 393 to the count of the East, pro- 
hibiting all interference with Judaism, and 
_ Specially forbidding all attacks on their syna- 
~gogues, But there is a significant want of all 
such protective measures as regards pagan 
| temples. The simple fact is, destruction and 
| confiscation was raging on every side, and the 
| destroyers found perfect impunity. The most 
| notorious act of destruction was that which 
f took place in Egypt, and specially at Alexandria, 
| as described by Socrates, H. £., v. 16, 17, 
| when the celebrated Serapeum was destroyed. 
| ‘Socrates asserts, indeed, that this destruction 
| took place at the imperial order, a special 
| decree having been issued at the desire of the 
patriarch Theophilus, but of this there is no trace 
in the code. The state to which the temples 
_ were reduced in Egypt is strikingly illustrated 
hy a story told in those very gossipy records 
the Vitae Patrum, Migne, Pat. Lat. t. Ixxiii. 
ol. 955. There were seven brothers who 
| adopted the monastic life about the year 390, 
the most celebrated of them being Poemen 
d Anuph, They fled from their original 
| ‘habitations before an invasion of the Blemmyes, 
and took refuge in an ancient temple, where 
some of them began to grumble about their 
hard lot. Anuph soon reproved them by an 
acted parable. He found lying on the ground 
dn the temple a beautiful statue of the god 
formerly worshipped there. He bade his brothers 
‘Keep silence for a week, and then every morn- 
ang during that period smashed the statue 
with stones, and, in their sight, prayed to it 
or pardon. At the end of the time they asked 
in explanation of his conduct, when he replied 
hat as the statue, no matter how treated, 
“hever grumbled, so ought they to submit with- 
_ out a word to the dispensations of the Almighty. 
he lesson was no doubt a yery striking one 
every sense, but it also accounts for the 
ate in which many relics of ancient art are 
ow found. At Rome, again, the same policy 
as pursued, either directly or indirectly, by 
heodosius, Valentinian the younger was 
mply his tool. In 382 Gratian issued an 
tder abolishing the altar of Victory, as hither- 
retained in the senate house, and the other 
‘traces of paganism which still remained. He 
also confiscated the property of the vestal 
rgins, and probably seized their college. In 
83 an effort was made to rescind this order, 
which was defeated by the vigorous action of 
pe Damasus. Symmachus renewed the 
tempt in 384, and addressed an appeal to the 
oung emperor Valentinian, to which Ambrose 
ade a reply marked by extreme intolerance, 
i d warning the young sovereign to consult 
heodosius before he should decide to comply 
‘With the senate’s prayer. The letter of Ambrose 
h reference to these two attempts, and the 
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Relatio of Symmachus, will be found in §, 
Ambros. Hpist. Classis i. Epp. xvii.—xviii. The 
protest of Ambrose was successful as usual. 
Kugenius, the usurper, restored indeed the 
pagan emblems and ritual, but Theodosius, on 
his victory, again abolished them and adopted 
sterner measures against the vestal college, the 
violent results of which haye lately come to 
light at Rome in the excavations on its site 
described in Lanciani’s L’Atrio di Vesta, pp. 
49-53, Rome, 1884, and in a very interesting 
letter from E. Le Blant to the Acad. des Ins. 
published in the Comptes Rendus for 1884, p. 
223; cf. De Rossi’s Bullet. 1868, p. 53. If we 
are to believe two extraordinary stories told by 
Socrates, H. H. v. 18, it required the presence 
of Theodosius at Rome to cleanse the city from 
two plague spots, one wherein unhappy strangers 
were trepanned into perpetual slavery under 
the appearance of charity, and the other where 
adulteresses were punished, not by reforming 
measures, but by condemnation to public out- 
rage in the stews; so little had Christian senti- 
ment as yet permeated the mass of Roman 
feeling! After the fall of Eugenius on Sep. 6, 
394, the work of destruction of the pagan 
temples went on rapidly, till at last in 399 
a decree was issued by Arcadius ordering the 
overthrow of all rural temples. Honorius, 
indeed, issued a decree that same year, Cod. 
Theod. xvi. x, 15, prohibiting the plunder 
or destruction of the statues and ornaments 
of the temples, but just as it happened at 
the periods of the iconoclastic controversy and 
of the reformation, the work of robbery could 
not be stopped, simply because the most 
influential persons were engaged therein. Zosi- 
mus, v. 38, tells us how Serena, the daughter 
of Theodosius himself, stole a costly necklace 
from off the neck of Rhea, the mother of the 
gods, notwithstanding the reproaches of the last 
of the vestal virgins, who still lingered round 
the venerated shrine; while her husband stripped 
the massive gold plates off from the doors of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

IJ. Theodosius was a positive as well as a 
negative legislator. His legislation about the 
clergy and the internal state of the church was 
minute and far-reaching. He issued a stringent 
edict for the observance of the Lord’s Day, sus- 
pending all public business, and branding as 
sacrilegious any one violating its sanctity. This 
edict, Cod. Theod. lib. viii. tit. viii. 1. 8, was 
passed in 386. Another edict, A.D. 389, enforced 
this law and prescribed the holidays to be 
observed throughout the year, among which we 
find the seven days before and after Waster, Cod. 
Theod, lib. ii. tit. viii. 1.2. [Cf. Lorp’s Day in 
Dict. Curist. ANTIQ. p. 1047.] Another edict. 
Cod. xvi. ii. 27, lays down the most minute 
rules for deaconesses; while the previous law 
exempted guardians of churches and of holy 
places from all public duties. Cod. xi. xxxix. 
10, exempted bishops and presbyters from tor- 
ture when giving evidence, but left all the 
inferior clergy subject to it. The aid of Theo- 
dosius was inyoked on all kinds of subjects by 
the bishops, so that we find scattered through 
his legislation decrees dealing with all manner 
of topics. If, for instance, religious controversy 
burst forth with special violence in Egypt or 
Antioch, the bishop applied for edicts imposing 
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perpetual silence on the opposite factions, an 
example which has been often followed by the 
pope in more modern times, cf. Cod. xvi. iv. 2 
and 3. His decrees on the subject of the testa- 
mentary disposition of property were also closely 
mixed up with his religious legislation. Cf. 
the article on WixLs in Dior. Curist. ANTIQ. 
And see for other instances of his ecclesiastical 
legislation the articles on Apostasy, IMMUNI- 
Tims, &c. OF CLERGY, MARRIAGE, PROHIBITED 
DreGREES. On this latter subject he was very 
strict. He prohibited marriage between first 
cousins, under the penalties of death by fire 
and confiscation of property. Cf. Cod. Theod. 
iii. x. 1, a law which has been by some attri- 
buted to the influence of St. Ambrose. Gotho- 
fred, however, refutes this in his commentary 
on the law. 

IV. The character of Theodosius was 
thoroughly Spanish. He was devout to super- 
stition, passionate to an extreme degree, and 
when thus excited, utterly reckless of human 
life and suffering, as manifested in his conduct 
towards his favourite residence Thessalonica. 
He was a brave, resolute, and skilful general 
when roused to action, but his spasmodic fits of 
energy were always succeeded by seasons of pro- 
found indolence, of which his savage detractor, 
Zosimus, makes the most. Two incidents in his 
career illustrate his character in many respects. 
They were the insurrection of Antioch upon the 
destruction of the imperial statues, and the 
massacre of Thessalonica. Both these incidents 
have been, however, fully treated already in the 
article on AmBrostvs, Vol. I. p. 96, and on CHRY- 
sosToM, p. 521. The constitutional indolence of 
Theodosius made him the dupe of his ministers. 
Mr. Hodgkin, in a lecture on Claudian delivered 
at Newcastle some few years ago, has painted in 
vigorous colours the character of Rufinus, who 
was the worst of all. We have mentioned most 
of the principal authorities. ‘Tillemont’s Hist. 
des Emp. t. v. is a minute survey of all the 
materials for the history of Theodosius, with 
which Clinton’s Masti may be usefully compared. 
De Broglie, in his history, and Beugnot in his 
work on the fall of paganism, tell the story in a 
more interesting way than Tillemont. Original 
authorities like Ammianus Marcellinus, Claudian, 
Zosimus, and the Greek church historians have 
- been often quoted. {G. T. 8.] 


THEODOSIUS (8) IL., Emperor, was born 
early in A.p..401. He was the only son of the 
emperor Arcadius by Eupoxra (2). He had 
four sisters, Flaccilla, Pulcheria, Arcadia, and 
Marina, the second of whom exercised a pre- 
dominant influence over Theodosius during his 
whole life. He was appointed Augustus in 
January 402, and succeeded to the throne at 
the age of seven on his father’s death in 408. 
The secular history of his reign will be 
found in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography ; the present article will therefore 
only deal with his actions and legislation so far 
as they bore on the history of the church, though 
it will often be difficult to draw the line. The 
reign of Theodosius was very prolonged, covering 
the first half of the 5th century, and embracing 
therefore the origin and rise of two great 
heresies, the Nestorian and Monophysite, which 
fatally influenced the fortunes of Christianity, 
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and have perpetuated themselves to the present 
day. Theodosius II. was an exaggerated proto- 
type of our own king James the First. King 
James delighted in theology, because it offered 
him a field where he could safely avenge himself 
on those Puritan divines.yho had disciplined his 
youth. Theodosius II. was nurtured in theology, 
was naturally inclined to it, devoted all his 
thoughts to it, and as the result left us the re- 
cord of a reign fruitful in theological troubles 
and divisions. The earlier years of his reign, 
from A.D. 408 to 417, were passed under the 
direction of Anthemius, Prefect of the Kast. He 
was a very able and vigilant ruler, and with the 
assistance of Proclus the sophist, conducted the 
affairs of State with much success. He was an 
adherent of St. Chrysostom, and opposed there- 
fore to Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, and to 
Cyril of Alexandria. We find a proof of his 
hostility to Cyril in a law passed by him in Sep. 
416 (Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. ii. 1. 42), after the 
murder of Hypatia, restricting the number of 
Alexandrian Parabolani to five hundred, and for- 
bidding their appearance in the courts or other 
public assemblies in that city. This law was 
intended to deprive Cyril of the powerful body- 
guard he possessed, which enabled him to terrify 
his opponents. The law however seems to have 
been disregarded, as both at Ephesus and Chalce- 
don complaints were made of the influence exer- 
cised by the threats and violence of the Egyptian 
monks. The education of Theodosius was con- 
ducted by his sister Pulcheria, who acted as Au- 
gusta, and his guardian, from July 4,414, when 
she was herself little more than fifteen years of 
age. Sozomen (ix. 1) and Socrates (vii. 22) de- 
scribe his education. Sozomen tells us that 
Pulcheria “superintended with extraordinary 
wisdom the transactions of the Roman govern 
ment, concerted her measures well, and allowed 
no delay to take place in their execution. She 
was able to write and to converse with perfect 
accuracy in the Greek and Latin languages. She 
caused all affairs to be transacted in the name 
of her brother, and devoted great attention to 
furnishing him with such information as was 
suitable to his years. She employed masters to 
instruct him in horsemanship and the use 0: 
arms, in literature and in science. He was 
also taught how to maintain a deportment be+ 
fitting an emperor. She showed him how to 
gather up his robes and how to take a seat. She 
taught him to refrain from ill-timed laughter, 
to assume a mild or a formidable aspect as the 
occasion might require, and to inquire with 
urbanity into the cases of those who came be~ 
fore him with petitions. But she chiefly strove 
to imbue his mind with piety and the love of 
prayer ; she taught him to frequent the church 
regularly and to be zealous in contributing to 
the embellishment of houses of prayer. She in- 
spired him with reverence for priests and other 
good men, and for those who in accordance with 
the law of Christianity had devoted themselves 
to philosophical asceticism.” Socrates again tells 
us about his training that “such was his forti- 
tude in undergoing hardships that he would 
courageously endure both heat and cold ; fasting 
very frequently, especially on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, from an earnest endeavour to observe 
with accuracy all the prescribed forms of the 
Christian religion. His palace was so regulated 
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that it differed little from a monastery ; for he, 
together with his sisters, rose early in the 
| morning and recited responsive hymns in praise 
of the Deity. By this training he learnt the 
Holy Scriptures by heart, and he would often 
‘discourse with the bishops on scriptural sub- 
"jects as if he had been an ecclesiastic of Jong 
standing. He was an indefatigable collector of 
| the sacred books and of expositions written on 
them, while in clemency and humanity he far 
surpassed all others.” Such is the description 
_ given of his education by two contemporary his- 
torians ; which was evidently one more calcu- 
| lated to produce a theological pedant than to 
| impart that knowledge of mankind and of busi- 
| mess required in a successful ruler. Theodosius 
was the nominal, while Pulcheria was for many 
| years the real, ruler of the empire; a circum- 
| stance which comes out strongly in the Nes- 
| torian struggles, where Cyril in 430 addressed 
| two epistles to her invoking her aid against 

Nestorius, whom her brother was supporting. 

Theodosius on that occasion did not yield how- 
_ ever at once to her influence. He disliked Cyril 

and his overbearing ways. Nestorius too was 

the man of his own choice, whom he had brought 

from Antioch to preside over the see of Con- 
stantinople. Like all weak men, however, he 

jumped after a time at a proposal which seemed 

to offer escape out of his difficulties. He deposed 
| ‘both Nestorius and Cyril, but at length gave 
way and restored Cyril while exiling Nestorius 
_and forbidding the use of his writings. His re- 

ligious zeal in early life largely contributed to 

one of the most terrible persecutions the Oriental 

church ever endured. Socrates (H. Z. vii. 8) tells 

us that Christianity was propagated in Persia 

during the early part of the 5th century, through 
ithe exertions of Maruthas, bishop of Mesopo- 
tamia, whom Theodosius sent as ambassador to 

the Persian sovereign Isdigerdes. This aroused 
the hostility of the Magi, who naturally resented 
| this use of his position on the ambassador’s part. 
_ Isdigerdes however continued to support Maru- 
has until Abdas, a local Persian bishop, rendered 
bold by impunity, presumed to burn down one 
of the national fire-temples. The king very 
_ properly called on him to restore what he had 
~ unjustly destroyed, which the bishop at once re- 

fused to do. The king resented this act, and 
| convinced that Christianity was only a cloak for 
rebellion, began a violent persecution which 
lasted thirty years, and furnished Asseman with 
» much of the material for his great work on 
_ the Eastern martyrs. This persecution led to a 
war between the Romans and Persians, which 
_ Ardaburius, the Roman general, brought to a 
~ successful conclusion. (Socrates, vii, 18-20; 
' Theodoret, H. EH. vy. 39.) [AxspAs; IspicER- 
Des; Marurnas.] The religious fanaticism 
and weakness of Theodosius displayed itself in 
every department. It not only involved the 
empire in its foreign and domestic affairs, but 
showed itself in his personal conduct. It made 
- him miserably scrupulous. A story told by 
_ Theodoret (v. 37), illustrates his weakness. ‘“ A 
man of bold and audacious character who had 
_ embraced the ascetic life, went to the emperor 
to make some request which he refused. He 
therefore excommunicated the emperor and re- 
tired, The emperor returned home, where some 
priests had been invited to a banquet. ‘The em- 
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peror would not sit down to eat till he received 
absolution, He sent to the bishop, beseeching 
him to request him who had imposed the re- 
striction to remove it. The bishop replied that 
he ought not so readily to submit to such re- 
strictions, and that none, in fact, existed. The 
emperor however was not content with this 
absolution, until he who had excommunicated 
him had been found, which was not effected 
without great trouble, and had restored him to 
communion.” A monarch so weak and scrupulous 
was of course completely under the power of 
strong-minded ecclesiastics. Simeon Stylites 
could sway him as he pleased. Thus Evagrius 
(H. E. i. 13) tells us that when the emperor 
commanded the synagogues of Antioch to be re- 
stored to the Jews, the Christians having taken 
them by force, Simeon sent a violent letter to 
the emperor reproving him for his act of justice, 
which was immediately recalled, He seems at 
the same time to have been an amiable and 
merciful man. Socrates (vii. 22) tells us that 
he ever shrank from inflicting capital punish- 
ments. He had a keen sense of the value of 
human life, a quality in which even Christian 
emperors had been hitherto sadly lacking. 
When some of his intimate friends asked him 
why he never inflicted capital punishment on 
offenders ? his answer was, “ It is neither a great 
nor a difficult thing to put a mortal to death, 
but it is God only that can resuscitate by re- 
pentance a person that has once died.” He 
strove to wean the people from the cruel displays 
of the amphitheatre. He set his face against 
all shows where human life was involved. He 
was once exhibiting a wild beast show at Con- 
stantinople when the people cried out, “ Let one 
of the-boldest bestiarii encounter the enraged 
animal.” The emperor however refused, saying, 
“Do you not know that we are wont to view 
these spectacles with feelings of humanity?” 
His devotion at times became almost grovelling. 
A bishop died at Constantinople famous for his 
asceticism. The emperor asked for his hair 
cassock which, although it was excessively filthy, 
he wore as a cloak, hoping that he should thus 
become a partaker of the sanctity which the 
original owner possessed. Pope Leo hits off the 
true character of the emperor in one of his 
letters to him, which he intended as very lauda- 
tory (Mansi, v. 1341, cf. Soc. vii. 43), where 
he describes him as having “ not only the heart 
of an emperor but also that of a priest.” Theo- 
dosius delighted therefore in that magnificent 
ceremonial which gathered round the cultus of 
relics. He brought the remains of John Chry- 
sostom back to Constantinople As soon as they 
arrived at the city he laid his face on the coffin and 
entreated that his parents might be pardoned for 
having persecuted such a holy bishop. He assisted 
also at the discovery and removal of the relics 
of the Forty Martyrs (Soz. ix. 2), and felt his 
reign honoured by God through the simultaneous 
discovery of the relics of the proto-martyr St. 
Stephen, and of Zechariah the prophet (/. c. ix. 
16,17). During the latter portion of his reign, 
which was only terminated by a fall from his 
horse July 28th, 450, his sister lost her power, 
which was comparatively a healthy influence, 
while on the other hand Theodosius fell com- 
pletely under the power of the eunuchs, who 
were simply selfish and tyrannical. Pulcheria 
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was a woman of a certain amount of vigour 
and determination. Theodosius seems to have 
taken refuge from her sway by yielding himself 
completely to fayourites, who succeeded one 
another with great rapidity. He had fifteen 
prime ministers in twenty-five years, the last 
of whom, the eunuch Chrysaphius, retained his 
power for the longest period, a.p. 443-450. 
During that time the empire was rapidly hurry- 
ing to destruction. The Vandals in Africa, 
and the Huns under Attila in Europe, were 
ravaging some of his fairest provinces while the 
emperor was attending to palace intrigues. 
In fact, it is only when we read the word- 
pictures of the desolation then existing in France 
by such a writer as Salvianus of Marseilles, in 
his work De Gubernatione Dei, that we can at 
all realise the madness of Theodosius during 
those fatal years. Chrysaphius gained complete 
control over Theodosius, alienated him from 
Pulcheria, made him favourable to Eutyches, 
and thus largely contributed to the establish- 
ment of the Monophysite heresy, and involved 
the emperor with Attila by bribing his ambas- 
sador to murder the barbarian prince. The 
original authorities for the reign of Leo have 
been already quoted to a large extent. In 
addition to them we may mention the fragments 
of Priscus in the Bonn edition of the Byzantine 
historians, who is Gibbon’s chief authority for 
his vigorous picture of the latter years of Theo- 
dosius; Liberatus, Breviar.; John Malalas, who 
in his 14th book gives us much interesting 
gossip specially about the anxiety of Pulcheria 
to find a wife of royal birth for Theodosius, while 
his own anxiety was only to have a pretty one. 
Cf. Theophanes, Chronog. ed. Bonn. p. 130-170, 
The literature of the subject is very extensive ; 
Clinton’s Hasti is exhaustive, and gives exact 
references to all the minor authorities, with which 
we do not therefore burden our pages. Tille- 
mont, Hist, des Lmper. t. vi.; Le Beau, Hist. du 
Bas-Lmpire, and Gibbon, capp. xxxiii. and xxxiy. 
are full and instructive. Thierry, in his Derniers 
Temps de (Empire d’Occident and Histoire 
@ Attila, gives an interesting account of the 
struggles with Attila and Genseric. The rela- 
tions of Theodosius with his wife Athenais 
(Eudocia) have been of late years discussed by 
Ferdinand Gregorovius in his Athenais, Geschichte 
einer Byzantinischen Kaiserin, Leipzig, 1882. 
Cf, on the same topic G. Kriiger’s Monophysit. 
Streitigkeiten in Zusammenhange mit der Reichs- 
pontik, Jena, 1884, p. 55, a treatise which uses 
the Syriac authorities lately discovered. The 
following is an. analysis of his ecclesiastical 
legislation as embodied in the Theodosian Code 
published by him in a.p. 438 (see Dicr. GR. AND 
Rom. BroG. s.v. Theodos. II. for an account of 
its formation, publication and various editions). 
It proceeded, on the whole, upon exactly the 
same lines as did that of Theodosius I. as regards 
pagans, heretics, and Jews. As to pagans, 
Theodosius maintained the same course of steady 
Yepression which had been hitherto pursued. 
But a step in advance was taken. Hitherto all 
efforts had been concentrated on the suppression 
of pagan worship and temples, now a penalty 
was placed on the profession of paganism. Pa- 
ganism became in itself a disability. Some of 
the highest servants of the state towards the 
end of the fourth century had been pagans ; 
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now by a law of Dec. 7, 416 (Cod. Theod. xvi. x. 
21), pagans were prohibited from entering the 
military and civil services, or from attaining 
any judicial office. This law is followed by 
four others passed within the next ten years,. 
following closely upon the lines of Western 
legislation in the same direction as contained in 
the previous laws; law 25, for instance, passed 
at Constantinople Nov. 426, orders the cross,. 
“signum veuerandae crucis,” to be placed on 
such temples as were allowed to remain intact, 
while as for those that were pulled down the 
materials were to be used in repairing bridges, 
roads, aqueducts, etc., pointing very clearly to 
the places where we should look for some 
precious relics of antiquity (cf. Cod. Theod. t. v. 
lib. xv. tit. I. 1. 36). These measures seem to 
have produced an apparent uniformity, as Theo- 
dosius in law 22 passed in 423, refers to the 
“pagans who remain, though we believe there 
are none such.” The law however did not as. 
yet persecnte them; but if they lived peaceably 
protected them; thus law 24 of the same title 
and year forbids Christians making attacks on 
Jews and pagans living among them. Heretics. 
scarcely came off so well. The Novatians still, 
as throughout the fourth century, had special 
favour shown to them, though occasionally a 
law was aimed against their rebaptisms and 
celebrations of Easter otherwise than after the 
orthodox enstom (lib. xvi. tit. vi. 1. 6, passed on 
March 21, 413); but as for all other heretics. 
very severe measures of exile, confiscation, and 
other penalties were dealt out against Mon- 
tanists, Iunomians, etc., and as with the Pagans, 
their employment in the army or ciyil service 
was prohibited except apparently in the local 
militia (xvi. v. 58 and 61). Law 65 of this 
title is the most sweeping of all the edicts 
passed in this reign. Nestorius was its author, 
and very fitly the next law is a severe one 
against himself and his party. The Jews 
again were protected as hitherto, but certain 
restrictions were by degrees placed upon them. 
Their synagogues were not to be seized or 
destroyed, and if destroyed were to be restored,. 
but no new ones were to be built (xvi. viii, 25). 
They were forbidden to serve in the army, but 
were permitted to be physicians and lawyers 
(lex 24). Their ecclesiastical and civil organi- 
zation under their patriarchs was protected. 
The patriarchs indeed, about A.D. 415, seem to 
have advanced so far as to exercise jurisdiction 
over Christians and to force them to receive cir- 
cumcision, while the Jewish people mocked the 
Christian religion and burned the cross, an 
instance of which is given by Socrates, H. B. vii. 
16. Under the influence of Nestorius, how- 
ever, severer laws were enacted against Jews as 
against heretics. In A.D. 429 we find a law 
forbidding the usual tribute to the patriarchs. 
and confiscating the tax itself. This law with 
Gothofred’s commentary is very important as 
regards the organization of Judaism in the fifth 
century (cf. the whole series of laws in lib. xvi. _ 


Theodosius extirpated the lupanaria at Constan- 
tinople as Theodosius the Great suppressed them. - 


vicar of Pontus. 
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at Rome. He issued a decree in 428 (xv. viii. 
2) to this effect. They continued however to 
exist at Constantinople till 439, as we learn 
from Novella 18 of Theodosius which treats de 
Lenonibus. It would be impossible, however, 
within the compass of an article to give an 
outline even of the vast multiplicity of subjects 
with which the Theodosian legislation dealt. 
Nothing was exempt from its scrutiny, the 
expenses of the games, price of fish, the mari- 
time corporations of Alexandria, everything 
came within its scope, and remains there offer- 
ing to the student a complete picture of the 
Roman Empire and its organizations as they 
existed in the middle of the fifth century. 

(G. T. S.] 


THEODOSIUS @), eldest son of the emperor 
Maurice, was born in September 585, was created 
Caesar by him in a.p. 587, and crowned emperor 
on Easter-day A.D. 590. He was married in 
A.D. 601 to the daughter of the eminent senator 
Germanus, and perished with his father and 
brothers at the hands of PuHocas in November 
A.D. 602. (Theophanes, Joan. Biclarensis, Theo- 
phyl. Simocatta, viii. 4, 8, 11, 13.) [F. D.j 


THEODOSIUS (5), Arian bishop of Tripolis, 
established there by his party after having been 
refused admission into the clerical order (eis 
kAjjpov) by Eusraruivs (3), the orthodox bishop 
of Antioch, cir. 325. (Athan. Hist. Ar. ad Men. 
§ 4; Tillem. vi. 273.) {C. H.] 


THEODOSIUS (6), addressed, cir. 356, in 
a letter bearing the name of St. Basil, on the 
subject of damages caused by the overflow of 
the Halys. (Coteler. Mon. Gr. Zccl. ii. 97.) 
Tillemont (ix. 21, 632) suggests that he was 
[C. H.] 


THEODOSIUS (7, bishop of Philadelphia, 
in the province of Lydia, a supporter of Acacius 
bishop of Caesarea, and George bishop of Alex- 


-andria. He was deposed by the council of Se- 


leucia in 359. (Soc. ii. 40; Philostorg. viii. 3; 
Epiph. Haer. lxxiii. 26; Hefel. Coune. ii. 267; 
[G. T. S.J 


THEODOSIUS (8), the chief of the an- 
chorites in the Chalcidian Desert, to whom, in 


_ the year 374, Jerome wrote from Antioch, before 


coming among them, to ask their prayers and 
welcome (Jerome, Hp. 2, ed. Vall.). 
(W. H. FJ 


THEODOSIUS (9), a bishop of Nicopolis, 
who visited Basil in 376, after the death of Theo- 
dotus and the appointment of Fronto as bishop 


had plunged that church into trouble (Basil, Zp. 


240 [192].) [E. V.] 


“'THEODOSIUS (10), a bishop, either of Ida 
in Lycaonia (no. 12) or of Antioch in Isauria, 


a friend of Gregory Nyssen, at whose request 


Gregory expounded his views with regard to 
the apparition of Samuel at Endor, and 
other scriptural difficulties, calling on him at 
the same time to study such questions himself 
and not to depend on others for their solution 


(Greg. Nyss. de Pythonissa, tom. ii. pp. 3589). 


[E. V.] 
THEODOSIUS (11), a layman on whose 
behalf Gregory Nazianzen wrote to Nemesius, 
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governor of Cappadocia, begging him to relieve 
him of a distant commission (Greg. Naz. Ep. 
79). [E. V.] 


THEODOSIUS (12), bishop of Ida in 
Lycaonia, one of the witnesses to the will of 
Gregory Nazianzen (Greg. Naz. Testam.) He 
attended the council of Constantinople in 381 
(Labbe, ii. 953). (E. V.] 


THEODOSIUS (13), the secretary of Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, whom in his will he manumitted 
with a legacy of five gold pieces. (Greg. Naz. 
Test.) [E. V.] 


THEODOSIUS (14), a bishop of Palestine, 
one of those to whom Theophilus of Alexandria 
addressed his synodical letter in condemnation of 
Origen, A.D, 400 (Jerome, Hp. 92, ed. Vall.). 

[W. H. F.] 


THEODOSIUS (15), bishop of Nichium or 
Nicius in Egypt, who, according to the paschal 
epistle of Theophilus patriarch of Alexandria, 
A.D. 404, had just succeeded Theopemptus 
(Jerome, ep. 100 fin. ed. Vall.). Le Quien 
(Or. Chr. ii, 523), by a different reading of 
epistles, reverses the order of the two bishops. 

(C. H.J 


THEODOSIUS (16), bishop of Scythopolis, 
one of the bishops who, with John of Jerusalem, 
Eulogius of Caesarea, and others, had declared 
themselves in favour of Chrysostom. Chrysostom 
wrote begging him to avoid all intercourse with 
those who caused such great tronbles to the 
church, and thus aid in healing its evils. (Chrys. 
Ep. 89.) [E. V.J 


THEODOSIUS (17), a retired general (ard 
doveay, Lxduc). Chrysostom writes acknow- 
ledging his reply to the letter he had written 
him, which he had found sweeter than honey. 
(Chrys. Ep. 58.) [E. V.] 


THEODOSIUS (18), bishop of Synnada, 
cir, 408 (Soc, vii. 3; Tillem. xii, 422), [Aca- 
PETUS. ] (C. H.] 


THEODOSIUS (19), a man who had been 
instrumental in detecting some Manicheans and 
bringing them to the Church, about whom 
St. Augustine enquired in a letter to Quodvult- 
deus (Aug. Ep. 222). The detection here men- 
tioned was no doubt in connection with the 
imperial edicts against Manicheism, of which 
several may be seen in Cod. Theodos. xvi. tit. v. 

(H. W. P.J 


THEODOSIUS (20), a celebrated solitary of 
Syria contemporary with Theodoret, born at 
Antioch of a rich and noble family, but who 
abandoning all his worldly possessions betook 
himself to a hut he had built in a forest on the 
mountain-side above the city of Rhosus, on the 
gulf of Cilicia, where he practised the severest 
self-discipline, loading his neck, loins and wrists 
with heavy irons, and allowing his uncombed 
hair, to grow down to his feet. He speedily 
gathered round him a colony of ascetics, whom 
he taught to alternate their religious exercises 
with industrial arts, such as the weaving of sack- 
cloth, and haircloth, making mats, fans and 
baskets, and cultivating glades in the wood, set- — 
ting the example of laborious diligence himself, 
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and carefully superintending every department 
of work. He was an object of reverence even to 
the Isaurian banditti, who on several occasions in 
their predatory inroads left his monastic settle- 
ment uninjured, only asking for bread and 
requesting his prayers. In apprehension how- 
ever lest the Isaurians, knowing how much 
Theodosius was reverenced, should carry him off 
for the sake of ransom, as they had already 
done one or two leading ecclesiastics, the holy 
man was persuaded to remove to Antioch, where 
he settled near the Orontes, gathering about him 
many who desired to adopt an ascetic life. He 
did not long survive his removal to the city. 
He was buried in a martyry, in the same shrine 
as Julianus and in the same tomb as Aphraates, 
an immense crowd, including the chief magis- 
trates of the city, attending his funeral. The 
only miracle recorded of him, his supplying, his 
laura with water drawn from the rock above it, 
admits of a natural explanation. (Theod. Hist. 
Relig. c. x.) [E. V.J 


THEODOSIUS (21), a fanatical Monophysite 
monk, who on the plea that the faith had been 
betrayed by the council of Chalcedon, took 
forcible possession of the see of Jerusalem on 
Juvenal’s return with the decrees of the synod, 
A.D. 452, and held it for twenty months. Theo- 
dosius had been expelled from his monastery for 
some crime, on which he repaired to Alexandria, 
where Evagrius tells us he stirred up strife, and 
was scourged and paraded round the city on 
camelback as a seditious person (Evagr. H. £. 
ii. 5). He attended the council of Chalcedon 
apparently as one of the ruffianly fanatical 
followers of the brutal Barsumas (Barsumas}. 
On the termination of the proceedings of the 
synod Theodosius hastened back to Jerusalem, 
loudly complaining that the council had betrayed 
the faith and ratified the heresy of Nestorius, 
and circulating a garbled translation of Leo’s 
Tome (Leo, Magn. Ep. 97 (83]). His protesta- 
tions were credited by a large number of the 
monks and of the populace, and having gained 
the ear of the empress dowager Eudocia, the 
former patroness of Eutyches, who had settled at 
Jerusalem, he established his Teputation as a 
concessor of the faith, and so thoroughly 
poisoned the minds of the people of Jerusalem 
against Juvenal as a traitor to the truth that 
they refused to receive him as their bishop on 
his return from Chalcedon, unless he would 
anathematize the doctrines which he had so 
recently joined in declaring. On his refusal the 
malcontents attempted his assassination, and he 
barely escaped with his life to Constantinople. 
[JuvENaLIs.] After Juvenal’s flight Theodosius 
was ordained bishop of Jerusalem in the church 
of the Resurrection, and at once proceeded to 
ordain bishops for Palestine, chiefly for those 
cities whose bishops had not yet returned from 
Chalcedon, A reign of terror now began in 
Jerusalem. The public prisons were thrown 
open, and the liberated criminals were employed 
to terrify by their violence those who refused 
communion with Theodosius. Those who refused 
to anathematize the council were robbed, 
pillaged and insulted in the most lawless 
manner. Ladies of rank were outraged, the 

clergy maltreated. A deacon named Athanasius 
Wao openly refused to acknowledge the intruder 
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as his true pastor, was brutally tortured, be- 
headed, and his body thrown into the streets to 
be devoured by dogs. The gates of the city 
were barred against Dorotheus, the governor of 
Palestine, who had returned from an expedition 
against the wild tribes of ‘the land of Moab, to 
restore order, unless he promised to acknowledge 
Theodosius as bishop. Theodosius made re- 
peated attempts to secure the adhesion of 
Euthymius the famous abbat, but to no purpose. 
Gelasius and others of the more leading abbats 
and solitaries were equally proof against his 
blandishments and threats. Finally the emperor 
Marcian interposed, and issued his orders to 
Dorotheus to apprehend Theodosius that he 
might be punished. Theodosius however 
managed to effect his escape to the mountain 
fastnesses of Sinai, whither he was pursued by 
the emissaries of Marcian, who called in the aid 
of Macarius the bishop, and the abbats and monks 
of the district, to discover his hiding-place and 
to drive him from among them, or if they could 
apprehend him, to give him up to the civil 
authorities for punishment (Labbe, iv. 879). 
What ultimately became of him is unknown. 
(Evagr. H. E. ii. 5; Coteler. Mon. Graec. i. 
415 sq.; Theophan. Chron. p. 92; Leo Magn. 
Ep. 126 [157]; Labbe, Coneil. iv. 879 Sq. 5 
Niceph. H. EZ. xv. 9; Fleury, Hist. Eccl. livre 
38; Tillemont, Mém. Eccl. xv. 731 sq.; Le 
Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 164.) [E. V.] 


THEODOSIUS (22), the coenobiarch of a 
monastery near Jerusalem. There is only one 
Vita S. Theodosii (given from Metaphrastes in 
Boll. AA. 98. Jan. i. 685; Pat. Gr. cxiy. 455). 
Baronius (Annal. a.v. 491, 511, 518, 536 with 
Pagi’s crit. Notes) argues from the Life as 
genuine, but the author, said by some to be 
CyRILuvs (13) of Seythopolis (supra, Vol. I. p. 
774), is really unknown. His dates are generally 
fixed by points in the Life. In the Greek Menaea 
and western Martyrologies alike his feast is 
Jan. 11. He was the son of Proaeresius and 
Eulogia, and was born c. A.D. 423 at Marissus 
(Magariasus, or Mogarisus) in Cappadocia, and 
early chose the conventual life. He was first 
under St. Simon the Stylite, then under a 
holy man named Longinus, but in 451 he went 
to Jerusalem, took refuge in a neighbouring 
cave, and finally built an extensive monastery 
near St. Euthymius’s laura southward from | 
Jerusalem. There he was visited by the 
widowed empress Eudocia, and his special friend 
was St. Saba. When his zeal for the faith made 
him denounce the teaching of Eutyches, the 
emperor Anastasius thought to bribe him with 
money, but the attempt was in vain: the Life 
contains a letter and reply between the emperor 
and the monk (Vit. c. 12), When he could not : 
be bribed, he was driven into exile, but was 
restored a.D. 518 at Anastasius’s death. He is 
credited with miracles and prophecy, and died 
Jan. 11, a.p, 529, aged 105 years (Fabricius, 
Bibl. Graec. x. 337; Butler, Saints, Jan. 11; 
Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. iv. 393, vi. 204). [J. G] 


THEODOSIUS (23), ST., eleventh bishop of 
Auxerre, was present at the first council of 
Orleans, in 511 (Mansi, viii. 357), and was one 
of the three bishops who wrote an offensive 
letter to the aged St. Remigius, as we learn from 
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his reply (Migne, Patr. Lat. lxv. 966; Ceillier, 
xi. 80-1). After an episcopate of eight years 
twenty-nine days, he was buried in the church 
of St. Germanus, and the seat remained vacant 
for a year. His day is July 17, on which he 
appears in the martyrology of Jerome, and some 
modern ones (Migne, Patr. Lat. xxx. 467; Boll. 
Acta SS. Jul. iv. 276-8; Gall. Christ. xii. 266). 

[S. A. B.] 


THEODOSIUS (24) L, bishop of Capitolias, 
between Gadara and Damascus. He was present 
at a synod of the bishops of Palestine in A.D. 
536 held against Anthimus and other heretics. 
[AntHimus.] Capitolias has sometimes been 
confounded with Jerusalem (Le Quien, Or. 
Christ. t. iii. 717; Labb. Concil. t. v. 286). 

[G. T. S.] 


THEODOSIUS (25) IL., bishop of Capitolias, 
near Damascus, about the year 600, from whom 
Joannes Moschus got several of the stories told 
in his Pratum Spirituale (Le Quien, Or, Christ. 
t. iii. 717). [G. TS.) 


THEODOSIUS (26), Jacobite patriarch of 
Alexandria, elected a.D. 536 by the party of 
the Corrupticolae on the same day that Gaianus 
was chosen by the Phantasiasts. Soon after his 
consecration he was forced by mob violence 
to seek shelter in Constantinople. He was 
restored for a time by the imperial authority, 
and Gaianus exiled, but was again driven out by 
the mob, when Justinian appointed Paul as 
patriarch [PauLus (6).] Henceforth he lived in 
exile at or near Constantinople, where he infected 
the whole city and court with his Monophysite 
views. He lived till 567 or 568, and continued 
to exercise a secret jurisdiction over his adherents 
in Egypt. He ordained a certain Longinus bishop 
of the Nobadae in the Eastern Thebais, who at 
that time embraced Christianity according to 
the Monophysite type. Cf. John of Ephesus, 
Eccles. Hist. ed. Payne Smith, p. 250. He 
was founder of the sect of the Theodosians. 
Cf. Isidor. Hispal. de Haeresibus, num. 68, 69, 
(Le Quien, ii. xvi. 430; Assem. Bib. Orient. 
i. 623, ii. 89, 330; AA. SS. Boll. Jun. v. 64; 
Neale’s Hist. Pat. Alex. pass.) [G. T. S.J 


THEODOSIUS (27), 4th bishop of Rodez 
(circ. A.D. 581-5). His predecessor, St. Dalma- 
tius, foreseeing the strife and intrigues usual at 


this period in France upon a vacancy in the 


a 


episcopate, had left a testamentary document 
solemnly conjuring king Childebert to put in his 
place one who should not be either a stranger, a 


_self-seeker, or married, but a man free to devote 


his life to the praise of God. The king respected 
the prayer, and, to the disappointment of the 
rival candidates, selected Theodosius. (Greg. 


Tur, Hist. Franc. vy. 47.) Servitres says that 


according to Optatus, a monk of Saint-Julien at 
Brioude, Theodosius was a Frank, originally named 
Harderad, and had been in earlier days a noble 
at the court of Theodebert, valiant in war, but 
deprayed in heart. A meeting with Saint 


Aurelia, who won his affections, but whose vows 


_ of Clermont. 


yestrained her from marriage, converted him, 


amd he was ordained a priest by St. Quintianus 
At the time of his election to the 
see, he was living the life of a hermit a few 


miles from Rodez (Servitres, Hist. de ? Hglise du 


, 
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Rouergue, pp. 63-8). Upon his death similar 
scandals preceded the election of his successor 
Innocentius (Greg. Tur. vi. 38). (S. A. B.] 


THEODOSIUS (28), deceased collector of 
rent from the peasants on the church estates in 
Sicily. As he had failed to pay over what he 
had collected, and it was supposed that he had 
died insolvent, the tenants were obliged to pay 
over again. His estate, however, turning out to 
be sufficient, Gregory the Great directed the 
tenants to be recouped, and the surplus and a 
drinking cup of Theodosius to be restored to his 
daughter. (Zipp. i. 44.) Probably two different 
persons of this name besides the foregoing 
are mentioned by Gregory. (pp. i. 44, v. 47.) 

[F. D.] 


THEODOSIUS (29), appointed abbat of 
St. Martin’s in Campania, in place of the deposed 
Secundinus in A.D. 593, requested Gregory the 
Great in A.D. 595 to make three monks return, 
whom he had sent to Sicily, and who refused to 
come back, and in A.p. 599 to use his influence 
with Maurentius the magister militum to relieve 
him and his monks from mounting guard on the 
walls, (Zipp. iii. 23, v. 35, ix. 73.) LF. D.] 


THEODOSIUS (80) and Viator, deacons, 
and Donatus, priest, of Catana, complained to 
Gregory the Great that their bishop in distri- 
buting the revenues of the church disregarded 
the rights of the clergy. (pp. viii. 7.) 

[F. D.] 


THEODOSIUS (81), (THEoprricus), 27th 
archbishop of Arles, between Cyprianus and 
Joannes I. performed the obsequies of St. Rus- 
ticula (Boll. Acta SS. Aug. ii. 664.) The council 
of Chalon-sur-Saéne, which was summoned by 
Clovis II. at a date variously given between 644 
and 650, heard charges made against him in his 
province of leading an unseemly life and infring- 
ing the canons. The council’s sentence, suspend- 
ing him from office till he should have been pre- 
sented to another council, is extant. When he 
was reinstated we do not know, but there is said 
to be an ancient document of Arles showing that 
he made a visitation of his province in 648 
(Gail. Christ. i. 541; Mansi, x. 1194; Trichaud, 
Hist, de ? Eglise d’ Arles, ii. 155-64). [S. A. B.] 


THEODOSIUS (82), archbishop of Caesarea 
in Bithynia. He was a Monothelite, and was 
sent as an ambassador to arrange terms of peace 
with St. Maximus in his exile, A.D, 653. The 
disputation of Maximus and Theodosius will be 
found in Maximi Opp. ed. Combefis. p. xliv. sqq. 
Maximus there developes the doctrine of the 
Communicatio Idiomatum (Migne, Pat. Gr. xe.; 
Ceill, xi. 762), > G, T. S.J 


THEODOSIUS (83), a monk of the 7th 
century, who replied to the arguments of John 
Philoponus against the resurrection of the body 
[JOANNES (564)]. (Photius, Cod. 22; Ceill. xi. 
652.) (G. T. S.J 


THEODOSIUS (84), bishop of Ammorium, 
He was originally an Iconoclast, but retracted 
his sentiments at the first session of the Second 
Nicene Council. In his retractation he used a 
comparison which illustrates the life of the 
times. He said that when the imperial images 
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were sent into the provinces, the people pre- 
sented to them perfumes and tapers. How 
much more then should the images of Christ 
and the saints be honoured (Mansi, xii. 1013 ; 
Ceill. xiii. 620). peek Sa] 


THEODOSIUS (85), a monk addressed by 
Nicephorus Chartophylax about a.D. 800 in two 
letters, which are valuable as showing the state 
of discipline and canon law in the Greek church 
of that time. Nicephorus lays down that monks 
have no right to absolve if they are not priests. 
The Iconcclastic persecution had raised them so 
high in popular estimation that they even in- 
vaded the priestly office without ordination 
(Migne, Pat. Gr, t. c. 1061-1068; Ceill. xii, 
293). [G. T. S.J 


THEODOTA (1), virgin and martyr with 
her sisters. She suffered in the Diocletian perse- 
caution with SS. Cyrus and John at Alexandria. 
[JOANNES (537).] Maii Spic. Rom. t. iii; 
Ceill, iii, 61. [G. fo Sa) 


THEODOTA (2), a courtesan who suffered 
martyrdom at Philippi rather than sacrifice to 
Apollo in the persecution of Licinius, A.D. 318 
(Asseman. AA. Mart. ii, 221). {G. T. S.J 


THEODOTIANI. [Tuxoporus (4).] 


THEODOTION, otherwise TuEoporus (so 
Suidas* s.v. x«vi(wv), author of the Greek 
version of the Old Testament which followed, as 
those of Aquila and Symmachus preceded, that 
of the LXX. in Origen’s columnar arrangements 
of the versions. Of his personality even less is 
known than of either of the other two trans- 
lators whose names are thus associated with his. 
The earliest author by whom he is mentioned is 
Irenaeus, in a passage which it is needful here 
to give in full (see for the Greek of it the 
article IReNAEUS, above, Vol. III. p. 288), inas- 
much as by reason of its higher antiquity and 
authority, it must be our standard whereby to 
test the accounts of later writers, and was pro- 
bably one of the sources whence those accounts 
have been derived. Irenaeus (III. xxi. 1, p. 215), 
referring to the word “virgin” (map0évos) in 
Isai. vii. 14, affirms that the passage is to be 
read “not as certain of those who now venture 
to misinterpret the Scripture, ‘Behold, the 
damsel (veGvis) shall be with child and shall 
bear a son’; as Theodotion of Ephesus inter- 
preted it and Aquila of Pontus, both Jewish 
proselytes ; following whom the Ebionites pre- 
tend that he was begotten of Joseph.” Eusebius 
cites this passage (H. ZL. y. 8), adopting but 
adding nothing to its statements. Jerome, on 
the contrary, couples Theodotion, not thus with 
Aquila as a convert to Judaism, but as “an 
Ebionite,” “a Judaizing heretic,” with Symma- 
chus. In one remarkable passage (Comm. in 
Abae. iii. 11-13, lib. II. c. iii.) he even contrasts 
these two as Ebionites and ‘“ semi-Christians,” 
with Aquila, reproaching them with having 
given a Jewish rendering of words which 
“ Aquila the Jew” had rendered as a Christian 
would. Jerome may perhaps have been led 
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® Theodoret however, from whose Comm. on Amos 

(vii. 14) Suidas borrows here, writes Theodotion. The 

name possibly represents Nathanael or Elmathan. 
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here into error by the habit of coupling Theo- 
dotion’s name with that of the notoriously 
Ebionite Symmachus; but it seems more prob- 
able that in a hasty reading or through an 
imperfect recollection of the above words of 
Irenaeus, he misunderstood, them as making 
Theodotion belong to the sect which found in 
his version of Isaiah a support for their heresy. 
In another place, however (Praef. in Comm. in 
Dan. p. 620), Jerome seems to prefer another 
account which represents Theodotion as in no- 
sense a Christian, heretic or otherwise, but as 
one “qui utique post Christi adventum incre- 
dulus fuit,” -—agreeing substantially with the 
expression used by Irenaeus, “ Jewish proselyte,” 
t.e., one who from a Gentile had become a 
Jew by religion. Epiphanius, however (De 
Mensuris et Pondd., 17), diverges widely from 
all these authorities, and makes him a proselyte 
from a different quarter, not from heathendom 
but from heretical Christianity—describing him 
as a Marcionite, a native of Pontus, who 
quarrelled with his fellow-sectaries, apostatized 
to Judaism, and acquired the Hebrew tongue. 
To this narrative little weight is to be attached, 
as well because of the general and admitted 
untrustworthiness of this writer, as because it 
directly conflicts with the weighty testimony of 
Irenaeus, as already adduced to the effect that 
Theodotion was an Ephesian. It is of course 
supposable that he may have been Pontic by 
origin but Ephesian by habitation; but the — 
whole account runs in so suspiciously close a 
parallel to what Epiphanius has told of Aquila 
just before, as to suggest the surmise that con- 
fusion or invention, or both, may have been 
here at work. It may well be that Epiphanins 
describes Theodotion as a Pontic Christian who 
turned Jew, merely because he has already so 
described Aquila: and that he had no better 
ground for setting him down as a Marcionite, 
than because the mention of Pontus suggested 
the name of the great Pontic heresiarch. On 
the whole it seems safest to confine ourselves 
as Eusebius did to accepting the facts as briefly 
stated by Irenaeus, —that Theodotion was of 
Ephesvs, a heathen convert to Judaism—with- 
out attempting to add to or alter them on the 
unsatisfactory testimony of later writers as to 
his nationality or religion. 

In attempting to fix the time when Theodotion 
flourished, we find ourselves again thrown back 
on the authority of Irenaeus in the same 
passage of the treatise Against Heresies: for 
the one certain and tolerably determinate datum 
we possess in the matter is, that his version, 
being referred to (as above) in that passage, 
must have been made before the composition of 
that treatise, — therefore before a.D. 180-189 sf 
(see Vol. III. p. 258). A second but less ayail- 
able datum is the fact, admitted on all hands, 
that he came after Aquila,—who, however, is 
variously assigned to the earlier or the later 
years of the second quarter of the second cen- 
tury. Thus, combining our data, we conclude 
that Theodotion’s work cannot have been so 
late as 189 or earlier than 130. On the side of 
the later date, some would construe the expres- 
sion of Irenaeus, “those who are now venturing ” 


»> That is (as it seems), “an unbeliever who lived after 
the coming of Christ,” not before it, like the Seventy. 
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(Gy viv ToAudyTwy), as implying that when he 


| wrote, Theodotion had only just completed his 


| translation, 


But this argument puts undue 


_ force on the words, and is sufliciently met by a 


reference to the sentence that follows, “as 
Theodotion interpreted (hpwhvevoe, aor.), and 
Aquila;” and by the remark that on the same 
grounds we should be obliged to make Aquila 
also write immediately before Irenaeus, which 
is contrary to all the evidence. The expression 
is to be understood merely as contrasting the 
comparatively recent translations with the 
ancient and primary authority of the LXX. On 
the other hand, in favour of the earlier date, the 
apparent use by Irenaeus throughout his treatise 
of Theodotion’s translation of Daniel has been 
relied on to prove that part at least of his ver- 
sion must have been executed several (probably 
twenty) years before Irenaeus wrote, in order to 
have attained the acceptance implied in his so 
using it. But (not to mention that Irenaeus, 
an Eastern whose early life had been passed at 
Smyrna, may have had exceptional opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with a work pro- 
ceeding from Ephesus), it will be shewn farther 
on that arguments founded on citations from 
Daniel which look like Theodotion’s version, 
cannot be relied on. Whether, therefore, the 
date of this version is nearer to the upper or 
lower of the limits above indicated, cannot be 
determined with certainty. If, indeed, we 
could rely on Epiphanius, the doubt would be 
solved, for he confidently asserts that Theodo- 
tion issued his version in “the reign of the second 
Commodus” (i.e. 180-192; for the emperor, as 
he explains, is thus designated to distinguish 
him from Commodus, better known as Verus, 
the partner in empire of M. Aurelius); so that 
its date must be after 180, as it has been above 
shewn to be before 189. On his authority the 


Paschal Chronicle sets it down as 184; and in 
recent times Harvey (Jrenaeus, t. i. p. clviii.) 


has fixed on 181, but under a misapprehension of 


_ the meaning of “the second Commodus,” which 


expression he construes as “the second year of 
Commodus.” But the testimony of Epiphanius 
as contained in the Greek text, is in this instance 
even more than usually unsafe to rely on. For 
it is discredited by the circumstance, that it is 
preceded and followed by two other equally 
confident statements, —(1) That Symmachus 
flourished under Severus (123-211), and (2) 


‘that Theodotion followed Symmachus ; whence 
it would follow that Theodotion’s version belongs 
_ to a time long after Commodus, and so late that 


it could not possibly have been known (as we 
have seen it was) to Irenaeus writing before 
189. Thus these assertions of Epiphanius are 
contradictory alike to one another and to known 
historical facts. The text of the De Menss. et 
Pondd. at this place, however, bears such evident 
marks of corruption and interpolation, that it 
becomes necessary at this point to give the re- 
sults of a fuller examination of it. 

Twelve chapters (9-20) are occupied with an 
account of the versions of the Old Testament, 
beginning with the LXX. (chh. 9-12), and then 
proceeding to Aquila (13-16) whose version is 
reckoned “the second” (the LXX. of course 
being first), and is assigned to the reign of 
Hadrian. Next follows, in ch. 16, a list of the 
Roman emperors for chronological reference, 
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but a strangely dislocated and confused one, as. 
follows. First, Antoninus Pius; then Caracalla, 
who is also called Geta, and identified with M. 
Aurelius, with the further name of Severus. 
{here written abnormally Soujp] added to him, 
and L. Aur. Commodus assigned as his colleague,. 
with a joint reign of seven years (which is right 
as regards Caracalla, but not for M. Aurelius 
who reigned nineteen years); then Pertinax ;. 
then Severus [mot as above written, but 
Zevjpos]. On this list follows the statement, 
“In the time of Severus, Symmachus... - 
issued his version, the third.” The author next 
goes on in ch. 17 to relate that “after him. 
[Symmachus], closely following in succession of 
time, in the reign of the second Commodus who 
reigned after the aforesaid Commodus for: 
thirteen years, Theodotion .... also issued 
his version.” He then proceeds (ch. 18) to the 
finding of the “ Fifth Version,” “in the time of 
Caracalla who is also called Geta, son of 
Severus.” At this point, again for chronological 
purposes, he introduces a second list of the: 
emperors, which is free from the confusion of 
the former one with respect to M. Aurelius (to: 
whom he adds only the surname Verus, and 
gives the years of his reign correctly), to Com- 
modus, and to Caracalla (except that he once 
more identifies him with Geta) ; but no attempt 
is made to reconcile the contradiction between. 
the two lists, beyond the addition of the word 
“another” (@AAos) not only to the name of” 
Commodus, but to those of Pertinax, Severus, 
and Caracalla. Thus we have two imaginary 
emperors interpolated, in a vain attempt to. 
cure the absurdity of placing Theodotion under 
Commodus, and yet making him posterior to 
Symmachus, who is placed under Severus the 
successor of Pertinax the successor of Com- 
modus! It is noteworthy, however, that in. 
this corrected list of emperors, the mention of* 
Theodotion under the reign of Commodus is - 
repeated, and his version described as the fourth, 
whereas Svmmachus is not named in this 
chapter either before or after him. It can 
hardly be admitted as possible that even 
Epiphanius, inaccurate to the point of reckless-- 
ness though he admittedly is, could so grossly 
stultify himself as the existing Greek copies of” 
this work make him do here; especially as in 
his Ancoratus (written eighteen years earlier) 
we find (ch. 60) a list of emperors which is. 
free from the blunders above noted. It has 
therefore long been suspected that his text has 
been here falsified by transcribers’ mistakes or- 
by editorial attempts at correction. And this 
suspicion has been converted into a certainty by 
the recovery and comparison of the ancient 
Syriac version of this treatise, contained in one 
of the Nitrian MSS. of the British Museum 
(Add. 17148).° This MS. was written (see: 
Wright’s Catal. p. 717) before a.p. 660, and is 
thus probably many centuries older than the 
Greek copies. The translation it contains seems 
to have been made in the sixth century, or 
earlier, But the Greek which the translator 


¢ Also in Add. 14620 (ninth century), The text has 
been printed from these MSS. by Dr. de Lagarde, and is. — 
prefixed to his Veteris Testamenti ab Origene recensiti 
Fragmenta apud Syros servata quinque (Gottingen, 
1880). 
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had before him was by no means free from the 
blunders (above pointed out) of the existing 
‘Greek text; for in ch. 16, the Syriac exhibits 
the same erroneous identification of M. Aurelius 
with Caracalla and Geta, and the same confusion 
as regards Commodus. Yet it must have 
differed from that text for the better in im- 
portant particulars. In the Syriac (1) when 
M. Aurelius is first named (ch. 16) his proper 
paternal name Verus (not Severus) is added, 
Severus being named only farther on, as the 
successor of Pertinax; and in the account of 
Symmachus with which the same chapter closes, 
it is under Verus, not Severus, that he is placed. 
Again (not to notice minor variations) in ch. 18, 
where the second list of emperors is given, we 
find (2) the following notable additions after 
the name of “M. Aurelius who is also called 
Verus.” ‘Now he was also called Lucius 
Commodus. In his time, as I said before, 
Symmachus was noted as a translator ;” words 
which make it plain that the reign to which 
the writer assigns Symmachus is that of the 
successor of Antoninus Pius; though (by an 
error which, however great, does not affect the 
question of time) he here identifies him with 
tthat earlier L. Commodus whom above he has 
correctly represented as his colleague. More- 
over, what is no less noteworthy, (3) while in 
the second list, in both Greek and Syriac, the 
emperor Commodus under whom Theodotion is 
placed, is distinguished as “‘ another Commodus ” 


(ps|= &AAos) from the Commodus who had 
been mentioned before (ch. 16) as partner with 
M. Aurelius, the same word is not attached in 
Syriac as it is in the Greek to the name of the 
rest,—Pertinax, Severus, Caracalla. On a re- 
view, then, of these corrections of the text, we 
arrive at the following results of our examina- 
tion of the Syriac translation. (j.) From (1) 
_ the substitution of Verus for Severus in ch. 16, 
together with (2) the mention of Symmachus 
inserted in ch. 18 under the reign of M. Aurelius, 
it appears certain that Epiphanius, according 
to the ancient Greek text underlying the Syriac, 
placed Symmachus not under Severus (193-211), 
but some thirty years earlier, under M. Aure- 
lius. And (ii.) the threefold omission (3) of the 
“another” from after the names of the emperors 
in ch. 18 is strong evidence that ch. 16 did not 
originally exhibit either the superfluous mention 
of Pertinax and Severus, or the absurd con- 
fusion as to Caracalla, which now appear in 
Greek and Syriac alike; so that the intrusion 
of these three names into ch. 16 is to be set 
down to the blunder of a scribe who was misled 
by the similarity between Verus and Severus, 
and had suffered his eye to be caught by the 
name Antoninus, where it occurs below (ch, 18) 
as borne by the son of Severus who is known as 
Caracalla; or perhaps to the conjectural alter- 
ations of a corrector who believed (probably 
with good reason, see article Symmacuus) that 
Symmachus belonged to the time of Severus, 
and desired to make Epiphanius say so in despite 
of his own chronology.* These interpolations, 


4 The confusion among the names, &c., in the order 
of these emperors, gross as it is, is not without excuse 
when one considers that the emperor we know as M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, bore originally his father’s name 
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being thus older than the Syriac version, must 
have occurred at a very early date.* The other 
corruptions of the text from which the Syriac 
is free, must have been in a copy to which the 
author of the Pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis (or at 
least of the latter part of ‘ttys. 79) had access ; 
for his account of the Greek versions of the 
Old Testament is a mere abstract of this of 
Epiphanius, as in the present Greek text, and 
follows it in the absurdity of placing Symmachus 
as “third” translator under Severus, with 
Theodotion as “ fourth ” under Commodus (the 
LXX. and Aquila being respectively first and 
second.)" The date of this Synopsis is uncertain 
and probably not very early. But it is re- 
markable that the compiler of the Paschal 
Chronicle, which is of the seventh century (con- 
temporary therefore with the MS. of the Syriac 
text above cited), must have used a copy 
similarly altered; for he not only places 
Theodotion under Commodus, as already stated, 
under the year 183-4, but also Symmachus 
under Severus as late as 201-2, citing Epipha- 
nius as his authority for his account of both. 


Verus, and also that of his maternal grandfather Severus, 
that he transferred the name Verus to his partner L, 
Commodus; and finally that the same names, M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, officially designated the emperor 
who is usually called by his nickname Caracalla. 

© The passages of Epiphanius above discussed must 
have run somewhat as follows in the Greek which the 
Syriac translator followed. — The words in square 
brackets appear to be interpolations, but earlier than his 
time. 

Ch. 16. Todrov (sc. ’Avrwrivoy Mov) duadéxerar [Kapa- 
kaddos 6 Kal Téras, ds kal] Mdpkos AvpyAvos Ovyjpos 
[eAdyero], kat PBaorever ery [6"] (read 16’). ’Ev rots 
avtov xpdvors Kat AovKvos AdpyAvos Kéupodos BactAever 
7a avra [¢'] em. [Leptivaé uivas S’. Sevqpos ern u7'.] 
’Ev rois tod Ovxpov xpdvots Bamaxds Tus... wy TyAN- 
ets wrrd Tov oixelov EOvoUS . . . MpoaTpExet TOIs ’lovdaiors. 

Ch. 17. Mera rovrov 6& xara médas év TH ENS xpOvH, 
Tovtéote wept Thy KoupodSov Bactdrciav, Adyw S€ Tod 
Sevrépov Koppddov, @eodoriwy tis .. . c&éSwKe. ... 

Ch. 18. ... Mera ’Avtwvivoy roy tov BactAever Mdp- 
kos Avpy\tos ’Avtwvivos, 6 Kal Ovjpos, Erm 16° eAgyeTo 
S€ avros AovKtos Kopupodos. ’Ev trois rovrov xpédvois, 
@s mpdtepov elrov, BWypaxos eyvwpicby épunvevris. 
Mera tovrov Képupodos aAAos Bactdever Eryn vy * 0d 
xpov@ yvwprabjvar @codoriwva etmomev, Tov ad Mapkw- 
vuotav ‘lovSatov yevSmevov Kat Thy TeTapmy épunvetay 


Epunvevoavta. Kopmodoy dé dvadéxerat Meprivad, kat... 


Tovrov Sé Svadéxerar Zevjpos, kai Paordcver ody 7H vig 
avrov ’Aytwrivy os Kal Téra, ery uy’ + TedAeuTicavtos 88 
Xevjpov diadéyerar THY apxnv avrod ’Avtwvivos Téras 6 
ulos adrod 6 Kapaxaddos émuxAndeis, kat movet ery 6. 

If the changes here indicated by brackets are made in 
ch. xvi. (as was long ago suggested by Huet), the serious 
contradictions and absurdities disappear. The incon- 
sistent mistake about the former Commodus may be 
also removed by striking out év rots adrod ypévos... 
7a avTa ¢' é7n; or (more probably) by striking out only 
the first four and last five words and prefixing 6, so as to 
read, 0 Kal Aovevos AdpyAos Képup0b0s,—which though 
an erroneous identification of him with his colleague, 
agrees with the misstatement in ch. 18 (as given in the 
Syriac). 

N.B. The words tiunOets and mpoorpéxer are restored 
above in ch. 16 from the Pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis, 
which the Syriac confirms, 

f In the Auctariwm compiled by Garnier, and ap- 
pended to most editions of Theodoret, is to be found a 
similar abridgement of Epiphanius’s account of the three 
versions, in which this absurdity is also repeated. But 
the date and authorship of this document are uncertain. 
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This writer, however, it is to be noted, refrains 
from borrowing from Epiphanius the designa- 
tion of Theodotion as “fourth,” and of Aquila 
as “second ;” while he retains that of “third ” 
for Symmachus, which of course implies that he 
counted Aquila first and Theodotion second, and 
did not include the LXX. in his reckoning. It 
is certain that Epiphanius, and the Synoptist 
after him, in designating the three translators 
as second, third, and fourth, intended to mark 
their chronological order; for with them the 
LXX. is first, and Epiphanius as has been shewn 
states expressly that Theodotion came “after” 
Symmachus. In so placing these two, he was 
probably misled, as most writers on the subject 
suppose, following a suggestion offered by Mont- 
faucon (Praeliminaria in Hexapla) by Origen’s 
columnar arrangement of the Greek versions, 
the order of which was, as is well known, 
Aquila, Symmachus, LXX., Theodotion; though 
the fact that the LXX. stood third and not first 
ought to have apprised him that Origen’s order 
was not chronological ;£ and he himself (ch. 19) 
actually warns his readers against being misled 
by it, as some had been, into supposing Aquila 
and Symmachus to be prior to the LXX. 
Hardly any scholar of later days except Petavius 
(Animadversiones; De Inp. Rom. Chronol., p. 399, 
ed. 1622) has attempted to maintain that 
Epiphanius was right in this view. The principle 
of the Hexaplar arrangement, far from being 
chronological, was plainly this; to set over 
against the original Hebrew the ancient authori- 
tative version of the LXX., and to subjoin to 
each the versions derived from and subsidiary 
to it. Thus Aquila and Symmachus, who 
translated direct {rom the Hebrew, were placed 
next to the two columns which contained the 
Hebrew (in its native character, and in the 
Greek); and Theodotion for the like reason was 
' appended to the LXX., as being little more 
than a recension of their version. The Hexapla, 
therefore, yields no evidence on the matter of 
the relative priority of the versions. As a 
ground for placing Symmachus last, it is usually 
argued that the silence of Irenaeus concerning 
him in the passage so often referred to above, 
where he refers to Theodotion and Aquila, 
implies that Symmachus’s version had not been 
made, or at least had not had time to reach 
Lyons, when Irenaeus wrote. But it has been 
shewn above, [art. SyYMMACHUS] that this argu- 
ment is inconclusive, At the same time the 
distinct evidence adduced in that article bring- 
ing Symmachus very close down to the time of 
Origen, whose elder contemporary he may well 
have been, when combined with the established 
fact that Theodotion’s version was written 
before Irenaeus’s treatise, which was written 
probably before Origen was born, certainly 
before his infancy was past—makes it hardly 
possible to avoid the conclusion, that Theodotion 
was the earlier of the two. Origen, who is the 
earliest writer to mention all three translators, 
seems to imply that this is so; for though in 
the Hexapla he places Symmachus before Theo- 
dotion for the reason already explained, in citing 
them in his writings he usually reverses the 


zg Jerome implies this in his words ‘‘ Aquila et Sym- 
machus, LXX. et Theodotio swwm ordinem tenent”’ 
(Comm. in Ep. ad Titum, iii. 9, p. 734). 
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order. In the fragments of those of his Com- 
mentaries which were written before 231, occur 
the earliest known notices of Symmachus’s. 
existence and work; and in one of these, in a 
note on Ps, iv. 1 (p. 556, Delarue) on the head- 
ing «is 7d réAos, he cites the versions in the 
order, Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus. So also 
in his note in the word Selah (ib., p. 515), which 
however probably belongs to another work of* 
his on the Psalms, the Zncheiridion, of unknown 
date; and again on St. Johni. 28, in his Comm. 
in Joann., tom. vi. (p. 141), written 232-238. 
And so finally in his Comm. in Matt., tom. xvi. 
(p. 742), where on St. Matt. xxi. 5 he collects 
all the renderings known to him of Zech. ix. 9, 
arranging them in an order evidently meant as. 
chronological, LXX., Aquila, Theodotion, Sym- 
machus, “Fifth” Version ; and this in a work 
written after he had compiled his Hexapla, for 
he refers to it in tom. xv. (p. 671). Even 
Eusebius, whose familiarity with the Hexapla 
would naturally lead him to follow its. order, 
sometimes sets Theodotion before Symmachus, 
as e.g. in Comm. in Pss., on Ps, ii. 2 (“ Selah ”). 
Jerome’s evidence is more express, for, not to 
mention that in his Praef. ad Comm. in Dan. 
above quoted, he names Theodotion second in 
mentioning the three, his expression in his 
Comm. in Esai, on lviii. 10 (p. 694) “ Symma- 
chus in Theodotionis scita concedens,” can hardly 
(though Dr. Field seems to question this, Pro- 
legg. in Hex., p. xxx.) mean less than that he 
believed Symmachus to have used Theodotion’s 
version. It may be added that some later but 
still early writers of repute continue occasionally 
to follow the order Aquila, Theodotion, Symma- 
chus. Thus Theodoret in the note on Amos 
above referred to; and the same arrangement is: 
uniformly adopted by Philoponus (Jn Hexaém. ; 
7th century), with the LXX. placed first, 
shewing that he meant it as chronological. 
Olympiodorus also (6th or 7th century), in his 
Comm. in Job, cites the three latter names in 
that order more frequently than in that of the 
Hexapla. 

On the whole it may be offered as a probable 
account of the facts, and of the mistakes of 
Epiphanius concerning them, that he had before 
him some authority, now lost, which placed 
Theodotion under Commodus and Symmachus 
under Severus; and that in order to reconcile 
this with what seemed to him to be the evidence — 
of the Hexapla in favour of the priority of 
Symmachus, he conjecturally corrected Severus 
into Verus, or perhaps assumed that under 
either name was meant M. Aurelius, who, im 
fact, bore both names. Of the subsequent 
changes introduced into his text, explanations. 
have been suggested above. 

Thus the direct evidence leads us to place 
Theodotion about the year 180, and Symmachus 
from fifteen to thirty years later; dates which 
agree well with the few known facts of the 
case. But indirect evidence of an earlier date 
for Theodotion has by some been supposed to be 
found in the apparent use of his version trace- 
able in the Zrypho of Justin Martyr, a work 
written not later than 164, perhaps some twenty 
years earlier. The fallacious character of this 
evidence will however be presently shewn. 

The characteristics of Theodotion’s work have- 
been described in a previous article [HExarna, 
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Vol. III. p. 23]. It was not so much an inde- 
pendent translation as rather a revision of the 
LXX., with its insertions usually retained, but 
its omissions supplied from the Hebrew—pro- 
bably with the help of Aquila’s version. Ac- 
cordingly, Origen could couple it with the LXX. 
as “equivalent” versions (ta icoduyapotvra 
GAAHAots), in a passage (Lp. ad African. p. 15), 
where he notices the supplementary verses at 
‘the end of Job, given by them but omitted by 
Aquila. And Theodotion’s was the version he 
commonly used in preference to the other two 
though Epiphanius with his habitual inaccu- 
racy reverses this statement, /. /., ch. 2) in filling 
up the omissions of the LXX. or the /acunae in 
their text as he found it; and from it accord- 
ingly comes a large part of the ordinary Greek 
text of Jeremiah, and a still larger part of that 
of Job. Thus in these books we have fuller 
materials for learning the character of* his 
version than that of either of the others; and 
still more, in his version of Daniel, which (as 
stated above, Vol. III. p. 22) has come down to 
us entire, having since before Jerome’s time 
(but how long before, we are not told), super- 
-seded” that of the LXX., so completely that the 
latter was lost for centuries, and is now extant 
only in a single Greek copy, the Cod. Chisianus, 
and in the Syro-Hexaplar translation contained 
in Cod. Ambrosianus (C. 313 Inf.)i Anyone 
who compares this version with Theodotion’s 
which is usually printed in all ordinary editions 
of the Greek Old Testament, will at once agree 
with Jerome (Praef. in Dan.) that the Church 
chose rightly in discarding the former and 
-adopting the latter. Indeed, the greater part 
of this Chisian Daniel cannot be said to deserve 
the name of a translation at all. It deviates 
from the original in every possible way; trans- 
poses, expands or abridges, adds or omits, at 
pleasure. The latter chapters it so entirely 
rewrites that the predictions are perverted, 
‘sometimes even reversed, in scope. We learn 
from Jerome (Jn Dan. iv. 6, p. 646) that Origen 
himself (“in nono Stromatum volumine”) aban- 
‘doned this supposed LXX. Daniel for Theo- 
dotion’s. And accordingly, the result of an 
-examination of all the citations of Daniel, some 
of them Jong and important passages, that occur 
in Origen’s extant works, is to prove that they 
ul agree almost verbatim with the text of 
Theodotion now current, and differ, in some 
instances materially as well as verbally, from 
that of the reputed LXX. as derived from the 
Chisian MS. He seems, moreover, to have 
found the task of bringing its text to conform 
to the original by the aid of Theodotion’s, a 
hopeless one, as we may judge by the specimens 
of his work shown in the asterisks, obeli, and 
marginalia of the two MSS. referred to. Yet 
that this is the version which Origen placed as 
that of the LXX. in the penultimate column of 
the Hexapla and Tetrapla is certain. The 
Chisian MS, testifies to the fact in its subscrip- 
tion to Daniel, which affirms that MS. to have 


» This fact is stated by Jerome repeatedly; in the 
two passages cited below, and also in Apol. contra Ruf. 
ii. 33; and Praef. in Comm. in Dan. p. 620. 

i From the former MS. this Greek text of Daniel was 
first printed at Rome in 1772; from the latter, the 
‘Syriac at Milan in 1780. 
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been directly copied from one which again in its 
subscription claimed to have been transcribed 


from and collated with the Tetrapla; and the | 


subscription to Daniel in the Syro- Hexaplar 
MS. cites the subscription of its original in 
exactly the same terms./ And the citations of 
the LXX. Daniel in Jerome; Which are frequent, 
agree with the Chisian and Syro-Hexaplar texts. 
But though Jerome and others probably had 
their knowledge of this version of Daniel from 
Origen’s great compilation, or copies derived 
from it, Origen was not the first to make it 
known to the church. There is distinct evidence 
that before his time it was in the hands of 
Justin Martyr. Not to dwell as a reference to 
Dan. vii. 13 in his Apologia, which comes nearer 
to the Chisian text than to Theodotion’s, we 
have in his Zrypho (31) the whole passage 
Dan. vii. 9-28 cited at length in a version 
agreeing in the main (though with not a few 
signal divergences) with the version as given in 
the Chisian MS., the agreements being of such 
nature as utterly to preclude the explanation 
that they result from casual coincidence. But 
the divergences, though fewer in number, are 
nof less signal in character, and open an im- 
portant question, which has been touched on 
above, with regard to Theodotion’s version. In 
many of the points in which the passage as 
cited in the Trypho, diverges from the Chisian 
text—though not in all of them—it coincides 
with that of Theodotion. And in this case also 
the agreements are such as chance will not 
account for. Thus the indications of the ex- 
tract in the Zrypho seem, at first sight, to point 
to the use by the author of both the versions 
now extant. Of the phenomena thus presented 
by it, divers explanations have been offered. 
The first is perhaps hardly worth mentioning 
because no one seems ever to have adopted it or 
even to have thought it worth refuting; it is 
that of Wetstein (Prolegg. in N. T., p. 64, edit. 
1730), who, though he wrote before the Chisian 
text had come to light, detected in this extract 
the tokens of interpolation from Theodotion, 
and believing that translator to be posterior to 
Justin, suggested the inference that the Trypho 
must be the work not of Justin but of some 
later writer. The second is Stroth’s (ap. Eich- 
horn, Repert. t. ii. p. 75), whose solution of the 
difficulty is to assign to Theodotion a date prior 
to 160; an assumption which, as has been 
shewn, is not by any means inadmissible, but 
which, as will presently appear, is inadequate to 
meet the whole case. The third is Credner’s 
(Beitriéige zur Hinleitung, ii. pp. 261-272), who 
after a careful and very minute analysis of the 
extract in question was led to advance the 
theory, that the coincidences observed between 
the text of that extract and Theodotion’s are to 
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J Aaa, kara rovs O".—eypady ef avrrypadou Exovros 
Thy Vroonueiwoww Tavrny. "Eyoahn ek tay Texpamdav, 
e& Sy wat raperé@. The Syro-Hexaplar subscription 
is precisely to the same effect. The agreement between 
these MSS. here and throughout, in their subscriptions, 
in the peculiar order in which they arrange the books 


contained in both, and in other points, indicate that the 


MS. whence the Chisian was copied, and that which 
contained the original of which the Syro-Hexaplar is a 
translation, if they were not identical must have had a 
very near common ancestor. 
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_ ke taken as indicating not that Justin borrowed 
| from Theodotion, but that both borrowed froma 


_ common source. 


This source he supposed to be 
a previous version of Daniel corrected after the 


' original by Christians of Palestine; a copy of 
_ which, having reached Ephesus, there fell into 


the hands of Justin when he was writing his 
Trypho in that city, and afterwards of Theo- 


_ dotion who, as we have seen, was an Ephesian. 
By assuming a sufliciently early date for this 
' supposed version, he thus accounted not only 
' for the points of contact between the Trypho 
_ extract and Theodotion, but for other and still 


more remarkable facts which, in the course 
of his investigation, he brought to light ;—the 
apparent traces of Theodotion’s version in 
Clement of Rome (c. 34), and even in the 
Apocalypse (i. 7), and in the Second Gospel 
(xiv. 62). Such traces are at once explained 
by Credner’s hypothesis; but they demonstrate 
the failure of the other two solutions. For it 
is impossible, either (after Wetstein’s method), 
to date those writings so late as to be the 
work of men posterior to Theodotion; or 
(after Stroth’s), to date Theodotion early 
enough for his version to have been known 


_ to St. Clement, St. John, and St. Mark. And 


thus much Credner appears to have rightly 
divined — though, as will be shewn below, his 


_ imagined early Christian version of Daniel is at 


once improbable and unnecessary —that a version 
anderlies Theodotion’s which is older than the 


‘New Testament, and which is not the Chisian 


LXX. But the facts of the case require to be 
brought out more distinctly, and appear to point 
toadifferent solution from that which he offered. 

The facts, then, as they lie before us, may be 
stated thus. (1) Theodotion’s version of Daniel 
is not an independent one, but, like the rest of his 
work, founded on a previous version. For all 


_ authorities agree that he was not, and was not 
competent to be, an original translator, but 


worked on lines laid down by others. (2) This 


previous version of Daniel was not that con- 


tained in the Chisian MS. ; as is shown by simple 
comparison of it with Theodotion’s. 


Not only 
are they in many and those the most important 
portions substantially distinct and even contra- 
dictory inter se, but Theodotion’s is thoroughly 
dissimilar in character to the Chisian and shews 
no trace of the very peculiar manner and marked 


" superiority of style which characterize the Greek 
_ of the latter as compared with the LXX. in general. 


_ @) This version, thus underlying Theodotion’s 


and distinct from the Chisian, must have been 
prior, not only to Justin, and to St. Clement, 
but even to some books of the New Testament. 


Of these points the last (3) has been indicated in 
the account just given of Credner’s theory, and 
will be found to be capable of much fuller proof. 


The two former points (1) and (2) are of great 


importance, as showing how unsafe it is to rely 
on Greek citations from Daniel, which seem 


' derived from Theodotion’s text rather than the 


_ Chisian, in investigating the date of Theodotion, 


or of the works in which such citations occur. 


Thus Wetstein, as we have seen, was misled 


into conjecturing that the Zrypho was subse- 


quent to Justin’s time. And thus very recently 


Dr. Hort has been misled into an attempt to 


lower the date of the Pastor of Hermas;—on 


the ground of an allusion to Daniel vi. 22, 


- 
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acutely discerned by Mr. Rendel Harris in the 
description of the angel @eyp) [Ceypt] who is 
described as sent to deliver Hermas from a wild 
beast (Pastor, iv. ii. 4); where the words 
eveppage [=D] . . - Avudvy, agree with 
Theodotion’s version of the reply of Daniel con- 
cerning his deliverance, and differ from the 
Chisian.« The remaining point (3) when kept 
in view guides to the true source of the cita- 
tions from Daniel in writers of the first and 
second centuries which look like Theodotion’s ren- 
derings. <A fuller examination of the subject will 
be found to add largely to the instances on which 
Credner founded his theory, and to lead us to 
substitute for it another and simpler hypothesis. 

To begin with the use of Daniel in the New 
Testament. Credner rested his theory of an 
early Christian version of the book (perhaps 
too confidently) mainly on the two places already 
noted, Rev. i. 7; St. Mark xiv. 62, in both of 
which the Son of Man is spoken of as coming with 
(wera) not on (él) the clouds,—thus agreeing 
with Theodotion’s text against the Chisian. It 
is now to be added that the Apocalypse yields 
several other instances, some of them much 
more weighty than this of his, as follows :—Rey. 
ix. 20 (Dan. v. 23); xii. 7 (Dan. x. 30); xiii. 7 
(Dan. vii. 21); xix. 6 (Dan. x. 6); xx. 4 (Dan. 
vii. 9); xx. 11 (Dan. ii. 35). Of these the first 
is a considerable passage, every word of which 
can be accounted for from Theodotion, but is 
entirely without counterpart in the Chisian 
LXX.: in the next four the coincidence with 
Theodotion against the Chisian is minute, but 
for that very reason the less explicable as acci- 
dental: while the last, where the expression 
témos ovx ebpebn avrois agrees word for word 
with Theodotion, whereas the Chisian text has 
dore-pndty KaradepOjvac e& avtev,—would 
alone suffice to raise a strong presumption that 
the Apocalyptist knew a version which was 
akin to Theodotion’s and unlike the reputed 
LXX. ;—for it may fairly be assumed that an 
author to whom Greek was evidently no fami- 
liar vehicle of thought, and who certainly used 
the LXX. elsewhere in citing the Old Testament, 
was not in this place, or in the others given 
above, translating Daniel for himself from the 
original. In the Gospels again we find, in addi- 
tion to Credner’s single reference to St. Mark, 
the following instances which tend to the same 
result as the above;—St. Matt. xiii, 32, with 
parallels in SS. Mark and Luke (Dan. iv. 37); 
St. Matt. xiii, 43 (Dan. xii. 3); St. Matt. xxiv. 
21, with parallel in St. Mark (Dan. xii. 1). 
From the Epistles probably James i. 12 (ep. v. 
11) may be adduced to the like effect, compared 
with Daniel xii. 12 (where the Chisian reads 
eupévwy for the dmrouevwy of Theodotion and of 
St. James). A clearer case is Hebrews xii. 33 
eppatay orduara Aedytwy,—words which point 
unmistakably to the same version of Daniel as 
that used by Hermas, as above pointed out.! So 
much for the evidence yielded by the New Testa- 
ment. But when from it we go back to examine 


k See Johns Hopkins’ University Circulars, iii. 75; 
iv. 23; and article sncRi, above. 

1 Most of these New Testament passages, and the 
comparison with the two versions of Daniel, are given 
more fully by Dr. Salmon in his Introduction, ch. xxvi-. 
p. 597 ff. (2nd ed.) ; see also p, 587. 
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with the like view the Apocrypha of tne Old | 


Testament, we are enabled to conclude, that the 
version which underlies Theodotion’s and which 
was used by the earliest Christian writers, was not 
itself a Christian production. The Apocryphal 
Book which is available for this investigation is 
that of Baruch. A considerable portion of the 
opening of this book (i. 15-ii. 20) is founded 
largely on Daniel-ix., and in several places the 
Greek differs from the Chisian text and agrees 
with Theodotion’s. The chief instances are,— 
Bar. i. 15 (and ii. 11) as 7 Huépa atrn (Dan. ix. 
7 and 15): Bar. i. 16, kal Tots &pxovow juay 
(Dan. ix. 8); Bar. i. 18, mopeverOa ofs eSwxe 
kata mpdcwroy juay (Dan. ix. 10); Bar. ii. 2, 
imoxdtw raytds Tod ovpavod... ev TP vouw 
Movo7 (Dan. ix. 12, 13); Bar. ii. 7, 7a Kane 
tabra HAvey ep” nuds (Dan. ix. 13); Bar. ii. 11, 


_ év xe1pt kparaia (Dan, ix. 15); Bar. ii. 14, eiod- 


kovooyv Kvpte (Dan. ix. 17); Bar. ii. 16, KAtvov 
7d ods (Dan. ix. 18),—in all of which Baruch 
agrees verbatim with Theodotion and not with 
the Chisian—the latter (e.g.) giving for the 
words of the first passage cited, kata thy 
heepay ravtny; omitting the second wholly ; 
reading in the third xataxoAovdjom... @ 
Zwras evémiov Mwoh kal judy,—and so on. 
Now though Hitzig and a few others have 
attempted to date this book as late as Vespa- 
sian’s time (most unreasonably), no one has ever 
imagined that it can be later; and the weight 
of opinion assigns it, at least this earlier part 
of it, to the 3rd or 4th century B.c." And the 
Greek text, whether original or a translation, is 
clearly a Jewish work. The version of Daniel 
therefore which the writer used cannot have been 
a Christian one; and the passages above collected 
are evidence that it was not the Chisian. Thus 
the Book of Baruch, even if as late as Hitzig 
would make it, proves that a Greek version of 
Daniel of Jewish origin, quite unlike the Chisian 
and closely akin to Theodotion’s, was forth- 
coming in the first century. But when we assign 
to Baruch its proper date, we conclude that the 
version in question was pre-Christian. Indeed 
Credner’s hypothesis involves grave improba- 
bilities ; for—not to mention that a version 
such as he supposes, remodelled by Christian 
hands and in a Christian sense, could not with 
propriety have been used (as Credner supposes 
it to have been) by Justin in his controversy 
real or fictitious with a Jew—it is hardly 
imaginable that a Christian of Palestine, at a 


m Jt seems probable that the very remarkable expres- 
sion BddcAvyua epyudcews, in 1 Mace. i. 54 (cp. 7d Bé. 
Ths pnu., Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark xiii. 14) comes likewise 
from this lost version. The reference is, in these 
citations, to Dan. ix. 27. But in this passage the words, 
BS. épnu., «.7-A. are marked in the Syro-Hexaplar text 
as not properly belonging to it, but interpolated by 
Origen from Theodotion (for the obelus ought apparently 
to be an asterisk), The preceding words émi rd tepov 
compared with émt 7d @vovacryprov in 1 Mace., and with 
év 76m. ayiéo in Matt., prove that this is the passage of 
Daniel referred to in both citations (so Origen in Matt. 
xxiv. 15, p. 858, declares); and not the other passage 
xii. 11, where the like words are indeed found in the 
Chisian version as well as in Theodotion’s, but in quite 
a different connexion. And the same may be said of 
the passage xi, 31. 

» Ewald makes it older than Daniel; but this can- 
not be. (Hist. of Isr. v. p, 208,—Carpenter’s trans]n.) 
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date so early as to be anterior to the Gospels 
and Apocalypse, could or would have revised, or 
rather retranslated, the Book of Daniel. More- 
over, not only is there no confirmation from 
external authority of the use by Theodotion of 
such a version, but the supposition that he did 
so is against the direct~and express evidence 
which is forthcoming, all of which points to 
the LXX. as Theodotion’s basis, and to no other 
version ; except perhaps to Aquila’s in a secon- 
dary degree, and in the way of occasional use. 
Indeed it is utterly improbable that Theodotion, 
a proselyte to Judaism, would use a version 
that had been revised in a Christian sense, as 
Credner’s theory represents him to have done. 
If he had done so, some traces of a Christian 
bias could not fail to appear in the passages 
where his Daniel differs from the other, in- 
cluding some of those that are the most defin- 
itely Messianic in the book. But in point of 
fact no such trace is discoverable. Setting aside 
Credner’s hypothesis, therefore, as at once inter- 
nally improbable, against evidence, and inade- 
quate to explain the facts, we are led to substi- 
tute for it a fourth solution of the question, 
whence come the citations of Daniel by Greek 
writers of the first two centuries? It is simply 
this, that side by side with the Chisian LXX. 
there was current among the Jews, from pre- 
Christian times, another version of Daniel, more 
deserving of the name, claiming to belong to 
the LXX. collection and similar in general char- 
acter to the LXX. versions of other books of 
the Hagiographa; that this was the version 
known to the author of the book of Baruch (or 
the Greek translator of it, if it was written in 
Hebrew); and to St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
John, and other New Testament writers; and 
again to St. Clement and to Hermas: and that 
it was also the version on which Theodotion 
founded his. The first author to show any real 
signs of acquaintance® with the version now 
commonly taken for the LXX. is Justin, who 
certainly (as appears in the course of the pre- 
ceding discussion) used it primarily and the 
other but occasionally ; or else perhaps had in 
his hands a text mainly derived from it, but 
with considerable admixture of the other. Even 
as to Irenaeus, as will presently appear, there is. 
no certain evidence that he knew the Chisiam 
LXX., and the probability is that he too used 
the other. The Chisian text however was the 
one known to and received as the LXX. b 

Origen, who must be supposed to have failed to. 
find a copy of the other, or to have been un- 
aware of its existence ;—no inadmissible supposi- 
tion, for it appears that he failed to obtain com— 
plete LXX. texts of Job, Jeremiah, and Chroni- 
cles; and he himself professes ignorance of 
Aquila’s and Theodotion’s versions of Lamenta- 
tions, the former of which at least must have: 
afterwards come to light, as the Syro-Hexaplar 


° Some slight apparent traces of a text agreeing with 
the Chisian are to be detected in a few places in the 
Apocalypse; of which the most distinct are the word 
modypy (i. 13; cf. Dan. x. 5, LXX.; where Theodotiom 
gives Paddiy): and the title Baciieds Bacidéwy Kar 
kUptos Kupiwy (xix. 16; cp. Dan. iy. 31, LXX.; where 
Theodotion following the Chaldee has nothing to. 
correspond). But these and other like traces may be 
accounted for as survivals of the primary LXX. versiom 
that have been retained in the Chisian. 
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margin abundantly testifies. His great autho- 
| vity thrown thus into the scale of the one version, 
is amply sufficient to account for the neglect 
into which the other fell after his time, and for 
its final disappearance. Yet of the two versions 
_ there can be little doubt that the survivor was 
_ the one of inferior value, and has less right to 
be accepted as the LXX. version. A suspicion 
of its claim to have come from the same source 
_and to rest on the same authority as the other 
books of the LXX., was long ago expressed by 
Jerome in his conjecture that it may have been 
_ produced “sub nomine eorum [LXX.] ab alio 
_ mescio quo non satis Chaldaeam  linguam 
| Sciente.” (Praef. in Dan.) And though the ill 
_ character of the work is plainly due to wilful 
falsification rather than to such ignorance as 
Jerome supposes, yet his doubt whether it pro- 

_ perly belongs to the LXX, collection is certainly 
well founded. It is at best a paraphrase, and a 

_ very unfaithful one, whereas that which Theo- 
_ dotion followed must have been a fairly close 
' translation; and primd facie it may be safely 
_ assumed that the paraphrase was not the first 
attempt to give the Book of Daniel to Greek 
readers, but had been preceded by a translation. 
Nay, the Chisian text itself here and there be- 
trays tokens of an underlying text coincident 
with that which underlies Theodotion’s. It is 
hard to account (¢.g.) for such mistranslations 

+ as omavlom for “seul” (Dan. ix. 24), and 7d 
ordua abrod doe Oardoons for “his body was 
like chalcedony” (Dan. x. 6) except as perver- 
‘sions of the version whence Theodotion derived 
his oppaylom, and 7 cua adtod woe) Odpors. 
The object of the paraphrast in great part of 
the work seems to have been merely to give, 
regardless of the original, a more truly Greek 
cast to the language and style than a mere 
translation could have: but in some places he 
betrays a national purpose, of encouraging the 
_ Jewish people against foreign oppression; and 
_ the altered turn he gives to the predictions of 
_ the latter chapters is such as evidently to point 
_ tothe period of the great Maccabean struggle 
against Antiochus Epiphanes (B.c. 163) as 
the time of his work, as has been clearly made 
_ out by Dr. Pusey (Daniel, Lect. VI., vii. p. 376; 
~ and note E, p. 606). It is not likely that up to 
that time any book of the Jewish Scriptures 
Temained untranslated; and we are thus con- 
firmed in the conclusion, that the other Jewish 
version, whose existence we have inferred, was 
prior in date as well as superior in quality to 
the Chisian paraphrase, the latter being of the 
 Maccabean period, the former possibly a century 
earlier. There is no inherent improbability in 
the hypothesis of two rival Septuagintal 
Daniels; for it has in its favour the analogous 
case of the two Septuagintal Ezras,—the canoni- 
eal, and that known in our English Apocrypha 
as “ First Esdras” (but subjoined as “ Third 
Esdras” to the Vulgate, though ranked as 
_“ First” in many of the best Greek MSS.), which 
_ bears to the canonical Ezra very much the same 
relation as the Daniel now accepted as the LXX. 
is, in this theory, supposed to bear to the prior 
and authentic LXX. Daniel. Most of this 
~ Book of Esdras goes over the same ground as 
the canonical Ezra, and is closer to the origi- 
nal of that Book than the Chisian Daniel is to the 
original Daniel; and the interpolated story of 
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the three youths at the court of Darius, and 
the appended hymn in praise of truth, haye 
their parallels in the familiar apocryphal inser- 
tions in the Greek Daniel.? This hypothesis has 
the recommendation that, besides meeting all the 
known facts of the early use of Daniel by Greek 
writers, diverse and difficult as they are, it 
further supplies an answer to the question, How 
came the Church to accept and read in lieu of 
the LXX. Daniel, the version of Theodotion, a 
Jewish proselyte, or at best a heretic? ‘The pre- 
ference given to it, if it was put forward merely 
on his authority, would be strange indeed ; but if 
we suppose it to have been received by Chris- 
tians not as an independent translation, but 
merely as a revised form of the version which 
had the ancient and (as was supposed) inspired 
authority of the LXX., varying probably so 
little from that venerable version as to be prac- 
tically identical with it, then we have a full 
explanation of how it came into esteem and use. 
As to the time when Theodotion’s Daniel began 
to be thus received, we can only say that it 
was apparently later than the second century. 
The citations from Daniel in Irenaeus agree 
indeed substantially with Theodotion’s text, but 
as they occur for the most part in the portions 
of Irenaeus which are now extant only in the 
old Latin version we cannot be sure that the 
agreement is complete; though it is beyond 
doubt that they are not taken from the Chisian 
version, inasmuch as the use made of them in 
many cases tuins on points which in that ver- 
sion do not appear. In one case only (Iren. I. 
xii.) where the Greek survives, do we find a 
point of agreement with the Chisian text against 


» The analogy between this 1 [3] Esdras and the 
Chisian Daniel goes further still, and extends even to 
the diction, which in these two books is less Hebraic 
than in any part of the LXX. pri sper, and characterized 
by an affectation of greater purity of idiom. One 
expression which they have in common, émype(oaro 
avra. [ra oxedy] ev TG cidwAciw avrod (Van. i.=3 Esdr. 
ii.) is so singular, neither the noun nor the verb 
occurring elsewhere in the Old Testament, that the coin- 
cidence cannot be accidental. Are we then to infer that 
the author of 3 Esdras knew Daniel in the Chisian 
version? or that the author of that version is here using 
3 Esdras? If we must choose between these alterna- 
tives, the former seems more prob:ble, for the intro- 
duction of the three youths into 3 Esdras is plainly sug- 
gested by the “Three Children ”’ of Daniel. But a more 
plausible solution of the question may be proposed,— 
that the authors are one and the same; that the hand 
which recast Daniel from an older Greek version into 
the form which appeurs in the Chisian text, Is the hand 
which, dealing similarly with the LXX. version of the 
last chapter of 2 Chron. and the greater part of Ezra, 
produced the apocryphal book to which the best MSS. of 
the LXX. give precedence over thecanonical Ezra. It is 
to be added that the remodelled Esdras was admitted by 
Origen into his collection, as we have already seen the 
remodelled Daniel to have been: tor it has been shown 
above [PauLus TELLENSIs, p. 269] that it was included 
in the Syro-Hexaplar (in this case properly Syro- 
Tetraplar) version, which had as its original a Greek 
MS., transcribed from the LXX. column of Origen’s 
great work. Had the LXX. version of the canonical 
Ezra been lost, as we have supposed that of Daniel to 
have been, before Origen’s time, it might well have 
happened that he would have placed part at least of 
this remodelled Wsdras, as he placed the remodelled — 
Daniel, in his LXX, column, parallel with the Hebrew- 
Chaldee original. 

3 R 
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Theodotion’s, —the word *Amdérpexe (where 
Theodotion gives Aedpo (Dan. xii. 9). This is 
explained by Overbeck (Quaest. Hipp. Specimen, 
p. 107) as a case of conflation of the two ver- 
sions (Theodotion’s and the Chisian); but it is 
surely unlikely that Irenaeus would have re- 
course to a second version for so trivial and 
questionable an amendment of the first word of 
a passage (xii. 9,10) which otherwise he cites in 
agreement with Theodotion. The true account 
of the matter apparently is, that Irenaeus uses 
here and throughout, the true primary LXX. 
Daniel, and that from it Theodotion drew his 
version of the passage verbatim, varied only by 
the substitution of dedpo for the very inappro- 
priate ardrpexe, which the Chisian has retained 
from the elder version.1 Thus alone can we ex- 
plain the facts presented by the text of Irenaeus ; 
for it is not credible that he, holding as he did 
that the LXX. worked under divine inspiration 
(III. xxi.) would have put aside a version of 
Daniel reputed to be theirs; still less, that in 
its stead he would have adopted the rendering 
of the same book as contained in a version of 
the Old Testament which (as we have seen) he 
knew to be recent, and denounced as of heretical 
tendency, holding it to be the work of a Jewish 
proselyte, and perverted with anti-Christian 
bias. Of his follower Hippolytus, and of Clement 
of Alexandria, it can be confidently affirmed that 
neither of them used the secondary LXX. Daniel ; 
and that their citations are apparently from 
Theodotion. Tertullian’s citations appear to be 
derived from a Latin version mainly based on the 
Chisian but with an admixture of renderings from 
some other source: while Cyprian’s usually agree 
with Theodotion’s text, but occasionally with the 
Chisiant On the whole we may conclude, that 
the interval between Irenaeus, who used the 
primary LXX. exclusively, and Origen, who was 
entirely unaware of its existence, was the period 
during which that version was passing out of 
sight and being superseded by the two now 
extant, one of them taking its place in eccle- 
siastical use, the other in the columns of the 
Hexapla and Tetrapla. Another question of 
which our hypothesis yields a satisfactory solu- 
tion is, How came Theodotion, the least skilled 
in Hebrew of the three translators, to be so 
successful in executing a version of this book, 
quite independent of the reputed LXX., and by 
universal consent preferred to it? No doubt he 
could not have so well fulfilled the task if he 
had not had the true and proper LXX. version 
to work on, and if that version had not been 
much more faithful to the original than is the 
loose and perverted paraphrase transmitted to 
us as that of the LXX. from the Tetrapla. 
Theodotion, however, though not an indepen- 
dent translator, is by no means deserving of the 
epithet of an “ unlearned ” one, which has been 
fixed on him by Montfaucon (Praelimm. in 
Heaapia). The chief, and for aught that appears 
the only, ground for this imputation is his 
practice of frequently transliterating words of 
his original, as if ignorant of their meaning. In 


this practice, however, as Dr. Field has well. 


4 Both renderings of a shave many precedents in 
divers parts of the LXX. 

= On these points see further in Salmon’s Introd, 
Pp. 593 (2nd ed.). 
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shown (Prolegg. in Heawapla, IV. iii.) he guides. 
himself mostly (though not without exception) 
by definable rules,—the words so dealt with 
being nouns reducible chiefly to the heads of 
names of animals (as Oevviy for cepijves), or 
plants (as ax) for Bobropov), or of vestments (as 
Baddiy for rodhpns), or articles used in worship 
(as Oepagly for kevorddia or [Aq.] poppduara). 
In such cases, if he has chosen to transliterate, 
rather than adopt a conjectural Greek rendering 
from a former version or hazard a new guess of 
his own, scrupulous caution is indicated, not 
ignorance. He is proved at least to have 
diligently consulted the original; and he will 
often be found to have exercised a wise discre— 
tion in forbearing to translate a word whose 
meaning cannot be determined, or for which the 
Greek language has no equivalent. As well 
might the English translators of 1611 be called 
“unlearned,” because they have occasionally 
retained such words as “ teraphim,” “ Belial” ; 
—or the Revisers of 1881-4, because they have: 
replaced the “scapegoat ” of the Authorized by 
“ Azazel,” and for “hell” have given “ Sheol” 
in the Old Testament, and “ Hades” in the New- 

Theodotion’s version extended to all the 
canonical books of the Old Testament, with the 
probable exception, already noticed, of Lamen- 
tations. Of the Apocryphal books, beyond the 
additions to Daniel already noticed,® he is only 
known to have included in his collection that of 
Baruch. The evidence of this is found in the 
marginalia of the Syro-Hexaplar Baruch, among 
which there appear five variations marked as. 
his in the usual way, with his initial* Hence 
the inference has been naturally drawn, that he 
knew this book—and also the apocryphal parts 
of Daniel—in Hebrew. Yet as regards the 
latter, their character is in no degree Hebraic, 
and in-the case of the story of Susanna in 
particular, many writers from Origen’s time™ 
and after have pointed out that the play on the 
names of the trees (vv. 54-59) compels us to 
assume that the Greek text is original. But in 
the case of Baruch, at least the early part of it 
on which all the variants from Theodotion 
(except the last) are given, the style suits the 
hypothesis of a Hebrew original; and besides, 
“the Hebrew” is there cited on the Syro- 
Hexaplar margin, and its existence is implied 
by insertions of the asterisk and obelus (i. 17; 
ii, 2; ii. 3), The deviations from the text 
denoted by these marginalia and marks are, 
however, trivial ; some of them are supported 


8 It may be that these additions originally appeared 
not in the LXX. proper but in the Chisian Daniel, and 
were borrowed by Theodotion from thence. This is 
likely, at least in case of the Prayer and Song of the 
Three, in ch. iii, which he gives in a form almost 
identical with the Chisian, except as regards the words 
inserted to connect it with the verses (23,- 24-91) 
between which it is interpolated, But in the stories of 
Susanna, and of Bel and the Dragon, the agreement of 
the two versions is by no means close, and Theodotion 
appears to have adopted a recension of them distinct 
from the Chisian. They were known to Irenaeus (see 
Til. xii. s TV. ix. xis) 

t See Ceriani, Monumenta S. & P. t. 1. f. 1 for text, 
and his notes on the places referred to; also the sub- 
scription éAos PeAtorat Kata Tovs o', of Cod. Chis, (as 
of Syr.-Hex.). 

u Africanus, Zp. ad Orig. 1 (Origenis Opera, p. 1), 
Delarue). 
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by extant Greek manuscripts, and all of them 
(except perhaps that on i. 2) could be accounted 
for as merely implying the existence of varia- 
tions in a Greek copy used by Theodotion and 

incorporated by him into his Old Testament. 
See the article HexapLa above referred to in 
Vol. IIl., pp. 14, 22. Most of the authorities on 
_the subject of Theodotion have been referred to 
above. In addition are to be mentioned, Dod- 
well’s Dissertt. in [renaeum IV. xxxix. ; Hody, 
\ de Bibliorum Textu, lib. iv. cc. 1, 2; the Praefatio 
“to the Roman edition of the Chisian text (1772); 
"also those of Segaar’s edition of the same (1775), 
-and Cozza-Luzi’s (1877); and that of Bugati’s 

edition of the Syro-Hexaplar Daniel (1780). 

[J. Gw.] 


__THEODOTUS (4), bishop of Heliopolis 
(Baalbec), in Phoenicia Secunda, by whom, ac- 
cording to the Roman Martyrology, and the 


Greek Menaea, a lemale martyr named Eudocia 
Bias baptized, under Trajan. (Le Quien, Or. 
' Christ. ii. 843.) [E. V.] 

: 


THEODOTUS (2), Valentinian. On the 
extracts purporting to be from the writings of 
Theodotus preserved in the works of Clement of 
Alexandria, see CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Vol. 
I. p. 564. Vatentinus, Vol. IV. pp. 1076, 1079, 
1081, 1082 sq. 


THEODOTUS (8), named by Theodoret 
(Haer, Fab. i. 8) as a follower of Secundus. 
Probably the writer is intended from whom 
Clement of Alexandria has preserved extracts. 


[G. S.J 


THEODOTUS (4) of Byzantium. Eusebius 
CZ. Hl. v. 27) has preserved extracts from a 
treatise directed against the heresy of Artemon, 
who taught that our Lord had been mere man. 
“Theodoret (Haer. Fab. ii. 5) tells us that this 
treatise was called the “ Little Labyrinth ;” and 
easons have been stated (Vol. II. p. 98) for 
elieving that the author was, as many critics 
“have supposed, Caius of Rome, and that its date 
‘is the end of the first quarter of the 3rd 
“century. It appears that these heretics claimed 
to hold the original doctrine of the church, which 
they alleged had continued incorrupt down to 
the episcopate of Victor ; and they asserted that 
the truth had been first perverted by his suc- 
‘cessor Zephyrinus, who became bishop about 
“A.D. 199. Their antagonist replies * that, on the 
“contrary, it was in the episcopate of Victor that 
‘this God-denying heresy had been first intro- 
uced, that its father and founder Theodotus the 
hoe-maker (cxvrevs), was the first to teach 
hat our Lord was mere man, and had been 
‘communicated for this heresy by Victor. From 
vhat the writer proceeds to tell, it appears that 
‘ter this excommunication Theodotus founded a 
Tegularly organized sect, which had its bishop, 


2 He says, ‘Perhaps this assertion might have been 
edible if it had not been contradicted, in the first 
lace by the divine Scriptures, and secondly by the 

tings of the brethren who before Victor’s time wrote 
n defence of the truth, such as Justin and Miltiades, 
Patian and Clement and many others, all of whom 


ak of Christ as God.” Hilgenfeld, who has no sense 
f controversial irony, infers from the ‘‘ perhaps” that 

us could not deny the apparent credibility of the 

emonite statement (Ketzergeschichte, p. 612). 
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which paid him a salary (see N ATALIUS) ; 
and the leading men in which, in the time of 
Victor’s successor, were Asclepiades and another 
Theodotus, a banker. These two undertook to 
clear the text of the New Testament of cor- 
ruptions, but our authority assures us that what 
they called “corrected ” copies had been simply 
ruined; and that the two did not even agree 
among themselves as to their so-called cor- 
rections. 

Our sole other primary authority for this 
Theodotus is Hippolytus, The section on Theo- 
dotus in the lost earlier work on heresies by 
Hippolytus may be to some extent recovered by 
a comparison of the corresponding articles in 
Pseudo-Tertullian, Zpiphanius and Philaster ; 
and there is every reason to think that Epi- 
phanius whose treatment (Haer. 54) is the 
fullest, drew his materials altogether from 
Hippolytus. There is an article on Theodotus 
in the later treatise of Hippolytus (Ref. vii. 35). 
The influence of Theodotus did not extend much 
beyond his own generation, and later church 
writers appear to have known nothing of him, 
but what they learned from the two nearly 
contemporary authorities whom we have named. 

The place in which the- article on Theodotus 
came in the lost work of Hippolytus, exactly 
corresponds to the date assigned to him in the 
“Little Labyrinth.” He comes immediately 
after Blastus, whom we otherwise know to have 
caused schism in Victor’s time by endeavouring 
to introduce the Quartodeciman usage in Rome. 
Hippolytus stated that Theodotus was a native 
of Byzantium, and he alleged that the heretic had 
denied Christ in time of persecution, a fact which 
accounted for his heresy, since it was natural 
he should wish to maintain that he whom he 
had denied was only man, not God. Hippolytus 
reports that as respects the Deity and the work 
of creation, the doctrine of Theodotus was 
orthodox ; but’ that with respect to our Lord’s 
person, he agreed with Gnostic speculations, 
especially in distinguishing Jesus and Christ. 
The miraculous conception of Jesus he was 
willing to admit; but he held him to have been 
a man like others, though one of the highest 
virtue and piety. He taught that at the baptism 
of Jesus, Christ descended on him in the form 
of a dove, and that after that he was able to 
work miracles, though he had never exhibited 
any before; but even so he was not God ; though 
some of the sect were willing to acknowledge 
his right to the title after his Resurrection. 

Theodotus chiefly relied on texts of Scripture ; 
specimens of which are given by Epiphanius 
(Haer. 54). It appears that Theodotus acknow- 
ledged the authority of St. John’s Gospel, for one 
of these texts was John viii. 40, He appealed 
also to the prophecy, Deut. xviii. 15, of the 
prophet who was to be like unto Moses; and 
therefore man, He quoted besides Isai. lili. 3.5 
Jer. xvii. 9 (LXX.); and several other texts in 
which our Lord is called man. [G. 8.) 


THEODOTUS (5) the banker. Theodotus 
of Byzantium had among his disciples another 
Theodotus, a banker, who in succession to him 
was a leader in his school, We might have 
been tempted to think that it was the same 
Theodotus who had taken up the business of 
a banker on his arrival at Rome, but the 
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distinctness of the two Theodoti is asserted 
both in the “Little Labyrinth” and by Hip- 
‘polytus. An account of the speculations which 
the second Theodotus added to the heresy of 
the first will be found in the article MeEL- 
CHIZEDEK, Vol. III. p. 889. [G. S.] 


THEODOTUS (6) Montanist. (See Mon- 
TANuS, Vol. III., p. 938 b.) 


THEODOTUS (7) (8). | Praedestinatus 
has invented two bishops of this name. In his 
article on Colorbasus (Maer. 15) he has given 
more than usual loose to his power of invention. 
He represents this heretic as teaching that the 
life of man is placed in seven stars, and as in- 
‘terpreting with reference to these the “seven 
churches” and seven golden candlesticks. And 
he states that Theodotus, bishop of Pergamus, 
holding a synod of seven bishops, anathema- 
tized him, and gave the true interpretation of 
the sevenfold work of the Holy Spirit, which 
need not here be repeated (see COLARBASUS). 
His other Theodotus is a bishop of Cyprus, 
whom he represents as opposing the Antidico- 
maritae (Haer. 55). [G. S.J 


THEODOTUS(@Q), May 18, martyr at Ancyra 
in Galatia in the Diocletian persecution. The 
narrative of his martyrdom is intermingled with 
that of the SEVEN VIRGINS OF ANCYRA. We 
shall give both in one narrative. Theodotus 
was a devout shopkeeper at Ancyra. He 
was a dealer in _ provisions. Theotecnus, 
the apostate from Christianity, had just then 
been sent with ample power to enforce con- 
formity to the imperial edicts [THEOTECNUS]. 
He began by ordering that all provisions sold 
in the market should be first presented to the 
gods. This would render them unfit for use 
in the Holy Communion. Theodotus used his 
shop and trade organization to supply the 
Christians with bread and wine, free from 
pollution. The persecution waxing hot, how- 
ever, Theodotus was compelled to fly from 
Ancyra. He retired to a place, distant some 
forty miles, where a cave, through which the 
Halys flowed, offered a refuge for some fugitive 
Christians. The narrative then shows us how 
quietly Christians in country districts pursued 
their occupations and enjoyed their daily wor- 
ship, while their brethren in the cities were 
suffering tortures and death, These acts indeed 
are most valuable as illustrations of the general 
condition of the Christians in Asia Minor during 
the earlier years of the Diocletian persecution. 
In the cave, Theodotus found certain brethren 
whom he had a short time previously delivered 
from death. They had overturned the altar 
of Diana, and were arrested by their relations 
who were carrying them for judgment to the 
prefect, but Theodotus bribed the accusers to 
let them off. They considered it prudent, 
however, to keep out of the way, and took 
refuge therefore in this cave. They were de- 
lighted to see their deliverer, and invited him 
to join them at their meal. Then we have a 
graphic picture of a picnic in those days; 
the fugitives reclining on the grass, which was 
abundant, surrounded with trees, wild fruit, and 
flowers, while grasshoppers, nightingales and 
birds of every kind made music all around. In 
‘this passage indeed (sec. xi, of his Acts), we find 
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one of the few instances where an early Christian 
author seems capable of appreciating the beauty 
of nature. We then have a glimpse of the 
religious life of the time. Before he would 
eat, Theodotus sent some of their number to 
summon the presbyter from the neighbouring 
village, which was named’ Malus, to dine with 
them, to pray with them before they started 
afresh on their journey, and also to ask a blessing 
on their food, for, says the Acts, “the saint never 
took food unless a presbyter blessed it.” The 
messengers of Theodotus found the presbyter, 
whose name was Fronto, or, according to the 
Bollandist Papebrochius, Phorto, just leaving 
the church, after the midday hour of prayer. 
The dogs of the village attacked them, and 
the priest ran to drive them away, asked 
if they were Christians, and informed them 
that he had seen them in a vision the night 
before, bringing a precious treasure to him. 
They told him they had the most precious of 
treasmes with them, the martyr Theodotus, to 
whom the presbyter at once departed. During 
the meal, Theodotus suggested the spot as a fit 
place for building a martyrium or receptacle 
for relics, and exhorted the priest to set about 
its erection. He pleaded that he possessed no 
relics, when Theodotus, drawing a ring off his 
finger, gave it to him in token that he would 
provide them. He then returned to the city 
of Ancyra, which he found in a great state o 
commotion, owing to a violent persecution then 
on foot. [SeveN Martyrs or ANnoyrA.] A 
writer in the Revue Archeol. t. xxviii. p. 303, 
has noted a passage in the Acts of these 
sufferers (sec. xiv.), as deserving of careful 
study as an illustration of the paganism o 
Galatia. Theodotus having rescued the bodies 
of the nuns from the lake into which Theo- 
tecnus had cast them, prepared himself to 
suffer. He prayed therefore with the brethren, 
and told them to give his relics to the 
presbyter Fronto, if he brought a ring as a 
token. He at once set out for the tribunal, 
where the priests of Minerva were demanding! 
his arrest, as the head and front of the Christian 
opposition. The Acts now offer some of the 
most striking illustrations used by Le Blant in 
his Actes des Martyrs, cf. pp. 25, 62, 78, 80. 
They illustrate every detail of Roman crimina 
procedure, especially the offer made to the 
martyrs of high promotion and imperial favour 
if they recanted. Theodotus was offered the 
high priesthood of Apollo, now esteemed the 
greatest of all the gods, but all in vain, till a 
last the president ordered him to be beheaded, 
and his body to be burned. Another super- 
natural incident now occurs. He was executed 
and the body was placed on a pyre, when 
suddenly a bright light shone around it, so tha’ 
no one dared to approach. The president then 
ordered it to be guarded all night, in the placey 
of common execution, by soldiers whom he had 
just flogged for suffering the bodies of the nuns 
to be carried off. Fronto, the village priest, nov 
again appears. He was a farmer, and kept a 
vineyard, where he made wine. He came jus 
at this precise juncture to Ancyra to sell his 
wine, bringing the ring of Theodotus with him. 
He arrived at the place of execution just when!) 
night was falling, and the gates of the city had 
been closed, and found the guard erecting a hut!) 
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of willow branches wherein to spend the night. 
The Galatians, indeed, were, like the Irish Celts, 
in their use of such willow booths. The soldiers 
nyited him to join their party, which he did, 
iscovering what they were guarding, he plied 
hem liberally with his own wine, made them 
runk, and then carried off the body of the 
ae which he placed in the very spot which 
Theodotus himself had marked out as the site 
of a martyrium. The Acts purport to have 
deen written by one Nilus, an eye witness. They 
- of the chapel erected to the memory of 
heodotus, which could only have been done when 
Yeace was restored to the chureh. The Acts will 
ge found in Ruinart, Acta Sinc. p. 354. They are 
Tanslated into English as an appendix to Mr. 
ason’s Diocletian Persecution. (Ga Ts S$] 


THEODOTUS (10), bishop of Ceraunia, or 
ae on the north coast of Cyprus, a con- 
essor in the persecution of Licinius. According 
30 the Greek Menaea, after being barbarously 
jortured, he was thrown into prison, where he 
‘ingered till he was liberated by Constantine, 
Jan. 19, 324, surviving his emancipation two 
years. The Greek church commemorates Theo- 
ae three times: on the day of his liberation, 
Jan. 17 or 19; on that of his death, March 2nd ; 
ind also, with the Latin Church, on May 6, when 
Tillemont thinks it probable some of his relics 
were brought to Constantinople (Tillemont, Mém. 
leclés. vy. 514; Bolland, May 6, pp. 105, 843: 
fen. Graec. Jan. p. 310; Mar. p. 11). On the 
juestion whether Theodotus. is to be identified 
with Theodorus of Cyrene, cf. Tillemont (w. s. 
84, note iii.). They are distinguished, but 
robably erroneously, by Le Quien (Or. Christ. 
i. 1058, 1073). [E. V.] 


THEODOTUS (11), bishop of Laodicea, in 
Syria Prima, in the Nicene period, a zealous 
idvocate of Arian doctrines, claimed as such by 
Arius in his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
heod. H. E. i. 5, v. 7.) Eusebius gives him a 
igh character for his skill as a physician of the 
jody as well as of the soul, remarkable for his 
kindness, sympathy, sincerity, and zeal to help 
1 who needed his aid, reinstating the church in 
S prosperity which had suffered much by the 
wardice of its last bishop, Stephen, who seems 
-haye renounced the faith in the persecution of 
ocletian. (Euseb. H. /. vii. 32.) He was pre- 
sent at the council of Nicaea in 325 (Labbe, ii. 51) ; 
before which he is coupled by Athanasius with 
ie Eusebian party (Athan. de Synod. c. i. § 17, 
886). On the visit of Eusebius of Nicomedia 
Jerusalem in 330 or 331, ostensibly to see 
ie newly built church, he formed one of the in- 
mous Arian cabal which, proceeding to Antioch, 
cceeded by scandalous and utterly unfounded 
arges in deposing Eustathius (Theod. H. 2. 
21), and electing Kusebius of Caesarea in his 
om (Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 62). He also 
ok part/in the infamous council of Tyre in 335 
abbe, ii. 436); and that of the Dedication at 
ntioch in 341 (iid. 560), and is mentioned by 
hanasius as having been at Seleucia in 359 
ithan. de Synod. c. i. § 12, p. 880). The two 
pollinarii, father and son, were excommuni- 
ted by Theodotus for having been present at 
ie recitation of a hymn in honour of Bacchus, 
mposed by a sophist of Laodicea with whom 
had interdicted an intercourse, restoring 
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them again on their repentance (Soz. H. Z. vi. . 
25; Socr. H. L. ii. 46). In the third book of - 
the untrustworthy compilation of Gelasius o 
Cyzicus, c. 3, is given a letter from the em- 
peror Constantine to Theodotus, exhorting him 
to take warning by the punishment of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia and Theognius, and to return to 
the orthodox faith (Labbe, ii. 284). This letter 
is quoted as genuine by Benignus of Heraclea at 
the fifth general council (Labbe, v. 481). Ac- 
cording to Gams, Theodotus had an episcopate of 
thirty years. He is commemorated in the Roman 
martyrology, notwithstanding his Arianism, on 
Noy. 2nd. {E. V.] 


THEODOTUS (12), bishop of Berrhoea, in» 
Syria, under Valens. He was orthodox, and is 
addressed by Basil in Hpist. 310 (Le Quien, Or. 
Christ. ii. 782). [Ge Leisap 


THEODOTUS (13), bishop of Hierapolis, © 


“conspicuous for asceticism and for meekness,”~ - 


ordained by Eusebius of Samosata in violation 
of canonical order, after his return from exile 
in 378 (Theod. #. H#. vy. 4). He accompanied ’ 
Flayian of Antioch, Acacius of Beroea, and other 
men of note, clerical and Jay, on an Easter 
visit to Marcian, the famous solitary of Chalcis, 
c. 382. (Theod. Hist. Rel. c. 3.) [E. V.] 


THEODOTUS (14), bishop of Nicopolis in 
Lesser Armenia and metropolitan, an aged 
prelate of high character and unquestioned 
soundness in the faith, much and deservedly 
respected by Basil the Great, to whom his 
sensitive orthodoxy was the cause of repeated 
mortification and annoyance in the matter of 
Eustathius of Sebaste. Theodotus not un- 
warrantably entertained grave suspicions of 
Eustathius’s doctrinal soundness, which Basil, 
who felt a warm friendship for him, was 
reluctant to credit, and used many endeavours 
to clear away. For the whole course of the 
affairs—Basil’s vain attempts to pin this slippery” 
theologian to an orthodox confession—the cold- 
ness with which Theodotus regarded Basil, 
passing into downright discourtesy on account 
of his unwillingness to give up his old friend— 
Basil’s vain attempts at co-operation with Theo- 
dotus in giving bishops to Lesser Armenia, and 
Theodotus’s virtual excommunication of him on 
his arrival, by invitation, at Nicopolis, and the 
ultimate re-establishment of brotherly relations 
—reference may be made to the biography of 
Basil (BASILIUS OF CAESARETIA, Vol. I. p. 292). 
Two of Basil’s extant letters are addressed to 
Theodotus; one written in 373, assuring him 
that Faustus, bishop of Satala in Lesser 
Armenia, had been ordained by Anthimus of 
Tyana, not by him (Basil, Zp. 121[195]); the 
other, in the same year, answering Theodotus’s 
remonstrances for not writing to him about 
Eustathius, on the ground that the matter was 
one of public notoriety, and because he thought 
little of it (Zp. 1380 [196]}). That Theodotus 
did not long survive is seen from a consolatory 
letter on the death of “their common father ” 
written to the clergy of Nicopolis in 375 (Zip. 
229 [193]). (Tillement, Méin. Leclés. tom. ix. 
passim, ) [E. V.J 


THEODOTUS (15), a presbyter and monk 
of the monastery of St. Publius at Zeugma, 
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of which Chrysostom’s correspondents Aphtho- 
mius, Chaereas, and Nicolaus were also mem- 
bers, and over which both he and Aphthonius 
jointly presided, Aphthonius taking the govern- 
ment of the Syrian portion of the commune 
and Theodotus that of the Greek. We have 
several letters of Chrysostom to Theodotus and 
his companions, almost entirely occupied with 
the strong desire they had expressed to visit 
him, and the various difficulties the snows in the 
winter and the Isaurian banditti in the summer 
threw in their way. These were so great that, 
ardent as was his wish to see them, he dared not 
ask them to come, and he must content. himself 
with requesting their letters and their prayers. 
Two letters (Zpp. 93, 146) were written from 
€ucusus; one (Zp. 70) after his retreat to 
Arabissus, A.D. 406. We learn from a subsequent 
letter to Rufinus (Zp. 126) that Theodotus had 
at last accomplished his desire and visited him at 
Arabissus. Nie ved) 


THEODOTUS (16), a young “lector” of the 
ehurch, the son of a gentleman of consular rank, 
who bore the same name as himself. The young 
man, having a great desire to lead an ascetic 
life, which he regarded as “the true philoso- 
phy,” obtained his father’s permission to visit 
Chrysostom in his exile with the view of placing 
himself under his instruction, bringing with him 
eertain presents from his father. The time of 
the young man’s arrival was an unfortunate one 
for his purpose. The increasing ferocity of the 
Isaurian inroads had compelled Chrysostom to 
leave Cucusus, and take refuge at Arabissus. 
The whole country was devastated with fire and 
sword up to the very gates of the town. The 
place was crowded with fugitives. The supply 
of provisions was running short. Pestilence was 
breaking out among them. ‘The contrast to one 
delicately nurtured, as Theodotus had been, was 
calculated to shake the constancy of his resolu- 
tion. He had weak eyes, and the severity of the 
elimate increased the evil. Chrysostom evidently 
saw that Arabissus was no place for the young 
aspirant to ascetic honours, and took advantage 
of a visit of Theodotus the deacon to put the 
youth under his charge, to convey safely to his 
home (Zp. 135). He at the same time returned 
the presents to Theodotus the elder, with a 
courteous letter, assuring him that he was far 
from insensible of his generosity ; but as the 
thmgs sent were not necessary to him, he felt 
it wiser to deny himself the enjoyment of them. 
He also commends Theodotus very highly for not 
allowing his natural affection to stand in the 
way of his son’s desire to attain the very highest 
pinnacle of philosophy, even if he had to leave 
his home and his country to secure it. He would 
gladly have retained the young man with him 
but for the unsettled state of the country, and 
the injury his eyes were suffering from the celd 
(Chrys. Zp.61). Chrysostom wrote a second 
time to the father, thanking him for the manner 
m which he had received his son on his unlooked- 
for return, and for the attention he had paid to 
his letters on his behalf, of which his son had 
informed him; but he begs that he will do all 
he can to encourage him in the pursuit of the 
divine philosophy of which he is enamoured 
(Zp, 141). 

' Two letters from Chrysostom to the young 
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man himself in answer to letters received from 
him, show that he was very uncomfortable at 
home, having secret enemies who were plotting 
against him, misrepresenting him to his father, 
and making his life a very unhappy one. Chry- 
sostom encourages him to bear whatever trials 
may be sent him, and rather to rejoice in them 
as affording him an opportunity of glorifying 
God by patience, and exhibiting true charity 
and forgiveness towards those who were injuring 
him. The only real trouble was sin. His apo- 
logies for leaving Arabissus were needless; the 
weakness of his eyes was a sufficient reason, and 
though absent in body he regards him as always 
present in spirit. He expresses great sympathy 
in his malady, and begs that he will take care of 
his eyes, and let him know frequently how they 
are. He concludes by exhorting him to devote 
all the time the weakness of his sight permits, 
to the study of Holy Scripture, so that his ac- 
quaintance with the letter may qualify him to 
understand Chrysostom’s expositions if he should 
ever be able to receive them. (Zpp. 102, 136.) 
[K. V.] 


THEODOTUS (17), a deacon of Antioch, 
between whom and Chrysostom there existed a 
very warm attachment ; and who paid Chryso- 
stom several visits during his exile, both at 
Cucusus and at Arabissus, We have seven letters 
of Chrysostom to him (/pp. 44, 59, 67, 68, 135, 
137, 140). In the earliest (Zp. 140), written 
from Cucusus in the spring of 405, he informs 
Theodotus that he must be content with less 
frequent letters than he had been in the habit of 
sending him, since although the roads were cleared 
from the winter’s snows, all the passes were 
occupied by the Isaurians. From Zp. 59 we 
learn that Theodotus, braving all difficulties, 
had paid Chrysostom a visit during that summer, 
and that the sorrow caused by his departure had 
been increased by a long silence, which Chry- 
sostom found it difficult to explain. In the 
winter of 405, Theodotus had written excusing 
himself for not paying Chrysostom another visit 
on account of the season and the affairs of his 
church, and had given Chrysostom a list of per- 
sons whom he thought it well he should write to. 
Chrysostom tells him that he regards this as a 
proof of affection, but that it was unnecessary, 
as he should have written to them all without 
his reminder (Zp. 44). At a later period in the 
same winter, after his retirement to Arabissus, 
Theodotus came to see him again (Zp. 135). 
After this, the blockade of the roads by the Isau- 
rians causing his letters to be infrequent, Chry- 
sostom begged that he would make them the 
longer (Zp. 67). Soon afterwards his heart was 
gladdened by receiving two from him in one day, 
and that at a time when the Isaurians had shut 
him up in the castle of Arabissus as in a_priso: 
(Zp. 68). Chrysostom wrote again in the sprin 
of 406, stating that he was sure he would hav 
come to see him, if the Isaurians had allowed it, 
He dared not ask him to come, for they had re 
cently made a night attack on Arabissus, and h 
himself had barely escaped their hands. He com: 
mended to his sympathy and counsel a youn, 
“lector,” who was passing through a time o 
great trial (Zpp. 135, 61). Chrysostom’s las 
letter to Theodotus is in answer to one accusin 
him of negligence in writing, and assuring him 
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_that he had written only one less than he had 
received. (Zp. 137.) {E. V.] 


THEODOTUS (18), patriarch of Antioch, 

) A.D. 420-429 (Clinton, #. &. ii. 552). He 
succeeded Alexander under whom the long- 

_ standing schism at Antioch had been healed, and 
_ followed his example in replacing the honoured 
name of Chrysostom on the diptychs of the 
church, The excitement created at Constanti- 
- nople on the announcement by Theodotus’s 
messengers of this step of reparation compelled 
Atticus, for the sake of public peace, to give a 
reluctant consent to a measure for which the 

_ popular voice had been long clamouring. Theo- 
dotus is commended by his contemporaries for the 
gentleness of his character and his consideration 
tor the feelings of others, as well as for the 
strictness of his own life. He is described by 
_Theodoret, at one time one of his presbyters, as 
“the pearl of temperance,” “adorned with a 
splendid life and a knowledge of the divine 
dogmas ” (Theod. H, £. vy. 38; Lp. 83 ad Dioscor.). 
Joannes Moschus relates anecdotes illustrative 
of his meekness when treated rudely by his 
clergy, and of his kindness when on a journey 
he insisted on one of his presbyters exchanging 
his horse for the litter in which Theodotus him- 
self was being carried (Mosch. Prat. Spir. c. 33). 
By his gentleness he succeeded in bringing back 
the Apollinarians to the church without rigidly 
insisting on their formal renouncement of their 
errors (Theod. H. Z£. y. 38). On the real 
character of Pelagius’s teaching becoming known 
in the East, and the consequent withdrawal of 
the testimony previously given by the synods 
of Jerusalem and of Caesarea to his orthodoxy, 
Theodotus presided at the final synod held at 
Antioch (only mentioned by Mercator and by 
Photius, in whose text Theophilus of Alex- 
andria has by an evident error taken the place 
of Theodotus of Antioch), at which Pelagius was 
condemned and expelled from Jerusalem and the 

_ other holy sites, and he joined with Praylius of 
Jerusalem in the synodical letters to Rome, 

_ stating what had been done. The date of this 
_ synod is differently given by various authorities. 
_ Garnier places it much too early in 417; Fleury 
too late, 429, The most probable date is that 
given by Hefele, a.p. 424 (Marius Mercator, ed. 
Garnier, Paris 1673, Commonitor. c. 3, p. 143 
Dissert. de Synodis, p. 207; Photius, Cod, 54). 

_ When in the last-named year, 424, Alexander, 
founder of the order of the Acoemetae, visited 
' Antioch, Theodotus refused to receive him on 
account of the suspicion of heretical views 

_ which attached to him and his followers. His 
_ feeling was not shared by the Antiochenes, who, 
ever eager after novelty, deserted their own 
churches and crowded to listen to Alexander's 
fervid cloquence (Fleury, Hist. Decl. livre xxv. 
ch, 27). Theodotus took part in the ordination 
_ of Sisinnius as patriarch of Constantinople, Feb, 
A.D. 426, and united in the synodical letter 
_ addressed by the bishops assembled on that 
_ occasion to the bishops of Pamphylia against the 
' fanatical Massalian heresy (Socr. H. LZ. vii. 26 ; 
Phot. Cod. 52). The date of the death of 
Theodotus is fixed for A.D. 429 by a passage of 
‘Theodoret’s letter to Dioscorus, where, when 
_ speaking of his having taught for six years under 
him at Antioch, he refers to his “ blessed and 
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holy memory,” combined with one in his history 
stating that the death of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
took place in the episcopate of Theodotus (H. Z. 
y. 40). (Tillemont, tom. xii. note 2, Zheod. Mops.; 
Mar. Mercat. Commonitor. c. 3 ; Theophan. Chron. 
p- 72; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 720 ; Cave, Hist. 
Lit. i. 405.) {E. V.] 


THEODOTUS (19), bishop of Ancyra, A.D. 
430. He was present at the council of Ephesus 
in 431, and preached at the church of S. John 
the Evangelist against Nestorius. His collected 
works, sermons, exposition of the Nicene creed, 
&c., will be found in Migne P. G. Ixxvii. 1309— 
1432. He was a correspondent of S, Cyril in 
438, and was addressed by Firmus, bishop of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, a.D, 439. (Firmi Zpist. 
22; Le Quien, i. 463; Ceill. x. 151.) [Frrmus 
(10).] (G. T. S.J 


THEODOTUS (20), a presbyter of Constan- 
tinople to whom Theodoret wrote in 449, by 
the Oriental deputies, highly commending him 
for the zeal with which he had contended for 
the orthodox faith. (Theod. Zpp. 107.) 

; {E. V.J 


THEODOTUS (21) intruded into the see of 
Joppa by Theodosius, the fanatic Eutychian 
monk, who usurped the bishoprick of Jerusalem 
after the council of Chalcedon, in 452. 
Hi. E. iii. 6.) 


THEODOTUS (22), a disciple of Sergius the 
Paulician in the 9th century. He was one of 
his associate itinerants (cvvéxdyuor),and mediated 
successfully between the rival parties of Baanites 
and Sergiotes in their violent strife after the 
death of Sergius. (Pet. Sic. Hist. Man. i. 41; 
Phot. -c. Man. i. 25.) [M. B. C.] 


THEODREDUS, tenth of the supposed 
British bishops of London. For the authorities 
see OBINUS. [C. H.] 


THEODULFUS (1), a deacon of Paris, who 
denied the resurrection. He withdrew to his 
friend Andoveus bishop of Angers, and was 
several times excommunicated by Ragnemod, 
bishop of Paris (577-591), for refusing to return 
to his church. He and Andoyeus, after supping 
in a room on the city wall, were going down- 
stairs, when he aimed a blow at the servant who 
was carrying a lamp before them, and being 
very drunk fell over the wall and died. (Greg. 
Tur. x. 14.) [F. D.J 


THEODULFUS (2), bishop of Malaga, was 
at the second council of Seville, a.D, 619. 
Malaga had then been recently recovered by the 
Goths, having been held by the Romans since 
the time of Justinian. ‘The parts of the dio- 
cese adjacent to the sees of Astigi, Eliberi, and 
Egabra had consequently become separated from 
Malaga and annexed to the three sees mentioned, 
which were in the hands of the Goths. Theo- 
dulphus at the council successfully obtained the 
restoration to Malaga of the districts in ques- 
tion. (Hsp. Sag. xii. 319; Tejada y Ramiro, 
Col. de Can. de la Igl. Esp. ii. 667; Gams, 
Kirch. von Spanien ii. (2), 85.) [F. D.] 


THEODULFUS (8) (!'sEeupuLFUus), bishop 
of Orleans. This bishop, poet, and theologian 
falls just within the period covered by the 
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present work, but the last twenty years of his 
life belong to the 9th century. Beyond a few 
salient pomts, our knowledge of the events of 
his life is slight and conjectural. He is known 
to have been bishop of Orleans and abbat of 
Fleury ; it is known that he was brought from 
his own country by Charles the Great, who 
appointed him to these offices; it is also known 
that he occupied a position of influence and 
importance at the court of Charles, that after 
the death of his patron he was deposed and 
banished on the charge of being concerned in 
the plot of Bernard of Italy, and that he died, 
either in the honourable imprisonment to which 
he had been consigned, or very soon after his 
release from it. A well-known legend, which 
ascribes his release to the effect produced by one 
of his hymns, will be mentioned later. 

The date of his birth is unknown ; his country 
is uncertain, and the best of the authorities are 
divided upon this point. Sirmond, the first 
editor of his works, believes him to have been a 
Lombard; other authorities consider him to 
have been of Ostro-gothic descent, but to have 
yet come from Italy ; while others again (among 
them, of later writers, Hauréau and Ebert) think 
that he was from Spain, and therefore a Visi- 
goth. The evidence upon the point is scanty. 

All references to his birthplace make him a 
foreigner; and the most important passage 


referring to his birthplace, in his own writings, 
throws very little light on the subject. He 
says, in the “ Paraenesis ad judices ”:— 


“Mox sedes Narbona tuas, urbemque decoram 
Tangimus, occurrit quo mihi laeta cohors 
Relliquiae Getici populi simul Hespera turba 
Me consanguineo fit duce laeta sibi.” 


Two epitaphs written for him have been 
preserved, which are somewhat more decided in 
their language; but they leave the question 
doubtful. One speaks of him in the following 
terms :— 

“ Non noster genitus, noster habeatur alumnus, 

Protulit hune Speria, Gallia sed nutriit.” 
Mabillon, Vet. Anal. i, 426, 


The other makes him say :— 


“ Hesperia genitus, hac sum tellure sepultus.” 
Gall. Christ. viii. 1419. 


In both these epitaphs the meaning of Hes- 
peria or Speria is left undecided, and we know 
that the name was applied both to Italy and to 
Spain. The same doubt attaches to the mention 
of him in the catalogue of the abbats of Fleury 
[in Baluze’s Miscellanea, i. 491 (ed. 1678)], 
where we read of him that he was “a glorio- 
sissimo Imperatore Carolo ex Hesperia in Gallias 
adductus.” But the chronicle of Fleury printed 
by Duchesne (in the Hist. Franc. Script. Coae- 
tanei, t. iii.), while otherwise using almost the 
same words with the catalogue, turns “ Hes- 
peria” into “ Jtalia ;? and this interpretation 
probably accords with the more ordinary use of 
the name. Mabillon (Vet. Anal. i. 433) points 
out that the Septimanian people, whom Theodulf 
describes as his own kindred race, came from 


Spain ; but he also admits that the community 
of origin between the Goths of Italy and the 
Goths of Spain and Septimania would explain 
the allusion. The question to which division of H 
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the Goths Theodulf belonged can hardly be 
decided from the facts before us; but the evi- 
dence seems, on the whole, to be in favour of the 
view which makes him of Italian extraction. 
This view contradicts no definite statement. The 
view that he was a Spanish Goth contradicts 
the evidence of the chronicle; and though the 
chronicle is probably only a later reproduction, im 
a new shape, of the indefinite statement of the 
catalogue, it is worth something, as evidence of 
the way in which the catalogue was understood. 
It may also be remarked that the accusation of 
treason brought against Theodulf seems evidence 
of his Italian origin. A Spanish Goth would 
have been less likely than an Italian to have 
been concerned with two Italian bishops (those 
of Cremona and Milan) in the revolt of Bernard 
of Italy; and, assuming the charge to have 
been false, as was probably the case, it would 
have had less verisimilitude had Theodulf been 
a Spaniard. : 

Of his early life and education we know 
nothing. The reputation for learning which 
he afterwards enjoyed would lead us to believe 
that he had been well instructed in his youth; 
and the manner in which, in his poem (Car. 
iv. 2), “De septem liberalibus,” he handles his 
subject, would suggest that his instruction had 
been carried out along the paths of the “ Tri- 
vium” and “Quadrivium.” He was well 
acquainted not only with Christian but with 
heathen writers; as he himself says (Carm. 
iv. 1):— ; 


;“ Legimus et crebro gentilia scripta sophorum.”’ 


But he puts first among the “books he was 
accustomed to read” the works of the great 
fathers, Gregory, Augustine, Hilary, Leo, Jerome, 
Ambrose, Chrysostom (‘“flavyo ore Joannem ”), 
Cyprian, and Isidore. After these he names 
Sedulius, Rutilus, Paulinus, Arator, Avitus, 
Fortunatus, Juvencus, Prudentius, Pompeius 
Trogus, Donatus, Virgil, and Ovid. It is pro- 
bably to the last two authors in particular that 
he alludes when he says, at the end of his 
enumeration :— 


“Tn quorum dictis quamquam sunt frivola multa, 
Plurima sub falso tegmine vera jacent,” 


and he seems to have treated the works of the 
pagan poets as a kind of moral allegory. His 
list is probably not intended to be exhaustive ; 
(that he was acquainted, for instance, with the 
Latin version of works ascribed to St. Athana- 
sius, is clear from his collection of passages “de 
Sancto Spiritu ”); but it is interesting as showing 
the literary tastes of a man renowned as a scholar 
and a divine in the Carlovingian period. 

At what time Charles the Great brought him’ 
from his own country is a point which cannot 
be certainly determined. The list of the abbats 
of Fleury above referred to makes him the 14th 
abbat, and assigns to him a term of office of nine- 
teen years and a half. But it is not certain at 
what point this term of office was accounted to 
end—whether at his death, or at his deposition, 
or whether he had ceased to be abbat before his 
imprisonment. In a letter from Charles the 
Great to Manasses, the abbat of Flavigny, which 
is dated 775, he is spoken of as abbat of Fleury 
and bishop of Orleans; the date of the letter 
has been held doubtful, but, if the letter be 
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genuine, it cannot be later than 788, the end of 
Manasses’ life. There is, however, sufticient 
uncertainty as to the genuineness of the letter 
to compel us to give only a doubtful assent to 
the statement (which Ebert makes with conti- 
dence), that he was before 788 both abbat of 
Fleury and bishop of Orleans. Mubillon, indeed, 
from an examination of the catalogue, is of 
opinion that he cannot have been abbat of 
Fleury before 794 (Ann. lib. xxvi. p. 3145 lib. 
xxviii. p. 445). Nor can we be quite sure, 
though we find the assertion made, that he 
was preferred to both offices in the same year. 
If approximate dates are to be assigned for the 
times of his removal to Charles’s court and of 
his consecration, it seems likely enough that he 
joined Charles on the king’s return from his 
visit to Rome in 781, and became bishop of 
Orleans about 785; and that he was afterwards 
made abbat. According to the view of Rivet 
(in the Hist. Litt. de la France), Theodulf had 
before this time been married, but was now a 
widower. This theory rests on the supposition 
that Gisla, to whom one of his poems (Carm. 
iii. 4) is addressed. was his daughter. He cer- 
tainly speaks to her of himself as “pater tuus ”; 
but it is far from improbable that this phrase 
refers to spiritual relationship ; there are other 
words in the poem (where he speaks of the pos- 
session of grandchildren as a blessing enjoyed 
by Gisla’s parents), which make it unlikely that 
it refers to any tie of natural kinship; for we 
know nothing of any other children or grand- 
children of Theodulf. Baunard, in his treatise, 
suggests that this Gisla may have been the 
daughter of Charles the Great, to whom Theo- 
dulf might, not improbably, send a wedding 
gift, such as accompanied the poem. This idea, 
however, is somewhat scornfully rejected by Hau- 
réau, who believes that Gisla was the daughter 
of Theodulf, and takes some pains to show that 
she was probably illegitimate. The whole ques- 
tion of his relationship to Gisla may fairly be 
left undecided; the phrase “ pater tuus” in an 
epistle from a bishop is hardly enough by 
itself to furnish a basis for the fabric which is 
placed upon it in the Mist. Litt.; and it is 
hardly worth while, until we know that Gisla 
was Theodulf’s daughter, to discuss the proba- 
bilities of her legitimacy. It may be added, 
that as Theodulf seems to have been abbat of 
Fleury within a few years from the beginning 
of his career at Charles’s court, he was pro- 
bably already a monk when he migrated from 
his own country, and in that case not in the 
least likely to have had his daughter as a 
travelling companion. 
_. His stay at the court of Charles had been 
sufficiently prolonged, it would seem, to enable 
him to be on terms of intimacy with the family 
as well as with the household officers and the 
literary circle of the king. Two of his poems 
(Carm. iii. 1 and 3) contain various details as to 
the personages surrounding Charles, which leave 
no doubt that the writer knew them well. 
Hildebald of Cologne, Alcuin, Riculfus, and 
Angilbert; the servants of the household, 
Thyrsis, Lentulus, Menaleas and Eppinas, and 
the dwarf Nardus; Fredegisus, the deacon, and 
his companion Osulf; the “hero Wibodus,” 
with his tipsy dissent from the poet, and the 
insufferable Scot, whose name is left to conjec- 
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ture, but whose criticisms and character were 
both apparently distasteful to the Goth Theo- 
dulf; all these are sketched in the course of one 
poem, “ad Carolum regem,” which includes, 
besides, the graceful picture of the king’s ‘sons 
and daughters gathering round him on his 
return from war—a truthful picture, perhaps, 
so far as it goes. But there is little or nothing 
in the poems of Theodulf from which we could 
infer the reai state of morality at Charles’s 
court, The darker side of the picture is left 
unfinished ; the only hints we have of incon-- 
gruous elements are those which relate to the 
Scots, with whom, as Theodulf frankly admits, 
no Goth could ever agree. Whether he deli-- 
berately shut his eyes to the evil that we know 
to have existed in the court, or whether he was: 
so much occupied in his own studies and pursuits 
as to be unaware of it, we cannot say. It does: 
not seem to have troubled him. The only thing 
that seems to have really disturbed him was the 
presence of the Scots; and, from his vigorous 
language on the subject, they seem to have 
troubled him a good deal. Onthe unhappy Scot, 
whoever he may have been (possibly Joannes, 
possibly Clemens Hibernicus), Theodulf ex- 
pends great force of language. But by Alcuin 
and others Theodulf seems to have been held 
in high esteem ; as we shall see later, theologicab 
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_questions were referred to him as to an authority, 


even by Alcuin himself. 

It was, probably, soon after his accession to 
the see of Orleans that Theodulf promulgated 
his first “Capitulare,” of which mention will 
be made later. The document has something of 
the air of a “ primary charge.” The directions 
which the Capitulare contains as to the education. 
to be given by the clergy to their people, and by 
the monasteries to the kinsfolk of the clergy, 
seem to connect themselves with Charles’s efforts 
inthe same direction, and were perhaps the con- 
sequence of the king’s letter in 787, and the first. 
step in the direction of the orders issued by’ 
him two years later for the establishment of 
schools. 

As bishop, Theodulf was energetic, as appears’ 
from his Capitularia, in endeavouring to reform 
the morals as well as to improve the education 
of the people and clergy of his diocese. Nor 
did he neglect their bodily needs. He enjoins: 
hospitality and almsgiving, and from his poems 
it appears that he was not slow to set the 
example himself. The inscription for his own 
dwelling (Carm. vi. 29) suggests so much as: 
this, and we gather, from another source, that 
he established a “hospitium ” in Orleans, where 
travellers and the poor might be relieved by 
rest, food, drink, and gifts of clothing (see the 
app. to his poems, ed, Migne, Carn. 10). 

He was a patron of art, and a restorer of 
church buildings. The account of him in the 
catalogue of the abbats of Fleury sets forth the: 
beauty of the church of Germigny as rebuilt by 
him, and he seems also to have restored and 
partly re-endowed the monastery of St. Mesmin 
at Meaux, which had been laid waste in the war 
between Pepin and Waifar of Aquitaine. He 
also erected an “altar of St. Anianus,” probably: 
in the monastery of St. Aignan in Orleans, of 
which also he was perhaps himself for some — 
time abbat. For this altar he composed am 
inscription (Carm. ii. 5). Pictures also appear 
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to have been executed under his orders, such as 
those described in Carm. iv. 2 and 3 of “the 
Seven Sciences” and of “Earth”: while some 
of his illuminated books yet remain to show the 
encouragement he gaye to the skill and learning 
of the copyists of his time. One of these books, 
given by him to the canons of Puy, is preserved 
in the library of that town, and another was 
among the “Codices Mesmiani” examined by 
Montfaucon. They have both been examined by 
Pitra, who describes them as being almost 
exactly alike (Spicil. Solesm. ii. 546). 

Nor was his activity and influence confined to 
his own diocese. Hauréau, on quite insufficient 
grounds, appears inclined to think that his resi- 
dence within its limits was very irregular. This 
was probably not the case, but his connection 
with the court of Charles was kept up in various 
ways. We find him called upon to act as one of 
the king’s theological advisers as early as 794 or 
795. Alcuin had then received from Charles for 
examination the book which Felix Urgellitanus, 
renewing the propagation of his errors after the 
council of Frankfort, had sent to the king; and 
we find him asking that copies might be sent to 
the pope, and to other bishops, among whom 
Theodulf is named, “ut singuli per se respon- 
deant.” Another letter of Alcuin to Theodulf 
himself leads us to believe that the bishop of 
‘Orleans was procurator of the royal vineyards. 
Alcuin, asking him to send some wine, compares 
him to Zabdi, the officer who was “ over the 
dncrease of the vineyards” of David, In 798 
we find him fulfilling an office of greater im- 
portance and dignity—that of Missus Domini- 
<us to the Narbonese districts. In this duty 
he had for his companion Leidrad, then about 
to become archbishop of Lyons, An account 
of their journey is preserved to us by Theodulf 
himself in the Paraenesis ad Judices. They 
visited, among other towns, Lyons, Vienne, 
Avignon, Arles, Narbonne, Aix, and Marseilles, 
In 800, Theodulf appears, from a letter of 
Alcuin to him, to have been at Rome, and to 
have taken part in the process of pope Leo. It 
was perhaps at this time that he received the 
pallium. Hauréau, who believes him to have 
remained at Orleans, assigns a later date to this 
last event, believing him to have received it 
from pope Stephen at Rheims. 

In 802, and possibly in the following years, 
Theodulf was engaged in a serious dispute with 
the monastery of St. Martin at Tours, and there- 
fore with Alcuin himself. ‘The cause of this was 
the shelter given by the monastery to a cleric of 
the diocese of Orleans, who had taken refuge 
there to avoid the imprisonment to which he 
had been sentenced. In spite of a letter from 
the emperor commanding his surrender, the 
monks of Tours, supported by the populace, 
resisted even an armed force which Theodulf 
had sent to take possession of his person. The 
mob were apparently most active in this resis- 
tance, but the monks were accused of having 
taken part in it. Alcuin wrote in their defence, 
and the dispute, which had threatened to have 
very serious consequences, was quieted by de- 
grees. The emperor’s commissary Theodebert 
was sent to Tours, and there punished some of 

’ those who had been engaged in the riot, which 
a letter of the emperor severely condemned. 
_ It was probably after this time, but certainly 
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before 806, when the division of Charles’s domi- 
nions was determined upon, that Theodulf 

expressed in one of his poems (Carm. iii. 10) an - 
opinion hostile to such division. His advice, 

whether asked for or not, was disregarded ; but 

the fact, that he had given.such advice, remains 

as an argument against the probability of his 

having been engaged n a eonspiracy which 

would have resulted in intensifying the evils he 

dreaded. 

We next find Theodulf in the character of 
Charles’s theological adviser, consulted by the 
emperor on the vexed question of the Procession 
of the Holy Spirit, and preparing a collection of 
passages from the fathers on the subject. This 
was most likely in 809, as a preparation for the 
council of Aix-la-Chapelle. He was again 
consulted, this time through Magnus of Sens, 
on the question of the baptismal ceremonies, 
probably in the year 811. His treatise on this 
subject 1s one of the six which exist of those 
written in answer to the emperor’s demand. In 
the same year we find him as one of the witnesses 
to the emperor’s will, with ten other bishops. 

When the great emperor’s life was ended, the 
messenger sent to summon Louis to Aix-la- 
Chapelle passed through Orleans, but did not 
give the bishop information of his message. 
Theodulf, however, as we learn from different 
sources, guessed it; and he forthwith sent a 
messenger to Louis (who arrived before Rampo, 
the original messenger), to ask whether he 
should wait for him at Orleans, or go to meet 
him at once. Louis summoned him to: meet 
him, and for a time they were on good terms, 
the new emperor visiting the holy places of 
Orleans as he passed through it, and granting 
two charters to the abbey of St. Aignan. Theo- 
dulf is again to be found among the prelates 
who met Stephen V. at Rheims in 816, by 
special mission from the emperor. Soon after, 
the friendship thus continued was destroyed. 
How Louis came to believe that Theodulf was 
really involved in Bernard’s revolt we cannot 
tell; but he seems to have been persuaded of 
the truth of the charge. Theodulf was, like the 
other bishops, accused, deposed, and sent to be 
confined in a monastery (818). Angers was the 
place ofhis imprisonment. He protests his inno- 
cence again and again. He hoped for the em- 
peror’s clemency, but he would not confess 
himself guilty, though Modoin, the bishop of 
Autun, who had taken up his cause, assured him 
that without such confession there was no hope 
of his release. Several of his poems date from 
this period ; one notable poem is assigned to it 
without much ground. 

This poem is the well-known sequence “ Gloria 
laus et honor,” which has since his time been 
sung in the church on Palm Sunday. The tale 
which is told of it is briefly this:—It was com- 
posed by him in his imprisonment, and, as the 
emperor Louis was riding in Angers on Palm 
Sunday, the prisoner sang this hymn from his 
window. The emperor was so much moved as 
to order his release. 

The story sets before us a picture which, if 
somewhat comical, is also somewhat touching. 
But it is most probably untrue. The same 
story, or one very like it, is told of another 
person, as Daniel points out in the supplemen- 
tary part of his Thesaurus Hymnologicus. The | 
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sequence, as sung, forms part of a longer poem 
printed in Theodulf’s works (Carm. ii. 3). A 
work, professing to be by Alcuin, who died in 
804, speaks of the hymn as already in use at 
Angers. And though this last fact is not so 
conclusive against the story as it seems at first 
sight to be, since the treatise is probably not 
Alcuin’s, there remains a fact more destructive 
still—that Louis did not visit Angers at Passion- 
tide, if at all, after October 818 (see Daniel, 
Thes. Hymn. iv. 158, and Simson, Jahrb. des 
Frank. Reichs, i. 169-71). 

Whether Theodulf was ever released is doubt- 
ful. If he was released, he died very soon after. 
There would hardly have been time for him to 
return to his see after the amnesty pronounced 
by Louis in 821, if the amnesty had implied 
restoration ; but we cannot be sure that he was 
included. Letaldus, the writer of the treatise 
de mir. St. Maximini (in Mabillon, Acta SS 
Ord. S. Bened, i. 601), asserts that he returned 
to Orleans, and was there poisoned by his enemies. 
His epitaphs imply, or seem to imply, that he 
died in banishment, and this is on the whole 
more likely. His death most likely took place 
an 821; the necrology of the abbey of St. Ger- 
main du Pré fixes it to September 18th; for the 
conjecture that this refers to Theodulf of Paris 
{who died 911) must be wrong if Mabillon is 
aight as to the date of the manuscript, which 
he places in the 9th century (Vet. Anal. i. 434). 

It remains to give a short account of Theo- 
dulf’s works. These fall under two heads (i.) 
theological. (ii.) poetical :— 

I. Of his theological writings, there are not 
many remains. His reply to the Adoptionist 
writings of Felix Urgellitanus is unfortunately 
lost. We have left (a) Two capitularia. (b) 
‘The treatise de Sancto Spiritu. (c) The treatise 
de Ordine Baptismi. (d) Two fragments of 
sermons. 

(a) The Capitularia, It is doubtful whether 
these are really two documents, or separate 
parts of one. ‘The first was printed by Sirmond 
in his collection of Theodulf’s works, the second 
by Baluze in his Miscellanea (tom. vii.). 

Some fragments, which appear in the reprint 
of Sirmondi’s collection (Sirmondi Opera, tom. 
ii.), probably belong to the first, if they are 
separate works, Mabillon (Vet. Anal. i. 387) 
mentions a synodal decree of Hildegarius, bishop 
of Meaux, in 868, for the observance of certain 
“capitula,”’ which he says are in exact agree- 
ment with the Capitulare of Theodulf. But it 
is not clear whether the two were combined in 
Hildegarius’s recension, or whether Mabillon only 
referred to the Capitulare published by Sir- 
mond. The latter is probably the case, as 
Baluze had not published his Miscellanea when 
Mabillon wrote. If so, the Capitularia of Theo- 
dulf are most likely independent decrees. 

The first (at least that which was first printed) 
is divided into forty-six articles; it is an instruc- 
tion to the clergy of the diocese, especially those 
who have cure of souls. The most noteworthy 
points about it, perhaps, are those articles which 
provide for better education. Schools are esta- 
blished in the monasteries of the Holy Cross 
{the Cathedral of Orleans), St. Aignan, St. 
Lifarde, and St. Benedict (ie. Fleury). In these 
may be educated the young relatives of any of 
the clergy who will send them (Art. xix.), On 
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the other hand, the parochial clergy are to teach 
freely all children who may be sent to them for 
instruction (Art. xx.). There is a remarkable 
rule (in Art. iv.) that the clergy attending 
synods should bring with them their eucharistic 
vessels, books, and vestments. This is explained 
by Hauréau as a precaution for the safe keeping 
of these possessions. He illustrates it by a con- 
stitution of Nimeguen, in which complaint is 
made that such things were frequently sold to 


! Jewish merchants. 


Article xxi. contains a summary of Christian 
morals, taken from an unnamed Father. It is 
in fact taken from the 4th chapter of the rule 
of St. Benedict. Article xxii. directs that all 
are to be taught the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer, which they are to repeat (in a church if 
possible) at least morning and evening, with 
other short prayers which are set forth. They 
are to be recommended, after the prayer to God, 
to invoke the aid of the apostles and martyrs. 
Article xxx. enjoins that confession of sins be 
made daily to God; confession to a priest is 
beneficial by giving the penitent the advantage 
of spiritual counsels and of salutary penance. 
Confession is to be of all sins, including evil 
thoughts, and is to be made under the heads of 
the “ eight chief sins ” (pride and vain-glory being 
both enumerated among the eight). 

Among sins which the clergy are bidden 
specially to denounce are perjury and false 
witness, which seem to have been prevalent. 
(Art. xxvi.-vii.) Article xxxvi, lays down rules 
for the observance of Lent, in which is to be 
noticed a prohibition of law suits, claims for 
debts, and disputes, during that season. 

Article xli. in treating of times of communion, 
orders that all who are not excommunicated 
shall receive the eucharist on every Sunday in 
Lent, and that all (‘‘ penitus omnes”’) shall receive 
on Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Easter Eve, 
and Easter. Article xliv. directs that special 
masses are not to be allowed to draw the people 
from the public celebration at the third hour, and 
condemns the practice of going early to a special 
celebration, and spending the rest of the day in 
revelry. There are prohibitions also of various 
abuses, such as the storing of grain in churches, 
the enticing by one priest of the parishioners of 
another to frequent his church and pay their 
tithes to him, &e. 

The second Capitulare (Baluze, Misc. vii. 21) 
enjoins that all priests are to know by heart the 
“Credo” and “ Quicunque vult salyus esse,” and 
the canon of the mass; they are to recite the 
diptychs “cum omni devotione”; to preach to 
the people on Sundays on their duty to one an- 
other; and, if they can, to explain the gospel and 
epistle; to receive nothing but voluntary offer- 
ings at baptisms and funerals; and to follow the 
canonical rules touching the imposition of 
penance. Some further rules are given on the 
subject of confessions and penances, and a de- 
tailed account is set forth of the sacrament of 
Unction. Priests are forbidden to dwell in the 
same house with women, even with their nearest . 
relatives, since the permission to do so given by 
the ancient canons had led to serious disorders. 
There are some portions of this Capitulare, 
especially the penitential rules, and those re- 
lating to extreme unction, which seem to be 
decrees of a provincial synod. 
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The Capitularia are simple and direct, as one 
might expect such documents to be; and this is 
especially noticeable in those parts which are 
hortatory or explanatory. They were documents 
intended for an ignorant clergy, and for the 
government of a rude people; and they are well 
fitted for their purpose, while they are by no 
means deficient in dignity or weight. 

(6) The treatise “de Sancto Spiritu,’” com- 
posed at the request of Charles himself, is pre- 
faced by a short dedication in elegiacs. ‘The 
treatise itself consists entirely of extracts from 
other writers. These extracts, which are in- 
tended to show that the Holy Spirit may be 
said to proceed from the Son, are taken from 
“ Athanasius” (é.c. from the work de Trinitate 
and from the Quicunque), from St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. Fulgen- 
tius, the popes Hormisdas, St. Gregory and 
St. Leo, St. Isidore, St. Prosper (the work is not 
really his), Proclus of Constantinople, Agnellus, 
Cassiodorus, Prudentius, and Vigilius Tapsensis 
(whom he calls “ Africanus”). Here again, 
though the work is not in the strictest sense 
“ original,” there is ability shown in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the passages extracted. 

(c) The treatise, “de Ordine Baptismi,” is an 
explanation of the ceremonies employed in ad- 
ministering the sacrament of baptism, which is 
characterized by the same direct simplicity 
which is to be found in the Capitularia. The 
“yaison d’étre” of the ceremonies is shortly 
stated : their spiritual significance, while pointed 
out, is not dwelt upon. The treatise would be 
an easy one to expand ; it would not be an easy 
one to condense. One noticeable point in its 
theology is to be found in the fact, that the ex- 
planation of the creed contains statements 
clearly directed against the Adoptionists. 

(@) Lastly, there are two fragments of ser- 
mons first published in the “ Spicilegium Acherii,” 
tom, v., and afterwards (with the other works of 
Theodulf) in Sirmondi Opera, tom. ii. . One is 
apparently a sermon “ad clerum,” the other a 
sermon “ad populum.” Both deal with moral 
subjects, and both, as their first editor, d’Achery, 
remarks, are distinctly “in the style of Theo- 
dulf”” They are straightforward, clear, and at 
the same time suggestive. 

There is appended to these, as though it 

formed part of the second of them, a fragment 
of a letter to one Desiderius, on the subject of 
commentators on Holy Scripture. ‘This fragment 
again runs into another fragment, which is so 
small that only the change from singular to 
plural in the persons addressed makes it clear 
that it cannot be part of the same letter, 
' It may be more convenient to mention at this 
point certain works attributed to Theodulf. He 
is spoken of as the author of an explanation of 
the “ Quicunque,” and of a mystic explanation 
of the ceremonies of the Mass. ‘These are said 
to exist in MS. in the library of Fleury, but 
have never been printed. , 

A Speculum, or collection of passages of 

_ Scripture on various subjects, was published by 
Vignier “from a copy made by Theodulf.” Vi- 
gnier held it to be by St. Augustine; but it 
differs from the Speculum which goes under his 
name, and may be, possibly, the work of Theo- 
dulf himself. 

Il. The bulk of Theodulf’s poetical writings 
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is contained in the six books of poems published 
by Sirmond. Mabillon found some others, a selec— 
tion from which he published (in the Vet. Anal. 
tom. i.), These have been reprinted, not only in 
the second volume of Sirmond’s collected works, 
but in Migne’s Putrologia. ‘Lyo short inscrip- 
tions in verse, for the porch and the altar at 
Germigny, are contained in the catalogue of the 
abbats of Fleury, already quoted (Baluz. Misc. 
i, 492), 

Book i. of Sirmond’s edition contains but one 
poem, the “ Paraenesis ad Judices ” or “Contra 
Judices.” This was printed in Paris 1598, and 
at Leyden 1618. It is an interesting account of 
Theodulf’s legation as Missus Dominicus, and an 
exhortation to all judges, based upon the cor- 
ruption which he found to prevail in Gallia 
Narbonensis, 

Book ii. contains sixteen pieces, of which the 
most notable are those intended for the begin- 
ning and end of a MS. of the Bible, Ci and 2); 
the “Gloria laus et honor,” which contains not 
only the verses sung in the procession, but a 
description of the procession itself, (3); and an 
epitaph on Charles’s queen, Fastrada. 

Book iii. contains twelve pieces; the most 
important, that “ad Carolum regem,” has been 
already mentioned. It also contains an epitaph 
on pope Adrian I., and various poems on subjects 
of state, or addressed to members of the court. 
It is in this book that we find the poem ‘ad 
Gislam” mentioned above; and its very. posi- 
tion appears to indicate that Gisla was a person 
of higher rank than Theodulf’s own daughter 
would have been. 

Among the nine poems of Book iy. are the 
two on works of art already mentioned ; there 
is also one addressed to Modoinus, bishop of 
Autun, in which the writer, then in prison, 
protests his innocence of the crimes laid to his 
charge. There is a reply from Modoinus, who 
asserts his belief in the truth of this pro- 
testation. } 

Book v. contains only three poems, and an 
epigram. The second of the poems, which is 
incomplete, is on the seven deadly sins. To this, 
very likely belongs a fragment, “ contra luxu- 
riam,” given by Martene in the Anecdota. The 
third, written when Theodulf was a deacon, is 
a “Paraenesis ad Episcopos.” 

The last book is made up of thirty poems. 
These are mostly on moral and religious subjects > 
but among them are inscriptions for the bishop’s’ 
house, and for particular rooms in it. The 
eighteenth poem of this book, “ De hypocritis,” 
is unfortunately imperfect. It is a lament 
over the state of the church in Theodulf’s days. 

Of the ten poems, edited by Mabillon, two are 
on the occasion of Louis’s entry into Orleans in 
814. Another, an epitaph on Chrodegang of 
Metz, is rougher and less flowing in style than 
Theodulf’s other writings. 

The poetical works of Theodulf are somewhat 
uneven in merit. But they are all marked by 
vigour, most of them by dignity or even nobi- 
lity of thought, and sume of them by a strong vein 
of humour. These characteristics are especially to . 
be seen in the “Paraenesis ad Judices,” the 
longest and most systematic of the poems. 
There are a few unusual words and obscure 
phrases, and there are several instances of 
metrical eccentricity; these, however, are not 
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sufficient to detract seriously from Theodulf’s 
merit as a poet, or at least a versifier of distinct 
ability and of considerable skill. 

Theodulf’s works may be found separately in 
the small edition, published by Sirmond (Paris, 
1646), or in the second vol. of Sirmond’s collected 
works (1728); they are also in Migne’s Patro- 
dogia, vol. cv. The best accounts of the author 
are to be found in the Histoire Litiéraire de la 
France, vol. iv.; in Ceillier’s Histoire Générale 
des Auteurs Sacrés, §c. (1862), vol. ii. p. 262; 
in Hauréau’s Singularités Historiques et Litté- 
raires ; in a treatise by M. Baunard, professor 
at Orleans, entitled Zhéodulfe (published in 
1860); and a carefully prepared Inaugural 
Dissertation by Ernst Rzehulka of Breslau. 
This treatise is printed at Breslau, undated, but 
about the year 1875. {H. A. W.] 


THEODULUS (1), Feb. 17, an aged and 
trusty slave of Firmilian, the governor of Pales- 
tine. He was crucified by his master at Cae- 
sarea on the same day as eleven others were put 
to death. (Euseb. Mart. Palaest. cap. xi.) 

iGratesos| 


THEODULUS (2), bishop of Trajanopolis. 
He was condemned to death through Arian 
influence by the emperor Constantius, but saved 
himself through flight (Athanas. Hist. Arian. c. 
18, 19; Hefele’s Councils, Clark’s ed., t. i. pp. 
161, 178). Gaede Se} 


THEODULUS (8), son of St. Nilus, monk 
of Mt. Sinai. He retired from the world with 
his father, was captured in a Saracen invasion, 
and destined as a sacrifice to the morning star. 
The story of his capture, dangers, and final 
escape, will be found at length in the vii. 
Narrationes S. Nili in opp. 8. Nili, Migne, P. G. 
t. Ixxix. col. 590-694. The Bollandists, 14 Jan. 
t, i. p. 960, treat him as a martyr. [NILUs (8).] 

(G. T. 8.] 

THEODULUS (4), bishop of Apamea, in 
Pisidia, one of the witnesses to the will of 
Gregory Nazianzen (Greg. Naz., Testam.). 

{E. V.] 


THEODULUS (5), one of the deacons of 
Gregory Nazianzen, to whom, designating him 
as yAvkitatos, he bequeathed in his will one 
robe, two tunics, and twenty gold pieces. (Greg. 
Naz., Test.) [E. V.] 


THEODULUS (6), bishop of Octodorus, 
Sion, or Sitten. [TmEoporus (41).] 


THEODULUS (1%, a deacon of Constanti- 
nople, to whom Chrysostom wrote from Cucusus, 
after the death of the Gothic bishop Unilas, when 
he feared that a successor would be sent by 
Atticus and his party, begging Theodulus and 
his friends to do all in their pe-ver to hinder 
it, or at any rate to get the matter deferred 
till the following spring. (Chrys. Zp. 206.) 

i (E. V.] 

THEODULUS (8 ), a metropolitan of 
Eastern Illyria who opposed the tyrannical con- 
duct of Anastasius, bishop of Thessalonica and 
vicar of pope Leo, A.D. 444 (Leon. Hp. 13; 
Ceill. x. 206). (G@. T. $.] 

THEODULUS (9), ST., a priest (or bishop), 
in Coele-Syria, who died very near the close of 


~ 
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the fifth century. He wrote a work entitled 
De Consonantia Divinae Scripturae (Gennad. Vir. 
Iilust, 91) against heretics, He is not to be con- 
founded, as he is by Trithemius, with Theodulus 
Italus, author of Heloga, placed by Ceillier (xii. 
878) in the tenth century. (Cave, Hist. Liter. 
i. p. 456, s. v.; Trithem. De Scriptor. ZEccles. 
c. 185; Fabric. Biblioth. Lccles. ad loc.) 
{I. G. S.J 


THEODULUS (10) (TaEoporus), a Stylite 
to whom Theodorus Studita wrote a letter re- 
proving him for having painted angels as cruci- 
fied like Christ (Theod. Stud, Hpist. i. 15 ; Ceill. 
xii, 302). [iGo aS.) 


THEODWIN (Depwyn), ninth of the sup- 
posed British bishops of London. For authorities 
see OBINUS and Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum, 152. 

(C. H.] 


THEOFRIDUS (Sr. CuHarrre), second 
abbat of Columelia (Chemilly), slain by the 
Saracens in 728. He was the author of Micro- 
logus de lapsu mundi senario, now lost, and to 
him also are attributed the two discourses: De 
Sanctorum Reliquiis and De Veneratione Sanc- 
torum (La Bigne, Max. Bibl. Pat. xii, 417, 419; 
Mabill. Acta SS. O.S.B. saec. iii. pt. i. p. 481, 
ed. 1668; Boll. Acta SS. 19, Oct. viii. 527; 
Hist. Litt. de la Fr. iv. 60; Gall. Chr. ii. 776). 

[GoW Dal 


THEOGENES, bishop of Hippo Regius, 
suffrag. xiv. in Syn. Carth. sub Cyp. vii. de 
Bap. iii. He was martyred. Augustine, preach- 
ing at Hippo, uses his name as familiar to his 
auditors, together with SS. Peter and Paul, to 
illustrate the difference between commemorating 
saints and offering to them, ‘Quando audistis 
dici apud memoriam Sancti Theogenis a me, vel 
ab aliquo fratre et collega meo, vel aliquo 
presbytero, ‘Offero tibi Sancte Theogenes’? aut 
‘ Offero tibi, Petre’? aut ‘Offero tibi, Paule’? 
Nunquam audistis.” Aug. Serm. 273.7. The 
common martyrologists say that he suffered, 
with thirty-six others, on 267 an., under Vale- 
rian. [E. W. B.] 


THEOGNIS, bishop of Nicaea at the time of 
the first General Council held at that city. He 
defended Arian views, and was ordered to be 
banished, together with Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
Maris of Chalcedon, Theonas of Marmarica, and 
Secundus of Ptolemais. They, however, saved 
themselves by a pretended submission. Philo- 
storgius (7. ZH. I. 9) tells us they embraced the 
sentence of the wancil, secretly substituting the 
word ‘Ouowototos for “Opmoodctos, cf. Socrates, 
H. E.i.8. According to Sozom. ii. 21, they 
bribed the notary to efface their signatures. 
Sozomen (cap. 22) regards him as one of the 
chief opponents of Athanasius. (G. T. S.J 


THEOGNISTES, a bishop of Gaul. He 
condemned the execution of Priscillian as unjust 
and unchristian. With St. Martin, of Tours, he 
refused to communicate with the bishops who 
were concerned in it (Sulp, Sev. Dialog. iii. 12). 

(M. B. C.J 


THEOGNOSTUS (4), a priest of Alexandria 
and a writer of cent. iii, whose existence we 
only know through quotations in Saint Atha- 
nasius and in Photius. His date seems to have 
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been about the middle of that century. He 
composed a work called Hypotyposes in seven 
books, which was still in existence when Photius 
wrote (Cod. 106). He used language in the second 
book which had a very Arian sound, speaking 
of the Son as a creature, and in the third 
book of the Holy Ghost in a style as little 
orthodox as that of Origen. In the fifth he 
attributed bodies to angels and devils. In the 
sixth and seventh books he discussed the doctrine 
of the Incarnation in a more orthodox manner 
than in the second. Yet Saint Athanasius re- 
garded him as a useful witness against Arianism. 
Philip of Side says that he presided over the 
school of Alexandria after Pierius a.p, 282 (cf. 
Dodwell, Dissert. in Irenaeum, p. 488). The 
fragments of Theognostus will be found collected 
together in Routh’s Relig. Sac. t. iii, 407-422. 
. Cf, Migne, Pat. Graec. t. x. col. 235-242; Ceill, 
iil. 450; Athanas. Epist. 4 ad Serap., de decretis 
Nic. Syn. (G. T. S.J 


THEOGNOSTUS (2), priest of Alexandria, 
who along with the priest Charmosinus and the 
deacon Leontius was an agent of Cyril of Alex- 
andria at Constantinople (Cyril. Zp. 37 al. 41). 

(C. H.] 


THEOLOGIUS, addressed by Isidore of 
Pelusium (i. 54), in reply to the Nestorian 
objection to the term Theotokos that it placed 
the Blessed Virgin in the same rank as the 
mothers of the pagan deities. [Istp. PmLus. in 
Vol. Ill. p, 318.] (Ceill. viii, 480.) [G. T. S.J 


THEON (1) (THEoNAs), anchoret near 
Oxyrynchus in the Thebaid, flourished about 
the close of the fourth century (Sozomen, H. 2. 
vi. c. 28). He presided over monasteries, was 
silent for thirty years, and was. said to have the 
gifts of prophecy and miracles; he was learned 
in the Greek, Latin, and Egyptian languages. 
QNicephorus, H. £. xi. c, 34; Rufinus, HZ. 
Aquil. c. 6; Palladius, Mist. Laus. viii. c. 50.) 

[J. G.] 


THEON (2), priest, was preaching at Jeru- 
salem on the subject of the Holy Spirit, when 
Epiphanius shut his ears and ran outside the 
church, so as not to hear such blasphemy 
(Hieron. Lib. Cont, Joan. Hier. ad Pamm. i. § 8 
in Migne, Pat. Lat. t. xxiii. 361; Ceillier, Aut. 
Sacer. vii. 497). [J. G.] 


THEON (8) monk, addressed by St. Nilus, the 
ascetic, in three letters (Zpp. iii. nos. 72, 73, 74) 
upon the spiritual danger and duties of the 
solitary life, the preference being given to the 
social or monastic. [J. G.] 


THEON (4), monk and inclusus at Corinth, 
addressed by Nicephorus Cartophylax about the 
end of the 8th century or beginning of the 9th. 
The questions discussed relate for the most part 
to monastic discipline (Bigne, Bibl. Patr. Vet. et 
Script. Eccl. iii. 91-4; Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. 
vi. 298, ]. v., c. 53; Migne, Pat. Grace. c. 1061 
sq.; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xii. 293). [J. G.] 


THEON, vid. also THEonas. 


THEONAS (1), 15th bishop of Alexandria 
(whom Eutychius absurdly calls Veron), succeeded 
Maximus in 282. His episcopate, says Neale 
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(Hist. Patr. Alex. i. 86), was a time of much 
suffering to the Egyptians, owing to the revolt: 
of Achilleus. Diocletian besieged Alexandria in 
294; and aftera siege of eight months the city, 
“wasted by the sword and by fire, implored the 
mercy of the conqueror, but experienced the 
full extent of his severity2? in the form of 
“promiscuous slaughter,” and sentences “ of 
death or of exile ” (Gibbon, ii. 76). Yet Theonas 
has left behind him a very interesting and 
attractive picture of the relations which the 
emperor in the former part of his reign main- 
tained towards his Christian servants. Eusebius’s 
testimony on this point, to the effect that those 
imperial domestics who held the faith (three of 
whom he afterward names, Dorotheus, Gorgonius, 
and Peter) were allowed perfect freedom in the 
possession of it, and were even peculiarly valued 
by their master (viii. 1), is singularly illustrated 
by the “letter of Theonas the bishop to Lucian, 
praepositus cubiculariorum or high chamberlain 
(‘chief of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber,”” 
Neale). It was first published in the 17th 
century by D’Achery. It is obviously a trans- 
lation from a Greek original, which no one will 
now hesitate to ascribe to Theonas of Alexan-- 
dria. (See it in Routh’s Rell. Sac. iii. 439, and 
an English version in Mason’s Persecution of 
Diocletian, p. 348, and see ib. p. 39.) After 
some opening words on the duty of so using 
the peace which the church was then enjoy- 
ing “by means of a kindly sovereign” that 
God might be glorified by genuinely Christian 
lives, Theonas urges Lucian to thank Him for a 
signal opportunity of thus promoting His cause 
by fidelity to “an emperor who was indeed not 
yet enrolled in the Christian ranks,” but who 
might be favourably impressed in regard to 
Christianity by the loyalty of the Christians to 
whose care.he had “entrusted his life.” Thus it 
was a primary duty to avoid everything that 
was “base and unworthy, not to say flagitious,” 
lest the name of Christ should thereby be 
blasphemed. The Christian chamberlains were 
not to take money for procuring any one an 
audience; they must be clear of all avarice, of 
duplicity, of scurrility ; must act in all things 
with modesty, courtesy, affability, and justice ;. 
must discharge their several duties in the fear 
of God, with love for their prince, and with 
exact diligence, regarding all his orders which 
did not clash with God’s as coming from God 
Himself, and taking care in their ministrations. 
to put away all gloom or bad temper, and to 
refresh his weariness by a cheerful manner and 
glad obedience. So much in general as to all 
the Christian “cubiculars.” As to particular 
functions, he who kept the privy purse must be 
thoroughly businesslike and methodical, keeping 
strict accounts, “never trusting to memory,” 
setting down every item in a clear, legible hand, 
so as to shew the whole case at a glance, . 
“which will be easily done if the receipts them- 
selves, the time, the medium, and the place, be 
written distincté.” The keeper of the robes and 
ornaments must be not less punctilious in making — 
an inventory, and “noting what the things are, 
of what sort, where stored up, when received, by 
whose means, with or without flaw ; and must: 
also often look there, and always know where to 
find each article; doing all this with humility 
and cheery patience, so that Christ’s name may 
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be praised even in so smalla matter.” The same 
advice is given to the keeper of vessels of gold, 
silver, &c, But the most important place was the 
librarianship, which was not yet filled up, but 
might be entrusted to a Christian, who should 
then take care not to think himself above being 
interested in the emperor’s secular books. Let 
him, in his intercourse with his master, bestow 
due commendation on poets, orators, philoso- 
phers, historians, and then bring in judiciously, 
at intervals, some “praising” of the older 
Scriptures (in this context Theonas twice refers 
to the Alexandrian story of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus and the Septuagint) and of “ the Gospel and 
the Apostle’? (meaning the “ fourfold gospel” 
and the epistles of St. Paul) “as divine ora- 
cles.” And so “he will be able to mention 
Christ, and by degrees to explain the truth of 
His sole divinity ” (the phrase is not to be mis- 
read in a Sabellian sense, as if the Son were but 
an aspect of the Father). The Christian libra- 
rian thus supposed must “ know all the books in 
his charge, often turn them over, arrange them 
according to their catalogue, employ the most 
accomplished copyists (librarios) for purposes of 
transcription,” or the best scholars for correc- 
tion of text ; he must get old MSS. repaired as 
they require it, and adorned in the most service- 
able way, “not caring about purple vellum and 
golden letters, unless the emperor shall instruct 
him to that effect.” He should “suggest to 
the emperor to read or hear read books useful 
and appropriate for his dignity, rather than 
books of mere amusement,” and should be able 
to cite authorities in their favour. Those 
who wait on the emperor’s person must be 
“prompt, bright-faced, sometimes humorous ” 
(faceti), but always respectful; their own per- 
sons and dress must be clean and neat, but not 
showy ; everything must be in its place, each 
room duly arranged. Their own slaves must be 
of thoroughly good character; slaves who will 
not be trained must be sent away. In the 
empress’s presence every look, gesture, or word 
must be properly regulated; her attendants 
should see how modest and _ self-controlled 
Christians could be, “and so praise Christ our 
Lord in them.” [The empress Prisca was secretly 
a believer.}] “Let there be among you no 
jealousy nor quarrelling which might bring you 
~ Into confusion and dissension.” Lucian, * as wise,” 
must “bear with the unwise, that they may 
become wise. Never be unkind to any one, 
never provoke any one; if any one wrongs you, 
look to Jesus Christ; forgive, as you hope to be 
forgiven; so shall you . . . crush the head of 
the old serpent, who craftily plots against your 
good works ... Let not a day pass without 
reading some portion of Scripture at a suitable 
time, Nothing feeds the soul or enriches the 
mind like the reading of Scripture ;” but the 
chief benefit from it should be found in the 
discharge of your functions ‘juste et pie, hoc 
est in charitate Christi.” The letter is an ad- 
-mirable specimen of polished taet and practical 
good sense; it shews that the writer, though a 
_ literary man, was no recluse, but one who knew 
_ how to deal with men in high position, and to 
_ keep an eye upon any opportunity for promoting 
the cause of Christ. He did not foresee the 
storm-clouds which were after his time to 
darken the quiet sunshine of this Christian 
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court-life. Eusebius tells us that he entrusted’ 
the presidency of the catechetical school of 
Alexandria to Achillas, whom he had ordained 
priest (vii. 32), and who was his next successor 
but one in the episcopate, Hutychius imagined 
(p. 399) that before his time the Alexandrian 
Christians worshipped privately in caves and 
houses for fear of being slaughtered by the 
Romans, and the patriarch did not openly shew 
himself in the city; but when “Neron” was 
made patriarch, he did shew himself openly, 
and did not cease to coax the Romans until he 
was able to build a church and dedicate it to 
“our Lady Mary.” To which, says Renaudot 
(Hist. Pat. Alex. p. 50), Severus adds that this 
church was called by a name signifying “mira- 
cles,” and dedicated to the Holy Virgin. Re- 
naudot ventures to doubt whether such dedications 
were usual at that period, but suggests that 
earlier churches had been destroyed, and Theonas 
might have built a new one. He quotes from 
Severus an absurd story, how that Sabellius 
taught his heresy in Theonas’s time, and chal- 
lenged him to dispute, whereupon Theonas put 
forward Peter, whom he had ordained priest at: 
seventeen, and after whose speech the heresiarch 
fell dead; a specimen of Oriental “incredibilia.’”” 
Theonas held the see nineteen years, and died 
A.D. 300, when he was succeeded by Peter. 

CW. B.} 


THEONAS (2), monastic oeconomus in the 
Nitrian desert, and abbat, is the interlocutor in 
three of Cassian’s conferences. Cassian (Coll. 
xxl.) says that after living in marriage five 
years, he was so moved by the words of an 
abbat named John, to whose monastery he had, 
according to custom, carried his tithes and first- 
fruits, that, against the will of his wife, he re- 
nounced the world and became a monk, This: 
action is stated by Cassian, as not given in way of 
precedent for others doing the same by their 
wives, but simply as a fact, in itself doubtful, 
but condoned by the evidence of miraculous. 
gifts. In the monastery he was soon chosen to 
succeed Elias in the distribution of the alms (see 
DIACcONIA in Smith and Cheetham, D. C. A. i. 
549), and afterwards became abbat. In confer- 
ence with Cassian and Germanus he diseussed— 
(1) “De remissione quinquagesima,” the times, 
forms, and duties of fasting (Cass. Coll. xxi.) 3. 
(2) “De nocturnis illusionibus,” in how far they” 
affect the due reception of the Holy Communion 
(Coll. xxii.); and (3) “De velle bonum et agere. 
malum,” or the imperfection of even our best. 
(Coll. xxiii.) His personal history is otherwise- 
unknown. (Migne, Patr. Lat. t. xlix. 1169 sqq. 5. ~ 
Palladius, Hist. Laus. c. 50; Rufinus, H. Z. ii. 
ce. 6; Fleury, H. 7. xx. c, 6; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. 
viii. 188 sqq.) (J. GJ 


THEONAS, vid. also Turon. 


THEONE, a virgin and martyr in Egypt in 
the persecution of Diocletian. She is unknown 
to the Martyrologies, but some fragments of 
her acts are preserved in Aug. Ant. Georgii, SS. 
Col. ct Panes. Miracula, pp. 212, 242. [G. T. S.J 


THEONILLA, a lady of rank, to whom 
Theodoret wrote a letter of consolation on the 
death of her husband. (Theod. Zpp. 7.) 

[E. V.J 
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THEONUS, reputed to have been a British 
bishop of Gloucester; to have been translated 
to London in 553, and in 586 to have migrated 
into Wales wits the whole body of his clergy, 
and Thadiocus, bishop of York (Godwin, De 
Praesul. 170, ed. 1743). The first of these 
British bishops of London was also named 
Theonus or Theanus, [THEANUS.] (Stubbs, 
Reg. Sac. 152.) [C. H.] 


THEOPASCHITAKR, a name applied about 
A.D. 518, to the Monophysites, who upheld the 
addition to the Trisagion of the phrase ‘One of 
the Trinity was crucified ” (Asseman. Bib. Orient. 
t. ii. passim; H. Noris, Dissert. de uno ex Trini- 
tate passo; Hefele’s Councils, t. iii. p. 458, 
Clark’s trans.). [Ga Sg 


THEOPEMPTUS (1), bishop of Nichium in 
404, [TEoposrus (15).] 


THEOPEMPTUS (2), Novatian bishop of 
Alexandria in the year 409, when Cyril became 
Catholic patriarch of Alexandria. Cyril at 
once closed the Novatian churches, seized their 
sacred vessels, and plundered their bishop of all 
his property. (Socrates, H. #. vii. 7.) [G. T. S.] 


THEOPEMPTUS (8), one of four bishops 
sent by Cyril to Nestorius, with a letter from 
his local synod protesting against his teaching, 
and announcing formal excommunication on the 
part of himself and pope Celestine if he did not 
‘retract. [CyRi.us, Vol. I. p. 766.] [Nesrorius] 
(Ceill. viii. 260). [Gi rsa 


THEOPEMPTUS (4), a rhetorician to whom 
‘St. Maximus addressed a treatise on three pas- 
sages of the New Testament concerning the un- 
just judge smiting on the right cheek and our 
Lord’s words to the Magdalen “ Noli me tangere,” 
‘etc. (Maxim. Opp. p. 635, Migne, Patr. Graec. 
xe. col. 1394; Ceill. xi. 764.) [Gara 


THEOPEMPTUS (5), bishop of Constantia 
in Syria at the beginning of the eighth century. 
Before taking holy orders he had been a married 
man, and he had one adult daughter whom, 
according to Baronius (ad ann. 713), he brought 
to Rome in the first year of the emperor 
Anastasius, in the papacy of Constantius, in 
order that she might receive her education in 
one of the monasteries for women. When 
arrived at woman’s estate, her father dedicated 
her to God in the monastery of St. Cassian. 
According to the prolix but picturesque narra- 
tion given by Baronius, after the girl had spent 
-a year and a half in this monastery the conjura- 
tions of a rejected suitor caused her to be pos- 
-sessed by an evil spirit, who entered her as she 
was going to the bath; a piece of self-indulgence 
the chronicler sternly reprobates. All other 
means of delivering the maiden from the demon 
having failed, Theopemptus took her to the 
church of St. John the Baptist at the Aquae 
Salviae, where the relics of St. Anastasius were 
preserved, by means of which, after a long and 
obstinate struggle, lasting a whole month, 
‘graphically described, the evil spirit was dis- 
lodged. Theopemptus in gratitude devoted his 
wealth, which was very considerable, to the poor. 
(Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 1005.) [E. V.] 


THEOPHANES (1) (Taropnivs), said by 


Severus Mokaffaeus Aschuminensis, a Monophy- 
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site bishop in Egypt, in his history of the 
Alexandrian patriarchs, who is followed by 
Renaudot (p. 144), to have been the successor of 
the Monophysite Severus, bishop of Antioch (ob. 
542). These authors relate that the Jacobites 
of the East on hearing of the death of Severus 
refrained at first, for fearof the emperor Jus- 
tinian, from electing a successor ; but that when 
they heard of the Alexandrian Monophysites 
electing one to succeed Theodosius they ordained 
this Theophanes, who belonged to the monastery 
of Ammonius outside Antioch, which he made 
his see. Le Quien (ii. 1537) finding no mention 
made of Theophanes or Theophilus in the Jaco- 
bite historians of the East, but only of Sergius, 
suggests that they were the same person under 
different names. [Seraivs (6).] But the suc- 
cessor of Theodosius was not elected until 575, 
which is too late for Sergius, and Theophanes 
must have come after him if anywhere. The 
history of the early Monophysite succession at 
Antioch is evidently very imperfectly known. 
{C. H.] 


THEOPHANES (2), patriarch of Antioch, 
succeeded to the see on the deposition of Macarius 
as a Monothelite by the sixth oecumenical synod 
held at Constantinople 4.p. 681. [Macarius (10).] 
The subservient clergy of Antioch having re- 
quested Constantine Pogonatus to choose their 
new bishop (Labbe, vi. 937), Theophanes was 
nominated by him to the patriarchate, and 
being at once ordained took his place as a bishop 
at the fourteenth session of the council, and 
subscribed its acts thenceforward. Eutychius 
Gi, 348) assigns two years to the episcopate, 
Theophanes (Chronograph) omits him altogether. 
(Le Quien, Or. Christ, ii. 742.) [E. V.] 


THEOPHANIUS, count of Centumcellae, — 
is highly praised for his beneficence by Gregory 
the Great, who relates how a great storm ceased 
at his death, how the open sores on his hands 
and feet miraculously healed after his death, and 
how a wonderful fragrance was diffused from his 
tomb. (Dial. iv. 27; Hom. 36.) [F. D.] 


THEOPHILUS (1), bishop of Caesarea, in 
Palestine, at the close of the second century. 
He is mentioned by Eusebius (H. E. v. 22), 
as a contemporary of Narcissus of Jerusalem, c. 
189, with whom he presided over a synod con- 
vened in Palestine in obedience to the recom- 
mendation of pope Victor on the Paschal con- 
troversy. The synodical epistle issued by this 
council, composed by Theophilus, according to 
Jerome, who speaks of it with much praise (de 
Vir. Illust. c. 43), was extant in Busebius’s time | 
(Euseb. H. 2, v. 23), who gives a fragment of it 
(ibid. v. 25), According to the Liber Synodicus 
there were two synods, one held at Jerusalem, 
under the presidency of Narcissus, attended by 
fourteen bishops, and one at Caesarea, under 
Theophilus, composed of twelve. The Synodicon 
also makes him present at a supposed synod at 
Rome in 198, rejected by Hefele (Hist. of 
Councils, i. 83-85, Clark’s transl.; Labbe, i. 
596-598; Tillemont, Mem, Hecl. iii. 106). 
The acts of the council of Caesarea found in 
Beda (de Vernali Aequinoctio, tom. ii. p. 232), 
given by Labbe (uw. s.) and Baluze (Concil. Nov. 
Collect, pp. 13-16), though accepted by Baro- 
nius, Bucherius, and Halloix, are rejected by Dod- 
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well and Tillemont' (Mém, Eccl. iii. 632), and 
may be regarded as certainly spurious. Theo- 
philus is commemorated in the Roman martyr- 
ology on March 5th. - (Labbe, i. 596-601; 
Cave, Hist. Lat. i. 87; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vii. 
107.) {E. V.] 


THEOPHILUS (2), a pretended bishop of 
Alexandria whom the Liber Pontificalis and 
Anastasius, de Vit. Rom. Pontif., Migne, Patr. Lat. 
exxviil. 1279 number among the bishops whom 
pope Victor summoned to Rome about the Pas- 
chal question. There was no such bishop of 
Alexandria in cent. ii, (Ceill. ii. 542, Renaudot, 
Hist. Pat. Alemand.). They may have. been 
thinking of Theophilus of Caesarea. [G. T. S.] 


THEOPHILUS (8), an imaginary bishop 
of Apamea, whose confutation, according to 
“Praedestinatus,” caused the extinction of the 
sect. of Angelici. In this case we can bring 
home to Praedestinatus the charge of wilful 
invention. For he gives Epiphanius as his au- 
thority. But Epiphanius says nothing about 
Theophilus, and also states that the sect was 
extinct in his time, and that he had been able 
to learn nothing about it. . Praedestinatus 
clearly has no other authority ; therefore his 
confident account of their tenets and their op- 
ponent gives us the measure of his literary 
honesty. ({G. 8.) 


THEOPHILUS (4), bishop of Antioch in 
the latter part of the second century, the sixth 
in succession according to Eusebius (H. ZL. iv. 
20), or the seventh according to Jerome, who 
commences the enumeration with St. Peter 
(Hieron. Zp. ad Algas.; quaest. 6). He suc- 
ceeded Eros c. 171, and was succeeded by Maxi- 
min c. 183. These are the dates given by the 
careful and accurate Clinton (Fasti Romani), but 
they can be regarded only as approximations. 
The Chronicon (ad ann. xvii. Mare. Aurel.) places 
the death of Theophilus a.p. 177, but this it 
is clear from his apology (ad Autol. iii. 27) is at 
least five years too early; it may more probably 
be placed about A.D. 183-185. (Lightfoot, 3. Ig- 
natius, vol. ii. p. 466). We gather from his 
Writings that he was by birth a heathen, whose 
home was not far from the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and that he was led to embrace Christianity by 
astudy of the Holy Scriptures, more especially 
the prophetical books (ad Autol. i, 14, ii. 24), 
That he was bishop of Antioch is recorded by 
\Lusebius (77. L. iv. 20, 24) and Jerome (/..c.; de 
Vir. Illust. ec. 25). He makes no reference to 
his office in his existing writings, nor is any 
other fact in his life recorded. Eusebius, how- 
ever, speaks of the zeal which he, together with 
the other chief shepherds, displayed in driving 
away the heretics who like wild beasts were 
attacking Christ’s flock, with special mention of 
his work against Marcion (H. Z. iv. 24). He 
“appears; in the Roman martyrology, Oct. 13. 
Theophilus was a fertile writer in different 
departments of Christian literature, polemics, 
exegetics, and apologetics: “un docteur trés 
fécond, un cathéchiste doué d’un grand talent 
@exposition, un polémiste habile selon les idées 
du temps” (Renan, Mare Auréle,: p, 386). 
Professor Sanday describes him as “one of the 
precursors of that group of writers who, from 
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Irenaeus to Cyprian, not only break the obscurity 
which rests on the earliest history of the 
Christian church, but alike in the east and in 
the west, carry it to the front in literary emi- 
hence, and distance all their heathen contem- 
poraries ” (Studia Biblica, p.90). Eusebius, and 
after him Jerome, mention numerous works of 
Theophilus current in their time, “ cujus multi 
libri hucusque circumferuntur ” (Chronicon, ad 
ann. ix, M. Aurel.). Several of his writings 
are specified by Eusebius (H. Z. iy. 24), whose 
words are as usual copied by Jerome, who, how- 
ever, makes some independent additions (de Vir. 
Lilust. c, 25). They are (1) the existing apology 
addressed to Autolycus, in three books described 
by Eusebius as “elementary treatises” (oro1- 
Xoeldn cvryypdupara); (2) a work against the 
heresy of Hermogenes in which, according to 
Eusebius, the Apocalypse was quoted ; (8) a 
work directed against the heresy of Marcion, 
commended by Eusebius as odk éyeryads memovn- 
uévov; (4) some catechetical writings, described 
by Jerome as “short and elegant treatises, tend- 
ing to the edification of the church”; (5) 
Jerome also mentions having read some com- 
mentaries on the gospel “in eyangelium,” and 
on the Proverbs of Solomon, which bore Theo- 
philus’s name, but. which he regarded as incon- 
sistent with the elegance and style of his other 
works “qui mihi cum superiorum voluminum 
elegantia et pdce: non videntur congruere ” 
(wv. s.). Jerome, who is the only author who 
makes mention of these commentaries, furnishes 
two other references to that on the gospels; viz. 
in the preface to his own commentary on St. 
Matthew “ legisse me fateor ante annos plurimos 
in Matthaeum....Theophili Antiochenae urbis 
Episcopi commentarios....,” and in his letter to 
Algasia (Zp. 151, g. 6, p. 163), where he speaks 
of the work as a harmony of the four gospels, 
exhibiting a monument of Theophilus’s genius 
“quattuor evangelistarum in unum corpus dicta 
compingens ingenii sui nobis monumenta dimisit,” 
and proceeds to quote his interpretation of the 
parable of the unjust steward. There are still 
extant, in Latin, four books of so-called “com- 
mentaries on the Gospels,” under the name of 
Theophilus, of very disproportionate length, that 
on St. Matthew being very much the longest. 
These, however, have been till quite lately 
universally rejected as spurious, and that on 
very sufficient grounds. Zahn’s recent learned 
and elaborate attempt to establish the genu- 
ineness of these commentaries, and Harnack’s 
convincing confutation, will be returned to at 
the close of this article. Theophilus himself 
refers to a work of his on Scripture history in 
several books (ad Autol. ii. 30, ef. ii. 28 ad fin.), 
Bishop Lightfoot thinks that this may possibly 
be the work referred to repeatedly by Joannes 
Malalas under the name of “Theophilus the 
Chronographer,” 6 copds @eodtavs & Xpovorypa- 
gos. (Joann, Malalas, ed. Dindorf, 1831; pp. 
99, 85,1157, 195, 220, 228, 252, 428, etc., ef, 
Harnack, Tewte u. Untersuch. 1.Bd., 1-2 Heft, 
p- 291.) This identification appears doubtful 
to Dindorf and Harnack. 

The one undoubted extant work of Theophilus 
is his Apologia ad Autoclyum, in thyee books, 
The ostensible object of this work is to convince 
a heathen friend, Autolycus, a man of. extensive 
reading and great learning, and an earnest 
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seeker after truth, of the divine authority of the 
Christian religion, and to remove his objections 
to its veracity, while at the same time he 
exhibits the falsehood and absurdity of paganism. 
It admits of question whether Autolycus is to 
be regarded as a real person, or as a fictitious 
representative of the class of highly-cultured 
‘liberal-minded heathen of the time, with under- 
standings not closed against conviction but 
strongly prejudiced against Christianity by the 
current misconceptions of its character, and the 
popular calumnies respecting it, whom, in his 
person, Theophilus was endeavouring to win 
over to the truth. Whether the object of the 
work was personal or general, the three books 
profess to be written at intervals of time to 
meet the successive objections of the real or 
supposed enquirer. It deserves notice that 
there is no mention in the work of any of what 
are known as the distinctive truths of Chris- 
tianity. His arguments are drawn almost 
entirely from the Old Testament, with but 
very scanty reference to the New. His argu- 
ment is to a great extent chronological. He 
makes the truth of Christianity depend on his 
demonstration, that the books of the Old Testa- 
ment were long anterior to the writings of the 
Greeks, and that they were divinely inspired. 
‘Whatever of truth the heathen authors contain 
he regards as borrowed from the writings of Moses 
and the prophets, which alone declare God’s 
revelation to man, He contrasts the perfect 
consistency of the divine oracles among them- 
selves, which he regards as a convincing proof 
of their inspiration, with the inconsistencies of 
heathen philosophers, He contrasts the account 
of the creation of the universe and of man, on 
which, together with the history contained in 
the earlier'chapters of Genesis, he comments at 
great length, but with singularly little intelli- 
gence, with the statements of Plato, “reputed 
the wisest of all the Greeks ” (lib. iii. c. 15, 16), 
of Aratus, who had the hardihood to assert that 
the earth was spherical (ii. 32, iii. 2), and other 
Greek writers on whom he pours contempt as 
mere ignorant retailers of stolen goods. A large 
portion of his work is devoted to chronological 
and genealogical details. He supplies a series of 
dates, beginning with Adam and ending with 
the death of Marcus Aurelius, which had 
occurred a short time before he was writing, i.e. 
early in the reign of Commodus, The import- 
ance he places on an accurate statement of 
chronology as a proof of the faith is indicated 
by the solemnity with which he prefaces this 
part of his book with a prayer, that “ God would 
give him grace to declare in all things the truth 
accurately according to His will, in order that 
all who meet with it may be guided by His 
truth and grace” (iii. 23). It is not a little 
curious that a writer who is unable to discern 
any fragment of divine truth in the works of 
the Greek philosophers and poets beyond what 
they have stolen from the sacred writers, should 
regard the Sibylline verses as authentic and 
inspired productions, which he quotes from 
largely as declaring the same truths with the 
prophets. The omission by the Greeks of all 
mention of the writings of the Old Testament, 
from which they draw all their wisdom, is ascribed 
to a self-chosen blindness in refusing to recog- 
nise the only God, and in persecuting the 
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followers of Him who is the only fountain ‘of 
truth (iii. 30, ad fin.). His estimate of all 
heathen philosophy is of the narrowest and 
most prejudiced character. He passes a sweep- 
ing condemnation on all heathen writers with- 
out distinction. They neither knew the truth 
themselves, nor sought todead others to it, but 
wrote only for vainglory. The only revelation 
of God he can recognise is that given in the 
Scriptures. All truth was to be sought there 
only, Those who were ignorant of them must 
be ignorant of God and His truth, No man 
could ascertain the truth for himself. He can 
realise no medium between absolute knowledge 
and absolute ignorance of divine things. Shut 
up in his own self-satisfaction as in possession of 
the divine oracles, he regards all who were less 
perfectly instructed with a proud contempt. 
He can recognise in them no aspirations after 
the divine life, no earnest gropings after truth, 
no gleams of the all-illumining light. Their 
religion was a mere worship of idols, bearing 
the names of dead men. Almost the only point 
in which he will allow the heathen writers to 
be in harmony with revealed truth is in the 
doctrine of retribution and punishment after 
death for sins committed in life (ii. 37, 38). 
The literary character of the Apology deserves 
commendation. The style is characterised by 
dignity and refinement. Itis clear and forcible. 
The diction is pure and well chosen. Theophilus 
also displays wide and multifarious reading, 
though of a superficial character, and a familiar — 
acquaintance with the most celebrated writers 
among the Greeks. His quotations are numerous 
and varied. But Donaldson remarks that he 
has committed very many blunders, such as mis- 
quoting Plato several times (iii. 6, 16), ranking 
Zopyrus among the Greeks (iii. 26), and speaking 
of Pausanias as having only run a risk of starva- 
tion instead of being actually starved to death — 
in the temple of Minerva (ibid.) (Donaldson, ~ 
Hist. of Christ. Int. iii, p. 69), His critical 
powers were not above his age. He adopts 
Herodotus’s derivation (ii. 52) of @eds from rt- 
@nut, since God set all things in order, com- 
paring with it that of Plato (Crat. 397 c.) 
from @éev, because the Deity is ever in motion 
(Apol. i. 4), He asserts that Satan is called the 
dragon (8pdékwyv) on account of his having re- 
volted (dmrodedpaxévar) from God (ii, 28), and 
traces the bacchanalian cry “Hyoe” to the | 
name of Eve as the first sinner (bid.). His 
physical theories are equally puerile. As an 
example, he ridicules those who maintain the 
spherical form of the earth (ii. 32), and asserts 
that it is a flat surface which is covered by the | 
heayens as by a domical vault (ii.13). His exegesis — 
is based on allegories usually of the most 
arbitrary character. He makes no attempt to 
educe the real meaning of a passage, but seeks to 
find in it some recondite spiritual truth, a 
method which often betrays him into great 
absurdities. He discovers the reason of blood 
coagulating on the surface of the ground in the 
divine word to Cain (Gen. iv. 10-12), the earth 
struck with terror (poBnbeiou 4 77) refusing to 
drink it in. Theophilus’s testimony to the Old 
Testament is copious. He quotes very largely 
from the books of Moses, and to a smaller extent . 
from the other historical books, His references 
are copious to the Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah and 
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Jeremiah, and he quotes from Ezekiel and from 
Hosea and other of the Minor Prophets. His 

' direct evidence respecting the canons of the New 
“Testament does not go much beyond a few pre- 
cepts from the Sermon on the Mount (iii. 13, 
14), a possible quotation from Luke xviii. 27 
(ii. 13), and quotations from St. Paul’s Epistles 
to the Romans, 1 Corinthians, and 1 Timothy. 
More important is a distinct citation from the 

opening of St. John’s Gospel (i. 1-3), mentioning 

“the Evangelist by name, as one of the inspired 

men (avevuaropépor) by whom the Holy Scrip- 

tures (ai dyiar ypapal) were written (ii. 22). 

“The use of a metaphor found in 2 Pet. i. 19 has 

a bearing on the date of that epistle. Accord- 

ang to Kusebius (/. c.) Theophilus quoted the 

Apocalypse in his work against Hermogenes. 

A very precarious allusion to that book has 

deen seen in ii. 28, cf. Rey. xii. 3,7, etc. A 

full index of these and other possible references 

‘to the Old and New Testaments is given by Otto 

(Corp. Apol. Christ. ii. 353-355). The work, 

sas has been said, is divided into three books, 

professing to be written at intervals of time to 
meet the successive objections of his enquiring 
friend. In Book I. he deals with the objections 
hased on the invisibility and incomprehensibility 
of the God of the Christians. God is to be 
-apprehended by the eyes of the soul alone, and 


will not be fully perceived until mortality is, 


put off. Meanwhile He is to be seen and known 
tby His works, while sin darkens the spiritual eye 
and renders Him invisible, He then meets the 
-objections to the resurrection, seeking illustra- 
tions from the course of nature, such as the 
changes of the seasons, diverging to the common- 
place with Christian apologists, the foul crimes 
sattributed to the heathen gods. The names of 
their deities are the names of dead men, many 
sof them guilty of horrible wickedness. In 
Book II. Theophilus contrasts the varying cos- 
‘mogonies of the heathen writers, such as Homer 
-and Hesiod, and their contradictory views as to 
creation, matter, providence, and the like, and 
the genealogies, deducing human families from 
divine ancestors, with the account of the crea- 
‘tion of the world and of man, and of the Fall, 
uniformly revealed by inspired men, a&y@pwmor 
arvevparopépol, in the Scriptures (ii. 9). Then 
he quotes largely from other parts of the Old 
Testament, and transcribes a considerable por- 
‘tion of the first three chapters of Genesis with 
his own allegorizing comments upon the succes- 
sive work of the creation week. The Sun is the 
_ image of God; the Moon of man, whose death 
and resurrection are prefigured by the monthly 
changes of that luminary. ‘The three first days 
efore the creation of the heavenly bodies are 
types of the Trinity—rémo. rijs tplados—the 
first place, be it remarked, in Christian writings 
where the word is known to-occur (lib. ii. ce, 15) 
—i.e. “God, His Word and His Wisdom,”’ The 
fourth day represents man, who stands in need 
f divine light. The more brilliant stars are 
‘types of the prophets, the lesser stars of the 
various degrees of the righteous; the planets of 

_ those who wander from God and forsake His 
“ways. The sea resembles the world, fed by the 
“law of God and the prophets which keep it 
from destruction, as the rivers and fountains 
‘keep the ocean from being parched up by its 
saltness. The holy churches are islands of 
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refuge to those who would escape the wrath of 
God. Heresies are rocks which wreck and ruin 
all who approach them (ii. 14). Man, he 
asserts, was created neither mortal nor im- 
mortal, but with a capacity for either state. 
From the Creation and Fall he carries on the 
history in Genesis, showing its completeness 
and reasonableness as contrasted with the absurd 
fables of the Greeks. He then passes on to the 
moral teaching of the prophets, whose testimony 
the heathen poets willingly or unwillingly in 
many places corroborate, quoting at considerable 
length from the Sibylline verses, of the authen- 
ticity of which, and their prophetical authority, 
he evidently has not a doubt (ii. 9, 31, 36, 38). 
Whatever is true in the heathen writers he 
regards as a theft from the Scriptures. In 
Book JI. Theophilus refutes the charge of 
scandalous crimes: brought against the Chris- 
tians. Such charges, he shows, belong far more 
truly to heathen writers (iii. 6-8). Since the 
divine law inculcates holiness, chastity, justice, 
and hospitality to strangers, and forbids every 
kind of immorality (iii. 9-14), Christians even 
abstain from gladiatorial shows and theatrical 
spectacles lest they should become sharers in 
wickedness (15). He goes on to contrast the 
absurdity and inaccuracy of the early pagan 
histories, such as that of the deluge, with the 
reasonableness and certainty of the Scripture 
narratives, These also are far more ancient than 
those of the heathen writers Berosus, Manetho, 
Menander and the like, which, since the authors 
had no sure means of arriving at the truth, are 
full of contradictions and follies. To prove the 
truth of his words Theophilus proceeds to give 
the Scripture chronology from Adam to the 
return from the Captivity in Babylon (iii. 24), 
followed by the Roman chronology from Romulus 
to the death of Marcus Antoninus (c. 26). As 
Aurelius died in 180, the date of the Apology is 
approximately fixed. For fuller details he 
refers to the tables compiled by ‘ Chryseros the 
nomenclator,” a freedman of Marcus Aurelius 
(ii. 27). The omission of all mention of the 
Scripture records by the Greeks is ascribed to a 
self-chosen blindness in refusing to recognise the 
only God, and in persecuting His followers, who 
is the only source of truth. 

It has been already remarked that Theophilus 
is the first Christian writer in whom we find dis- 
tinct mention of a Trinity (rpids) in the Divine 
nature (ii. 15). The first three days of creation 
were “ types of the triad-God,” His Word (Adyos) 
and His Wisdom (codia). His doctrine of the 
Logos is allied to Justin’s. The Logos had a 
being from all eternity, as the Reason (vods) and 
Intelligence (ppdynots) of God. He rested in 
the heart of God, and was His Counsellor before 
anything was. As such, He is called Adyos 
évdid8eros, whom God produced by a self-deter- 
mined effort, éfepevéduevos, together with His 
Wisdom before all things (ii. 10, 22). This He 
did for the purpose of creation, begetting the 
Aéyos mpopopicds, to which Theophilus applies 
St. Paul’s word “the firstborn of the whole 
creation” (Col, i. 15); not thereby emptying 
Himself of His Logos, but ever retaining Him - 
in Himself, and conversing with Him (ii, 22). 
Not the Creation only, but also the Divine 
manifestations in the Old Testament—such as 
that to Adam in Paradise (Gen, iii. 10), the 
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Logos assuming the person (mpécwmov) of the 
Father,—and the inspiration of the prophets and 
others were through the Logos, who is therefore 
called Gpx7, as being the ruling principle of all 
things (ii. 10). | The doctrine of the personality 
of the Holy Spirit is still in an undeveloped state 
in Theophilus’s mind. He confounds the Logos 
with the Holy Spirit, designating Him mvedua 
Gcod (ii. 10), and yet at the same time he dis- 
tinguishes the one from the other. The Spirit 
is to all creation what life is to:man, regarded 
as an all-pervading influence (i. 7). The Spirit 
is also described as an all-containing power, 
enclosing all creation in itself, even as the rind 
of a pomegranate encloses its cells and seeds, and 
is itself contained in the hand of God (i, 5). The 
vagueness of his conception of the Spirit, and 
of His distinction from, and relation to the Logos, 
is evident.... He regards “the Holy Spirit ” 
(7d mvedua Td &yiov) as the inspirer of Moses 
and the prophets, and as speaking through them 
(ii. 30, 33, &c.), and speaks of them as containing 
(xwphoavres) the Holy Spirit of God (ii. 9). 
It is doubtful, however, how far he regarded the 
Spirit as a distinct Divine Person. Men were 
chosen by God to be His instruments (épyava 
@cov) as prophets, as a reward (dvrimicbiay) 
for their holiness, itself the product of divine 
inspiration (cbid.). Nothing is said of the 
work of Christ in the salvation of mankind. 
Eternal life is the result of obedience to the will 
of God, which is in the power of every one, but 
only as the free gift. of the lovingkindness 
(pidravOpwria, cf. Tit. iii. 4) and mercy of God, 
who has of His own will attached salvation to 
obedience (ii. 27). Repentance, in its sense of a 
change of mind (seTdvoim), is needed, and is 
characteristic of Christianity. It isthe desire of 
God to turn all men from their sins (iii, 11). 
This is effected by Him by means of His Logos 
and His Wisdom, through Which the Great 
Physician heals and makes alive (i. 71). The 
Church as a universal body is never alluded to by 
Theophilus. He once speaks of what are called 
“holy churches” in the plural,’ as “ gathering 
places” (ras cuvarywyas Aeyomevas d€ éxkAnctas), 
which, as we have already seen, he compares 
to islands to which those flee who desire to 
escape God’s wrath, in which are the teachings 
(di8acKrdAru) of the truth (ii. 14). 

Baptism is once referred to, not by name, as 
that by which those who come to the truth are 
born again and receive blessing from God, and 
obtain repentance and remission of sins by 
water and the laver of regeneration” (ii. 16), 
There is no allusion-to the Eucharist. 

The silence regarding the Apology of 
Theophilus in the East is remarkable. We 
find the work nowhere mentioned or quoted 
by Greek writers before the time ‘of Euse- 
bius. Irenaeus affords an apparent exception. 
Several passages in his works show an un- 
doubted relationship to passages in one small 
section of the Apology (Iren. v. 23, 1; Autol. ii. 
25 init.: Iren. iv. 38, 1; iii. 23, 6; Atol. ii. 
25: Tren. iii. 23,6; Autol. ii, 25, 26). But 
Harnack (p. 294) regards it as probable that 
the quotations, limited to two chapters, are not 
taken from the Apology, but from Theophilus’s 
work against Marcion, (cf. Mohler, Patrol. p. 
2865 Otto, Corp. Apol. 11. viii. p. 357; Donaldson, 


‘ Christ. Lit. iii. 66). Harnack gives reasons also 
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(p. 296) for believing that Theophilus’s work 
against Hermogenes may have been the common 
source to which Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian and Hippolytus have gone for their 
references to that heretic. In the West, there 
are certain references to the Autolycus, though 
not copious. It is quoted™by Lactantius (Div. 
Inst. i, 23) under the title “ Liber de Temporibus 
ad Autolycum.” There is also a passage first 
cited by Maranus in Novatian (de Trinitate, 
ce. 2), which without being an exact quotation 
shows great similarity to the language of Theo- 
philus (ad Autol, i. 3). In the next century the 
book is mentioned by Gennadius (c. 34) as “tres 
libelli de fide.” He found them attributed to 
Theophilus of Alexandria, but the disparity of 
the style caused him to question the authorship. 
The notice of Theophilus by Jerome has been 
already referred to. The learned but capricious 
Dodwell found internal evidence in the reference 
to existing persecutions, a supposed reference to 
Origen and his followers, and for assigning the 
work to a younger Theophilus who perished in 
the reign of Severus (Dissert. ad Iren. §§ 44. 50, 
p- 170 ff. ed. 1689). [The doubt has been in 
modern times removed by Erbes (Jahrb. f. prot. 
Theol. 1879, pp. 485, 618 ff.).] Dodwell’s argu- 
ments have been carefully examined by Tillemont 
(Mem. Eccl, iii. 612 notes), Cave (Hist. Lit. i. 70), 
Donaldson (Hist. Christ. Lit. ii. 65) and Harnack 
(u, s. p. 287), and the received authorship fully 
established. 

Literature MS.—There are only three Manu- 
scripts of the Apology of Theophilus. (1) Mar- 
cianus. Once the property of Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, now in the Library of St. Mark’s at 
Venice (No. ccccxcvi.), containing also writings 
of Gregory Nyssen, Origen, Eusebius, etc. Otto, 
who was the first to collate this MS. with the 
printed text, ascribes it to the eleventh century, 
and praises it as “codex excellentissimus ” 
(wu. 8s. pp. xv.-xviii.). (2) Bodleianus in the 
Bodleian Library (No. xxv. obn. 2040) copied 
from the Marcianus about the middle of the 
fifteenth century (i. xvii-xx.). Parisianus 
(Bibl. Nat. No. peccLxxxvir.) written in 1540, 
also a copy containing only the third book 
(ib. ¥x.—xxili.), 

Editions —The Apology was first published at 
Zurich, in 1546, in a collection of ’Amouvn- 
Movedmara Sidpopa made by the monks Antonius 
and Maximus, and printed by Christopher 
Froschoyer, under the editorship of Conrad 
Gesner. The volume contains Tatian’s Oratio c- 
Graec., and. aphorisms from the Melissa of § 
Antonius, and from the Loci Communes of — 
Maximus, together with the Awtolycus. This 
last was transcribed by Joannes Frisius of 
Zurich, from a MS. lent him at Venice by 
Arnoldus Arlenius Peraxylus, and placed in 
Gesner’s hands for publication with a letter of 
his own. This:codex, which varies from the 
Marcian, is now lost. In the same year, 1546, a. 
Latin translation of:the Autolycus and the other 
above-named works by Conrad Clauser issued 
from Froschover’s press. This is the translation | 
which with emendations appears in the variows 
Bibliothecae Patrum, as well as in most of the 
editions of the Greek text. Eight years after 
its first appearance, the Greek text, ,with 
Clauser’s Latin version, was given by Joannes |§ 
Heroldus, in his Orthodoxographa, Basil. 1555, jf 
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‘fol. It was added, with Tatian and other 
“apologists, to the edition of Justin by Morel (Par. 
11615, 1636; Frankf. 1686), the last named edi- 
‘tien haying a commentary by Chr. Kortholt. 
An edition “multo emendatior” by bishop Fell, 
“issued from the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxon. 1684, 
(12mo. This: was followed by an edition by 
\I..Chr. Wolf., Hamb. 1724, 8vo, with a large 
| apparatus of notes and dissertations, which 
‘far surpassed all previous editions in accuracy 
and completeness. The Autolycus was also 
| published by Prudentius Maranus (Paris, 1742, 
| /fol.), in his cellection of the Apologists of the 
“second century, with a new Latin translation. 
Of this there have been several reprints and 
seditions, especially in Galland’s Bibl. Vet. Patr. 
‘(Venet. 1766, tom. ii., pp. 77-140), and more 
recently. in Migne’s Patrologia (tom. vi., col. 
| 1023-1168), with not a few unwarranted and ill- 
| eensidered changes in the text. A small edition 
| for lecture-room purposes was brought out at 
Cambridge in 1852, by the Rev. W. G. Humphry, 
of which Otto says pithily, “ nequaquam effecit 
ut rectius Theophilus legatur, meliusque intelli- 
gatur” (p. xxxiii.). Otto’s own edition in the 
| second volume of his Corpus Apologet. Christ. 
Saec. Secund., Jena, 1861, 8vo, is by far the 
most complete and useful. The annotations are 
egpious and valuable, and the prolegomena 
| convey all needful information respecting manu- 
Seripts, editions, and translations. Of English 
translations we may mention that by Joseph 
Belty, M.A., Fellow of Exeter, Oxford, 1722, 8vo, 
‘versio nimis libera, et adnotatio nullius pretii” 
(Otto); that by Rev. W. B. Flower, Lond., 
1860, 8vo, “well executed but marred by omis- 
sions and misprints ” (Donaldson); and that of 
the Rev. Marcus Dods (Clark’s <Ante-Nicene 
Lnbrary). 

At an earlier part of this article reference has 
| been made to Jerome’s testimony concerning the 
| commentaries on the Gospels attributed to 

Theophilus; of the genuineness he felt consider- 
able doubt, as well as to the so-called commen- 
taries in four books, still extant in Latin, and 
to the controversy, recently revived by Zahn, as 
‘to their authenticity. The subject is far too 
extensive to be treated of adequately here. Our 
readers may be referred to Zahn’s original re- 
habilitation of the commentaries (Forschungen 
2. Gesch, d. Neutest. Kanons, 2. Theil., Erlangen 
1883), to Harnack’s searching reply, demon- 
strating most satisfactorily the utter untenable- 
| ness of Zahn’s hypothesis (Texte u. Untersuch. 
“z. Gesch. d. Altchrist. Literatur, 1. Band, Heft 
4, Leipzig, 1883); Zahn’s rejoinder (Forschun- 
gen, 3. Theil, Beilage 3, 1884), or to a con- 
venient résumé of the whole controversy by 
Professor Sanday (Studia Biblica, Oxford, 1885, 
pp- 89-101). It must suffice here to say, that 
our only authority for attributing the extant 
Latin commentaries to Theophilus of Antioch is 
| the title prefixed to the first of the four books 
_ «that on St. Matthew), originally published by 
- De la Bigne in 1576, in his Magna Bibliotheca 
Veterum Patrum. The name of Theophilus of 
Antioch is only found in this heading. The 
title of the other books, in the original edition 
Cit is altered in the later) ascribes the commen- 
‘taries to the later Theophilus, patriarch of 
Alexandria, A.D. 385-412. It is probable, as 
both Zahn and Harnack agree, that the title of 
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the commentary on St. Matthew originally cor- 
responded with those of the other three, and 
that ‘ patriarchae Antiocheni ” is a critical cor- 
rection on the part of the editor, who knowing 
that certain commentaries on the Gospels as- 
cribed to Theophilus of Antioch were named 
and quoted by Jerome, jumped to the conclusion 
that these must be they. This conclusion, how- 
ever, has not been accepted by any later scholar, 
until Zahn set himself to the courageous task of 
re-establishing their genuineness. The occur- 
rence in the commentaries of many direct coin- 
cidences in language with Jerome, with Arnobius 
the younger (a Gallican bishop, probably not 
earlier than A.D. 460) with Ambrose, Hilary, 
Juvencus, and other writers, including some 
possible agreements with Bede, together with 
the almost verbal identity of a passage of 
Cyprian relating to the body and blood of Christ 
(Zp. 58, s. 5, p. 754, ed. Harkel), with the com- - 
mentary on Matt. xxvi. 26, and as many as ten 
passages borrowed totidem verbis from Eucherius, 
bishop of Lyons (c. 434-450), together with 
patent anachronisms in language, doctrine, and 
ecclesiastical arrangements, have, in the tem- 
perate words of Bishop Lightfoot (Zgnatius, i. 
134), furnished “grave reasons for supposing 
that the extant commentary was not the same 
which was read by Jerome, but a later work 
written originally in Latin, and compiled from 
Latin fathers.” It is indeed difficult to see how 
any one who has not a theory to support, with 
which facts must be made to square, could for 
a moment imagine that the “Autolycus ” and ~ 
the “commentaries ” were the product of the 
same mind, and of the same age. As has been 
noticed above, the doctrine of the Trinity appears 
in the Apology in a very crude undeveloped 
shape, while in the commentaries it is formalized 
with the utmost post-Nicene accuracy. It is 
the “trinitas sancta quae dividi non potest” 
(i. 72, Otto), by the virtue of which spiritual 
life is infused in men, “ trinitatis virtute spiri- 
tales effecti sunt ” (iv. 5), involving a confession 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (iii, 14). The 
Christology of the commentaries evidently 
belongs to an age, subsequent not only to the 
Arian heresy, but also to Nestorianism and 
Eutychianism. Christ is no longer the “ Logos,” 
the wisdom of the Father, but “ filius Dei, Deus 
ex Deo,” in whom “natura patris” resides, and 
“una divinitas patris et filii” (i. 133). Christ 
is God and man in one person, “ licet homo factus 
est, non tamen Deus esse destitit. Idem est 
ergo homo et Deus, id est, Christus una persona 
est” (ili. 34, 35), “very God and very man; 
God of God his Father, man of His human 
mother” (iv. 17). The church, which is un- 
recognized in the apology in its universal 
spiritual unity, appears constantly in the Com- 
mentaries, as the “ecclesia catholica,” “ unica 
ecclesia,’ “regnum Christi catholicum,” con- 
taining the “apostolorum catholica doctrina,” 
prefigured allegorically in almost every event of 
the Gospel history. It is the Lord’s garden, 
‘“‘hortus domini,” in which, with a distinction 
of different degrees of sanctity entirely unknown 
in primitive times, ‘‘sunt rosae martyrum, 
lilia virginum, violae viduarum, hedera conju- 
gum” (iv. ad fin.). The Passion of Christ, 
which has no defined place in the salvation of 
man as propounded in the Apology, in the come 
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mentaries is the means whereby the human race 
is set free from the debt of sin (i. 119); Christ 
was crucified for us, and His blood has become a 
medicine for the cure of all sick souls (i. 69). 
When we further find original sin predicated 
of the whole human race (iy. 11), a distinction 
constantly drawn between ordinary Christians 
and the spiritual, “spiritalis,” with the occur- 
rence of such terms as “ pabulum spiritale,” 
“copula spiritalis,” ‘“spiritalis pecunia ”—a 
special dignity assigned to virginity, and the 
contemplative life, and a reference to the 
monastic life, “ duo in lecto esse monachos signi- 
ficet qui amant quietem, alieni a tumultu generis 
humani, et Domino servientes” (i. 140), and 
to the distinctive duties of bishops “ stabularii 
episcopi sunt” (iii. 11) and priests, and a broad 
line of demarcation drawn between the country 
folks “‘agrestes,” “rustici,” ‘ pagani,” who for 
the most part continued heathen, and Christian 
believers, to omit many other evidences of a 
later age we can hardly see how Harnack’s 
verdict is to be gainsaid, that to attribute these 
commonplaces to the second century would be 
to work an ‘entire revolution in the history of 
the church and its doctrines, and that we have 
here a compilation, made at a time when the 
Augustinian terminology had obtained currency 
in the West ; when monasticism had become fully 
established, and had supplanted the more un- 
fettered asceticism, and when paganism was only 
to be found among the rude country population, 
and that it cannot be dated, at earliest, before the 
end of the fifth century, and that all its indica- 
tions point to the West rather than the East as 
the place of its origin, especially its Christo- 
logical formulas with their brief, natural pro- 
‘fession of the two natures and unity of person 
(p. 141). To these evidences of a much later 
date than that of Theophilus of Antioch it is 
difficult to see what sufficient answer can be 
given. Equally hard is it to resist the evidence 
that the original language of the commentary — 
or at least some portions of it—was Latin. The 
play upon the words “panis” and “ pannis ” 
(i. 5-7), and the interpretation of the “ jot. ” and 
the “tittle” (apem) of Matt. v.18, as the law 
and the Gospel (“iota enim pro decem est apud 
Graecos; apex autem quatuor literas habens per 
eyangelicum quadruplex testamentum indicat 
novum ” (i. 36, 37) ), would only be possible in a 
Latin writer. Zaln has supported his theory 
with marked ability, and with the advantage of 
immense stores of accurate learning. But his 
reasonings are entirely unconvincing. In Pro- 
fessor Sanday’s words “ carried away by honest 
and single-minded zeal for his subject he has 
pursued fine and subtle reasonings to such an 
extent that the plain and simple indications 
have dropped out of sight. But with the average 
reader, it is just these plain and simple indica- 
tions which tell most strongly. And in criticism 
as in life they are the safest guides to follow ” 
(Stud. Bibl. p. 98). The coincidences between 
the commentaries and Jerome and other writérs 
might be explicable on the hypothesis that they 
borrowed from Theophilus, not Theophilus from 
them, and that the priority was on the side of 
the commentator. But the internal evidence of 
a later date cannot be explained in this way, 
and is in itself irrefragable. But even had this 
not been the case, had the evidence for and 
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against the early date of the commentaries beer 
much more eyenly balanced, the whole question 
would have been at once settled by the discovery 
of a MS. in the Royal Library, containing the- 
so-called commentaries of Theophilus, preceded 
by a preface in which the.compiler distinctly 
states that the work is a collection of passages- 
culled from different commentators — “ trac- 
tatoribus defloratis opusculum spiritale com- 
posui ”’—as a bee collects its honey from flowers 
of every kind. The title of the codex declares 
that it was written at the request of a certain 
Nomedius, who is known to have been abbat of 
the monastery of Soissons, A.D. 695-711, and to 
have been presented by him to the Basilica of 
St. Medard in that city. This fixes the’ date of 
the MS. at the extreme end of the. seventh - 
or the beginning of the eighth century. This. 
would seem to close the whole controversy. 
Zahn, however, “ still maintains his old position, 
with stubborn resolution.” He claims the bulk 
of the commentary for the bishop of Antioch, 
and suggests that the preface may be the work 
of a supposed interpolator some time between. 
A.D. 450 and 700, by whom the passages con- 
fessedly borrowed from Eucharius, and other 
later authors were introduced into Theophilus’s. 
text. Such an escape from an acknowledged 
difficulty will probably appear convincing to few 
besides its originator. 

Although these commentaries cannot be re-- 
garded as the work of Theophilus of Antioch, a 
few words: may be devoted to their nature and 
form. Their character is entirely allegorical, 
without any attempt to arrive at the primary 
sense, or original’ object of the passages com- 
mented on. This character is declared in the- 
title, ‘‘Commentariorum sive allegoriarum in 
sacra quatuor evangelia liber primus,” &. The- 
four books into which they are divided are very 
unequal in length. The first book on St. Mat-- 
thew occupies about five and twenty pages in 
Otto’s edition; that on St, Mark, only four 5. 
that on St. Luke, a little more than ten; and 
that on St. John, about six pages. The several 
books of the commentaries are generally re- 
stricted to the gospel the name of which they 
severally bear. There are a few exceptions; ¢.g.. 
the parable of the Pounds, Luke xix. 12-23, is. 
introduced in book ii. between Mark vi. 38 andi 
vii. 35, and this book ends with a section “de: 
tribus mortuis a Christo resuscitatis.” In Book 
iii. words from Matthew x. 36 are intruded into 
the comment on Luke xii. 52-53, and the “ wed- 
ding garment.” Matthew xxii, 11 into the 
parable of the Supper, Luke xiv. 16-24. A 
longish comment on John iii, 13, 34, precedes. 
that on the parable of the barren fig-tree. In: 
Book iv. we find comments on Matthew xi. 30,. 
and Luke xvii, 21, following the Miraculous 
Draught. These dislocations give no support 
to Zahn’s hypothesis, that this work is the — 
harmony of the Gospels described by Jerome: 
(ad Algas.), and are to be otherwise accounted — 
for. The order of the chapters and verses is. 
on the whole fairly preserved in St. Matthew. — 
But there are large exceptions even here, and 
still more in the later Gospels. The scanty 
and desultory notes on St, John are completely 
without plan. It is important to observe that 
we find several decided repetitions, e.g. i. 70,. 
114° (Otto); i. 75, 115, i. 185 i 1%, 4S 
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1. 5%, it. 135. 1..18; 19, 20, iii, 2, 33 iv. 6, 265 
and especially in the double interpretation of 
the parable of the “unjust steward” (iil. 
24,44-76 (Otto); the long passage quoted by 
St. Jerome (ad Algas. .u.s.) from Theophilus 
of Antioch (in Abp. Trench’s words, “ perhaps 
the strangest of the many strange explana- 
tions to which this parable has given birth,” 
in which the steward represents the apostle 
Paul) being added at the end of the Gospel, 
completely out of place, a short commentary 
on the parable having been already given in 
its proper order. Perhaps no stronger proof 
of the work being a compilation could be fur- 
nished than the appearance of this passage, as 
a kind of rider, tacked on inartistically to the 
end of the gospel. The length of it, so greatly 
exceeding that of any other of the sections, is in 
itself an evidence that it is no integral part of 
the work. As Harnack has remarked (wu. s. p, 158), 
it is by no means improbable that this section, 
which was well known in early times as the 
work of Theophilus, was the cause of the whole 
collection being ascribed to that writer by some 
half instructed copyist, destitute of all critical 
discernment ; and thus an ill-founded guess has 
saddled the second century Antiochene patriarch 
with a compilation made some four centuries 
later, belonging to the same class as those of 
Isidore of Seville, Bede, Rabanus Maurus and 
others, though probably the most ancient of 
them all, ' j 

(Tillemont, Mem. Ecclés. iii. 49, 612; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. i. 69; Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. lib. v., 
c.1; Permaneder, Bibl. Patrist. tom. ii. pars i. 
pp. 191-208; Renan, Origines, vii. 386-389 ; 
Pressensé, Zrois premiers siécles, 2° série, li. 
395; Donaldson’s Hist. of Christ, Lit. iii, 63- 


106; Harnaek, Texte u. Untersuch. 1. Bd., Heft 


1, 2, pp. 282-298, Heft 4, pp. 97-175; Zahn, Mor- 
schungen, 2. Theil, 3. Theil, Beilage 2.) [E. V.] 


THEOPHILUS (5), Dec. 20, military martyr 
at Alexandria in the Decian persecution men- 
tioned by Dionysius Alexandrinus. (Kus. H. 2. 
vi. 41.) (G. T. S.] 


THEOPHILUS (6), bishop of Beneventum, 
present at the council at Rome under Mel- 
chiades, concerning Caecilianus, a.D. 313 (Opt. 
i, 23). PE We bel 


THEOPHILUS (7), bishop among the Goths, 


and predecessor and teacher of Ulphilas, He 


was at the first council of Nice. (Soc. H, £. 
ii. 41; C. A. A. Scott?s Ulfilas, p. 28.) 
[G. T. S.J 


THEOPHILUS (8), bishop of Castabala, in 
Cilicia, a leader of the Semiarians, a man of high 
character, for whom Basil entertained much 
regard and esteem, as mdons aidovs Kul TYyAts 
twos, He had been previously elected bishop of 
Eleutheropolis, in Palaestina Prima, when, accord- 
ing to Sezomen, he had promised on oath not to 
accept any other bishoprick (Soz. H. 7. iv. 24). 
He was, however, translated to Castabala by 
Silyanus, the metropolitan of Tarsus, which was 
made a ground of accusation against the latter 
when deposed by the synod of Constantinople in 
360 (idid.). He united, in 362, with Silvanus, 


- Basil-of Ancyra, and other leading Semiarian 


prelates in the memorial addressed to Jovian 
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immediately after his accession, begging him to 
confirm the decrees of Seleucia and banish the 
Anomoeans, and convene a general council (Soer. 
H. E. iii. 25; Soz. H. L. vi. 4). When, after the 
council of Lampsacus, Valens declared himself 
an open supporter of Eudoxius and the more 


thorough-paced Arians, Theophilus was one of 


three deputies—Eustathius and Silvanus being 
the other two—commissioned, in 365, by the 
hard pressed Semiarians, who were drawing 
closer and closer to the orthodox party, to pre- 
sent a memorial to Valentinian. The emperor 
having started on his Gaulish campaign before 
they arrived in Italy, they betook themselves to 
the bishop of Rome. On the production of a con- 
fession of faith, signed by 59 Semiarians, sub- 
stantially identical with that of Nicaea, Liberius 
recognized their orthodoxy, admitted them to - 
communion, and wrote to the Semiarian bishops 
of the East expressing his satisfaction at their 
acceptance of the Catholic faith. Theophilus 
and his companions then visited Sicily, and 
repeated the same declaration of faith at a 
synod of the bishops of the island, after which 
they returned home (Socr. H. Z, iv. 12; 
Sozom. H. 2. vi, 10, 11, 12). Theophilus 
appears again in the correspondence of Basil 
(A.D. 373, 376), to whom he had caused much 
sorrow by uniting himself with Eustathius 
of Sebaste, and joining in the calumnious charges 
the latter made against him publicly—even 
denying his right to be regarded as a bishop, 
and sending him merely a verbal message, lest in 
addressing him in writing he should be forced to 
give him the episcopal title. At the same time 
Basil expressed his regard for him, and said that 
he should cherish his friendship in spite of all 
causes of offence. (Basil, Lpp. 130 [196]; 244 
[82]; 245 [809]). LE. V.J 


THEOPHILUS (9), twenty-second bishop of — 
Alexandria, succeeded Timotheus inthe - last. 
week of July 385. He had probably, been.a 
leading member of the Alexandrian clergy. 
But when Rufinus, in 401, claimed to have been 
one of his hearers, Jerome replied that Theo- 
philus, “out of humility, had never taught in 
public before his consecration, and that since 
that event Rufinus had not visited Alexandria ” 
(c. Rufin. iii. 18). Eutychius tells an extrava- 
gant story to the effect, that Theophilus had, as 
a young man, been very intimate with Theo- 
dosius, had interpreted a dream of his as por- 
tending that they would respectively become 
emperor and patriarch, and haunted the palace- 
gates in vain fora year after Theodosius’s acces- 
sion, until another vision reminded the monarch 
to place his friend in the, Alexandrian see 
(Annal. i. 496 ff.). This legend grew out of the 
fact, that Theodosius treated the new bishop of 
Alexandria with respect and confidence, and 
consulted him soon after his appointment as to 
the difficulty about the Roman and the Alex- 
andrian reckonings of the Easter of 387, which 
the Alexandrian reckoning would place some 
five weeks later than the Roman (Hefele, Hist. 
Councils, vol. i. § 37). ‘There was great con- 
fusion,” says Cyril of Alexandria, “in every 
church, praetorium, and palace” (Prolog. in 
Bucherius, in Canonem Pasch. p. 482), and 
Theodosius asked Theophilus to advise him on the 
question. Accordingly the archbishop made “a 
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paschal cycle of 418 years, and” (also) “ reckoned 
the days on which Easter should fall for 100 
years, from the first year of Theodosius’s consu- 


late” (i.e. from 380), and gave the true state of 


the case briefly in a “libellus”” which he sent 
the emperor (Leo the Great, Zpist. 121; Genna- 
dius, de Vir, Illustr.33;. Bede, H. LE. v. 21, and 
compare Tillemont, xi. 496). The prologue to 
this “laterculus,” or table of 100 Easters, is 
extant (see Galland. Bibl. Patr. vii. 614). In 
it Theophilus asserts that our Lord was crucified 
on Nisan 15, not 14, and gives the well- 
known rule, that if the 14th moon falls on a 
Sunday, Easter must be deferred for a week, 
He must have repaid the emperor’s confidence 
but ill if, as Socrates believed (vi. 2), he sent a 


priest named Isidore to Italy, in the summer of 


’ 388, with letters and gifts to be delivered either 
to Theodosius or to Maximus, according to the 
issue of their then impending conflict, which 
letters fell into the hands of a church “reader,” 
who accompanied Isidore, and betrayed his 
master’s secret. Sozomen thinks this story 
questionable (viii. 2); and it is somewhat dis- 
credited, to say the least, not only by what we 
know of the sagacity of Theophilus, but by 
Socrates’s own statement, that Theophilus 
(probably two years later, Clinton, Fast. Rom. 
i. 522) obtained. from Theodosius a com- 
mission “to demolish the 
Alexandria (Soc. v. 16). Sozomen corrects this 
statement by saying that Theodosius granted to 


Theophilus, at his own request, the temple of 


Dionysus, on the site of which he proposed to 
build a church (vii. 15). As to what followed, 
the two historians slightly differ. Socrates says 


that Theophilus “cleared out the temple of 
Mithras, and exposed | its bloody mysteries,” 
as referring to 
and pictures of 


words which Fleury explains 
heads of slaughtered infants, 
“cruel ways of inflicting death ”’ (b. xix. ec. 30). 


Socrates adds that the bishop exhibited the foul 
symbols used in the worship of Serapis and of the 
other gods. Sozomen is probably more accu- 


rate when he connects these emblems: with 
the worship of Dionysus, i.e. of Osiris. 
the archbishop’s order they were carried through 


the “agora” as objects of contemptuous abhor- 


rence—a sight which acted on the hot-headed 


votaries of Alexandrian idolatry as the question 
of the Arian George in regard to a temple, 
“How long’ is that sepulchre to remain stand. 
ing?” had acted on their predecessors twenty- 
nine years before (Ammianus, xxii. 11, 7). Eager 
they arranged an onslaught on 
the Christians, which was tragically successful ; 
and then they took possession of the vast 


for vengeance, 


Serapeum, in the north-western quarter of the 
city. This famous structure, which Ammianus 
considered to be for grandeur second only to 
the capitol of Rome (xxii. 16. 12), rose on the 


top of a huge artificial mound, and consisted of 


an outermost set of buildings, or cloistered 
Square, and a temple proper within it,’ sup- 
ported by “pillars of enormous magnitude and 
beautiful proportion ” (Milman, Hist. of Chris- 
tianity, iii. 68). ‘The Serapeum had been the 
great popular sanctuary of Alexandrian pagan- 
ism: In the words of a contemporary pagan 
writer, it had made the city seem like a sacred 
world (Eunapins, vol. i. p- 43, ed. 1822). Not 
unnaturally, it now became the stronghold of 


pagan temples of 


By 
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the “furious despair” of those who loathed 
the worship of the Crucified (Orations of St. 
Athanasius against the Arians, p. v. ed. Oxon.). 
They made sallies from. its precincts, captured 
several Christians, dragged them within their 
precincts, and inflicted texture or death. on 
those who would not sacrifice to their gods. 
The general in command at Alexandria, and the 
Augustal prefect, summoned them to surrender, 
but in vain. Olympius, a philosopher, sustained 
their obstinate resolution until the arrival of an 
edict ordering the destruction of all the temples. 
Terrified by the shouts which proclaimed this 
mandate, the desperadoes abandoned the Sera- 
peum; and Theophilus, with a great body of 
soldiers, of exultant Christians, and of astounded 
pagans, ascended the hundred steps which led up 
the mound, and penetrated into the faintly 
lighted sanctuary, from within which the Chris- 
tians afterwards believed that Olympius, on the 
night before the evacuation, had heard a voice 
chanting “ Alleluia” (Soz. vii. 15). There, with 
its hands stretching from wall to wall, was the 
huge seated statue of Serapis, constructed of 
various metals, now dusky with age, and inlaid 
with various ‘precious stones (Clem. Alex. 
Cohort. 48). The image was that of an old man 
with a bushel on his head, “the emblem of 
productiveness and plenty ” (Milman). By his 
side was a figure with the heads of a lion, 
a dog, and a wolf.. On one of his arms was a 
serpent, the emblem of eternity (compare Fleury, 
b. xix. c. 28), The successor of Athanasius 
gazed with feelings which can well be imagined 
on this visible concentration of the power of 
Egyptian idolatry, no doubt the symbol to many 
Alexandrians of the principle of life and of the 
powers that ruled the under-world. It was a 
supreme moment: at last, he would feel, the hour 
and the man were come; the church had her 
foot on the neck of her foe. Mutterings of 
superstitious fear were heard ; to draw near that 
image was to cause an earthquake. ‘The scorn 
in the archbishop’s face became yet more tri- 
umphant; he turned to a soldier who held 
an axe, and bade him “strike hard.” The 
man obeyed: a shriek of terror burst from 
many of the spectators; another and another 
blow followed, the head was lopped off, and 
there ran out a troop of mice, which had 
“dwelt within the god of the Egyptians.” 
Misgiving and alarm were at once exchanged 
for noisy triumph; the body of Serapis was 
broken up into bits and burned; the head was 
made a public show, and Theophilus doubtless 
pointed the moral in the spirit of Isaiah xliy. 
10-20. At Canopus, fourteen miles from Alex- 
andria, temples were immediately laid low. The 
images, with one exception, were melted down 
into caldrons and other vessels required in the 
eleemosynary work of the Alexandrian church. 
The exception was an image of an ape, which 
Theophilus set up in a public place “in per- 
petuam rei memoriam,” to the vexation of the 
pagan grammarian Ammonius, who lived to 
teach the young Socrates at Constantinople, and 
used to complain seriously of the injustice thus 
done to “Greek religion ” (Soc. v. 16). During 
the demolition of various temples there were 
found hollow statues of bronze and wood, set 
against the walls, but capable of being entered 


| by the priests, who thus carried on their impos- 
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tures, which Theophilus explained to his pagan 
fellow citizens (Theod. v. 22). But when the 
Nile-gauge was removed from the Serapeum to 
the church, the pagans began to take heart; 
would not the god avenge himseif by withhold- 
fing the yearly inundation which his power had 
deen wont to effect? It was, in fact, delayed. 
Murmurs swelled into remonstrances; the 
‘state of the city was becoming dangerous; the 
prefect had to consult his sovereign. Theodo- 
Sius’s answer was decisive: “Ifthe Nile would 
not'rise except by means of enchantments or of 
sacrifices, let Egypt remain unwatered.”  Forth- 
‘with the river began to rise with vehemence ; 
the fear now was not of drought, but of a flood 
which might damage the city (Soz. vii. 20). 
We know not the nature of those concessions 
to the pagans which, according to a letter 
from Atticus to Theophilus’s nephew Cyril, 
Theophilus made at this time for the sake of 
peace (Cyril, Hpist. p. 202), but whatever they 
were they did not prevent a pagan like Euna- 
-pius from abusing him as a “leader of the 
polluted ones,” a man like Eurymedon, “ere- 
while king of the misproud giants.” ‘To 
Eunapius the temple-breakers were impious 
men who, “threw everything into confusion, 
toasted of having conquered the gods,” enriched 
themselves by the plunder, “brought into the 
sacred places the so-called monks, men in form 
but swinish in life,” deified the “bones and heads 
of worthless men who had been punished by the 
courts for their offences,” and assigned to “bad 
slaves who had borne the marks of the lash the 
title of martyrs and intercessors with the gods ” 
(vol. i. p. 44). 

In 391 or 392, Theophilus was named by 
the council of Capua as arbiter of the dispute 
between Flavian, as representing the Meletian 
succession to the see of Antioch, and Evagrius, 
whose claims, like those of his predecessor 
Paulinus, were upheld by the West. The church 
of Egypt, being then neutral, was considered to 
be an appropriate judge. Theophilus undertook 
#0 examine the case with the aid of his 
suffragans ; but Flavian had recourse to imperial 
support, and would not submit to the trial. 
Theophilus wrote to inform Ambrose of this, 
and Ambrose advised him again to summon 
Flavian, adding that “if he still thought fit 
Hot to come,” a decision must be arrived at after 
Consultation with Siricius of Rome (Ambrose, 
@pist.. 56). In fact, Evagrius died soon after- 
wards, but Flavian_ was not recognised by the 
West until Chrysostom primarily, and Theophilus 
secondarily, effected that result in 398 (Soz. viii. 
3, cp. Tillemont, x. 538). 

In A.D. 394 we find Theophilus for the first 
time at Constantinople. A council met there, in 
the baptistery of the great church, on the 29th 
of September; Theophilus sat next to Nectarius 
of Constantinople, and among the other prelates 
were Flavian, Gregory of Nyssa, and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, 
see of Bostra, Bagadius and Agapius being the 
litigants. Bagadius had been deposed from the 
episcopate, but only in his absence, and by two 
bishops, both of whom were dead. Theophilus 
delivered his opinion to this effect: “We cannot 
sit in judgment on the acts of the dead; but, in 
future, depositions should be pronounced not 
only by three bishops, the number required by 


| 
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A question had arisen as to the, 
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the Nicene council for a consecration, but, if 
possible, by all the comprovincials.” Nectarius 
and Flavian approved this opinion, as“ reasonable 
and benevolent ” (Mansi, Concil. iii. 852). It is 
remarkable,” says Tillemont, “to see Theophilus 
there with Flavian, although they were not in 
communion with each other” (ix, 592). He 
thinks that the probable occasion of this 
episcopal gathering was not the dispute about 
Bostra, but the dedication of a grand church “ of © 
the Apostles” Peter and Paul, which Rufinus, 
then in full ascendency as praetorian prefect, had 
erected in a suburb of Chalcedon called the Oak 
(Soz. viii. 17), a place which, nine years after- 
wards, was to be associated with the deepest 
stain on the character of the Egyptian primate, 
now so high in honour and popularity. “We 
see,” says Tillemont, “ by various anecdotes, that 
Theophilus was in close relations with the 
solitaries of Egypt” (xi. 457). In the “ Sayings 
of the Fathers” he appears as inviting some of 
them to be present at the destruction of the 
temples, and again as visiting the famous 
Nitrian settlement, and asking its abbat, “Father, 
what is the chief thing that thou hast found in 
this way” (of life)? The answer was, “'I'o 
blame and accuse oneself always.” “There is 
no other way but this,” rejoined Theophilus. 
On another occasion he penetrated to the more 
distant Scetis: the brethren assembled, and said 
to abbat Pambo, “Say something to the pope” 
(the archbishop of Alexandria) “that he may 
profit thereby.” ‘If my silence,” said Pambo 
bluntly, “profits him not, neither would my 
speech profit him.” Theophilus once went with 
a magistrate to see the celebrated recluse 
Arsenius at Scetis, and asked him to say some- 
thing to them. After a pause, Arsenius asked, 
“If Ido, will you observe it?” “Yes,” they 
both said, Then said “the old man,” with a 
touch of grim humour, ‘“ Wherever you hear 
that Arsenius is, do not go near him!” Another 
time, the archbishop sent to ask whether 
Arsenius would open the door of his cell to him. 
Arsenius answered, “If you come, I shall open 
my door to you: and then I shall have to open 
it to everybody: and then I can no longer dwell 
here.” Theophilus, on receiving this message, 
said, “If my going to him is to drive him away, 
I will go to him no more ” (Cotelerius, Mon, Eccl. 
Gr, i. 462, 354). Palladius, the biographer of 
St. Chrysostom, says that while he was really a 
“Theophilus,” he conferred the episcopate on - 
seven or eight monks, the disciples of Isaac, 
himself a disciple of Macarius, and celebrated for 
his knowledge of Scripture; and the context 
implies that it was by Theophilus that many of 
the disciples of another Isaac, eminent for his 
active hospitality, were similarly promoted 
(Dial. p. 161). Still more cclebrated was his 
intimacy with four monks of Scetis, known as 
“the Tall Brothers:” he constrained one of 
them, Dioscorus, to accept the see of Hermopolis 
the Lesser, and two others, Eusebius and Euthy- 
mius, to take orders, to live with him, and to act — 
as stewards of the Alexandrian church (Soc. vi, 
7). These years, in fact, were the best in 
Theophilus’s episcopate ; and if it had lasted only 
ten years, he might have left the name, if not of 
a saint, at least of a good as well as an able and 
energetic prelate. 

But in 395 the story of his life changes its 
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character. “Office exhibits him” in a sinister 
sense: his faults come to the surface—the faults 
of a domineering nature, aggravated by the 
lordly position of his see (ep. Card. Newman, 
Historical Sketches, iii,). He begins to justify the 
description afterwards given of him by an 
adversary: “Naturally impulsive, headlong, 
intensely contentious, insatiable in grasping at 
his objects, awaiting in his own case neither trial 
nor inquiry, impatient of opposition, determined 
to carry out his own resolves” (Pallad. Dial, 
p- 76). He was a friend, if he had not been an 
instructor, of Rufinus of Aquileia: he was on 
good terms with John bishop of Jerusalem, and 
he entertained a contempt for what he considered 
the unspiritual narrowness of Epiphanius’s views 
as an interpreter of Scripture, even denounc- 
ing him to pope Siricius. For himself he was 
disposed to go some lengths in the line of Origen- 
istic idealism, as to which a sharp controversy had 
broken out; and in the year 395, at the re- 
quest of bishop John, he sent his friend Isidore, 
who is said to have been an Origenist, as his 
enyoy into Palestine, in order to abate the strife. 
which had raged between John and Jerome. 
Rufinus, then on bad terms with his old friend, had 
stimulated Theophilus’s resentment against him 
on account of the welcome given by Jerome to a 
fugitive Egyptian bishop named Paul, who was 
a strong anti-Origenist, and whom Theophilus 
had synodically deposed (Jerome, c. Ruf. iii. 17). 
In a letter which fell into unfriendly hands, 
Isidore encouraged Rufinus to stand firm against 
Jerome (c. Joan. Jeros. 37). He visited Jerome 
three times, but would not give him a letter 
which Theophilus, as he admitted, had written 
to Jerome (7. 39) ; and the only effect of his so- 
called mediation was to produce a soreness on 
Theophilus’s part towards Jerome, whose letters 
for some time he ignored. At last he wrote, 
coldly exhorting Jerome to respect the authority 
of the bishop of Jerusalem. Jerome replied, 
plainly informing Theophilus that many holy 
men were displeased at his patience and mildness 
towards the Origenists (Zpist. 63). Two years 
later, in 399 (according to Vallarsi), Theophilus 
again urged Jerome to come to terms with John; 
and Jerome, in a letter full of sore feeling, pro- 
tested that he too wished for peace, but it must 
be Christianlike and real. “You,” he said in 
effect, “do not know what it is to encounter 
enmity; you are accustomed to be met by the 
spontaneous affection of monks, who are loyal to 
you because you are not their tyrant ” (Zpist. 
82). Theophilus had been throwing his whole 
force into the repression of that extreme 
literalism which in the controversial history of 
the time is called the error of the Anthropo- 
morphists, a coarse reaction from the Alexandrian 
allegorism. A number of ill-informed and 
enthusiastic monks recoiled even from the 
ordinary explanation of those Old Testament 
economies by which, as Epiphanius himself held, 
the Divine manifestation had been adapted to 
the capacities of human nature (Haer. 70. 7, see 
also Augustine, Haer. 50 and 76; Theodoret, iy. 
10). They took the scriptural expressions “ as to 
“eyes, face, and hands’ of God, as they found 
them, without examination” (Soz. viii. 11). 
“Sensuous forms of conception,” as Neander 
says, were to them the only forms by which 
they could grasp the Divine ideas; and such a 
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passage as that in which Origen excludes al¥f 
corporeal notions of God would be invested, im 
their eyes, with all the unsoundness imputed to 
much else in the treatise where it occurs (de 
Princip. i. 1, 2). It-seemed to make prayer un- 
real, to leave a blank which should have been 
filled with a Divine presénce. Thus, when 
Theophilus, in his paschal letter for 399, insisted 
peremptorily on the immateriality of the Divine 
nature, a storm of wrathful zeal broke out 
among “the solitaries:” one of them, indeed, 
named Serapion, was candid enough to be con- 
vinced by argument, but the pain which 
ensued was such that when his brethren were 
engaged in their devotions, he exclaimed with 
tears, “They have taken away my God, and I 
know not whom to adore!” (Cassian, Collat. x 
3). Many others were of fiercer mood : was the 
“image of God” to be thus nullified? They 
actually hurried from their deserts to Alexandria, 
and menaced the “ pope” whom they had been 
wont to honour. Impious man ! thou deservest 
death!” He saw that they were not to be 
defied, but a smooth prevarication might dis- 
arm them, ‘In seeing youl see God’s face!” 
It was enough: he had appeared to accept the 
imperilled phrase: they asked more calmly, “ If 
you admit that God’s face is like ours, anathema- 
tise the books of Origen; for some people 
contradict us on their authority. If you will 
not do this, be prepared for the treatment due 
to those who fight against God.” Theophilus 
uttered the fateful words of compliance: “I will 
do what vou think fit; do not be angry with me, 
for I object to Origen’s books, and blame those 
who approve them.” Here we see at once that 
he was using “economy.” The issue in the 
controversy was ambiguous ; there was Origenism 
and Origenism. Theophilus might agree with, 
might value, much that he read in Origen’s 
multifarious writings ; he might also reject, and 
even strongly condemn, much else that he found 
there. What the Anthropomorphists, in their 
ignorance, would brand as Origenism every 
rational Christian would hold, whatever he might 
think of the pre-existence of souls, the Filial 
inequality, the universal restitution. As Theo- 
philus afterwards said of himself, “aman might 
gather from Origen’s meadow such flowers as 
were beautiful, and pass by those that were 
thorny ” (Soc. yi. 17). Theophilus’s fault on this. 
oceasion was that he stooped to propitiate the 
Anthropomorphists by using their phrase in a 
sense of his own, and by letting them think that 
he condemned Origen absolutely. Why did he 
thus unexpectedly change his front, and incur the 
name of “See-saw ” as a time-server? (Pallad_ 
Dial. p. 49). Not simply to get rid of a 
menacing presence, but also, we are told, for the 
sake of securing its aid in the gratification of 
personal animosity. In the first place, his old 
confidant Isidore, whom he had made hospitaller 
of the Alexandrian church, had become odious to 
him. Socrates (vi. 2) explains the fact by a 
story to the effect that, when in February 398 
he had recommended Isidore for the see of Constan- 
tinople, the high chamberlain Eutropius showed 
him a bundle of papers, observing, “These 
contain evidence of your doublefacedness in the 
war between Theodosius and Maximus: now 
choose between standing your trial and conse- 
crating ” John (Curysostom), By this account, 
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vexation at Isidore’s ill-luck in losing the letters 
above referred to would be exasperated by the 
humiliation thus incurred. But we have seen 
reason to question this tale; and Palladius, the 
biographer of Chrysostom, gives a more probable 
explanation. A rich Alexandrian lady wished to 
expend 1000 pieces of gold in clothes for poor 
women, but to do so without her “ pope’s” 
knowledge, because he had a mania for building 
beyond what was necessary for the church. 
(The phrase is just like that which Isidore of 
Pelusium, somewhat later, employed to describe 
Theophilus—AOouav7, Hpist. i. 152.) She pre- 
vailed on the “hospitaller” to swear by the 
Holy Table that he would manage the business 
secretly for her. He kept his pledge, but spies 


brought the matter to the ears of Theophilus, 


who said nothing about it for two months, and 
then handed to Isidore a paper containing a 
terrible accusation: “I received this eighteen 
years ago,-but had forgotten it; now it has 
turned up again.” Isidore calmly asked for the 
name of his accuser; Theophilus shuffled out of 
this difficulty, and soon afterwards excommuni- 
cated Isidore, professing that his offence was too 
bad to reveal (Dial. p.51 ff.). Palladius detested 
Theophilus heartily enough to adopt the worst 
tales current about him; but Sozomen had heard 
the like from a well-informed person, and repre- 
sents Isidore as having said to Theophilus, 
“Better spend money on curing the bodies of 
the sick, which are more properly God’s temples, 
than on building walls.” Another story, resting 
on the same warrant, was that Isidore and Peter 
the archpriest had refused to attest the exist- 
ence of a will, alleged to have been made in 
favour of Theophilus’s sister (Soz. viii. 12). A 
third, which Socrates also gives (vi. 9), was that, 
Theophilus having rebuked Peter for giving 
communion to a Manichean woman before she 
had abjured her heresy, Peter declared that he 
had done so with Theophilus’s own consent, and 
referred to Isidore as a witness. Isidore was 
then at Rome, but on his return he averred that 
Theophilus himself “ had imparted the mysteries 
to her.” Isidore, as we have seen, was in some 
sense an Origenizer, and Theophilus could best 
crush him by enlisting the sympathy of the 
Anthropomorphists. Moreover, the Tall Brothers 
were themselyes among those monks—the majo- 
rity after all, according to Socrates (vi. 7)— 
who insisted on the truth that God was a Spirit, 
without body and therefore without passions ; 
and the two who had acted as church stewards, 
and who, with Dioscorus, had joined with Theo- 
philus in that very assertion, had now seen too 
much of their archbishop. ‘He was pursuing 
a money-making life, and leaving no stone un- 
turned in order to acquire money, and they 
therefore came to think that their souls were 
being damaged by intercourse with him.” Such 
is Socrates’s account; itis likely enough that he 
imputes to Theophilus too much of selfish motive, 
that the “money” was accumulated in great 
part for the sake of the church building in which 
the magnificent “pope” took such delight. 
However, Eusebius and Euthymius pressed him 
to let them return to Nitria. For some time he 
remonstrated, “but when he found out that they 
had (mentally) judged him, he was filled with 
anger, and threatened to do them all possible mis- 
chief. They despised his menaces, and retired 
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into the desert ;” according to Sozomen, their- 
brother Ammonius, with a few others, interceded 
with Theophilus in behalf of Isidore; he pro- 
mised to cancel the censure which he had pro-. 
nounced ; but time passed away, and they had 
to remind him of his word. To frighten them, 
he thrust one of them in prison. Ammonius and, 
the rest went to the prison, were admitted as 
visitors, but refused to come out again; Theo- 
philus sent for them, and after a while they came 
to him, when he gave them smooth words, “ but. 
nursed his wrath in secret.” Socrates knows. 
nothing of this story, and connects the with- 
drawal of the two brothers with the persecution 
which Theophilus, being a hot-tempered man 
(Gepuds tts), stirred up against them (Soe. vi. 7). 
About the end of 399 or the beginning of 400, 
he held a synod at Alexandria, at which “ Ori-- 
genism” was condemned. He then wrote to 
Anastasius of Rome, and to Jerome, informing 
them of this step. “Certain worthless and 
frenzied men, who attempted to sow the heresy 
of Origen inthe monasteries of Nitria, have been. 
cut down. ... We remembered the apostle’s ad 
monition, ‘Rebuke them sharply’” (Jerome,. 
Epist. 87). Atthe beginning of 401 he attacked 
Origenism in his Paschal letter (Jerome, Zpist. 
96). It is a remarkable document, anticipating 
as it does the Christology of his nephew and 
successor Cyril, while it excludes all Apollinarian 
ideas. Theophilus traces to Origen the (Mar-- 
cellian) notion, that Christ’s kingdom would have 
an end. He goes on to denounce Origenistic 
Universalism, and the notions that Christ would. 
suffer again on behalf of the demons, and that 
after the resurrection human bodies would again. 
be subject to dissolution, Origen had erred 
grievously in denying the Son to be properly 
adorable (“quem Deum esse constiterit,adorandus - 
et orandus”); in saying that if magic was a 
reality it was not an evil thing ; in his theory of 
the pre-existence of evil; in his disparagement ot 
“corporeal nature.” Theophilus is here so far~ 
from patronising Anthropomorphism, that he ex- 
pressly affirms that “ no form of corporeal nature~ 
is like to God.” Jerome translated this letter 
in the spring of 401; and about the same time 
Theophilus followed up his synodal proceedings. 
of the previous year by measures of a more 
effective kind. Fortified by an imperial edict 
forbidding all monksto read Origen (Anastasius, ad” 
Joan. Jeros.), he ordered the neighbouring bishops. 
to banish the chief Nitrian monks from their~ 
own mountains and from the farther desert. Some- 
of the monks came to remonstrate with him. They 
probably disclaimed the special errors associated 
with the name of Origen, and urged that they 
ought not to be treated as heretics because they” 
were opposed to the degrading literalism of the- 
Anthropomorphists. Palladius represents him: 
as glaring at them in a fury, turning first pale 
and then livid, writhing his lips into a bitter- 
laugh, throwing his scarf or ‘“ omophorion” 
over the neck of Ammonius, one of the Tall Bro-- 
thers, and striking him on the face soas to draw 
blood, with the fierce exclamation, ‘ You here—- 
tic, anathematise Origen!” (Dial. p. 54). In 
this there is probably some exaggeration; but it 
is likely enough that on some such occasion he- 
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treated Ammonius with indignity, and that, as _ 


Palladius adds, he induced five of the Nitrian 
monks (‘‘men unworthy even to be door-- 
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keepers ”), whom he had promoted to ecclesias- 
tical office, to sign accusations against three of 
their chief brethren, who were accordingly ex- 
communicated ina council. At his request, the 
Augustal prefect decreed their expulsion from 
Egypt; and Theophilus is said to have attacked 
the Nitrian settlement by night at the head 
of a force which was to execute this order. 
A wild scene, according to Palladius, en- 
sued (Dial. p. 57). The unearthly stillness 
of this mountain home of some tive thou- 
sand “solitaries” (Mist. Laus. 6), with their 
orderly variety of manual occupations as stu- 
dents, weavers, physicians, confectioners, and 
their concentrated unity of religious aims and 
devotional habits; the swarms of monks moving 
on Sundays and Saturdays towards the great 
‘church with the three palm-trees beside it; the 
cordial entertaining of strangers in the hospice 
adjoining the church—these things should be 
realised in order to appreciate the contrast pre- 
sented when Disocorus took shelter in the church, 
but was dragged away, we are told, by Ethio- 
pians flushed with wine ;—when his three bro- 
thers found safety in a well, the mouth of which 
was hastily closed ;—when the cells were plun- 
dered and set on fire, and the flames consumed 
copies of Scripture and of religious works, to- 
gether with ‘the’ Eucharist,” reserved, as was 
usual, for private reception on ordinary week 
days. It is even said, on the authority of 
eye-witnesses, thata young boy was thus burnt to 
death. Against this account is to be set Theo- 
philus’s own statement in what is called the 
synodical letter to the bishops of Palestine and 
Cyprus (translated by Jerome, Zpist. 92). It 
was intended to be read by the former when 
assembled for the dedication festival at Jerusa- 
lem in the September of 401. In this letter 
Theophilus says that, having been memorialised 
by orthodox “fathers and presbyters,” he went 
to Nitria with a great number of neighbouring 
bishops, and there, “in presence of many fathers 
who came together from’nearly the whole of 
Egypt, some of Origen’s treatises were read. 
From the De Principiis it appeared that he 
denied the Son’s co-equality and the eternity of 
His kingdom, and affirmed the future salvation 
of the devil. In the De Oratione, Origen had 
maintained that the Son was not to be prayed to 
with the Father. Here, says Theophilus, “ we 
topped our ears.” He goes on to mention Ori- 
genistic speculations concerning the resurrec- 
tion-body, the previous “lapses” of the angels, 
their sensuous enjoyment of animal sacrifices, 
the prescience of demons, the future sufferings 
of Christ on their behalf, together with the 
statement, that not the actual Word but a 
heavenly spirit became incarnate. The adhe- 
rents of Origenism, he says, were therefore con- 
demned; but they took possession of the church 
of Nitria, closed it against the bishops and abbats, 
holding in their hands clubs wrapped in palm 
jeaves. The orthodox majority prevented fur- 
ther outrage, and the service was at last duly 
performed, Soon after Theophilus returned 
home, some Origenist monks gathered a band of 
“poor men and slaves,” and raised a tumult 
in which the pagans cried out against “the de- 
stroyer of the Serapeum.” This was got up in 
order to prevent the bishops from trying Isidore 
‘on a charge of immorality, which he endeavoured 
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to meet by subterfuges in hopes of buying off 
his accusers. The Origenist monks were now 
going about in foreign provinces, “seeking whom 
to devour with their impiety ;” their mad im- 
petuosity must be restrained. Theophilus pro- 
tests that he has done the o hurt, and taken 
nothing wrongfully from them. Amid this con- 
flict of authorities it is clear that Theophilus did 
personally visit Nitria, and that its “ Origenist 
monks ” were put under ban, and driven forth, 
probably in the early summer of 401, and that 
their places were filled by others on whose “ do- 
cility” Theophilus could rely. 

Jerome had heard of what he calls “the dis- 
play of the standard of the cross” from two 
monks, Priscus and Eubulus, whom Theophilus 
sent into Palestine to counteract the representa- 
tions of the Nitrian fugitives; but they did not 
then bring him any letter from Theophilus. 
Very shortly, however, a monk named Theodore, 
who had seen Nitria in its new condition, brought 
a letter, brief but friendly, in which “Theophi- 
lus, bishop,” announced the restoration of peace 
to the church of Egypt, but expressed his fear 
that “the truth” would be secretly attacked in 
Palestine (Zpist. 86). Jerome replied in a half- 
patronising tone, with a“ Macte virtute,” which 
must have somewhat ruffled the pride of the 
majestic “pope” (Zpist. 86). The bishops as- 
sembled at Jerusaiem promised not to receive 
any of those whom Theophilus had condemned 
for heresy (Zpist. 93), and Dionysius bishop of 
Lydda wrote him a letter of fervent gratitude 
for having used “the Gospel sword” against 
“the teacher of Arius and his disciples” 
(Zpist. 94). On the other hand, Theophilus 
found it prudent to write to some monks who 
complained loudly of the condemnation of Ori- 
genism (Mansi, Concil. ix. 509); and Posthu- 
mianus, a Gallic churchman, and a friend of 
Sulpicius Severus, who happened to be visiting 
Alexandria, was scandalised by the “cruel pre- 
cedent ” which had been set when a chief pastor 
invoked the secular arm against monks. “The 
bishop of Alexandria,” said he, ‘ welcomed me 
very kindly, treated me better than I had ex- 
pected, and tried to keep me with him. But I 
could not bring myself to stay, ubi recens fra- 
ternae cladis fervebat invidia” (Sulp. Sev. Dial. 
i. 7).. The countryman of St. Martin could not 
breathe freely in an atmosphere of persecution ; 
and the archbishop must have felt his departure 
as a rebuke. 

The persecuted “ Brothers ” had found a tem- 
porary refuge in Palestine. Accompanied or 
followed by many other fugitives (Palladius tells 
us, Vial. p. 160, that Theophilus drove away two 
eminent monks named Isaac, and one named Hie- 
tax, who had been 25 years in Nitria), they set- — 
tled for a while at Scythopolis, the representa- 
tive of Bethshan, on the slope of Mount Gilboa. 
Its palm-trees were serviceable for their familiar 
craft of basket-making. They had time to review 
their position. It was sutliciently unhopeful ; 
for although they had been cast out as heretics 
without apparently any proof that they were 
less than loyal to Nicene orthodoxy, that they 
Platonized on the nature of the soul or the work 
of redemption, that they were ultra-allegorists or 
universalists, yet they had against them their own — 
“ pope,” with his iron will. and his tenacious en- 
mity ; the bishop of Rome, who would take his _ 
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word about their guilt ; Jerome, the most power- 
ful of monks, the most vehement of controver- 
sialists ; Epiphanius, whose learning would with 
many minds outweigh his impetuous bigotry. 
Even Paul, the exiled Egyptian bishop, held 
sternly aloof from men suspected of Origenism 
(Jerome, c. Ruf. iii, 18). Rufinus, who on 
his visit to Nitria had been met with water-ves- 
sels, led to the church with psalms, even wel- 
comed in cell after cell with emulous hospitality 
(Hist. Laus. 69), was -not, indeed, under any 
church ban, but was ecclesiastically in a position 
of great disadvantage; and some bishops of 
Palestine who had shown them countenance 
were peremptorily warned by Theophilus not to 
repeat an offence which on the score of ignor- 
ance he was graciously content to excuse (Pallad. 
Dial. p. 58). Thus hunted from place to place, 
the Nitrians took the only course left open to 
them. They determined to seek redress at. Con- 
stantinople. And here it is that the current of 
the Origenistic controversy flows suddenly and 
strongly, and with momentous consequences, into 
the stream of Chrysostom’s episcopate. For 
towards the close of 401, some fifty elderly men 
asked admission to his presence, and fell at his 
feet as suppliants (Pallad. Dial. p. 58; Socrates 
and Sozomen reckon Isidore the Hospitaller 
among the number. He died in 403, aged 85, 
Tillemont, xi. 478). The tender-hearted bishop 
was moved to tears, and asked who had accused 
them. ‘Sit down, father,” they answered, “and 
provide some remedy for the harm that pope 
Theophilus has done us. If out of regard to 
him you will not aet, we shall be obliged to 
apply to the emperor. . But we beg you to induce 
Theophilus to let us live in our own country ; 
for we have not offended against him or against 
the law of our Saviour.” Chrysostom promised 
to do his best. ‘ Meanwhile,” he said, “ until 
Ihave written to my brother Theophilus, keep 
silence about your affairs.” He assigned them a 
lodging in the precincts of the church of Anastasia ; 
pious ladies contributed to their support ; and the 
bishop conferred with some Alexandrian clerics 
who had been sent to the court about some other 
business, and who admitted that the Nitrians 
had been harshly treated. “If you think fit, my 
lord, do not admit them to communion, lest you 
annoy the pope, but shew them kindness in other 
ways.” Chrysostom therefore allowed them to 
attend the service, but not to communicate while 
they were under their own bishop’s ban (Soc. vi. 
9). He placed them, in short, in the position 
‘of consistentes. He wrote to Theophilus, ‘ Oblige 
‘Me as your son and brother” (alluding to his 
own consecration by Theophilus), ‘ by being re- 
conciled to these men.” Theophilus, on hearing 
of their reception at Constantinople, sent thither 
the five monks already mentioned, with docu- 
ments which had such an effect that the Brothers, 
on appearing within the palace gates, were pointed 
at as “magicians.” With a certain inconsist- 
ency, they now sent many intercessors to Theo- 
philus, and at the same time presented to Chry- 
sostom a paper charging their “ pope” with graver 
offences, as well as with tyranny. Chrysostom 
wrote to Theophilus that he regretted this step, 
but that the Nitrians would not take his advice 
and withdraw from the court. Theophilus, eager 
to pick a quarrel, construed this friendly letter 
as an attempt to dictate to the Alexandrian see, 
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He replied in atone of haughty bluster: “If 
you do not know the Nicene canons which forbid 
a bishop to judge cases that arise beyond his. 
own bounds, be so good as to inform yourself, and 
keep clear of indictments against me. If I am 
to be tried, it shall be by Egyptian bishops, not 
by you who live at a distance of seventy-five 
days’ journey.” Chrysostom kept. to himself 
this insulting letter, and tried to persuade the 
Nitrians and their accusers that it would be 
better for both sides to let the matter drop. 
Naturally this advice displeased both parties. 
The fugitives thought he was truckling, the five 
monks had no commission to make terms, and 
peace was farthest from the thoughts of Theo- 
philus. He saw his way to a blow, not only at 
the Origenists, whom he had denounced in his 
paschal letter for 402 as complaining of his salu- 
tary discipline, as if it were a personal injury 
(Jerome, Hp. 98, 22) but at Chrysostom, whom, 
according to Palladius, he had disliked from 
the first, auguring from his look and beay- 
ing that he was one who would “speak boldly,” 

for what he thought right. “For,” proceeds Pal- 
ladius, according to what seems the true reading 
of the passage, “ Theophilus is clever at discerning 
from a man’s outward appearance his inward 
purpose and mind ” (€or: yap Sewds ex THs pave- 
pas dWews apaves avOpémou BovAnua Kad yvounv 
ovvideiy, Dial. p, 43). It was natural then that 

Theophilus, although he had co-operated with 
Chrysostom in reconciling the Westerns to Flavian, 
should wish to humble him both in his own person 
andas bishop of the rival see of Constantinople. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to the once despised Epiphanius, 
urging him to get Origenism condemned bya synod 

of his suffragans in Cyprus, to make the sentence- 
widely known, to send trusty agents to Constan- 
tinople, and to warn the Isaurian and Pamphylian 
bishops against the intrigues of the heterodox Gree 
gelius (Jer. Zpist. 90). Epiphanius’s complacency 
may be imagined. He “flattered himself that 

he had converted the patriarch ” (Stephens, Life 
of St. Chrysostom, p. 299); he wrote to Jerome, 
describing Theophilus’s proceedings in language 
taken from the defeat of Amalek at Rephidim, 
“ Herein is fulfilled the text, ‘ Write this sign, for 
I will utterly blot out the heresy of Origen from 

the face of the earth’” (Zpist.91); and he ob- 
tained from a synod of his insular church a decree 
forhidding the faithful of Cyprus to read 

Origen’s works (A.D. 402). Meantime the Brothers. 
had laid before Arcadius their charges against 

Theophilus, and requested the empress Eudoxia to 
promote a formal hearing of the case, and even 

to cause Theophilus to be brought to Constanti- 
nople and be tried by its bishop. Arcadius 
ordered Theophilus to be summoned, examined 

the charges brought by the monks against the- 
Nitrians, found them baseless, and pronounced the 
accusers to have incurred sentence of death. They 

begged for a reprieve until their,“ pope” could 

appear, and were committed to prison, where 

some of them died. So stood the affair at the 

beginning of 403, Epiphanius’s ill-advised con- 

duct during his visit to Constantinople in the 

spring of that year has been described elsewhere 
(Curysosrom]. Theophilus had presumed on 
his great place by delaying to obey the imperial! 
citation. When at last he set forth, and when. 
he passed through Lycia, he is said to have 
boasted that he was “ going to the court to depose- 
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“John” (Pallad. Dial. p. 72). It was not a mere 
‘brag; he knew his own diplomatic ability, and 
-knew also that Chrysostom’s unworldly strictness 
had alienated Eudoxia herself, and some people of 
‘vank, on the one hand, and not a few ecclesias- 
tics on the other. The great name of the see of 
Athanasius would also go for much, and the 
watchword of “No Origenism” for yet more. 
“On the whole, he felt that he could exchange 
‘the position of a defendant for that of a judge. 
Accompanied by some obsequious suffragans, 
-and by his own nephew and successor Cyril, he 
-arrived at Chalcedon. The local bishop Cyrenius, a 
hot-tempered Egyptian, was only too glad to make 
his church a muster-place for prelates who had 
-any grievances against one whom he was pleased 
to describe as “that irreligious, that arrogant, 
‘that inflexible” bishop of Constantinople (Soc. 
‘vi. 15). Arrangements having thus been made, 
“Theophilus landed at Constantinople at midday 
on a Thursday in the latter part of June, 403 
-(Pallad. p. 64). The sailors of the Egyptian 
corn-ships cheered their “ pope,” but not one of 
the clergy went to meet him or pay him the usual 
honour (Soc.). Chrysostom invited him to the 
‘episcopal residence (Chrys. Zpist. i. to Innocent ; 
Pallad. p. 12), but he ignored all friendly mes- 
sages, would not enter the cathedral, and betook 
himself to lodgings without the city. The 
emperor now urged Chrysostom to sit as judge in 
‘the case; he refused, for he “ knew ” (so he says) 
“the laws ofthe fathers, and had a respect for the 
man.” Theophilus had no such scruples. Pal- 
ladius describes him as having arrived laden with 
‘the richest things of Egypt and India, like a beetle 
with dung” (p. 64), and as having used bribes, 
-entertainments, promises, and other means of 
gaining support in Constantinople. After per- 
suading two deacons, deposed by Chrysostom for 
crimes, to present charges at his suggestion 
-against their bishop, and holding a rendezvous 
of malignant intriguers at the house of a widow 
named Eugraphia, who had come in for one of 
Chrysostom’s sharp rebukes, he and his fellow 
‘conspirators, among whom was Acacius bishop 
of Berrhoea, determined to accuse Chrysostom 
before the emperor, and so to enforce his atten- 
dance before a synod of bishops, over which the 
carchbishop of Alexandria would naturally pre- 
side. For the proceedings of the subsequent 
council of “the Oak,” a suburb of Chalcedon, 
see above [CHRYSOsTom]. After it had passed 
its sentence on “John” (see Soc. vi. 16; Tille- 
mont, xi. 638), Theophilus was pleased to take 
up the almost forgotten question of the Nitrian 
-exiles. Of the, Brothers, Dioscorus (who had 
followed the rest to Constantinople, Tillemont, 
xi, 483) had recently died, with a high reputa- 
tion for sanctity (Pallad. p. 159); Ammonius had 
been brought to the Oak, and was now dying 
there. The remaining Brothers were men of 
inferior mark. The bishops exhorted the Nitrians 
‘to ask their pope’s forgiveness. Nothing was 
more usual than for Egyptian monks: to say, 
“ Pardon me” (see Soz. viii. 17); the phrase had 
become a formula, implying no consciousness of 
fault ; it was thus the more readily uttered, 
and Theophilus restored the stipplicants to the 
_ privilege of his communion. To do him justice, 
he shed tears on hearing of Ammonius’s death, 
saying, “I haye never known such a monk, 
although he has given us much annoyance.” 
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The announcement of the deposition of Chryso- 
stom produced a great excitement in his favour. 
For two days it was practically impossible to 
remove the condemned prelate. On the third 
day he privately surrendered himself to the 
imperial officers, and was put on board ship for 
Bithynia. On the next day Theophilus returned 
to Constantinople, and boldly entered the cathe- 
dral with an armed following, in order to 
enforce the installation of a successor to “ John.” 
Chrysostom afterwards apostrophised him as to 
this invasion. “Thou bringest, clubs into’ the 
church . . . Thou didst not reverence the place, 
wretched and unhappy man!” (Serm. post red. 
ab exsil. ii.) Theophilus found, in fact, that he 
had undertaken too much. The people were 
resolutely loyal to Chrysostom. A bitter invec- 
tive by bishop Severian against John’s “ pride” 
provoked loud outcries against the preacher and 
against Theophilus, who thereupon ordered his 
satellites to clear the church. They used their 
sticks, and some blood was spilt on the floor of 
the baptistery, in anticipation of worse outrages 
on the Easter-eve of the next year. Forthwith 
arose a wild universal outcry, ringing through 
the streets, thundering at the pulace-gates, 
“Give us back our bishop!” The emperor’s 
own name was not spared (Soc. vi. 16); vehe- 
ment lamentations were blended with the shouts 
of wrath (Soz. viii. 18) ; an earthquake took place 
at night, which jwas felt even in the imperial 
bedchamber (Pallad. p. 75), and Eudoxia, terror- 
struck, easily persuaded her husband to recall ' 
Chrysostom. After his return he induced Arca- 
dius to issue citations for a new synod; where- 
upon, as he himself tells the story, in his first 
letter to pope Innocent, “Theophilus, as one 
self-convicted, and fearing exposure, put himself 
on board a vessel at midnight, and fled away 
with his followers” (ib. p.16). It was high 
time, for, says Palladius drily, “the city was 
seeking to throw him into the sea” (i. p. 75). 
Chrysostom heard that when he returned home, 
his own Alexandrians “wiped him down” (lit. 
washed him, wAdvas) “with many reproaches ” 
(i. p. 17). When summoned by the emperor 
to “return at once and give account of his late 
conduct, and not to think that” the mere forms 
of a council, observed with such contempt for the 
spirit of justice, “would be sufficient for his 
excuse, he staid at home, pleading that his 
departure would cause a sedition, as if some who 
clung to him were unseasonably zealous in his 
behalf” (db. p. 16). Ere long the tide ‘of 
court feeling turned again; Eudoxia, provoked 
by Chrysostom’s denunciation of the honours 
paid to her statue, had recourse to his irrecon- 
cileable enemies, who urged Theophilus either to 
return personally or to suggest a method of open- 
ing a new campaign. “Theophilus,”’says Palladius, 
“would not come himself, for he knew how he had 
fled” (wb. p. 75). He had had enough of Con-— 
stantinople. But he sent “three pitiable bishops, — 
Paul, Poemen, and another newly ordained,” 
putting into their hands a copy of the canons of 
the Dedication council of Antioch, the fourth of 
which enacted that “any bishop who should 
officiate after being deposed by a synod should 
never have a hope of synodical re-hearing.” It 
was nothing to Theophilus that this decree had 
been used against the greatest of his own pre- 
decessors (Soc. ii, 8), ‘The results need not be 
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described here. [Curysostom.] Theophilus 
rdid not attack Chrysostom in his paschal letter 
for A.D. 404, but he returned to the subject of 
“Origenism as an error which deceived “simple 
and shallow” minds. He concluded with some 
information as to seven Egyptian churches in 

which one bishop had been recently succeeded 

‘by another (Jerome, Zpist. 100). He informed 
pope Innocent that he had deposed Chrysostom ; 
and Innocent was much disposed to censure his 
“hasty arrogance” in not communicating the 
grounds of the condemnation (Pallad. Dial. p. 9). 
Innocent, on receiving a letter from Chrysostom, 

“wrote to both parties, ignoring the sentence of 

the Oak,” and saying that a new and irrepre- 
hensible synod of Easterns and Westerns must 
take cognisance of the affair. A few days after 
he received from Alexandria and from Constan- 
tinople information as to the late proceedings, 

‘and then, as Palladius words it, “ he continued to 
treat with contempt” (lit. to whistle down) “the 
madness of Theophilus in passing such a sentence 
-on an absent man” (ib. p. 23), He accord- 
ingly wrote, “ Brother Theophilus, we are in 
vcommunion with you and with our brother John 
. . - Again we write, and shall do so whenever 
‘you write to us, that unless that mock trial is 
followed by a proper one, it will be impossible 
for us to withdraw from communion with John.” 
He exhorted him to attend the expected synod, 
and to prove his case “by Nicene canons; for no 
“other canon does the Roman church accept” 
(ib. p. 24; cp. Tillemont, ‘xi. 230). But no 
synod in fact was held; the remonstrance of 
‘Honorius addressed to his brother Arcadius, and 
especially urging him to enforce the attendance 
-of Theophilus, was in vain (#. p. 29). Chry- 
ssostom was finally ejected on June 20, 404; on 
Noy. 18, Arcadius commanded all provincial 
governors to “put down the illegal meetings of 
‘those who dissented from the communion of 
Arsacius,’ who had been intruded into Chryso- 
stom’s place, ‘of Theophilus, and of Porphyrius,” 
an unprincipled adventurer, who had procured 
the great see of Antioch (Cod. Theod. xvi. 4. 6; 
Dial. p. 26). Theophilus was doubtless no 
inactive spectator of the persecution of the 
“ Joannites ;” the bishops of his communion, 
says Palladius (%. p. 200), urged the 
authorities to yet greater severity; and the 
“pope” must have been cognisant of the 
banishment of Demetrius and Palladius, two 
bishops who had visited the West in Chryso- 
sstom’s cause, to one of the Oases and to Syene, 
‘and of the imprisonment of a deacon named 
Sophronius in the Thebaid (ib. p. 194, 196). 
He had already employed himself in writing 
“what is called an invective against Chrysostom. 
Facundus of Hermiane thought himself obliged 
‘by his argument to give some specimens of this 
performance, in which Theophilus described 
“John” asa “persecutor .. . frantically tyran- 
nous ... a leader of sacrilegious men, sacri- 
‘legious in his own priestly ministrations, a man 
-of hardened forehead . . . not only not a Chris- 
tian, but far worse than Belshazzar. He was 
‘not what he seemed to be: his guilt transcended 
“all possible penalties; in the world to come he 
would endure an eternal penalty; God would, 
say, ‘Judge ye between me and John; I waited 
‘for him to do justice, but he has done iniquity.’ 
Christ Himself would command John to be cast 
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into outer darkness. For he had dared to say in 
church that Christ had prayed and not been 
heard, because He did not pray well; so that 
Arians were delighted with his blasphemies 
against Christ”? (Pro Defens. Tr. Capit. vi. 5, in 
Galland. Bibl. Patr. xi. 730. Photius gives 
this charge about Christ’s prayer as the seventh 
of bishop Isaac’s accusations at the Oak, Bibl. 59). 
Theophilus sent this tract to Jerome, asking him 
to translate it, and protesting that he had 
wished well to Chrysostom, and been unwilling 
to believe the charges laid against him (Jer. 
Zpist. 113). Jerome must bear the discredit of 
having translated not only the letter but the 
tract (Zpist. 114), which, however, except for 
Facundus’s quotation, has met with the fate 
which it deserved (Vallarsi, Hieron. Vit. 251). 
We see too well from what source Cyril, while 
yet a young bishop, derived his comparison of 
Chrysostom to the great traitor (Cyril, Zpist. 
p- 206). Tillemont says it was doubtless in 
this work that he vilified Chrysostom’s friend, 
Olympias the deaconess, for having shewn kind- 
ness to the Nitrians (xi. 492). Time was, says 
Palladius, when he had “ kissed her knees in hopes 
of money” (Dial. p. 151). Renaudot observes 
that in Severus’s annals of the Alexandrian 
episcopate, there is not one word about Theo- 
philus’s enmity against Chrysostom (Hist. Patr. 
Alea. p. 107). 

Very little remains to be said of his career. 
He seems to have written another work of great 
length against Origenism (Gennadius, de Vir. 
Lllustr. 33), from which Cyril quotes in his 
treatise, Ad Arcadiam et Marinam (P. Pusey’s 
Cyril, vii. 166), in support of the ‘ Personal 
Union,” and Theodoret in his second dialogue on 
the distinction between Christ’s soul and the 
Word. ~ In this work he affirmed that Origen had 
been condemned (not only by Demetrius, but) 
by Heraclas. Either in this work (as Tillemont 
thinks, xi. 497) or in another, he did his best to 
show that he had only seemed to agree with the 
Anthropomorphists, for “he showed,” says Gen- 
nadius, that, according to the faith, God was 
incorporeal, “‘neque ullis omnino membrorum 
lineamentis compositum.” In A.D, 410 he con- 
secrated the eccentric philosopher and sportsman 
Synesius to the metropolitan see of Ptolemais 
[Synesius], who thanked him warmly for his 
paschal letter of A.D, 411, and wished him a long 
and happy old age (Synes. Zpist. 9). Theophilus 
can hardly have relished another letter in which 
Synesius asked for instructions as to Alexander, 
bishop of Basilinopolis, driven from his see in 
the cause of “ John of blessed memory ” (Zpist. 
66). A more important letter is that in which 
Synesius, after professing his readiness to “ treat 
as a law whatever the throne of Alexandria, 
might ordain,” asks the archbishop what should 
be done in regard to the people of Palaebisca 
and Hydrax, who were most reluctant to be 
placed, as Theophilus intended, under a bishop of 
their own, and asked leave to remain under Paul 
bishop of Erythrum, to which diocese in fact these 
“villages” had always belonged, save when 
Siderius was for a while their bishop. Theo- 
philus had also asked him to reconcile the 
bishops of Erythra and Dardanis to each other 
(Zpist. 67). 

Theophilus died “of lethargy” on Oct. 15, 
A.D. 412 (Soc. vii. 7), after an episcopate of 
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twenty-seven years and nearly three months. 
We are told that in his last moments of con- 
sciousness he said, “Happy art thou, father 
Arsenius, because thou hast always kept this 
hour in mind!” (Cotelerius, Eccl. Gr. Mon. 
i. 465). There is little need to point the moral 
of his life. It is—the deterioration which too 
great power can produce in one whose zeal 
in the cause of religion, although in itself 
genuine and active, is not combined with single 
ness of heart. Among the sayings of his which 
were traditionally preserved is a solemn passage 
on the awfulness of the particular judgment fol- 
lowing upon death, beginning, “ What fear and 
trouble and anguish we have to see when the 
soul is parted from the body!” Another isa good 
practical explanation of “redeeming the time,” 
given in reply to a question of “the Mother 
Theodora.” ‘The oppressor of the Brothers, the 
enemy of Chrysostom, tells her that if an occa- 
sion for insolence presents itself, she is to make 
spiritual gain of it by showing “ humility and 
forbearance.” (Jb. i. 463-5.) His extant paschal 
letters and other fragments show him to have 
been an accurate theologian; and Gregory of 
Nyssa once asked him to refute the Apollinarians’ 
contention that their Catholic opponents divided 
Christ into two Sons (in Apollin. tom. iii. p. 262). 
This shows, says Tillemont, that Theophilus’s 
theological knowledge was celebrated in the 
church. But, he proceeds with characteristic 
sternness, “ woe to him ... in whom the know- 
ledge which puffs up is stronger than the 
charity which edifieth.” 

All his extant remains are collected in Gal- 
landius, Bibl. Patrum, vol. vii. p. 603 ff. His 
“‘canons” are also in Beveridge, Pand. Can. ii. 170. 
The sense of these canons is given in Johnson’s 
Vade mecum, ii. 255. One of them prescribes the 
mode of ordination: the candidates are to be 
selected by the clergy, examined by the bishop, 
and ordained publicly, with the express assent 
of the clergy, and after the bishop has asked 
whether the laity also can testify to them. In 
another, Theophilus shows that he understood 
the eighth Nicene canon as requiring ex-Nova- 
tians to be ordained de novo. Clerics who had 
communicated with Arian bishops while in pos- 
session of sees are to be punished if they acted 
voluntarily, but not if they acted in obedience 
to their own bishop ; if, however, all the people 
reject them, others must be ordained (a re- 
markable testimony to the rights of the laity 
in regard to the appointment of their pastors). 
Theophilus directs that a church be appointed 
by the consentient voice of the bishop and 
clergy, and that “no one shall make a property 
(iS:oro1efc@w) of what belongs to the church.” 
The remainder of the consecrated elements is to 
be distributed to the clergy and the faithful. 
When the vigil-fast of Epiphany falls on a 
Sunday, it would be well to break the fast on a 
few dates, in honour of the Lord’s day, but to 
eat no more until after the 3 p.m. service. 
Bishop Agatho had asked for directions as to one 
Maximus, who professed that his unlawful mar- 
riage had been contracted in ignorance of church 
law, that his conscience was “disturbed ” by it, 
and that he and the woman were resolved to 
separate. Theophilus answers, in effect, “If you 
think they are sincere, let them rank with cate- 
chumens. Tf you think otherwise, use greater 
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severity, always in conformity with establishec 
rule, You are on the spot, and can judge o 
their intentions better than I.” Bishop Menas i: 
told that if a certain statement be correct, the 
presbyter of a yillage has done right in excluding 
from communion a woman named Cyradion, whi 
had injured another person.and was not willing 
to make amends; but “since I have ascertaine¢ 
that she wishes to set right the wrong, and so t¢ 
communicate,” she is to be admitted on giving 
proof of repentance and religious motives. A 
short letter to a bishop named Ammoniu: 
exhibits Theophilus in a pleasing light. He 
thanks Ammonius for having so often gladdenec 
him by written memoirs of holy men (Galland. 
xi. 647). Various fragments of his writings aré 
collected by Gallandius, two of which, read at 
the council of Ephesus (Mansi, iv. 1188), affirm 
the reality of Christ’s human body. Anothe: 
contradicts the Origenistic notion of souls being 
imprisoned in bodies by way of punishment fox 
previous sin. (W. B.] 


THEOPHILUS (10), a monk, a member o: 
the same community with Stagirius, who re. 
ported to Chrysostom the symptoms of the 
latter, when supposed to be suffering from 
demoniacal possession (Chrysost. ad Stagir. dé 
Div. Provid. lib. 1, p. 139, tom. iv. ed. Paris, 
1636). [E. V.] 


THEOPHILUS (11), a presbyter of Con- 
stantinople, sharply rebuked by Chrysostom, 
together with his brother presbyter Suallustius, 
for neglect of their ministerial duties in time ot 
persecution (Chrys. Zp. 212). [Satxustrus (8).) 
Chrysostom had written to him twice previously. 
Neither of the letters give us a high idea of 
Theophilus. In the former, written while still 
on his way to Cucusus, Chrysostom complains ot 
haying had to write to him rst, and expresses 
his disappointment at not having heard from him. 
Now that he has opened the door he begs that he 
will send a perfect snowstorm of letters, and not 
allow the tyranny of despair to crush him (Zp. 
119). This remonstrance elicited a letter, which 
it is evident, from Chrysostom’s reply (Zp. 115), 
was a lagging one, and not the first he had 
sent. He was in great distress, and entreated the 
bishop to get him assistance from his rich and 
powerful friends. Those to whom Chrysostom 
had first commended him had proved deaf to his 
requests. He hopes he will make a second and 
more urgent application. Chrysostom replies 
that he has not failed to mention his necessities 
to many of those to whom he has lately written, 
and has specially named him to Theodore, the 
kind-hearted officer of the pretorian guard, who 
had commanded the troop by which he had been 
escorted to his place of exile. Should these 
efforts prove ineffectual, he will try some other 
shorter way of relieving Theophilus from his 
pecuniary difficulties (Zp. 115). The next 
letter written to him by Chrysostom was the 
one of severe reproof which has been already 
mentioned (Zp. 212). Lukewarm as Theophilus 
had proved himself, he had to pay for his con- 


-nexion with Chrysostom’s cause by banishment 


to Paphlagonia. (Pallad. p. 196.) LE. V.] 


THEOPHILUS (12), a count, through 
whose instrumentality Chrysostom hoped to 


THEOPHILUS 
yeceive Syncletica’s remedies from QOlympias. 
(Chrys. Zp. 4.) [E. V.] 


THEOPHILUS (18), a Christian who dis- 
cussed, Christianity with Simon, a Jew, in a 
treatise published by a Gallic writer named 
Evagrius [Evagrivs (14)] in the 5th century. 
The title of this work as given by -Gennadius, 
de Vir. Illust. c. 51, is Altercatio Simonis Judaci 
et Theophiti Christiani. This work lay hid till 
the close of the 17th century, when Zacagni 
the Vatican Librarian noticed it in 1698 in 
his Collectan. Monument. pp. 51, 58, 324. It 
was first published by Martene in his Thesaurus 
Nov. Anecdot. t. v. Paris, 1717, and has been 
republished by Galland in t. ix. of his collec- 
tion; by Migne, in t. xx. c. 1165, of the Patrol. 
Lat., and last of all by Gebhardt and Harnack 
in their Teate uw. Untersuch. zur Geschichte 
der Altchrist. Literatur, Bd. i. Hft. 3, Leipzig, 
1883, together with exhaustive notes and 
dissertations. To this last edition we shall 
return. We now offer a brief analysis of the 
work as having an important bearing on the 
controversy waged during patristic times be- 
tween the church and Judaism. The reader 
who wishes for a fuller account may consult 
Ceill. viii. 424. The disputants discuss various 
arguments against the deity of Christ drawn 
from the O. T, while Theophilus defends his 
views from the same source, making a very 
liberal use of the mystical method of exposition. 
The Jew begins by objecting that Christ cannot 
be God because in Deuteronomy it is said “ There 
is no other God beside me,” and Isaiah says, “I 
am the first and the last, and beside me there 
is no God.” Theophilus then explains the Ca- 
tholic view, whence Simon concludes that his 
opponent maintains two Gods. Theophilus then 
defends his position from the conduct of Abraham 
towards the angel whom he worshipped at the 
oak of Mamre and from the Psalms. He quotes 
Isaiah vii. 14, “Behold a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son, and shall call his name Emma- 
nuel.” To which Simon replied that the virgin 
was the daughter of Jerusalem, whom Isaiah in 
his message to Hezekiah represents as despising 
Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, while the angel 
who smote the Assyrians is the fulfilment of 
the prophecy contained in the name Emanuel, 
since he was for them indeed “ Nobisecum Deus.” 
Theophilus retorts that the virgin daughter of 
Jerusalem had brought forth no son, and did 
neither eat butter nor honey, and had taken no 
spoils of Samaria as predicted by Isaiah; all of 
which prophecies by means of mystical allusions 
he applies to our Lord. Thus butter is the 
unction of the Holy Ghost, and honey is the 
sweetness of his doctrine, while the spoils of 
Samaria are the gifts presented by the Magi to 
Christ when an infant, and the idols which 
Samaria and Damascus abandoned through his 
feaching. The difficulties of the Incarnation are 
then discussed, ind Christ’s descent from David 
maintained by Theophilus, who shows that con- 
seption by a virgin was no more difficult to God 
shan bringing water out of arock. The question 
f circumcision is then raised. God ordered it to 
Abraham, Christ submitted to it, and yet Chris- 
bians reject it. Theophilus defends himself as 
>t. Paul did, explaining circumcision in a spiri- 
ual light as applying to the heart and inner 
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man. Simon then raises the favourite difficulty 
of the Jews from the second century downwards, 
drawn from Deut. xxi. 23, “He that is hanged 
is accursed of God” [ARIsto PELLAEUs], which 
introduces the subject of Christ’s passion, where 
Theophilus alleges at length the 22nd Psalm as 
describing all the circumstances of our Lord’s 
sufferings. The discussion terminates by the 
conversion of Simon, who is baptized by Theo- 
philus. Harnack (7. c.) has bestowed a learned 
monograph on this subject, wherein he prints the 
text, offers an analysis thereof, explains the 
character and composition of the Altercatio, and 
discusses the Jewish controversy as it was main- 


tained by the Fathers. He then devotes fifty , 


pages to a statement of the relation between 
the Al‘ercatio and Tertullian’s Tract. adv. Jud., 
Cyprian’s Testimonia, Lactantius’s Institutiones 
and Justin’s Dialogus cum Tryphone. He then 
skilfully makes use of the Altercatio to deter- 
mine the nature and contents of the similar 
second century work, “ Altercatio Jasonis et 
Papisci,” which he considers to have been the 
groundwork used in the composition of the fifth 
century document. His two strongest points in 
favour of this view will be found on p. 121, 
where he points out that the passage from 
Deuteronomy xxi. already cited, and a discussion 
about the meaning of Genesis i. 1, finds a place 
in both; cf. Hieron. Comm. ad Galat. ec. iii. and 
Quaest. Hebr. in lib. Genes. ; Harnack appends an 
excursus, pp. 130-134, on the interpretation of 
Gen. i. 1 among the Fathers. [GT Sh} 


THEOPHILUS (14), ADANENSIS, ST., 
was the oeconomus or bursar of the church 
at Adana near Tarsus, in Cilicia Secunda, about 
the middle of the sixth century. According 
to the biography by Eutychianus of Adana 
(EUTYcHIANUs (12)], translated by Paulus Dia- 
conus, Theophilus strenuously refused to be 
made bishop, and was removed from his office of 
treasurer by the new bishop. He subsequently 
lapsed for a time into heresy, but repented and 
was forgiven. Cave, however, questions the 
authenticity of this biography. (Acta Sanctorum, 
Febr. iv. ; Cave, Hist. Liter. i. p. 184.) [I. G. S.J 


THEOPHRASTUS (1), the bearer of a 
letter from Basil to Melitius in 371 (Basil, Zp. 
57 [56]); probably the deacon who was pre- 
vented by death from carrying a letter to Eusta- 
thius in 372 (Zp. 95 [261}). [E. V.] 


THEOPHRASTUS (2). [Aunuas.] 


THEOPHRONIUS, bishop of Tyana, He 
drew up the creed adopted at the Dedication 
Synod of Antioch in a.p. 341. The creed is 
found in Athanasius de Synodis, c. 24, and in 
Hefele’s Councils, t. ii. p. 79, Clark’s ed., ef. 
Ceill. iii. 466, (G. T. S.] 


THEOPHYLACTUS (1) SIMOCATTA 
(@coptaakros copirrhs @ emdyuuov Suoxdrns, 
Suidas), a writer to whom we owe a very 
minute account of the wars of the emperor 
Maurice, A.D. 582-602. He was an Egyptian by 
birth and related to Peter, who was Viceroy of 
Egypt at the death of Maurice. He wrote 
several works of which no complete edition 
has ever been published. His extant com- 
positions are three: (1) ec ela Tee 
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This treatise is interesting as showing the 
state of natural science in his age. (2) His 
Letters, divided into three classes,—Epistolae 
Morales, Rusticae and Amatoriae. Labbe (de 
Scriptt. Eccles. t. ii. p. 416) is doubtful about a 
fragment against unruly conduct on saints’ days 
ascribed to Theophylact, which possibly may be 
his. (8) His history, variously known as his 
Oecumenical History, or Historiae Mauricii Ti- 
berii Imperatoris. A copious analysis of this 
history is furnished by Photius (Cod. Ixv.), 
which was the only printed notice of it till 
the full work was published by Jac. Pontanus 
in 1604 from a MS. in the library of Maximilian 
of Bayaria. This history is very important for 
Byzantine history at a very critical period, just 
before the rise of Mahomet, when the struggles 
with the Turks and Slavs began to lay the 
foundations of the modern Eastern question. 
Photius praises the style of it, and it is remark- 
able among the Byzantine historians for its 
frequent notice and appreciation of natural 
beauty. The main subjects of the history are 
two—the war with the Persians on the Meso- 
potamian frontier, and that with the barbarians, 
including the Avars, Huns, Slavs, in Europe, 
upon which the reader may consult the articles on 
CuosroEs and Maurictus (2) in this Dictionary 
and in the Dict. of Classical Biography, together 
with Gibbon’s forty-sixth chapter, where copious 
use is made of Theophylact. From the point of 
Church history his historical writings are 
interesting, because they give a vivid picture of 
the rites, superstitions, and ideas of the close of 
the sixth century. It shows, for instance, that 
the emperor Maurice in many points was 
superior to his spiritual teachers. Thus in lib. 
i. cap. 11 we have the story of a sorcerer named 
Paulinus, who came by his fate in the following 
manner. He had a silver dish, which he used in 
his magical incantations to receive the blood of 
his sacrificial victims. Magic seems to have 
been then on the decline, so he sold the dish to a 
silversmith, who exposed it for sale. The bishop 
of Heraclea was just then in Constantinople. He 
brought it home and substituted it for a brazen 
dish, in which he used to collect a miraculous 
discharge which proceeded from the relics of 
the local martyr, St. Glyceria. The martyr, 
however, resented the contact of witchcraft, and 
the wondrous pinguent immediately ceased to 
flow. The church of Heraclea thereupon fasted 
and prayed till the bishop received a revelation 
intimating the cause of the martyr’s displeasure. 
The bishop at once removed the obnoxious dish 
and resorted to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
who soon discovered the offending Paulinus, 
brought him before the emperor, and pressed for 
his capital punishment. The emperor suggested 
that instruction, rather than punishment, was 
what the man required. The patriarch, how- 
ever, referred him to Heb. vi. 4-8, the last 
words of which passage, “‘ whose end is to be 
burned,” seemed decisive as to the fate of such 
transgressors, whereupon the unfortunate man 
was condemned to be strangled. Many similar 
points of interest may be noted in this history, 
e.g. the frequent use of a miraculous image 
(axetporolnros) of our Lord, lib. ii, 3 and lib. 
iii. 1; the conversion of Chosroes, v. 15, and of 
a woman of noble birth among the Magi of 
Babylon, named Golinducha, her escape, pil- 
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| grimage to Jerusalem, and life at Nisibis, lib. v- 


12; the continued existence of the Marcionists, 
viii. 9; the church in honour of St. Paul at 
Tarsus, viii. 13; the incredulity of the emperor 
about the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Euphemia, viii. 14; his overthrow and murder 
by Phocas, and the miracttheus announcement 
of it by his statues at Alexandria the very night 
it happened, viii. 13. Theophylact’s history is- 
frequently interrupted with moral reflections, 
and at times by speculations. Thus lib. vii- 
cap. 17 is entirely taken up with an account 
of the various opinions held by philosophers and 
geographers as to the origin and rise of the 
Nile. He gives the palm to the theory of 
Agatharchides or Agatharcus of Cnidus (see 
Fab. Bib. Graec. s. v.), which approaches most 
closely to that of modern science. For the 
bibliography of our subject, see THEOPHYLACTUS 
(1) in the Dict. of Classical Biography, and 
Fabricius, Bib. Graec. ed. Harles, t. vii. p. 585,. 
where a copious list of authors quoted by 
Theophylact will also be found. The History 
of Theophylact is contained in the Bonn series 
of Byzantine historians, but the most complete 
and pleasant edition for use is that by C. H. 
Fabrottus in Labbe’s Corpus Hist. Byzant., 
Paris, 1648. It is to it Fabricius refers in his 
Bibliotheca. It contains notes, glossary, and 
copious index. His minor works have been 
several times printed, the Letters first by Aldus. 
in 1499, and the Questions and Letters together 
at Leyden in 1596, [G. T. S.] 


THEOPHYLACTUS (2), patriarch of 
Antioch. According to Theophanes (Chronograph. 
353), after the death of Stephen IV. Marvam 
the Arabian chief, a.D. 744, gave permission to 
the Christians of Antioch to elect as their bishop 
Theophylact, a presbyter of Edessa, who was 
conspicuous for his excellent spiritual gifts and 
great temperance, and issued letters authorizing 
his being honourably received by the Arabians. 
According to the same authority (p. 358), Theo- 
phylact died in A.D. 750. Eutychius (ii. 399). 
names him Prophylact, and extends his episco- 
pate to eighteen years. [E. V.] 


THEOPHYLACTUS (8), bishop of Tuder- 
tum or Todi (Ughelli, /tal. Sac. i. 1351; Cap- 
pelletti, Le Chiese de Italia, v. 219, 242). He 
was sent by pope Hadrian I. on a mission to 
Britain A.D. 786, in company with GEORGIUS 
(33), bishop of Ostia (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 
445, 445), and in 794 with Stephanus, bishop of 
Orta, to the council of Frankfort, as mentioned 
by various minor French annalists, by Eginhard, 
by Ado, and in the Chronicles St. Denys, Fulda, 
and Metz (Bouquet, v. 22, 49, 157, 211, 244, © 
320, 330, 347). [C. H.] 


THEOPONITAE, a name given by Prae- 
destinatus to heretics of whom he had read in 
Augustine (Haer. 73), who taught that our 
Lord’s divinity suffered pain on the cross. Au- 
gustine had drawn his information from 
Philaster (Haer. 92); but neither of these 
authorities gives a name to the heresy. See 
THEOPASCHITES. [G. 8 


THEOSEBAS, a deacon of the Thirian 
(2 Tyrian) church, ordained priest by bishop 


ae THEOSEBEIA 


John of Jerusalem. Jerome takes this ordination 
as a justification of the ordination of his brother 


Paulinian by Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis. He 


describes Theosebas as an eloquent man, and be- 
lieves John to have ordained him in order to 
employ him to speak against himself and his 


friends (Jerome, Cont. Joan. Hieros. 41), 
[Weck Ey 


THEOSEBEIA, the wife of Gregory Nyssen, 


(Grecorius Nyssenvs, Vol. II. p- 762, b.) 
= hell 

THEOSTHENES, a Christian to whom 

Macarius Magnes dedicated his writings. (Pitra, 

Solesm. Spicil. i. 309; Macarii Magnet. Opp. ed. 
Blondel, Paris, 1876.) (G. T. S.] 


THEOTECNUS (1), bishop of Caesarea in 
Palestine, succeeded Domnus, c. 260 (Gams). 
He was a disciple of Origen, who is much praised 


in a letter addressed to him by Dionysius of 


Alexandria (Euseb. H. Z. vii. 14; Phot. Cod. 232, 
¢. 11, p. 904). Eusebius, who was a contem- 
porary of his, relates a story of his encouraging 
Marinus, a soldier distinguished for his military 
honours, to martyrdom at Caesarea, c. 263 (wu. s. 
15). Theotecnus ordained Anastolius, afterwards 
bishop of the Syrian Laodicea, as his coadjutor 
bishop, designing him to be his successor (Euseb, 
H, E. vii. 32). He attended the synod held at 
Antioch on the heresy of Paul of Samosata in 
264, and also the later one in 269 (Labbe, i. 
843, 893). He was succeeded by Agapius, 
¢. 303. (Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii, 543; Clark’s 
Fasti Roman. vol. ii., Appendix No, 96.) 
[E. V.] 

THEOTECNUS (2), an apostate from 
Christianity and governor of Cilicia, under 
whom Tuxroporus and the Seven VirGINs oF 
ANcyRA suffered. (Passio 8, Theodoti. in 
Ruinart, AA. Sine. p. 355.) He distinguished 
himself under Maximin as a virulent per- 
Secutor at Antioch, where he was curator of the 
city. (Euseb. H. B. ix. 2; cf, Mason’s Diocletian 
Persecution, pp. 235, 314, 317, 321, 355.) To 
him is ascribed the forged Acta Pilati, circulated 
by Maximin’s order. (Euseb. H. Z. ix. 95 Cfs 1. 9s) 
He was put to death by command of Licinius, 
(Euseb. ix. 11.) (G. T. S.J 


THEOTECNUS (8), a deacon, not a native 
of Cappadocia, the chaplain of a martyry, where, 
though exceedingly poor, he hospitably enter- 
tained wayfarers, Gregory remonstrates with 
the civil authorities for subjecting him to 
taxation (Greg. Naz. Ep. 197). [E. V.] 


THEOTECNUS (4), a layman recently 
baptized, whose wife and daughters had received 
some grievous insult which had also in some 
way affected Gregory Nazianzen, for which 
Theotecnus was proposing to bring the offenders 
0 capital punishment. Gregory writes to miti- 
ate his anger, setting forgiveness before him as 
i duty belonging to the faith he had recently 
mbraced. (Greg. Naz, Zp. 198.) [E. V.] 


THEOTIMUS (1), a Valentinian teacher, 
oncerning whom our knowledge is limited to 
yhat can be gathered from Tertullian’s words, 
‘Multum circa imagines legis Theotimus 
peratus est” (Adv. Val, 4), [G. S.] 


-THEOTIMUS 1011 


THEOTIMUS (2), bishop and metropolitan 
of Tomi, the capital of Scythia Minor in Lower 
Moesia. Theotimus was by birth a Goth, but 
was educated in Greece, where he adopted 
the name by which he is known to us. He 
was deservedly celebrated for his piety and 
the uprightness of his life. He had adopted 
strict asceticism, not eating at any recular 
hours, but only when he felt hungry, and then 
of the plainest fare. At the same time he kept 
a liberal table, at which it was his habit to wel- 
come members of the savage Gothic and Hun- 
nish tribes who visited Tomis as the great central 
market of the province, endeavouring by his 
hospitality, gifts, and courteous treatment to 
soften their ferocity and to prepare their hearts 
for the reception of the truths of the Gospel. 
In some instances the seed was sown in a good 
soil, and the Hunnish strangers returned to 
their distant homes converts themselves and 
eager to make converts of their fellow-barbarians. 
Theotimus is with much probability identified by 
Baronius (sub ann. 402) with the successful mis 
sionary to the Huns mentioned by St. Jerome. 
He was regarded by the Huns with superstitious 
reverence, and was styled by them “the God 
of the Romans.” Supernatural powers were 
ascribed to him. By his prayers he and his party 
were preserved from falling into the hands of 
barbarians; the arm of a savage who was at- 
tempting to make him prisoner by a lasso was 
arrested in the air; cures were wrought by his 
intercessions. The long hair of a philosopher 
flowed over his episcopal attire. Theotimus 
was both a frequent and much revered visitor 
at Constantinople. He was one of the twenty- 
two prelates assembled there in the spring of 
A.D. 400 before whom the charges against An- 
toninus bishop of Ephesus were brought (Pallad. 
Dial. p. 126). Three years later, A.D. 403, Theo- 
timus was again at Constantinople during the 
unhappy visit of Epiphanius of Salamis, and 
resolutely refused to affix his signature to the 
decree of the council of Cyprus condemning the 
teaching of Origen, boldly denouncing the in- 
decency of an attempt to cast insult on a justly 
honoured name, and to call in question the 
decisions of the wise and good men who had gone 
before them. He supported his refusal by 
publicly reading some powerful and beautiful 
passages from a volume of Origen which he had 
brought with him, remarking that those who 
treated such words with contumely because they 
were Origen’s were in danger of shewing con- 
tumely to the great subjects on which these 
words were written. Theotimus was himself an 
author of some note. Jerome ascribes to him, 
among other works, some concise and pithy 
treatises couched in the form of dialogues, “in 
morem dialogorum veterisque eloquentiae breves 
commaticosque tractus.” Some fragments of 
his are to be found in John Damascene’s Parallel. 
Sacr. (vol. ii. pp. 640, 675, 694, 7 85, Le Quien’s 
ed.). The archimandrite Carosus at the council 
of Chalcedon vaunted that he had been baptized 
by Theotimus, and had been charged by him to 
keep the Nicene faith inviolate (Labbe, - Coneit. 
iv. 530). His name is found in the Roman mar- 
tyrologies on April 20. (Socr. H Zi, vi. 12; 
Soz. H. E. vii, 26, viii. 14; Tillemont, Mem, 
Eccl. xi. 190; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii, 1217; 
Cave, Hist. Lit, i. 288.) LE. Yj] 
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THERAPEUTAE. [Pato.] 
THERAPIUS. (African) bishop of Bulla in 


Proy. Proc. (not of the more famous Bulla 
Regia in Numidia, Morcelli and Routh iii. 144), 
according to later MSS. reputed a confessor. 
Two other bishops of this see are known. He 
was censured by sixty-seven bishops, A.D. 253, 
for too hasty restoration of the lapsed presby- 
ters. The words “satis fuit objurgare Thera- 
pium collegam nostrum . . . et instruxisse ” may 
seem to imply that he received the reproof in 
person and in his place. His is the 61st suffrage 
in Cone. Carth. vii. sub Cyp. de Bap. iii., and is 
not wise. [E. W. B.] 


THERASIUS, a governor of Cappadocia, 
highly praised by Basil. He appears to have 
been removed from his office after a very short 
tenure of it, in consequence of calumnious 
charges brought by some corrupt persons to 
whom his high-minded and stainless adminis- 
tration had given umbrage. He may probably 
be identified with the governor in whose behalf 
Basil wrote to Sophronius, the prefect of Con- 
stantinople, in 372, begging him to befriend him 
with the emperor, and to show the groundless- 
ness of the charges against him. (Basil, Zpp. 96, 
[332] 77, [226]). [E. V.] 


THERMUTHIS, supposed name of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, who brought up Moses (Epiph. Haer. 
Ixxyiii, 24). (G. S.J 


THESPESIUS, a professor of rhetoric at 
Caesarea, in Palestine, under whom Gregory 
Nazianzen studied, at the same time with 
Euzoius, subsequently the Arian bishop of that 
city. (Hieron. de Virr, Illust.c.113.) [E. V.] 


THEUCARIUS, reader and choir-master at 
Carthage, who apostatized to the Arians in the 
persecution of Hunneric. His endeavour to 
bring over to them twelve of the children who 
had the best voices among those who had been 
under his instructions, their unavailing struggles 
to share the lot of the senior confessors, and their 
constancy afterwards, are related by Victor 
Vitensis. (Persec. Vandal. lib. v. cap. 10.) 

({C. H.] 


THEUDECHILDIS. [THropxEcur.pis.] 


THIUDIS, Gothic king, was originally 
armour-bearer to Theoderic the Ostrogoth, who 
appointed him regent in Spain and Septimania 
during the minority of his grandson Amalaric. 
There he married a native lady of great wealth, 
by means of which he raised a private force of 
2000 men, and though nominally regent was 
really king. After Amalaric’s death in a.D. 531 
he openly assumed the title of king, and reigned 
till A.D. 548, when he was assassinated. The 
only ground for asserting that he had a hand in 
Amalaric’s death is the story that he forbade his 
own murderer to be executed, as he had only 
received what he deserved for killing his own 
master. In 542 the Franks under CHILDEBERT 
and CLOTAIRE invaded Spain, took Pampeluna, 
besieged Saragossa and ravaged the neighbouring 
country, but on their retreat, laden with booty, 
they were attacked in the passes of the Pyrenees 
by Thiudigisclus, and great numbers of them 


THOMAS OF AMID 


slain. Thiudis had evaded the request for an 
alliance made by Gelimer, having learnt the 
capture of Carthage by the Romans before the 
arrival of the Vandal ambassadors, and though in © 
A.D. 539 his nephew Ildibad was made king by 
the Ostrogoths in Italy, in hopes that they 
might receive aid from his ufitle, their expecta- 
tions were disappointed. He, howeyer, c. A.D. 
544, invaded Africa and took Ceuta, which was 
retaken by the Byzantines. A second expedition 
was disastrous. The Imperialists took advan- 
tage of the Goths keeping Sunday to attack 
them by sea and land, and the whole army was 
destroyed. Thiudis, though an Arian, did not 
molest the Catholics. He allowed their bishops 
to hold synods freely, and in fact the first 
council of Barcelona (c. A.D. 540) and those of 
Lerida and Valencia in A.D. 546 fall within his 
reign. (Isidorus; de Reg. Goth.; Procopius, 
B. Voi. 243 B. G1. 12, 4. 305 Greg. Tur. iii 
29, 30; Jordanes, Get. 58; Victor Tun. Chron. 
in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxviii. 955; Dahn, die 
KGniye der Germanen, vy. 118; Gams, Kircheng. - 
von Sp. ii. (1), 487.) [F. D.j 


THNETOPS YCHITAR, heretics mentioned 
by John of Damascus in his book on heresies, as 
teaching that the soul perishes with the body 
(Ceill. xii. 69; Johan. Damase. t. i. p. 108; 
Opp.; ed. Migne, Pat. Graec, xciv. 758). 

[G. T. S.J 


THOMAS THE APOSTLE, APOCRY- 
PHAL ACTS OF. [Acts or THE APOSTLES, 
APOCRYPHAL. | 


THOMAS (1), disciple of Manes, to whom 
he is said to have entrusted the region of Syria 
as his field of operations. Petrus Siculus, Hist. 
Manich.c.16, Migne’s Patr. Graec. t. civ. col. 1266, 
accuses him of forging the apocryphal Gospel of 
Thomas, but Origen mentions it long before his — 
time. (Fligel’s Mani, pp. 12, 15, 174.) 

[G. T. S.J 


THOMAS (2), bishop of unknown see, who 
had been deprived like Heras and Nicostratus 
in the time of Anastasius, and was still excluded 
from communion. Besides the letters of Hor- 
misdas mentioned under HELiAs, dealing with — 
the cases of all three, in the following letters, 
Thomas and Nicostratus only are referred to. 
(Zpp. 53-56, 63, in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxiii. 
461-463, 469.) [F. D.J 


THOMAS (8), bishop of Amid. Joshua 
the Stylite, writing probably about A.D. 507 
(Chron. 83), followed by Dionysius (Chron. s. a. 
505, ap. Assem. t. ii. p. 280, n. 3), relates that 
while Amid was besieged by the Persians under 
Cabades, the bishop John having died shortly 
before, some of the clergy of the city went to 
Antioch and requested the patriarch Flavian IL. 
to give them abishop, At their instance he chose 
and consecrated Nonnus [Nonnus (5)], “ when 
he [or they] escaped from captivity” (that 
is, apparently, when the city had been recovered 
from the Persians, 505). Entering on his see, 
Nonnus sent one Thomas (described by Joshua, — 
as his chorepiscopus, by Dionysius as his arch- 
deacon) to Constantinople, to recall certain 
Amidenes who had fled thither, and to solicit 
the charity of the emperor Anastasius for the 
city. Thomas, however, used the opportunity 
for his own ends, and by the support of these 


_ sert. de Monophys. ; 


' wise Mar‘as) in Euphratensis, 


THOMAS 


refugees induced Anastasius to compel Flavian 
to consecrate him and thrust out Nonnus. In 
the History of Zacharias, however, the nomina- 
tion of Thomas is ascribed to “the advice of 
Donatus ” [so Assem., but this name does not 
appear in Land’s text], and nothing is said of 
Nonnus, or of intrigue on the part of Thomas (bk. 
vii. chs. 5, 6 [Land]; chs. 10, 11 [Mai.]), Ana- 
stasius, as well as the patriarch, made Thomas 
the channel of large bounties for the relief of 
the Amidenes who had suffered in the siege; and 
not only so, but (according to Zacharias) when 
urged by his military advisers to fortify one 
of the border towns of Mesopotamia against 
the Persians, he wrote to ask counsel of Thomas 
and by his opinion was led to decide on Dara, 
for which town (being church property) he paid 
a considerable sum to the bishop. To him also 
he entrusted, not merely the money for the for- 
tifications but the supervision of the work (506). 
Of the clergy whom Thomas employed to look 
after it, he consecrated one Eutychianus first 
bishop of Dara. Thomas was a Monophysite, 
and is accordingly praised by John of Asia 
(Dionys. Chron. ap. Assem. ii. 50), for his 
virtues and spiritual attainments; but Assemani 
(ib. n. 1) comments, perhaps rather too sharply, 
on the inconsistency of this eulogium with 
Dionysius’s record of the means whereby he 
obtained his elevation. From Dionysius also 
we learn the circumstances of his end. In view 
of the dangers that threatened the Monophysite 
communion after the accession of Justin, he 
prayed that he might not live to see the evil 
coming on his church. His prayer was heard, 
he died next day (519), and Nonnus was 
reinstated. 

For Joshua’s Chronicle, see Wright’s ed. and 


_ Assem. i. 280; ii.50,n.1. For that of Zacharias, 


Land’s Anecdd. Syr. iii.; Mai, Scriptt. Vett. 
Nova Coll. x. p. 332; Assem. ii. 58. (J. Gw.] 


THOMAS (4), bishop of Jabruda in 
Phoenicia Secunda, c. 518, a Monophysite driven 
from his see by Justin, in 518, on account of his 
heretical tenets (Dionys. Chronicon ;. Asseman. 
de Monophys. ; Le Quien, Or. Christ, ii. 845). 

[E. V.] 


bishop of Damascus, a 


THOMAS (5), 


_ Monophysite, appointed by Sergius as successor 


to Peter, and expelled from his see by Justin 
in 518 on account of his heresy (Asseman. Dis- 
Bibl. Orient. ii. 327), 
According to Barhebraeus (Chron. i. 198), he 
lived a life of strict asceticism for 25 years, 
abstaining entirely from bread and wine. 

({E. V.] 


THOMAS (6), second bishop of Dara, “son of 


_ Abdias of Ras‘ain, a Roman,” expelled as a 


Severian by Justinian, died after seventeen years 
of exile, 540 (Zach. Hist., ut supr.). He is one 
of those mentioned as the leaders of the Mono- 
physite party by Gregory Barhebraeus (Chron. 
Feel. i. 45; ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, t. i. col. 
213); also by Dionys. Chron. (ap. Assem. ii. 
327). {J. Gw.] 


THOMAS (7), bishop of Germanicia (other- 
expelled as a 
Monophysite under Justin in 520; was one of 


_ the six Severiah bishops summoned by Justinian 


ee 


in 533 to Constantinople to confer with the 


a 
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orthodox bishops. A report of this conference 
is extant [PxHinoxenus (4); InnocenriUs 
(17)]; and a “Defence before Justinian,” pre- 
served in Br, Mus. Add. 14532, signed by this 
Thomas, and three others of the six, and by 
Tuomas of Dara (6), probably belongs to the 
same occasion. A few remains of his writings 
are to be found in Nitrian MSS. (Wright, Cuta/. 
pp. 935, 964, 1006: see also p. 691), and a 
letter from Severus to him (2b. p. 730; see also 
p. 567). He died in exile at Samosata (Dionys. 
Chron, ap. Assem. ii. pp. 89, 92). Gregory 
Barh. (ut supr.) makes his death prior to the 
consecration of Jacob Baradaeus (circ. 541; see 
Vol. II. p. 330). {J. Gw.] 


THOMAS (8) EDESSENUS, appears in 
the narrative of the life of Mar Abas. The 
latter, originally Magian by religion, was con- 
verted to Christianity, learnt Syriac at Nisibis, 
and Greek at Edessa from Thomas a Jacobite, 
whom he afterwards took with him to Alexandria 
and there with his help translated the Scrip- 
tures [or, the books] from Greek into Syria¢ 
(Gregory Barhebr. Chr. Eccl. ii. 22, t, iii. col. 
189). Amrus (ap. Assem. iii. 75) gives a similar 
history of their relations; but the only transla- 
tion he ascribes to them is of the works of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. He farther relates 
how they went to Constantinople, and finding 
their lives in peril in consequence of their 
refusal to “anathematize the Three Fathers ” 
[see Vol. IIL. p. 547] fled to Nisibis. There Mar 
Abas became a teacher, and an eloquent assailant 
of Zoroastrianism. Gregory says he was at one 
time taught by John Grammaticus, the Tritheite 
[see Vol. III. p. 426]; but on the other hand the 
facts alleged by Amrus lead us to conclude that 
he lapsed early into Nestorianism. It is certain 
he was elected Catholicus of the Chaldeans in 
536. He was persecuted by the Magians; and 
Chosroes called on him either to return to his 
original faith, or to conform to Christian 
orthodoxy. Refusing to do either, he was 
exiled ; and when he ventured to return to his 
see without the king’s permission, was cast 
into prison, and died there, 552. Among his 
disciples Amrus (Assem. ii. 411) reckons 
“Thomas of Edessa,” no doubt his former 
teacher drawn by him from the opposing sect 
into Nestorianism. Of their joint work, the 
version of Theodore’s Liturgy survives (Br. Mus. 
7181 Rich., R.-F. Catal. p. 59 — see also - 
Rénaudot, Liturg. Or. t. i. p. 616); and the 
liturgy of Nestorius (id. p. 626) still in use in 
the Nestorian churches, is probably their version 
mentioned by Ebedjesu (Catal., Assem. iii, 36), 
who also says they translated the Old Testament 
(ib. 75), and adds a list of the writings of Mar 
Abas, [J. Gw.] 


THOMAS (9) APAMEENSIS, bishop of 
Apamea, the metropolis of Syria Secunda, was 
one of the bishops sent to invite pope Vigilius to 
the second council of Constantinople, and him- 
self attended that council. Two contemporary 
historians, Procopius and Evagrius (the latter of 
whom praises Thomas as a “man most mighty 
in word and in deed”), represent him as dis- 
playing much tact and courage in the face of a 
great peril that threatened his city. In the 
year 540, Chosroes at the head of his Persians, 
after burning Antioch, was reported to be 
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marching on Apamea. The panic-stricken people 
giving themselves up for lost, flocked to their 
bishop, and entreated him to comfort and 
strengthen them to meet their fate by displaying 
an object of singular sanctity, a piece of the 
true cross, a cubit in length, which was treasured 
in their church, in a casket richly decorated 
with gold and gems, and usually shown to the 
faithful but once a year. Thomas, in compliance 
with their desire, fixed a day for the exhibition 
of this relic, to which, by his invitation, the 
people of the neighbouring towns, as well as the 
Apameans, eagerly repaired : among the rest the 
parents of Evagrius, bringing with them their 
son, the future historian, who gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the crowds pressing to see, and begging 
to be allowed to kiss the sacred wood. The 
bishop (as both narrators relate) took it out of 
the casket, lifted it up with both hands, and 
holding it on high, proceeded round the church, 
according to usage. “A flame of fire shining, 
but not consuming,” accompanied the relic 
around and above, and moved as he moved, light- 
ing up the roof overhead. This was repeated 
several times. The people greeted with joy this 
visible token of divine protection, and were 
uplifted with confident hopes of deliverance. 
When Chosroes approached, the bishop went out 
to meet him, and in reply to his questions as- 
sured him that no resistance was contemplated 
by the citizens, on whose behalf he engaged that 
the king with a limited guard should be ad- 
mitted within the gates. Chosroes accordingly 
leaving his army in camp outside, entered the 
city with 200 men. In violation of a compact he 
had recently entered into with the emperor (to 
receive 5000 pounds of gold paid down and 500 
annually, and to make no further demands), he 
exacted from the bishop more than 10,000 
pounds of silver, and all the gold and silver orna- 
ments in the treasury of the church. Thomas, 
after surrendering the rest, produced last of all 
the casket that enshrined the cross, opened it, 
and shewing its contents to the king, said— 
“This alone is left; take the gold and gems, I 
grudge them not; only leave us the precious 
wood of salvation.” The king, whether in rever- 
ence for its sanctity, or in contempt of its little 
intrinsic worth, granted his petition. The 
bishop succeeded in conciliating the good will of 
Chosroes by assiduously courting his favour. 
It would not be fair to judge hardly of the 
character of a man by his conduct under cir- 
cumstances of so great responsibility and peril, 
as those in which we find Thomas placed. But 
it is impossible not to observe that he shows in 
this history politic suppleness and tact in exer- 
cising influence through pious fraud, rather than 
the higher virtues of a prelate and a patriot. 
However, though he carried his complaisance 
so far as to attend Chosroes even to the hippo- 
drome as spectator with him (cvvOedcacGa) of 
the horse-races, yet when the King proposed in 
return to show him his capital, asking him— 
“Are you disposed to come and visit me in my 
own city?” (elrep H0cAey adrdy dvd Thy oikelay 
Gedoas@a: réAty) there was spirit as well as 
humour in the bishop’s answer to the invitation. 
“TI do not at all like seeing you here in my own 
city,” (@s obx Hdicra Toy Xocpdn bpdn Kata Thy 
oixelay réAtv) and Chosroes had the good sense 
to be pleased with the blunt truthfulness of 
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the rejoinder. The visit, however, which he 
thus declined, was many years afterwards com- 
pulsorily paid by him or (more probably) one of 
his successors, when in the time of Justin II. 
(573) Apamea was taken by Chosroes, and the 
bishop and prefect carried captive into Persia 
(Evagrius, H. EZ. iv. 25; Procopius, De B.P. 
IL. xi.; Le Quien, 0. C. t. ii. p. 914). [J. Gw.] 


THOMAS (10), former bishop of Calaris and 
founder of a hospice there. (Gregorius, Epp. iv. 
15, xiv. 2.) [F. D.] 


THOMAS (11). Adeodatus, a citizen of Pisau- 
rum (Pesaro) had bequeathed his property to his 
son and another minor, and appointed Thomas 
their guardian, and directed that if both the 
minors died under age Thomas should distribute 
it among the poor. The contingency happened, 
and Gregory the Great directed Casrorivs (8) to 
see that Thomas complied with the directions of 
the will. (Zpp. v. 28.) [F. D3 


THOMAS (12) and Euphemius, clerics of the 
church of Corinth, had received holy orders from 
the ultimately deposed bishop Anastasius to 
induce them to withdraw from acting as prose- 
cutors against him. Gregory the Great ordered 
them to be deprived of their orders and never re- 
ordained, but as an act of grace allowed them to 
retain their original position and stipends. 
(Epp. v. 52.) [F. D.] 


THOMAS (18), slave of the Roman church, 
with Montana was manumitted by Gregory the 
Great, who at the same time appointed him one 
of his notaries and confirmed the bequest to him 
by the priest Gaudiosus of five-twelfths of his 
property, on condition that if Thomas left no 
children he was to have only a life interest in it, 
and that on his death it was to revert to the 
church. (Zpp. vi. 12.) LF. D.J 


THOMAS (14), defensor of the church of 
Salona, mentioned in a letter of Gregory the 
Great to Maxrus (18). (Zpp. xiii. 11.) 

[F. D.] 


THOMAS (15) L, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, was consecrated on January 23, A.D. 607. 
He had previously been a deacon, and treasurer to 


the patriarch. He died on March 20, a.p. 610. - 


(Chron. Pasch., Theophanes.) LF. D.J 


THOMAS (16) IL., patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, succeeded PETRUS in A.D. 666, and died 
in A.D. 669, after an episcopate of two years 
and seven months. He had been deacon and 
keeper of the records there. (Theophanes ; 
Nicephorus, Chron., in Migne, Patr. Graec. c. 
1047.) [F. D.] 


THOMAS (17) HARKLENSIS is reckoned 
by Gregory Barhebraeus among the notable 
Jacobites of the time of the patriarch Athanasius 


I. of Antioch (A.D. 595-631; see above, p. 266). 
He was “of the monastery of Tar‘il; had been. 


trained from boyhood at Kennesrin in the Greek 
tongue; and became bishop of Mabug. When 
expelled by Domitian of Melitene, he departed 


= 


to Egypt and dwelt in the Enaton [see above, — 


p- 267, n. *] of Alexandria, . . . and corrected 


(a1 332) very accurately the Gospel and the — 


ae 
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-other books of the New Testament after the 
former version made by the care of Philoxenus 
at Mabug.” (Chron. Lecl. i. 49; t. i. col. 267, 
Abbeloos and Lamy.) And in another place (@. ii. 
22; t.iii. col. 89) Gregory repeats this account of 
this revision and adds its date, A. Gr. 927 [A.D. 
616]. Again, in his account of the Syriac versions 
of the Bible in the Prooemium to his Horreum 
WMysteriorum, he places the result of the labours 
of Thomas in the same category with the Philoxe- 
nian and the Peshitto, designating it as a third 


version, which “was rendered (Aka2.22)) 


by the hand of Thomas of Harkel.” In like 
manner, an anonymous Syriac writer (ap. 
Assem., B. O., ii. p. 90) couples it with 
the Philoxenian version, using the same verb 


(SQn2) to describe the work of both trans- 


lators. The latter author however, in his 
account of Thomas, while extolling his episcopal 
virtues, styles him bishop of Germanicia, not of 
Mabug as stated by Gregory. This may perhaps 
be set down as a mistake in the part of the 
writer in question, who certainly confused Thomas 
of Harkel with the THOMAS OF GERMANICIA 
[see above (7)] of the preceding century; for he 
proceeds to say that this Thomas died at Samosata, 
‘which city we know to have been the place of 
the death of the earlier Thomas. But if so, we 
must suppose the same mistake as to the see 
+o have crept into some liturgic MSS. which 
contain an Anaphora of Thomas of Harkel, whom 
they designate bishop of Germanicia. This 
city (otherwise Mar‘as), situated on the confines 
of Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, was a see of the 
province of Huphratensis, of which Mabug was 
metropolis. It is possible that Thomas may 
have held the suffragan see along with the 
metropolitan; an arrangement which Jacobite 
usage sanctioned, while it forbade translation 
from see to see. Harkel, whence he derives his 
* designation, no doubt his birthplace, was probably 
not (as this anonymous author supposed) in 
Palestine, but is to be identified with the 
Heraclea named by Ptolemy (V. 15) as a city of 
Cyrrhestice, which district was included in 
Euphratensis, afterwards his province. The 
account of his exile above cited from Barhebraeus 
implies that it took place not later than A.D. 602, 
for in that year Domitian of Melitene died (see 
above, Vol.L., p.875). Of his life for fourteen years 
after that date we have no account; but that 
in 616 he was, as the same Barhebraeus states, 
, at “the Enaton of Alexandria in the monastery 
of the Antonians,” engaged in revising the 
Philoxenian New Testament, is confirmed by a 
subscription, apparently composed by himself, 
which is appended to several of the extant MSS. 
of his version, one of them (Cod. Vat. 268, 
formerly Assem. xi.) being probably as early as 
the eighth century. Above (pp. 266, 267) it has 
been shewn that in the same year, and within 
the same abode, namely (according to the 
subscription), the monastery of the Antonians, 
Athanasitis I. of Antioch was sojourning in 
Alexandria, whither he had repaired with five 
of his bishops; and that under his auspices the 
cognate work of translating the Old Testament 
_ from the LXX. was being carried on by PAUL oF 
- Trexua and his fellow-workers. The subscription 


attached to Paul’s version of 1 Kings, whence 


we learn these facts, proceeds to mention as the 
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chief among those who assisted him in his task, 
one Thomas, whom it describes as the patriarch’s 
‘minister [or deacon, laos] and Syncellus.” 
It is natural to conjecture that this was Thomas 
of Harkel. He may probably have returned to 
his see after Domitian’s death, and again visited 
Alexandria as one of the bishops who accompanied 
their patriarch thither. Dr. Ceriani objects 
to this identification, on the ground that the 
Thomas of this subscription is represented not as 
bishop but as filling a subordinate office. But 
it may be that in his long exile from his see, 
Thomas of Harkel had suffered his episcopal 
style to fall into disuse; and in the position of 
these Syrian prelates, fugitives as they were in 
Alexandria, it seems quite intelligible that 
Thomas should have undertaken the duties of 
Syncellus to the patriarch, an office involving 
specially confidential relations and close associa- 
tion; and this agrees well with the circumstance 
that they had, as it appears, passed their earlier 
life together, both having been monks of 
Kennesrin. Moreover, if Thomas is the writer 
of the subscription to 1 Kings—which seems 
likely, inasmuch as it closely resembles those 
attached to his own New Testament translations 
—the omission of the episcopal title from the 
mention of his own name may be naturally 
accounted for as fully in accordance with Syrian 
usages of humility. 

Of his latter days nothing is really known; 
for the statement of the unknown author above 
cited, that he was banished to Samosata and 
died there, has been shown to be in all probability 
a mistake, arising from confusion of two distinct 
persons; and would (if we were obliged to 
receive it as true) be hard to reconcile with 
what is known with certainty of his life and 
work at Alexandria in 616. 

Whether he ever afterwards returned to his 
diocese, is unknown. He can hardly have 
remained long in Alexandria, seeing that it was 
sacked by the Persians, with every circumstance 
of devastation and massacre, in 620, and was 
utterly laid waste twenty-three years later by 
the Saracens. But his translation did not perish 
in the ruins of the city where it was made, but 
was conyeyed safely, whether by himself or by 
some of his companions,.to the East; where it 
soon made its way into repute and even into 
ecclesiastical use. Of the numerous existing 
MSS. which contain part of it, the earliest is 
that of the Gospels in the Mediceo-Laurentian 
Library of Florence, which is shown by its 
colophon to have been transcribed in? 57—hefore 
the version was a century and a-half old. 
Another, in the Vatican Library (268, above 
mentioned), also of the Gospels, is not much 
less ancient, and exhibits the critical apparatus 
(presently to be described) which is character- 
istic of this version but is not found in the 
Florence MS. Other copies of the Gospels, in 
the British Museum Library and elsewhere, 
range from the 9th or 10th century downwards ; 
and one of these (Brit. Mus., Add. 14474), con- 
taining part of the Catholic Epistles, is of 9th 
century, Many of these MSS., including the two 
above-mentioned as the most ancient, are marked 
prima man with the lessons for the Sundays 
and holydays of the Christian year. Several 
MS. Lectionaries have also been preserved, of 
considerable age, some of which consist of 
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lessons from the Harklensian version only (see | Amid) by Samuel Palmer to Mr, Gloucester 


Rosen-Forshall, Catal., p. 42; Wright, pp. 159, 
167; Zotenberg, p. 16), others of Peshito and 
Harklensian lessons mingled to all appearance 
arbitrarily (Rosen-Forshall, pp. 32, 37, 45; 
Wright, p. 154; Payne Smith, col. 138; Zoten- 
berg, p. 21). Gregory Barhebraeus (d. 1281), 
whose account of this version has been given 
above, frequently cites it in his works. More 
than a century before him it was used by 
Dionysius Barsalibaeus (d. 1171), who refers to 
it in his Commentaries on the New Testament. 
Tn fact it was through the works of this author 
that the existence of the Harklensian version first 
became known to European scholars, 

Pococke, while engaged in preparing his 
edition, published in 1630, of the Four Minor 
Catholic Epistles which are not in the Peshitto, 
(see p. 432) observed that in the Commentary of 
Barsalibaeus on these Epistles, (which he had 
before him in a MS,, now Bodl. Or. 560) passages 
of their text were cited from a version akin to, 
yet distinct from, that given in the MS, whence 
he derived the text which he has edited. These 
passages he has printed and inserted in the notes 
appended to his edition, distinguishing them as 
S. A. (= Syrus Alter). In his preface he called 
attention to the peculiarity of the diction of 
these fragments, especially to its characteristic 
feature, the substitution in lieu of suffixes to 
Tepresent the possessive pronouns, of separate 


words formed by means of the syllable Xu; 
and he cited a sentence from Dionysius’s preface to 
the Catholic Epistles in which that author states 
the Four Epistles in question were known to him 
“only in the version of Thomas of Harkel.” ® 
Pococke had also in his hands a copy of the 
Gospels in this version (no doubt that which is 
now Bod. Or. 361), the text of which he proposed 
to publish; an intention which, however, he never 
carried out. Other copies of the Gospels seem 
to have been acquired about the same time, or 
soon after, by various European libraries. When 
Montfaucon visited Florence in 1700, he found 
in the Mediceo-Laurentian Library the MS. 
already referred to, and communicated a descrip- 
tion of it to Lelong, which was printed by the 
latter in his Biblioth. Sacra (1709). Another is 
recorded in the Catalogus Bibliothecae Regiae, 
Paris, 1729 (Syr., no. 23), as having been 
brought from Nicosia in Cyprus by Vansleb, 
probably on his return from his visit to Egypt 
in 1672 (see also Zotenberg, Catal., 54, p- 20). 
From Egypt likewise, from the Syrian monastery 
of the Deipara at Scete in the Nitrian valley, the 
Assemani, in 1707 and 1717, obtained the above- 
mentioned MS., Vat. 268, and with it another, 
Vat. 271 (formerly Assem. xiy.). But with the 
possible exception of a Lectionary (Vat. 35), 
which Assemani describes as containing Hark- 
lensian lessons from the Epistles and Gospels, 
there seems to be no record of any MS. con- 
taining more than the Gospels in this version, 
until 1732, in which year the first (and 
till very lately the only) MS. known to 
Western scholars as containing also the Acts 


‘and Epistles, was sent from Diarbekr (formerly 


“It appears therefore that Dionysius was unac- 
quainted with the version which is known as Pococke’s 
text, though, as has been shown, p. 432, that version 
was prior to the Harklensian, 


Ridley. This copy is now in the Library of New 
College, Oxford (No. 333). In it, the Gospels 
are followed by the Acts and the seven Catholic 
Epistles, and finally by the fourteen Pauline, 
breaking off at Hebr. xi. 7. ~Qwing to this muti- 
lation, it is uncertain whether it ever contained 
the Apocalypse. The newly acquired Cambridge 


Harklensian MS. (Add. 1700) which is perfect, 
exhibits the entire New Testament, with the ex- 
ception of that book. Ridley in 1761 published 
an account of his MS., and of another which he 
had obtained along with it (now New Coll. 334, 
Harklensian Gospels only), distinguishing them 
as Cod. Heracleensis and Cod. Barsalibaeus re- 
spectively. The former he regarded as the Phi- 
loxenian version edited by Thomas of Harkel, and 
the latter as a subsequent revision of the same by 
Dionysius Barsalibaeus. J. J. Wetstein was the 
first to make use of this version in the criticism 
of the New Testament. In 1746 he visited Eng- 
land and made a hasty examination of the Cod. 
Heracleensis, the results of which are embodied in 
the apparatus criticus of his edition of the Greek 
Testament, published in 1751-2. The full text 
of this MS., collated in the Gospels with Cod. 
Barsalibaeus and the Bodleian copy (Or. 361), 
was at last published, the Gospels in 1778 and the 
Acts and Epistles in 1803, by Dr. Joseph White, 
Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford, being the 
first and only edition of this version that has beea 
printed. The Gospel of St. John has since been 
issued separately by Bernstein (1853); the text 
being taken from Cod. Vat. 271, which is of so 
recent date as 1471, but (alone of the known 
MSS. of this version) has the vowels and other 
points fully supplied. 

The Harklensian New Testament, in general 
character, diction, and accessories, is closely 
akin to the Syro-Hexaplar version of the Old 
Testament above referred to as made at the 
same time and place and under the same auspices. 
This affinity appears in two principal character- 
istics. (1) In the former as in the latter we haye 
a translation executed with a laborious fidelity 
which is not merely strict but servile. In its 
grammatical forms and even in the order of the 
words the translator strives to reproduce the 
original with an exactness which often violates 
the Syriac idiom; he even extends his Graecism 
so far as to represent the article (which is 
wanting in Syriac) by pressing personal pronouns 
into the service, as writers of debased Latin use 
hic, haec, hoc; he imitates Greek compounds by 
rude juxtapositions of Syriac words which the 
genius of the language forbids to coalesce; and 
frequently in cases of words of whose meaning 
he was doubtful, or for which no Syriac equiva- 
lent was forthcoming, he falls back on the clumsy 
makeshift of transliterating (sometimes even 
nouns with their case-endings) what he finds him- 
self unable to translate. (2) Side-notes, including 
many various readings and sometimes exhibiting 
the words of the original in Greek, are inserted 
(in the same manner as that which Paul of Tella 
adopted in reproducing Origen’s Tetraplar text 
of the LXX.), in considerable numbers in the 
margin; appearing in greater or less frequency 
in different MSS., while from some they are 
entirely absent; and words and sentences are 
occasionally marked, after Origen’s fashion, with 
the asterisk or obelus. The meaning and use ~ 
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of these signs, as applied to the Harklensian 
text, has been much questioned. Wetstein’s 
guess—that they marked the passages when the 
new version, following the Greek, deviated from 
the Peshitto by addition or omission—was a 
natural and plausible one; but it proves on 
examination not to agree with the facts of the 
case. The analogy of the use of these signs in 
the sister version of the Old Testament, which 
reproduces that of the Tetraplar text of the 
LXX., suggests the explanation that, as Origen, 
operating on the LXX. text, noted with the 
asterisk or the obelus the words which were 
needful to be added to it or omitted from it to 
bring it into conformity with the original 
Hebrew, so Thomas, operating on the Philo- 
xenian version, notes by the same signs the 
additions and omissions by which he seeks to 
bring that version into conformity with the 
Greek text which he derived from his Alexandrian 
Greek MSS. On an examination of instances, 
this explanation is found to hold good in many 
cases: but there are others in which it fails, so 
numerous that it requires to be helped out by 
the further supposition that Thomas, or subse- 
quent editors of his text, sometimes used these 
signs with some other signification, or that 
copyists have occasionally misplaced them. 
There are, however, but few instances in which 
they are not worthy of notice, as evincing the 
translator’s knowledge of a variation in the 
reading of his Greek original. The marginal 
notes, likewise, though sometimes trifling or 
even absurd,” usually throw some light on the 
text of the MSS. used by Thomas, or the text 
which underlay the original Philoxenian version. 
Some uncertainty, however, attaches to them, 
inasmuch as a few of them appear to bear marks 
of a later hand.* 

The version itself, apart from the knowledge 
derivable from these appendages, is of no slight 
critical value. Its very faults as a translation, 
its rigid assimilation to the Greek beyond what 
the Syriac idiom properly admits of, its servility 
in labouring to represent the original word for 
word, and even in respect of the order of the 
words, and its barbarous adoption of Greek 
words wholesale and unmodified,—all these 
yastly enhance its importance as a witness to 
the underlying Greek text. If we had it as it 
came from the translator’s hands, it would be 
practically equivalent to a transcript made by 
a learned Syrian, 4.p. 616, from two or more of 


the best Greek MSS. he could find in Alexandria. 


Yet before we can safely use this version in the 
textual criticism of the Greek Testament, there 
are two points to be determined: (1) whether 
it has come down to us substantially as it issued 
from the hand of Thomas? and (2) whether it 
is to the text, or to the margin, that we are to 
look for the readings of the Greek MSS. used by 
him? To the former question (1) it appears 
that we may confidently reply, that the existing 
MSS. of this version, though varying not a little 
in details, exhibit .a substantial agreement sufli- 


‘cient to make it possible to arrive at an approxi- 


> See e.g, that on Acts x. 1, which explains the 


“name Cornelius as meaning képyy nAcou ! 


¢ It is worth noticing that some copies of the Peshitto 
have been enriched by the scribes with Harklensian 


‘Yeadings on their margin. 


i: 
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mately correct text; and that the marginalia 
(with the few exceptions above referred to) 
appear to form an apparatus criticus arranged 
by one and the same editor. But as to the 
latter question (2) opinions are divided ; and it 
involves the larger question, Was the work of 
Thomas of Harkel a distinct version? or was it 
merely a recension of the Philoxenian, with its 
text superficially graecized, its variations from 
the best Greek text (by excess or defect) noted 
by obeli and asterisks, and alternative readings 
or renderings supplied in the margin? The 
latter was the view of Ridley and of White, 
derived by them from their interpretation of 
the subscription appended to the version; and 
it is perpetuated in the usage, still prevalent 
among biblical scholars, of applying the name 
“ Philoxenian ” to the version which is properly 
Harklensian. But the former view is at least as 
readily deducible from the language of the sub- 
scriptions, and is unmistakeably that of the 
best Syriac authority on the subject, Gregory 
Barhebraeus, who reckons three versions of the 
New Testament into Syriac, placing that of 
Thomas as one of the three, third in order but 
distinctly on equal terms with the prior Philo- 
xenian and even the Peshitto. This view has 
been of late years maintained by several scholars, 
notably by Bernstein, and will be found on ex- 
amination to approve itself as the only admis- 
sible one. It is evident that the version as we 
have it has been uniformly worked over, so as 
to bring it into rigid uniformity with the Greek, 
by modifying the language after a fashion un- 
known in the time of Philoxenus, and first 
introduced in the seventh century; and this 
very fact compels us to admit its claim to be 
received as a new version, in substance as well 
as.in form, for it would not be possible that in 
subjecting the Philoxenian basis to such a pro- 
cess, Thomas could confine himself to graecizing 
its diction merely. In his endeavour to bring 
it as close as possible to the Greek text derived 
from his MSS., he could not avoid materially 
deviating, more or less frequently, from the 
version made by the earlier translator from a 
different Greek text. The remains of the 
Philoxenian version, as has been stated above in 
the article Potycarp (p. 432), are too scanty 
and doubtful to enable us to determine its relation 
to the Harklensian by direct comparison, with one 
important exception. It has been shown in that 
article, that the Four Minor Catholic Epistles in 
the text above referred to as Pococke’s, and usually 
printed in Syriac New Testaments, may be con- 
fidently accepted as a surviving portion of that 
earlier version, the rest of which has disappeared, 
In these Epistles then, and in them only, we can 
place the two versions side by side. When they 
are thus examined, their mutual relation comes 
out unmistakeably. It appears evident that, in 
diction, and likewise (though less completely) in 
substance, they are distinct versions, yet not 
independent of each other; and it appears no 
less evident that the Harklensian is based on 
the other version, and not vice versd. Where 
they agree, as they very generally do, the 
Harklensian rendering is little more than the 
older one graecized. Where they differ, as they 
do to a not inconsiderable extent, they represent 
differing Greek texts. And it is a remarkable 
fact, that of the two the older version, for the most 
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part, comes nearer to the text of the most ancient 
‘Greek uncials. In such cases, it is important to 
observe, the older rendering, displaced from the 
Harklensian text, very frequently appears in 
the margin, as, for example, the ebpeOhoera: of 
2 Pet. iii. 10. In fact, of the marginal readings 
in these Epistles, as exhibited by White’s edition, 
“there are but one or two which do not coincide 
with the readings of the version printed by 
Pococke. So likewise as to the critical marks. In 
the Harklensian text several asterisks but no obeli 
occur within the limits of these Epistles; and 
(what is noteworthy) in every case but one, the 
word to which the asterisk is attached is found 
(or implied) in the older text. This is contrary 
to what the analogy, above adduced, of the 
Tetraplar LXX. text would lead us to expect ; 
-and almost looks as if Thomas in using this sign 
regarded the Philoxenian version, not as a text 
which he was revising as Origen revised the 
LXX., but rather as one which he was using as 
ancillary to his work, as Origen used the version 
of Theodotion. It is needful here to repeat the 
caution above suggested, that as regards both 
these signs and the marginalia, confusion may 
shave crept into our MSS., whether by accidental 
-errors or by alterations intentionally introduced 
on the part of transcribers. Asterisks may 
have been substituted for obeli, and vice versa 
€as has certainly happened in some MSS, of 
the Syro-Hexapla); and readings of the text 
and of the margin may have exchanged places, 
-a thing which a comparison of two of the MSS. 
shows to have actually occurred sometimes in 
other parts of the New Testament; as, for ex- 
ample, in Luke xviii, 9, Cod. Harkl. reads for 


ovs Aourovs in the text lo; oso and in 


the margin Yan] S61, while Cod. Barsal. 
places the latter words in the text, and the 
former on the margin.? However this may be, 
it is clear that, as regards these four Epistles, 
the Harklensian version, apart from the appa- 
vatus of signs and notes attached to it, though 
not an independent version, is a distinct one, 
-and by no means a mere recension of an earlier 
version. And there is no reason to suppose 
“that the relation in which the rest of it stood 
to the lost portions of the Philoxenian was 
other or closer than we find it to be in this 
small portion in which alone both versions are 
forthcoming ;—except so far as in the other 
parts the predominant influence of the Peshitto 
(the traces of which are largely apparent in the 
Harklensian generally) made itself felt in the 
two later versions, in keeping them more nearly 
together. 

On the whole, it seems to be the fair con- 
clusion to draw from these data, that Thomas 
did not always insert his new readings or render- 


4 Storr (holding the text to be Philoxenian mainly 
and the margin Harklensian) regards the former of 
‘these readings as the rendering of the original version, 
and the latter as Thomas’s explanation of it by a more 
usual expression. But Thomas’s aim was not to make 
the Philoxenian version more clear, but to make it more 
literal; and it is evident that the former reading is his, 
introduced as the exact equivalent of rods Aourovs, and 
“that the latter reading, which no doubt stood in the 
- Philoxenian text, but which would more properly repre- 


“Sent rovs aAAovs, was therefore relegated by him to the 
«margin. 
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ings into the text, nor yet did he always confine 
them to the margin; that while arranging his 
version or revision he followed no rigidly me- 
chanical rule, but exercised throughout a critical 
judgment in its construction: in cases of two 
alternative readings or renderings adopting into 
his text that which he preferred, and placing 
on the margin that which he accounted less 
probable, yet worth preserving ; in cases where 
the question was of insertion or omission, mark- 
ing with an asterisk words which seemed to him 
worthy to stand part of the text, and with an 
obelus words which he was disposed to reject. 
And accordingly we are to regard it as fully 
entitled to be ranked, as Gregory Barhebraeus 
ranked it, in the same category with the Peshitto 
and the Philoxenian, as the third Syriac version 
of the New Testament. Its claim to be esteemed 
as such is not barred by the fact of its depend- 
ence on its predecessor. So the Vulgate, though 
based on the Old Latin, and the English Autho- 
rized, though based on Cranmev’s Bible, are each 
of them universally accounted distinct versions. 

The version as we have it shows evident 
signs of the mode of its formation in the fact, 
that (as regards the Gospels at least) the text 
represents (on the whole).a Greek basis akin in 
the main to the Constantinopolitan or “ Re- 
ceived” Greek text, while the margin inclines 
strongly to the Western Greek text, as repre- 
sented by D and the Old Latin, and not seldom 
(though less decidedly) towards that of the other 
older uncials, mostly B and L, sometimes A, C, 
and others. A full analysis of the instances of 
agreements between the Harklensian margin and 
the readings of these authorities (in the Gospels) 
is given in Adler’s work (pp. 130 ff.), where 
will also be found a discussion of the theory 
started by Wetstein, and controverted by Ridley, 
that D may actually have been one of the MSS. 
used by Thomas (who, it is to be borne in mind, 
is regarded by Adler as haying inserted his 
alterations in the margin exclusively). There 
is, however, no lack of cases where readings 
agreeing with D or other of the Greek uncials 
above mentioned occur in the Harklensian text, 
while marginal readings attached agree with 
the “Received.” So (in White’s edition), 
Matt. xviii. 14, the marpés pov of B stands in 


rec 


the text, and the “Received” marpds iuay in 


the margin, while the reading of D, judy, does 
not appear at all: Matt. xviii. 29 advra is 


omitted from the text with 8 BCD, but in- — 


serted on the margin as in “ Received’; Mark i. 


11, év oo} appears in the text as in N BD L, for 


év @ of “Received,” which is placed in the ; 


margin; John xii. 47, puAdéy is in the text as 


in A BDL, while the margin has the moreton 


of the “Received”; John xvii. 23, the reading — 


of D, nydmnoa, isin the text, but the margin — 


gives the “ Received ” yydmrnoas. 


It is here to 


be noted that these facts cannot be accounted 


for as due to the influence of the Peshitto; for 


of the five instances here cited, in two (the first 


and second) the Peshitto confirms the reading of 
the Harklensian margin, in the remaining three 


that of its text. It is remarkable that at Luke 
xx. 34, the Western insertion yeyyavra kal 


‘yevv@o1, now found in D only among the uncials, 


is given in the margin indeed, but with the note — 


“This isin the former copy, but not in the Greek,” 


Here the words “not in the Greek” directly. 


- “These also are added elsewhere.” 
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prove that Thomas neither used D nor any MS. 
identical in text with it. The words “the 
former copy” cannot mean the Peshitto (as 
elsewhere), for the insertion is not found in it, 
even in copies that were written before Thomas 
was born, but may mean the recension known 
as the Curetonian, which here agrees with D; 
yet it seems more probably to denote the Philoxe- 
nian, which Thomas would naturally describe 
-as “former,” being the immediate antecedent of 
chis own version. If this be so, it goes to prove 
that Thomas’s text does not simply reproduce 
the Philoxenian. The same inference follows 
yet more distinctly in another way from his 
note, at Matt. xxviii. 5, which states that the 


word Lip [Na¢wpatos], which stands in his 
text with an asterisk, is “not found in three 
Greek copies, nor in the former [here no doubt 
the Peshitto] Syriac.” In fact it is now found 
neither in any Greek authority, nor in the 
Peshitto (the Curetonian is wanting here) or 
tany other version; and we must therefore 
conclude that he adopted it into his text from 
the Philoxenian, marking it as approved notwith- 
standing its lack of Greek authority,—a use of 
the asterisk which agrees with what is found 


{as above shown) in the Four Minor Epistles.° 


But, on the other hand, the insertion eiphyn ev 
oupay@, 06€a ev ditorots in Mark xi. 10 is marked 
with the asterisk, but accompanied by the note 
“not found in all the Greek copies nor in that 
of Xenaias” [=Puitoxmnus]. It is not in the 
Peshitto, but a few Greek MSS. have it. With 
regard to more conspicuous instances, it may be 
here stated that the Harklensian, both text and 
margin, as well as the Peshitto, ignores (with D 
and A) the impossible interpolation of 8 B C in 
Matt. xxvii. 49, and (with D and §) the un- 
happy omission to which A and B give their 
authority, of Luke xxii, 43, 44; while it is found 
‘opposed to D as regards the equally grievous 
omissions of Luke xxii. 19, 20; xxiii. 34; xxiv. 
51; in the first of which D stands alone 
samong the uncials, while in the second it is 
ssupported by B alone, and in the third by N 
alone. The disputed passage, Mark’ xvi. 9-20, 
the Harklensian gives without question (as do 
the Peshitto and Curetonian), but one copy 
(Ridley’s) inserts on its margin the spurious 
conclusion found in L, preceded by the words 
The case of 


John y. 4 is peculiar. The whole verse (which 


_D omits with 8 BC, but against A) appears in 


the Harklensian (as in the Peshitto, though not 
dn the Curetonian), but with an asterisk attached 
to the former half of it, and an obelus to the 
flatter. The last words of the preceding verse 


it inserts as D does (except mapadutika@y, which 


D interpolates) against AN BC. And, finally, 
the Harklensian, like the Peshitto, has no trace 
of the Pericope de Adultera (John vii. 53—viii, 12) 
as will be shown presently, though D inserts 
it, against the earlier uncials.‘ The subject 


“requires fuller investigation, and it is probably 


¢ Matthew xxvii. 35, probably is a similar instance, 


" ‘but the asterisk is wanting from the MSS. 


f jn the Acts, however, where the interpolations of 


“Dand E (Cod. Laud.) are so numerous and eccentric, 


ithey are often, though by no means always, followed by 


_ Thomas, sometimes placing their readings in his text 


4 ‘with an asterisk, sometimes on his margin, 
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premature to lay down any conclusions with 
confidence until a critical text of the Harklensian 
version, based on a full examination of the prin- 
cipal MSS., shall have been arrived at. Mean- 
time it may be fairly said that these examples 
taken from the Gospels tend, so far as they go, 
to support the result arrived at above in case of 
the Four Epistles; that Thomas’s treatment of 
the original Philoxenian version was not uniform, 
but that in some parts that version is as fre- 
quently to be found on his margin as in his text, 
in some probably more so. ‘The study of his 
version, therefore, fails to enable us to say, with 
confidence, “This was the reading of the MS. 
Polycarp used at Mabug in 508; that was the 
reading of one of Thomas’s Alexandrian MSS. in 
616;” except in some few instances, such as 
Mark xi.10. Its critical valueis, therefore, hardly 
so great as at first sight one is led to expect. 

As regards the Pericope de Adultera, the state- 
ment above made, that it is absent from the 
Harklensian version, requires qualification. It 
appears in the text of St. John in the Cod. 
Barsalibaeus, but in no other copy. It is con- 
tained also in two Paris copies of the Harklensian, 
namely that mentioned above as Syr. 23 (54 of 
Zotenberg), and Syr. 12 (56 Zot.); in the 
former in the margin, in the latter at the 
end of the Gospel. A much older copy of it 
(the oldest known) is also found, written in a 
ninth-century hand as a fly-leaf of a very 
ancient MS. of the Peshitto Gospels in the 
British Museum (Add. 14470). This copy is 
prefaced by a note, relating that the passage 
“was found by the Abbat Mar Paul in one of the 
Alexandrian copies and translated by him into 
Syriac” ; and the same note, somewhat abridged, 
is found in the Paris copies. In all probability 
the Paul here named is Paul of Tella, whose 
close association with Thomas in the work of 
Bible translation would naturally cause this 
passage to be appended to, though not usually in- 
corporated with, the Harklensian text. More- 
over, it is found in two Jacobite Lectionaries of 
Peshitto and Harklensian lessons intermixed, as 
a lesson for Thursday in Passion week,—Br. 
Mus. Rich. 7170, and Paris, Syr. 37 (59 Zot.). 
This translation of the Pericope was first made 
known in Europe by Archbishop Ussher, who 
in 1626 obtained from the East a transcript 
including it with the other portions of the New 
Testament not contained in the Peshitto (mow 
B. 5, 15 in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin). From this copy it was printed by 
De Dieu in his Animadvv. in Evangg. in 1630, 
and thence passed into Walton’s Polyglot, where 
it is interpolated into the Peshitto text, as in all 
subsequent editions of the Syriac New Testament. 
Another version is given in the “ Jerusalem Lec- 
tionary,” and a third, distinct from both, has 
been printed by Bernstein (Zeitschr. der Deutsch. 
morgenl. Gesellsch., t. iii. p. 397) from a MS. in 
the Medicean Library, and is also found in 
another Paris MS. Syr. 31 (60 Zot.), subjoined 
to the Seven Catholic Epistles. 

Whether the Syriac version of the Apocalypse, 
which also appears in the Syriac New Testament 
as ordinarily printed, is part of the work of 
Thomas, is uncertain. We are informed that he 
translated the New Testament, with the aid of 
Greek MSS., and we know that in his time, and 
for centuries before him, the Revelation was 
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included as an integral part of the Greek Testa- 
ment. We know also that the fact of its omis- 
sion from the Peshitto would not cause him to 
exclude it from his work; for he included, as 
we have seen, the Four Epistles which like 
the Apocalypse are wanting from the Peshitto. 
The presumption is therefore that the Apocalypse 
formed part of his version. But we find no 
direct statement to this effect in any Syriac 
authority ; nor have we any positive evidence as 
to the authorship of the extant version, unless 
we are to accept the statement said to have been 
contained in a MS. (now missing £) of this Syriac 
Apocalypse, belonging to the Library of St. Mark, 
Florence, to the efiect that Thomas was the 
translator. The scribe, Jacob of Hesron, who 
wrote this note in 1581, affirms that he tran- 
scribed it from his archetype, which he believed 
(of course mistakenly) to be the autograph of 
Thomas himself. (Montfaucon, ap. Lelong, 
Biblicth. S. t.i. p.191.) With this exception, 
the external evidence, such as it is, inclines 
the other way. It is indeed impossible to say 
whether Ridley’s Cod. Hark]. ever contained 
the Book in question, inasmuch as that MS. has 
lost its concluding leaves ; but (as above stated) 
the Harklensian MS. recently added to the 
University Library of Cambridge (Add. 1700) is 
unmutilated, and exhibits all the Books except 
the Apocalypse. Moreover, in none of the very 
few existing copies of the Syriac version of 
the book does it occur in combination with 
any part of the Harklensian. It was first 
printed, by De Dieu in 1627, from a sixteenth- 
century MS. of Scaliger’s, now in the University 
Library of Leyden (Cod. Scal. 18), from which 
edition, or from the nearly identical text of the 
Paris Polyglot (1635) all subsequent reprints 
have been derived: and this MS., like the lost 
Florence copy, which was of the same period, 
contains the Apocalypse alone. In the Nitrian 
collection of the British Museum (Add. 17127) 
there is a much older copy, written in 1088, 
accompanied by a commentary, but (like the 
other two) associated with no other portion of 
the New Testament. In Archbishop Ussher’s 
MS. (T.C. D., B. 5. 16) above mentioned, it is 
subjoined (but was intended by the scribe to be 
prefixed, as the numbering of the quires shows) 
to the Pericope de Adultera, and the Four Minor 
Catholic Epistles, which in this copy are of the 
pre-Harklensian version. This combination is 
accounted for by the fact, that it is a transcript 
made by a Maronite scribe in 1625 for Ussher, 
who desired to obtain a copy in Syriac of the 
parts omitted from the Peshitto. And finally, 
in the only copy known to exist (excluding tran- 
scripts of very recent date) of the whole New 
Testament in Syriac—a MS. of considerable an- 
tiquity belonging to the Earl of Crawford *—the 
Apocalypse in this or a kindred version follows 
the Gospels and precedes the Acts and Epistles, 
all of which are of the Peshitto version, except 
of course the Four Minor Catholic Epistles which 
(as in Ussher’s MS.) are of the pre-Harklensian 
version.’ But when from the external evidence, 


® See Bernstein, De Harkl. N. T. Transt. p.8. 

h The writer knows this MS. only through informa- 
tion kindly communicated by Rey. G. H. Gwilliam. 

i This very peculiar order of the books of the New 
Testament is followed by Dionysius Barsalibaeus in his 
Lommentary. See Payne Smith’s Catal. (Bod. Or. 560). 
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which thus tends at least negatively against the 
supposition that Thomas translated this book, 
we turn to the internal evidence of the Syriac 
Apocalypse itself, we are led towards an opposite 
result. Its manner is distinctly Harklensian : 
it graecizes throughout»forcing the Syriac 
words into Greek order, misusing the third per- 
sonal pronouns for the article, separating the 
possessive pronouns, and transliterating Greek 
nouns, case-endings and all. Further, its text 
bears two notes of Harklensian workmanship 
which do not appear in the printed editions. 
(1) Theuse of the asterisk. This was pointed 
out by Eichhorn, Hinleitung, pp. 465, 466) on the 
ground of a single instance occurring at Rev. i- 
2, in the now missing Florentine MS., from 
which Adler obtained a transcript of Rev. i. 
1 and 2, and printed it in his work (p. 78), but 
failed, as it seems, to perceive the significance of 
the asterisk as connecting this Book with the 
work of Thomas. The writer of this article, in 
arecent examination of Scaliger’s MS., has 
found that it is marked throughout with aster- 
isks, in nearly forty places, none of them repro- 
duced in De Dieu’s otherwise accurate edition, 
most of which can be shown to refer to known 
variations, usually in respect of omissions or ad- 
ditions, in the Greek text. (2) The Marginalia. 
Ussher’s MS. exhibits six of them, all occurring 
within the first nine chapters,—a limitation 
which suggests that many other such may have 
stood on the margin of the remaining chapters 
in the exemplar whence this copy is derived, but 
have been omitted by the remissness of the seven- 
teenth-century transcriber. Of these six notes,two 
are explanations of the names of the first two 
churches addressed in ch. ii. (whence it may be 
presumed that the exemplar attached similar 
notes to the names of the remaining five); and 
two indicate various readings of the Greek : the 
former as well as the latter being strictly 
analogous to the marginalia of the admittedly 
Harklensian Books. It is further to be remarked 
that the asterisks and marginalia of this book 
not only are evidence that it belongs to the 
Harklensian version, but moreover, assuming 
that this apparatus is rightly explained as indi- 
cating the relations between the Harklensian 
and its basis, they go to prove that the Apo- 
calypse was included also in the original Philo- 
xenian [see above, p. 433], which possibly is 
the text of it given in Lord Crawford’s MS., or 
Add. 17127, or both. The cumulative force of 
the facts adduced seems to add much to the 
arguments in favour of the view upheld in the 
last century by Ridley and Eichhorn, and more 
recently by Davidson (though controverted by 
Adler, Marsh, and Tregelles), that in this Syriac 
Apocalypse we haye a genuine portion of the 
version of the New Testament made by Thomas. 
If not his work, it has been made by an early 
imitator who has studiously and with great 
success adopted hismanner. The arguments ad- 
vanced by Adler against ascribing it to Thomas 
(p. 78) merely come to this : that the Harklensian 
characteristics, as above specified, do not appear 
in it so constantly or markedly as in the books 
known to have come from the hand of Thomas. 
Even if this were so, it would not be a sufficient 
ground for Adler’s conclusion, for no translator 
ever is, and Thomas certainly was not, uniform in 
maintaining the same style of rendering through 
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a long work. But besides, Adler has overstated, 
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THOMAS (18 and 19), Jacobite bishop of 


or even misstated, the facts on which he rests | Amid, consecrated a.p. 623 (Dionys. Cuiron. ap. 


his case. The adoption of Greek words into the 


Assem, ii. 90), and still living A.p. 644 (7b. 102). 


Syriac text, which he affirms to be infrequent in | Assemani wrongly identifies him with a Thomas 


the Apocalypse, is on the contrary conspicu- | 


ously present throughout it. Of the deviation 
from the Harklensian manner of strict repro- 


duction of the Greek which he alleges against | 


it, he alleges but two examples (Rev. i. 8; 1. 9); 
and both of these may be accounted for as repre- 
senting well-attested variations in the Greek 
text; in the former case, the omission of apx7 
«ad TéAos, in the latter, the reading kowwvds for 
svykowwvds. Again, the ludicrous blunder 
which disfigures the rendering of derov mwero- 
pévov év pecovpayquari (viii. 13), “an eagle 
flying in the midst which had a tail of blood” 
(as if év péow, ovpay, aluart), is cited as a 
proof that this version is unworthy of Thomas : 
but gross as it is, it has parallels in the un- 
doubted work of Thomas. See for example 
his rendering of wapowfs (Matt. xxiii. 25); and 
his explanation (above cited) of the name Kopy4- 
Atos. The translation of the Apocalypse, like 
the translation of the other books known to be 


' rendered by Thomas, has serious faults, but like 


them it is on the whole a valuable aid, both in 
the interpretation of the New Testament and in 
the criticism of its text. 

Besides the works above cited, discussions of 
this version will be found in Wetstein’s Prolego- 
mena in N.'T.; in Storr’s Observationes and his 
memoirs in Eichhorn’s Repertorium, t. vii. pp. 
1-77, and t. x. pp. 1-58; in Michaelis’s Jntro- 
‘duction and Marsh’s Notes to same; in Dr. 
Scrivener’s Jntroduction and in Dr. Tregelles’s 
Introduction and his articles in the Dictionary 
of the Bible, t. iii. pp. 1635 ff. See also Dr. 
Ceriani, Monumenta S. et P., t. i. sec. 1, Pro- 
legomena, p. iii.; and the Abbé Martin, Jntrod. 
a la Critique du N.T., 1883, pp. 135 ff. and 
1885-6, pp. 228 ff. For the Syriac Apoca- 
lypse, see Prof. J. H. Hall’s important study 
“in the American Journal of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Haegesis, p. 134, which 
it is much to be hoped he will complete. For 
it, and the versions of the Pericope de Adultera, 
and of the Four Epistles, see also a paper by 
the writer of this article, in the Transac- 
‘tions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxvii. 
pp. 288 ff. 

Thomas also translated into Syriac some Greek 


- Liturgies (Assem. B. 0. ii. p. 92). 


' the Apostle ! 


p. 383; see also Assemani, wé supr. 


The Anaphora above mentioned as composed 
by him, is in some MSS. ascribed to St. Thomas 
(Wright, Catal. pp. 207, 211; 
Zotenberg, p. 48.) Rénaudot has printed a 
Latin version of it in his Liturg. Orient. t. ii. 
It is of 


alphabetical structure, and begins bb} 
Ia1yo Lsaoho [‘‘ Eternal and mysteri- 


ous Being”). Like afew other Jacobite liturgies, 


it omits the recitation of Christ’s words of 


=< 


institution, the Epiclesis being taken as sufficing 
for consecration. It may here be mentioned 


that Paul of Tella composed a Sedra, extant in 


a Paris MS. (Zotenberg, p. 48). This was a 
hymn peculiar to Eastern Liturgies, sung while 


” the oblation was being brought to the altar. 


[J. Gw.] 


who died bishop of Amid in the year 713 (wb. 
105), giving him a 90 years’ episcopate! The 
latter Thomas attended a Jacobite synod in 
706 (Assem. i. 468). (J. Gw.] 


THOMAS (20), an abbat addressed by St. 
Maximus (23) in two letters concerning diffi- 
culties in Dionysius Areop. and in Gregr. 
Nazianz., one only of which remains in a Latin 
translation, appended to the works of Joan. Scot. 
Erigena, Oxford, 1681; cf. Migne, Pat. Graec. 
t. xe. 47, [Ge Tass) 


THOMAS (21), the second bishop of the 
East Angles, who governed the undivided diocese, 
sitting at Dunwich.’ He succeeded bishop Felix, 
whose deacon he had been, about the year 647; 
but it is impossible, owing to the difficulties of 


the East Anglian chronology, to be certain about. 


the date. Felix ruled for seventeen years, 
Thomas for five, and Berhtgils, or Boniface, who 
succeeded him, for seventeen. Bisi, the successor 
of Boniface, was consecrated by Theodore before 
the year 673, in which he was present at. the 
council of Hertford. The appointment of 
Thomas may therefore have taken place as late 
as the year 650. Thomas was of the nation of 
the Gyrvii, or men of the fens, and is the 
second native Englishman promoted to an epi- 
scopal see. He was contemporary with Anna, 
king of the East Angles, 635-654, and no doubt 
did good work in the consolidation of the church 
and in the pious family of the king. Nothing, 
however, is known of his acts. His death must 
be fixed between 652 and 654 (see Bede, H. V. 
iii. 20; Liber liens. i. c. 6; Flor. Wig. I. H. B. 
530, 617). [S.J 


THOMAS (22), patriarch of Antioch, c. 
A.D. 686, is only found in the chronicle of 
Eutychius (tom. ii. p. 364), who assigus twenty 
years to his episcopate. He is omitted by Theo- 
phanes. (Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 743.) 

[E. V.] 

THOMAS (23), bishop of Neo-Caesarea, 
Paulician persecutor in the reign of Leo the 
Armenian. He was assassinated while executing 


his commission at Cynoschora in Armenia. (Phot. » 


c. Man. i. 24; Pet. Sic. Hist. Man. i. 41.) 
[M. B. C.] 

THOMIAN (THomanvs, THomEenus, THOMI- 
ENUS, TOIMEN, TormENE, ToMENE, TOMIANUS, 
ToMMENE, TOMMIAN, TomyN), abbat and bishop 
of Armagh. In A.D. 623 he succeeded MacLaiore, 
and ruled for thirty-eight years, dying on Jan, 10, 
A.D. 661 (Ann. Tig.). The only known event of 
his episcopate is the sending a letter, now lost, 
to pope Severinus, and receiving an answer from 
his. successor, John, while yet only pope elect, 
with others of the papal court. This famous 
paschal letter, addressed to Tomianus and four 
other bishops, five priests, and the Scottish 
doctors, is preserved in a fragmentary form by 
Bede (Hist. Eccl. ii,c.19; Ussher, Sydloge, ep. ix. 
wks, iv. 427) and belongs to the autumn of A.D. 
640. It is valuable asa document in the paschal 
controversy, and as a testimony against Pela- 
gianism; yet by itself it is misleading, as the 
natural inference from it would be that the 
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Britons were Quartodecimans. (Colgan, Acta 
SS. 53, collecting his information into a memoir ; 
Lanigan, Z. H. Ir. ii. 347, 409, iii. 34; Stubbs, 
Reg. 2.) (J. G.] 


THORISMUND (1), king of the Visigoths, 
eldest son of TuEoporic I., was elected king on 
the battlefield of the Mauriac plains, where his 
father had been slain, and where he had distin- 
guished himself greatly, by the Gothic army in 
A.D. 451. His desire to storm the camp of 
Attila to avenge his father was restrained by 
Aetius, who advised him to return to Toulouse 
and secure the throne against any attempt of 
his brothers. The only events recorded in his 
short reign are a victory over the Alans (Copen- 
hagen Contin. Prosp.), magnified by Jordanes 
into a defeat of Attila himself, and a visit to 
Arles, known only by an allusion of Sidonius. 
(Zp. vii. 12.) In a.p, 453 a conspiracy was 
formed against him by his next brothers Theo- 
deric and Frederic and he was murdered. The 
cause is obscure, his severity being sometimes 
assigned as the reason, and sometimes his hos- 
tility to the Romans. (Prosper and Idatius, 
Chronica; Isidorus, de Reg. Goth.; Jordanes, 
Get. 40-44; Dahn, die Konige der Germanen, 
v. 80.) [F. D.] 


THRASAMUND (2) (TRAsamuND, TRAsI- 
MUND); king of the Vandals, succeeded his 
brother Gundamund Sept. 24, a.p. 496. Pro- 
copius praises him for his beauty, wisdom, and 
greatness of soul. Though he did not, like his 
uncle and grandfather, use actual violence against 
the Catholics, he endeavoured to convert them 
by honours and rewards and by pardoning crimi- 
nals on condition of their embracing Arianism, 
while on the other hand he tried to extinguish 
Catholicism by forbidding any vacancies in sees 
to be filled up. The exact date of this edict is 
unknown, but it was probably soon after his 
accession, and the fact that Eugenius the bishop 
of Carthage, who had been recalled by Gunda- 
mund, died in exile in A.D. 505 [HuGENrus (22)], 
proves that the king had early in his reign 
adopted measures of repression against the 
Catholics. The bishops who ventured, contrary 
to the edict, to consecrate to vacant sees, and the 
persons they consecrated, were punished by exile 
to Sardinia. Of these Fulgentius of Ruspe was 
the most illustrious. For an account of his exile, 
his recall to Carthage, his argument with the 
king (who seems to have had a taste for theo- 
logical disputations), and his second exile, see 
Funeentivus, Vol. Il. 578, 579, According to 
the Life of S. Fulgentius more than sixty bishops 
shared his exile. This number is raised by 
Victor Tununensis (in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxviii. 
949) to 120, and by the author of the Historia 
Miscella to 220, 

Thrasamund’s foreign policy was one of peace. 
He was on good terms with the emperor Ana- 
stasius and king Theodoric, whose sister Amala- 
frida he had married as his second wife, receiving 
Lilybaeum in Sicily as her dowry. His friendly 
relations with Theodoric were for a moment 
interrupted by a report that he had assisted 
Gesalic [Grsattc], but his excuse was graciously 
accepted by the Gothic king (Cassiodorus, 95, 
in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxix. 677-679). The only 
recorded disaster ef his reign was the decisive 
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defeat of an expedition against the Moors i 
Tripoli, of which Procopius (B. V. i. 8) gives 
curious account, Under him the kingdom < 
the Vandals attained its greatest prosperity. 
Thrasamund died on May 28th, a.p. 523. H 
was succeeded by his cousin Hilderic, whom h 
compelled before his death, to swear that h 
would not restore to the Catholics their churche 
and privileges. (Ruinart, de Pers. Vand. c. 11 
in Patr. Lat. lviii. 420-430; Vita 8. Fulgent 
in Patr. Lat. lxv. 183-146 ; Gibbon, c. 37.) 
[F. D.] 


THRASEAS, Oct. 5, bishop of Eumenia an 
martyr at Smyrna. He is mentioned by tw 
writers of the 2nd century, Apollonius, in hi 
work against the Montanists, and Polycrate, 
(Luseb. H. #. v. 18, 24). {G. T. S.J 


THREE CHAPTERS, THE (Tpla xed 
Ama, TRIA CAprruLa), the name of an edic 
issued by Justinian between A.D. 543 and 545 
probably in the latter year. The edict ha: 
perished, three or four fragments alone haying 
survived in the writings of Facundus, a North. 
African bishop, which are of primary impor- 
tance for the history of the controversy. First, 
we may notice the title of the controversy. 
“The Three Chapters,” because it has giver 
occasion to much confusion. Hefele (Concilien. 
geschichte, ii. 777) has remarked that this title 
“Three Chapters,” quite changed its meaning 
and application in the course of the dispute, sc 
that we must investigate in what sense the 
title is used by any special writer before we car 
pronounce upon which side he is to be ranged. 
“The Three Chapters,” it may be explained, 
originally meant three great anathemas, pro- 
nounced by Justinian’s edict upon the writings ot 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Ibas. 
This is the sense in which the name “Three 
Chapters” is used by Justinian himself in his 
second edict published in 551, styled ‘Ouodoyta 
forews. When the “Three Chapters ” are 
spoken of, in this their original sense, Justinian’s 
followers, the Monophysites and the Origenists 
were supporters of the “Three Chapters,” while 
the orthodox party and the supporters of the 
council of Chalcedon condemned the “ Three 
Chapters” as involving a condemnation of that 
council. But the term “Three Chapters” soon 
changed its meaning to a directly opposite one, 
and effected thereby a corresponding change in 
the position of the contending parties. “The 
Three Chapters” originally designated Justinian’s 
anathemas, but soon was used to express the 
persons and writings anathematized. Thus in 
the decrees of the Fifth General Council, and in 
the letters of the popes, the name “ Three 
Chapters ” is used to express (1) the person and 
writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia; (2) the 
writings of Theodoret in defence of Nestorius and 
against Cyril; (3) the letter of Ibas to Maris the 
Persian. In this sense of the word (which be- 
came the prevailing one) Justinian, the Mono- 
physites, and the Fifth General Council, con- 
demned the “Three Chapters,” while the orthodox 
supported them. It is easy to see what confusion 
was introduced by this ambiguity; a man 
might be described as at the same time a friend 
or an enemy of the “Three Chapters,” according 
to the contradictory senses in which that term 
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was used. And the worst of all is that there is 
no uniformity in the use of the word even by 
the emperor himself. In his “Owodoyla he uses 
it to express his anathemas. In his edict read at 
the first session of the Fifth Council he uses it 
of the persons anathematized, cf. Mansi, Concil. 
ix. 181. With this necessary word of warning 
we proceed to indicate the leading points in the 
history of this controversy, whose results per- 
petuated themselves in a western schism, even 
till the eighth century. The “Three Chapters ” 
controversy arose in the following way. Jus- 
tinian was persecuting the Origenistic party, 
which was protected by Turoporus Ascrpas, 
bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, a favourite of 
the emperor, while attacked by Mennas patriarch 
of Constantinople. Mennas was ordered by 
Justinian in 544to convene a Stvodos "Evdnuodoa 
wherein fifteen canons were enacted against 
Origen and his views (see Mansi, ix. 395 and 
Lambecius in Comment. Bibl. August. Vindob. 
viii. 435). Theodorus Ascidas now skilfully 
drew Justinian off on another scent. He knew 
that he was anxious, from political as well as 
theological reasons, to reconcile the Monophysites 
to the church. So he persuaded Justinian that 
this could be effected by a public condemnation, 
not only of Theodore of Mopsuestia who had 
been long in disrepute, but also of Theodoret’s 
writings against Cyril, and the letter of Ibas to 
Maris, though the two latter had been pronounced 
orthodox by the council of Chalcedon. Jus- 
tinian issued his edict accordingly, and sent it 
for signature by the bishops. The eastern pre- 
lates were obedient enough, but the westerns were 
not so compliant. To secure the submission of 
the latter, Justinian summoned pope Vigilius to 
Constantinople in 545, where he arrived after a 
prolonged journey Jan. 25, 547. In 548 the 
emperor prevailed on him to condemn the 
“Three Chapters” in a document called the 
*Judicatum.” Vigilius soon retracted and re- 
fused to accept the emperor’s second edict, 
promulgated probably in 551 against the ob- 
noxious theologians (see Mansi, ix. 537-582). 
[he emperor now summoned the Fifth General 
Council at Constantinople, a.D, 553, at which 
Vigilius not only refused to attend, but even 
lefended the impugned writings of Theodoret and 
[bas in a document called the “ Constitutum.” 
[he story of papal and imperial vacillations and 
legociations becomes now a miserable one, and 
far too long for these pages. We may sum it up 
thus. In 554 Vigilius finally retracted his 
ypposition, joined in the condemnation, and was 
ermitted to return homewards. He died on 
the journey at Syracuse in 555. His conduct 
iecessarily constitutes a very serious difficulty 
‘or the champions of papal infallibility. Vigi- 
ius was succeeded by the archdeacon of Rome, 
elagius I., who accepted the imperial decrees, 
nd the Fifth Council, and condemned the 
‘Three Chapters.” In consequence of this he 
vas treated as heretical by a great part of the 
vest. But now we find an illustration of the 
‘rowing greatness of the Roman see. Pelagius 
. accepted the Fifth Council, and maintained the 
osition taken up by Vigilius. This was at first 
Hewed as heretical by the west, but yet in con- 
equence of papal action and influence it became 
he orthodox view; while churches like that of 
Stria and Aquileia, which retained the old 
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traditional position, were treated as heretical or 
at least schismatic. All the popes subsequent 
to Vigilius condemned the ‘Three Chapters ;’”’ 
in consequence of which the patriarch of 
Aquileia and his suffragans seceded from the: 
papal communion and maintained a schismatic 
position which they did not surrender till the- 
eighth century, when a union was effected: by 
the synod of Aquileia a.D. 707. Bower in his: 
History of the Popes, ii, 446-458, gives a long 
account of the progress of this schism, and the- 
efforts to heal it made by pope Pelagius II., and 
by his deacon Gregory, afterwards pope Gregory- 
the Great. The quarrel about the “Three: 
Chapters” seems to have extended even to: 
Ireland, if the heading of one of Gregory’s: 
encyclical letters is genuine (see Ussher’s Sylloge 
in opp. ed. Elrington, t. iv. p. 399; Greaortius I. 
in this Dictionary, Vol. Il. p. 784; and Conum- 
BANUS, Vol. J. p. 606). Columbanus, early in 
the seventh century, evidently sympathized with 
the North Italian opposition to the condemnation. 
of the “Three Chapters.”” We haye not entered 
into the details of this controversy, because it has: 
been already discussed at great length under: 
JUSTINIAN and FuxiGEntius (4). Further de- 
tails will be found under the various names. 
which occur in this article as Mennas, Theodorus 
Ascidas, Pelagius, Vigilius. Original authorities: 
are Lyagrius, H. . iv. 38; the works of Fulgen- 
tius Ferrandus, Facundus, the Breviarium of 
Liberatus, the Chronicle of Victor of Tunnunum, 
besides the documents contained in Mansi, t. ix. 
For the literature of the subject it will be: 
sufficient to refer to Hefele’s monograph on the 
Fifth Council in his History as already quoted.. 
The first note on sec. 258 is exhaustive. 
[G. T. S.J 


THRUIDRED, abbat of Dacre (Dacore) in 
Cumberland, when Beda wrote the life of Cuth- 
bert. He had been previously a priest in the 
same monastery, and was concerned in a miracle 
said to have been wrought at Dacre by some of 
Cuthbert’s hair (Beda, iv. 32). His name occurs 
among the abbats in the Liber Vitae of Durham 


(p. 6). (J. R.] 


THRYDWULF, abbat, in Beda’s time, of the 
monastery in the wood of Elmete. Beda tells 
us that the stone altar was preserved there 
which had previously been in use in the church 
in the royal town of Campodonum, or Doncaster,. 
before it was burnt after the death of Edwin on 
the neighbouring battle-field of Hatfield. The 
wood of Elmet was very extensive, and it is not 
easy to say where Thrydwulf’s monastery was. 
Possibly it was at Sherburne, a very ancient 
ecclesiastical site, but Anglo-Saxon remains are: 
common thereabcut. (Bed. ii. 14.) [J. R.] 


THUNDERING LEGION (Leaio Fut- 
MINATRIX). The story of the Thundering 
Legion is as follows. During the war against 
the Quadi, about 4.D. 174, Marcus Aurelius and 
his army were surprised at Carnuntum, near- 
Presburg, by a large force of the enemy. They 
were at the same time suffering from a terrific 
drought, which threatened them with speedy 
destruction. The emperor at first prayed to 
the gods, but finding no response summoned a: 
Christian Legion among his soldiers to his aid. 
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They threw themselves on the ground, and prayed 
to God to relieve their necessities, as they had 
not drunk anything for five days. As soon as 
they had prayed, rain forthwith came from 
heaven—very cold water upon the Romans, but 
fiery hail upon the barbarians. Whereupon the 
emperor issued a decree exempting the Christians 
from persecution, while the Legion gained the 
name of the Legio Fulminatrix. The pretended 
letter of the emperor in which this history is 
told ends thus: “I desire that this decision be 
ratified by a decree of the Senate, and I direct 
that my ordinance be published in the Forum of 
Trajan that it may be read. The prefect Vitra- 
sius Pollio will take care that it is sent to the 
several provinces. Anyone who wishes to make 
use of it and to possess it shall not be prevented 
from obtaining a copy from the decrees promul- 
gated by us.” 

The difficulties of this story are manifest, 
and have been carefully investigated by Moyle, 
Opp. t. ii., and by Mosheim in the last century, 
by Aubé, Hist. des Persécut., 1st ser. ch. viii, 
pp- 364-372, and by bishop Lightfoot, Zgnatius, 
t, i. pp. 469-476, in the present century. In 
fact, the legend of the Thundering Legion has 
been, since the age of Scaliger, one of the 
commonplaces of historical criticism, and any 
of the authorities just quoted will direct 
attention to many writers who have discussed 
it. The difficulties of the story are briefly 
these: we condense them from Dr. Light- 
foot’s learned statement: (1) The Thun- 
dering Legion obtained the surname of Thunder- 
ing long before the time of Marcus Aurelius. 
Dion Cassius (lv. 23), enumerating the legions 
of Augustus, mentions among them the 12th as 
stationed in Cappadocia, and surnamed 7d kepav- 
vopdpoy. An inscription too of the 11th year 
of Nero (Corp. Ins. Lat. iii. 30) records it as 
then in existence. This difficulty was first 
pointed out by Scaliger. (2) The name of this 
Legion is now ascertained to have been not Ful- 
minatria, but Fulminata. (3) The proper station 
of the 12th legion was not Germany, but the 
East. This is indeed a serious difficulty, but 
one which a fuller knowledge of Roman military 
arrangements soon dispels. The study of Greek 
and Latin inscriptions has shown us that while 
ithe Legions were as a rule permanently sta- 
tioned, and that even for centuries in the same 
districts, yet that on great emergencies, like a 
Jewish revolt or a war against the Quadi, legions 
were hurried like our own regiments from one 
part of the empire to another. Thus to take 
this very Thundering Legion alone, we learn 
from an inscription (C. Z. ZL. iii. 6097) that it 
‘was once stationed in Achaia, though its usual 
post was’ Asia Minor (cf. Tacit. Ann. xv. 25, 
26). We have now stated the difficulties of the 
legend. Yet Dr. Lightfoot and the majority of 
fair critics acknowledge that there was some 
truth in the Christian account. The incident 
itself is undoubtedly true. It is depicted in the 
sculptures of the Antonine Column erected at 
Rome. soon after, where Jupiter Pluvius is re- 
presented as an old man from whose hair and 
beard flow copious streams, which are caught in 
the shields of the Roman soldiers while the 
enemy is struck down by lightning. The event 
was perpetuated in painting too. Themistius 
Orat. 15), the pagan orator of the age of Theo- 
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dosius the Great, two centuries later, saw the 
same scene represented in a picture, the emperor 
praying in the midst of the phalanx and the 
soldiers holding out their helmets to catch the 
descending waters. The escape of the emperor 
and his army is told also by Dion Cassius, A.D. 
220 (Ixxi. 8, 10), the earliest heathen writer who 
mentions it, and by Capitolinus (Marc. 24) 
writing under Diocletian, not to speak of Chris- 
tian authorities. But the Christian version of 
the story is quite compatible with the pagan 
one. There were some Christians among 
the soldiers of Marcus Aurelius, though there 
could not possibly have been a whole legion 
composed of Christians. They doubtless prayed 
earnestly for the relief of their wants, and the 
relief came. They told the story to their 
Christian brethren, and the tale soon spread and 
magnified itself till it attained its present pro- 
portions. The Christian writers who attest it 
were strictly contemporary witnesses. Claudius 
Apollinaris, who first mentions it, addressed his 
apology to M. Aurelius, and therefore must have 
written within six years of the event at the 
outside. He lived too in the very neighbour- 
hood where the legion was usually stationed, 
and therefore had ample opportunities to hear 
the facts stated by eye-witnesses. Tertullian’s 
testimony too (Apol. 5, ad Scap. 4) is that of a 
contemporary. Still there is nothing necessarily 
miraculous in the story, nothing in fact surpass- 
ing many well-attested coincidences. [G. T. 8.] 


TIA, son of one Soterichus, an ascetic in the 
Thebaid, and martyr in the persecution of 
Diocletian. His acts well illustrate the spirit 
which animated the Egyptian ascetics at that 
time. The president Arianus assembled the 
troops stationed at the Egyptian Babylon to hear 
the edict of persecution read. Tia mingled him- 
self among them. As soon as it was completed, 
all worshipped the gods save Tia; who remained 
conspicuously upright, He was at once arrested 
and tortured, and then sent to Pompeius, another 
president, who beheaded him, Arianus was 
himself converted, and suffered at Alexandria, 
Dec. 14, 305. (Georgii Miracula SS. Coluthi et 
Panesniu, pp. clxv-clxxviii.) Concerning Baby- 
lon, see Butler’s Coptic Churches of Egypt, t. i, 
p. 155 sqq. [G. T. S.J 


TIBERIANUS. A letter is given by John 
Malalas (xi. 273, in Migne, Patr. Gr. xcvii. 413) — 
and Suidas, s.v. Tpatavds, purporting to come — 
from a governor of Palaestina prima of that name 
addressed to the emperor Trajan. The wiiter 
states that he had performed the emperor’s 
orders in punishing and executing the Galilaeans — 
who held the faith of those who were called 
Christians, but that they still kept on offering © 
themselves for execution: He was weary of ex- 
horting them and even trying to deter them by 
threats from aceusing themselves, but all in 
vain. He therefore asks Trajan’s advice under 
the circumstances. This letter, however, since 
the time of Tillemont has, for the numerous | 
reasons he gives (Af. Z. ii. 571), been almost 
universally considered a forgery. (See Gérres, 
Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Theol. xxi. 37.) Wieseler 
alone of recent critics (Die Christenverfolgung | 
der Casaren, 126-130) considexs it genuine. | 
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‘TIBERIANUS, a Priscillianist... In 386 
banished for heresy to the Scilly Islands, and 
his property confiscated (Sulp. Sev. ii. 51). [Pris- 
OILLIANUS. } [M. B. C.] 


TIBERIUS (1), a deacon and superior of a 
monustery, to whom St. Cyril directed his replies 
to certain queries about the creation (cf. Coteler. 
Monum. iii. 557), [G. T. S.] 


TIBERIUS (2) IL, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, A:D. 578-582. The secular history of his 
reign will be found in the Dictionary of Classical 
Biography, we shall therefore confine this notice 
to the religious history of the period for which the 
church history of the Monophysite John of Ephe- 
sus (Dr. Payne Smith’s translation) affords fresh 
material. ‘Tiberius presented a striking example 
of toleration in an intolerant age. The patriarchs 
of Constantinople were ardent opponents of 
the Monophysites. The patriarch, John Scholas- 

 ticus, soon after the emperor’s accession to the 
position of Caesar (A.D. 574), called on him to 
persecute the Monophysites. The emperor, how- 
ever, interrogated the patriarch as to their 
character and teaching, and having extorted an 
acknowledgment of their Christian character, 
declared that he would not become a Diocle- 
tian in persecuting such followers of Christ. 
Eutychius, who succeeded John in 877, again 
urged Tiberius in the same direction, and again 
Tiberius refused, whereupon Kutychius, of his 
own mere motion, set the laws against heresy in 
operation (cf. John of Ephesus, H. ZH. pp. 72, 
201). On p. 207 John (1) of Ephesus tells a 
curious story of the only act of persecution, or 
tather of weakness, Tiberius was ever guilty. 
He had hired an army of Goths from the west to 
fight his battles against the Persians. They 
brought their families to Constantinople and left 
them there, stipulating merely for the use of a 
church for Arian worship. Tiberius consulted 
the patriarch about this condition, whereupon 
interested parties roused the mob to hoot the 
emperor and accuse him of Arianism. To clear 
himself from this imputation, he permitted 
the mob to attack the houses of all heretics, 
a permission which they naturally used for 
the purposes of plunder. Tiberius once, and 
once only, interfered in matters of contro- 
yersy. Kutychius published a book on a 
favourite topic among Greek writers of those 
times, concerning the nature of the resurrection 
body, He taught that it would be impalpable 
like a pure spirit. Gregory, afterwards pope 
Gregory the Great, was ‘then a deacon and Roman 
-apocrisarius at the imperial court. He at once 
detected heresy in the patriarch’s teaching ; 
pointed out that it contradicted scripture, for 
had not our Lord said, after the resurrection, 
“Handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have.” Appeal was 
made to the emperor, who decided in favour of 
Gregory, while the patriarch was induced to 
burn the obnoxious book. John of Ephesus, 
p. 192, tells us that Tiberius substituted a cross 
on his coins for a female figure, like Venus, 
Which Justin introduced. In addition to the 
work of John of Ephesus there may be con- 
sulted Evagrius, H. HW. v. 11-22; Paul the 


Deacon, Hist. Miscell, lib. xvii.; Theophanes, ’ 


 Chronographia, i. 380-387; Baron. Annal. A.D. 
582-585, Clinton’s Fasti, p. 840. [(G. T. S.] 
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TICHONIUS: 
» TIBURTIUS, martyr (D.C. A. 3.v.). 


TIBURTIUS, priest of the church of St, 
Laurence at Rome. RwPARATUS saw in the 
vision of the lower world a vast pyre prepared 
and Tiburtius placed on it and burnt, and it was 
found that he had died at the same moment, 
(Gregorius, Dial. iv. 31.) [F. D.] 


TICHONIUS (Tycuontus), an African 
Donatist, of whose personal history very little 
is known, but whose name is conspicuous in the 
Donatist controversy, chiefly through the men- 
tion of it by St. Augustine, both in his letters to 
Parmenian and elsewhere. He appears to have 
flourished between a.D. 380 and 420, for Genna- 
dius speaks of him as living in the time of 
Theodosius and his sons, of whom Arcadius was 
declared Augustus in 383, and in his book 
de Doctr. Chr. published s.p, 426, Augustine 
speaks of him as if he were no longer alive, but- 
according to Tillemont, his date may be carried 
back as far as 370, He appears to have been a 


‘layman with a strong turn for church matters, 


including theology, to have been well versed in 
Scripture, and though a Donatist, to have 
revolted from the exclusive views of the sect, 
and to have occupied a position intermediate, as’ 
Neander says, between it and the church 
(Neander, Ch. Hist. iii. 280, ed. Clark). At’ 
some time in the earlier part of his career,’ 
perhaps as early as A.D. 370-373, he published’ 
a work maintaining the universality of the 
church, and that no misconduct of a portion of 
it can annuljthe promise of God in this respect, 
or contaminate Christians elsewhere. Conse- 
quently in his view catholic Christians in Africa 
were not cut off from the Church of Christ, but 
were still in communion with it, He also 
pointed out the arbitrary character of - the 
Donatist test of holiness, summing it up in the 
epigrammatice phrase, ‘quod volumus sanctum 
est” (Aug. c. Parm. i. 1, ii. 13, 315 see also ii. 
21, 40; 22, 42, iii. 3, 17; Hp. 93, 43). In 
support of his argument he quoted the decision 
of a council at Carthage of 270 bishops, who 
having debated for 75 days concluded, as the 
words of Augustine seem to imply, that 


traditors ought to be invited to receive re- 


baptism, but that if they declined to do so they 
ought to be admitted to communion. Not only, 
said he, was this decision made, but that down 


to the time of Macarius, a.pD. 348, communion 


was not refused to Catholics by Donatists (Aug. 
Ep. 93, 43). Of this council no other record 
exists than the statement of Tichonius, and the 
absence of evidence for it was plainly known to 
St. Augustine; for, allowing that it would have 
been possible for Parmenian to deny the truth 
of the fact, he says that Tichonius in making it 


had appealed to the experience of many persons” 


living who could remember it (4b. 44). But 
Parmenian not only found fault with Tichonius 
for his indiscreet statements and admissions, so 
contrary to existing Donatist principles, but 


said that he was condemned by a council, of? 


which however he gives no date (Aug. c. Parm.’ 
i: 1. 15 ii. 6, 29). This work of. Tichonius has 
perished, but is probably the same either as the 
one in three books mentioned by Gennadius 


under the title * bellum intestinum,” or the one 


entitled “expositiones diversarum causarum,”- 
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unless under these two titles he means to speak 
of one book only, in which, says Gennadius, he 
mentions some, ancient councils (Gennadius, 
de Scr, Eccl. 18). Though denounced strongly 
for his inconsistency by St. Augustine he appears 
to have continued his allegiance to the Donatists 
(Aug. de Doctr. Chr, iii. 30; Gennadius, w. s.), 
and while still belonging to them he wrote another 
book entitled ‘The seven rules or keys of Chris- 
tian life,” which is discussed by Augustine in 
his work de Doctr., Christ. iii. 30-42, in which 
he says of the rules that they are useful to some 
extent in explaining Scripture, but inadequate 
to meet all difficulties, though the writer 
thought otherwise, and in this estimate of them 
by Augustine most readers of them will probably 
agree. The following is an abstract of them :— 
i. The church is the Lord’s Body, indivisible 
from Him, so that in Scripture language appli- 
cable to Him is applied also to the church. ii. 
As to the twofold Body of the Lord, i.e. the 
distinction between bad and good people in 
the Church. On this expression Augustine 
remarks that it is an improper one, and that 
instead of it should be used the true and 
the pretended body of Christ, for, says he, 
hypocrites cannot even in this world belong 
to the true Body. iii. As to the promises 
and the law. This phrase might well be ex- 
changed, Augustine says, for “grace” and 
“commandment,” or “spirit” and “letter,” a 
distinction misunderstood by Pelagians whom by 
anticipation Tichonius has refuted well, But 
he speaks of works as if they were the reward 
of faith, and of faith itself, as if it were not God’s 
gift. iv. As to genus and species. Readers 
ought to be careful not to confound the one with 
the other, and to ascribe to the one what belongs 
to the other, as might be done in explaining 
Ezek. xxxvi. 23, which must be explained by 
reference to N. T, and the promise of baptism 
there contained. The “ new land ” is the church 
to be gathered from all nations, but not yet re- 
vealed. v. Concerning Jewish expressions denoting 
time, as “three days and three nights,” &c., and 
also such numbers as 7, 10,12, &c. vi. Concerning 
what he calls Recapitulation, i.e, return to a 
subject already discussed freely after | an in- 
terval, as in Genesis (c. ii.), the writer returns 
to some points in the history of creation after 
having previously concluded it (in chapter i.). 
vii, Concerning the personality of Satan. As 
Christ is the Head of the Church, so he is the 
head of the wicked, and some things are ascribed 
to him which belong to a body. Though some 
of the rules, especially i. and ii., apply to Dona- 
tist questions, the writer does not appear to 
have had them especially in view, but only to 
have drawn up a manual containing some theo- 
logical principles which in his own opinion were 
very important. Augustine mentions Rule v. in 
his work quaestiones ad Heptateuchum, ii. 47, and 
in a letter to Aurelius asks his opinion about 
the rules in general (Zp. 41). The views of 
Tichonius respecting the presence in the church 
of faults which cannot be corrected are also re- 
commended by him to Restitutus, a deacon, for 
his study (Zp. 249), and he speaks with ap- 
proval of the work in general in his Retracta- 
tions (Retract. ii. 18. ‘The rules are described 
by Ribbek, Aug. und Don. pp. 198-202). 
Tichonius also wrote a commentary on the 
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Revelation, in which Gennadius tells us that he 
interpreted it entirely in a spiritual sense, that 
the human body is an abode of angels (angelicam 
stationem corpus esse); that the Millennium in 
a personal sense is doubtful, that there is only 
one resurrection in which human bodies of every 
sort and age will rise. and. that of the two 
resurrections mentioned, one is to be understood 
of the growth of grace in the soul of man and 
in the church (Gennadius, u. s.). A work under 
this name, formerly thought to be the one just 
mentioned, is printed in the third volume of the 
works of Augustine (App. p. 2418, ed. Migne), 
but this is more probably a commentary drawn 
from various sources, including the work of 
Tichonius. Two MSS. of the seven rules have 
lately been discovered by Dom Pitra in the 
libraries, respectively of St. Genevieve at Paris, 
and of Brussels (Spicileg. Solesm, iii. p. 397; 
Ceillier, v. 102). They were printed by Gry- 
naeus at Basle in 1569 and at Paris in Bibl. Patr. 
of de la Bigne, 1575. They were reprinted by 
Schott, 1622, and are to be found at length in 
the Bibl. Max. Patr. Lyons, 1677, vi. 49, and in 
Bibl. Patr. Galland, Venice, 1765, viii. 107. 
The work on the Apocalypse is criticized with 
faint praise by Cassiodorus (Jnst. c. 9), and un- 
favourably by Primasius (Ceillier, v. 105). It is 
mentioned as.a standard work by the author of 
the work on the promises of God appended to 
the works of Prosper of Aquitaine, and entitled 
“‘dimidium temporis,” c. 13 (Prosp. Ag. vol. ii. 
p. 139). fel AWE Ei} 


TIDFERTH (Tipperur, Tiprrira, Tr- 
FERD, THDFRID, HIDFERTH), the ninth bishop of 
Dunwich after the division of the East Anglian 
diocese (M. H. B. 618). He succeeded bishop 
Alfhun, who, according to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, died in 797, probably in 798, and 
appears in councils and among the witnesses to 
charters down to the year 816, after which date 
there is no trace of a bishop of Dunwich until 
824 (IL. H. B. 618; Chr. S. ib. 840). Tidferth’s 
profession of obedience to the see of Canterbury, 
made to archbishop Ethelheard on the occasion 
either of his consecration or of his reconciliation 
after the abolition of the archbishopric of Lich- 
field, is extant (MS. Cotton, Cleopatra, E. 1; 
Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 511). It con- 
tains a brief paraphrase of the articles of the 
creed containing expressions found in the Nicene 
and Apostles’ Creed, and also in the Quicwmque 
vult, He was present at a synod at Clovesho 
in 798, in which the two rival archbishops took 
part (Councils, H. and §, iii, 515, 517), at a 
synod at Chelsea in 801 (éb. 531), and at the 
great council of Clovesho in 803, where he was — 
accompanied by two abbats and four presbyters — 
(ib. 547). Nearly at the same time Tidferth 
and his fellow bishop of Elmham, Alheard, had a 
letter from Alcuin (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 551; 
Mon, Alcuin. ed. Diimmler, p. 739), containing 
good wishes and good advice, especially for 
activity in preaching; and a warning against 
secular games. Alcuin had heard of their good 
conversation from Lull, an East Anglian abbat, 
who had attended Tidferth at Clovesho in 803, 
and now desires that his name may be placed 
on the diptychs for commemoration in their 
churches. In the council of Chelsea held by 
archbishop Wilfred in 816, Tidferth and his 
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colleague Sibba appeared as usual in company. 
He must have died before 824. He attests the 
charters from 798 to 816 with much regularity. 
(See Kemble, C.D. Nos. 175, 176, 183, 184, 185, 
190, 191, 207, 210, 1018, 1020, 1024.) [S.] 


TIDFIRTH, or Titrerp, the last of the 
ancient bishops of Hexham. He must have held 
that see at the very beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury. Richard of Hexham (ed. Surtees Soc. p. 
45) says that he died on the way to Rome. Not 
many years ago a stone was found in the ceme- 
tery of the monks of Wearmouth, on which the 
name Tidfirth was inscribed in runes, It is 
possible that this is the bishop who was about 
to embark at the mouth of the Wear, but ac- 
cording to the Liber Vitae of Durham, the name 
of Tidfirth is not an uncommon one. The stone, 
which is now in the British Museum, is figured 
in the Preface to the Memorials of Hexham, i. x1. 

: (J: RJ 

TIGERNAO (Ticernacius, TYGERNACHUS, 
GerMAcius) (1), bishop of Clones, co. Mona- 
ghan, was one of the chief saints of Ireland 
in the 6th century, but his legend is un- 
historical, and his Life belongs to the 12th cen- 
tury. The Bollandists (Acta SS. Apr. 5, i. 400- 
403) treat De S. Tigernaco Episcopo in Hibernia 
and give his Vita, ex trib. cod. MSS., preceded 
by a preface by Henschenius, and two hymns. 
(See Hardy, Dese. Cat. i. pt. i. 105, pt. ii. 902, 
app-., mentioning two Lives; Haddan and Stubbs, 
Counce. i. 120, 121.) 

He was of royal race, and when a child he 
was carried off by pirates to Britain, where at 
last he was put under Movennus or Monennus in 
the Rosnatense Monasterium, probably Whithern. 
He visited Rome and Tours, and on his return to 
Treland was made bishop of Clones at the sug- 
gestion of St. Brigida. His first monastery was 
at Galloon in Lough Erne, which he gave to St. 
Comgall when he left to found his house at 
Clones. Ware (Jr. Ant. c. 26) says that he also 
had a church at Derryvullen, co. Fermanagh, 
and Lanigan (Z. H. Ir. ii. 434) follows Ware 
Crish Bps. by Harris, 177) in placing him next 
in succession to Maccarthen at Clogher, of which 
he retained the oversight while bishop at Clones 
(Cotton, Fast. iii, 71) .and hence was called 
Feradrich in the Calend. Cassel. (Colgan, Acta 
WSS. 740 c. 1). In old age he became blind, and 
died in sanctity, April 4 or 5, before A.D. 550 
(Ann. Tig. a.p. 544). Tierney’s well and manor 
are still pointed out, but his ceolan or musical 
‘bell is lost. (Ulst. Jour. Arch. iv. 62-3 Journ. 
fioy. Hist. and Arch. Assoc. Ir. 4 ser. iii. 52-3.) 
By the Scotch annalists he is uniformly vene- 
rated on April 5, but they place him in the 9th 
eentury. ; {J. G.] 


_ TIGHERNAN (Timrnan), of Errew, par. 
‘Crossmolina, bar. Tyrawley, co. Mayo, son of 
Ninnidh, of the race of Colla Uais; his mon- 
astery was built on a promontory in Lough 
Conn, where an abbey of considerable extent, 
now in ruins, was built by the O’Barretts. 
Judging from the genealogies he must have 
flourished in the end of the 5th century. His 
feast is April 8 (Wf. Doneg.). Tobar Tighear- 
‘Hain is in the townland of Killeen, but his chief 
Telic is the MWjdy TiZEApMHAIN, the dish or 


paten of Tighearnan, which is said to have been 


ran 
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dug out of the saint’s grave on an island in the 
lough, was long in the family of O’Flynn, as the 
Erenachs or hereditary wardens of Errew, but 
was finally sold, in a time of poverty and distress, 
to Mr. Knox of Rappa Castle, in whose family it 
is still preserved; it was used by the peasantry 
as a sacred relic on which to take oaths. (Gen. 
Hy. Fiachr. by O’Donovan, 11-13, 239-40.) 
[J. G.] 


TIGRIUS, a presbyter of Constantinople, 
closely attached to Chrysostom, and employed 
by him in carrying out his disciplinary measures 
with the clergy. He was a eunuch serving as a 
slave in the house of a man of rank, by whom 
he was rewarded with his freedom for the fidelity 
of his service. He was subsequently advanced 
to the presbyterate, and became distinguished 
for the moderation and gentleness of his disposi- 
tion, and his liberality and kindness to strangers 
and the poor. He was cited by the council of 
the Oak, together with Chrysostom and Serapion. 
After the expulsion of Chrysostom, Tigrius was 
brought before Optatus, the pagan prefect of 
the city, by whom he was cruelly tortured, to 
elicit a confession inculpating others’ as the 
authors of the conflagration. He was scourged, 
and racked till his bones were dislocated. He 
survived the torture and was banished to 
Mesopotamia. (Pallad. p. 70; Soz. H. ZB. viii. 
17, 24.) [E. V.] 


- TILBERT, consecrated bishop of Hexham at 
Fons Lupi, or Wulfswell (probably Ulva in 
Westmoreland, where there is a holy well to 
this day), on Oct. 2, 781 (Chr. S.; Flor. Wig. in 
UY. H. B. 636 ; Ric. of Hexham, p. 37). There is 
nothing known of him save that he died in 789, 
and was buried at Hexham. In 1154 a coffer 
was found in the church, which was believed to 
be the receptacle of his remains (Mem. of Hexham, 
i, 199-200). Tilbert was regarded as a saint. 

' (J. RJ 


TILHERE, the seventh bishop of Worcester 
(Flor. Wig. I. H. B. 545, 623). According to 
Florence he succeeded Weremund in. the year 
778, and was at the time of his consecration an 
abbat. His attestation as abbat appears in 
Mercian charters of the reign of Offa (K. C. D. 
125), and, as bishop, for the first time in a 
charter granted by that king to Aldred, the 
ealdorman of the Hwiccii, dated in 778 (Kemble, 
C. D. 1313; corrected by the Indiction to 777). 
He is traditionally described as abbat of Berke- 
ley (Ann. Wigorn. Ang. Sac. i. 470; Mon, Angl. 
vi. 1618; Thomas, Worcester, p. 18). His 
episcopate was short; Florence dates the ap- 
pointment of his successor Heathored in 781, 
and his name appears in charters of that year. 
Tilhere appears in the Worcester Cartulary as the 
recipient of a grant, made to him by Offa for 
the episcopal church at Worcester, of land at 
Cropthorn, Netherton, Elmley, Criddesho, Ceorle- 
tun, Heantune, and Benningwyrthe. The gift 
is said to have been made at Fladbury, where 
Tilhere entertained the king at a great feast. 
The same year the bishop at a synod at Brent- 
ford obtained Offa’s leave to give half of the 
estate to his relations (parentibus) on condition 
of service to the bishop and reversion to the 
cathedral (Kemble, C. D, 139). The charter is 
unquestionably spurious. Tilhere’s name is at- 
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tached to a charter of Offa to Bredon, on the 
language of which the forged document is partly 
formed (Kemb, C, D, 140). Nothing distinct is 
known about the monastery at Berkeley, which 
is associated with the name of Tilhere, but it 
certainly existed in 824, and under a female 
head, {s.J 


TILPINUS (Turpr), twenty-ninth bishop 
of Rheims, and archbishop, was appointed to the 
see when it had been all but desolated by the 
oppression of Milo, archbishop of Treyes, who 
took possession of it after the ejection of Abel 
[Mino] (Flodoardus, Hist, Eccl. Rem. ii, 12, 16), 
He is best known by the name of Turpin from 
his connexion with the myths of the middle 
ages, but his proper name is Tilpinus, as fixed 
by Flodoardus, our primary authority on his 
life. He was a monk in the monastery of St, 
Dionysius in Rheims, and became bishop A.D. 
753, when Pepin le Bref had lately been crowned 
and was taking steps to consolidate his power. 
Of his work we haye no account beyond what 
we gather from pope Adrian’s letter to Tilpin, 
¢.775 (Flodoard. H, H. Rem. ii, 17; Adrian, Zp. 
54; Pat. Lat, cxxxv. 122 sq, xcvi, 1212 sq.), 
conyeying to him a grant of privileges to the 
see of Rheims, and requesting him to send 
aceredited envoys for the pallium which the 
pope granted at the request of Charlemagne. 
The pallium is said to have been brought to 
Tilpinus by Fulradus, archpresbyter of France 
[FuLRADUS (1)] (Hist. Litt. de la France, iv. 
206). In the forementioned letter a commission 
was issued to Tilpinus, c. A.D. 775, to associate 
with himself two other bishops and enquire 
regarding the ordination, faith, doctrine and 
morals of Lullus, archbishop of Mainz [LULLUs], 
but we do not hear of the result. He continued 
to rule his diocese for forty-seven years, and 
died a.D. 800, being succeeded by Vulfarius. 
His feast is Sept. 2 (Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xii, 
140, 151; Hist. Litt. de la France, iv. 205 sq.). 
Trithemius (De Script. Eccl., no. eclxxy. p. 74, 
ed. Fabricius) ascribes to him Gesta Caroli 
Magni, and Epistolae ad diversos, but probably 
they never existed, and the idea was suggested 
by the mediaeval history of the exploits of 
Charlemagne and Roland against the Saracens 
(Bayle, Dict. Hist. et Crit. iv. 2777, ed. 1720; 
Vossius, Hist. Lat. 298, ed. 1654). [J. G.] 


TIMAHUS, bishop of Antioch, the 17th in 
succession, succeeded Domnus A.D. 272, died and 


was succeeded by Cyrillus a.p. 280. (Huseb. 
H, £. vii. 323 Clinton, Fasti Rom.) {[E. V.] 


TIMARCHIUS, excubitor, bearer of letters 
from the domestic Amandinus to Gregory the 
Great, and from the latter to the exarch. (Zpp. 
x, 52.) [F. D.] 


TIMASTIUS (1), a general who spoke strongly 
against the monks at an interview between St. 
Ambrose and the emperor Theodosius, after a ser- 
mon in 888 (Ambros. Zp, 41, § 27.)  [C. H.] 


' TIMASIUS (2), consul. [Penrapra.]} 


TIMASIUS (8), almost always mentioned 
with Jacobus [JAcoBus (36), Vol. II. 335], but 
also as the bearer of a message to Augustine 


from Pinianus (Aug. Zp. 126, 6). [H.W.P.] | having declined from the first fervour of his 


, 
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TIMOCLES, a writer of troparia, who lived — 
apparently at Constantinople, in the latter part 
of the 5th century. He is seldom mentioned, 
and is always, or almost always, coupled with 
Anthimus, another hymn-writer of the same’ 
period. Cardinal Pitra says of Anthimus, ‘ om- 
nibus sicut et mihi ignotus,-misi quod ejus cum 
obscuro Timocle unus Theodorus Lector nudo 
nomine meminerit.” (Anal, Saer. Spicil. Solesm. 
I. xxii.), But this is not quite accurate. The 
two are mentioned together as flourishing in the 
eighth year of Leo I:, by Theophanes, and also 
(in the same words) by Cedrenus. (Theoph- 
p. 98, and Cedrenus p. 354, in the Corpus Mist. 
Byzant.). Theodorus, under the same date, 
speaks of a separation having taken place between 
A. and T., their followers forming distinct , 
factions, Anthimus being joined by those who, 
accepted, Timocles by those who opposed the 
council of Chalcedon, (See Theod. Lect. Hist. 
Eccles. lib, i.3; in Valesius’s ed. of Theodoret, 
Paris, 1673, p. 554.) (H, A. W.] 


TIMOLAUS, March 24, a native of Pontus, ' 
and martyr at Caesarea in Palestine, under 
Urbanus, with seven others (Hus. Mart. Palaest. 
c. 3). [Ge TS.) 


TIMOTHEA, lady of Ariminum. At her 
request Gregory the Great in A.D, 592 directed 
CasTORIvs (7) to consecrate on the usual condi- 
tions an oratory she had built there. (Zpp. ii. , 
12.) [F, D.J 


TIMOTHEUS (1), a young man to whom 
Dionysius of Alexandria addressed some epistles 
on philosophy refuting the atomic theory of 
Democritus and Epicurus. Eusebius has pre- 
served long extracts from them in his Praeparat. 
Ewang. lib. xiy, capp, 23-27, Dionysius urged 
the argument from design with considerable 
force, using some illustrations similar to those 
employed by Paley in his Natural Theology. Dr. . 
Westcott thinks Timotheus was the son of 
Dionysius, [Dionysius (6) Vol. I. p. 851, 
note &.] [Ge i. Sei 

TIMOTHEUS (8), Nov. 20. Martyr at Gaza 
under Urban the prefect, A.D. 304. His acts, 
have been published by Assemani. He suffered 
with Agapius and Thecla. (Euseb. Mart. Palaest. 
cap, iii.) [G. T. S.J 


TIMOTHEUS, For other martyrs of this. 
name, vid. D.C.A. : 


TIMOTHEUS (8), disciple of Apollinaris, 
whom Athanasius introduced to pope Damasus 
as orthodox; when the pope discovered his — 
heresy, he condemned him in a synod held at — 
Rome, A.D. 377. At that time Timotheus was — 
the Apollinarian bishop at Alexandria, as 
Vitalis was at Antioch. (Sozomen, H. Z. vi. | 
25; Theodoret, v. 16; Hefele’s Councils, ii. 290, 
Clark’s edit.; Ceill. v. 14, ef. viii. 388.) “el 

[G. T. S33 


TIMOTHEUS (4), a chorepiscopus, whom, 
Basil emphatically clears of the charge of being 
the author of the accusation brought against. 
Athanasius, the father of Athanasius, bishop of 
Tyana, of unkind behaviour to his children 
(Basil, Hp. 24 [54]). At another time, on his 
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‘ascetic life, and engaged in worldly business, 
‘Basil wrote an earnest and affectionate remon- 
“strance, entreating him not to mix up two 
“incompatible pursuits, lest he should become 
‘useless to his friends and ridiculous to his 
‘enemies (Zp. 291 [340)). [E. V.] 


TIMOTHEUS (5), a man of learning and 
‘piety, but of great diffidence, whom Gregory 
Nazianzen, during his residence at Constan- 
‘tinople, in 381, had drawn from his retirement 
‘and “set his light upon a candlestick,” perhaps 
‘py ordaining him to the priesthood. After Gre- 


gory had left Constantinople Timotheus wrote 


‘him a very laudatory letter, for which Gregory 
thanked. him, stating that he regarded his praises 
as an exhortation tomake himself worthy of them, 

‘and at the same time he exhorted him to lay 

‘aside his love of retirement and contend earnestly 

‘for the doctrine of the Trinity (Greg. Naz. Lp. 

187). Timotheus having subsequently met with 

‘some calamity which he was not bearing with 

‘becoming fortitude, Gregory wrote to remon- 

strate with him on his weakness, urging him to 
seek his consolation in religious books, which, in 
the extremity of his sorrow, he had too much 
neglected. (lbid. Hp. 189.) Gregory’s letter 

‘had the desired effect, but Timotheus appears to 

_have replied in somewhat sarcastic terms as to 

the difference between giving advice and follow- 


“ing it oneself, which Gregory fully confirmed 


~“nople in 381 (Labbe, ii. 955). 


] 


‘from his own experience, his whole life having 
been one continual struggle (Zp. 190). Timo- 
.theus and Nicobulus having fallen out, and 
mutually exasperating one another by bitter 
Speeches, Gregory wrote begging him to restrain 
Jhis tongue, and not show a bad example to the 
young men by whom he was surrounded (Zp. 
191). : | DS Wed 


' ‘TIMOTHBUS (6), bishop of Berytus (381- 
*399, Gams), attended the council of Constanti- 
He may be the 
same with the disciple of Apollinarius, who 
. wrote a book addressed to a brother bishop, 
_Homonius, of which some fragments are found in 
the work of Leontius of Byzantium, “ adversus 
fraudes Apollinarit”? (Migne, Patrol. \xxxvi. 
pars ii. col. 1959), denying the consubstantiality 
,of the deity and humanity of Christ (Le Quien, 
Or. Christ. ii. 818). | [E. V.] 


' TIMOTHEUS (7) I., archbishop of Alex- 
‘andria, was unanimously elected, as Theodosius I, 
‘affirms (Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 348; Tillemont, 
*vi. 621), on the death of his brother, Peter IL., in 
*the latter half of Feb, A.D. 381. He was an elderly 
‘man of high character, who had sat at the feet of 
‘Athanasius; and his distinguishing epithet of 
‘axrhpov (Cotelerius, Eccl. Gr. Mon. i. 366) indi- 
teates that he had parted with all his property. 
‘The council of Constantinople met in the May after 
*his accession; he and his attendant suffragans ar- 
izived late, and did not contribute.to the peace of 


_ the assembly (Greg. Naz. Carm. de Vita sua, 1800 


BS 


ff.).. They were annoyed at finding Gregory of 
Nazianzus established in the see of Constantino- 
"ple; their jealousy of the “ Oriental’? bishops 
who'had “ enthroned him” broke forth in angry 


Aebate. They assured Gregory that they had no 


Objection to him personally; but it is likely 
enough that they resented the disgrace of 
Pita ticaris, who had attempted by the aid of some 


“a drop of water. 
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Egyptian bishops to possess himself of the see. 
Gregory was too glad to take this opportunity 
of resigning it, and Timotheus may perhaps 


“have presided over the council during the few 


days between this abdication and the appointment 
of Nectarius (Tillemont, ix. 474). Doubtless he 
was outvoted in the passing of the third canon, 
which gave to the see of Constantinople the 
second rank throughout the church; Neale says 
that he “ refused to allow” its “ validity ” (Hist. 
Alex. i. 209). The council of Aquileia alludes 
to some annoyance which he, as well as Paulinus 
of Antioch, sustained at the hands of ‘those 
whose orthodoxy had previously been suspected 
(Ambrose, Zpist. 12); yet that he did not break 
off openly from the majority is proved by the 
law of July 30, A.D. 381, in which Theodosius 
names him’as one of the centres of Catholic com- 
munion (Soz. vii. 9; comp. Tillemont, ix. 720). 
His episcopate was brief and uneventful. Fa- 
cundus transcribes a letter of his to Diodore of 
Tarsus, in which he refers to Athanasius as 
having spoken highly of Diodore, and professes 
his own inability to do justice to his virtue 
and orthodox zeal (Pro Defens. Tri. Capit. iv. 2). 
Timotheus was deeply interested in monastic 
life, and wrote an account of several eminent 
monks, which Sozomen knew and used (vi. 29). 
When Ammonius, one of the Tall Brothers, cut 
off one of his own ears in order’ to disqualify 
himself for the episcopate, with a reference to 
Ley. xxi. 17, the archbishop observed, with a re- 
markable superiority to technical rigorism, 
“Let that law prevail among Jews! Bring me a 
man with a clipped nose, and if he be but 
morally worthy, I will ordain him” (Hist. 
Laus. 12). His eighteen “ canonical answers’? to 
questions put by his clergy for their own direc- 
tion are in several parts interesting, and 
became part of the church law of the Kast. 
(See Beveridge, Pand. Can. ii. 1653; Galland. vii. 
345.) 1. Ifa catechumen is present at the oblation, 
and partakes of it without knowing what it is, 
“he ought to be illuminated” (baptized) “ for 
he has received a Divine call.” 4, A sick cate- 
chumen who loses his intellect, so that he cannot 
make a profession of faith, should be baptized, 
unless he is possessed with an unclean spirit. 
9. The deacon’s proclamation, “Let those who 
are not in communion depart” (before the kiss 
of peace is given in the Liturgy) shows that the 
oblation should not be made in presence of here- 
tics unless they promise to eschew their heresy. 
If a priest is called to marry a couple, and finds 
that the marriage contemplated is an unlawful 
one, ¢.g. with a deceased wife’s sister, he ought , 
not to comply, nor to make the oblation, lest he 
become partaker in other persons’ sins. 14. Let 
not the oblation be made for the soul of a suicide 
unless you haye fully ascertained that he was 
really of unsound mind; for the friends in such 
cases often ‘‘say that the man was not himself, in 
order to procure the oblation and the prayer for 
him,” whereas, in fact, he was only under some 
strong emotion, and for such a person as a self- 
slayer no oblation should be made. The 16th 
query shows that the rule or usage of fasting 
communion was in full observance, for it asks 
whether one may communicate who, while fast- 
ing in order to do so, has unwittingly swallowed 
Timotheus answers, “If Satan 
has found a means of hindering him from com- 
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munion, he will do this the oftener,” i.e, ‘Do not 
let this scruple prevail; if you do, the enemy of 
souls will multiply occasions for thus depriving 
you of spiritual food.” The last answer, some- 
what strangely, makes ten years of age the 
earliest time for the commencement of moral 
responsibility. Eutychius says that Timotheus 
permitted prelates and monks to eat meat on 
Sundays by way of showing that they were not 
Manicheans; and he adds the ridiculous state- 
ment, that “very many metropolitans and 
bishops in Egypt were Manicheans” (Annai. i. 
515). Timotheus died on Sunday the 20th of 
July, 385 (see Tillemont, vi. 802), and was suc- 
ceeded by Theophilus. CW. B.] 


TIMOTHEUS (8), a man ‘about whom a 
misunderstanding arose between St. Augustine 
and Severus, bishop of Mileum, a.D. 400. He 
had been appointed to the office of Reader in the 
diocese of Hippo, and had exercised it at a place 
called Subsana, and at least three other places. 
According to custom, but not yet, as it seems, 
according to church law, he was bound to remain 
in the diocese and place in which he had thus 
served (Bruns, Conc, i178). But without con- 
suiting his parish-priest, Carchedonius, he 
chose to attach himself to Severus, from whom 
he swore that nothing should separate him. 
Severus at first wished him to continue at 
Subsana, but while his case was still under con- 
‘sideration, and without the knowledge or consent 
of Augustine and his episcopal brethren, Timo- 
theus considered himself to be bound by his oath 
to remain with him. With this view he sought 
and obtained ordination as a sub-deacon from 
Verinus and a presbyter whose name is un- 
known (see Bingham, book iii. 2, 2, vol. i. 
p- 356). Upon this Augustine with Alypius 
bishop of’ Tagaste, and Samsucius of Turris, 
arranged to meetSeverusat Subsana. Tillemont 
thinks that a previous meeting had taken place 
at Hippo, a supposition which seems needless, 
but Augustine and his friends were unable to 
arrive in time, and before their arrival Severus 
had departed. Two persons, perhaps monks, had 
accompanied him, of whom the people of Subsana 
thought that they had been brought to create a 
feeling against the committee of bishops. By- 
and-by they also departed, which they were 
suffered to do without a guide to show them the 
way, an omission for which Augustine offered a 
full apology, though it appears to have arisen 
from a mistake, for it was said, without 
authority, that Timotheus accompanied them. 
Augustine now wrote to Severus, expressing his 
own willingness, and that of the other bishops, 
to leave the matter in his hands, but representing 
that the oath of Timotheus was invalid without 
his concurrence, and mentioning what he had done 
in theway of reproof, correction, exhortation, and 
prayer. 1, He had reproved (a) Timotheus for 
leaving his post without consulting Carchedonius. 
(0) Verinus. and the other presbyter for: their 
irregular act of ordination. (c) Carchedonius, 
whom he thought he had persuaded to take 
patiently what had occurred, 2. He had prayed 
for himself and the others that they may com- 
-mend to God themselves and the issue of the 
whole question. What this was is not perfectly 
_clear, but the letters of Augustine serve to illus- 
. trate his profound and unswerving respect for 
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the custom of the Church, his exquisite delicacy, 
fairness, and moderation in dealing both with 
Severus and Timotheus, yet his firm resolution 
to reprove and correct when necessary (Aug. 
Ep. 62,63). Whether a deacon named Timotheus, 
the bearer of a letter from Augustine to Severus 
at a later date was the same 4s Timotheus now 
mentioned is not clear, nor whether he was the 
brother on whose loss Augustine addressed a 
letter of condolence to his sister Sapida. That 
this last was identical with the last but one 
seems likely, but the identity of the three is 
doubtful. If either supposition be true, it is 
clear that all displeasure had passed away from 
the minds of both Augustine and Timotheus 
(Aug. Zp. 110, 263; Saprpa). (Heal 


TIMOTHEUS (9), solitary of Scetis, brother 
of PauLus (79), and of the same handicraft. 
They found their brethren so vexatious that 
Timotheus urged the relinquishment of their 
art; but Paulus replied that if they would but 
keep watch oyer their thoughts they would find 
their nightly repose sufficient (Coteler. Apophth, 
Patr. i. 651). [C. H.] 


TIMOTHEUS (10), a presbyter, who had 
shown great zeal in Chrysostom’s cause, and had 
undergone many dangers for his sake. Chryso- 
stom complains that, though he had written to 
him, and sent through him a letter to Marcian 
the tribune, he had received no answer. (Chrys. 
Ep. 211.) [E. V.] 


TIMOTHEUS (11), bishop of Laton, or Lato- 
polis, in Egypt, mentioned in the Paschal epistle 
of Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, A.D. 404, 
as recently dead (Jerom. ep. 100 fin.; Le Quien, 
Or. Chr. ii. 522), [C. H.] 


TIMOTHEUS (12), bishop of Maronaea in 
Thrace, expelled as a partisan of Chrysostom, 
who, in A.D. 408, was in Macedonia. (Pallad. 
p. 195.) [E. V.] 


TIMOTHEUS (18), archdeacon of Alex- 
andria, and candidate for the patriarchal chair, 
when St. Cyril was elected, a.p.412. [CYRILLUS: 
(7), Vol. I. p. 763.] (Ceill. viii. 256.) 

(G. T. Sj 


TIMOTHEUS (14), a character introduced 
as taking part in a dialogue between a Christian” 
and a Jew, one Aquila, which is assigned to the 
age of St. Cyril. It is useful for comparison 
with Justin’s dialogue with Trypho, those 
between Jason and Papiscus, Simon and Theo- 
philus, all bearing on the Jewish controversy. 
Timotheus converted the Jew, and brought him 
to Cyril for baptism. Cyril, however, wished 
Timotheus to perform that office, and so ordained 
him priest and deacon at once. The MS. is in” 
the Vatican (Gebhardt u. Harnack, Aléchristlich. 
Literatur, Bd. i. Hft. 3, p. 753 Mai, Nov. Bie 
blioth. vi. 2, p. 537 sq., and Spic. Rom. ix. p. X-5 
Ceill. viii. 388; Migne, Pat. Graec. lxxxvi. 251, 
254). (G. T. S.J 


TIMOTHEUS. (15), presbyter at Constantie 
nople in 431, with EvLoeius (19). [c. HJ 


TIMOTHEUS (16), the name of some per= 
sons addressed in the epistles of Isidore of Pelu- 
sium:—i. A reader (lib. i, epp, 4, 67, 68, anil 
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many more). ii. A clarissimus (ii. 136, iii. 353, 
384). iii, A scholasticus (v. 254). iv. One or 
more others undesignated (i. 7, 8, 9, v. 168, 170, 
274), . {C. H.] 


TIMOTHEUS (17), a subdeacon of the fifth 
century, to whom St. Nilus addressed six 
letters on the benefit of vigils and nocturnal 
prayers. Timotheus had asked what was the 
need for vigils, seeing that God had cast Adam 
into a deep sleep. Sleep could not then be a bad 
thing when God sent it. The reply of Nilus 
may be compared with St. Jerome’s treatise 
against Vigilantius (S. Nili Zpist. i, 26-31, in 
Migne’s P. G. t. Ixxix. col. 91-98). [G. T. S.] 


TIMOTHEUS (18), commonly called An- 
LURUS (but also Janurius, Eutych. Ann. ii. 
103), a Monophysite intruder into the see of 
Alexandria, had been at first a monk, had then 
become a presbyter under Dioscorus, and soon 
after the deposition of the latter at the council 
of Chalcedon had come into collision with his 
successor Proterius under circumstances above 
described. [PsTER Moneus, Prorerius.] De- 
posed from office, and banished into Libya (Mansi, 
Concil. vii. 617), he awaited, as his: opponents 
afterwards said, the death of the emperor Mar- 
cian (ib. 525, 532), When it took place in 
January of 457, he returned to Alexandria; 
and it was then that he practised the curious 
trick which apparently procured him his distin- 
guishing epithet. He “crept”? at night to the 
cells of certain ignorant monks, called to each 
by name, and on being asked who he was, replied, 
“Tam an angel, sent to warn you to break off 
communion with Proterius, and to choose Timo- 
theus as bishop” (Theod. Lect. i. 1). These 
“nocturnal expeditions ” (Gibbon, vii. 30) were 
afterwards discovered, and Timotheus became 
known as 6 AtAoupos; “the Cat” (see Valesius 
on Theod. Lect.).. But he had thus secured new 
monastic partisans in addition to those who, 
like himself, had previously stood out against 
Proterius (Mansi, vii. 532); he then collected 
a motley band of “ignorant and turbulent men,” 
who raised such a tumult that ‘‘no quiet person 
durst go into the streets on that day ;” and soon 
afterwards, in the latter part of Lent, he took 

possession of the great “Caesarean” church, 
and was there lawlessly consecrated by only two 
bishops, whom Proterius and the Egyptian synod 
had deposed for participating in his revolt, and 
who, like himself, had been sentenced to exile, 
Thus, without the countenance of a single legi- 
timate prelate (see Mansi, vii. 585), he “en- 
throned himself,” as fourteen Egyptian bishops 
express it in their memorials to the emperor 
Leo I., and to Anatolius of Constantinople (Mansi, 
vii. 526, 533), “while the real archbishop was 
sitting in his own palace among his clergy.” 
He instantly proceeded to hold ordinations, and 
to perform other episcopal acts; but after thus 
playing the anti-patriarch for a few days, he 
was expelled by the “dux” Dionysius; and it 
Was apparently in revenge that his adherents— 
as his opponents said, “ carrying out his inten- 
tions,” or even acting at his “suggestion” (Mansi, 
_ vii. 526,533)—hunted Proterius into a baptistery 
and sacrilegiously murdered him (Laster, 457). 
‘Thereupon ‘imotheus returned and acted as 
archbishop; he “celebrated the holy mysteries,” 
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say the Egyptian memorialists, “although he 
had no right to communicate even asa layman ;” 
but before doing so, we are assured by them that 
he washed the altars which Proterius had used, 
and burned the throne on which he had sat 
(Mansi, vii. 534). He substituted his own name 
and that of Dioscorus for that of Proterius on 
the diptychs (see Mansi, vii. 604); he ejected 
the clerics who had been loyal to his predecessor’; 
he diverted to the use of his adherents the church 
funds which had been set apart for the suste- 
nance of the poor; and as he could only count on 
about five Egyptian prelates (already under cen- 
sure for having taken part against the decisions 
of the council), he kept some of them constantly 
with him, and sent the others into various dio- 
ceses to harass the “orthodox” bishops, and 
moreover strengthened himself by new conse- 
erations, He declared open war against the 
maintainers of “two natures” as being in effect 
Nestorianisers, and on this ground boldly broke 
off communion with Rome, Constantinople, and 
Antioch, and consistently denounced bishops of 
the Alexandrian patriarchate who had accepted 
the formula of the council, and some of whom 
had held their sees before the accession of Cyril ; 
he also sent to cities and monasteries, a prohibi- 
tion to communicate with such bishops or to 
recognise the clerics whom they had ordained. 
Thus it was that the fourteen prelates from 
whom we derive our most authentic information 
on these events were constrained by the storm 
thus raised against them to abandon their 
homes, to lead, as they quaintly express it, “a 
life more full of fear than that of hares or 
frogs,” and ultimately, leaving behind some of 
their more infirm colleagues, who, like them- 
selves had become fugitives, to travel to Con+ 
stantinople and present memorials to the 
emperor and the archbishop. These petitions 
are extant in Latin versions (Mansi, vii. 524 ff.), 
and the first of them is signed by fourteen 
bishops (one of whom, Nestor or Nestorius of 
Phragon, had taken an active part in the elec- 
tion of Proterius), four presbyters (two of 
whom were stewards of the Alexandrian church), 
and two deacons. On the other hand, Timo- 
theus Aelurus sent some bishops and clerics 
to plead his cause with the emperor. We 
possess a fragment of their petition (Mansi, vii, 
536), to the effect that under their “ most pious 
archbishop, the great city of the Alexandrians, 
with its churches and monasteries, was by God’s 
favour enjoying complete peace,” and that they 
and their archbishop held firmly to the Nicene 
creed, refusing to admit any alterations in or 
additions to its text (alluding in part to what is 
called the Constantinopolitan recension of it, and 
in part to the Chalcedonian “definition ”), and 
acknowledged “the synods held at Ephesus ” 
(the second being the “ Latrocinium,” at which 
Dioscorus and the Egyptians terrorised their 
colleagues into condemning Flavian) but did not 
acknowledge the synod of the 150” @.e. the 
council of Constantinople in 381, which had 
been so expressly recognised at Chalcedon). 
The document, as we now have it, breaks off 
abruptly with the words, “ for the church of the 
great city of the Alexandrians does not accept the 
council of Chalcedon ;” but it appears from 
other evidence (Leo, Hpist. 149; Mansi, vii. 522), 
that it went on to ask that the sanction given to 
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that council. might be recalled, and a new 
council summoned, and to assert that the 
Alexandrian people, the civil dignitaries, the 
municipal functionaries, and the company of 
transporters of corn-freights, desired to retain 
Timotheus as their bishop. The Monophysite 
cause had friends among the clergy of Constan- 
tinople; and pope Leo complains more than 
once of Anatolius’s remissness in checking their 
‘intrigues (Zpist. 155, 157), which appear to 
have had some effect, for although the emperor 
Leo so far discouraged the emissaries of 
Timotheus as to refuse their request for im- 
mediate action against the authority of the 
council of Chalcedon, which he had already con- 
structively upheld by confirming the ecclesi- 
astical acts of his predecessors (cp. pope Leo’s 
L£pist. 149 with Mansi, vii. 524), he yet deemed 
it expedient to send copies of both memorials to 
the bishops of Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, and to fifty-five other prelates, 
and also to three leading monks (one of them 
being Symeon Stylites), requesting . their 
opinion as to the case of Timotheus and as to 
the authority of the council (Evagrius, ii. 9; 
Mansi, vii. 521). Pope Leo, who had already 
in July memorialised the emperor against’ the 
intrusion of Timotheus (Zpist. 145), and written 
in October a letter of consolation to the exiled 
bishops (Zpist. 154), replied to the rescript 
on ist December, 457, dwelling on the con- 
sistency of the Chalcedonian definition with the 
Nicene faith, and pleading for the deliverance of 
the Alexandrian church from a gang of sacri- 
degious parricides (Zpist. 156); and on the same 
‘day wrote again to the exiles, exhorting them to 
think of “that country which was their own ” 
(Zpist. 158). The emperor received replies 
from the other prelates whom he had consulted ; 
all but one, the inconstant Amphilochius of 
Side, accepted the council of Chalcedon (Evagr. 
ii. 10), and all condemned Timotheus in more 
or less energetic terms, although some with 
“a salvo, if the statements of the exiles were 
true ” (Mansi, vii. 537 ff.). “A tyrant and a man 
of blood, who in his excessive cruelty exceeds 
the old tyrants who armed themselves against 
the martyrs;” “a homicide, a slayer of his 
father ;”” “not to be reckoned among priests, 
but to be regarded as under anathema and 
among Simoniacs ;” “he became not a shepherd 
of Christ’s sheep, but an intolerable wolf; nota 
father, but a parricide;” “like Absalom he took 
away the spouse of a father who was still 
living” (a bishop being “espoused” to his 
church); ‘‘an adulterer . . . a homicide . . . 
worse than an unbeliever;” “he is unworthy 
even to be called a Christian;” “he is known 
to have plotted, either in will or in act, against 
Proterius of holy memory ;” “he received an un- 
holy and imaginary ordination from bishops con- 
demned, and from only two such;” “he ought 
to be removed even from the rank of laymen,” 
&c. Pope Leo wrote again to the emperor in 
March 458, urging him to put an end to the 
deplorable captivity of the Alexandrian church 
(Zpist. 162); but owing to Monophysite influ- 
ence near the court, this object was not attained 
until two years after the receipt of the episcopal 
opinions, for it was in the early summer of 460 
that Leo I. sent orders to Stilas, the “ dux” com- 
manding at Alexandria, to expel Timotheus from 
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the church, and to promote the election of an 
orthodox bishop (Liberatus, Brev. 15). «‘The 


Cat” was then ejected, but showed his wonted 


acuteness by obtaining permission to come to 
Constantinople and pretend that he had adopted 
the Chalcedonian doctrine, -as,if heterodoxy had 
been his only fault, and so on becoming orthodox 
he might hope to retain his see. Pope Leo 
wrote, on the 17th of June, 460, to Leo I. and to 
Gennadius, the new patriarch of Constantinople, 
urging that Timotheus, even supposing his con- 
version to be sincere, was disqualified by having 
“invaded so great.a see during the lifetime of 
its bishop”. (Zpist. 169, 170). Accordingly 
Timotheus was a second time. exiled- with his 
brother Anatolius—first to Gangra, and then, on 
his causing ‘fresh disturbances, to a-village on 
the. shore. of the Chersonesus which Eutychius 
calls Marsuphia (cp. Evagy. ii. 11; Liberatus, 
Brev. 16; Theophanes, Chronogr. 1.186; Euty- 
chius, ii. 103); and during sixteen years the 
church over which he had tyrannised was at 
peace under the rule of his namesake, Timotheus 
called Salofaciolus [TrmorHEvs SaLoFAcIoLus]. 
But when the next emperor, Zeno, fled from the 
usurper Basiliscus, towards the close of 475, a 
new scene opened for Aelurus, He was sum- 
moned to Constantinople, where his admirers 
greeted him with “ Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord ’’ (Simplicius, in Mansi, vii. 
976), but according to the anecdote-loving 
Theophanes, on reaching a place called the 
Octagon, he fell off his ass and sprained his 
ankle (Chronograph. i. 187). The patriarch 
Acacius closed the churches against him, but he 
held services in private houses (Mansi, l.c.). 
Basiliscus recognised him as rightful bishop of 
Alexandria, and by his advice put forth a 
circular to. the episcopate, condemning “the 
innovation in the faith which was made at 
Chalcedon,” whereby a “stumbling-block was 
cast in the way of the orthodox people” (Evagr. 
iii. 4). But when the Eutychians of Constan- 
tinople, deeming his arrival a godsend, hastened 
to pay court to him, he disappointed them by 
declaring that he for his part accepted the state- 
ment which Cyril had in effect adopted at his te- _ 
union with John of Antioch, that “the Incarnate 
Word was consubstantial with us, according to 
the flesh” (Evagr. iii. 5). On his way home, he 
visited Ephesus, and gratified its clergy and 
laity by declaring their church (the fifth in 
Christendom in point of dignity) to be free from 
that subjection to Constantinople which had — 
been imposed on it by the 28th canon of 
Chaleedon (Evagr. iii. 6). When he reached 
Alexandria, the kindly and popular Salofaciolus 
was allowed to retire to his monastery at the 
suburb called Canopus, whereupon, according to. 
Theophanes, the partisans of ‘Aelurus cried 
aloud, “ Thou hast fed (é/éuioas) thine enemies, — 
O pope!” and he answered complacently, “ Yes, 
indeed I have fed them.” In accordance with 
the imperial letter, he “yequired all who 
approached him to anathematise the council of 
Chalcedon,” but he could not retain his hold on 
the extreme section of his party (Evagr. 1. c.). 
He probably committed much of the administra- 
tion to his old friend Peter Mongus, whom-he 
made his archdeacon. [PETRUS (6) Monaus.] Pope 
Simplicius, in June of 476, besought Basiliscus to 
“deliver the see of St. Mark from the impious 
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_ parricide”” (Mansi, vii. 977+ the dateiof 4 Id. 
Jan. has been corrected to 4 Id. Jun., Pagi, 
-ii. 395); but he was not likely to move 
‘the. usurper, and even when Zeno regained his 
‘throne in July of 477, and thought of acting on 
Simplicius’s exhortation to “restore the Alex- 
sandrian church to its lawful and Catholic 
‘bishop ” (Mansi, vii. 981), he was dissuaded from 
- disturbing “an old man who had nearly reached 
the common resting-place of all” (Hvagr. iii. 
11). In effect, Timotheus did not long survive ; 
-if the Coptic reckoning which gives him twenty- 
two years is correct (Renaudot, Hist. Patr. 
p- 121) his death must. be dated on the 31st of 
July in 479 (Le Quien, ii. 416); but this date 
is inadmissible, for pope Simplicius’s ninth 
letter, written shortly after the restoration 
of Salofaciolus, which was somewhat subse- 
quent to Aelurus’s death, is dated March 13th, 
-478; Aelurus therefore probably died in the 
autumn of 477, and Neale dates the event in 
that year (Hist, Alex. ii. 17). Liberatus tells 
us that, fearing fresh troubles, he longed for 
death, and ultimately hastened it by taking 
poison (Bev. 16). Theophanes says, on the 
authority of “Peter, a presbyter of Alexandria,” 
that Timotheus, having found some unpublished 
writings of Cyril, corrupted their text in various 
places; and Leontius quotes as from Timotheus 
“‘Aulurus” (so he writes instead of Aelurus) a 
passage reflecting on the “inconsistency” of 
Cyril as a theologian ; but as it refers to Severus 
of Antioch (A.D. 513) it is clearly the product of 
a later writer (see it in Galland. Bibl. Patr. xii. 
737). Neale says briefly of Aelurus, ‘“ With 
respect to his character there can be but one 
opinion.” [W. B.] 


TIMOTHEUS (19), commonly called SaLo- 
-FACIOLUS, patriarch of Alexandria, was duly 
elected, after the expulsion of Timotheus Aelurus, 
at the beginning of August, A.p. 460. He was 
attached to the Chalcedonian dogma, and may be 
identified with the ‘‘ Timotheus, presbyter, and 
a steward of the Alexandrian church,” who had 
signed the memorial of the persecuted Catholic 

bishops presented to the emperor Leo in A.D. 
A457 (Mansi, Concil. vii. 530). His distinguishing 
name of Salofaciolus, or Salafaciolus, appears to 
be made up of a Coptic and a Latin word, and to 
signify “wearer of a white head-gear or cap” 
(Du Fresne, Gloss. Med. et Infim. Graccit. ii. 
1659); hence Liberatus, according to the prob- 

_ able correction of his text ‘“Asbus” into 
“Albus,” explains it as “white” (Brev. 16). 
‘Eyagrius says (ii. 11) that he was also called 
“ Basilicus,” which, of course, is a Monophysite 
nickname, equivalent to Melchite or ‘the 
_ emperor’s man ;”’ and Kutychius surnames him 
Surus (Ann. ii 103). After his consecration he 
' sent a presbyter named Duniel and a deacon named 
‘Timotheus, with a letter to pope Leo, who replied 
in terms of warm congratulation, to the effect 
that “the universal church shared in his joy” 
at the good news; and urged the newly appointed 
“Catholic bishop of the Alexandrian church” 
to root out all remains of Nestorian as well as 
_ of Eutychian error (Zpist. 171, August 18, 460). 

‘Ten orthodox Egyptian bishops had also written 
to Leo, and informed him, as his reply indicates, 
that the election had been regular and deliberate, 
unstained by “ canvassing, sedition, or unfairness 
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of any kind,” and that Timotheus was approved 
y , Pp 


‘as worthy of so eminent a bishopric for purity 


of character and integrity of faith (Zpist. 173). 
The great pope here insists, in terms which 
resemble our Quinquagesima collect, on “ that 
standard (formam) of charity without which no 
other virtues are of any avail,” as to be kept in 
view amid the efforts of the orthodox patriarch 
and his suffragans to heal “ the widespread sore” 
of misbelief; and Timotheus “of the White Cap” 
is said to have carried such charity to a point 
which his own supporters thought extreme. 
“Jn his episcopal administration,” says Libera- 
tus, “he was exceedingly gentle, so that even 
those who were of his communion complained of 
him to the emperor for being too remiss and 
easy-going towards heretics, in consequence of 
which the emperor wrote to him not to allow 
the heretics to hold assemblies or to administer 
baptism ; but he continued to treat them gently, 
and while he thus discharged his office the Alex- 
andrians loved him, and cried aloud to him in the 
streets and in the churches, “ Even if we do not 
communicate with thee, yet we love thee.’” 
Acacius of Constantinople confirms this descrip- 
tion by calling Salofaciolus’s “submissive patience 
after the example of the meekness of David’” 
(Mansi, vii. 983, alluding to Lxx. Ps. exxxi. 1); 
but this gentleness became weakness when, inthe 
hope of conciliating the Monophysites, he rein- 
serted the name of Dioscorus in his church dip- 
tychs (Mansi, vii. 983), and so gave occasion for 
the blundering Eutychius to rank him with the 
other Timotheus as a “ Jacobite ” (Ann. ii. 103). 
Timidity had evidently much to do with this 
softness of disposition; but such a man could not 
be unpopular, and accordingly when Timotheus 
Aelurus returned in A.D. 476, and took possession 
of the archbishopric, Salofaciolus was allowed 
to reside in the monastery of the monks of 
Tabennesus, situated in a suburb of Alexandria 
called Canopus (see Le Quien, Or. Christ. il. 
415). He was there when Aelurus died, and 
there he remained, fearing to cause a “ tumult ” 
if he showed himself in the city ; whereupon the 
Monophysites took the opportunity of electing 
and enthroning Peter Mongus, who had been 
archdeacon under Aelurus; but the Augustal 
prefect Anthemius, acting on a mandate from 
Zeno, expelled Peter from the church, and rein- 
stated ‘Timotheus Salofaciolus (Evagr. 1. c.). 
This step was followed up by rigorous edicts, 
intended to overawe the numerous clerics, 
monks, and laymen who refused to communicate 
with the restored patriarch (Breviculus Hist. 
Dutych. in Mansi, vii. 1063). _Timotheus sent 
his thanks to Zeno by means of his brother Gen- 
nadius, who’ had been ejected by Aelurus, from 
the see of Lower Hermopolis, and whom he had 
promptly reinstated, and also of John called 
Talaia, who had been at first, like Salofaciolus, a 
steward of the Alexandrian church, and had 
since then been ordained a presbyter for the 
monks of ‘labennesus, and who ere long succeeded 
to the patriarchate. (Cf. Liberatus, Brew. 16.) 
Simplicius naturally rejoiced in the restoration, 
and was still better pleased when Timotheus 
sent a bishop named Isaiah, with Nilus, a priest, 
and Martyrius, a deacon, to express regret for 
his previous “error” as to the commemoration 
of Dioscorus, to tell Simplicius that it had been 
cancelled, and to present a copy ofa “libellus 
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satisfactionis ” indicating the repentance of some } 
whom Aelurus and Peter Mongus had “drawn 
away, by dread ” of censures, from the profession 
of orthodoxy (Mansi, vii. 985). ‘ Persecution,” 
as Simplicius remarked, had taught Salofaciolus 
that a merely conciliatory policy was ineffective. 
Peter was lurking in corners of Alexandria, 
“plotting against the church;” the patriarch 
wrote to Zeno, as well as to Simplicius, on the 
subject, and begged that he might be removed 
to a distance (Liberatus, Brev. 16; Breviculus, 
in Mansi, vii. 1063). Simplicius pressed the 
point in letters to Acacius; but Zeno could not 
be induced to take this step against Peter, and it 
is probable that Acacius was at least lukewarm 
in the cause. At last, according to the Brevicu- 
dus, Timotheus sent John Talaia again to Con- 
stantinople, to ask for some assurance that he 
might have a Catholic successor. He obtained a 
promise to that effect, and soon afterwards 
“died undisturbed” (Liberatus), about mid- 
summer of A.D. 482, as we learn from letters of 
Simplicius, dated July 15 in that year (Mansi, 
vii. 991). [W. Bj 


TIMOTHEUS (20), bishop of Doliche, in the 
Euphratensis, attended the council of Antioch 
which deposed Athanasius of Penta (Labbe, iv. 
728, 733) and also the council of Chalcedon (ibid. 
329, 377, 453, 589, 808). During Theodoret’s 
banishment, Timotheus wrote friendly letters to 
him which he acknowledges with gratitude, at 
the same time bearing testimony to his zeal for 
the orthodox faith. At his request, Theodoret 
wrote a long letter containing an exposition of 
the orthodox faith regarding the Incarnation. 
(Theod. Zp. 130.) [E. V.] 


TIMOTHEUS (21), an orthodox bishop, 
whose see is not named, to whom Theodoret sent 
a short treatise on the Incarnation, which he had 
composed a short time previously at the request 
ofa man of God. (Theod. Zp.130.) [E. V.] 


TIMOTHEUS (22), bishop of Caesarea in 
Palestine, under the emperor Zeno, c. 484. In 
his episcopate, the turbulent Samaritans headed 
by Joshua a chief of the banditti, attacked 
Caesarea, and burnt the church of St. Probus 
(Chron. Paschal. a.d. 484, p. 327; Le Quien, 
Or. Christ. iii. 569). [E. V.] 


TIMOTHEUS (23), bishop of Gaza, sent by 
the people of Jerusalem to Constantinople in 
491, to appeal to the emperor Anastasius against 
the hateful impost known as the Chrysargyrum, 


_ which was remitted by him (Evagr. iti. 39; 


Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 617 ; Dositheus Hieros. 
Patr. Hieros. lib. iv. ¢. 18, § 1). [E. V.J 


TIMOTHEUS (24), patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, appointed in A.D, 511, by the emperor 
Anastasius the day after the deposition of 
Macepontus (3). He had been priest and 
keeper of the ornaments of the cathedral, and 
was a man of bad character. He adopted the 
Monophysite doctrines from ambition, not con- 
viction, at least if the following story is true. 
A new abbat for the monastery of Studium was 
to be ordained by him, but refused to receive 
ordination from one who rejected the council of 
Chalcedon. Timothy immediately anathema- 
tized all who opposed or anathematized that 
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council, An enemy of Timothy reported this to 
the emperor, and Timothy then denied he had 
ever said such a thing, and promptly anathe- 
matized all who acknowledged that council. He 
refused to celebrate mass in any church till the 
images of Macedonius had.been remoyed. Two 
liturgical innoyations are attributed to him, the 
prayers on Good Friday at the church of the 
Virgin, and the recital of the Nicene creed at 
every service, though the last is also ascribed to 
Peter the Fuller. 

Timothy sent circular Jetters to all the bishops, 
which he requested them to subscribe, and also 
to assent to the deposition of Macedonius. Some 
assented, others refused, while others again 
subscribed the letters, but refused to assent 
to the deposition of Macedonius. The ex- 
treme Monophysites headed by Joannes (13) 
of Alexandria, whose name he had inserted in 
the diptychs, at first stood aloof from him, 
because though he accepted the Henoticon he 
did not reject the council of Chalcedon, and for 
the same reason FLAVIANUS (16), and ELLs (1), 
at first communicated with him. He afterwards 
inconjunction with SevERUS of Antioch assembled 
a synod which condemned that council, on which 
Severus communicated with him. Timothy sent 
the decrees of his synod to Jerusalem, where 
bishop Extras refused to receive them. Timothy 
then incited Anastasius to depose him (Liberatus, 
18,19; Mansi, viii. 375). He also induced the 
emperor to persecute the clergy, monks, and laity, 
who adhered to Macedonius, many of whom 
were banished to the Oasis in the Thebaid. His 
emissaries to Alexandria anathematized from the © 
pulpit the council of Chalcedon. d 

Within a year of his accession Timotheus — 
directed that the Ter Sanctus should be recited — 
with the Monophysite addition of “* Who wast — 
crucified for us.” On November 4th and 5th, 
this caused disturbances in two churches, in 
which many were slain [Marinus (7)], and the 
next day a terrible riot broke out which nearly 
caused the deposition of Anastasius. : 

Timothy died on April 5th, a.p. 517. (Vict, 
Tun., Chron.; Marcellinus, Chron.; Theod. 
Lector, ii. 28, 29, 30, 32, 33; Evagrius, iii. 335 : 
Theophanes ; Tillemont, W. Z. xvi. 691, 698, — 
728.) [F. Dak 


TIMOTHEUS (25) II. (Neale), IIL (Le 
Quien), patriarch of Alexandria a.p. 520-537. 
During his rule the church of Alexandria was 
distracted by- disputes between the Corrupti- | 
colae and the Aphtharto-docetae. He strove 
to moderate them, whereupon a deacon of | 
Alexandria, one Themistius, started a new sect | 
called the Agnoitae, [THemisrrus.] Le Quien 
identifies him with one Asterius or Apollinaris, 
mentioned as Catholic patriarch in Sim, Metaph. 
AA, 8. Arethae. Justinian summoned him M4 
Constantinople to subscribe the decrees of 
Chalcedon, but he died before starting. (Le 
Quien, ii. 428; Assem. Bib. Orient. p. 3825 
Pagi in Ann. 521, num. 18; AA. SS. Bol 
Jun. v, 63; Neale, ii. 30-33.) [G. T.SSiee 


TIMOTHEUS (26), priest of Jerusalem 
about A.D. 535, and author of a homily on th 
song of Simeon and the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Combefis first published it in Latin in his 
Auctarium. Mai published the Greck text in 


z 
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his Act, Class. x. 585-595. Some critics 
attribute it to Hesychius of Jerusalem, and 
others to Methodius of the same city. It will 
‘be found in Migne, Pat. Graec. t. Ixxxvi. col. 
235,” [Gates] 


TIMOTHEUS (27), presbyter and treasurer 

‘of the great church of Constantinople in cent. 
vi. He wrote a treatise on the Reception of 
Heretics (de iis qui ad Ecclesiam ab haereticis 
-accedunt) which, with a treatise on the tivo 
natures in Christ, was first published in’ Greek 
by Meursius in 1619. This latter treatise was 
‘not by Timotheus ; it is ascribed to St. Maximus. 
His catalogue of heresies is important for the 
history of these sects. He divides their adhe- 

_ rents into three classes. (1) Those who must be 
_ rebaptised, as the Manichaeans, because their 
_ baptism was invalid. (2) Those who require 
-unction merely, as the Novatians and Mace- 
_ donians. (3) Those who require neither bap- 
' tism nor unction, but who must anathematise 
-their former opinions, as the Nestorians and 
Eutychians. His date can only be approximately 
| fixed. He seems to have written before the 
7th century, as he makes no mention of the 
| Monothelites, but finishes his catalogue with 
| ‘the Acephali and the branches of that heresy. 
- He speaks, on the other hand, of the 5th General 
Council, and ranks it along with the four great 
| councils. His work must have been widely 
-used throughout the Hast, and was modified 
according to the circumstances of each church, 
_whence, as Cotelerius has concluded, have arisen 
the great diversities which exist in the various 
MSS. Lambecius, Commentar. v. 122, and viii. 
428, notices that a Vienna MS. differs widely 
from all those hitherto published. The work 
of Timotheus will be found.in the collections of 
_Combefis, Cotelerius, and in Migne’s Put. Grace. 
+t. Ixxxvi. (Ceill. xi. 340; Fabric. Bib. Graec, 
_viii. 358-360, ed. Harles.) [G. T. $.] 


TIMOTHEUS (28), priest. of Antioch, who 
published a lenten homily on the Cross and the 


‘Transfiguration, Gretser, ii. 313, first published 
it. It will be found in Migne’s Pat. Graec. 


He flourished about the 
[G. T. $.] 


| TIRECHAN, bishop, author of the Annota- 
tions upon St. Patrick, which form the second 
collection upon his life in the Book of Armagh, 
being one of the two earliest authorities extant ; 
they are in Latin, simply in the form of notes 
collecting traditional notices, and belong to the 
middle of the 7th century. (See Hogan in Ana- 
__lecta Bolland., t. i. pp. 531, 543 ; also t. ii. where 
the Annotations are given in full, pp. 35-68, See 
_ also O’Curry, Lect. Ir. MS. 343, 347; Todd, 
&. Patr. 395, 429; Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad. iii. 316, 
856; Skene, Celt. Scot. ii. 15, 27, 425 ; O'Hanlon, 
_ ZSTr, 88. iii, 405, 423.) Nothing is known of him 
except the testimony in the Book of Armagh, f, 9, 
“Tirechan episcopus hec scripsit ex ore vel libro 
Ultani episcopi, cujus ipse alumpnus vel discipu- 
__ lus fuit ;? Ultan died a.p. 657. Tirechan is also 
_ supposed to be the author of the Catalogus Sanc- 
 torum Hiberniae, secundum diversa tempora, first 

ae by Ussher (Was. vi. 477 sq.) from two 
_ MSS., but Colgan’s identification (Acta SS. 134, 
¢, 14, 141, n,*) with Tyrechanus, whom St. Fechin 


+. Ixxxvi. 253-266. 
_ sixth century. 
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recalled from Rome, is doubtful as the story is 
legendary (O’Hanlon, Jr. SS.i..371). His feast 


is July 3, [J. GJ 
TITHFERTH (Kemble, C..D..116). [T1p- 
FERTH. ] ({C. H.] 


TITIANUS, or Tatianus, the correspondent 
to whom Ambrose’s Zp. lii. is addressed. 
(J. Ll. DJ 


TITIANUS, the advocate who conducted the 
case against Felicianus before the pro-consul 
(Aug. c. Cresc. iv. 4,5; 5,65; 39,46; 41, 48). 
[Fexicranus (4) Vol, II. 475.] fo WP] 

TITUS, emperor. [VESPASIANUS. ] 

TITUS (1), a bishop addressed in the ninth 
of the pretended letters of the Pseudo-Diony- 
sius. The latter there explains the use of 
material language concerning the Deity in Holy 
Scripture as being a condescension to human 
weakness (Ceill. x. 552). [Dionysius (1) Vol. I. 
p- 843.] [G. T. S.J 


TITUS (2), bishop of Bostra in Arabia 
Auranitis, c. 362-371, of very high repute for 
learning and eloquence. He is named by Jerome 
among the many distinguished Christian writers 
in whom you are in doubt whether most to 
admire their secular erudition or their know- 
ledge of Holy Scripture. (Hieron. Zp. 70 (84).) 
Jerome mentions his works, dwelling especially 
on the three works written against the Mani- 
chaeans “fortes adversus Manichaeum scripsit 
libros et nonnulla yolumina alia.” (Hieron. 
de Vir. illust. c. 102.) He is also enumerated 
by Sozomen (Z. Z. iii. 14, ad fin.), together with 
Eusebius of Emesa, Basil of Ancyra, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and others, as writers of the highest 
celebrity, érionuorarot, whose learning is proved 
by the many and remarkable writings they left 
behind them. On the principle “noscitur a 
sociis ” the appearance of ‘litus in such company, 
as well as his being distinctly reckoned among 
the Acacians by Socrates (H. Z. iii. 25), would 
seem to make his orthodoxy doubtful. Titus 
is chiefly known to us from the mean and spite- 
ful attempt made by Julian to induce the 
citizens of Bostra to expel him as a calumniator 
of their city. The circumstances were these. 
The re-establishment of pagan worship in the 
cities of the East by the emperor Julian 
had led to many popular outbreaks in places 
where the Christians were strong and the rival 
religions pretty equally balanced. Bostra was 
one of these places. The pagan inhabitants had 
made the authoritative revival of their ancient 
cult the signal for organized attacks on their 
Christian fellow-citizens. The Christians re- 
taliated. The passions of both parties were 
exasperated, and public peace was seriously 
endangered. Julian, with the unfairness which 
characterized all his dealings with the church, 
chose to assume that the Christians were 
responsible for these disturbances, and sent a 
message to Titus, threatening to call him and 
the clergy of the city to account judicially if 
any fresh outbreak took place (Soz. H. Z. vy. 15). 
Titus replied in a letter, in which he stated that 
though the Christian population exceeded the 
heathen in numbers, in obedience to his admoni- 
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tions they had maintained quietness under 
Severe provocations, and that there was no fear 
of the peace of the city being disturbed by 
. them (ébid.). Julian on this issued a rescript to 
the citizens of Bostra, Aug. 1, 362, charging 
Titus with calumniating them by his representa- 
tions that they only abstained from violence in 
obedience to his monitions, and calling upon 
them to rise up against him and drive him out 
of their city as a public enemy és ody Kathyopoy 
_ DuGy Exovtes ris téAcws Sidtare. (Julian Imp. 
Ep. 52, p. 437.) This truly contemptible ex- 
hibition of petty spite completely failed of its 
object, and the death of Julian found Titus still 
bishop of Bostra. (Rendell, Zmperor Julian, 
pp. 188, 222. [Junran, Vol. III. p. 5104.] On 
the accession of Jovian, Titus is enumerated. by 
Socrates (H. FZ. iii. 25) as a member of the 
Acacian party, who with characteristic supple- 
ness and absence of fixed principle sought to 
secure a standing with the new emperor by 
uniting themselves to the orthodox Meletius, 
at a synod held at Antioch, at which they drew 
up a declaration of faith, and presented it to 
the emperor, denouncing the Anomoeans and 
accepting the Nicene faith, including the test 
word of the “Homoousion” with the proviso 
that it signified no more than that the Son 
was begotten of the Father’s essence, and that 
_He was like to the Father in essence (Socr. 
H. E. iii. 25; Labbe, ii. 828). According to 
Jerome, he died in the reign of Valens, c, 370. 
Of the works of which he was author, oAAd 
Te kal Adyou kia (Soz. H. LE. iii. 14), we have 
only very scanty remains. Of his powerful 
‘work against the Manichees in four books 
{“‘ fortes libros,” /. ¢.) commended by Jerome and 
_ referred to by Epiphanius (Haer. Ixvi. c. 21), and 
Theodoret (Haeret. fab. lib. i. c. 26) three books 
exist in MS. in the Library of the Johanneum, 
at Hamburg (Fabr. Biblioth. Graeca, viii. 684, 
ix. 320). The Greek text with Turrianus’s Latin 
version was printed, but not at all accurately, by 
Jacques Basnage in his Thesaurus Monumentorum 
Lcclesiastorum, Antwerp, 1725 (tom. i. pp. 59 ff.) 
A Latin version by Turrianus of the first two 
books with part of the third had been previously 
published by Henr. Canisius in his Lectiones 
Antiquae, of which Basnage’s Thesaurus is a 
revised edition (tom. y. p. 36 ff.), and is reprinted 
in the Bibl. Patr. Maxima, Lugd. 1677 ; (tom. iv. 
p. 443 ff), by Galland; (Bibl. Patr. tom. v. 
pp- 269 ff), by Migne (Patrolog. tom. xviii. 
pp- 1069 ff); Caillau (Patr. Apost. tom. xli. 
Latin only). What we have appears to consist 
only of excerpts from the larger work. A short 
fragment of 14 lines on @8opa &pOapros is found 
in Photius (cod. 232), by whom the work is also 
referred to (cod. 85). The fourth book is wanting 
in the Hamburg MS., but is preserved in a Syriac 
version. The Greek arguments of all four 
survive and are given by Basnage, but are omitted 
by Migne. An edition of the Greek text from the 
Hamburg codex has been published by P. A. 
de Lagarde, Berlin, 1859 ; and the four books in 
a Syriac version by the same editor, at the same 
place and date. A commentary on St. Luke, 
printed under Titus’s name in Greek by Fronto 
Ducaeus (Auctar. Nov. ii. Par. 1624), and in Latin 
in the Biblioth. Patr. Maxima (u. s.), and by Pel- 
tanus (Ingolst. 1580), is a cento made up of 
fragments of Titus pieced out from various later 
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authors (Fabr. Bibl. Graec. viii. 685). A Palm 
Sunday homily ascribed to him is given by 
Combefis (Auctar, Nov. i. 638, Bibl. Concionat. 
iii. 3879), but is certainly the work of a later 
author. : 
(Baron, Annal. tom. ivesub ann. 362, No. 154, 
sub ann. 363, No. 143; Tillemont, Wém. Eccl. 
vii. 385; Ceillier, Aut. Zccl. vi, 43 ff.; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. i. 228; Gallandi, Bibl. Patr. vol. v. 
p- xxvi. 269; Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima, 
Lugd. 1677, pp. 415-477; Migne, Patrolog. 
xviii, 1069 ff; Fabr. Bibl. Graec. vi. 748; 
viii, 684; ix. 320; Clinton, Fasti Rom. 
No. 141.) [E. V.] 


TOBIAS (4), the fifth bishop of Jerusalem, 
the beginning of whose episcopate is placed in 
the fourth year of Hadrian, A.D. 121. Eutychius 
(856) assigns three years to his episcopate. (Euseb. 
H, E. iv. 5; Epiphan. Haer. Ixvi. 20; Chron. 
Armen. Euseb.) [E. V.J 


TOBIAS (2), the ninth bishop of Rochester ; 
consecrated by archbishop Brihtwald, to succeed 
bishop Gebmund, who was alive at Theodore’s 
death, and probably lived over the year 696 
{GEBMUND]. (Bede, H. HZ. v. 8.) His name is 
attached to a privilege of king Wihtred, placed 
in the Chronicle in 694; but the date is uncer- 
tain, and the attestations may be spurious even 
if the act itself be partly genuine. (See Haddan 
and Stubbs, iii. 241) [and see WrmrreD]. In 
706 the name of Tobias appears among the at- 
testations of an Evesham charter (K. C. D. 56), 
and this is perhaps the earliest unsuspected 
place where it is found. (See also K. C. D. 66, 
a Crowland charter undoubtedly spurious.) He 
was at the council of Clovesho in 716, in which — 
the genuine Act of Wihtred was confirmed 
(Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 301). All we know 
about Tobias is learned from Bede, who describes 
him as a very learned man, skilled in the Greek, 
Latin and Saxon tongues, and in various depart- 
ments of learning (H. Z. v. 8). He had been a 
scholar of abbat Adrian and archbishop Theodore, ~ 
and spoke both Greek and Latin as well as his 
mother-tongue. His learning was general as 
well as ecclesiastical. He died in 726, the year 
after Wihtred’s death, and was buried in the 
porch of St. Paul in St. Andrew’s cathedral at 
Rochester, where he had prepared his own 
grave (Bede, H. £. v, 23). Bale (Scriptt. ed. 
1559, p. 90) ascribes to him a book of letters 
and another of Homilies, written with the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes. Leland also (Scr. p. 91) 
enlarges on Bede’s account of him, but ascribes 
to him no extant work. If Bale was not writing — 
at random, he may have seen something now 
lost bearing the name of Tobias. See Wharton, 
Ang. Sac. i. 330, &e. (s.] | 

4 


TOCCOA, bishop. [TorTnELM.] - 


> 


TOLA (Tot, Torar, ToLaus) (1), bishop 
of Ardbraccan, co. Meath, died a.p. 765. (An ve | 
Tig.) {ay Gy 


TOLA (2), abbat and bishop of Clonard, was 
son of Dunchadh of the family of the Galengi, 
descended from Oilill Olum. “After leading a 1. 
eremic life for many years at Disert-Tola (prob- 
ably in King’s Co.), he became bishop of Clonard, 
co. Meath, and, though with less likelihood, 
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bishop of Kildare. He died March 30th, A.p. | 


738 (Ann. Tig.). He is designated sometimes 
from Disert-Tola (Jf. Doneg, Mar. 30; Boll. 
Acta SS. Mart. iii, 792, praet.), and sometimes 
from Clonard. (Colgan, Acta SS. 407 c. 5, 793, 
gathering a memoir De S, Tola abbate et episcopo ; 
Lanigan, £. H, Jr. iii. c. 19, § 8; Gams, Ser. 
Bpise. 229.) {J. GJ 


TOLMANNUS, companion and martyr with 
St. Killian at Wiirzburg, a.pD. 689, wrote Ad 
Gozbertum super Repudio cum Geilana, (Dempster, 
Hf, E. Scot. ii. 608.) [Tornanus.] {J. G.] 


TOMARSA. [Tamusa.] 


 TOMENE (Tomranvs, TommEenr, TomMMIAN, 
Tomyn), bishop of Armagh. [THoMIAN.] 


TONANTIUS (1), a defender of the faith in 
‘Spain against the Nestorians who were propa- 
gating their tenets there. He was addressed on 

the subject along with Vitalis in a letter of 
'Capreolus bishop of Carthage (Zp. 2 in Pat. Lat. 
liii. 849). This edition of the letter reads the 
name as Constantius, but Baronius (ann, 431, 
Xxviii.) citing the letter in full has Tonantius. 
[C, H.] 


TONANTIUS (2) requests Sidonius Apolli- 
Naris to compose some yerses for him to recite 
at table, Sidonius (Zp. 13) suggests a discourse 
on piety, but if such a subject should seem too 
serious for the age of Tonantius he suggests to 
him to propose and solve some philosophical 
question, or some question concerning nature. 
At the same time he concedes the wish of his 
“petitioner, and sends him a poem, composed 
“some twenty years before, but never previously 
‘made public, (Pat. Lat. lviii, 292.) 
: ’ [R. J. Ke] 


TOPOS. In the Valentinian system the 
/ DemruRGE was sometimes called by the name of 
the region where he dwelt, and over which he 
‘presided. Thus he is called Hespomas (see 

Vol. I. p. 850 a), and rémos (Hippol. Ref. vi. 32, 
p. 191), and the latter is used as if it were his 
primary name (Clem, Alex. Laxcerpt. ex script. 
_ Theod. 34, 38, 39). [G. S.] 


''TORA, a bishop, subscribing the legatine 
council of Celchyth, 787. (Haddan and Stubbs, 
. 461.) [Tora.] [C, H.] 


_ TORCTGYTH, a nun of Barking, who had 
“visions, recorded by Bede. She was the assistant 
_ of St, Ethelburga in managing the discipline of 
‘the young inmates of the monastery, but was 
“for nine years subject to a grievous bodily 
‘infirmity. Shortly before the death of the abbess 
Uthelburga Toretgyth saw in the evening twi- 
light a luminous body drawn up from the dor- 
“mitory by golden ropes to heaven. After the 
death of Ethelburga Torctgyth lived three years, 
teduced almost’ to a skeleton, and shortly before 
her death had a trance of three days and nights’ 
‘duration, Awaking from this she opened her 
" eyes on a heavenly vision, and began to speak 
“with a person invisible to the bystanders, praying 
for an early release. Being asked to whom she 
was speaking, she replied, to my dearest mother 
| Ethelburga. She died twenty-four hours later 
(Bede, H. Z. iv. 9). 


a 
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TORHTHELM (Torra, Tocca, Torca), the 
fourth bishop of the Middle Anglian see of» 
Leicester (JZ, H. B, 624), On the death of bishop 
Aldwin, who had held the Mercian and Middle. 
Anglian bishoprics together, in the year 737, 
(Sim, Dun. WZ. H. B. 659), two bishops were 
appointed, Hwitta to Lichfield, Totta—or Torht- 
helm—to Leicester. The date of his death is 
given by Simeon of Durham, doubtless from the 
Northumbrian annals, from which he drew the 
most valuable part of his early material (JZ. H. B.’ 
663) in 764; his successor’s name was Eadberht. » 
There can be no doubt that Totta is a familiar 
abbreviation for Torhthelm, as Sigga is for Sig- 
frith. Nothing of especial note is preserved 
about Torhthelm, except a letter written by him . 
to St. Boniface, whom he addresses in language 
of great affection, and congratulates on the con- 
version of the Saxons. . Boniface, it appears, had 
written to him first, telling him of his earnest 
purpose to preach to the heathen. “Who,” 
writes Torhthelm, “would not rejoice at this 
sweet hearing; who would not exult and be 
glad in these works, that our nation should 
believe in Christ the Almighty God?” He 
encourages him with good wishes and exhorta- 
tions, asks to be remembered in prayers and at 
mass, and sends him a little present, the pledge’ 
of a great affection. The letter is more terse 
and intelligible than most letters of the period - 
(Mon. Moguntina, ed. Jaffé, No. 101; pp. 251, 
252). Torhthelm’s presence can be traced in 
councils and charters; he attests charters of 
Offa (iS. C.D. 90, 99, 102) and one of the West - 
Saxon Cynewulf (éb. 193), and was present at 
the great council of the year 747, held at 
Clovesho (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 360, 362; 
W. Malmesb. G. P. ed. Hamilton, pp. 9-11), for 
the reformation of the church, [S.] 


TORHTHERE, the third bishop of Hereford 
(WM. H. B. 621). He succeeded Tyrhtel between 
693 and 716, in which latter year he attests the 
confirmation of king Wihtred’s privilege ina coun- 
cil at Clovesho (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 300). His 
successor, Walchstod, was bishop when Bede 
finished his work : Torhthere, like Tyrhtel, is not 
mentioned by any historian, but his name is pre- 
served in the epitaph ascribed to archbishop Cuth- 
bert by William of Malmesbury (G, P. iv. § 163). 


[8.] 
TORKINUS, bishop of ‘Man, said to have 

been consecrated by St. Patrick (Stubbs, Reg. 

Sac. 154). [C. Bai] 


TOTA, the sixth bishop of Selsey, the succes- 
sor of Giselhere and predecessor of Wiohthun: 
(I, H, B, p. 618). The name of this bishop does 
not occur in any of the chronicles, nor does he 
appear as attesting any charters. There can, 
however, be no doubt that he is the bishop 
“Tora” who attended the great council held by 
the legates George and Theophylact in 786 or 
787 ; Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 461, and that he is 
in his right place in the South Saxon Fasti. 
Giselhere disappears after the year 781; and 
Wiohthun is first found in charters of 789. 
Nothing is certainly known of the condition fof 
Sussex at this time. : [S.J ) 


TOTANRUS, abbat, disciple and companion 
of St, Columba, flourished 4.D., 606 and wrote 
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Regula ad Fratres (Dempster, H. LZ. Scot. ii. 610). 
The authority for this is Boethius (Scot. Hist. 
], ix. i. 166-7), who names him thus among St. 
Columba’s disciples and companions; Leslaeus 
(Hist, Scot. 1. iv. p. 152, ed. 1675) calls him 
Totaneus. [J. G.] 


TOTCA, bishop. 


TOTILA (Bavuma), chosen king by the 
Goths in the autumn of A.D. 541 on the murder 
of Erarich. A sufficient account of the events of 
his reign of eleven years, and his recovery of 
almost all Italy, and of his final defeat by 
Narses and his death in A.D. 552, is given under 
JustiniAnus I. Vol. II, 542, During the em- 
bittered strife between the Goths and Romans 
the influence of the orthodox clergy was exerted 
on the side of the latter, and several of them 
were cruelly treated by the Goths. The story 
of the bishop of Populonia being exposed to a 
bear (Gregorius, Dial. iii. 11) for concealing 
Roman soldiers savours indeed of legend, but on 
the taking of Tibur and Perugia the bishops of 
these places were cruelly put to death (Procop. 
iii. 10; Gregorius, Dial. iii. 13), and when bishop 
Valentinus, who had been sent by pope Vigilius 
with the corn ships to Rome during the siege, 
was taken prisoner, Totila, accusing him of 
answering his. questions untruly, caused his 
hands to be cut off (Procop. iii. 15). On the 
other hand Totila treated St. Benedict and 
certain other ecclesiastics; for instance SABINUS 
of Canusium, with great respect (Gregorius, 
Dial. ii. 14, 15; iii, 5). On the taking of 
Rome he went to pray at St. Peter’s, where he 
was met by the deacon Pelagius, and at his en- 
treaty forbade any further slaughter of the 
inhabitants. He afterwards sent Pelagius to 
Justinian to endeavour to make peace (Procop. 
iii, 20, 21), and he had already despatched the 
bishop of Assisi on a similar mission (Mar- 
cellinus, Chron.). On the other hand, pope 
Vigilius at Constantinople used all his influence 
to induce the emperor to continue the war. On 
the first approach of Totila to Rome, it is men- 
tioned that all the Arian priests were expelled 
from the city on suspicion of being in communi- 
cation with him (Procop. iii. 9). Totila, alone 
among the Gothic kings in Italy, coined silver 
money bearing only his own image and super- 
scription, thereby declaring that he acknow- 
ledged no dependence on the emperor (Dahn, 
die Kénige der Germanen, ii. 235). [F. D.] 


TOTNANOUS (TuropHanvs, THOLMANNUS, 
THOTNANUS, TOKNANUS, TORNANUS, TOTHAT, 
TorHNaNnvus, TOTMANNUS, TorNam, ToTNaTus, 
Torrman, TOTUANUS), deacon, companion and 
fellow-martyr with St. Kilian at Wiirzburg in 
Franconia [(Cim1AN]. Dempster (H. Z. Scot. ii. 
608) says he wrote Acta Kiliani magistri. 


[J. GJ 
TOTTA, bishop. [Tora.] 


TOTTA anv TOTTAN, bishop (Kemble, 
C. D. 102, 112). [TorrHEnm.] 


TOXOTIUS (1). Julius Toxotius, husband 
of Paula, the friend of Jerome. He was, by 
ancestry, both Greek and Roman, being descended 
from the Julian family, and tracing his descent 
from Aeneas. It may be concluded that he was 


[TorTHELM. ] 
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a Christian, from the fact that his widow 
mourned so bitterly for him at his death. His 
wish to have a son was only gratified shortly 
before his death, their four daughters being born 
before the younger Toxotius. He possessed great 
wealth, His death probably occurred betweer 
375 and 380. en As SOC ee | 


TOXOTIUS (2), son of the foregoing, and 
born shortly before his father’s death. He was 
still a child in 384, when his mother and his 
sister Eustochium left Rome for Palestine, and 
is represented by Jerome as standing on’ the 
shore and stretching out his hands to them as 
they sailed. It is not known to whom his edu- 
cation was entrusted, nor whether he became a 
Christian. Jerome speaks of Paula as despoiling 
her children of their inheritance for the sake of 
her charities’ (Zip. eviii. 5); and it is ‘possible 
that Toxotius may, as Thierry supposes, have been 
by this alienated from Christianity. Laeta, 
whom he married, was the daughter of the hea- 
then priest Albinus. But, if not converted before 
their marriage, they must have become Christians 
soon after, since their first living child, the 
younger Paula, was dedicated to Christian vir- 
ginity, even before her birth, and learned to 
lisp Halleluia in her cradle. The expression of 
Jerome, Luctuosa fecunditas, seems to indicate 
that previous children had died at their birth. 
Toxotius, though no salutation is sent him by 
Jerome in his epistle to Laeta on the education 
of their daughter, and though his wish to have 
sons shows that he had no tendency to asceticism, 
seems to have made no objection to the ascetic 
education proposed for his daughter. This epis- 
tle was written in 443. Paula died in 404, and 
it is probable that soon after that time the 
younger Paula was sent to Bethlehem. Jerome 
also states that the wife of Toxotius, though 
remaining in Rome, had taken a vow of eternal 
chastity. Since we have no further mention of 
Toxotius in the writings of Jerome, it is prob- 
able that he advanced no further in the path of 
asceticism which his mother and sister had 
pursued (Jerome, Zp. 107, 108, ed. Vall.). ‘ 

[W. H. FJ 


TRAJANUS (1), M. ULPIUS (NERVA), 
emperor, belonged to a family of Italian origin 
settled in the colony of Italica in Baetica. He 
was born on September 18th, probably in A.D. 
53,* and passed his early life in the army under 
his father, a distinguished officer who had risen 
to the consulship. After haying been consul in 
A.D. 91, in October A.D, 97, being then in com= 
mand of the army of Lower Germany, he was 
adopted by Nerva, with whom till his death the 
following January 27th he reigned jointly, and 
then became sole emperor. He remained on 
the Rhine, placing that frontier in a state of 
defence, till in the latter half of Ap. 99 he 
made his entrance into Rome, where he was 
received with the greatest joy. Amon a 
earliest acts of his reign were the establishment 
of endowments on a large scale for the support 
of the children of the poor in Italy by advancing 
money out of the fiscus on the security of private 
or corporate property, the interest on which was 


ry bai 
* La Berge (p. 300), to allow time for his ten years’ 
service as tribune and for the civil offices he held before 
his praectorship in A.D. 85, places his birth in A.D. 52, _ 
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to be applied for the purpose (Dion, Ixviii. 5; 
Dierauer, 56), and the regulation of the grain 
supply from the provinces, so as to secure Rome 
and Italy from any danger of scarcity. 

The years A.D. 101 and 102 were spent in the 
first Dacian war, which terminated in the re- 
duction of Dacia to a dependent kingdom. In 
A.D. 105 the second war broke out, which ended 
in A.D. 106 or early in A.D. 107, the result of 
which was that Dacia was made a Roman 
province. 

The next seven or eight years were peaceful. 
His correspondence with Pliny shows the atten- 
tion he gave to the affairs of the provinces, and, 
even if the circumstances of Bithynia were 
exceptional (see La Berge, 119), and other 
governors did not feel Pliny’s nervous shrinking 
from responsibility, the amount of labour that 
devolved upon him personally must have been 
immense. Besides this mass of business he 
executed gigantic works, which excited the won- 
der of antiquity, and which even in ruins 
show the splendour of the age. His first care 
was to improve the communications of the em- 
pire. The Appian Way through the Pon- 
tine marshes was. reconstructed with masonry, 
and a new road from Beneventum to Brun- 
disiura was completed in A.D. 109. ‘The greatest 
work of the kind in the provinces was the con- 
tinuation along the upper course of the Danube 
to the frontiers of Gaul of the road which had 
been made in Moesia for the purposes of the 
Dacian war. To the Claudian port at Ostia 
another great harbour was added, which was 
connected with the Tiber by a canal, and an 
entirely new port was constructed at Centum 
Cellae. Even in remote Egypt the same care 
was bestowed on the communications. The 
eastern part of the canal made by the Ptolemies 
between the Red Sea and the Nile was restored, 
and received the name of the emperor, and a 
branch to the site of the present Cairo was 
added. Probably through this canal were con- 
veyed without transshipment from the ports of 
Myos Hormus and Philotera the granite columns 
of the Ulpian Basilica, which had been hewn in 
the mountain quarries overlooking the Red Sea 
(etronne, Recueil des Inscriptions, i. 196, 421). 
The emperor completed the work Nerva had 
begun in connection with the Aqua Marcia, and 
constructed an entirely new aqueduct from the 
Lacus Sabatinus to the Janiculum. All these 
undertakings were eclipsed by that marvellous 
forum which two hundred years later is described 
as a work too great for mortal men, and as 
having no compeer under heaven (Ammianus, 
xvi. 10), amid the ruins of which still rises in 
solitary grandeur the matchless column beneath 
which the ashes of the founder once reposed. 

_ From these peaceful pursuits Trajan was again 
summoned to defend the frontiers of the empire. 
A dispute had arisen with the Parthians as to 
Which power was entitled to the vassalage of 
Armenia. Trajan landed at Seleucia in Decem- 
ber a.p. 113, and after dedicating part of the 
Dacian spoils in the temple of Zeus Casius near 
Antioch, marched in the spring through Com- 
Magene into Armenia.» That country was made 


> The chronology of these events is that adopted by 
Lightfoot. Merivale places the arrival of Trajan in the 
‘Hast’ a year. later, the Armenian campaign in a.p. 115, 
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a Roman province, and the kings of the tribes 
between the Euxine and the Caspian did homage 
to the conqueror. He then visited Edessa, and 
subdued the north of Mesopotamia, taking 
Nisibis and Batnae, and returned to winter at 
Antioch. Early in a.p. 115, he had a narrow 
escape in the great earthquake there. In the 
following spring he again took the field, crossed 
the Tigris, conquered Adiabene, and after march- 


-ing through Mesopotamia and again crossing the 


Tigris, captured Ctesiphon the Parthian capital. 
Thence he descended the river to its mouth, and, 
first and last of Roman emperors, sailed on the 
Persian Gulf. But ere long he was recalled by 
a dangerous rising in his rear. A revolt of the 
Jews in Cyrenaica, Egypt, and Cyprus broke out, 
probably in A.D. 115, in which the most horrible 
atrocities were perpetrated.° It was eventually 
put down by Marcius Turbo, who had been sent 
by Trajan, but in concert with their brethren 
the Jews in Mesopotamia took up arms and a 
general rising throughout Mesopotamia and 
Osrhoene followed, in which the Romans sustained 
considerable losses, one of Trajan’s legates being 
defeated and slain, and Trajan himself was re- 
pulsed before the little town of Atra. Nisibis 
and Edessa were, however, recovered by his 
legates, and Seleucia, probably the town of that 
name in Commagene on the Euphrates, was 
taken and burnt. Great numbers of the Jews 
were slain by Lusius Quietus, who had been given 
the chief command. After raising the siege of 
Atra Trajan’s health began to fail, and though 
he had contemplated another Mesopotamian 
campaign, he was obliged to give up the plan 
and became eager to return to Italy. He set out, 
but died on the way at Selinus in Cilicia, 
probably about August 7th or 8th, a.v. 117. 
For the purposes of this work the interest of 
Trajan’s life centres in the famous Rescript, ad- 
dressed to his friend Pliny in reply to his letter 
detailing his procedure towards the Christians 
in Bithynia, and inquiring whether Trajan 
approved of it, and if not what course he was 
to pursue. Pliny had arrived in his province 
immediately before September 18th, A.D. 110, or 


.more probably A.p. 111 (Mommsen, Hermes,1869, 


59), and the letter was probably written in the 
year after his arrival. The Rescript is one of 
a series of replies to inquiries on the most 
various subjects—police, baths, sewerage, pre- 
cautions against fires, water supply, public 
buildings, &¢.—and neither Pliny nor Trajan 
seems to have considered the subject one of 
special importance. As Pliny’s letter is the 
earliest heathen account of the services and 
behaviour of the Christians, and Trajan’s reply 
is the earliest piece of legislation about Chris- 
tianity that we possess, we shall first give a 
translation of the correspondence and then pro- 
ceed to comment upon it. 

After stating that having never been present 
at trials of Christians, he was ‘ignorant of the 


and both the Mesopotamian and Assyrian campaigns’ in 
A.D. 116. Dierauer and La Berge place the arrival in ~ 
Dec, 113, the Armenian campaign in A.p. 114, the Meso- 
potamian in A.D. 115, and the earthquake in the winter 
of that year. 

© Dierauer (p. 182) places this revolt early in A.D. 117, 
but La Berge, following Eus. (H. Z.iv. 2) and Jerome 
(Chron.), puts its;commencement in a.p. 115, and its final: 


‘suppression in A.D. 117. ¥ = 
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precise nature of the crime and the usual punish- 
ment, and also how far it was the practice to 
pursue the inquiry, he submits to the emperor 
the following points, namely, whether any dis- 
tinction should be made on the ground of age, or 
should young and old be treated exactly alike; 
should those who abjured Christianity be par- 
doned, or should a man who had ever embraced 
Christianity gain nothing by renouncing it; 
should the mere name apart from any crime or 
the crimes associated with the name be punished? 
Proyisionally he had taken the following course 
in the case of persons brought before him on the 
charge of being Christians. ‘¢I demanded,” he 
says, “of the accused themselves if they were 
Christians, and if they admitted it, I repeated 
the question a second and a third time, threaten- 
ing them with punishment; if they persisted I 
ordered them to be led to execution. For I felt 
convinced that, whatever it might be they con- 
fessed they were, at any rate their unyielding 
obstinacy deserved punishment. Some others, 
who were Roman citizens, I decided should be 
sent to Rome for trial. In the course of the 
proceedings, as is generally the case, the number 
of persons inyolved increased and several varieties 
appeared. An anonymous document was pre- 
sented to me which contained the names of 
many. Those who denied that they were or 
ever had been Christians I thought should be re- 
Jeased when they had, after my example, invoked 
the gods and offered incense and wine to your 
image, which J had ordered to be brought for the 
purpose along with those of the gods, and had 
also blasphemed Christ, none of which things, it 
is said, can those who are really Christians be 
compelled to do. Others, who were accused by 
an informer, first said they were Christians and 
then denied it, saying that they had been, but 
had ceased to be, some three years, some several, 
and one twenty years ago. All adored your 
image and those of the gods, and blasphemed 
Christ, They declared that all the wrong they 
had committed, wittingly or unwittingly, was 
this, that they had been accustomed on a fixed 
day to meet before dawn and sing antiphonally 
ahymn? to Christ asa god, and bind themselves by 
a solemn pledge (sacramento) not to commit any 
enormity, but to abstain from theft, brigandage, 
and adultery, to keep their word, and not to 
refuse to restore what had been entrusted to their 
charge if demanded, After these ceremonies 
they used to disperse and assemble again to share 
a common meal of innocent food, and even this 
they had given up after I had issued the edict 
' by which, according to your instructions, I pro- 
hibited secret societies (hetaeriae), 1 therefore 
considered it the more necessary, in order to 
ascertain what truth there was in this account, 
to examine two ‘slave-girls, who were called 
deaconesses (ministrae), and even to use torture. 
I found nothing except aperverted and unbounded 
superstition. I therefore have adjourned the inves- 
tigation and hastened to consult you, forl thought 
the matter was worth consulting you about, 
especially on account of the numbers who are 
involved. For many of every age and rank, and 


9 Carmen may also mean a form of prayer, but the 
words secwm invicem seem to show it is here used in the 
restricted sense, See Lightfoot, Ap. Ff. Part II. i. 51, 
note, 
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of both séxes, are already and will be summoned’ 
to stand their trial. For this superstition has 
infected not only the towns, but also the villages. 
and country; yet it apparently can be checked. 
and corrected, At any rate it is certainly the 
case that the temples which were almost deserted 
begin to be frequented, the sacred ceremonies 
which had long been interrupted to be resumed, 
and there is a sale for fodder for the victims. 
(pastumque venire vietimarum, so Lightfoot), for 
which previously hardly a buyer was to be, 
found. From this one can easily conclude what 
a number of people may be reformed, if they are: 
given a chance of repentance.” 

To this letter Trajan replied with the follow- 
ing Reseript; “You have followed the right. 
course, my dear Secundus, in investigating the 
cases of those who were denounced to you as. 
Christians, for no fixed rule can be laid down for 
universal adoption. Search is not to be made- 
for them; if they are accused and convicted they» 
are to be punished, yet with the proviso that if 
a man denies he is a Christian and gives tangible: 
proof of it by adoring our gods, he shall by his 
repentance obtain pardon, however strong the 
suspicion against him may be. But no notice: 
should be taken of anonymous accusations in. 
any kind of proceeding. For they are of most, 
evil precedent and are inconsistent with our 
times.” (DPlini et Trajani epp. 96, 97.) 

Besides the interesting information afforded by , 
this letter on the belief and practice of the early) 
Christians (hints are apparently given of the 
existence of some formula of prayer, of the. 
Eucharist and Agape), what light does it throw, 
on the legal position of the Christians? That» 
trials of Christians had to Pliny’s knowledge» 
already taken place appears by it, and the allu- 
sion cannot be to the Neronian persecution when) 
he was scarcely three years old, and hardly can 
be to that which was commenced and almost im-. 
mediately discontinued by Domitian, assuming 
that. the objects of it were Christians and not. 
Jews. Pliny’s language points rather to pro- 
ceedings of a regular kind against Christians. 
On the other hand, the fact that a man who had. 
attained distinction at the bar, and who had 
held all the high offices of state, had never wit- 
nessed a trial of this kind, proves that they were 
rare. Again no statutory enactments as to 
Christianity existed, still less had Trajan ordered 
a general and systematic persecution. Had there 
been any, Pliny would have referred to them, or 
at any rate Trajan would have done so in his. 
Rescript according to his usual custom, when 
Senatus Consulta or edicts of preceding emperors 
were to be found relating to the subject, on which 
he is writing (compare Ixvi. and Ixxiii.), Pliny’s” 
action was therefore based on the fact, that 
Christianity was a religio illicita, its professors 
members of a collegiwm illicitum, at what might» | 
be termed the Roman common law. As. 
long as Christians were regarded by the Roman | 
government as a mere variety of Jews, they 
shared in the toleration enjoyed by Judaism as a 
religio licita, As soon as the separation between 
the two religions became apparent to Roman 
eyes, Christianity lost this shelter and its pro- 
fessors fell under the ban that extended to all 
unlawful associations, The exact time when the 


Romans became aware of the distinction has. 
been the subject of much. controversy ; at, any 
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_ «ate it had become apparent by the end of the 
first century. Whatever view may be taken of 
the Neronian persecution, he does not appear to 
have issued any edicts against Christians in 
‘general, and if Christianity, either apart from 
or along with Judaism, suffered under Domitian 
(Dion, Ixvii. 14), all the measures on the subject 
_were repealed by Nerva on his accession (Dion, 
Ixyiii. 1). This repeal however simply restored 
the Christians to the position in which they had 
been before Domitian’s proceedings, without 
changing it for better or worse. 

What then was the effect of Trajan’s Rescript ? 
Formally it made the position of the Christians 
worse. It confirmed, by a positive enactment, 
the view Pliny had taken of their status at 
common law. Practically, however, the qualifi- 
cations that they were not to be sought after, 
and that anonymous accusations were to be re- 
Jjected—qualifications, which were introduced not 
from any particular favour with which the 
emperor regarded the Christians, but from his 
abhorrence of delation in all its forms, that evil 
whose prevalence under his predecessors, and 
especially under Domitian, had left. such an 
abiding horror in the Roman mind (see for in- 
stance Juv. iv. 87; Tac. Ann. iv. 30; Pliny, Pan. 
34, 35), and from which it was his especial pride to 
be free—must frequently have been a boon to the 
Christians. This secondary bearing of the Rescript 

was first insisted on by Tertullian (e.g. Apol. 

_ ¢. 5, in Migne, Patr. Lat.i. 276), and the primary 
thrown into the background. From Tertullian 
this view of the Rescript passed to Eusebius and 
from him to other Christian writers, till at last 
it came to be taken as an edict of toleration ter- 

“-minating .a general persecution (Sulp. Sev. ii. 
31; Orosius, vii. 12, in Patr. Lat. xx. 146, xxxi. 

1091), a theory excluded by the words of the 
Rescript itself, “That no fixed rule could be laid 
down for the whole empire.” 

Tf on the one hand it was not from favour of 

_ the Christians that these limitations were intro- 
duced, on the other it would appear that 
Trajan’s chief motive was his dread of secret 
societies, which were especially prevalent in 
~Bithynia (Zpp. xxxiv., xciii., exvii.). Pliny’s 
apparently harmless suggestion, that a guild 

_ of fabri, whose numbers should be strictly 
limited and which should be open only to bond 

fide members of the craft, should be established 
at Nicomedia as a fire brigade, had seemed so 
‘dangerous that the emperor had sternly refused 
_his permission, and it was indeed in consequence 

_ of this that Pliny had issued the edict against 

_ hetaeriae already referred to; with how much 

_ Moye jealousy must Trajan have regarded a body 

_ whose meetings were secret, whose members 

Were linked together by a new and strange 

_ belief, and whose spread had been so rapid? 

Improving on the view that the edict was in 

- Yeality one of toleration, later writers like 

- Malalas (xi. 273, in Patr. Gr. xcvii. 413) assert 
that Trajan issued a formal general prohibition 
of the infliction of capital punishment on the 

Ahristians [TreeRtanus], and going a step 
farther, the Syrian and Armenian apocryphal 
acts of Barsimaeus contain an edict not only 

_ granting full toleration to the Christians, but 

actually punishing capitally any one who molested 


e cae 
them. ‘The former statement is given up even 
__by Wieseler (die Christenverfolgungen der Ciisaren, 
CHRIST. BIOGR.—VOL. Iv. 
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130), who alone among recent writers maintains 
the authenticity of the letter of Tiberianus, and 
Gorres (Zeitschrift fir wissensch. Theol. 1878, 
39) demonstrates, on several grounds, that the 
acts in question and consequently the edict they 
contain are equally spurious. Overbeck (Studien 
zur Geschichte der Alten Kirche) maintains that 
the Rescript was the law that regulated the 
position of the Christians till the beginning of 
the persecution of Severus in A.D. 202, and 
that from Tertullian downwards a thoroughly 
mistaken view of it has been taken by the 
tradition of the church. He asserts that during 
this period it regulated the practice of the 
emperors, and that they did not deviate from it 
either in favour of the Christians or against 
them. He supports his position by pointing out 
that Justin Martyr under Antoninus Pius, 
Athenagoras under M. Aurelius, and Tertullian 
under Severus (Apol. I. 4, Legatio pro Christ. 1 
and 2, in Patr. Gr. vi. 333, 892-893, and Apol. 
1-4, in Patr. Lat. i. 259-289), all agree in 
stating that the mere name of Christian was 
punishable. The trials of Ptolemy and Lucius 
before the prefect of the city are conducted pre- 
cisely in the manner laid down by the Rescript 
(Justin, Apol. IZ. in Patr. Gr. vi. 445), M. 
Aurelius, on the occasion of the persecution of 
Lyons, issues a Rescript which follows the rule 
approved by Trajan, that those who abjured 
Christianity should be released, those who re- 
fused to do so should be executed (Euseb. H. EZ. 
v. 1). In consequence, Overbeck rejects not 
only the protection edicts ascribed to M. 
Aurelius and Antoninus Pius, which are now 
generally considered to be forgeries, but also, 
following Keim, argues (134-148) for the spu- 
riousness of Hadrign’s letter to Minucius Fun- 
danus, which has usually been thought to be 
genuine, and which is not really inconsistent 
with Trajan’s Rescript. 

The only martyrs who are known by name to 
have suffered under Trajan, are the bishops 
SyMEON of Jerusalem and Ienarrus of Antioch. 

By a strange caprice of fortune, the first 
emperor who issued a formal law against the 
Christians is, according to the legend of Gregory 
the Great, the only pagan who has escaped 
eternal punishment. The pope, according to 
the story told by his biographer (Joannes Dia- 
conus, ii, 44), one day passing in procession 
through Trajan’s forum, and being struck by a 
group representing the emperor pausing on his 
march to hear a widow that demanded justice 
for the murder of her son, wept at the thought 
of the perdition of so just.a prince, and prayed 
before the tomb of St. Peter. That night the 
pope was assured by a vision that his prayers 
had been heard, but was warned that he was 
never again to venture to pray for any pagan. 

The legend had a wide currency in the middle 
ages. Dante (Purgatorio, x.73) describes a group 
representing the interview between Trajan and 
the widow, and in the Paradiso (xx. 44) beholds 
the soul of the pious emperor in the sixth heaven 
among the spirits of the just made perfect. In 
art the legend was no less popular. It appears 
among the sculptures of the Doge’s Palace; 
it is found in the tapestries at Berne, the spoils 
of Charles the Bold. : 

The chief authorities for the general history 
of Trajan are (i.) ancient—ihe epitome of Dion 

3X 
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Cassius, lxviii, 3-35 ; Pliny’s Panegyric and letters 
(quoted above from Keil’s edition); Victor de 
Caesaribus and Epitome; and John Malalas, xi., 
whose statements must be received with great 
caution (for a critique of the sources of his 
account of Trajan see Professor von Gutschmid’s 
note in Dierauer, 155). (ii.) Modern—Tillemont, 
Einp. ii. 144-218; Francke, Zur Geschichte Tra- 
jan’s; Merivale, ch. Ixiii, and Ixy. ; Dierauer’s 
“essay in Biidinger’s Untersuchungen zur Rémi- 
schen Kaisergeschichte, vol. i., and La, Berge in 
the Bibliothéque de I’ Lcole des Hautes Etudes, vol. 
xxxii. For his relations with the Christians, to 
the authorities already cited may be added 
Eusebius, H. £. iii. 32, 33, 365 Tillemont, 
M. EH. ii. 167-212; and Gibbon, c. 16. The 
ancient authorities for the reign of Trajan are 
singularly meagre, and the dates, and even the 
order of many of the important events in his 
reign have been determined only by the evidence 
of inscriptions and coins. [¥. D.] 


TRAJANUS (2), commander-in-chief under 
the emperor Valens. He was defeated by 
the Goths. The emperor upbraided him, when 
he boldly replied that it was the imperial 
Arianism, and not his own inetliciency, caused his 
defeat, by setting God against him (Theodoret, 
‘iv. 30). He may be the same as the Trajan, to 
whom St. Basil wrote, in A.D. 373, on behalf of 
one Maximus, a former governor of Cappadocia 
~(EZpp. exlvii.exlix.; Ceill. iv. 280, 455). 

{G. T. 8.] 


TRAJANUS (8), priest of Syracuse. 
Gregory the Great thought him the most likely 
to be chosen as bishop on the death of Maxi- 
“mianus, but though he praised his good qualities 
‘he considered him hardly competent. He pre- 
‘ferred JOANNES (389), who ultimately became 
bishop. (Zpp. v. 17.) [F. D.] 


TRAJANUS (4), bishop of Melita (Malta), 
succeeded the deposed bishop Lucrnuus (3) in 
A.D. 599. He had been previously abbat of a 
_monastery at Syracuse. Gregory the Great, 
subject to the approval of JOANNES, bishop of 
that city, gives him leave to take with him four 
or five of his monks, and also the slaves he had 
bought with his own money, and his own MSS. 
and those of his father, and also what he had 
acquired since he ceased to be abbat. What, 
however, he had acquired during his abbacy, 
was to remain the property of the monastery. 
Three years afterwards a circular letter is 
addressed to him, with the other Sicilian 
bishops. He may be the Trajanus whom Gre- 
gory considered unfit to succeed MAXIMIANUS 
(7) in the bishopric of Syracuse (Zpp. x. 1; 
xill.-18; v. 17). Esa 

TRANQUILLINUS (1), a friend of Jerome 
and Oceanus, in Rome, at the end of the 4th 
century. He had written, in the year of 396, to 
speak of the prevalence of Origenism, and the 
resistance made to it by Oceanus. Jerome points 
out to him, in reply, that Origen, though his 
opinions were dangerous, might be read for the 
sake of his learning and his power as a com- 
mentator. (Jerome, Zp. 62, ed. Vall.) 

LWacs Bo] 


TRANQUILLINUS (2), an old friend of 
Chrysostom, who wrote him a letter of affection 
from Cucusus. (Chrys. Zp. 63.) wal eaW st) 


TRESANUS 


 TRANQUILLINUS (8), bishop of Antioch if 
Pisidia (Le Quien, Ur. Chr. i. 1037). He took a 
prominent part at the council of Ephesus in 431. 
In the Contestatio addressed to Cyril and Juvenal 
his name stands first both in the document itself 
and in the subscriptions. He also subscribed 
the Epistle of the Oriental¥ to the clergy and 
people of Hierapolis (Hard. i. 1350, 1352°3 Synod_ 
Adv. Trag. ren. cc. 7, 13, 28 in Mansi v. 765). 
He must afterwards have become reconciled to 
Cyril, as he is not among those finally expelled 
(wb. cap. 190). [eo Ho] 


TRANQUILLINUS (9), bishop of Tarragona,. 
is said to have been a disciple of St. Victorian 
and a monk in his monastery, and to have been 
many years bishop. These statements are 
derived solely from the late life of St. Victorian 
by Ayusa y Yriarti, the materials of which are 
derived from ancient Breviaries (AA, SS. Jan. 
i. 741), but if Tranquillinus filled the gap 
between SurGius (died after a.p, 546) and Ar- 
temius (bishop before a.p. 589), it would be 
consistent with the date of St. Victorian (Zsp. 
Sag. xxv. 75). 


TRANQUILLUS (1), an imaginary bishop. 
of the “Chalcedouii of Syria,” who, according: 
to Praedestinatus confuted the Noetians. [G.S.] 


TRANQUILLUS (2), a bishop, who at- 
tended the second council summoned by the 
enemies of Chrysostom, where, together witli 
Elpidius of Laodicea, he repudiated the authority 
of the canon of the council of Antioch, used as. 
a weapon against him, on the grounds of the 
heretical character of the synod (Pallad. p. 79). 
He may perhaps be the same as the bishop 
Tranquillinus to whom Chrysostom wrote, Zp.. 
BrBuiets [E. V.], 


TRASAMUND, king. [Turasamunp.] 


TRANSAMUNDUS IL, duke of Spoleto: 
[Faroaupus IL, Grecorius (52, 53), Lurr- 
PRANDUS I.]. LF. Dal 


TREBELLIUS POLLIO, one of the Au- 
gustan historians. He wrote under Diocletian 
and Constantine. To him are ascribed biogra- 
phies of the Valeriani, Gallieni, Thirty Tyrants, 
and of Claudius II. [Sparrranus]. Teuttel’s Hist. 
of Roman Literature, 11, 320. (G. T. 5.) 


TREDAN, abbat, 778-785. K.148*, Birch. 
TREFERIUS, bishop. [Ocravrus (6).] 


| 
TREMORINUS, bishop of Caerleon, died 
A.D. 490, and was followed by St. Dubricius 
but we owe his name to Geoffrey of Monmoutl 
(Hist. Brit. viii. 10), and find it forming par 
of the legend of Merlin and king Arthur; h 
is probably the same as the mythical Trecut 
norus. (Ussher, Whs. v. 102-3, Ind. Chiron 
A.D, 490; Stubbs, Reg. 154.) [J. GJ 


TRESANUS (Trussanus, Tesanus), con 
fessor at Avenay in France about the 6t! 
century. By the Scotch annalists (Boethius 
Lesley, Dempster, and Camerarius) he is made 
native of Scotland; but he was probably a 
Irishman, and went to Gaul with six brother: 
and three sisters. According to the Vita S. 


> TRIBONIANUS 


_Dressani conf. compiled by Colgan (Acta SiS, 271 
‘sq. with appendix), from records at Rheims, and 
republished by the Bollandists (Acta SS. Feb. 7, 
ii. 53-6 with comment. praey. in 16 paragraphs), 
but not of much value historically, he was pious, 
but ignorant and simple, and wasacting asa swine- 
herd when St. Remigius came to the village of 
_Murigny where Tresan lived, and cleared him from 
some false accusations. He was ordained priest 
by St. Remigius, and remained on the Marne near 
Rheims till he died on Feb. 7th, and was buried at 
Avenay in Champagne, but his date is unfixed. 
[GrpuRIANus.] (Hardy, Desc. Oat. i. pt. i. 127, 
pt. ii. 902, app.; O’Hanlon, Jr. SS. 376 sq.) 
(J. G.] 
| TRIBONIANUS (A), a bishop addressed by 
- Isidore of Pelusium (lib. i. Hp. 149) on the re- 
 sponsibilities of the episcopal office. {C. H.] 


; TRIBONIANUS (2), successively quaestor, 
- consul, and master of the offices to Justinian. 
He was also that emperor’s confidential adviser 
in all his legal reforms and compilations. His 
history is given at length in Smith’s Dicrron- 
ARY OF GREEK AND RoMAN BioGRAPHY, s. v. 
Tribonianus. In addition to the authorities 
there quoted, the reader may consult on the 
vexed question as to the real religion of Tribo- 
nianus Helwig, de Payanismo Triboniani, Greifs- 
wald, 1728; and Fabric. Bib. Graeca, pass. 
Cf. also the article on Justinian in this Dic- 
tionary, Vol. III. p. 551-559, and in the Ency- 
_ ¢lop. Britann., new edition. [G. T. S.J 


TRIBUNUS, cleric of Sipontum. 
(156).] 


TRIDUANA (Kipvana, TRADLIN, TRAD- 
WELL, TRALLEW, TREDDLES, TREDUANA, TRED- 
WALL, TREDWELL, TROLLHAENA, TRULLEN), 

_ virgin, commemorated Oct. 8, appears in two 
_ Scotch legends as accompanying both St. Boni- 
facius Kiritinus (Skene, Chron. 423) and St. 
Regulus (ib. 187 as Kiduana); in the Orkneyinga 

_ Saga (ed. Anderson, 1873) she is called Troll- 
‘haena. The account in Brev. Aberd. (Prop. SS. 

p. aest. f. cxxii.) follows the legend of St. Regulus 

in saying that Triduana came to Scotland with 
St. Regulus and lived as hermit at Rostoby 
(Roscoby, Forfarshire) with her two virgins, 

_ Potentia and Emeria (or Cineria), Being pursued 
by the impure love of a neighbouring chief, she 

_ fled to Dunfallandy, Perthshire. She devoted 
_ herself more entirely to fasting and prayer at 
 Restalrig, near Edinburgh, which afterwards 
_ became a place of pilgrimage for the blind and 
tender-eyed. (Bp. Forbes, Kals. 454; Skene, 
Celt. Scot. ii. 270, 275; Dempster, H. 2. Scot. 
~ ii, 612.) (Gals 


TRIFERIUS, bishop. [Ocravius (4).] 


_ _TRIFOLIUS (0), prefect of Italy, to whom 
_ the emperor Theodosius the Great addressed a 

law dated June 14, 387, enjoining that the 
_ Yegulations to prevent Apollinarists and other 
heretics holding assemblies should be enforced 
(Cod. Theod. lib. xvi.; lit. iv. 1. 2, p. 100, ed. 
Gothofred). [C. H.] 


_ TRIFOLIUS (2), a priest, was asked by the 
_ senator Faustus whether the doctrine of certain 
monks of Scythia, who had arrived at Rome from 
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Constantinople, that one of the Trinity was 
crucified [Hormispas, Vol. III., 160], was con- 
sistent with the teaching of the fathers. Trifolius 
in his letter replied in the negative, on the 


authority of the first four general councils. This 


was in A.D. 520 (Migne, Patr. Lat. xiii. 553). 
[F. D.] 


TRIGETIUS, an ex-prefect, with the ex- 
consul Avienus, accompanied pope Lxo the Great, 
q- v- on his mission to Attila in A.D. 452. He 
may be the person of that name who negotiated 
the peace with the Vandals in February, A.D. 
435 (Prosper, Chron. in Migne, Patr. Lat. li. 
596, 603). [F. D.J 


TRIGUILLA, master of the household of 
Theoderic, is accused by Boethius (De Cons. 
i. Pr. 4) of using his position for extortion and 
oppression, in which Boethius asserts he had 
often checked him, [F. D.J 


TRILLO (TeR10, TaERrL10), Welsh saint, 
son of Ithael Hael, accompanied St. Cadfan 
from Armorica, and became a member of the 
college on Bardsey early in the 6th century : 
patron of Llandrillo, Merionethshire, and Llan- 
drillo-yn-Rhos, with the singular little building 
called St. Trillo’s chapel on Beaumaris Bay, 
Carnarvonshire. His feast is June 16. (Myr. 
Arch. ii. 24, 54; Rees, Welsh SiS, 223.) (J. G.] 


TRINIO (Trriaw, Trmiawe, TRUNNYAY, 
TRUNYAW, TRYNYAV), Welsh saint, son of 
Difwng ap Emyr Llydaw, came with St. Cadfan 
from Armorica to Wales and Bardsey early in 
the 6th century: founded Llandrinio, Mont- 
gomeryshire, (Jyv. Arch. ii, 24, 31, 54; Rees, 
Welsh SS. 165, 213, 219.) [J. G.] 


TRINITY, THE HOLY (‘H Gayla Tpids ; 
Sancta, Sanctissima Trinitas). 

I. The Terms.—There is nothing transcen- 
dental or mysterious in the terms by which the 
central mystery of the Christian faith is desig- 
nated by Greek and Latin writers. Tpids is 
either the number three, or a triplet of similar 
objects, as in the phrase kagvyvjtey rpids 
(Rost u. Palm’s Leswicon, s. v.). In this sense it 
is applied by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. IV. 
vil. 553 p. 588 Pott.) to the Triad of Christian 
graces, Faith, Hope, Charity. As Gregory of 
Nazianzus says (Orat. xiii. p. 211), tpids od 
mpaynaray aviowy dmaplOunots, GAN’ Yow Kab 
duoriwev obAAnWis. The first instance of its 
application to the Three Persons in the one God 
is in Theophilus of Antioch (Ad Auwtol. ii. 15). 
Similarly, the word Trinitas, in its proper force, 
means either the number three, or a triad. It 
is first applied to the mystery of the Three in 
One by Tertullian, who says that the Church 
“proprie et principaliter ipse est spiritus, in 
quoest Trinitas unius divinitatis, Pater et Filius 
et Spiritus Sanctus” (De Pudicitia, 21. Compare 
adv. Praxeam, 2—“‘oirovoutas sacramentum 
quae unit«tem in trinitatem disponit ”), , 

It may be convenient to mention here also 
the terms which became most. prominent in the 
Trinitarian controversy. Ovdcta, in the Platonic 
terminology, designates the idea or “form” the 
inherence of which makes any object that which 
it actually is—its essence or being. It is of 
course a voovpmevoy, inaccessible to sense, that 
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which is apparent to the senses being pauvdpevov. 
. The word irdéaracis came to be used in later 
times, especially by the Stoics, as the noetic 
substratum which underlies (6pfarara) the 
_phenomena. It. was consequently, in philo- 
_ sophic diction, undistingnishable from ovcia. 
In the exigencies of controversy, however, a 
distinction was drawn, and it was laid down 
- (Basil, Epist. 42; iii. 63 Opp. ed. Paris, 1638) 
that ovata is a “ universal,” denoting that which 
is common to the individuals of a species; while 
‘Smdoracis expresses that which makes an in- 
. dividual that which he is; that, in fact, which 
constitutes personal existence. It is worth 
mention, that these terms seem to have been 
_ introduced into theology by the Gnostics ; ovata, 
duoovotos, bméoraots, broKeluevoy, all occur in 
Trenaeus’s account of the Valentinians (c. Haeres. 
i. 5). The word mpéowroy (primarily the 
‘countenance, afterwards a mask or “ part”) was 
employed by Sabellius to designate the three 
manifestations of the one Deity (which he did 
‘not regard as being individual existences), and 
afterwards with an orthodox signification. 
Cicero translated the word odcia by its etymo- 
logical equivalent, essentia (Seneca, Hpist. vi. 6 
[158]); it is evident that in Seneca’s time it 
was not naturalized in the Latin language. 
The word imdoraois was rendered in later times 
“by substantia, but this was also employed to 
render ovata, which was regarded as equivalent. 
_ Hypostasis was also used as a quasi-Latin word, 
but took no root in the language. T[pdéowmoy 
was rendered by persona, a word, however, which 
from its legal associations expressed individual 
_ separate existence much more emphatically than 
_ mpdowroy (see the note in Baur’s Dreieinigkeit, 
i. 446; Routh’s Reliquiac, iii. 383, note on b7o- 
ordceas; C. Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alea- 
andria, p. 183 ff.). Compare Homousios, Vol. III. 
133. 

Il. The Doctrine.—1. Introductory. — The 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity is confessedly 
transcendental. It is made known to us by 
divine revelation ; but even when revealed, it is 
still beyond the grasp of human conception. 
To speak generally, the Heavenly Father reveals 
Himself in the Son as propitiated, and in the 
Holy Spirit certifies the faithful of their relation 
to God as His children, and by His ever-working 

’ power draws them to partake of His own divine 
life ; He “ sanctifies all the elect people of God.” 
The doctrine may be summed up in the words 
“the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 

_Holy Ghost is God; and yet they are not three 
Gods, but one God.” It was the attempts of 
various thinkers to put this great mystery into 
such terms as to be, or seem to be, comprehen- 
sible by man, which occasioned the Trinitarian 
discussions and heresies of the early centuries. 
It is the task of this article briefly to follow 
the course of Christian thought on this subject. 

2. The Holy Trinity in the New Testament.— 
The Latin Fathers from the end of the fifth 
century onward constantly appeal to the well- 
known interpolation 1 John v. 7. Greeks and 
Latins alike refer to the voice of the Father 
and the vision of the Spirit at the baptism 
of the Son (Matt. iii. 16,17), and to the Lord’s 
injunction as to baptism (Matt. xxviii. 19) 
as grounds for the Christian faith in the Holy 
Trinity. With regard to the divinity of the 
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Son in particular, reference is made to His 
designation as God in Acts xx. 28 (reading Oeov) ; 
1 John vy. 20; Tit. ii. 13; Rom. ix. 5; to the 
application to the Son of passages which in the 
Old Testament relate to God the Father, as in 
1 Cor. x. 9 (reading Xpioré), John xii. 38 ff. ; 
Eph. iv. 8; Heb. i. 6 ff.; Matt. iii. 3; to the 
designation of Christ as Son of God, Only- 
begotten of the Father, of the same nature 
with Him, in John i. 14, 18; iii. 16; v. 18; to 
the divine attributes which are given to Him, 
as eternity, John i. 1; Rev. i. 8, 18; Heb. i. 11; 
omniscience, Matt. ix. 4; John ii. 24 f.; xxi. 17; 
1 Cor. iv. 5; Col. ii. 3; omnipotence, John x. 28; 
Rey. i. 8; to the divine operations which are 
attributed to Him, as the creation of the world, 
John i. 3; 1 Cor. viii. 6; Col. i. 16 ; Heb. i. 10; 
its maintenance, Col. i. 17; Heb. i. 33; the 
raising and quickening of the dead, John v. 21, 
28 f.; Matt. xxv. 31 ff; to the honour paid to 
Him as to God, John v. 23; Acts i. 245 vii. 595; 
1 Cor. i. 2; Heb. i. 6, 8; Rev. v. 9 ff. Christ is 
culled God not only by St. Thomas (1 John xx. 28), 
but also by St. Paul in Rom. ix. 5, where the 
connexion seems to require this explanation. In 
Col. ii, 9 the whole fulness of the Godhead is 
said to dwell in Him bodily; and the cardinal 
passage in St. John (i. 1 ff.) undoubtedly 
represents the Word or Reason of God, who was 
incarnate in Jesus Christ, as being with the 
Father from all eternity. St. Paul (Col. i. 15) 
describes Him as the complete representation _ 
(cixdv) of the invisible God. Texts are also 
found which represent the Son as “inferior to 
the Father, as touching his manhood:” John 
y. 195 viii. 28; xiv. 28 (6 marhp melCov mov 
éotiv); xx. 17; 1 Cor. xi. 3; Eph. i. 17; Matt. 
xix. 17 (text. recept.). 

Of the: Holy Spirit, the personality seems to 
be proved by the reference (John xiv. 16) to 
Him as another Comforter, i.e. as of the same 
nature with the Son; compare xiv. 265 xv. 26 ; 
xvi. 8, 13, éxeivos papruphoe, etc. He is spoken 
of in such a manner as to imply His personality 
in Rom. viii. 16, 26 (cuppaptupel, avTiAapBdverat) 
and Rey. xxii. 17. [Hory Guosr, Vol. III. 114.] 

The union of the Three Persons is found in 
Matt. xxviii. 29; 2 Cor. xiii. 13. But, in truth, 
when we are once convinced that “the Father 
is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is 
God,” and join this to the patent fact that 
Christians worshipped one God [Gop, Vol. Il. 
689], it necessarily follows that these are “not 
three Gods, but one God.” ; 

3. The Father.—About the nature of God the 
Father, there has been comparatively little 
controversy in the Church. Jewish and Gentile 
Christians agreed in recognising the one God 
Who made and maintains all things. Nor did 
they doubt that He is a Person, a Being having 
a Will, and that Will to good. Yet in fact the 
differences of conception on this subject which 
were found in different schools of thought were 
not inconsiderable, and not without influence on 
the discussions about the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity. 

a. In the Gnostic conceptions of the Most 
High—which, though heretical, exercised some 
influence on speculation within the Church—the 
most prominent point is the difficulty of con- 
ceiving pure Spirit, such as God is, being brought 
into connexion with matter, which was held to 
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be by its very nature impure; it is only through 
a series of beings gradually descending in purity 
and dignity that He can be brought into con- 
nexion with the material, world. The first 
beginning of the succession of Aeons is in the 
mind of the supreme Deity, who in them becomes 
conscious of himself. 

b. In the Alexandrian school, influenced as it 
was by the later Platonism, we find the most 
purely immaterial conception of the Most High 
God. Human thought is utterly powerless, said 
Clement (Strom. v.11, § 72), to express anything 
positively as to the being of God; it is only 
possible to know what He is not (yrwpl(ew obx 
& dor, d 5¢ wh éotw). Origen holds that God 
alone is, in the strict sense, a purely spiritual, 
incorporeal Being. He is therefore incapable of 
direct contact with matter. There must conse- 
quently be some kind of intermediate being 
between Him and matter, though at the same 
time Origen seeks to avoid anything like the 
Gnostic emanation-process. But though God is 
“beyond all being” (éméxeiva mdons ovolas), 
and so inconceivable, Origen always represents 
Him, not as a mere abstraction, but as a Person 
haying consciousness, thought, and will. This 
Alexandrian mode of thought, which withdraws 
the Deity from all positive affirmation, has been 

called the via negationis. 

c. The antithesis of this is the va eminentiae, 
according to which God is conceived as having 
faculties similar to those of man, but of in- 
conceivably greater purity, intensity, and power. 
This is found in the Clementine Homilies, which 
represent a kind of Judaic Gnosticism. Thus, 
Simon says, and Peter approves (Hom. xix. 11), 
that tov mpoodyvtay avOpémois Ta Kpelrrova 
aiwvlas mpdceotw TH Ocg. In this view, God 
cannot be without body and limbs, without 
form and beauty, in order that He may be the 
object of human love and reverence, for man 
can neither love nor fear a mere abstraction. 
This Clementine view, however, runs into 
Pantheism ; God is the heart of all things ; from 
Him all things stream forth; to Him all things 

_ return (Hom. xi, 2f.). The Clementines are no 
- doubt heretical, but some of the early teachers 
of the Church also appear to identify reality 
with corporeity. When Melito of Sardes wrote 
a special treatise on the corporeity of God (wep) 
évowpdrou @cod, Luseb. H. L. iy. 26. 2), he may 
have intended, as has been supposed, to vindicate 
the materialistic conception of God [Mutrro, 
Vol. Ill. 898], but the title is equally applicable 
to a treatise on the Incarnation. Tertullian, 
_ however, maintains in the frankest manner that 
we must ascribe corporeity to God, because that 
which is incorporeal is non-existent, “ nihil est 
incorporale, nisi quod non est” (De Carne 
Christi, c. 11). Yet we are not to suppose that 
he ascribed to God the same kind of body asa 
man has; he distinguishes “omne quod est 
corpus est sui generis” (ib.). 
__ d. Christians haye always maintained the 
unity of God both against pagan polytheism and 
against Gnostic dualism. (Gop, Vol. II. 689.] 
No one has attacked the latter with keener dialec- 
tic than Tertullian (c. Marcion. i. 3,5, 9). And 
_ they were further bound to oppose the Gnostic 
"hypothesis, that such apparently opposed quali- 
"ties as Justice and Mercy could not be found in 
"one being, and therefore must be distributed to 
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several (Tert. c. Marc. ii. 11; Clem. Hom. xviii. 
1f.). The great problem, how to reconcile God’s: 
omniscience and omnipotence with man’s freedom, ' 
also emerged in early times (Justin. Apol. i. 43 5 
Origen in Genes. cc, 5-9; c. Cels. ii. 20). 

4, The Son.—The great controversy, however, 
of the early centuries turned on the nature of 
the second Person of the Holy Trinity and His 
relation to the Father. The two principal forms 
of error, towards which human thought on the 
subject gravitated, were, the belief that Jesus: 
was simply a man chosen by God and endowed 
with a special portion of His Spirit (Adop- 
tianism); and the belief that Christ was a 
heavenly Being, the Spirit nearest in dignity 
to the Father, who took our nature upon him, 
and after accomplishing his work on earth 
ascended to God the Father (Pneumatism). 

In the earliest writers there is a looseness or- 
carelessness of expression with regard to the’ 
Person of Christ which later teachers, taught 
by centuries of controversy, avoided. But the’ 
general lines of their teaching are sufficiently 
clear. They sought to give adequate expression 
to the central mystery of Christianity, the 
union of the nature of God with the nature of 
man (2 Pet. i. 4). And this could only be: 
attained by such a conception of Christ as 
should make evident the divine and the human 
in Him, without confusion of Persons or division’ 
of substance. Hence the Ebionite conception 
[Exronism, Vol. II. 25] of Christ as a being essen- 
tially human, though filled with the Spirit of: 
God and even in wondrous wise begotten of the’ 
Spirit, was at once rejected as altogether short, 
ot the truth. Equally inadequate was felt to 
be the conception of a being, essentially divine,’ 
seemingly appearing in human form, or seem-' 
ingly united with the man Jesus [Docertism,' 
Vol. I. 867]. In a word, all conceptions were 
finally rejected by the Catholic Church which’ 
seemed to endanger either the true divinity of: 
the Son of God, or the true humanity of the Son 
of Man, or the true union of God and Man in one 
Christ. i 

5. Views of Apostolic Fathers.—The earliest. 
pagan witness to the Christian faith (Pliny, 
Dpist. x. 96 (al. 97]; cf. Euseb. H. B. v. 28, 5) 
testifies expressly to the fact that, according to 
the evidence produced to him, Christians in’ 
their worship were accustomed to sing a hymn: 
to Christ as God. When we come to the Chris-' 
tian writers themselves, we find Jesus Christ: 
described as x¥pios, the LXX translation of the’ 
name of God, everywhere, both by Jewish and. 
Gentile Christians. Clement of Rome (1 Cor.’ 
2, §1) speaks of the sufferings of Christ in 
a connexion which compels us to identify the’ 
sufferer with God. ‘The earliest extant sermon 
(Clem. Rom. on 2 Cor, i.) begins with the 
words, “Brethren, we must think of Jesus 
Christ as God, as the Judge of quick and dead,” 
and goes on to speak of Him as the bestower of 
spiritual light (i. § 4), and the giver of life toy 
the spiritually dead (i. § 8); in short, in terms 
which can only apply to God. Barnabas (y. 2). 
tells us that the Lord endured to suffer for us, 
though He was Lord («dpios) of the whole: 
universe, to Whom God said in the beginning, 
“Let us make man.” Ignatius calls Christ God) 
without any qualification (Zph. ¢. 18), and God- 
incarnate (Zph. c. 7). Polycarp (ad Phil. c. 2) 
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speaks of Him and having all things in heaven 
and earth made subject to Him, and as the Judge 
of quick and dead. In Hermas (Sim. v. 16, 5) 
we find the peculiar conception, that God caused 
the pre-existent Holy Spirit to dwell in flesh 
[Houy Guost, Vol. III. 115]. So far, there is no 
speculation about the relation of the Son to the 
Hather, but simple unspeculative recognition of 
His divinity. 

6. Lhe Apologists—With the Apologists we 
enter on a different phase of thought. When 
they endeavoured to explain the nature of their 
faith to pagan opponents, they naturally availed 
themselves, so far as possible, of terms already 
intelligible to cultivated heathens. Such a 
term was Adyos. The Stoics, the prevalent 
philosophical sect in the second century, had 
already applied to the God whom they recognised 
as maintaining and organising the universe the 
terms Adyos and Adyos omepuarixds, considering 
Him as the rational principle and the cause of 
existence of all things (Diogenes Laert. vii. 134; 
Plutarch, de Placit. Phil. i. 7; im Ritter and 
Preller, Hist. Phil. p. 365 ff.). Philo, again, 
resting on the Jewish speculations which dis- 
tinguished between the unrevealed God and the 
revealed Wisdom described in such passages as 
Proy. viii., Wisdom vii., Ecclus. xxiv., had used 
the word Adyos to designate on the one hand 
God’s eternal thought, on the other the organi- 
sation and force which are the result of this 
thought. With him the Logos is iSea ray 
iSeGy, the unity of the rational forces which are 
at work in the deyelopment of the universe. 
[Logos, Vol. IIL. 735.] In St. John’s Gospel the 
Logos Who was in the beginning with God, and 
through Whom all things were made, is revealed 
as incarnate in Christ. Here then was a means 
of making at any rate one aspect of the Triune 
Deity to some extent intelligible to those who 
were unacquainted with the Jewish Scriptures, 
but acquainted with current philosophy. Hence 
the Apologists constantly used the word Adyos 
when they had to explain the nature of Christ’s 
Person to pagan opponents. Tertullian (Apol. 
21) distinctly refers to the ethnic use of the 
word, “apud vestros quoque sapientes Adyoy, ie. 
sermonem atque rationem, constat artificem 
videri universitatis.” Moreover, the great pre- 
tensions of the Gnostics stimulated them to 
show that Christianity itself offered an adequate 
explanation of the phenomena of the world, both 
moral and physical. It should be especially 
observed, however, that the Logos of the 
Apologists has nothing in common with any 
Gnostic emanation-theory ; they do not place an 
inferior being between the Most High and the 
ereated universe in order to avoid the contact of 
the former with anything material. The Gnostic 
horror of matter is not in their thoughts. 

The Logos-theory of the Apologists is in 
essentials uniform. God had from all eternity 
the Logos in Himself, didiws Aoyuds dy 
(Athenag. Leg. 10). Before all created things 
God produced a rational power (divauly twa 
AoyiKyy) out of Himself (Justin. Apol. i. 61). 
Yet the Logos is not cut off from the Father, so 
as to leave Him &oyov; He came into being 

“Kare mepiopdy ov Kare amoxomhy, by distribution 
of office, not by separation (‘Tatian. Orat. 5; 
Justin. Dial. 128). Theophilus uses the terms 
which Philo had already applied to the nature | 
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of man, Adyos evdidberos and Adyos mpogopixds, 
to describe the Word or Reason remaining in the 
Father, and the Word or Reason operating in 
creation (ad Autol. ii. 10); and other Apologists, 
without using exactly the same terms, make 
a similar distinction. ThisLogos is both the 
regulator of the physical world and the guide of 
man to true wisdom; wherever reason is, there 
is the divine Logos. As “begotten” He is dis- 
tinguished from all creatures; He alone is 
strictly and properly “son ” (kupiws vids, Justin. 
Apol. ii. 6), and of the same nature with the 
Father. Yet He is personally distinct from the 
Father, devrepos Oeds (Origen, c. Celsum, y. 39). 
(CurisroLoey, Vol. I. 490.] 

With whatever inexactness of expression it is 
abundantly clear that Justin regarded Jesus 
Christ as existing in and with the Father, as Son 
or word of God, before His incarnation and 
before all created things, rpotrfpxev vids Tod 
moimTod Tay bAwy, Oeds dv (Dial. c. 48), But 
He isa numerically distinct being (ap:0u6 Erepdy 
tt, Dial. 128), not merely a power or effluence, 
as that of light from the sun; begotten by the 
will of the Father (rod Marpdés GeAhoe, Dial. 
61; cf 127, 128). Justin in these passages 
seems to imply that he believes the Son to have 
been begotten from all eternity (a aidvos). 
Certainly he nowhere falls into the phraseology 
which was afterwards characteristic of Arianism. 
With regard to the Holy Spirit he is somewhat 
indefinite, and even seems in one passage to 
identify the Spirit with the Word (7) mvedua... 
ovdév HAA vojoa O€uis } Toy Adyor bs mpw- 
TéroKos TG Oc early, Apol. i. 33). Yet he 
also speaks (Apol. i. 13) of placing the Son in 
the second rank or order, and the prophetic 
Spirit in the third, clearly distinguishing the 
Son from the Spirit, and he seems to approach the 
doctrine of the Procession when he speaks (Dial. 
116) of the Spirit as the angel or power of God sent 
to us through Jesus Christ [Justinus Martyr, 
Vol. III. 572; Hoty Guosr, Vol. II. 115}. 

Theophilus of Antioch, in his description of 
the relation of the Logos to the Father, presents 
several points of resemblance with Justin. His 
use of the terms Adyos évdid@eros and Adyos 
mpopoptkds has already been noticed. It is in 
him also that we first find the word rpids used 
in reference to the Godhead. Speaking (ad Autol. 
ii. 15) of the fourth day of Creation, he says 
that the three days which preceded the making 
of the lights are types of the Trinity, God and 
His Word and His Wisdom (rijs Tp:ddos, rod 
cod kal rod Adyou adrod Kal ris Solas 
aurov), where the “ Wisdom” of God is clearly 
identified with His Spirit, and distinguished 
from the Word. Athenagoras (Legat. 12), re- 
pudiating the pagan “Jet us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die,” says that we Christians do 
not fall into this sensuousness, as we are urged 
forward by the hope of knowing God and the 
Word proceeding from Him, of knowing what is 
the unity of the Child with the Father, what 
the fellowship of the Father with the Son, what 
the Spirit is, what is the uniting and distin- 
guishing of these united Beings, Spirit, Child, 
Father (@cdv kal tov map’ avTod Adyor eidévat, 
tis 7 Tod Tadds mpds roy Tatépa évdrns, ths 
Tod Marpbs mpds Tov Yidbv Kowwvla, th 7d 
Iveta, tls Tay TocovTwy [al. rls 4 robrar] 
evwots Kat diaipecis Evounevwy, tod TMyevuaros 


“in the words “semper coexistens Filius Patri” 
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rod Iadds Tov Marpds). He says (Leg, 10) that 
Christians acknowledge a Father God, a Son God, 
and a Holy Spirit, pointing out in them their 
unity in power and distinction: in rank (Gedy 
marépa ical vidy Gedy Kal mvedma Erov, derkviyTas 
aitay thy ey th &oce divamy Kad thy ev Tdke 
dialpeow); and again (Leg. 24) that God, and 
the Son His Word, and the Holy Spirit, are 
united in respect of power, or potentially (évod- 
peva kaT& Sivauty). The Holy Spirit he de- 
scribes (Leg. 10) more particularly as an 
effluence (Gméppoia) from God. He also in the 
same passage speaks of the unity of the Father 
and the Son (évds dvtos tod marpds Kal Tod 
viod), and of the Son being in the Father, and 
the Father in the Son, in the unity and power of 
the Spirit. [ArHenacoras, Vol. I. 206.] 

7. Irenacus.—Yo some ot the early teachers 
of the Church the speculations of bolder thinkers 
were in some degree offensive, probably as too 
nearly resembling Gnostic theories. They clung 
to apostolic simplicity. Such a teacher was 
Trenaeus, who rejects (ii. 28. 5, 6) in the most 
emphatic way all attempts to explain and give a 
definite account of the generation of the divine 
Son, and scorns those who speak as if they had 
presided at His birth (quasi ipsi obstetricaverint). 
They who presume to transfer the phenomena 
of human speech to the divine Logos know 
neither things human nor things divine. God’s 
attributes are not to be hypostatized. But this 
is said with reference to the Gnostic personifica- 
tions of Ennoia, Nus, and the like, not to the 
orthodox doctrine, for he, too, like the Apologists, 
speaks of Christ as the Logos, existing in God 
and coming forth to men (iy. 6, ete.). He fully 
recognises (iii. 6) the existence of the Son of 
God with the Father before all words, and the 
distinction of the personality of the Son from 
that of the Father. No one before him expressed 
so clearly the co-eternity of the Son as he does 


Ai. 30, 9, cf. iii. 18, 1). The Holy Spirit Irenaeus 
constantly speaks of as “ Wisdom;” the Son 
and the Holy Spirit are precisely equivalent 
terms to the Word and the Wisdom ; the Wisdom, 
like the Word, is personal,,“ progenies et figuratio 
Dei” (iv. 7, 4). [IRenagus, Vol. IIL. 276 ff.) 

- 8. Clement of Alexandria.—lt is remarkable 
that Clement of Alexandria, bent as he is on 
presenting the philosophical aspect of Christian- 


"ity, has yet but little to say on the unity of 


me 


_ (Strom. v. 14, § 103 f.), he finds in a Platonic 


~ Whom all things were made according to the 
__ asserts (Strom. y. 1. 1) the co-eternity of the 
_ conception of “ Father” implies that of “Son.” 


Nay, it is not improbable that he used the word 


quoted by Harnack, D. G. 531 n.), as he certainly 
uses it to designate the identity of the nature of 


Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in one God. But 
if he does not philosophise upon it, he fully 
recognises it. “One,” he says (Paedag. 1. 6, 
§ 42), is the Father of all, One also the Word or 
Reason (Adyos) of all, and the Holy Spirit is 
‘one, and the same everywhere. And, again 


sentence a distinct reference to the Holy Trinity 
(chy aylav rpidda), in which the Spirit is the 
third in order, and the second the Son, through 
will (BodAnow) of the Father. He clearly 
Son with the Father, inasmuch as the very 


époobcws to describe the relation of the Son to 
the Father (Zahn, Morschungen, iii. p. 87, 138, 
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the Son with that of man (Strom. iv. 13, 93). 
He has been supposed to reject (Strom. v. 1, 6) 
the distinction implied in the use of the term 
Adyos mpopopixds, but this is probably an error; 
see Zahn, u. s. p. 145. 

9. The Monarchians.—The great Trinitarian 
conflict of the third century was brought about 
by those who refused to recognise a distinct 
personality in the Son, regarding Him as a mere 
mode of the Father’s existence. The first leader 
of these was Praxuas [q. y.], who taught from 
about 175 to 189. He reproached the Catholics 
with teaching that there were two or three 
Gods, and claimed in his own doctrine to main- 
tain “ Dei monarchiam ”—God as the sole origin 
and ruler of all things— whence he and_his 
party received the name of Monarchians. 
Praxeas seems to have held (we draw our 
accounts of him from an opponent, Tertullian) 
that the same God was at once Father and Logos, 
the unknowable and the revealed God; that one 
and the same divine Being, as God the Father 
infinite and incomprehensible, had revealed 
Himself as Logos in the world, and become man 
in Christ. According to this view, it seemed 
impossible to avoid attributing to the Father 


what Holy Scripture expressly assigns to the 
Son—Incarnation, Passion, Death (Tert. adv. Prax. 
c. 2). It consequently received from Tertullian 
the nickname of the ‘ Patripassian” theory. 
In spite, however, of the hostility of Tertullian, 
it does not appear that Praxeas was troubled by 
the authorities at Rome on account of his doc- 
trine. 
tanner, was indeed excommunicated by Victor, 
bishop of Rome; but this was for a different and 
more flagrant heresy. He declared Christ to be 
a mere man, who had enjoyed a special divine 
guidance, in whom a divine power had worked 
(Euseb. H. EZ. v. 28; Tertull. Praescript. Haer.. 
533 Hippolytus, Haeres. Ref. x. 23; Epiphan. 
Hueres. 54, 55; Theodoret, Haer. Fab. ii, 5). 
It was of course impossible for Catholics to 
tolerate the views of Theodotus; for if Christ 
was conceived as merely acted upon by a divine 
power or influence, he differed only in degree 
from the prophets. 
the views of Praxeas, he was ejected from the 
Church at Rome by its bishop Zephyrinus, 
though he protested that in the time of Victor 
his views had not been assailed (Euseb, H. LZ. 
y. 28; Theodoret, Haeret. Fab. ii, 5), Hence- 


His contemporary, Turoporus the 


And when Artemon revived 


forth all theories were condemned which denied 


the distinct personality of the Logos or Son of 


God. Thus Norrus of Smyrna, whose opinions. 
were similar to those of Praxeas. (Hippolytus 
c. Haer. Noeti; Epiphan. Haeres. 57), was con-’ 
demned, and Beryxuus of Bostra [Vol. I. 317], 
who took the same side, was induced by Origen 
to recant (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 33; Jerome, Catal. Jl. 
Ser. 60). The line of thought which had begun. 
with Praxeas was continued and completed 
by Sapeciius. It is uncertain whether this 
remarkable person sprang from Libya or from 
Italy. It is certain that in the episcopate of 
Zephyrinus he was at Rome, where he was won 
over to Putripassian opinions, which he developed 
after his own, fashion. When Callistus, who 
had previously seemed to give him some en-. ~ 
couragement, became bishop, he renounced 
Sabellius, and it was probably in consequence of 


| this discouragement that the latter left Rome 
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and became a presbyter at Ptolemais, where he 
seems to have attracted many followers. His 
system was probably in some degree influenced 
by the peculiar Gnosticism which appears in 
the Clementine Homilies (Hom. xvi. 12). God, 
he says, extends and contracts Himself; the 
Monad becomes by extension a Triad. As there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit, so 
the Father always remains the same, but is 
extended into Son and Spirit (Athanasius, c. 
Arian. Orat. iv. 12 and 25). The same God, 
remaining One in substance, transforms Himself 
according to the needs which arise, and is to us 
sometimes Father, sometimes Son, sometimes 
Holy Spirit. In the Old Testament He legis- 
lated as Father ; in the New He became incarnate 
as Son; as Holy Spirit He descended upon the 
Apostles (Theodoret, Haeret. Fabd. ii, 9). And 
he compared the Deity to the sun, which, always 
remaining one in substance, has three energies 
or modes of manifestation ; first, his actual mass 
or orb; second, that which causes light ; third, 
that which causes heat. And again to man. 
As man is composed of body, soul, and spirit ; so, 
in the Deity, the Father is as it were the body, 
the Son the soul, while the Holy Spirit plays 
the same part in the Godhead which the spirit 
does in man (Epiphanius, Haeres. 62, § 1). The 
views of Sabellius were condemned in a synod 
held at Antioch (c. 265), which declared that 
the Son was not of one essence with the Father 
(uh clvas Spootoioy tv vidy +@ marp)), ie. was 
not the same being or person as the Father, the 
word ovefa not having yet been distinguished 
from iméoracis (Athanasius, De Synod. Arim. 
§§ 43, 44, in Routh’s Reliquiae, iii. 314 ff.). 

10. Yertullian and Hippolytus—In the words 
of the ardent opponent of Gnosticism we find a 
curious resemblance to Gnostic phraseology. 
Explaining the Christian faith to heathens, 
Tertullian says, speaking of the Word (Adyos, 
Sermo, Ratio) through Whom God made the 
universe, “‘hune ex Deo prolatum didicimus 
et prolatione generatum et idcirco filium Dei et 
Deum dictum ex unitate substantiae,” and he 
proceeds to the comparison of the ray proceed- 
ing from the sun without diminution of his 
substance, and of the kindling of light from 
light, afterwards so frequent—* ita de spiritu 
spiritus, et de Deo Deus, ut lumen de lumine 
accensum” (Apolog. 21). Elsewhere (Adv. 
Prax. 8) he thinks it necessary to defend his 
use of the Valentinian “ prolatio” (mpoBoat), 
on the ground that the word was none the 
worse in its true sense, for having been used by 
the Gnostics in a false one. ‘Haec erit ™po- 
Body veritatis,” he says, “ custos unitatis, qua 
prolatum dicimus filium a patre, sed non sepa- 
ratum ;” the Son proceeds or emanates from the 
Father, but is not separated. In precisely the 
same spirit Hippolytus (c. Noetwm, 10, 11) says 
that God, in Whom were all things and Himself 
the All (adrds Hv Td wav), begat the Word as 
His counsellor and administrator in the work of 
creation. This Word, at first invisible, abiding 
with Himself, He made visible to the world in 
its being created, and sent Him forth, light from 
light (pas ek dwrds), to be Lord of the creation. 
And so there stood by the side of God a second 
(raploraro aitG Erepos). Not that he makes 
two Gods ; the Father is “the All,” from Whom 
Proceeds the Word as a potency or induence (7d 
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de maiv marhp, e€ of Bivapis Adyos). And he too 
seems to be aware that his words may seem akin’ 
to Gnosticism, for he points out that even the: 
Gnostics, for all their multitude of divinities, 
are compelled by their emanation-system to 
acknowledge at last one cause of all things. It. 
is not in the mere assertion, that another Being 
can proceed from God, that they are wrong. 
That his teaching gives insufficient dignity and 
personality to the Son is clear from this passage. 
He regards the Son as a personified influence. 
rather than a Person. And in another place 
(Haer, Ref. x. 33, p. 436) he makes it clear. 
that he regarded the Son as a Being created: 
simply by the will of the Father ; “if God had. 
willed to make thee, O man, a god, He could 
have done it; thou hast an instance of such’ 
creation in the Logos” (eyes tod Adyou 7d 
mapdderyua). The Logos, however, was made: 
out of God’s self, wherefore He is God, being in 
essence God (oicla imdpyxwy Ocod); but the 
world was made out of nothing, hence it is not’ 
God. Nor does the teaching of Tertullian give. 
to the Son, as touching His Godhead, full equality: 
with the Father. Substantial existence, he says 
(adv. Prax. 9), is wholly with the Father; the: 
Son is an emanation and fragment of the Father’s 
substance (Pater tota substantia est, Filius vero. 
derivatio totius et portio, where derivatio is) 
clearly equivalent to the Gnostic term amdppo.n). 
But though Tertullian, when hard pressed by 
the Monarchian accusation of Ditheism, took 


refuge in emanation, he is in the main a zealous. » 


assertor of the doctrine of the Holy ‘'rinity.. 
He will not divide the substance of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit (inseparatos ab alterutro Patrem 
et Filium et Spiritum testor), even though, for 
want of other language, he may speak of “alium : 
Patrem et alium Filium et alium Spiritum ” 
(c. Prax. 9). 

11. Origen.—It was in the midst of Monarch-. 
ian and Sabellian controversy that Origen wrote, 
certainly the man most able, in his day, to seize: 
upon the central truths which are often ob- 
scured in partizan warfare. His leading thoughts. 
on the Trinitarian controversy were as follows. 

As God is perfectly good, He must reveal or 
communicate Himself; it is contained in the. 
conception of God that He should impart per- 
fection to other beings. And as God is un~ 
changeable, it follows that this process must 
have gone on from all eternity—it can have had 
no beginning. But here he comes upon the 
difficulty which constantly appears in Alexan- 
drian philosophy—how can the primal Unity be 
brought into connexion with the many? That. 
which is always the same, with diversity? This, 
Origen holds, can only be through the Logos, . 
the rational energy or organising power of the 
One God. In this, his teaching is substantially. 
identical with that of the Apologists, except. 
that, in opposition to Monarchianism and Sabel- 
lianism, he is more careful to assert the substan- 
tial existence or hypostasis of the Second Person. 
The Logos is, as we read in the Scriptures, the 


Wisdom of God, the effulgence of His glory, the — 


very impress or counterpart of His substance ; 


like the Father, incorporeal (De Princip. I. ii. 2). 


Christ is God. His Godhead is not imparted to 
Him, as if He had some kind of separate existence — 
before it was imparted; the Godhead is His ; 
essence or substance; 6 Swrijp ob kara jeTou~ 
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clay GAAd Kar’ ovatay éor) Beds (Selecta in 
Psalmos, Opp. ed. Lommatsch, xiii. p. 134; see 
also Vragm. Comm. in Hebraeos, v. 299 ff. Lomm.). 
And since He is God kar’ ovciay, it follows that 
He is. of the very same essence or substance with 
the Father. If He is an effluence from the 
Father, He is duoodctos with that from which 
He is an effluence (aporrhoea) (in Psalmos, u.s.). 
And the Son was from all eternity begotten of 
the Father (De Princip. I. ii. 2-9); for we 
cannot conceive God without His Wisdom, nor 
the Father beginning to be a Father. He uses 
the expression “there never was a time when 
the Son was not the Son” (in Hebr. p. 296), and 
again apologises (De Princip. IV. 28) for applying 
to the timeless Three-in-One terms which belong 
to time, such as “never” and “time when.” 
He adheres to the word “ beget” (yevvay) for 
the indescribable act which can only be repre- 
sented by imperfect metaphor. ‘ Prolatio,” the 
equivalent for the Gnostic rpoBoAn, he expressly 

- rejects, as he does also the ‘ conversio partis 
alicujus Dei in Filium” and the “procreatio ex 
nullis substantibus,” which some advocated (De 
Princip. 1V. 28; cf. VI. ii. 4). And the Son, 
the Logos, has a distinct personal existence; He 
is “Sapientia Dei substantialiter subsistens ” 
(De Princ. I. ii. 2); the Son is essentially a 
distinct being from the Father (repos kar’ 
ovalav Kai droKxetmevov, De Orat.15); the Father 
and the Son are two things in substance (vo Th 
broordce: mpayuara), though one in absolute 
identity of will (¢. Cels. viii, 12). 

But Christ is not the one God (6 eds), not 
Very God by Himself (abré@eos). We may call 
Him’ “a second God,” but by these words we 
mean the Virtue that includes all virtues and 
the Reason that includes all reasons (c, Celsum, 
y. 39). The Father is the unoriginated origin 
of all things; even the Son originates from 
Him; He is airiards. Moreover, the Father is 
simple and absolute Unity, while the Son is in 
relation to the Many (61a ta moAAd, in Joann. 
tom. i. c. 22; cf. tom. xiii. c. 25). The Son is 
therefore, in a sense, inferior and subordinate to 
the Father (c. Cels. vi. 62, 64; De Orat. 24; 
De Princip, I. iii. 5). On Origen’s doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, see Hony Guost, Vol. III. 119. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three Sub- 
stances (Smoordcets, in Joann. tom. ii. c. 6). 

_ The Father is the author of. all Being, the Son of 
all Reason, the Holy Spirit of all sanctification 
(De Princip. 1. iii. 5-8). Father, Son, and Holy 
_ Spirit form a Trinity to which nothing can be 
compared. In honour and dignity the three 
Persons are alike, and all are of one substance 
(i. ¢. 7; cf. Hom. in Num. vol. x. p. 127, ed. 
_Lomm.). The Trinity is with Origen the very 
- inmost secret of the faith. To err on this is the 
token of a Jewish and carnal mind. 
12. The two DionysiiA fresh development 
of the Trinitarian controversy was brought about 
_ by Dionysius, bishop of. Alexandria (248-265) 
' [Vol.1. 850]. As Sabellianism spread from Pto- 
_ lemais over the neighbouring district, it was 
natural for the bishop of Alexandria to attempt 
to refute it. This he did in such a way as him- 
‘self to fall under suspicion of an opposite heresy. 
His opponents alleged that he separated the 
Father from the Son, that he denied that the 
‘Son was coeternal and consubstantial (6uoovct0s) 
with the Father, that (in fact) he regarded the 
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Son asa creature (Athanasius, De Sententia Dio- 
nysit, cc. 10, 14,16, 18). Complaints were made 
to Dronysrus of Rome [Vol. I. 852], who was 
thereby moved to refute the tenets of his Alex— 
andrian namesake, whose name, however, he 
never mentions (fragment in Athanasius, De’ 
Decretis Synodi Nicaenae, c. 26; see Routh’s 
Reliquiae, iii. 374 ff.). The Roman bishop, with 
the discretion which characterised the Roman 
Church, seeks a middle course between the- 
Sabellianism which confounded the Persons, and 
the Tritheism, attributed to the Alexandrians, 
which divided the substance ; he declines specu- 
lation in the practical Roman fashion. The 
Logos (he says) is not made nor created, but is 
the inseparable offspring of the essence of the 
Father (t810v THs Tod Tarpds ovolas yévynuc 
&dialperov). We must not divide the divine 
Monad into three Godheads (0d katamepiCew xpir 
eis Tpeis Ocorhras Thy... Oelay wovdda), but 
maintain in our doctrine both the divine Triad 
and the holy Monarchia. The Alexandrian de- 
nied that he had used the expressions attributed 
to him, which he represented as false inferences: 
from what he had said; but it is at any rate 
evident that the controversy between the two 
Dionysii is the beginning of that which was to 
set the Church on fire for some generations. 

13. Origen’s Successors.—The successors of 
Origen in the school of Alexandria maintained 
his teaching, for the most part unmolested. 
Photius testifies (Codew 119, in Routh, Rell. iii. 
429) of one of them, Prerrus [Vol. IV. 396], 
that he taught that the Father and the Son 
were two Essences and two Natures (ovctas dbo 
kad pdcets dv0), an expression of which he says, 
that it is evident from the context, that Pierius, 
writing in the fashion of an earlier time, meant” 
no more than is implied by the later éroordoets.- 
The successor of Pierius was THEOGNOSTUS (1) (fl. 
c. 283), who taught, as Origen had done, that. 
the Son was an effluence (dmdéppoia) from the 
Father, without division or diminution of the’ 
Father’s substance (Athan. De Deer. Syn. Nic.’ 
c. 25; Routh’s Rell, iii. 411). His teaching 
won the approval of Athanasius ; yet, according” 
to Gregory of Nyssa (in Routh’s Rell. iii. 412), 
he maintained that the Father created the Son, 
first of created beings, as a kind of pattern or 
standard of His work (ofov twa kavdéva Tis Snui~ 
ovpylas). And, according to Photius (cod. 106, 
in Routh u.s. 413), he declared the Son to be a 
creature (ktfopua) and to preside over the reason= 
able portion of creation only. He maintained” 
the substantial existence (Hmapiiv) of the Holy” 
Spirit (Photius u.s.), and that the Spirit abides* 
with, and is the seal of, them that are perfected” 
or initiated (rv TeActoumevwv); hence the’ 
enormity of the sin against the Holy Spirit- 
(Athanas. ad Serap. Epist. 4, in Routh, 409), 

But the greatest and most influential of the. 
pupils of Origen was GReGoRY the Wonder- 
worker (¢ 270) [Vol. II. 733 f.], who maintained, 
in essentials, his master’s view of the Trinity. In 
his Exposition of the Faith, if it be his (Hahn, 
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Bibliothek der Symbole, § 114, p. 183), after 


setting forth the offices of the several Persons, 
he concludes with an emphatic assertion of the 
eternity of the Holy Trinity. There is, he says, 
a perfect Trinity, in glory and eternity and 
sovereignty not divided nor alienated. ‘There is, - 
therefore, nothing created nor subordinate’ 
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SodAov) in the Trinity, nor anything introduced 
into it (émeioaxroy), as if not previously form- 
ing part of it, but coming to it as an addition 
-(éreiveA Ody) ; nor, therefore, was the Father 
ever without the Son, or the Son without the 
Spirit; but the same Trinity always existed 
without turning or change (&pemtos kal avad- 

Aotwros). Basil, however, admits (Zpist. 64, 
p. 101 D. ed. Par. 1638) that Gregory, in an 
Exposition of the Faith (éy é«@éce:), described 
Father and Son as two in thought, but one in 
“substance (émivola pév dv0, brootdce: 5€ Ev), an 
expression which he declares not to be used 
dogmatically but controversially. (Compare 
Hoty Guost, Vol. III. 120.) 

14, Arius—With the fourth century began 
‘the Arian controversy, at the end of which the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity came to be defined 
‘in the terms which the Church still retains. 

We have seen already, in Origen and others, 
‘traces of the opinion which subordinated the 
Son to the Father. This was reasserted by 
Arius (from about 318) in a form which seemed 
to many to be distinctly ditheistic [ARIANISM, 
Vol. 1. 156]. If Arius’s opinions were true, there 
must be two Gods. 

_ These opinions were stated by himself in a 
‘letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia (Theodoret, H. Z. 
i, 5) as follows, The Son is not unbegotten, 
nor in any sense a part of the Unbegotten, nor 
iformed out of subject-matter previously existing 
2 brokemevov tivds); but by will and counsel 
He existed before times and before ages, com- 
plete God, only-born, unchangeable; and. before 
He was begotten—or created, or limited, or 
founded—He was not; for He was not unbegot- 
ten (OeAHmart al Bovdn bréarn mpd xpdvwv Kat 
Tpd alwvwy TANpns Oeds, povoryer?s, avadAolwros* 
Kat mply yevynOn, roe KricOn, 7) dpic0h, 
OeweAiwO7, ov iv, ayévyntos yap ovK iy). 
(Compare Arius’s Mpistola ad Alecandrum, in 
Athan de Syn. Arim. c. 16.) This is Arius’s 
own statement of his views. Athanasius (Orat. 
c. Arian. i. c. 5, p. 294 c, ed. Colon. 1686), 
-ceiting Arius’s Thalia, states the heretical doc- 
trine thus:—God was not always Father, there 
was not always a Son; but as all things were 
produced from nothing, so the Son is from 
nothing ; and as all things are creatures, so He 
too is created and made (kricua sad molnua) ; 
-and as all things were not from the beginning, 
but came into being afterwards, so there was [a 
time] when the Word of God Himself was not 
(adrds 6 Tov @eod Adyos iy wore Bre ovK Hv); 
and He was not before He was begotten, but has 
a beginning of existence; for He then came into 
existence when God had willed to make Him 
4Snusoupyijoa), for He too is one of God’s works. 
And He is by nature capable of change (tpem7ds), 
but of His own free-will He chose to remain 
good.... Neither is Christ very God (@eds 
GAnbivds), but He, like others, is called God by 
participation (werox7}). He is not that Logos 
‘Who is in the Father by nature and belongs to 
His very essence and is His own Wisdom, through 
which He made this world; but there is another 
Logos, properly belonging to the Father, and 
sanother eternal Wisdom in the Father, in and 
hy which Wisdom He also made this Logos . . . 
And He in no way belongs to the essence of the 
Father (févos 1ad G&AAdrpios THs Tov Tlarpds 
-ovolas éorl), for He is a creature, a thing made, 
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a work (kriopa ydp éort xa rolnua Kal épyov). 
(Compare Orat. ii, c. 9, p. 310 D.) 

Under whatever reservations, the Arian 
scheme made the Son a creature, though begin- 
ning before time began. To this error Alex- 
ander, bisbop of Alexandria, and others, opposed 
the assertion, that the Son was of the essence 
(ovcta) of the Father, begotten from all eternity 
after an incomprehensible manner. That con- 
sequently He Himself exists from all eternity. 
Alexander also excommunicated Arius and his 
followers about A.p. 320 [ALEXANDER, Vol. I. 
80]. Several bishops, however, in Syria and Asia 
Minor, especially EUsexius oF Nicomepra (Vol. 
Il. 360], and his namesake of Caesarea [Vol. II. 
312], supported Arius, either as holding his views 
or as thinking them, at any rate, not contrary to 
the received doctrine, and in the end the whole 
Church was agitated. Constantine, after at- 
tempting in vain to stay the strife by temperate 
counsels, summoned a meeting of all the bishops 
of the Church—the First Oecumenical Council 
—at Nicana [Dicr. Cur. AntTIQ. ii. 1389] in 
Bithynia (4.D. 325). The Confession of Faith * 
which was agreed upon in this famous council 
declared Jesus Christ to be “ begotten from the 
Father only born (uovoyevy), that is, from the 
essence (é« Tis ovcias) of the Father, God from 
God, Light from Light, Very God from Very 
God (@eds adAnbivds ex 9. a.), begotten, not made 
(yervnOevta, ov mofevta), of one and the same 
essence with the Father (éuoovc1ov T@ Marpl) ; 
{the Christ] through Whom all things were ~ 
made.” And it anathematized those who said 
that “there was a time when He was not,” 
“before He was begotten, He was not,” ‘“ He 
came into being out of things that were not,” 
and those who allege that the Son is of a diffe- 
rent substance or essence (Stoordcews 7} ovclas) 
from God [the Father], and is capable of being. 
created or changed or altered—i.e. all the prin- 
cipal Arian propositions. In the version of 
Hilary of Poictiers (De Synodis, § 845; Opp. ii. 
510) the critical phrases were as follows :— 
“ Credimus . . . in unum Dominum nostrum 
Jesum Christum Filium Dei, natum ex Patre 
unigenitum, hoc est, de substantia Patris, Deum 
ex Deo, Jumen ex lumine, Deum verum de Deo 
vero, natum non factum, unius substantiae cum 
Patre, quod Graece dicunt homousion, per quem 
omnia facta sunt... Hos autem qui dicunt: 
erat quando non erat, et antequam nasceretur 
non erat, et quod de non extantibus factus est, 
vel ex alia substantia aut essentia, dicentes con- 
vertibilem et demutabilem Deum, hos anathe- 
matizat catholica ecclesia.” It will be seen 
that the word odeia is here translated by “ sub= — 
stantia,” the etymological equivalent of d7d- 
oragis, excepting that in the sentence in which 
timéoraots and ovola both occur, oicia is ren-— 
dered by “essentia,” its. etymological equivalent. 

This creed at once found general acceptance 
in the Western Church. In the East it was far 
otherwise. To some the duoovcios was displeas- 
ing simply as not being found in Scripture; to 


a I have used the text of Eusebius, Epist. ad Cae- 
saveenses, given in Athanas. De Decr. Syn. Nic. p. 239, 
ad. Montfaucon, which is reprinted by Hahn, Bibliothele 
der Symobole, p. 78 ff. (2nd ed.); also in Socrates, H. #. 
i. 8, reprinted by W. W. Harvey in Zccl. Anglic. Vindex, 
i, 541. : : E R a. €. 
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‘others it seemed too much to merge the Person 
sof the Son in that of the Father, on which 
“account it had already, in fact, been condemned 
}at Antioch. But there was no agreement among 
‘the opponents of the Nicene definitions, 

15. The Semiarians.—The Semi-Arians, whose 
‘eaders were Bastz of Ancyra (Vol. I. 281] and 
| GeorGE of Laodicea [Vol. Il. 637], accepted sub- 
“stantially the Nicene definitions, except that they 
ejected the duoodcws as savouring of Sabel- 
Slianism. Their views are most clearly set fortn 
in the definitions of the Synod of Ancyra (A.D. 
358, Hardouin’s Concilia, i. 707; Epiphanius, 
Haeres. 73, c. 2 ff.). According to their view, the 
‘Son was undoubtedly begotten, in respect of 
essence, from the Father («ar’ odolay éx Tov 
iMarpés), and that, in an unconceivable manner, 
before the ages; the Son had not His beginning 

in time, nor was the Father to be conceived as 
existing before the Son in time; but He was not 
| of the same identical essence with the Father, 
“but of like essence, of an essence the same in 
| hind (6uo.odcios). From their clinging to this 
erm they received the name of Homoeusians. 
| This system, in fact, differed from that sanc- 
tioned at Nicaea only in the rejection of the 
term dpoovotos, and was regarded by such men 
|/as Athanasius and Basil the Great as no very 
‘flagrant heresy, though still error. 
16. The Strict Arians.—On the other hand, 
the Strict Arians, under the guidance of ALTIUS 
){Vol. 1.51] and Evnomivs [Vol, II. 286], developed 
| the original system of Arius. Going beyond his 
| views, they maintained, that though the Son is 
‘like the Father in regard to Will and Energy, 
THe is actually unlike Him in respect of essence 
Gyduowos Kat’ ovolayv). From this expression 
the party received the name of Anomoeans, and, 
om their leaders, of Aetians and Eunomians. 
‘They also regarded the Son as begotten in time, 
} and consequently not eternal, on the old ground 
that a father must exist before his son. 
17. The Athanasian Party.—These views were 
| vigorously combated by ArHanasius [Vol. I. 
181 ff.], Hiary of Poictiers [Vol.UL 59], Basti 
| the Great [Vol. I. 282], and the two GRuGORIES 
i Vol. Il. 741, 761], who maintained the decision 
| of Nicaea, that the Son was begotten of the es- 
‘sence of the Father from all eternity, avoiding the 
/Sabellianism which acknowledged one Personality 
‘underlying the threefold appearance of the Deity, 
id equally avoiding the Arianism which made 
he Son 2 created Being, having a beginning in 
‘time. They wished to avoid all expressions 
‘which implied any division, diminution, or 
alteration of the Divine Essence. In the course 
of the controversy the old question recurred, 
Whether Son was begotten by the Will of the 


Was subordinate to Him. Athanasius, recognising 
this, contended (Jn Arianos Orut. ii. p. 335) 
| that the begetting of the Son was not by the 
Will of the Father, but of necessity. As a light 
¢annot be without radiance, so the Son must 
always have existed with the Father as the 
iy effulgence of His Glory. The Son, he further 
| contended, was both greater than and equal to the 
| Hoty Guosr [Vol. Ill. 121]; greater in dignity 
| Of office, equal as to His Nature. Views which 
) imply a certain subordination of the Son to the 
ather were expressed by some Fathers of the 
rth century. Hilary of Poictiers (De Trin. 


Father ; if so, it would seem to follow, that He. 
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iv. 16) speaks of the Father as the God who, 
commands (jubentem Deum), the Son as the 
God who executes (facientem Deum); and St. 
Basil (c. Hunom. iii. p. 751), while insisting on 
the unity of nature in the three Persons, seems 
to concede a difference in excellence and dignity, 
such as exists between the different orders of 
angels. 

In course of time a difference arose among the 
adherents of the Nicene definition as to the use 
of the word imdoracis in reference to the Holy 
Trinity. Origen had already described Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit as three broordoes or 
Beings, in opposition to the Monarchians, who 
saw in them only three modes of manifestation 
of one and the same Being. And as Sabellius 
had used the words rpla mpécwma for these 
modes of manifestation, this form of expression 
naturally fell into disfayour with the Catholics. 
But when Arius insisted on (virtually) three 
different hypostases in the Holy Trinity, 
Catholics began to avoid applying the word 
hypostasis to the Persons of the Godhead. ‘To 
this was added a difficulty arising from the fact, 
that the hastern Church used Greek as the 
official language of its theology, while the 
Western Church used Latin, a language at that 
time much less well provided with abstract 
theological terms. Disputes were caused, says 
Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat. xxi. p. 395) dia 
orevdtnTa Tis mapa Tots “IrdAos yASTTnS Kal 
dvoudrwy meviay. (Compare Seneca, Upist. 58.) 
The Latins used essentia and substantia as equiva- 
lent to the Greek ovcia and imdoraots, but 
interchanged them, as we have seen in the 
translation of the Nicene Creed, with little 
scruple, regarding them as synonymous. They 
used both expressions to describe the Divine 
Nature common to the Three. It followed that 
they looked upon the expression “three Hypo- 
stases ” as implying a division of the substance of 
the Deity, and therefore as Arian, They pre- 
ferred to speak of “tres Personae.” Athanasius 
also spoke of tpla mpdcwra, and thus the words 
mpdowra and Personae became current among 
the Nicene party. But about the year 360, the 
Neo-Nicene party, or Meletians, as they are, 
sometimes called, became scrupulous about the 
use of such an expression as tpla mpdcwmra, 
which seemed to them to savour of Sabellianism., 
Thus a difference arose between the old Athana-_ 
sian party and the Meletians. Basil the Great, 
(ZEpist. 42, p. 63) contends for the use of the, 
expression tpeis tmocrdoes, and lays it down. 
very clearly, that while odcta is the “universal,” 
that which is common to all the individuals of, 
a species (as, e.g. man), drdaraots is that which 
gives personal existence to an individual. Con- 
sequently, the expression ula ddoracis, applied, 
to the Deity, is Sabellian, as implying only one 
Personality; while only an Arian could use the 
expression tpets ovata. In precisely the same 
sense Theodoret (Zranistes, Dial. i. p. 7 f. ed., 
Sirmond-Schulze) points out that the usage of 
Christian writers, in regard to odola and bmd- 
otacts, differs from that of the philosophers. 
The Christians take évofa to be that which is 
common to the three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity, irdaracis to designate one of the 
Persons, whether Father, Son, or Holy Spirit ; 
for with Christian writers bréoracts, mpdawmov, 
and idiérns designate one and the same thing, 
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(On the point, see Kuhn, Dreieinigheit p. 428 ff.) 
The council of Alexandria (A.D. 362; Hardouin’s 
Concilia, i. 731 ff.) pointed out the purely verbal 
nature of some of these disputes, but the con- 
tention did not cease. Basil adhered to his 
expressions, and in the Greek Church generally 
the expression tpe?s droarace:s became prevalent. 
The Latins, however, continued to speak of one 
Substantia (iréoracts) and Tres Personae, and 
to reject the expression “Tres Hypostases” 
(Jerome, Lpist. 57 ad Damasum; Augustine, 
De Trinitate v. 8,9). Subsequently, when the 
Meletian schism was composed, these distinc- 
tions came to be looked upon as unimportant, 
or at any rate ceased to be prominent in 
controversy. 

18. The Pneumatomachi.—During the disputes 
about the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, 
the nature of the Holy Spirit was comparatively 
seldom brought prominently into discussion. It 
is evident, however, that the discussion about the 
Son could not but affect the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. Some, who were otherwise orthodox, 
held the Holy Spirit to bea creature, the servant 
and minister of God [Hoty Guosr, Vol. II. 121], 
and from about the year 360, discussions on the 
subject of the Holy Spirit became manifest even 
among some who held Catholic views as to the 
Divinity of the Son, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Didymus came forward as 
champions of the Faith against those who 
impugned the substantiality of the Holy Spirit, 
and the opinion, that the Holy Spirit is a 
creature, disappeared from among the Catholics. 
As the Son is “begotten,” so the Holy Ghost 
(they insisted) “proceeds” from the Father 
from all eternity (mapa rod Tarpbs éko- 
peverai, St. John xy. 26). The special character- 
istics of the three Persons are, that the Father 
is begotten of none, the Son is begotten, the 
Holy Spirit proceedeth; éxmdpevois became a 
kind ot technical term for the relation of the 
Holy Spirit to the Father, or to the Father and 
the Son. If the Holy Ghost were a creature, it 
would be blasphemous to place His name by 
those of the Father and of the Son in the 
baptismal formula (Basil, c. Hunom. iii. p. 752). 
Those who held the erroneous opinion, that the 
Holy Ghost is a creature, received in Constanti- 
nople the name of Macedonians, from a former 
Semi-Arian bishop, Macedonius, of that city 
(deposed A.D, 360); and as this view of the 
creaturely nature of the Holy Spirit was almost 
entirely confined to the Semi-Arians, the names 
Pneumatomachi, Macedonians, and Semi-Arians 
came to be used as synonymous. 

These various opinions concerning the Holy 
Trinity came before the Council of Constantinople 
(the second General) in the year 381 (Dict. 
Cur. ANTIQ. i. 436 ff]. At this council the 
Nicene Creed was modified in regard to its 
declaration of the Divinity of the Second Person 
of the Holy Trinity, and a considerable addition 
made to that clause which treats of the Holy 
Spirit (Mansi’s Concilia, iii. 565; Hardouin, i. 
814). Belief in the Son of God was now professed 
in these terms: Mioretouey.. cis va kipwy 
*Inoody Xpiordy, Tov vidy Tod Oeov Toy movoryerh, 
Toy é Tov Tlarpds -yevynbevra mpd mavray Tay 
aidvev, pas ex pwrds, Oedv adnOwdy ex Bed 
GANOivOd yevynbevTa ov TornbevTa, Suoovotoy TS 
Harol 3? ob ru mdyra éyévero, And belief in 
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the Holy Spirit as follows:—Kal eis 7d mvedua 
7) G&yov Td Kipioy Td Cworoidy, Td eK TOV 
Tlarpbs ekmopevduevov, Td ody Tarp) kal Tigr 
cupmpockvvovpevoy Kal cuvdokaCduevoy, Td AGAT- 
cay 51a Tay mpopntay. In the Latin translation 
of Dionysius Exiguus, these clauses stand— 
“ Credimus .. in unum Dominum Jesum Chris- 
tum, Filium Dei, natum ex Patre ante omnia 
saecula, Deum verum de Deo vero, natum non 
factum, consubstantialem Patri, per quem omnia 
facta sunt ... Et inSpiritum Sanctum Dominum 
et vivificantem ex Patre procedentem, cum Patre 
et Filio adorandum et conglorificandum, qui 
locutus est per sanctos prophetas.” 

19, St. Augustine.—In the West, St. Augus- 
tine formulated the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
with precision greater than had yet been given 
to it. He saw more clearly than his predecessors 
had done that no subordination could be admitted 
into the conception of the Divine Tri-unity. No 
one of three Persons, who are of the same’ 
essence or substance, could be subordinate to any 
other of those Persons. There had been a 
tendency to regard the Father as absolutely in- 
visible, and consequently to refer the Theo- 
phanies of the Old Testament to the Son alone. 
He contends that this was an error, infringing 
the complete equality of the Father and the: 
Son; we are not to attribute invisibility more 
to one Person than to another (De Tin. ii. 9-18), 
When we say that we believe in one God, we’ 
say in effect, that we believe in the Holy Trinity, 
not in the Father alone (De Trin. v.12; Zpist. 
238, c. 3). And this unity is not merely iden- 
tity of kind; it is absolute unity m_ one 
‘“essentia,” in which are (to use the Greek 
expression) “tres substantiae,” i.e. broordcers, 
or (to use the Latin) “tres personae ” (De Trin. 
vii. 7). The Latins cannot (St. Augustine holds) 
adopt the Greek expression, because with them 
‘“essentia ” and “substantia” are synonymous.” 
The Three Persons are so absolutely one, that in’ 
everything which God works, the Holy Trinity 
works (De Trin. i. 8, 12; ii. 18). f 

20. The Filioque—With regard to the Holy 
Spirit, differences, or apparent differences, be~ 
tween East and West manifested themselves in 
the fourth century. The Orientals, desiring to 
assert strongly the unity of the source of life 
against the Arians, whose teaching tended to” 
make two principles or origins, clung stedfastly 
to the definition of the Second General Council, 
which teaches that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father. In the West, the great 
influence of Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose, and 
Augustine gave weight to the proposition, that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the 
Son [Hoty Guost, Vol. II]. 126 f.]. They, having” 
regard to another aspect of Arianism, favoured 
a form of expression which could not be twisted 
into disparagement of the Son. The difference 
on this point between East and West was less 
than at first sight appears; for the Orientals 
also, though shrinking from an expression which’ 
they regarded as un-Scriptural, used expressions” 
—such as “Tod Tiod AauBdvoy” (Epiphanius,’ 
Haeres. \xix. c. 52)—which are nearly equivalent 
to the Latin “proceeding from the... Son” 
(Pearson, On the Creed, p. 324). aan 

It was in Spain that the Western form of 
expression was first found in a publicly acknow- 


ledged Creed, In a council at Toledo, generally” 
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dated about A.D. 400, but possibly not earlier than 


-the time of Leo the Great (see Quesnel, Diss. xiv. 
¢. 8, in his ed. of Leo’s Works ; Hoy Guost, Vol. 
III.129), we find the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 

“thus expressed: “Credimus in unum Deum Pa- 

‘trem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, visibilium 
et invisibilium factorem, per quem creata sunt 
omnia in coelo et in terra: hunc unum Deum et 

“unam esse divinae substantiae trinitatem, Patrem 
autem non esse ipsum Filium, sed habere Filium 

‘qui Pater non sit; Filium non esse Patrem, sed 

‘Filium Dei de Patris esse natura; Spiritum 
quoque Paracletum esse, qui nec Pater ipse sit 
nec Filius, sed a Patre Filioque procedens. Est 
ergo ingenitus Pater, genitur Filius, non genitus 
‘Paracletus, sed a Patre Filioque procedens ... 
Hanc trinitatem, personis distinctam, substantia 
unitam, virtute et potestate et majestate indi- 
visibilem, indifferentem, praeter hane nullam 
eredimus divinam esse naturam, vel angeli vel 
spiritus vel virtutis alicujus, quae Deus esse 
credatur” (Hahn, Bibliothek, p. 130 ; Hardouin, 
Concilia, 1.993). At the third Council of Toledo 
(A.D. 589) the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan Creed 
(commonly known as the Nicene Creed) was 
itself set forth and promulgated, under the 
‘authority of king Reccared, with the addition, 
in the clause relating to the Holy Spirit, “ ex 
Patre rr Fruro procedentem.” The attendant 
bishops, already accustomed to the “ Filioque ” 

‘of the earlier Council, were evidently quite 
unaware that the Creed which they recited was 

“not in all respects identical with the Catholic 
Greed of the Eastern Church, as set forth at 

“Constantinople. To whatever hand the addition 
may be due, the so-called Nicene Creed, in the 
form which it received at Toledo, came to be 

“universally accepted in the Western Church, 
{Crxep, Vol. I. 706.] 
21, The Quicunque Vult.—The whole doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, as defined by St. Augustine, 
and after him by various Western formularies, 
avas set forth with great precision in the Latin 
Expositio Fidei, which is known as the Psalmus 
Quicunque Vult or the Athanasian Creed. Its 
author is unknown, its date is extremely uncer- 
tain (C. A. Swainson, Zhe Nicene and Apostles’ 
‘Creed, etc. p. 195 ff.; G. D. W. Ommaney, The 
| Athanasian Creed, ete. ; CREED, Vol. TLIVLIEE): 
"It bears very strongly the stamp of Augustinian 
_ theology, and might (so far as regards the Holy 
Trinity) have been produced at any time after 
“the influence of that Father became prevalent. 
As in Augustine, so in this, the essence of the 
 ‘triune Deity is substantia; its components are 
sonae, and this substantia is inseparable, 
i hese personae are equal (so Aug. De Trin. i. 
§7). And a large portion of the Exposition 
' vonsists of variations on the theme—“ audiunt 
Deum Patrem, Deum Filium, et Deum Spiritum- 
pcm; et tamen hanc ‘rinitatem non tres 
‘Deos, sed unum Deum ”__which we find in 
Augustine (De Trin. i. § 8; ef vil. § 8). 
"Various attributes of God—increatus, immensus, 
"aeternus, omnipotens—are given to each Person, 
and then the caution is added that there are not 
_ Three uncreated, unlimited, eternal, all-powerful, 
“but One. We may not say that there are three Gods 
"or three Lords. As in Augustine, so in the Expo- 
“ition, subordinationism is emphatically excluded. 
In the Trinity, nothing is before or after, nothing 
$ greater or less, but the three Persons in their 
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completeness (totae tres Personae) are coeternal 
and coequal. The procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father and the Son is distinctly asserted 
in the words, “ Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio 
non factus nec creatus nec genitus est, sed 
procedens.” 

22. Summary. — Thus after generations of 
discussion, the following result is arrived at. In 
the West henceforth it is recognised as the 
orthodox expression of the Catholic Faith with 
regard to the Holy Trinity, that God is one 
“substantia,” and in this “substantia” are 
three ‘ Personae,” absolutely coequal and co- 
eternal; not three Gods, but one God. In the 
East, there is in terms somewhat more variety, 
as is natural in the more copious language. The 
orthodox expression for the triune Deity is, “nia 
ovala (sometimes Oedrns) Tod Tarpbs kal tov 
Tiod kal rod ‘Aylov Tvevparos.” The three 
Persons are imoordces or mpdcwra. The word 
iréaracis was, however, preferred in the earlier 
period of the discussion, as mpécwmoy was 
thought to bear a Sabellian taint, and the ex- 
pression most commonly found in the Catholic 
Fathers who wrote shortly after the Council of 
Nicaea is pla ovcla év rpioly troordceow. 
There were some, however, who took irdaracts — 
in spite of Basil’s distinction (see above, 1051)— 
as the ethnic philosophers did, and indeed as the 
Nicene Fathers themselves did, when they con- 
demned those who asserted that the Son was é& 
érépas brogtdcews 7) ovclas, as precisely equiva- 
lent to ovcta. These were driven to use the 
word apéowor, and in their sense the expression 
was allowed “ula ovola } brdctacts ev Tpict 
mpocéros.’ The Greek mpéowmov, however, 
though primarily designating the same material 
object, was never fully equivalent to the Latin 
persona. Ypdcwmroy always retained something 
of its original meaning, “countenance”; per- 
sonda, transformed by its legal use among the 
Romans, much more decidedly expressed indi- 
vidual existence, what we call ‘“ personality.” 
Here was a latent flaw which in time became a 
rift. The differences between the Eastern and 
the Western Church do not, however, fall within 
the compass of this work. 

Literature.—G. Bull, Defensio Fidei Nicaenae ; 
E. Burton, Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
to the Doctrine of the Trinity ; F. C. Baur, Lehre 
von der Dreicinigheit u.s.w.; J. Kuhn, Die Christ- 
liche Lehre von der Géttlichen Dreieinigheit ; J. A. 
Dorner, Person Christi; J. A. W, Neander, Hist. 
of the Christian Religion and Church (Torrey’s 
trans.); J. C. L. Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte, vol. vi. (Die Dogmengeschichte); A. 
Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, Band i. (vol. i. of 
the Sammlung Theologischer Lehrbiicher published 
by Mohr, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1886). The 
causes which enabled Arianism to maintain itself 
so long are well given by H. M. Gwatkin, Studies 
of Arianism. [C.J 


TRIPHYLLIUS (Triesyiivs), bishop of 
Ledra (otherwise Leuteon), in Cyprus, in the 
middle of the 4th century. He received his 
education in the celebrated law schools of Bery- 
tus, in which city he enjoyed great reputation 
for his rhetorical power and legal knowledge. 
On his conversion he gave up all worldly ad- 
vancement and placed himself under the teach- 
ing of Spyridon, the shepherd-bishop of Cyprus, 
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whose deacon he became. He obtained great cele- 
brity for his scriptural learning and eloquence as 
a preacher. For the story of Spyridon’s rebuke of 
his over-refinement in phraseology, seeSPYRIDON. 
Jerome calls him “the most eloquent man of his 
age,” and states that many works were ascribed 
to him, of which his commentary on the Canti- 
cles was the only one he had read (Hieron, De Eccl. 
Script. c. 92). He also reckons Triphyllius among 
the chief Christian writers in his letter to 
Magnus (Hieron. Zp. 84 [70]). According to 
Suidas, Triphyllius wrote the life of his master, 
Spyridon, in Greek iambics, in a very edifying 
manner (Soz. H. EB. i. 11; Le Quien, Or. Christ. 
ii. 1075; Tillemont, Mém. Leclés. vii. 245; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 206 5 Fabric. Bibl. Graec. viii. 
633, ix. 321). [E. V.] 


TRISCELIDAK, a name bestowed by Prae- 
destinatus on heretics, of whom Augustine tells 
(Taer. 74) that they looked on Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, not as each possessing perfect divinity, 
but as the names of three parts into which the 
Deity is divided. [G. S.] 


TRITHEITES, a subdivision of the Mono- 
physites towards the end of the sixth century. 
They emphasised the personal distinctions in the 
Godhead to such an extent that they were 
accused of teaching tritheism. John of Ephesus 
was a contemporary of the sect, and in his 
Ecclesiastical History, pp. 50-52 (Payne Smith’s 
translation) gives us an account of them. They 
were founded by one Joannes Ascasnagus, or 
Ascusnaghes, a philosophical teacher of Con- 
stantinople, They flourished through the patron- 
age and support of Athanasius, son of the em- 
press Theodora [THropoRA]. Their leading men 
were JOHN PHILIPINUS CoNON (4), of Tarsus, 
and Eueentus (24), of Seleucia. A great dis- 
cussion, lasting four days, was held at Constan- 
tinople between the Tritheites and the more 
orthodox section of the Monophysites. The dis- 
cussion is said to have exhibited an instance of 
toleration rare in that age. The orthodox 
patriarch of C, P. presided. The Monophysites, 
John of Ephesus, and Paul, afterwards patriarch 
of Antioch, upheld orthodoxy as against the 
Tritheites represented by Conon and his friends. 
It was agreed that appeal should be made to 
none other save Monophysite authorities like 
Severus of Antioch, The Tritheites were de- 
feated (see Assemani, Bi). Orient. ii. 327-329). 
Roscelin, the father of Monothelism, was accused 
of teaching the same view as Anselm in cent. xi. 


; (G. T. S.] 
TROILUS (1), a celebrated Sophist of Con- 


stantinople. Socrates, the church historian, is 
believed to have been his pupil about A.D. 380. 
Troilus was a native of Side in Pamphylia, and 
a relation of Philip, presbyter of Side. [Parrp- 
pus (9).] (Soecrat. H. H. vii. 27,-ed. Vales.) 
He was the chief adviser of Anthemius, prae- 
torian prefect, who acted as regent during the 
minority of Theodosius the younger, /. c. vii. 1. 
Some of his commentaries on Hermogenes are 
still extant in MS. (Fab. Bib. Graec. vi.76, 140; 
Vili. 83), [GOP Say 


TROILUS (2), a bishop of Cyprus, who, it was 
stated by Rheginus of Constantia in his memo- 
rial to the council of Ephesus, had suffered 
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much in old time from the clergy of Antioch 
(Labbe, iii. 787 ; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 1046). 
([E. V.] 


TROJANUS (Trorianus, TROPHTANUS),. 
ST., sixth bishop of Saintes (circ. A.D. 511-532). 
According to Gregory of Téurs, who gives the: 
story of a miraculous interview between him 
and St. Martin of Tours, his reputation for: 
sanctity was so great that the people used to 
pluck the fringe from his cloak as he went about 
his diocese. He was buried outside the walls. 
near St. Bibianus, the second bishop of the see 
(huie conjunctus coelo, vicinus est tumulo), and 
the spot became famous for cures wrought on 
the possessed and diseased who prayed there: 
(Greg. Tur. De Glor. Conf. lix.). In 1568 his 
remains were destroyed by Calvinists. His dav 
is variously given as Nov. 30, Dec. 1, and 
Dec. 30. He is probably the bishop Trojanus 
who wrote a short letter to Eumerius in answer 
to one asking advice on the subject of a boy 
who was ignorant whether he had been baptized 
(Migne, Pat. Lat. Ixvii. 995; Gall. Christ. ii, 
1056). [S. A. B.] 


TROPHIMUS (1), Cyp. Zp. 55, 11 (Tro- 
fimus, Hartel), an Italian bishop (sacerdotii) who 
offered incense in the Decian persecution, and 
was followed by all his flock in this lapse. He 
was restored to lay-communion by Cornelius, 
bishop of Rome. It is not denied that his 
people’s attachment to him, and the assurance 
that they would follow his return, eased the: 
reception of Trofimus. The Novyatianists for-. 
warded to Africa the misstatement that Cor- 
nelius had restored him to his episcopal orders,. 
and so shook the confidence of some in him; but 
Cyprian of his own knowledge denies the state- 
ment. It is improbable that a lapsed bishop 
would be obliged or allowed to do public penance.. 
The expression that Trofimus with “ penance of 
entreaty ; confessed his own fault” is itself 
against it, and although it is said that he made 
“satisfaction,” it is presently added that “the: 
return of the brethren made satisfaction for 
him.” The restoration seems to have beem 
made at the Roman council of June (or July) 
A.D. 251, from the words (Zp. 55, ix. (6), H 11), 
tractatu cum collegis plurimis habito susceptus est. 
Ritschl (Cyprian von Karthago, p. 79) calls 
Trofimus a “sacrificatus,” though the case of 
the sacrificati is treated separately in the next 
section of Zp. 55, and though the words Zrofimo- 
et turificatis do not make it certain that he was. 
even a “Turificatus.” Ritschl also bases a 
false argument on his false rendering of “ conli-. 
gendis fratribus nostris carissimus Frater noster 
necessitate succubuit,” saying that “it is no 
defence of Trophimus that he had, after the 
example of earlier bishops, sacrificed himself for’ 
his flock, in order to keep them together.” Frater 
is of course Cornelius, and necessitus is the obli- 
gation which he felt to receive Trophimus, in ac= 
cordance with precedents, for the sake of recover= 
ing the whole diocese. Fechtrup also blunders. 
about this unhappy man, “seeing ” in his resti- 
tution the “special occasion’’ of the secession of — 
Novatian. The “sight” is too acute, since (1): 
it must have been known in Rome that Tro- 
phimus was not restored to orders, though it 
was reported to Africa that he was; and (2) 
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the restitution to lay-communion was to all 
appearance later than the secession of Novatian. 
[E. W. B.] 


TROPHIMUS (2), Sep. 19, martyred at 
Synnada under the emperor Probus, cir. 278. 
He and Dorymedon were exposed in the amphi- 
theatre to the wild beasts, who, however, would 
‘not molest them, and they were finally despatched 
by executioners. Their Acta in Greek and Latin 
are given in Boll. Acta SS. 19 Sept. vi. 9, and 
they are also mentioned among the praetermissi 
of Sep. 18. (t. v. p. 758, ed. 1866). [C. H.] 


TROPHIMUS (8), ST., first bishop of Arles, 
has been the subject of eager controversy. Ac- 
cording to the tradition of the see, he was the 
disciple of St. Paul mentioned in the Acts and 
the 2nd Epistle to Timothy, and was sent forth 
as a missionary to Arles by St. Peter or St. 
Paul, or both, As early as 417 pope Zosimus, 
‘in a letter to the bishops of Gaul, speaking of 
the city of Arles, says: “Ad quam primum ex 
hac sede Trophimus summus antistes, ex cujas 
fonte totae Galliae fidei rivulos acceperunt, direc- 
tus est” (Zpist. i. Patr. Lat. xx. 645); and in 
the same pope’s letter to Hilary, bishop of 
Narbonne, Trophimus was “ quondam ad Arela- 
tensem urbem ab apostolica sede transmissus ” 
(Zp. 6, Patr. Lat. ibid. 667). Again, the nineteen 
bishops of the province of Arles, writing to pope 
Leo about the middle of the 5th century, assert 
that it is known to all Gaul and to the church 
of Rome “ prima intra Gallias Arelatensis civitas 
missum a beatissimo Petro apostolo sanctum 
Trophimum habere meruit sacerdotem, et exinde 
aliis paulatim regionibus Galliarum bonum fidei 
et religionis infusum” (Patr. Lat. liv. 1880), 
though it should be mentioned that the genuine- 
ness of this letter has been questioned. So too, 
Ado, in his Martyrologium (Dec. 29) and Chroni- 
con. On the other hand, Gregory of Tours, ap- 
parently quoting from the Acta of St. Satur- 
ninus, says in effect that Trophimus arrived in 
Gaul with the first bishops of Tours, Paris, and 
other cities in the consulate of Decius and Gratus, 

_ te. after the middle of the 3rd century ; and in 
avery old catalogue of the archbishops pub- 
lished by Mabillon, Vetera Analecta, p. 220, Paris, 
1723, he is preceded by Dionysius, as though he 
were the second bishop. The question to which 
"some bitterness has been imparted, from the fact 
that it is closely connected with the hotly 
resented claims of the early archbishops of Arles 
‘to a sort of primacy in Gaul, is elaborately 
discussed by Trichaud (Hist. de ’Eylise d Arles, 
A. 21-143). 
_ Nothing is known of the life of Trophimus, 
“whose day of commemoration is Dec. 29, and 
who was succeeded by St. Regulus. The cathe- 
dral church at Arles was dedicated to him, with 
St. Stephen. (Gall. Christ.,i. 519.) [S. A. B.] 


_ TRUMBERT (1), (TunBeRTe£), was consecra- 
ted bishop of Hexham by Theodore in A.b. 681 
- (Beda, iv. 12). For some reason or other he 
was deposed in A.D. 684. (Beda, iv. 28.) 
x, [J. RJ 


_ TRUMBERT (), a pupil and friend of bishop 
_ Ceadda, probably at Lastingham. He was after- 
wards one of the instructors of Beda in the Holy 
_ Scriptures, and gave to him some account of his 
old master, particularly describing his conduct 
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and words during a thunderstorm, It seems 


probable, therefore, that Trumbert had become 
a monk at Jarrow. (Beda, H. #. iv. 3.) [J.R.] 


TRUMHERI, the third bishop of the Mer- 
cians, Lindisfari, and Middle Angles, following 
Cellach, before the see was established; an: 
Anglian by birth, trained and ordained by the: 
Scots (i.e. by Finan at Lindisfarne); previously 
abbat of Ingetlingum (Gilling near Richmond), a 
monastery constructed by him on the spot- 
where Oswin was slain by Oswy, for perpetual 
prayer for both kings, the land being granted 
for that purpose by Oswy, at the request of his. 
queen Eantled, she and Trumheri being both 
related to Oswin (Bed. iii. 24). Wharton (Ang/. 
Sac. i. 423) fixes the dates of his episcopate as- 
660-663, while Stubbs gives 659-662 (Stubbs, 
Reg. Sac. 2; Moberly’s Bede, 167, 190). 

[C. H.] 


TRUMWIN (Trivumwint), a missionary 
bishop, who was consecrated by Theodore in A.D. 
681, and sent to labour among the Picts (Beda, 
ivy. 12), In A.D, 685 he was present at the 
synod on the Alne, and was one of those who 
went thence to Lindisfarne to persuade Cuthbert: 
to accept the bishopric (Jd. iv. 28). In the fol- 
lowing year, in consequence of the troubles. 
which arose after the death of Ecgfrid, Trumwin 
resigned his see, and retired with his friends 
from the monastery of Aebbercurnig, or Aber- 
corn, at the head of the Frith of Forth, to a 
more peaceful abode, the monastery of Streones- 
halch, or Whitby, where he spent the remainder 
of a long life as a monk. He died and was. 
buried at Whitby. (Jd. iv. 26.) {J. R.] 


TRYCHAN, bishop of Llandaff, in probably 
the second half of the 7th century; in his 
episcopate many grants were made to the see of” 
Llandaff, and he is probably also the clerical 
witness named ‘lrychan under the bishops. 
Oudoceus and Berthgwyn, being under the 
latter called “Trican lector.” (Lib. Land. by 
Rees, pass, ; Stubbs, Reg. 156.) (J. GJ 


TRYGETIUS (1), a young man, and fellow 
citizen with Augustine in Africa, who haying 
served for a time in the army joined him together 
with Licentius as a pupil in the house which he 
occupied at Cassiciacum, and as wellas his fellow 
pupil slept in the same room with him, A.D,.386. 
(Aug. c. Acad. i. 1,4; de Ord. i. 2,5; 3,65 
de Beat. Vit. i. 6). They also made a vacation 
excursion together into Liguria (id. de qu. an. 
31, 62). He is described by Augustine as an 
interlocutor in the dialogues contra Academicos, 
de Ordine, and de Beatu Vita. In the first of 
these he appears as arguing against the Acade- 
mic philosophy, and in general as taking the 
practical rather than the theoretical side in the 
arguments, in which, though plainly a Christian 
in belief, but not perhaps in possession, he 
was led hypothetically to deny the providence of” 
God. (Aug. de Ord. i, 2, 5; 6, 17; 10, 29; 
de Beat. Vit. i. 7, 8.) (H. W. Pole 


TRYGETIUS (2), envoy [Tricerius]. - 


TRYGETIUS (8), a friend of Sidonius Apol- 
linaris (Sid. Zp, viii. 12). CES Weeks] 


TRYPHO (1). [See Jusrnvs (2), p. 570.] 
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TRYPHO (2), martyr [REspPrcrus]. 


TRYPHO (8), vir religiosus, bearer of a 
letter, c. A.D. 493, from pope Gelasius to the 
dishops of Dardania, and of their reply (Gelasins, 
Epp. in Migne, Patr. Lat. lix. 22). [F. D.] 


TRYPHO (4), a local chieftain in Armenia, 
who allied himself with Simeon against the 
Paulicians in the persecution under Constantine 
Pogonatus in 684. (Pet. Sic. Hist. Man. i, 25 5 
Phot. c. Man. i. 17.) [M. B. C.] 


TUBA, soldier, censured by Isidore of Pelu- 
sinus (lib. i. ep. 40) for wearing arms and mili- 
tary dress in the forum and about the city. 

[C. H.] 


TUDA, bishop of Lindisfarne on the depar- 
ture of St. Colman (A.D. 664); he was an Irish- 
man, educated and consecrated bishop in the 
south of Ireland, where the new calculation of 
Easter had been adopted. Having come into 
Northumbria, where he laboured diligently both 
by word and deed, he stood on the side of St. 
Wilfrid at the synod of Whitby (Bede, Hist. Hecl. 
iii. c. 26). He died in the same year, and was 
buried (ib. iii. c. 27) at Paegnalaech (perhaps 
¥inchale, near Durham), or (Angl. Sax. Chron. 
A.D. 664) at Wagele (perhaps Whalley, Lanca- 
shire). Bede (iii. 26) sums up his life in a few 
words as “a good and religious man, but go- 
verned the church only a very short time,” 
having been cut off by the great plague. (Had- 
dan and Stubbs, Counce. iii. 444; Lanigan, Z. H. 
Ir. iii. 75; Stubbs, Reg. 3.) Dempster (HZ. Z. 
Scot. ii. 622) ascribes to him Ad ecelesias North- 
wmbricas ; De paschae Celebratione, and gives his 
feast as Oct. 21. Tuda’s name is subscribed to a 
spurious charter of Wulfhere king of Mercia, 
A.D, 664 (Kemble, C. D. 984). [J-.G-] 


TUDFRID, bishop. [TipFreRtH.] 


TUDNO (TuutNo), Welsh saint early in 
the 6th century, son of Seithenyn and founder of 
Llandudno, Carnarvonshire, where a rocking- 
stone is called Cryd Tudno, or Tudno’s cradle ; 
his feast is June 5. (Myv. Arch. ii. 24, 54; Rees, 
Welsh Suints, 236; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser, 
ji. 230, with an account of him and family.) 

{J. G.] 


TUDWAL, surnamed Befr (the fair), Welsh 
saint of the 5th century, son of Morfawr, Eur- 
mur or Corinwr ap Cadfan, He is a favourite 
subject for the legends in the French Breviaries 
of Rennes, Leon, Vannes, etc., and is made by 
them abbat at Llantwit Major, and afterwards 
in Brittany, also even pope at Rome, Tudwal is 
called a bishop, but no see is mentioned; St. 
Tudwal’s Isle, with a ruined chapel dedicated to 
him, is off the coast of Carnarvonshire, in the 
parish of Llanengan (Rees, Welsh SS. 89, 133-4, 
148). -He is probably the TurwaLe invoked 
among the confessors in the 10th century, Litany 
of Brittany. (Haddan and Stubbs, Counc. ii. pt. i. 
81 sq.) {JuGa] 


TUENTIUS, a Gallic bishop illegally conse- 
crated by Proculus bishop of Marseilles, to the 
infringement of the jurisdiction of his metro- 
politan, Patroclus, archbishop of Arles. The 
fourth letter of pope Zosimus, written Sept. 22 
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417 to the bishops of Africa, Gaul and Spain, 
declares him and one Ursus to be accursed, and 
deprives them of the communion. It appears 
he had already been convicted of the heresy of 
Priscillian (Zpist. iv. Pat. Lat. xx. 661, Ceillier, 
vii. 534), Apparently, however, he obtained 
pardon, if, as is supposed, he was the Tuentius to 
whom pope Coelestinus wrote, perhaps in 431, on — 
the subject of a dispute which had arisen among 
the priests of Marseilles touching grace and free- 
will. The letter is lost, but referred to in 
another of the same pope (Zpist. xxi. cap, i, in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. 1. 529; Ceillier, viii. 145). 
: fs. A. B.j 
TUNBERT, of Hexham. [TRUMBERT.] 


TUNNA, abbat of the monastery of Tunna- 
caestir, to which he gaye his name. In A.D. 
679 a battle was fought-between Egfrith and 
Ethelred, near the river Trent, in which Elfwin, 
the brother of Egfrith, was slain. A young 
soldier, named Imma, was sorely wounded at the 
same time, and was left for dead, but, recovering, 
fell into the hands of Ethelred. Tunna, Im- 
ma’s brother, searched the field of battle for 
him, and finding a corpse which he supposed to 
be that of his brother, carried it to his monastery 
and buried it, causing many masses to be cele- 
brated for his soul. ‘The effect of these masses 
was that although Imma was treated as a cap- 
tive, no bonds could hold him (Beda, iv. 22). 
The name of Tunnacester betokens a Roman 
station, and may perhaps, therefore, be identified 
with Littleborough on the Trent. Doncaster 
(suggested by Messrs. Mayor and Lumley) is at 
too great a distance. {J. R.] 


TURBANTIUS, an Italian bishop, who was 
one of the fellow sufferers of Julian of Evlana. 
([Junranus (15).] It was to him that Julian 
dedicated his work against the first book of 
Augustine’s De Nuptiis et Concupiscentia (Pat. 
Lat. xlv. 1737; Aug. ¢. Julian. iii. 17, § 31 in 
P. L. xiliv. 718; Garnier’s notes on Marius 
Mercator and his Dissert. vi. in P. L. xlviii. 66, 
623).  Turbantius afterwards recanted, and 
before A.D. 428 (August. Opus Imperf. c. Julian. 
iv. 30, v. 4, in P. LZ. xlv. 1353, 1435). 
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TURBO (1), a disciple of Manes, who sent 
him with an epistle to Marcellus of Caschar, 
who, with Aschelaus, the local bishop, converted 
him (Epiph. Haer. lxvi. cap. 53; Fltgel’s Mani, 
pp- 6, 17, 354). [Manes.] ~£G. Tse 


TURBO (2), bishop of Eleutheropolis (Heb- 
ron) in Palaestina Prima, c. 380-390 (Gams). 
He served as deacon of the church under Euty- 
chius (Eurycurus (13)), and succeeded him as 
bishop on his death (Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 638 5 
Ceillier, Aut. Eccl. v. 156). [E. V.] 


TURENTIUS, addressed as “Dominus sub- 
limis atque magnificus ” by Ruricius, in a letter 
requesting him to send him a copy of St. Augus- 
tine De Civitate Dei: ef. Ruricii Epp. lib. ii. 16 
in Pat, Lat. viii. 98, [G. W. D.J 


TURNINUS, confessor, Irish priest and monk 
who laboured in the province of Antwerp and 
died there near the close of the 8th century ; his 
relics were translated to a monastery on the 
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Sambre in the province of Liege. (Butler, Lives 
SS. July 17.) [J. G.] 


TURNOALDUS, bishop of Paris, present at 
a placitum under Clovis III. a.p. 693 (Diplomata 
vi, cc. 19, 23). He subscribed a privileyium to 
the monastery of St. Mary in Paris, A.p. 696, 
and a charter to a nunnery at Limoux A.D. 697. 
He is said to have abdicated in A.D. 698, and 
probably died before a.p. 716 (Gall. Christ. vii. 
28). ’ eT. J 


TURPIN, archbishop of Rheims, [TuPrn.] 


TURPIO, relieved of a debt when near death 
at the intercession of Sidonius (Sidon. Zp. 24). 
; SelB Siee IS) 


TURRIANUS, a pagan who was praetorian 
prefect in the 5th century. He violated the 
sanctuary of St. Piato’s church at Ancyra by 
arresting some people who had taken refuge 
there. - S. Nilus, the monk of Sinai, wrote a 
letter denouncing God’s judgments against him 
for this action. (Nili Zpist. 178.) {G. T. S.] 


TURRIBIUS, bishop of Asturica (Astorga). 
In a letter to Leo the Great he enumerated the 
Priscillianist errors under sixteen heads. Leo 
in his ‘reply (St. Leo, tom. i. Zp. xv.) comments 
seriatim upon these, for the most part accepting 
Turribius’s report, in order to their confutation. 

[M. B. C.] 
_ TUTTA, abbess. 


TWENTY MARTYRS, THE, commemo- 
rated at Hippo Regius, In their church here 
and on their day, Augustine preached his 
Sermo 148. In another discourse on their day 
(Serm. 325, where see the Benedictine note), 
Augustine names three of them, the only ones 
known, Fidentius (2), Valeriana, Victoria. For 
an invocation to them related by Augustine, see 
FProRENTIUS (48). They are thought by some, 
including Baronius (A. HZ. ann. 304, xiv.) to be 
the twenty martyrs who suffered at Tarsus 
(art. Rom. June 6), but others are of a 
different opinion (Tillem. yv. 173). [C. H.] 


TYDECHO (TrprEcHo), Welsh saint early 
in the 6th century. He accompanied his cousin 
St. Cadfan from Armorica to Wales, and with 
his sister Tegfedd took up his abode at 
Mowddwy, Merionethshire, where he founded 
the church of Llanymowddwy. His special acts 
are unknown, but he is’said to have been much 
appressed by Maelgwn Gwynedd prince of 
North Wales, who, however, by force of miracles, 
as compelled to submit and make amends; 
for the violent abduction of his sister Tegfedd, 
Cynon, a chief, purchased peace by the gift of 
Garthbeibio to the saint. His feast is Dec. 17, 
and his dedications are Llanymowddwy, Merio- 
hshire, Mallwyd, Garthbeibio and Cemmaes, 
ontgomeryshire, and Capel Tydecho in Llan- 
gfan,co, Anglesey. (Myv. Arch. ii. 24, 31, 54-5; 
haw y Saint, ap. Rees, Camb. Br. SS. 266, 594; 
Rees, Welsh SS. 218 et al.) A metrical life of 
» Tydecho was written about the year 1450 by 
€ poet Davydd Llwyd ap Llywelyn. (Williams, 
m. Welsh. 501.) (J. G.] 


_TYFODWG (Tyrvopwe), Welsh saint 
early in the 6th century, is of unascertained 
_ CHRIST, BIOGR.—VOL. Iv. 

. 
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(Terra. ] 


drowned (Euseb. H. £. viii. 13). 
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descent, founder of Llandyfodweg, and one of the 
three founders of Llantrisaint, with its chapel . 
Ystrad Tyfodwg or Dyvodwg, Glamorganshire 
(Rees, Welsh SS. 180, 223). He is probably the 
Tyfodwg mentioned as sixth in the late Iolo 
Morganwg’s list of the bishops of Margam. 
(Rees, Camb. Br. SS. 625.) [J. G.] 


TYFRYDOG (Tevrepavcus, TruryDAvc, 
TyvrepAuc, TyvRyD0G), Welsh saint in the 
second half of the 6th century; founder of 
Llandyfrydog in Anglesey. His feast is Jan. 1. 
(Myv. Arch. ii, 25, 55; Rees, Welsh SS. 276.) 

J. GJ 

TYPE, THE (6 rtvémos or 6 tdmos sep) 
mlotews). This was an imperial decree issued to 
impose silence on the combatants in the Monothe- 
lite controversy. The Ecthesis was issued by the 
emperor Heraclius in the year 638. [Ecruusis.] 
That document had favoured the Monothelites, 
and continued in force till the year 648, when 
it was superseded by the Type. Pope Theodore 
condemned the Monothelite opinions of Paul, 
bishop of Constantinople, as professed in a letter 
addressed to him, Paul retorted by arresting 
and imprisoning the papal legates at the 
imperial court, and by persuading the emperor, 
Constantine IV. to issue the Type. Theodore 
died soon after, and was succeeded by his deacon 
Martin, who had been the papal representative 
at Constantinople. Martin, aided by St. Maximus, 
vigorously condemned the Type. It differed 
from the Ecthesis in one important respect. 
The Ecthesis expressed Monothelite sentiments. 
The Type expressed no sentiments at all, but 
imposed silence equally upon all, yet it was 
almost as objectionable to Martin and Maximus as 
the Ecthesis, because, as they said, it placed truth 
and falsehood on the same level. They repudiated 
it, therefore, and condemned it. The text of 
the Type will be found in the acts of the Lateran 
Synod of A.p. 649, Mansi, x. 1030. It lays down 
that there had been great discord upon the 
question, whether Christ had one or two wills. 
It then forbids all further discussion on such 
topics. All parties must remain satisfied with 
the statements of the Scriptures, the decrees 
of the five general councils adding nothing and 
diminishing nothing. It concludes with a 
formal repeal of the Ecthesis ; and with setting 
forth the penalties for disobedience, which 
were, degradation for a cleric, confiscation of 
goods for a layman of rank, and flogging with 
exile for those of meaner station. ‘he arrest 
and imprisonment of Maximus soon followed 
the Lateran council. His acts, as given in 
the edition of his works by Combefis, are full of 
information about the Type. They prove that 
the emperor was claiming the right as supreme 
priest, as well as sovereign, to decree doctrines 
as well as ceremonies; cf. specially capp. iv. 
and vy. The Type held its ground for several 
years, but of course fell, together with the 
Monothelite party, at the sixth general council. 
Mansi’s Councils, t. x. col. 701, 778, 880, 908, 
1029; Hefele’s Councils, sec. 306. [G. T. S.] 


TYRANNION, bishop of Tyre, a martyr under 
Diocletian, commemorated in the Roman Martyr- 
ology, on Feb. 28. He suffered at Antioch, at 
the same time with Zenobias, a presbyter of 
Sidon, and ultimately was taken to the sea and 

[Ee V.] 
Suv 
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TYRANNUS, bishop of Antioch, 19th in 
succession. He succeeded Cyrillus a.p. 302. 
His episcopate synchronizes with the persecution 
of Diocletian, a0’ dy Hxuarev y TOY eekAnoiev 
modsopkia (Buseb. H. Z. vii. 32), and though we 
know nothing further of him, in the words of 
Dr. Neale “his acceptance of the office in the 
midst of so fiery a trial is enough to stamp him 
at once as a Christian hero” (Patriarchate of 
Antioch, p. 60). He survived till peace was 
restored to the church, ie. c. A.D. 312 (Theod. 
H. £. 1, 2). Eutychius calls him Euris, and 
assigns him ten years of office, placing, however, 
his accession too late, in the tenth year of Diocle- 
tian (p. 404). [E. V.J 


TYRHTEL, the second bishop of Hereford 
(M. H. B. 621). He must have succeeded bishop 
Putta some time before 693, for his name is at- 
tached to a Mercian charter (K. @. D. 36), which, 
although undated, seems to belong to that year. 
He is not, however, mentioned by Bede, and the 
date, 688, assigned to him in a MS. addition to 
Florence of Worcester (Jf. H. B. 538) has no au- 
thority. His name occurs in the epitaph in- 
scribed, according to William of Malmesbury, by 
archbishop Cuthbert on the tomb of his prede- 
cessors in the see of Hereford “ Nomina sunt 
quorum, Walhstodus, Torthere, Tirhtil” (W. 
Malmesb. G. P. iv. § 163). [S.J 


TYRI. [See Searr.] 


TYSILIO (Tyssit10, Tyssiutaw, TYSsILAV, 
TusstL1av), Welsh saint and poet, son of Broch- 
wel Ysgythrog ap Cyngen, prince of Powys, 
who is said to have commanded the native 
forces against the Saxons when the monks of 
Bangor were massacred. He is made by some 
the successor of St. Asaph as bishop, but is not 
accepted by Stubbs (Reg. Sacr. Angi. 157) and 
his being a bishop is doubtful. The events of his 
life are unknown; he belongs to the middle of 
the 7th century, and his feast is Nov. 8 (Rees, 
Welsh SS. 161, 277; Williams, Hm. Welsh. 502; 
Rev. W. J. Rees, Camb. Br. SS. 267, 595; Row- 
lands, Mon. Ant. Rest. 155). His churches are 
numerous (Camb. Quart. Mag. i. 318 on Meivod 
and its antiquities; Rees, Welsh SS. 278-9). 
Of his poetry only one piece remains, in the form 
of a religious dialogue between two monks. (It 
is printed in Myv. Arch. i. 162 sq. and again as 
the Colloquy of Llewelyn and Guwrnerth, with 
translation by Skene, Four Anc. Books of Wales, 
i. 590-4, ii. 237, from the Red Book of Hergest.) 
In the above collection of Welsh Archaeology (2b. 
ii, 81-390) there is the Brut Breninodd ynys 
Prydain or Chronicle of the Kings of Britain, 
which the editor has named the Brut Tyssilio, and 
given as one of the chief sources of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s ‘History of Britain; this has been 
translated into English “from the Welsh of 
Tyssilio,” by the Rev. Peter Roberts (Ato, 
London, 1811), but there is no ground for 
believing that Tyssilio wrote this Chronicle or 
other historical treatise. (Hardy, Desc. Cat. i. 
pt. ii, 902; Skene, Fowr An. Books of Wales, 
i, 23 sq.; Stephens, Lit. Kymry, 315 sq. has an 
exhaustive account of the question and concludes 
wholly against the Tysilian authorship.) 


(J. @J 


and Salwarpe. [EANBERHT (3) ; Hwiccrt.} 
[ 


ULCHED 


U 


UBILIGISCLUS, Arian “bishop of Valencia, 
was one of the bishops who recanted Arianism 
at the third council of Toledo, a.D. 589, and were 
allowed to retain their sees. As in some other 
cases Valencia had for some time two bishops, 
Ubilisgisclus, and the previous orthodox bishop, 
Celsinus. (Zsp. Sag. viii. 164; Tejada y Ra- 
miro, Col. de Can. de la Igl. Hsp. ii. 226, 254.) 


[F. D.] 
UFELWY (Uretwynvus, Uvetwyn, UBE- 
LUNI, UBILLWINUS), son of Cennydd ab 


Aneurin y Coed Aur ap Gildas, disciple of St. 
Dubricius and first a priest in his diocese and 
clerical witness (Lib. Land. by Rees, 69); be- 
came a bishop in the see of Llandaff, probably 
in the district of Ergyng, and grants were made 
to him and the see of Llandaff during the reign 
of Gwrfodw, king of that district (#b. 151 sq. 
625: Godwin, De Pres. Angl. 621; Stubbs, 
Reg. Sacr. Angl. 156); founded Llanufelwyn, 
Glamorganshire, probably near Cardiff (Williams, 
Tolo MSS. 517; Rees, Welsh SS. 226, 276). 
Gy 


UGNAS, bishop of Barcelona, one of the 
Arian bishops intruded by Leovigild, renounced 
Arianism at the third council of Toledo a.p. 
589, the canons of which he subscribes first of 
all bishops who were not metropolitans, and 
was allowed to retain his see. He was also at 
the second council of Barcelona in Noy. A.D. 
599. As the date of the appointment of Ugnas 
to Barcelona must have been c. A.D. 580, when 
Leovigild: began to persecute, and as this date 
would scarcely have been sufficiently remote to 
give him precedence over all the bishops of 


L 


Spain, Risco argues that he must have been — 


previously bishop of some other see. (Tejada y- 


Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la Igl, Esp. ii. 226, 253, — 


692; Esp. Sag. xxix. 124.) [F. DJ 


UHTRED, a subregulus of the Hwiccii, 
frequently occurring in Kemble’s Codew Diplo- 
maticus. He was subject to Offa, king of Mercia 
(No. 178). Sometimes alone, and sometimes in 
conjunction with his brothers Aldred and Han- 


berht, he bestowed lands on two churches im 


Worcester, namely, St. Peter’s, where their | 


parents were buried, and St. Mary’s. The 
charters, genuine and spurious, which convey 
and profess to convey these benefactions are 
numbers 102, 105, 117, 118, 125, 127, 128, 148. 


Their period is from 757 to 780, during the — 
of Milred, Weremund, Tilhere, 


episcopates 
bishops of Worcester. The localities of the 
lands are marked chiefly by the rivers Stour 


. 


UIBERT, bishop, subscribing a doubtful 
synodal act at Celchyth in 801. (Kemble, C. D. 
1023; Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 531.) [Hrepurt.] 

(Cc. H.J 

ULCHED, Welsh saint of the 7th century, 
founder of Llachylched, in Anglesey, and com- 
memorated Jan. 6th. (Rees, Welsh SS. 509.) 

[J. GJ 


nna hte 
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- ULFILAS (Unenimas, Urputias in Philo- 
sstorgius), the apostle of the Goths in the 
‘fourth century. His life and career are in- 
volyed in much obscurity. Till fifty years ago 
we depended entirely upon the Church historians 
of the fifth century for our knowledge; Waitz, 
in 1840, discovered a manuscript of the Louvre, 
‘containing an independent account of Ulphilas, 
written by one of his own pupils, named Aux- 
entius, Arian bishop of Silistria, who must 
therefore be regarded as an orlginal witness. 
‘This manuscript gives us some details which 
shed light on the obscurity in which Ulfilas is 
dnvolved. From these two sources we learn that 
he was born in the early years of the fourth cen- 
tury, probably in 311. He was consecrated 
+ bishop when thirty years of age, possibly by 
Kusebius of Nicomedia, at the Council of the 
Dedication, held at Antioch 341. In 380 he 
‘went to Constantinople, and died there that same 
year, or in the early days of 381. The circum- 
stances of the life of Ulfilas raise the question of 
the origin of Gothic Christianity. Philostorgius 
tells us that, under Valerian and Gallienus in 
the second half of the third century, the Goths 
from the north of the Danube invaded the 
Roman territory and laid waste the province of 
Moesia as far as the Black Sea. They also 
crossed into Asia and ravaged Cappadocia and 
Galatia, whence they took a vast number of cap- 
tives, including many Christian ecclesiastics. 
“These pious captives, by their intercourse with 
the barbarians, brought over large numbers to 
the true faith, and persuaded them to embrace 
the Christian religion in place of heathen super- 
_ stitions. Of the number of these captives were 
the ancestors of Urphilas himself, who were of 
Cappadocian descent, deriving their origin from 
a village called Sadagolthina, near the city of 
Parnassus” (Philost. H. J. ii. 5). The Goths 
«arried back these Christian captives into Dacia, 
where they were settled, and where consider- 
able numbers embraced Christianity through 
their instrumentality. Ulfilas was the child 
of one of these Christian captives, and was 
trained in Christian principles. Socrates asserts 
that he was a disciple of a bishop, Theophilus 
_ who was present at Nice and subscribed its 
creed. He was at first a lector or reader in 
the church. The king of the Goths then sent 
him to Constantinople as ambassador to the 
emperor, about 340, when he was consecrated 
bishop. He returned to Dacia, laboured there 
_for seven years, and then migrated into Moesia, 
“Ariven from his original home by a persecution, 
probably between 347 and 350. About that 
period he produced his great literary work, in- 
venting the Gothic character and translating 
_ *‘all the books of Scripture with the exception 
_ of the Books of Kings, which he omitted because 
_ they are a mere narrative of military exploits, and 
_ the Gothic tribes were especially fond of war, and 
were in more need of restraints to check their 
 tuilitary passions than of spurs to urge them on 
to deeds of war” (Philost. /.c.). We next hear of 
_ Ulfilas as present at the synod of Constantinople 
A.D. 360, when the Acacian party triumphed 
_ and issued a creed which taught a middle view 
_ between that of the orthodox and Arian parties. 
_ This was the creed of the Homoean sect, 
headed by Acacius in the East and by Ursacius 
and Valens in the West. It is important to 
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note the exact words of this creed, as it defines 
the position of Ulfilas. The material part 
runs thus: “We do not despise the An- 
tiochian formula of the synod in Encoeniis, but 
because the terms ‘Owooto1os and ‘Ouototcwos 
occasion much confusion, and because some have 
recently set up the dyduoos, we therefore 
reject dmoovovos and duoiotoros as contrary to 
the Holy Scriptures; the dvdqows, however, we 
anathematize, and acknowledge that the Son is 
similar to the Father in accordance with the 
words of the Apostle, who calls him the image 
of the invisible God. We believe in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, his Son, who was begotten by Him 
before all ages without change, the only begotten 
God, Logos from God, Light, Life, Truth, and 
Wisdom . . . . And whoever declares anything 
else outside this faith has no part in the 
Catholic Church” (see Hefele, ii, 265, Clark’s 
ed.; and Gwatkin’s Studies of Arianism, 
pp- 180-182), The subsequent history of Ulfilas 
is involved in much obscurity. Sozomen, vi. 37, 
intimates that Ulfilas and his converts suf- 
fered much at the hands of Athanaric, a lively 
picture of whose persecution, a.D, 372-375, will 
be found in the Acts of St. Sabas, Ruinart’s Acta 
Sincera, p. 670, and of St. Nicetas, Sep. 15 (cf. 
AA.SS. Boll. Sep.), both of which documents are 
full of most interesting details concerning the 
life and manners of the Goths. Mr. C. A. Scott, 
of Cambridge, has lately published an interesting 
monograph on Ulfilas, in which he diligently 
collects every scrap of information and discusses 
his history and that of Gothic Christianity during 
this period at considerable length. Arianism 
seems to have specially flourished during the 
first half of the fourth century in the provinces 
lying along the Danube. VaLENs and Ursactus, 
who lived there, were the leaders of Western 
Arianism, and Sulpicius Seyerus expressly asserts 
(Chron. ii, 88) that almost all the bishops of 
the two Pannonias were Arians. This would 
sufficiently account for the Arianism of the 
Goths who were just then accepting Chris- 
tianity. The literary fame of Ulfilas is con- 
nected with his Gothic translation of the Bible, 
the one great monument of that language 
now extant. It does not exist in a complete 
shape. The fragments extant are contained in 
(1) the Codex Argenteus, now at Upsala; (2) 
the Codex Carolinus; and (3) the Ambrosian 
fragments published by Mai. A complete bib- 
liography of these fragments, as known till 1840, 
will be found in Ceillier, iy. 346, and a com- 
plete edition in Migne, Pat. Lat. t. xviii. with a 
Life, Gothic Grammar and Glossaries. Scott, in 
his book, whose title is Ulfilas, the Apostle of 
the Goths, 1885, gathers together the literature 
since 1840, and gives a long account of the MS. 
of Waitz. He also discusses (p. 187) some frag- 
ments attributed to Ulfilas. The best German 
works on the life of Ulfilas are those of Waitz, 
1840, Krafft, 1860, and Bessel, 1860. The latest 
works on the Gothic Bible are those of E. Bern- 
hardt, Halle, 1875, and Stamm, Paderborn, 1878, 
in Germany ; Bosworth’s Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels, London, 1874, and Skeat, Gospel of St. 
Mark in Gothic, Oxford, 1883 ; An Introduction, 
Phonological, Morphological, Syntactic, to the 
Gothic of Ulfilas, by T. Le Marchant Douse, 
1886. 

The chief ancient sources for the life of 
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Ulfilas are Philostorgius, H. LZ. ii. 53 Soc. ii. 
41, iv. 33; Soz. vi. 37; Theod. iv. 37. 
[Grane 


ULPIANUS (1), a martyr at Tyre, in the 
Diocletian persecution, celebrated by Eusebius 
in Mart. Palaest. c.5. He was whipped, and 
then flung into the sea, tied up in a bull’s hide 
with a serpent and a dog. LGITSSa 


ULPIANUS (2), a count to whom Theodoret 
wrote a highly complimentary letter. (Theod. 
Ep. 22.) [H. V.] 


ULTAN (1), bishop of Clogher, said to have 
succeeded Maccartin, A.D. 506, and been buried 
at Clogher near him. (Ware, Ir. Bps. Clogher ; 
Cotton, Fast. Eccl. Hib. iii. 71; Gams, Ser. 
Epise. 210.) [J. G.J 


ULTAN (2), bishop of Ardbraccan, co. 
Meath, son of Conchobhair. He belongs to the 
third class of Irish saints, and flourished in the 
first half of the 7th century. He was related 
to St. Brigida of Kildare, and may have been 
disciple of St. Declan of Ardmore, or at least a 
contemporary. At Ardbraccan he was specially 
the bishop of the Dal Conchobair branch of the Desi 
of Meath, and belonged to the southern half of 
the Irish Church which began early to symbolise 
with Rome. It is related of him (JZ. Doneg. 
Sept. 4) that in the plagues which were then so 
common his special delight was to care for and feed 
the motherless children of Erinn. But his chief 
fame rests on his connection with the two great 
saints of Ireland, St. Patrick and St. Brigida. 
As master of Tirechan he gave that author the 
material for his Annotations on the Life of S. 
Patrick in the Book of Armagh [TrrEcHAN]: 
whether he himself had previously written a 
Life of St. Patrick is uncertain. He is also said 
to have collected the works of St, Brigida, 
which his disciple Brogan Cloen put into form, 
and which Colgan has given as his first Life 
of St. Brigida. [BROGAN (2).] The Alphabetical 
Hymn in praise of St. Brigid, attributed to him, 
is of very doubtful authorship, and ascribed also 
to Ninnidh Laimidan and Fiacc of Sletty. It is 
given in its fragmentary form, with prefatory 
and additional notes by Dr. Todd (Book of 
Hymns, fasc. i. 54 sq.) and only the last three 
stanzas are extant, a fourth being added by 
another hand. Though Colgan (Tr. Th. 527 sq.) 
gives the Zertia Vita S. Brigida, as “ authore, 
ut videtur, S. Ultano episcopo,” yet in his notes 
(p. 542) he leaves the authorship entirely un- 
certain. St. Ultan died Sept. 4th, a.p. 576 
(Ussher), but his age of one hundred and eighty- 
nine years is merely a chronological expedient 
to make him synchronize with SS. Patrick, 
Brigida, and Declan (Todd, 8. Patr. and Book of 
Hymns; Colgan, Acta SS. and Tr. Th. pass. ; 
Four Mast. by O’Don. i. 268-9; O’Curry, Lect. 
Ir. MS. 343 sq. 607-8; Lanigan, LZ. H. Ir. i. 
87, 454. ii. 342 sq.; Ussher, Whs. vi. 375, 534, 
Ind. Chron. A.D. 657). In Kal. Drum. (Bp. 
Forbes, Kals, 23) he is simply presbyter and con- 
fessor. (J. GJ 


ULTAN (8), brother of St. Furseus, and 
abbat of Peronne [Fursrus (1)]. After a long 
monastic probation he became a hermit, and 
St. Furseus lived with him a whole year in 
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continence, prayer, and manual labour before he 
set out for Gaul about a.p. 648 (Bede, H. Z. iii- 
c. 19; U. H. B. 192-3; Ussher, Whs. vi. 5395; ; 
O’Conor, Rer. Hib. Scrip.iv. 185 sq.). On the ~ 
death of his brother he crossed over to France, 
and becoming abbat of Peronné died on May 1st, 
about A.D. 680. He may also have been at 
Fosse in the interval between his leaving — 
England and being abbat at Peronne [FULLANUS 
(2)], but the legend is mythical. He is also 
accounted the founder of St. Quentin, in the 
Dep. of Aisne; his relics were preserved at: 
Peronne and Fosse. (Mabillon, Acta SS. 0. S. B. 
ii. 732; Boll. Acta SS. Mai, i. 121; Lappenberg, 
Hist. Engl. ed. Thorpe, 1845, i. 183; Bp. Forbes, 
Kals. 455-6, with the Scotch annalists.) 
[J. G.] 


ULTAN (4), son of Ui Cunga, abbat of 
Clonard, co. Meath, died a.p. 665 (Ann. Tig. ; 
Ann. Ult., and Four Mast. a.p. 664). Ultan 
O’Conga is included among the bishops of Meath 
(Cotton, Fast. Eccl. Hib. iii. 109; Gams, Ser. 
Episc. 229). {J. G.] 


ULTAN (5), son of Cummine, bishop of 
Tullamain, co. Tipperary, died a.p. 711. (Ann. — 
Ult. A.D. 710; Four Mast. a.p. 709.) [J. G.] 


ULTAN (6), monk of Lindisfarne, proba- 
bly an Irish Scot, about the middle of the 
8th century, has a short memoir by Colgan 
(Acta SS. 109) from Harpsfield and Menard, at 
Jan. 17, but his proper feast is Aug. 8. He had 
come to England for pious retirement, and was: 
famous as a painter and decorator of the sacred 
books (Harpsfield, Hist. c. 14, p. 177; Leland, 
Collect. t. ii. 364). He may be the Ultan or ~ 
Ulton who had a chapel in Valay in the Scotch — 
Hebrides (Martin, West Js/., 67, 2nd ed.), and 
that Ultan whose arm, enclosed in a silver 
shrine, was held by the O’Donnells in the island 
of Sanda, off the Mull of Cantire (Reeves, S- 
Adamnan, \xvii.; O’Conor, Zp. Nuncwp. 179). 

[J. G.] ae 

UNILAS (Oiviaas, WUNNILA), a bishop or- — 
dained by Chrysostom for the Goths. He was a — 
man of uncommon abilities, and had already 
accomplished great things within a brief episco- 
pate, when in 404 news was bronght to Chry- 
sostom at Cucusus that he was dead (Chrys. Zp. 
xiv.§5; C.A. A. Scott’s Ufjilas, 153). [Mopua- ~ 
RIUS. | [C. A.) aa 


UNWONA (Unwono, Inwona) (Chr. 8.778), 
the sixth bishop of Leicester (IZ. H. B. 624). | 
He succeeded. bishop Eadbert some time after 
the year 781, and appears in charters and coun- — 
cils as late as 799. Werenbert, his successor, — 
was bishop in 802. His episcopate coincides 
thus with the stormy period of the archbishopric 
of Lichfield, in the history of which he must 
have taken no unimportant part. He appears first 
among the bishops attending the legatine council 
of 787, the decrees of which he attests as 
“Unuwona Legorensium episcopus,” Haddan and — 
Stubbs, ili. 461; and he attests charters during 
the rest of the life of Offa, being almost invari- — 
ably among the witan of that king: in 788 
(K. C. D. No. 153), in 789 (ib. 155, 156, 157), 
in 793 or 795 (ib. 159); and his name appears 
in other charters undated (ib. 165, 166, 167). 
The two charters of Ecgfrith, Offa’s son, to which 
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Unwona’s name is appended, are of questionable 
authenticity (i. 172, 173); but he reappears 
under Kenulf in 798 (ib. 175) and 799 (ab. 176, 
1020). He is mentioned in the Peterborough 
copy of the Chronicle as attesting a charter of 
Offa, printed in Kemble’s Codex, No. 165 (Chr. 
_S. . H. B. 335), but under a misleading date 
{A.D. 777, “in the days of king Offa’’); the date 
assigned to him in the interpolated MS. of 
Florence of Worcester (UM. H. B. p. 546, note 6) 
is quite arbitrary. William of Malmesbury, G. P. 
iv. 176, knew only his name, which in the best 
charters (No. 153, 175) is written Unwono. 
The Charter of Caenwalha (K. C. D. 985), to 
which the attestation of Unwana is appended, 
is spurious or garbled. Unwona is mentioned 
by Matthew Paris as accompanying Offa at the 
Invention and Translation of St. Alban (Hist. 
duor. Off. p. 26), but this is fable. [S.] 


URANIUS (1), Carthaginian refugee at 
Rome, A.D. 250. (Cyp. Hp. 22.) See Macarius 
(20). [E. W. B.] 


URANIUS (2), a Mesopotamian bishop, 
who united himself to Audius, and was head of 
his sect after the death of its founder. (Kpiph. 
Haer. \xx.; Ceill. vi. 406.) [ANTHROPoMOR- 
PHITAE. | [G. T. S.] 


URANIUS (38), bishop of Tyre, one of the 
pronounced Arians of the Athanasian period, 
the associate of Acacius, Eudoxius, and George of 
Alexandria. We find him one of the infamous 
little Anomoean cabal 358, by which Eudoxius 
was raised to the throne of Antioch (Soz. H. Z. 


' iy. 12), and again at Seleucia the next year, 


where he was deposed along with Acacius, 
and the other Anomoean leaders (Socr. H. &. ii. 
39, 40; Soz. H. EZ. iv. 22), some unspecified crime 
being alleged against him (Athanas. de Synod. 
pp. 880-913; Epiphan. Haer. 73; Le Quien, 
Or. Christ. ii. 805). [E. V.] 


URANIUS (), a priest who, at the request 
of Pacatus, who was intending to write a metrical 
life of Paulinus of Nola, sends him an account 
of the death of the saint. (Uranii Zpist. in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. liii. 859.) Chifflet supposes 
him to be the Uranius mentioned by Paulinus in 
his nineteenth letter written in A.D. 400. [F. D.] 


URANIUS (5), bishop of Emesa, a constant 


_ friend of Theodoret, remaining faithful to him 


4 during all his troubles. 


He succeeded Pom- 
_peianus subsequently to 445, in which year the 
latter attend the synod at Antioch (Labbe, iv. 
727). On Theodoret’s deposition by the “ Rob- 
bers’ Synod,” Uranius wrote in language which 
Theodoret mistaking for a counsel to conceal his 
veal sentiments by a so-called economy (Thy 


 kaAdovuévny oikovoulav), vigorously repudiated 


(Theod. Zp. 122). Uranius replied in a long 
letter, which convinced Theodoret of his mis- 


take and exhibited such affectionate fidelity, 


that he was induced in his case to violate his 
rule of refusing the presents (eulogiae), which 
other sympathising bishops had sent him (Zp. 
123), At the “Latrocinium” Uranius also 
was himself the subject of a lengthy act of 
accusation, intercalated in the proceedings 
against Domnus of Antioch, brought forward by 


a presbyter named Marcellus and the monks of 
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his convent, in which he was charged with 
profligacy, and the usurpation of the see to which 
a certain Peter had been canonically consecrated. 
It was alleged that his own consecration was 
defective, having been enforced on his consecra- 
tors by his friends among pagans, Jews, and 
stage players, and had been at once repudiated 
by those who had been compelled to perform it, 
who warned his clergy to hold no communion 
with Uranius. The moving cause of this unscru- 
pulous attack was (as Abbé Martin has re- 
marked) the fact that Uranius was a friend of 
Theodoret, and had signed the act of deposition 
of Eutyches (Martin, Actes du Brigandage, 
pp. 146-148). He attended the council of 
Chalcedon in 451 (Labbe, iv. 443, 451, 789), 
and subscribed with the other bishops of his 
province the reply to the encyclical of the 
emperor Leo (ibid. 922). During his episcopate 
the head of John the Baptist was believed to 
have been discovered at Emesa, for the reception 
of which sacred relic he caused a new church to 
be erected (Acta Sanctorum, Jun. 24; Le Quien, 
Or, Christ. ii, 840). [E. V.] 


URANIUS (6), bishop of MHimeria in 
Osrhoéne. He first appears as the instigator of 
the cabal against his metropolitan Ibas of 
Edessa, and taking part in the synod held at 
Antioch in 445, in the matter of Athanasius of 
Perrha, at which Ibas was summoned to appear, 
but excused himself by letter (Labbe, iv. 728). 
Resolved to hunt down Ibas, Uranius followed 
his fellow conspirators to Constantinople to lay 
their complaints before the emperor and Flavian, 
by whom the case was remitted for trial to the 
East, Oct. 26, 448. Uranius was appointed, with 
Photius of Tyre, and Eustathius of Berytus, to 
hear the case at Tyre, whence to ayoid popular 
tumults it was removed to Berytus, Feb. 1,449. 
(For the details of the trial see Ips, Vol. III. 
p- 194.) The trial ended in a compromise, from 
which Uranius alone dissented (Labbe, iv. 630— 
638). We next find Uranius in the violent and 
unscrupulous majority at the Robbers’ Synod at 
Ephesus (Labbe, iv. 118). He was not present 
at the opening of the proceedings against Ibas 
(Martin, Actes du Brigandage, p. 43); but he 
took part in the deposition of his nephew, Daniel, 
bishop of Charrae, employing Libanius a deacon 
of Samosata as his spokesman, from his ignorance 
of Greek (ibid. p. 79), and with utter disregard of 
consistency asserted the orthodoxy of Butyches, 
Eulogius, a presbyter of Edessa, speaking for 
him (Labbe, iv. 266). He followed the tide 
at Chalcedon, and calmly reversed his former 
decisions (ibid. 589). In consequence of a list 
of subscriptions of an earlier date having been 
carelessly appended to the acts of the council 
of Rome under Symmachus, A.D. 503, it has 
been erroneously asserted that Uranius took 
part in that synod half a century later than 
that of Chalcedon (Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 983 ; 
Martin, Le Brigandage ; Actes du Brigandage). 

[E. V.] 


URANIUS (7%), subadjuva (see RopANvs), 
bearer of the letter of Zeno to Simplicius against 
Joannes (11) Tanara (Mansi, viii. 1063), 
to which the 17th letter. of Simplicius, written 
July 15th, a.p, 482 (in Migne, Patr. Lat. lviii. 
56), isa reply. Simplicius praises the bearer 
for his fidelity and ability. He is perhaps the 
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same person as the Uranius sent as ambassador 
by Zeno in A.D. 484, to HUNNERIC, q.v Vol. III. 
180. [F. D.] 


URBANENSES, a small party among the 
Donatists, taking their name, as Morcelli thinks, 
from Urbanus, bishop of Formi, but nothing is 
known about them. Aug. c. Cresc. iv. 60, 73. 
Moreelli, Afr. Chr. i. 160. [URBANUS, of Formi.] 

pH. Wea 


URBANUS ASTERIUS. [Astertvs.] 


URBANUS (1), bishop of Rome, under 
the emperor Alexander Severus, from A.D. 223 
(or 222) to A.p. 230. The Liberian Catalogue 
gives Maximinus and Elianus (223) as the consuls 
of the year of his accession; Agricola and Cle- 
mentinus (230) as those of the year of his death ; 
but, inconsistently, eight years eleven months 
and eleven days as the duration of his episcopate. 
Eusebius also intimates A.D, 223 as the year of 
his accession, saying (HW. Z. vi. 21) that Callistus 
succeeded Zephyrinus in the first year of Elaga- 
balus (@e. 218), and after five years was suc- 
ceeded by Urbanus. Lipsius, however (Chron. 
der Rim, Bischife), considers A.D, 222 as the 
probable date, thus accounting for the duration 
assigned to his reign. In the Felician Catalogue 
(A.D. 530), and also in some, considered the most 
authentic, MSS. of the Lib. Pontif., xiv. Kal. 
Jun. (@e. 19 May) is given as the day of his 
burial; but in other texts of the Lib. Pontif., 
and in the Martyrologies, and in the Acta 8. 
Urbani, it is said to have been 25 May, on which 
day he is commemorated in the Roman Calendar. 

Nothing is known with certainty of the life 
of this pope. The Acta S. Urbani, accepted as 
genuine by the Bollandists, and by them assigned 
to pope Anteros (235-236), show signs of a much 
later date, probably not earlier than the 5th 
century, and cannot be at all relied on. One 
sufficient ground for discrediting them is that he 
is represented as having suffered martyrdom 
under Alexander Severus, whereas (in addition 
to the fact that there appears to have been no 
persecution of the Christians at Rome under 
this emperor) neither in the Catalog. Felic., nor 
in the later editions of the Lib. Pontif., nor in 
the Acta 8, Caeciliae, in which Urban is promi- 
nently referred to (these Acta themselves being 
now thought to have been compiled not before, 
and probably after, the end of the 4th century), 
is there any mention of his martyrdom. 

In the Lib. Pontif., all that is said of him in 
connexion with any martyrdoms is, “Hic sua 
traditione multos convertit ad baptismum et 
credulitatem: Tiburtium etiam et Valerianum 
nobilissimum virum, sponsum sanctae Caeciliae, 
quos etiam usque ad martyrii palmam perduxit, 
Et per ejus monita et doctrinam multi martyrio 
coronati sunt.” Nearly the same is the account 
of him in the Catal. Felic., and what is thus said 
about him corresponds with what we find in the 
Acta S. Caeciliae, which seem thus to have been 
known to the compilers of the pontifical annals, 
but not the Acta 8. Urbani, which make him out 
to have been himself a martyr. For the Acts of 
St. Caecilia give the following account of 
her:—She was of a noble Roman family, had 
believed in Christ, and vowed virginity. Espoused 
by her parents to Valerian, a young Roman who 
was not a Christian, she went through the form 
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of marriage with him, but afterwards acquainted 
him with her vow, and persuaded him to resort. 
to Urban the pope, by whom he was converted 
and baptized. So also was Tiburtius, the brother 
of Valerian. These two, Valerian and Tiburtius, 
were brought before Turcius Almachius, the 
praefectus Urbi, and by him delivered for execu- 
tion to one Maximus, who, through their exhor- 
tations, was also converted to the faith. All 
three were put to death, and thus received the 
crown of martyrdom. Soon afterwards Caecilia, 
was sought out by the praefect Turcius, and 
required to sacrifice to the gods. On her refusal 
she also, after miraculous incidents, died a 
martyr, and was buried by Urban and his 
deacons in the cemetery of Callistus, on the 
Appian Way “among his fellow-bishops, where 
all the bishops, confessors, and martyrs were: 
buried.” Her house beyond the Tiber Urban 
consecrated to God as a church. For further 
details see Camcinia (1) and VALERIANUS: 
(8). Now it seems plain that, as has been said 
above, the notices of Urban in the Lib. Pontif. are 
founded on this story about Caecilia and her 
companions, whatever be the date or authenticity 
of the story itself. That there was a Caecilia 
who suffered martyrdom is open to no reasonable 
doubt; but the true facts about her are uncer-- 
tain. According to Fortunatus of Poitiers, 
writing at the end of the 6th century, she- 
suffered in Sicily under Marcus Aurelius or 
Commodus; the martyrology of Ado also assigns. 
her martyrdom to the age of M. Aurelius and 
Commodus (161-192), though inconsistently con-- 
necting her with pope Urban; the Greek Meno- 
logies represent her as suffering at Rome in the 
time of Diocletian (284-305) ; in the Liberian De-. 
positiones Martyrum she is not mentioned at all. 
De Rossi (having in view the ancient traditions 
and recent discoveries with respect to her and 
pope Urban’s places of burial, of which more 
will be said below) thinks it most probable that 
she suffered at Rome under M. Aurelius or Com- 
modus (as alleged by Ado), when there was. 
really such a persecution of Christians there as 
her Acts speak of; that some other Urban (a. 
bishop, otherwise unknown, who was in Rome in 
her day) had been associated with her, and had 
taken charge of her burial; and that he came 
to be erroneously identified in the martyrologies. 
with the pope of the same name, a. mistake all 
the more likely to oceur from the tomb of pope 
Urban being found in the papal crypt of the 
cemetery o St. Callistus close to the crypt 
called that of St. Caecilia, in which the virgin 
martyr lay (see Brownlow and Northcote’s Roma 
Sotterranea, p. 163). If this supposition be 
correct, the legend of pope Urban’s martyrdom — 
may have had some foundation in traditions — 
about the earlier Urban, whom De Rossi supposes. 
to have been really a martyr, though nothing 
is known about him. Lipsius (Chron. der Rom. 
Bisch.) objects to this theory of there having 
been an earlier bishop Urban resident at Rome — 
as unsupported and improbable. De Rossi, 
however, maintains it with confidence, as ex- 
plaining many difficulties; and it certainly — 
appears tenable, though it does not seem neces- 
sary for his explanation that the supposed earlier — 
Urban should have been a bishop. 2 
The discovery by De Rossi in the papal crypt — 


of the cemetery of St. Callistus of a. broken stone 
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(apparently once the mensa of an altar-tomb), 
bearing the imperfect inscription OVPBANOC 
E...hasraised an interest in the question of pope 
Urban’s burial-place, and in the more general 
one of his alleged connexion with St. Caecilia. 
Adjoining the papal crypt, and communicating 
with it, there is another, called that of St. 
Caecilia, which the numerous epitaphs to Caecilii 
and their connexions show to have been the 
burial-place of the Caecilian family. On one 
of the walls is a painting of a richly-attired 
Roman lady, supposed to represent St. Caecilia, 
which De Rossi attributes conjecturally tothe 
7th century, and also one of pope Urban in pon- 
tifical robes, with his name inscribed, apparently 
not earlier than the 10th or 11th century. 
These pictures of course prove nothing beyond 
the belief current at the times when they were 
painted; viz. that St. Caecilia (if the painting 
is intended for her) had been buried here, and 
that pope Urban had been associated with her 
according to the legend, But, further, pope 
Paschal I. (acc. 817) is said in the Lib, Pontif. 
to haye sought for, and at length found close to 
where the ancient popes were buried (ic. the 
aforesaid papal crypt), the remains of St. Caecilia, 
clad in rich garments embroidered with gold, with 
linen cloths, stained with blood, rolled up at her 
feet, lying in a cypress coffin, and to have trans- 
lated them to the church which had been built in 
her honour on the supposed site of her house and 
martyrdom in the Trastevere. 
to haye translated previously the remains of 
popes Urban and Lucius and others from a place 
close to that where he found St. Caecilia.* It is 
to be here observed that a stone bearing the 
inscription AOYKIC (with others inscribed with 
the names of popes of the same period) have 
been discovered in the papal crypt as well as 
that, above mentioned, bearing the name of 
Urban. Now there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that the crypt called that of St. Caecilia 
was her original resting-place; it was likely 
that she would be laid in the crypt of her family, 
if it existed in her time; and the tradition em- 
bodied in her Acta that she was buried near the 
popes, as well as the alleged discovery by pope 
Paschal of her remains in proximity to theirs, 
with the painting on the wall of her crypt above 
described, supports this conclusion. There is a 
deep recess in the wall of this crypt which 
separates it from the papal crypt, capable of 


@ As the story is told, the body of the saint was found 
whole and incorrupt as when she died; and it is said 
also to haye been so discovered under the altar of the 
church of St. Caecilia in Trastevere in the time of pope 
Clement VIII., A.p. 1599. Baronius, the historian, was 
commissioned by the pope to examine and report upon 
it, and he states that it was so. Whatever may be 
thought now of the probability of the body haying been 
preserved from decay (a circumstance alleged of other 
saints), there is no improbability in the story of Paschal 
having found and translated the remains with the gold 
embroidered garments, in which the saint had been 
buried, round them, The discovery (A.p. 1827) of the 
supposed remains of St. Cuthbert (another saint whose 
body was said to have been incorruptible) under the site 
of his shrine at Durham is a case in point. Only a 
skeleton of the body was found in 1827, but it was 
enveloped in gold embroidered vestments, considerable 
portions of which bad been remarkably preserved, toge- 
¢hsr with other relics. (See Raine’s St. Cuthbert, publ. 


= 1828.) 


He is said also” 
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receiving a sarcophagus; and in this De Rossi 
concludes that she was originally laid, and that 
there pope Paschal found her. But there is still 
a doubt as to whether the Urban whose monu- 
mental stone has been diseovered in the papal 
crypt, and whose remains were presumably 
translated by Paschal, was really the pope of 
that name. The letter E after OVPBANOC 
suggests émloxomos, and the letters are said by 
De Rossi to be of the same general character 
with those of the names of other popes of the 
same period, whose slabs remain, and of whose 
burial in the crypt there is no doubt. But on 
the other hand we find a consentient old tradi- 
tion that pope Urban was buried, not in the 
cemetery of Callistus, but in that of Praetex- 
tatus, which is on the opposite side of the Appian 
Way. So state the Felician Catalogue (530), 
the later editions of the Lib. Pontif., the Mar- 
tyrol. Hieron. ad 25 Maii, and Itineraries of the 
7th and 8th centuries. Lipsius, relying on this 
testimony, inclines to the view that the Urban 
of the papal crypt was some other Urban, not 
necessarily a bishop, since the letter E after his 
name might have been the beginning of some 
other expression than émloxomos, e.g. év eiphyp. 
De Rossi, on the other hand, is decidedly of 
opinion that the slab in the papal crypt must 
have been that of the pope, who was actually 
buried there; and he attributes the contrary 
tradition to a confusion between him and the 
earlier Urban, whom he supposes to have been 
contemporary with St. Caecilia, and to have been 
buried in the cemetery of Praetextatus. The 
facts of the case he takes to have been as follows : 
—Caecilia was martyred (as aforesaid) under 
M. Aurelius or Commodus, é.¢. some forty years 
before the time of pope Urban, who consequently 
had nothing to do with her. She was buried, 
through the care of the supposed earlier Urban, 
in the crypt of her gens, viz. the same as is now 
known as that of St, Caecilia, and which existed 
then. The land in which this crypt was situ- 
ated was made over by the Caecilian family, 
which had then become a Christian one,” to pope 
Zephyrinus (c. 200) for the purpose of a common 
Christian cemetery (see ZEPHYRINUS). Callistus, 
to whose care it was entrusted by Zephyrinus, 
extended it, adding to the original Caecilian 
crypt, and hence the whole cemetery came to be 
called his. ‘Among such extensions was the 
papal crypt, adjoining the original one, which 
became the usual burial-place of the popes, and 
there pope Urban was in due time buried. The 
fact of his tomb being there, and thus near to 
St. Caecilia’s, would naturally suggest in a later 
age the view of his having been the Urban who 
had been contemporary with her and buried 
her; and the tradition that he had laid her 
“inter collegas suos episcopos,” &c., had this 
foundation of fact, that she was interred close to 
where he and other popes were afterwards laid, 
and that her remains and theirs did thus rest 
together. 

The legend about St. Urban’s martyrdom is to 
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b That it was not supposed to have been a Christian 
one when St. Caecilia witnessed for the faith seems implied 
by the story of her having been espoused against her will 
toa heathen. . If that part of her legend (in which there 
is nothing improbable) be true, her martyrdom may 
have led to the general conversion of her family. 
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the effect that, though Alexander Severus did 
not persecute the Christians, yet governors and 
magistrates continued to bring accusations 
against them; that Urban, who was hiding in 
the catacombs, was brought before Turcius 
_ Almachius,° the praefectus Urbi, on a charge of 
exciting sedition, and of having been the cause 
of the martyrdoms, in number five thousand, 
under the late emperors, and also of haying 
received the possessions of St. Caecilia which 
had been confiscated to the state; that, on his 
replying that all these possessions had been given 
to the poor, he was beaten, imprisoned, and 
after first converting Aurelinus his jailor, was 
beheaded. ‘ 

He is thus noticed (25 May) in the Roman 
Martyrology: “ Romae via Nomentana natalis 
B. Urbani Papae et Martyris, cujus exhortatione 
et doctrina multi (in quibus ‘sunt Tiburtius et 
Valerianus) Christi fidem susceperunt: ipse 
quoque in persecutione Alexandrini Severi pro 
ecclesia Dei multa passus tandem cervicibus 
abscissis martyrio coronatus est.” [J. B—y.] 


URBANUS (2), Cyp. Zp. 51, Roman con- 
fessor, A.D. 250. See Morses, Maximus (20). 
[E. W. B.] 


URBANUS (8), governor of Palestine, under 
whom a great number suffered in the second 
year of the Diocletian persecution (Eus. WV. 
Palaest. cap 3). Eusebius, in cap. 7 of the same 
treatise, tells us of his deposition and condemna- 
tion to death by Maximinus, whose favourite 
and active agent in persecution he had been. 


[Ges 
URBANUS (4), Donatist bishop of Formi, one 


of two places in Numidia, of the same name but 
of unknown site, probably near Idicra, who was 
associated with Felix bishop of that place, in his 
scandalous behaviour. [FrEtrx (90) Vol. I. 491.] 
(Moreelli, Afr. Chr. i. 160.) PES] 


URBANUS (5), Sept. 5, martyr with 
Theodoretus, Menedemus, and seventy-seven 
other ecclesiastics, at the hands of the Arians, 
about the year 371. The emperor Valens was 
displeased with them for laying a complaint 
before him concerning the ill-treatment suffered 
by the Catholic party. Modestus, the prefect, 
sent them to sea with secret orders to the 
sailors to burn their ship, which they duly 
effected (Socrates, H. EH. iy. 16). (G. T. $.] 


URBANUS (6), bishop of Sicca, or Sicia 
Veneria, a town of proconsular Africa (Kaff) 
22 m. from Musti' (Ant. Jtin. 41.4. Shaw, Zrav. 
p- 95. Aug. Zp. 229). Urbanus, who appears to 
have been a member of Augustine’s monastic 
society at Hippo (Aug. Ep. 139.34), had oc- 
casion to remove from his office for grave mis- 
conduct a presbyter named Apiarius. Perhaps, 
as Tillemont suggests, he had done so in a manner 


© The name of Turcius Almachius (who appears also 
in the Acts of St. Caecilia as her persecutor) is pointed 
out by Lipsius as a sign of the comparative lateness of 
these Acta. For it was not (he says) till towards the 
end of the fourth century that the Turcian family begins 
to be prominent in the accounts of martyrs, as one that 


had remained heathen, and was peculiarly obnoxious to 
the Christians, 
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which was not quite regular. However this may 
be, Apiarius took upon himself to appeal to 
Zosimus, bishop of Rome, who, in a manner 
equally irregular, ordered him to be restored. 
In a council which met May 1, 418, the African 
bishops decreed that no priest, deacon, or inferior 
clerk, should prosecute any appeal beyond sea. 
Zosimus then sent a commission to Africa, con- 
sisting of Faustinus, bishop of Potenza, and two 
Roman presbyters, Philip and Asellus. They 
carried with them verbal instructions, and also 
a letter (commonitorium) stating four points 
which they were to impress on the African 
bishops: 1. That appeals from bishops of 
other churches should be made to Rome. 
2, That. bishops should not cross the sea un- 
necessarily (importune) to visit the seat of 
government (comitatum). 3. About settling 
through neighbouring bishops matters relating 
to priests and deacons excommunicated by their 
own bishops. In this letter Zosimus quotes a 
decree purporting to be one of: the council of 
Nicaea, enjoining appeal to the bishop of Rome in 
case of bishops degraded by the bishops of their 
own province. 4. About excommunicating Urba- 
nus, or at least summoning him to Rome unless he 
revoked his decision against Apiarius. This was 
in the latter part of the year 418. Though no 
record exists of any council held for the purpose, 
it is plain from the reference in the acts of the 
subsequent council to a “former” letter, that 
the African bishops must have considered these 
propositions, and determined that they were 
willing to accept provisionally the first and 
third, until the canons of Nicaea on which they 
were said to be founded, should be examined, for 
they were not aware of the existence among 
them of such rules as these. But at the end of 
418 Zosimus died, and was succeeded by Boni- 
face, and probably in consequence of the troubles 
connected with his accession, no further action 
was taken, and no meeting of bishops took place 
until May 419, when 217 bishops met in council 
at Carthage with Aurelius and Valentinus, 
primate of Numidia, at their head. (Hardouin, 
Cone. vol. i. p. 934; Bruns, Conc, i. 156, 157. d.) 
Faustinus and his colleagues attended the 
meeting, and stated the conditions proposed by 
Zosimus. The bishops insisted on seeing them in 
writing, and the documents were accordingly, 
but not till then, produced and read by Daniel 
the notary. The fourth article referred, as has 
been seen above, to a decree said to be one of 
those of the council of Nicaea. On this Alypius, 
bishop of Tagaste, remarked that the decree 
quoted by Zosimus did not appear in the Greek 
copies with which the African bishops were 
acquainted, and proposed that reference should 
be made to the bishops of Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch, to obtain information as to 
the genuineness, and also that pope Boniface 
should be requested to communicate with the — 
same bishops for the same purpose. Faustinus 

then proposed that the enquiry should be made 

by the pope alone, who should communicate its 

result to the African bishops, to which proposal 
Aurelius replied, that they would send a letter — 
to him with a full account of their proceedings. 
To this, after some discussion in which Augustine 
took part, the council unanimously agreed, 
agreeing also that full submission was due to 


| the decrees of the Nicene council, of which copies 


~ 
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had been brought to Africa by Caecilianus the 
bishop who was present at its meeting. (Har- 
douin, Cone. vol. i. pp. 934-939, and p.1242—1250. 
Bruns, Conc. vol. i, p. 155-160.) Accordingly a 
letter was sent to Boniface, of which the Roman 
delegates were the bearers, relating the circum- 
stances of the case, and the decisions at which 
the African bishops had arrived, including a 
request to him to consult the eastern bishops as 
to the decrees of the council of Nicaea (Bruns, 
pp. 196-198). Letters were also sent to them 
requesting information, and answers received 
from Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, and from 
-Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, containing 
authentic copies of. the Nicene decrees, which 
were by the direction of Atticus, translated into 
Latin for the benefit of the African church 
(Bruns, p. 200), in whose archives they were 
retained, and copies sent to Boniface in November 
419. (Hefele, Conc. i. p. 358 German ed., 
p- 357 Eng. ed.) Pending the result of these 
consultations, the council determined that Api- 
arius should be allowed, under a circular letter, 
to exercise his office in any other place than 
Sicea, and the letter to Boniface contained a 
respectful protest against arrogance (typhum) 
perhaps as shown on the part of Faustinus, but 
seeming also indirectly, by a marked expression 
of contrast (tua sanctitate Romanae ecclesiae 
praesidente), to include Zosimus in this charge. 
No mention is made of any action taken in 
this matter by Boniface, who died a.p, 422, and 
was succeeded by Celestine I., but in 426 the 
question was revived by further misconduct on 
the part of Apiarius at Tahraca, and, when he 
“was removed from his office by the African 
bishops, he again appealed to Rome. At a council 
summoned for the purpose Faustinus appealed 
again and behaved with great insolence, de- 
-manding on the part of the Roman pontiff that 
Apiarius should be restored, a demand which 
the bishops entirely refused to concede. A 
strenuous dispute was carried on for three days, 
which however was brought to an end by a 
confession of his own guilt by Apiarius; but the 
-assembled bishops did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity of requesting the bishop of Rome in 
future to be less easy in receiving appeals, and 
not to admit to communion persons excom- 
“mmunicated by them, being not only as the canons 
of Nicaea prescribe, clergy and lay people, but 
still more so bishops, lest if they have been 
‘condemned in their own province and restored 
‘by his authority he may seem to have acted 
hastily or unduly; all appeals ought to be termi- 
_ hated in the province in which they begin, or in 
_ ageneral council. They repeat, on the authority 
of the replies received from the bishops of 
Alexandria and Constantinople, the absence from 
the decrees of the Nicene council of the one 
alleged by Celestine’s predecessor, and beg him 
not to send clerical messengers (legatos a latere) 
to execute his decrees at the request of any one, 
so that there may be no importation into the 
Church of Christ of the pretentious arrogance 
of the world (fumosum typhum saeculi). The 
alleged decree of the Nicaean council so often 
“Mentioned above was really one of the couneil 
of Sardica (Bruns, Cone. Sard. 3, 4,7, i., pp. 91, 
93), but, as Quesnel remarks, there is no reason 
to think that either of the Roman pontiffs acted 
“in the matter with bad faith, however much 
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they may be thought to have overstepped their 
own authority, for the decrees of Sardica were 
no doubt accepted by the Roman church as 
having an oecumenical sanction, and as such 
might be quoted as on the same level with those 
of Nicaea, but it seems strange that the African 
bishops should have been ignorant of this fact, 
for one bishop at least from that region was 
present at the council [Grarus(1) Vol. II. 278]. 
The whole matter is of great importance in the 
controversy respecting the supremacy of the see 
of Rome. Baronius, who gives a very full 
account of the letters and decrees of the African 
council, labours hard to show that the bishops 
attending the council made no general, but only 
a special and conditional objection to the Roman 
claim, but his reasoning is inconsistent with the 
plain meaning of their language, and rests both 
on a gratuitous assumption of his own as to the 
Nicaean canons, viz. that the copy of them 
quoted by Zosimus contained the decree on 
which he relied, although the Eastern copies ~ 
omitted it, and also on the improbability of its 
being quoted by three Pontiffs in succession 
unless it had been originally contained in the 
acts of the council (Baronius, ann. 418, Ixxvii.; 
419, lix.—xcii, especially Ixxxvii.—lxxxix.) Re- 
ference may also be made for information on 
the whole subject to the following: Hardouin 
and Bruns, as cited above, Tillemont, vol, xiii. 
292, 295, 323, 775, 783, 860, 861. Fleury, 
H, EH. xxiy. 6, 7, 10, 11, 35. Gieseler, Zecl. 
Van 
Espen, Com. in Can. Opp. vol. iii. ed. Cologne 
1727, pp. 296, 298, 301, 302, 307. He treats the 
subject very clearly, and points out that the 
African church did not admit an equality in 
authority between the councils of Nicaea and of 
Sardica, ib. p. 307. Robertson, Hist. of Church, 
i. 493. Morcelli, Afr. Chr. iii. 91, 93, 139, 114, 
115. Hefele, Concilien-Geschichte, vol. i. p. 357, 
358, p. 356 Eng. tr.; ii. p, 122, 133, 135, 138, 
p. 464, 476, 477, 481 Eng. tr. Rohrbacher 
remarks that the Sardican canons were in truth 
complementary to the Nicaean, and takes the 
same view as Baronius about the special charac- 
ter of the objection raised by the African bishops, 
and says further that some good theologians 
here thought that the letter purporting to come 
from them, and indeed the whole history of 
Apiarius is a forgery. (Hist. de ? Eglise, vol. iv. 
pp. 348-371.) The canons of the African church 
A.D. 419, are given by the Ballerini, and also 
remarks by Quesnel in the notes to the life of 
St. Leo, vol. iii. (Migne, Patrol. vol. 56, pp. 863- 
875, 920.) See also Aug. Zp. 157, 261; Letract. 
ii, 51, and Possidius, Vit. Aug. 14; also Con- 
LESTINUS I., Vol. Il. 584. Ina letter to Celestine, 
A.D, 423, St. Augustine discusses the subject of 
appeals to the Apostolic See, and of decisions 
pronounced by it, but makes no mention of 
Apiarius. Doubt has been thrown on the 
genuineness of this letter, but as on the one hand 
there can be no doubt that Augustine was 
present at the council A.D. 419, so on the other 
not much can be inferred from his silence in the 
subsequent letter. (Aug. Hp. 209, and note by 
editor, ed. Migne, vol. i. p. 956.) [H. W. P.] 


URBANUS (77), a bishop, probably the same 
as in the last art., bearer of a letter from Darius 
to St. Augustine. (Aug. Ep. 229.) [H. W. P.] 


=~ 
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URBANUS (8), called by Optatus Carisus, by 


Augustine, Donatus, a man at whose house the 
bishops met who ordained Secundus of Tigisis. 
(Opt. i. 14; Aug. Zp. 53, 4.) pHs We bal 


URBANUS (9), a presbyter, bearer of a letter 
to Augustine from Marcellinus. (Aug. Hp. 143. 
2.) (We Bail 


URBANUS (10), a man of rank to whom 
Theodoret wrote a Festal Epistle (Theod. Ep. 
74). [E. V.] 


URBANUS (11), former abbat of the un- 
tenanted monastery mentioned under Epr- 
PHANIUS (45). eons Uf et 54 


URBANUS (12), precentor (veteranus melo- 
dicus) of Toledo, is praised with FRopOARIUS 
bishop of Acci, and Evantrus (3) by Isidorus 
Pacensis under Era 757=a.D. 719, for his 
learning, wisdom, and sanctity. His death 
is placed by the same author with that of 
Evantius in Era 785 = a.p. 737. The first 
mention of him as bishop occurs in Roderic 
of Toledo (c. A.D. 1240) iii. 19, who narrates 
that he was elected bishop on the flight of 
SINDERED. This testimony however seems 
insufficient when the silence of the contemporary 
Isidorus and the absence of the name of Urbanus 
from all ancient catalogues are taken into 
account. Roderic also (iv. 3) attributes to him 
the removal to the Asturias of the holy ark of 
relics, the writings of Ildefonsus and Julianus, 
and the vestment given by the Virgin to Ilde- 
fonsus. Urbanus and Evantius are also coupled 
by Cixila (Vita Ildefonsi, 5) as persons from 
whom he had heard accounts of the saint. 
Florez endeavours to reconcile the accounts of 
Isidorus and Roderic by supposing that Urban 
was elected bishop but never consecrated. (Zsp. 
Sag. v. 318; Gams, Kircheng. von Sp. ii. (2) 243.) 

[F. D.] 

URBICA (1), a widow of Figentes, a place of 
unknown site, but probably near Uzalis, men- 
tioned by Evodius as having seen a vision. (Aug. 
Ep. 158. 3.) PH-eW., Ei] 


URBICA (2), of Bordeaux, a convert of Pris- 
cillian. On account of her religious opinions she 
was stoned to death in a tumult of the popu- 
lace (Prosper, Chron. p. 2). [M. B. C.] 


Oe (1), persecutor, [PTOLEMAEUS 


URBICIUS (2), a monk, a correspondent of 
Basil, who writes in A.D. 373 reproaching him for 
not visiting him and affording him his advice and 
consolation when he was afflicted by the calami- 
ties then affecting the church (Basil, Hp.123 [845]. 
Ata later period, A.pD..377, Basil begs him to lay 
aside all bashfulness and write frequently to him, 
and inform him who are sound in the faith that he 
mnay encourage them by his letters to persevere. 
Having heard that some members of the church 
to which he belonged entertained the false view 
that Christ did not take our common humanity 
inherited from Adam, but by His almighty 
power changed His Deity into Flesh, Basil 
confutes the error, and shows that it robs the 
Incarnation of its value for us (Hp. 262 [344)). 

[E. V.J 
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URBICIUS (8), a bishop of an unnamed see,. 
whom Chrysostom had formerly known at An- 
tioch, to whom he wrote a letter of friendship 
from Cucusus (Chrys. Zp. 108). [E. V.] 


URBICUS (1), 8th bishop of Riez, was 
present at the council of Valence, held in 584, 
and the 2nd of Macon in 585. He was also one 
of the 10 prelates who signed the letter on the 
subject of the rebellious nuns of Poitiers (Greg. 
Tur. Hist. Franc. ix. 41; CHRopreLpIs). Dyna- 
mius, the patrician, dedicated to him the life of 
his predecessor, St. Maximus of Riez, for which 
he supplied some ancient records (Migne, Patr. 
Lat. |xxx., 31 seqq.; Gall. Christ. i. 394). 

[S. A. B.] 


URBICUS (2) Q. LOLLIUS M. F., Cos. 
Suff. about 132. Prefect of the city under 
Antoninus Pius from about A.D. 152. The date 
of this magistrate has been much disputed, as 
upon it depends the date of Justin’s Second 
Apology in which his name occurs (cap. ii.). 
Borghesi (Oewvres Completes, t. ix. p. 295, ef. vill. 
545) discusses the question. He fixes with 
Valesius the date of the martyrdom of St. 
Ptolemaeus there mentioned to the closing 
years of Antoninus Pius in opposition to Tille- 
mont (Mém. ii. 653) who assigns it to Marcus 
Aurelius. Borghesi, 7. ¢.. gives several new 
inscriptions from Africa, where we find his 
cursus honorum and details of his family his- 
tory. He served with distinction in Britain, 
Germany, and against Barcochba before he 
became city prefect. (Remer’s Ins. Rom. de 
? Algérie, No. 2319; Corp. Ins. Lat. vi. 10707 ; 
vii. 1125; viii. 6705; cf. Lightfoot’s Jgnatius, 
t, i. p. 493, and Justinus Marr. Vol. Ill. p. 564 
of this DICTIONARY.) (G. T. S.J 


URBICUS (8), April 3rd, second bishop of 
Clermont, said by Greg. Tur. (Hist. France. i, 39 
in Migne, Pat. Lat. lxxi. 181) to have succeeded 
Austremonius (Stremonius). He was a senator 
and married, when raised to the episcopate: but 
he seems to have abdicated, and to have died 
ce. 812. (Gall. Christ. ii. 226; Boll. AA. SS. 
Apr. i, 251-2.) [J. G.] 


URBICUS (4). Gregory the Great in A.D. 
591 directed the sub-deacon Anthimus to give 
his widow Palatina twenty solidi and three 
hundred bushels of wheat, and afterwards to 
allow her annually thirty solidi. (Zpp. i. 39, 
59.) {F. D.J 


URBICUS (5), defensor of the church pro- 
perty in Sabina and at Carseoli, died so largely’ 
indebted to the church, that his whole property 
would have been insufficient to make up the 
deficiency. Gregory the Great, however, in 
March, a.D. 593, compassionately granted his. 
estate, free from debt, to his three children. 
(Zipp. iii, 21.) [F. D.J] 

URBICUS (6), prior, and afterwards (A.D. 
594) abbat of the monastery of St. Hermes at 
Palermo, one of the six monasteries founded in. 
Sicily by Gregory the Great. At his request 
Gregory asked the bishop of Palermo to ordain 
one of the monks priest, in order to celebrate 
mass within the monastery. He seems !to hay 
exercised a general supervision over. Gregory’s 
Sicilian monasteries. On one occasion. he man: 


URBITIUS 


aged the choice of an abbat so badly, that each 
of two candidates claimed to be elected. Gre- 
gory rebukes him sharply for his indecision. In 
A.D. 603 he was proposed by one party for the 
vacant see of Palermo, but JoANNES (284) was 
eventually chosen, (Lpp.v. 6; vi. 42, 48; xi. 
48, 49; xiii. 15.) [F. D.] 


URBITIUS, bishop of Dyrrachium, is, with 
other bishops, addressed in two circular letters 
of Gregory the Great. (Zipp. viii. 5, ix. 68.) 

[F. D.] 


URSA, wife of Fortuntus (2), g. v. She 
was carried into captivity by the Goths, and 
during her absence her husband married again. 

[F. D.] 


URSACIUS (1), bishop of Singidunum 
(Belgrade). He and Valens, bishop of Mursa, 
appear at every synod and council, from 330 till 
about 370, as leaders of the Arian party, both 
in the Hast and West. They seem to have im- 
bibed their Arian views from Arius himself 
during the period of his exile into [llyricum 
immediately after the council of Nice. They 
are described by Athanasius Ad Zpisc. Aegypt. 
7, p. 218, as the disciples of Arius. They could 
scarcely have been taught by him at Alexandria, 
but may easily have come in contact with Arius 
during the period of his exile, which seems to 
have been very fruitful in spreading his views, 
as almost all the bishops of the Danubian pro- 
vinces, together with Ulfilas and the Gothic con- 
yerts, appear as Arians immediately afterwards 
(cf. Sulp. Sever. Chron. ii. 38). Ursacius must 
have been born, at latest, about A.D. 300, as we 
find him a bishop, actively engaged in con- 
“spiracy against Athanasius at the time of the 
recall of Arius, about 332. From Socrates we 
may gather the leading events of his life. In 
H. L. 1. 27, we find him united with Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, Theognis of Nice, Maris of Chalcedon, 
‘and Valens in getting up a case against Atha- 
nasius, and fabricating those scandalous charges 
of theft, sacrilege, and murder, which were 
“investigated at the council of Tyre in 335, 
when Ursacius and Valens were also present. 
They must have been very active and influential 
_ members of the party even at that early period, 
' for they were sent to Egypt, as deputies ,of the 
synod, to investigate the charge on the spot, 

_ notwithstanding the protests of Athanasius (/. c. 
i. 31). In 342 they appeared at Constantinople, 
when they assisted at the consecration of 
-Macedonius as Patriarch. [MAcEpontus.] 
_ Upon the triumph of Athanasius in 346, they 
made their peace with Julius, bishop of Rome, 
accepted the Nicene formula, and wrote to 
_ Athanasius, professing their readiness to hold 
“communion with him. At the synod of 
Sirmium in 359, they again appeared as active 
_ members of the Homoean party, who drew up 
the Dated Creed, May 22, 359. Ursacius and 
_ Valens duly presented the creed to the council 
of Aruminum a few weeks later, which 
“promptly rejected it, and deposed Ursacius and 
Valens from their sees, “as well for their 
present conspiracy to introduce heresy, as for 
the confusion they had ‘caused in all the 
churches by their repeated changes of faith.” 
_ Ursacius and Valens at once sought the emperor’s 
‘presence and gained him over to their side. The 
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council also sent a long epistle to the emperor, 
which Socrates (ii. 37) inserts, The emperor 
refused to see the deputies of the council, and 
sent them to wait his leisure at Hadrianople 
first, and then at Nice in Thrace; where 
Ursacius and Valens displayed their power of 
managing men, by inducing these same deputies 
to sign, on Oct. 10, 359, a revised version 
of the creed, which the council had rejected. 
Socrates tells us that Nice, in Thrace, was 
chosen in order that it might impress the 
ignorant, who would confound it with Nice in 
Bithynia, where the orthodox symbol had been 
framed ; cf. Soz. H. H. iv. 19; Hieron. Adv, Lucir. 
p- 189: Sulp. Sev. Chron. ii. 44; and Gwatkin’s 
Studies of Arianism, pp. 157-178, for the history 
of this troubled period, during which Ursacius 
and Valens were the acknowledged leaders of the 
Anti-Athanasian party. They seem to have 
remained influential with the court till the end 
of life, for the last notice of either of them in 
history tells, how Valens obtained the recall of 
the Arian Eunomius from exile, in 367 (Philo- 
storg. H. H. ix. 8. [EuNomrus (3).] Most of 
the original authorities have been already men- 
tioned. The writings of Athanasius and Hilary 
have frequent notices of Ursacius and Valens. 
Mr. Gwatkin’s book is very full of information, 
and Hefele’s Councils (+. ii., Clark’s trans. s. v. 
Valens and Ursacius) give abundant references to 
the synods in which they took part; see also 
Till. Mém. vi. [G. T. S.J 


URSACIUS (2), friend of Rurrnus, was 
with him when he took refuge in Sicily, a.p. 
410, and it was at his instigation that he trans- 
lated the Homilies of Origen on Numbers. 
Ursacius assisted him as a copyist in the work. 
(Rufinus, Prologus in Origenis Op. ii. 275 ins 
Migne, Patr. Gr. xii. 583.) LF. D.] 


URSACIUS (8), a Roman officer (dux), em-- 
ployed under Leontius, count of Africa in the 
time of Constantine and also Constans, to repress. 
the excesses of the Donatists, in doing which 
some of them lost their lives, and the name 
of Ursacius, like that of Taurinus and others, 
was branded by them as that of a persecutor 
(Opt. iii. 4,10.) It is mentioned in this way 
in the speech of a Donatist about A.D. 430 
(M. V. D. xxvii. 2, p. 219, ed. Oberthiir), and in 
that of Habetdeus at the conference A.D. 411, 
(Carth. Coll. iii. 253.) Silvanus of Cirta was 
to have been banished for refusing to com- 
municate with him and Zenophilus. He must 
therefore have been a Christian by profession. 
(Aug. c. Crese. iii. 30. 34.) Petilian said that 
having been wounded in battle with barbarians, 
the birds of prey and dogs tore him in pieces, 
a death which he regarded as an instance of 
divine vengeance on him for his former be- 
haviour, but Augustine seems to doubt the- 
truth of this story. (Aug, c. Petil. ii. 92, 202, 
208, 209.) [H. W. P.] 


URSEIUS, abbat of a monastery at the 
Pinetum near Ravenna, where RUFINUS so- 
journed on his return from one of his journeys 
to the east, and to whom he dedicated his trans- 
lation of the rule of St. Basil. (Praefatio in 
Reg. in Migne, Patr. Lat. ciii. 485.) — [F. D.] 


URSICINUS (1), June 19, physician and 
martyr at Ravenna. His martyrdom, with that, 
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of Vitalis, is related in a letter once ascribed to 
St. Ambrose (Zp. 2 al. 53, §§ 7, 8 in Pat. Lat. 
xvii, 744). He is mentioned in the Ancient 
Roman Mart., the Rom. Mart., Usuard, and Ado. 
The period is said to have been the reign of 
Nero (Tillem. ii. 75, 496). {C. H.] 


URSICINUS (2), July 24th, ninth bishop of 
Sens, succeeded Simplicius, and seems to have 
been one of the Catholic bishops exiled at the 
council of Béziers a.p. 356, but he is not men- 
tioned in Hilary’s account of the council (Opp. ii. 
563 in P. LZ, x. 579). Returning in 360, he 
founded c. 386 the monastery of St. Gervasius 
and St. Protasius, and in it he was interred, 
(Boll. A. SS. Jul. v. 545-6 ; Tillemont, H. EF. x. 
195 ed. 17325; Gall. Christ. xii, 4.) {J. G.] 


URSICINUS (8), bishop, bearer in A.p. 493 
of a letter of pope Gelasius to the bishops of 
Dardania to announce his election, and to exhort 
them to abandon the Eutychian heresy (Gelasii 
Lpist. 3 in Migne, Patr. Lat. lix. 25). Three 
fragments of a letter alleged to be addressed to 
him by pope Anastasius, the successor of Gelasius 
(Mansi, viii. 193), are merely extracts from the 
letter of Gelasius to Laurentius, bishop of 
Lychnidus. [F. D.] 


URSICINUS (4), 9th bishop of Cahors, 
between Maurilio and Eusebius, towards the 
close of the sixth century, was originally refe- 
rendarius to queen Ultrogottha, wife of Childe- 
bert. Maurilio, in his last illness, nominated 
him as his successor, and begged that he might 
be consecrated before his own death. He was 
liberal in the dispensing of alms, very learned in 
the Holy Scriptures, a just judge, and a zealous 
champion of the poor of his church (Greg. Tur. 
Hist. Franc. vy. 43). His episcopate was troubled 
first by a hot dispute with Innocentius, bishop 
of Rodez, as to the jurisdiction over certain 
parishes, which was finally settled in Ursicinus? 
favour by an assembly of bishops conyoked at 
Clermont by the metropolitan, said to be Sul- 
picius of Bourges (ibid. vi. 38), and secondly by 
the appearance in France of the pretender, Gundo- 
vald, in 582, with whom he sided, a proceeding 
which caused his suspension for three years b 
the second council of Macon, held in 585 (ibid. 
viii. 20; Mansi, ix. 958). In the Gallia Chris- 
tiana he has the prefix of saint, but it does not 
appear on what authority (i. 119). [S. A. B.J 


_URSICINUS (6) wrote to Constantius, 
bishop of Milan, against Joannes, bishop of 
Ravenna. (Gregorius, Zpp. iv. 39.) [F. D.] 


URSICINUS (6), bishop of Turin. The 
Franks, under Guntram, haying conquered the 
outlying parts of his diocese, formed them into 
the diocese of St. Jean de Maurienne and Susa, 
as Turin itself was in the hands of their enemies, 
the Lombards. Ursicinus naturally objected to 
his diocese being thus diminished, and com- 
plained to Gregory the Great, who wrote to 
Theoderic and Theodebert, the kings of the 
Franks, asking that the severed districts might 
be restored to Ursicinus, and also complaining 
of his imprisonment. Gregory further wrote to 
Syagrius, bishop of Autun, asking him to use 
his influence with the kings for the same object. 
(Zpist. lib. ix. ind. ii, 116, 115, in Migne, Patr. 
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Lat. 1047, 1045.) Gregory’s intervention was 

fruitless, and St. Jean de Maurienne has re- 

mained a separate diocese to the present day. 
[F. D.] 


URSINUS (1) ST., fivst bishop of Bourges. 
According to the De Gloria Confessorum of 
Gregory of Tours, Bourges first received the 
Gospel from St. Ursinus, who was ordained bishop 
by the disciples of the Apostles and sent into Gaul. 
He first founded and ruled the church at 
Bourges, and when he died, was buried outside 
the city (cap. 80). But the same author in his 
Historia Francorum, after enumerating various 
Saints who, he says, came to Gaul in the middle 
of the 3rd century (i. 28), goes on to relate that 
some disciple of these came to Bourges and 
announced Christ to the people, of whom many 
believed and were ordained as clergy. He further 
relates the difficulty experienced by the congre- 
gation in obtaining a church, till a rich senator 
Leocadius gave his house, which became the first 
church of Bourges, and was made illustrious by _ 
relics of Stephen the protomartyr (i. 29). These 
two accounts, probably representing distinct 
traditions, heard by Gregory at different times, 
are quite irreconcileable, and we have no further | 
knowledge on the subject to assist us. Ursinus 
is commemorated Noy. 9 and Dec. 29. About 
the year 558, Germanus, bishop of Paris, visiting 
Bourges, was warned in sleep that he should - 
cause the body, whose resting-place was now for- 
gotten, to be removed to a more decent grave. 
Miraculously (it is said) guided to the spot, 
then occupied by a vineyard, he exhumed and 
transferred it to the church of St. Symphorian, 
which afterwards took Ursinus’s name (De Glor. 
Conf. ibid.). In 1239, the remains were enclosed 
in a silver coffin, which in 1475 was opened in 
the presence of Louis XI., and in 1562 was | 
carried off by Calvinists (Gall. Christ. ii. 4). 

[S. A. B.J 


URSINUS (2) (UrcrctNnus), anti-pope, 
elected after the death of Liberius in the Septem- 
ber of the year 366, in opposition to Damasus. 
The conflicts during the life of Liberius between 
his adherents and those of Felix, who had been 
intruded into the see by the emperor Constantius, 
are spoken of under Lipertus (4) and Fexrx (2). 
To the existence of these two parties at Rome 
the election of an anti-pope was due, Damasus 
being set up by the party of Felix, Ursinus by 
that of Liberius. The virulence of the contest 
that ensued, and the fact that the party of 
Damasus triumphed, seem to show that Felix 
had had a larger and more influential following 
than extant accounts would have led us to sup- 
pose. Conflicting evidence is before us as to the’ 
circumstances of the election and ordination of 
the two rivals, and as to which was most to 
blame for the disgraceful and even bloody con- 
flicts that, according to all accounts, arose. On 
the one hand, S. Jerome (Chron.), Rufinus (1. ii. 
ce. 10), and Socrates (1. iv. c, 24), agree in saying 
that Damasus was elected first, and lay the 
blame on Ursinus, who after this election is said. 
to have got hold with his followers of the church 
of Sicinus (or Sicininus), and to have been 
ordained. Rufinus says that Damasus had already 
been not only elected but ordained, and that the 
consecrator of Ursinus was a certain “ imperitus 
et agrestis episcopus,” whom he persuaded to 
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»erform the ceremony, accompanied by a band 
of seditious and turbulent people. Socrates tells 
“as that he had been a candidate when Damasus 
owas elected, and that, disappointed by his failure, 
e got some obscure bishops to ordain him at the 
“tbove-named church, not, however, openly in the 
hurch itself, but in a secret place connected 
ith it. The church called that of Sicinus, but 
‘oy Marcellinus and Faustus (in their account, to 
be mentioned below) that of Liberius, is sup- 
jposed to be that of St. Maria Maggiore on the 
Esquiline, the foundation of which is attributed 
50 pope Liberius. Sozomen (1. vi. c. 22) and 
)Wicephorus (1, xi. c. 30) give similar accounts. 

urther, a council at Rome twelve years after- 
swards, and an influential one at Aquileia, A.D. 
381, in which St. Ambrose took a prominent 
ypart, both declared Ursinus to be a usurper, and 
vaddressed letters to the emperors Gratian and 
Walentinian against him. [See Zpist. Concit. 
“Roman. ad Grat. et Valentin.; Labbe, t. ii. 
e 1187; and Zp. I. Cone. Aquil. ad Grat. imp. ; 
40, p. 1183.] Further, St. Ambrose (Zp. 11) 
“speaks of Damasus having been elected by the 

udgment of God. The emperors also, and the 
civil authorities at Rome, throughout the con- 
“test, supported Damasus as being the lawful 
"pope. On the other hand, a different account of 
"things is given by Marcellinus and Faustinus, 
“two Luciferian priests, who, having been expelled 
“from Rome under Damasus, presented a petition 

libellus precum) to the emperors Valentinian, 
“Theodosius, and Arcadius (c, A.D. 383), They 
Yhad been supporters of Ursinus, and in the pre- 
“face to their libellus precum they assert that he 
~was elected before Damasus by the people who 
“had been in communion with Liberius in the 
‘church of Julius, beyond the Tiber, and was 
“ordained by Paul, bishop of Tivoli; and that 
Re chasns had subsequently, with a mob of chariot- 
“eers and other low fellows, broken into the 
“church of Julius, massacred many persons there, 

and, after seven days, had, with his bribed fol- 
‘lowers, got possession of the Lateran Basilica, 
and been there ordained. Thus, as to priority 
of election and consecration, the evidence is con- 
“flicting, The most important witnesses, Jerome 
on the one side and Marcellinus and Faustinus 
on the other, were both likely to be personally 
"cognizant of the events, but also to be preju-~ 
diced; the former as being the close friend of 
Damasus, the latter as having been supporters of 
‘Ursinus, and being sore from persecution under 
“Damasus after his success. The verdicts of the 
‘two councils above named, -having been given 
‘after Damasus had carried the day, are not con- 
elusive: and it is to be observed that, while the 
contest was going on, certain Italian bishops, 
“who had assembled at Rome on the occasion of 
“the birthday of Damasus, are said by Marcellinus 
and Faustinus to have refused at that stage of 
the proceedings to concur in condemning 
“Ursinus, saying “ We have come for a birthday, 
hot to condemn a man unheard.” However, the 
‘balance of evidence appears to be decidedly in 
‘favour of Damasus, the only witnesses against 
him being the two Luciferian presbyters, who 
were likely to be prejudiced partizans, and 
whose veracity we have no means of testing. 
till their clear statement of what they allege 
to be facts—together with the fact that the im- 
partial Ammianus Marcellinus (see below) de- 
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cides in favour of neither party,—may suggest 
the possibility that there was more to be said 
for Ursinus and his party than is allowed by 
writers who sided with the triumphant one, and 
got their accounts from it. After the two 
elections all accounts agree that the two parties 
disturbed Rome by continual conflicts, in which 
lives were lost, At length Juventius, the praefec- 
tus urbi, and Julianus, the praefectus annonae, 
concurred in banishing Ursinus with his two- 
deacons, Amantius and Lupus. According to: 
Marcellinus and Faustinus, they had been bribed 
by Damasus to do so, But the disturbances con- 
tinued. The same complainants allege further 
that Damasus afterwards armed his followers 
with clubs, swords, and other weapons; that 
seven presbyters of the party of Ursinus, having 
been seized by them, were rescued by their own 
party and carried in triumph to the basilica of 
Liberius; that Damasus in person, with an armed 
force of clergy as well as laity, attacked the 
church, set fire to it in places, uncovered the roof’ 
and threw tiles down on those within, killed 160 
persons, men and women, and wounded others, 
none of the party of Damasus having lost their 
lives in the conflict. This attack on the church 
is said to have been made at 8 A.M. on the 25th 
ot October, A.D. 366. There is other sufficient 
evidence that such an attack was made with 
such disastrous consequences, though we cannot: 
well believe without further proof that Damasus 
headed it in person. Even Jerome allows that, 
Ursinus and his friends having got possession of 
the church of Sicinus, the partizans of Damasus 
attacked them there, and that ‘most cruel 
slaughter of both sexes was perpetrated.’” 
Rufinus says generally that the illegal election 
of Ursinus caused civil war among the people, so: 
than places of prayer were filled with blood. 
Further, we have the important testimony of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the historian, who, 
though not a Christian, writes of the Christians 
in a friendly spirit, and shows no bias on one: 
side or the other of the contest between Damasus 
and Ursinus. In the following passage (which 
is given at length for the light it throws on the 
state of things in the Roman church at the 
time, and on the view taken of it by an intelli- 
gent and impartial heathen) it will be observed 
that he alludes definitely to the massacre in the 
church of Sicinus, and implies that it was per- 
petrated by the party of Damasus. ‘The pre- 
fecture of Juventius was accompanied with 
peace and plenty; but the tranquillity of his. 
government was soon disturbed by a bloody 
sedition of the distracted people. The ardour of 
Damasus and Ursinus to seize the episcopal seat 
surpassed the ordinary measure of human ambi- 
tion. They contended with the rage of party; 
the quarrel was maintained by the wounds and 
death of their followers; and the prefect, un- 
able to resist or to appease the tumult, was con- 
strained by superior violence to retire into the 
suburbs. Damasus prevailed: the well-disputed 
victory remained on the side of his faction: one- 
hundred-and-thirty-seven dead bodies were found 
in the Basilica of Sicininus, where the Christians 
hold their religious assemblies ; and it was long 
before the angry minds of the people resumed 
their accustomed tranquillity. When I consider 
the splendour of the capital, I am not astonished 
that so valuable a prize should inflame the desires 
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of ambitious men, and should produce the fiercest 
.and most obstinate contests. The successful 
candidate is secure that he will be enriched by 
the offerings of matrons; that, as soon as his 
dress is composed with becoming care and 
-elegance, he may proceed in his chariot through 
the streets of Rome; and that the sumptuousness 
of the imperial table will not equal the profuse 
and delicate entertainment provided by the 
taste and at the expense of the Roman pontiffs. 
How much more rationally would those pontiffs 
consult their true happiness, if, instead of alleg- 
ing the greatness of the city as an excuse for 
their manners, they would imitate the exemplary 
life of some provincial bishops, whose temperance 
-and sobriety, whose mean apparel and downcast 
looks, recommended their pure and modest virtue 
to the Deity and his true worshippers (Perpetuo 
Numini, verisque ejus cultoribus)!””? [Ammian. 27, 
3:—Gibbon’s translation, c. xxv. ] 

In the following year, Praetextatus* having 
succeeded Juventius as praefectus urbi, the 
emperor Valentinian, who had heard from 
Damasus that the adherents of Ursinus retained 
still one basilica in their hands, sent a Rescript 
to Praetextatus, ordering it to be restored to 
the pope, but at the same time permitting those 
who had been banished by Juventius to live 
where they chose, except’in Rome itself. Ina 
second Rescript he removed even this embargo, 
allowing all to return to the city on condition 
of their keeping quiet, but threatening severe 
punishment in case of renewed disturbance. 
(Baronius, ad ann. 368, ii. ili. iv., gives extracts 
from these Rescripts.) Ursinus thereupon re- 
turned, and is said to have been received by his 
followers on the 15th of September (467) with 
great joy (Lib. precum); but he was again 
banished by order of the emperor (16th Noy.), 
with seven of his adherents, into Gaul. Mar- 
cellinus and Faustinus again accuse Damasus 
of haying procured the sentence by bribery, 
saying that he bribed “all the palace,” so that 
“the emperor was kept in ignorance of the facts, 
It was probably necessitated by renewed dis- 
turbances, Still peace was not thus at once 
restored. The followers of Ursinus continued 
to assemble in cemeteries, and got possession 
of the church of St. Agnes without the walls. 
Thence they were dislodged,—the two presbyters 
say by Damasus himself with his satellites, and 
they add, with great slaughter. We may again 
doubt the allegation of the pope’s personal com- 
plicity. After this, Praetextatus banished more 
of the party of Ursinus, and the two presbyters 
allege cruel persecution, having been themselves 
-among the sufferers. 

Rescripts of the emperors Valentinian, Valens, 
and Gratian (A.D. 371) to Ampelius, then the 
Praefectus Urbi, and to Maximinus the Vicarius, 
again release Ursinus and his friends from their 
confinement in Gaul, allowing them to live at 
large, so long as they keep away from Rome 
and the suburbicarian regions. (Given by Baron. 
ad, ann. 371, i. ii. iii.) Advantage was probably 
taken of this licence; for to Maximinus, who 
was afterwards Praefectus (spoken of by 


® It was this Praetextatus (reported of very favourably 
by Ammianus Marcellinus) of whom Jerome tells us that 
he said pleasantly to Damasus, “ Facite me Romanae 
arbis episcopum ; et ero protinus Christianus,” 
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Ammianus Marcellinus as a violent and cruel 
man), Rufinus and other Christian historians 
attribute severe and cruel measures which 
unjustly brought odium upon Damasus. 
After the death of Valentinian I. (A.D. 375), 
a Roman council (A.D. 378) addressed a letter 
to the emperors Gratian™and Valentinian II., 
in which it is represented that Ursinus and his 
followers continued their machinations secretly, 
encouraging other bishops who had been deposed 
by Damasus to resist his authority; and that 
one of their schemes had been to suborn one 
Isaac, a Jew at Rome, to accuse the pope of 
crime before the civil tribunal, by which 
Damasus had been acquitted, and Isaac banished 
to Spain. The emperors consequently sent a 
Rescript to Aquilinus, the then vicarius urbis, 
reproving him for remissness in carrying out 
orders previously given for the repression of 
Ursinus and his followers, and assigning in 
general terms to Damasus as pope the power 
of deciding, in the last instance,‘on the affairs 
of all bishops implicated in the schism that had 
ensued, saving only the rights of metropolitans 
in the provinces. (Labbe, tom. ii. p. 1187-1192.) 
After this we find Ursinus himself at Milan, 
where he is said to have joined the Arian party, 
who promised him their support (Ambrose, 
Ep. 4). But St. Ambrose, the bishop of 
Milan, haying informed the emperor Gratian 
of what was going on, the latter banished 
Ursinus from Italy, and confined him to Cologne 
(Gpist. I. Concil. Aquil. ad Gratian.; Labbe, 
tom. ii. p. 1183). No more is heard of Ursinus 
till after the death of Damasus (Dec. 384), when 
he again came forward in opposition to Siricius, 
who, having been one of the supporters of 
Damasus against him, was elected with the 
general consent of the Roman people. Ursinus 
does not appear to have had any sufficient party 
in Rome at that time to cause conflict and — 
disturbance. The election of Siricius was con- 
firmed, with allusion to the unanimity of the 
electors, by Valentinian II. (J. B-y.] 


URSINUS (8) (Ursicrnus), an Irish monk 
of Luxeuil, founder of the monastery of St. 
Ursanne in Franche-Comté. He left Luxeuil 
with St. Columbanus and first founded a mon- 
astery on the shore of Lake Bienne and then at 
St. Ursanne, where he died. He belongs to the 
beginning of the 7th century. (Boll. Acta SS. 
21 Feb. iti. 523, praet.; Montalembert, Monks of 
the West, ii. 488 sq.) (J. Gag 


URSINUS (4), a prior or abbat of Loco- 
ciacum (Ligugé), near Poitiers, who wrote a life | 
of St. Leodegarius (Léger), whose contemporary 
he was. This and the anonymous biography of 
the same saint, are most valuable sources of the 
history of a time, of which there are very few 
records. For the editions of the work and 
remarks on it, see LEODEGARIUS (2). ; 

' (S. A. BJ] 


URSMARUS, ST., 3rd abbat of Lobbes or 
Laubes, in the diocese of Cambray (a.p. 691- 
713). His life was written by Anso, a later 
abbat of Lobbes (A.D. 776-800), about 60 years 
after his death. Though founded on an earlier 
narrative (see Praefatio), it contains little of 
historical worth, but we gather from it and 
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other records of the abbey that he was born near 
Avesnes, where an oratory was afterwards 
dedicated to him. As abbat be dedicated the 
ehurch of the monastery, as yet unconsecrated, 
cand built anether for the brethren’s cemetery 
on the hill overlooking Lobbes. He is also said 
' to have preached to the heathen of Flanders, and 
to have founded two small cells. The records 
all him episcopus; but his see, if he ever had 
cone, is unknown. His day is April 18. Anso’s 
life was amplified and rewritten in the 10th and 
11th centuries by Ratherius, Fulcuinus and 
Herigerus, abbats of Lobbes. Everything that 
ds known of Ursinarus and a mass of posthumous 
miracles, may be found in Boll. Acta SS. Apr. ii. 
557 sqq.; Mabillon, AA. SS. Ord. S. Bened. 
| 1733, saec. iii, pars i. p. 241, sqq.; Gall. Christ. 
dii. 80; Hist. Litt. de la France, iv. 203-4, vi. 
352. [S. A. B.J 


URSULA, Oct. 21, a famous British virgin 
and martyr, celebrated as having suffered with 
eleven thousand other virgins at Cologne. Her 
notice in the Roman martyrology is simple 
| enough. It runs thus :—‘“ At Cologne, the natal 
day of SS. Ursula and her companions, who, 
being slain by the Huns for their Christianity 
and their virginal constancy, terminated their 
life by martyrdom, Very many of their bodies 
were discovered at Cologne.” On this simple 
foundation the new Bollandists have raised a 
prodigious edifice of 230 folio pages, where they 
discuss (AA. SS. Boll. Oct. t. ix. pp. 73-303) 
vevery conceivable fact, topic, or hypothesis con- 
cerning these problematical martyrs. Nothing 
escapes them ; they bestow elaborate pains upon 
| the fortunes and history of the church and 
monastery at Cologne, called after them, and 
give a list of the names of the 11,000, so far as 
they have been recovered or imagined. Their 
story, which is purely mediaeval, is briefly thus. 
Ursula was daughter of Dionoc, king of Corn- 
wall. She was sent by him with her numerous 
companions to Conan, a British prince, who had 
followed the tyrant Maximus into Gaul, about 
the year 383. They were somehow carried up 
the Rhine to Cologne by mistake, where the 
Huns murdered them all. The whole legend, 
with its manifold historical blunders, including 
_ -an apocryphal pope Cyriacus, has been also dis- 
' -eussed by Ussher in Antig. Brit. Lccles. pp. 107, 

108, cf. Opp. ed. Elrington, t. vi., pp. 153-155, 

169, 171, 556. Ursula was the patroness of the 
_ Sorbonne in Paris, Ussher, 7. c. t. v., p. 244, and 
" of the Ursulines and teaching order of the Roman 
church, founded in 1537 (Ursulinus in Addis and 
_Arnold’s Catholic Dictionary). The enormous 
number of St. Ursula’s companions has been 
_ since explained as originally in a mistake of the 

-early copyists, who found some such entry as— 
_, “Ursula et xi, M. V.,” which, taking M. for 
“ millia, not for martyrs, they read as Ursula and 
_eleyen thousand virgins instead of Ursula and 

eleven martyr virgins. Such mistakes fre- 
quently occurred in the ancient martyrologies. 

Polthartis Bibliotheca, i. 917, gives a full account 

of the manuscript traditions of Ursula’s acts. 
The earliest document which the industry of 
_ the Bollandists has discovered bearing on her 
history is. a sermon for her natal day, which 
they date between 750 and 850. Geoffrey of 
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gives the English version of her story, which is, 
however, too late for genuine history. It has 
been also celebrated by the visions and ravings 
of the twelfth century prophetess Elizabeth of 
Schonaurs, and by the writings of Sigebert of 
Gemblou. (G. T. S.J 


URSUS (1), a Roman officer, accountant 
general or superintendent of the imperial finances 
in Africa (Rationalis Africae), to whom Constan- 
tine gave in charge to distribute his gift of 3000 
folles for the church expenses of the ministers 
of the church, with directions that if more were 
needed, the deficiency should be supplied from 
the imperial estates, A.D. 313. (Mon. Vet. Don, 
x. p. 191, ed. Oberthiir. Euseb. H. Z. x. 6. 
Bocking, Not. Dign. i, xi. p. 52.) [H. W. P.] 


URSUS (2), a lay friend to whom Gregory 
Nazianzen wrote by a young friend Anysius, 
to excuse himself for declining his invitation 
to visit him, which it would be very delightful 
to do, but it would lay him open to sus- 
picions of inconsistency (Greg. Naz. Hp. 122). 

[E. V.] 

URSUS (8), an officer (ducenarius), perhaps a 
retired, military man, employed by the President 
of the Conference, A.D, 411. (Carth. Coll. i. 1, 
ii. 1, ili. 1, Bocking, Not. Dig. i. 185, 277.) 

pEESW= Bay 

URSUS (4), a Gallic bishop, who was 
illegally consecrated by Proculus, bishop of 
Marseilles, to some church dependent on 
Patroclus, the metropolitan of Arles, whose 
jurisdiction was thereby infringed. The pope, 
Coelestinus I., in a letter written Sept. 22, 417, 
to the bishops of Africa, Gaul and Spain, declares 
him, and one Tuentius who was in like case, 
accursed, and deprives them of the communion. 
It seems that Ursus had already been deprived 
of the priesthood for some crime at the council 
of Turin (/pist. iv., Migne, Patr. Lat. xx. 661; 
Ceillier, vii. 534). [S. A. B.] 


URSUS (5), a tribune and procurator of the 
imperial palace, in A.D 421, caused the famous 
temple of the heayenly goddess (Caelestis) at 
Carthage to be levelled to the ground, and the 
site converted into acemetery. He also detected 
some Manichaeans at Carthage, and caused them 
to be examined by the bishops, among whom 
was St. Augustine {Eusepra (2)]. (Liber de 
Promissionibus, iii. 38; Possidius, Vita S. Augus- 
tint, 16; Augustini De Haer. 46, in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. li. 835, xxxii. 46, xlii. 36.) 

[F. D.] 

URSUS (6) ST., 7th bishop of Troyes, is said 
to have died on the 25th of July, 426, at a spot 
near Meaux, where his body was buried in a 
marble sarcophagus, Part of his relics was 
afterwards brought to Troyes and divided 
between the cathedral and collegiate church of 
St. Stephen. His day is July 25, but the feast 
has been kept on the following day (Gall. 
Christ. xii. 485; Boll. Acta SS. Jul. vi. 167.) 

[S. A. B.] 


URSUS (‘, bishop of Nomentum. [FLorEn- 
Trus (16).] [F. D.] 


URSUS (8) ST., founder and abbat of several 


Monmouth, a writer of the twelfth century, monasteries in the districts of Bourges and 
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Tours, lived in the latter half of the 5th century. 
A native of Cahors, he visited Bourges, and founded 
monasteries at Tausiriacum (perhaps Toiselay), 
Onia (la Forét d’Heugne), and Britiniacum. 
Leaving these under the care of priors, he re- 
paired to Tours and built an oratory and another 
monastery at Senaparia (Séneviére). Over this 
he set St. Leobatius as prior, and founded yet 
another monastery, Loccis (Loches), which he 
ruled in person, the community winning their 
bread from the earth by the sweat of their brows. 
Gregory of Tours gives a story of the miraculous 
punishment of one of Alaric’s Goths, who 
coveted the monastery mill and persecuted the 
brethren. Ursus’ tomb became famous for the 
cures performed at it. His death is placed 
about 510. He is commemorated Jul. 28 (Greg. 
Tur. Vitae Patr. xviii.; Boll. Actae SS. Jul. vi. 
563). [S. A. B.] 


URSUS (9), monk, died at the same moment 
as JOANNES (510), q. v. 


USAILLE (Avxitvs), son of Ua Baird, 
bishop of Killashee or Killosy, co. Kildare, and 
associate of SS. Patrick and Isserninus, died 
AD. 460. (Ann. Ult. av. 459; Four Mast. 
A.D. 454; Ussher, Whs. vi. 384, a.v. 460; 
Colgan, Acta SS. 658, and Tr. Th. pass.) 

[J. G.] 


USIA (Ovoin), a female recluse at the 
monastery of Hesycha (Hovxa@) near the sea, 
yisited by Palladius, who describes her as in all 
points most worthy of veneration (Pallad. Zaus. 
Hist. cap. 129 in Pat. Gr. xxxiv. 1232, Pat. 
Lat. \xxiii, 1205; Tillem. xi. 280). {C. H.] 


USTHAZANES, April 21, a Persian eunuch, 
and favourite of Sapor. He was a Christian, and 
suffered with Symeon, bishop of Seleucia, about 
A.D. 343. Sozomen (H. #, ii. 9) gives a long 
account of his martyrdom. (G. T. S.] 


UTEL (Urton, UTTEL), the twelfth bishop 
of Hereford in the ancient lists (MZ. H. B. 
p- 621). He was the successor of Ceolmund, 
who was alive in 793, and himself attests char- 
ters of the years 798 and 799, after which 
Wulfhard succeeds. (Kemble, C. D. 175, 1020.) 

He was probably the same person with the 
abbat Uttel, who appeared at the legatine coun- 
cil in 786, with other Mercian abbats (Haddan 
and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 461), and who as abbat 
attests charters of 788-790 (Kemb. @. D. No. 
156, 159). [S.J 


UTTA, a Northumbrian priest of high cha- 
racter, and of good repute among the princes of 
his time. He was selected to bring from the 
Kentish court Eanfleda, the daughter of Edwin, 
to be the bride of Oswy, king of Northumbria. 
Utta told Cynimund, a friend of Beda, how, 
before he went, he sought the prayers of bishop 
Aidan, who gave him some consecrated oil to 
calm the stormy sea over which he was to 
journey. The predicted storm burst upon the 
voyager, who describes the results of the oil as 
miraculous (Beda, iii. 15). Utta afterwards be- 
came the abbat of the monastery called Ad 
Caprae Caput, the modern Gateshead, on the 
Durham bank of the Tyne (Jd. iii. 21). The 
name, perhaps, indicated in the first instance the 
sign-board of a hostelry which was haunted by 
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the herdsmen who tended the flocks of goats 
which pastured on Gateshead Fell, and its 
vicinity, and it was afterwards assigned to the 
village which grew up around the inn. Utta 
was the brother of Adda, one of the four priests 
who were sent as missionaries into Mid-Anglia 
after the baptism, in the north, of Peada, son of 
Penda (Beda, iii. 21). [J. R.} 


V 


{Names commencing with V will sometimes be found 
under the initial W.] 


VADIANI (Aug. Haer, 50), heretics, also 
called Aup1IaNI. [Avpius.] [C. H.] 


VALENS (1), a presbyter of Philippi men- 
tioned by St. Polycarp (Ad Philip. § 11) as 
having caused a scandal in his church through 
some sin of covetousness. [C. H.] 


VALENS (2), the twenty-eighth bishop of 
Jerusalem, the eleventh of the Gentile succession. 
The beginning of his episcopate 1s placed in the 
first year of Caracalla, A.D. 211. He succeeded 
Capito, and was succeeded by Dulichianus. Euty- 
chius (376) assigns him three years of office. 
(Euseb. H. #. v. 12; Epiphan. Haer. Ixvi. 20, 
Chron. Armen.) [E. V.] 


VALENS (8), June 1, martyr at Caesarea, 
a deacon of the church of Aelia (Jerusalem). 
He was eminent for his knowledge of the 
scriptures. He suffered with Pamphilus in the 
Diocletian persecution (Euseb. Dart. Palaest. 
cap. xi.) [GS 


VALENS (4), Arian bishop of Mursa in 
Pannonia, and, together with Ursacius, the 
leading western opponent of Athanasius. He 
must have been born about A.D. 300, as we find 
him a most influential bishop from the year 332 
(cf. Soc. H. #. i, 27). He was a disciple of 
Arius, probably during the period ‘of Arius’s 
exile in Illyricum after the council of Nice. 
This exile seems to have resulted in the whole- 
sale adhesion of the bishops of Pannonia to the 
Arian view (cf. Sulp. Severus, Chron. ii. 38), 
and may have had a great deal to do with the 
subsequent Arianism of the Gothic tribes [Ux- 
FiLas]. Valens remained ever firm in his Arian 
views, though, like the majority of his sect, 
he proved very shifty, ever striving to keep 
in favour with the party in power. He was — 
bitterly hostile to Athanasius, being one of his. 
chief opponents from the time of the council of 
Tyre in 335. He was not a scrupulous op- 
ponent. Thus, he brought charges against 
Athanasius, which he retracted as false before: 
pope Julius in 347 (Epiph. Haer. Ixviii. 9) [ATHA- 
NASIUS, JULIUS (5) in Vol. III. p. 532]. Valens 
and: Ursacius were ever changing. At a con= 
ference of western bishops at Sirmium in 357, 
they put forward a creed which avowed Ano= 
moean doctrine as to Christ’s person. In 359, 
Valens signed, with a reservation, the dated 
creed of Sirmium, but withdrew his reseryation 
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at the command of the emperor Constantius. 
In 359, he formed the Homoean party, which 
ruled the eastern church during the following 
twenty years, till the accession of Theodosius 
gave the victory to the Nicene or catholic party. 
He probably retained, however, his Anomoean 
views to the end, as we find him interfering 
with the emperor Valens in behalf of Eunomius, 
the leader of that party, when condemned to 
exile in 366 (Philost. H. Z.ix.8). The activity 
and influence of Valens was confined to the 
east. The west was always hostile to him, and 
frequently excommunicated him, the last occa- 
sion being at a council held at Rome in 369. 
He probably died some time prior to 375. 
The authorities for Valens are very numerous. 
Hilary of Poitiers and Athanasius, and Socrates 
in his History, frequently mention him. Gwat- 
kin’s Studies of Arianism, and Hefele’s Councils, 
t. ii. (Clark’s translation) give full references for 
his manifold intrigues, (G. T. S.] 


VALENS (5), emperor, A.p. 364-378. He 
was brother of Valentinian I., and was born about 
328. His wife was named Albia Dominica, by 
whom he had a son Galates, and two daughters, 
Anastasia and Carosa. He was made emperor 
of the Kast in March 364, and immediately dis- 
played his sympathy with Arian doctrines, which 
showed itself in active hostility to the Athana- 
sian party. His secular history will be found 
in the Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography, 

-we shall here confine ourselves to his church 
action, He was baptized in 368, by the Arian 
Eudoxius, patriarch of C. P. In 370 he is 
eredited by all the historians, Socrates iv. 16, 
Sozomen vi. 14, Theodoret iv. 24, with an act of 
atrocious cruelty. Eighty ecclesiastics, led by 
Urbanus, Theodorus, and Mendemus, were sent by 
the orthodox party of C. P. to protest against 
the conduct of the Arians in that city. Valens 
is said to have sent them all to sea, ordering the 
sailors to set fire to the ship and then to abandon 
it. They all perished off the coast of Bithynia, 
and are celebrated as martyrs on Sept. 5. (Mart, 
Rom.) In 371 he made a tour through his 
Asiatic province. At Caesarea in Cappadocia, he 
came into conflict with St. Basil, whose letters, 
Migne, P. G. t. xxxii., afford us a very lively 
picture of the persecution of Valens. He pro- 
posed to send St. Basil into exile. Just at that 
moment his only son fell sick. Valens had 
recourse to the saint, who promised to heal him 
if he received orthodox baptism. The Arians 

_were however allowed to baptize the young 

“prince, who thereupon died. Basil and the 
orthodox naturally attributed his death to 

imperial] 
obstinacy. In 874 Valens raised a persecu- 
tion against the Neo-platonic philosophers, and 
put to death several of their leaders, among 
others Maximus (25) of Ephesus, the tutor and 
friend of the emperor Julian, Hilarius, Simonides 
and Andronicus. His anger was excited at this 

‘period against magical practices, by a conspiracy 

which he discovered at Antioch, The story 
is told at length in Soc. H. H, iv. 19, and Soz, 

vi. 35. The pagan party wished to secure the 

succession to the throne of Theodorus, one of 

Valens’ principal court officicials. They resorted 
to magical incantations with a tripod of laurel- 
wood and the letters of the alphabet, just like 
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modern spiritualism. The table spelled out the 
four letters @, «, 0, 5, whence they concluded 
that Theodorus would certainly succeed. The 
séance came to the ears of Valens, who put 
Theodore to death and every one else whose 
name began with the unfortunate letters, the 
emperor absurdly supposing, as the historian 
well remarks, that he could put his successor to 
death, The father of Theodosius the Great is 
supposed to have suffered in consequence of the 
suspicion of Valens. St. Chrysostom too, as is 
told in the article on him, had a narrow escape, 
at the same time. It would extend this article 
to undue limits to enumerate and describe all 
the acts of persecution at Edessa, Antioch, 
Alexandria and Constantinople attributed by the 
historians to Valens, in all of which Mopmsrus 
(3), the praetorian prefect, was his most active 
agent, save in Egypt, where Lucius, the Arian 
successor of Athanasius, endeavoured in vain to 
terrify the monks into conformity. The last 
year of Valens’ life was marked by a striking 
manifestation of monkish courage. In the year 
3878 Valens was leaving Constantinople for his 
fatal struggle with the Goths at Adrianople. 
As he rode out of the city an anchorite, Isaac,, 
who lived there, met the emperor and boldly 
predicted his death. The emperor ordered him 
to be kept in prison till his return when he 
would punish him; a threat at which the monk 
only laughed. Clinton’s Fasti, i. 476, ii. 119, 
should be consulted for the chronology of 
Valens. Till. Emp. t. v. and De Broglie’s 
Lliglise et ?PEmpire Romain, t. v.. give good 
connected accounts of the career and violence of 
Valens. The names and narratives of the con- 
temporary church historians have been already 
mentioned. (G. T. S.J 


VALENS (6), a deacon in Augustine's clerical 
community, intending to devote his property, 
like the subdeacon Patricius, to its maintenance 
(Aug. Serm. 356, § 3). [Parricius (6).] 

([C. H.] 

VALENTIANUS, Roman curator of Russi- 
cada, who compelled Victor, bishop of that place, 
to burn the book of the four gospels which he 
had in his possession at the time of the perse- 
cution under Diocletian. (Aug. ¢. Cresc. iii. 
c. 27, § 50.) (EL We Bilis 


VALENTINA, July 25, virgin of Caesarea 


and martyr in Palestine under FrrMILIANus (2), 


the successor of Urbanus as governor of that 
province. She protested against the tortures 
inflicted on another woman, and kicked over the 
altar which stood in front of Firmilianus. She 
was then tortured and condemned to die by fire. — 
(Euseb. Mart. Palaest. viii.) [GoD Soe 


VALENTINIANUS (1) I. was a native of 
Cibalis in Pannonia, He entered the army, and 
having served with distinction, was captain of 
the guards during the reign of Julian, when he 
boldly confessed Christ. Theodoret tells us 
(HZ. £. iii, 16) that when Julian was one day 
entering the temple of Fortune with great pomp, 
Valentinian was marching in the procession 
before him. Two priests had stationed them- 
selyes at the gate, to sprinkle all who entered 
with lustral water. Some of it fell upon 
Valentinian’s robe, whereupon he struck the. 
J : 3 Z 
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priest and cried out that he was defiled, not 
purified. Julian banished him for this act to a 
desert fortress. Upon the death of Jovian, 
Valentinian was elected emperor, Feb. 26, 364, 
and reigned till his death, Nov. 17, 375, a period 
of twelve years all but one hundred days. An 
exhaustive account of the civil history of his 
reign will be found in the DicTIONARY OF GREEK 
AND RoMAN BioGRAPHY ; we now confine our- 
selves to the ecclesiastical history of that period. 
Valentinian presents the rare phenomenon of an 
emperor who was a sincere adherent of ortho- 
doxy, and yet generously tolerant of the Arians 
and all other heretical sects. He published an 
edict at the very beginning of his reign, giving 
a complete toleration in religious matters, To 
this fact we have the most opposite testimonies. 
The emperor himself refers to it in Cod. Theod. 
ix. 16. 9, in a law directed against the practices 
of the Haruspices. Ammianus Marcellinus, xxx. 
9, praises him for it, and St. Ambrose, in his 
oration, de Obitu Valent. Junioris implicitly cen- 
sures it (cf. Hilar. Pictay. Cont. Auxent. Opp. 
t. iii, p. 64); yet his toleration was only directed 
towards religious opinions, permitting men to be 
orthodox, Arians or Pagans, as they pleased. It 
did not extend to practices. Thus in September 
of 364 he issued a law (C. Z. ix. 16.7) pro- 
hibiting nocturnal sacrifices and magical incan- 
tations, a law which was further enforced by 
legg. viii, and ix. of the same title. These edicts, 
however, seem to have been issued more from a 
moral and social than religious point of view. 
They were directed against immorality, not 
against paganism, as is evident from the fact, 
which Ambrose (J. c.) laments, that he tolerated 
the public profession and practices of paganism 
in the Roman senate house. One circumstance 
alone demonstrates his tolerance towards the 
followers of the ancient religion. There is not 
a single edict in the Theodosian code, lib. xvi. 
tit. x.—the celebrated title De Paganis, which is 
filled with persecuting laws—dating from any 
year between 356 and 381; while the same 
remark will also apply with one exception to 
the titles De Haereticis and De Judaeis, lib. xvi. 
tit. v.and viii. The one exception is the 
Manichean heresy, which he strictly prohibited 
by a law of A.D. 372 (C. 7. xvi. v. 3), which 
orders the punishment of their teachers and the 
confiscation of the houses where they instructed 
their pupils in the city of Rome: for Manicheism 
seems at that time to have assumed the character 
of a philosophy rather than of a religion. This 
tolerant spirit of the emperor seems to have been 
helpful rather than the contrary to true reli- 
gion, This appears from the fact that, under 
Valentinian, heathenism began first to be called 
by the name of the peasant’s religion (pagan- 
ismus). The name religio paganorum, applied 
to heathenism, first occurs in a law of the year 
368 (C. T. xvi. ii. 18). Valentinian legislated 
also for the clergy (Yheod. Cod. xv. ii, 17-22), 
restraining the tendency of rich men to take 
holy orders in order to escape civil duties, 
legg. 17, 18, 19; and rendering illegal, bequests 
to the clergy and to monks from widows and 
virgins, by a celebrated law (leg. 20 same title) 
addressed in 370 to Damasus, bishop of Rome, 
under the description “De Vita, Honestate, Con- 
versatione Ecclesiasticorum et Continentium,” 
which has been the model of much subsequent 
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legislation. (Cf. on this celebrated law and its 
restrictions upon the clergy, the commentary of 
Godefroy, Theod. Cod. t. vi. p. 54, where all the 
notices of it in the works of contemporary 
writers are collected.) The legislative activity 
of Valentinian in every direction was very great, 
as can be seen by an inspection of the Theodo- 
sian Code. Though not directly bearing on 
ecclesiastical history, we may note his laws “ de 
Medicis et Professoribus” in lib. xiii. tit. iii. 
legg. vi—x., organizing the profession of medicine 
and education. Lex viii, of this title with Gode- 
froy’s commentary is especially deserving of 
attention as appointing physicians to attend the 
poor at the public expense, one for each region 
of the city of Rome, offering thus in the year 
368 the first instance of that system of medical 
relief for the poor which modern legislation has 
brought to perfection. He also issued, in 370, 
an edict regulating the schools of Rome (C. Z. 
xiv. ix. 1), upon which Godefroy’s commentary 
is an exhaustive handbook concerning ancient 
education, 

The reign of Valentinian was marked on the 
whole by a tolerant spirit. It is possible, how- 
ever, that he would have changed in this respect 
had he lived. The influence of St. Ambrose 
would have been injurious to him. St. Ambrose 
was essentially intolerant. A synod was held in 
Illyria in 375, convoked as Theodoret, says H. E. 
iv. 7-10, by Valentinian, to interfere in favour 
of the orthodox who were depressed under the 
Arian rule of Valens. Valentinian was at that 
time wholly under the influence of St. Ambrose. 
Theodoret (/. c.) gives us the decree in favour of 
the orthodox which Valentinian then issued to the 
bishops of Asia. Death, however, overtook him 
before he could make any substantial change in 
his policy.. Socrates tells a curious story (H. Z. 
iy. 31) concerning his domestic relations. His 
wife Severa had a female friend Justina, to whom 
she was deeply attached. She praised her beauty 


i aaa ill 


so much to the emperor that he fell in love-_ 


with her, and then considered how he could 
espouse Justina without repudiating Severa. 
He accordingly published a law permitting men 
to have two lawful wives, and then married 
Justina, by whom he had Valentinian II. and 
three daughters, Justa, Grata and Galla, the 
last of whom married Theodosius the Great. This 
story is, however, vigorously contested by Tille- 
mont (Hist. des Hmp. v. 682), and by Bonamy 
in the Mém. de l’ Acad. des Ins. for 1760, t. xxx. 
p- 394-405 [Justina]. We have already cited 
the contemporary authorities. We need only 
add to the moderns quoted, Clinton’s Fusti, i. 460, 


and appendix, p. 110-119, where is an exhaustive — 


statement of all his legislation, together with — 


notices of medals, coins, &c., bearing on his reign, 


and De Broglie’s L’Lylise et ? Empire Romain, 
part iii. ch, i, 


[G. T. S.J 


VALENTINIANUS (2) IL, emperor, 4.D. 


375-392, son of Valentinian I. and of Justina his 
second wife. 


The narrative of his secular life 


will be found in the Dictionary of Greek and — 
Roman Biography, we shall therefore deal merely — 
with his life so far as it touches on ecclesiastical — 


matters. ° 
history in connection with two events. The 
first is the attempt made in 384 by the Roman 
senate to restore the altar of victory and the 


His name is celebrated in church ~ 
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mncient pagan rites connected with the senate. 
We possess the documents connected with this 
attempt in the Relatio Symmachi Urbis praefecti 
on the one side, and the Epistles xvii. and xviii. 
of St. Ambrose to Valentinian on the other (cf. 
St. Amb. opp. Migne, P. L. t. xvi. col. 962-982). 
As might naturally have been expected St. Am- 
brose carried the day, and the senatorial petition 
was rejected. The document drawn up by the 
younger Symmachus is marked by grace and 
‘dignity ; the Epistles of St. Ambrose by a spirit 
of intolerance, natural enough however in the 
professors of a triumphant creed smarting under 
the remembrance of recent sufferings, The senate 
made a similar attempt in 391, but were again 
refused (see Till. Zmp. v. 244, 300, 349). The 
ther celebrated point connected with Valen- 
tinian regards the necessity of baptism. He 
died, or more probably was murdered by his 
general Arbogastes, at Vienne in Gaul. He was 
then about twenty, and as yet only a catechu- 
men. He was anxious to receive baptism how- 
sever, and had sent for St. Ambrose to baptize 
him. Before the sacrament could be administered 
he was found dead. St. Ambrose’s treatise, De 
obitu Valentiniani Consolatio, §§ 51-56, is most 
nteresting on this point, showing how Ambrose 
rose superior to any hard mechanical view of the 
sacraments and recognised the sincere will and 
desire as equivalent to the deed (ef. Till. Zmp. v. 
356; De Broglie, L’Hylise et ? Empire, part iii. 
chs. v. and viii.). At one time Valentinian was 
inclined to support the Arian party at Milan, 
influenced by his mother Justina, who was 
“bitterly hostile to St. Ambrose. It is difficult, 
however, to arrive at a true view of the facts, 
as we have practically only one side of the 
story. Thus Sozomen, H. ZL. vii. 13, followed 
by Ceillier, vy. 386, represents Valentinian and 
the empress as persecuting St. Ambrose and the 
Catholics of Milan in 386, but when we turn to 
the Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. i. leg. iv., to which 
they refer, we find that the persecution simply 
resolves itself into a permission to the Arians to 
eet for worship as freely as the Catholics, and 

aa prohibition of the Catholics from molesting 

em in so doing. [AmpBrostus; JUSTINA.] 
[G. T. 8.J 


VALENTINIANUS (8) IIL, emperor, a.p. 
425-455. He was the son of Constantius UI. 
(Const. III. in Dicr. G. anv R, Broc.) by Galla 
Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the Great and 
consequently great-grandson of Valentinian I. 
“Gara (5) Puacrpra}. The civil history of 
_ Valentinian will be found at length in the Dict. 
of Greek and Roman Biography. He was 
ananaged by}his mother till her death in 450. 
His character was weak and vicious, and after 
_ her death he plunged from one crime to another, 
‘till in 455 he was assassinated by the friends of 
a lady whom he had outraged. His reign was 
signalised by several laws bearing on church 
matters. At the very beginning of it, on July 
17, 425, he issued at Aquileia or rather there 
"was issued in his name by his mother Placidia, 
a decree (Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. v. 1. 62), 
a Whereby all heretics and schismatics were ex- 
pelled from Rome. A special provision was 
‘inserted, whereby the adherents of Hulalius, 
elected anti-pope in 419, were ordered to be 
_xemoyed to the hundredth milestone from the 
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city. This law has been illustrated at great 
length by Gothofred, t. vi. 204. Identical laws 
were at the same time issued for the other cities 
of Italy and for Africa, which are numbered 63 and 
64 in the same title. In the same year he issued 
edicts (Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. ii. 1. 46 and 47) 
renewing clerical privileges and reserving clerical 
offenders to the tribunal of the bishops alone, a 
rule which, as we shall see, he abrogated in 
later life. In tit. vii. of the same 16th book of 
the Theodosian Code we find a law against 
apostates dated at Ravenna April 7, 426, where- 
by they are deprived of all testamentary power. 
On the very next day April 8, 426, a law was 
enacted (Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. viii. 1. 28), 
whereby Jews were prevented disinheriting their 
children who became Christians. The most in- 
teresting portion, however, of his ecclesiastical 
legislation will be found in his Novels embodied 
in Ritter’s Appendix to Gothofred’s great work. 
Lip., 1748, t. vi. pars ii, p. 105-133. Thus tit: 
ii. p. 106, A.D, 445, treats of the Manicheans and 
gives us various particulars about the action of 
pope Leo the Great against them. Tit. v. p. 111, 
A.D. 447, treats of the violations of sepulchres, 
and enacts severe penalties against such crimes; 
from this law we learn that the clergy them- 
selves were frequently guilty of such offences. 
Tit. xii. p. 127, A.D. 452, is his most celebrated 
law, and is an anticipation of mediaeval legisla- 
tion. It withdraws the clergy from the epi- 
scopal courts and subjects them to the lay 
judges. Baroniusin his Annals, a.D. 451, heartily 
abuses Valentinian for this impious law, and 
considers Attila’s invasion a direct and immediate 
expression of Heaven’s anger. Many of the 
remaining Novels deal with testamentary law, 
and are of importance for the history of that 
branch of forensic science. (G. T. $.] 


VALENTINIANUS (4), surnamed Galates, 
only son of the emperor Valens, was born in 
January A.D. 366, was consul in A.D. 369 (Fasti 
Idatiani, in Migne, Patr. Lat. li. 910), and died 
in January A.D. 372. For the circumstances of 
his death, see Basmi1us OF CAESAREA, Vol. I. 
289. [F. D.] 


YALENTINIANUS (5), a relation of 
Gregory Nazianzen who, having, it appears, met 
with a serious accident when making use of a 
vehicle belonging to the state, by which the 
horses were killed and he himself injured, Gre- 
gory wrote in his behalf to Nemesius the go- 
vernor of Cappadocia for a remission of the penalty 
incurred (Greg. Naz. Hp. 183). Valentinian 
caused grievous offence to Gregory by settling 
with the female members of his family near 
Carbala, where Gregory, towards the close of his’ 
life, had found a temporary resting-place in the 
vicinity of a martyry. The proximity of a 
number of women, whose character was not 
above suspicion, was very offensive to Gregory, 
and he wrote an indignant letter to Valentinian, 
charging him with driving him from paradise 
by an Eve (Greg. Naz. Zp. 196). [E. VJ 


VALENTINIANUS (6), a presbyter of 
Rome, one of the Western deputation charged 
with the ‘letters of Honorius, Innocent, and the 
Italian bishops to Constantinople. (Pallad. 31.) 

[E. V.] 
3Z2 
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VALENTINIANUS (7), monk in Gregory 


the Great’s monastery, one of the monks whose 
death was foreshadowed by the vision that 
appeared to the monk Gerontius. (Dial. iv. 26.) 
[F. D.J 
VALENTINIANUS (8), abbat of the 
Lateran monastery, where the Benedictines took 
refuge after the destruction of M. Cassino. 
After a rule of many years, he died some time 
before the date of the Dialogues of Gregory the 
Great. He was one of his four authorities for 
the life of St. Benedict. (Dial. ii. Praef.) 
; [F. D.] 


VALENTINUS (1), (Ovadrevrivos), founder 
of one of the Gnostic sects which originated in 
the first half of the second century. 

I. Biography.—According to the tradition of 
the Valentinian School witnessed to by Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Strom. vii. 17, 106, p. 898, 
Potter), Walentinus had been a disciple of 
Theodas, who himself, it is said, had been ac- 
quainted with the apostle St. Paul (écavrws 
5e kad OdarevTivoy Ocoddd: axnkoevar pépovory - 
yvdpysos 8 ovTos yeydver Tata). The latter 
half of this statement is very improbable. 
Valentinus cannot have begun to disseminate 
his Gnostic doctrines for which he is said to 
naye alleged Theodas as a witness, till towards 
the end of the reign of Hadrian. Before this he 
is said to have been a catholic Christian. It 
must have been, therefore, at that very time, or 
only shortly before his appearance as the head 
of a Gnostic sect, that Valentinus became a 
hearer of Theodas and received, as he said, his 
doctrines from him. Now we know that the 
gnostics were fond of deriving their secret 
doctrines from apostolic tradition, and to trace 
them back to disciples of the apostles. As 
such a disciple of the apostles themselves we 
must suppose this otherwise unknown Theodas 
to have been described. To him the Valen- 
tinians appealed as an authority in much the 
same way as Basilides was said to have been a 
disciple of Glaucias, and he to have been an 
‘interpreter of Peter.” If with Bentley we 
read @eoda Siaxynkoeva (instead of @codad: 
&xnroévar) it seems obyious to find in @¢odas or 
@cvdas a contraction from @eddwpos, or as 
Ussher had assumed from @ed5oros. In the 
latter case there would be something very 
attractive in Zahn’s conjecture (Forschungen, 
iii. 125), that Theodas was one and the same 
person with that Theodotus from whose teaching 
Clemens Alexandrinus has elsewhere preserved 
some fragments (excerpta ex scriptis Theodoti). 
But this after all remains a mere possibility 
which receives no confirmation from the terms 
of the superscription prefixed to those Lxcerpta 
(ek Tey Ocoddérov kal THs *"AvaroAikijs Kadov- 
pens didacKkadrlas Kata Tos Ovadevtlyov 
xpévous emcroual). For “the Anatolic school ” 
we know, on the testimony of other witnesses, 
to have been a branch of the Valentinians, 
though it must have stood nearer to the original 
teaching of Valentinus himself. At any rate 
this *Avaroauch didacKaAla, said to have existed 
Kar& tovs Ovadrerriyvov xpévovs, and to have 
had, as would seem, this Theodotus at its head, 
cannot be meant to designate a doctrine which 
was disseminated before Valentinus and adopted 
by him as an external authority, but rather an 
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opinion widely received among his disciples, as: 
is clearly proved by the designation, so frequent 
in the excerpts, of dw) Ovadevtlvov or oF. 
Ovadrevtimavol, If then that Theodotus was 
really one and the same person with Valentinus’s- 
alleged teacher @eodas, we must at any rate 
assume, not indeed that Clemens made his 
excerpts from a book disseminated in the name 
of Theodas, but only that in the writings of 
those Anatolic Valentinians from which Clemens 
excerpted, Theodotus was cited as an older 
authority. But whether such citations were 
actually made, as Zahn would have it, from a 
book bearing the name of either Theodotus or 
Theodas, must be left to stand as a mere con- 
jecture. 

Irenaeus (i. 11, 1) speaks of Valentinus as the, 
first who transformed the doctrines of the 
Gnostic “Heresy” to a peculiar doctrinal 
system of his own (eis 1d:0v xapaxtThpa didac— 
«aAelov). The meaning of these words cannot 
possibly be that Valentinus was the first among 
all heretics to be the founder of am independent. 
school called after his own name. Fer Irenaeus 
would thereby set himself in opposition to his 
own statements concerning Simon, Menander, 
Saturninus, Basilides. The only alternative is 
to take the expression yvworixh aipeots in the 
narrower sense, and to understand it as desig- 
nating a party which called themselves. 
“ Gnostics.” These self-styled “ Gnostics ” we 
may recognize in the so-called Ophites whose. 
opinions are described by Irenaeus (i. 30). For, 
at the conclusion of his description of them, 
Irenaeus himself remarks that the Valentinian 
school originated from those unnamed heretics. 
as from the many-headed Lernaean Hydra (i- 
30, 15: a quibus velut Lernaea hydra multi- 
plex capitibus fera de Valentini schola generata 
est). The same statement is repeated in some— 
what different words further on (i. 31,3: a tali- 
bus matribus et patribus et proavis eos quia 
Valentino sunt... necessarium fuit manifeste 
arguere). The only remaining difficulty is 
found in the circumstance that we do not know 
whether the words in Haer. i. 11, 1 (which,.. 
moreover, have been handed down to us with 
a variation of text), are Irenaeus’s own words or 
a quotation from an older authority. The old 
Latin text renders them thus: “ Qui enim est 
primus ab ea quae dicitur gnostica haeresis: 
antiquas in suum characterem doctrinas trans- 
ferens, Valentinus sic definivit.” Epiphanius 
reads, on the other hand: 6 wiv yap mparos 
amd THs AEeyouévns yvwortiKTs alpecews Tas 
apxas eis Diov Xapakripa didackadrclou pmebap- 
péoas Ovadrevtives ofrws eénpoddpnoev (I. 
éAnpoadynoev). Similar expressions recur i. 
24, 7 (illorum enim theoremata accipientes, in: 
suum characterem doctrinae transtulerunt),. 
and i, 28, 1 (proprium characterem doctrinae 
constituit). Hereby it seems that the original , 
reading in i. 11, 1, must also have been tas 
épxalas eis tdtov Xapaxtipa didacKkarlas, and 
also to be proved that the words in question are 
Irenaeus’s own, to whose peculiar diction they - 
appear to belong. Irenaeus then informs us , 
that Valentinus transformed the already existing _ 
doctrines of those nameless (Ophitic) Gnostics in 
a way peculiar to himself, and so became the 
founder of a new form of doctrine. The cor- . 
rectness of this statement will appear further 
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‘on when we come to a detailed description of 
the Valentinian system, Concerning the home 
and locality of these so-called “ Gnostics” 
Trenaeus tells us nothing. But we know from 
other sources that those Ophite parties to whom 
he refers had their homes both in Egypt and 
Syria. 

Concerning the fatherland of Valentinus him- 
self Epiphanius is the first to give us accurate 
information, which, however, he derived not from 

‘any older writer, but simply, it appears, from 
oral tradition (Epiphanius, Haer. xxxi. 2), Ac- 
cording to this his native home was on the coast 
of Egypt, and he received instruction in Greek 
literature and science at Alexandria (abrdy 
yeyevnc0a PpeBwvitrny tis Aiyinrov mapa- 
Avdtny: ev’ Arckavdpela dé remadedoOa Thy TaY 
“EAAhvey madetay). This statement appears to 
have been derived from an Egyptian local tra- 
‘dition, Whether the name assigned to the 
district is correct or not, seems impossible to 
determine. (For gpeBovirny or peBovirny 
‘some have proposed to substitute ®@evoriryy 
‘Grevoritny bapBavirny.) In various parts of 
‘Egypt (év r@ ’A@piBiry kal TIpoowmritn kad 
*Apoevoirn Kat OnBatd:, kad Tots KaTw mépeot THs 
mapadlas, Kal "ArekavdpevomoAltn) there were 
found, in the time of Epiphanius himself (Haer. 
xxxi. 17) scattered relics of the Valentinian sect. 
‘The statement, that the birthplace of Valentinus 
was in Egypt, was probably derived from the 
traditional reports of these Egyptian Valenti- 
‘mians of the fourth century. 

It may, on the other hand, appear doubtful in 
what place or country Valentinus first came 
forward with his Gnostic doctrines. Epiphanius, 
who makes him begin to teach in Egypt, relates 
further that he also went to Rome, and appeared 
as a religious teacher there, but that, both in 
Egypt and at Rome, he was regarded as orthodox, 
and first made shipwreck of faith in Cyprus, and 
began to disseminate heretical opinions (/. c. 
*Emohoato déobros Td Khpuypa Kal év Aiybarp 
+. s+ . GAAG Kal ey ‘Pdun avedOdy Kekhpuxey. 
Eis Kimpoy d& eAnavdds, as vavdyiov broods 

pice Twparikas, Ths Tlorews ekéorn, Kal Thy 
yoo eerpdan. *Evoul(ero yap mpd TovTou Mépos 
exew cboeBelas év Tots mpoeipnucvors Térois~ ev 
St tH Kimpw rAomdy cis eoxarov aoeBelas 
 €Afdake. x. T. A.). But this statement rests 
merely on a confused combination of different 
accounts. According to Irenaeus, Valentinus 
“flourished ” at Rome in the times of Pius and 
“Anicetus (fkuace em) lov kal mapéuewev 
.&ws *Avhrov Haer. iii. 4, 3). Epiphanius, 
on the other hand, read (as we learn from 
'Philaster, Haer. 38) in the odytaypua of Hippo- 
-lytus, that Valentinus stood once in the com- 
“munion of the church, but being drawn by over- 
_-weening pride into apostasy had, during his 
‘residence in Cyprus, propounded his heretical 
doctrine. (Et in primis quidem fuit in Ecclesia. 
Elatior autem factus postmodum errore non 
“parvo deceptus est, degensque in Cypri pro- 
~ yincia coepit hoc definire.) Epiphanius, we see, 
combining the different accounts and traditions 
* which in various ways had reached him, drew 
the conclusion that, after teaching orthodox 
doctrine in Egypt and Rome, he propounded his 
gnostic system first in Cyprus. But we cannot 
_ doubt that when Irenaeus speaks of Valentinus’s 
“flourishing at Rome during the times of Pius 
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and Anicetus, he refers to the fact, that his chief 
activity as a religious teacher was then dis- 
played, and that under Anicetus he stood at 
the head of his own Gnostic school. With this 
there will be no difficulty in reconciling Tertul- 
lian’s statement, that Valentinus no more than 
Marcion separated himself from the Church on 
his arrival at Rome (Praescript. Haeret. 36). 
For the Gnostics, for the very sake of dis- 
seminating their doctrines the more freely, made 
a great point of remaining in the Catholic 
church, and made use for that end of a twofold 
mode of teaching, one exoteric for the simpler 
sort of Believers, the other esoteric for the 
Initiated. The proof of this is found in the 
fragments which have come down to us, the 
most part of which purposely keep the peculiarly 
Gnostic doctrines in the background. Tertullian, 
in another place (adv. Valent. 4), gives, as the 
occasion of Valentinus’s apostasy from the church, 
his having been a candidate for the Episcopal 
dignity as being a man of intellectual ability 
and eloquence, and his having been passed over 
in favour of another who had the higher claim 
(praerogativa) of having been a Martyr, i.e. a 
Confessor. This narrative, it must be allowed, 
is, like so many other imputations of unworthy 
motives laid by the Fathers to the charge of 
their heretical opponents, subject to the suspicion 
of having been a malicious invention. 

In the other place in which Tertullian 
relates the origin of the false doctrines of 
Valentinus and Marcion, he tells us that they 
both, after more than one excommunication 
(semel et iterum) on account of the injury they 
were doing to the brethren by their unruly 
search after novelties, had been finally cast out, 
and then spread abroad their poisonous teaching. 
It may, nevertheless, be quite true that Valen- 
tinus was once a candidate for the episcopal 
dignity. His philosophical training (for which 
we have abundant evidence—Tertullian, Praescr. 
Haer. 30; Philast., Haer. 38; Philosoph. vi., 
37, p. 197 et passim), his ability and his 
eloquence may well have given him claims in 
the eyes of others as well as in his own, to the 
bishop’s chair. But whether this candidature 
was at Rome or Cyprus must remain uncertain.. 
If we assume the former alternative it seems a 
probable conjecture of Hilgenfeld’s that the 
Roman confessor for whose sake he was passed 
over, was the bishop Pius, and that Pius’s 
“Martyrium ” was contemporaneous with the 
martyr death of Telesphorus (Irenaeus, Haer. 
iii. 3, 3). But neither of Pius nor of Hyginus, 
his immediate predecessor, is it elsewhere re- 
corded that he had attained the glory of a Con- 
fessor; for statements to that effect in the Liber 
Pontificalis, which makes out nearly all the first 
bishops of Rome to have been martyrs, deserve 
no consideration. 

We may confidently place Valentinus’s resi- 
dence in Cyprus before his journey to Rome. 
According to the express statement of Irenaeus 
(iii. 4, 3), Valentinus came to Rome in the time 
of Hyginus, flourished under Pius, and remained 
there till Anicetus. According to this the resi- 
dence at Rome must have occupied the period 
between A.D. 138 and a.p. 160. With this 
agrees the statement of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who, in a passage (Strom. vii. 17, 106, p. 898) 
of some obscurity, but evidently imtended to 
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be chronological, reckons Valentinus among 
heretical leaders in the time of Hadrian, and 
places him between Basilides and Marcion. 
Tertullian (Praescr. Haer. 30) puts him along 
with Marcion in the time of Antoninus Pius ; 
but when he states further (/. c.) that Valentinus 
was still an orthodox member of the Catholic 
church under the episcopate of the blessed 
Eleutherus (since 175 or 176) he is evidently 
confusing Eleutherus either with Hyginus or 
with Pius. Elsewhere (de Carne Christi, i.) he 
designates Valentinus as Marcion’s Condiscipulus 
and Condesertor, who, like him, was at first a 
disciple of the catholic verity, but in like 
manner had afterwards fallen away. Later 
writers, as Eusebius (Chronicon ad Ann. Abrah. 
2153 and 2159 ; Hist. Becl. iv. 11), Hieronymus 
(Chronicon ad Ann. Abrah, 2156 and 2159), 
Theodoret (Haer, Fab. i. 7), and others, merely 
repeat the statements of Ienaeus. 

Following the above authorities we may con- 
clude that Valentinus, towards the end of 
Hadrian’s reign (cir. A:D. 130), appeared as a 
teacher in Egypt and in Cyprus, and that after 
this, about the commencement of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, or in the early years of that 
emperor, he came to Rome, and during the long 
reign of Antoninus worked as a teacher in the 
eternal city, It is probable that he had deve- 
loped and secretly prepared his theological 
system before he came to Rome. His removal 
thither was doubtless occasioned by the same 
motive as that which led other leaders of sects, 
like Cerdon and Marcion, to go to Rome; he 
hoped to find a wider field for his activity as a 
teacher. From a similar motive he attached 

himself at first to the communion of the 
Catholic church, 

Il. History of the Sect.—Valentinus had 
numerous adherents. They divided themselves, 
we are told, into two schools—the anatolic or 
oriental, and the Italian school (Pseudorig. Philo- 

_ soph. vi. 35, p. 195, Miller, cf. Tertullian, adv. 
Valentinian, c. 11, and the title prefixed to the 
excerpts of Clemens ’Ex tod @eo5drov Kal rijs 
AvaroriKs Kadoumévns didacKadlas). The 
former of these schools was spread through 
Egypt and Syria, the latter in Rome, Italy, and 
Southern Gaul. Among his disciples, Secundus 
appears to have been one of the earliest. Ter- 
tullian (adv. Valentinian. 4) and the epitomators 
of Hippolytus mention him after Ptolemaeus 
(Pseudotertull. Haer. 13; Philast. Haer. 40); 
the older work, on the other hand, excerpted by 
Trenaeus is apparently correct in naming him 
first as Valentinus’s earliest disciple (Haer.i. 11, 

- 2). Then follows, in the same original work as 
quoted by Irenaeus (Haer. i. 11, 3), another 
illustrious teacher (4AAos emipavhs dddoKados), 
of whom a misunderstanding of later heresio- 
logists has made a Valentinian leader, named 

-Epiphanes; who this illustrious teacher was is 
matter of dispute. Certainly not the- much 

later Heracleon, whose views as known to us 
from other sources by no means coincide with 

‘the statements of Irenaeus. A much more pro- 
bable conjecture is with Neander (Gnostische 

_ Systeme, p. 169), and. Salmon [Marcus (17)] to 

suppose it was Marcus whose first Tetrad exactly 

-corresponds to that of this unnamed teacher 

(cf. Haer. i. 15, 1, Kad? & mpoelpnrat). That 

«Irenaeus does not name him here is easily ex- 
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plained by the supposition, that no name was — 
given in the source from which he was quoting, — 
and that the agreement of the views there — 
described with those of Marcus escaped his 
attention. Harvey and Hilgenfeld suggest the 
name of Colorbasus or Kolaybasos (Irenaeus i. 
14, 1, ef. Tertull. adv. Valentinian. 4). The: 
name itself Hilgenfeld has shown to be Egyptian 
(KovdpBaots, Inscr. Gr. 6585; Kolorbasios. 
Nilus, Zpp. iii. 52), Meanwhile, however, the 
historical reality of the alleged heretic Colar- 
basus is not hereby established, but only the 
ease with which the misunderstanding may 
have arisen [Kon~arpasus]. The agreement 
between Hippolytus (ap. Pseudotertull. 15, 
Philast. 43; cf. Philos. vi. 5, p. 161, and vi. 55, 
p- 222), and Tertullian (adv. Valentinian. 4, 
where instead of “colubroso” we must read 
“Colarbaso”), makes it a very probable con- 
jecture that Irenaeus himself may have been 
guilty of the misunderstanding of the Aramaic 


paox 55 or pan byp. Meanwhile the 
words Odros oty 6 Mdpkos phtpay Kal éxdoxetor 
Ths KodapBdoou Sryjs éavrdby povdtaroy yeyo- 
vévat Aéywv (Iren. Haer. i. 14, 1) can only meam 
what is more plainly expressed immediately 
afterwards, that the highest Tetrad had itself 
descended upon Marcus in female guise be- 
cause the world would have been unable to bear 
its manhood (7d &pfev avris), and that it had 
made known to him only what till then had not — 
been revealed to any whether gods or men. This. 
Zryf, then of Marcus, to which Irenaeus else- 
where refers in a tone of irony, is none other 
than the female form of the masculine Tetrad, — 
which for all except only the wovératos Mdpkos 
has remained a Siy) ceotwrnmevn. In this way 
the expression % KoAapBdoov Siyq explains 
itself as one already used by Marcus himself. 
KoAdpBaoos is 7d &pSev tis Terpddos, and 
Sryh the highest female principle which has. 
revealed to Marcus alone the mysteries of the: 
Tetrad (cf. Iren. Huer. i. 14, 2, 3, 7, and 15, 1, 
5). As this Svyf is introduced by Irenaeus as — 
the speaking authority for the doctrines of — 
Marcus (7 Mdprov Sry) eSoyudtice — ds 
gnot % Mdpkov Sryh—otrws amayyéAder 7 
mdvoopos avT@ Syn), one is led to the con- 
jecture, that Irenaeus may have made his. 
citations from a writing of Marcus which 
bore the title 7 KoAapBdoov Syn. Quite im- 
possible on the other hand is the attempt of 
Hilgenfeld to amend ris KoAapBdcou Sryijs into 
Tis KodapBdcov. yvdaews (Ketzergeschichte, 
p- 288). Hippolytus (//. cc.) made this supposed 
Colarbasus into a disciple of Marcus, while 
Hilgenfeld regards him as his teacher. Marcus — 
himself will, in any case, belong to the eldest of — 
Valentinus’s disciples (Lipsius, Quellen dem 
diltesten Ketzergeschichte, p. 33). His labours, — 
in Asia were probably contemporaneous with — 
Valentinus’s residence and activity at Rome, and — 
there a “godly elder and herald of the truth ” — 
whom Irenaeus quotes from as an older authority 
made him the subject of metrical objurgation as. 
the “ forerunner of anti-Christian malice 7 ~ 
(Iven. Haer, i. 15, 6). ea 
Ptolemaeus, on the other hand, was.a contem=— 
porary of Irenaeus himself [ProLumAxzus], and 
one of the leaders of the Italian school (Iren- 
Haer. Praef. 2, Pseudorig. Philos, vi, 35), whom — 
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Hippolytus in the syntagma, and probably on 
the basis of an arbitrary combination of Iren, i. 
8, 5, with 11, 2, puts at the head of all other 
disciples of Valentinus. Heracleon was still 
younger than Ptolemaeus [HmRACLEON], and 
the second head of the Italian school. His 
doctrinal system appears to be that mainly kept 
in view in the Philosophumena (cf. vi. 29, 35). 
Trenaeus names him as it were in passing (Haer. 
ii. 4, 1), while Tertullian designates his relation 
to his predecessors with the words, Valentinus 
showed the way, Ptolemaeus walked along it, 
Heracleon struck out some side paths (Adv. 
Valentinian. 4). He makes also the like remark 
concerning Secundus and Marcus. Clemens 
speaks of Heracleon (cir, A.D. 193) as the most 
distinguished among the disciples of Valentinus 
(Strom. iv. 9, 73, p. 595). He means of course 

- among those of his own time. Origen’s state- 
‘ment, therefore, that he had a personal acquaint- 
ance with Valentinus (Origen. in Joann. tom. ii. 
8) is to be received with caution. In part con- 
temporaneously with him appear to have worked 
the heads of the anatolian (oriental) school 
Axionikos and Bardesanes (Apdnoidyns, Philos. 
vi. 35), who both lived into the first decennia of 
the third century. 

Axionikos was still working at Antioch when 
Tertullian composed his book against the Valen- 
tinians, and therefore circa a,p. 218 (Tertull. 
l.c.). We cannot here enter into the inquiry 
how far the celebrated Edessene Gnostic Bar- 
desanes (ob. 223) may be rightly accounted a 
Valentinian. Tertullian indicates Axionikos as 
the only one who in his day still represented 
the original teaching of Valentinus. Theotimus, 
therefore, who is previously mentioned by 
Tertullian, and seems to have occupied himself 
‘much with the “Figures of the Law,” was, it 
appears, an older teacher. The same was also 
probably the case with Alexander, the Valen- 
tinian whose syllogisms Tertullian had in his 
hands (de Carne Christi, c. 16 sqq.). 

Concerning the later history of the Valen- 
tinian sect we haye but meagre information. 
Tertullian, writing about A.D. 218, speaks of the 
Valentinians in his book against them as the 
“ frequentissimum collegium inter haereticos.” 
This is confirmed by what is told us of the local 
‘extension of the sect. From Egypt it seems to 
have spread to Syria, Asia Minor, and to Rome. 
Its division into an oriental and an Italian 
school shows that the party had its adherents 

even after the death of its founder, in both the 
east (Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia) and the west 
(specially at Rome). In Asia Minor the Valen- 
tinian doctrine appears to have been mainly 
‘disseminated by Marcus, who was so vigorously 
attacked (cir. A.D. 150) by the ‘godly elder,” 
quoted by Irenaeus (Hager. i. 15, 6). Disciples 
of Marcus were found by Irenaeus in the Rhone 
districts (Haer. i. 13, 7), and in the same parts 
the bishop of Lyons appears to have met with 
adherents of Ptolemaeus (Haer. Praef. 2). In 
‘Rome, about A.D. 223, an important work of the 
Italian school came into the hands of the writer 
of the Philosophumena, who speaks of both 
schools as being in existence in his time (Philos. 
“yi. 35, p. 195). Tertullian also mentions the 
_duae scholae and duae cathedrae, between which 
___the party was divided in his time (Adv. Valen- 
__.tinian. 11), Remains of the sect were still found 
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in Egypt, as we have seen, in the time of Epi- 
phanius (Haer. xxxi. 7). Theodoret, on the 
other hand (H. f. Praef.), can only speak of the 
Valentinians as of other Gnostic sects (whom he 
deals with in his first book) as belonging to the 
past—madaas afpécers—ot whom he possesses 
a mere historical knowledge. 

Ill. Writings.—The fragments of the writings 
of Valentinus have been collected by Grabe 
(Spicilegium, ii. 45-48), and more completely 
by Hilgenfeld (Ketzergeschichte, p. 93-207). 
These consist of fragments of letters and homilies 
preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. ii. 
8, 36, p. 4485 ii. 20, 114, p. 488 sq.; iii. 7, 
59, p. 538; iv. 13, 91, p. 603; vi. 6, 52, p. 767), 
and of two pieces contained in the Philosophu- 
mend, the narrative of a vision (8paua) seen by 
Valentinus (Philos. vi. 42, p. 203), and the 
fragment of a psalm composed by him (Philos. 
vi. 37, p. 197 sq.). Psalms of Valentinus’s 
authorship are mentioned by Tertullian (de 
carne Christi, 17, 20), On the other hand, the 
opinion that he was the author. of a gospel 
(Pseudotertull. adv. Haeres. 12) rests on a mis- 
understanding, as does also Grabe’s assumption 
(Spicil. ii. p. 49) founded on Tertullian (adv. 
Valentinian. 2) that he had composed a peculiar 
work entitled “Sophia.” Grabe was more- 
over in error when he placed the piece taken 
from the Dialogus de recta in Deum fide, sect. iv. 
(Origen. Opp. i. 840 sq. de la Rue) and super- 
scribed 7d ddéyua Ovadrevrivov among the frag- 
ments of Valentinus. The same piece is found 
in a more complete form in Methodius rep? rod 
avretovctov (ed. A. Jahn, p. 54 sqq.), as part of 
a dialogue in which a Valentinian takes part. 
Its source was probably the writing of Maximus, 
mept THs UAns, trom which a considerable piece 
in the fourth section of the dialogue de recta fide 
can be shown to have been derived (cf. Euseb. 
Praep. Ev. vii. 22), 

Remains of the writings of the school of 
Valentinus are more abundantly forthcoming. 
Beside the numerous fragments and quotations 
in Irenaeus and the Philosophwmena, and in the 
excerpts from Theodotus, and the anatolic school, 
which seem yet to need a closer investigation, 
may be mentioned here: The letter of Ptole- 
maeus to Flora (ap. Epiphan. Haer. xxxiii. 3-7), 
numerous fragments from the commentaries 
(6ropyhuara) of Heracleon on S. Luke (ap. Clem, 
Alex. Strom. iv. 9, 73 sq., p. 595 sq.; excerpt. 
ex prophet. § 25, p. 995), and on S. John (ap. 
Origen in Joann. passim), collected by Grabe 
(Spicil. i.. 80-117) and Hilgenfeld (Ketzerge- 
schichte, 472-498) ; lastly, a rather large piece 
out of an otherwise unknown Valentinian writing 
preserved by Epiphanius (Haer. xxxi. 5 and 6), 

IV. Accounts given by the Fathers.—State- 
ments concerning Valentinus and his school are 
very numerous in the writings of doctors of the 
church, But many of these are so contradictory 
that it is difficult to make out what was the 


original doctrine of Valentinus in distinction 


from later developments. Even in his day Ter- 


| tullian made the complaint (adv, Valentinian, 4), 
| “Ita nunquam jam Valentinus, et tamen Valen- 


tiniani, qui per Valentinum.” Among those who 
before him had controverted the Valentinians, 
Tertullian enumerates (/. c.5); Justin Martyr, _ 
Miltiades, Jrenaeus, and the Montanist Proculus. 


| Of the writings of these four men on this sub- 
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ject one only has been preserved, the great work 
of Irenaeus in five books, entitled "EAeyxos 
kal avatpor) Tis Wevdwvtpov yvdoews, which 
has come down to us, alas! in great part, only in 
the ancient Latin version. This work was 
written, as we learn from a notice near the 
commencement of the third book (iii. 3, 3) in 
the time of the Roman bishop Eleutherus, cir. 
A.D. 180-185. The greater part of the first 
book (ce. 1-21, according to Massuet’s division), 
which Epiphanius has preserved to us almost 
completely (Huer. xxxi. 8-32; xxxii. 1, 5, 7; 
XXX. 1,25 xxxiv. 1-20'°xxxv.. 13 xxxvi. 3), 
and in part Pseudorigenes also (Philos. vi. 38, 
39, 42-55) occupies itself exclusively with the 
Valentinians ; and the refutations contained in 
the following books are principally concerned 
with them. The lengthened descriptions of 
Valentinian doctrine fall into four main groups. 
The first seven chapters give a connected account 
of the whole system, to which cc. 8 and 9 add a 
description and confutation of the Valentinian 
method of interpreting Scripture, followed in 
c. 10 by a concluding summary of the Christian 
faith. Chapters 11 and'12 give, by way of ap- 
pendix, brief statements concerning the different 
opinions of Valentinus and his chief disciples, 
with interspersed polemical observations. Chap- 
ters 13-18 treat of the Valentinian Marcus and 
his followers, the Marcosians. Finally, ec. 19- 
21 form an appendix to the whole description, 
as is evident trom the introductory words (19, 1), 
and yet more from the contrast between the 
subjects treated of in these chapters and those 
of the preceding section (cc. 13-18), Again, 
-cc. 19 and 20 give further examples of the 
Valentinian (here chiefly the Marcosian) method 
of scriptural interpretation; c. 21 contains a 
collection of Gnostic customs and formulas which 
-are expressly referred back to various groups 
and divisions of the sect. The Aramaic forms 
of prayer, for instance, belong probably not to 
the Marcosian group but to the Syrian branch 
of the Valentinians, concerning whose later 
theories Epiphanius has some further informa- 
tion to give us, derived from the above men- 
tioned original source to which he had access 
(Heer. xxxi. 5 and 6, cf. cap. 2-4). 

Isolated notices serving to complete the whole 
representation are found in the following books 
of Irenaeus (e.g. the notice concerning Horus 
in ii, 12, 7). The sources from which Irenaeus 
derived his accounts are of sufficient variety. 
In the preface to the first book (c. 2) he refers 
to the writings of those who call themselves 
disciples of Valentinus, adding that he had met 
some of them himself, and heard their opinions 
from their own mouths (éytuxav rots trouyi- 
Bact TOV, &s ab’Tol A€yovow, Ovadrevrlyov pabn- 
tar, éviois d€ abtay Kal cvuBardy Kad KaTada- 
Bépevos thy yvdpunv abtev). Immediately after- 
wards he indicates that the contemporary 
Valentinians, whose doctrine he promises to 
describe, are those of the school of Ptolemaeus 
(kal abas Sivapis hui, Thy Te -yvwuhy adrayv roy 
viv napadidackdytwv, Aéyw dh Ta mep) TroAe- 
Baiov, ardvOicpa odcay THs Ovadevtlyov oxXoAjs, 
cvvTduws Kal capes dvayyedoduer). Accord- 
ing to this we may venture to assume, that 
Irenaeus had read writings proceeding from 
Ptolemaeus and members of his school, and that 
information thus obtained he had completed by 
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means of oral communications. In the first — 
book (c. 8, 5) he introduces into a detailed — 
description of the Valentinian method of inter- 
preting Scripture a large fragment which under- — 
takes to prove the truth of the higher Ogdoad — 
of the Valentinian Pleromasfrom the prologue 
of the Gospel of St. John. The concluding notice — 
(found only in the Latin text) expressly ascribes — 
the authorship of this fragment to Ptolemaeus. 
In like manner with regard to the doctrine and — 
practices of the Marcosians, Irenaeus has obtained — 
his information partly from a written source, 
partly from oral communications. We can 
hardly assume that Marcus was still alive when 
Irenaeus wrote. As proof of this we cannot 
admit either his occasional use of the present 
tense in his account of Marcus, nor his occa-— 
sionally addressing him in the second person, as 
Tertullian does Marcion. Still less can we 
assume with 8. Jerome (in Jes. 64) that Marcus 
himself worked in Gaul and Spain. This assump- — 
tion rests on a misunderstanding of a passage ~ 
in Irenaeus (Haer. i. 13, 7), whereas another 
(i. 13, 5) plainly intimates that he lived in 
Asia Minor, and there also we must look for the 
“godly elder,” from whose iambics against 
Marcus Irenaeus quotes a few verses (i. 15, 6). 
It is, however, not unlikely that adherents of 
Marcus may have appeared in the Rhone dis- 
tricts in the time of Jrenaeus [Marcus]. The 
section which specially treats of Marcus (i. 12— 
15) appears to have been derived from a written — 
source, But what he brings to light for the 
first time (cc. 16-18) concerning the mysteries 
celebrated by the adherents of Marcus is founded — 
on oral information. 

A written source of information forms also 
the basis of cc. 11 and 12, or at least of ¢. 11, 
1-8. My conjecture (Lipsius, Zw Quellen- 
kritik des Epiphanios, p. 159), that the account 
(c. 11, 1) of Valentinus’s own doctrine, was 
taken from the same heresiological writing 
which Irenaeus made use of in his summary — 
review (cc. 22-27) of all the heretical parties, 
has been extended to the whole section (Auer. i. 
cc. 11 and 12) by Heinrici (Die Valentinianische 
Gnosis und die Heilige Schrift, p. 40), and I 
have myself been inclined to agree with him 
(Quellen der dltesten Ketzergeschichte, p. 60). — 
But this view has been opposed by Liidemann 
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col. 348), and by Hilgenfeld (7. c. p. 53-56) 
{InenAEus]. And, in fact, it remains only a 
mere possibility, that the same writing, from 
which Irenaeus made extracts to furnish out his 
description of the doctrine of Valentinus, as 
well as that of his two oldest disciples, Secundus 
and the unnamed, &%AAos emmavys diddoKados — 
(interspersing at 11, 4 observations of his own)— — 
should also be the source from which he derives — 
his later statements (11, 5 and 12, 1 and 3) con- 
cerning subsequent developments of the school. — 
At 12, 2 Irenaeus is again himself the speaker, — 
and we must also regard the good bishop of — 
Lyons as responsible for what is stated at 12, 4 
concerning differences of teaching among the — 
Valentinians about the soter. It remains, — 
therefore, the safest course to restrict to I 
11, 1-3, the assumed use by Irenaeus of his old _ 
written authority, and to regard the statements — 
at 1, 11, 5, and those at 12, 1, 3 and 4 as addi- 
tional notices obtained by him from other 
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quarters. The words (11, 5) iva reAelwy Tered- 
Tepo. pavaow bytes Kal yywoTiKay yywori- 
k@tepor betray the same writer as those at 
12, 1, of 5 wep) Toy TiroAcuaioy yvworiKkdrepor 
(Epiphan. éyreipérepo:), and at 12, 3 “qui 
autem prudentiores putantur illorum esse.” If 
indeed (as at one time I was disposed to assume, 
Quellen der alt. Ketzergesch. p. 206) Ptolemaeus 
and his whole party are meant (at 12, 1) to be 
seriously designated as “the more prudent or 
experienced ones,” such a description would by 
no means agree withthe first seven chapters in 
which Irenaeus sets himself, especially to de- 
scribe the doctrine of the Ptolemaic school, nor 
with the fragment 8, 5. But neither would 
this discrepancy be any proof that 12, 1 was 
derived from the same older source as 11, 1-3; 
on the contrary, it remains undeniable that the 
hand of Irenaeus is to be traced in every part of 
this twelfth chapter. But he has here probably 
in view (as indeed Tertullian understood him, 
Adv. Valentinian. 33), not Ptolemaeus himself 
but the “‘emendatores Ptolemaei,” with whose 
views he could hardly have become acquainted 
in any other way than by oral communication. 
Assuming, then, that the use made by Irenaeus of 
the old written authority must be restricted to 
11, 1-3, the main difficulty is removed for re- 
garding that document as identical with the 
syntagma against all heresies of Justin-Martyr. 
A second difficulty which still remains is also 
capable of a like solution [IRENAEUS]. But yet 
more difficult is it to determine from what 
sources Irenaeus drew his main description 
(i. 1-8). That several accounts must have lain 
before him has already been rightly discerned 
by Heinrici. Twice is our attention specially 
directed tothe transition made from one authority 
to another by the expressions @1o: 5€ abtay 
(2, 3), and eiot d¢ of Adyorres (7, 2). But 
for the most part, Irenaeus is content to in- 
troduce the Valentinians whom he means to 
controvert, without quoting any particular 
authority, and simply with the word A¢yovar or 
gaol, ‘That his statements differ among them- 
Selves in certain particulars is no sure proof of 
his having used different written authorities. 
One such source may have gathered and com- 
bined a variety of statements. The concluding 
tice at the end of 8, 5, “et Ptolemaeus 
uidem ita” proves only that the piece imme- 
diately preceding was derived from a book of 
Ptolemaeus’ authorship, and does not even 
Warrant our inferring that 8, 1-4 consist of 

atements from the same authority. Our foot- 
ing becomes firmer when we come to the obser- 
‘Yation, that Irenaeus has sometimes drawn from 
the same source as Clemens Alexandrinus in the 
excerpts from Theodotus. The agreements be- 
tween them are sometimes literal. They begin 
at 4,5 and extend to 6, 1, and again re-appear 
at 7,1 and 5. What lies between is partly 
drawn from another source (6, 2; 7, 2-4), and 
aed added by Irenaeus himself (6, 3 and 4). 
The corresponding section of the excerpts extends 
from 48 to 65. The authority thus made use 
of belonged not to the oriental but to the Italian 
chool. No single utterance in the whole 
ection over which the common use extends can 
be traced back to Theodotus himself. Heinrici’= 
ssumption that the description in Clemens 
‘lexandrinus, if not the direct source of that 
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given by Irenaeus, is, at any rate, the mvre 
original of the two (/. c. p. 92) proves on a closer 
comparison to be untenable. The truth is 
rather that sometimes Irenaeus, sometimes 
Clemens, has made the fuller use of the original 
document. Nor can we any longer determine 
with certainty how much of what he has written 
Trenaeus actually read in this particular autho- 
rity. For in many instances his description 
seems to have combined two separate accounts ; 
as, for instance, is evident from the numerous 
repetitions. In regard to section i. 1-4, 4, we 
can prove that he made use of different sources. 
i. 1-2, 2 forms a connected whole (A). At 2,3 
with coz 5€ avt@y begins another account (B), 
which, according to Liidemann (I. c.), extends to 
the words petaywyéa Kadotor (in 2, 4), and 
gets mixed up with the former account in 3, 1. 
The second authority had, according to Ltide- 
mann, maintained the unity of the Sophia, and 
“according to all appearance ” (?) the identity 
of Horos with “Christus” and “Soter.” The 
origination of the world is here derived from 
the sufferings (1d@) of the Sophia by which she 
is seized on beholding the ovola &moppos to 
which she has given birth. To the same source 
(B) must we refer the conception of Bu@ds as 
sexless. Irenaeus, on the other hand, appears 
to have gone back (2, 4) to the former account 
(beginning at the words 8:4, 5 rod “Opou TovTou 
fact), and to this authority he continues to 
adhere through 2, 5 and 6. With regard to the 
section 3, 1-6, which gives, for the most part, 
mere allegorical interpretations, we might be in 
some doubt as to its origin; but here again 
there does not appear to be any mixture of the 
two sources; the dogmatic form is really iden- 
tical with that of A. From the same source A 
was at any rate derived the account given at 
4, 1 and 2 of the formation of the world. 

4, 3 and 4 contain additions made by Irenaeus 
himself. 

With 4, 5 begins the authority common to 
Irenaeus and Clement (C) whose description is 
frequently completed by means of A, or inter- 
rupted by parallel accounts from that source. 
From all this the relation of the sources appears 
to be as follows :—From A are derived 1, 1-2, 2 ; 
2,4 (from 81% 5€ Tod “Opov roditov on) to 2, 6, 
4, 1 and 2; 4, 4 from the words rhv Te ’Axapod 
exrds mdBous yevouévny, and on to the end of 
5, 1; 5, 3 some clauses (from tatrny 5& THY 
pnrépa to cuytedcias); 5, 4 from the words d:a 
TouTo drovérepov to the words év T@ Kal” neas 
kéouw; 5,6; 6, 1 the greater part apparently ; 
6, 2-4 entirely; and 7, 2-5. From B are taken 
2, 3-4 (as far as to 31a St ToD “Opov). From C: 
4,5 and 6 (for the most part) to the words de57- 
puoupynkéva pdoKovor); 5, 2-4 (for the most 
part) to @nplav kal dvOpmrewv, and from ex dé 
Ths exmahtews onwards to the end; 5, 5 entire; 
some things in 6, 1 (?); and 7, 1. 

It seems certain that A and C were written 
sources. The brief account, which we have 
entitled B, is probably to be traced back to 
various occasional notices derived from oral 
tradition (2, 4; 2,1; 5, 1, 3). The here, 
so-called, évioc will be the same as those whom 
Irenaeus speaks of in the preface (c, 2). Of the 
two main sources, A and C, the former, which 
Irenaeus follows with only a few interruptions 
down to 4, and to which he afterwards re- 
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peatedly returns, seems to have originated in 
the Ptolemaic school, if not to have been the 
work of Ptolemaeus himself. Source C presents 
what is, at least in all essential points, the same 
form of doctrine. The extract 8, 5 is certainly 
made from an exegetical work of Ptolemaeus ; 
from which may also have been taken the 
examples of allegorical interpretation at 8, 1-4, 
unless they be derived from the same source as 
the examples at 3, 1-5. But, inasmuch as in 
one case, at any rate (the symbolical indication 
of the suffering of the twelfth Aeon by the 
suffering of Jesus in the twelth month), the 
same example recurs in both sections, we may 
perhaps, from hence, conclude that a borrowing 
took place from both sources. 

Next in importance to the statements of 
Irenaeus, as a source of information concerning 
Valentinus himself and his school, are the frag- 
ments preserved among the works of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and bearing the title "Ex tay 
@coddTov Kai Tis dvaroAuys Kadovmérns didac- 
xaAdlas é@mitowal. These are found in the 
Florentine MS., fol. 358%, with this super- 
scription, after the so-called viiith Book of the 
Stromateis; they are immediately followed, 
fol. 374°, by é« rev mpopntixay éxroyal. They 
appear also to have occupied the same position 
in the now lost Codex Augustanus, which is 
occasionally cited by Sylburg in his edition of 
Clemens (p. 385 sq.). The text of these excerpts 
is come down to us in a somewhat forlorn con- 
dition, The only useable edition (along with 
the older editions of Sylburg and Potter) is that 
of Bunsen, in the first volume of the Analecta 
Antinicaena (London, 1854), p. 205-278. 
The Greek text is furnished with a Latin 
translation by Jakob Bernays, to whom we are 
also indebted for numerous happy emendations 
of the original Greek. The Oxford edition of 
W. Dindorf (vol. iii, p. 424-435) gives merely 
the old text without taking any notice of the 
labours of Bernays and Bunsen. The edition by 
Klotz (vol. iv. p. 1-31) distinguishes itself in 
these excerpts, as everywhere else, by negli- 
gence and untrustworthiness. The general cha- 
racter of these excerpts is similar to that of 
the like cases in other writings of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and does not justify the assump- 
tion, that the abrupt fragmentary form in which 
they have reached us proceeded from Clemens 
himself. Still less can we discern in these 
excerpts, “A youthful work of Clemens belong- 
ing to the time in which he was laboriously 
striving for the first time to emancipate him- 
self from the influence of Gnostic authority.” 
(Heinrici, /. c. p. 13, 89.) The kindred relation 
in which Clemens stands to Gnostic opinions is 
not greater in these excerpts than in his other 
writings. These sections, which have reached 
us only as mere extracts, constituted formerly 
one of the greatest works of Clemens, Zahn 
(forschungen, iii. 122) would assign them to the 
viiith Book of the Stromatcis, because he 
found the eclog. proph. sometimes assigned to that 
book in the quotations of later Church writers 
(i. c. p. 29, 119 sq.). Butno such citation can 
be alleged on behalf of the Lacerpt. ex Theod., 
and internal evidence (cf. Strom. iy. 1-3) would 
rather refer them to the writing rep) apx@v kal 
GeoAoytas, or to the Hypotyposes, whose first 
book they may possibly have formed. The title 
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of the excerpta is not exact. For only a portiom 
of them is, in fact, derived from the Valentinian” 
sources made use of ; another and not smaller por 
tion of the work consists of counter-observations 
and independent discussions by Clemens himself. 
With respect to the fragmentary character of the 
extracts themselves, and the near relationship” 
between the opinions of Clemens and those of 
some Gnostics, it may in some cases be doubtful 
what. origin to assign to this or that piece. 
Discussions belonging to Clemens himself, are= 
§ 1, 7d exrexrdy omdpua... cis mloriv. §§ 4, 
5, 6 Kdpios id moAAhv. .. vouodidackdrAov 
aywyn, §§ 8-15, juets 5¢—kal rats ovolas 5 
§ 17, from éuo 5 Sone? on to § 20 7d dvoua 
avrod ; § 23 from rdxa dt 7d rpdcwmoy on to 
the end @yvwordy éort Tod marpés; § 24 from 
Gyvooder 5& to madady diabhenv; § 27 (the 
whole piece); § 34 fcrw oty 6 Adyos to 
kapro) avrod. With respect to the last sections 
from § 66 on, and especially, .§ 82-86, the 
judgment may remain doubtful. It is evident 
that the excerptor himself regarded what is 
there given as Valentinian opinion, and some= 
times even in these sections we find a pnot or 
act (S§ 67, 75, 78, 79, 81); §§ 66-68, are 
isolated additions made to a preceding exposi- 
tion, the Gnostic origin of which is indubitable- 
§§ 69-81, form a connected discussion concern- 
ing the eiuapuévn. At the same time, the violent 
way in which these excerpts haye been dis- 
located and their original coherence broken up, 
renders it almost impossible to arrive at a fix 
judgment. The title which they now bear is, 
further, inexact on another account. Theodotus 
is actually cited as authority in these excerpts 
only five times (§§ 22, 26, 30, 32, 35). The 
circumstance, that in a few places, @not is used 
instead. of @act cannot prove that the writer 
here meant is Theodotus, and not the Valen- 
tinians (of dd Odadaytiyou or of Ovdadevtw- 
tavol): for @not and act are perpetually in- 
terchanged in MSS. (gnot stands § 1, 22, and 
before that in § 21, we have gacly of Ovarer- 
twavol, but immediately afterwards, we have 
again gaciv; § 41 pnotv, immediately after 
wards gaclv; § 43 nol, and after that, 
A€youaw, § 67 pyoty—on which, see Zahn, 1. & 
p- 123). Heinrici thinks himself able to trace 
back yet more sections to Theodotus, and attri- 
butes to him a series of passages which are 
certainly not of his authorship; e.g. (§ 58) the 
statement about the bodily nature of Christ and 
the whole of § 67. The first remark to be 
made on this is that, in the passages parallel 
with Irenaeus, the name of Theodotus nowhere 
meets us. But even such sections as substan- 
tially agree with what can be expressly traced 
back to Theodotus are (excepting only in § 1, 
the interpretation of Luke xxiii. 46, ef. § 26) 
not with any certainty to be referred to him. 
So at § 23, the very same doctrine concernin: 
Christ, for which at § 32 Theodotus is ited 
authority, is ascribed to the Valentinians ; 
Zahn remarks with right (p. 123), that state- 
ments from and concerning Theodotus are wi 
insensibly to pass over into utterances concerning 
Valentinian doctrine generally. According 0 
this, our previous inference will be confirmed 
that Clemens made use of a Valentinian writing, 
which appealed to Theodotus as its chie! 
authority. A third inaccuracy jin the title giver 
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to these excerpts, is that of ascribing them to 
the Oriental school (éx Tis avaroAiKys Aeyo- 
pévns SidacKaAlas). For it is only the first 
portion of the Valentinian fragments which 
belong to that school (§§ 1-42); the second 
portion, on the other hand (§§ 43-65), ex- 
pound the teaching of the Italian school. The 
writing made use of for the latter exposition 
had also served, as remarked above, as one of the 
sources made use of by Irenaeus. It distin- 
guishes the upper Sophia from the Achamoth, 
contains a Christology differing from that of the 
first portion, and assigns to Christ, not a 
pneumatic, but a merely psychial body. Heinrici 
(/. c. p. 90) distinguishes three groups in these 
excerpts: (1) Exegetical pieces (§§ 1-7; 
§§ 21-27); (2) A well-connected exposition 
‘of doctrine (§§ 29-65), and (3) another well- 
connected piece (§§ 69-85). True it is that 
‘the first of these groups, which is frequently 
interrupted by counter-observations and detailed 
expositions on the part of Clemens, is almost 
exclusively occupied with interpretation of 
passages of Scripture. It belongs to the Ana- 
‘tolic school, and presents the same type of 
doctrine as §§ 29-42. 

The passages treated of point for the most 
‘part to allegorical interpretations of Genesis 
(§§ 2, 21), and the prologue of St. John 
-(8§ 6,7), and passages (generally) from the 
“Gospel of St. John (§ 26), though other 
“passages of Scripture are also dealt with (§ 1, 
“St. Luke xxiii. 46; § 16, St. Luke iii, 33; 
7§ 22, 1 Cor. xv. 29; § 28, Numb. xiv. 18). 
‘The fragments given are not sufficient to enable 
‘us to form a satisfactory judgment as to the 
“writings from which they are taken, The main 
) group, §§ 29-65, was already regarded by 
Bunsen as forming a connected whole. But in- 
‘asmuch as here also there are not a few expo- 
‘sitions of Scripture texts, we shall hardly be 
“warranted in classing the supposed sources made 
“use of as works of exegesis on the one hand, and 
‘of systematic theology on the other. §§ 6 
and 7 give a connected account of the Pleroma 
“and its aeons and treat specially of the position 
sof the Movoyevfs and the Adyos, which latter 
"appear to have been identified by Theodotus with 
‘Jesus. §§ 2, 21 treat of the origin of pneu- 
matic souls, and the difference of the seed, male 
and female. §§ 1, 3, 16, 17, 22, 23, 25, 26, 
‘treat of the coming down of the Logos as Jesus, 
ind the redemption of pneumatic souls. All 
these pieces fit in readily into the connection of 
$§ 29-42. This latter section gives a com- 
plete outline of the system, beginning with the 
mffering within the Pleroma caused by the 
‘xiith Aeon, the Sophia, and ending with the 
Redemption by Jesus of the pneumatic souls. It 
is here related how Christus, an Emanation from 
. Sophia, forsakes his Mother and mounts to 
e Pleroma, and how then she, in her longing 
after the escaped one, produces the Tézos, the 
“Apxwv ris oikovoulas, and then how those of 
the Right and the Left, and, further, the Pneu- 
natici (oréppara Tis ExAnolas, the éxdroyh), 
e Psychici (Stkaror or KAjots), and the un- 
hteous go forth. On the intercession of 
Shristus, the Aeons of the Pleroma, emanate Jesus, 
who, clothed with the Sophia and the "ExAnota, 
and accompanied by the dyyeAor appevikol, comes 
own, and takes his place beside the fiery Topos, 
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in order to appease him and to raise up the 
pneumatic seed by the sign of the Cross to that 
Upper World to which from the beginning it. 
has belonged. Immediately connected with this. 
exposition there now follows upon it the Second 
Piece (§§ 43-65), belonging to the Italian 
school, which relates first the coming down of 
the Soter in order to impart to the Sophia the 
pépdwois Kara yv@ow, and then describes in 
detail the formation of the natural world and 
its constituent parts out of the rd@n of the 
Sophia. It dwells with special predilection on 
the origination of the different classes of men 
and of the constituent parts of human nature, 
and then once more describes the Redemption 
accomplished by the (second) coming down of 
the Soter with the Angels. Among the dis- 
crepancies between this Piece and that which 
preceded it must be reckoned (besides what has 
Just been noticed) the notion of the psychicak 
Christus of the Demiurge and the - different 
conception of the Demiurge himself, who appears - 
here no longer as a terrible but simply as an 
inferior restricted Being. The terminology is 
also different. The peculiar way in which this. 
Piece is connected with that which precedes it 
seems not to be explicable by the supposition 
that this younger (Italian) writer had the older- 
(Anatolic) account before him, and has here 
developed it in his own way, but simply to be- 
due to Clemens himself. 

With the former (Anatolic) account, Irenaeus- 
(if we except a superficial resemblance between 
I. iv. 5 and § 23 of the Lacerpt. ea Theodot.)- 
betrays no acquaintance; Clemens, on the other 
hand, repeatedly refers in the Stromateis to 
Valentinian opinions which recur in that 
account. (compare § 32 with Strom. iv. 13, 925; 
v. 1,3; IIL 1,15; with § 41 comp. Strom. ii. 
3,10). We also find in the Stromateis (iii. 17, 
102) the same view of the psychical Body of 
Jesus as in the second (Italian) account in the 
Excerpts. The division between the two pieces- 
is to be drawn (§ 43) after the sentence- 
beginning Aéyouow ody ort af Sefial, and ending 
with ddvauiw. That sentence still treats of the 
redemption of the Pneumatici, whereas what 
follows is part of a description of the descent of” 
the Soter to effect the udppwors Kare yv@ouy of” 
the lower Sophia. (In accordance with this 
observation should be corrected my remark in. 
the Protestantische Kirchenzeitung, 1872, col.. 
179 sq.) Hilgenfeld moreover is wrong in his- 
determination of the relationship between the 
two Valentinian sources when he regards. 
§§ 43-47 only as a piece of “ Western Valen- 
tinianism,” and refers all the rest to the 
Anatolic school (cf. Hilgenfeld, 7. c. p. 507). 

Very little is to be obtained from the 
Syntagma of Hippolytus, which is preserved to- 
us in the excerpts of Pseudotertullian (Haer. 12),. 
and by Philaster (Haer. 38), as also in part by” 
Epiphanius (Haer. xxxi. 8; cf. Quellen der dit. 
Ketzergeschichte, p. 166). My former assump-- 
tion that Hippolytus is here quite independent . 
of Irenaeus (Quellenkritik der Epiphanios,. 
p- 152; Quellen der alt. Ketzergesch, p. 166). 
I can no longer maintain against the arguments. 
of Heinrici (7. c. p. 158), and more especially 
those of Liidemann (/. c. col. 349). We must. 
yather conclude that Hippolytus has here com- 
bined Irenaeus (cc. 1-7) .with. some other~ 
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authority belonging to the older Anatolic system. 
This is most evidently the case in the somewhat 
detailed excerpt in Pseudotertullian. The 
doctrine concerning the Aeons is derived from 
Irenaeus, i. 1-3; the precedence given to the 
twelve emanations from ”Av@pwmos and ’ExkAn- 
gla, and their being placed before the ten 
derived from Adyos and Zwh, appears to find its 
explanation in Hippolytus’s method of making 
his extracts. Having mentioned ”Avy@pwmos and 
"ExkaAnota, he at once proceeds to name the 
twelve Aeons which emanate from them, and 
then by way of supplement adds the ten earlier 
emanations from Adyos and Zwf. It must be 
allowed that the same transposition recurs in 
the authority excerpted by Epiphanius (Haer. 
xxxi. 5). 

But here, as well as in the system of the 
prudentiores referred to by Irenaeus (I. xii. 3, 
ef. Epiphan. Haer, xxxv. 1), the arrangement is 
a consistent one; the Syzygy of “Av@pwmos and 
"ExkAnola precedes that of Adyos and Zwt, 
which in Hippolytus is not the case. When 
Philaster, after mentioning the twelve and then 
the ten Aeons adds, “de Jntcellectu autem et 
Veritate octo aeones,” this rests on a mere mis- 
understanding of the words of Irenaeus, 1, 1, rat 
<lvar tabtny apxéyovoy ~Ovdodda plcay kal 
inéotacw tay mdytwy (this Ogdoad being 
Buds and Sry, Nods and ’AAHGe1a, Adyos and 
Zwh, ’AvOpwros and *ExkAnola). The doctrine 
of the Aeons is immediately followed in Hippo- 
lytus by the narrative of the Sophia’s fall, and 
her re-establishment by means of Horus (“Opos) 
ef, Iren. 2,23 3, 1. Here the words et paene 
dissolutum esse nist and paene perditi point 
clearly back to Irenaeus (avaAeAdcOoi—et ph, 
Tren, 2, 25; werd (or kara) puxpdy amwdroddros, 
Tren. 3,1). To this attaches itself the notice in 
Tren. 4, 1 that Horus hinders the lower Sophia 
from forcing her way into the Pleroma by the 
utterance of the word *Ia#é. Hippolytus who 
had read in his former authority of only one 
Sophia, makes this narrative refer to her and 
her establishment in the Pleroma, against the 
original sense of the words. But haying thus 
identified the Sophia of his former authority 
with the Achamoth of Irenaeus, he goes on to 
relate (following Irenaeus 4, 1) the origination 
of the world and its various parts from the 
longing and the wd@y of the Sophia, and pro- 
ceeds with the words quoniam quidem ipse fuerit 
de deceptatione (aropig) conceptus atque prolatus 
to adopt and make completely his own the con- 
ception of Irenaeus who had made the world to 
originate entirely in the sufferings of Achamoth, 
the lower Sophia. The excerpt goes on in a 
very abrupt manner, and with a perfectly un- 
intelligible hune to speak of the active part 
taken by the Soter in the creation of the world 
(cf. Iren. 4, 5). And here Hippolytus makes 
another mistake ; misunderstanding an ironical 
expression of Irenaeus about the sweat of 
Achamoth (4, 4), he derives the elements of the 
universe not merely (as Irenaeus’s authority 4, 2 
had done) from the fear and grief (@éBos Kat 
Avrn), but also from the sweat of Achamoth, 
After this, Hippolytus returns to his former 
authority with the words—Ohristum autem 
missum ab illo Propatore. According to that 
authority Christus had been endowed by Bythos 
with a pneumatic body,-and so had passed 
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through Mary as through a channel. This 
authority followed by Hippolytus is not (as [~ 
once assumed) identical with that which — 
Irenaeus made use of (c. 11), nor again (as 
Liidemann conjectures) with that followed by 
Irenaeus at 2,3 and 4. The,concluding remarks 
concerning the denial by Valentinus of the 
bodily resurrection, and concerning his relation 
to the Old and New Testament may have been 
drawn from the same source as that from which 
he derived his Christological statements. 
Philaster, who leaves out all that has been said 
above about the origination of the world from 
the md@y of Achamoth, agrees pretty exactly 
with the accounts of Valentinus’s Christology 
and his denial of a bodily resurrection as given 
by Pseudotertullian, but omits the concluding 
notice about Valentinus’s relation to the canon 
of Scripture. This last point is also wanting in 
Epiphanius, who takes (Haer. xxxi, 8) from 
Hippolytus along with some particulars con- 
cerning the biography of Valentinus, the ac- 
counts of his Christology, and the statements — 
concerning the resurrection of the c@ua mveu- — 
parixdy. To these he adds some particulars — 
about the pneumatici, the psychici, and the 
hylici, but falls into the mistake of introducing ~ 
the psychical souls into the pleroma, and there — 
espousing them to the angels of the Xpiorés. 
In the following sections which treat of the 
disciples of Valentinus (Pseudotertullian, Haer, — 
13, 14; Philaster, Haer. 39-41) Hippolytus — 
appears to have also combined the accounts 
given by Irenaeus (cc. 11 and 12) with notices © 
derived from another source. From Irenaeus — 
(11, 2) appears also to have been derived the ~ 
statement (Pseudotertull. 13) that the fallen 
Aeon does not belong to the thirty. For Hip-— 
polytus,-who, resting on his other authority, had _ 
assumed, though not with perfect consistency, ~ 
the unity of the Sophia, this statement must 
have seemed to be specially important. What — 
he relates concerning the two-fold Tetrad (which | 
Ptolemaeus had made to precede his Triacontad), 
is connected with Iren. 11, 5 (comp. 11, 2); 
while his statements concerning Heracleon are 
connected with the doctrines of the &AAos 
émipavys diddoKados of Iren. 11, 3. What is | 
here peculiar is that Irenaeus neither attributes 
the latter of these views to Heracleon, nor the ~ 
former to Ptolemaeus, and that on the other 
hand just those doctrines which Irenaeus dees | 
attribute to Secundus and Ptolemaeus (¢.g. 11,2 
the rerpas dekid and dpiotepd; 12, 1, the © 
doctrine of the two od(vyo. of Bythos which 
are assigned him by the mep) rdy TlroAcuatoy 
yworudrepor) are not so attributed by Hippo= 
lytus. Moreover in contradiction to the order 
observed by Irenaeus (cc. 11 and 12), Hippolytus 
puts Ptolemaeus before Secundus. And even 
if this last-mentioned transposition be explained 
by a reference to Irenaeus 8, 5, we must yet 
probably refer the other diserepancies to the 
influence of another authority, which I can 
now no longer identify as I did formert: 
( Quellen der alt. Ketzerg. p. 169) with that | 
which is supposed to have formed the basis of 
Irenaeus, i. 11 and 12. A trace of this anthony 
appears to be found in the introductory words 
as given by Philaster: post istum Valentinus 
quidam surrexit, Pythagoricus magis quam Chris= 
tianus, vanam quandam ac perniciosam doctrinam 
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*ructans et velut arithmeticam id est numerositatis 
2otitiam, fallacium praedicans. In perfect ac- 
sordance with this are the statements in the 
Philosophumena that Valentinus derived his 
loctrines from Pythagoras and Plato, and that 
ais whole system ended in arithmetic (Philos. 
mi. 21, 29, 34). The following sentences from 
Philos. vi. 29, p. 184 sq., are almost literally 
‘dentical with what we find in Philaster (7 
MvOarydpov kad TiAdrwvos ddta) ap’ js Ovarev- 
‘ivos . ducalws TMuOaryopixds Kat TAatw- 
“nds, ov Xpiotiavds AoyioBeln. OvadevTivos 
solyuy Kat “HpaxAéwy Kat TroAepuatos Kal race 
9 toltwy oxorh, of MvOaydpov kal TMAdrwvos 
uabntal, akoArov@ncaytes ois Kabnynoope- 
vos apiOuntichy thy didacKaArlay Thy éavToy 
«ateBddovto. The assumption, that all this is 
Hue to some common authority from which 
shese judgments concerning Valentinus were 
saken, is not established. If the author of the 
wivtayua and of the Philosophumena be not 
‘dentical, we may yet assume that the former 
work was made use of by the writer of the 
vatter. Moreover, Irenaeus himself more than 
once points out the relationship between the 
Walentinian system and Pythagorean ideas 
“i. 1, 1, and especially ii. 14, 6). 
PSEUDORIGENES, or as is now almost univer- 
sally assumed, Hipprotytus, gives us in the 
Philosophumena (the larger “EAeyxos Kara 
sracGy aipécewy) a quite peculiar account of the 
Walentinian system, one more uniform and 
“ynoptical than that of Irenaeus. The original 
juthority on which this description is based can- 
not have been the same as that in the Syntagma, 
»ecause whereas the latter belonged to the 
Anatolic school, the former was a product of the 
Western or Italian. ‘The doctrinal system re- 
»roduced by Pseudorigenes is in a general way 
“kin to the Ptolemaic system as presented by 
‘renaeus. But the representation of his original 
authority is entirely independent of the sources 
made use of by Irenaeus. It has, to begin with, 
i different terminology. The first principle is 
“alled Movds and most frequently Marqp instead 
o£ Buds, the lower Sophia is never called 
VAxapnad, but 7 tw Zola, nuepa x. 7. A., the 
Soter (Jesus) is never called Iapa«Anros, the 
“oopoxpdtwp is BeeA(eBova and so on. The form 
f doctrine moreover is (in some particulars at 
ny rate) a different one. The Bu@ds is a simple 
“Jnity (Movds), and therefore sexless without 
yzygy, which Irenaeus reports to have been 
he opinion of “some”; the original number of 
HXeons is therefore here reduced to 28, The 
Pubsequent addition to this number of Xpiorrds 
bind Tyedpa “Ayiv makes up finally the full 
‘Triacontad. ‘he series of Aeons are also differ- 
ently determined. Whereas according to Ire- 
Haeus Adyos and Zwh emanate ten, ~AvOpwmos 
nd ’ExxAnola twelve Aeons, there proceed, here, 
“rom Nous and ’AA#Ge1a (after the emanation of 
éyos and Zw), a (perfect) Decad of further 
"Aeons, while the (imperfect) Dodecad of Aeons 
sue (after the appearance of “Av@pwmos and 
KkkAnota, not from this Pair but) from Ad-yos 
nd Zwh. The Fall of the Sophia also and her 
astoration, the formation of the lower world out 
the %rpwpa to which she had given birth (the 
xternal—# %£w—Sophia) are in many particu- 
avs differently related. That the form of 
loctrine belongs to the Italian school is evident 
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from its Christology. The Soter (the common 
fruit of the Pleroma), who atter the redemption 
of the ew Sola remains with her as ad(vyos, 
is distinguished here (as in Irenaeus’ Source C) 
from the Son of Mary, who is produced by the 
power of the Sophia herself for the redemption 
of the psychical world. Numerous literal cita— 
tions are inserted from the original authority 
made use of—each of these being introduced 
with a gnat. Some haye thought that this. 
gnot points to Valentinus himself as the actual 
speaker from whose words the citation is made. 
But it is evident from the form of doctrine pro— 
pounded in the Philosophumena that this. is- 
impossible, for that is demonstrably a youngei 
development of the Italian school. I have 
myself offered the suggestion, that we have here 
the form of teaching which was prevalent im 
the school of Heracleon (Quellenkritik des 
Epiphan, p. 171). Heinrici (7. c. p. 38) and 
Hilgenfeld (7. c. p. 472) have expressed agree- 
ment with me. Dr. Salmon [HERACLEON}. 
objects that the grounds alleged for this view 
in the Quellenkr. des Epiphan. are not strong 
enough to prove it. And certainly, the fact 
that Pseudorigenes twice mentions Heracleon 
(Philos. vi. 29, p. 185; vi. 35, p. 195) without 
furnishing a special article concerning this cele- 
brated Gnostic teacher, is no proof that the 
main exposition which he gives us of Gnostic 
doctrine is taken from a writing of Heracleon’s. 
To which must be added that we know other- 
wise only of exegetical writings of Heracleon,. 
and not of any strictly systematic treatise. But. 
Hilgenfeld (/. c. p. 499 sqq.) has shewn that the 
Fragments of Heracleon contain, with some 
discrepancies, yet also many points of agreement. 
with the account given in the Philosophumena,. 
and thinks it to be therefore “a less important 
(?) description of the system taught in the 
school of Heracleon.”—To the main body of this. 
description Pseudorigenes adds a series of his 
own observations, which inform us of various 
differences of teaching in the Valentinian schooh 
So he mentions, for example, at vi. 30, p. 187, 
the genealogy of the Aeons given by Irenaeus as 
the teaching of “others,” and supplies from 
Irenaeus the names of individual Aeons; vi. 31, 
p- 188, he mentions (again following Irenaeus): 
that riwwés would give the Father (Marfp) for 
his companion the Svy#, and then reckon both 
these in the triacontad of Aeons. Other particu-- 
lars of information he has obtained in other 
ways. So, vi. 31, p. 189, he gives (varying from 
the statements in Irenaeus) different appellations. 
for the Sravpds (“Opos and Metoxevs), different. 
appellations of the Demiurge (Témos, ‘EBdouds,. 
TlaAads tav nuep@v) and (vi. 35, p. 195) the 
doctrinal differences of the Anatolic and Italian 
schools. In conclusion, he gives the fragment 
of a Psalm of Valentinus (vi. 37, p. 198), of 
which it remains a question whether it was 
derived from an original source or from else-- 
where at second-hand. This probably was the 
case also with the notice (vi. 40, p. 203) of a 
vision which Valentinus is said to have had. It. 
occurs in the section about Marcus, and intro-- 
duces a narrative taken from Irenaeus about 
another vision which Marcus had. ‘The section | 
(vi. 38) which treats of the disciples of Valen-- 
tinus is taken bodily from Irenaeus. The same 
is the case with the large section about Marcus. 
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(vi. 40-54). It is the introductory sentencesonly 
(vi, 39), which are derived from another source. 
Tertullian’s tractate Adversus Valentinianos 
-cannot be considered as an independent authority. 
Apart from a few personal notices concerning 
him and his disciples which he may have taken 
from the lost work of Proculus (c. 4, ef. c. 11), 
his whole account is a paraphrase of Irenaeus, 
“whom he follows almost word for word, and 
more or less faithfully from cap, 7 onwards. 

Epiphanius (Haer. xxxi. 9-32) has ineor- 
porated the whole long section of Irenaeus 
Gi. 1-10) in his Panarion. Haer. xxxii. and 
xxxiv. (Secundus, Marcus) are simply taken 
from Irenaeus. He follows Irenaeus also in his 
ssomewhat arbitrary way in what he says about 
Ptolemaeus, Colarbasus, Heracleon (Haer. xxxiii, 
-XXXV, XXXvi). 

On the other hand, Haer. xxxi. 7 and 8, 
is taken from the Syntagma of Hippolytus; 
Haer. xxxiii, 3-7, contains the important letter 
‘of Ptolemaeus to Flora. [PToLEMAEUS.] Haer. 
xxxi. 5 and 6, gives us a fragment of an unknown 
Valentinian writing, from which the statements 
in cap. 2 are also in part derived. This writing, 
with its barbarous names for the Aeons, and its 
~mixture of Valentinian and Basilidian doctrines, 
betrays an already degenerate development of 
-Anatolic Valentinianism. Matter, who (Mistoire 
-critique du Gnosticisme, II. ii. 5) endeavours to 
«interpret these names from Hebrew, is wrong in 
attributing the authorship of this work to 
Valentinus himself. The names of the Aeons 
-and their order differ in several respects from 
the older tradition; and beside this, under the 
influence, as appears, of the Marcosian sym- 
holism of numbers in regard to the upper 
Ogdoad, a second is placed at its side, which is 
named merely after the numbers of those com- 
posing it. This writing has also preserved 
several older elements, ¢.g. the identity of Horus 
and Jesus. 

Later heresiologists, such as Theodoret, who 
(Haer. Fab. i. 7-9) simply follows Irenaeus and 
Epiphanius, cannot be regarded in any way as 
independent authorities. 

V. The System.— A review of the accounts 
given by the Fathers confirms the judgment 
that, with the means at our command, it is very 
-difficult to distinguish between the original doc- 
trine of Valentinus himself, and the later 
developments made by his disciples. A descrip- 
‘tion of his system must start from the Frag- 
ments, against the authenticity of which (apart 
from the so-called pos Ovadertiyov in Dial. de 
recta fide) no doubts have been started. But 
from the nature of these Fragments we cannot 
-expect to be able to reconstruct the whole 
system out of them. From an abundant literature 
a few relics only have been preserved. And in 
saddition to this the kinds of literature to which 
these Fragments belong — Letters, Homilies, 
Hymns—show us only the outer side of the 
«system, while its secret Gnostic doctrine is 
passed over and concealed, or only indicated in 
‘the obseurest manner. The modes of expression 
in these Fragments are brought as near as 
possible to those in ordinary church use. We 
see therein the evident desire and effort of 
Valentinus to remain in the fellowship of the 
Catholic church, Of specific Gnostic doctrines 
two only appear in their genuine undisguised 
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shape, that of the celestial origin of the spiritual 
man (the Pneumaticos), and that of the De- 
miurge; for the docetic Christology was not 
then, as is clear from Clemens Alexandrinus, ~ 
exclusively peculiar to the Gnostics. All the 
more emphatically is the Anthropological and ~ 
ethical side of the system insisted on in these 
Fragments. 

As the world is an image of the living Aeon | 
(Tod @yTos ai@vos), so is man an image of the 
pre-existent man of the &v@pwmos mpody. Valen- 
tinus, according to Clemens Alexandrinus ( Valen=- 
tint homil. ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 13, 92), spoke of” 
the Sophia as an artist (Cwypdpos) making this 
visible lower world a picture of the glorious — 
Archetype, but the hearer or reader would as | 
readily understand the heavenly wisdom of the | 
Book of Proverbs to be meant by this Sophia, as | 
the 12th and fallen Aeon, Under her (according 
to Valentinus) stand the world-creative angels, — 
whose head is the Demiurge. Her formation” 
(wAdopa) is Adam created in the nameof the 
“AvOpwros mpowy. In him thus made a higher | 
power puts the seed of the heavenly pneumatic | 
essence (omépua Tis Uvw0ev ovclas). Thus | 
furnished with higher insight, Adam excites the — 
fears of the angels; for even as koopixol ty- "| 
Opwrro. are seized with fear of the images made | 
by their own hands to bear the name of God, ~ 
i.e. the idols, so these angels cause the images | 
they have made to ashes (Zp. ad amicos ap.~ 
Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 8, 26). The pneumatic | 
seed (nvetpa diab épov or yévos d5iapépoy) never- | 
theless remains in the world, as a race by nature 
capable of being saved (peoet ow (ouevoy *yévos), | | 
and which has come down from a higher sphere — 
in order to put an end to the reign of death. 
Death originates from the Demiurge, to whom | 
the word (Exod. xxxiii. 20) refers that no one 
can see the face of God without dying. They 


have cae aasiined ieee in order to over-— 
come death in themselves and by themselves. | 
They shall dissolve the world without themselves 
suffering dissolution, and be lords over the crea- | 
a and over all transitory things (Valent. hom. 
Clem. Strom. iv. 13, 91 sq.). But Without | 
the help of the only good Father the heart even 
of the spiritual man (the pneumaticos) cannot be } 
cleansed from the many evil spirits which make 
their abode in him, and each accomplishes his _ | 
own desire. But when the only good Father | 
visits the soul, it is hallowed and enlightened, 
and is called blessed because one day it sha’ 
see God. This cleansing and illumination is Fs 
consequence of the revelation of the Son (Va- | 
lent. Lpist. ap. Clem. Strom. ii. 20, 114). 4 
We learn from the Fragments only (Valea 
Epist. ad Agathopoda ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 7, 5 
that Jesus by steadfastness and abstinence earned 
for Himself Deity (rdyra tropetvas eykparhs | 
iv, Thy bedrnTa "Inoods cipydoaro), and that by 
virtue of his abstinence he did not even suffer 
be corrupted the food which he received (ie. it 
did not undergo the natural process of digestion), 
because he himself was not subject to corruptio 
(hobiev Kad emev idtws, obk Gmodi50bs 70, Bpa- 
para TocatTn hy ate THs eykparelas Svvauts, 
ore kab wh poapivas Thy Tpophy év altg, ere 
7d cipecbar ards odx efxev). It must remain 
undetermined how Valentinus defined the rela-- 
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tion of Jesus to the vids. If the text of the 
passage quoted above be sound, Jesus must be 
thought to have put himself in possession of 
Godhead by his own abstinence, a notion which 
we should rather expect to find in Ebionitic than 
in Gnostic circles. But it may be that the true 
reading is eixa(ero (not eipyd¢ero), and in that 
case the meaning will be that by an extra- 
ordinary asceticism Jesus avoided every kind of 
material pollution, and so became himself the 
image of the incorruptible and imperishable 
Godhead. At any rate this Fragment does not 
tell us whether, according to the teaching of 
Walentinus, the body of Jesus was pneumatic or 
psychical. According to another Fragment 
Baboon to Valentinus, and preserved by 

ulogius of Alexandria (ap. Photium, Bibl. Cod. 
230), he appears to have treated with ridicule 
Ghe opinion of the “Galileans ” that Christ had 
wo natures, and to have maintained that He 
‘nad but one nature composed of the visible and 
che invisible. Hilgenfeld (J. c. p. 302 sq.) sup- 
ie the Valentinus of this Fragment to be the 

nostic, while others take him to have been the 
‘Apollinarian. But we have no other instance of 
any Gnostic giving to Catholic Christians (like 
she emperor Julian of later times) the epithet 
“Galilean.” And further, although Tertullian 
(adv. Pram. 29) and Origen (de Princip. i. 2, 1) 
may have spoken of two natures or two sub- 
stances in Christ, we can hardly imagine Valen- 
‘inus pronouncing a doctrine ridiculous, which, 
‘inder such circumstances, could hardly have 
Yound acceptance in his own school. For so we 
“ind the Occidental Valentinians actually teach- 
‘ng in very similar terms, that Soter, the common 
»roduct of the whole Pleroma, united himself 
‘vith the Christus of the Demiurge the Man 
esus. Could we otherwise assume that the 
“Tragment is genuine, it would serve to prove 
"hat the doctrine of the oriental school concern- 
"ng the pneumatic body of Christ was in fact 
She original teaching of Valentinus. How 
alentinus thought concerning the origin of 
“natter and of evil cannot be made out from 
xisting Fragments. When however we find 
im designating the Demiurge as author of 
eath, we can hardly suppose that he derived 
he transitory nature and other imperfections 
of the terrestrial universe from an originally 
vil material substance. The view moreover 
Which underlies the psalm of Valentinus, of 
Ivhich the Philosophumena have preserved a 
Tagment (Philos. vi. 37, p. 197 sq.) is decidedly 
onastic. He there sees in the spirit how “ all 
hings are hanging (kpeudueva) and are upborne 
6xovpeva), the flesh hanging on the soul, the 
oul upborne by the air, the air hanging on the 
‘ether, from Bythos fruits produced and from 
‘womb the child.” An interpretation of 
e sayings current in the Valentinian school 
jappended. According to this interpretation, 
Mesh is the %An which depends upon the soul 
‘the psychical nature) of the Demiurge. Again 
he Demiurge hangs from the spirit which is 
jutside the Pleroma, i.e. the Sophia in the king- 
yom of the Midst, the Sophia from Horus and 
tom the Pleroma, and finally the world of 
eons in the Pleroma from the abyss, 7.e. their 
her. If this interpretation be, as we may 
ume it to be, correct, Valentinus must have 
Onceived the whole universe as forming a grand 
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seale of being, beginning with the abysmal 
ground of all spiritual life, and thence descend- 
ing lower and lower down to matter. The 
whole scale then is a descent from the perfect to 
ever more and more imperfect images; according 
to the principle expressly laid down by Valen- 
tinus, that the cosmos is as inferior to the living 
Aeon as the image is inferior to the living coun- 
tenance (ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 13, 92). It is 
clear that this view of the nature of the uni- 
verse exhibits a much nearer relationship to 
Platonic philosophy, than to the oriental dualism 
which underlay the older Gnostic systems ; and 
Hippolytus is therefore completely in the right, 
when dealing with the psalm of Valentinus, to 
speak of Platonising Gnostics (Philos. vi. 87, 
p- 197). 

The Fragments do not suffice to give us any 
detailed acquaintance with the doctrine of 


‘Valentinus concerning the Aeons. The Marfp or 


Buds stands at their head; but what place in 
the Valentinian Pleroma was assigned to the 
“AvOpwros mpowy in whose name Adam was 
created, is difficult to determine. Valentinus’s 
connection with the ordinary Syrian Gnosis, for 
which we have the express testimony of Irenaeus 
(i. 11, 1), makes the assumption highly probable, 
that the “Av@pwros mpodév was one of the 
highest Aeons, either Bu@ds himself or one of his 
earliest emanations. The Gnostics in Irenaeus 
(i. 30, 6) designate the Pater Omnium as primus 
Anthropos from whom as second masculine 
principle proceeds Anthropos filius Anthropi. 
The Naassenes moreoyer of the Philosophumena 
(Philos. v. 6, p. 95; 7, p. 96 sq.3 p. 104; 8, p. 
109; x. 9, p. 314) designated by the names 
“AyOpwmos and also "ApxdvOpwmos, and "Adduas, 
the First Principle (riy mpérny ray mdvrwy 
&pxip), to whom, like Valentinus, they also gave. 
the predicates 6 mpody (Philos. v.7, p. 98; 9, p. 
117), and 6 udvos ayabds (Philos. v. 7, p. 102; 
8, p. 116). With him again is occasionally 
identified (Philos. x. 9, p. 314) the second Mascu- 
line Principle, who 1s also described (v. 6, p. 95) 
as male-female (apcevd0ndus) “AvOpwros. We 
have it also as a tradition from some of the 
Valentinians themselves that with them (just as 
it was with the Ophite parties) the First Father 
or First Principle bore the name “Ay@pwmos 
(Iven. Haer, i. 12, 4), and so also a work quoted 
by Epiphanius (xxxi.5) as belonging to the 
Valentinian school, gives the same name to the 
Marhp tis ’AAn@elas, the second Masculine 
Principle, called also No#s or Movoyev}s, who is 
designated here as ayrituros tod mpodytos 
ayevvfrov, and is expressly distinguished from 
the ov¢vyos of ’ExkAnola, who is also called 
“AvOpwros. Among the Marcosians also the 
First Principle of Revelation, ayy) mayrds 
Adyou, who seems to be identical with the 
mathp THs adnbelas—is called “Av@pwmos (Iren. 
i, 14, 3); and Heracleon calls the upper Christus 
vids rod *Av@pdémov, and transfers the same 
appellation marpwyupzinds to the Soter also (ap. 
Origen. in Joann. tom. xiii. 58). But further— 
if the “AvOpwmros mpody of Valentinus is not to 
be identified with the like-named Aeon of the 
Fourth Syzygy, just as little is the Adyos of 
Valentinus to be identified with the Aeon of the 
Third Syzygy which bears the same name. The 
Logos which appeared to Valentinus in the form 
of a new-born child (Philos, vi, 42, p. 203) is 
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probably to be identified with the Soter who 
elsewhere also in the older Valentinian school 
bears the name of Logos (Zac. ex Theodot. § 1, 
cf. § 26, § 2, 25). He and not the Sophia, is 
probably meant, by the /igher Power which 
secretly infuses the Seed of the higher Essence 
into the formation of the angels (Zxc. ex 
Theod, § 2). 

These Fragments give us no more information 
about the history of the Sophia, and the pro- 
cesses by which the present world came into 
existence, than they do about Valentinus’s 
world of Aeons. Of a two-fold Sophia, a higher 
and a lower, we read nothing.. Sophia is the artist 
(Cwypdos) who forms the world after the 
archetype of the living Aeon, in order to be 
honoured by his name. And the world as formed 
obtains credit and stability through the invisible 
nature of God (Strom. iv. 13,92). The dvoua(after 
whose type this world has been formed to be 
its image, solid indeed but yet imperfect), is in 
the teaching of the Anatolic school sometimes 
designated as the name of archetypal being 
(ivoua évwvduacroy), sometimes as the vids 
whose shadow is the xévwya yvdoews produced 
by the twelfth Aeon in its Gyvwoia and 
duoppla (excerpt. ex Theod. § 31, cf. § 22); 
and here we are expressly met with the 
thought, that that only is perfect which proceeds 
from a Syzygy, but that what proceeds from 
a single Principle is merely an imperfect Image 
(Soa ee ov(vylas mpoépxerat mAnpoyard eoTw, 
doa Bt amd évds eixdves, Clem. Strom. iv. 13, 
92, ef. Excerpt. ex Theodot. § 31). It seems 
natural to understand under the word évoua 
here the vids, i.e. the xpiords who has mounted 
upwards to the realm of the Aeons, and after 
whose image the Sophia has formed this lower 
world (Excerpt. ex Theod. § 33). After the 

_ type of Christus she first forms the Demiurge, 
the head of the psychical creation, from whom 
again Death and Mutability and the perishing 
material substance have their origin. The 
Fragment however does not itself clearly inti- 
mate what is meant by the dvoya after which 
the xéouos and the Demiurge are formed. 
Adam was, according to another }'ragment, 
formed cis Td dvoua Tod mpodyTos ’AvOpémov. 
As Clemens interprets the words which have 
been already discussed, the Demiurge himself 
is identical with the typical xécmos, and his 
Archetype is not xpisrds but 6 ddndids Ocds, 
the supreme Father, whence he is also himself 
called eds nal marfp. This would agree with 
what has been already remarked concerning 
Adam. The following words of Clemens seem 
meant to explain the condition of the pneu- 
matic seed. Because, says he, the visible 
manifestation of the Invisible is not the soul 
which proceeds from the Midst (ie. the 
Demiurge), therefore the “ excellent ”” comes, and 
that is the inspiration of the excellent spirit 
(ere B8 7d pawédpevoy adrod [i.e. Tod dopdrov) 
ov cor h ek pecdtntos Wx, EpxeTat 7d 
diapépov, Kal rTodr Eorw 7d eupvonua Tov 
diabépovros mvetparos). The myedua diapéepov 
according to a usus loquendi of repeated occur- 
rence in the Hacerpt. ex Theod. is the pneumatic 
seed. This seed as Clemens relates further on, 
without expressly saying that it is the teaching 
of Valentinus himself, has been without her 
knowledge imparted to the soul, by a process 
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which is typically represented in Genesis by: 
the inbreathing into Adam of the breath of — 
life. The inbreathing of this mvedua d:apépor is 
made by the Soter or Logos into that which. 
has been formed by the Demiurge and his 
angels, i.e. into the psychical Adam, who, as in 
the doctrine of the Ophites, (Iren. i. 30, 6-8) 
is by them cast down and set aside because 
he had alarmed them by his higher knowledge. 
The preservation of the pneumatic Seed in the 
world, was probably represented by Valentinus 
likewise in a similar way to that of the Ophites, 
according to whom this was provided for by the: 
Sophia without the knowledge of the Demiurge 
(Iren, i. 30, 9). 

To what authority Valentinus made appeal as 
the source of his doctrine cannot be made out 
from the Fragments. From the Homily to the 
Friends, Clemens Alexandrinus has preserved a. 
sentence which defines “many of the things ~ 
written in the public books” (6nuoglors BiBAos > — 
he means doubtless the writings of the Old 
Testament) as “found written in the Church of 
God ”—* for,” he adds, ‘ those things which are. 
common” (i.e, not merely found in books—read, © 
with Heinrici kowd instead of Kevd) “are words | 
from the heart”: and proceeds: “The law 
written in the heart is the People of the Be-: 
loved One, both loved and loving ” (Grabe was 
wrong in proposing to emend Aads into Adyos). 
The meaning is that this “ People ” is in virtue 
of the inward revelation of the Logos.a Law | 
unto itself (cf. Rom. ii. 14). But this inward ~ 
reyelation has reference only to “that which is. | 
common ”’ (ra Kova) 7.e. to the universal ethical — 
truths written in the heart which “the Church | 
of God” needs not first to learn from “ the pub-~ 
lic books.” ~But this passage tells us nothing: | 
about the sources whence Valentinus derived his: 
Gnosis. For these we must go back to. the 
statement of Clemens (Strom. vii. 17, 106) | 
already referred to, according to which the” 
Valentinians spoke of their leader as having | 
learned of a certain Theodas, a disciple of St. | 
Paul. But the actual statement of Irenaeus is | 
more to be depended on, that Valentinus was |) 
the first who transformed the old doctrines of | 
“the Gnostics”” into a system of his own (Haen 
i. 11, 1; cf. Tertullian, adv. Valentinian. 4). 
The Fragments, moreover, give us a series of | 
points of contact with the opinions of these) 
older “Gnostics.” Wemay therefore regard as | 
an axiom to be adhered to in our investigations | 
that of any two Valentinian doctrines, that is-) 
the older and more originally which approaches |) 
more closely to the older and vulgar Gnosis." 
(Iren. i. 30). Yet herewith we do not mean te 
deny that the system of Valentinus had a pecu- 
liar character of its own. He was the first to 
breathe a really philosophic spirit into the a 
vulgar Gnosis, by making use of Plato’s world 
of thought to infuse a deeper meaning into the) 
old Gnostic myths. Baur therefore was quite 
right in emphasizing the Platonism of Valen- 
tinus (Christliche Gnosis, p. 124 sq.), to which) 
the Philosophumena had already called atten- 
tion (Philos. vi. 21 sqq.). a 

The section of Irenaeus, in which he finds 
the origin of Valentinus’s system in the Aeyo-| 
én yoorkh alpeots, is then, as already re~ 
marked, the first independent description of his) 
doctrine. It commences with the words 
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Bouev viv nal thy robtwv &oraroyv (aotboraroy, 
Harvey) yvoéuny, db0 mov Kad tpiay wToy, 
mas mept Tay abtav ob Ta aiTd A€youow, 
GAG Tois mpdyyact Kad ‘ors évomacw 
evaytla émopatvovra. That Irenaeus simply 
borrowed these words from the older: autho- 
vity which he was following (Lipsius, A/¢. 

Quellen der Ketzerg. p. 53 sq.) is a conjecture 
which I no longer maintain. The rodtwy of 
the sentence just quoted refers to the d.SdeKador 
of whom shortly before Irenaeus has been 
speaking as having fallen away from the truth, 
and whose &oraros yvéun is about to be con- 
trasted with the unity of Catholic teaching 
throughout the world. At the utmost we may 
find in the words Sto mov kal rpev wytwy a 
veminiscence of the authority made use of, 
since they are not well applicable to the 
much greater number of Valentinian parties 
who are introduced in the following cc. 11 and 

12. But all the more certain is it that at 1B ay 
drenaeus really means to give the opinion of 
Valentinus himself in contradistinction to the 
doctrinal aberrations of the numerous adherents 
of his school. ; He expressly closes the short 
article devoted to Valentinus with a hacc quidem 
#ile, and then passes on at once to the doctrine of 
his disciple Secundus. But even so we must 
remark—first that Irenaeus may not have been 
‘wightly informed as to all the statements made 
“by him concerning Valentinus, and secondly 
‘that in this particular section he may not have 
heen able to withstand his inclination to allege 
“a variety of inconsistent doctrines, of which one 
‘or the other might not really have proceeded 
‘irom Valentinus himself. 

_Trenaeus, in the first place, completes the in- 
“formation afforded by the Fragments concerning 
Walentinus’s doctrine of the Aeons. At the 
head of them stands a duds avovduacros, the 
“*Apinros (called also Bu@és and TMarhp ayd- 
‘ynros) and his ot(vyos the Svyh. From this 
“Dyad_ proceeds a second Dyad,, Marfp and 
‘AAHdera, which with the first Dyad. forms the 
highest Tetrad. From this Tetrad a second 
Metrad proceeds — Adyos and Zh, “AvOpwros 
and ’ExAnota, and these complete the First 
ygdoad,. From Aédyos and Zw proceed a 
Decad, from ~Av@pwros and ’ExkAnola a Do- 
lecad of Aeons. In this the number 30 of 
"Aeons forming the Pleroma is completed. | The 
ames of the Aeons composing the Decad and 
he Dodecad are not given. We may however 
venture to assume that the names elsewhere 
jiven by Irenaeus (i. 1, 2), and literally re- 
ated by Pseudorigenes (Philos. vi. 30), and 
hen again by Epiphanius (xxxi. 6) with some 

ifferences of detail, in his much Jater account, 
id really originate from Valentinus himself. 
»hey are as follows: From Adyos and Zwh pro- 
eed BUdios and Mitts, Ayhparos and “Eywots, 
AUropuls and ‘Hdovh, ’Anlyntos and SvyKpa- 
4s, Movoyevhs and: Maxapla. From “AvOpwmos 
nd *ExkAnola proceed ; TlapaékAntos and 
rT 1s, Tarpueds and °EAmis, Mnrpixds and 
Ayann, *Acivovs and Sbyeois, ’ExkAnoiacrtucds 
nd Maxapidrns, @cAnrds and Sopla. However 
vhitrary this name-giving may seem, it is 
/Vident that the first four masculine Aeons 
epeat the notion of the First Principle and the 
rst four feminine, the notion of his Syzygy, in 
tious forms of expression. ‘The names Moyo- 
_ CHRIST, BIOGR.— VOI. IV, 
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‘yevis and Nois (here *Aelyous) meet us again 
among the Valentinians of Irenaeus as expres- 
sion for the second Masculine Principle, and 
MapdxAnros as that for the common product of 
all the Aeons—the Soter. Tatpirés, Mytpucds, 
°ExkAnotaorinés are names. simply expressing 
that the Aeons which bear them are derived 
from the higher powers within the Pleroma. 
The feminine names Marapta, Wiorts, ’EAnts, 
*Aydarn, Sbvecis, Sola, describe generally the 
perfection of the Pleroma by means of Predi- 
cates borrowed from the characteristics of the 
perfect Pneumaticos. So that all these inferior 
Aeon names are but a further and more detailed 
expression of the Thought contained in the 
names of the first and second Tetrad. The first 
Tetrad expresses the essence of the Upper 
Pleroma in itself, the second Tetrad divided into 
two pairs of Aeons expresses its revelation to 
the Pneumatici and the Pneumatic World. 

The last of the 30 Aeons, the Sophia or Marnp 
falls out of the Pleroma. In her remembrance 
of the better world she gives birth to Christus 
with a shadow (mera oxias twos). Christus 
being of masculine nature cuts away the shadow 
from himself and hastens back into the Pléroma. 
The mother, on the other hand, being left behind 
and alone with the shadow, and emptied of the 
pneumatic substance, gives birth to another Son 
the Demiurge, called also Tayroxpdtwp, and at 
the same time with him a sinistrous archon 
(the Koopoxpdtwp). So then from these two 
elements, “the right and the left,” the psychical 
and the hylical, proceeds this lower world. 
This the original doctrine of Valentinus appears 
to have had in common with that of the 
Ophites (Iren. i. 30), that both doctrines knew 
of only one Sophia, and that for the Ophites 
also Chiistus leaves the Sophia behind and 
escapes himself into the upper realm of light. 
But whereas among them Christus and Sophia 
as “right and left” proceed from the union of 
the first and second masculine principle with 
“ the mother of all living,” and so are in fact 
brother and sister, here, on the other hand, 


“according to Valentinus Christus is Sophia’s son 


and elder brother of the Demiurge. And 
whereas further, among the Ophites, the Sophia 
herself does not originally belong to the upper 
world of light, but has come into existence 
through the sparks of heavenly light which, 
when Christus was produced, issued from the 
Pleroma and overflowed into chaos, so here with 
Valentinus she has her original place in the 
Pleroma, and now has lost it by a fall into the 
Kenoma. The oxid from which Christus sepa- 
rates himself as he mounts upwards into the 
world of light, is according to the Ophites of 
Irenaeus, Sophia herself, whereas according to 
Valentinus it is the Sophia who gives birth to 
Christus with a shadow, the darkened image of 
departed light, from which Christus separates 
himself, leaving his mother with this shadow to 
form the lower world—*a right hand and a 
left.” . Both views were subsequently combined 
in the later developments of ‘the Valentinian 
school. The “shadow” was identified with the 
extpopua to which Sophia gives birth after the 
departure of Christus, and this again is shaped 
into the lower or external Sophia (7 %w Zopla) 
while the: true, the upper Sophia, returns once 
more herself to the Pleroma. ; 
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The notion of a fall of the last of the Aeons 
from the Pleroma, and the consequent forma- 
tion of this lower world as the fruit of that 
fall, is that which is new and peculiar to Valen- 
tinus in his reconstruction of the older Gnosticism. 
He set in fact his Platonic Monism in the place 
- of the Oriental Dualism. The Platonic thought 
of the soul’s fall and longing after the lost 
world of light he combined with the other 
Platonic thought of the things of this lower 
world being types and images of heavenly 
Archetypes, and so obtained a new solution of 
the old problems of the world’s creation and 
the origin of evil. 

The statements of Irenaeus concerning his 
teaching are alas too fragmentary on the one 
hand and too uncertain on the other, to enable 
us to obtain a complete view of the system of 
Valentinus. He is said to have taught the 
existence of a twofold boundary (“Opos), one 
separating the Buv@és from the rest of the 
Pleroma, the other dividing the Pleroma from 
the Sophia. Later Valentinian doctrine knew 
of one Horos only, who after the return of the 
upper Sophia into the Pleroma, cut the Pleroma 
off from any contact with the lower Sophia and 
her creation. That to this “Opos a twofold 
function was ascribed—first that of confirming 
or establishing the Pleroma (in virtue of which 
he was called Sravpés), and the second that of 
dividing the Pleroma from the lower world 
(Iren. i. 3, 5), is not explained by the doctrine 
ascribed to Valentinus of a twofold “Opos. 
Possibly by the higher “Opos which divides the 
Bythos from the Pleroma he may have meant 
the Slyn (cf. Exc. ex Theodot. § 29). Yet more 
unreliable is that which Irenaeus has to tell us 
about the Christology of Valentinus. According 
to him Valentinus had three views of the origin 
of Jesus, first making him the offspring of 
Theletos the od¢uyos of Sophia, who after her 
fall had withdrawn from her and united himself 
to the rest of the Aeons; then again deriving 
him from the Aeon Christus (the son of Sophia) 
after his admission within the Pleroma; and 
thirdly making him the offspring of *Av@pwmos 
and ’ExkAnoia. We cannot imagine that all 
three views were actually taken by Valentinus 
himself. The second was probably his own 
original view, but maintained in the sense of 
the Anatolic school, that Jesus or Soter, at the 
intercession of Christus issued from the Pleroma 
as the common fruit of all the Aeons (Lac. ex 
Theodot. §§ 23, 41). The derivation or mission 
of Jesus from Theletos the ot¢uyos of Sophia 
may be explained as a misunderstanding of the 
doctrine that their reconciliation had been his 
work. The simpler and perhaps more original 
doctrine seems to be that of the Marcosians, 
which taught that Christus who had left the 
Sophia and ascended into the Pleroma descended 
again on Jesus (the Swrip or the &vOpwros ex 
THS oikovoutas) at his baptism (Iren. i. 15, 3). 
The last notice given us by Irenaeus in this 
section (i. 11, 1) comes in quite abruptly. The 
TIvedua yoy is said to have proceeded from 
"AAjbea [Epiphan. from "ExkAnola] «is dva- 
Kpiow Kal Kaprodoplay tav Aidywy by invisibly 
entering into them, and through him they 
have borne as fruit the products (7a urd, 
Epiph.; folia=Ta& vara old Lat. version) 
of ’AA7#Gea. With this may be compared 
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the statement in the Philosophumena (vi. 31, p- 
188) that Xpiords and Myedua dyoy were 
emanations from Nods and ’AA7Gem; only there 
the purpose of this new syzygy is said to be the 
pdppwois of the lower Sophia. According to 
Irenaeus (I. 2, 5) Xpiords and Tvedua dyoy pro- 
ceed from Movoyerms, the .qiuvyos of "Area, 
and by them the Aeons are established. Christus 
teaches them the law of the syzygies and the 
limits of their knowledge, the Holy Ghost 
teaches them how to give thanks, and leads 
them into the true rest. But neither of these 
views will quite suit. One might conjecture 
that Ivetpa &yioy is here to be identified with 
Jesus as he who was sent to the aid of Sophia, 
and is also called MapdkAntos ; but no parallel 
passage can be cited for such identification. Or 
one might compare the function here assigned 
to IIlvetua “Ayiov with that of the’Opos. But 
the most probable interpretation is that which 
refers to the rvetpua aydarns, which also proceeds 
from ’AA?Ge, as the Tvéo1s proceeds from 
’EvOdunors (the Sry), and united himself with 
the mvetpua yyéoews as the Father is united 
with the Son, and *Ev@djunois with Tv@ous 
(Zacerpt. ex Theod. § 7). 

If in these short and meagre notices Irenaeus 
has made use of some older authority (possibly 
that of Justin’s Syntagma), the authority itself 
must probably have confounded the doctrines of 
Valentinus himself with the later opinions of his 
school. But we have yet another means of 
obtaining information as to the original teaching 
of Valentinus. The Excerptsin Clemens Alexan- 
drinus taken from Theodotos and the Anatolie 
school contain a doctrine in §§ 1-42, which 
at any rate stands much nearer to the views of 
Valentinus than the detailed account of Ptolemaic 
doctrines which Irenaeus gives us in i. 1-8. We 
have here (in these Excerpts) a somewhat com- 
plete whole, differing in some important respects 
from the doctrinal system of the Italic school, 
and agreeing with that of Valentinus in this 
respect, that it knows of only one Sophia, whose 
offspring Christus leaving his mother, enters the 
Pleroma and sends down Jesus for the redemption 
of the forsaken One. a 

The doctrine of the Aeons stands as much 
behind the anthropological and ethical Problems 
in these Excerpts as it does in the Fragments. 
We find something about the Pleroma in am 
interpretation of the prologue of St. John’s 
Gospel (Zxcerpt. §§ 6, 7). By the apxi} ot 
St. John i. 1, in which the Logos “ was,’”” wi 
must understand the Movoyervhs “ who is also 
called God” (the reading 6 povoyevhs beds 
John i. 18 being followed). “The Logos was ey 
apxh’? means that he was in the Monogenes: 
the Nods and the °AA@e0—the reference be 
to the syzygy of Adyos and Zwh, which is sai 
to have proceeded from Nods and *AAnBEIG 
The Logos is called God because he is in God: 
the Novs. But when it is said 6 -yéyovey 
ait® (wh av the reference is to the Zo 
ai¢vyos of the Logos. The Unknown F 
(marnp &yvworos) willed to be known to th¢ 
Aeons. On knowing himself through his 0 
*EvOdunois, which was indeed the spirit 0 
knowledge (rvedua yvdoews), he, by knowledge 
made to emanate the Monogenes (“Ayvworos 0: 
b marhp dv HOAncEY yyaoOivat Tots ait, Ki ri) 
TAs evOuphrews Tis Eavrod, ws dv EavTdy eyvoKe 
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mvEvLa yarews ovons ev yvdcer mpoeBare Toy 
povoyev7. (Bernays by reading évédoe: instead of 
yveoe. and interpunctuating after éyvwxds and 
mpoéBanre, elicits quite a different sense.) The 
Monogenes having then emanated from the 
Gnosis, ie. the Enthymesis of the Father, is in 
himself Gnosis, zc. Son, for it is through the Son 
that the Father is known. 

The mvedua, aydans mingles itself with the 
mvevpa yyeoews as the Father with the Son (ie. 
the Monogenes or Nods) and the Enthymesis with 
*AAnOera, proceeding from the Aletheia as the 
Gnosis proceeds from the Enthymesis. The 
povoryevyjs vids, who abides in the bosom of the 
Father, emanates from the Father’s bosom and 
thereby declares (éémye?ra:) the Enthymesis 
through Gnosis to the Aeons. Having become 
visible on earth, he is no longer called by the 
Apostle Monogenes (simply) but és povoyeris. 
For though remaining in himself one and the 
same, he is in the Creation called rpwréroxos, 
and in the Pleroma Movoryevis, and appears in 
each locality as he can be comprehended there. 

Now if we have here a specimen only of that 
wide-spread Valentinian Exegesis the like of 
which we find in Ptolemaeus (Iren. i. 8, 5), the 
Excerpts give us on the other hand from § 29 
onwards a detailed and connected account. The 
Sigé (as the ob(uyos of the Supreme Father [l. 
tov BuvOov instead of rot BdGov] and mother of 
all his emanations is here called) is silent con- 
cerning what she is unable to utter of the 
Mysteries of the Inexpressible (rod a&pphrov) ; 
but what she has comprehended that she declares 
to be incomprehensible (rpoonyépevcey : the 
change proposed by Bernays mpocaryopevovow is 
unnecessary). But when the reserved and un- 
approachable Nature of the Father makes itself 
approachable, in order to His being compre- 
hended by the Sigé, then (according to Theo- 
dotus) suffering enters into the Pleroma. In 
this way the Father Himself becomes capable of 
sympathy, for sympathy is a fellow-feeling for 
the suffering of another, and is therefore itself 
suffering (§ 30). Through the suffering of the 
Twelfth Aeon, the Sophia, suffering fnds an 
entrance into the whole Pleroma, which accord- 
ing to them []. az’ abrods] suffers in order to 
‘Yestore its suffering member. As afterwards 
this suffering of the Sophia is communicated to 
Jesus coming down for her help, and to the 
"pneumatic onéppara. taken up by Him, so are the 
_Keons also chastened by the same suffering and 
‘suffer too. The Sophia desired to comprehend 
‘that which lies beyond Gnosis (comprehension), 
“and so involved herself in ignorance and form- 
‘lessness (ev &yvwola Kad éuopola eyévero). And 
‘thus the Aeons themselves have learned that 
they exist by the grace of the Father, who 
Himself is dvoua dvwvduacrov, and yudppn and 
yaots []. ort cioly xdpits Tod Tlatpds, bs 
€oriy ovoma avovduarror, popph Kal yyaors]. 
In this way also the Pleroma regains its unity, 
each Aeon being possessed of its Pleroma, 7. ¢. its 
ae (. with Bernays thy ot(vyor), §§ 

10--32, 
__ The Sophia who has suffered for her longing 
er forbidden knowledge by a fall from the 
leroma, causes Christus to emanate from her 
wn *Evvo.a (i.e. her remembrance of the higher 
world), as (so Theodotos calls him) an Image of 
Pleroma. For not having emanated like 
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| the perfect Acons from a Syzygy, but from the 
Sophia only, Christus is Himself, like the later 
offspring of the Sophia, a mere image (eixdy). 
But being of pneumatic nature, he leaves this 
lower alien world, and mounts up to the 
Pleroma, where he mingles []. éxpd@y] with the 
rest of the Aeons, and specially with the 
Paraclete; and as the elect one and first born 
of this lower world is established as the Son, or 
receives the name of Son. Sophia seized with 
longing for the departed one, produces the 
“Apxov THs Oirovoulas, the Demiurge, or 
Topos, formed after the type of Christus, or (as 
is also said) after the type of the Father of all, 
or (as is said again) after the image of the 
Monogenes (cf. § 7). Being derived from the 
mdbos Ths emuutas, he is of a lower psychical 
essence (610 kal #rrwy ylverat, as dy ex +dbovs 
THs erBuulas cuverrés). The mother herself, 
seeing his abruptness (rv dmroroulay dvrod), is 
filled with dislike of this her offspring (§§ 
31-33). To this production of the Demiurge 
and of the whole lower world must probably 
refer the observation (§ 31) that Sophia in her 
state of ignorance and formlessness produced a 
kevoma yvdoews, a mere oxida Tod dvduaros 
(that is of the name of the Son). Who is meant 
by dvoua here, called also vids and udppy rar 
aidyev, is not quite clear; one naturally thinks 
first of the Christus, who is said to have 
emanated from the Sophia along with the oxd,. 
which is left behind in the kévama (cf. Iren. i.. 
11, 1). But more probably we should under-.. 
stand the Monogenes who gives form to the. 
Aeons by imparting the Gnosis to them, and 
whose Name (dvoua) Christus as vid@eros re- 
ceives (cf. § 26). The following words (§ 31).. 
are also obscure: oftos 7d kaTdpepos dvome - 
TOY aidyov ducret cor) Tod dydparos. Bernays’ 
conjectural reading: otros ro: kardmwAeos dy - 
dvoua k.7.A. is certainly not the right one. Per~ 
haps we should read ofrws and explain it thus : 
even as the vids (as dvoua) is the poppy trav 
aidvey, so the dvoua Kad wepos Tay aidvey (the 
special name belonging to each individual Aeon), _ 
is in fact Tod éyduaros, i.e. partakes of the . 
tvoma. 

From beneath the throne of Topos proceeds . 
a stream of fire, which flows into the vacuum. 
(7d Kevdy) of creation. This is Gehenna, which, , 
though from the beginning of creation fire has, 
flowed into it, is never full. Topos himself is. 
fiery, and therefore hides his countenance behind 
a veil, that the sight of it may not destroy all; 
things. The apxdyyedos only, ie. Jesus goes. 
into his presence, as a type of which the high, 
priest entered once a year within the veil (§. . 
38). Besides the Demiurge and the detial Suvduets- 
(the Psychici), Sophia also produces left hand{ 
powers (the Hylici), which are left to be shapen 
by the Demiurge or Topos (§ 343; cf. Iven. i. 11, 
1. The reading rp@ra: cannot possibly be right). 
The Demiurge forms this lower world from the 
right and from the left, #.e. from the Psychical 
and from the Hylical, At the end of the work 
of creation he produces Adam, who had already 
been begotten in thought (§ 40). From Adam 
proceeds a twofold human race, the dficaxor (the 
Psychici) and “the others” (the Hylici), § 37. 
Sophia, on the other hand, after giving birth ta 
Christus, and being left behind by him, produces 
no more anything perfect. Rather she keeps 
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back with herself the things which she was | principle the angels of these omépyara who are 


able (to have produced). This applies not merely 
to the angels of the Topos, but also to the 
KAntol (the Pneumatici), whereas the éxAexrol, 
the ayyeducd who proceeded from the masculine 
principle the Logos, had already withdrawn 
themselves with him (§ 39, cf. 21 and 23). 
Here again the text is not sound. I read: 7 
patnp mpoBarodaa Toy Xpiordy 6AdKAnpov Kal 
br avTod KaTadeipOcica ToD Aoiwov ovK ert 
ovdty mpoeBare 6AdKANpOY, GAAG TA Suyara Tap? 
abt xarécxev, Sore kal Tov Tomo Ta ayyeArKe 
nal TOV KANT@Y TA OTEppaTa avTy mpoBa- 
Aotca map aith Karéxe, Tay ekheKTay Toy 
dyyedtkav bd TOU kppevos et: mpdtepoy mpoRe- 
BAnuévor. 

The distinction between the éxAexrol and the 
KAnrol, or between the masculine and feminine 
spirits, is defined more closely elsewhere. Ac- 
cording to that definition the éxAexrol are the 
Angelic beings (ra ayyeAucd), the «Anrot called 
also (as by Valentinus himself) 1d d:adépov 
mvedua, TX Stadépovra omepuaro, are the spirits 
of the Pneumatici, who in their totality make 
up the *ExxaAnota, The former proceed accord- 
ing to one theory from the Sophia (§ 21), ac- 
cording to another from the “ Masculine,” te. 
from the Logos (§ 39), but so probably from 
him as having the Sophia for his instrument. 
At the creation of man, but after the formation 
of his psychical body by the Demiurge a orépua 
apSevidy, an efflux from the a@yyeAudy, is in- 
fused during sleep by the Logos into the chosen 
soul, that it may not be an borépnua (i.e. sub- 
jected to the influence of this lower transitory 
world). This omépua appevixdy leayens through 
and through, that which appeared about to 
separate, uniting body and soul, although these 
had been produced by the Sophia in a divided 
condition. But the deep sleep of Adam was 
that forgetfulness of the soul which held her 
together with the body, so that she might not be 
dissolved, until the Soter had deposited in her 
the pneumatic seed which went on glowing as a 
spark (omw6hp) [Read with Bernays : tavos 3 jv 
Addu 7 ANON THs Wuxis h cuvetxe bh SiarvOjvar 
Ewomep TO myevpaTiKby oWEepma eveOnKE TH 
wuxf 6 cwrhp.| This omépwa was an efflux 
of the éppevixdy and the ayyeAudy (§ 2, 
comp. § 3). An operation of the Logos 
(vith mediation of Sophia) is therefore here 
spoken of, which precedes the earthly mani- 
festation of Jesus. As to the fate of Adam 
himself, the original creation of the Demiurge, 
and into whom the pneumatic seed had been de- 
posited, nothing more is here told us. But we 
may venture to-complete the defective account 
here by older narratives, in this way: the terri- 
fied Demiurge makes his creature again to dis- 
appear, the masculine omépya deposited in it is 
carried upwards into paradise, the feminine 
orépua is taken by him (1. with Bernays dpd- 
pevov) and through Eve transferred to the pneu- 
matici (§ 21). According to the other account 
(§ 40) the emanation Of the omépyara ris exxAn- 
clas does not take place till after the production 
of the Demiurge, who proceeds from the Sophia 
immediately after the departure of Christus as 
a fruit of her md@os. Sceking aid she lifts up 
her eyes with a prayer for light. Contempo- 
raneously with this emanate from the mother the 
onépyara exkAnotas, and from the masculine 


destined after their complete redemption to form — 
syzygies with them. The angels therefore pray 
for the omépuara to which they belong, because 
without these (pneumatic ones) they cannot hope 
themselves to enter the Pleroma. They form 
with these pneumatic souls_a spiritual unity by 
reason of their common origin (§§ 40, 35, 36, 
22). They are the angels of “these little Ones 
who do always behold the face of their Father,” 
the angels of “the elect ” who will share their 
future inheritance and perfection with them 
(§ 23). The diapépovta omépuara or omnép- 
para exxAnolas are not like é6n with whose 
dissolution the omépyata too would be dissolved, 
nor like the creations produced by the Sophia, 
but they are as children (és téxva), otherwise 
when the creation was completed they wouid 
have been completed too. And therefore have 
they kinship with the light which Christus 
first made to come forth by his supplication to 
the Aeons, ic. with Jesus. In him all oméppara 
which with him will enter into the Pleroma, 
are potentially (kar& ddvapuv) purified; and 
therefore we can rightly say that the éxxAnola 
was chosen from the foundation of the world 
(§ 41). The process of redemption is as fol- 
lows. Christus having left his mother behind — 
and outside the Pleroma implores on her behalf 
the assistance of the Aeons. In accordance then 
with their good pleasure (evdorla) Jesus in whom 
the fulness of the Aeons dwelleth, issues forth 
to be the mapdxAntos of the fallen Aeon (§§ 
23, 31). He is also, as messenger of all the © 
Aeons, called Adyos, &yyeAos and apxdyyedos 
(§§ 25, 35, 38). Passing over the “Opos which 
separates the Pleroma from the Kévwua, he leads 
with him the angels Tod Siapéepovtos omepuaros, 
in order to redeem the omepua, the pneumatic 
souls. He himself, as descending. from the Ple-— 
roma, is possessed of the Av’tpwos. But the 
angels receive it in baptism for our sakes, through — 
the communication of the dvoua of him de- 
scending in the baptism of Jesus. In reference 
to this baptism of the angels is interpreted the 
baptism for the dead of 1 Cor. xv. 29. Dy the 
“dead” are there meant the (feminine) souls 
which in this world are subject to death, that 
is the souls of the pneumatici, by the ving 
we must understand the &feves or the angels’ 
who have no portion in this lower world, This 
vicarious baptism is that called by the Marco- 
sians Adtpwois dyyeAucn. With this are bap- 
tised all the pneumatici destined for an ultimate 
union with the angels; they are baptised into 
the same name as that in which the angel of 
every single pneumaticus has been baptised, in — 
order not to be debarred by the “Opos or Sraupés 
from entering into the Pleroma (§ 22). 
The coming down of Jesus, or the paraclete, 
takes place so that he assumes a pneumatii 
body (capxtoy) formed by the Sophia from 
pneumatic seed, or, as (with special referen 
to Theodotus) it is elsewhere expressed, by in- 
vesting himself with the Sophia and with the 
éxkdnata tov omepudray Tay diapepdyTov 
(i.e. the pneumatic humanity) as with a body — 
(§ 1, 26). This body (7d capxioy) is the 
yisible in Jesus, the invisible being the dvoua, 
the vids povoyevhs, or the Logos. So then» 
Jesus, the éxxAnola and the Sophia form together 
a powerful and perfect picts Tay comdroy 
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(§ 17) analogous to the parental kpa&ots which 
produces offspring, or to the mingling of a body 
with the earth, or of wine with water, only that 
here the «pao.s is much easier inasmuch as it 
is really an intermingling of spirit with spirit. 
Upon this body the product of Sophia and in- 
exactly called Jesus, the dévoua comes down at 
the baptism in the form of a dove (§§ 16. 
22. 26); and it must be in reference to this 
body that it is said that Jesus also needed the 
Avrpwots in order not to be hindered by the 
évvoia tod Sarephuatos (to which He had been 
in a certain way subjected on His issuing from 
the Sophia) in His mounting upwards into the 
Pleroma (§ 22). ([Heinrici is mistaken in re- 
ferring these words to Christus.] With regard 
to the suffering (passion) of Jesus but few hints 
are given. The owépuara whom Jesus has 
taken up into Himself share in this suffering, 
and thereby the whole universe (Td 8Aov kal 
7) may, both the Pleroma and this lower 
world) is drawn into sympathy (§ 31). In his 
passion he gives over to His Father the Sophia 
with the words, Luke xxiii. 46, in order to 
receive her again from Him that she be not 
kept back by the powers of the left hand 
- (1. with Bernays io tay dpicrépwy duvducwr). 
_ With the same words He also commends into 
the Father’s hands the whole pneumatic seed 
‘of the elect. [By the éAexrof here we cannot 
understand, as at § 23, the dyyerAud apperikd, 
but only their associates the pneumatici; and 
must therefore assume a variable use of terms]. 
The passion of Jesus is also represented as a 
being divided in order to the reunion of the 
_ sundered parts. As Jesus is baptised to bring 
about the union of the pneumatici whose femi- 
nine souls are separated from their masculine 
consorts the angels, so also the indivisible must 
be divided in order that the pneumatici may be 
united to their angel consorts and so we, the 
many being made one, may all be commingled 
with the One who for our sakes has been 
divided (§ 36). [After e¢Banticaro 6 "Incots 
Wwe must place a stop.] What we are to under- 
stand by this “being divided” predicated of 
_ Jesus will be evident if we bear in mind that it 
is expressly mentioned (cf. § 1) how in His 
passion He gives up to the Father the pneumatic 
elements which on coming down to earth He 
had received from the Sophia (and from the 
| kkAnoia), and had clothed Himself therewith 
| as with a body, and so separates Himself from 
| them for a time in order to receive them back 
“again and to take them up with Himself into 
the Pleroma. But before this can take place 
Jesus mapaxdrnéels, ie. the capktoy united with 
the paraclete, the pneumatic man Jesus, being 
Tisen again, takes His place at the right hand of 
the Demiurge in order to enable the whole 
eeoastic seed to enter the Pleroma (§ 38). 
We have in Paul the Apostle a type of the 
‘paraclete, being sent forth as preacher of the 
Resurrection immediately after the Lord’s pas- 
Sion. For that reason he preached the Soter in 
‘two different ways [l. «a0’ éxdrepoy] according 
to men’s different powers of comprehension. 
Now, for the sake of the dporepol, he preaches 
Him as born and suffering (yevynrdv kad radnrdy) 
because they can only know this Christus and 
fear Him xara toy témov rovtrwy [Bernays 
‘reads uerda roy Témoy rovroy]; and now, for 
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the sake of higher minds, he preaches Him pneu- 
matically even as He is known by the deg) 
&yyeAo., and as born of the Holy Ghost and of 
the Virgin, 7.¢. as proceeding from the pneumatic 
world and from the Sophia. For the Lord 
manifests Himself to each one in a different way. 

The further details of the work of redemption 
are given with special reference to that pneu- 
matic seed which is to be redeemed. The 
descent of Jesus takes place (according to Theo- 
dotus) with an accompaniment of &yyeAo. Tod 
diapépovtos omepuaros (§ 35). The Soter 
awakes the soul out of sleep and fans the omv6hp 
into fame. For this reason the elect seed which 
is quickened into life by the Logos, is called 
omvOnp, apple of the eye, mustard seed, and 
leaven, which united unto faith that which 
seemed to be divided [l. évorowtoay]. After 
the resurrection he breathes the Spirit into the 
apostles, blows away the dust like ashes, but 
fans the omw@fhp into life (§§ 1,3). The en- 
lightenment of the pneumatic seed is referred 
to in John i, 9 (The “light which lighteneth 
every man”). The humanity here spoken of 
is the omépua Siapépov. His coming into the 
world was an adorning Himself (eis roy kéopov 
Harvey Toutéoctw Eautdy exdounoev: the play on 
the word xéouos is untranslatable) by putting 
away from Him the beclouding and commingling 
wa0n (§ 41). It is thus that by the coming 
of Jesus down to earth, the separation is ac- 
complished between believers and unbelievers, 
The instrument of this separation is the cross 
(Sravpés) which is the sign of Horus (“Opos) 
within the Pleroma. As Horus divides this 
lower world from the Pleroma, so Stauros 
believers from unbelievers (1. rovs arlorous Tay 
motoy). By “believers” here we are not to 
understand, as in later teaching, the psychici, 
but the pneumatici, the omépyata diapépovta. 
These it is whom Jesus carries by the sign (the 
Cross) upon his shoulders and into the Pleroma. 
Jesus therefore is called the “shoulders” of 
the seed as Christus is called their “head ;” 
and therefore is it said, “ He that taketh not up 
his cross and followeth me is not my brother.” 
So Jesus took up his own body (to the cross), 
which being of pneumatic nature was consub- 
stantial with the church (éuoovcvoy rH éxxAnola) 
(§ 42). The Demiurge and his associates (of 
detiol) before the coming (mapovcla) of Jesus 
into the world, knew the names of Jesus and of 
Christus (1. rod *Incod Kal trod Xpiotod Ta 
évéuara) but not the power of the sign (ae. of 
cross) § 43. [l. AAG Tod onpelou ovK Hdecay 
gaol thy Stvaury. With the words im- 
mediately following in the same section (§ 43) 
—kal ddytros macay ekovolay tod marpds — 
begins the piece taken from the Italian school]. 
In order to open the way for the pneumatici 
into the Pleroma, Jesus after His resurrec- 
tion places Himself at the right hand of 
Topos (the demiurge) and pacifies his fiery 
nature (§ 38 of Iren. i. 30, 14, where pre- 
cisely the same speculation is reported of 
the Ophites). But the apostles take their 
places in the twelve zodiacal circles, because as 
the natural birth proceeds from the zodiac, so 
regeneration (or new birth) from the apostles 
(§ 25). Along with the pneumatic omépyara 
Sophia also is brought into the Pleroma. The 
feminine omépmara (pneumatic human souls) are 
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united with their masculine consorts (the angels) 
and so they all enter together into the Pleroma. 
Therefore is it said in the Egyptian gospel, 
“The woman is transformed into the man and 
the church below into angels” (§ 21). When 
the mother with the Son and with the omépuara. 
have entered the Pleroma, then will Topos take 
the place which is now taken by the Mother 
(§ 34). The psychici (otherwise called the 
Righteous) taking their way through creation 
Ql. ev 7G exriopév and not with Bernays éx 
mlotews) remain behind with Topos, the rest 
(the Hylici) remain in the dark portion of 
creation (é€v TG Tod oxdrov extiopevw) with the 
Gpiorepol, and there fall into the fire (§ 37). 
The preceding survey shows that in the first 
forty-two paragraphs or sections of Clemens’s 
Fragments from Theodotus, we really have a 
well connected and consistent doctrinal system. 
The scattered notices in §§ 1-28 fit in tolera- 
bly well into the dogmatic whole, and there is 
no more reason to doubt that we have here an 
account of the so-called Anatolic school, as that 
it also gives in substance the oldest form of 
the Valentinian system. When therefore it is 
added to the Title of these “ Excerpts from Theo- 
dotus and the Anatolic school,” that they are 
kara Tovs Odadevtivov xpdvous, the addition is 
perfectly justifiable. It is certainly an error 
when the title expressly assumes that all the 
excerpts belong to the Anatolic school CEk tay 
@coddsrov Kai THs avatroAuKhs Kadovmevns dida- 
okadlas), but this mistake is not probably to be 
laid to the charge of Clemens himself. It seems 
however likely that the combination of the later 
account of the doctrines of the Italian school 
(§§ 42-65) with that of the older Anatolic 
system was Clemens’s own work. We may ever 
discover how he was led to make this combina- 
tion. In § 44 we are told how the Son upon 
his coming is received by the Sophia. She sees 
his likeness to the light which has left her, and 
hastens to meet him with joy and adoration. 
But when she discovers the masculine angels by 
whom he is accompanied, she veils herself for 
shame. Now the later Italian document (which 
reappears also in Irenaeus, i. 4, 2) referred this 
Light by which Sophia had been deserted, to the 
Aeon Christus who he emanated from the 
Pleroma along with Mveya Gyov, in order to 
impart to the Kdrw Sopla a pdppwors Kar’ 
ovolay, and after accomplishing this work had 
returned into the Pleroma. After which the 
Soter, at the instance of Christus, comes down to 
Sophia accompanied by his angels (cf. Iren. i, 2, 
6; 4,53; 5,6; 7, 1), and imparts to her a pdp- 
goo Kata ywaow (Hac. ex Theod. § 45, cf. 
Tren, i. 4,5). Clemens explained this in the 
sense of the simpler account of the Anatolic 
school, which he had himself been giving, and 
referred, therefore, Christus to the Soter of the 
Sophia, and the &yyeAo: to the masculine seed 
which after the creation had been emanated 
along with the feminine seed at the instance of 
the Logos. But herein he made the serious mis- 
take of overlooking that the Christus of the 
older school was a quite different character and 
performed a quite different part from the Chris- 
tus of the later school. Again, whereas accord- 
ing to the first account the work of redemption 
begins with the descent of Jesus, the udppwors 
kara yvaouv (imparted to the lower Sophia) is, 
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according to the second account, the commence- { 
ment of creation (the elements of the universe — 
being formed out of her +dé@y separated and trans- 
muted into earthly substances) and the work of 
redemption takes place much later. We must ~ 
indeed allow that the obs¢wwe character of the — 
latter account shows plainly that it is derived — 
from an older and simpler source. According — 
to Irenaeus (i. 4, 1; ef. 4, 5) the udppwors Kara 
yvaow imparted by the Soter to the lower — 
Sophia, is preceded by the udppwors kar’ ovolay 
imparted to her by the Aeon Christus. It is 
however hard to say how these two poppocets 
are to be distinguished the one from the other 
when the whole process of the world’s formation 
from the 1467 of Sophia is said to proceed from ~ 
the pdppwors Kara yvaorr. 
The historical development of the Valentinian — 
doctrine can be traced out with only approxi- 
mate certainty, and in any case only imperfectly. — 
The roots of the system are to be found in the 
old vulgar Gnosis. For even if the original 
dualistic foundation is repressed and concealed — 
by a platonizing pantheism, it still gives evident 
tokens of its continued existence in the back- 
ground. The Am and “dark waters” into 
which the Ophitic Sophia sinks down (Iren. i. 
30, 3), are here changed into the kévwya or 
borépnua, which in antithesis to the mAjpapa is 
simply an equivalent for the Platonic my dv. 
But yet more when the Universe is no sooner 
formed than it divided itself into a right and~ 
a left, a psychical half, and a hylical, a” 
demiurge and a cosmocrator, the dualistic 
foundation is no less evident than in the some-— 
what differently turned Ophitic doctrine which 
makes Jaldabaoth generate the Ophiomorphos by — 
mirroring himself in the dregs of the #Ay (Iren. 
i. 30, 5). The same is the case when the 
Demiurge is described as a Gebs mupivos (Lac. ex 
Theod. § 38, cf. Philos. vi. 32, p. 191, and 
compare what is said of the so-called Doceta 
Philos. viii. 9, p. 265), which is not only a 
reminiscence of a well-known Old Testament 
representation, but also of the doctrines of the 
Syrian Gnosis. Compare, more especially, the 
teaching of Apelles concerning the &yyeAos” 
mbpivos, the “igneus praeses mali,” who is now 
distinguished from and now identified with the 
God of the Jews (Tertullian, de Carne Christi, 83 
de Anima, 23; Philos. vii. 38, p. 259). This 
original dualism appears also in the theories of 
later Valentinians, as in the piece contained in 
the Dialog. de recta fide, and erroneously ascribed 
to Valentinus himself. cf 
The Valentinian doctrine of emanations is also 
of Oriental origin. If indeed we might venture 
to reckon Bardesanes himself among the Valen= 
tinians, the investigation into points of connee= 
tion between them and the Ophitic gnosis might be 
carried much further. But the statement found 
in the Philosophumena (vi. 35), that bardesiaa 
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was one of the heads of the Anatolic School is 
not confirmed by a ‘comparison with other 
accounts. Yet, undoubtedly, the antithesis of a 
masculine and a feminine principle, which — 
perpetually recurring in the syzygies of t 
Valentinian Pleroma, and in ever varying forms, — 
as also the notion of mAnpduara in contradis=— 
tinction to eYcoves, indicates a connection with 
the ideas and conceptions of Aramaic paganism. 

From the Syrian gnosis moreover are derived 
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the ”Av@pwros mpody, the names ’Axauod, “lad 
(iren. i. 4, 13 21, 3), and probably also the 
“Aramaic formulae for prayer and conjuration 
which are found among Marcosians and other 
Valentinians. Valentinus, on the other hand, 
appears to have been the first who, under the 
influence of Platonic philosophy, found in the 
old Cosmogonic Myths a new and philosophic 
meaning. The mythical personages of the 
Valentinian Pleroma present the history of 
mind or spirit, which breaking forth from the 
primal silence of the hidden ground of all being 
‘in the form of the creative thought and will 
preceeds from its hiding-place to revelation. 
This self-development of the infinite appears to 
bring it under finite conditions of maos or 
suffering, which affect even the highest Pleroma, 
and threaten to destroy the primal harmony, 
unless the individual Aeons, in whom the in- 
finite powers of spirit distribute themselves, can 
be once more established in their original order, 
and each restrained within his own limits. The 
same process which within the Pleroma is 
brought to rest by the action of Horus ( Opos, 
limit-maker) repeats itself at the lower stages 
and developments of existence. In the troubles 
of Sophia we find represented the history of the 
soul, which having forsaken her original home, 
and so lost her proper rank and purity, is 
visited now with innumerable sufferings, pangs 
of grief and unstilled longings, till deliverance 
‘is finally vouchsafed her from above. ‘The 
origin of this Valentinian Sophia is also to be 
found in the Syrian gnosis. [Sopura.] She is 
here described as the overflow of light which 
the mother of life can no longer retain, the beam 
“bursting forth on “the left side,” which (like 
the light sparks of Saturninus’ Pleroma) be- 
comes the principle of all life and all formation 
im the Ayn. With Valentinus also the Sophia 
appears as the formative principle in the visible 
universe: but with this old cosmogonic con- 
eeption we find the platonic thoughts combined 
of the soul’s fall, of her punitive suffering, of 
her reminiscences of the long lost home, and 
her final return thither. 

Valentinus himself as well as the older Ana- 
tolic school represented in the excerpts of 
Clemens Alexandrinus knows but one Sophia, the 

twelfth (or thirtieth) Aeon of whose Fall and 
<onsequent sufferings the whole of this mun- 
‘dane creation is the issue. ‘The same conception 
meets us again in the older source made use of 
by Hippolytus in the Syntagma, in Marcus (Iren. 
"4.18, 4; cf. 15,3; 16, 1, 2; 17,1; but other- 
_ wise 1, 16, 3) as well as in the second account 
given by Irenaeus (i. 2,3). According to this 
‘last, Sophia atter attempting the impossible gave 


birth after the manner of a woman, to an odola 


 &pmoppos, on beholding which she is seized with 
fear and sorrow, with horror and despair, and 
strives in every way to hide what has happened. 
She turns at length to the Father in her peni- 
tent sorrow, and all the other Aeons make in- 
_ tercession for her. Meanwhile from the passions 
_ of Sophia (her tyvo.a, Adwn, psBos and ExmAnkis) 
the material worldis formed. The ovata %uoppos 
here is certainly not the lower Sophia, but the 
formless after-birth, the oxd, which remains 
behind with the mother, when Christus her 
son, born in reminiscence of the higher world, 
has mounted up to the Pleroma. 
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The distinction made of a twofold Sophia, is 
the most important alteration in the original 
system taken in hand by a certain part of the 
Valentinian school. We are expressly informed 
of this doctrine as taught by Secundus, one of 
the oldest disciples of Valentinus (Iren. i. 11, 2), 
but elsewhere we find it only in documents of 
the Italian school. The Irenaeus’ main account 
from source A relates first the history of the 
last Aeon Sophia. In overweening desire for 
immediate communion with the all - perfect 
Father, she separates herself from her ovvyos, 
falls into a state of suffering, and would have 
been wholly dissolyed in her longing if Horus 
had not delivered her from her suffering, re- 
introduced her into the Pleroma, and reunited 
her to her ov(uyos (Iren. i. 2, 2, ef. 2, 4; 3, 3). 
The purification of Sophia by Horus is thereby 
accomplished that her ’Ev@dunots (Desire), to- 
gether with the md@os that has come upon her 
(oby 7G entywopévw mde), is separated from 
her (2,4; 4, 1). This "Evévunois of the ave 
Zopia is the "Axaudd or kdtw Zopia. It is 
described here, as in the doctrine of the eyios 
(2, 3), with which however this account is not 
otherwise to be confounded, as a formless being 
(&moppos kal Gvetdeos). It is indeed still of 
pneumatic essence and endowed with a certain 
natural longing after the upper world (the 
Aidéyv), but, being unable to comprehend any- 
thing, it is formless, a mere weak feminine off- 
spring, an xrpwpa (compare also Philos. vi. 31, 
p. 188 sq.). Outside the region of light and 
the Pleroma she is driven about by an irresistible 
fire in plaees of shadow and emptiness (1. ey 
oKias Ka Kevduaros témoas, cf. Haxcerpt. ex 
Theod. § 31), till the upper Christus takes 
pity upon her and imparts to her the udppwots 
kar’ ovolay (2, 4; 4, 1). Although this pédp- 
wos Kat’ ovotay is expressly contrasted by 
Irenaeus with the pdppwors kata yv@ow which 
has not yet taken place, it nevertheless from his 
own account appears to have consisted in an 
impartation of knowledge to Achamoth. Not 
till the upper Christus has again left her, 
does she come to the knowledge of her suffering 
and of her separation from the Pleroma, and is 
filled with longing after the better world, of 
which, since the coming of the Christus, a 
fragrant savour had remained with her. But 
her endeayour to mount upwards into the 
Pleroma finds a bar in the action of Horus, who 
keeps her back with the magical utterance Iao. 
Now then more than ever feeling herself left 
alone outside the Pleroma is she laid hold of by 
all manner of sufferings, sorrow, fear, despera- 
tion, ignorance, but also for the first time with 
an &repa didfeois of penitent conversion (ém- 
orpopy) to the Giver of Life. While then her 
mother (the first Sophia) obtains deliverance 
(érepolwais Tov mdOwy) she (the €w Boia) has — 
experience of the opposite. From her 7d 
issues this lower world. From her emorpoph 
comes the soul of the world (4 ux} Tod Kécpov) 
and of the Demiurge, from her ¢é8os and Adan 
the rest, from her tears the watery particles, 
from her smile the substance of light, from her 
Adwn and éropta the corporeal elements of the 
universe (4, 1, 2). 

This formation of the Universe is further 
designated as an opening of the wyrpa of Acha- 
moth (3, 3). 
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The further process of the world’s formation 
is depicted by Irenaeus from two accounts which 
supplement each other, the first that which he 
has been using hitherto (source A), a document 
of the Ptolemaic school ; the’ second (source C) 
the writing used by Clemens also (Mxcerpt. ex 
Theod. §§ 43-65). The account given by C is 
the basis of what is found in Ivenaeus from 4, 5 
to 5, 5, but is frequently interrupted by inser- 
tions from A. Most of the account is given 
twice in different words and with slight modifi- 
cations in detail. This is the case with the 
origination of the Demiurge, the formation of 
the Psychici and Hylici from the md@y of the 
Sophia, the psychical Christus of the Demiurge, 
the constituent parts of the Soter who descends 
for the work of Redemption, and the like. 
Common to both accounts is it that the udpgwors 
kata yveow of Achamoth or her deliverance 
from her wd6n is effected by the Soter or Para- 
clete, who on the intercession of Christus is sent 
forth from the Pleroma and with a company of 
his angels descends to her. From the psychical 
substance he forms the Demiurge, or the Heb- 
domad over which Achamoth as Ogdoad sits 
enthroned; from the hylical substance proceed 
the mvevuaricd rijs wornplas, the Cosmocrator or 
Devil and the demons. (Following source A, 
Tren. 5, 1; following source C, Mxe. ex Theodot. 
§§ 43-46 = Iren. 4, 5 down to Sednusovpyn- 
kévar pdoxovor and 5, 2-3). We have here an 
echo of the old Ophite doctrine, the Demiurge 
appearing as a limited Being who knows of 
nothing higher than himself, but the Cosmocra- 
tor as an evil spirit who is possessed of that 
knowledge (Iren. 5, 4, cf. 30,5). The formation 
of the various constituents of this lower world 
out of the ra@n of Achamoth is the work of the 
Demiurge acting as an instrument of the Sophia, 
while imagining that He himself is the Highest. 
The further details are with some insignificant 
modifications the same in both accounts (follow- 
ing source A Iren. 4, 2; 5,1; following source 
C, Bae. ex Thecdot. §§ 47-49 =Iren. 5, 4, where an 
interpolation from A repeatedly breaks the con- 
nexion). To the three original elements of the 
Universe, the Pneumatic, the Psychic, and the 
Hylic Elements, corresponds a threefold race of 
human beings, one by nature capable of salva- 
tion, another endowed with freedom of will, and 
a third by nature devoted to destruction. These 
three races or kinds of human beings are repre- 
sented by the three sons of Adam, Seth, Abel, 
Cain (from A, Iren. 6, 1, 2; from OC, Exc. ex 
Theod. §§ 50-57 =Iren. 5,5; 7,5). The pneu- 
matic seed is secretly sown by the Sophia in the 
soul of Adam (Zwe. ex Theod. § 53) and the mas- 
culine angels watch over the oréppara (ibid. ). 
But in the main source A the origination of 
pneumatic souls from the impregnation of the 
Sophia by the Angels of the Soter is given with 
more detail. (Iren. 4, 5, last sentence; 5,1; 6.) 
Essentially the same form of doctrine is that 
presented in the Philosophumena (vi. 31-34, 
pp. 188-192). ; 

The doctrine of redemption is curiously modi- 
fied in the Italian system. The older teaching 
of a Christus, son of the Sophia, who forsakes his 
mother in order to ascend into the Pleroma is 
attributed besides to Valentinus himself (Iren. 
11, 1) and the Anatolic school, to Marcus also, 
according to whom Christus receives the place 
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of the xiith Aeon within the Pleroma (Iven. 15, 
3; see Hilgenfeld’s remarks upon it, J. c. p. 374). 
But according to the source A, as used by 
Irenaeus, the new Syzygy of Christus and 
Tvetua “Ayioy takes the place of Christus, son 
of Sophia, haying emanated from the Monogenes 
(the Nous and ’AA7j Gea), whter the restoration of 
the Upper Sophia, and the separation of Acha- 
moth. According to the yet younger form 
which the doctrine takes in the Philosophumene 
the number of thirty Acons is first made up by 
this fifteenth Syzygy (Philos. vi. 31, p. 188). The 
only peculiarity seems to be that in the account 
given by Irenaeus (from source A) the same 
functions are ascribed to the Aeon Christus as 
to the “Opos. He confirms and establishes the 
Aeons by teaching them the Law of Syzygy, and 
shewing them the impossibility of their know- 
ing the Father, whereas the Nvetua’Ayov, on 
the other hand, teaches thein how to thank and 
praise the Father of all (Iren. 2, 5, 6). It 
seems here evident that the new form in which 
Christus here appears is not part of the original 
arrangement of the system, and does not well 
fit in with it. This higher Christus it is, as we 
have seen, who imparts to the lower Sophia the 
Méppwos kar’ ovolay, and immediately after 
returns into the Pleroma (Iren. 4, 1). Why the 
Christus leaves Achamoth so quickly after a 
half-accomplished work of Redemption can only 
be explained by supposing a transformation of 
the. original doctrine. The pdpdwois rare 
yveow and the deliverance from the d6n is 
imparted to the Achamoth through Soter, the 
Paraclete, or Jesus, who appears here also issuing 
forth as the common Product of the whole 
Pleroma. (Irom source A, Iren. 2,6; 3,1, 2,45 
5, 13 from C, xe. ex Theodot. §§ 43-45 =Iren. 4, 
5). He is the general Framer of the Universe, who 
has formed all things duvyduer; in his work he 
makes use of Achamoth and of the psychical 
Demiurge without his knowledge. “(From 
source A, Tren. 5,1; from C, Exc. ea Theodot. 
§ 47=Iren. 4, 5.) And so the pneumatic seed to 
which Achamoth gives birth is derived from the 
angels of the Soter, and comes down at his 
instance into the lower world (see above). 

In this form of doctrine also it is the Soter, 
who at the end of all things comes down once 
more, to bring in the universal Redemption. 
But, whereas, according to Anatolic doctrine, 
he descends to earth invested with the Sophia 
and *ExkAnola as with a pneumatic body, so 
here he unites on coming down both psychical 
and pneumatic elements, being obliged to assume 
the firstfruits of all which he is minded to 
redeem, Thus from the Achamoth and from 
"ExkAnota, he takes the pneumatic elements and 
adds them to his own pneumatic essence, i.c- 
the dvoua, and from the Demiurge he takes the 
psychical. He unites himself with the psychical 
Christus of the Demiurge, and assumes amd Tis 
Oirovoulas a psychical body which has beew 
prepared with exquisite art, in order to be seen 
and touched, and capable of suffering, Only 
froin the ¥An, which in itself is incapable of 
redemption, be assumes nothing. His descent 
on the psychical Christus takes place at the 
baptism; at the passion he is deserted, not only 
by the Soter, but also by the pneumatic element 
received from Achamoth (from source C, Hue. 
ex Theod. §§ 58-61). In the two accounts — 
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given by Irenaeus, 6, 1, and 7, 2, the relation 
of the sources is not quite clear. As 7, 1 is 
derived from C, it would seem that the transi- 
tion to A takes place at the words eiot 8& 
A€yoyres. But this is not a suitable form of 
expression to denote his main source; and 
besides this, the points of contact with the 
excerpts are greater in 7, 2 than in 6, 1. 
_ The notion of a psychical Christus who passes 
through Mary as water through a conduit 
(Iren. 7, 2), is to be found everywhere in the 
Italic school (Philos. vi. 35, p. 194 sq.). It 
assumes that the Demiurge who has fore- 
announced this his own Messiah by the Law and 
by the Prophets (cf. Luc. ex Vheodot. § 59; 
Tren. 7, 2) is only a limited and not in any way 
a hostile Being. This last notion however is not 
peculiar to the Italian school. Among the 
Marcosians also we meet with the &y@pwmros é« 
THs oikovoulas, or the cwrhp ex Tis oixovoulas, 
who is also called the paivduevos "Inoods, on 
whom at his Baptism the Xpiords descends. 
The generation of this &vOpwros ex THs oiKovo- 
plas, and his birth from Mary, is the work of 
Powers flowing forth in a wonderful. manner 
from the Upper Tetrad. The place of the Logos 
is taken by the Angel Gabriel, that of Zwh by 
the Tvetua “Ayiov, that of “Av@pwmos by the 
divapis Tod Hlorov, that of *ExxaAnola by 
the Virgin Mary (Iren, 15, 3, cf. 14, 6). The 
Svvapuis Tod iWiorov is understood to mean the 
-Demiurge in the Italian account as it appears in 
Pseudorigenes (Philos. vi. 35, p. 194; cf. Luxe. ex 
Theod. § 60), but it is not made out that the 
Marcosians shared this view. Heracleon, on 
the other hand, makes the expression 6 duyds 
Tod Geod refer to the imperfect and passible, and 
therefore psychical Body of the Redeemer (ap. 
Origen. in Joann. tom. viii. 38). 
_ Apart from this one point of difference the 
further process of the Work of Redemption is 
represented in the accounts which have come 
‘to us from the Italian school with the same 
features essentially as in those of the Anatolic 
school. During the Passion of the psychical 
Christus, the Soter withdraws himself from the 
oGpya to give room for Death asserting its 
power. But the Body haying died, and so Death 
haying exercised its power over it []. kpathoay- 
Tos avrov| the Soter sends down a ray of his 
“power and drives away Death [read with 
Bernays. amfaace] awakens, the Body, and 
abolishes its mam (Zac. ex Theod.§ 61). The 
_ psychical Christus takes then his place after 
‘the Resurrection at the Right Hand of the 
Demiurge (just as Jesus in the Anatolic doctrine) 
and there will remain till the end of the World 
_(2xe. ex Theodot. § 62). In this interval the 
Pneumatici find rest along with their Mother in 
the Ogdoad, and wear till their perfecting their 
(psychic) souls as wedding garments: the other 
faithful souls (the Psychici) find their place 
along with the Demiurge. At the end of the 
_ World the Mother ascends up'into the Pleroma 
_ along with her Pneumatici. She is there wedded 
with the Soter as her od(vyos, and the Pneu- 
“matici with their Angels as Brides with their 
\Bridegrooms. And so the great Marriage 
Supper is celebrated in the Marriage Chamber 
Within the gpos. The Pneumatici obtain the 
vision of the Father, and having themselves 


become rational Aeons, they are now admitted to _ 
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the rational and everlasting marriage joys of the 
celestial Syzygy. . The Demiurge along with 
the faithful psychici moves up into the Ogdoad, 
and takes the place which the Mother has 
vacated. He is the guest who has been made 
apxirpixAiwvos at the wedding banquet, the 
conductor of the Bride, the friend of the Bride- 
groom who stands without and rejoices when he 
hears the Bridegroom’s voice (Waxe. ex Theod. 
§$ 61-65. In § 63 a comma should be put 
after unrpt and éxydvrwy be read instead of 
éxovres; in § 64 read warpds instead of mved- 
Haros). Essentially the same are the accounts 
given by Irenaeus (from source A, 7,.4; 53 
from C, 7, 1), and in the Philosophumenca. 
(vi. 36, p. 195.sq.). 

The doctrinal system contained in source A is, 
as we have already observed, that of the Ptole- 
maic school with which the account in source C 
is in thorough agreement. But the writing also 
made use of by Hippolytus, or whoever was the 
author of the Philosophwmena, represents the 
Italian type of doctrine. Ifwe except the dif- 
ferences already noted in the doctrine of the 
Aeons, and some other differences in terminology 
which have also been already mentioned, it 
differs from the sources A and C in only a few 
non-essential particulars. ‘Ihe Fragments of 
Heracleon moreover agree with the Philosophu- 
mena in all main points (cf. Hilgenfeld, J. c. 
pp- 472-505, for the proofs of this statement). 

Compared with the older Anatolic Valen- 
tinianism, the Italian exhibits a richer and more 
developed Mythology. The sufferings of the 
lower Sophia are at bottom a mere repetition of 
those of the upper Sophia, the part played by 
the higher Christus is a copy of that of Horus. 
The Christology is also more artificially con- 
structed. The oldest form of doctrine preserved 
by Marcus appears to have taught quite simply 
that Christus Son of Sophia, after mounting 
upwards into the Pleroma came down at his 
Baptism on the wondrously formed cdpxiov 
(product of the Sophia and ’ExaAnola), the Man 
Jesus. ‘The Anatolic doctrine which Irenaeus or 
his authority (Justin) here ascribes to Valentinus, 
himself (Haer, i, 11, 1) already attributed the 
Work of Redemption no longer to Christus 
himself, but to the Soter, who at his request had 
been sent forth as a common fruit of the whole 
Pleroma, and who descended on Jesus, i.e. on the 
odpxiov. The Italian school distinguished more 
clearly a threefold Christus: first the Aeon 
Christus, od@uyos of Tvedua “Ayiov, who ema- 
nated after the establishment of the Upper 
Sophia; second, the Soter, who is also called 
Christus, and was emanated as the common 
fruit of the Pleroma; third and last the 
psychic Christus of the Demiurge with whom 
Soter unites himself at his Baptism. 

The centre of gravity of the whole system 
lies undoubtedly in its speculative interests. 
The names alone of the thirty Aeons are a proof 
of this. It deserves notice that the designations 
Nods and Movoyevijs applied to the first masculine 
principle emanating from the supreme Father 
do not seem to have been used by Valentinus 
himself. It was called simply Marnp or “Av@pw- 
mos (vids avOpémov). Discussions like those of 
the Anatolic school (as reported by Clemens, 
Luc. ex Theod. §§ 6, 7) concerning ‘the ema- 
nation of the Moyvoyevjs from the Supreme 
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Father minister to that philosophical tendency 
which seeks to solve the old old question of the 
origination of all existence from primeval 
silence, by means of the ‘Eternal Thought.” 
It is a genuinely speculative feature when, as 
here (/.c.), the knowledge of the Father through 
the Son is derived trom a union of the Spirit of 
Loye with the Spirit of Knowledge. Related to 
this is the theoretical exposition attributed by 
Trenaeus to the “Scientiores circa Ptolemaeum ” 
(12, 1). According to this Bythos had two 
consorts, *Evvoi, and @éAnua, from whom pro- 
ceeded the Syzygy of Movoyerhs and ’AAN@e:a. 
Then in the first place he conceived the thought 
of the emanations, and afterwards made the 
resolve to carry it out. The unknown authority 
in Pseudorigenes (the Philosophumena) makes 
love once more the final cause of the emanation 
of the Pleroma from the Fore-Father in his lone- 
someness, with the beautiful words: ayarn jv 
BAos, 86 yarn ovK ear aydan, Edy wh H Td 
jyomnuévoy (Phil. vi. 29, p. 185). 

In view of the origin of the doctrine of 
Valentinus, concerning the Aeons which we have 
found to be in the cosmogonic and astral powers 
of the old Syrian Gnosis, one cannot doubt that 
the Aeons were originally thought of as 
mythological personages and not as personified 
notions, although Tertullian (adv. Valentin. 4) 
would refer the former view to Ptolemaeus, 
and not Valentinus as its first author. The 
original form of the doctrine, therefore, is that 
which gives Svyf or ”Evvo.a to Buds as his 
consort. Another mode of conception regards 
the first principle as both male and female 
<hermaphrodite), even as the masculine and 
feminine members of the Syzyzies of the Pleroma 
are again sometimes regarded as_ bisexual 
(Cf. Iren, 11, 5, with 1, 1 and Epiph. xxxi. 5). 
Just as in the religious systems of Hither Asia, 
might the Syzygy of the masculine and feminine 
principle coalesce in a bisexual being, without 
the original conception being abandoned. It has, 
on the other hand, a quite different signification 
when the first principle is raised above all sexual 
antithesis. So reports Irenaeus repeatedly (2,4; 
11, 5; cf. Epiph. xxxii. 7) concerning a portion 
of the Valentinians. According to them, the 
Father is above male and above female, or as it 
is said in the second passage of méy yap abroy 
&uyov A€youor pire eppeva pnre Ohrciay hte 
éaws byta ti. Here, then, the Platonic or 
Pythagorean Monas takes the place of the 
bisexual First Principle. This form of doctrine is 
presented in the Philosophumena in contradiction 
to the older authorities as the proper doctrine of 
Valentinus and ‘his disciples Heracleon and 
Ptolemaeus. The apxy tay mdytwy is here 
described as povas ayevyntos, &pbaptos, axard- 
Anmros, amepivdnros, yoviwos (vi. 29, p. 184sq.). 
Here, then, we have the speculative question 
concerning the Absolute answered in a similar 
way, as by the Basilidians, and as also by the 
Alexandrine fathers of the church, that, namely, 
the Absolute is the simple Monad, the One, 
raised above all quality and definition. Still 
more clearly appears the Pythagorean notion of 
the Movds in the teaching of that &AdAos empa- 
vhs diddcKaAos avt@y, who is mentioned in the 
ancient source followed by Irenaeus in Haer. i. 11. 
According to him the highest principle is the 
HovdTns, which is further designated as rpoapx} 
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mpoavevvdntos, &ppntds Te Kal axaTovduaoros. 
Along with this poydrns subsists another ddvamss, 
the évérns. Both Suvduers are one. From 
them proceeds, even because they emanate nothing, 
the povds, an dpxh vonth ayevyntdés te Kat 
aéparos. Along with the jovds subsists a 
duvepus co-essential with ityewd &. We have 
then here the Pythagorean Tetractys, and from 
this all the other Aeons are supposed to emanate 
(Iren. i. 11, 3). The same exact doctrine re- 
appears in the teaching of Marcus, who is 
probably the “illustrious teacher” alluded to 
(xv. 1). The Pythagoreism of the system has 
here degenerated into a symbolism of numbers, 
and letters spun out into infinity. 

Others make an Ogdoad to precede Bythus, 
as the mpérn kad apxéyovos dydods, whose 
single members represent tie idea of the primal 
and unfathomable Being on all its sides: the first 
Tetrad is mpoapx) avevvdnros, &ppntos, adparos, 
the second is a&px} aKardAnmros, dvovouaoros, 
ayévyntos (Iren. i. 11, 5). How much this purely 
philosophical questioning occupied the school is 
evident from what Irenaeus te]ls us of those who 
would be more knowing than they. These do not 
make the first Oydoad come forth by degrees, one 
Syzygy after another, but the mpoBoAn of the 
three first pairs of Aeons from the Mpordtwp 
and ”“Evvo. takes place at one and the same 
moment. What the Fore-Father thought within 
Himself to emit (€vevon@n mpoBadety) was hence 
called Father; because it was true, it was called 
"AANOeia ; because He willed to reveal Himself, 
it was called ”Av@pwros; and they whom He 
foreknew before causing them to emanate were 
called "ExkAnota. The man (”Av@pwmos) spake 
the word (roy Adyov)—which is, therefore, his 
only-begotten Son; the Logos, moreover, was 
followed by the Life. And thus the first Ogdoad 


was completed (Iren. i. 12, 3; ap. Epiph. xxxv. ~ 


1, where this party is called Kolarbasianians). 


With the notion of the Syzygy “AvOpwmros — 
and ’ExAnota, as preceding that of Adyos and — 


Zw, is to be compared the order in which the 
unknown source made use of by Epiphanius 


(Haer. xxxi. 5) reckons up the lists of the Acons. — 
Differently again the authority made use of in ~ 
the Philosophumena makes Nods and ’AAH@ea 
the source from whence first Logos and Zoé, and ~ 


a, 2. 


then ten other Aeons proceed; from Logos and — 


Zoé proceed again ’Av@pwros and ’ExkAnota, and — 
P s Pp La 


after them twelve other Aeons (Philos. vi. 29 sq. 


p: 186 sq.). Of like sort is the controversial ques- _ 


tion mentioned by Irenaeus (i. 12, 4)—whether — 


the Soter draws his origin from the twelve 
emanations which proceeded from ”Ay@pw7os and — 


*Exxanota, or from the ten derived from Logos — 


and Zoé, or whether merely from Xpiords and 
Tivedua “A-yioy. 


However unimportant such ~ 
difference may appear, their explanation is to be — 
found in the lively speculative interest which — 


attached itself in Gnostic minds to the various — 


forms of the inner divine life, and its various — 
Secundus, him= 
self the oldest of all Valentinus’ disciples, seb up 


manifestations in the Pleroma. 


a doctrine of his own concerning the relations of — 


the different Aeons one to another. So in the 


first Ogdoad itself, he distinguished a Tetras 
deéid and a TeTpds dpicrepd, and called the one 
$s, the other oxdéros (Iren. 11, 2, cf. Pseudo- — 
tertull. 13). It is, indeed, quite vossible that 
this statement, as it stands, is founded on error; 

ah} 
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and one may venture to conjecture that what 
Secundus really meant was to distinguish an 
upper and a lower Tetrad, one within, the other 
outside the divine Pleroma. In this case 
his system of doctrine would approach very 
nearly to the old Syrian Dualism. But this is a 
point on which we can no longer decide with 
certainty. 

A yet more widely different conception of the 
Valentinian doctrine of Aeons is found in the 
Fragment given by Epiphanius (xxxi. 5-6). Here, 
too, the speculative interest is manifest in the 
endeavour to follow up in detail the process of 
the emanation of individual Aeons within the 
Pleroma from the Aitomarwp. But the whole 
description, bathed as it is in sensuous warmth, 
with its peculiar plays with numbers and its 
barbarous names for individual Aeons, appears to 
be merely a degenerate Marcosian form of Gnosis. 
_ Finally, we have a quite peculiar trans- 
formation of the Valentinian system in the 
doctrine of the so-called Docetae, as preserved in 
the Philosophumena (viii. 8-11). From the 
ap@ros Geds who is small as the seed of a fig-tree 
but infinite in power, proceed first of all three 
Aeons, which by the perfect number ten enlarge 
themselves to thirty Aeons; from these again 
proceed innumerable other bisexual eons. 
From these proceed an infinite multiplicity of 

Ideas, of which those of the third Aeon are 
expressed and shapen in the lower world of 
darkness as ¢wreival xapaxrjpes. To prevent 
‘a further robbery of Light, the third Aeon forms 
a wall of partition between the upper and lower 
world. After his form the wupoeid)s Oeds comes 
into existence as the Creator of this lower world, 
having for his essence, Light changed into Fire. 
He holds in his keeping the sparks of light 
which have been congealed into souls, and 
compels them to transmigrate from one dark 
body into another, and exercises violence over 
them till the Soter appears, and puts an end to 
their transmigrations. For the formation of 
the Soter all the Aeons meet together in the 
middle Aeon, and so form a product of equal 
power with that of the fig-tree seed. ‘The 
great task set before him in his work of Re- 
demption is to bring back all the sparks of 
light which haye sunk down into the material 

world, or all the Ideas which have congealed 
into human souls, to that particular Aeon from 
which each has originally proceeded. In order to 
become the Redeemer of all, he clothes himself 
with the ideas of all the Aeons; last of all 
‘the soul thus produced puts on a clothing of 
adpt, taken from the lower World of Darkness. 
The process of this Incarnation is precisely that 
described in the Gospel. When the Demiurge 
nails his own creature, the odpé, to the cross, 
the Wux} of the cwrhp puts off this odpé, and 
clothes himself again, in order not to be found 
naked, with the c@ua, which at his Baptism 
had been formed in the water to take the 
place of that odpt. Each soul comprehends 
that Jesus, who corresponds to her own nature, 
whom the eternal Monogenes has taken from 
the eternal places, and therewith clothed him- 

' self. And this is why so many sects or parties 
(aipéceis) seek Jesus with contention, who is 
really kin to them all, and appears to each 
otherwise according to the different places in 

the spirit-world to which each belongs. Hach 
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party regards that Jesus who is its own kins- 
man and fellow-citizen as the only true one, 
and all the others as spurious. Those whose 
nature is derived from the inferior places in 
the spirit-world, are unable to discover these 
Ideas of the Saviour, which are above them, 
while the higher natures from the middle 
Decad, and the noblest Ogdoad, perceive and 
know Jesus, not only é« wépovs but entire, and 
for that reason only are the perfect ones, while 
all others have only a partial knowledge. 

The Platonic foundation of the Valentinian 
system is very perceptible in this its last offshoot 
though mixed up in a peculiar way with 
Oriental Dualism. At the same time these 
Docetae endeavour to reduce the metaphysical 
distinctions which they maintain, to merely 
gradual ones. No part of Christendom therefore 
is entirely excluded from the knowledge of the 
Redeemer, and participation in His Redemption : 
all, even those of the lower grades of the 
spirit-world, participate at least é« mépous in 
the Truth. The way in which all, and each 
according to his measure, attain to the know- 
ledge of the truth, is, as in the Doctrine of 
the Church, Faith. Since the Redeemer’s 
advent—so we read expressly— “Faith is an- 
nounced for the Forgiveness of sins.” 

Beside working out philosophical problems, 
the disciples of Valentinus were much occupied 
with the endeavour to find traces of their 
Master’s doctrine in Holy Scripture. The Ex- 
cerpts of Clemens and abundant notices in 
Irenaens give us information as to an allegorical 
method of scriptural exposition pursued with 
great zeal in the Valentinian schools. It is not 
limited to the Gospels or the Pauline Epistles 
but extends to the Old Testament, and attaches 
special significance to the history of creation in 
the book of Genesis. Valentinian expositors 
shew a special preference for the Gospel of St. 
John, and above all for its Prologue. Of those 
allegorical expositions have been preserved 
some belonging to the Anatolic school (Haxc. ex 
Theod. §§ 6, 7) and others derived from Ptole- 
maeus (Iren, i. 8, 5). But before all we must 
make mention of the labours of Heracleon, of 
which Origen has preserved numerous specimens. 
From Heracleon proceeded the first known 
commentary on St. John’s Gospel. 

VI. Literature. — Valentinus occupies a 
distinguished place in all works on Gnosticism ; 


so, after still older writers, in the works of - 


Neander, Baur, Matter, Lipsius, Méller (@e- 
schichte der Kosmologie in der Christlichen Kirche), 
and Mansel ( The Gnostic Heresies of the First and 
Second Centuries—a posthumous work, edited by 
Bishop Lightfoot) ; as well as in the Prolegomena 
of Harvey’s edition of Irenaeus. The best 
Monograph is that by Heinrici (die Valentini- 
anische Gnosis und die Heiliye Schrift, Berlin, 
1851), with which may be compared the Review 
by Lipsius (Protestantische Kirchenzeitung, 1873, 
pp- 174-186). The latest inquiries are those 
set forth by Hilgenfeld in two papers, in his 
Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie (1880, 
pp- 280-300; 1883, pp. 356-360), and in his 
“ Ketzergeschichte des Urehristenthwns,” Leipzig, 
1884 (pp. 283-316; 335-384; 461-522; 
546-550), 
dictionary on Bardesanes, Colorbasus, Heracleon, 
Marcus, Ptolemaeus, [R. A. L.) 


Compare also the Articles in this - 


- 
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VALENTINUS (2), a bishop mentioned by 


Sulpicius Severus as in company with St. Martin 
when he was visiting Chartres. On a little 
dumb girl being brought by her father to the 
saint for cure, the father’s prayer was supported 
by Valentinus and by Victricius, another bishop 
who was with them, and St. Martin complied 
(Sulp. Sev. Dial. iii. 2 in Pat. Lat. xx. 213). 
Valentinus is believed to have been bishop of 
Chartres c. 390, and Victricius, bishop of Rouen 
(Tillem. x. 333 ; Gall. Chr. viii. 1094). [C. H.] 


VALENTINUS (8), a layman, in high 
official position at Constantinople, friendly to 
Chrysostom. ‘Three letters of Chrysostom’s to 
him are extant (Zpp. 41, 116, 217). [E. V.] 

VALENTINUS (4), bishop of Baiana, or 
Vaiana, a place of unknown site in Numidia, re- 
spected by the Donatists, who wished that their 
case might be heard in his presence at Ravenna, 
A.D, 406. (Aug. Hp. 88,10.) -He also joined 
in a letter to the Donatists, from the bishops 
assembled at Zerta, about the charge of par- 
tiality at the conference brought against 
Marcellinus the President. (Hp. 141.) He 
Was present at the conference A.D. 411 (Carth. 
Coll. i. 57, 99), and also at the Council. of 
Mileum a.p. 416, and at that of Carthage, 
A.D. 419, by which time he had become primate 
of Numidia, after the death of Silvanus. (Zp. 
176, 182; Bruns, Conc. i, 156.) (Ursanvs (of 
Sicca); XANTHIPPUS.] EELAWicPa] 


VALENTINUS (5), abbat of a monastery at 
Adrumetum or Hadrumetum, capital of Byzacene. 
(Dict. of Geog. i. 1024). The troubles which 
disturbed this monastery A.D. 426 or 427, are 
briefly described above [I'rn1x (189) and FLorus 
(12) Vol. II. 500, 546.] In his letter to St. 
Augustine Valentinus explains their origin, 
describes the restoration of peace, and begs his 
prayers for the welfare of the house, and his 
advice as to its regulation. (Aug. Ep. 214, 215, 
216.) (H. W. P.] 


VALENTINUS (6), abbat of St. Andrew’s 
at Rome [Vaventivs}. 


VALENTINUS (17), abbat, had allowed 
women to frequent his monastery, and also per- 
mitted his monks to be sponsors with women. 
Gregory the Great wrote to him in A.D. 594 
forbidding both practices. He was perhaps the 
same as the priest Valentinus, who complained 
to Gregory the Great that monks of his monas- 
tery, whom he had excommunicated, fled to the 
diocese of Spoleto, and were allowed to receive 
communion there. He also complained that one 
of two slaves whom a deacon had manumitted 
on condition of their becoming monks in his 
monastery had left it. (Zpp. iv. 42, ix. 37.) 

P. D. 

VALENTIO (1), May 25, martyr aes Pale 
crates at Dorostorum (Silistria). He suffered 
under a president Maximus in the Diocletian 
persecution. His name occurs in the acts of 
Julius, AA. Sincera, ed. Ruinart, p. 616. These 
acts are plainly genuine according to the tests 
laid down by Le Blant, Actes des Martyrs, p. 121, 
and elsewhere in that work. The acts of Julius 
mention that Julius, when about to die, was 
asked hy Hesychius, another soldier, to salute 
from him Valentio and Pasicrates, who had 
already suffered. (G. T. S.] 
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VALENTIO (2), bishop in Numidia. Cris- 


conius, bishop of an adjoining see, complained to 
Gregory the Great that he had arbitrarily joined 
certain parishes of Crisconius’s diocese to his 
own, and that he had also appropriated the pro- 
perty of Crisconius’s predecessor. These com- 
plaints were referred by Gregory the Great to 
bishops Victor and Columbus for investigation, 
and, if proved, for redress. (Zipp. viii. 28.) 
LF. D.J 


VALENTIUS (Vatentio, VALENTINUS), 
abbat, first of a monastery in the province of 
Valeria, and afterwards of Gregory the Great’s 
own monastery at Rome, while Gregory the 
Great was a monk there, is his authority for 
the story of the sheep-stealer miraculously 
stopped as he passed a priest’s grave, and for 
that of the two monks who were hanged by 
the Lombards, whose souls were heard singing 
after their murder. (Dial. i. 4, iii, 22, iv. 21.) 
He is commemorated on March 14th. [F. D.] 


VALERIA (1), Ap. 28. [Virauis (1).] 


VALERIA (2), Christian daughter of Dio- 
cletian, compelled by her father to sacrifice to 
the gods (Lactant. Wort. D’ersec. cap. 15). She 
became the wife of the emperor Galerius, and in 
her widowhood was sought in marriage by 
Maximinus Daia. On her refusal to marry him 
she was banished, together with her mother 
Prisca (39, 40). After wandering for some time 
they were both apprehended at Thessalonica and 
put to death by order of Licinius (50, 51), their 
bodies being cast into the sea. (Tillem. v. 7, 
24, 117, 180; A. J. Mason, Persec. of Diocl. 40, 
121, &c.) [C. H.] 


VALERIA FALCONIA PROBA. [Fat- r 
CONIA.] - 


VALERIANA, martyr with Victoria and 
Fidentius, a bishop. They seem to have been — 
numbered among the twenty martyrs who — 
had a church at Hippo, whom Augustine praises 
in Serm. 325. August. in his De Civ, Dei, xxii. 
8, tells a story of the effects of prayer to these 
twenty martyrs. [FLoRENTIUs (2)]. [G.T. S.J] — 


VALERIANUS (1), C. PUBLIUS LICI-— 
NIUS, emperor, belonged to a noble family. 
He was born probably about s.p. 190, and filled 
all the offices of the state in regular succession. 
In A.D. 237 he was princeps senatus, and as such _ 
received the embassy from Africa, announcing — 
the elevation of the Gordians to the empire (Vita — 
Gord. c.9). When Decius, shortly before his death, 
revived the office of censor [Ducius], the senate, — 
to whom the. election had been left, unanimously — 
chose Valerian, who was then in Thrace with 
the emperor.} He prudently declined so invidious 
an office, and the death of Decius, which fol- 
lowed immediately afterwards, put an end to the — 
project. When Gallus heard that Aemilianus — 
had been proclaimed emperor by the army 
in Moesia, he despatched Valerian to Gaul and — 
Germany to collect troops (A.D. 253). Before 
the close of that year, Valerian was proclaimed — 
emperor by the legions of Rhaetia and Noricum, 
and associated his son Gallienus with him in that 
dignity. : Meanwhile Aemilianus had marched 
on Italy, and Gallus and his son had been slain 
at Terni by their own troops, who went over to. 


= 
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their rival. This happened probably in February 

or March A.p, 254. Valerian then crossed the 
Alps, Aemiljanus in his turn was slain by his 
soldiers at Spoleto (or, according to Victor, de 
Caes. ¢. 31, died of disease) three months after 
the death of Gallus, and in June or July 
Valerian was recognized as sole emperor, the 
senate also ratifying the eleyation of Gallienus to 
the empire (Victor, de Cacs. c. 32).* 

The reigns of Valerian and his son were the 
most disastrous period in the history of Rome 
down to the time of Honorius. The empire 
seemed on the verge of dissolution. Not only 
was every frontier menaced by barbarian attacks, 
but even the interior provinces were invaded 
and ravaged. .A German host entered Italy 
itself, and penetrated as far as Ravenna. The 
Franks, who now first appear under this name 
in history, assailed the Rhine frontier, and not- 
withstanding the efforts of Gallienus, who was 
sent there to command in person, forced a 
passage at several points, and after ravaging 
Gaul invaded Spain, where they stormed and 
sacked the capital Tarragona, and even Africa 
suffered from their attacks. In the West the 
Goths and their kindred tribes poured across the 
Danube into Illyricum and Macedonia, The great 
city of Thessalonica was besieged, and was with 
difliculty saved by the gallant defence of the 
inhabitants. . The walls of Athens were rebuilt 
by the terrified citizens, and the Isthmus of 
Corinth fortified. The Boians, Goths, Carpi, 
and Burgundians, obtaining vessels from the 
inhabitants of the Crimea, ravaged the coasts 
of the Euxine. Trebizond was taken by 
them, probably in a.p. 259, and in the following 

year Bithynia was invaded, and Nicomedia, 
Nicaea, and Prusa were taken and burnt. 
Cyzicas »was saved only by a freshet in the 
Rhyndacus.. The Persians took Nisibis and 
Carrhae, and, led by the renegade Cyriades, even 
penetrated into Syria and captured Antioch 
(@ A.D. 255). Worse even than all these wars 
was the great plague which had begun in 
the reign of Decius, and which raged for fifteen 
years (Zon, xii. 21). 

To the other calamities of the reign was 
added the most terrible persecution the church 
eyer experienced, except the final one under 
Diocletian and his colleagues. There are some 
curious points of resemblance between the 
events that preceded these persecutions. In the 
early part of his reign Valerian was exceedingly 
favourable to the Christians, and his palace, like 
that of Diocletian, was filled with believers. 
But in a.D. 257 a terrible change took place. 
Valerian fell more and more under the influence 
of the praetorian prefect Macrianus, an Egyptian, 
who was chief of the “magi” of that. country. 
The same means that were used again half a 
century later in Diocletian’s case were employed 
to incense. Valerian against the . Christians. 
Macrianus persuaded the emperor to have’ re- 
course to sacrifices of children, and other 
abominable, means of forecasting the future, 
and attributed the failure of these unholy 


@ The accounts of these events are exceedingly meagre 
and conflicting. The deaths of Gallus and Aemilianus 
and the elevation of Valevian' are often placed in a.p. 
233. The narrative in the text is based on Eckhel’s 
dissertation, Doctrina Numorum, vii. 361. 
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rites to the presence of the Christian members of 
the imperial household. (Compare DiocLEerran, 
Vol. I, 835.) 

. Under the influence of the favourite, Valerian 
issued an order, commanding that those who did 
not belong to the religion of Rome should at 
least render the outward signs of conformity to 
it under pain of exile. By the same edict, 
Christians were forbidden, under pain of death, 
to assemble for worship, or to enter their ceme- 
teries. ‘The cases of St. Cyprian (Acta Procons. 
ce. 1,.in Migne, Patr. Lat. iii. 1499) and St. 
Dionysius of Alexandria (Kus. H. Z. vii. 11) 
shew how uniform the procedure was under this 
edict. St. Cyprian was apparently the first to 
suffer in Africa, and the date of his exile (August 
A.D. 257) shews when the persecution began. 
His sentence was simple banishment, but a great 
number of African bishops, priests, and deacons, 
besides some of the laity, were sent to the mines, 
where they endured great hardships (S. Cypr. 
Epp. 17, 78, 79, 80 in Patr. Lat. iv. 414), 

This edict was followed in A.D. 258 by a 
rescript of tremendous severity from Valerian, 
who, in the interval, had probably set out to the 
East to take the command against the Persians. 
(In the early part of the year he had held a 
council of war at Byzantium [Vopiscus, Vit. 
Aureliani, 13].) The punishment for the clergy 
of every grade—bishops, priests, and deacons— 
was death. Apparently in their case even re- 
cantation was unavailing. Senators, viri egregii, 
and knights were punished with degradation and 
confiscation of property. Death was the punish- 
ment if they refused to recant. Noble ladies 
were to forfeit their property and be exiled. 
Members of the imperial household suffered a 
similar forfeiture, and were to be sent in chains 
to work on the imperial possessions. It is re- 
markable that no mention is made of Christians 
in general, but only the clergy and the higher 
classes of the laity are included. The emperor’s 
policy was apparently to strike at the leaders. 
The first victim of this rescript was pope 
Xystus. On August 6th he was found, in viola- 
tion of the first edict, in a subterranean oratory 
in the cemetery of Praetextatus, and was put to 
death as he sat in his episcopal chair.’ Four of 
his deacons suffered with him. This was the 
beginning of a violent persecution’ at Rome 
(Cypr. Hp. 82) in which our days later the 
famous St. Lawrence followed his master. The 
news was brought to Cyprian by the messengers 
he had sent to Rome, who also informed him of 
the terms of the rescript, and that letters of 
similar purport had been sent by the emperor to 
the praesides of the provinces. Cyprian calmly 
awaited his fate, which was not long delayed. 
He was beheaded on September 14th. Both in 
Rome and Africa a great number of Christians 
suffered the fate of their leaders. The best 
proof of the violence of the persecution is the 
long vacancies of the sees of Rome and Carthage. 
The former remained yacant’ more than eleyen 
months till the July after the death of Xystus, 
and the latter probably about the same time. 
In Spain, Fructuosus. the bishop of Tarragona, 
with two of his deacons, were burnt alive in the 
amphitheatre (Jan. 21, A.D. 259). . In Palestine 
the: names of three martyrs are preserved by 
Eusebius’ (H, Z, vii. 12) who’came before the 
governor and declared themselves Christians.’ 
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A woman who was a follower of Marcion shared 
their fate. 

But the reign of Valerian was not destined to 
be of long duration. Dionysius regards his perse- 
cution as lasting the forty-two months mentioned 
inthe Apocalypse. After the council of Constan- 
tinople he had hastened to the East, and busied 
himself in rebuilding and restoring Antioch, which 
had suffered much from the Persians. At the news 
of the Gothic invasion of Bithynia, he marched 
into Cappadocia, but again retreated, either on 
account of the departure of the Goths, the 
Persian inyasion, or the state of his army, in 
which the plague had broken out. His campaign 
against Sapor, the scene of which was the neigh- 
bourhood of Edessa, was disastrous. He found 
himself, it was said, through the treachery of 
Macrianus, in such a position that he could 
neither fight nor fly. He was taken prisoner, 
and passed the rest of his life in a miserable 
captivity, embittered by the insults of the 
Persian king. The most probable date of his 
capture is late in A.D. 260. How long he lived 
in captivity is unknown. Indeed the order of 
events throughout his reign is very doubtful, 
and the dates of nearly all of them are uncer- 
tain. Gallienus, immediately after his father’s 
captivity, put a stop to the persecution, but it 
probably lasted in the East till the fall of 
Macrianus, who on Valerian’s captivity had 
assumed the purple in A.D. 262. (Zos. i. 28-36 ; 
Zon. xii. 22, 23; Bernhardt, Geschichte Roms 
von Valerian; Tillemont, Emp. iii., WL. iv. LS 
Victor, de Caes. 32 ; Epit. 32 ; the life of Valerian 
in the Augustan history; Gibbon, c. 10, 16.) 

[F. D.} 

VALERIANUS (2), Sept. 15, martyr with 
Marcellus, near Lyons, towards the close of 2nd 
cent. Their acts are rejected by Ruinart, though 
their fame is celebrated by Gregorius Turonensis 
(de Gloria, MM. lib. i. cap. 53, 54). [G. T. S.] 


VALERIANUS (8) husband of St. Caecilia. 
For the story of his martyrdom (commemorated 
April 14) see Vol. I. p.365. Here may be added 
the ingenious explanation given by the late 
bishop Fitzgerald, how St. Caecilia came to be 
‘regarded as the patron of music. Her Acts 
relate that although she had dedicated herself 
to a life of virginity she consented, in compliance 
with the urgency of her family, to go through 
the ceremony of marriage with Valerianus. 
‘She is described as steeling her heart against all 
the allurements to sensual pleasure on the 
occasion of the wedding festivities, and among 
these, special mention is made of the “symphonia 
instrumentorum” to which she refused to 
hearken; but “organis cantantibus die nupti- 
arum” she made melody in her heart to God, 
saying, “may my heart and body be undefiled.” 
The necessities of the pictorial art demanded 
that each saint should be depicted with an 
appropriate symbol by which the spectator 
might recognise what saint was intended. 

. Bishop Fitzgerald thought that as St. Lawrence 
was represented with his gridiron and St. 
Catherine with her wheel, so St. Caecilia was 
represented in early pictures with the organ 
prominent in her Acts; and that she was thence 
imagined to be a musician by those who did not 
understand that she was only represented with 

"an organ in the sarhe way that other saints are 
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depicted with the instrument of torture by 
which they suffered. 

We may certainly believe that Dryden's “ drew 
an angel down” had its origin in a misunder- 
standing of pictures. The Acts relate that on 
her wedding night she told Valerianus that she 
was under the protection of an angel who would 
punish him if he did not respect her chastity, 
and whom he could see for himself if he 
would be baptised. This no doubt is the angel 
who appears in pictures of St. Caecilia, and there 
is no ground for the idea that the angel came 
down to listen to her music. 

The Acts of St. Caecilia have been recently 
studied by Erbes (Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, 
ix. 1), who has given good reason for thinking 
that they are not earlier than the end of the 
Sth century. They not only exhibit a use of St. 
Augustine’s work on the Trinity which appeared 
in A.D, 416, but coincidences in language, as 
well as in substance, make it probable that the 
whole story of Caecilia is derived from the 
story of Martinianus and Maxima told by Victor 
Vitensis I. 30. This would bring down the date 
of the Acts to about a.D. 490. The name of 
Caecilia is not found in earlier lists of Roman 
martyrs. Erbes remarks that the original day 
of commemoration of St. Caecilia was Sept. 16: 
the day Noy. 22 really commemorates the dedi- 
cation of the church of St. Caecilia, which 
probably took place under Sixtus III. between 
434 and 440, Erbes ingeniously supports the 
opinion that this, and not the church of St. 
Mary in Trastevere, was the church which as 
Lampridius tells (in his life of Alexander Severus, 
c. 49) was adjudged by that emperor to the 
Christians, in opposition to the rival claim of 
the Company of Victuallers, who desired to make 
a tavern of it. Concerning the neighbourhood 
of the burial-place of St. Caecilia in the cata- 
combs to that of certain popes, Erbes holds — 
that in the year 236 a suitable burial-place 
was being prepared for the body of Pontianus, 
then brought from Sardinia, as well as for 
that of Anteros who had died in Rome, that the 
site was furnished by the Caecilian family, and 
that in order to make room for the two bishops 
the body of Caecilia was moved to an adjacent 
side chamber. How Caecilia suffered martyrdom 
or whether she was a martyr at all, we have no 
authentic information. [G. S.J 


VALERIANUS (4), ST., bishop of Aquileia, 
is first mentioned as present at the council of 
Rome in A.D. 371. (Theodoret, H. E. ii. 17.) 
He presided also at the council held in a.p, 381 
in his own city against the Arian bishops Palla- 
dius and Secundinus, but took hardly any part 
in the discussion, in which St. Ambrose was the 
leader on the Catholic side. (Gesta Conc. Aq. in 
Ambrosi Op. ii. 786 in Migne, Patr. Lat. xvi. 
9,16.) He was also at the council of Rome in 
the following year (Theodoret, H. Z. y. 9.) The 
date of his death is uncertain. He is commemo- 
rated on Noy. 27, But little is known of his 
life, but under his rule there grew up at Aqui- 
leia the society of remarkable persons, of whom 
Hieronymus became the most famous [HrERrony- 
mus (4), Vol. III. 30], and which he describes in 
his Chronicle (A.D. 378) as a company of the 
blessed. LF. D.] 


a 
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VALERIANUS (5), addressed by Eucherius 
in a long letter on contempt of the world, the 
date of which is about A.D. 428. (Migne, Pat. 
Lat. iv. 711.) [G. W. D.] 


VALERIANUS (6), bishop of Iconium, ad- 
dressed by Cyril (Zp. 50 al. 44) in censure of 
the Nestorians. {C. H.j 


VALERIANUS (1), ST., bishop of Cemele, 
thought to have been the Valerius, monk of 
Lérins, who was honoured as a bishop at Nice 
on July 24th. He is probably the Valerianus 
who subscribed at the council of Riez in 439 
(Mansi, y. 1196), the Valerianus who occurs 
among the Gallic bishops in the letters which 
passed between them and pope Leo the Great in 
450, 451, 452 (Leo, Hpp. 66, 99, 102 in Pat. 
Lat. liv. 884, 966, 984), and the Valerianus 
present at the council of Arles under Ravennius 
in 455, supporting Fausrus (11) of Riez (Mansi, 
vii. 907). Under pope Leo the bishoprics of 
Cemele and Nice were united, and it seems likely 
that this was done while Valerianus held the 
see of Cemele (Gall. Chr. iii. 1271), He was the 
author of Homiliae XX. and Epistola ad Monachos 
(Galland. Bibl. t. x.; Pat. Lat. lii. 691). The 
first of his homilies, De Bono Disciplinae, was 
long ascribed to St. Augustine, and printed 
among his writings. On the strength of some 
expressions in his eleventh homily he has been 
acceused of semi-pelagianism, but Theophilus 
Raynaud has vindicated him in a treatise, Apo- 
logia pro Valeriano, accompanying the bishop’s 
works. (Cave, i. 427; Ceillier, viii. 444, 605, 
x. 154; Dupin, i. 485, ed. 1723; Hist. Litt. de 
la France, ii. 328.) Migne’s edition includes a 
Vita from Galland. (Ga We Ds] 


VALERIANUS (8), patrician, to whom pope 
Pelagius writes about Paviinus of Aquileia 
and the other schismatic bishops of Istria and 
Venetia. The letter is almost identical word 
for word with those numbered 4 and 2 to 
Narses, (Pelagius, Hpp. in Migne, Patr. Lat. 
Ixix, 413, 397, 394.) Another fragment has 
been published by Theiner. (Disq. 203.) 

[F. D.] 


VALERIANUS (9), advocate at Rome, 
father-in-law of Ammonius, who afterwards 
became a monk in Gregory the Great’s monas- 
tery. (Dial. iv. 26.) [F. D.] 


VALERIUS (1) (Vaumrranvs), June 14, 
martyr with Rufinus at Soissons, in 287. Their 
Passio was composed in the ninth century by 
Paschasius Radbert. (Bull. Acta SS. 14 Jun. il. 
284; Paschas. Radb. ed. Sirmond in Pat. Lat. 
exx. 1489; Ceill. xii. 545.) Gudrin (Les Petits 
Boll, vii. 5) mentions several small places near 
the Vesle in the diocese of Soissons as under 
their patronage. (C. H.] 


VALERIUS (2), ST., E, first certain bishop 
of Saragossa and confessor, was arrested and 
brought to Valencia with his archdeacon, the 
famous St. VINCENT, by order of DAcIANUS, the 
praeses, probably in A.D, 304. After a long and 
rigorous imprisonment they were summoned 
before the praeses, and ordered to offer libations 
to the gods, Valerius, as he had an impediment 
in his speech, left the reply to St. Vincent. 
The praeses, enraged at St. Vincent’s answer, 
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sent Valerius into exile. Valerius was after- 
wards at the council of Elvira in May (2) A.D. 
306. He is commemorated on Jan. 28 (AA. SS. 
Jan. ii. 394, 834; Bsp. Sag. xxx. 101; Tejada 
y Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la Igl. Esp. ii. 21). 
LF. D.J 
VALERIUS (8), vicar of Africa. [Vurrinus.]} 


VALERIUS (4), a bishop addressed by Fir- 
mus, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Zp. 38 
in Pat. Gr. \xxvii. 1507). [C. H.] 


VALERIUS (5), bishop of Melza, a place men- 
tioned by Pliny, and called by Ptolemy Meldita, 
in Proconsular Africa, between Tabraca and the 
river Bagradas (Plin. H. N. v. 4, 30 Ptol. iv. 3. 
31) present at the council of Bagaia a.p. 394 
(Aug. c. Crese. iii, 19 §§ 22, 93 § 59, iv. 4§5, 
c. Gaud. ii. 7,7.) fo. W. Pi 


VALERIUS (6), bishop of Hippo R. pre- 
decessor of Augustine, whom he had admitted 
to the priesthood at the earnest desire of the 
people, against Augustine’s wish, expressed in 
a letter to Valerius, but in answer, as Valerius 
thought, to his own prayers. (Aug. Zp. 21; 
Possidius, Vit. Aug. 4, 5.) Contrary to African 
usage, but in accordance with that of the Eastern 
Church, Valerius caused Augustine to preach in 
his presence when he himself became unable to 
do so. When Valerius felt his own infirmities 
increase, fearful lest so able a man should be 
caught up to fill some other see, he sought and 
obtained the consent of the other bishops, but at 
first not that of Megalius of Calama, primate of 
Numidia, to ordain Augustine as a coadjutor to 
himself, contrary to the usual practice of the 
church, and to the express wish of Augustine, 
who refused on this ground to accept the office, 
though, as he said afterwards, he was not then 
aware of the canon of the council of Nicaea, 
that there should not be two bishops in the 
same place. (Conc. Nic. can. 8, Bruns, Cone. 
p- 16; Aug. c. Petil iii. 16, § 19, c. Crese. iv. 
64, § 79; Brevie. Coll. iii. 7, § 9.) But his 
objection was overruled by the earnest desire 
of all concerned, and by the instances adduced 
of similar practice, both in Africa and else- 
where (Aug. Ep. 31, 4; 213, 4.) Valerius, 
better acquainted with Greek than with Latin, 
was rejoiced to have one so able as Augustine, to 
teach and preach in the Latin language. He is 
spoken of in the highest terms by Augustine, 
by Possidius and by Paulinus of Nola. (Aug. 
Ep. 31, 4, 32; Possid. Vit. Aug. 9; Paulinus, 
Bp. 5.) After Augustine’s appointment, Vale- 
rius gave him a piece of land for his monastery. 
(Aug. Serm. 355, 1, 2.) He died a.p. 396. 
(Aug. Zp. 33,4.) A Donatist, Proculeianus, was 
bishop of that sect in Hippo during his lifetime. 
(Aug. Ep. 33 ; PROCULEIANUS.) EW. Bay 


VALERIUS (7), count of Africa, a firm 
upholder of Catholic truth against heretical 
attack, who wrote to St. Augustine three letters, 
in return for which Augustine sent him the first 
book of his work de Concupiscentia et gratia. 
(Aug. Ep. 200.) Valerius had adopted the rule 
of conjugal continence, and of this Augustine ex- 
pressed high approval. This was about A.p. 418 
or 419. To this book Julian of Eclana replied 
in four books, in which he accused Augustine of 
denying the divine institution of marriage; and 
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‘of this work some one sent extracts to Valerius 
who was then at Ravenna, who caused them to 
be sent by Alypius to Augustine, in order that he 
might reply to them, which he did in his second 
book, about A.D. 423. The entire book by Julian 
Was sent to Augustine by Claudius. (Zp. 207, 
224; c. duas. Ep. Pelag. i. 5,93; Retract. ii. 53, 
62.) On another occasion Augustine wrote to 
Valerius commending to him a bishop named 
Felix. (Ep. 206; De Nuptiis et Concupisc. i. 2, 
2; ii. 1,1; ¢. Jul. resp. i. praef.) [H. W. P.] 


VALERIUS (8) IL., (?) bishop of Saragossa, 
attended the first council of Saragossa in A.D. 
380. The sees of the bishops are not given, but 
Valerius was probably the bishep of Saragossa, 
as from the allusion of Prudentius (Peristeph. 
iv. 79) it appears that several bishops of Sara- 
gossa had belonged to the Valerian house, just 
as at Seville we find several Sabini among the 
bishops. He is supposed to be the Valerianus 
to whom Prudentius dedicated his hymn on 
St. Hippolytus. (Peristeph. xi. 2.) (Zisp. Sag. 
xxx. 122; Tejada y Ramiro, Col. de Can. de la 
Mgl. Esp. ii. 124.) [F. D.] 


VALERIUS (9), friend of Nilus, who ad- 
dressed to him a letter on the duty of forgiving. 
(Nili Zpp. ii. 313.) [I. G. S.j 


VALERIUS (10), a presbyter of Antioch, 
who, with Castus, Cyriacus, and others, supported 
Chrysostom’s cause against the intended bishop 
Porphyry, and addressed together with them by 
Chrysostom in consolatory letters (Chrys. Epp. 
22, 62, 66, 107, 130, 222). See Castus. [E. V.] 


VALERIUS (11) ST., July 5, first bishop of 
Conserans, about the finding of whose remains 
by Theodorus, one of his successors, a story is 
told by Gregory of Tours (Glor. Conf. c. 84). 
His period is doubtful (Boll. Acta SS. Jul. ii. 
227; Tillem. x. 465; Gall. Chr. i. 86, 1123). 

{J. G.] 


VALERIUS (42), an abbat of the Monas- 
terium Rufianense who lived about the year 
655, and produced several treatises, which are 
collected in Migne’s Pat. Lat. t. Ixxxvii.; cf. 
Ceill. xi. p. 734, He wrote the life of S. Fruc- 
tuosus, founder of his monastery. [FRucru- 
osus (10).] {G. T. S.J 


VALERY, ST. [Wataricus.] 


VALGIUS, an old man whose life was 
preserved in a wonderful manner in a shipwreck. 
In consequence of his deliverance, Valgius became 
a Christian, and was baptized under the name of 
Victor, (Paulinus, Zp. 49, and note 197.) 


[H. W. PJ 


VALLAGAS, a presbyter of the church of 
Nisibis, who accompanied Domitianus, the oeco- 
nomus of the church of Constantinople, to Rome, 
conveying the particulars of the judicial proceed- 
ings of Optatus, the prefect, against Olympias, 
Pentadia, and the other friends of Chrysostom, 
charged with the conflagration of the church ; 
as well as the complaints of the inhabitants of 
the monasteries of Mesopotamia who were being 
induced by force to abandon Chrysostom and 
recognise Porphyrius. (Pallad. p. 28.) [E. V.] 


VEDASTUS | 
. VANDRILLE, ST. [Wanprisersixvs.] 
VANNES, ST. [Vrronvs.] 


VARARANES, son of Isdigerdes, and king 
of Persia in the earlier part of 5th cent. This 
prince persecuted the Christians with much 
violence till he was overthrown by the imperial 
forces and compelled to desist, about a.p. 420 
(Socrates, H. EF. vii. 18, 20). (G. T. S.J 


VARIMADUS, an Arian, against whom was 
written the treatise Contra Varimodum bearing 
the name of Idatius Clarus, but believed to hare 
been written by Vigilius bishop of Tapsus, among 
whose works it now appears (Pat. Lat. lxii. 351 = 
Ceillier, x. 483). [C. H.] 


VARNACHARIUS, VARNAHARIUS 
(WaRNAHARTUS), presbyter at Langres, ¢. A.D. 
615. As a scholar and a man of some eminence, 
he was applied to by St. Ceraunus, bishop of 
Paris, for the acts of the three Martyrs of 
Langres, Speusippus, Eleusippus, and Meleusip- 
pus. He provided these, and also sent the Acts of 
St. Desiderius, along witha letter, commendatory 
of the zeal of St. Ceraunus. These Acts were 
probably copied by this cleric and retouched, 
rather than composed by him, but we can draw 
no exact conclusion. They were given, in an 
altered form, by Surius (Vi. SS. i. 392), but in 
their original form in Boll. (AA. SS. Jan. ii, 440 
sq. and Mai v. 246 sq.) and Migne (Pat. Lat. 
Ixxx. 186 sq.) [ELasippus] (Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. 
xi. 630-1; Hist. Litt. de la France, iii. 524-5). 


[J. &] 
VEAU, ST. [VeNeranpvs.] 


VEDASTUS (Vaasr, Waasn), ST.,- first 
bishop of Arras and Cambray (cire. A.D. 500-540), 
assisted in the conversion of Clovis. His bio- 
graphy. though the text is very corrupt, is of 
some value as a contribution to the history of 
the time. Born and reared in Aquitaine, in the 
country between Limoges and Périgueux, he left 
parents and home and wandered to Toul, where 
apparently he was ordained a priest. Clovis 
passing through after his victorious battle with 
the Alamanni in the heat of which he had called 
upon Clotilda’s God, being now inclined towards 
Christianity, heard of Vedastus as a priest 
leading the religious life, and carried him with 
him to Rheims, where he and other members of 
his family were baptized by St. Remigius (a.p. 
496). About four years later Remigius con- 
secrated Vedastus bishop of Arras, to help on 
the conversion of the Franks. In this city he — 
found paganism supreme, and the church ; 
neglected and dilapidated. After an episcopate — 
of about forty years, during which he converted i 
many to Christianity and extended his efforts to _ 
Cambray, he died on Feb. 6, on which day he is 
commemorated, and was buried in the cathedral 
church. St. Dominicus is the next name both ~ 
at Arras and Cambray (Gall. Christ. iii. 2, 320). 
The sees remained united for some time. = 

Vedastus’s memory has been preserved in the _ 
name of the famous abbey of Saint-Vaast, the 7 
germ of which was constituted by a little cell 
of planks built by himself at a spot called — 
Nobiliacum, on the brook Le Crinchon. He had 
desired to be buried there, but it was not 4ill : i: 
towards the close of the 7th century that one a 
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of his successors, St. Autbertus, removed his 
body from the cathedral thither, and constructed 
the monastery. For the history of this founda- 
tion see Gall. Christ. iii. 373 sqq. 

' The tude style of the original life displeased 
later ages, and Alcuin undertook to write it 
afresh, but his version adds nothing to our 
kmowledge. Both are to be found in Boll. Acta 
SS. Feb. i. 792 sqq., together with a metrical 
epitaph by the same author and a voluminous 
narrative of the translations of the saint’s body 
and the miracles ascribed to it. [S. A. B.j 


“VENANTIUS (1), African bishop, Syn. 4 
Carth. sub Cyp..4.D. 252, de Basilide, Cyp. Mp. 
67; 49th suffrage in Sentt. Hpp. Syn. Carth. 
vii. sub Cyp. de Bap. iii.; bishop of Thinisa 
(Thinissa, Tinnisa) in Prov. Proc. between 
Utica and Hippo Diarrhytus; famous for its 
martyr Felix, on whom Augustine preaches 
(Morcelli).: No inscriptions. He is called Con- 
fessor in the later margin. Three other bishops 
known up to 5th century. [z. W. B.] 


VENANTIUS (2) (VENANCUS), recluse, was 
elder brother of Honoratus, bishop of Arles 
{Honorarus (10)]. Under the influence and 
instruction of Honoratus, he distributed all his 


goods to the poor, and set out on pilgrimage 


with him, but in passing through Greece he died 
at Methona, which is supposed to be on the coast 
of Messenia, c. A.D. 395 (Hilar. Arel. Sermo de 
Vit. Honor. c. 2). His feast is 30 May, and his 
life, by an anonymous author, is given by the 
Bollandists (Mai vii. 236 sq., with praev. com- 
ment., and see also 7b. Jan. ii. 382-3). [J. G.] 


VENANTIUS (8), ST., abbat of a monastery 
at Tours, which afterwards took his name, lived 
in the latter half of the 5th century. He was, 
according to Gregory of Tours, vir magnificae 
sanctitatis and possessed of wonder-making powers. 
His tomb, which Gregory knew, was also cele- 
brated for the cures performed at it (Greg. Tur. 
Vitae Patr. cap. xvi., Lib. de Glor. Conf. xv.). 
Venantius is commemorated Oct. 13. For his 
mention in the martyrologies and the history of 
his relics see Boll. Acta SS. Oct. vi. 211. 

[S. A. B.] 


VENANTIUS (4), patrician of Palermo, 
was in A.D. 601 addressed by Gregory the Great. 
(Zipp. xii. 4, 40, xiii. 15.) [F. D.] 


VENANTIUS FORTUNATUS. [Forru- 


__NATUS @7).] 


VENANTIUS (5), bishop of Perugia. 
CLESIUS (2).] 


VENANTIUS (6), a patrician of Syracuse, 
a friend of Gregory the Great, before the latter 
became pope, had embraced and left the monastic 
life, and had married a wife named Italica, by 
whom he had two daughters, Barbara and 
Antonina, One of the first cares of Gregory on 
becoming pope was to write to Venantius and 
urge him to return to the monastery, Venantius 
refused to comply, but Gregory continued on 
friendly terms with him. Venantius subse- 
quently quarrelled with Joannes, the bishop of 
Syracuse, because the latter had refused his 


[Ec- 


" offerings, and actually used violence towards him, 


for which conduct Gregory reproves him. Venan- 
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tius died in A.D. 602, having steadily refused to 
resume the monastic life, and Gregory after his 
death took pains to protect the interests of his 
orphan daughters (Hpist. lib. i. ind. ix. 34; lib. 
vi. ind. xiv. 43; lib. ix. ind. ii, 1235 lib. xi. ind. 
iv. 30, 35, 36, 78, in Migne, Patr. Lat. \xxvii. 
486, 850, 1056, 1143, 1147, 1218). There is no 
authority for the title of cancellarius sometimes 
given to Venantius. [F. D.] 


VENANTIUS (7), Roman nobleman, was 
anxious to procure for himself a patent of ex- 
consulship, and had asked Gregory the Great to 
exert his influence in his favour, who accordingly 
wrote on his behalf to Honoratus, his apocrisiarius 
at Constantinople. (pp. ii. 53.) LF. D.J 


VENANTIUS (8), bishop of Luna. Seven 
letters are addressed to him by Gregory the Great 
lib. iv. ind. xii, 21, lib. v. ind. xiii. 3, 7, lib, viii. 
ind. i. 4, lib. ix. ind. ii. 29; 34, lib. x. ind. 
iii..44, in Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxvii. 690, 723, 
728, 908, 967, 969, 1102). Of these the most 
important are the first, directing him to enforce 
the law which forbade Jews to have Christian 
slaves, Christian coloni, however, on estates of 
Jews to remain as before; the second, forbidding 
that clergy guilty of immorality should ever be 
restored to their office, and the tourth, giving the 
conditions as to ornaments and endowment, 
on which Gregory allowed a church to be con- 
secrated. Venantius.is Gregory’s authority for 
four remarkable stories in the Dialogues (iii. 9, 
10, 11, iv. 53, in Patr. Lat. Ixxvii. 233, 414). 
He was perhaps the bishop deputed ‘by Gregory 
the Great to investigate the complaints of bishop 
Theodorus against. DeuUsDEDIT (4) (Hp. xiii. 30). 

: [F. D.J> 


VENERANDUS (VEAv), seventh bishop of 
Clermont, succeeded Artemius, c. 394. He is 
classed with other well-known bishops in Gaul 
by Paulinus, a presbyter, who is cited by Gregory 
of: Tours (Hist. Franc: ii, c. 13), and was’ possibly 
Paulinus bishop of Nola. Venerandus died c. 
A.D, 423, and was buried in the church dedicated 
to his memory (Greg. Tur. De Glor, Conf. ce. 
35-7 in Migne, Ixxi. 855 sq. ; Gall. Christ. ii, 229). 
His feast is Jan. 18 (Boll. AA. SS. Jan. ii. 558). 

[J. G.] 


VENERIUS (J), bishop of Milan, to whom 
Aurelius bishop of Carthage in June 401, a 
season of dearth,. recommended that an envoy 
should be sent to ask his assistance to the African 
clergy (Cod. Can. Afr. Ecc. num. lvi. in Hard. 
1.895; Hefel. Counc. i. 422). An epistle written 
by Chrysostom to pope Innocent was addressed 
likewise to Venerius (Pallad. Dial. cap. ii. fin. in 
Pat. Gr. xlvii. 12). Palladius (cap. iv. p. 15) 
mentions his having written to Chrysostom, and 
among Chrysostom’s letters there is one (Zp. 
182) addressed to Venerius in 406. Venerius is 
also praised in a poem of Ennodius (lib. ii. carm. 
79). See also Ughelli (Jtal. Sac. iv. 47) and 
Cappelletti (Ze Chiese d@ Stal, xi, 109,301). 

(C. H.] - 

VENERIUS (2), fourth bishop of Marseilles, 
between Proculus and St. Eustasius (circ. A.D. ~ 
428-452), is said to have been a disciple of 
Cassianus in his monastery of St. Victor. The ~ 


rivalry of the two sees of Arles and Marseilles 
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was so bitter that Venerius was charged with 
welcoming the assassin of Proculus, archbishop 
of Arles, and “rejoicing at his own brother’s 
murder.” The pope Caelestinus I.,in a well- 
known letter written in 428, refers the matter to 
the bishops of the provinces of Vienne and Nar- 
bonne (Zpist. iv. Migne, Patr. Lat. 1, 435). 
Venerius, however, seems to have been undis- 
turbed, as he is one of the prelates addressed a 
few years later by the saine pope in his letter 
against the Semipelagians (Dpist, xxi. Patr. Lat. 
1. 528), and later on he was a correspondent of 
St. Leo, (see Leo, Hpist. xcix, cii. ciii. Patr. Lat. 
liv.. 966, 984, 988). He is said also to have 
sat in the council of Arles, held in 451. It was 
at the bidding of Venerius that Musaeus, the 
priest of Marseilles, composed his lectionary and 
treatise on the Sacraments (Gennadius, De 
Scriptor. Eccl, \xxix., Patr. Lat. lviii. 1103), See 
Gall. Christ, i. 634; Ricard, Les Bvéques de 
Marseille, 13, 14.) [S. A. B.] 


VENERIUS (8), monk. [Maxenrrvus (4), 
p. 867 a.] 


VENERIUS (4), bishop of Vibo, in Bruttii, 
is addvessed with other bishops by Gregory the 
Great in A.D. 599, and the next year, with Ste- 
phanus, is appointed by him visitor of the 
churches of Taurianum and Turris, sede vacante. 
(Epp. ix. 48, x. 17.) [F. D.J 


VENERIUS (5), apocryphal bishop of Ca- 
gliari, to whom two spurious letters, purporting 
to be from Gregory the Great, are addressed. 
(Jatté, Reg. Pont. Sp. n, 268, 269; Sardinia 
Sacra, 81.) [F. D.] 


» VENNIANUS, according to St. Columbanus 
in his letter to pope Gregory the Great (Zpp. ix. 
127), inquired of Giltas what should be done 
in the case of monks who, from desire of a more 
ascetic life, left their monasteries against their 
abbat’s will and retired to deserts, This Giltas 
may be GILDAs the author. [F. D.] 


-VENUSTIANI, [Parernranr\] 


VENUSTUS. Mart. Carthage A.D. 250. 
See ARisTo. \ - [E. W. B.] 


VERA, a lady in the family of Junranus 
(106). Jerome in a letter to him (Ep. 118 § 7, 
Jin.), mentions her eminent piety as supporting 
her under the trials of life, and’ counsels him to 
copy her example. (Ceillier, vii. 640,) [C. H.] 


VERANUS (1), ST., fourth bishop of Vence 
inthe 5th century, was a son of St. Eucherius, 
the famous bishop of Lyons, and Galla. With 
his brother Salonius he was educated at Lérins, 
and -their father’ wrote for their instruction 
the: Lnstructionum: Labri duo ad Salonium, and 
the Liber Formularum spiritalis intelligentiae 
ad Veranum ; EUOCHERIUS (1). Both of the 
brothers became bishops (see Gennadius, De 
Scriptor. Bech. \xiii. lxvii.; and cf. Salvianus, 
Epp. viii. ix., Patrs Lat. vii, 168, 169); but 
there has been considerable discussion as to 
Veranus’s see, some having maintained that he 

and his brother succeeded their father at Lyons.: 
It seems probable, however, on the evidence of 
an ancient martyrology of Vence and a MS. of 
Lérins, that he may be assigned to Vence. The 
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question is discussed in Gall. Christ. iii. 1212, 
iv. 24, and Boll. Acta SS. Sept. iii, 547. As 
bishop, whatever his gee may have been, he 
seems to have been in the confidence of the con= 
temporary popes. A joint letter of himself, his 
brother, and a third bishop, to Leo, on the sub= 
ject of Eutychianism, written in 451, is to be 
found in Migne, Patr. Lat. liy. 887. And Leo’s 
successor, Hilary, delegated to him the task of 
composing several episcopal controversies in the 
south of Gaul (Hilarius, Lipp. iv. xi., Patr. Lat. 
Iviii. 20, 28). It is not certain whether he is the 
bishop of the same name who was at the council 
of Arles in 475, The year of his death is un- 
known. His day is Sept. 10. For a former 
abbey of his name in the diocese, see Gall. Christ. 
iii, 1234, 

Veranus may have been part author of the 
Dialogue on the books of Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes, in which he and his brother appear as 
interlocutors, though the work is usually as- 
ceribed to Salonius alone (Migne, Patr. Lat. liii. 
967 sqq.; cf. Hist. Litt. de la France, 435, 436, 
476-478). (S. A. B.] 


VERANUS (2) (vulg. Urar), ST.,. 6th 
bishop of Cayaillon, was a man of some conse= 
quence, being twice employed on royal missions. 
The first date we have is 585, when he was at 
the second council of Macon, The next year 
Praetextatus, bishop of Rouen, was murdered in 
his church at the command, as was said, of 
Fredegund. Veranus, with two other bishops, 
was sent by kmg Guntram to examine into 
the matter, and, according to Gregory of Tours, 


boldly defied the queen ist. Franc. viii. 31), 


In 587 he was chosen to baptize Childebert’s son 
Theodoric Il. (bid. ix, 4), and two years later he 
was one of the bishops summoned to deliberate 
on the scandalous outbreak of the nuns of St. 
Radegund’s convent at 
CHRODIELDIS). 
Noy. 10 and 12, and on Octi 19, on which day 
the Bollandists: notice him; and he is honoured 
as the patron saint of Cayaillon. 
whom he was personally known 
Martini, iii. 60), speaks with great reverence of 
his sanctity (Hist, Franc. ix. 4). A biography 


published by Labbe (Nov. Bibl. ii.), and repeated 


Poitiers (ibid. ix. 41, 
Veranus is commemorated on 


Gregory, to 
(De Mirac. & 


by the Bollandists (Acta SS. Oct. viii, 467 sqq.), 


makes him a native of the Gévaudan, but. this 
work is of a very legendary character. 3 

In “Mansi (ix. 947, 48) is a Sententia on the 
subject of chastity in priests, spoken at some 
synod of about 584, which is attributed to Ver- 


anus (ef. Hist. Litt. de la France, iii. 357 3 Ceil-” 


lier, xi. 322), His body is said to have been 


carried in later times to Gorgeau, in the diocese a 


of Orleans, 
always remained at Cavaillon. 
i. 941; Boll. p, 461 sqq.) 


VERECUNDUS (1), a citizen of Milan and 


teacher of grammar, an intimate friend of St. 
Angustine. He became a Christian, after an ill- — 


though another opinion is that it 
(Gall. Christ. — 
[S. A. Bi] 


see tah 


ness of which he’ died, while Augustine was at 


Rome. (Conf. ix. 
_VERECUNDUS (2) (Vereunpvs), d. 552. 


He was bishop of the Civitas Juncensis in Byza- 
cena, and was summoned to Constantinople in 


3; Nepripius.) [H. W. P.J 


549, touching the question of the “Three Chap- 


ters,” 


pent Ae sn! 


He died at Chalcedon, the year before 
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“he second council of Constantinople. In the 
‘controversy on the “Three Chapters,” he seems 
‘to have acted’ until his death with Virgilius, 
defending the works in question, and joining 
with Virgilius in’ his censure on Theodore of 
@aesarea and Menas of Constantinople. He 
{joined with him also, it would’ appear, in’ his 
withdrawal to Chalcedon, and would probably 
‘have continued to act in concert with him had 
their union not been terminated by his death. 
‘Some part of the adverse judgment pronounced 
“upon him by Isidorus Hispalensis may be due to 
the fact that he died a defender of works after- 
‘svards condemned; the expressions of Victor of 
‘Tunnunum perhaps are rendered more favour- 
able by the same cause. There is certainly no 
‘reason to think, as Isidorus hints, that his poem 
“< de Poenitentia ” was intended as a lament over 
‘his own past heterodoxy. It is very probable 
‘that he is identical with the presbyter Vere- 
‘cundus who composed a commentary on the 
Ecclesiastical canticles, comprehending the songs 
‘of Miriam, Moses (from Deuteronomy), Azariah, 
Hezekiah, Habakkuk, and Deborah, the prayer 
of Manasseh and the thanksgiving of Jonah. 
‘Lhe commentary is printed in the fourth volume 
‘of the Spicilegium Solesmense, with other works 
attributed to Verecundus. It is an explanation 
‘of the canticles according to the various modes 
‘of interpretation, though these are not always 
all given for every verse: in fact a full state- 
ment of them seems to be the exception. The 
‘commentary shows some philosophical learning 
‘and historical knowledge, and some illustrations 
are drawn from his own experience. His man- 
mer of referring to the Vandal persecution in 
Africa and the unsettled state of affairs seems to 
fix the date of this work ‘before 534, when the 
persecution ended. ‘The poems attributed to 
him, and also published in the Spicilegium, are 
as follows: (1) Lahortatio Poenttendi,” (2) “ De 
_ satisfactione Poenitentiae,” (3) “ Crisias.” 

The first of these, by its closing lines, seems to 
have been the first portion of a longer poem: 
and it is hard to believe that the second is really 
the continuation of it, though from its sense it 
might well be so. The metre of the two is 
entirely distinct, that of the first being  ex- 
+xemely rude, and regardless of the quantity of 
‘syllables, while that of the second is more nearly 
normal, But as Pitra points out, the first of 
the poems is an example of a special style of 
yersification, illustrated also by Commodianus, 
and not the result’ of mere barbarism, rude 
though it seems. The spirit of the two poems 
is alike: in both there is expressed a strong 
sense of the need of repentance, and an earnest 
anticipation of the Judgment. But the remark 
‘of Isidorus mentioned above (“ Jamentabili 
carmine propria delicta deplorat”) seems un- 
warranted: the poems are, in their purpose, 
hortatory rather than penitential The third 
poem, concerning the signs of the Judgment, is 
probably not by the same hand. If has much 
more artificiality, and much less earnest distinct- 
ness than either of the others. f 

‘A “ Breviarium Coneilii Chalcedonensis” drawn 
up so as to favour the supporters of the “ Three 
‘Chapters ” is also attributed to Verecundus. It 
is very possibly his; such a work would be less 
likely to have been composed after his death 
than in his lifetime, when preparations were 
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“being made for a general council on the question. 
-But it may have been composed by a more 
extreme partisan, and issued under his name, by 


one who regarded him as a confessor, and wished 
to obtain the influence of his reputation. Pitra 
prints this also in the Spicilegium. [H. A. W.] 


VERENA, virgin, martyr with St. Ursula. 
(Boll. Acta SS. 22 Jul. v. 187.) (J. GJ 


VERGILIUS MARO, a Latin grammarian 
of the sixth or seventh century, The frag- 
ments of his works which remain are very im- 
portant, as representing the Latin when it was 


fast merging into the modern languages. They 
are written in a very provincial dialect. They 


also illustrate the development of rhyming 
Latin poetry and of mediaeval Latin, Keil, de 
Grammat. quibusdam, Lat. Inf. Act. Erlangae, 
1868, p. 5; Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akad. 
1881-82, t. xcix. p. 510, contains a long article 
on his Zpitomae by Huemer. [G.. T. $.] 


VERGUNDUS. [See Verzecunpvs.] 


VERIANUS (1), African bishop, Syn. Carth. 
sub Cyp. A.D. 252, Cyp. Ep. 57. (E. W. B.] 


VERIANUS (2) (Verinranus), a layman 
of Nazianzen, a friend of Gregory Nazianzen, 
who having received some cause of offence from 
his son-in-law was anxious to bring about a 
divorce from his daughter, a matter in which 
Gregory refused to aid him (Greg. Naz. Hp. 181 
al. 145; Ceill. v. 256). [E. V.] 


VERIMODUS. [See Dartus, Vol. I. 789.] 
(H. W. P.] 


VERINA, empress, wife of Lro I., and cousin 
to thé wife of Juttus Nepos (Malchus), a person 
of great influence during the reign of her hus- 
band’s successor, her son-in-law, Zeno. (Joh. Ant. 
in Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gr. iv. 210, 211, 214, 
and Hermes, vi. 326.) | Suidas (s. v. Byplyn) 
mentions two statues of her at Constantinople, 
one near the church of St. Agathonicus, and one 
near that of St. Barbara. (Tillemont, Zmp. vi.) 

{F. D.] 


VERINUS (VAteErtus), vicar of Africa, A.D. 
321, to whom Constantine wrote about removing 
the prohibition against the Donatists to carry 
on their worship, issued after the acquittal of 
Caecilianus. (Aug. Zp. 141, 9; Brevic. Coll. i. 
24, 42; ad Don. post Coll. 33, 56.) [H. W. P.] 


VERONICA (4 aiuoppootoa), July 12, the 
woman whom our Lord cured of the bloody 
issue (Matt. ix. 20). Concerning her Eusebius 
tells a’ very curious story (#7. JZ. vii. 18), 
“But as we have mentioned this city (Caesarea 
Philippi or Paneas as the Phoenicians called 
it) I do not think it right to pass by a 
narrative that also deserves to be recorded 
for posterity. They say that the woman who 
had an issue of blood, mentioned by the evan- 
gelists, and who obtained deliverance from 
her affliction by’ our Saviour, was a native 
of this place, and that her house is shewn 
in this city, and the wonderful monuments of 
our Savyiotr’s benefits to her-are still remaining. 
At the gates of her house, on an elevated stone, 
stands a brazen image of a woman on a bended 
knee, with her hands stretched out before her, 
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like one entreating. Opposite to this there is 
another image of a man erect, of the same mate- 
rials, decently clad in a mantle, and stretching 
out his hand to the woman. Before her feet, 
and on the same pedestal, there is a strange 
plant growing which, rising as high as the hem 
of the brazen garment, is a kind of antidote to 
all kinds of diseases. This statue, they say, is a 
statue of Jesus Christ, and it has remained even 
until our times, so that we ourselyes saw it 
whilst tarrying in that city. Nor is it to be 
wondered at that those of the Gentiles who were 
anciently benefited by our Saviour should have 
done these things. Since we have also seen 
representations of the apostles Peter and Paul, 
and of Christ Himself still preserved in paint- 
ings; as it is probable that, according to a 
practice among the Gentiles, the ancients were 
accustomed to pay this kind of honour indis- 
criminately to those who were as sayiours or 
deliverers to them.” With regard to the subse- 
quent history of this statue the authorities are 
conflicting. Eusebius tells us it was there in 
his time. Asterius, as quoted by Photius in 


Bibliotheca, Cod. 271, p. 1508, cf. Combefis. | 


Auct. Nov. Biblioth. t. i. p. 235, et 262 Sq., 
states that Maximinus overthrew it during the 
persecution A.D. 308-312, while Sozomen 
(HZ. B. vy. 20) asserts that Julian removed it, 
substituting instead his own statue, which a 
thunderbolt soon after cut in twain, hurling the 
head and neck to the ground, where the historian 
says it still remained even in his time, bearing 
traces of the lightning’s action. The fragments 
of the statue of Christ, which the populace had 
smashed, were carefully preserved in the church. 
J. Malalas (Chronograph. x. 306-308, in Corp. 
Seriptt. Hist. Byzant.), writing in the 7th 
century, tells us that Haemorrhoissa petitioned 
Herod, the murderer of John the Baptist, for 
leave to erect the statue. He gives us the very 
words of the petition, and relates that in his 
time the fragments of the statue were still pre- 
served in the local church, and that he himself 
had seen a copy of the petition preserved by a 
certain Bassus, a conyert from Judaism to 
Christianity. Gibbon, in chap. xlix. note 1 
accepts the testimony of Eusebius to the exist- 
ence of the statue, which he supposes may have 
been inscribed r@ Swrhpi, 7G evepyérn, but he 
ridicules the idea that it could have been erected 


in honour of the Saviour by a woman whom 


the Gospels describe as poor. He thinks that 
Beausobre more reasonably conjectures the 
philosopher Apollonius or the emperor Vespa- 
sian; in the latter supposition the female is a 
city, a province, or. perhaps the queen Berenice.” 
Round the person of this woman legendary tradi- 
tion flourished during and after the 4th century. 


Macarius Magnesius says she was princess of 


Edessa, and that her name was Veronica or 
Berenice (Macarii Magnet. ed. Blondel, Paris, 
1876; Till. Mém. i. 20; Hist. des Emp. iv. 308), 
following whom Baronius (Annal. xxxi. 75) 
makes her rich and noble. Pseudo-Ambrosius 
Germ. xlvi. in App. Opp. ed. Bened. p. 454) 
maintains she was Martha, the sister of Lazarus, 
while the gospel of Nicodemus introduces her 
under the name of Veronica as one of the wit- 
nesses in behalf of Christ at His trial by Pilate 
(Thilo, Cod. Apocryph. Novi Test. p. 560). In 
addition to the authorities already mentioned 
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there may be consulted Joan. Damase. de Imag. 
Orat. 3; Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles. vii. 3; a 
long and learned note in Thilo, /.c.; Du Cange, 
s.v.3 Acta SS. Boll. Jul. iii, 273-279; Alban- 
Butler, Lives of the Saints ; Ceillier, vi. 308.) 
(G. T. S.} 


VERRES, bishop of Ombée. [Strvanvs (8).] 


VERSE-WRITERS. Poetry, which in its 
lyric form is the natural outpouring of joy and 
in other forms is the attempt to express in the 
most appropriate words the truths which under- 
lie the world of nature and of human action, 
has naturally found a congenial soil in Chris- 
tianity, with its message of good-will to alt 
men and of redemption of the universe. And 
so poetry has struck deeper and wider notes, 
whether in telling of the sympathy of man with 
nature, or the secrets of human life, or in 
pouring out the soul to God in Christian times 
than in any previous era. This is true of one 
side of Christian poetry from the earliest times = 
the lyric poetry of popular church use from the 
first formed to itself new metres and new 
methods, and rose far above all contemporary 
heathen lyric. Great themes like the nature of 
God and the work of Christ, became at once 
themes for joyous praise. In other forms of 
poetry it is less true during the period treated 
of in this Dictionary. Poetry, which should 
be the willing handmaid, is made the slave of 
religion ; it could complain, as the soul does to 
the body in Synesius, dvr) 5¢ O@focas yevduav 
dotAa. The poet is too much dominated by the 
dogmatic or apologetic purpose which he has to 
serve: like St. Cyprian, Disserit, eloquitur, 
narrat, docet, instruit, prophetat. (Prud. Perist. 
xiii. 101.) Nature, which had been prominent 
in Hebrew poetry, falls into the background 
for the time before the thought of God’s work 
in humanity. Further, the poet has to use as 
his instrument, languages decaying, artificial 
and unnatural ; and so, it is not till Christianity © 
has emancipated the modern languages of 
Europe that Christian poetry reaches the level 
of Dante, of Shakspere, of Milton, or of Words- 
worth. It will be best, therefore in this article 
to consider first the liturgical, and afterwards 
the more individual poetry. 3 

A. Liturgical Poetry. The example of th 
Jewish Church (cf. St. Matt. xxvi. 30), and the 
natural expression of joy at the new gifts of the 
Spirit, produced hymns, psalms, and spiritual, 
songs from the earliest times in the Christian 
assemblies (I. Cor. xiv. 26; Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 
16). The Old Testament Psalter doubtless 
supplied the main body of such songs; but in 
addition to this we have the Christian Canticles 
in St. Luke’s Gospel, and probable traces of 
short hymns and expressions of praise embedded. 
in the New Testament (cf. Acts iv. 24-30; Eph. 
v.14; 1 Tim. iii. 16, vi. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 11-13; 
Rey. iv. 8, 9, xi. 15-17, xxi. 3-8). 

In the 2nd century we find frequent allu- 
sions to such hymns. Antiphonal singing, 
which had been practised among the Jews (cf. 
Pailo de Vita Contempl. 11), had already been 
introduced into the church of Antioch by the 
time of St. Ignatius, to whom it is sometimes 
attributed (Socrates, vi. 8, but cf. Theodoret, ii. 
24; Bishop Lightfoot’s Ignatius, i. p. 31). On 
his death the church sings hymns to God, 
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(Spvhoayres Tov @edy Tv Soripa tay dydOwv Kal 
faxaploavres roy yoy (Martyr. Jyn. vii.; cf. 
Ign. ad Rom. ii.), words which summarize the 
chief characteristics of Greek hymnody. Hymns 
to God for His blessings in creation (Justin Mar- 
tyr, Apol. i. 13); hymns to Christ as God 
(Pliny, x. 97; cf. Euseb. iii. 33, and v. 28); 
hymns to the Holy Spirit (Basil, de Sp. § 29), 
form a regular part of church worship (Origen, 
«. Celsum viii. 67; Sozomen, vi. 33), whether 
they were taken from Holy Scripture or com- 
posed anew (Tertullian, de Orat. 28; Apol. 39). 

Very few relics of this body of hymns are 
extant ; many poets sang before their historian 
arose. But to this century belongs, perhaps, 
the lyric hymn to Christ attributed to St. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria. (This is metrical, but with 
strophes, but was never used in worship.) Pro- 
bably also the @@s tAapoy Sdéns; the morning 
and evening hymn, and the grace found in the 
Apostolical Constitutions, vii. 48, 49; hymns of 
a loose rhythm, without any strophes, probably 
modelled upon the Hebrew Psalms. 

In the 8rd century the martyrs in the 
Thebaid meet death with psalms and hymns 
(Kus. viii. 9), and the prevalence of such hymns 
is shown by the frequent use made of them by 
heretics to-secure acceptance for their own 
¢pinions. This was the case with the Syriac hymns 
of the Opnites (Origen, c. Celsum, vi. 31), and of 
Bardesanes and Harmonius (Theodoret, iv. 29; 
Sozomen, iii. 16): with the hymns of Nepos. in 
Egypt (Dionysius ap. Euseb. vii. 24), and rather 
later with those of Apollinaris at Antioch (Soz. 
vi. 25), of Paul of Samosata (Eus. vii. 30), and 
with those of the Arians in Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople (Socrates, i. 9, vi. 8, @das avripavous, 
Ath. c. Arian, i. 4). One hymn of the Naassenes 
is preserved in Origen (Phil. v. 1), and also 
some corrupt translations of the Syriac hymns 
of the Ophites (c. Celsum, vi. 31). This use 
eaused a reaction in the Church itself, and a 
eanon (§ 59) was passed in the council of 
Laodicea (A.D. circ. 350), od Bde? idiwrikods 
Waruors ev tH exxdrnola AcyerOa, which at 
least insisted that all hymns should have church 
sanction, It is doubtful whether we have any 
extant hymns of this century. The interesting 
mapéviov of Methodius—a bright Christian song 
in praise of virginity, with verses sung by one 
leader and a refrain taken up by the whole 
chorus—was composed not for church use, but 
to be sung at a banquet. It is, however, inter- 
esting both in its metre, and in the indication 
it gives of a larger amount of lyric song adapted 
for social life (comp. Sozomen, vi. 25, who says 
of the songs of Apollinaris that uvdpes re mapa 
tos mérous Kad év Epyors Kal yivaikes mapd 
tous foros TH adToU wéAn epadAov * omovdns 
vip Kar averéws rad Eoprdy kal Tov %AAwy 
ampos Toy éxdoroy Koupdy EidtAALA abT@ wemdvnTOo, 
ardyra, eis edAoylay @cod TEvovTa). 

The church, indeed, soon recovered from the 
reaction caused by this use of heretical hymns. 
The value of orthodox hymns was soon per- 
ceived; and the fourth century became one of 
the chief eras of hymnody. ‘The sufferers in the 
late persecutions celebrate their deliverance 
with» hymns and psalms (Eus. ix. 1). Under 
Julian the Antiochenes sing psalms at once in 
honour of their Christian martyr, and with 
satire on Paganism (Socr. iii. 18). St. Chry- 
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sostom composed orthodox hymns in rivalry of» 
the Arians at Constantinople (Socrates, vi. 8 ; 
Sozomen, viii. 8). Of these, however, none are 
extant. The chief product of this century are 
the Syriac hymns of Zphrem, composed on the 
incidents of the life of our Lord and of the chief 
martyrs, and though not metrical, prepared for 
a regularly-trained choir (Sozomen, iii. 16; 
Theodoret, iv. 29). 

This hymnody of the Eastern Church produced 
a similar development in the West, of which 
we must speak later. Contemporaneous with 
it are the lyrical poems of Synesius and Gregory 
of Nazianzus, but none of these (except perhaps 
the rhythmical poem of Gregory) were ever 
used in church services, though those of the 
latter probably influenced the later writers of 
church hymns. As we pass into the fifth cen- 
tury, we gain a firmer treading. The work of 
the councils had stereotyped the creed of the’ 
church, so that there was less danger of innova- 
tion in doctrine. The services of the church 
had become popular, so that there was a greater” 
desire for a bright and attractive ritual (ef. 
Euseb. x. 3). In some quarters indeed, e.g. in 
the Egyptian monasteries, any change was 
resented as destroying the greater simplicity of 
ancient times (Christ and Paranikas, pp. xxx. 
xxxi.), but the change was very general; and 
the church services were expanded. The litur- 
gies were enriched, e.g. by the addition of the 
Cherubic hymn, said to have been inserted by 
the orders of Justinian, and by the end of the 
sixth century at least, the two chief services, 
mattins and evensong, were arranged very 
much as at the present day. Hitherto these 
services had consisted of three parts, the chant- 
ing of psalms, generally with antiphonal chants, 
the reading of Scripture, and prayers. To these 
was added now an elaborate system of rpomdpia. 
These probably originated in the short doxologies 
and antiphons which had been common in the 
liturgy, and consisted of short stanzas inter- 
spersed in different parts of the services, some- 
times between the different sections of a psalm, 
knitting together the Old and New Covenant by 
praise of the Incarnation, or commemorating the 
acts of the saint whose festival was being cele- 
brated. ‘Then these were developed into regular 
hymns, sung apart from the psalms, and were 
divided musically into abréueda, mpooduoia, 
and ididueAa, according as they were: composed 
for a new tune, or for one already existing, or 
for one which was new, and never adapted to 
any other hymn subsequently. They were fur- 
ther divided by their subject-matter or by the 
position in the service into various kinds, such 
as KaOlopara, KovTdKia, peyaduvdpia, eLamorrel- 
Adpia, ebOwa, orix7pa, awdoTixa, amorUTIKA, 
@coroxla. They consist of short hymns, not 
metrical, but with a slight rhythmical simi- 
larity, the number of syllables being generally 
the same in each line, and one or two syllables 
in each being regularly accentuated. The names 
of two writers of tpumdpia are mentioned in the 
fifth century, Anthimus and Timocles: but the 
earliest extant tpomdpioy that can be dated is 
that by Justinian in the sixth century. The 
seventh ‘century was the most prolific: in it 
wrote Sophronius of Jerusalem, Sergius arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, Syriacus, Anastasius ; at 
the end. of it should probably be placed Romanus 
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and though with more doubt, Anatolius (} 458, 
Neale, p. 3), Germanus and Ephraim of Caria; 
and, in the 8th century St. Andrew bishop 
of Crete. Many of the xoyrdxia run to great 
length, and give a dramatic account of scenes 
in the Gospel narratives. These, perhaps, 
were chanted at great imperial solemnities, 
as well as in festival services, and may 
have been the origin of the mysteries of the 
Middle Ages, and so of the Christian drama. 
The 8th century, however, marks a new depar- 
ture in Greek hymnody. The Iconoclastic con- 
troversy and the inroads of the barbarians had 
stirred men’s minds and led to frequent appeals 
for protection to the Blessed Virgin and to the 
saints. The tpomdpia are developed into more 
regular hymns — the canons— which entirely 
supplant them in the services. 
these canons was as follows. Originally the 
nine Bible Canticles had been sung throughout 
in mattins, with a short tpomdpioyv attached to 
each; then, for sake of brevity, only the first 
verse of each canticle was recited, each with its 


Tpomdpioy: then the place of both canticle and: 


Tpomdpioy was taken by one connected hymn, 
consisting properly of nine odes (though the 
second ode was omitted except in Lent, perhaps 


from the sad tone of the second canticle). Each | 


ode consisted of several strophes, though 
generally it was limited to three. ,The sub- 
stance of the hymn consisted.of a praise of the 
fact celebrated in the festival of the day, with 
an address of prayer or praise to the Virgin in 
the last. ode. Besides these long full canons 
sung on Sundays and the greater festivals, there 
were shorter canons, called according to their 
length didd.a, rpipdia, rerpaddia, for week days, 
for lesser festivals and for special services such 
as funerals. Three of the canons of. John of 
Damascus are metrical; but all the rest are like 
the tpomdpia, rhythmical and accentual, and are 
generally also alphabetically arranged. i 

- The two great writers of canons in the 8th 
century were John of Damascus, author of the 
greater part of the canons for Sundays: and his 


friend Cosmas, bishop of Maiuma, author of 
the greater number. of canons for .the chief 


festivals, canons. which are more directly 
theological and less purely: poetical than those 
of John. This is the golden age of Greek 
hymnody, and these writers are called peagdor, 
as they composed their tunes as, well as the 
words. Later writers adopted their tunes, and’so 
are only called iuvoypdpor. The chief of these 
are Joseph Hymnographus and Theophanes 
Graptus in the ninth century; less famous 
writers were Theodorus Studites, Methodius, 
Casia, Photius in the same century, and the 
emperors Leo and Constantine in the tenth. 


By this time the hymns were collected into the | 


service books, and very few were added after 
this date. 
The chief| centres of Greek. hymnody :were, 


then, Alexandria, Constantinople, Jerusalem and | 


the neighbouring monasteries. The chief influ- 
ences to which it is indebted, are (1) the spirit 
of Christian joy pouring itself forth in song ; 
(2) the Hebrew Psalter throwing this song into 
the form of rhythmical parallelism ; (3) the 
Syrian hymns, especially those of Ephrem Syrus, 
which supplied the impulse for Acrostichs, 
refrains, division of lines by the quantity of 


The origin of 
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syllables. The practice of rhyme, which at one 
time prevailed in Greek hymns,.may have come, 
from Arabian influence, but it never secured a 
strong hold on Greek poetry and soon died out +” 
(4) the influence of classical Greek lyric poetry ° 
supplying the division intesstrophes, and, to a° 
certain extent, metrical form. The characteristics. 
which are specially peculiar to it are (a) the: 
bright wealth of praise; praise of God and 
praise of His saints, praise: especially of the 
Virgin and prayer to her is the chief theme, 
poured forth so lavishly that it has been calcu- 
lated that four-fifths of the Greek service-books. 
consist of poetry; (b) theological precision and 
fulness; the praise is always based on the great 
facts of the Incarnation or the nature of the: 
Godhead and is objective rather than the expres- 
sion of individual feeling ; (c). monotony arising=_ 
from a constant repetition of the same truths > 
(4) great artificiality of arrangement; the: 
acrostich system is found as early as Methodius, 
perhaps due to the. influence of the Hebrew: 
Psalter, or of Syrian Christian hymns; and: 
reaches its climax in tho metrical accentual 
acrostich canons of John, and in the poems of 
Elias Syncellus, in which each line of each verse: 
is alphabetic. ( 
Authorities. — Daniel. Thesaurus Hymnolo= 
gicus: J. P. Pitra, Hymnographie de UEglise 
Grecque, Rome, 1867 (with an interesting ac-* 
count of previous works); and Analecta Sacre. 
vol. i. Paris, 1876; but especially Christ et: 
Paranikas, Anthologia Graeca Carminum Chris= 
tianorum ; with excellent introduction, and a. 
good selection of hymns (Leipzig, 1871)... Inter~ 


| esting articles will be found in The Christian. Re= 


membrancer, April, 1859. “ Greek Hymnology :”: 
Dy. Smith’s Dict. Christ, Antig. s.v. Hymns; a. 
short monograph on the metre by A. Thierfelder,, 
De. Christianorum Psalmis et hymnis, Lipsiae;. 


1868; Meyer, Anfang der Lat. und Griechs 


rythmischen Dichtung (Munich, 1885).  Zeit= 
schrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, Nov..1881 (an ex= 
cellent summary of Pitra and Christywith an aco _ 
count of the general tendencies of Greek hymnodyr 
by Jacobi); and some translations of Greek 
hymns in Jy M. Neale’s: Hymns of the-Bastern 
Church (4th. edit. by S. G. Hatherley: London, 
1882); and Chatfield’s Songs and Hymns of 
earliest Greek Christian Poets : London, 1876. * 
Latin.—In the Western Church there was av 
equally striking development of Christian lyric 
poetry, seizing upon and stirring the very heart 
of the church and of the-individual. Christiam 
(S. Aug. Conf. ix..6)./ As in the East this lyrie- 
is the popular poetry.. The Christian hymns: 
are “ the only true Roman. lyric poetry.” They 
seize on new: metres.and popular «methods of 
accentuation and of rhyming, and are far simpler’ 
and more direct in their expression: than other 
poetry (¢.g. contrast. the directness of the hymns 
of Venantius Fortunatus and Sedulius with the 
artificiality of theixpoems). Buthistorically these 
hymns arise at a later date. than in the Eusty. 
and were later in reaching. their climax, many 
of the greatest writers falling quite outside the 
scope of this Dictionary. It is not until the 4th — 
century that\.we find any definite notice of 
hymn-writers or any extant hymns. The im= 
pulse to hymnody came then from contact with _ 
the Eastern, ie. probably the Syrian, church ; 


and from the same cause which had operated 
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here, the desire to find an antidote to growing 
heretical opinions. Hilary of Poictiers, during 
his banishment to. Asia, collected many of the 
Greek hymns which he found in use there, trans- 
Jated some of them, and probably composed some 
of his own, and introduced the practice of hymn- 
‘singing into the Gallican Church to check the 
growth of Arianism. These hymns were con- 
tained in his Liber Hymnorum, but this has 
been lost. Daniel attributes seven extant hymns 
to him; but Kayser only admits his authorship 
in the case of four [*Lucis largitor Splendide,” 
“Deus pater ingenitus ;” “In matutinis. sur- 
gimus;” “Jam meta noctis transiit.”]; and 
even these four are suspected by Ebert. Pos- 
sibly, we are to attribute to him the Latin- 
ising of the Gloria in Excelsis (K. p. 32). About 
‘the same date pope Damasus more thoroughly | 
organised psalm-singing in the services of the 
church, and two hymns, in honour of St. Andrew 
and St. Agatha, are attributed to him, but on 
doubtful authority. St. Ambrose is the first writer 
+o whom any of our extant Latin hymns can 
with certainty be attributed. We have his own 
-statement that he purposely wrote hymns and 
‘introduced the practice of singing them in the 
church at Milan’ in the interests of orthodoxy 
(Zp. 21), and the authority of St. Augustine for 
saying that this was done in conscious imitation 
of the Eastern Church (Conf. ix. 6). The same 
authority attributes to him the authorship of 
four extant hymns—‘ Deus Creator Omnium,” 
“ Aeterne rerum conditor,” “Jam surgit hora 
tertia,” “Veni redemptor gentium.” These are 
-all written in the same metre, and so are some 
thirty or forty others, which were called 
‘Ambrosiani, but it is impossible to. say whether, 
any of them are written by him or only by later 
dmitators. Contemporaneously with St. Am- 
‘prose, we have mention. of Donatist hymns in, 
‘honour of Donatus (Optat: iii. 3). 

In the 5th century, we have the chief Lyric 
poet Prudentius; but as his poems were not, 
written for church service, being too long and, 
‘too didactic for that, they. will be mentioned 
later. 
“them, and used both in the Roman and Spanish 


services, An hymnarium is ascribed to Paulinus |. 


of Nola, bat nothing is known of its character. 
The alphabetic hymn of Sedulius belongs ‘to 
‘this century, and also a large number: of the, 
anonymous .“ hymni Ambrosiani,” and other, 
hymns which are found incorporated in bre- 
wiaries and: monastic rules drawn up at the, 
beginning of the next century mainly under the 
influence of St. Benedict (cf. Kayser, ii. cap. 13, . 


iii. cap. xi.). To these should be,added the “Te |’ 


Deum Laudamus,’ a hymn. formed from the, 
Janguage’ of the earlier: Liturgies and of the 
‘Psalms, which may with: great probability be 


ascribed to some Gallican-writer in the first half || 


of this century (Ch. Qu. Review, April, 1884). 
This is the only early Latin hymn which is 
unmetrical and based upon the rough parallelism 
of Hebrew and Greek hymnody. 

. In the 6th century we have the two hymns: of 
Elis, and several by -Ennodius (though ap- 
parently not used in church) ; the famous hymns 
of Venantius Fortunatus, ‘Vexilla Regis pro- 
deunt,”: and “Pange lingua gloriosi 3” several 


hymns attributed to Gregory the Great, whose | 


name is more important, however, as the or- 


Extracts were, however, adapted from |’ 
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ganizer of the music and psalmody of the 
church. Lastly, in the 7th and 8th centuries, we 
haye a few Latin hymns written by the North- 
ern Christians, such as Bede, and Boniface, and 
Aleuin, and possibly even by Charlemagne him- 
self, if the “ Veni Creator Spiritus” is to’ be attri- 
buted to him. The great development of accen- 
tual hymns, and of prose sequences, lies outside 
our scope. Up to this point the chief influences 
which moulded Latin hymnody are— 

(i.) The influence of the Eastern Church, sug- 
gesting the practice, and perhaps supplying 
models for translation. 

Gi.) The classical Latin lyric poetry supplying 
the metres, strophes, and prosody. The iambic 
dimeter and trochaic esp. tetrameter catalectic 
remain the popular metres, with rare use of 
sapphie. ; 

Gii.) The exigencies of popular expression and 
of chanting, which gradually substitute an 
aceentual rhythm, emphasized by rhyme and 
alliteration, for the classical prosody. This 
change took place gradually, and owing to ihe 
uncertainty of the authorship of most of the 
hymns, it is difficult to speak with any certainty 
of the exact stages in the change. Apparently 
St. Ambrose preserves a classical metre, with 
correct prosody, with no attempt at rhyme, and 
no attention paid to the accent; in Sedulius 
there is a growing tendency to rhyme, and a 
carefulness to avoid conflict between accent and 


quantity, and a more frequent hiatus; in For- 


tunatus both these tendencies are more strongly 
marked still, though St. Gregory, who is mainly 
modelled on St. Anibrose, falls back on the more 
classical prosody. By the end of this time the 
number of metrical hymns with classical prosody 
still :preponderates ; but the tendencies to rhyme, 
to leonine lines, to alliteration, have all set in, 
and were destined soon to gain the upper hand. 
Such tendencies were more in sympathy with 
the early tendencies of the Celtic and Teutonic 
yaces, and found expression. in the. vernacular 
hymns and poems as’ well as in application to 
Latin. ; 

The characteristics of this’ Latin hymnody 
are— | 

(i) Its objective character: like the Greek it 
deals mainly with the praise of God, for the 


facts of Redemption, and the lives of the martyrs; 


but far less prominence is given to the Blessetl - 
Virgin than in the Eastern Church; in Mone, 
yol. ii: Marienlieder, there is not one which can 
certainly be placed in this period. ‘The personal 
tone is commoner in the later hymnody of the 
Middle Ages. pee 

Gi.) Its directness and simplicity, in contrast 
with the profuseness and artificiality of the 
Greeks 

(iii.) Its moralizing ‘and hortatory character. 

Authoritics.—Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus; 
Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mitielalters, Frei- 
burg, 1853-55; Kayser, Beitrage zur Geschichte 


-des Gltesten Kirchen-hymmen, Paderborn, 1881-86, 


a clear and careful account of the history, with 
elaborate exegesis of the chief hymns ; Ebert, 
Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen Literatur, 
Leipzig, 1874; Huemer, Untersuchung uber die 
alt. lat.-christh Rhythmen, Vienna, 1879; Du 
Méril, Poésies populaires Latines anterioures av 
wii. siéole, Paris, 1843, — S 


3. Syrian.—No notice of this subject’ would 
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be complete witnout referring to the large mass 
of Syrian poetry, especially as it seems to have 
given the impulse and the type to much both of 
Greek and Latin poetry. But the present writer 
can only do this shortly and at second-hand. 
We have already seen that to the church at 
Antioch has been attributed the introduction of 
antiphonal singing in liturgical worship, and 
consequently that it may have had an influence 
both upon Greek and upon Latin hymnody. But 
of the details of the early Syrian hymnody, there 
js very little historical information. From the 
first three centuries A.D. we have no. relics 
extant, except the fragments of Gnostic hymns 
preserved in Ephrem Syrus. These are attri- 
buted by him to Bardesanes, and, if so, would 
date from the 2nd century; but more modern 
critics have assigned them to Harmodius, the 
son of Bardesanes, or even to later writers 
(Christian Biography, Vol. I. p. 252-254), They 
cannot be later than the 3rd century, and their 
chief importance lies in the impulse which they 
gave to Ephrem himself. Setting himself to 
counteract their Gnostic tendency, Ephrem wrote 
orthodox hymns, and used poetry for nearly 
every purpose. He used it for dogmatic treatises, 
for vontroversy,: for history, for the praise of 
saints and hermits, for the exposition of Scrip- 
ture, for description of the events in our Lord’s 
life, as well as for metrical sermons, and for 
hymns for the services of the church (ef. Ephrem 
the Syrian, Christian Biography, Vol. II. 
pp. 139-141), 

This century proved indeed the golden age of 
Syrian poetry, In addition to the works of 
Ephrem there remain three hymns by S. Symeon 
of Barsabae, preserved in the Nestorian offices ; 
short songs in praise of martyrs by Maruthas, 
Rabulas, and Balaeus, as well as historical 
poems by Balaeus and Cyrillonas. In the first 
half of the 5th century, Isaac of Antioch (31, Vol. 
Ill. p. 296) followed the example of Ephrem, 
writing historical poems on the sack of Rome, 
the Ludi Saeculares, the earthquake at Antioch, 
&ec., as well as composing many hymns and 
metrical discourses, At the same time Simeon 
the Cucita composed hymns of a new - kind, 
which gave rise to a whole class of hymns, 
named Cucitae, from him; like the hymni 
Ambrosiani from St. Ambrose in the Western 
Church. Indeed the chief work. of this century 
was the formation of the office books of the 
Nestorians, which seem to have received their 
permanent shape soon after the Nestorian con- 
troversy. In them the recitation of the Psalms 
occupies a prominent part, and they are supple- 
mented by hymns (teshbuchthae) and by a kind 
of anthem (unithae), in which each strophe is 
preceded by an antiphon. The chief writer of 
these Nestorian hymns is Narses;. others are 
‘preserved from this century by Barsauma, and 
Abraham and John of Bethrabba, In the 6th 
century come the very prolific writings of 

. Jacobus of Sarug [Jacopus (13) Vol. III], con- 
sisting mainly of hymns to the Saints and the 
Blessed. Virgin and of metrical homilies ; there 
are also hymns by the Patriarch Marabbas and 
by Babaeus the elder; in the 7th by George 
bishop of Nisibis, and by Babaeus the younger. 
Beyond these there are few names to record in 
the period which falls within this Dictionary, 
| Authorities.—Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, 
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iii.; Assemann, Biblioteca Orientalis 3 Bickell © 
Cunspectus Rei Syrorum literariae, Minster, 1871 
(a most clear and excellent introduction) ; 
Badger, The Nestorians and their Rituals, London, 
1852; and J. M. Neale, History of the Holy 
Eastern Church. — Translations of some speci- 
mens will be found in German in Zingerle, Die 
heilige Muse der Syrer, Innsbruck, 1833 3 and-in 
English in Burgess, Select Metrical Hymns of 
Lphrem, London, 1853. 

Individual Poetry.—1. Greek. In this section 
of poetry, the relative proportion of Greek to 
Latin poets is reversed. The number of. Greek 
poets is comparatively few. Perhaps it was that 
Greek poetry was more intimately connected 
with religion, than Roman had been, and there- 
fore Christian writers were slow to use it for 
sacred purposes. Certainly the two chief 
literary centres in classical times, Athens and 
Alexandria, remained under the power of 
heathenism longer than the rest of the East, 
and very few new poetic centres arose. But 
even in heathen literature, poetry holdsa very | 
small place during these centuries and scarcely 
rises above the play of epigram or the serious- 
ness of didactic treatises. The chief sources of 
poetic inspiration had died out and it. was not 
being rekindled, as in the West, by contact with - 
the fresh blood of the new races of the North 
and West of Europe. The first impulse to use 
poetry as a Christian instrument, seems to have 
come from imitation of the Jews. These latter 
had been accustomed ever since their contact 
with the Romans, to throw their future hopes 
of deliverance from their persecutors, and their a 
warnings of the certainty of judgment into the 
form of prophetic utterances of the Sibyl; and 
Christian writers imitated this practice, from 
the first century until the fourth, soon after 
which the present collection seems to have 
received its present form, (SipyLurne Booxs.] 
With this exception the only extant poems of 
the first three centuries are the metrical hymn 
to Christ, found in Clement of Alexandria, and — 
perhaps written by him; and the rhythmical 
acrostich poem with regular refrain which is 
sung by the Virgins in the Symposium of — 
Methodius. In the 4th century there isa great 
change, Christians no longer dread the heathen — 
associations of poetic form, but are anxious to 
preserve it, and not to leave charms of style only 
to the heathen (v. Socrates, H. EZ. ‘iii, 16, 

and Gregory Nazianzen, Eis 7é Euperpa, Hist. 
Poems, No. 39). Two results followed upon this. — 
First, the attempt to put parts of the Bible into 
the classical metres, as illustrated by the work — 
of the two Apollinarii at Laodicea, Here, too, 
there was a Jewish example to follow. Before 
the time -of Clement: of Alexandria, a Jew, eo 
Ezekiel, had written a tragedy on the subject of — 
Moses. So now, under the stress of the Julian 
persecution, the two Apollinarii translated the — : 
whole of the Bible into Greek classical metres 
or Platonic dialogues, that Christian scholars 
might learn at once the classical forms and the cL 
Christian truths. Of this gigantic effort the 
only remains are a complete translation of the a 
Psalms in hexameters of some merit, but of 
vather halting rhythm. Some editors have *) 
attributed to Apollinarius the Xploros TATX OV, 
a quasi-Euripidean tragedy, which is found in 
some MSS. of Gregory Nazianzen and attributed 


en 
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sometimes to him; but the metrical and lin- 
guistic peculiarities point to a much later date 
than either, and it has recently been assigned to 
Theodorus Prodromus in the 12th century (J. G. 
Brambs, Dissert. Inaug. Hichstidt, 1883, and 
‘Christus Patiens. Leipzig, 1885). But besides 
this pedantic use, poetry flowed in another and 
more natural channel. It became the true 
expression of human feeling, and reached the 
highest point which it touches in these cen- 
turies. We may pass by the romantic story of 
the Ethiopica of Heliodorus’as written before he 
was a Christian (Socrates, H. LZ. v. 22), but the 
songs of Apollinarius are said to have been 
popular, and sung by men and women alike at 
work and at festival (Sozomen, vi. 25). Two 
poets meet us here, each characterized by much 
yeal feeling and power of expression. The first 
is Gregory of Nazianzus. Influenced perhaps by 
the example of the Syrian poems of Ephrem, 
and aiming, as he himself tells us, both at 
consolation for himself in his trials, and also to 
entice those who cared for poetical form, and 
not to leave the graces of style in the possession 
of Paganism, he uses poetry for almost every 
possible purpose. Theological, dogmatic, and 
moral treatises are found in hexameters, ele- 
giacs, and iambics; historical accounts of his 
life and times in hexameters and iambics; 
satirical epigrams in iambics; epitaphs in 
elegiacs, and hymns in anacreontics ; while 
he even mixes several metres together in 
forming memoriae technicae on the books of the 

Bible, the plagues of Egypt, &c. One of his 
poems is to be compared with the Abecedarius 
of St. Augustine, as ignoring quantity altogether 
and introducing a new verse-system, based upon 
the number of syllables and the stress of the 
accent (vide infra). Perhaps with Gregory is to 
de classed his friend Amphilochius, the bishop of 
Iconium, if he is the author of the “ graphic and 
‘effective ” Jambi ad Seleucum. ‘The other great 
name is that of Synesius of Cyrené, “the chief 
for true and natural gifts of all our Greek 
Ghristian Poets.” He stands quite independent 
of Gregory, and probably did not know of his 
writings, as he calls himself the first Christian 
poet. Of his hymns some may have been written 
while he was still pagan; but the later are 
strongly Christian. They are anacreontic in metre, 
Doric in dialect and in simplicity of tone, full 
of lyrical melody: the lavish outpouring of a 
philosophical spirit in praise of the One Source 
of life and. light, with frequent prayer for 
protection from evil and thanksgiving for past 
mercies. . : ; 

- The 5th century saw a short revival of Greek 
Epic poetry in Egypt, which was used either for 
mythological stories or for historical poems. 
The Christian representative of this revival is 
Nonnus, who, after writing the Dionysiaca, 
probably as a pagan, paraphrased the whole of 
St. John’s Gospel in elaborate and luxuriant 
style, in fluent and luscious hexameters. Mean- 
while Constantinople was springing into a new 
poetical centre: an emperor led the hymns; an 
empress wrote poems; and court patronage 
stimulated and spoilt the rising poet (cf. Soc- 
yates, H. F: vii. 21-22). The empress Kudocia 
followed: the Jead of Apollinarius in translating 
large parts of the Old Testament into Greek 


hhexameters, as well as composing Centones Ho- 
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merici; she also celebrated in her poems the 
emperor's victories and the life of St. Cyprian. 
The last of these, and perhaps the Centones 
Homerici, are her only extant works. 

In the sixth century the only poem preserved 
is that of another court-poet, the description of 
the Church of St. Sophia by Paulus Silentiarius 
in hexameters, with iambic prologue. Perhaps, 
too, the epigrams and sonnets of Agathias 
should be added—if, indeed, he were a Christian. 

In the seventh century another court poet, 
George of Pisidia, writes an historical poem 
on the victories of Heraclius in correct iambics, 
and uses the same metre for dogmatic subjects 
and descriptions of the lives of the saints. A 
few spirited anacreontic hymns in honour of the 
facts of Christ's life, and of the mercies of God 
have come down to us from Sophronius of Jeru- 
salem and his friend Maximus, Zheologus (No. 
23), But from this time onward we find little” 
poetry except the liturgical hymns, and a few 
metrical tours de force like the acrostich hymns’ 
of Cosmas and John of Damascus. 

The Greek poetry of this period is, then, 
indebted partly to Jewish influences, as in the 
Sibylline Books and the fondness for the acro- 
stich form; partly, perhaps, to an impulse from” 
Syrian Christian poetry ; partly to the Greek 
classical models. Greece Proper contributes to 
it no poet; but the centres round which it clus- 
ters are Asia Minor, esp. Laodicea and Nazianzus, 
Egypt, and, at the end of the time, almost 
exclusively Constantinople. The metres used 
are few, and almost entirely classical; but in 
Methodius we have a rhythmical poem in 
strophes, with the quantities rather freely, 
treated, which should be compared with the 
somewhat similar phenomena in the Latin 
poems of Commodian; and in some of the 
hymns of Gregory the influence of the accent. 
over the old system of quantity is beginning to 
assert itself, The sources of inspiration are 
either the desire to teach the truth, whether in 
dogmatic controversy (¢. g. in Gregory, George 
of Pisidia, &c.), or in explanation of the. facts 
of the Bible (Apollinarius, Eudocia, Nonnus):. | 
or the desire to win others to a true life 
(Gregory, Amphilochius); or the desire to 
commemorate the beauties of Christian Art 
(Paulus Silentiarius) or the victories of Christian 
emperors and the lives of Christian saints 
(Eudocia, George); or, lastly, the more personal 
expression of gratitude to God for His glory and: 
His mercies (Gregory, Synesius, Sophronius, 
Maximus). ee) 
- Authorities.—The poems will be found in the 
large editions mentioned below; an anthology 
in Alzog’s Patrologie ; an account of the: poets 
in Cave and in Bernhardy, Grundriss der 
Griechischen Literatur ; and an interesting intro- 
duction to the study of them in Mrs. Browning’s 
Greek Christian Poets. ‘ E 

2. Latin.—In Latin the quantity of poetry is 
greater than in Greek, though the quality 
is not much higher; Prudentius, and possibly 
Paulinus of Nola and Venantius. Fortunatus, 
being the only poets who can be ranked: with 
Synesius and Gregory of Nazianzus. Yet it is 
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not till the third century that we find: any. 


poetry at all. The power of paganism remained 
stronger in the West than in the East, and 
Christians were therefore more suspicious of an 
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art which had seryed the cause of their antago- 
nists; indeed, Rome itself produced very -little 
poetry during the whole,of this period..| The 
main centres are Gaul, Spain, the North of 
Italy, and Africa in the earlier part; while in 
the later, Ireland and Great, Britain. take up 
and continue the old classical, culture; Milan, 
Autun, Toulouse, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Carthage, 
and Bangor being the chief educational centres. 

The authenticity of the poems attributed to 
Tertullian and St. Cyprian is so doubtful, that 
we must probably regard the poems of Com- 


modianus as the earliest that have surviyed;, 


originating either in Africa-or in -Syvia.. If so, 
the first impulse to Christian poetry» comes 
from the missionary desire to. instruct. the 
ignorant and to defend: them against error. 
“Instructiones” and “Carmen Apologeticum” 
are the titles of the earliest Christian poems; 
“perdoctus ignaros instruo verum” the motto 
of the first Christian poet. It is interesting 
also to note that the form already. marks a 
change from classical metres., The lines haye 
been generally regarded as based on accent; 
but Meyer (whi infra) seems to have shown 
conclusively: that they are based on quantity, 
which is roughly observed in the middle and 


at the end of the lines; but with that excep-. 


tion both quantity and accent are ignored, the 
mere number of syllables being the only guide. 
Further, there are traces of rhyme, and of 
constant acrostichs (in, the. ‘“ Instructiones”’), 
and lines of the “Carmen Apologeticum” .are 
grouped in couplets. All these changes are 
probably due to the influences, of Eastern Semitic 
poetry, but they all contributed to make the 
poem serve, a didactic purpose, by making, it 
more easy to be learnt and. remembered by 
ignorant people. : Possibly also in this century 
is to be: placed the elegiac “De Phoenice,” 
attributed to Lactantius, an.attempt to enlist 
heathen mythology in the service of Christian 
truth. ; 

»In the 4th century, poetry. takes a: freer 
range. Christianity. has gained the upper hand. 
It can take the measure of its antagonist. and, 
learn from it; itvcan ventmre to appreciate and 
to. use the culture and, beauty. of art; and to 
enlist, them against, heathenism..;‘The poet 
writes. to express freely his own feelings; his 
poetry isto win immortality for him (Juyencus, 


Preface,.25-31).. » But the, missionary. spirit also; 


remains. . The attempt to.keep the masses from 
error is seen in the, Abecedgrius of. St. Augustine; 
a warning against Donatist error in the form of 
arbythmical poem, in which the laws of quantity 
are entirely ignored the: lines: fall. into two 
halves of about an equal number of,syllables; 
with a similar, accent at. the end of. each. half;: 
rhyme is observed throughout, the whole poem 5 
the strophes, are alphabetical, and divided ,by.a 
refrain. But the missionary. «spirit. dinects 
itself mainly tothe educated s:they areto, be won 
toChrist, and to attract,them the Christian poet 
uses the forms of.classical poetry. (ef. Sedulius, 
C.P.I.1=35). Consequently the most character- 
istic work of this century is.to put, the message 
of the Bible into metrical form. | Spain is the. 
scene of the, earliest attempt. Thus Juyencus 
composes “the: first Christian Epic,’ a. con- 
tinuous narrative of the Gospel story in hexa- 
meters... Probably, too, he attempted the. gigantic: 
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work of translating the whole of the Old: 

Testament history, of which fragments remain. 

containing, the first. Christian lyrics in the» 

translation of the Old Testament Canticles. 

Similar attempts to translate parts of the 

Bible wene made in the poems De Sodoma» 

and. De Jona, sometimes attributed to St. 

Cyprian or Tertullian; and with greater free- 

dom and dramatic power in the De fratribus: 
septem: Machabaeis”. attributed to Marius Vic-+ 
torinus. The didactic spirit reaches its climax 

in the Cento Virgilianus of Faltonia Proba, in 

which lines or half-lines of. Virgil are pieced 

together in such a way as to convey the teach- 

ing of the Old.and New Testaments in the form 

of a memoria technica, In the writings of: pope 

Damasus we find a lighter kind of poetry used 

for epitaphs, inscriptions, poems on saints and 

martyrs, which was afterwards largely developed. - 
By the end of the century, poetry is felt to be: 
such a power that Prudentius forsakes his secular 

calling to devote himself to it; and in him early) 
Latin Christian poetry reaches its highest point: » 
Lyrical poetry: becomes in his hands the vehicle» 
of graphic description and of panegyric, especially - 
in praise of the martyrs; and the hexameter is 

used for direct teaching, for controversy, and for- 
apology; while.in the Psychomachia we have 

the ‘first specimen of the allegorical poetry, | 
which had so strong an effect upon the imagina- - 
tion of the Middle Ages, and bore rich fruit in 

later literature. d 

In the 5th century the number of poets is. 
unusually large, though none of them. is equal 
in merit. to Prudentius.. Among them there 

emerges more clearly than before a distinction . 
between. two: classes... On the one hand, there 
are those who use poetry almost as a plaything, 
certainly without any serious Christian purpose. 
Christianity has,, conquered classical. paganism :. 
pagan poetry practically ceased with Claudian ;. 
but Christianity, or-at least some Christians,» 
have taken up its forms, and. we have so-called: 
Christian: poets whose tone is; almost: heathen, 
who dress up Christian truth in. pagan: phrase- 
ology, or who devote: their: poetry to purely 

seculay subjects. Such had, been in: the last: 
century Ausonius, whose religion is still a matter. 
of doubt. Such were now: Boethius, about whose~ 
faith there is equal doubt; Merobaudes, with his. 
lavish. panegyrics on. the emperor;  Ennodius,. 
with his panegyricsand vers de société ; Sidonius 
Apollinaris; whose, instinct: (unlike that: of Pru- 
dentius)-was, on becoming a bishop, to. give up» 
poetry: “Ne reus .cantu. petulantiore, sim reus: 
vactu” (Zp. ix. 16). Such was also a smalk 
group of African writers, whose short poems are 
/preserved inthe Anthology (ef. Zbert. p. 410), .. 

. On the other hand, there is still the class who: 
devote poetry to the direct service of Christianity.” 
The translation of »the:Bible is continued. with,a 
freer treatment and a greater fondness: for mys- 
tical interpretation,in the paraphrase of Psalms i. 
(Vili. exxxvi. by Paulinus. of Nola;. the Com-; 
mentary on Genesis, by Claudius Marius. Victor ¥ 
the Carmen, Paschale. of .Sedulius; the De, 
Mosaicae. historiae gestis of ;Avitus.. The Heaa-- 
emeron of -Dyacontius, dwells.on the mercies: 
of God in creation. and redemption ; Christian 
apology. is, represented. by: Paulinus of Nola: 


and ‘the anonymous. Carmen de . Providentia 


(printed . among. St. Prosper’s , works), which: 
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upholds a belief in God’s Providence as against a 
fatalistic belief in astrology, in the face of the 
barbarian devastations of Gaul; Christian con- 
troversy by the De Ingratis of Prosper and the 
Epigrammata ex. sententiis Augustini, written 
against. Pelagianism; Christian exhortation. in 
the De Castitatis Laude of Avitus, and the Com- 
monitorium, of Orientius. Satire appears in 
the Hpistola ad Salmonem of Claudius Marius 
Victor; even an attempt at pastoral poetry in 
Severus Sanctus. The praise of the saints is 
found in Elpis, in Paulinus of Périgueux, and 
especially in the poems in honour of St. Felix 
by his. pious and cultured namesake of Nola, 
which, with the autobiographical Huchanisticon 
of Paulinus of Pella, are perhaps the most 
interesting poems of this time. The tristichs of 
Elpidius are valuable as illustrations of, the 
painting of the time. 

Tn the 6th century there is little poetry, and 
its quality is inferior. The decay of classical 
literature was complete, and it survived only 
within. the walls of the monasteries, whose in- 
mates were too much occupied with the harder 
tasks of preaching to and civilising the barba- 
rians. A test of the culture of the day may be 
found in the applause which greeted Arator 
when he recited publicly at Rome his yersifica- 
tion of the Acts of the Apostles, a free transla- 
tion full of mystical interpretation. A far 
higher level is reached in Gaul by Venantius 
Fortunatus, the versatile court-poet of Sigibert, 
and priest of the convent of Rhadagunda, whose 
poems deserve to rank next to those of Pru- 
dentius ; whether for their variety, or for their 
metrical power, or for the insight which they 
give into the life of the time. 

In the 7th and 8th centuries there is no 
real poetic inspiration apart from hymn-writing, 
We have fugitive pieces showing clever variety 
of metre by Eugenius in Spain. In the main, 
however, culture passes northward. Iveland 
contributes the poetical epistles of St. Columban; 
- Wales, hymns of its monasteries, especially that 
of Bangor; England gives proof of the study 
and imitation of the classics in the Aenigmata 
and De Laude Virginum of St. Aldhelm, and 
the praises of the martyrs: by Bede, and the 
short poems of Alcuin: Germany in the Ae- 
nigmata of St. Boniface. But for the time 
poetry. was silent. The old classical: inspiration 
was dead; the work of ithe Christian church 
was to convert.and inspire. the heart of the 
great nations which were. to. influence Europe. | 
These were already. trained by their bards to 
associate poetry with religion, and were destined 
to.give to the germs laid in these.centuries a far 
wider development.) : 

In looking, back upon the whole period.we 
see that, like the Pagan poetry of the time, 
there is much that was artificial, pedantic, 
fanciful, imitative. Such especially. were the , 
poems of Merobaudes, Ennodius, Sidonius, and, 
partly, Venantius. But this was not all.. There | 
were genuine feelings which. found’ their  ex- 
pression. . Perhaps most marked of all, more 
marked than in Greece, was the genuine love of 
the new truth revealed.. This prompted the 
desire to extend the truth to others, to. robe. it 
in the form which would make it. most. accept- 
able, whether to the ignorant (Commodian, 
St. Augustine) or.to the educated (Juvencus, 


Séedulius, Prudentius, Marius Victorinus, Marius- 
| Victor, Paulinus, Avitus, Arator); or even to 
children (Faltonia Proba).- This prompted also 
the desire to defend it in. controversy. (St. 
Augustine, Prudentius, , Prosper, Paulinus)... 
With other poets the inspiration came from 
admiration of the new Jife, now lived on earth.. 
Ina few there is a pathetic note of sadness at 
the shortness of life and its uncertainties. 
(Paulinus of Nola, Eugenius, Columban); but, 
as a rule, the glory and brightness of life is 
celebrated. This evoked the praises of .chastity 
(Avitus, Aldhelm); the panegyrics of the 
saints and martyrs \(Damasus, Prudentius, 
Eugippius, the three Paulini, Bede); and, more 
yarely in this period, of the Blessed. Virgin 
(Fortunatus). With others the mercies of God 
to the poet himself (Dracontius, Paulinus. of 
Pella) are the source of inspiration; to others, 
the beauties of Christian: painting or architec~ 
ture, and numerous illustrations of these will be 
found in the poems of Prudentius, Elpidius, 
Paulinus of Nola, Eugenius, Venantius For-~ 
tunatus. The poems of the latter: and. of 
Dracontius, are specially valuable to the his- 
torian for the light which they throw on the 
life of the time. : 

Of the various, hinds of poetry, nearly all. 
those which belonged to the old classical litera— 
ture were adopted, Epic found its counterpart 
in the translations of the Bible and the longer 
lives of the saints; didactic in the moral and 
apologetic and controversial treatisee ; lyric. in 
the hymns to the: saints, and the slighter 
fugitive pieces. Satire, though scarcely a 
separate class of poetry, found full scope in. the- 
derision poured upon the follies and immoralities- 
of the heathen religion (cf. esp. Commodian and. 
Prudentius). Only the drama, is .wanting- 
Tragedy and comedy had both practically ceased 
in classical Latin. literature; and Christian 
instinct had not developed them afresh. The 
most original developments of. the.time are the 
half-epic use of lyric for description. of the- 
livesiof the saints by Prudentius, and his intro-- 
duction of the allegorical poem. And these 
various poems did not pass away. Side by side 
with classical authors. they were regularly 
studied and commented on in | ihe monastic 
schools. Venantius: Fortunatus: boasts of the 
long roll of Christian poets, including Juvencus, 
Sedulius, Orientius, Prudentius, . Paulinus, 
Arator, Alcimus (De Vita. 8. Martin, i. 15-25) 5 
and the number of glosses in the MSS. bears wat- 
ness to their study. Consequently, students. 
have traced the influence—often indeed remote, 
yet probably quite real—of the poetic: render— 
ings of the Bible upon the Heliand and the 
Harmony of the Gospels by Otfried ; of the 
lyrics of Prudentius upon mediaeval ballads ; of” 
the description of God’s plans of creation and 
redemption by Avitus upon Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost”; of the vivid descriptioniof the rewards. 
of the good-and the punishment; of the wicked by 
Prudentius (Hamartigeneia) upon Dante’s. 
Divina Commedia; of the Psychomachia upon 
the allegorical literature which culminates in 
Spenser and Bunyan. S ‘ 

A similar influence may be found in. the style 
of these early poets. In. that, there are two 
tendencies. (@) On the one.hand, there is the 
careful imitation of the best classical writers, of 
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Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, &c., such as is found in 
Juvencus, Prudentius, Paulinus, Fortunatus. 
The prosody is indeed often but slackly observed : 
there is, as in most periods of decadence, a 
fondness for archaisms, a redundancy of epithets, 
a fanciful formation of compound words; there 
is much that is artificial in the mere form, such 
as the mixture of different metres in one poem 
Paulinus, Eugenius); the practice of epanalepsis 
(Sedulius, Fortunatus); the introduction of 
acrostichs and alphabetic poems (Amoenus, 
Sedulius, Eugenius, &c.); but yet with all this 
artificiality the imitation of classical models 
does preserve a classical simplicity to some 
extent. A comparison of the prose and poetry 
of the same writers (e.g. of Avitus or Sedulius) 
will show that the poetry is the less turgid and 
artificial of the two. 

(0) Side by side with this imitation, 2 new 
tendency arises in a more popular direction. 
‘To this tendency may perhaps be partly due the 
frequency of alphabetic poems andacrostichs men- 
tioned above, as they would serve as helps to the 
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memory: to it also is due the growing fondness | 


for alliteration (Fortunatus, Aldhelm, Boniface) 
and for rhyme (St. Augustine, &.), But the 
most important point is the growth of an 
entirely new system of poetry, which substitutes 
for the old “quantity” a method, based upon 
the number of syllables, combined with accen- 
tual stress on a few important parts of the line 
(Commodian, St. Augustine, &c.). The origin 
of this change was complex. It was due, doubt- 
Jess, to the fact that the old classical pronun- 
ciation of Latin was much corrupted in the 
mouths of the barbarians who spoke it, so that 
a poem based on classical prosody became less 
and less to correspond with the pronunciation of 
daily life. St. Augustine directly gives this as 
his reason for adopting his new method, “ne me 
necessitas metrica ad aliqua verba quae vulgo 
. minus sunt usitata compelleret ” (Retr. i. 20). 
Possibly, too, like other points, such as allitera- 
tion and rhyme, this change corresponded with 
tendencies in the songs of the Northern races ; 
but probably the main cause is to be found in 
Eastern Semitic influences; for a similar 
development took place almost exactly con- 
temporaneously in Greece, where these other 
reasons do not operate; and nearly all the 
tendencies which mark it find parallels either 
in the Hebrew poetry of the Old Testament or 
an the Christian hymns of the Syrian Church. 
Within this period the tendencies are not fully 
developed; further influence from the Greek 
‘Church in later centuries contributed to that 
development, and to the great lyrical outburst of 
hymns and sequences which marked the Middle 
Ages (v. esp. Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry 
(Introduction); and Meyer, ubi infra), 
Authorities.—The poems referred to will be 
found in the large editions of Aldus, Fabricius, 
Gallandi, Migne (with most useful indices in 
vol. cexxi. pp. 70-91); a few of them in the 
Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Lcelesiasticorum. 
Accounts of the writers in Funcius, De Vegeta 
Lat, linquae senectute, capp. iii. and xi. ; in Cave, 
Script. Eccles., Oxt., 1740; and especially in 
Bihr, Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur, vol. iv. 
€arlsruhe, 1872; Teuffel, History of Roman 
Literature, London, 1873; and Ebert, Geschichte 
der Christlich-Lateinischen Literatur, Leipzig, 
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1874. Good discussions of metrical questions in 
Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry (Introduction), and 
in G. Meyer’s Anfang und Ursprung der Lat. und 
Griech. rythmischen Dichtung, Munich, 1885 ; 
Munro in Yransactions of Cambr. Phil. Society, 
vol. x. A short anthology in J. Alzog’s 
Patrologie, ad fin., Freiburg, 1876. 

A full account of previous literature will be 
found in Bahr, pp. 16-21. EWosL3] 


VERULUS, bishop of Rusiccade, the port 
of Cirta and a Colonia, called in later MSS. 
“martyr de schismaticis,” appears in Roman 
martyrologies on ix. Kal. Mart., but erroneously 
referred to Vandal persecutions (see Morcelli); 
suffr. 70, Syn, Carth. sub Cyp. vii. de Bap. iii. 

(EZ. W. B.] 


VERUS (1), bishop of Vienne, present at the 
council of Arles, A.D. 314. (Routh, Rel. Sacer. 
iv. 95.) (H. W. P.] 


VERUS (2), addressed by Salvianus of Mar- 
seilles (Zp. 7 in Pat. Lat, iii. 167 ; Ceill. x. 377). 
[C. H.] 
VERUS (8), eighth bishop of Tours, was 
consecrated about 498, and, like his predecessor 
Volusianus, was driven into exile by the Goths 
on suspicion of being favourable to Clovis, 
whose orthodoxy commended him to the Catholic 
clergy. According to Gregory of Tours he sat 
eleven years and eight days (Hist. Franc. ii. 26, 
x. 31). But the authors of the Gallia Chris- 
tiana (xiv. 16) shew good reason for suspecting 
an error, probably clerical, in this statement, 
and would substitute six for eleven. He 
was succeeded in the see by Licinius, and 
after his deposition was represented by a deacon 
at the council of Agde in 506 (Mansi, viii. 338). 
He died in exile, leaving his goods in part to 
the churches (Greg. Tur. ibid.). [S. A. B.] 


VERUS (4), bishop of Orange some time 
between 475 and 517, author of a life of his pre- 
decessor EuTROPIUS (Gall. Chr. i. 767 ; Boll. Acta 
SS. 27 Mai. vi. 693; Hist. Litt. Franc. ii. 663), 

(C. H.J 


VERUS (5), seventh bishop of Rodez, 
between St. Deus-dedit I. and Aredius, was the 
recipient of one of the three extant letters of 
St. Sulpicius of Bourges (Zpist. 2, Migne, Patr. 
Lat. |xxx. 593), and was the writer of two to 
St. Desiderius of Cahors (St. Desiderius, Zpist. 
ii, 16,19; Patr. Lat. lxxxvii. 263, 265). His 
signature is also found in a fragment published 
by Mabillon, supposed to be part of a privile- 


-gium of St. Faro for the monastery of the Holy 


Cross, which afterwards bore the latter’s name 
(see Gall. Christ. i. 201). He was one of the 
prelates enumerated by Flodoard as present at 
the council of Rheims in 625 (Hist. Eccl. Rem. 
ii, 5, Patr. Lat. exxxv. 102). (S. A. B.] 


VESPASIANUS, TITUS FLAVIUS, em- 
peror July 1, a.p. 69-June 24, A.D. 79, and his 
son TITUS, emperor June 24, a.p. 79-Sept. 13, 
AD, 81. As a great part of the imperial 
power was exercised by Titus during his father’s 
reign, of which his own short reign may be 
regarded as the continuation, it seems convenient 
to treat them together. he influences of these 
princes on Christianity was wholly indirect. 
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The destruction of Jerusalem and the temple 
tended to hasten the complete separation of 
Judaism and Christianity. This distinction, 
however, had not as yet become apparent to the 
Roman authorities, and as far as they had any 
knowledge of the existence of Christians, they 
still regarded them as one of the various sects 
into which the Jews were divided. As such on 
the one hand they shared the protection Judaism 
enjoyed as a religio licita, while on the other they 
had to pay the half-shekel, originally levied for 
the temple, to the service of the temple of 
Jupiter on the capitol, to which it had been 
transferred (Dion Ixvi. 7; Jos. B. J. vii. 6), a 
tribute which must have offended the consciences 
of many, and might be made an engine of op- 
pression (Suet. Dom. 12). The fact that the 
Christians had taken no part in the Jewish war 
of independence, and had withdrawn from Jeru- 
salem before the siege, would have distinguished 
them favourably in Roman eyes from the other 
Jewish sects with which they were confounded, 
The reversal of the sentences on treason in the 
cases of all who had been convicted of acéBera 
in the reign of Nero and his three successors, 
and the prohibition of prosecutions on such 
a charge for the future (Dion Ixvi. 9), which 
was one of the first acts of Vespasian’s reign, 
an example in which he was followed by Titus 
(Dion lxvi. 19), must also have been very favour- 
able to the Christians. Consistently with these 
circumstances a long and almost unbroken chain 
of Christian authorities bear witness to the 
fayourable condition of Christianity under these 
emperors, Melito of Sardis, writing in the 
reign of M, Aurelius (Eus. H. £. iv. 26), knows 
of no imperial persecutors except Nero and 
Domitian. Tertullian (Apol. 5) expressly denies 
that. Vespasian was a persecutor. Lactantius 
(Wortes 2, 3) in like manner knows of no perse- 
cution between Nero and Domitian. Husebius 
(. E. iii. 17) expressly asserts that Vespasian 
did no harm to the Christians. It is not till we 
reach Hilary of Poitiers, writing after A.D, 360, 
that we come to any charge of persecution 
against Vespasian. In a rhetorical passage 
(contra Arianos 3 in Migne, Patr. Lat. x. 611), 
contrary to all previous Christian testimony, he 
couples Vespasian with Nero and Decius. Sul- 
picius Severus (HZ. Z. ii. 30 in Patr. Lat. xx. 
146), in a passage, whose style suggests it 
was borrowed from one of the lost books of 
Tacitus, states that the motive of Titus in de- 
stroying the temple was to abolish not only 
Judaism but Christianity, but he does not men- 
tion any hostile act on the part of Vespasian or 
his son against the Christians. 


Besides Gaudentius, who is only known by a | 


forged inscription (Aubé, i. 142), the only mar- 
tyrs ascribed to the reign of Vespasian are 
Linus and Apollinaris, the bishops of Rome 
and Ravenna, and Leontius, Hypatius, and Theo- 
dulus, soldiers of Tripoli in Phoenicia. The last 
three names, like that of Gaudentius, according 
to De Rossi, quoted by Aubé, indicate a date 
later than the 3rd century, and the only 
authority for placing their martyrdom in the 
reign of Vespasian is their Acts, which are of 
later date, and, contrary to the early Christian 
testimony above cited, represent Vespasian as 
issuing edicts against the Christians, and direct- 
ing a persecution (AA, SS. Jun. iii. 555, 561). 
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As for Linus, there is no early authority for his 
martyrdom. The only martyr among the Roman 
bishops known to Irenaeus (in Eus. H. Z, v. 5) 
is Telesphorus, nor does Linus appear as a mar- 
tyr before a catalogue of the time of pope 
Hormisdas or the early part of the 6th century 
(Lipsius, Chron. der rém. Bisch. 78). As for 
St. Apollinaris, he is first mentioned by his 
successor Peter Chrysologus in the 5th century, 
who knows him only as a confessor and not as a 
martyr (Serm, 128 in Patr. Lat. lii. 552), and 
the only authority for placing him in the reign 
of Vespasian is his Acts and the martyrologies 
that follow them, which Tillemont (JZ. Z. ii. 
108, 518) and Gorres (526) consider to be 
spurious. We may therefore conclude that the 
reigns of the first two Flavian emperors were a: 
period of tranquillity for the church, The 
chief authorities for the general history of 
these emperors are Tacitus, Hist. ii.—v.; Sueto— 
nius; Dion lxv. 8-lxvi.; Josephus, B. J.; Meri- 
yale, c. lviilx.; Tillemont, L’mp. i. ii.; and 
for their relation to the church Tillemont, JZ. 7. 
ii. 102, 152; 555; Aube, Hist. des Persec, c. 45> 
Girres, Zeitsch. fiir wissent. Theol. xxi. 492. M. 
Double in his recent work, on Titus (L’ Lmperewr 
Titus) ingeniously maintains that, contrary to 
the received opinion, he was in reality a monster 
of wickedness. [F. D.J 


VESTIANA, a lady, an inmate of the fe- 
male monastery conducted by Macrina, who re-- 
lated to Gregory Nyssen the circumstances of — 
his sister’s miraculous cure (Greg. Nyss. Vit. S- 
WMacr. p. 199). She is identified by Baronius, 
without sufficient grounds, with the lady who, to 
avoid an unwelcome marriage, took refuge at the 
altar of Basil’s church (Basilius of Caesarea, D. C. 
B. vol. i. p. 290; Baron, Anna. 370, § 645 
Tillemont, Mém. Hcei. ix, 667, 6). [E. V.] 


VETRANIO (1), a pretender to the em- 
pire set up by the military at Sirmium in 
Mlyricum about A.D. 351. (Socrates, H. H. ii- 
25, 28; Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog.) [G.T.8.] 


VETRANIO (2), bishop of all Scythia 
about A.D. 378. He boldly reproved the em- 
peror Valens for his persecution of the orthodox 
party. (Theodoret, H. HZ. iv. 35.) [G. T.8.] 


VETTIUS EPAGATHUS. In the early 
persecutions, the Christians felt it to be a gross 
injustice that a man should be put to death 
merely because he acknowledged himself to be a 
Christian, and without any investigation whether, 
there was anything contrary to morality or piety 
in the Christian doctrines or practices. It not 
unfrequently happened [see Lucius (14)] that. 
a bystander at a trial would press on the judge. 
the necessity of such an investigation, where- 
upon the magistrate would say, I think you 
must be a Christian also yourself, and on the 
adyocate’s confessing that he was, would send him 
to share the fate of those whom he had attempt— 
ed to defend. This befel Vettius Epagathus, 
a distinguished Christian citizen of Lyons in the 
persecution of the year 177. He came forward as 
the advocate of the Christians first apprehended, 
and in consequence was himself “ taken up unto 
the lot of the martyrs.” The word “martyr,”. 
as at first used, did not necessarily imply that 
he who bore witness for Christ sealed his testi- 
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mony by death; and Renan (Mare Auréle 
p- 307) is of opinion that Vettius had “ only the 
merits of martyrdom without the reality.” His 
reasons are that no mention is made of Vettius 
in the subsequent narration of the sufferings of 
Christians tortured in the amphitheatre, and, 
what he thinks decisive, that the epistle of the 
«churches says of Vettius that “he was and is 
-a genuine disciple of Christ, following the Lamb 
wwhithersoever he goeth.” But the addition 
“following the Jamb, etc.” indicates that the 
“is” does not refer to the life of Vettius in this 
world, but rather to that which he enjoyed in 
company with Christ. Vettius was probably 
a Roman citizen, and as such was simply be- 
headed instead of undergoing the tortures of 
the amphitheatre. [G. 8] 


VIATRIX, July 29 (alias BEarRIx), sister 
to the martyr FausTInus (25). She is called 
Beatrix in the Martyrologies. De Rossi, in his 
Bullet. 1883, p. 144. Cf. 1866, p. 53; 1868, 
p. 25, 48, 87; 1874, 118; and in his Rom. Sott. 
t. iii, has shown that her name was. Viatrix. 
Her story is told under Faustinus. [G. T. S.] 


VICTOR (1), bishop of Rome after Elen- 
therus, in the reigns of Commodus and Severus. 
His dates are variously given in the ancient 
aecords. The Liberian Catalogue assigns him an 
-episcopate of nine years two months and ten 
days, the Felician of ten yéars and the same 
number of months and days, giving the consuls 
of A.D. 186 and A.D. 197 as those of his first 
and last years. The Eusebian Chronicle assigns 
him twelve years, ending A.D. 198 or 199; 
Eusebius (H. /. y. 28) ten years, and says that 
Zephyrinus succeeded him about the ninth year 
of Severus, ac. A.D. 202. Lipsius (Chron. der 
rém. Bischof.) supposes his episcopate to have 
deen from A.D. 189 to A.D. 198 or 199. Soon 
probably after his accession he excommunicated 
Theodotus of Byzantium (6 ¢xvtevs), who had 
-come to Rome, and taught that Christ was a 
mere man (Euseb. H. ZL. y. 28; ef. Epiphan. 
Haeres. liv.1), Eusebius in the passage referred 
to is quoting from an opponent of the sect of 
Artemon, who afterwards under pope Zephy- 
rinus maintained a similar heresy. It appears 
from the quotation that the Artemonites alleged 
all the bishops of Rome before Zephyrinus to 
have held the same views with themselves; and 
the allegation is' refuted by the fact of Victor, 
the predecessor of Zephyrinus, having excom- 
municated Theodotus, “the founder and father 
of the God-denying apostasy.” Montanism also 
was rife in Asia Minor during the reign of 
Victor, who is supposed by some to have been 
the ‘bishop of Rome alluded to by Tertullian 
(Adv. Prax. ce: 1) as having issued letters of 
peace in favour of its upholders, though after- 
wards persuaded by Praxeas to revoke his 
approval. But’ others think it more probable 
that Eleutherus was the bishop referred to. 
[ELEUTHERUS (11).] Seé, however, MonTanus, 
p: 940d. ; : 

‘The most memorable action of Victor was 
with regard to the Asiatics on’ the Easter ques- 
tion. They still persisted in ‘what is called the 
Quartodeciman usage, for which they pleaded 
the authority of St. John, of keeping their 
Pasch on the 14th of Nisan, on whatever day of 
the week it fell. So far, intercommunion be- 
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tween them andthe church of Rome had not 
been broken on this account. The Roman bishop 
Anicetus had (c. 160) communicated with St. 
Polycarp of Smyrna, when the latter was at 
Rome, and parted from him peaceably, though 
each upheld the tradition of his own church. 
In the time of Victor the wage of the Asiatics 
in which, according to Eusebius, they stood alone 
among all the churches of Christendom, had 
attracted general attention. Synods were held 
on the subject in various parts—in Palestine 
under Theophilus of Caesarea and Narcissus of 
Jerusalem, in Pontus under Palmas, in Gaul 
under Irenaeus, at Corinth under its bishop 
Bacchillus, at Osdroene in Mesopotamia, and 
elsewhere, by all of which synodical letters 
were issued, unanimous in disapproval of the 
Asiatic custom, and in declaring that “on the 
Lord’s Day only the mystery of the resurrection 
of the Lord from the dead was accomplished, 
and that on that day only we keep the close of 
the paschal fast ” (Euseb. H. Z. v. 23). But the 
general feeling was that the retention of their 
own tradition by the Asiatics was no sufficient 
ground for breaking off communion with 
them. Victor alone was intolerant of difference. 
He had issued a letter in behalf of the Roman 
church to the like effect with those of the 
synods held elsewhere. What Eusebius says of 
it is: “And of those at Rome there is in like 
manner another, indicating bishop Victor (éri- 
cKomoy Bixtopa Sndovca).” From the reply to it 
we may conclude it to have been peremptory in 
its requirement of compliance. This reply was 
from Polycrates bishop of Ephesus, as head of 
the Asiatic churches, who, at Victor’s desire, 
had convened an assembly of bishops who con- 
curred with him in his rejoinder. In it he 
resolutely upholds the Asiatic tradition ; he 
supports it by the authority of “ great lights” 
who slept in Asia awaiting the resurrection; of 
Philip the apostle, who, with his two aged 
virgin daughters, was buried at Hierapolis; of 
another saintly daughter of his who lay at 
Ephesus; of St. John (“who lay on the Lord’s 
bosom, and became a priest wearing the peta- 
lon’), also at rest at Ephesus; of Polycrates of 
Smyrna, bishop and martyr; of Thraseas of 
Eumenia, also bishop and martyr, who slept at 
Smyrna. After naming others after them, who 
had all kept the fourteenth day according to the 
Gospel, he speaks also of seven of his own kins- 
men, all bishops, before himself, who had main- 
tained the same usage. He adds, “I therefore, 
having been for five-and-sixty vears in the Lord, 
and haying conferred’ with the brethren from 
the whole world, and haying perused all the 
Holy Scripture, am not scared with those who 
are panic-stricken. For those who are greater 
than I have said, ‘It is right to obey God rather 
than men.’” After receiving this reply, Victor 
endeavoured to induce the church at large to 
excommunicate the Asiatics, but failed in his 
attempt. Whether he himself, notwithstanding 
this failure, renounced communion with them on 
the part of the Roman church is not clear from 
the language of Eusebius. Socrates (ZH. Z. vy. 22) 
says he did; and that this was the case is pro- 
bable, though Eusebius speaks only of his 
endeavour to cut them off as heterodox from 
the “common unity,” and of his letters with a 
view to this end. Jerome also (de vir. illustr. c. 35) 
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-dederunt manus.” 


VICTOR 


speaks only of his desire to have them generally 


condemned: ‘‘Siquidem Victor multos Asiae et 
~Orientis episcopos, qui decima quarta luna cum 
_.Judaeis Paschacelebrabant, damnandos crediderat. 


Tn qua sententia hi qui discrepabant ab illis non 


that the judgment of the bishop of Rome did 
not in that age carry any irresistible weight 
with other churches. For Husebius expressly 
tells us that “ these things did not please all the 
bishops ;” that they exhorted him in return to 
“mind the things of unity and of love towards 
his neighbours ; ” and that. they wrote “ sharply 
assailing Victor.” He cites a letter sent on the 
occasion to Victor by Irenaeus, who, though 


‘holding with him on the question at issue, 


exhorted him in the name’ of a synod of the 
church of Gaul “that he should not cut off 
whole churches of God for preserving the tradi- 
tion of an ancient custom.” He reminds him 
that churches have long differed on other points 
of usage as well as this without interruption of 
communion:—“not only about the day is the con- 
troyersy, but also about the very mode of the 
fast preceding it. For some think that they 
ought to fast’ for one day, some for two, some 
for more; while some make forty hours of day 
and night the measure of their fast.” Such 
yariety, he says, was of long standing, having 
‘originated with persons of influence who (it 
might be wrongly) had handed down different 
‘usages. “And nevertheless all these were at 
‘peace, and we are at peace with one another, 
and the diversity. of the fast establishes the 
unanimity of faith.” Lastly, he cites “the 
-elders before Soter,” chiefs of the Roman church, 
who had been at’ peace with those from other 
‘dioceses who differed from them in the matter 
vat issue; and especially Anicetus, who, though 
unable to persuade the blessed Polycarp to give 
up the custom which, “with John, the disciple 
‘of our Lord, and the other apostles with whom 
John lived,” he had always observed, and, though 
‘himself not persuaded to renounce the custom of 
-the elders in his own church, had still honour- 
abfy ‘avcorded the Eucharist in the church to 
Polyearp, and parted from him in peace (Euseb. 
H. D. y. 24). Jerome (de vir. illustr. c. 35) 
alludes to' several letters written by Irenaeus to 
‘the same purpose: “Feruntur ejus et aliae 
-epistolae ad Victorem episcopum Romanum de 
quaestione Paschae epistolae, in quibus com- 
monet eum non facile debere unitatem collegii 
-scindere.” The sentiments of Irenaeus (whose 
name, as Eusebius observes, corresponded with 
chis character of peacémaker) appear elsewhere 
when he says, probably with. reference to 
Victor’s attitude in this dispute, “The apostles 
-ordered that we should not judge any one in 
meat or in drink, or in respect of a feast, or 
new moon, or Sabbaths. Whence then are these 
contentions? Whence these divisions? We 
Akeep the feast, but in thé leaven of malice and 
wickedness, rending asunder the church of God ; 
ave keep external things that we may cast away 
the better things of faith and love. .These are 
the feasts and fasts which we have heard.from 
he prophets are pleasing to the Lord.” ° (Iren. 
Frag: iii. ed. Pfaff.) The Quartodecimans after 


these conflicts seem to haye maintained their | 


usage undisturbed till the council of Nice, 


At any rate it is evident. 
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that the Asiatics themselves appear from Con- 
stantine’s letter after the council to have already 
conformed to the general usage, which he'speaks 
of as disregarded only by some Easterns not 
specified, but observed in the Asiatic diocese.* 
Athanasius also (de syn. c. 5) says that one 
reason for summoning the council of Nice was 
that “those from Syria, Cilicia, and Mesopo- 
tamia kept the Pascha with the Jews,” but 
he does not mention the Asiatics as then doing 
so. If, then, the Asiatics had by this time 
conformed, it would seem, if Eusebius is to 
be trusted, that others had adopted their usage 
after Victor’s denunciations; for, while he says 
that in Victor’s time the Asiatics stood alone 
with respect to it among the churches of all 
the rest of the world (H. Z. v. 23), he speaks of 
synods haying condemned it in Palestine and at 
Osdroene, which was in Mesopotamia, whereas 
Athanasius refers to both Syria and Mesopota- 
mia as maintaining it. The usage may have 
prevailed more extensively from the first 
than Eusebius was aware of, and notwithstand- 
ing what he says; and that this was the case is 
implied by Jerome, who speaks of “ multos 
‘Asiae et Orientis episcopos” as implicated in it 5 
or it may be that the action of Victor in the 
matter had the effect of rather spreading than 
checking it, and that some of those who adopted 
it from the Asiatics retained it longer than 
they. ‘At any rate it is evident that the in- 
tolerance of Victor neither won general approval 
nor effected his intended purpose. ~ 
Victor is mentioned by St. Jerome (de vir. 

illustr. c. 84) as the writer of a treatise on the 
Easter question and other works. Four spurious 
epistles are assigned to him, addressed . to 
Theophilus of Alexandria, to the Africans, 
to ‘Desiderius of Vienne, and to a_ bishop 
Paracodas, the leading subjects being Easter, 
and the authority of the Roman see. He is 
said in the Liber Pontificalis to have been an 
African and the son of Felix; to have ordained 
that in case of necessity converts might be 
baptized anywhere—in a river, in the sea, in a 
fountain, or in a lake; to have summoned 
Theophilus bishop of Alexandria” to a council 
at Rome at which the time for keeping Easter 
was ordained ; to have suffered martyrdom ; and 
to have been buried beside the body of St. Peter 
on the Vatican. He is commemorated in the 
Roman martyrology on the 28th of July as 
pope and martyr. There is no evidence of his 
martyrdom beyond the tradition which, contrary, 
to the testimony of Irenaeus, assigns that honour ” 
to all the early Roman bishops. (J. B—y.]. 


VICTOR (2), African bishop on committee 
de Virgg. subintroductis, A.D. 249, Cyp. Ep. iv. 
(E. W.'B.]’ 
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a Nonnulli qui ad Orientem habitant non admitunt,”’ 

. . “Ut quod in urbe, Roma, in Italia, in Africa, in 
Aegypto, in Hispania, Gallia et Britannica, in Libya, in 
universa Graecia, in dioecesi Asiatica et Pontica, in 
Cilicia’ denique, una et consentienti sententia conser- 
vatur, hoc etiam vestra prudentia libenter approbet.” 
(Constant. Ep. in Gelasii Hist. 1. ii.c. 36; Labbe, vol. ii. 
p. 2753 Euseb. in V. @. iii. 19.) M Re ret 
b Theophilus of Caesarea, mentioned by Eusebius 
HI, B.-v. 22)as the contemporary bishop of that see, 
| may be intended. But Husebius makes no mention of 


which enjoined its discontinuance. It is true | his having attended a Roman council, 
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VICTOR (8) The same (African bishop) on 
Syn. Carth. sub Cyp. 3, de Pace danda, a.p. 
252, Cyp. Ep. iv. [E. W. B.] 


VICTOR (4) (? the same as (2), or (3)). Syn. 
Carth. sub Cyp. 4, de Basilide, a.p. 254, Cyp. 
Ep. 67. [E. W. B.] 


VICTOR (5) (? the same as (2), or (3)). Syn. 
Carth. sub Cyp. 5, de Bapt.i. a.p. 255, Cyp. 
Ep. 70. [E. W. Bj 


VICTOR (6). The above apparently distinct 
from Victor, bishop of Assurae, ab Assuras, in 
Proy. Proc. Colonia Julia Assuras, mentioned 
several times by Augustine, hod. Zanxfur, and the 
plain near it B’hairt Lssers. Seven other bishops 
in Morcelli before 5th century. See ForTuNna- 
TIANUS(1). In A.D. 253 Victor had not yet suc- 
ceeded EpricTerus, but was bishop before A.D. 
255 (6?) in Syn. de Bapt. iii. Sent. 68. He is 
distinguished as a “ confessor ” in the late margin 
of the list. But if this note is intended to refer 
to the confessor bishop addressed in Zp. 76, 
and replying in Zp. 77, one would think it a 
mistake for a Numidian Victor, as all the names 
capable of identification are Numidian. 


[E. W. BJ 


VICTOR (7), bishop of Octayum, Octabum, 
Octanu H., in Numidia, near Cirta, in Syn. 
Carth. sub Cyp. vii. de Bap. iii. Sent. 78, then 
recently appointed [Vicror (3)]; probably the 
same as the Numidian bishop addressed in Cyp. 
Ep. 62 [see Januarius (1)]; and in Zp. 70 
(Syn. de Bap. i.), a confessor in the mines, Hp. 76 
and 77, See NEMESIANts (1). (E. W. B.] 


VICTOR (8), another Victor, a Numidian 
bishop addressed in same Zp. 70 [see Victor (3)], 


who cannot be distinctly separated from 3. 
[E. W. B.] 


VICTOR (9), bishop of Gor (Gorbuda H.) in 
Proy, Proc. (? same as Coreva, on road from 
Carthage to Sufetula, Morcelli); 7 Syn. Carth. 
de Bap. iii, Sent. 40. [K. W. B.] 


VICTOR (10), a lapsed African presbyter 
restored too early to communion as a layman. 
See Fipus, Cyp. Zp. 64, [E. W. B.j 


VICTOR (11), African bishop associated with 
CALDONIUS, Cyp. Ep. 41, 42. 


VICTOR (12) appears, in the (spurious?) close 
of Hp. xiii., as companion of Cyprian in retire- 
ment, a lector made deacon, who sends a large 
sum with one of Cyprian’s bounties to Carthage. 


7 [E. W. B.] 
VICTOR (18). Mart. Carthag. a.p. 250. See 
ARISTO, [E. W. B.] 


VICTOR (14), martyr of Marseilles, belongs to 
the Diocletian period about the close of the third 
century. The church dedicated to his memory at 
Marseilles is alluded to by St. Gregory of Tours 
(Hist. Franc. ix. 22 and De Glor. Mart, i. 77), 
which shows that by the end of the sixth century, 
his name was well known. His Acta (Breviora 
and Longiora) are anonymous, though the longer 
has been attributed to St. Cassian. (Both the 
Acta were published, first by Bosquet, Hist. Eccl. 
Gall. ii, 127 sq.; also with Miracula in eight 
chapters, by Boll. A, SS. Jul. vy. 142 sq.; the 


(E. W. BJ 
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longer alone is given by Ruinart, Acta Mart. 
333 sq., ed. 1859). According to the Acta, 
Victor was an officer in the Roman army when 
Maximian came to Marseilles to persecute the 
church. Victor employed his nights in visiting 
and encouraging the Christians, until he himself 
was arrested and brought~hefore the emperor. 
He was cruelly tortured, but in the prison con- 
verted his keepers, and was at last martyred. 
His most famous monument is the church and 
monastery of St. Victor, built at Marseilles by- 
St. Cassian [Casstanus (11) JoHAnnes], and 
given afterwards to the Benedictines. His feast: 
is 21st July. (J. G.] 


VICTOR (15), bishop of Garba, a town of 
uncertain site in Numidia, present at the meet- 
ing at Cirta a.p, 305, and one of those who gave 
their opinion that the acts done during the per-- 
secution, like those of Secundus of Tigisis, 
should be left to the judgment of God (Opt. i. 14; 
Aug. c. Cresc. iii. 27-30). He was after- 
wards sent to preside over the small Donatist 
community (paucos erraticos) at Rome, where 
he is described by Optatus as “pastor sine 
grege, episcopus sine populo.” (Opt. ii. 4.) 
(Hewat Pay 


VICTOR (16), martyr at Gerona in Spain in: 
the persecution of Diocletian. [ORontIUs (1).3 
[C. H.} 


VICTOR (17%), one of the friends: of Theo- 
dotus bishop of Ancyra and his companion ins 
martyrdom. [TuEoporus (9).] (Mason, Persec. 
of Diocl. 358.) eared Ore 3 Ob 


VICTOR (18), Donatist bishop of Russiccada, 
in Numidia, a town (Sgigata) near the sea-coast. 
and the river Thapsus, called a colony in Peut.. 
Tab., between Hippo and Chulli. (Vib. Seq. 
flum, Ant. Itin. 5, 3; 19, 2, Mela. i. 7; Shaw, 
Trav. p. 45.) He was one of those who met at 
Cirta, A.D. 305, to elect a bishop, and was there 
taxed by Secundus of Tigisis with having sur- 
rendered a book of the gospels. during the per- 
secution. He did not deny that under compul- 
sion he had thrown it into the fire; but hoped 
that he might be pardoned. [Secunpus of 
Tigisis.] (Aug. c. Crese. iii. 27, 30; Opt. i. 13; 
Mon, Vet. Don. iv. p.,176, ed. Oberthiir, p. 170 
ed. Dupin.) (H. W. P.j 


VICTOR (19), bishop of Utica, and (20), 
bishop of a place in Numidia called Legisyolu- 
mini, present at the council of Arles, A.D. 314 
(Routh. Rel. Sacr. iv. 95). (H.W... Pi] 


VICTOR (21), a professor of Roman litera- 
ture, but of Moorish origin, brought forward as- 
a witness at the enquiry under Zenophilus, a.p.. 
320, and accused by Nundinarius with “ tradi- 
tion” in his own person and of knowledge of 
the guilt of Silvanus. Victor however denied 


‘that he was present, or that he had any know- 


ledge of the act attributed to Silvanus, but the 
judge decided that, his evidence tended to convict. 
Silvanus (Aug. c. Cresc. iii. 29-33; Mon. Vet. 
Don. iv. p. 168-179 Oberthiir, p. 167-170 Dupin).. 
Pay. | 


VICTOR (22), a fuller by trade, who gave: 
20 folles to Silvanus in order to be admitted ta 
the order of presbyters (Aug. c. Cresc. iii 19-23-5 
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Mon, Vet. Don. iv. pp. 172-179 Oberthiir, 
169-70 Dupin). [H. W. P.] 


VICTOR (28), son of Samsuricus, a grave- 
digger (fossor) and worker (artifex) probably in 
gold and silver, deposed before Zenophilus that he 


serene, 


had heard from Silvanus himself a confession of 


his act of surrender. He seems to have been a 
candidate for the episcopate when Silvanus was 


appointed (Aug. c. Cresc. iii. 29-33: Mon. Vet. 


_ 416 (Aug. Ep. 175-6, 181). 


Don. iv. pp. 170-178 Oberthiir, pp. 168-170 
Dupin). [H. W. P.] 


#@ VICTOR (24), one of the Numidian bishops 
addressed by Constantine, A.D. 330. (Mon. Vet. 
Don. xxvi. p. 215 Oberthiir, p. 189 Dupin.) 
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VICTOR (25), a distinguished general under 
Valens, a man of high character, consul in A.D. 
869 an orthodox Christian who felt a high re- 
gard andesteem for Basil,whom he reproached for 
not writing to himmorefrequently. Basil excuses 
his silence on the ground of his unwillingness to 
trouble one of so exalted a station with many 
letters, but promises amendment, and thanks 
him for the services rendered by him to the 
church. (Basil, Hp. 152 [374].) In another 
letter Basil thanks Victor for continuing to 
honour him with his letters, and for not allow- 
ing his regard to be affected by calumnious re- 
ports (Zp. 153 [428]). Gregory Nazianzen also 
wrote to Victor in 382 to excuse himself from 
attending the council which Theodosius was then 
proposing to summon, and begging him to use 
his powerful influence to extinguish the flames 
of discord which were threatening to consume 
the church (Greg. Naz. Zp. 133). In another 
letter he commends to him an accomplished 
young friend Hyperechius (Zp. 134). In 378 he 
united with TRAsANUS (2), Arintheus and other 
generals in remonstrating with Valens on his 

Arian impiety (Theod. H. Z. iv. 30 al, 33). 
[E. V.] 


VICTOR (26), bishop of Abziris, Abdira, or 
Audira (Plin. v. 4, 30; Ptol. iv. 3, 34), present 
at the Council of Carthage, A.D. 390. (Bruns. 
Cone. i. 117, 121.) [H. W. P.] 


VICTOR (27), bishop of Putput, a town of the 
Proconsular Province of Africa (Hammamats), 
on the way to Hadrumetum, Ant. tin. 52, 4, 
present at the second Council of Carthage, Bruns. 
Cone. i. 117. [H. W. P.] 


VICTOR (28), a eunuch of infamous cha- 
vacter, made bishop of Ephesus by the enemies 
of Chrysostom in the place of the deposed Hera- 
clides (Pallad. p. 140). [E. V.] 


VICTOR (29), bishop of Liberta, a place 
of unknown site in the proconsular province of 
Africa, present at Carth. Conf. a.p. 411 (Carth. 
Coll. i. 116). (80), bishop of Hippo Diarrhytus, 
one of the keepers of the documents on the 
Donatist side at the Carth. conference A.D. 411 
(Carth. Coll. i. 132, 139). (81), the name of two 
bishops present at the Council of Carthage a.p. 
412, and of one present at that of Mileum 4.p. 
(owe 2] 


VICTOR (82), brother of Nebridius, of whom 
St. Augustine, in urging him to live with him 
CHRIST. BIOGR.—VOL. IV, 
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says, that if Nebridius consents, his mother will 


still have Victor to live with her (Aug. 
Dp. i. iy.). (H. W. P.] 


VICTOR (88), a Donatist presbyter of Hippo 
R. about whom, in a letter to Eusebius, Augustine 
enquires (Aug. Zp. 34-35). [Euseprus (135), 
Vol. II. 330. PROCULEIANUS. ] [H. W. P.] 


VICTOR (84), a bishop of Mauretania 
Caesariensis, who having committed an offence, 
was forbidden by St. Augustine to communicate 
outside of his own diocese. The case is men- 
tioned by Augustine in a letter to pope Celestine 
concerning the case, one of a similar kind, of 
Antonius, bishop of Fussala (Aug. Zp. 208-9 ; 
Morcelli, Afr. Chr. iii. 71. Uranus of Sicca). 

[H. W. P.] 


VICTOR (85), solitary of Egypt, friend and 
follower of Cyrillus of Alexandria, was accused 
by the Nestorians of many crimes before the 
council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, but honourably 
acquitted (Cyrill. Alex. Apolog. ad Theodos. 


8. f.). (J. G.] 
VICTOR (36), accuser of Cyril. [SopHRONAS. ] 


VICTOR (87), a disciple of St. Martin and 
one of the religious brotherhood under Sulpicius 
Severus (Paulin, Nol. Epp. 23, 29). (C. H.] 


VICTOR (88), bishop of Martyrites in Africa, 
published a revised edition of Cassian’s confer- 
ences with the doubtful points omitted or cor- 
rected. It is not now extant. It is mentioned 
by Cassiodorus in his Jnst. Div. Litt. cap. xxix. 

(G. T. S.J 


VICTOR (89) (Vicrorius, VicroRrNus), 
CLAUDIUS MARIUS, the author of three 
books in hexameter verse, containing the narra- 
tive of the Book of Genesis down to the destruc- 
tion of the Cities of the Plain, and also of a 
letter to “Salmon,” or Solomon, an abbat, in 
hexameter verse, on the corrupt manners of his 
time. He is probably to be identified with 
the Victorius, or Victorinus, mentioned by 
Gennadius (De Vir. Jil. 60) as a rhetorician of 
Marseilles, who died “Theodosio et Valentiano 
regnantibus” (i.e. 425-50), and who addressed to 
his son Aetherius a commentary on Genesis. 
Gernadius says “a principio libri usqgue ad 
obitum patriarchae Abrahae tres diversos edidit 
libros.” This, indeed, does not accurately describe 
the work which we have under the name of Cl. 
M. Victor. But it is to be noted that there is a 
diversity of reading in the passage of Gennadius. 
In Erasmus’s edition of St. Jerome, the passage 
stands “ quatuor versuum edidit libros.” If this 
be the right reading, it seems almost certain 
that the three books we now have of Cl. M. 
Victor, ending as they now do at a point which 
seems to call for some explanation, are the first 
three books of those mentioned by Gennadius, 
and that a fourth book, now lost, carried on the 
narrative to Abraham’s death, where a natural 
halting place for the work is presented. This 
hypothesis answers one of the reasons which 
Teuffel assigns for doubting the identity of Cl. 
M. Victor with the Victorius of Gennadius 
(Teuffel, ii. 457), and possibly the objection he 
alleges from the absence of a dedication to 
Aetherius may be met by the same argument, 
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Aetherius may have been addressed, not at the 
beginning, but at the end of the work, in which 
case the address to him would have probably 
shared the fate of the fourth book, even if it did 
not form part of it. His third objection, that the 
Victorius of Gennadius, being a native of 
Marseilles, would probably have shown ‘more 
traces of semi-Pelagianism than are discoverable 
inVictor’s work, may be an objection, if we assume 
that all the people of Marseilles were semi- 
Pelagian in the first half of the 5th“ century. 
But the writer of the books which bear the name 
of Victor, while he is certainly nota’ Pelagian, 
does not go into the opposite extrenie; and there 
is nothing in his work which would absolutely 
exclude or contradict semi-Pelagianism, The 
three books inscribed as the work of Victor 
correspond yery well with what Gennadius says 
of the character of the work of Victorius; they are 
written in a piousand Christian spirit, but without 
depth or great force of treatment. They are in 
fact, for the most part, a paraphrase in verse of 
the portion of the book of Genesis to which they 
correspond. There are but few reflections, and 
the narrative, with one or two exceptions, keeps 
closely to that of Scripture. The most notable 
variation is the introduction of a prayer by 
Adam on his expulsion from Paradise, which is 
followed by a strange episode. The serpent is 
discerned by Eve, who urges Adam to take 
vengeance on him. Inassailing him with stones, 
a spark is struck from a flint, which sets fire to 
the wood in which Adam and Eve had taken 
shelter, and they are threatened with destruc- 
tion. This mishap, however, is the means of 
revealing to them metals, forced from the ground 
by the heat, and of preparing the earth, by the 
action of the fire, for the production of corn. 

The style of the poem and its language are in 
no way remarkable ; its versification is for the 
most part tolerable, but there are one or two 
instances of disregard for the normal quantities 
of syllables. 

The Epistle to Salomon is a poem of about 100 
hexameters, and is more original, though not of 
any special interest. The vices especially blamed 
are, in men, a desire for gain, and a desire to 
search unduly into the secrets of nature known 
only to God; in women, immoderate love of 
personal adornment, leading to extravagance in 
dress. From the closing words it: would seem 
that it either was, or was intended to be, ‘one of 
a series of epistles. Its date would seem to be 
about 450. It may be added, that if Victor and the 
Victorius, or Victorinus of Marseilles, mentioned 
by Gennadius, are one, he isprobably not to be iden- 
tified with the poet Victorius mentioned by Sidonius 
in the last letter of the fifth book of his Epistles ; 
for that epistle is written to the nephews and 
heirs of Victorius, who is therefore not likely to 
be the same as the father of Aetherius. The 
Comment. in Genesin and Epistola ad Salmonem 
are to be found in de la Bigne’s Bibl. Patr. viii. 
278, and Appendix; they are also in Maittaires’ 
Corpus Poetarum Lat. ii. 1567. (LH. A. W.] 


VICTOR (40), bishop of Cartenna about the 
middle of the fifth century. He was a zealous 
opponent of the Arians during the Vandal 
persecution. Gennadius (de Viris Illust. cap. 
77) attributes to him several works (none of 
which is now extant),—specially one against 
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the Arian heresy, which was presented to 

Genseric ; a treatise on the Repentance of the 

Publican (identified by some with a treatise 

found in St. Ambrose, Opp. ed. Migne, P. L. 

t. xvii. col. 971); together with some devotional 

works and homilies (Ceill. x. 468). [G.T.S.] 
~~ 


VICTOR (41), bishop of Donaghmoyne, co- 
Monaghan, said to have been an unwilling con- 
vert of St. Patrick, but full of zeal when con- 
verted (Colgan, Tr. Th. 95, c. 139, 151, c. 12,. 
266, and Acta SS. 424; Boll. Acta SS. Feb. 28, 
iii. 723). As Victor is not an Irish name, 
Colgan (Zr. Th, .115, n. 47) thinks it may be a 
translation of Buaidhbheo, [BUAIDHBHEO.] 

(J. G.]. 


VICTOR (42), quaestor under Anthemius- 
(467-472). Sidonius Apollinaris, in a poem 
addressed to the emperor, speaks of him as his. 
own master in the art of poetry. This reference 
has been interpreted, perhaps unwarrantably, to- 
imply that Victor was actually a teacher of the: 
subject :—it probably means nothing more than 
a compliment to the poetical powers of an officer 
in fayour with the emperor. Except for Sido- 
nius’s passing mention of Victor, he is unknown. 

[H. A. W.] 


VICTOR of Mans. [Vicrurtus.] 


VICTOR (48), bishop, addressed by pope 
Gelasius I. (in Migne, Patr. Lat. lix. 100, 154). 
Victor had by the pope’s adyice discontinued 
the processions from the basilica of St. Agatha 
on the estate of Caclanum, because Petrus, the 
owner of the estate, had appropriated the 
revenues of the basilica, The pope directs him: 
to resume the processions, as Petrus had now 
made a satisfactory arrangement. By the second 
letter the pope permitted Victor to ordain 
acolytes or sub-deacons as priests, if his deacons: 
declined to take priest’s orders. A third letter 
(Patr. Lat, lix, 143) addressed to Victor and 
some other bishops deals with the case of aw 
alleged violation of sanctuary at Beneventum. 

[F. D.] 


VICTOR (44) VITENSIS, a North African 
bishop and writer of the latter half of the 
fifth century. The known facts of his life are 
very few. He was called Vitensis either after 
the see over which he presided (Ebert), or after 
the place where he was born (Auler). Of the 
year of his birth we have no information, but 
as he seems to have been numbered amongst 
the clergy of the church of Carthage about the 
year 455, he may have been born about the year 
430. His Historia Persecutionis Provinciae Afri— 
canae is very interesting because he seems 
to have been an eye-witness of the Vandal 
persecution for more than thirty years, though 
he also seems to have escaped any serious incon— 
venience on his own part. He was actively 
employed by Eugenius, metropolitan of Carthage, 
in the year 483. Hunneric banished in the 
earlier part of that year 4966 bishops and clergy 
of every rank. Victor was used by Eugenius to 
look after the more aged and infirm of the 
bishops, and tells us in lib. ii. 8 how cruelly Felix 
of Abbir Major, bishop for forty-four years, was 
treated. [Fru1x (17.)] He was paralytic and 
unable to speak. Victor strove to obtain per- 
mission from the Vandal monarch for Felix to 
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remain in Carthage as he was ina dying con- 
dition and unable to bear the journey, The king 
in a rage ordered that “if he can not sit on an 
animal, iet him be carried bound between two 
untamed oxen.” The History of Victor is very 
useful, not only for the view it gives us of the 
religion of the Vandals, but also for other 
reasons. It tells us many particulars about 
Carthage, and its churches, their names and dedi- 
cations, as those of Perpetua and Felicitas, of 
Celerina and the Scillitans (i. 3). It shows the 
persistence of Paganism at Carthage, and 
mentions the temples of Memory and of Coelestis 
as existing till the Vandals levelled them after 
their capture of Carthage. This temple of 
Coelestis deserves special notice. Victor's 
present text (i. 3) refers to it as “ Aedem 
Memoriae et viam quam Coelestis vocitabant, 
funditus deleverunt.” Eyssenhardt in Hermes 
t. 11 (1867), p. 319, suggested a reading “unam” 
for “yiam,” which makes good sense of the 
passage. The Temple of Coelestis existed, as we 
know, in Augustine’s time, who describes in his 
De Civ. Dei, lib. ii. capp. 4, 26 (ef. Tertull. 
Apol. c. 24), the impure rites there performed. 
The site of this temple at Carthage has lately 
been elaborately discussed by M. A. Castan in a 
Mém. in the Comptes Rendus de V Acad. des 
Inscript. t. xiii. (1885), pp. 118-132, where all 
the references to its cult are collected out of 
classical and patristic sources. Victor’s History 
is useful too for glimpses of North African 
ritual. In lib. ii. 17 we have an account of the 
healing of a blind man, named Felix, by the 
hands of Eugenius, bishop of Carthage. In 
that chapter he describes the ritual of the feast 
of Epiphany, while there are frequent references 
to the singing of hymns or psalms at funerals. 
The History relates some curious miracles with 
great precision. The most notable are that of 
Felix just mentioned, and another which has 
given occasion for much controversy, in which 
Gibbon has taken part. The story is told by 
Victor in Hist. lib. v. 6. The inhabitants of 
Tipasa refused to hold communion with the 
Arian bishop. Hunneric sent a military count, 
who collected them all into the forum and cut: 
out their tongues by the roots, notwithstanding 
which they all retained the power of speech. 
This remarkable fact has been discussed by 
Gibbon, cap. xxxvii., by Middleton in his Free 
Inquiry, p. 313-316, and by many others. See 
article on HuNNwRIC in Vol. III. p. 181, where 
the evidence for it is fully discussed. The History 
of Victor is usually divided into five books, the 
first of which tells of the persecution of Genseric, 
from the conquest of Africa by the Vandals in 
429 till Genseric’s death in 477. The second, 
fourth, and fifth deal with the persecution of 
Hunneric, A.D. 477-484, while the third book 
contains the confession of faith drawn up by 
Eugenius of Carthage, and presented to Hunneric 
at the Conference of 484 (cf. Gennadius de Vir. 
Tilust. num. 97). The third book or the Con- 
fession is notable because the celebrated text 
J. John y. 7, concerning the three Heavenly 
witnesses first appears there (lib. iii.11). (See on 
this point Porson’s letter to Travis, and Gibbon’s 
notes on cap. xxxvii.). The life and works of 
Victor have been the subject of much modern 
German criticism, which has not however added 
a great deal to our knowledge, the points dis- 
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| cussed being far too minute for general interest. 
The student of such discussions may refer to 
Papencordt’s Geschichte der Vandal. Herrschaft 
in Afrika, Berlin, 1837, pp. 366-370; Ebert’s 
Literatur des Mittelalters im Abendlande, Leipzig, 
1874, t. i. 433-436, who fixes the date of the 
composition of the History about 486; and 
Teuffel’s Hist. of Roman Literature, trans. by 
Wagner, t. ii. p. 509. The latest piece of criti- 
cism is a very elaborate one. It is contained in 
A. Schaefer’s Historische Untersuchungen, Bonn, 
1882, where Aug. Auler contributes (pp. 253-275) 
an article in which he maintains, with much 
learning and acuteness, that Victor was born in 
Vita, that his see is unknown, that he was con- 
secrated bishop afterthe persecution, that he wrote 
his history before 487, and that this History 
is a piece of tendency-writing and untrust- 
worthy. Like a true German he cannot recognise 
in the action of Genseric against the Catholic party 
anything but a legitimate measure of state re- 
pression, like Prince Bismarck’s Cultur-Kampf. 
The bibliography of Victor is given down to 
date in Potthast’s Bibliotheca, s.v. p. 561. The 
best of the older editions of the History is that 
of Ruinart, which has been reprinted, with its 
elaborate dissertations, in Migne’s P. LZ. lviii. 
The History has been at least three times re- 
published within the last thirteen years, by 
Hurter at Innsbruck in 1873, among the Opus- 
cula Selecta SS. PP.; by C. Halmius in the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auct. Anti- 
quiss. t. iii, pars prior, Berol. 1879; and lastly 
by Michael Petschenig in the Vienna Corpus 
Seriptt. Ecclesiast. Lat. t. vii. Vindob. 1881, 
with which may be compared an elaborate ac- 
count of the manuscript authority for the text 
by the same writer, Ueberlicferung des Victor 
von Vita, Sitzungsber. d. Kais, Akad. d. Wis- 
sensch. in Wien, phil.-hist. Classe, t. xcvi., p. 
637 sqq. Petschenig abandons the old division 
of the, text, dating from Chifflet in the 17th 
century. He divides it into three books, treat- 
ing the Confession of Faith as an appendix to the 
second, and uniting the fourth and fifth into one. 
At the end of all the editions will be found the 
Passio Septem Monachorum and the Notitia Prov. 
et Civit. Africae, the authorship of which is un- 
certain; the latter is a valuable document for 
the geography and ecclesiastical arrangements 
of North Africa. Ceill. (x. 448-465) gives a full 
analysis of Victor’s History. He also appends 
a complete bibliography, where he says that the 
History was translated into French in 1563 and 
again in 1664, and was published in English in 
1605. [G. T. S.] 


VICTOR (45), primate of the Byzacene pro- 
vince in 508, by whom Fulgentius of Ruspe was 
consecrated [FULGENTIUS (3) in Vol. II. p. 578]. 
(Ceill. xi. 5.) [G. T. S.J 


VICTOR, of Grenoble. [Vicrurrinvs.] 


VICTOR (46), one who induced Fulgentius 
of Ruspe to write against the discourse of Fas- 
tidiosus, and to whom Fulgentius addressed his 
refutation of that work (Fulgent., Rusp. Cont. 
Serm. Fastidiosi in Pat. Lat. lxy. 507; Ceillier, 
xi. 34, 35). ({C. H.] 


VICTOR (47), bishop of Capua, apart from 
his writings is known only by his epitaph, which 
4C2 
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states that he died in April a.p. 554, after an 
episcopate of about thirteen years from February 
A.D. 541. He is commemorated October 17, 
(Ughelli, vi. 306). 

Writings.—I. He is best known from his con- 
nection with the Codex Puldensis (F), after the 
C. Amiatinus the most ancient and valuable 
MS. of the Vulgate, which was transcribed by 
his direction, and afterwards corrected by him. 
The MS. is remarkable for containing the Gospels 
in the form of a Harmony. In his preface he re- 
lates that a MS. without a title had come into 
his hands containing a single gospel composed 
of the four. Inquiring into its authorship, he 
concludes, though with some doubt, that it was 
identical with the work of TATIANUS, which by 
a blunder he calls Diapente instead of Diates- 
saron. Till recently so little was known of the 
Diatessaron that it was impossible to say if 
Victor was right, but on the whole it was gene- 
rally supposed that he was not. It was known 
that the Diatessaron began with St. John i. 1, 
whereas F. begins with the preface from St. Luke. 
But Mosinger’s edition in 1876 of Aucher’s Latin 
translation of the Armenian version of EPHRAIM 
(4) Syrus’ Commentary on the Diatessaron (E), 
followed by Zahn’s work (Forschungen zur Ge- 
schichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, i.) (Z) 
now makes it possible to know with tolerable 
accuracy the contents and arrangement of the 
Diatessaron, and to see that it is plainly the 
archetype of the Harmony in F. It must he 
remembered that the silence of E is insufficient 
to prove the absence in T of a particular pas- 
sage, so that passages existing in F may also 
have existed in T, though unnoticed in E, and E 
may also not always follow the exact order in 
which connected passages occurred in T. 

At the outset two apparent discrepancies pre- 
sent themselves. T begins with St. John i. 1, 
F with St. Luke i. 1-4, and contains the genea- 
logy from St. Matt. supplemented with part of 
that from St. Luke, whereas it is expressly stated 
that T contained no genealogy. But the index 
of F shows that these are accretions which did 
not exist in the original form of F. In it c. i. 
is In principio Verbum, with no reference to the 
preface from St. Luke, and c. v. is De genera- 
tionem (sic) vel nativitate Christi, which in like 
manner refers only to the last half of § 5. 
Removing the preface and genealogy, §§ 1-11 of 
F, which go down to the return from Egypt, 
correspond with T, the teaching in the Temple, 
§ 12, is preceded in T by St. John i. 6-28, and 
followed by the mission of the Baptist, which 
are both blended into § 13 of F. Then in both 
follow the baptism of our Lord, the temptation, 
and the call of Andrew, Peter, Philip, and Na- 
thanael. Then comes a considerable divergence. 
In F the order is :— 


§ 18. Reading in the Synagogue. 

§ 19. The calling of Simon and Andrew, James and 
John. 

§ 20. The call of Matthew. 

§ 21. "Journey to Judaea — Baptizing— Return to 
Galilee (John iii. 22—end, iy. 1-3), 

§ 22. Residence at Capernaum (Matt. iv. 12-16). 


* This section is omitted in index. Whether it ex- 
isted in this place when the index was made or whether 
the omission is a slip, gusere. 
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‘$ 23, Preaching in Galilee — Appointment of the 
Twelve Apostles—Beginning of Sermon on 
the Mount. 

§§ 24-44. Sermon on the Mount. 

§ 45. Mission of the Twelve Apostles. 

§ 46. Marriage in Cana. 

§ 47. Healing the Leper oncoming down from the 
Mountain, 


In T on the other hand the marriage in Cana 
comes first, happening the third day after the 
temptation (E 56), then followed the journey to 
and return from Judaea, the call of the Apostles 
and of James the publican and the healing of the 
paralytic succeeded, in what order is uncertain, 
and then came the plucking of the ears on the 
Sabbath, which is § 69 in F. Apparently how- 
ever this section was elsewhere in the original 
form of F, or was omitted, as it is omitted in 
the index. Then in T follows the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the order of F and T are the 
same for the next few sections, from § 48, healing 
the centurion’s servant, to § 54, healing the 
demoniac among the Gerasenes, except that 
nothing in T, as far as we know, corresponded to 
§§ 49, 51 of F, the healing of Peter's mother- 
in-law, and the healing the sick at even, § 50 
being the raising the widow’s son at Nain. Then 
§ 55 is the healing the paralytic, already related 
in T; § 56 healing the Ruler’s son, omitted in 
T, probably identified with the healing of the 
centurion’s servant; § 57 call of Levi, probably 
previously related in T as the call of James; 
§§ 58-60 come later in T, while § 61, the raising © 
of Jairus’s daughter, in T follows § 54. The 
next sections in F are :— 

§ 62. The healing of two blind men and a demoniac 

(Mark ix. 26-33). 

. The Pharisees saying, “He casteth out devils 
through Beelzebub.” 

. Martha and Mary. 

. The mission of his disciples by the Baptist. 

. The denunciation of Chorazin and Bethsaida.. 

. The return of the Apostles. 

. The sending of the 70 (72). 

. The disciples pluck the ears on the Sabbath. 

. The healing the man with the withered hand. ' 

. The prayer on the mountain. 


Of these there is no trace of 62, 66, 67, 70 
and 71 in E; 69 in T immediately precedes the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is omitted, as already 
mentioned, in the index of F. The order of the 
parallels in T to the other sections apparently 
was § 54 followed by § 61, then came §§ 64, 65, 
63; then the supper in Simon the Pharisee’s 
house (Luke vii. 36-50), which in F comes long 
afterwards, § 138, Mary the sister of Lazarus 
being identified with “the woman that was a 
sinner”; then § 68, and then the omitted §§ 
58-60. From § 72, the parable of the sower, 
to § 94, the tribute money, F and T run parallel, 
except that in the latter there is no trace of four 
sections of F, and that the healing of the leper, 
§ 47 in F, in T comes between § 88, the Woman 
of Samaria, and § 89 the Pool of Bethesda. 
Further, F omits the healing of the blind man 
(Mark viii. 22), which in T followed § 89, where 
F inserts the feeding of the 4000.. Then follows 
another divergence. In F the order is :— 


§ 95. The dispute among the disciples which of them 
should be the greater. 

§ 96. The disciples rebuked for forbidding one casting 
ous devils in our Lord’s name. 
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Parable of the lost sheep and the lost piece of 
money. 

Parable of the Prodigal son. 

The question of Peter, “How oft shall my 

'* brother sin against me’’? 

Parable of the unmerciful servant. 

The question and answer about divorce. 

Blessing little children. 

The Galileans whose blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices, and the parable of the 
barren fig tree. 

Healing of the woman with an infirmity of 
eighteen years. 

The feast of tabernacles (John vii. 2-30). 

The? parable of the foolish rich man (Luke 
xii. 13), 


§ 69. 


§ 98. 
§ 99. 


§ 100. 
§ 101. 
§ 102. 
§ 103. 


§ 104. 


§ 105. 
§ 106. 


In T., apparently, the order (which is difficult 
to determine, E being here very meagre) was 
101, 97, 98, 96, 99, 100, 103, 105, 106, omitting 
95, 102, 104. They may, however, have existed 
in T, as the only trace of 106 in E (ad judicem 
dives yenit, p. 168, referring to ‘‘ Who made me 
a judge or a divider over you?”) is so slight as 
to be overlooked by Zahn. Here again the 
index and text of F are at variance, probably 
showing that the order of the archetype has 
been disturbed, 104 and 105 there preceding 103, 
and the headings of 96, 97 being repeated instead 
of those of 106, 107. From this point the order 
of T, as far as it can be traced, corresponds to 
the end with that of F, except that in F the 
parable of the unjust steward, § 109, which in 
T follows that of the prodigal son, is placed 
between that of Lazarus and Dives, and the 
vineyard ; that in F the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, § 117, comes between the miracle of 
Bartimaeus and the cleansing of the Temple, 
thus being thrown back to the autumn before 
the final Passover instead of following, as in T, 
the anointing at Bethany, and that, as already 
noticed, § 138 combines the supper in Simon the 
Pharisee’s house with the anointing. 

Besides the correspondence in the order of the 
sections, which was apparently closer in the 
original form of F, there are other remarkable 
coincidences. For instance, it would scarcely 
have occurred to two independent harmonists to 
make the journey through Samaria (John iv, 4) 
one from Galilee to Judaea instead of from Judaea 
40 Galilee, the first three verses having been 
previously used by both (F, § 22, T, §13) to 
describe the return to Galilee after the second 
visit to Judaea, to place the conversation with 
Nicodemus after the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, or to insert Herod’s threats (Luke xiii. 31) 
between the Transfiguration and the healing of 
the demoniac. Again, in both (F, § 105, T, § 52) 
the first part of the account of the Feast of 
Tabernacles (John vii. 2-31) is torn from its 
context and inserted among a mass of matter 
similar in both, while the rest of the chapter 
begins the long extract which in both runs 
without a break to the end of chapter xi., the 
pericope adulterae, which is naturally wanting in 
T, being in F placed most awkwardly after the 

‘discourse with Nicodemus, and the mention of 
the Feast of the Dedication (John x. 22-42) 
being omitted in T, whose scheme it would 
disagree with. The one important difference 
between the later parts of F and T is that the 
compiler of T boldly severs the cleansing of the 
temple from the triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
and places it at the penultimate visit, while F 
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is not so bold, and thus places the triumphal 
entry not before the final passover, but before 
the penultimate visit. In both, however, the 
narrative of the cleansing is followed immedi- 
ately by the parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican. Even the variations of F show its 
want of originality. For instance, the marriage 
at Cana has been displaced. The notice that it 
was the beginning of miracles is inconsistent 
with its following the miraculous draught of 
fishes (§ 19); in its present place it immediately 
follows the sending of the disciples, who not- 
withstanding are present at it, and again the 
next paragraph begins abruptly “ When he had 
come down from the mountain.” 

We may therefore conclude that the arche- 
type of F was formed by taking T and substi- 
tuting for each Syriac fragment in Tatian’s 
Mosaic the corresponding fragment from the 
Vulgate, the adapter occasionally altering the 
order and inserting passages missing in T where 
he found a convenient opportunity. The dis- 
crepancies between the index and text in F show 
that it underwent further changes after assum- 
ing a Latin shape, but it is impossible to say 
how far the differences between it and T proceed 
from such subsequent alterations or are due to 
the original adapter. The date of the adaptation 
is uncertain, the limits being A.D. 383, the date 
of the Vulgate being brought out, and A.D. 545, 
the date of F. The discrepancies between index 
and text show that it must have been consider- 
ably before the inferior limit, while on the other 
hand it must have been made after the version 
had become well-known and popular, which was 
not till long after it appeared. On the whole, 
therefore, the most probable date seems to be 
midway between the limits, or the second half 
of the fifth century, say about A.D. 470. The 
notices in Gennadius (de Vir. Ill.), who wrote 
during this period, collected by Zahn (312, 313), 
show that either he was himself a Syriac scholar 
or was acquainted with one, and at that time 
pilgrimages from the West to Egypt and the 
Holy Land were frequent. To substitute in 
Tatian’s Mosaic the proper fragments of the 
Vulgate would require a much less thorough 
knowledge of Syriac than an independent trans- 
lation would imply. 

F also contains the rest of the New Testament 
with the Epistle to the Laodiceans in the follow- 
ing order: the Pauline Epistles (the Philippians 
being followed by 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 
Colossians, Laodiceans, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, and Hebrews), the Acts, the seven 
Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse, the whole 
concluding with the verses of pope Damasus on 
St. Paul. To each book, except the. Laodiceans, 
is prefixed a “brevis” or table of headings, 
and to each of the Pauline Epistles except the 
Hebrews, to the Acts and to the Apocalypse, a 
short preface. In addition there are prefixed to 
the Pauline Epistles a table of lessons from them, 
a general preface or argument of them, a long 
special argument of the Romans, and a con- 
cordance of the Epistles giving references to the 
various passages which treat of each particular 
doctrine. To the Acts is prefixed an account of 
the burial-places of the Apostles. There is a 
short general preface to the seven Catholic 
Rpistles, and also the remarkable preface pur- 
porting to be St. Jerome’s, which contains the 
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accusation, referred to by Westcott and Hort 
(G. T. ii. Notes on Select Readings, 105), against 
the Latin translators of omitting the “ Patris 
¥ilii et Spiritus testimonium” in 1 John v. 7, 8, 
while the text itself is free from the interpola- 
tion. Besides this there are other places where, 
as ih the Gospel, the text and supplementary 
matter no longer correspond exactly, showing 
that changes have occurred since the former 
Was composed. For instance, the General Argu- 
ment to the Pauline Epistles reckons but four- 
teen in all, including the Hebrews, and therefore 
excluding that to the Laodiceans, though it 
stands in the text. Again, the preface to the 
Colossians, “ Colossenses et hii sicut Laodicienses 
sunt Asiani,” must have been written when the 
Laodiceans preceded the Colossians, but the 
transposition might perhaps be due to Victor 
himself. 

The whole MS. was carefully revised and cor- 
rected by Victor, in whose hand are three notes, 
one at the end of the Acts, and two at the end 
of the Apocalypse, respectively recording that 
he had finished reading the MS. on May 2 a.p. 
546, April 19 a.p. 546, and a second time on 
April 12 a.p, 547. In the same hand are occa- 
sional glosses, the most remarkable being the 
explanation of the number of the beast in the 
Revelation as Teitan. The MS. was edited in 
1868 by E. Ranke, whose preface gives a full 
description of it and its history, and the Har- 
mony only is printed in Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixviii. 
255. 

IL. Victor was the author of several Com- 
mentaries on the Old and New Testament, partly 
consisting of extracts from yarious fathers, and 
partly original. Pitra (Spic. Sol. i.) has edited 
fragments of some on the Old Testament, con- 
tained in an Expositio in Heptateuchum, by 
Joannes Diaconus, The first, entitled Responsions, 
contained extracts ascribed (erroneously accord- 
ing to Lightfoot, Ap. F. Part II. ii. (1) 1002), 
by Victor to Polycarp, of which two are given 
by Pitra (p. 266) and five more (reprinted by 
Lightfoot, whi supra), were printed by Feuardent 
in his notes on Irenaeus from a catena on the 
Gospels now lost. Another work is the Reticulus, 
or On Noali’s Ark (p. 287), containing an extra- 
ordinary calculation to show that its dimensions 
typify the number of years in the life of our 
Lord. Many other quotations from unnamed 
works of Victor occur in the Catena, containing 
extracts from various other writers, including 
quotations from four works of Origen, other- 
wise unknown. On the New Testament he 
wrote a Commentary, eleyen fragments of which 
preserved in the Collections of Smaragdus are col- 
lected by Pitra (Paér, Lat. cii. 1124), according to 
whom a St. Germain MS. of Rabanus Maurus’s 
Commentary on St. Matthew marks numerous 
passages as derived from Victor. Perhaps the 
most curious is the reason for the change of name 
from Saul to Paul, as if from adda, because he 
ceased to persecute. Another, “ Principem 
hujus saeculi latuerunt ista tria mysteria, id est, 
virginitas, partus, et passio,” comes mediately or 
immediately from Ignatius (Eph. 19, see Light- 
foot, Ap. F. Part II. ii. (1) 76.) Fragments of 
Capitula de Resurrectione Domini are given in 
Spic. Sol. i. (liv. lix, 1xii. lxiy.), in which Victor 
among other matters touches on the difficulties 
in the genealogy found in St. Matthew, and the 


. 
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discrepancy between St. Mark and St. Johnas to 
the hour of the Crucifixion. Of the last he 
gives first the explanation of Eusebius in Ques- 
tiones ad Marinum, and then one of his own, 

III. Victor’s most celebrated work was that 
on the Paschal Cycle mentioned by several 
chroniclers and praised by Bede (De Rat. Tempa. 
51), whose two extracts are given in Patr. Lat. 
Ixviii. 1097, xc, 502. The rest of the work 
was supposed to be lost till considerable extracts 
from it contained in the above mentioned Catena 
of Joannes Diaconus were published in the Spic. 
Solesm. (i. 296). It was written about A.D. 
550, to controvert the Paschal Cycle of Vicro- 
RIUS, according to which Easter Day would have 
fallen in that year on April 17, while Victor, 
considered that April 24 was the correct day, in 
accordance with the Alexandrine computation 
which he defends, In fact, after 5 metonic pe- 
riods the discrepancy of A.D. 455, which was the 
cause of the composition of the Cycle of Victo- 
rius, had recurred. The new fragments do not 
add much to our knowledge of Victor’s argu- 
ments. It should be noticed that by “Mensis 
Martius,” and “ Mensis Aprilis secundum Alex- 
andrinos ” he means the Egyptian months Pha- 
menoth and Pharmuthi, beginning on February 
25, and March 27 respectively. He places the 
beginning of the world at the vernal equinox, 
for much the same reasons as Virgil in the 
Georgics, and observes that the darkness at the 
Crucifision must have been miraculous, as a 
total eclipse could occur only at new moon. 
Several curious explanations of the mystical 
properties of numbers, resembling that already 
mentioned, are given. [F. D.] 


VICTOR (48) TUNUNENSIS, an African 
bishop and chronicler of the sixth century. 
He was also a zealous supporter of the Three 
Chapters, for whose sake he endured much per- 
secution after A.D. 556 and till his death about 
567, both in his own province and in Egypt. 
He wrote a Chronicle which began at the Creation 
of the world and ended at the second year of the 
reign of Justinus II. a.p, 566, We have now 
only the portion which comprises 444-566. The 
Chronicle, as we have it, deals almost exclusively 
with the history of the Eutychian heresy, and 
the controversy about the Zhree Chapters. He 
also gives details about the Vandal persecution, 
the memory of which must haye been still fresh 
in his youth, and various wonderful stories tell- 
ing against Arianism as that of an Arian bishop 
who dared to change the baptismal formula, 
saying “Barbas baptizes thee in the name of 
the Father, through the Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost,” whereupon the baptismal water dis- 
appeared out of the font and the vessel itself 
was smashed. The Catechumen immediately 
resorted to the Catholic church for the re- 
ception of the sacrament. The Chronicle is 
very useful for illustrations of the social and 
religious life of Cent. vi. Canisius first printed 
it in 1600. It is reprinted in Migne’s Patrol. 
Lat. t. Ixviii. with Galland’s preface. Cf. Isidor 
de Vir. Tilust. cap. 38; Cave’s Hist. Lit. i. 415; 
Hodgkins, Invaders of Italy, iii. 35 and passim, 
quotes the Chronicle. A work on Penitence, 
included among the works of St. Ambrose, is 
attributed to Victor; Ceill. v. 512, x. 469, xi, 
302. [GatiSse 
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VICTOR (49), bishop of Saint-Paul-Trois- 
hateaux, succeeded Heraclius, but we do 
mot know the year of his accession; it was 
rafter A.D. 541. 
Gap, and Salonius, bishop of Embrun, he received 
‘much persecution. (Sacrrrarius.] He was 
spresent and subscribed at the council of Paris, 
‘A.D. 573 (Labbe, Conc. v. 920), and signed the 
-synodical letter to king Sigebert (1b. v. 922): 
he was at the council of Macon, A.D. 581 (1b. v. 
971). The date of his death is unknown (Gall. 
Christ. i. 707). [J. &] 


VICTOR (50), bishop of Palermo, is sum- 
moned to Rome by Gregory the Great in the 
first year of his pontificate, A.D. 591. Two years 
Jater the abbot Marinianus and the notary 
Benenatus are commissioned to inquire into his 
-conduct to one Bonifacius. In a.p. 599 the Jews 
-of Rome complained to Gregory that Victor had 
forcibly seized some synagogues at Palermo. 
Gregory at first ordered them to be restored, but, 
it appearing they had been already consecrated, 
ordered Victor to pay a price for them to be 
fixed by arbitration. The MSS. and other things 
belonging to the synagogues which had been 
earried away were to be restored. Three other 
letters of Gregory are addressed to Victor (lib. i. 
“ind. ix. 72, lib, iii. ind xi. 27, lib. viii. ind. i. 25, 
lib, ix. ind. ii. 55, lib. v. ind. xiii. 6, lib. vi. ind. 
xiv. 42, lib. ix. ind. ii. 92, in Migne, Patr. Lat. 

‘Axxvii. 526, 624, 927, 993, 727, 850, 1018). 

[F. D.] 


VICTOR (51), bishop of Phausiana or Fasiana 
in Sardinia, was appointed in consequence of 
Gregory the Great’s remonstrances, after the 
see had been long vacant. In A.D. 599 he is 
addressed with the other five suffragans of 
Sardinia [Vincentius (18)]. He was successful 
jn the missionary work for which he was ap- 
pointed among the heathen Barbaricines [VrraLis 
(13)] and others. For his complaints of the 
officials see INNocenTIUS (37). (Zpp. iv. 29, 
wx, 8, xi. 5, 22.) [F. D.] 


VICTOR (52), primate of Numidia. Two 
detters of Gregory the Great are addressed to 
him and Columbus, another Numidian bishop, 
jointly, and a third to him alone, a separate 
letter being written to Columbus on the same 
business, in A.D. 594, 598, and 602. The first 
relates to the measures to be taken to check the 
recent increase of Donatism, the second to the 
complaints made by bishop VALENTIO, and a 
third to those against PauLinus (19). (Zipp. iv. 
-35, viii. 28, xii, 29.) [F. D.J 


VICTOR (53), ST., presbyter in Champagne 
in the 6th or 7th century, was, according to his 
anonymous biographer, sprung from a noble 
family of Troyes. He entered the ranks of the 
clergy, and lived the solitary life somewhere in 
that country, perhaps at Archiacum (Arcis-sur- 
Aube). The place of his burial, “in loco amoeno,” 
as also uncertain. The day of his death and com- 
memoration is given as Feb. 26, The biography 
published by the Bollandists (Acta SS. Feb. iii. 
665-67) has neither name nor date, though they 
consider it ancient. His supposed relics were 
transferred in the 9th century to the monastery 
of Moutier-Ramey; and in the 12th century, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, being asked by the abbat 


From Sagittarius, bishop of 


(13); Darrvus (3).] 
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of Moutier-Ramey to compose an office in honour 

of Victor, wrote a discourse and hymn still ex- 
isting (ibid. 664, 667, 668; Ceillier, xiv. 458). 
{S. A. B.J 

VICTOR (54), elected bishop of Carthage 

July 16, 646. He at once sent a synodical 

letter to pope Theodore, announcing his election 

and declaring against the Monothelite heresy 

(Mansi, x. 943; Hefele, sec. 304; Ceill. xii. 925). 
(G. T. S.J 

VICTORIA (1), wife of presbyter Fetix 
(228), Cyp. Ep. 24. (E. W. B.] 


VICTORIA (2), martyr in Numidia in the 
persecution of Diocletian. [FORTUNATIANUS 
[C. H.] 


VICTORIA (8). [Twenty Manrryrs.] 
VICTORIA (4), confessor of Culusitana in 


Proconsular Africa under Hunneric. (Vict. Vit. 
Persec. Vandal. lib. v. 3.) 


[C. H] 
VICTORIANUS (1), bishop of Carcabia, or 


Carcayia, a place of unknown site in Byzacene, 
present at the council of Cabarsussum in 393, and 
one of the twelve ordainers of Maximianus, con- 
demned by the council of Bagaia (Aug. c. Cresc. 
iii. 19 § 22, 53 § 59, iv. 4 § 5, 13 § 15, c. Gand. 
ii. 77, Ep. 108, 115) [Maxmranus (2), Vol. Ill. 
p. 869]. 


[H. W. P.] 
VICTORIANUS (2), bishop of Musti, to 


which Turris, or Turis, seems to have been joined. 
He was opposed at Carth. Conference a.p. 411 
by Felicianus, Donatist bishop of Musti, and 


Donatus of Turis, who does not appear to have 


been present. (Carth. Coll. i. 121,134; Aug. 
Brevic. Coll. i. 12.) A bishop of this name attended 
the council of Carthage 4.D. 401 (Morcelli, Afr. 
Chr. iii. 10). 


[H. W. P.] 
VICTORIANUS (8), a presbyter who wrote 


to St. Augustine for advice as to his conduct 
during the dauger of barbarian invasion. He 
replied to him, pointing out (1) the general 
prevalence of the danger from which not either 
Italy, Gaul, or Spain, and even scarcely any 
part of the world was exempt; for even in 
the Egyptian desert some monasteries had been 
attacked. But in Africa the outrages of the 
Circumcellions were equal to those of the bar- 
barians; for not only did they lay waste pro- 
perty, and inflict grievous bodily injuries, but 
they also compelled many to submit to re- 
baptism. 2. He ought to remember how all 
this had been foretold in Scripture, especially 
by our Lord, and also in the books of Daniel, 


Ezekiel, and Maccabees, and in the writings of 
St. Paul. If the question of desert be enter- 
tained, no one could deserve their punishment 
less than the three “children,” or than Daniel 
himself; yet he was forward to confess his own 
sins, and those of his countrymen, and to ac- 
knowledge that both he and they had deserved 
what befel them. He exhorts Victorianus to 
teach his people not to murmur against God ; 
that after all people must die in some way or — 
other; and that a long illness is more distressing 
than a sudden death. The worst case is that 
of virgins dedicated to God; yet even instances 
are known, as that of the daughter of Severus 
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in which women carried off by barbarians, have 
been restored through the prayers of their 
friends. He ought therefore to pray and urge 
others to do so also; either that such women 
may not suffer violence, or that if it be suffered, 
it may not be imputed to them as sin. Purity 
resides not in the body, but inthe soul. He 


therefore exhorts him to study Scripture care- 


fully (Aug. Zp. 111.). fe Wee al 


VICTORIANUS (4), a magistrate or « pro- 
consul ” of Carthage, under the Vandal domina- 
tion, martyred under Hunneric for refusing to 


join the Arians (Victor. Vit. Persec. Vandal, 
lib, y. 4). [C. H.] 


VICTORIANUS (5), priest. [Sanrxus (14).] 


VICTORICUS (1), twenty-sixth bishop in 
Cone. Carth. ii. de Pace, Cyp. Ep. 57; thirty- 
fifth in iy. de Basilide, Cyp. Ep. 70; twenty- 
fifth in vii. de Bap. Haer. iii. ; Sentt. Epp., 
bishop of Thabraca in Numidia Proc., now Ta- 
barka and Cap Roux, on river Tusca, a colony ; 
its forests (Juv. 10, 194), Its port is now 
Ea Calle (Mommsen, p. 513). Its bishops at 
Cone. Carth. A.D, 388, and Coll. Carth. a.p. 411 
(Morcelli), [E. W. B.] 


VICTORICUS (2), disciple of St. Cyprian, 
martyred with Lucius, Montanus, and others, 
[FLAvIANUs (27).] (Tillem. iy. 206, 647.) 

[C. H.] 

VICTORIOUS (8), disciple of St. Patrick in 
Tirechan’s list (Colgah, Acta SS. 378 n. in 
probably the man seen in S. Patrick’s vision 
bearing innumerable letters, and specially the 
one with “Vox Hibernicorum” as related in 
St. Patrick’s Confession (Book of Armagh, f. 24). 

[J. G.] 

VICTORINUS (1). - The tract against 
heresies by Pseudo-Tertullian closes with the 
notice of the heresy of Praxeas “ quam Victo- 
rinus corroborare curayit.” It has been sus- 
pected, and apparently with reason, that there 
is here a corruption of reading, and that under 
“Victorinus” the name of a Roman bishop is 
concealed. Those who suppose that Victor was 
the bishop referred to by Tertullian (adv. Praz. 
cap. 1) believe that Victor is also the person here 
intended. In the article Monranist (Vol. Il. 
p- 941 a.) it has been contended that rather 
Zephyrinus is meant. Oehler (Tertullian ii. 765) 
makes a conjecture as to the 


the corruption. [G. S.] 
VICTORINUS (2). Mart. Carthag. A.D. 250, 
See ARisTo. : LE. W. B.] 


VICTORINUS (8), martyr in Egypt from 
Corinth with NicrpHorus (2) under Numerian, 
¢, 284. (C. H.] 


VICTORINUS (4), ST., of Pettau, bishop 
and martyr. This saint appears to have been by 
birth a Greek, and was (according to the repeated 
statement of Cagsiodorus) a rhetorician by pro- 
fession before he became bishop of Pettau 
(Petavio), in Upper Pannonia. He is believed to 


have suffered martyrdom in the persecution of 
St. Jerome (who is the chief 


Diocletian, 
authority concerning him), mentions him several 
times, and even where his criticisms are adverse, 


possible origin of 
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with words which show respect. He enumerates 
among his works (Catal. Script. Eccles. 74), 
commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Habakkuk, Ecclesiastes, the Song 
of Songs, the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
and the Apocalypse, besides a treatise “ adversus 
omnes haereses.” He says;however, in the same 
place, that he knew less Latin than Greek “ unde 


Opera ejus, grandia sensibus, viliora videntur 


compositione verborum.” Elsewhere, he seems 
to criticize him in a more disparaging way, as in 
the epistle to Magnus (tom. iy. p- 65), “ Vic- 
torino martyri licet desit eruditio, non tamen 
deest eruditionis voluntas;” and in the second 
epistle to Paulinus (tom. iv. p. 567), “Inclyto 
Victorinus martyrio coronatus, quod intelligit, 
eloqui non potest.” He occasionally cites the 
opinion of Victorinus, both in his own Commen- 
taries (tn Ezcles. tv. 13; in Ezech. Xxvi.) and 
elsewhere, but he considered him to have been 
affected by the opinions of the Chiliasts or 
Millenarians (see Catal. Script. 18, and the 
passage cited from the Commentary on Ezekiel), 
and he also states that he borrowed extensively 
from Origen. Still, when he mentions him in 
the character of a translator of Origen, he 
mentions him in such company as that of St, 
Hilary and St. Ambrose, speaking of them 
collectively as “quasi columnas ecclesiae ” 
(Apol. adv. Ruf. tom. iy. p.351; de Error, Origen. 
tom. iv. p. 346). It may have been in conse- 
quence of his Millenarian tendencies, or of his 
relations to Origen, that his works were classed 
as “apocrypha” in the “Decretum de libris 
recipiendis,” which Baronius (ad ann. 303) 
erroneously refers to a synod held under Gela- 
sius. 

Of the works of St. Victorinus little or nothing 
is left: nothing, indeed, which can be attributed 
to him with any certainty. The poems which 
have had his name attached to them are attri- 
buted to him without any authority better than 
that of Bede: while the two lines quoted by 
Bede as the work of Victorinus were clearly 
written by some one who had a tolerable know- 
ledge of Latin. 

The scholia on the Apocalypse published in La 
Bigne’s Bibl. Patr. i. 1245, answer well enough 
to what Cassiodorus (de Inst. Div. Lit. 9, p. 544, 
ed. Bened.) tells us of the Commentary of Vic- 
torinus on that book: that it was a collection 
of notes on difficult passages. But these notes 
oppose the Millenarian opinion, and cite Theodore, 
the ecclesiastical historian of Justinian’s reign. 
Hence, even if the body of them be the work of 
St. Victorinus (which is quite uncertain), they 
must be seriously interpolated. So with the 
“Scholia of Victorinus on the Apocalypse ” in 
Gallandius, Biblioth. Patr. tom. iv. The two, as 
Routh remarks (Rel. Sacr. iii. 482), are closely 
akin, and each may be emended from the other, 
while the resemblances to the fragment next to 
be mentioned make it probable that they are by 
the same author. But the explanation of the 
“number of the beast ” by the name of Genseric, 
given in the scholia in Gallandius, shows that 
there also have been revised, at least, by a later 
hand than that of St. Victorinus. 

A fragment, “de fabrica mundi,” was edited 
by Cave (Script. Eccles. Hist. i. 148) from a 
Lambeth MS., and has been re-edited by Routh. 
with other fragments extracted from St. Jerom 
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and notes (Rel. Sacr. tom. iii. pp. 453 et sqq.). 
‘This fragment seems to satisfy the conditions of 
‘a composition of St. Victorinus as described by 
‘St. Jerome in everything but its intrinsic value. 


It is obscure; it is the work of an author who 


did not know Latin (for, even allowing for the 
corrupt state of the MS., the Latin of the writer 
is singularly bad); and it may be taken to favour 
the Millenarian opinions. But it is difficult to 
suppose that this fragment is really the work of 
an author whom St. Jerome classed with St. 
Hilary and St. Ambrose, indeed, if it is a fair 
specimen of the work of which it once formed a 
part, the loss of the rest can hardly be matter of 
regret. It is possible that it may be a portion 
of the commentary on Genesis, but it is perhaps 


more probable that both this fragment and the 


scholia on the Apocalypse are the work of 
another Victorinus, and that all the works of 
the bishop of Pettau haye been lost. 
: (H. A. W.] 


VICTORINUS (5), a Numidian bishop men- 
tioned in the letter of Constantine A.D 330 (Mon. 
Vet. Don. xxvi. p. 215 Oberthiir, p. 189 Dupin). 

(H. W. P.] 


VICTORINUS (6), called Carus Martus (by 
Jerome, Commentary on Galatians, Proleg.), and 
also Marius Fastus (in MS. of his commentary 
on Cicero and elsewhere, see Suringar, Historia 
Scholiast. Lat. p. 153, note): known also as AFER, 
from the country of his birth, is to be distin- 
guished from two Christian writers called Vic- 
forinus, mentioned by Gennadius (de Scriptor. 
Eccl. capp. 60 and 88), as well of course as 
from Victorinus of Petau, the commentator on 
the Apocalypse, and also from the Grammati- 
cal writers Victorinus Maximus and Quintus 
Fabius Laurentius Victorinus (see Launoy, Opp. 
tom. ii. P. 1, pp. 645 sq. De quingue illustribus 
Victorinis, and J. E. B. Mayor’s Clue to Latin 
Literature, pp. 172-3). He was a celebrated 
man of letters and rhetorician in Rome in the 
middle of the 4th century. “ Victorinus rhetor 
et Donatus grammaticus Romae insignes haben- 
tur,” says Jerome, in his “Chronicon” for the 
year 358. He had the instruction of the most 
distinguished classes, and was altogether in such 
high reputation that a statue was erected in his 
honour in the forum of Trajan. (S. Augustine, 
Confessions, viii. 2, “ doctissimus senex et omnium 
liberalium doctrinarum peritissimus quique phi- 
losophorum tam multa et legerat et dijudi- 
cayerat et dilucidaverat, doctor tot nobilium 


“senatorum qui etiam ob insigne praeclari magis- 


terii statuam in Romano Foro meruerat et acce- 


‘perat,” Jerome Chronicon, ut supr: and Boethius, 
perat, ip 


In Topica Cic. Commentar. ad init. “ Victorinus 
plurimae in disserendo notitiae.”’) 

Among his writings belonging to the pre- 
Christian period of his life, there remain to us, 
1. An “Ars grammatica,” of which very little 
is original (see Keil, Grammatici Latini, vol. vi. 
praef. pp. xv.-xvii., and C. Thiemann, Jahrb. fiir 
Class. Philologie, vol. 107, pp. 429-432). 

2. A little treatise “(de Metris Horatianis” 
(Keil, vol. vi. praef. pp. xvii, xviii). 

3. A commentary on Cicero’s treatise on 
Rhetoric “de Inventione” (Suringar, Hist. Crit. 
schol. Lat. pp. 155-161). It is printed in 
orelli’s Cicero, vol. v. (Turin, 1833). It was 


-yytitten when he was in close relation to Chris- 
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tianity, if not after he became a Christian. 
(See B. I. p. 59, 1. 42, Orelli.) 

This appears to be all that remains to us of 
this period of his life, and in regard to his gram-- 
matical and metrical works, there is great diffi- 
culty in distinguishing what belongs to him 
from the work of other authors of the same’ 
name. Indeed, from every point of view, and in 
every stage of his life, this author presents 
almost insuperable difficulties to his commen- 
tators.* 

There is nothing in these remains to account 
for his celebrity, and his commentary on Cicero 
presents anticipations of the intense obscurity of 
his later theological writings. 

Besides these works we hear of others which 
have perished. 

1. Translations of writings of the Platonists. 
(Aug. Conf. viii. 2.) His later theological works 
assure us of his familiarity with the philosophy 
of the Neo-Platonist Schools. 

2. Other commentaries on Cicero. 
ringar, op. cit. pp. 156-160, for 
references.) 

3. A translation of Porphyry’s /sagoge, em- 
ployed by Boethius(Isidorus, Ztymol. (al.,Origines) 
ii. 25, § 9). 

4. Logical works, De syllogismis hypotheticis: 
and De divisione definitionum. (Isidor. Htymol. 
ii. 28, § 25 and 29. For further references to 
these works, see Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, i. 
pp- 661, 662.) 

Victorinus’ conversion is the subject of the 
well-known narrative in St. Augustine’s Confes- 
sions. (B. viii-capp. 2-5.) In extreme old age the 
zealous study of scripture and Christian literature” 
brought him to the conviction of the truth of the 
Christian religion. He told Simplician, afterwards 
bishop of Milan, that he was a Christian, and 
when Simplician refused to regard him as such 
till he saw him “in the church,” asked him in 
banter “ whether walls, then, make Christians ” ? 
—a characteristic question from one disposed to 
regard Christianity rather as another school of 
philosophy than as a sccial organization. The 
fear of his friends, however, which kept him 
from making profession of his faith, was removed 
by further meditation, and after being enrolled 
as a catechumen for a short time, he was bap- 
tized, and by his own deliberate choice made his 
preliminary profession of faith with the utmost 
publicity. St, Augustine gives us a vivid ac-. 
count of the excitement and joy his conversion 
caused in Christian circles at Rome. 

The date of his conversion is uncertain. It was 
at least before the end of the reign of Constan- 
tius, A.D. 361 (vid. subter). But he continued 
to teach rhetoric, etc.,in Rome till the year 362, 
when Julian’s edict forbidding Christians to be 
public teachers made his position inconsistent 
with his religious convictions. (Aug. Conf. l.c.) 
Then “choosing rather to give over the wordy 
school than God’s Word,” he withdrew, and as 
St. Jerome emphasizes the great age which he 


(See Su- 
further: 


a See a pathetic complaint of a 16th century editor, 
quoted by Keil (vol. vi. praef. p. x.), “Torsit pro exi- 
guitate sua hic nos Victorinus satis misere.” 

> He seems to speak of himself (ad Justin. Manich. 
inif.) as one “ qui multa lectione, continui laboris inde- 
fessis vigiliis, tenuerit quid ad fidem legis debeat con- 
fiteri.” 
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chad attained before his conversion, it is not 
surprising that we should hear nothing more of 
him. He lived, however, long enough to write 
4 number of Christian treatises and commen- 
taries, and it is even possible that Jerome 
-alludes to him as still alive on the breaking out 
-of the disputes connected with the name of 
Jovinian in 382. (See Prolegomena to Victorinus 
an Migne’s Patrolog. Lat. vol. viii. p. 994, for 
reference and question of reading.) 

The following is a list and brief notice of his 
Christian writings. (For further information on 
editions, etc., the Prolegomena in Migne’s edition 
can be consulted) :— 

1. The Anti-Arian treatise, “Liber de gene- 
ratione Verbi Divini” written in reply to the 
“‘Liber de Generatione Divina” addressed to 
Victorinus by Candidus the Arian. 

2. The long work “ Adversus Arium,” in four 
‘books, elicited by Candidus’s brief rejoinder to the 
former treatise. [See Canpmpus (4).] The second 
book of his treatise alludes to Constantius as 
still emperor (B. ii. cap. 9). It must have been 
written therefore not later than 361. The first 
‘book (cap. 28), according to the better reading 
{see Migne’s Prolegomena, § 7), speaks of the 
Nicene Council as having occurred “ forty years 
‘before ” (ante xl. annos ”), and should have been 
written, therefore, about 365. It is possible the 
first book may have been actually written after 
‘the second, or the expression may be simply in- 
exact, 

8. The “De duoovelw recipiendo,” a summary 
of the last-named work. 

4. Three “Hymns” on the subject of the 
‘Trinity which have not even the claims to 
thythmical structure possessed by St. Augus- 

~ tine’s “ Psalmus contra partem Donati.” They 
‘consist mainly of formulas and prayers intended 
‘to elucidate the relations of the Trinity. On 
‘the contents of the above writings, enough will 
be said below. 

5. Commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Galatians, Phiiippians, and Ephesians. 

Without having much continuous merit as 
commentaries (see Lightfoot, Galatiuns, p. 227), 
these writings contain a great number of points 
‘of doctrinal interest to be noticed below. They 
sare probably the first Latin commentaries on 
St. Paul’s Epistles. (See Jerome, Commentar. 
in Gal. Prologus.) 

6. An anti-Manichaean treatise which may 
with reasonable certainty be ascribed to Victor- 
inus (Migne, Prolegomena, § 3), entitled by 
Sirmond, who first edited it in 1630, “Ad Jus- 
‘tinum Manichaeum contra duo principia Mani- 
-chaeorum et de vera carne Christi.” It is the 
first treatise against the Manichaeans which 
exists, and insists with considerable insight on 
“the inconsistencies of their dualism.¢ 

7. A little treatise of a very strange charac- 
ter, edited by Sirmond in company with (6), 
cand entitled “De Verbis Scripturae Factum est 
wespere et mane dies unus,’?* . 

Besides these we may notice the De Physicis, 
-ascribed to our author by Cardinal Mai (see his 


© It is, however, curious to find a Christian appealing 
to Roman pride against an Oriental « sacrilege” (a 
'Persico vel Armeniorum sacrilegio), cap. 16. 

4 It seems, in asserting the substantiality of darkness 
v(cap. 2), to contradict the previous treatise (cap. 10). 
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remarks in Migne prefixed to the treatise, 
p. 1295). It is a plainly and ably-written 
treatise on the Creation, Fall, and Recovery of 
Man. But the style does not suggest the 
authorship of Victorinus, and the character of 
the quotations from the New Testament seems 
also to argue a different author (see below, 
p. 24, note w). Again, there is a poem on the 
Maccabees sometimes, but certainly erroneously, 
ascribed to Victorinus (see under Hilary of Arles 
[HiLartus (17), p. 71], and correct reference in 
JULIANUS, p. 504). 

We have some allusions in his extant works 
to others which have perished, e.g. on Eph. iv. 10 
(lib. ii. mit.) there is an allusion to a commen- 
tary on the Corinthians. Cardinal Mai refers to 
a commentary on Leviticus by Victorinus extant 
in the Vatican (see Ceillier, Auteurs Sacres, 
vol. iv. p. 328, note 2). 

All these writings of Victorinus (with the ex- 
ception of the commentaries which make a nearer 
approach to lucidity) are intensely obscure. It 
is matter of astonishment that one who had Vic- 
torinus’ reputation as a rhetorician should have 
been so wholly incapable of giving clear expres- 
sion to his thoughts. His intense obscurity in 
treating theological subjects of themselves re- 
condite, aggravated by the extremely corrupt 
condition of the text as hitherto edited,¢ the bar= 
barous mixture of Greek and bad Latin in which 
he often writes, his prolixity and his repetitions, 
have been the causes of his being ignored more : 
than is at all justified by his substantial merits, 
He has wearied the very few people who have 
tried to read him beyond their patience, and 
they have almost wholly missed his significance. 
Those who have read him have mostly done 
nothing but complain of him. “He wrote,” 
says Jerome, “in a dialectical style some very 
obscure books, intelligible only to the learned ”’ 
(De Vir. Iilustr. ci). He condemns him, 
moreover, as a man so occupied in secular 
literature as to have ignored Holy Scripture 
(Gpist. ad Galat. Prologus), a judgment reversed 
by Augustine (Confessions, viii. 2) and the 
evidence of his works.  Petavius, besides ac- 
cusing him of an heretical tendency,’ matched 
him with Heraclitus as 6 oxorewéds, and con- 
demned him as “incommode balbutientem” (De 
Trin, i. v. § 8). Such commentators as he has 
had show scant patience with him (see Migne’s 
edition, p. 1179, note 3; 1245, note 3; 1265, 
note 4). He is “obscurissimus,”’ “ barbarus,” 
“ferreus.” Tillemont would not trouble himself 
to search his works (Mém. Becl. vol. x. p. 799, 
1.4). Ceillier (Auteurs Sacrés) commends him 
with an utter want of appreciation of his 
peculiar position. Dorner ignores him. But 
there is one notable exception to these severe 
judgments on Victorinus’ style and matter and 


© A great number of corrections of the text can be 
made by any reader, e.g. Adv. Ar. i. cap. xxiii. (p. 1056 
in Migne, 7th line from bottom) omorovcroy for Om0. 
cap. xliv. (17th line from bottom of p. 1074), “recipien- 
tia virtutem,” for “recipienda, virtutem,” cap. xlix, 1. 11 r 
nullam for unam. [A better text exists in a hitherto 
unedited MS. (No. 1684, Phillips’ Library, Cheltenham) 
of the 10th or 11th century. It has been used for this 
article.] 

f He is ably defended against Petavius’s careless de- 
nunciation by the Ballerini, Dissertationes de S. Zenone, — 
ii. cap.1,§8. Migne, Patrol, Lat. vol. xi. p. 111. 
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hese ignorings of his significance. Thomassin, 
whose theological judgment is a weighty one, 
‘speaks of him as a man “ inferior to none in 
‘the profundity of his insight into the inmost 
'mysteries ” of the Divine Being, and the relation 
(of the Persons of the Trinity to one another 
De Incarn. Verbi, B. ii. cap. i. § 6). ‘ 
This judgment will put us on the right lines 
“for estimating his position and his powers. He 
‘has no special merits as a commentator, nor the 
‘capacities of a dogmatic theologian in the ordi- 
‘nary sense. He does not manipulate skilfully 
‘the stock anti-Arian arguments. He combats, 
Jin general as badly as possible, the objection to 
“the duootcios, on the ground of its being an un- 
scriptural term (Adv. Ar. i. 30, p. 1063 B.c.8; 
} and ii. 8, 9, pp. 1094-5). He has none of the 
controversial power and vividness of an Atha- 
masius or an Augustine." Almost all his im- 
| portance lies in his metaphysical and speculative 
capacities, and in his belief in the power of the 
| intellect to give a rational presentation of the 
Trinitarian Creed, etc. He does indeed feel the 
danger of such speculation. “It is madness,” 
he says (Adv. Justin. 2, 1000 c), “to suppose 
that while we are almost unknown to ourselves, 
we should have either the capacity or the leave to 
investigate what lies beyond ourselves and the 
world.” He rebukes Candidus for writing about 
God “tam audenter.” He would have him 
keep himself to the Scripture.’ ‘“‘Magnam tuam 
intelligentiam quis fascinavit?” he asks. “De 
Deo dicere, supra hominem audacia est” 
{De Gen. i. p.1019, c,d). He ends his own first 
answer to Candidus with a striking prayer to 
God to forgive his sin involved in writing about 
God (De Gen. ad fin.), But the “ fascination” 
of such subjects he feels himself to the full, and, 


the power of the illuminated Christian intellect. 
“Lift up thyself, my spirit,” he cries, “and 
recognise that to understand God is difficult, but 
not beyond hope.” (Adv. Ar. iii. 6, 1102 D.) 
The special character of his theology may be 
further explained by two epithets. 1. Though 
post-Nicene in date, it is ante-Nicene incharacterJ 
The doctrine of the subordination of the Son is 
emphasized by him, and this very subordination 
doctrine is used against Arianism without the 
least suspicion of its being itself open to the 
charge of any Arianizing tendency. He sees, as 


| the Incarnation in the Theophanies of the Old 

_ Testament (Adv. Ar. iv. 32, 1136 c). He retains 
" the ante-Nicene interpretations of crucial texts— 
«My Father is greater than I” (St. John xiv. 28), 
etc. “What has come into being in Him was 


a 


the 8th volume of Migne’s Patrologia, 

h We may, however, notice that he states vigorously, 
and for the first time, the dilemma based on Christ’s 
claim of union with the Father. ‘Hoc dicens Deus fuit, 
‘si mentitus non est: si autem mentitus est, non opus Dei 
omnimodis perfectum.” De Gener. i. 1020 oc. 

i He uses here the ordinary Christian language about 
the authority of Scripture: but cf. Adv. Ar. ii. 3, 1091 c. 

j Dr. Newman refers to him in this connection. See 
Tracts Theological and Ecclesiastical, pp. 247, seq. 

k See on St. John xiv. 28 (Adv. Ar. i. 13, p. 1047 ©). 
«Major Pater quod ipse dedit ipsi omnia et causa est 
ipsi Filio ut sit, et isto modo sit.” “Filius ut esset, 


on the whole, he is sure that they are within 


boldly as the earlier theologians, anticipations of 


life” (St. John i, 3).* He keeps the functions of 


& These references are to the pages or columns of 
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the Incarnate in the closest possible relation to 
the Cosmic function of the Pre-Incarnate Word. 

2. His theology is Neo-Platonist in tone. Here 
we get to the really special interest attaching to 
Victorinus’ works. He had grown old before his 
conversion in the Neo-Platonist schools. When 
he was converted, he applied many principles 
of the Plotinian philosophy to the elucidation of 
the Christian mysteries. His importance in this 
respect has been entirely overlooked in the his- 
tory of theology. He preceded the Pseudo- 
Dionysius. He anticipated a great deal that 
appears in Scotus Erigena. If he is sometimes 
more Neo-Platonist than Christian, this is no 
doubt due in part to his mind haying lost the 
flexibility of youth and middle age before he 
applied himself to Christian theology. 

Here shall be given— 

I. A summary of his theological system. 

IL, An estimate of its relation to Neo-Pla- 
tonism. 

Il. A specification of further points in his 
theology which demand notice. 

IV. A notice of his importance in relation to 
the ante-Hieronymian versions of the Latin Bible. 

1. The following is a summarized statement 
of his mode of conceiving the relations of the 
Trinity and the processes of creation and re- 
demption. 

Candidus had objected to the orthodox doc- 
trine that in asserting generation in God, it 
asserted change (“omnis generatio per mutati- 
onem est”), and thus contradicted the essential 
idea of God; further, he had contended that the 
idea of a “ genitus Deus ex prae-existente sub- 
stantia ” is in contradiction to the “simplicity ” 
of the Divine substance. Dwelling on ideas such 
as these of the Divine immutability and simpli- 
city, he believed himself, in fighting against the 
Catholic doctrine, to be contending for the 
dignity of God, “the infinite, the incomprehensible, 
the unknowable, the invisible, the unchangeable” 
(Candidi Arian. Lib. de Gen. Div. 1-3; Migne, 
Pat. Lat. viii. 1015)2 To this Victorinus’s reply 
is central and final.. Your transcendent and 
immutable God is so conceived that He can 
come into no possible relation to anything 
beyond Himself. To become a creator at a 
certain moment in time—to act in creation, as 
much involves change as the act of generation. 
If you admit, as you must, that God can. create 
without change, you must admit equally that he 
can generate. You have admitted a “motus ” 
which is not “mutatio” (De Gen. 30, 1035, AB). 
But this proceeding forth of God in the action 
of creation is only not a “change” in the Divine 
Essence, because it has its origin and ground 
there. It has been the eternal being of God to 
proceed forth, to move, to live. This eternal 
motion, eternal transition in God, it is that we, 
speaking in the necessarily inadequate terms of 
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accepit,” cf. his comment on Philipp. iii. 21 (p. 1227, 
4B), with reference to 1 Cor. xv. 28 (the subjection of 
the Son)—a very ambiguous passage, but of great interest. 5 
“Verbum subditum est Deo, est enim Deus potentior. 
Ille est qui mittit. Hic qui mittitur. Hic per quem 
operatio est, Ille operator.” Cf. his interpretation of 
Gabriel’s Message to the Blessed Virgin, Adv. Ar. i. 58, 
p- 1054 p; andon St. John i, 3, 4, Adv. Ar. i. 4, Pp. 
1042 B, etc. e 

1 This little treatise concludes with an interesting 
statement of the position of the Arian Christ, cap. 10, 11. 
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human discourse,™ call the “eternal generation 
of the Son.” (De Gen. 1.1019 p; De Gen. 29. 
1034 B.; Adv. Arium, i. 43.1074 AB. The 
“esse” of God is equivalent to “moveri,” “ et 
moveri ipsum quod est esse.”) 

This fact Victorinus endeayours to express 
with certainly wearisome reiteration, in a great 
variety of formulas. But again and again he 
emphasizes, as a fact which is to be received on 
faith and then recognised by reason,” that what- 
ever the feebleness of human language may 
suggest (and he uses it himself sometimes very 
unguardedly, even once using the word “junior ” 
of the Son), the process is utterly out of all 
conditions of time or succession. It belongs to 
the eternal law of the Divine Being.° (Cf, Adv. 
Arium, i. 34, 1066 p, “semper generans ge- 
neratio:” iv. 21, 1128 c, “sine tempore hoc 
accipi ;” Hymn, i. 1141 ¢, “re prius, non tem- 
pore ;” cf. De Gen. 20, 21, 22. For careless 
language see Adv. Ar. i. 20, 1053 D, again 
“creatus” of the Son; Hymn. iii. 1144 ©.) 

This “generatio” is expressed not most. fre- 
quently, but perhaps in such a way as to afford 
the best starting-point in exposition, as the 
eternal utterance of the Divine Will, moving 
eternally into actuality: the will of God not for 
one instant failing of its absolutely self-adequate 
effect. “Every act of will is the progeny of 
that which wills.” Thus of the Father’s will, the 
Word or Son is the summary or universal effect. 
Eternally He issued forth (prosiliit), the eternal 
manifestation of the Father’s self; one with the 
Father. “The Father is God, and the Son is 
His will, both one, not by union, but by simpli- 
city of essence, the will proceeding forth into 
actualized capacity (in potentiam actuosam), 
but not withdrawing from the Father’s own 
substance and identical motion ” (Adv. Ar. i. 
31-32,1064 a Bc). “If anyone thinks deeply 
on this he will find that God and His will are 
inseparable, and yet in a way separable... . . 
The conceived will issues and is expressed by a 
sort of mental birth. For the thoughts of the 
mind are, as it were, the offspring of the mind. 
Thus as God in his universal thought has but 
one will, therefore one and only begotten is the 
Son. He thought not one thing first and then 
another.” The eternal act of thought or will 
has one eternal Object (in Epist. ad Liphes. i. 1, 
1236 B.c). Thus the generation of the Son is, 
according to Victorinus, “non a necessitate 
naturae sed voluntate Patris. Ipse se ipsum cir- 
cumterminavit ” (Adv, Ar. i. 31)” 


m Adv, Ar. ii. 3, 1091 a, circa prima et summa verba 
deficiunt ; cf. de Ger. 28, 1033 p, 1034 a, we have no 
celestial language: accordingly ‘a nostris actionibus 
nominamus; actiones Dei, existente tamen ilo super 
omnia.” 

» Ad Ephes. iii. 18, 1269, c, “Ordo est ut prior fides 
Sit: qui enim credit is ad scientiam venit.” 

° All life isa mow. “Non enim vivimus praeteritum 
aut vivimus futurum, sed semper praesenti utimur.” In 
this respect our life is an < imago aeternitatis,” quae 
“semper per praesentiam habet omnia et haec semper.” 
(Adv. Ar. iv. 15, 1124 A.) 

P See on this question Gwatkin’s Studies of Arianism, 
P. 24, note 6; Newman’s Arians, cap. ii. § 4; Athana- 
sius’ Treatises against Arianism (Library of Fathers), 
references in Index under head of « Will.” Athanasius 


would not necessarily have condemned the expression 
in this context, 
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As the Son is thus conceived of as the eternal 
object of the Divine will, so he is the eternal and 
adequate object of Divine self-knowledge. As the 
Father eternally wills, so the Father eternally 
knows, Himself in the Son. The Divine know- 
ledge, like the Divine will, must have its ade- 
quate object. God knowS™Himself in the Son; 
for the Son is the expression of His own being. 
The Son is thus the “forma” of God and His 
limitation. This is a thought which constantly 
recurs. It is not that God is limited from out- 
side, but that the infinite and the indeterminate in 
expressing Himself, limits or conditions Himself. 
He knows Himself in the Logos or determinate, 
definite Utterance ; and thus the unconditioned, 
the absolute, the Father, limits or conditions. 
Himself in that eternal utterance by which He 
knows Himself. Knowledge is thus conceived of 
as limitation or form; it is an eternal abiding- 
relation of subject and object. Once for all the 
Father knows Himself as what He is in the Son. 
The Son is thus an object of knowledge both 
distinct from the Father (foris) and one with the 
Father—distinct from Him because the object 
of knowledge stands over against the subject ; 
one with Him because He is the Father’s own 
essence, and in knowing Him the Father knows. 
Himself. This is constantly expressed. In all 
acts of knowledge there is an “alteritas nata” 
—“Cognoscentia foris est ab illo quod cupit 
cognoscere,” but yet there is a unity of the 
knowing and the known; so when the Divine 
Being eternally moves out to the knowledge 
of Himself, there is the same distinction and 
unity. ‘In isto, sine intellectu temporis, tem- 
pore... est alteritas nata, cito in identitatem 
revenit ” (Adv. Ar. i. 57, 58. 1083D, etc.). 
Thus the “intelligentia” which is the Son, 
proceeds from and is one with the “esse,” 
which is the Father (Adv. Arium, iii. 4. 1102 a, 
etc.). For all this conception of the Son as: 
knowledge or “ forma,” a multitude of references. 
can be given (Hymn. iii. 1145 a; Adv. Ar. in 
58. 1081 p; iv. 11, 1121 a; iv. 19. 1127 Be). 
The Father is “ incognitus,” “interminatus,” 
considered (as He cannot be) in Himself,—the 
Son “imponit terminum,” “definit,” etc. He 
is both “definitus et definitor ” iv. 19. 20, etc. 
See also St. Ireneus c. Heres. B. iv. 4 § 2 
Immensus Pater in Filio mensuratus: Mensura 
Patris Filius. Cf. Synesius Hymn iii. (to the 
Son) dpos ef duclwy, ras rexrolcas Kad TiKTO- 
mevas. Cf. Hymn v. & marpds popod. ‘ 

It is only stating this same principle in broader 
terms to say that the Son is to the Father as 
effect to cause (Adv. Arium, iv. 3, 1115 A), that 
is to say, He is the revelation of all the Father 
is. What the Father is, the Son expresses, ex- 
hibits, manifests. As outward intelligence and 
life express our inner being, so the Father, the 
inner being, is expressed in the Son. The Father 
is the esse, the vivens, the Son the Vita, the 
actualized life. (Adv. Arium, i. 32,42.) Sub- 
stance can only be known by its manifestations 
in life (ii, 11, 11078.) "The Father is the 
“motio,” the Son the “motus.” What the 
Father is inwardly (in abscondito) the Son is out- 
wardly (foris). He is the “substantia quaedam 
subsistens in qua apparet et demonstratur quod 
occultum et velatum est in alio.” The Father is 
“silentium,” “ cessatio,” “quies.” The Son is 
the “progressio, quod non dimittens unde pro- 
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greditur, magis est apparentia.” Thus in the 
broadest sense He is the utterance of the Father. 
(Adv, Arium, i. 52, 1081; iii. 7, 1103 bp. Cf. 
Treneus iv. 6 § 6: Invisibile Filii Pater, Visi- 
bile Patris Filius.) This again is frequently 
expressed by describing the life of God as 
the eternal actualizing of what is potential. 
All things are potentially in the Father, 
actually in the Son. The Son is the “image” 
of the Father, because He does not, like 
a creature, express the Father’s power or 
wisdom, but expresses, actualizes the Father’s 
self. (Cf. Adv. Arium, i. 19, etc. “Quod est 
esse, Pater est: quod species, Filius: esse autem 
speciei imago est ejus quod est esse,” “imago 
“substantia est cujus et in qua est imago....in 
declarationem intus potentiae. Hinc Pater Qui 
intus: filius qui foris.”) It is only this same 
idea which Victorinus expresses in the phrase 
the Father is to the Son as 6 wh dy to 6 dy. 
The Father is 6 wh) &v in the one of the four 
possible senses 4 of the “not being” (De Gen. 3): 
He is the super-essential, the transcendent: that 
which is prior to all substantialization. This 
idea finds a great variety of expressions. He is 
the mpody or mpody, the “ prae-principium,” 
the “prae-causa,” “ante omnem existentialita- 
tem,” the “supra-universale,” the “ prae-existen- 
tia potius quam existentia ’—not through lack of 
~ anything but by absolute transcendental priority 
of being. ~(Adv. Arium, iy. 19, 1127 B; iv. 23, 
1129 p; i. 37, 1069 a; i. 39, 10708. This 
thought occupies a great part of the Liber de 
Gen; cf. Newman’s Arians, c. ii. § 4, p. 191.) 
The Son, on the other hand, is the “ existentia ”’* 
(actualized existence), the “ universale,” the 
“principium,” etc. All this only expresses the 
idea which is the essence of Victorinus’ thought, 
the idea of the Son as that in which the supreme, 
the unconditioned Father finds His conditioning 
form or realizations So utterly essential is 
He to the Being of God, that nothing can be so 
untrue as to describe Him as created. It were 
better even to deny Him begotten than to assert 
Him created (de Gen. 17, 1030 A). He is the 
“actio,” the Father is the Being: and Perfect 
Being inyolves perfect action: “In eo quod est, 
inest et operari.” “Generatur agere ab eo quod 
est esse.” Action involves being and being action. 
The Father and the Son are one. “(Unum ergo 
et simplex ista duo” (De Gen. 22). In this con- 
ception of the relation of the Son to the Father 
is involved at once His absolute consubstantiality 
and His absolute subordination. ‘The Father 
is greater ” than the Son, not in virtue of having 
or being anything which the Son is or has not, 
but as He that gives is prior to Him that re- 
ecives. “The Son has Life,” not as a creature 
but “in Himself.” He has it as the Father has 
it, but “He has received from the Father what 
He has, and is ” (Adv. Ariwm, i. 42, vide supra, 
p-15, note k). Thus he is said to be “subditus.” 
The Father is even said to be “ potentior ” 


4 Vide infra, p. 20 note d and p. 22 note m. 

r This is by no means strictly adhered to, e.g. adv. 
Arium, iii, 18: 1113 0. The Father is described as 
“actualis existentia,” “substantialitas.” The Son is 
« actus existentialis.” 

3 Tt must surely be regarded as very remarkable that 
the Divine relation of Jove finds almost no expression in 
Victorinus. 
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(Zpist. ad Philipp. 1227 a) as He who sends 
commands, works, is to Him who is sent, and 
through whom He works. He is again described 
as “beatior,’ though the Son is “totus Deus,” 
like the Father, and “equal in substance and 
power and dignity.” (Adv. Arium, i. 13, 1047 c.) 


Thus the Adyos is often spoken of as “ minis- 


tering” to the Father, even in virtue of 


being that “subsistent Life through whom all 


things live” (Adv. Arium, i. 52, 1080 c; iv. 8, 


11180). 

The passages * in which the distinction between 
the évdid@eros and the mpoopixds Adyos are 
implied are not many or emphatic in Victorinus. 
He holds it in no such emphatic sense as Tertul- 
lian. The Son is eternally Son and self-subsis- 
tent. That “effulgentia” “Filietas” is out of 
all time, absolute (Adv, Arium, i. 27, 1060 D). 
“ Catholica disciplina dicit et semper fuisse 
Patrem et semper Filium” (Ad Phil. 1210 a). 
Yet Victorinus admits there is a sense in which 
he may be called “‘ maxime filius” in Humanity 
(1061 A), and speaks of Him as getting the 
name of Son, the “Name above every Name,” 
only in His Incarnate exaltation (Ad Philipp. 
1210 c¢ D, ita ut tantum nomen accesserit, res 
eadem fuerit). 

Victorinus’s thought expresses itself thus na- . 


turally in the doctrine of the generation of the 


Son and His co-essential equality with the Father. 
But his thought does not so easily adapt itself 
to formulas which express the Being, Procession 
and Substantiality of the Holy Ghost. He 
intends to be perfectly orthodox. He accepts 
the Faith, even though he finds it difficult to 
formulate. The Holy Ghost then proceeds very 
emphatically in his teaching “from the Father 
and the Son.” “Sicut a gremio Patris et in 
gremio, Filius; sic a ventre Filii Spiritus; 
éuoobc.oy ergo tres; et idcirco in omnibus Unus 
Deus.” Again: “Ex Filio Spiritus Sanctus, 
sicut ex Deo Filius conrationaliter, et Spiritus 
Sanctus ex Patre.” Again: “A filio habet quod 
est” (Adv. Arium, i. 8, 12, 13, 16, 1044 ¢, 
1046 p, 1048 a, 1050c). Elsewhere he says of 
the Holy Spirit that “Ex Deo Patre omnia 
habet, 7@ Ady@, hoc est Jesu Christo tradente 
illi omnia quae habet a Patre” (Adv. Arium, 
i. 47, 1077 B, cf. iii. 8, 1105, a, B, and iii. 15, 
1111 8B). Once again He is “a Patre per 
Christum et in Christo” (Adv. Arium, iv. 33, 
11384). Thus the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son: He is subsequent in order 
to the Son. On the other hand, as “Spirit of 
the Father” there is a sense in which He pre- 
cedes the Son; that is to say He, as that which 
God is—Spirit, is that in which the Father 
begets the Son. He conveys the Father’s Life 
to the Son. He is the “ progressus,” as well as 
the “regressus” of God: and thus in one passage 
He is mysteriously described as “the Mother of 
Jesus” in His eternal life." But the passage is 


t Quoted by Dr. Newman ; see “Tracts,” quoted above, 
p. 15. 

u Also apparently in the flesh: “et supra e¢ deorswm,” 
1084, 0p. This strange expression receives, when viewed 


in its context, some elucidation from passages in Vic- 


torinus’s contemporary, Hilary of Poitiers. See Dorner, 


Person of Christ (Clark’s edition), vol. ii. pp. 403-405. 
The Word (the “ Virtus altissimi”) and the Spirit pro- 
duce in conjunction the human nature, 
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apparently intentionally veiled in obscurity Y 
(Adv. Ar, i. 16, 1050 G; i. 58, 10840). 

In all this the distinction of Son and Spirit is 
carefully maintained, but yet the essential 
duality which is in God—the distinction of that 
which is, from that which proceeds forth—the 
distinction expressed in all the antitheses re- 
ferred to above, is clearer to Victorinus than 
the Trinity of relations. The Son and the 
Spirit seem to him more utterly one than the 
Father and the Son, ‘They are “existentiae duae,” 
but they proceed forth “in uno motu ” and that 
“motus” is the Son: so that the Spirit is as 
it were, contained in the Son (Adv. Ar. iii. 8, 
1105 a). 

Thus Victorinus sometimes speaks as if the 
Spirit were the Son in another aspect (he even 
says “idem ipse et Christus et Spiritus Sanctus,” 
see Adv. Arium, iii. 18, 1113 D andi. 59, 1085 B). 
He has also a subtle mode of speaking of the 
Spirit as the “Adyos in occulto,” and Christ 
Incarnate as the “Aéyos in manifesto ;” Logos 
and Spiritus being used interchangeably ; or 
again Christ is the “Spiritus apertus,” the 
Spirit the “Spiritus occultus ” (Adv. Ar. iii. 14, 
1109B¢). Again the Spirit is the “interior 
Christi virtus ” (iv. 17, 1125 ¢) in whom Christ 
is present (1109 c). The confusion seems to 
spring from the use of “Spiritus” as meaning 
the Divine Nature. But in intention and 


- generally the two persons are kept distinct. If 


Christ is the “vox,” the Spirit is the “ vox vocis” 
(Ad. Arium, iii. 16, 1111 ©, i. 13, 1048 A), or 
again, as the Son is Life the Spirit is Knowledge 
(“vivere quidem Christus, intelligere Spiritus,” 
Adv. Arium, 1, 18, 1048 B), or again the 
relations of the Trinity are expressed in formulas 
such as these: “visio, videre, discernere :” 
“esse, vivere, intelligere,”’ expressing three 
stages of a great act (Adv. Arium, iii. 4, 5; the 
latter chapter should be studied). 

Again, Victorinus is the first theologian to 
speak of the Spirit as the principle of unity 
in the Godhead, the bond or “copula” of the 


eternal Trinity, completing the perfect circle of 


the Divine Being, the return of God upon Him- 
self. (Adv, Ar. i. 60, 1085, 0, v, “ sphaera,” 
“circularis motus.” Hymn 1, ad init. et fin. 
Hymniii. 1144 a, “status, progressio, regressus.” 
See also a passage somewhat more Platonic than 
Christian, Adv. Ar. i. 51, 1080 a.) 

On His work in the Incarnation his language 
is clear (Adv. Arium, iii. 18, 1113 0, D), “ex ipso 
concipitur Christus in carne; ex ipso sanctificatur 
in baptismo Christus in carne; ipse est in Christo 
qui in carne; ipse datur Apostolis a Christo qui 
in carne.” 7 

In stating the doctrine of the Trinity in 
general, Victorinus insists with endless reitera- 
tion on the circuminsession of the Three Persons, 
—“omnes in alternis existentes, et semper simul 
dpoovcro divina affectione, secundum actionem 
(tantummodo) subsistentiam propriam habentes:” 


Y The passage in the original is spoken of the Spirit in 
his special quality as “ Intelligentia,” vide subter, p. 19. 
The idea recurs in mystical writers. 

w So the words “ genitus,” “ procedens,” are not kept 
strictly to the second and third Persons of the Trinity 
respectively. The Spirit is said once (Adv. Arium, iv. 33, 
1138 4), to be “ genitus,” and the ‘ processio” of the Son 
is frequently spoken of, e.g. i. 27, 1060 D; i, 14, 1048 B. 
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“aterque in utroque” (Adv. Ar. i. 15, 16, 1050 
A, G, cf. iii. 9,10). They are one with a unity 
which transcends number—“ ante unum quod est 
in numero, plane simplex”: “unde et Pater et 
Filius et Spiritus non solum unum, sed et unus. 
Deus” (Ady. Ar, iii. 1, 1098D). Yet in the- 
unity there is a distinction” of the Three which 
to Victorinus seems not adequately expressed by 
the phrase “tres personae.” He would render 
the Greek troordceis by the Latin subsistentiae, 
and speak of tres subsistentiae de (or “ex ”) una 
substantia, or say that. “ Ipsum quod est esse, 
subsistit tripliciter”* (Adv. Ar. i. 41, ii. 4, iti. 
4, 1072 a, 1092 p, 1101 D). We have in the 
hymns a number of formulae of the Trinity, but 
it must be admitted that Victorinus lets himself 
play with language in a way which brings him 
now and again perilously near to nonsense. The 
formulae of the third hymn will be found 
perhaps most suggestive.Y 

One quotation shall be given to conclude this. 
subject, illustrating the completeness of Vic- 
torinus’s Trinitarian Theology ; the words are- 
those concluding the four books against Arius— 
“ Existit Christus sua existentia, et Spiritus. 
Sanctus sua; sed ambo una substantia, ex quo» 
omnes, id est tota Trinitas una, atque eodem 
modo juncto Patre cum Filio, Filioque cum 
Spiritu Sancto. Atque ista ratione Patre cum 
Spiritu Sancto per Christum juncto, singulis- 
quidem existentibus, unum omnis Trinitas est,. 
atque existit illud duoodotos, cum sit omnibus. 
una eademque substantia. Haec nobis salus est, 
haec liberatio, haec totius hominis plena salvatio, 
sic Patrem omnipotentem Deum credere, sic 
Jesum Christum Filium, sic Spiritum Sanctum. 
Amen.” 


To pass from Victorinus’s doctrine of the- 


Trinity to his conception of the relation of God 
to Creation. 

All things are conceived as pre-existing in God: 
—potentially in the Father, actually in essence- 
in the Son. In Him dwells all the fulness bodily,. 
that is (according to Victorinus) in the Eternal 
Word dwells all existence substantially—oioia- 
k@s. Whatever came into being subsequently 
in time, in Him was eternally Life. Thus the 
Adyos is the “ Adyos of all things ”—the univer- 
sal Logos—the seed of all things, even in His. 
Eternal Being, containing all things in Himself 
in archetypal reality. (Adv. Ar. i. 25, 10594; 
li. 3, 1091 B; iii, 3, 1100 c. and iv. 4, 1116 oc, 
where the Word is almost identified with the 
Platonic “ideas”; at least He contains the 
ideas in Himself, as “species” or “‘ potentiae 
principales,” 5 

It follows that the Son is very mainly con- 
sidered as existing with a view to Creation. He: 
exists as the “ Adyos of all that is” with a view 
to the being of whatever is (“ad id quod est 
esse lis quae sunt ”). It is His essence to move, 
as it is the Father’s to repose. And the “motus”” 
in virtue of which He is, is still pressing out- 
ward, so to speak, from the “fontana vita” of 


x The Son is spoken of as ‘* Medius in Angelo [Angulo: 


Cheltenham MS.) Trinitatis,” Adv. Ar. i. 56, 1083 a. 

y It must be admitted that a great number of passages: 
in Victorinus bearing on the Trinity are really unintel- 
ligible, and not the most charitable belief in the corrup- 


tion of the text can acquit him of reckless use of 


language, 


a 
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| the Father. 
This is His “going forth”—His “ proceeding 
forth” in Creation which culminates in “ the 
extreme point of His going forth,” the Incarnate 
Life. (Adv. Ar. i. 24, 1057 D, 1058 0. 33, 1066 6, 
$4 1067 A, 22 1056c). He proceeds forth, then, 
or “descends” as a river of life distributing 
Life (spargens vitas) to all the countless forms of 
ereation, according to the distributive energy 
and wisdom of the Holy Ghost, the “ divider ” 
or distributor of the gift of Life (Adv. Ar. i. 
26, 1060 A Hymn. 1, 1141 D. iii. 1143). In thus 
« descending ” the Son who in the Divine Nature 
is impassible, becomes passible in His relation 
to the lower forms of lite.* All in Him is pure 
action, absolute energy, positive, unchangeable 
Life. But as the river of water is affected by 
the varying materials which form its bed and 
distribute its waters, so the Life of the Word is 
affected by the infinite varieties in the capacities 
of material and created beings to receive Life. 
He subjects Himself to their infirmities in conde- 
scending to their capacities.» Wor He Himself is 
their Life—the inner principle of their substan- 
tiation; He is “made all things” (effectus 
omni:) for in Him all things consist —“Insubstan- 
‘tiata sunt omnia dyra in Jesu, hoc est, év 7@ 
Adyw.”® He is the Unity of Nature—which is 
one not as a heap of detached grains, but as a 
vitally coherent and united body, one with its 
head Christ, bound together by the chain of the 
life of God (Adv. Ar. i. 24, 1057 D; i. 25, 26, 
1059 B; i. 44, 1074 cD; 1. 45, 1075 Be. i. 47 


1077 A B. iv. 31 1135 cp). This relation of 


Christ to Nature finds a number of expressions. 
He is its “‘ elementum ” and its “ receptaculum” ; 
its “ habitaculum” and its “‘habitator;” even 
its “locus.” He is the “unum totum” with 
which the universe in its manifoldness “ claudi- 
tur et ambitur” (Ad Justin. 4, Adv. Ar. i. 25, 
1059 A; i. 37, 1069 B). 

All this, it must be said by anticipation, is 
somewhat Neo-Platonic in tone. What is to 
follow is almost pure and undiluted Neo-Pla- 
tonism. Victorinus follows Neo-Platonic emana- 
tionism in even describing the process of Creation, 
as a drawing out of the Plenitude of God into a 
chain or gradation of existences. “ Deus Jesus 
Spiritus vods anima angeli et deinde corporalia 
omnia subministrata” (Adv. Ar. i. 25,1059 B; 
j. 61, 1086 Bo; iii, 1111070 D). He follows 


Neo-Platonism in his occasional conception of 


z He is more properly ‘ Creator” than the Father : 
“Qreator non convenit Deo,” Ad Ephes. 1266. But 
this is Platonism. 

@ In another sense, however, He is only “ passible” in 
his humanity, Adv. Ar. i. 14, 1048 c; but e contra, iv. 
31, 1136 A. 

> “Pater Fili Fons, Filius ut flumen quod excurrit ex 
fonte. In fonte ut manens aqua et quicta est, pura im- 
maculata sine scatendi specie, sibi occulto motu plenitu- 
dinem suam suggerens: item ut flumen motu apertiore 
per diversa discurrens, terrarum quas sulcat qualitatibus 
et afficitur, et quodammodo patitur, sic et filius aqua sua, 
suaque substantia que Patris est, semper purus, imma- 
* culatus, impassibilis, regionibus per quas discurrit, locis- 
que vel supra-caclestibus vel caelestibus vel intracaelesti- 
bus nunc spumat ut occurrentibus saxis, quae sunt ex 
generibus animarum, campis quietus excurrit.” 1135 cp. 
(Cheltenham MS.) 

© Not “Consubstantial” with Him, as He is with the 
Father. (Adv. Ar, i, 26, 1059 B.C.) 
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The Son “ festinat in actionem.”* ! yods and “ anima” as substantial existences, the — 
source of all particular minds and souls, through 
which God informed and animated the lower 
material world. 
conception of “anima” as something capable of’ 
spiritualization, but not yet ‘spirit ’—inter- 
mediate between spirit and matter. 
Neo-Platonism in his conception of the “return 
of all things” into God. 
B; iv. 11, 1121 AB; de Gen. 10, 1026 aB; Adv. 
Ar, iii. 3, 1100 co; Hymn 1. 1141 a; ad Ephes. 
i. 4, 1239 3B. ¢.) 


He adopts the Neo-Platonic 


He follows 


(Adv. Ar. iii. 1. 1098 


Once more Victorinus is simply Neo-Platonic- 


in his conception of Matter and the material 
world. 
of God; in itself it is “non-existent” 4— an, 
abstraction. 
vitalized by God, to become the material world, 
it is both appreciated and depreciated.® 


“Matter ” has no existence independent 
But as created and fashioned and 


It is. 
appreciated as a true revelation of God (e.g. ad’ 
Justin. Man. 2). It is depreciated with the old 
philosophic depreciation and horror of the 
material which still clings to Victorinus, and mili- 
tates against alike his grasp on the Incarnation 
and his clear assertion of Responsibility. 

We shall see this in considering his Anthro- 
pology.f 

Man is regarded as a mixed being, a spiritual 
anima (see Ad Zphes. 1, 4, 1239 ¢) merged in the 
corruption of matter. He calls the human race 
“animae seminatae saeclis” corrupted by the 
material darkness in which they are merged = 
(Hymn 1 1142 a; Adv. Ar. i. 26 1060 a; i. 62, 
1087 B). Misled by this ineradicable miscon- 
ception of material life, he thinks in a wholly 
Platonic and non-Christian spirit™ of men as 
existing in an unfallen condition, in a premundane 
state of being, and being born into the corruption 
of material life at their natural birth.' Moral 
evil, from this point of view, must be physical and 
necessary. It is indeed the step to greater 
good—representing only the darkness by anta- 
gonism to which the soul rises to the true 
knowledge of the Light. For Christ the Word, 
Who is the source of all Life and its sustainer, 
pursues the degraded “ anima ” into the material 
abyss. He enters into the corruption of the 
material Life in order to redeem the fallen souls 
into their pristine purity of being; nay, not 
only to bring them back into what they were, 
but to advance them into what they never had 
known—the condition of spirit, the fellowship. 
and partaking of God’s spiritual being. All this. 
is an undeniable element of Victorinus’s teach- 
ing, occurring mostly in the course of his Com- 
mentary on the Ephesians, and lying side by side 


4 Ttisthe ~ ov in one of its four senses: the “i ov 
which is below all actual existence: as the Father is 
6 4h Gv, who is above all actual existences and their 
source, De Gen.4 and 10. In one passage he appears to- 
deny the “creation of matter” as a positive substance, 
Adv, Ar. iv. 31, 1136 A. 

e See on this double tendency in Neo-Platonism 
Zeller, Phil. der Griechen, part iii. div. 2, pp. 552 sq. 

f His passages on the creation of man are sometimes. 
unintelligibly obscure, e.g. Adv. Ar. i. 62. 

& Satan and the demons, we should notice, are 
material (Ad Ephes. 1253 ¢). 

h Which is, however, Neo-Platonic—not Origenistic,. 
as bas been suggested by Card, Mai. 

i The material world is created for their probation 
(ad Ephes, i. 4, 1242 A). ” 
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unharmonized with a really Christian concep- 
tion of the Incarnation and Grace. 

[See mostly in Commentary on Ephes. 1240 
AB, 1242 a, 1241 a B, 1258 BD, 1259 B, 1244 
B 0, 1243 ¢, 1276 B, 1254 B. The phrase “natu- 
rales filii ira” is expounded “secundum naturam 
<arnis geniti et materiz.”’] 

The other main effect of Platonism upon Vic- 
torinus’s anthropology is to produce a profound 
and unmitigated Predestinarianism. His ideology 
leads him (in the commentary on the Ephesians 
at least) to assert not only the pre-existence 
of the absolute “anima” in the Eternal Word, 
but also the pre-existence of all particular souls. 
All the history of the soul in its descent into 
matter, and its recovery therefrom through the 
Incarnate Christ, is only the development of the 
idea of the soul which pre-existed eternally, 
individually and substantially in the Mind and 
Will of God. (Comment. in Bphes. 1245 o, 
1243 c, 1238 c, 1239 B, 1242 B. What exists in 
God’s thought must exist substantially.) 

But these Platonizing elements in the teach- 
ing of Victorinus do not oceupy all the ground. 
They lie side by side with the stock conceptions 
of Christian truth, no less emphasized sometimes 
than the Platonic views. Thus the common 


view of sin and responsibility and the origin of 


evil in the corrupt choice of the free will is 
emphasized several times (e.g. ad Justin. Man. 
16, 1008 Bs), and it would seem that, much as 
the mode of conceiving Redemption which 
Victorinus adopts would lead to Universalism, 
he is not a Universalist. (Jn Ephes. 1281 a. 3B 4 


cf, 1282 c. D; 1286 B. o. On Universalism, see ad 


Phil. 1221 B, “universos, sed qui sequerentur 49 
ad Ephes. 1245 B, “non omnia restaurantur sed 
quae in Christo sunt” ; cf. 12740, “quae salvari 
possent.” This interprets such passages as 
1252 c.) 

Again, though on one occasion the view given 


-of the Incarnation is vitiated by the notion of 


the essential corruption of matter (Adv. Ar. i. 
58, 1084 ¢) in general the Incarnation teaching 
is strikingly sound, and repudiates by anticipa- 
tion a good deal of fifth-century heresy. God 
the Son enters into conditions of real humanity. 
He takes human nature whole and complete into 
the unity of a single Person (it is an “ acceptio 
carnis,” not a proper “generation” of a person), 
and He lives, God in Manhood. [* Deus in 
-homine” (homo = manhood) Adv. Ar. i. 14, 
1048 D; i. 45, 1075 B; in Philipp. 1208 0, 1224 0. 
‘He however uses an Adoptionist phrase, Adv. 
Ar. i. 10, 1045 ¢.] The humanity which He 
takes is emphasized as universal ( universalis 
aro, universalis anima: in isto omnia univer- 
Salia erant,” Adv. Ar. iii. 3, 1101 A,). 

Thus the Passion in which He suffers for man’s 
redemption is universal, because He suffers as 
representative of the race He is to recreate, 
{“Quia Corpus Ile catholicum ad omnem 
hominem habuit, omne quod passus est catholi- 
eum fecit ; id est, ut omnis caro in illo crucifixa 
sit.” Ad Phil. 1196 p, 1221 B, and Adv. Ar. iii. 
3, 1101 a.) The effect of Christ taking 
humanity is to make the whole of that which He 
assumed — soul and flesh — vital with new 
capacities of life. The “Word made flesh” 


JIf the De Physicis is Victorinus’s work, this would 
need saying more strongly. Free willis prominent there, 
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makes the flesh He took to be life in Him who 
is the Life (“‘ Omne quod Christus est vita aeterna 
est,” etce., Adv, Ar. iv. 7, 1118 A; cf. language 
about Eucharist quoted below). And in this 
humanity—spirit, soul and body—which Christ 
took, He is glorified and exalted (Adv. Ar. iv. 
7, 1118 B; cf. ad Eph. 1259 B “aeterna caro,” 
“corporalis majestas ”). Through it* He lives 
in His people, so that they become what He is, 
through Him. They become part of the Christ. 
The Church is Christ (Ad Gal. 1173 ©. D.; ef. 
1184 8,). And we are to be glorified, body and 
soul, in Christ (Ad Philipp. 1226 a. B., 1297 a; 
cf. Ad Ephes. 1255 B, “yvesurrectio Christi, 
resurrectio nostra”). 

It need only be added in this connection that 
Victorinus uses suggestive language about the 
sacraments and ministry of the Church, in rela- 
tion to the communication to us of the life of 
Christ, e.g. (on baptism) Ad Gal. iii. 27, 1173 B. 
and 11848; Ad Ephes. v. 25, 1287 c: (on the 
Eucharist) Adv. Ar. ii. 8, 1094 ¢ (« quod accipi- 
mus Corpus Christi est, ipse autem Christus, 
vita est... divitiae in Christo corporaliter habi- 
tant”; cf. Adv. Ar. i. 30, 1063 8. “ Corpus ipsius 
Vita est, Corpus autem Panis.” “Panis émiof- 
otos,” in the Lord’s Prayer, is interpreted as 
“panis ex ipsa aut in ipsa Substantia, hoe est 
vitae panis,” and referred to the Eucharist, and, 
in the same way, “populus mepiovoos” is 
given an Eucharistic reference, as meaning 
“populus circa Tuam Substantiam veniens.” 
See quotation from old African Liturgy, p. 25: / 
and (on ministry) Ad Ephes. iv. 12, 1275 ¢. 

II. It has been pointed out above where Vic- 
torinus is allowing himself to retain Neo-Platonic 
ideas ; it is necessary further to explain in what 
general relation his teaching stands to the Neo- 
Platonic system, because his chief claim upon 
the attention of students will be found to depend 
upon his having been the first systematically to 
convert the results of that system to the uses of 
Christian theology, and upon his having shown 
himself able in one or two cases to develop as 
against Arianism the really higher philosophical 
truth latent in Catholic doctrines.! 

The idea of a being or beings mediating 
between the supreme God and the lower world 
was common to almost all the later schools of 
ancient philosophy. (See Zeller, pp. 219, 220.) 
Eusebius of Caesarea had already seen in this a 
common ground for philosophers and Christians, 
(See Gwatkin’s Studies of Arianism, p. 22. 
Cf. St. Athanasius De Incarn. cap. xli.) It 
appeared in Plotinus’s theory of the voos and 
anima, which with the One, the God, make wu 
what is called “the Neo-Platonic Trinity.” Now 
a good deal of Victorinus’s language, in which 
he seeks to express the relation of the Aédyos to 


k Victorinus, however, in one place speaks as if Christ 
only metaphorically imparted His flesh to His people 
(Ad Eph, 1288 ¢), and he speaks of Christ’s humanity as 
“totus spiritus factus” (4d Eph, 1274 “). 

1 Of course it would be out of place here to give any 
general account of Neo-Platonism with a view to com- 
paring it with Christian Theology. Far the best account 
of the Neo-Platonic system is that given by Zeller, 
Philosophie der Griechen, part iii. div, iii., to which — 
reference will be made in the text. There are many 
passages in Victorinus’s writings where the meaning 
depends on allusions in detail to Neo-Platonic phraseo- 
logy. These cannot be considered here. 


- material. 
will, love, motion into the inmost heart of the 
- Divine Being, and thus as a Christian, Victorinus 
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‘the Father, is based on Plotinus’s language about 
the relation of the vods to the One.™ But the 
vovs in Plotinus is (a) (like the Arian Adyos) 
but the imperfect, inadequate image of the One, 
so that the One never realizes itself perfectly at 


all, and (b) its production out of the One is an 
izreconcileable contradiction. 


The one God is 
«onceived of as impersonal, without will or con- 


sciousness or motion; it is abstract and lifeless ; 


and it is only by bold contradiction that it can 
become productive or generate (see on this con- 


sciously realized contradiction, Zeller, pp. 496- 


498). To meet both these difficulties Chris- 
tianity—at least Catholic, anti-Arian Chris- 
tianity — supplies Victorinus with abundant 
Christianity takes up personality, 


is able to fill the Neo-Platonic formulas with 


the powers of a new life. All lower transitions 
are possible because the eternal Being of the 
Supreme is an eternal® motion in Himself. 
Motion is not degradation; it is the life of God. 
Thus again that which is the eternal expression 
and image of God in Himself—the eternal pro- 
duct of His will—is not any imperfect or lower 
production, but the very co-equal and co-essen- 
tial Word—eternally adequate to Him who is 
His source.? 

Once again Victorinus’s formula for the 
Trinity, the “status, progressio, regressus,” is 
the reflex of a Neo-Platonic idea ?—an idea first 
definitely formulated by Proclus but implied by 
Plotinus—the idea of all progress and develop- 
ment of life involving (1) the immanence of the 


caused in that which causes it, (2) the issuing of 


the caused out of that which causes it, (3) the 


return of the caused into that which causes it. 


This threefold relation of immanence, progress, 
return, the Neo-Platonist regarded as essential 
to ‘the development and unity of life both in 
general and in detail (Zeller, pp. 787-789). 
This conception in its earlier stage Victorinus, 
whether consciously or not, adopts, and what 
new force it gains when it is seen to find its 
highest expression in the very life of God Him- 
self! This threefold relation is seen to be the 
very being of God.1 The Son is eternally abiding 
in the Father, eternally proceeding from the 


m Eg. The One is the dvvays, the voids is the évépyea, 
The One is unlimited, formless. The vois is limit, form. 
The voids is the Image of the One: that in which the One 
realizes itself as knowledge, sight, etc. The One is 


_ transcendent—érékewa yvaioews, éméxewa ovcias. The 


vous is ovcia and yyHous. The expression for the Father 
in Victorinus, 6 14! &v (which recurs in Scotus Erigena), 
must have been derived from the Plotinian school: it 
‘could hardly have been original in Victorinus. Yet it 
does not scem to be found in Plotinus’s works and 
scarcely in Proclus. (See Zeller, p. 793, note 4, and the 
general substance of the notes, pp. 479-511.) 

n The Neo-Platonist had recognized the eternity of the 
production of the voids and even “anima.” See Zeller, 
pp. 515, 516, 535. But it was outside God, His “overflow.” 

© Perhaps the fact of Victorinus saying nothing about 
Love as the Being of God is due to his being still too 


; mnuch dominated by the Pagan formulas. 


P It is an exact equivalent of Proclus’s later formula— 


ithe povy, mpdodos, ervaorpogy. See Ueberweg, 


Hist. of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 350, 

4 The idea has still a Platonic flavour, however, in 
Adv. Ar. i. 51, 1080 a, where the expression ‘deficit a 
-potentia Patris,” is used of the Son’s generation. 
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Father in His eternal Generation, and eternally 
pouring back into the bosom of the Father that 
which He receives, in that Holy Ghost, Who is 
Himself the life of Father and Son, the love 
and bond of the Holy Trinity. 

It is in describing the relation of the Adyos to 
the world, in His function as Creator, that, as we 
have seen, Victorinus allows himself to be too 
entirely moulded by Neo-Platonic ideas. On 
that enough has been said. His “ development 
of the plenitude” (vide supra, p. 20), his pre- 
existing “anima” and “animae,” his corporeal 
demons, his matter the seat of corruption—all 
these have their source in the Plotinian system, 
and are only very imperfectly adapted to Chris- 
tianity (see Zeller, pp. 545-557, 570-575). We 
may wonder that he did not use, more emphati- 
cally than he did, an element of right-minded 
inconsistency in Neo-Platonism, and with that 
system emphasize the freedom of the will (Zeller, 
p- 585-587). 

The above must suffice as a brief account of 
the relation to Neo-Platonism in which Victo- 
rinus stands. It will help us to recognize the 
“Divine preparation” for Christianity which 
was involved in the independent growth of the 
Neo-Platonic system—so many philosophic ideas 
needed for the intellectual presentation of 
Christianity being made ready to hand—and it 
will enable us to vindicate for Victorinus the 
eredit of a pioneer in claiming for Christianity 
the products of philosophy. He is a pioneer 
whose name has well-nigh passed into un- 
deserved oblivion. 

Ill. There are a few characteristic points in 
Victorinus’s teaching which do not stand in any 
connexion with Neo-Platonism, still deserving 
notice. He is an intensely ardent follower of 
St. Paul, devoted to St. Paul’s strenuous asser- 
tion of justification by faith. Indeed, he uses 
very strongly solifidian language and (by antici- 
pation) very strongly anti-Pelagian language. 
This element in his teaching is most remarkably 
emphatic in his commentaries, e.g. ad Gal. iii. 
22,1172; ad Phil. iii. 9, 1219 cD, “ ‘non meam 
justitiam’ tunc enim ‘ mea’ est, vel nostra, cum 
moribus nostris justitiam Dei mereri nos putamus 
perfectam per mores. At non, inquit, hanc 
habens justitiam, sed quam? Illam ex fide. 
Non illam quae ex lege, uae in operibus est et 
earnali disciplina, sed hance que ex Deo procedit 
‘Justitia ex fide.’” Cf. ad Phil. iv. 9, 1231 a; ad 
Lphes. ii, 5, 1255 B. Cf. 1258 co: “non. nostri 
laboris est, quod saepe moneo, ut nos solyamus ; 
sed sola fides in Christum nobis salus est”; 1259 
c: “nostrum pene jam nihil est nisi solum 
credere qui superayit omnia. Hoc est enim plena 
salvatio, Christum haec vicisse. Fidem in Christo 
habere, plenam fidem, nullus labor est, nulla diffi- 
cultas, animi tantum voluntas est”; 1290 B; cf. 
1290 D: “justitia non tantum valet quantum 
fides.” Again on grace, see ad Ephes. i. 14, 1247 
A, ili. 7 1264 B, ad Phil. ii. 13 “ quia ipsum 
velle a Deo nobis operatur, fit ut ex Deo et 
operationem et voluntatem habeamus.’ * 

So strong is the solifidian tendency in Vic. 
torinus that it led him, like Luther, to a dis- 
paragement of St. James and a somewhat - 


r With this strong grasp on man’s helplessness in 
himself goes his intense and (in view of his own history) 
touching insistence on humility. Ad Ephes. 1193 3, 
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minimizing tone as regards the efficacy of good 
works. (See some very remarkable passages in 
Commentary on Galatians, i. 19, 1155 B Cc, 1156 
AB, cf. 1161 B, 1162 D.) * 

It is worth while calling attention to the 
evidence, suggested by a good deal of Victorinus’s 
theology, of a closer connexion than has been 
yet noticed between him and St. Augustine. 
His strong insistence in his Trinitarian Theology 
on the double Procession of the Holy Spirit—his 
conception of the Holy Spirit as the ‘ Bond’ of 
the Blessed Trinity—his emphasis on the unity 
of Christ and His church—his strong predesti- 
narianism*-—his vehement assertion of the 
doctrines of grace—his assertion of the priority 
of faith to intelligence (p. 16, note n)—all these 
elements, important and unimportant, in Vic- 
torinus, reappear in St. Augustine, and it seems 
not at all improbable that the (hitherto unsus- 
pected) influence of the writings of the old 
philosopher whose conversion stirred him so 
deeply, was a determining force upon the theo- 
logy of St. Augustine." 

IV. A word must be said on the Latin text of 
the Bible used by Victorinus. No adequate use 
seems yet to have been made of the very large 
bulk of quotation which is to be found in his 
writings. 

Sabatier (Bibl. Sacer. Lat. Versiones antiquae, 
tom. ili, Remis 1749) makes occasional reference 
to him, but omits to notice at times his most 
remarkable quotations, and wrote before Cardinal 
Mai’s publication of the Commentaries, etc. 

Some specimens of his quotations, not noticed 
by Sabatier, may be given :— 

St. John i. 1 is quoted as “Adyos erat circa 
Deum,” and it is added “Romani apud Deum 
dicunt,” Libri de Gen. 20, 1030 c. Elsewhere 
he uses “circa Deum” and “ad Deum” (Adv. 
Ar. 1, 3). These do not. seem to be merely his 
own renderings, (“Ad Deum” is noticed by 
Sabatier). 

~ In Phil, ii, 30 (p. 1216) exponens in incertumn 
animam syam is a better rendering than the 
Vulgate tradens and the St. Germain parabolatus 
de anima sua. Ibid. iii, 20 (p. 1225) he uses 
Salutaris for Saviour, a term not found in other 
authorities in this place. Cf. Rénsch, Jtala und 
Vulgata, p. 100, 1875, Ibid. iv. 3 (p. 1228) 
unijuge is a remarkable rendering of cty(vye. 


* It may be worth while noticing that Victorinus 
appears to speak as if the perpetual virginity of the 
Blessed Virgin were an open question: “cum Virgo 
Maria sit vel fuerit,’—but that is perhaps laying too 
much stress on a word, 

* Restrained in him, as in Augustine, by antagonism 
‘to Manichaeism, which forces him to assert free will in 
man, 

« There are one or two contributions to the history of 
heresies, made by Victorinus, which it is worth while 
noticing. Ad Gal, i. 19, we have an account of a 
Judaizing or Ebionite sect called the “ Symmachians”; 
see p. 1155 B and 1162p. They made a point of the 
Apostolate of James, the Lord’s brother. See also for 
heresies in regard to Christ’s person an interesting pas- 
sage, Adv, Ar. i. 45,1075 Bc; cf. i. 28,1061 nc. He 
calls the definition of Nicaea “a wall anda defence,” 
li, 9, 1095 D. We notice also that he probably is the 
first to use “paganus” for the heathen. De recip. 
Opoovaely, i.; ad Gal. 1158¢c. For the origin of the 
term godfather, see ad Gal. 1184 nz, 

Y Before whom Simon and Mill had made slight notice 
of him, See Migne, Prolegomena, p. 997. 
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Ibid. iv. 6. 7 (p. 1229) reads thus: “ Nihil ad 
sollicitudinem redigatis, sed in omni precatione- 
et oratione cum bona gratia petitiones vestrae- 
innotescant apud Deum. Et pax Dei quae habet 
omnem intellectum custodiat corda vestra, item 
corpora yestra in Jesu Christo.” 

St. Luke ii. 14 ; Pax in terra hominibus bonis 
decreti (p. 1306).” 

Ephes. iv. 14 (pbs thy meOodeiay ris mAaris), 
ad remedium erroris (p. 1276 B), This reading 
is found also in other authorities. Ibid. vi. 14, 
et omnibus effectis stare supports the correct 
reading of Jerome’s text, et omnibus perfectis: 
stare. 

Titus ii, 14. Besides the version populum 
abundantem (p. 1094 p), a remarkable rendering: 
of the word mepiovotoy is given as occurring in 
a Eucharistic office (the prayer of the obla- 
tion”), which he more than once refers to. 
(See Adv. Ar. 1, 30, 1063 B, and ii. 7, 1094 D.) 
It is as follows—“ Munda tibi populum cirewm-- 
vitalem emulatorem bonorum operum, circa 
tuam substantiam venientem” (p. 1063 B, vide 
supra, p. 22). [C. G.] 


VICTORINUS (7), an African bishop, but of 
what see unknown, who, after the death of the 
primate of Numidia, took upon himself to sum-- 
mon a council for the purpose of restraining the: 
irregularities of Cresconius, bishop of Villa 
Regia, already censured by the council of 
Carthage, A.D. 401. Hesent out a notice (Trac- — 
tatoria) for this purpose, which reached Augustine: 
late in the day on Nov. 9, but found him too much 
occupied by business to attend to it immediately... 
But he soon wrote to Victorinus, pointing out to- 
him (1) that as the summons was addressed to. 
the bishops of Mauretania, it ought to be sent to | 
the primates of that province. (2) That the- 
order in which the bishops of Numidia were 
named was incorrect, for that his own name was- 
placed third on the list, whereas there were 
many bishops senior to him, who might be 
offended by this mistake. (3) That Xanthippus, 
bishop of Tagora, claimed the place of primate, 
and that if so, it was his duty to issue notices of” 
this kind. Even if the question between him 
and Xanthippus could be arranged, the name of” 
Xanthippus ought on no account to be omitted. 
(Aug. Lp. 59; Morcelli, Afr. Chr. ii. 10-11.) 

[LWP 


VICTORINUS (8), a subdeacon of Malliana,. 
Manliana, Maliana, or Miliana, a town of Maure— 
tania Caesariensis, 16 miles from Tigara, on the: 
slope of the Atlas mountain range (Ant. Ztin. 18, 
4; Ptol. iv. 2,24; Shaw, Zrav. p. 29). St. Augus- 
tine wrote to Deuterius, bishop probably of 
Caesariensis (Jol.), to inform him that he had 
convicted Victorinus both by evidence and by his 
own confession, of Manicheism. He adds that he- 
had caused him to be banished from the city, 


w These words conclude a long quotation thoroughly- 
independent of any known version. They occur in 
the De Physicis. Victorinus’s authorship of the treatise: 
seems, as has been said, on other grounds improbable. 
And where the same passage is quoted by Victorinus and: 
in the De Physicis, the quotations do not tally. De 
Phys. c. 17, “Spiritus sanctus superveniet super te, et 
virtus altissimi obumbrabit te” (S. Luke i. 35), Adv, A7.. 
i, 56, “Spiritus sanctus adveniet in te et virtus altis— 
sit obumbrabit tibi’” (¢numbrabit, cap. 58). Bute 
Victorinus again does not tally with himself, 
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and deprived him of his clerical office, but 
promised that he should be admitted to repent- 
ance if he consented to inform against other 
offenders in this way not only in Malliana but 
in the province at large (Aug, Zp. 236). 

[H. We Pa 


VICTORINUS, CL. M. (9), rhetor of Mar- 
seilles (Gennad.) and poet. [Vicror (39).] 


VICTORINUS (10) also called Hm1L1aNvs, 
a monk belonging to the times of Gregory the 
Great, who in one of his homilies describes his 
Temarkable penitence (Homiliae in Evang. hom. 
xxxiv. § 18 in Pat. Lat. Ixxvi. 1257). [C. H.] 


VICTORINUS (11), bishop of Tauromenium, 
died before 4.p. 591, in which year Gregory the 
Great directs the subdeacon Petrus to assist his 
Successor in recovering church property said to 
have been lost during his episcopate. (Zpp. i. 
73.) [F. D.J 


VICTORIUS (1), proconsul of Asia, to 
whom Theodosius addressed an edict April 15th, 
A.D. 394, prohibiting consecrations of bishops or 
ordinations of priests by heretics (Theod. Cod. 
lib. xvi. tit. 5, leg. 22.) (G. T. S.J 


VICTORIUS, of Le Mans. [Vicrurtus (1).] 


VICTORIUS (2) of Aquitaine. During the 
pontificate of Leo the Great in a.p. 444 and 
A.D. 453 differences arose between the Western 
churches headed by Rome, and the Eastern 
headed by Alexandria as to the correct day for 
celebrating Haster. Pope Lzo yielded on both 
occasions, but to avoid such disputes in future, 
directed his Archdeacon Hinarrus (18), who 
succeeded him, to investigate the question. 
Hilary then referred it to his friend Victorius, 
who was then at Rome, requesting him to in- 
yestigate the causes of the discrepancy, and to 
determine how the true date was to be found; 
and the latter in A.D. 457 drew up.a cycle for 
the purpose of determining the date of Easter 
both in past and future years. Several such 
cycles had been previously used (see EasTer in 
Dicr. or Curisr, ANT. i. 591) but Annianus, an 
Egyptian monk, a contemporary of Archbishop 
Theophilus (ob. A.D. 412), was apparently the 
first to observe that, assuming the perfect 
accuracy of the Metonic cycle of nineteen years, 
if it was multiplied by the Solar cycle of twenty- 
eight years, after which the same days of the 
year recur on the same days of the week, a 
great cycle of 532 years would be obtained, and 
in each year of every successive period of this 
cycle Easter and all other feasts movable or 
immovable would occur on the same day of the 
week and month as in the corresponding year 
of the preceding cycle. (Georgius Syncellus, 
pp. 62, 63, Bonn edn.) 

Victorius first treats in his preface of the 
causes of the discrepancy. The first is the 
difference of the cycles, of which he names three, 
the Western of eighty-four, the Cyrillian of 
ninety-five, and that of Hippolytus of 112 years. 
The Western of eighty-four for instance at its 
expiration gives the new moon more than a day 
too early, while the Calippie of seventy-six 
years would not be a day wrong till rather 
more than four periods or 304 years had expired. 
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Another cause of confusion was that the addi- 
tional day called the Saltus Lunae added to the 
Epact was inserted in different years in different 
cycles. A further cause of divergence was 
that, while the Latins made March 5th and 
April 3rd the limits between which inclusive 
the first day of the Paschal month might fall, 
and did not permit Easter to be earlier than the 
16th day of the moon, thus making March 18th 
and April 16th the possible limits of the 14th 
day, and March 20th and April 23rd, the possible 
limits of Easter; Theophilus and the Alex- 
andrians, on the contrary, made March 8th and 
April 5th their first day limits, March 21st 
and April 18th their 14th day limits, and March 
22nd and April 25th their Easter limits, not 
hesitating if the full moon fell on a Saturday to 
keep Easter the next day, though it was only 
the 15th day of the moon. 

The cycle of 532 years, consisting of twenty- 
eight Metonic or rather seven Calippic cycles, 
was adopted or independently discovered by 
Victorius. He began it with the year of the 
crucifixion, which he placed on the 26th March 
in the consulship of the two Gemini. As the 
year in which he composed his cycle, the 
consulship of Constantinus and Rufus, which 
corresponds with A.D. 457, was the 430th of his 
cycle, its first year corresponded with a.p. 28. 
He at one time intended to carry his cycle back 
to the creation, but to avoid delay contented 
himself with giving only one period. The 
table contains eight columns. The first, in 
which there are many mistakes, gives the names 
of the consuls, the second the year of the 
Victorian period, the third marks the Bissextile 
years, the fourth the day of the week on which 
January Ist falls, the fifth the Epact on January 
Ist, in which he notes the Saltus Lunae or 
addition of twelve instead of eleven days in the 
16th of every nineteen-year period, the sixth 
gives the date of Easter, the seventh gives the 
moon’s age at Easter, while the last, probably 
added by a later hand, gives the Indictions. 

Victorius makes March ,20th and April 16th 
his fourteen-day limits, but as he retained the 
Latin rule, that Easter could not be earlier than 
the sixteenth day of the moon, his earliest 
Easter limit was March 22nd, the same as the 
Alexandrians; but his latest fourteen-day limit 
being April 16th, while theirs was the 18th, 
his latest Easter limit was April 24th, while 
theirs was the 25th. 

His cycle gives from two causes a double date 
for Easter, In the years eleven to sixteen in- 
clusive of each nineteen-year cycle, it gives the 
same date for the fourteenth of the moon as 
the Alexandrians, If that date fell on a Satur- 
day, the latter would keep Easter the next day ; 
but the Latins not till the Sunday after, in order 
to avoid keeping it before the sixteenth of the 
moon. This occurs twenty-four times in the 
532 years. Again in the tenth and eighteenth 
years of his nineteen-year cycle, where his 
moon is two days older than the Alexandrians, . 
if its fourteenth day fell on a Friday, the Latins 
would keep Easter the next Sunday; but the 
fourteenth day of the Alexandrians’ moon fall- 
ing on the Latin Easter Sunday, they would 
keep their Easter a Sunday later. This would 
happen eight times in the 532 years. In these 
cases he left it to the pope to decide the day, 
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The cycle of Victorius was widely, though not 
universally accepted in the West, and especially 
in Gaul. In A.D. 527, however, Dionysius 
(19) published a new period of the Cyrillian 
ninety-five year cycle, which would terminate 
in A.D, 531; and Vicror of Capua. c. A.D. 550, 
wrote against Victorius’s cycle and in favour of 
the Alexandrian method of computation. Vic- 
torius’s cycle seems thereafter to have become 
disused in Italy, but it lingered to a much later 
date in parts of Gaul. It has been edited with 
elaborate dissertations by Bucherius, De doctrina 
temporum, where all notices of Victorius are 
collected. The only additional information they 
give is Gennadius’s statement (de Vir. Jil. 88) 
that he was a native of Aquitaine. As Hilary 
addresses him as “Dilectissimus et honorabilis 
sanctus frater,’ he was probably in orders. 
A full account of his cycle is given by 
Ideler (Handbuch der Chronologie, ii. 275-285), 
who points out that what Dionysius did, was to 
continue the ninety-five year cycle, and that 
there is no evidence that he did anything to the 
Victorian cycle. The fact that his continuation 
of the Cyrillian cycle began in A.D. 532, which 
would be the first year of a new period of the 
Victorian cycle, if the latter commenced with 
the year of the birth of Christ, probably 
suggested the notion that he had thus altered 
the beginning of the Victorian cycle, and started 
a new period of it from A.D. 532. Victorius is 
by later writers sometimes called Victorinus 
ana Victor, the last mistake again leading to 
confusion with his antagonist Victor of Capua. 

[F. D.] 


VICTORIUS (3), a poet of this name is 
mentioned by Sidonius Apollinaris in one of his 
letters (the last letter of Book v. of his epistles). 
The letter is addressed to the nephews of the 
poet, then apparently just deceased, and exhorts 
them to imitate their uncle’s example, What 
the works of Victorius;may have been is abso- 
lutely uncertain, though it is possible that some 
of his poems may be among those still extant, 
ascribed to poets of the names of Victorinus, or 
Victor, who are otherwise unknown. 


[H. A. W.] 


VICTORIUS (4), count or duke of Au- 
vergne, was appointed by Euric, king of the 
Visigoths in Gaul, to have charge of seven states 
(civitates), and he built a large basilica at 
Auvergne (Sidon. Apoll. Hpp. vii. 17 ; Greg. Tur. 
Hist. Franc. ii. 20, Vit. Pat. c. 3). In connection 
with the obsequies of St. Abraham, which he 
carried out, he is very highly spoken of by 
Sidonius, as an “amplissimus vir, quem jure 
saeculari patronum, jure ecclesiastico filium, 
excolo ut cliens, ut pater diligo” (Sidon. Apoll. 
ut supr.). But he closed his nine years’ rule in 
Auvergne by some acts of intrigue and oppression, 
especially of violence against Eucherius the 
senator, and had to flee for safety to Rome. 
Following the same course there he was stoned 
to death in the 23rd year of Euric’s reign (Greg. 
Tur, Hist, Franc. ii. 20, and De Glor. Conf. 33, 
and De Glor. Mart.i. 45). He flourished in the 
second of the 5th century (Boll. AA, S89, Jun. iii. 
534-6). [J. G.] 


VICTRICIUS, ST., eighth archbishop of 
Rouen, at the close of the 4th and beginning 
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of the 5th centuries, is a figure of some import- 
ance. He was the friend of St. Martin of Tours 
(Sulpic. Sev. Dial. iii. 2; Boll. Acta SS. Aug. ii. 
194) and St. Paulinus of Nola, to whose letters 
we owe some details of his life. He came “de 
extimo orbis ” (Paulinus;—Zpist. xviii. 4, Migne, 
Patr. Lat. \xi. 238, 39), which has been con- 
jectured to be the country of Boulogne, or 
even Britain, and began life as a soldier, but 
quitted military service for conscience’ sake, a 
desertion which entailed such maltreatment as 
nearly lost him his life (ébid. xviii, 7, col. 240, 41). | 
He became bishop of Rouen sometime before 390, 
and occupied himself with the conversion of the 
heathen Morini and Nervii, occupying Flanders 
and Brabant, who may possibly at that early 
time have been within the limits of his diocese. 
From this task he was summoned in 394 or 
395 to Britain, to assist the bishops there in 
re-establishing peace, probably in their contest 
with Pelagianism (Victricius, Zib, de Laude SS., 
Migne, Patr. Lat. xx. 443). An accusation of 
heresy, as it seems (cf. Ceillier, viii. 76), brought 
him to Rome, at the close of 403, to defend him- 
self before the pope (Paulinus, Hist. xxxvii. (36), 
Migne, Patr. Lat. |xi. 353). While there he 
received, in answer to his application for infor- 
mation, the famous letter of Innocent I. called 
the Liber Regularum, treating of various heads 
of ecclesiastical practice and discipline (Migne, 
Patr. Lat. lyi. 519; see INNOCENTIUS (12), p. 
244; Ceillier, vii. 507). The church at Rouen 
flourished under his care. The relics he obtained 
for it, the musical services which he instituted, 
and the devotion—under his guidance—of the 
virgins and widows, caused the city, hitherto 
unknown, to be spoken of with reverence in dis- 
tant lands, and counted among cities famed for 
their sacred spots (Paulinus, Hp. xviii. § 5, 
Patr. Lat, col. 239). The date of his death is 
unknown; but from the fact that the letter 
written by Paulinus to St. Augustine in 409, 
omits the name of Victricius from its list of 
bishops, it has been argued that he was then 
dead (Hpist, xlviii. col. 398). His day is Aug. 7. 
(For his life, see Migne, Patr, Lat. xx. 437, 38; 
Hist, Litt. ii. 752-54; Le Brun in Boll. Acta SS. 
Aug. ii. 192 sqq.; Gall. Christ. xi. 7.) 

There is extant a treatise or sermon, it is not 
quite clear which, called the Liber de Laude 
Sanctorum, composed on the occasion of the re- 
ceipt of some relics from St. Ambrose of Milan. 
It was formerly ascribed to St. Germanus of 
Auxerre (Hist. Litt. ii. 261, 750), but the dis- 
covery of a MS. at St. Gall, in the last century, 
made it clear that it belonged to Victricius | 
(see the Praefatio of the abbé Lebeuf in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. xx. 437-442). It gives a few details 
of the condition of the church at Rouen, and 
makes mention of a church being built for the 
reception of the relics, possibly the one after- 
wards dedicated to St. Gervais (Migne, ibid. 443— 
458; Hist. Litt. ii. 750). Paulinus had perhaps 
read this document (Hpist, xviii.). [S. A. B.] 


VICTURINUS (1) (Vicror), ST., bishop 
of Grenoble, a correspondent of St. Avitus, of 
Vienne. Whether churches and church fur- 
niture, which heretics had made use of, could 
again, by virtue of a fresh consecration, be made 
serviceable for the orthodox, to which Avitus — 
replies in the negative (Avitus, Zpist, vi.), and 
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vas to the penalties to be inflicted in the case of | probably kept the statio or the place of refresh- 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, which | ment there; and Vigilantius appears to have 


were very severe (Zipp. xiv. xy. xvi.), are points 
on which he consulted and received replies from 
ithe archbishop. Victurinus is among the bishops 
present at the council of Agaunum, in 515, if it 
‘is to be accepted as genuine, and also at Epaon 

and Lyons in 517. [S. A. B.] 


VICTURINUS (2), a bishop in Gaul, in 
‘the latter half of the 5th or beginning of the 
6th century, who wrote to Ruricius, bishop of 
Limoges, begging aid for a man whose family, 
taken captive by barbarians, was held to ransom, 
We are ignorant of his see, The letter is pub- 

lished among those of Faustus of Riez. (Faust. 
Epist. xiii., Migne, Patr. Lat, lviii. 863; Ceil- 
lier, x. 610.) wa [Spee 


VICTURIUS (1) I. (Victor), ST., fifth 
bishop of Le Mans, was, if his Acta are to be 
believed, consecrated by St. Martin of Tours 
(cire. A.D. 397). He had a wife named Maura, 
who thenceforth relinquished the world, and a 
son who followed him at Le Mans as Victurius II. 
His episcopate is said to have lasted 24 years, 
7 months, and 13 days. He is commemorated 
Aug. 25 (Boll. Acta SS. Aug. v. 140; Gall. 
Christ. xiv. 341). [S. A. B.] 


VICTURIUS (2) II. (Vicrorius), ST., 
sixth bishop of Le Mans, is said to have been 
the son of his predecessor St. Victurius I. and 
Maura, and to have been baptized and educated 
by St. Martin of Tours (Boll. Acta SS. Aug. v. 
146). In 451 he appears as subscribing the letter 
of the Gallic bishops to pope Leo on the subject of 
Hutychianism (Leo, Zpist. xcix., Migne, Patr. 
Lat. liv. 966); and about two years later, in 
conjunction with his metropolitan, Kusebius of 
Tours, and another, he writes to the clergy of 
the third province of Lyons, denouncing the 
practice of appealing to kings and emperors to 
settle spiritual controversies (iid. liv. 1239). 
The same year he was at the council of Angers, 
and in 461 at that of Tours. In 465 pope 
Hilary entrusted to him a commission, with 
other bishops, to settle a controversy as to juris- 
diction between Ingenuus, archbishop of Embrun, 
and Auxanius, one of the bishops of his province, 
followed by another to compose disputes in the 
province of Arles (Hilarius, Hp. iv. xi., Migne, 
Patr. Lat. \viii, 20, 28). His memory is pre- 

served in the De Gloria Confessorum of Gregory 
of Tours, who attributes to his sanctity mi- 
raculous powers (lvi.). According to his Acta 
he died on the 1st of September (on which day 
he is commemorated) 490, after an episcopate of 
41 years, 6 months, and 10 days (Boll. Acta SS. 
| Sept. i. 2205 Gall. Christ. xiv. 342). [S. A. B.] 


VIGILANTIA, mother of the emperor 
Justinian I. [Jusrryranus (6).] 


VIGILANTIUS (1), a presbyter of Com- 
minges and Barcelona in the end of the 4th aud 
beginning of the 5th century, known by his 

" protests against the superstitious practices then 
creeping into the church. He was born about 
370 at Calagurris, near Comminges (Convenac), 

- which was a station on the great Roman road 
from Aquitaine to Spain (Jtinerarium Antonin. 

- quoted in Gilly’s Vigilantius, p. 128). His father 


been brought up to the trade of innkeeper and 
wine seller. (“Iste Caupo Calagurritanus,” Jer. 
Cont. Vig. 1). But he had from the first an 
inclination to learning; and Sulpicius Severus, 
who had estates in these parts, took him into his 
service. From him, probably, he received bap- 
tism ; possibly he may have been the manager 
of his estates (Gilly, 133-4). What is certain 
is that in the year 395 he was sent with letters 
from Sulpicius to Paulinus, then recently settled 
at Nola, possibly he was the puer sent to Pau- 
linus at Barcelona the year before (Paul, Zp. 
i. 11). By him he was treated as a friend. 
Paulinus speaks of him as Vigilantius noster 
(Zp. v. 11), and reports the care with which 
he had watched him during illness, and re- 
fused to let him depart till he was well. On 
his return to Severus, then living at Eluso in 
Gaul, he was ordained ; and, having a desire for 
learning, and a wish to visit Jerusalem, he set 
forth by way of Nola. His father, it seems, 
had now died, since he was wealthy enough to 
have many notaries in his employ (Jerome, Zp. 
Ixi. 4), and he was the proprietor of the inn 
at Convenae. (Jerome, Hp. lxi. 3, Cont. Vig. i.) 
Paulinus gave him a very honourable introduc- 
tion to Jerome (Jer. Zp. lxi. 3), then living at 
Bethlehem ; and he was received on his arriva. 
there with great respect (Jerome, Zp. lviii. 11). 
He remained there a considerable time, staying 
partly with Jerome, but partly, it is supposed, 
with others, possibly with Rufinus (Jer. Apol. 
iii. 11), who, equally with Jerome, was known 
and honoured by Paulinus, but whose letters 
have not been preserved. At that time the 
schism between the monasteries of Bethlehem 
and the bishop of Jerusalem was at its height ; 
and it is probable that it was in connexion with 
this that he had his first disagreement with 
Jerome (Jerome, Hp. Ixi. 1; Apol. iii. 19). 
Origenism, which had caused the schism, and 
with which Vigilantius afterwards connected 
Jerome’s name, was, no doubt, the subject of 
this disagreement. But Vigilantius was brought 
to confess that he had been inthe wrong and to 
ask pardon for his fault (Jerome, Zp. lxi. end). 
He was an inmate of Jerome’s monastery on the 
occasion of a tremendous storm with earthquake 
and eclipse, when all the monks thought the 
last day was coming, and Jerome records that 
he was in such terror that he sprung from his 
bed absolutely without clothing, and came out 
amongst the brethren in a condition which 
afterwards caused their derision (Cont. Vig. 
ii.), He was for a time favourably impressed 
by what he saw at Bethlehem, and on one occa- 
sion when Jerome was preaching upon the 
reality of the body at the resurrection, Vigi- 
lantius was so much struck by what he heard 
that he sprang up and with applause of hands 
and feet saluted Jerome as champion of ortho- 
doxy (Zp. lxi. 3). But the extremes of asceti- 
cism, the corruption produced by indiscriminate 
almsgiving, and the violence, perhaps the in- 
sincerity, of Jerome’s dealing with the question 
of Origen [HIERONYMUS, section Origenism] pro- 
duced a reaction against Jerome. Vigilantius 
begged to be dismissed, and left in great haste 
(Jer. Ep. cix. 2), without giving any reason. He 
was the bearer of Jerome’s reply to Paulinus at. 
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Nola (Jerome, Zp. lxi. 11); but his journey home 
was first by Egypt (Zb. 1, Cont. Ruf. iii. 12), “ by 
Hadria and the Cottian Alps” (Jer. Zp. cix. 12). 
He landed probably at Naples, and, after visiting 
Nola, went home by the land route. He stopped, 
however, on the way for a considerable time at 
various places, and the account he gave of what 
he had seen in the East, which was related to 
Jerome either by report or by some writing of 
Vigilantius to or about Jerome, provoked him 
to write a reply (Jerome, Zp, 61), In this he 
shows the same feeling which comes out more 
fully in his replies to Rufinus, that of a jealous 
sensitiveness for his own orthodox reputation ; 
and it seems probable that Vigilantius had 
acted somewhat as Rufinus subsequently did, 
praising Jerome’s learning, but thereby bringing 
him under the imputation of Origenism (Cont. 
Ruf. iii. 19). He had subseribed some docu- 
ment rather unwillingly (Jer. Zp. lxi. 1), 
perhaps a condemnation of Origenism, forming 
possibly part of the reconciliation between 
Jerome and Rufinus, which occurred soon after- 
wards; but continued, Jerome says, to preach 
in a sense contrary to the compact as Jerome 
understood it; and he quoted Jerome as agreeing 
to statements which Jerome himself regarded 
as heretical (Jerome, Zp. lxi. 1). He boasted, 
Jerome says, that he had overcome him in 
argument (Zp. Ixi. 3), but this may imply no 
more than that he could not accept Jerome’s 
judgment, and had held his own against him. 
Jerome treats him with contempt, declaring 
that he had never understood the points in dis- 
pute (Zp. 1xi. 1), and that he should attain some 
elementary knowledge which would show him 
his own ignorance; but this was Jerome’s 
manner in controversy. He quotes also (Zb. 4) 
a passage from a Commentary of Vigilantius 
upon Daniel, in which he makes the mountain 
from which the stone was cut out without hands 
to be the World and the Devil ; an interpretation 
which Jerome speaks of as a blasphemy never 
to be pardoned until, as Origen holds, the Devil 
himself is pardoned; but such interpretations 
were common and can easily be matched in the 
Commentaries of Jerome himself. He speaks of 
him also as a man of uncouth speech (Cont. Vig. 
3); yet he had evidently acquired the Greek Jan- 
guage, for Jerome gives more Greek expressions in 
his letter to him than in any other letter; and 
Gennadius calls him “homo lingua politus aS 
nor is it likely that a man who spent a large 
part of his fortune in the increase of literature 
(1b. § 4) would be worthy of the contemptuous 
expression “Ov Avpa, which Jerome flings at him, 
or of having his name turned to Dormitantius. 
The mention of the Cottian Alps as a place 
in which Vigilantius sojourned has led several 
writers, both Roman and Protestant, to connect 
the subsequent efforts for a religion freed from 
superstition made by Claude, bishop of Turin, 
and the Waldenses, with what may be called 


the Puritanism of Vigilantius (See Jonas Aure-' 


lianensis, quoted by Gilly, 484), The evidence 
is too slight to build upon; but Vigilantius 
must certainly be reckoned amongst those who 
raised an unavailing protest against a super- 
stitious system destined to last till the Reforma- 
tion. On his return to Gaul, he settled in his 
native country. Gennadius (De Scr. Decl. c. 35) 
states that he at one time held a church in the 
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diocese of Barcelona; but this was probably at @ 
later time, since his doctrines prevailed in the 
parishes of Riparius and Desiderius (Ripaire 
and Didier), and the messenger who took back 
Jerome’s work against Vigilantius took at the 
same time his Commentary on Zachariah which 
was dedicated and sent ob enicues: bishop of 
Toulouse, and his letter to Minervius and 
Alexander (119) who was presbyter of Toulouse, 
and the Commentary on Malachi dedicated to 
them. 

The work of Vigilantius against superstitious 
practices was written about the year 403. We 
may presume that his intercourse with Severus, 
Paulinus and Jerome furnished the principal 
motives and materials for it. The fables told 
of St. Martin by Severus, the cult of St. Felix 
by Paulinus, the extreme asceticism recommended 
by the monk of Bethlehem, together with the 
crowds of persons maintained in idleness at 
Jerusalem by the mistaken almsgiving of the 
churches, are evidently present to his mind in 
making his protest. There were similar prac- 
tices no doubt arising in a grosser form in his 
own neighbourhood among a population emerging 
from heathenism, which provoked his protest 
against the introduction of heathen ceremonial 
into Christian worship. The work is only known 
to us through the writings of Jerome, of whose 
unscrupulousness and violence in controversy 
we have many proofs. Nothing of the kind 
appears in the quotations from the book of Vigi- 
lantius, which, considering the extreme difficulty 
of his position in the rising flood of superstition, 
we must presume to have been a serious and 
faithful protest. It was not written hastily, 
under provocation, such as he may have felt in 
leaving Bethlehem, but after the lapse of six or 
seven years. His own bishop (Jerome, Zp. cix. 2) 
and several others in his neighbourhood (Cont. 
Vig. 2) approved his action, and he appears to 
have been appointed to a church in the diocese 
of Barcelona after the controversy had run its 
course (Gennad. De Sc. Eccl. 35). 

The points against which he argues are 
four:—1. The superstitious reverence paid to 
the remains of holy men, which were carried 
round in the church assemblies in gold vessels 
or silken wrappings to be kissed, and the prayers 
in which their intercession was asked; 2. The 
late and frequent watchings at the basilicas of 
the martyrs, from which scandals constantly 
arose, the burning of numerous tapers, which 
was a heathen practice, the stress laid on the 
miracles performed at the shrines, which, Vigi- 
lius maintained, were of use only to unbelievers; 
3. The sending of alms to Jerusalem, which 
might much better be given to the poor in each 
separate diocese, and generally the monkish 
habit of divesting oneself of possessions which 
should be administered as a trust by the pos- 
sessor ; and, fourthly, the special virtue attri- 
buted to the unmarried state. Vigilantius held 
that for the clergy especially to be married was 
an advantage to the church ; and he looked upon 
the solitary life as a cowardly forsaking of re- 
sponsibility, 

The bishop of the diocese, who may possibly 
have been Exuperius of Toulouse [Exuprrivs], 
since he is known to have had communications — 
with the pope, Innocentius, about this time 
on points of discipline, strongly favoured the 
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~views of Vigilantius, and they began to spread 
widely in Southern Gaul. ‘The clergy who were 
fostering the practices impugned by him found 
their people imbibing his views, and two of 
them, Desiderius and Riparius, wrote to Jerome, 
representing the opinions of Vigilantius and 
.asking for his advice. Jerome answered at once 
in a letter to Riparius (Zp. 109, ed. Vall.), 
which is one expressive of chagrin and indigna- 
tion rather than one of sober argument. He 
begins by declaring that no adoration was paid to 
the martyrs, but that their relics were honoured 
‘as a means of worshipping God. - The bodies of 
Jacob and of Moses were not held to be unclean. 
He breaks off, however, very soon, confessing 
‘that in a case of plain sacrilege he cannot speak 
patiently. He expresses his wonder that the 
bishop of the diocese should acquiesce in Vigi- 
lantius’s madness. It was a case for such 
dealing as that of Peter with Ananias and 
“Sapphira. He offered, however, to answer more 
fully if the work of Vigilantius itself were sent 
to him. 

This offer was accepted. Through their friend 
Sisinnius, who was going to the East with alms 
for the Egyptian monks and the poor of 
Jerusalem, Riparius and Desiderius sent the book 
fin the latter part of the year 406. (Pref. to 
Comm. on Zach.) Jerome gave little attention 
to the book at first, but finding Sisinnius 
obliged to leave Bethlehem in haste, he sat 
down and in one night’s work wrote his treatise 
Contra Vigilantium. This treatise has less of 
yeason and more of mere abuse than any which 
he wrote. The method followed throughout is 
+o impute to his adversary extreme views, which 
it may certainly be assumed that he did not 
hold. If you deny that the bones and shrines 
of martyrs are to be honoured, you assert that 
they ought never to have become martyrs. Or, 
af you say it is desirable that the clergy should 
marry, you assert that no one should be ordained 
unless the bishop first sees the wife pregnant 
or the child in her arms. Jerome admits that 
the lighting of candles by day is undesirable, 
but defends the simple devotion of those who 
cadopt the practice. As to the support of the 
poor at Jerusalem, he is content to quote the 
practice of St. Paul as if it were binding in the 
5th century, though his letters to Paulinus (58, 
§ 4) shows his bad opinion of the population at 
Jerusalem. In reference to the monastic life, 
hhe admits that it is a flying from the battle; 
but it is safer to run away than to fight with 
-a chance of being beaten. ‘There can be no 
doubt,” says Zéckler (Hieronymus, p. 310) “that 
Jerome wrote no treatise which, both as to the 
matters which he defended and as to its tone of 
hatred and of passion, was more unworthy of 
him, than this immoderately vehement apology 
for a superstitious idolizing of the creature and 
‘a ceremonial sanctity against a man who at 
least in the main was striving to uphold the 
standpoint of pure evangelical truth.” 

What effect was produced by this philippic 
at the time we do not know. It is possible that 
Exuperius, if Vigilantius was in his diocese, by 
degrees changed his mind towards him, and 
that it was on this account that he passed into 
the diocese of Barcelona, where Gennadius 
places him. He does not appear to have been 
treated as a heretic in his own day. Indeed 
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Jerome in his Apology (iii. 19) expressly repels 
the imputation of having asserted that the 
character of Vigilantius had been stained by 
communion with heretics. But, as is seen by 
the sentence of Gelasius, quoted in the end of 
the article on Rufinus, the official leaders of the 
church came to reckon as enemies those whom 
Jerome had so treated, and Vigilantius came by 
degrees to be ranked among heretics. The 
sentence of Gennadius upon him is as follows 
(De Sec. Eccl. 35); “ Vigilantius the presbyter, 
a Gaul by birth, held a church in the Spanish 
diocese of Barcelona. He wrote with a certain 
zeal for religion; but he was led astray by the 
praise of men, and presumed beyond his strength ; 
and being a man of elegant speech but not 
trained in discerning the sense of the scriptures, 
he interpreted in a perverse manner the second 
vision of Daniel, and put forth other works of 
no value, which must be placed in the catalogue 
of heretical writings. He was answered by the 
blessed presbyter Jerome.” 

This judgment has lasted nearly down to 
our own time. In the year 1844, Dr. Gilly, 
Canon of Durham, published a work on “ Vigi- 
lantius and his Times,? (Seeleys), in which he 
brings together all the facts known about him, 
and shows the true significance of his protest by 
describing the life of Severus, Paulinus, and 
Jerome from their own writings. [W. H. F.] 


VIGILANTIUS (2), one of the metro- 
politans of Ilyricum addressed by pope Leo I. 
(Zp. 13) in 446 (Pat. Lat. liv. 663.) — [C. H.] 


VIGILIUS (1), a bishop to whom Celsus 
(otherwise unknown) dedicated his Latin trans- 
lation of the Dialogue between Jason and Papis- 
cus (Pat. Lat. vi. 49; Tillem. ii. 139). (C. H.J 

VIGILIUS (2), bishop of Trent, martyr in 
A.D. 385, vid. for refs., D. C. A. (C. H.] 

VIGILIUS (8), a deacon mentioned by Gen- 
nadius (Ser. Eccl. 51) as the author of a monastic 
rule, drawn from the Oriental monks “ breviato 
et aperto sermone.” Cave (i. 402) assigns his 
period as A.D. 420. What purports to be this 
rule is given by Holstein in his Codex Regularum, 
under the title Regula Orientalis, which may be 
seen likewise in Migne’s Pat. Lat. li. 373; 
Ceillier (x. 472) has a notice of it. (Cc. H.] 


VIGILIUS (4) THAPSENSIS, an African 
bishop, mentioned in the Notitia published at 
the end of the Historia of Victor Vitensis 
[Victor (44)], was present at the conference 
convened by the Vandal Hunneric in 484. He 
belonged to the Byzacene province, and was 
banished by the Vandal king. He seems then 
to have fled to Constantinople, where he wrote 
his works against Eutychianism and Arianism. 
He published one work alone under his own 
name, viz. his five books against Eutyches, in 
which he produces the usual arguments against 
the Eutychian system, and states them very 
clearly. An extremely good and copious analysis 
of this work will be found in Ceillier, x. 472-485. 
It is interesting as a specimen of fifth and sixth 
century controversy, and also as showing the 
evolution of thought among the Eutychians. The 
Eutychian party of his day had not quite com- 
pleted or thought out their system. They had 
not fixed, for instance, on a date for the dis- 
appearance of Christ’s human nature. A cen- 
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tury or so later they determined upon the 
Resurrection as the time when the human 
nature was swallowed up in the Divine. 
[Iconocuasran, Vol. III. p. 203.] In the age 
of Vigilius this was a novel tenet, and found 
but few adherents, and he refers to it in his 
first book, as a view taught by some, not by all. 
In his fourth book he discusses the tome of St. Leo 
and the orthodoxy of the decrees. of Chalcedon, 
in which he has some remarks important for 
liturgiology, on the form of the creed used at 
Rome. [See art. Creup, Vol. I. p. 708.] He 
defends St. Leo on the ground that he quoted the 
creed used in the Romish church from apostolic 
times. Vigilius wrote several works under 
various distinguished names. Thus Chifflet, who 
has published the best edition of his writings, 
attributes to Vigilius a dialogue in twelve books 
on the Trinity, printed among the works of St. 
Athanasius, a treatise against an Arian called 
Varimadus published under the name of Idacius 
Clarus, a book against Felicianus the Arian under 
that of St. Augustine; and two conferences, in 
which he represents Athanasius as disputing 
against Arius before a judge named Probus, who 
of course gives sentence against Arius. These 
conferences he published in two editions, one in 
two books, where Athanasius and Arius alone 
appear. Another in three books, in which 
Sabellius and Photinus are introduced in addition. 
His authorship of these conferences is absolutely 
certain, because in the fifth book of his work Contru 
Butych. p. 58, he speaks of his argument “in 
eis libris quos adversus Sabellium, Photinum et 
Avianum sub nomine Athanasii, conscripsimus,” 
Chifflet also ascribes to him a treatise against 
Palladius, an Arian bishop, printed among the 
works of St. Ambrose and of Gregory Naz, and 
also the acts of the Council of Aquileia found 
among the Zpistles of St. Ambrose (Epist. 
S. Ambros, prima Classis). The Athanasian 
creed has also been attributed to him, chiefly on 
the ground that in the creed and in his treatise 
against Hutyches the same use is made of an 
argument derived from the constitution of Man. 
In both the union of two natures in man is 
brought forward as an explanation of the union 
of two natures in the one person of Jesus Christ, 
The works of Vigilius were published, with an 
elaborate commentary by Chifflet at Dijon in 
1664, together with those of Victor Vitensis. 
This edition has been reprinted by Migne, P. Z. 
t. Lxii. (G. T. S.J 


VIGILIUS (5), bishop of Rome, intruded into 
the see in the room of Silverius, a.p. 537, by 
Belisarius, acting under the orders of the em- 
press Theodora. By birth a Roman of good 
position, being the son of one John, who had 
been consul, he had accompanied Agapetus as 
one of his deacons, when that pope went to 
Constantinople a.p. 536 and procured from 
Justinian the deposition and banishment of the 
Monophysite patriarch Anthimus, and the ap- 
pointment of Mennas in his room, [See AGAPE- 
Tus.] The Monophysite party (called commonly 
at that time the Acephali*), who continued to 
ek ee ee pee ee 

= They began to be so called when Peter Mongus 
accepted the see of Alexandria on the doctrinal basis of 
the emperor Zeno’s Henoticon. Some of his followers 
then deserted him, and were called Acephali, as being 
a party without a head. 
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Teject the council of Chalcedon, had a resolute 
supporter in the notorious empress Theodora, 
through whose contrivance Anthimus had been 
originally translated to Constantinople, and who 
continued to manage her orthodox husband, 
though he prided himself-on being a theological 
autocrat. “Theodora,” says Procopius (iiss. 
arcan.), “took upon herself to manage all 
things in the state; for she herself appointed 
both to magistracies and ecclesiastical offices, 
aiming at and continually keeping before her 
this one thing, that no honourable or good man 
should obtain any dignity, but only such as 
would be subservient to her commands.” Aga- 
petus having died in April, a.p. 536, when on 
the point of departing for Rome, she seems to 
have lost no time in securing, if possible, a sub- 
servient pope as his successor. According to 
Liberatus (Breviarium, c, 22), she sent for 
Vigilius, and promised him an order to Beli- 
sarius to get him ordained pope, and also a 
reward of seven centenaria of gold,” on condition 
of his secretly undertaking to disallow the 
council of Chalcedon, and to write to Anthimus, 
and also to Theodosius and Severus (former 
Monophysite patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Ephesus, who, like Anthimus, had been pro- 
moted by Theodora, but since deposed), con- 
firming their faith. Vigilius (says the same 
authority) willingly complied, influenced “ by 
the love of episcopacy and of gold,” and there- 


upon proceeded to Rome, but found, on his . 


arrival, Silverius already ordained. He then 
Gt is further related) sought Belisarius, who 
was at Naples,° delivered him the order of 
the empress, and promised him two centenaria of 
gold in case of Silverius being removed and him- 
self ordained. For an account of the subsequent 
proceedings at Rome to attain this end, the de- 
position, banishment, and death of Silverius, and 
the ordination of Vigilius by order of Belisarius, 
see art. on SILVERIUS. 

Vigilius having been thus ordained in the 
year 937 (on the 22nd of November, according to 
the conclusion of Pagi; on the 25th of March, 
according to that of Mansi),? and the death of 
Silverius having been certainly not earlier than 
20 June, A.D. 538, it is evident that for at least 
seven months his position was that of an unlaw- 
ful antipope, his predecessor never having been 
canonically deposed. Nor is it easy to see how he 
ever became lawful pope at all, if it be true 
(as Bower contends, quoting many authorities) 
that ordination to a see canonically full was 
anciently accounted null and void. For the 
supposition of Baronius, that after the death of 
Silverius he resigned his usurped position, and 
was re-ordained, has not a shadow of historical 
evidence to rest on. However, as pope he was 
accepted, the deposition of bishops and the ordi- 
nation of others in their room under imperial 
dictation being at that time, however irregulay, 


>“ Centenaria awri in Cod. Justin. lib. 12, ttf; 51, 
leg. 12, sunt centenae librae auri signati, ut contra 
Dion. Gotofir. et Cujac. ostendit Salmas. ad Lamprid. 
in Alexand. Sev. c, 39.”—Facciolati. 

© Liberatus says, at Ravenna. 
SILvertus. 

4 For discussion of probable dates, see Pagi im Baron. 
ad an. 536, cxx.; ad an. 538, vi.; and ad am. 555, vii.; 
with Mansi’s notes, 


But see article on 
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common enough elsewhere; and the ancients 
seem to have dated his episcopate from the time 
of his intrusion into the see. For Anastasius 
gives as the duration of that of Silverius 1 year, 
5 months and 11 days, which could only be 
on the supposition that it terminated with his 
deposition, while as the duration of that of 
Vigilius (who died A.p. 555) he gives 17 years, 
and some months and days, thus implying that 
it began in the year 537, when he was first 
ordained. 

Through Antonina, the wife of Belisarius and 
the real accomplice and agent of the empress in 
the whole transaction, Vigilius sent without 
delay letters to Anthimus, Theodosius, and 
Severus, in fulfilment of his secret promise. He 
expressed therein his entire agreement with 
them in matters of faith, but charged them to 
keep his avowal in the dark, so that he might 
more easily accomplish what he had undertaken 
to do. He added a confession of his own faith, 
condemning the Zome of pope Leo (in which the 
orthodox doctrine of two Natures in Christ had 
been enunciated), and anathematizing Paul of 
Samosata, Diodorus® (of Tarsus), Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Theodoret, with all who agreed 
with them. Binius and Baronius, in their 
jealousy for the credit of the Roman see, dispute 
the genuineness of this letter, supposing it to 
haye been forged by the Monophysite party. 
But no yalid ground has been adduced for sus- 
pecting it. It is given by Liberatus and Victor 
Tunonensis, who were both contemporaries ; and 
Facundus (¢. Mocianum), also a contemporary, 
seemingly alludes to it.’ Pagi (Not. in Baron. 
_ad an. 588) meets at length and successfully the 
arguments of Baronius, alleging at the same 
time that the Roman see was not compromised, 
since Vigilius was not the true pope at the time 
of writing. ; 


® In the extant editions of the letter the name here is 
Dioscorus, which Pagi, with good reason, supposes to 
have been an error of transcription for Diodorus. For 
Dioscorus of Alexandria, the supporter of Eutyches and 
the president of the Robber Council (Latrociniwm), could 
not have been anathematized by Vigilius in the interests 
of Eutychianium along with Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and Theodoret. But Di dorus of Tarsus, who with them 
had been accused of Nestorianism, and to whose school 
of thought the latter of these had belonged, was likely to 
have been associated with them by the Eutychian, or 
Monophysite, party. Further, the order in which the 
names occur suggests Diodorus, rather than Dioscorus ; 
for the former came in point of time between Paul of 
Samosata and the other two, Dioscorus being of later 
date. 

f Baronius cites, in proof of the spuriousness of the 
epistle, Act 15 sextae synodi—* Anathema sit libro qui 
dicitur Mennae ad Vigilium, et qui eum scripserunt sive 
finxerunt: anathema libellis qui dicuntur facti fuisse a 
Vigilio ad Justinianum et Theodoram divae memoriae.”” 
He supposes the latter anathema to refer to the letter 
before us. But the reference cannot be to it, since it is 
not addressed to Justinian and Theodora. Its inscrip- 
tion in the present (apparently corrupt) text of Liberatus 
is, “ Dominis et Christis (al. Patribus) Vigilius.” But 
Victor Tunonensis gives it thus,—‘‘ Dominis et in Christi 
Dei Salvatoris nostri caritate conjunctis fratribus, Theo- 
dosio, Anthemio, et Severo episcopis Vigilius episcopus.” 
Baronius notes also the condemnation of Dioscorus in the 
letter (with respect to which see last note), as suggesting 
suspicion of forgery. But a forger would have been as 
unlikely as Vigilius himself to introduce such an obvious 
inconsistency. 
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In whatever way the circumstances were re- 
presented to Justinian, he was evidently kept in 
the dark about all these secret proceedings, since, 
after the death of Silverius, he wrote to Vigilius, 
sending a confession of his own faith, and recog- 


nizing him as pope without any suspicion of his 


orthodoxy. The letter was sent to Rome by a 
patrician and ex-consul Dominicus, the reply to it, 
dated 540, together with a letter addressed at 
the same time to the patriarch Mennas, being” 
extant. In these letters Vigilius declares himself 
altogether orthodox, accepts the tome of Leo and 
the council of Chalcedon, and condemns by name: 
Theodosius, Anthimus, and Severus, together with 
all abettors of the Eutychian heresy. Baronius 
adduces these letters as evidence against the 
genuineness of his alleged previous letter to the 
deposed patriarchs, and also as striking proofs of 
divine watchfulness over the apostolic see, in 
that even such a man as Vigilius is acknow- 
ledged to have been originally was guarded from 
countenancing heresy from the time of his 
becoming lawful pope. It is true that he backed 
out of his promise to the empress, which he has 
all along been so desirous should be kept # 
secret : but, though thus preserved from openly 
committing the see of Rome to Monophysite 
heresy, he cut in other respects but a sorry 
figure as an authority in matters of faith, as 
will appear below. 

In the year 541 began at Constantinople the 
new theological disputes which led to the 2nd 
council of Constantinople (called the 5th oecume- 
nical), in the course of which Vigilius came im 
conflict with the emperor, presenting a painful 
picture of vacillation and inconsistency. It is 
not easy to disentangle the skein of events at 
this juncture, when various parties were pulling 
the strings, and when the great Justinian him- 
self, while he posed as a despotic theologian, 
was, notwithstanding his undoubted abilities, 
made a tool of by intriguers. The course of 
things, briefly stated, appears to have been as 
follows. 

The controversy on the writings of Origen, 
which had been rife in Palestine in the fourth 
century, when Jerome had been resident at 
Bethlehem, had lately broken out afresh in the 
monasteries there. Peter, the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, who was opposed to the Origenists, sent 
two abbots to Constantinople, with a letter to 
the emperor, and extracts from Ori gen’s writings, 
complaining of the commotions excited by the Ori- 
genistic party, and praying for their condemna~ 
tion (Vit. 8. Sabae). Pelagius, apocrisiarius of 
the Roman see at Constantinople, who had been 
himself in Palestine, was joined by these monks 
on his return, and supported their petition, 
having (as Liberatus informs us) his own private 
reasons for doing so. For two Origenistic abbats. 
from Palestine, Domitian and Theodore Ascidas. 
were at that time resident at the court of 
Justinian, and had acquired great influence with 
him. ‘The former the emperor had made bishop 
of Ancyra, and the latter of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia; but they still remained at Constantinople- 
It was to jealousy of Theodore Ascidas that 
Liberatus attributes the readiness of Pelagius 
to support the petition of the monks. Mennas, 
the patriarch, also joined him, being perhaps 
similarly influenced. The emperor, glad of the 
opportunity of dictating on a question of theo- 
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logy, readily acceded, and issued a long edict, 
-addressed to Mennas, setting forth and confuting 
the heresies attributed to Origen ; commanding 
‘the patriarch to assemble the bishops and abbots 
then at Constantinople for the purpose of 
‘anathematizing him, his doctrine, and hig 
tollowers, and to suffer no bishop or abbot to 
be thenceforth appointed except on condition of 
doing thesame. ‘The edict was to be sent also 
to all the other patriarchs, including Vigilius of 
Rome, who were all enjoined to receive it. There 
seems to have been no resistance to this imperial 
«command ; few probably out of Palestine cared 
renough about the matter to incur the risk of 
disobedience; but, if the purpose of Pelagius 
and Mennas had been to ruin Theodore Ascidas 
and Domitian, they were disappointed, for the 
latter signed the decrees of the synod which 
Mennas assembled, and retained their influence at 
<ourt. 

To them, Theodore and Domitian, the his- 
torians of the time attribute the moving of 
Justinian to take up the question of “the three 
Chapters,’—that further subject of controversy 
by which he long disturbed the church’s peace. 
He was engaged, we are told, after his condem- 
nation of Origen, in composing a treatise on the 
Incarnation in defence of the council of Chalce- 
rdon and in refutation of the Eutychians. Theodore 
sand Domitian suggested to him at this juncture 
that he might better serve the cause of ortho- 
doxy by procuring a condemnation of certain 
writers who had been accused of Nestorianism, 
‘ut had been acquitted of the charge of heresy 
‘by the council of Chalcedon. These writers were 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyrus, and 
Abas, the alleged author of a letter to one Maris, 
‘a Persian. It was represented to the emperor 
that, if these were now authoritatively con- 
demned, and the council of Chalcedon’ freed 
from the imputation of having approved their 
errors, the Acephali would no longer refuse to 
accept that council. Theodore and Domitian 
were moved, it would seem, to offer this advice, 
partly in order to turn Justinian’s thoughts into 
2 new channel, and so diminish the risk of his 
discovering their own concealed Origenism ; 
partly by way of reprisal on Pelagius and other 
Chalcedonists who had procured the condemna- 
‘tion of Origen ; and partly because one at least 
-of the writers in question, Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia, was held to have written in opposition to 
the views of Origen, And they were abetted in 
their design, if not moved to it, by Theodora the 
rempress, who welcomed the opportunity of 
covertly disparaging Chalcedon, and promoting 
t™measures against writers who had long beea 
cheld in abhorrence by the Monophysite party 
‘which she favoured. It has been said above 
‘that Theodore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret had 
‘been among those whom Vigilius had been by 
her required to condemn. The emperor, who 
had at heart the object so adroitly proposed 
‘to him, that of reconciling the Acephali to 
‘Chalcedon, and who was always only too glad 
of an opportunity of dogmatising, readily fell 
dnto the snare. The writings thus prepared for 
condemnation are knows as “the Three Chapters” 
tres capitula), The imperial edict against, them 
‘(rep Tpidy Kepadratwv) was issued probably 
about A.D. 544, in which they, their deceased 
authors, and all defenders of them, were anathe- 
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matized,—-with a saving clause to guard against 
any inculpation of the council of Chalcedon :— 
“Si quis dicit haec nos ad abolendos aut exclu- 
dendos sanctos patres qui in Chalcedonensi fuere 
concilio dixisse, anathema sit ” (Facund. 1. iy. ec. 
4). The edict itself has ndt been preserved, its 
purport being known only from fragments given 
by Facundus. It was given to Mennas, as that 
against Origen had been, to be accepted within 
his jurisdiction, and sent to all the patriarchs to 
receive universal ecclesiastical sanction. Justi- 
nian acknowledged in theory the authority of 
the spiritualty in matters spiritual; but he 
took upon him to dictate to the spiritualty what 
doctrines they should approve or condemn, and 
to enforce compliance with his own views. He 
aimed at being an autocrat in church as well as 
state. But. it was not so easy in this case as in 
the former one to secure compliance, the edict 
being regarded as disparaging the authority of 
the council of Chalcedon. Mennas at first re- 
fused his assent to it, but at length gave his ac- 
quiescence in writing, though still with the 
proviso that, if the Roman bishop should de- 
clare against it, his approval should be with- 
drawn, 


The other three patriarchs of the East _ 


also refused at first, but yielded to threats of 


deposition, The rest of the Hastern bishops 
followed their example, the few who still refused 
heing in the end deposed and banished. But in 
the West, less accustomed to imperial despotism, 
there was more difficulty. Especially in North 
Africa, and in Illyria and Dalmatia, the bishops 
and clergy were resolute in their opposition. It 
was of course of the first importance for the em- 
peror’s purpose to win over Vigilius, who, from 
his antecedents, might have been expected to 
obey. But it did not prove so, Being now in 
possession of his see, he shewed, though incon- 
sistently in the sequel, considerable independence 
of spirit, being probably influenced by the pre- 
vailing feeling at Rome, and in the West gene- 
rally. He being himself, it may be supposed, no 
great theologian, his deacons, Anatolius and 
Pelagius, suspecting a plot of the Monophysite 
party, wrote to the learned deacon, Fulgentius 
Ferrandus of Carthage, requesting him to deliver 
an opinion on the subject after consultation with 
his bishop, or other competent persons. He re- 
plied to the effect that what the council of Chal- 
cedon had approved ought not to be called in 
question, since the conclusions of all councils 
might be unsettled if this were done, that per- 
sons deceased were removed from the jurisdiction 
of human tribunals, and that what individuals 
had written, whether right or wrong, did not 
matter much,having no binding authority (Facun- 
dus, 1. iy. c. 3). Thus supported and advised, 
Vigilius refused his assent to the emperor’s 
edict, and was thereupon summoned peremp- 
torily to Constantinople, and unwillingly obeyed 
the summons. Anastasius (in Vit. Vigil.) ascribes 
his going to Constantinople to the action of 
Theodora, on the ground of her being incensed 
against him for not fulfilling his promise to her 
about the revocation of Anthimus, and on the 
plea of accusations of homicide and cruelty 


® A lengthy edict, beginning, “Scientes quod nihil 
aliud,” given by Baronius as the original one (ad an, 546, 
xi.), appears to have been a subsequent production. See 
Pagi in Baron. ad an. 546, 
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wade to her against him by the Roman people. 
‘The story continues that she thereupon sent one 
Anthemius, a scribe, with a charge to seize the 
pope, wherever found (unless it were in the basi- 
_lica of St. Peter), under pain (as the empress 
swore by the living God) of being skinned alive ; 
—that Vigilius was found and apprehended in 
the church of St. Caecilia, and at once carried 
-on board ship in the Tiber ;—and that the 
Roman populace threw stones after him as he 
departed, crying, “Famine and death go with 
thee.” But, as all the contemporary writers 
speak only of his having been sent for by Justi- 
nian in the matter of the Three Chapters, little 
eredit is due to the whole story thus told. 
Vigilius sailed first to Sicily, where he was 
joined by Datius, bishop of Milan, a resolute op- 
ponent of the condemnation of the Three Chapters, 
and by an emissary from the patriarch of 
Antioch, and was apparently by them informed 
that Mennas, with his colleagues at Constanti- 
nople, had already condemned the writings, with- 
out waiting, as they had been expected to do, for 
the pope’s arrival, and that Stephen (who had 
succeeded Pelagius as the pope’s apocrisiarius), 
with others, had consequently withdrawn from 
‘the patriarch’s communion. Thereupon he wrote 
from Sicily to Mennas, referring to the injunc- 
‘tions that had been sent by the emperor to him- 
self to the effect that he should consult the 
peace of the church by compliance, and setting 
forth in reply that the peace of this world was 
not the same thing as the peace of Christ. And 
he further threatened to assert his authority on 
his arrival at Constantinople, unless what had 
‘been done amiss were amended (Facundus, 
liv. ¢. 3; and c. Mocianum). Arrived at 
Constantinople, accompanied by Datius (A.D. 
547), he persevered for a time in the same atti- 
tude, renouncing communion with Mennas and 
his followers,—for four months, according to 
Theophanes (Chron. 1. iv.). But, having been re- 
ceived, says the same authority, with flattering 
distinction by both emperor and empress, he 
was before long won over to remove the excom- 
munication, and to give a secret promise to con- 
demn the chapters (Occulta ejus ante judicium 
pollicitatio tenebatur, in qua se spopondit eadem 
capitula damnaturum. Facund. c. Moc.). In ful- 
filment of this promise he first presided over a 
synod, with the hope of inducing it to do what 
the emperor required. But meeting opposition 
there,—and especially from bishop Facundus of 
Ermiana, who requested leave to argue the ques- 
tion (Facundus himself tells the story), he 
suspended the proceedings, requiring the bishops 
sseparately to send to him their opinions in 
-writing. Imperial officers were employed to 
shasten the preparation of the required replies, 
which were given in to Vigilius, and by him 
handed to the emperor. Seventy bishops were 
thus induced to declare for the condemnation of 
the chapters, including many who had previously 
refused to comply. Vigilius appears, from the 
detailed account of the proceedings given by the 
‘said Facundus (who is our main authority, and 
-apparently quite trustworthy), to have been 
cadroit in cajoling objectors by misrepresenting 
his own intentions in the matter. He represented 
‘to them that in merely handing these answers of 
the bishops to the emperor he threw all respon- 
sibility in the matter on him, and saved the see 
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of Rome from complicity in disparagement of the 
council of Chalcedon. As if, says Facundus (c. 
Mocianwm), he could not have burnt the answers 
or refused to take them, or condemned them by 
his own authority. But he did more than re- 
port to the emperor. He himself, in the next 
place, supported by these seventy signatories, 
issued the document known as his Judicatum, 
addressed to Mennas, and promulged on Easter 
Eve, A.D. 548 (Zp. Vigilii, ad Rustianum et 
Sebastianum). In it he condemned the Chapters, 
though disavowing any disparagement thereby 
of the council of Chalcedon. This Judicatumn 
provoked serious opposition. At Constantinople 
Facundus continued resolute in his position, pro- 
testing against bishops who betrayed their trust 
to win favour with princes:—If (said he) God 
should now raise up an Ambrose, there would 
not fail to be a Theodosius. Vigilius’ own 
deacons, Rusticus and Sebastianus, with others, 
declared against him, and renounced his commu- 
nion; after which he wrote these two deacons a 
long vituperative letter, which is extant, deposing 
them from their office and excommunicating 
them. Elsewhere the bishops of Illyricum con- - 
demned the Judicatum in synod; those of North 
Africa did the same, and even formally excom- 
municated Vigilius, reserving him only the 
penance of the church (Vict. ‘lunon. ad an. 549, 
550). Alarmed by the consequences of his act, 
Vigilius now recalled his Judicatum, and seems 
to have represented to tne Westerns that he had 
issued it unwillingly, pleading also ignorance of 
the emperor’s intentions; to which excuses 
Facundus replies that he could not plead unwill- 
ingness, since no severe persecution had been 
used to compel him; and that the plea of 
ignorance was inconsistent with that of unwill- 
ingness. He attributes his whole action to 
desire of court favour and position, as his earlier 
secret promise to Theodora had been due to 
ambition. He could not, however, undo what he 
had done, for the Judicatum was now known far 
and wide, Rusticus and Sebastianus having taken 
upon themselves to circulate: copies of it, for 
doing which without his leave he severely re- 
proves them in his letter to them that has been 
referred to. He seems to have wished so to 
manage matters as to be able to back out if 
necessary, throwing the onus of both the exac- 
tion and the promulgation of the Judicatwm on 
the emperor. If any further proof were needed 
of his double dealing, we should have a signal one 
in the fact (if it be true) that, at the very time 
when hewas thus trying to persuade the Westerns 
that he was on their side, he was induced by the 
emperor to take a secret oath before him to do 
all he could to bring about the condemnation 
of the Three Chapters. The oath said to have 
been thus taken, attested by Theodorus of 
Caesarea and the patrician Cethegus, present 
at the time of swearing, and dated the 23rd 
year of Justinian, is given among the Acts of 
the 7th session of the 5th council (Labbe, 
vol, vi. p. 194), and may have been produced: 
then with other documents which were sent 
by the emperor to compromise Vigilius. There 
seems to be no sufficient reason to doubt its 
genuineness. In it he swore in the most 
solemn form to unite with the emperor to the 
utmost of his power to cause the chapters to be 
condemned and anathematized; to take no 
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measures or counsels with any one in their 
favour against the emperor’s will; and to de- 
clare to him whatever he might hear prejudicial 
to the faith or the republic with reference to 
these chapters as well as to other matters :—but 
all this on the understanding that the oath thus 
taken should be kept secret from all, and that 
the emperor, in consideration of his position, 
would not betray his person, and would also 
secure to him his honour and dignity, and the 
privileges of his see. Conduct like this at this 
juncture renders highly probable his alleged 
secret compact with Theodora, and his private 
letters to the Eutychian bishops, at the beginning 
of his reign, though, as has been seen above, 
Baronius and others are anxious to regard these 
charges asunproven. All was in keeping with 
his character. Probably he cared little himself 
about the theological matters in dispute, but he 
denied two things which were really inconsistent: 
—to keep well with his own clergy and the 
Western bishops generally, and to retain court 
favour. The result of his crooked policy was, 
as it was likely to be, that neither party trusted 
him, and that he got wrong with both. 

In the same year in which the Judicatum was 
issued (A.D. 548) Theodora died, so that she was 
no longer at hand to instigate or manage the 
emperor. But he continued resolute in carrying 
out his project for the condemnation of the 
Three Chapters by full ecclesiastical authority. 
Vigilius, hampered by the repudiation of his 
Judicatum in the West, and by his own secret 
understanding with the emperor, would gladly 
have left the scene of action. In a letter to 
Aurelianus of Arles, in which he expresses himself 
as on the side of the Westerns, he says, “*‘ When 
the lord, my son, the most clement emperor 
shall (with the help of God who holds his heart) 
order me to return, as he has promised, I wil] 
send to you one who shall inform you accurately 
of all that has been here done.” But his presence 
being required at Constantinople for the emperor’s 
purpose, he was not allowed to go. The plan he 
now adopted was to persuade the emperor to 
summon the bishops, both of the East and West 
(including especially those of Africa and Illyricum 
who had shewn themselves so strongly opposed 
to the Judicatum) to a council at Constantinople, 
and in the meantime to take no further steps. 
Justinian, ever open to management, acted on 
his advice; but, though the obsequious Hasterns 
of course obeyed the summons," very few of the 
Westerns came at the time appointed ;—a small 
number from Italy, two from Ilyricum, but 
none from Africa. Justinian would have had 
Vigilius proceed at once with such bishops as 
were in Constantinople without waiting for the 
rest. Vigilius, who now shewed considerable 
spirit, refused to do so. Thereupon the emperor 
issued a new edict against the chapters, which 
he caused to be posted in the churches, Vigilius 
not only protested against this act as a violation 
of the agreement come to, but also called an 
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h “The Greek bishops have rich churches, and cannot 
bear to be suspended for two months from domination 
over ecclesiastical affairs. Wheref re, according to cir- 
cumstances, and according to the will of princes, they 
consent without altercation to whatever is required of 
them,” (Letter of the Roman clergy to the legates of the 
Franks A.D. 551, See Labbé, yol. v. p..1397.) 
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assembly of bishops in the palace of Placidia 
where he lodged, conjured them to use their 
efforts to procure a revocation of the edict 
till the episcopate of the West should have an 
opportunity of declaring its.epinion, and in virtue 
of the authority of the apostolic see declared all 
excommunicated who should meanwhile sign or 
receive it. Datius of Milan, who was his firm 
supporter in these proceedings, also in a loud 
voice (magna vociferatione) declared all sup- 
porters of the edict to be separated from his own 
communion, and from that of the churches of 
Gaul, Burgundy, Spain, Liguria, Aemilia and 
Venetia (Vigil. Bp. Encycl. and Bp. Cler. Ital. 
ad legat. Franc.). The only Eastern bishop who 
supported the pope on the occasion seems to haye 
been Zoilus of Alexandria, who was consequently 
deposed on the same day by the emperor. 
Vigilius and Datius, with good reason appre- 
hending danger, took refuge in the basilica of St. 
Peter in Ormisda; and there the former drew 
up a letter ef excommunication against bishop 
Theodore Ascidas of Caesarea, whom he accused 
of being the main contriver of all the mischief,‘ 
and also against Mennas the patriarch, and all 
who had acted with them. But he did not at 
once promulge the sentence, in the hope (as he 
says in his eneyclic letter above referred to) that 
the emperor would be moved to recall his edict, 
He committed it meanwhile to a trustworthy 
person, to be published in case of need arising 
through violence being offered to himself, or his 
own death ensuing. Justinian sent the praetor 
whose office it was to apprehend common male- 
factors, with an armed band, to seize the pope in 
his place of refuge. He fled to the altar of St. 
Sergius in the church, and clung to its columns, 
whence he was dragged violently by his feet, so 
that the altar would have been pulled down had 
it not been held up by the clergy present. But 
a mob assembling at the door of the church, 
rescued him. After this, an honourable embassy 
was sent to him, including Belisarius and Justin 
the emperor’s nephew, who induced him on the 
security of an oath to return to the palace of 
Placidia. He complied, he says in his encyclie 
letter, only because he was told that he would 
be removed violently if he refused, not as being 
satisfied with the terms of the promise made 
to him, which was not what he demanded, but 
all that the emperor would allow. After thus 
Jeaving the church he complains of having been 
subjected to incredible annoyances, being visited 
repeatedly and pressed to conform to the em- 
peror’s will, while he in vain, both by word and 
writing, appealed to the oath that had been 
sworn to him that he should be left in peace if 
he would return to his palace. At length, find- 
ing that every egress from the house was 
guarded, and hearing from his bedchamber voices 
that filled him with alarm, he escaped by night, 
though in bad health, over a wall that was in 
course of construction, and reaching the shore, 
took boat for Chalcedon, and there sought the 
sanctuary of the church of St. Euphemia. 
This was two days before Christmas, A.D. 551. 
No attempt was made to violate this sanctuary: 


! It was this Theodore, be it Temembered, who was 
said to have been, with his colleague Domitian, the 
original instigator of the emperor in the matter of the 
Three Chapters. nae las 
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its sanctity in public opinion, Justinian’s own 
religious scruples, and a desire now to conciliate 
rather than to irritate, may have conspired to 
prevent any: and so the pope remained safe 
there, and in a position to dictate the terms on 
which he would take part in the forthcoming 
council. The same honourable embassy as before 
was sent to him to induce him to come out 
again under the security of a solemn oath, But 
he was resolute in remaining where he was till 
the edict against the chapters was revoked, and 
the whole question recognised as open till the 
council should have considered it. The emperor, 
in his anxiety to secure the pope’s concurrence at 
the council, at length acceded to these condi- 
tions. 

Theodore also (threatened with the excommu- 
cation, which was kept in readiness, though not 
yet formally promulged), Mennas, and other bi- 
shops, proffered him a profession of their faith, in- 
cluding full acceptance of the council of Chalcedon, 
and of the decrees of all preceding popes, assenting 
fully to the revocation of whatever had been so far 
issued against the Three Chapters, expressing 
regret for any ill-treatment to which Vigilius had 
been subjected, and apologizing for having at any 
time received into their communion any whom 
he had excommunicated or condemned (Constitu- 
tum Vigilii). Thus apparently triumphant for 
the time, and invested with the temporary 
dignity of firmness, Vigilius returned to Con- 
stantinople towards the end of the year 552, 
having been nearly a year in the sanctuary of 
St. Euphemia. Mennas had meanwhile died, and 
Rutychius, who had succeeded him, addressed to 
the pope a confession of faith and of agreement 
with the four councils and with the decrees 
of popes, similar to what had been offered 
to him by Mennas previously, with a re- 
spectful request that he would take the pre- 
sidency of the forthcoming council. This letter 
was signed also by Apollinaris, who had been 
intruded in the room of Zoilus into the see of 
Alexandria, Domnus of Ephesus, Elias of Thessa- 
lonica, and other bishops. Vigilius replied in 
an extant letter to Eutychius, giving his assent. 
But he represented at the same time to the em- 
peror the overwhelming preponderance of 
Eastern bishops who would be present at the 
council, and requested leave to convene a synod 
of Westerns, including the Africans, in some 
part of Italy, or at any rate in Sicily, which 
should in the first place deliberate on the sub- 
ject of the Three Chapters, and send their report 
to the emperor. Unsuccessful in this request, 
he proposed that the emperor should summon 
to Constantinople a number of Western bishops, 
whose names he and his colleagues would sub- 
mit for approval, for the purpose of such delibe- 
ration. But neither was this allowed. To a 
third proposal, that the matter should be deter- 
mined by an equal number on both sides of the 
Western and Eastern bishops then present at 
‘Constantinople, Justinian assented: but, finding 
it very unacceptable to the Eastern bishops, who 
pleaded the comparatively small number of 
‘Westerns that had taken part in former general 
councils, and the fact that the Western bishops 
jaad been summoned as well as the Easterns, and 
might have been present if they had chosen, he 
summoned the council, as he had originally 
intended, to meet on the fifth of May, A.D, 903, 
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On the appointed day the Easterns met, in num- 
ber 1€5, under the presidency of Eutychius. 
Vigilius and the Westerns,’ though urged to 
come by a deputation from the emperor, kept 
aloof, assembling by themselves in the Placidian 
palace. A deputation, consisting of the three 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, with twenty Metropolitans, was sent to 
him from the council, at its first session, to 
request his attendance. He pleaded indisposi- 
tion, but promised to send his answer the next 
day. The same deputation again waited on him 
at the time appointed, and received his promised 
answer, which was to the effect that he could 
not take part in proceedings where the Easterns, 
who were prejudiced on the matter in dispute, 
were in so large a majority. To their arguments 
and remonstrances he finally replied that in the 
space of twenty days he would send his judg- 
ment on the points at issue, alleging the weak 
state of his health as justifying so long a time 
for preparing it. This answer being reported to 
the council at its third session, it determined to 
wait no longer, and proceeded to an examination 
of the writings which it had been assembled to 
condemn, and, in obedience to the emperor's 
orders, in a spirit adverse to them from the first. 
Vigilius, meanwhile, in concert with the 
Westerns that were with him, prepared a docu- 
ment, known as his Constitutwm ad Imperatoren. 
It was a very lengthy composition, addressed to 
the emperor. It begins with a recapitulation 
of the negociations before the opening of the 
council between himself and the emperor: it 
then quotes at great length, and refutes, ex- 
tracts that had been made from the works 
of Theodorus of Mopsuestia, and condemns 
the yiews expressed as heretical: but it pro- 
ceeds to protest against the condemnation of 
Theodorus himself as a heretic after his death, 
since he had not been so condemned when alive 
and had died in communion with the church; 
and also against any such condemnation of Theo- 
doret or of the letter of Ibas, both having been ac- 
quitted of heresy by the council of Chalcedon. 
Finally, the following judgment is authoritatively 
pronounced: “These things, therefore, having 
been settled by us with all caution and diligence 
.... Wwe ordain and decree that it is lawful for 
no one pertaining to orders and dignities eccle- 
siastical to write, or promulge, or compose, or 
teach anything contrary to what we have in 
this present constitution asserted and ordained 
concerning the said Three Chapters, or to move 
any further question after this present definition. 
But if anything has been or shall be found to 
have been done said or written in the name of 
any one pertaining to orders and dignities eccle- 
siastical, or by any one whatever, in the matter 
of the same Three Chapters contrary to what we 
have here asserted and ordained, we in’every way 
refute it by the authority of the apostolic see over 
which, by the grace of God, we preside.” This Con- 
stitutum, dated 14 May,®A.p. 553, was signed also. 
by sixteen Western bishops, and by Theophanius, 
the archdeacon, and Pelagius and Peter, two 
deacons of Rome. It does not appear that the 
emperor transmitted it to the council: but he 
handed in, at the 7th session, on the 26th of 
May, a statement of what had previously passed 
between himself and Vigilius ;—how the latter 
had once himself condemned the chapters, and 
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had pledged himself to do so by word, by writing, 
and by solemn oath; and how he had been 
invited to the council and had refused to come. 
He sent also copies of sundry letters and other 
documents thus implicating the pope, and a 
direction to the council signed by himself that 
it should proceed with its work, without regard 
to Vigilius, and even remove his name from the 
diptychs of the church. The fathers obsequiously 
lauded the emperor’s pious solicitude in defence 
of the faitn, and in their two subsequent ses- 
sions proceeded to a definite sentence. Anathemas 
were pronounced against Theodorus of Mopsuestia, 
his person as well as his writings, and against all 
defenders of them; against the inculpated writ- 
ings, but not the persons, of Theodoret and Ibas ; 
and all who should contravene the decisions of 
the council, or continue to defend the condemned 
writings, were, if ecclesiastics, to be deprived, if 
monks or laymen, to be excommunicated. 

The banishment of Vigilius, asserted by Anas- 
tasius, to the island of Proconnesus is doubtful. 
There is indeed no doubt that many bishops 
were both deposed and banished by the em- 
peror. Liberatus makes the general statement, 
“ quomodo consentientes episcopi in trium dam- 
nationem capitulorum muneribus ditabantur; 
vel non consentientes depositi in exilium missi 
sunt; vel aliqui fuga latitantes in angustiis 
felicem exitum susceperunt, quoniam nota sunt 
omnibus, puto nunc a me silenda.” (Breviar. c. 
xxiv.) But neither he nor any contemporary 
author speak definitely of any banishment of 
Vigilius, which is therefore on the whole impro- 
bable. Banished or not, he did not long retain 
his firmness: for there is no doubt that he soon 
changed sides once more, assenting to and confirm- 
ing the decrees of the council, and thus giving 
them at length the sanction of the Roman see. 
That he did this is indisputable, and, according to 
Eyagrius (/ib. iv. c. 34),in writing, éyypdpws ; nor 
does there seem to be valid reason for doubting 
the genuineness of the two written documents in 
which his recantation is declared. The first of 
these is a letter to the patriarch Eutychius, first 
published by Peter de Marca from a MS. in the 
eg. Biblioth. (1642) in Greek and Latin (in diss. 
de decreto Papue Vigilii pro confirm. V. Syn—in 
ejusd, diss. III. a Baluzio editis, Paris, 1669.— 
given in Labbe, Concil. vol. vi. p. 239). The 
reasons that have been adduced for doubting it 
(as to which see J. Garner in edit. Liberati, 
Dissert. de-V. Syn, c. 7), mainly resting on its 
contents ;—‘‘dicunt primo, in hacce decretali 
contineri plura, non contraria magis sedis apo- 
stolicae dignitati quam falsa et inepta ;’—are no 
proofs that Vigilius did not write iti In it he 
attributes his own former dissent from the views 
of his brethren, though he had really held the 
same faith with them, to the machinations of 


4 Peter de Marca (Dissert. de Vigilii decreto, See 
Labbe, vol. vi, p. 246) thus describes the MS. found by 
him in the Royal Library: ‘‘ Volumen illud manu- 
‘scriptum Graecum extat in bibliotheca regia, accurate 
descriptum a Leone Cinnomo, et ab eo repositum 
Constantinopoli in bibliotheca imperatoria, temporibus 
Michaelis Palaeologi, anno mundi 6784, seu anno Christi 
1276. Amanuensis vero testatur a se transcriptum ex 
autographo quod in veteri bibliotheca ecclesiae Romanae 
asservabatur, calamo exaratum anno Christi 753. Quod 
ideo annotavi, ut de manuscripti codicis antiquitate et 
fide nullus esset dubitandi locus,” 
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the enemy of mankind, who had deceived him = 
but at length, he says, God had enlightened his. 
mind to perceive the truth, His desire all along 
haying been to ascertain the truth, he need not 
be ashamed, he continues, to acknowledge former’ 
error, since even so distinguished a theologian 
and master of the Latin latfguage as Augustine- 
had corrected his own writings, and retracted 
his own words. He concludes thus :—‘* Where- 
fore we anathematize and condemn the aforesaid 
three impious chapters, i.e. the so-called epistle- 
of Ibas to Maris the Persian, in which the above 
described wicked blasphemies are contained, and 
the impious Theodorus of Mopsuestia with his. 
wicked writings, and what Theodoret impiously 
wrote. And whosoever at any time shall hold 
them to be received or deferred to, or shall ever 
endeavour to set aside this present condemnation, 
we condemn with the like anathema. But those- 
who, preserving the true faith declared by the 
four synods aforesaid, have condemned or do- 
condemn the said Three Chapters we hold as. 
brethren and fellow priests. And whatever may 
have been promulged, or anywhere found, 
whether in my name or that of any persons. 
whatever in defence of the said Three Chapters, 
by the authority of this present full constitution 
we declare null and void.” 

This letter is dated Dec. 8, A.D. 553, i.e, six. 
months after the conclusion of the council. The- 
other document above spoken of (dated Feb. 23,. 
A.D. 554), was first published by Baluzius, in 
Nov. Collect. Concil. p. 1551, from an old MS. 
in the Biblioth. Colbertin. It is entitled “ Con- 
stitutum Vigilii pro damnatione Trium Capitu- 
lorum” (given in Labbe, vol. vi. p. 239), being 
a lengthy production like the previous Consti- 
tutum, and much in the same style. It ex- 
presses entire agreement with the decisions of 
the council, and ends with the same declaration, 
word for word, as has been quoted above from 
the letter to Eutychius. 

Justinian haying thus attained his end, Vigi- 
lius was allowed to leave the imperial city for 
Rome, after a compelled absence of 7 years, 
having before his departure obtained from the 
emperor certain grants, privileges, and exemp- 
tions for the people of Rome and Italy (Baron. 
ad an. 554, ix, x, xi, xii). But he died on his 
way, at Syracuse according to Anastasius, from 
an attack of the stone. His successor, the deacon’ 
Pelagius, fell under suspicion of having hastened 
his end, with respect to which charge see art. on 
Pevacius I, The exact date of his death is not 
known: it was either towards the end of the 
year 554, or in the earlier part of 555.* His. 
body was conveyed to Rome, and buried in the 
church of St. Marcellus on the Salarian Way. 

Vigilius was evidently a man with no firmness 
of character or principle ;—an exception in this 
respect to the majority of ancient popes, who- 
usually maintained well the dignity and autho- 
rity of the great Roman see against imperial 
despotism. The attempts of Baronius to yindi- 
cate his conduct after he had become lawful 
pope, though allowing him to have been a poor 
creature before, are pitiably unavailing. The 
man’s character was of a piece throughout. He- 
seems to have been ever ready to enter into 


x For conjectures as to the date, see Pagi in Baron. 
ad an. 555, vii, and Mansi’s note. 
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secret compacts with a view to position and 
‘court favour, to keep them dark, and break them 
if it proved convenient : and he trimmed and 
| prevaricated through his whole career. His tem- 
porary firmness at Constantinople, when he was 
| backed by his Western friends and hoped for a 
' time to carry the day against the emperor, does 
‘him little credit in view of his speedy repudia- 
tion of all his solemn declarations. It is true 
that, in those evil times of intrigue and contro- 
| versy, and under a theological despot like 
' Justinian, the position of honest ecclesiastics was 
peculiarly difficult ; but there were some who, 
unlike Vigilius, had views and principles of 
_ their own, which they maintained consistently, 
and were prepared to suffer for, As an authority 
- on matters of faith in virtue of his occupancy of 
St. Peter’s chair he proved an utter failure ; for 
what he authoritatively in that capacity pro- 
nounced on one day he as authoritatively revoked 
on another; and he changed backwards and for- 
wards as circumstances changed. But to his 
final submission to Justinian’s will was due this 
important result; that the fifth council, the 
origin, the purpose, and the conduct of which 
have been seen to have had so little to commend 
them, came at last to be universally accepted, in 
the West as well as the Hast, as oecumenical and 
authoritative. For, though its anathemas against 
the dead and their writings were passed under 
imperial dictation in defiance of the pope and of 
the Western Church, Vigilius’s eventual ap- 
proval of them was endorsed by his successors, 
and thus led to the general acceptance of the 
Council in the end, though not without pro- 
longed resistance in some parts of the West. 
There is no lack of contemporary authority for 
the history that has been given above ;—viz. the 
Breviarium of Liberatus, archdeacon of Carthage ; 
the Lecclesiastical History of Evagrius ; the Chro- 
nicon of Victor, bishop of Tununum; the Pro 
Defensione Trium Capitulorum, and the Liber 
contra Mocianum of Facundus, bishop of Ermiana; 
and the Hist. bell. Goth., and the Anecdota, or 
Historia arcana, of Procopius. The writings of 
Facundus are peculiarly valuable in giving us an 
insight into the state of parties, and the course 
of events, in which he was himself implicated, 
having been, with Victor Tunonensis, a promi- 
nent opponent at Constantinople of the condem- 
nation of the Three Chapters. We have also the 
letters written by Vigilius, which are of great 
historical value, and the Acts of the Fifth Coun- 
cil, with contemporary documents preserved 
among them. ‘The letters of Vigilius which 
elucidate the foregoing history are—(1) Those 
written from Rome, before the controversy about 
the Three Chapters ; viz. Zp. iv, ad Justinianum, 
and 2p. vy. ad Mennam :—(2) Those written from 
Constantinople during the controversy ; viz. Zp. 
xii. ad Valentinianum episcopum Tomitanum, 
Ep. xiii. Ad Aurelianum Arelatensem (both of 
which—the second with details—refer to his ex- 
perience at Constantinople after his breach witn 
the emperor), Zp. xiv. ad Rusticum et Sebastia- 
num (his two deacons whom he excommunicated 
after the issue of his Judicatum), Zp. xv. (an 
encyclic, written during his conflict with the 
emperor, giving an account of his troubles), and 
Dp. xvi. Ad Eutychium (written in answer to 
the patriarch’s letter of invitation to the council, 
which is alsoextant). We have also /ragmentum 
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damnationis Theodori episcopi Caesareae Cappa- 

dociae (the excommunication of Theodore Ascidas,. 
which, as has been related, was prepared, but: 
not promulged), the Constitutwm de tribus capi-- 
tuvs (sent to Justinian during the sitting of the- 
council),and the second Constitutwm, together with 

the letter to Eutychius (with respect to which 

see above), in which he finally condemned the- 
chapters. Preserved also is Zpistola legatis 

Francorum «) Italiae Clericis directa, a letter 

addressed by the Roman clergy to the legates of” 
Theodebald, the king of the Franks, who were: 

about to proceed to Constantinople (a.p. 551), 

in which letter the legates are informed of the 

state of things in the imperial city, and are re- 

quested to support the pope against the emperor. 

Extant also is a letter from the African bishop: 

Pontianus to Justinian, written on receipt of the 

emperor’s edict against the Three Chapters, in 

which the writer protests against the condem- 
nation of dead men, and disturbance thereby oft 
the church’s peace, and expresses fear of a covert 

design in favour of Eutychian heresy. This bold! 
but temperate and respectful letter is valuable, 

not only for its own merits, but also as expressing” 

well and concisely the view taken from the first: 
by the North African bishops on the matter in. 

dispute, 

The following letters of Vigilius himself, not so- 
far alluded to, also remain :—Zpp. ii, iii, written. 
apparently during the life of Silverius. The first. 
of these is to Profecturus, bishop of Bracara Au- 
gusta in Spain,—condemning the abstinence from 
meat of the Priscillianists, and the omission of” 
and in the Doxology between “the Son” and 
“the Holy Ghost,”—allowing the reception into: ' 
the church of returning penitents who had been: 
re-baptized by Arians,—declaring unnecessary a 
second consecration of a re-built church, unless- 
the altar had been removed, —forbidding any 
variation on any festivals in the canon itself of 
the mass,—and directing the excommunication. 
of any who departed from the usual form of bap- 
tism in the name of the Holy Trinity. Appended 
in the received editions is a strong assertion of the- 
supreme universal authority of the Roman see, 
in virtue of the special commission to St. Peter, 
whose name Cephas is interpreted as meaning 
Head. But this section of the letter, being 
absent from several. MSS. (including that of the 
Biblioth. Colbert.) may be concluded to have been 
a later addition. Jp. iii. is to Caesarius of 
Arles, called forth by an inquiry of king Theo- 
debert as to how one who had married his. 
brother’s wife was to be dealt with. The answer- 
is that Caesarius may use his discretion in con- 
doning the offence in consideration of the 
offender's penitence ; but that the guilty parties 
must henceforth live in separate houses, and the 
king must forbid all such unions in future. 
Epp. vi, vii, viii, are to Auxanius of Arles on the 
oceasion of the pall being sent to him after his 
accession, and the usual vicariate jurisdiction in 
Gaul assigned him; and Zp. ix. is to the bishops. 
of Gaul on the same occasion with respect to him 
and his authority. Zpp. x, xi, are to Aurelianus 
of Arles and the bishops of Gaul respectively, 
written when the former succeeded Auxanius in 
the see, and are of similar purport to those last 
mentioned. (J. B—y.] 

VIGILIUS (6), twenty-first bishop of Aux-- 
erre, succeeded Palladius, A.D. 658, and con-—- 
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tinued bishop till 684. He is said, on account of 
his sanctity, to have incurred the dislike of 
‘Warachus, or Varatus, high steward of the Frank 
‘king, and been murdered in a wood at Scotia or 
Cotia (Boll. A. SS. Mart. ii. 71-2, from Ferrarius 
and Saussay; Gall. Christ. xii. 269; Vincent 
Belvac. Spec. Hist. xxiii, c. 126, ed. 1624). His 
feast is March 11, but some (e.g. Usuard and 
Saussay) give June 26. [J. G.J 


VIGOR, seventh bishop of Bayeux, succeeded 
Contextus c, A.D. 514. He was born of noble 
and wealthy parents among the Atrebates, and 
flourished in the time of Childebert I., king of 
the Franks. He was educated in the monastery of 
St.Vedast at Arras, but leaving home and country 
he travelled westward with one companion 
to Bayeux, and settled first at an idolatrous 
village called Redeverus (Ravitre). He died 
2. A.D. 537, and was buried at Bayeux, but his 
body was translated to Centoul. His feast is 
Nov.1. His life is said to have been written by 
Paternus, bishop of Avranche (Surius, Vit. SS. 
xi, 23-5; Vincent Belvac. Spec. Hist. xxi. c. 39 ; 
Gall. Christ. xi. 348). Folcard. Sith. (Migne, 
Pat. Lat. exlvii. 1179) wrote a short Carmen 
de 8. Vigore. {J. G.] 


VILLICUS, bishop of Metz, 543-568 (Gall. 
Chr. xiii. 688), addressed by Mappinius with 
much praise (Pat, Lat. lxviii. 43), and by 
Dynamius Patricius (Ixxx, 25), who asks him to 
arrange his recall from exile. He is also eulogised 
in a poem of Venantius Fortunatus (lib. iii. 
carm, iv. in P. L. 1xxxviii. 138). The Bollandists 
(17 Apr. ii. 476) place him among their 
praetermissi. [G. W. D.] 


VIMINUS (Vimtus), bishop in Scotland, 
placed by Camerarius (De Scot. Fort. 88, Jan. 
18) in Fifeshire, and dated by King (Kal. 
Jan. 21) at A.D. 715 (Bp. Forbes, Kals. 142, 
234). ‘To him Dempster (H. EZ. Scot. ii. 637) 
ascribes Lectura in U’hrenos and Meditationes in 
Psalterium. He is possibly St. Finnian of 
Moyille. [FINNrIAN (2).] [enGal 


VINCENTIUS (1), martyr a.p. 192. 
{Eusesius (108).] 


VINCENTIUS (2), African bishop in Syn. 
iv. Carth. sub Cyp. de Basilide, a.p. 254, Cyp. 
Zp. 67; bishop of Thibaris, Prov. Byz., thirty- 
seventh suffrage in Syn, vii. Carth. sub Cyp. 
de Bap. ii, A.D. 256. Probably, therefore, 
he was the bishop whose absence under the 
persecution is felt by the Thibaritans (Zp. 57). 
“«Episcopos tractantes non audiat.”” The name 
of the city is found only in these two passages, 
and in the Collatio Carthag, a.p, 411. 

[E. W B.] 

VINCENTIUS (8), deacon of Saragossa, 
one of the most famous martyrs in the persecu- 
‘tion of Diocletian, Prudentius (Peristeph. v.) 
-and certain Acta are the chief sources of infor- 
mation about him, A native of Saragossa, he 
‘was made archdeacon by bishop VaL»rius I. 
Arrested with his bishop, and brought to 
Valencia by Dactanvs, the praeses, probably in 
A.D. 304, after a long and rigorous imprisonment 
he unflinchingly endured the most horrible 
tortures. He is commemorated on Jan, 22. 
(AA. SS. Jan, ii, 393; Tillemont, If, H. v. 215; 
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Esp. Sag. viii. 179; xxx. 248; Gams, Kircheng. 
von Sp. i. 376.) : [F. D.] 


VINCENTIUS (©, martyr of Gerona, 


(Oronrius (1).] 


VINCENTIUS (5), bishop of Capua, for 
many years a prominent figure in the controver- 
sies of the 4th century, was probably the same 
as the priest Vincentius who was one of the two 
legates of pope Silvester to the council of Nice. 
He probably attended the council of Rome 
held by pope Julius in a.p. 341, and two years 
later was sent by him to Milan to induce the 
emperor Constans to convene the council of 
Sardica. He subscribes the Acts of this council, 
and was sent by it with Euphratas, bishop of 
Cologne, to persuade the Eastern emperor Con- 
stantius to recall the exiled bishops to their sees, 
a mission whicn proved successful (Ath. Ap. c. Ar. 
§ 50, Hist. Arian. § 20 in Patr. Gr. xxv. 337, 
716). After the Arian Constantius had by his 
victory over Magnentius become the master of 
the Roman world, Vincentius, with Marcellus 
another Campanian bishop, was sent to him at 
Arles by Liberius in A.D. 353, to obtain the as- 
sembling of a council at Aquileia. He was 
treated with such harshness that he was com- 
pelled to renounce communion with Athanasius 
[Lipertus (4) Vol. III. 718] (Ath. ad Const. 247, 
in Patr. Gr. xxv. 629). This was probably the 
extent of his error, though Liberius (Hil. Frag. vi. 
677, in Patr. Lat. x. 688) speaks of it in graver 
terms. When the constancy of Liberius him- 
self had given way, he wrote to Vincentius, ask- 
ing him to convene the bishops of Campania and 
to write in their name to Constantius to procure 
his recall from exile (Hil. supra 682). Vin- 
centius appears to have returned to the orthodox 
faith if he had ever left it, for at Ariminum he 
was one of the few who remained firm through- 
out (Damasi Zp. quoted by Theod. Eccl. Hist. 
ii. 17, in Patr. Graec. lxxxii, 1053).  [F. D.] 


VINCENTIUS (6), papal legate to the 


council of Nicaea; vid. preceding, 


VINCENTIUS (7), second bishop of Digne 
and martyr, accompanied Marcellinus, bishop of 
Embrun from Africa [MARcELLINUS (2)], and 
was sent by him with Domninus [Domnwvs (3)] 
into Gaul. When Domninus became bishop, 
Vincentius was only a deacon, but afterwards 
succeeded him, c. A.D. 374. Tillemont thinks 
he may have died about 407. His feast is 
22 Jan. (Usuardus, Mart. 22 Jan.; Tillemont, 
H. E, vii. 561, 563, 780, viii. 557 ; Gall. Chriss. 
iii, 1110). The Gall. Christ. (iii. 1110) says 
he was present at the Council of Valence, 
A.D, 374, but though a Vincentius is there 
named, and the name appears in the synodical 
letter (Labbe, Cone. ii. 904, 906), yet it may 
not have been that of the bishop of Digne (Tille- 
mont, H. ZH. ii. 369). y {J. G.] 


VINCENTIUS (8), presbyter of Constan- 
tinople, but intimately attached to Jerome, 
through whose writings we hear of him 
throughout the last twenty years of the 4th 
century. Jerome became acquainted with him 
when he came to Constantinople in 380 to be 
under Gregory Nazianzen, and Vincentius from 
that time shared the interests and pursuits of 
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this friend. To him, with Gallienus, Jerome 
-dedicated his translation of Eusebius’s chronicle 
“in the year 382. Inthe preface to the second 
spart of that work Vincentius is not called 
eh yier, whereas afterwards he constantly 
‘bears that title, and it seems certain that he 
‘was a presbyter of the church of Constantinople 
“Jerome, cont. Joan. Hieros. c. 41). We may 
“therefore suppose that he was ordained early 
‘in 382. But whether, like Jerome, he was 
ordained against his own will, or for some other 
eveason, he never fulfilled the office of presbyter. 
“Even when the ministry of a presbyter. was 
“specially needed in the monasteries at Bethlehem 
4394) the place, unoccupied by Jerome and 

incentius, had to be supplied by the irregular 
ordination of Paulinianus. That he knew both 
Greek and Latin is shown by the preface to the 

«chronicle of Eusebius, where Jerome, writing to 
“him in Latin, excuses his possible faults of 
‘translation by appealing to Vincentius’s appre- 
agiation of the necessary difference between a 
‘translation and an original writing, as shown in 
“the contrast between the LXX and the Greek 
“Testament. The same dedication shows that he 

owas interested in general history. He shared 
_Jerome’s admiration of Origen, then at its height, 
sand asked him to translate all his works into 
Latin. This’ was an impossible task, but the 
“preface to the translation of Origen’s Com- 

mentary on Jeremiah and Ezekiel (date not 
fixed) shows Jerome’s wish to translate as 
“much as possible, not only of the commen- 
“taries, but even of the doctrinal works. In 
“the year 382 Vincentius accompanied Jerome 
‘to Rome, but without intending to stay there. 
Jerome says (Cont. Joan. Hieros. c. 41) that 
Vincent had quitted Constantinople, as he had 
“auitted Antioch, the place of his ordination, so 
that they might in solitude lament the sins 
of youth and invoke the mercy of Christ. We 
do not hear of him during Jerome’s stay at 
Rome, but they left Rome together in 385, 
and settled with him at Bethlehem (Cont. Ruy. 
“aii, 22).. He shared not. only Jerome’s studies, 
' but his asceticisim and his controversial antipa- 
thies. -He was severe in his judgment upon 

Vigilantius (Jerome, Zp. Ixi. 3, A.D. 396), and 

he co-operated eagerly in the subsequent con- 
-demnation of Origenism. In the year 396 or 

397 he went to Rome, for what cause is un- 
known (Cont. Ruf. iii. 24). Rufinus, who came 
| there some time after, looked on his presence 
there as in some way hostile to himself. This 

Jerome points out was unreasonable, © since 
| Rufinus had not reached Rome till two years 
| after Vincentius; but no doubt, he took part 
‘im the proceedings against Origenism, in which 
Eusebius of Cremona and Jerome’s Roman 
| friends were actively engaged. On his return 
to Bethlehem in 400, he was full of the subject. 
All Rome and Italy he reported had» been 
delivered; and his praise of Theophilus of 
_ Alexandria as having by his letter to the pope 
Anastasius procured this deliverance, is com- 
municated to that prelate in Jerome’s letter 
(Zp. 88, ed. Vall.) to him, the last mention 
of Vincentius which has come down to us. 

; [W. H. F.] 
-- VINCENTIUS (9), a friend to whose letter, 
with some doubt as to its genuineness, St. Augus- 
tine replied at great length. 
CHRIST. BIOGR.—VOL. IY. 
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successor at Cartenna of Rogatus, during whose 
lifetime Augustine as a young man had known 
him at Carthage. In his reply Augustine defends 
repression, by legal means, of Donatists whose 
conduct is violent and vexatious ; but he re- 
joices that some of the Circumcellions - have 
returned to the church. Some remain in the 
Donatist persuasion from hereditary attachment 
only, but some are only to be restrained by fear 
of punishment. Friendship does not consist only 
in leniency, for it is-better to show severity than 
to deceive by lenient treatment. His friend 
thinks that no compulsion should be used ; but 
against this idea he brings forward instances both 
from Old Testament and New Testament. <As to 
the Rogatists, they seem to be of a milder dis- 
position than the Donatists, but they are like 
the animal deprived of claws and teeth, for their 
founder, Rogatus, was bitter in controversy. 
When they complain of the use of secular force, 
they are answered by the fact that Donatists who 
showed severity against the Maximianists and 
Rogatists, who had not yet separated from them, 
appealed toJulian for protection, as their fore- 
fathers had appealed to Constantine against 
Coecilianus. He then repeats some arguments on 
the question of the complicity of the church in 
individual and special acts, in order to shew that 
the question of compulsion turns, not on the act 
towards which it is exercised, but its quality, 
whether good or bad; and its good effects are 
seen in the return of many to the church. He 
entreats his friend to abandon his false opinions, 
and not with his obscure and scanty band of 
followers at Cartenna and a few other places, to 
oppose the Catholic Church. If the Donatists 
are not to be listened to, nor the Maximianists, 
how much less the Rogatists, a mere crumb cut 
off from the general body, and who can have no 
claim to be called the Church of Christ. But his 
friend fears lest imperial compulsion may give 
occasion to Jews and pagans to blaspheme ; 
whereas they will rather scoff at their small 
numbers who can have no right to separate from 
the church. \ The sayings of Hilary about the 
prevalence of Arian opinions ought not to be 
perverted as if the church had adopted them; 
nor those of Cyprian about the disagreement 
between Peter and Paul asif they were canonical, 
and. as if the latter did not maintain firmly the 
unity of the church, when, in his letter to 
Jubaianus he taught that in some cases those 
who had been baptized outside of the church 
should be received into it without re-baptism. 
Some have thought this opinion to have been 
ascribed falsely to Cyprian, an opinion in which 
Augustine does not agree; but thinks that he 
either afterwards corrected his opinion, or that 
his great charity covers this blot. He also 
quotes Tichonius, a Donatist, who condemned 
the false views of his own party. If he says 
who is Tichonius? he replies, the man whom 
Parmenian put down. Or suppose that his state- 
ment as to communing with the church was . 
untrue, let him return to Cyprian. Ifthe church 
is polluted by the guilt of individuals, it must 
have died out before Cyprian’s time. The church 
does not ye-baptize persons returning from 
Donatism, any more than Paul baptized disciples 
of John ; but everyone who returns to the truth 
must do so through penitence (Aug. Ep. 93, 
(HAW Pa 
45 
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Cullicitanum, or Culusitanum, a place in the pro- 
consular province of Africa; but by Antoninus 
placed between Rusiccada and Hippo (fas 
Techehidich) called in Peut. Tab, Culusitani 
(Ant. ZItin. 19, 4; see Notit. Hpisc. 33, and 
Annot. ad Notitiam Africae, in App. to Victor 
Vitensis, p. 285, ed. Migne). He is mentioned by 
Paullinus in his life of St. Ambrose as having been 
met by him at the house of Fortunatus a deacon, 
brother to Aurelius (Paull. Vit. Ambr. c. 54). 
He was one of the managers of the Carth. con- 
ference A.D. 411, on the Catholic side (Carth. 
Coll. i. 188). Previous to this he appears to 
have been joined with Fortunatianus of Sicca, 
in a mission to Honorius from the African church 
A.D. 407, to request that advocates may be ap- 
pointed to support the causes of the church before 
the imperial tribunals; and that they may be 
allowed to have access to the private rooms of the 
judges (Bruns, Conc, i. 184; Cone. Afr. Can. 97). 
With Clarus and Tribunitianus he was chosen 
from the province of Carthage as a member of 
the judicial committee, consisting of three bishops 
from each province, to act on behalf of the African 
episcopate, a.D. 418 (Bruns, i. 194; Afr. Conc. 
Can. 127). He was also present at the council at 
which Faustinus appeared on behalf of pope 
Boniface, and at a council held at Carthage 
A.D. 419 (Morcelli, Afr. Chr. i, 148; iii. 34, 88). 
[SAS | 

VINCENTIUS (11) LIRINENSIS (ev 
Lerinsis, Vincent or Lerins), ST., a distin- 
guished presbyter of Gaul in the 5th century. 
Date of birth uncertain. Must have died in or 
before A.D. 450. 

Name.—The name is one of a considerable 
class of names (common after the Christian 
epoch, but less usual in earlier Latinity), which 
are simply formed by the lengthening of an ad- 
jective, generally a participial adjective. Thus 
we have Crescens, Crescentius; Fulgens, Ful- 
gentius; Vincens, Vincentius, and many more. 
Both the short and the lengthened forms were 
occasionally employed as proper names; e.g. 
Constans, Constantius. It is almost needless to 
notice the existence of a form still more pro- 
longed in respect of quantity; ¢.g. Florentinus, 
Constantinus. 

Authorities.—Gennadius, Virorum Lllustrium 
Catalogus (cap. 64). [GENNADIUS,] References 
to himself ‘and ‘to his times in his chief 
(most. probably his sole) work, the Commo- 
nitorium. Of the copious literature which has 
grown up around this treatise some notice will 
be found below. 

Life.—Concerning the events of Vincent’s life 
we are all but absolutely ignorant. He was a 
native of Gaul, possibly brother of St. Loup, 
bishop of Troyes [Lupus (2)], and he himself in- 
forms us that he had for a considerable time 
been involved in the turmoils of worldly life, 
perhaps of warlike life, before his retirement 
into that harbour of religion, a monastery near 
asmall town, itself remote from the stir of 
cities.* This was the monastery of Lerins 
(Lerinum), situated in the island of that name 


8 Dom Ceillier does not hesitate to speak of Vincent 
as having experienced the sad and varied trials du 
sitcle et de la guerre. He may be right, but the 
Apostolic use of metaphors derived from the profession 
of asoldier is so frequent (Eph. vi. 13-17; 1 Tim. vi. 
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near Antibes, now known as L’éle de St. Honorat, 
from the founder of this celebrated institution. 
([Honorarus (10).] Here he wrote his Adversus 

profanas omnium novitates Haereticorum Commo- 

nitorium, almost three years (as he tells us im 

cap. 42 of the work itself) after the council of 
Ephesus, consequently inp. 434. ‘The date of 
his decease is approximately fixed by Gennadius 

as falling within the joint reign of the emperors 

Theodosius and Valentinian; 7c. as has been 

already said, in or or about A.D. 450. His name 

occurs in the Roman Martyrology, where May 

24th is given as the day of his death. It is not 

too much to assert that his name must be 

reckoned among those which have shed lustre on 

the retreat of Lerins, in company with those of 
Honoratus, Cassian, Eucherius and others. 

(Honoratus (10 and 14). Cassran (11). Ev- 

CHERIUS (1).] 

Writings.—It will be convenient to treat, in 
the first place, of works often ascribed to Vin- 
cent of Lerins, but of which the authorship is, 
to say the least, extremely doubtful. These are 
two. One is a tract, which was not generally 
known before its publication by Sirmond (Paris, 
1643), entitled Praedestinatus sive Pracdestina- 
torum Haeresis et libri S, Augustino temeré ad- 
scriptt Refutatio. The other must evidently 
have discussed the same subject, but it is only 
known to us by the reply of Prosper [PROSPER 
Aquiranus], which will be found in the third 
part of the appendix to tom. x. of the Benedic- 
tine edition of St. Augustine, headed Pro Augus= 
tint Doctrind Responsiones ad Capitula Objec- 
tionum Vincentianarum. 

The opinion that these two treatises are not 
only from the pen of one and the same author 
(which is highly probable), but that this author 
is Vincent of Lerins is supported, though with 
varying degrees of confidence, by names of con- 
siderable authority. Among foreign Protestants 
may be mentioned Vossius, Rivet, Daillé, Scher- 
zer, and H. Schmidt (in Herzog’s Cyclopaedia) ; 
among Roman Catholics, Jansen, Henri de Noris, 
Noel Alexandre, Pagi. The Louyain editors. of 
St. Augustine (herein followed by the Benedic- 
tine editors) mention the identity, at any rate 
as regards the Objectiones, as an opinion held by 
some, without committing themselves to any 
decision. Canon Robertson, citing Pagi, seems 
to incline to the identification. On the other 
side stand Baronius, Labbe, Papebroch, Ceillier, 
Schénemann, Fabricius, the Bollandists, Migne, 
and Ramsay, and probably, by implication, 
Cassander and Casaubon; Tillemont is doubtful. 
Under such circumstances it is natural to shrink 
from dogmatising. But it is right, though with 
diffidence, to state the impression made on the 
writer’s mind by the consideration of both the 
arguments and the authorities. 

The arguments are (a){ that the author of 
these tractates was named Vincent; (6) that 
their semi-Pelagian tone is not at variance with 
that of the Commonitorium; and (c) that the 


12; 2 Tim. iy. 7) that Vincent is probably taking a 
liberty with the word militia, which is authorised by 
Ovid and by Cicero, and which would eyen more 
obviously suggest itself to a Christian writer. ‘The con- 
text favours this interpretation, ** quippe cium aliquam- 
di varvis ac tristibus secularis militiae turbinibus 
volveremur.” ‘ 
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smonastery of Lerins was a. stronghold of semi- 
‘Pelagian teaching. To the present writer these 
‘reasonings do not appear to carry conviction. 

As regards the name (@) it is enough to re- 
‘mark, that the name of Vincent was exceedingly 
‘common, especially in Gaul, during the 5th cen- 
‘tury ; and that it is consequently impossible to 
‘lay much stress upon that circumstance. The 
presumed identity of tone between the Objec- 
tiones and the Commonitoriwm (6) will be noticed 
in our epitome of the latter work. Despite the 
‘ingenuity of many advocates for the identity of 
authorship, especially Natalis Alexander, and 
Schmidt, the writer is compelled to say non 
liquet. Thirdly (c), a monk of Lerins of this 
period was by no means necessarily a semi- 
Pelagian. St. Loup, bishop of Troyes [Lupus 
(2)], was a monk of Lerins and probably own 
brother to Vincentius. Now this prelate, who 
accompanied St. Germain [GERMANUS (8) ] to 
Britain on an anti-Pelagian mission, was never 
so much as suspected of the slightest semi- 
Pelagian tinge, and the Bollandists appeal with 
some force to the eulogies of Lerins by Euche- 
rius, Sidonius, Caesarius, and other eminent 
divines, as evidence of the general orthodoxy of 
the monastery. It may be said that some of 
those who take the negative side, such as Baro- 
nius, are prejudiced. But it is no less true that 
some of the Jansenist writers, such as Noris, 
display a decided tendency to press everything 
against an author who cannot be reckoned 
among the thorough and unhesitating disciples 
of St. Augustine, and that they too approach 
the subject with a certain bias. 

We now pass on to what is universally ad- 
mitted to be the genuine and authentic produc- 
tion of Vincent. Although, for brevity’s sake, 
it is usually known as the Commonitorium ; its 
full title is that given above, namely, Vincentii 
Lirinensis adversus Profanas omnium novitates 
Haereticorum Commonitorium. 

The importance and celebrity of this work 

seem to justify the insertion of a brief epitome 
of its contents, as indeed has been done by Dom 
Ceillier and others. In the form in which it 
has come down to us it extends, even ina duo- 
decimo edition, to only 150 pages, and consists 
‘of 42 short chapters. Peregrinus (as Vincent 
called himself) begins by stating that he thought 
it might be useful and in accordance with Scrip- 
tural precepts (Deut. xxxii. 7; Prov. xxii. 17, 
iii. 1) to write down certain principles, which he 
had received from holy Fathers. It is needful for 
‘himself that he may repair the feebleness of 
memory. ‘Time and place (Ephes. ii. 19; 1 St. 
Pet, ii. 21; Psalm xlv. [a.y. xlvi.] 11) are in 
his favour, the quiet of the monastery and his 
experience of life. He will try, Domino prae- 
stante, to recollect faithfully, and to write simply 
(Praefat.). His tests to discern the truth of 
the Catholic faith from heresy will be sought 
first in the authority of the Divine law, and next 
in the tradition of the Catholic Church. The 
second source of information would not be 
needed, had not all the leading. heretics claimed 
the support of Holy Scripture (capp. ial). We. 
must hold that, which has been believed every- 
where, always, by all (quod ubique, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus creditwm est); in other words 
“we must follow Universitatem, Antiquitatem, 
Consensionem; understanding by the last the 
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agreement of all, or almost all bishops and 
doctors (cap. ii.). A small portion of the 
church dissenting from the rest must be cut off 
like an unsound limb ; nay, even a large portion 
if it does not abide by antiquity. Illustrations 
are afforded negatively by the history of Dona- 
tism and of Arianism ; positively by the teaching 
of St. Ambrose and of other eminent confessors 
(capp. iv.—viii.). Antiquity was on the side 
of pope Stephen, bishop of the Apostolic see, 
and against the excellent Agrippinus, bishop of 
Carthage, who desired to re-baptize heretics. 
True, the re-baptizers claim the sanction of the 
holy Cyprian; but to do so is behaving like 
Ham towards Noah, for on this point that pious 
martyrerred (capp. ix.—xi.), Apostolic warrant 
for what has been advanced may be found in St. 
Paul’s writings, as in the epistles to Timothy 
and Titus (passim), to the Romans (xy. 17), and 
to the Galatians (i. 7-10). Those who would 
make accretions to the faith stand thereby con- 
demned for all time. The Pelagians are such 
(capp. xii.—xiv.). Valentinus, Photinus, Apolli- 
naris, and others, are similarly condemned by the 
warnings of Moses (Deut. xiii. 1-11). Even 
good gifts, such as those of Nestorius, or useful 
labours such as those of Apollinaris against 
Porphyry, cannot be pleaded against their novel- 
ties (capp. xv.-xvi.). It is desirable to explain 
with some comparative minuteness wherein con- 
sisted the respective heresies of Photinus, Apol- 
linaris, and Nestorius, and the true doctrine of the 
church as opposed to theirs (capp. xvii.—xxii.).> 


b The language of the Commonitforium in these chap- 
ters bears at times a marked resemblance to that of the 
Symbolum *‘Quicunque,” commonly called the creed of 
St. Athanasius. A few specimens only can be here set 
down, but the list might easily be enlarged. 


Commonitorium 
Vincentit. 

Ecclesia verd Catholica 
...unam divinitatem in 
Trinitatis plenitudine et 
Trinitatis aequalitatem in 
und atque edidem majes- 
tate veneratur. (Cap. 
xviii.) 

In Deo una substantia, 
sed tres personae: ... 
quia scilicet alia est per- 
sona Patris, alia Filii, alia 
Spirits sancti. (Cap. 
xix. 

Cum veritas dicat ex 
duabus substantiis unum 
esse Christum, ...In 
Christo esse duas sub- 
stantias, unam diyinam, 
alteram humanam ; unam 
ex patre, alteram ex 
matre. (Cap. xvii.) 

Altera substantia di- 
vinitatis, altera humani- 
tatis : sed tamen Deitas et 
humanitas non alter et 
alter, sed unus idemque 
Christus, unus idemque 
Filius Dei, et unius ejus- 
demque Christi et filii Dei 
una eademque persona, 
Sicut in homine aliud 
caro, et aliud anima; sed 
unus idemque homo, ani- 
ma et caro. (Cap. xix.) 


Symbolum quod vulgi vo- 
cant Scti. Athanastt. 
Fides autem Catholica 

haec est: Ut unum Deum 

in Trinitate, et Trinita- 
tem in Unitate, venere- 
mur. 


Neque confundentes 
Personas: neque Sub- 
stantiam separantes. Alia 
est enim Persona Patris, 
alia Filii, alia © Spiritiis 
Sancti. 

Est ergd Fides recta, ut 
credamus et confiteamur : 
quia Dominus  noster 
Jesus Christus, Dei Fi- 
lius, Deus et Homo est; 
Deus est ex substantia 
Patris, ante saecula geni- . 
tus: et Homo est ex sub- 
stantia Matris, in saeculo 
natus:... Qui licet Deus 
sit et Homo: non duo 
tamen, sed unus est Chris- 
tus .. . Unus omnino, non 
confusione substantiae : 
sed unitate Personae. 
Nam sicut anima ratio- 
nalis et caro unus est 
homo, ita Deus et homo 
unus est Christus. 


(Unus 
4E 2 
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The danger of ignoring the principles here 
laid down, more especially the test of antiquity, 
is painfully exhibited by the case of Origen, 
whose acute, profound and brilliant genius (fully 
‘recognised by imperial disciples and by the 
church at large) has not saved his writings from 
becoming a source of temptation ; though it is 
just possible, as some think, that they may have 
‘been tampered with (cap. xxii.). Very similar 
must be’the judgment passed upon Tertullian, 
of whom Hilary [of Poitiers] too truly said that 
“by his errors he had diminished the authority 
due to his approved writings” (cap. xxiv.). 
The true and genuine Catholic is he who loves 
Christ’s body, the Church; who puts God's 
truth before all things, before the authority of 
any individual, before affection, genius, elo- 
quence, or philosophy. Many who fall short of 


{ 


Aequalis Patri secun- 
dum divinitatem: minor 
Patre secundum humani- 
tatem. 


Unus autem, non cor- 
ruptibili.nescio qua di- 
Vinitatis et humanitatis 
confusione, sed integra et 
singulari quaédam unitate 
personae. (Ib.) Non ergo 
alter Christus Deus, a]ter 
homo . .. non alter 
aequalis  Patrii, alter 
minor Patre . . . sed unus 
idemque Christus Deus et 
homo (ib.) 

These identities of expression are too close to be 
accidental. Three ways of accounting for them are 
conceivable. (1) That the Athanasian Creed was extant 
before the composition of the Commonitoriwm, and that 
Vincent simply interwove into his treatise expressions 
taken from the creed. (2) That Vincent was himself 
the author of the Athanasian Creed. (8) That the 
author or authors of the creed were well acquainted 
with Vincent’s book and made free use of its language. 
Hypothesis (1) can scarcely be said to have any sup- 
porters, inasmuch as few, if any, of those who assign to 
this creed an early date would be prepared to maintain 
that by A.D. 453 it could have become so well known as 
that its language was likely to have been embodied in 
this manner into a controversial treatise. Of supposi- 
tion (2) it can only be said that it is not absolutely im- 
possible. Those portions of Waterland’s essay which 
tend to show that the Athanasian Creed was a produc- 
tion of Southern Gaul in the fifth century are as applic- 
able to St. Vincent of Lerins as to St. Hilary of Arles. 
But definite proof is wanting in either case. The last- 
named view (3) seems to the present writer the most 
probable. It accords well with the communication 
made by Dr. Caspari in 1876 to Dr. Schaff (Hist. of 
Creeds of Christendom: London, 1877, vol. i. p. 37, 
note). Caspari is inclined to trace this creed to the 
fifth century, and has found some symbols resem- 
bling it. It is also compatible with the ably-reasoned 
writings of Mr. Ommaney on this subject. 


[Since the above was written, my friend Dr. Dowden | 


(who first suggested to me the importance of instituting 
-this inquiry) has called my attention to the latest re 

«marks of Mr. Ommaney (Harly History of theAthanasian 
Creed: London, .1880). In -addition to the list of 
‘similarities independently collected above, Mr. 0. points 
out the curious fact that the words ‘perfectus Deus, 
penfectus homo,’ which occur in both the Commonitorium 
and the creed, “‘are not to be found in St. Augustine, 
though the sense which they express is abundantly 
taught by him ; inasmuch as he uses the similar phrases 
‘totus Deus et totus homo’ and ‘verus Deus et verus 
homo” (pp. 287-9). Mr. Ommaney evidently considers 
that the case on behalf of St. Vincent’s authorship is 
stronger than that which can be made out on behalf of 
any single Father, but that the point is still sub-judice.} 
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this standard, when not slain, are yet sadly 
stunted in their spiritual growth (cap. xxv.). 
Additions to the faith, or detractions from it are 
alike condemned by Holy Scripture, especially 
by St. Paul (1 Tim. vi.). The deposit is the 
talent of the Catholic faith, which the man of 
God must, like a spiritual Bezaleel, adorn, 
arrange and display to others, but not injure by 
novelties (capp. xxvi. xxvii.). Is there then to 
be no progress of religion (profectus religionis) 
in the Church of Christ? Certainly there is to 
be progress, but it must resemble the growth ot 
the infant into manhood and maturity ; a growth 
which, through all changes, preserves identity. 
The dogmas of the heavenly philosophy may by 
the operation of time be smoothed and polished. 
They may gain in the way of greater fulness of 
evidence, light and elucidation (distinctionem), 
but they must of necessity retain integrity, and 
all essential characteristics (capp. xxvili.—xxx.), ' 
Such has been the Church’s task in the decrees 
of councils, which have simply aimed at adding 
clearness, vigour and zeal to what was believed, 
taught, and practised already (capp. xxx.—xxxii.). 
St. John, in his second epistle, is as emphatic as 
St. Paul against the teacher of false doctrine. 
Such an one cannot be encouraged without a 
virtual rejection of saints, confessors and mar- 
tyrs; a rejection in short of the holy Church 
throughout the world. Pelagius (with his dis- 
ciple Coelestius), Arius, Sabellius, Novatian, 
Simon Magus, agree in being introducers of 
novelties (capp. xxxiii.xxxiv.), The heretics use. 
the Scriptures, but only in the way in which 
bitter potions are disguised for children by a pre- 
vious taste of honey, or poisons labelled as healing 
medicines, The Saviour warned us against such 
perils in His words concerning the wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. We must attend to his subse- 
quent advice, by their fruits ye shall know them. 
His apostle too bids us beware of false apostles 
(2 Cor. xi. 13-15), the imitators of Satan, who 
transform themselves into angels of light. Their 
employment of Scripture resembles that of Satan 
in the Temptation of our Lord. They presume, 
in the teeth of the teaching of the Church, to 
claim a special illumination for their own small 
conventicle (capp. xxxv.—xxxvii.). Catholics 
must, as has been stated at the beginning of this 
treatise, apply to the interpretation of Scripture 
the texts of universality, antiquity, and consent. 
Where they can, let them. adduce the decrees of 
general councils; where that cannot be done, the 
consistent rulings of great doctors. This is not 
meant to apply to small questions, but only to 
whatsoever affects the rule of faith. Inveterate 
heresies can generally be met by Holy Scripture 
alone, or by clear decisions of Oecumenical 
councils. New ones often present at first 
greater difficulty, and we must be careful to cite 
those Fathers only who lived and died in the 
faith, or who even suffered martyrdom for it, 
What all, or the majority ‘clearly and persever- 
ingly received, held and taught, let that be held 
as undoubted, certain and ratified. -But any 
merely private opinion, even of a saint or mar- 
tyr, must be put upon one side. This agnin 
agrees with the teaching addressed by St. Paul 
to the Corinthians and the Ephesians (1 Cor. xii. 
27, 28, i. 10, xiv. 33, 36; Ephes. iv. 11). That 
Pelagian writer, Julian, neglected these cautions, 
and broke away from the sentiments of his col- 
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fleagues. But it is time to give an illustration 
‘of the contrary course being happily pursued 
‘and the rule of the Church’s faith being settled 
‘by the authority of a council. This topic, how- 
‘ever, demands a fresh commencement (capp. 
1xxxviii—xl.).° 

‘Here ends the first book of the Commonitorium. 
'The second book, as Gennadius informs us, was 
for the most part lost, having been stolen from 
fits author. Vincent has, however, provided us 
with a recapitulation of its substance, which 
occupies three additional chapters. We proceed 
ito epitomise them in the same manner as the 
»preceding ones. 

The first of these (cap. xli.) simply re-states 

‘the main proposition of the earlier book. The 
author then, in order to show that his view is 
no offspring of private presumption, adduces the 
example of the council of Ephesus, which was 
held nearly three years before the time in which 
he is writing, in the consulship of Bassus and 
Antiochus. Great pains were taken to avoid an 
unfortunate issue, such as that of the council of 
Rimini (Concil. Ariminense) ; and the testmonies 
of martyrs, confessors and orthodox doctors, 
were considered by an assemblage of nearly two 
hundred bishops to prove Nestorius an irreligious 
impugner of Catholic truth, and Cyril to 
be in accordance with it. Amongst the saintly 
doctors who were present in person, or whose 
works were cited as authoritative, may be named 
Peter of Alexandria, Athanasius, Theophilus, 
Cyril, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, and his excellent 
brother, Gregory of Nyssa. The West was re- 
presented by letters of Felix and of Julius, bishops 
of Rome; the South by the evidence of Cyprian 
of Carthage; the North by that of Ambrose of 
Milan. The whole of the bishops, for the most 
part metropolitans, acted upon the principles 
maintained in this treatise and censured Nestoryus 
for his unhallowed presumption,—that he was 
the first and only man who rightly understood 
the Scriptures. (xli.) 

One element must be added, lest to all this 
weight anything seem lacking, namely, the 
authority of the apostolic see, which was illus- 
trated by the twofold testimony of the reigning 
pope Xystus [Sixtus IIL.] and of his predecessor 
Coelestine. It was on the principles herein set 
forth that pope Sixtus condemned Nestorius ; 
and Coelestine wrote in the same spirit to cer- 
tain priests in Gaul who were fostering novelties. 
It is in fact an acceptance of the warning of St. 

» Paul to Timothy to keep the deposit (1 Tim. vi. 20, 
R. V. margin) and to the Galatians, that he 
would be anathema who should preach to them 
any other gospel (Gal. i. 8). Justly upon these 
grounds are Pelagius and Coelestius as well as 
Nestorius condemned.? (Cap. xlii.) 

i aS Se 
© «Both inclusive” must be understood at each of 
our numberings of chapters. 

4 It must be owned that there is a certain amount of 
difficulty, one may almost say mystery, connected with 
these last two chapters. In the first place they introduce 
a new element into the discussion, namely, the authority 
claimed for the Roman see. The author appears to as- 
sume that this authority will always be manifested on 
the side of his great maxim of the quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus, and makes no provision for 
the possibility of a divergence between the teaching of 
Rome and that of antiquity. Secondly, while the language 


concerning Nestorius and his opponent Cyril is clear and | 


x. 
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It is time to give, from details, some general 
estimate of the work of Vincent; and it may. 
safely be asserted that few theological books of 
such modest bulk, published within the period 
embraced in this Dictionary, have attracted so 
large a share of attention. Not only has it been 
included within ali the best known collections 
of the works of the Fathers (ase. g. in the Maxima 
Bibliotheca Patrum, Lugduni, A.D. 1677; and 
in our own age, in that of Migne), but it, has 
been repeatedly published separately in many, 
lands, and not unfrequently translated.. The 
following, though not an exhaustive list, will be 
found sufficient for ordinary purposes. 

The earliest printed edition of the Commoni- 
torium is to be found in the Antidotum contra 
diversas omnium feré, saeculorum Haereses, by J. 
Sichardus, fol. Basil, 1528. It has appeared 
separately, cum commentario Costert, Antverpiae, 
1560; Lugduni Batavorum, 1572; Coloniae 
Agrippinae, 1600; by Steph. Baluzius, Parisiis, 
1663, 1669, 1684; and Augustae Vindelicorum, 
1757. (This edition was reproduced also -by 
Galland, Bibliotheca Patrum (tom. x.), fol. Venet. 
1774.) Other single editions are those issued by 
Joann, Salinas, Romae, 1731; by Engelbert 
Kliippel, Vindobonae, 1809. Among these the» 
editions by Baluzius and by Klippel stand pre- 
eminent. Still more recent issues are those at 
Ingoldstadt, 1834; at Breslau, by Herzog, 1839 ; 
Lyons, by Grégoire and Collombet ; at Oxford, 
by Dr. Pusey, 1838... ! 

Evidence even more marked of its popularity 
may perhaps be found in the translations. These 
have been very numerous. Among them may 
be specified an Italian version published at 
Monreale in 1665; a French version (one of 
many such) dedicated to M. de Harlay, arch- 
bishop of Paris, 1686 ; German ones by Féder ; 
Bamberg, 1795; and by Geiger, Lucerne, 1822. 
A Scottish translation, dedicated to Mary Queen 
of Scots, was issued by Knox’s opponent, Ninian 
Winzeit, at Antwerp, in 1563;° and a com- 


emphatic, there does seem to be a certain degree of reti- 
cence about some of the opponents of Augustine, as, for 
instance, Julian. The name of Augustine himself is not 

even mentioned, and though it is true that equal silence. 
is observed respecting Augustine’s great contemporaries, 

Jerome and Chrysostom, still there was no especial reason 
for the introduction of their names, while the repeated 

mention of Pelagius would have rendered the introduc- 
tion of the name of his chief opponent only natural, 

It cannot be matter of surprise to find that this reti- 
cence is urged in favour of the view that Vincent was a 
semi-Pelagian, and that consequently he may have been 
the author of the Oljectiones. But if Vincent's silence 
was only intended to express a doubt whether Augustine 
had not pressed his views concerning Original Sin and 
the cognate doctrines beyond what was warranted by 
the threefold text of universality of time, place, and. 
numbers, it seems hardly fair to stigmatize as semi- 
Pelagian, sentiments held by so many divines of orthodox 
repute, from the 5th down to the 19th century. Erasmus 
jn the famous preface to his edition of the works of St- 
Hilary, expressly asserts that in his time Augustine was 
thought in the ardour of his zeal against Pelagius to have 
left less scope for free agency than was now (7.¢. circ. A.D. 
1520) generally granted. For our own day, to say nothing 
of Arminian divines in the past, it may suffice to refer 
to the commentary of Mr. Beet on the Epistle to the 
Romans. (London, 1883, Fourth Edit.) 

e “ Aricht goldin buke writtin in Latin about xi c 
zeris [years] passit and neulie translated in Scottis be 
Niniane Winzet a catholik Preist.” (Original title.) 
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paratively recent English one by the Rev. W. B. 
Flower, London, 1866. 

Further, the Commonitorium has gathered 
around itself a literature of its own. How far 
its leading principles have been accepted, either 
explicitly or implicitly, in the past; how far 
they made a line of demarcation between those 
who accepted and those who rejected the Refor- 
mation; to what extent they are available in 
the controversies between the various Christian 
communions, or in the contest between Christi- 
anity and unbelief ;—these are questions which 
have all been keenly and ably discussed. To 
review these controversies would far exceed the 
limits of this work, but it seems right to call 
attention to one or two features of the debate, 
which have not received elsewhere the notice 
which they deserve. 

It has been asserted that the Commonitorium 
lays down a broad line of demarcation between 
the Protestant and the Roman churches. This ap- 
pears to be an over-statement. It is true that 
any Protestants, who regard the Bible as its own 
sole and all-sufficient witness and interpreter, 
must be inclined to set aside the work of Vincen$ 
as needless and superfluous, and hence perhaps 
its rejection by Rivet, Daillé, and other foreign 
Protestants. But this verdict has not, even on 
the continent of Europe, been an universal one. 
The Magdeburg Centuriators distinctly pronounce 
in its favour asa work of learning and acuteness ; 
as a book which reveals and forcibly assails the 
frauds of heretics ; which supplies a remedy and 
antidote against their poisons; which sets forth 
a weighty doctrine and displays knowledge of 
antiquity with skill and clearness in its treat- 
ment of Holy Scripture.t As regards England, 
the praise given by Casaubon to the principles 
of its Reformation, the challenge of Jewell, and 
a large consensus of 17th century divines, all 
rest, more or less explicitly, upon the famous 
dictum of Vincent,—which, indeed, derives con- 
siderable support from certain portions of the 
Prayer-Book, Articles, and Canons.% 

It is, of course, equally true that Roman 
Catholic divines, especially at the epoch of the 
Reformation and long after, also professed to take 
their stand upon the principles asserted in the 
Commonitorium. The fact that Knox’s opponent, 
Winzeit, published a translation of Vincent’s 
treatise, as en aid to the Roman side of the con- 
troversy, is but one instance out of many that 
might be adduced. 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
Roman Catholic controversialists who thus acted. 
They were not in a position to judge the evi- 
dence on behalf of this and that portion of 
medieval. doctrine and practice, and they ap- 
pealed with confidence to such stores of learning 


ft We have translated freely from the original, as cited 
by Natalis Alexander (Hist. Eccles. saeculum v. cap. v. 
art. xvii.). It may be well to subjoin a part of the pas- 
sage :—“Scriptum esse eruditum et acntum; quodque 
Haereticorum fraudes claré in apertum producat, detegat, 
atque egregié impugnet...praesens valdé remedium, et 
antidotum, quasi contra eorundem venena ministret... 
elucet doctrinae ipsius magnitudo...in Scripturarum trac- 
tatione argutum, facilem et perspicuum.” 

& #.g. The positions of the creeds, the language of 
Article xx., and the canon urging preachers to interpret 
Holy Scripture in accordance with the general teaching 
of the Fathers. 


= 
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as lay open to them. A day came when this 
confidence was rudely shaken. The Benedictine 
editions of the works of the Fathers appeared, 
with honest and discriminating criticism applied 
to their writings. Not only was it seen how 
considerable a portion of their works, which had 
been long accepted as genuine and authentic, 
was in reality spurious, but it also became evi- 
dent that while distinctively Roman tenets and 
practices received much support from the ser- 
mons and treatises relegated into the appendix 
of each volume, the case was widely different 
when reference had to be made to the genuine 
Patristic remains. In time a new school of 
Roman Catholic divines arose, of whom Father 
Petau (Petavius) may perhaps be considered the 
earliest, as he is certainly among the greatest. 
In our own age the process of development in the 
church of Rome has widened the breach between 
her teaching and the principles of Vincent of 
Lerins. The church which has set forth the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mother, not merely as a lawful opinion, 
but as a dogma, has, to all appearance, for ever 
broken with the maxim: Quod semper, quod ubi- 
que, quod ab omnibus. And, indeed, the process 
of self-refutation, which Cardinal Newman has 
endeavoured to achieve in the notes to his re- 
issue of his Anglican work on the Via Media, 
seems to give up the Vincentian rule, and only 
to argue that Anglicanism, no less than Roman- 
ism, has failed to carry it out. 

But even if it can be shown that there are 
some few cases of controversy between Christian 
bodies, to which it is difficult to apply the test 
of Vincent’s maxim, its general yalue must still 
be pronounced to be very great. Most especially 
in the contest of belief with unbelief, its cfticacy 
is deeply felt, inasmuch as both in faith and 
morals there still exists, despite of differences, a 
code which may fairly be called the Creed of 
Christendom: and that code is mainly based, 
even if sometimes unconsciously, upon the prin- 
ciples asserted in the Commonitorium of St. Vin- 
cent of Lerins. [J. G. C.] 


VINCENTIUS (12), a monk of Lerins in the 
first half of the 5th century, a brother of St. Lu- 
pus of Troyes (Eucherius, De Laude Hremi, 42, 
Patr. Lat. 1. 711), must be distinguished from 
his more famous namesake, the author, who was 
also a monk of Lerins (Ceillier, viii. 468), though 
some have identified them (see Bol]. Acta SS. 
Jul. vii. 59). [S. A. BA 


VINCENTIUS (18), a priest, a Gaul by 
birth; thought to be identical with Vincentius, a 
presbyter, who signed the decrees of the council 
of Riez in 439 on behalf of bishop Constantinus 
(Labbe, y. 1196.) Gennadius (Pat. Lat. lviii. 
1104) speaks of him as well-versed in Scripture, 
learned, and eloquent, and author of a Commen- 
tary on the Psalms, part of which he had himself 
heard him read. This work is lost. It has been 
thought by some that he is the author of The 
Objections, defending the teaching of St. Augus- 


—_. 


h The original work was published in 1837, its author 
being then Fellow of Oriel College and Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford. The third edition, published in 1877, contains 
the notes from a Roman Catholic stand-point, which “I,” 
says the author, “ consider a refutation.” 
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Sine'against which St. Prosper. wrote ; cf. Baron. 
“Ann. 434, xv....xx.; Hist. Litt. Franc. vol. 
ji. p. 413; also Articles ProspuR (6), VINCEN- 
@ivs (11) Lrrineysis in this Dictionary. 

: [G. W. D.] 


-VINCENTIUS (14), addressed by Sidonius 
(Zp. 7), in a letter giving an account of Arvandus, 
‘a prefect of Gaul, While Sidonius was at 
)Rome, A.D. 469, this Arvandus, his friend, was 
accused of peculation and treason. By the inter- 
‘eession of Sidonius his punishment was lessened. 


[R. J. K.] 


VINCENTIUS (15), bishop of Saragossa, 
became an Arian in the reign of Leovigild, and 
‘submitted to re-baptism. It was against him 
that the treatise of Severus of Malaga was 
written. (Isidorus, Hist. Goth., de Vir. Lil, 43, 
in Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixxxiii. 1071, 1105; Zsp. 
Sag. xxx. 129.) = fDi] 


VINCENTIUS (16) of Ivica. [Licrnranvs.] 


VINCENTIUS (17) and Felicissimus, deacons 
ofthe church of Lamigia or Lamiggiga in Africa, 
brought before Gregory the Great various grave 
charges against their bishop. (Zpp. i. 74.) 

[F. D.] 

VINCENTIUS (18), addressed with five 
other bishops of Sardinia by Gregory the Great 
(Bpist. lib. ix. ind. ii, 8, in Migne, Patr. Lat. 
Ixxvii. 947). He directs them according to the 
ancient customs of Sardinia to ascertain from 
their metropolitan the date of Easter and not 


to leave the island without his permission. 
; ; [F. D.J 


VINCENTIUS (19), ST., July 14, Sep. 20 
(MAvetearius, MauceR), abbat of Haumont 
and Soignies. He was originally a count at the 

_ court of Dagobert, but on the persuasion of his 
wife Waldetrudis embraced the monastic life. 
Founding a monastery at Haumont on the 
Sambre, near Maubeuge, he became its first 
abbat; and when this grew famous and too 
public for him he founded another in a more 
retired spot at Soignies in Hainault and there 
passed the remainder of his life, dying ¢. 677 
(Boll, Acta SS. 14 Jul. iii. 668 ; Guérin, Les Pet. 
Boll, viii. 290). A full view of all the authorities 

may be seen in Chevalier, Sources, p. 2308. 
(C. H.] 


VINCOMALUS (1), a deacon, married to his 
deceased wife’s sister, and on that account the 
subject ofa correspondence between his diocesan 
Victorius, bishop of Grenoble, and the metro- 
politan Avitus, bishop of Vienne, who directs 
the immediate separation of the offenders (Pat. 
Lat. lix. 252). [G. W. D.J 


VINCOMALUS (2), was appointed defensor 
of the Roman church by Gregory the Great in 
March A.D. 595. He is therefore probably not 
the same as the Vincomalus whose widow is 
commended the next year by Gregory to the 
subdeacon Anthemius. (pp. v. 29, vi. eb 

l. D.] 

VINCOMALUS (3), magister officiorum at 
Constantinople, who, though he had no special 
intimacy with Theodoret, on Marcianus be- 


coming emperor in A.D. 450, lost no time in 
representing to him the injustice with which he 


(Labbe, iv. 843), 
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had been treated by Theodosius, and procuring 
the remission of his sentence of exile. Theodoret 


testified his gratitude in a letter (Theod. Zp. 140), 


He took part in the council of Chalcedon (Labbe, 


iy. 555). Marcian’s second edict, requiring the 


general acceptance of the decisions of the Council 
of Chalcedon, March 13, A.D. 452, was ad- 


dressed, among other chief officers of state, to 


Vincomalus, who was then consul-designate 


[{E. V.] 
VINDEMITALIS (1), an African bishop, 


bearer of a letter to Augustine from Valerius, 
count of Africa (Aug. Hp. 200). 


EH Webel 
VINDEMIALIS (2), bishop of Capsa, mar- 


tyred under Thrasamund king of the Vandals 
(Victor Vit. Persec. Vandal. in Pat. Lat. lviii. 
263 A, 272 c, 325 c, 400 o, 401 c). 


[c. H] 
VINDICIANUS, an eminent physician, men~ 


tioned by St. Augustine (Aug. Zp. 138, 3), 


[H. W. P.] 
VINDICIANUS, eighth bishop of Cambrai 


and Arras, succeeded Autbertus c. 668. His Vita 
is given in Boll. AA. SS. Mart. ii. 75. He was 
born at Bullecurtium in Artesia c. A.D, 620, 


and educated under St. Eligius at Noyon and 
St. Autbertus at Cambrai, He was called by 
Amandus, bishop of Maestricht, to attest, with 
Amandus and Autbertus, Richtrudis’s disposition 
of her goods before she entered her monastery, 
and was associated with Autbertus in admini- 
stering the see of Cambrai; at that time he 
was present at the translation of the remains 
of SS. Vedastus and Furseus. On Autbertus’s 
death Vindicianus was consecrated, finished the 
monastery of St. Vedast, sought to promote its 
interests, and subscribed the will of St. Amandus. 
When Theodoric III. suceeeded Childeric II. in 
Neustria, and Ebroinus the mayor of the palace, 
and Leodegarius bishop of Autun, were carrying 
on their intrigues [LeopwGarius (2)], Vindi- 
cianus held a synod at Arras, and induced the 
king to make grants to the see. And after the 
violent deaths of these ambitious ministers he 
was able to bring the king to a form of penitence 
which issued in further grants to ecclesiastical 
purposes ; by apersonal visit to Rome, he induced 
pope Sergius I, to exempt the monastery of 
St. Vedast from the papal jurisdiction. He built 
many churches and monasteries during his epi- 
scopate of more than forty years at a time of 
constant trouble in the kingdom, and dying 
A.D. 712 of a fever at Brussels, he was buried 
in the church of St. Eligius near Arras. In the 
10th century the relics were raised, and enshrined 
with great pomp in the presence of a -vast 
assemblage by Fulbertus the bishop. His feast 
is 11th March (Gall. Christ. iii. 7). [J. G.] 


VINNIANUS, bishop of Clonard while St. 
Columba was a deacon. (Reeves, St. Adamnan. 
104; Dempster, H. Z. Scot. ii. 649.) [FINNIAN 


())- [J.G@] 


VINNOCUS, bishop of Rath-Easpuic-Innic, 
where he and St. Patrick were contemporaries 
and friends (Colgan, Zr. Th. 27, c. 71, et al.). 
His place was in the north of co. Down, and 
Colgan identifies him with Uindie of Tuighneatha 
(Reeves, Beel. Ant. 339, 879; Cotton, Fast. Beol. 
Hib, iii. 252), ; {J. G.], 
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VIRGILIUS (4), ST., twenty-fourth arch- 


bishop of Arles. ‘There is some confusion as to 
his earlier life. . According to Gregory of Tours, 
his contemporary, on the death of Licerius, the 
twenty-third archbishop, Virgilius, who was 
abbat of Autun, was put in his place by the 
influence of Syagrius, bishop of that see, A.D. 
588 (Hist. Franc. ix. 23), and this high autho- 
rity has usually been followed (see Gall. Christ, 
i. 540; Gams, 493). The old catalogue of Arles, 
however, inserts a Paschasius between the two. 
It may be, as has been suggested, that the latter’s 
tenure of office being very short escaped Gre- 
gory’s notice (see Greg. Magn. Mpist. i, 47, 
n., Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxvii. 509). Again, 
the life extracted from an ancient MS. of the 
diocese, by Barralis Salerna, makes him a monk 
and abbat of Lérins, and has no mention of any 
abbacy at Autun (Chronologix Lerinensis, i. 
87). As archbishop he was the recipient of 
several letters from Gregory the Great between 
the years 590 and 601. The occupant of the 
see of Arles was in some sense primate of France 
at this time, and, as such, Virgilius received 
from. the pope the pallium and the papal vice- 
gerentship in the kingdom of Childebert. “If 
any bishop desire to make a long journey, he 
must obtain your consent, If there shall arise 
any question of faith or other matter of difficulty, 
you are to assemble twelve bishops to discuss and 
decide it,” are the pope’s words (Zpist. v. 53; 
see too S4and 55). The other letters are mainly 
occupied with the suppression of simony and 
matters of discipline, and the mission of St. 
Augustine and his monks to England (ibid. i. 47, 
vi. 53, ix. 106, 111, 114, xi. 55, 68; ef. Ceillier, 
xi. 484 sqq.) St. Augustine himself was con- 
secrated by Virgilius, and not, as incorrectly 
stated by Bede (H. 2. i. 27), by Aetherius, who 
was bishop of Lyons, not Arles. Virgilius is 
said to have built the cathedral church of St. 
Stephen in the city, and that of St. Saviour and 
St. Honoratus outside the walls. According to 
the above-mentioned biography he died in the 
127th year of his age, which would bring him 
down to 640, but we have no record of him 
after 601, and it is improbable that he lived 
later than 610. According to the same authority 
he was buried in the church of St. Saviour and 
St. Honoratus, which he had built himself. He 
was commemorated at Lévins March 5, and at 
Arles Oct. 7 or 10. His successor was Florianus. 
As to his cult see Boll. Acta SS. Mart. i. 399 sqq. 
For his life see Gall. Christ. i. 540, and Trichaud, 
Hist. de ? Hglise @ Arles, ii. 125-151; and i, 100 
for an inscription in the cathedral attributed to 
him. [S. A. B.] 


VIRGILIUS (2) (Frireum, Fereuin, Frr- 
GAL), of Aghavoe and Salzburg, the Geometer. 
In the stream of missionaries that passed from 
Britain and Ireland to the continent in the fifth 
and following centuries, an honourable place 
must be assigned to St. Fergil as a divine, 
a philosopher, and a man of general learning. 
His Irish name was Ferghil or Fergal, which, 
as latinized, became Virgilius, the usual form 
of his name in connexion with Bavaria. Beyond 
the affirmation that he was of noble Irish descent, 
the Lives tell us nothing of his parentage, and the 
earliest traces of his history we find in the notices 
of his death in the Annals of the Four Masters :— 
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“a.D. 784. Ferghil, i.e. the Geometer, abbat of 
Achadh-bo, died in Germany in.the thirtieth year 
of his episcopate ;” and in the Ann. Ult.:—‘“a.p_ 
788, Feirgil Ab. Acaid boo mor,” but Lanigan, 
with others, doubts the identity of the saint of 
Aghavoe and the bishop of Salzburg. 

From Aghaboe, in Queen’s County, Fergil is 
said to have gone to France before 746, and to 
have been kindly received by Pepin, then mayor 
of the palace under Childeric III. king of Austra- 
sia, After being with Pepin for two years at Cari- 
siacum, near Compiégne on the Oise, he proceeded’ 
to Bavaria, and was again kindly treated by duke 
Otilo, upon the recommendation of Pepin. “There 
he became ahbat of St. Peter’s monastery in 
Salzburg. At that time, from motives probably 
of humility, he concealed the fact cf his ordina- 
tion for the space of about two years, and had a 
bishop “proprium episcopum” attached to his 
monastery for the performance of holy func- 
tions. (Messingham, Flor. Insul. Sanct. 331, 
col.15 and see Todd, St. Patrick, 64-7, discussing 
the meaning and purpose of this concealment.) 
[Donpa.] During his abbacy in Salzburg, the 
controversy seems to have arisen between him 
and St. Boniface, at first upon a theological 
question, and afterwards upon certain conclusions 
of science. St. Fergil had acknowledged as 
valid the baptisms of a ‘priest who through 
ignorance had mutilated the words of adminis- 
tration ; he refused also to re-baptize at the 
command of St. Boniface, in whose province 
Salzburg then lay. When the case was referred 
to the decision of pope Zachary (A.D. 741-752), 
the pontiff decided in favour of Fergil, and 
cautioned St. Boniface about his conduct in the 
matter. The feeling thus aroused between the 
two ecclesiastics does not appear to have been 
allowed to remain inactive, and St. Boniface soon 
found or took occasion again to denounce F ergil 
to the pope, on grounds apparently more or less 
personal. But that which gaye St. Boniface the 
readiest and most fatal weapon against his op- 
ponent was the publication, by the latter, of a 
philosophical treatise regarding the rotundity of 
the earth, and thus the fact of there being anti- 
podes. What gave plausibility to the accusation 
against the teaching of Fergil was the thought 
that two sides of the earth involved two different 
races of men, one of which, being not descended 
from Adam, would be free from the stain of ori ginaJ 
sin. And his ultimate acquittal was probably 
brought about by his being able to show that his 
speculations (based, possibly, on those of Marti- 
anus Capella of Madaura in Africa, who wrote in 
the 5th century) did not encroach in the least op 
the doctrine of original sin, or the unity of the 
human race. But at first it was like to go hard 
with the philosopher and mathematician, whea 
Zachary issued the decretal, that ifit was proved 
by his own confession that Fergil taught that 
there was another world, and people on the 
other side of the earth, a council should ke 
summoned, and Fergil degraded from the priest- 
hood, and expelled the church. Milder counsels, 
however, prevailed, after St. Boniface’s mar- 
tyrdom in A.D. 755, and when John, bishop of 
Salzburg, died, Fergil was appointed to take his 
place, and consecrated on the 13th of June, a.p. 
766 or 767 (Todd, St. Patrick, 66, adopting the 
date given by Mabillon, Acta SS. tom. :iv. 280; 
but Lanigan, Leccl. Hist. Ir. iii. 184, places it in 
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A.D. 756, and is very hard on those who follow 
the later date). At Salzburg he built a magni- 
ficent cathedral, which he dedicated to the 
“memory of one of his predecessors, the famous 
St. Rupert or Rudbert, and thither transferred 
his relics. In the duties of his episcopal office 
he was specially careful, sending missionaries into 
the neighbouring heathen countries; one of his 
last official acts was to visit all his large 
diocese, and pay his long deferred visit to 
Carinthia. On his return he was seized with 
what at first appeared to be a mild sickness, 
and (though hardly in the thirtieth year of his 
episcopate, as said in the Four Mast.) calmly 
breathed his last on November 27, A.D. 789. 
Though he was acquitted at the time by the 
pope, the suspicion of heterodoxy clung to his 
memory, till it was finally purged by canoniza- 
‘tion by pope Gregory IX. in the year 1233, He 
"was called Geometer and Solivagus, but for what 
special reason he received the latter appellation 
we do not hear. His life, written by St. Eberhard, 
his pupil and successor at Salzburg, is published 
by Canisius (Lect. Ant. tom. iii. pars ii. Basnage 
ed.), by Mabillon (Acta SS. Ben. sec. iii. pars. 
ii.) and by Messingham (Florileg. Insul. Sanct. 
831-41). See further, on his life, Mabillon, Ann. 
Bened. tom. ii. lib. ii. A.D. 756, 785; Bonifacius, 
Opera, tom. ii. Ep. Ixxi. p. 171 sq.; Ussher, 
Syllog. Ep. xvi. xvii. 462 sq.; Raynaldus, Ann, 
Eccles. tom. ii. 93, ed. Mansi, Lucae, 1747 ; 
Ware, Jr. Writers, by Harris, 49, giving his 
consecration in A.D. 767, and his death in 
A.D. 785 or 784; Reeves, Adamnan, 340, n. °; 
Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. 314, 315, 327; Journ. 
Kilken. Archaeol. Soc. i. 222 n.}; Proc. Roy. Ir. 
Acad. viii. 300, giving an account of a very 
interesting silver crown-piece of Salzburg, now 
belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, and repre- 
senting on the obverse the two patron saints of 
Salzburg, SS. Rupert and Ferghil. [J. GJ 


_ VIRGNOUS, abbat of Iona. [Frrena (1).] 


VIRIGANTIUS, monk. Gregory the Great 

with difficulty compelled the palatinus Catellus 

to give him part of his mother’s property. (Epp. 
iv. 47.) : [F. D.] 


VIRO, bishop of Dublin or Glasgow (Bp. 
Forbes, Kals, 459; Camerarius, De Scot. Kort. 
138, May 8). [Wu1Ro.] [J. G.] 


VIRTIUS (al. Brirrus), presbyter at Car- 
 thage, one of Cyprian’s chief supporters in his 
absence (Cyp. Ep. 43), v. 1. Britius. F ell would 
conclude that the three mentioned here were 
the only presbyters who remained faithful. But 
as one of them, Numidicus, was not a presbyter of 
Carthage at the time of Cyprian’s retreat, and 
there are five persons mentioned whom Fell 
assigns to the party of Felicissimius, it would 
follow if Fell were right that there were but 
seven presbyters in Carthage at this time. This 
is not likely, since at Rome at the same time 
there were no less than forty-four presbyters 
(Euseb. vi. 43). (E. W. B.] 


VITALIANI. [Virauvs.] 


VITALIANUS (1), a man of rank in Cap- 
padocia and of a high religious profession, to 
whom Gregory Nazianzen addressed a poem in 
behalf of his two sons, Peter and Phocas, for 
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whom he had conceived an unnatural aversion, 
and after their mother’s death had driven them 
from his house and forced them to subsist on 
charity. The appeal is put by Gregory in the 
mouth of the elder son Peter, (Greg. Naz. 
Carm. 52, p. 121-126.) Baronius in defiance of 
all probability identifies Vitalianus with the 
husband of Gregory’s sister Gorgonia (Annal. 
389, § 51). LE. V.] 


VITALIANUS (2), a senator addressed by 
Avitus, bishop of Vienne (Zp. 42 in Pat. Lat. 
lix. 259.) [C. H.) 


VITALIANUS (8), magister militum, as~ 
sociated with Inenarus (21) in the emperor 
Justin’s measures against Severus, the heretical 
patriarch of Antioch (Evag. iv. 4). Evagrius 
relates his treasonable designs and his violent 
end (iii. 43, iv. 3). [C. H.] 


VITALIANUS (4) deposed priest of the 
diocese of Milan, was sent by Gregory the Great 
to Sicily to be kept in strict custody. (App. v. 
4.) LF. D.] 


VITALIANUS (5), bishop of Sipontum is 
early in A.D. 598 rebuked sharply by Gregory 
the Great for allowing the daughter ot Tullianus 
to abandon her nun’s dress, and is ordered with 
Srrerus the defensor to place her under strict 
custody in a nunnery. In A.D. 600 he is directed 
with JoANNES (585) to investigate whether the 
bearer of the letter was free or not. He may 
be meant by the Vitulinus, bishop of Sipontum, 
whose signature appears to the probably spurious 
grant mentioned under Prrrus of Anagnia. 
(pp. viii. 8, xi. 24, App. ad 8. Greg. Epp. 4.) 

LF. Dj 


VITALIANUS (6), bishop of Rome after 
Eugenius, ordained (probably) 30th July, A.D. 
657, the see having been vacant one month and. 
twenty-nine days (Anastasius), He was a native 
of Campania, the son of one Anastasius. The 
burning question of his day was the Monothelitic 
controversy. All the popes since its origin, 
except the first, Honorius, had stood out for the 
doctrine of two wills in Christ against the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, who were sup- 
ported by the emperors ; pope Martin especially, 
in the famous first Lateran Council, having 
condemned Monothelitism and the patriarchs 
who had maintained it, and haying died in con- 
sequence with a martyr’s halo round him 
(Martinus (1)]. The emperor Constans II. 
had indeed, under the advice of the patriarch 
Paul, evinced a desire to close the controversy 
by issuing the document called Zhe Type, which 
prohibited all future discussion of the subject 
at issue on either side. But this attempt at 
compromise had proved as little acceptable at 
Rome as distinct assertion of heretical doctrine ; 
and the Z'ype, no less than the previous Zcthesis 
of Heraclius, had been condemned by the afore- 
said Lateran Council. When Vitalianus became 
pope, Constans was still in power as emperor, 
haying associated with himself his young son 
Constantine (called Pogonatus) A.D. 654. Peter 
had succeeded Pyrrhus (whom Rome had 
excommunicated) as patriarch. ‘The relations 
between Rome and Constantinople, however 
strained, were still not such as to prevent the 
new pope from sending the customary announce- 
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ment of his accession, with a confession of his 
faith, to the emperors and the patriarch; which 
confession appears to have been so worded as to 
give no offence: for the emperors sent him in 
return a book of the Gospels adorned with gold 
and jewels, while Peter replied to him in a 
letter which began, “The letter of your unani- 
mous and holy fraternity has given birth in us 
to spiritual joy.” However, neither the pope’s 
letter nor the whole reply of the patriarch being 
extant, we do not know how the former had ex- 
pressed himself with regard to doctrine. What 
further passed between them is known of only 
through reference to it in the sixth general 
council (Actio xiii.); from which it certainly 
appears that Peter had understood the pope, or 
affected to understand him, as assenting to the 
Monothelite position. That he had not really 
done so, but that, at the same time, he had not 
declared himself distinctly against it, may be 
concluded from a subsequent letter of Constan- 
tine Pogonatus to pope Donus, in which the 
emperor says that he had been urged by the 
then patriarch Theodore, and by Macarius of 
Theopolis, to cause the name of Vitalian to be 
erased from the diptychs at Constantinople, in 
which, along with that of pope Honorius, it 
still remained; but that he had refused to 
allow this to be done till he should be satisfied, 
through emissaries then expected from Rome, 
that the difference between the pope and the 
patriarchs had been of realimportance. It thus 
seems to have been still a question at Constanti- 
nople what his doctrine really was. That, 
however, his name was afterwards erased, and 
thus that his views had not eventually satisfied 
the Monothelites, appears from the Acts of the 
sixth council .(Actio viii.), at which petition was 
made to the emperor to restore the name. Still, 
orthodox as he may have always been, his recep- 
tion of Constans, when the latter visited Rome 
A.D. 668, affords further evidence of his inclina- 
tion to conciliation, rather than resolute dog- 
matism. His attitude in this respect might be 
due partly to deficiency of such courage and zeal 
as had been so notably evinced by pope Martin; 
or perhaps also to his entertaining a hope (which 
was justified. by the final result under Pogona- 
tus) of at length winning over the emperors, who 
were already disposed to compromise. 

The visit of Constans to Rome was before his 
retirement to Syracuse, where he spent the latter 
part of his days. His reasons for leaving Con- 
stantinople, as gathered from the historians 
Theophanes, Cedrenus, Constantinus Manasses, 
and Zonaras, were the odium against him there 
because of his murder of his brother Theodosius 
and of the violence he had done to pope Martin 
and St. Maximus, and his own consequent 
mental misery. He used continually (says 
Cedrenus) to see visions of his brother (who is 
said to have been forcibly ordained deacon, and 
afterwards poisoned in the Eucharist) in a 
deacon’s habit, offering him a cup full of blood, 
and saying, “Drink, brother.” The same 
authority informs us that, on sailing from 
Constantinople, he turned round and spat against 
the city, and that he had a design of trans- 
ferring the seat of the empire to Syracuse. 
But he had an intermediate design, not men- 
tioned by the above annalists, viz., that of break- 
ing the power of the Lombards in Italy. For, 
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according to Anastasius and Paulus’ Diaconus 
(de gest. Longob. |. v. c. 6-12), he first proceeded 
thither with an army, landed at Tarentum, 
besieged Beneventum, and after unsuccessful 
warfare against the Lombards, retired at last to 
Sicily, having first (as aid Moaies) visited Rome. 
Vitalian met him with his clergy, at a distance 
of six miles from the city, and seems to haye 
received him with the utmost honour. Having 
arrived on Wednesday, 5th July, and on the 
same day paid his devotions and made an offering 
at St. Peter’s, and having on Saturday done the 
same at the church of St. Mary ad Praesepe, the 
emperor made his grand entry, attended by his 
army, into St. Peter’s on Sunday, being met by 
all the clergy carrying waxlights; mass was 
celebrated, and he offered at the altar a mantle 
of cloth of gold. On the following Saturday he 
bathed and dined at the Lateran palace, and 
again on Sunday attended mass at St. Peter’s, 
where he took leave of the pope. His stay in 
Rome lasted twelve days, during which he had 
not been wholly occupied by devotional exercises; 
for he is said by Anastasius, with whom Paulus 
Diaconus agrees, to have removed all the brazen 
ornaments that were in the city, and even the 
brazen tiles from the roof of the Pantheon (then 
the Church of St. Mary ad Martyres), and to 
have sent the spoils to Constantinople. Baronius 
(ad an. 663, iii. et seg.) expresses surprise that a 
pope, now numbered among the saints, should 
have so cordially received and honoured the 
sacrilegious fratricide, and the ruthless persecutor 
of Martinus and Maximus, instead of closing the 
doors ot the church against him, as canonical 
discipline required. He attributes such conduct 
to a wise and justifiable economy, exercised. with 
the view of winning the heretical East to ortho- 
doxy through the emperor; and he supposes the 
latter to have himself pretended to be orthodox, 
accounting further by this supposition for 
Vitalian having accepted a present from him at 
the commencement of his pontificate. But such 
a supposition has not the least historical ground : 
it is only resorted to by Baronius to save the 
credit of a pope. 

To Vitalian England was indebted for the 
able and influential archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Theodore, consecrated at Rome A.D. 668. 
(T'uEopoRus (7). ] 

Vitalian died in January (probably the 27th), 
A.D. 672, having held the see for about fourteen 
years and a half, and was buried in St. Peter’s. 

The only extant letters of Vitalian, except that 
to king Oswy, above referred to, and the alleged 
one given by William of Malmesbury, have 
reference to the case of John, bishop of Lappa 
in Crete, who had been deposed by Paul his 
metropolitan in synod, and appealed to Rome. 
Vitalian, in a synod assembled for the purpose, 
absolved the appellant, and commanded his 
restitution, on the ground—so far as appears 
from his letters—not so much of the merits of 
the charge against him (whatever it may have 
been) as of uncanonical procedure, in that the 
accused had been put in prison, had been re- 
quired to find bail; and had been treated as 
guilty after his appeal to Rome. He wrote two 
letters to Paul the metropolitan on the subject, 
ordering John’s restoration, and one also tc 
Vaanus, the emperor’s chamberlain and chartu- 
larius at Syracuse, and another to the bishop of 
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Syracuse, desiring them to enforce the appellant’s 
restitution to the see. It would thus appear 
that the metropolitan and bishops of Crete were 
not ready of their own accord to submit to the 
pope’s authority. 

A more distinct case of insubordination was 
that of Maurus, archbishop of Ravenna. The 
bishops of this city, as being the seat of the ex- 
archate, at this time claimed to be autocephalous, 
and were supported by the exarchs and emperors 
while Rome stood out against imperial authority 
with regard to Monothelitism. The aforesaid 
Maurus had, it seems, disregarded asummons to 
come to Rome and give an account of himself, 
and was thereupon excommunicated by Vitalian ; 
he, in return, excommunicated the pope, and 
forbade the churches under his jurisdiction to 
pay allegiance to the see of Rome; and his 
degradation from the priesthood was consequently 
pronounced in a synod of bishops at Rome 
(Hieron. Rubeus, Hist. Ravenn. lib. iv. ann. 648, 
p. 172, ed. 1572). This position of independ- 
ence was continued by Reparatus, the successor 
of Maurus, during the pontificate of pope 
Adeodatus, but was apparently given up by 
the following bishop Theodore under pope 
Donus (676-678). For Anastasins tells (in Vit. 
Doni) “ Hujus temporibus ecclesia Ravennatum, 
quae se ab ecclesia Romana segregaverat causa 
autocephaliae, denuo se pristinae sedi Apostolicae 
subjugavit :”’—and we find the name of Theo- 
dore of Ravenna among the signatories of a 
Roman council under the next pope Agatho. 
Under Leo II., who succeeded Agatho (683-684), 
an imperial rescript is further said to have been 
obtained for confirming the submission of Ra- 
venna to Rome :—“Hujus temporibus per- 
eurrente divali jussione clementissimi Principis, 
restituta est Ecclesia Ravennatis sub ordina- 
tione sedis apostolicae, defuncto archiepiscopo, 
qui lectus fuit juxta antiquam consuetudinem in 
civitatem Romanam veniat ordinandus :—sed et 
ne Mauri quondam episcopi anniversitas cele- 
bretur: sed et typum autocephaliae, quem sibi 
elicuerant ad amputanda scandala sedis apostoli- 
cae, restituerunt ” (Anastas. in Vit. Leonis I/.). 

[J. B—y.] 
__ VITALINUS, praised along with his brother 

Marianus by St. Ambrose (Serm. Ixiii. 6). 

[C. H.] 


VITALIS (1), ST., Apr. 28th, a reputed 
martyr of Rayenna, chiefly interesting us as the 
patron saint of the famous church of that city. 
{Eccumsrus (1).] The fullest early notice of 
him (but quite legendary) occurs in Ado’s 
Martyrology, while he is mentioned also by 
Usuard, the Mart. Vet. Rom., the Mart, Rom., 
Notker, and Wandelbert. Rubeus in his Historia 
Ravennatum (ed. 1572, p. 34) gives his story ; 
Papebroch (Boll. Acta SS. 28 Apr. iii. 568) and 
Tillemont (ii. 75, 496) discuss the period, which 
Baronius (Mart. Rom.) considers as A.D. 171. 
The current legend however assigns him to the 
reign of Nero, makes him the father of GER- 
vastus (1) and Protasius, and attributes his 
martyrdom to his having paid honour to the 
remains of the martyr Ursicinus (1). His 
wife, Valeria, commemorated on the same day, 
is said to have suffered at Milan. Papebroch 
mentions other churches dedicated to Vitalis, 
viz. at Rome, Faenza, Rimini, Como, Ferrara, 
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Venice, Verona, in Italy, and at Jadera in 
Dalmatia. [C. H.] 


VITALIS (2), reader, martyred with Freirx 
(174) in 303. (Ruinart, Acta Sinc. 355.) 
[C. H.] 
VITALIS (8), martyr at Bologna with his 
master. [AGRICOLA.] (Tillem, v. 314.) 
[C. H.J 
VITALIS (4), bishop of Antioch, 21st in 
succession, followed Tyrannus after the cessation 
of the persecution of Diocletian, c. A.D. 312 or 
313. Entering on his episcopate amid the uni- 
versal joy at the relaxation of the fiery trial 
which had been devastating the church, he sig- 
nalized his entrance on office by commencing the 
rebuilding of the most ancient church in 
Antioch, which was specially dear to the Chris- 
tians, as in Chrysostom’s words “the mother of 
all the churches in the city,” having been ac- 
cording to tradition founded by the apostles 
themselves (Theod. H. H. i. 3; Chrysost. Honil. 
in Inscript. Act. Apostol.), which on his death in 
A.D. 318 or 319, he left to be finished by his 
successor Philogonus. He was present at the 
councils of Ancyra, A.D. 314 (Labbe, i. 1475), 
and Neocaesarea, the date of which is uncertain 
(ibid. i. 1488), and signed the canons. Eutychius 
calls him Vitellius, and assigns him 6 years 
(p. 412) (Tillemont, Mem. Beccles. tom. vi. p. 194). 
LE. V.] 


VITALIS, Apollinarist. [Vuratus.] 


VITALIS (5), a presbyter, perhaps of Aqui- 
tania, who wrote to Jerome in the year 398 to 
ask the solution of difficulties as to the early 
age at which some of the Jewish kings are 
said to have had children. Jerome admits that 
there are discrepancies as to these matters, but 
deprecates the wasting of time on such trivial 
questions. (Zp. 72, ed. Vall.) [W. H. F.] 


VITALIS (6), an archdeacon, bearer of a 
letter from the bishops of Macedonia to pope 
Innocent I, (Innoc. Zp. 17 al. 22 in Pat. Lat. 
xx. 526.) [c. H.] 


VITALIS (7), a friend to whom Augustine 
wrote to reclaim him from Pelagianism. Vitalis 
had said that belief was not God’s gift, but 
entirely in a man’s own power. Having quoted 
Phil. ii. 15, Augustine asks him whether he 
thought it needful to pray for those to whom the 
gospel is preached or only to preach to them. 
The priest at the altar prays for those who are 
not converted, and for catechumens, and for the 
faithful that they may continue in the faith. 
How can Vitalis contradict the church, or despise 
the authority of a man so eminent in the African 
branch of it, as Cyprian in his treatise on the 
Lord’s Prayer, or, to go higher still, that of the 
Apostle Paul (2 Cor, xiii. 7), or such passages as 
Ps, xxxvi. (xxxvii.) 23. If he says that a man is 
guided by God so long as by his own free will he 
walks in God’s way, this is the same opinion 
which was condemned by Pelagius himself before 
the Eastern bishops. Grace is given, not accord- 
ing to man’s desert, but previously to his will ; 
if otherwise, there would be no need to pray for 
the conversion of unbelievers. Let him read the 
Lord’s Prayer and Cyprian’s treatise on it (¢. 17). 
To pray in any other spirit is to pretend to pray, 
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for we must suppose that what we pray for is 
done, not by Him, but by ourselves. In main- 
taining free will let us not deny God’s grace ; for 
if we do so to thank God for bringing us out of 
darkness (Col. i. 12) is a mockery. Men become 
Christians by free will, but, at the same time, by 
His grace. Children are redeemed, regenerated, 
not by their own free will; but this must be 
called into action afterwards by agreement with 
saving doctrine. The works of unbelievers, e.g. 
of illustrious Romans, being done without faith, 
cannot please God however much they may please 
men. {t is the Mediator who enters into the 
strong man’s house and binds him. Teaching is 
not grace, but grace makes teaching effectual 
(John vi, 68). We pray for the conversion of 
sinners; we pray, not that doctrine may be 
preached to them, but that their will may be 
changed. The faithful pray that they may per- 
severe, carrying out the warning of 1 Cor. x. 12. 
The question as to the removal of Christians in 
early life, in order to prevent them from falling 
into sin, must be put aside for the present; our 
duty is to walk in true faith now. 

Then follow twelve rules or principles opposed 
to the doctrine of Pelagius, of which the sub- 
stance may be said to be that grace is given by 
God at His pleasure, not on account of man’s 
desert whether in the case of children or adults. 
All, even children, will be judged for their 
works. Those who believe in God do so of 
their own free will. We pray for unbelievers, 
that they may be brought to believe; we thank 
God for those who haye been so brought. In 
summing up what has been said, Augustine 
touches the argument drawn from 1 Tim. ii. 4, by 
showing that some infants die without baptism, 
and, on the other hand, the one drawn from 
1 Cor. xv. 22, by showing that those who are 
saved are so in accordance with God’s will, but 
that against his will none can be saved. As 
those who die in the Lord are blessed, the 
opinion that men will be judged according to 
their hypothetical conduct is absurd. ‘To say 
that men believe with their own free will is not 
to deny free will, whereas those who oppose 
God’s grace really do so. How can we thank 
God for what He has not done? or will Vitalis 
refuse to allow the church to pray for the con- 
version of infidels, as the priest does at the altar, 
or will he blame St. Paul for praying for the 
Jews? If he allows that prayer to God and 
thanksgiving are lawful, how can he deny that 
God’s grace precedes man’s will? (Aug. Bp. 217 -) 

(EWaoral 


VITALIS (8), a notary on the Catholic side 
at the conference a.p. 411 (Carth. Coll. i. 1. 
132; ii. 1. iii, 1), [H. W. PJ 


VITALIS (9), addressed along with Tonan- 
TIus (1) by Capreolus. [C. H.] 


VITALIS (10), bishop of Truentum or Tronto 
in Picenum, and, with Misenus, legate of Felix III. 
in A.D. 483, sent to Constantinople to procure 
the deposition of Peter Mongus. Overcome by 
imprisonment and threats, they were induced to 
go over to the side of Acacius, to join him in pro- 
cessions, to communicate with him and the here- 
tical partisans of Peter Mongus, and to recite the 
name of the latter in the diptychs. They 
brought back a letter from Acacius to the pope 
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in which he praised Peter Mongus. On their 
return the pope assembled a council at Rome in 
July, A.D. 484, at which they were deposed from 
the episcopate and excluded from communion 
till the church of Alexandria should receive a 
Catholic bishop. Vitalis Wied excommunicated 
between A.D, 492 and 495, but at a synod under 
pope Gelasius in the latter year Misenus was ad- 
mitted to communion and restored to the episco- 
pate on abjuring Eutychianism and anathema- 
tizing its chief supporters. [FELIX (3) III. and 
GELASIUs (1)] (Felicis III. Zpist. 2, 6,10; Libe- 
ratus 18, in Migne, Patr. Lat. lviii. 899, 921, 
936, Ixviii. 1028; Evag. H. £. iii. 20). [F. D.] 


' VITALIS (11), third abbat of M. Cassino 
after St. Benedict. (Paulus Diac. Hist. Lang. 
iv. 18.) [F. D.] 


VITALIS (12), addressed? as bishop of 
Ravenna, by Venantius Fortunatus, in two 
poems describing the church of St. Andrew and 
its consecration which Vitalis had built (Miscell. 
i, 1, 2, in Migne, Patr, Lat. lxxxviii. 63). As no 
bishop of Ravenna of this name is otherwise 
known, the editor of Fortunatus conjectures he 
is the same as Maximianus, who was bishop from 
A.D. 546 to A.D. 553, and who restored the church 
of St. Andrew (Agnellus, V. S. Maximiani 4, in 
Patr. Lat. cvi. 608). [F. D.] 


VITALIS (18), defensor of the Roman church 
at Cagliari in Sardinia. Four letters of Gregory 
the Great are addressed to him (lib. ix. ind. ii. 2, 
64, lib, xi. ind. iv. 23, lib. xiv. ind. vii. 2, in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. 940, 1000, 1135, 1303). In 
the first the case of Januarius, bishop of Cagliari, 
is referred to, who was accused of ploughing up 
the crops of a neighbour ona Sunday and remoy- 
ing his landmarks, and Vitalis is forbidden. to 
take any commission on the money remitted by 
the pope for wheat purchased ; in the second, he 
is forbidden to interfere with the bishop’s juris- 
diction over his clergy; in the third, he is told 
to assist in the purchase of Barbaricine slaves. 
The Barbaricines were the heathen descendants 
of a tribe transported to Sardinia by the Vandals, 
who lived by brigandage in the mountains near 
Cagliari. [F. DA 


VITALIUS (Viratis), the most. distin- 
guished and influential of the disciples of 
Apollinaris, ordained by him bishop of his schis- 
matical congregation at Antioch. Vitalius was 
a man of the highest character, much revered at 
Antioch for the sanctity of his life and his many 
virtues. _ He had been brought up in the ortho- 
dox faith, and after having spent some years as 
a layman was ordained presbyter by Meletius 
(Theod. H. FE. vy. 4; Soz. H. ZH. vi. 25). An un- 
happy jealousy of his fellow presbyter Flavian, 
whom he thought to be higher in Meletins’s 
favour than himself, caused a breach between 
him and his bishop. Deprived of the whole- 
some guidance of Meletius, Vitalius fell under 
the influence of Apollinaris, whose intimate 
friend he became, and embraced his theological 
system. Tidings of his unsoundness in the faith 
having reached Rome, Vitalius made a journey 
thither (which may be placed in 375) to clear 
himself of the charges before pope Damasus, and 
to be received by him into communion. By the use 
of equivocal terms, and the production of a de- 
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‘elaration of faith in which all crucial expressions 
were skilfully omitted he convinced Damasus of 
his orthodoxy. Damasus did not, however, re- 
-ceive him into communion, but as if he suspected 
that he was being imposed on he sent Vita- 
‘lius back to Antioch with a letter to Paulinus, 
whom, during the Meletian schism, Rome and the 
Western Church recognised as the orthodox and 
«canonical bishop of that see, remitting the whole 
‘matter to his decision, as one likely to be better 
‘informed on its true bearing than himself. He 
-praised his caution, but recommended that it 
should not lead him to postpone too long the re- 
‘admission of those of whose orthodoxy he had 
sufficient proof, on their signing the Nicene 
creed, and also making a declaration that the 
Son of God took on Him “entire Adam” with 
body, soul and sense. Those whom Paulinus 
admitted to communion would be received into 
‘communion with Rome (Labbe, Concil. ii. 864). 
Both of these requirements were satisfied by 
Vitalius, but with a secret reserve as to the in- 
terpretation of the words. Shortly after Vitalius 
had left Rome, Damasus, not quite easy in his 
mind as to his orthodoxy, despatched a second 
letter to Paulinus, containing a profession of 
faith, and a long string of anathematisms, which, 
without naming Apollinaris, condemned him and 
his doctrines, desiring Paulinus to require 
‘signature to them as the terms of being 
admitted into communion (Labbe, ii. 900, 
sq.; Theod. H. E. v. 11). These terms 
Vitalius refused to satisfy, and the breach 
‘between him’ and Paulinus became complete. 
Apollinaris ordained him bishop of his schismati- 
cal church, his holiness of life and pastoral zeal 
gathering a large number of followers, the suc- 
cessors of whom were still existing at Antioch 
‘under the name of Vitalians when Sozomen 
wrote (Soz. H. LH. vi. 25). The unsoundness of 
-Vitalius on the point on which Apollinaris 
diverged from the orthodox faith, didnot pre- 
-yent his being regarded with much esteem and 
affection by leaders on the orthodox side, with 
whom, this one point excepted, he completely 
agreed. On his return from Rome to Antioch, 
“A.D. 875, he visited Gregory Nazianzen, by 
-whom he was acknowledged as a beloved 
brother, whose soundness in the faith he 
entirely accepted, though subsequently when 
convinced of the real meaning of his ambi- 
guous language he was forced to recall his 
approval (Greg. Naz. Hp. ad Cledon. ii. Orat. 
52, tom. i. p. 746). It must have been very 
shortly after Vitalius’s return to Antioch that 
Epiphanius, urged thereto by Basil (Bas. Zp. 
258 [825]) visited Antioch for the purpose of 
healing the differences which were rending that 
unhappy church. Among those he met there he 
specially mentions “Vitalius the bishop,” whom 
‘he speaks of in the highest terms as evAaBéo- 
staros TG Bly, Kal TH Karactdce Kal TH ToAL- 
zefqa, and earnestly besought him to reunite 
himself to the Catholic Church. Finding that 
the misunderstanding was chiefly a personal one, 
between him.and Paulinus, each charging the 
other with unsoundness in the faith, Epiphanius 
4nvited them both to a conference. At first 
Vitalius’s language appeared perfectly orthodox. 
He acknowledged as fully as Paulinus that Christ 
was perfect man with a human body and soul 
(vxh); but when pressed as to whether He also 
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had a human mind (voids) he denied it, stating 
that His divinity was to Him in its place. 
Neither party could persuade the other, and 
Epiphanius had to give up the hopeless attempt 
(Epiphan. Ixxyii. c. 20-23). The schism of Vita- 
lius added a third, or counting the Arians, a 
fourth church at Antioch, each denouncing the 
others. Meletius, Paulinus and Vitalius each 
claimed to be the orthodox bishop. The per- 
plexity they created is graphically described by 
Jerome in his letters to pope Damasus (Hieron. 
Ep. 57, 58): “Whoever is united to the chair 
of Peter he regards as his own. But Meletius, 
Vitalius and Paulinus, each asserted that they 
clave to Damasus. He could believe it if every 
one said so. But now two must be liars, if not 
all three. He is equally ignorant of them all, 
‘non novi Vitalem; Meletium: respuo, ignoro 
Paulinum,’ and he begs the pope for his soul’s 
sake to signify to him whom he is to communi- 
cate with” (Tillemont, Mem. Lcclés. vii. 617- 
622; Dorner, Person of Christ, Div. 1, vol. ii. 
p- 386 ff, Clark’s transl.). [E. V.] 


VITELLIUS, an African Donatist writer 
mentioned by Gennadius (Ser. Zecl. 4). He 
flourished in the time of the emperor Constans, 
and so cir. A.D. 344. His works De eo quod odio 
sint mundo servi Dei (written against the Catholic 
party as persecutors). Adversus Gentes, adversus 
Catholicos (accusing them of being traditors) are 
not extant. (Cave, i. 209; Ceill. v. 105.) 

[C. H.J 


VITONUS (Virontus), Nov. 9, bishop of 
Verdun, succeeded Firmus A.D. 502. His Life 
is given by Surius (Vit. SS. xi. 236) and Mabillon 
(AA. SS. Ben. vi. i. 496), The modern interest 
in St. Vitonus centres in the connection of his 
abbey with the Benedictines. He died .p. 
525 (Ceillier, xii. 833, xiii. 119). {J. GJ 


VITUS (1) (Guy), ST., June 15th, a youth- 
ful martyr in the persecution of Diocletian. He 
was the son of a pagan gentleman in Sicily, but 
had been secretly trained in Christianity by his 
nurse Crescentia and her husband Modestus. 
After the boy had encountered much cruel 
suffering they succeeded in carrying him oyer 
to Italy, where however they all three fell 
victims, either in Lucania or at Rome. (Boll. 
Acta’ SS. 15 Jun. iii. 491, ed, 1867.) For 
references to the Martyrologies, see D. CO. A. 
Virus (2). His Passio, composed in the sixth 
or the seventh century, was discovered at Rome 
in the ninth, and is of no authority. His relics 
are reputed to be at Corbey and at Prague. He 
is invoked against sudden death and hydrophobia 
(Acta SS. 15 Jun. iii. App. p. 21*), as well as 
against prolonged sleep and the complaint known 
as the Chorea or Dance of St. Vitus (Guérin, 
Les Pet. Boll. vii. 30). He is also, says Guérin, 
the patron of comedians and dancers.) Two 
German medical writers, Gregory Horst and 
John Juncker, of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries respectively, relate how the malady 
came to take the name of St. Vitus, and the 
substance of their remarks, with references, 
may be read in Rees’s Bncyclopedia, s.v. Chorea. 
There sprang up, they say, in Germany in the 
seventeenth century, a superstitious belief that 
by presenting gifts to the image of St. Vitus, 
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and dancing before it day and night on his 
festival, people ensured themselves good health 
through the following year. The saints’ two 
chapels at Ulm and Ravensberg became more 
especially noted for the annual resort of these 
dancing fanatics. The Dance of St. Vitus or 
St. Guy, thus gaining currency in speech, became 
a popular name for the well-known nervous dis- 
order. {C. H.] 


VITUS (2), bishop of Charrae (Haran). He 
was one of the signers of the letter of the 
Oriental prelates to the bishops of Italy and Gaul 
in 372 (Basil. Hp. 92 [69]). On the return 
of Sanctizsimus from the west, Basil sent a 
letter by him to Vitus, expressing his respectful 
regard, and his desire to enjoy his society (ibid. 
Ep, 255 [314]). He was present at Constanti- 
nople in 381 (Labbe, ii. 955). Sozomen speaks 
of him as famous for his sanctity, and records 
that on his first interview with Constantine, the 
emperor stated that he had seen him frequently 
in visions, and that he had been bidden to obey 
all his counsels. (Soz. H. H. vi. 33; Le Quien, 
Or. Christ. ii. 975.) [E. V.] 


VIULANDUS. Gregory the Great requests 
the bishop of Rayenna to hear and determine 
without delay a suit between him and one of his 
deacons. (Zpp. ii. 40.) [F. D.] 


VIVENTIOLUS (1), a rhetorician who 
found fault with St. Avitus for pronouncing the 
second syllable of the word “ potitur ” long in a 
discourse pronounced at the dedication of a 
church at Lyons. Avitus replied, justifying 
himself, and stating that the shortening of the 


syllable by Virgil (Zn. iii. 56) was a case of 


poetic licence (Avitus, Zp. li. Migne, Patr. Lat. 
lix. 268 ; Ceillier, x. 562). [S. A. B.] 


VIVENTIOLUS (2), ST. (Viventius), 24th 
bishop of Lyons. He spent the first part of his life 
at Condot in the monastery under Eugendus. In 
510 he went to Lyons, and had a correspondence 
with Avitus, who thanks him for telling him of 
the illness of his brother Apollinarius, bishop of 
Lyons, and exhorts him to interest himself in 
settling the discords in the monastery at Condat, 
consequent on the death of Eugendus, Avitus 
also wishes him a higher post than that of head 
of a monastery—a ‘Cathedra’ instead of the 
‘sella,’ which he had brought as a present to 
Avitus. (Pat. Lat. lix. 272.) In 516 Viven- 
tiolus assisted at the consecration of the 
monastery at Agaunum as bishop of Lyons, and 
a fragment of his oration on this occasion is 
preserved. (Pat. Lat. Ixvii. 994; Labbe, iy. 
1559.) In 517 he subscribed at Epaon, and 
wrote a ‘tractoria epistola,’ summoning the 
bishops to it (Labbe, iv. 1581; Pat. Lat. Ixvii. 
993). He also presided at the Council of Lyons 
517. (Labbe, iv. 1585.) There are extant five 
letters of Avitus to him, some passages of 
which speak highly of his zeal and atiection 
(Pat. Lat. lix.), and one of his to Avitus, inviting 
his presence at the Feast of St. Just (Pat. Lat. 
lix. 272). 

His extant works cited above arein Pat, 
Lat. (xvii. 994-6). Agobardus, in his work De 
Jud, Sup., mentions works of his, but it is not 
known what these are, He makes the following 


sul, 170, ed. 1743). 
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remark concerning him, “ Viventiolus Ecclesiae 
Lugdunensis episcopus cujus doctrinae fuerit 
non solum ipsius, sed et aliorum de eo scripta 
testantur.” 
de la Fr, iii. 94-95.) 


Hist. Litt, 
[G. W. DJ 


(Pat. Lat. civ. 82; 


VIVENTIUS of Lyons. [VIVENTIOLUS. ] 
VIVENTIUS, a bishop in France, and one 


of the three authors of the first book of the life 
of St. Caesarius of Arles. 
St. Cyprian, bishop of Toulon, and Firminus, 
bishop of Usez, It was written immediately 
after Caesarius’s death in 542, at the request of 
the abbess Caesaria, the younger, and her nuns 
(Migne, Patr, Lat. xvii. 1001; Hist. Litt. de la 
France, iii, 238; Ceillier, xi. 128). 
letter of a priest, Messianus, to Viventius, first 
published by Mabillon, we learn that he was a 


His coadjutors were 


From a 


bishop (see Boll. Acta SS. Aug. vi. 60), but his 
see is unknown. [S. A. B.] 


VIVIANDUS (Brranpus, Brsranus, 
VIBIANUS), second bishop of Saintes, succeeded 
Eutropius, and has a meagre tradition. The Vita, 
auctore anonymo, given by the Boll. (AA. SS. 
Aug. vi. 461-2) is late, and makes him pupil and 
successor, instead of predecessor, of Ambrosius. 
According to the Life he was a native of Saintes ; 
his mother was Maurela, a Christian: at the age 
of eleven he was placed under Ambrosius the 
bishop, passed through the ecclesiastical grades, _ 
and became his successor. He flourished ¢, a.D. 
450, and his tomb at Saintes is mentioned by 
Gregory of Tours (De Glor. Conf. ¢. 58). He 
is usually known as Bibianus, and his feast is 
28 Aug. (Surius, Vit. SS. viii. 318; Hist. Litt. 
de la France, vi, 2283 x. p. lvii.; Gall. Christ. 
ii. 1055). In Append. ad Opera 8. Germani 
Parisiensis, there is given by Migne (Pat. Lut. 
Ixxii. 430 sq.) Zpistula S. Augustini ad Sanctum 
Dei Bibianum Santonicae civitatis antestitem 
(ex MS. Codice S, Petri Carnotensis). It purports 
to be in reply to a letter from Bibianus to St. 
Augustine of Hippo; the letter was sent through 
Trojanus, a deacon of Saintes, and the reply 
through Eugepius, a presbyter of Hippo; the 
subject relates to the observance of Advent, but 
the whole is probably fictitious. {J. G.] 


VOCIUS, bishop of Lyons, present at the 
council of Arles a.p. 314 (Routh. Rel. Saer. iv. 
95). PE WeuPsl 


VOCONIUS, bishop of Castellanum in 
Mauretania, c. 460, author of a work Against 
Jews, Arians, and other Heretics, and another 
On the Sacraments (Gennad. Scr, Eccl. 78) now 
lost. (Cave, i. 4485 Ceill. x. 469.) [C. H.] 


VODALIS (Vopvat, Sr. Vovet), Pictish 
priest, inclusus at St. Hildegarde’s monastery of 
Soissons, died A.D. 720 (Innes, Civ. and Eccl. 
Hist. Scot. 318, Sp. Cl. Ed.). [J. G.] 


VODINUS, 15th in the mythical list of 
British archbishops of London, as to which, see 
Osinus and Stubbs’s Reg. Sac. 152,. He is said 
to have been slain in 436 (453 Stubbs), for for- 
bidding Vortigern, king of Britain, to marry 
Hengist’s daughter Rowenna (Godwin, De Prac- 
[C. H.] 


way 
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VOLAGESUS, bishop of Nisibis, succeeded 
James in 361. He is mentioned in the Chronicle 
‘of Dionysius in 363, and according to the 
Chronicle of Edessa he died in 396. He was the 
‘author of a graphic narrative of the siege and 
relief of Nisibis in Julian’s Persian campaign. 
(Chron. Paschal. p. 291; Asseman. Bibl. Orient. 
i. 18; Le Quien, Or. Christ.) [E. V.J 


VOLCATIUS GALLICANUS, one of the 
writers of the Augustan History. He wrote 
the account of the usurper Avidius Cassius, A.D. 
175, and dedicated it to Diocletian. It is re- 
markable for an extensive use of original corre- 
spondence. [SPARTIANUS.] Teuffel’s Hist. of 
Rom. Literat. t. ii. p. 323, Eng. trans. 

[G. T. S.] 


VOLOCUS, bishop. [Faxrtcuu (2).] 


VOLUSIANUS (1), C. VIBIUS AFINIUS 
GALLUS VELDUMNIANUS, joint emperor 
with his father Gallus. At the end of a.p. 251 
Gallus was proclaimed emperor after the defeat 
and death of Decius, which he is said to have 
caused by his treachery. He associated Volusian 
with himself in the empire, and, after making 
peace with the Goths on the shameful terms of 
allowing them to keep their prisoners and paying 
them tribute, the emperors proceeded to Rome. 
Their short reign was marked by the dreadful pes- 
tilence which began in Aethiopia and spread over 
the whole Roman world, and in which Hostilianus, 
the son of Decius, who had been associated with 
the Galli in the empire, died. By the care they 
bestowed on the funerals of the poorer classes in 
Rome they won, it is said, great popularity 
(Victor, de Caes.). Their numerous medals, 

_ bearing representations of Apollo and Juno, the 
deitics of the sun and the air (Eckhel, vii. 357), 
support the statement of St. Cyprian (Zp. 55 in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. iii. 805), that they issued an 
edict, ordering sacrifices to be offered every where 
to appease the wrath of the gods. By their 
refusal to obey the edict the Christians aroused 
the hatred of the populace. In Africa the cry 
of Cyprianum ad leonem was again raised, and 
the outbreak of a persecution worse than that 
of Decius was daily apprehended (Zp. 54 in 
Patr. Lat. iii, 855, 861). Fortunately these 
apprehensions were not realised. The only overt 
acts of persecution we certainly know of were 
confined to Rome. The outbreak was sudden 
(Bp. 58 in Patr. Lat. iii. 274), and Cornelius, 
the bishop of Rome, seems to have been specially 
singled out for attack. His flock rallied bravely 
round him, and some, who had fallen away in 
the Decian persecution, distinguished themselves 
by their firmness (Zp. 57 in Patr. Lat. iii. 
832). Cornelius and some of his followers were 
banished to Centum Cellae, where he died, pro- 
bably by a natural death, in June, A.D, 253. 
(See Lipsius, Chron. der Rim. Bisch. 207.) His 
successor Lucius was apparently elected in exile, 
but was soon allowed to return, the cessation of 
the persecution being probably due to the out- 
break of the civil war. There is no clear proof 
that any severer punishment than exile was 
inflicted in this persecution. At least, this is 
the worst that is mentioned by the contempo- 
rary writers St. Cyprian and St. Dionysius of 
Alexandria (in Eus. H. B. vii.1). In the summer 
of A.D, 253 Aemilianus, after gaining some suc- 


name is not known, 
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cesses over the Goths in Moesia, was proclaimed 
emperor by his soldiers, and towards the end of 
the year marched on Rome. Gallus and Volu- 
sian adyanced to meet him, but their own troops 
mutinied, murdered them at Torni, and went 
over to their rival about the month of February, 
A.D. 254. [See VALERIANUS.] (Zos. i. 23-28 5 
Zon, xii. 21; Tillemont, Emp. ili. 287, WM. Lz 
iii. 465, iv. 115; Gibbon, c. 10.) [F. D.] 


VOLUSIANUS (2). A law of Constantius, 
dated April 30, A.D. 355, is addressed to him 
forbidding marriage with a brother’s wife or a 
wife’s sister, and bastardizing the issue of such 
marriages (Cod. Theod. iii, tit. xii. 2), In this 
law Volusianus is styled vicarius urbis, but this 
is probably a wrong reading, as in three laws of 
the same year he is styled Praefectus Praetorio 
(Cod. Theod. xi, tit. xxx. 26, tit. xxxiv. 2, tit. 
xxxvi, 12). (F..D.) 


VOLUSIANUS (8), son of Albinus, and 
brother to Albina, and thus maternal uncle to her 
daughter Melania the younger (Photius, Bibl. 53, ° 
19; and noteed. Bekker; Tillemont, xiv. 233,747). 
His mother was a devout Christian, but her 
He may have been the 


same as Caius Coeonius Rufus Volusianus, 


pracfectus urbi in the time of Valentinian, who 


died A.D. 375. (Baronius, ann. 412, xvi. xvii.) 


At the time when Marcellinus went to Africa, the 


mother of Volusianus wrote to St. Augustine, 
entreating him to use his influence with him to 
become a Christian, and in reply to her appeal he 
wrote to him, exhorting him to study the Scrip- 
tures, not on account of their style, but their 
subject matter, and if he has questions to ask he 
offered to write to him, a method which he pre- 
ferred to that of conversing with him (Aug. 
Ep. 132). Volusianus accepted this invitation, 
and related what had taken place at a meeting 
of his friends. After discussing various matters 
relating to poetry, metaphysics, and the like, 
one of the party asked where a Christian was to 
be found who could explain the mystery of the 
Saviour’s birth in all its details, his life, and his 
actions. The party agreed to lay the matter 
before Augustine, as the man best qualified to 
explain it (Zp. 135). In the meantime Mar- 
cellinus, who visited Volusianus frequently at 
Carthage, and discussed with him the subject of 
Christianity, and to whom at the earnest request 
of his mother, Volusianus had shown the letter 
of Augustine, wrote to him about a.p, 412 to 
request him to reply to the question of Volusi- 
anus, and also to the objection raised by un- 
believers that our Lord had performed no work 
greater than had been done by Apollonius of 
Tyana or by Apuleius. Volusianus had put the 
question that even if the Incarnation could be 
explained, how could the difference be explained 
between the sacrifices of the Old Testament and 
that of the New Testament, and how could both 
of them be consistent with God’s unity of pur- 

ose. He asked also how some results of 
Christian doctrine could be reconciled with the 
principles of government and national economy, 
é, g. non-resistance to evil and to enemies, and 
submission to injustice, arbitrary aggression and 
the like. He trusts that an answer will be 
given to these questions which will do credit to 
the reputation of Augustine, especially in the 
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eyes of the possessor of Hippo, whose name may 
have been, unless the word be only an epithet, 
Eximius, who under the guise of flattery could 
hesitate to declare himself satisfied (Zp. 136; 
_ Tillemont, xiii. 594). To the letter of Volu- 


sianus Augustine replies, 1. That the depth of 


Scripture is great, that men’s minds are un- 
-willing at first to conceive of bodies in any other 
light than as full grown and occupying definite 
space, but that God fills the universe without 
limitation of space. The senses are bound up in 
life, yet those of hearing and seeing, and even 
smell, haye often a range beyond the body, and 
thus life may be said to exist at a distance from 
it. What then is the soul buta sense of the 
body, z.e. in the mind by which it looks at these 
things, for it does not judge of the senses by a 
sensation of the body, and yet we cannot believe 
that God took a body from his virgin mother 
while he did not depart from the bosom of the 
Father. The omnipresence of the Word re- 
sembles in some degree the human voice before 
a multitude; and thus the impregnation of the 
virgin mother is not incredible, for God is great, 
not in bulk but in energy. He who caused her 
womb to produce fruit passed through the 
closed door after the resurrection. Of this, not 
the first example of power, the reason is to be 
sought in the power of the agent. The Word 
took human form not, as He might have done in 
the form of an adult, but as an infant, in order 
to prove the reality of his human-nature, which 
otherwise might have been doubted. In doing 
this He added the human to the divine nature ; 
but this union of natures is not more wonderful 
than that of soul and body in man. Augustine 
then enlarges on the moral benefit arising from 
the truth, in leading men to the divine nature 
- through the assistance of divine grace. As to 

the immortality of the soul, who is there that 
refuses to believe in it? 

“But,” says Volusianus, “the divinity of 
Christ was not apparent by any sufficient signs, 
for his miracles were after all only small works 
as regards God.” Augustine grants that similar 
works have been performed by prophets and 
others, for how could His works be unlike those 
of His servants? But His incarnation, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension, belong to Him alone. He 
then appeals to the preparation for His coming 
in Abraham and in the history of Israel, the law 
with its sacrifices and rites, and in prophecy, 
and to the subsequent fulfilment of all this in 
the progress of the church. He asks what pre- 
cepts of philosophers are equal to the two great 
commandments, including as they do all public 
and private duty. | Scripture contains plain pre- 
cepts both for learned and unlearned people, but 
also deep mysteries which prevent man from 
despising the plain precepts. He invites Volu- 
sianus to ask questions, which he need not 
scruple to express at length. As to the Gospel 
being unsuited to state government, this notion 
must come from those who think that a state 
stands, not by strength of virtues, but by im- 
punity of vices. God’s mercy and grace do not 
desert men living by faith, whatever their 
sufferings in the world may be. He assures him 
of his prayers and trusts that they may be 
heard (Mp. 137). In a letter to Marcellinus 
Augustine mentions his having sent this letter 
(Zp. 139), In a letter to Evodius Augustine 
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asked him to explain a passage in the same letter 
in which he had said, (a) That if a reason were 
required for the birth of Christ of the Virgin, 
there need be no wonder at it. (b) That if a 
similar instance, it would be found to be not 
singular (Zp. 137, 2, 8). This argument, 
Evodius says, proves too niweh, for we can give 
no account of any birth at all, and therefore to 
say that the birth from the Virgin is not 
wonderful is to say no more than may be said of 
every birth, and to say that it is not without 
parallel, is only to repeat what we know about 
many instances of spontancous generation in 
animals. In his reply to this letter, in which 
other questions besides these are treated, Augus- 
tine says, (a) That the birth was not without 
reason, but that the reason is not apparent to 
some to whom it seems wonderful, somewhat in 
the same way as our Lord marvelled at the 
centurion’s faith because it was uncommon, 
As to (b) the instances adduced by Evodius are 
irrelevant, while the birth of Christ is unique in 
its circumstances, but not without parallel as 
an act of power (Zp. 161-162). It is plain that 
Augustine took great pains with his letter to 
Volusianus, and he refers to it in his Enchiridion 
addressed to Laurentius c. 34. In a.p. 420 or 
421 an edict was issued by Constantine or 
Constantius, created Augustus by Honorius, to 
expel Coelestius from Rome, which was addressed 
to Volusianus, praefectus urbi (Photius, Bibl. 53, 
14; Baronius, ann. 420, ii. iii), | Notwith- 
standing the duty which he had to perform: in 
this matter, it appears to have made no differ- 
ence in his religious profession, but in A.p. 434, 
the year in which Proclus became archbishop of 
Constantinople, he appears, being then very ill, 
to have sent for his niece Melania to come to 
him to that city from Jerusalem, and there to 
have been persuaded by her to receive baptism 
from the archbishop. This is stated shortly by 
Photius in a passage expressing the common 
reading of the text, but which is not accepted 
by the editor, Bekker. It is related in greater 
fulness in one of the letters of Melania published 
by Symeon Metaphrastes, but which is extant 
only in the Latin version by Surius, given by 
Baronius, ann. 434, viii—xi. The statement may 
be true, but there seems to be in the narrative 
some confusion of time and place, for Volusianus 
is represented as having been made praefectus 
urbi at Constantinople at that time, an office 
which he held at Rome thirteen or fourteen 
years before. Tillemont speaks doubtfully of 
the identity of the two persons, vol, xiii. 595. 
He is mentioned as a praefectus praetorio in an 
edict of Theodosjus and Valentinian III. a.p. 429 
(Ad Theod. xii, 6, 32), also as holding the same 
office in one from the same emperors dated 
Ravenna, June 10, 429 (Just. Cod, i. 14,45 
Tillemont, Hist. des Emp. vi. p. 202). 
(H. W. P.] 

VOLUSIANUS (4) addressed by Firmus 
bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia. (Zp. 25 in 
Patr. Gr. xxvii. 1499.) (C. HJ 


VOLUSIANUS (6), ST., seventh bishop of 
Tours, who succeeded his relative St. Perpetuus, 
A.D. 491, was of senatorial family, very rich, and 
holy in life. In the seventh year of his episco- 
pate, he was driven into exile at Toulouse by 
the Goths, who suspected him of favouring the 
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arms of the orthodox Clovis and his Franks. In 
his time were built the bourg of Manthelan and 
the church of Saint-Jean-i-Marmoutiers. He 
died in exile after an episcopate of seven years 
and two. months, and was succeeded by Verus 
(Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. ii. 26, x. 31). -A story 
not known to Gregory makes him die a martyr’s 
death at a place called Patrosa, near Pamiers, in 
the year 500. His day is Jan. 18. (See Boll. 
Jan. ii. 194-5; Gall. Christ. xiv. 14-15.) 
; (S. A. B.] 

VOLVENTIUS, proconsul of Spain. [PRis- 

CILLIANUS. | 


' VOUEL. [Vopaus (1)] 


VULGANIUS (Woutaan), bishop and con- 
fessor, patron of Lens, dep. Pas-de-Calais, has a 
very uncertain tradition, but he appears to have 
been of Irish birth, and missionary in ancient 
Picardy or Belgic Gaul in the first half of the 
7th century. His death was soon after the 
middle of that century. His relics were trans- 
lated from Arras to Lens about the 11th century 
and his feast is Nov. 2. (Malbraneq, De Mor. ii. 
ec. 50 sq.3 Molanus, SS. Belg. v. 253; O’Conor, 
Ep. Nunc. 149; Colgan, Acta SS. 162, 377, 797; 
Baring Gould, Saints, Nov. p. 59.) His connec- 
tion with Canterbury is mythical, and so also 
with Scotland. (J. GJ 


VUSCFREA, a son of Edwin, king of North- 
umbria, who was baptized by Paulinus, with 
Edwin and others, on Easter day, A.D. 627 (Beda, 

Hf. H. ii, 14). After his father’s death, in a.D. 
633, he was conveyed to Kent for safety, and 
was afterwards sent into France to be brought 
up at the friendly court of king Dagobert, where 
he died in his childhood. (Zd. ii, 20.) [J. R.] 


Ww 


[Names commencing with W will sometimes be 
found under the initial V. 


WAERMUND, bishop. (Kemble, C. D. 155.) 
_ [Wreremunp (2).] 


WAIMERUS (Varmervus, WaAGrEMaAnus, 
‘Wrermarus), twenty-first bishop of Troyes, 
comes before us first as duke of Champagne, 
when he was sent to take Autun: on the 
surrender of Leodegarius bishop of Autun, that 
prelate was handed over by Ebroin mayor of the 
palace, to Waimerus for torture and death 
[Leopreartus (2)] ( Vita S. Leodegarii, c. 12 sq. ; 
“Migne, Pat. Lat. cxiv. 1138 sq.), but according 
to one of the anonymous Lives of Leodegarius 
(Pat. Lat. xcvi. 359), Waimerus and his wife 
were converted by Leodegarius, who received a 
‘sum of money from his conyerts, and devoted it 
to charitable purposes. Through the influence 
of Ebroin Waimerus became bishop of Troyes, 
yet only to incur the suspicion and hatred of 
Ebroin, who had him strangled, or at least driven 

from his see, A.D. 678 (Jb. xcvi. 363-4). He 
‘could not have been bishop more than two or 
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three years. (See Vitae duae 8. Leodegarii, in 
Migne, xevi. 329 sq.; Gall. Christ. xii. 488.) 
[J. G.] 


WALARICUS (Vatery), ST., founder and 
first abbat of the monastery of Leuconaus, at 
the mouth of the Somme, which, with the ad- 
jacent town, took his name (Saint-Valery) in the 
9th century. He died about 622, and his life 
was written about 660 by Raimbertus, or Ragim- 
bertus, the second abbat after him. This life, 
as so often happened, being composed, as was 
thought, “nimis prolixo et simplici sermone,” 
was rewritten to suit the taste of a later age, 
the 8th century (Hist. Litt. iii. 602) or the 11th 
century (Boll. Acta SS. Apr. i. 14). The original 
has been lost, but the new version is preserved, 
the most correct edition being that ofthe Acta SS. 
(ibid. pp. 16-23). 

Walaricus was born in Auvergne, where he 
fed his father’s flocks and taught himself to 
read in the field. He became a monk in a 
neighbouring monastery, and a member of the 
clergy. He next migrated to a monastery at 
Auxerre, and thence repaired to St. Columban 
at Luxeuil. When the latter was banished in 
610, he remained for a time with his successor 
St. Eustasius, but before long departed with one 
companion to the diocese of Amiens, where he 
begged from Clotaire a spot called Leuconaus, 
at the mouth of the Somme. Here a small 
community collected round him, though he lived 
apart in a solitary cell. His death is variously 
given as Dec. 12 and April 1, but he is com- 
memorated the latter day. His grave becoming 
famous for its miracles, his successor St. Blit- 


mundus built the monastery, afterwards known 


as St. Valery. For its history see Gall. Christ. 
x. 1231; and for the subsequent removals of 
Walaricus’ body and attendant miracles, Boll. 
ibid. pp. 23-30; cf. Hist. Litt. de la France, vii. 
558. [S. A. B.] 


WALBURGIS, ST., Feb. 25 (WatbuRGA, 
WILBURGA, WALPURGA, WALTPURDE, WAL- 
pour, WarrurG, VaupourG, FALBOURG, GAU- 
BURGE, PERCHE), abbess of Heidenheim, in the 
diocese of Kichstadt in Bavaria, the sister of 
Willibald and Wunebald. She was educated 
in the monastery of Wimburn under the abbess 
Tetta, with whom she was sent with Lioba and 
others into Germany at the request of Boniface, 
about A.D. 748. At first she remained under 
Lioba at Bischofsheim, but in or about 750 she 
was appointed abbess of the monastery founded 
by her brothers at Heidenheim, and there she 
died ec. 780 (Boll. Acta SS. 25 Feb. iii. 516; Pat. 
Lat, xxix. 866; Capgrave NV. LZ. 293; Hardy, 
Desc. Cat..i, 907; Butler, Feb. 25). For 
numerous other Lives see Potthast, Diblioth. 
Hist. ii. 929 ; Chevalier, Sources Histor. p. 2325. 

[C. H.] 

WALDEBERTUS (Watzert, VALBER?), 
ST., third abbat of Luxeuil, where he succeeded 
St. Eustasius, whose disciple he was, about 625. 
We have a 10th-century life of him, written by 
an abbat Adso, who either belonged to Luxeuil 
(Boll. Acta SiS. Mai i. 277) or, as seems more pro- 
bable, to Moutier-en-Der (Ceillier, xii. 887, 88). 
Though supposed to be based on an older account 
(cf. Boll. ibid. p. 275), it is of little value. First 
published by Mabillon, it is repeated by. the Bol- 
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landists (ibid. p. 277), who have also collected 
the passages from other sources bearing on his 
life (ibid. pp. 275-77). He was a Frank, born 
in the district of Meaux, who began life as a 
soldier, but becoming enamoured of the monastic 
existence, retired to Luxeuil, where in time he 
became abbat. This office he is said to have 
held for forty years, till he died, May 2, 665, 
when he was buried in the church of St. Martin, 
by his friend bishop Nicetius, probably Migetius 
of Besangon. His day is May 2. He is said to 
have been the founder of the monastery of Grand- 
val, in the diocese of Basle, and to have been at 
the council of Rheims in 625 (Boll. Acta SS, Feb. 
ili. 263 ; Gall. Christ. xv. 149), and to have intro- 
duced the rule of St. Benedict at Luxeuil, where 
it was observed side by side with that of Colum- 
ban (Ceillier, xi. 617 sqq. and authorities there 
cited). His successor was Vindologus. 
fiS.-A5 7B. 

WALDETRUDIS, ST. (Watrrupn, Vav- 
TRUDE, VAUDRU), Apr. 9, abbess of Mons Cas- 
trilocus, sister of St. Aldegundis. After her 
husband count Madelgarius [Vrxcenrius qd) 
had embraced the monastic life at Haumont, she, 
¢. 656, took up her solitary abode in a cell at the 
above spot, In course of time other ladies re- 
sorted to her, and an important convent under 
her direction arose, around which grew up the 
city of Mons, the capital of Hainault. (Boll. 
Acta SS. 9 Apr. i. 831; Guérin, Les Pet, Boll. 
iv. 298; Butler, Apr. 9; other authorities in 
Chevalier’s Sources, 2332.) [C. H.] 


WALDHERE (Watpuert, WALDHER), the 
fifth bishop of London, successor of St. Erken- 
wald (¥. H. B. 617). His accession to the see 
is probably to be referred to the year 693, in 
which case he might be consecrated by arch- 
bishop Brihtwald as soon as he returned to 
England from Lyons. He was bishop when 
Sebbi, king of the East Saxons, determined 
to retire from the world, about 695; he con- 
ferred on him the religious habit, and by the 
king’s special request stayed with him at his 
death. He also witnessed the miracle which 
occurred at his entombment (Bede, H. Z. iv. 11). 
An interesting letter of Waldhere is extant, 
addressed to archbishop Brihtwald, and referred 
with some probability to the year 705. It con- 
cerns a projected meeting at Brentford, between 
the king of Wessex with his witan and the 
rulers of the East Saxons, to settle complaints 
about the protection of West Saxon exiles. 
Waldhere asks the advice of Brihtwald about 
attending the conference, and adds that he had 
absented himself from a recent meeting between 
Kenred, king of Mercia, and his bishops, be- 
cause he did not know the wishes of the arch- 
bishop. We learn from it further that, in the 
year preceding, the synod of the province had 
determined not to communicate with the West 
Saxons because they had not obeyed the arch- 
bishop’s judgment as to the ordination of bishops, 
that is, had not divided the great West’ Saxon 
diocese. (Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 274, 
275; MS. Cotton, Aug. ii. 18.) Waldhere’s 
‘death must have occurred before the year 716, 
in which Ingwald, his successor, is present at 
Clovesho (Councils, &c. iii. 300). His name 
occurs in a charter of Suaebraed, king of the 
East Saxons, in which he, with Paegthath, by 
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consent of Ethelred, king of Mercia, grants an 
estate at Twickenham to the bishop, dated 
June 13,704 (Kemble, C. D, no. 52). The grant 
to Peterborough by king Ethelred, attested by 
Theodore and Waldhere (Chr. S. IZ H. B. 320; 
K. C. D, 990), is a forgery of the worst type. 
~~ [S.J 
WALDIPERT, presbyter. [Purrppus(19).] 


WALHSTOD (1), a monk of Lindisfarne, 
who had the privilege of waiting upon Cuthbert 
during his last illness at Farne in a.p, 685. It 
is said that he was cured by the saint of a 
bodily infirmity under which he had been labour- 
ing. (Beda, Vita Cuthberti, c. 38.) [J. R.] 


WALHSTOD (2) (Uatcusrop, UALHSTOD, 
fourth bishop of Hereford (I. H. B. 621). He 
is mentioned by Bede (H. Z. v. 23) as bishop of 
the peoples who live beyond the Severn to the 
west (see also Flor. Wig... H. B. 542; Sim. 
Dun. ; i. 657; H. Hunt, 2b. 726), at the time 
the historian closed his work, A.D. 731. As 
Torthere, his predecessor, was alive in 727, his 
appointment falls within those dates, and he 
must have been one of the last bishops con- 
secrated by archbishop Brihtwald. Cuthbert, 
his successor at Hereford, was consecrated about 
the year 736 by Nothelm; Walhstod’s episco- 
pate must, therefore, have been very short. His 
name does not appear in charters, and his exist- 
ence would have been known only from Bede’s 
mention of him had not William of Malmesbury 
preserved the few lines of epitaph in which Cuth- 
bert commemorated the names of his predecessors 
(@. P. iv. § 163), and another inscription on a 
cross which Walhstod began and Cuthbert him- 
self completed :— 


‘«Haec veneranda crucis Christi veneranda sacratae 
Coeperat artistes venerandus nomine Walhstod 
Argenti atque auri fabricare monilibus amplis. 
Sed, quia cuncta cadunt mortalia tempore certo, 
Ipse opere in medio moriens e carne recessit. 
Ast ego successor praefati praesulis ipse 
Pontificis, tribuente Deo, qui munere fungor, 
Quique gero certum Cudbert de luce vocamen, 
Omissum implevi quod ceperat ordine pulchro.” 


These lines and the accompanying epitaph are, 
if genuine, two of the most interesting minor 
relics of eighth century history in England, 
besides charters and councils, {S.J 


WALPURGA, abbess. [Waxpurcis.] 


WAMBA, king of Spain, was elected not- 
withstanding his real or feigned reluctance, on 
the day of the death of his predecessor Recces- 
vinth (Sept. 1, a.p. 672) at Gerticos in the 
territory of Salamanca, where Reccesvinth had 
died, His anointing (the first instance of the 
ceremony in Spain) was deferred till he reached 
Toledo nineteen days later, where it was pers 
formed by bishop Quzricus. 

The beginning of his reign was disturbed by 
a formidable rising in Septimania, probably 
because it, with the eastern part of the penin- 
sula, had taken no part in the election, headed 
by Hilderic, Count of Nismes, GUMILDUS, 
bishop of Maguelonne, and abbat Ranimir. Are- 
gius, bishop of Nismes, who refused to join, 
was handed over in chains by Hilderie to the 
custody of the Franks, while Ranimir was un- 
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semonicallyrconsecrated bishop in his stead. A 
large part of Septimania fell into the hands of 
the rebels, who proceeded to ravage the Jands of 
the loyalists. Wamba at once despatched the 
dux Paulus to put down ‘the revolt. That 
sambitious man however delayed on the way, 
won over to his side Ranosind and Hildigis, the 
lux anda Garding of the province of Tarragona, 
sand by a sudden march made himself master of 
Narbonne, though bishop Argebad, who had 
heard of his designs, endeavoured to secure the 
town. He then threw off the mask, convoked 
‘an assembly, set the example of renouncing his 
allegiance to Wamba, and summoned his audience 
rto elect another king. His confederate Ranosind 
then proposed Paulus himself, to whom all were 
‘made to swear allegiance. He easily induced 
Hilderic and his confederates to join him, and 
thus all Septimania and a considerable part of 
“Tarraconensis, including Gerona and Barcelona, 
were united in rebellion. Paulus, after garri- 
soning the chief towns in his power, hired mer- 
-cenaries from the Franks.and Basques, the means 
for which he found by plundering the churches, 
cand awaited the approach ‘of summer to march 
into Spain. The sons of distinguished Franks 
avere sent by the king to Paulus as hostages for 
the fulfilment of his treaty with him. Wamba 
avas engaged in a campaign against the Basques 
avhen he received the news of the treason of 
Paulus, perhaps accompanied by his bombastic 
challenge. Withott waiting to collect a larger 
carmy, he marched immediately against the 
webels. After harrying the Basque country for 
“seven days, and compelling them to pay tribute 
and give hostages, he marched through Calahorra 
cand Huesca, on Barcelona and Gerona, which he 
recovered. After resting his army at the foot 
of the Pyrenees for two days he attacked in 
three divisions, the right by the coast road, the 
“scentre by the passes from Vich, and the left by 
Puigcerda, All were completely successful, 
Ranosind and Hildigis, who commanded the 
Frankish auxiliaries were taken prisoners by the 
central column, and bishop JacrNctus, who tried 
‘to defend Puigcerda, shared the same fate. 
Wamba, after halting two days to concentrate, 
sent on a picked detachment accompanied by a 
‘eet to Narbonne, where Witimir commanded 
“for Paulus. On his refusal to surrender, 
Wamba’s troops attacked the town and carried 
it by escalade after a three hours’ fight. Beziers 
Agde and Maguelonne fell before Wamba’s vic- 
_torious march, bishop Gummpus flying from the 
“jast to Nismes, the last refuge of the rebels. 
After a night march Wamba’s vanguard ap- 
jpeared ibefore that city and assaulted it. The 
fight lasted all day with no decisive result, and 
“Wamba sent during the night a reinforcement of 
110,000 men, After the assault lasted another 
day, at six o’clock Wamba’s troops forced an 
entrance. The remnant of the defenders took 
mefuge in the amphitheatre, after slaying some 
of the assailants who had dispersed to plunder. 
Others turned their arms against each other, 
suspecting treachery. Paulus and his Spaniards 
Gn particular some believed had secured their 
own lives by betraying the city. In this scene 
wf horror and confusion Paulus laid aside his 
royal robes and fled for refuge to the amphi- 
theatre. By a strange coincidence it was the 
Ast of September, the anniversary of Wamba’s 
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election. The next day the rebels sent bishop 
Argebad to intercede. He found Wamba en- 
camped four miles from the city, and obtained a 
promise to spare their lives. Paulus and 
twenty-six of his principal adherents were 
dragged from the vaults of the amphitheatre 
and led before the king with a multitude of 
Gauls and Franks. Immense treasures were 
also taken. The Franks and Saxons. Wamba 
dismissed, the others were placed in strict cus- 
tody. The portions of the treasure that had 
been taken from churches Wamba replaced, and 
ordered the dead to be buried, the damaged walls 
and gates of the town to be repaired, and re- 
stored to the townsmen what had been taken 
from them. On the third day after his victory 
Paulus was led in chains before the king, was 
obliged to place his neck under his foot and was 
sentenced to decalvation. To meet an alarm of 
a Frankish attack a camp was rapidly thrown 
up, and an actual invasion into the territory of 
Bozius under the duke Lupus was repelled by 
Wamba’s rapid march five days after his victory. 
He then remained some time at Narbonne, pro- 
vided for the government of the province, and 
expelled the Jews. He disbanded his army at 
Canaba and returned to Toledo six months after 
he had left it for his campaign against the 
Basques. He entered the city in triumph, 
Paulus and his accomplices being paraded with 
shaven heads, shorn beards, and bare feet, in 
attire of camel’s hair, Paulus wearing in 
mockery a black leather crown. All their pro- 
perty was confiscated and they were thrown 
into prison, where they remained till the thir- 
teenth council of Toledo in A.D, 683, 

Wamba’s attention had been directed by these 
events to the inadequacy of the national defence 
against invasion or rebellion, and on the Ist of 
November he promulgated two laws of great 
severity (Liber Judicum, x. (2), 8, 9). The first 
enacted that in case of invasion or rebellion 
everyone, whether cleric or layman, within 100 
miles of the spot, whether he received a sum- 
mons or otherwise heard of the event, was, with 
all his dependents to repair with all speed to 
where his presence was required. A bishop, 
priest or deacon who failed to perform his duty, 
if his property was insufficient to make good 
the mischief done by the enemy, was to be 
banished, while clerics in minor orders and lay- 
men had their property confiscated, and were 
reduced to slavery. Absolute incapacity from 
illness was the only excuse. The second related 
to the case of those who when the king or a 
duke or count called out the militia of the king- 
dom, or of any district, failed to present them- 
selves at the appointed day and place. Such a 
person, if a duke, count or garding was punished 
with forfeiture of all his property and banish- 
ment; if of inferior rank, with 200 stripes and 
decalvation and a fine of a pound of gold, and if 
he was unable to pay, with slavery. lness, 
infancy, old age or the king’s leave were the 
only excuses. Each person was to bring with 
him a tenth part of his slaves properly armed 
and equipped. Finally heavy penalties were 
imposed on any officer who for a bribe or other- 
wise excused any person under his jurisdiction 
from fulfilling the above-mentioned duties. 

According to Isidorus Pacensis, Wamba, in the 
third year of his reign, further carried out his 
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plans for the defence of the country by fortify- 

ing Toledo, and Sebastian of Salamanca (Dsp. 
Sag. xiii. 476), who wrote about 200 years 
later, attributes to him a great naval victory 
over the Saracens who had made a descent on 
Spain, the whole fleet of 270 ships being burnt. 
This late authority is perhaps confirmed by the 
fact, known from Julian, that Wamba possessed 
a navy. 

The year A.D. 675 was marked by the meeting 
of two provincial councils, the third (and last) 
of Braga, and the eleventh of Toledo. The 
former assembled after September Ist. After 
reciting the creed they enacted eight canons, 
some of which give curious information as to 
the abuses prevalent in that part of Spain. 
They first prohibited using milk, or grapes 
instead of wine in the Eucharist, and also the 
practice of administering the bread dipped in the 
wine, and prescribed the use of the mixed chalice. 
The second forbade a priest to use the communion 
plate for secular purposes; the third ordered 
priests to wear stoles at mass; the fourth 
forbade the old abuse of clerics having women 
in their houses; the fifth forbade a singular 
practice. Some bishops on saints’ days used to 
place relics, or, according to another interpre- 
tation, reserved fragments of consecrated bread 
on their necks, and then as being themselves the 
reliquary or ciborium have themselves carried in 
litters by deacons wearing albs. The sixth 
canon forbade bishops beating the inferior 
clergy, the seventh forbade simony, and the 
eighth forbade ecclesiastics to employ the church 
serfs on their own property instead of that of 
the church. The council of Toledo, which was 
a provincial one, met on November 7th. ‘The 
bishops spent the first three days fasting in 
drawing up a confession of faith, which is pre- 
fixed to the canons. ‘The first related to the 
order and decorum to be observed in a council; 
the second enjoined on bishops the duty of study 
and teaching; the third directed that a uniform 
ritual should be employed in the province; by 
the fourth priests who were at enmity with each 
other were forbidden to partake of the eucharist ; 
the fifth regulated the punishment of criminal 

‘bishops. They were to pay out of their private 
property the fine imposed by law, and were 
subject in addition to excommunication for a 
fortnight. If their private property was insuffi- 
cient, as they could not be sold as slaves, to 
prevent their using the church property to pay 
the fine, instead of the fine penance was im- 
posed according to a certain scale, e.g. twenty 
days’ penance was equivalent to a fine of ten 
solidi, and so in proportion. In particular a 
bishop who had seduced the wife, daughter, or 
other kinswoman of a magnate, was punished 
with degradation, banishment and excommuni- 
cation till the end of his life. The same penalty 
was imposed on those who had committed murder 
or any crime against men and women of rank, the 
punishment for which in the case of a layman 
was retaliation or delivery to the person injured. 
The necessity for such legislation shows the low 
state of morality among the Spanish clergy. 
The sixth forbade priests to try cases involving 
loss of life or limb; the seventh forbade bishops 
to punish immoderately those subject to them; 
the eighth forbade selling the sacraments; the 
ninth imposed an oath on bishops before their 
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consecration that they had neither given nor 
promised anything to anyone to procure their 
elevation; the tenth imposed a pledge on all 
persons before ordination that they would hold 
the Catholic faith and observe canonical obe- 
dience and pay due respect to their superiors; 
the eleventh dealt with™the case of a person 
who in receiving the sacrament had taken the 
bread, but was from bodily infirmity unable to 
swallow it; the twelfth forbade delay in receiy- 
ing a dying penitent; the thirteenth forbade 
priests possessed by demons to officiate; the 
fourteenth directed that a priest performing mass 
should if possible always be accompanied by a 
substitute in case of illness; while the fifteenth 
directed that a council should be held annually. 

A further proof of the degraded condition of 
the superior clergy is the law enacted the 
following Christmas (Liber Judicum vy. (1). 6) to 
check the rapacity of bishops. They were in the 
habit of seizing offerings made to the churches 
of their diocese, and either transferring them to 
their cathedrals, or appropriating them them- 
selves, or giving them away. Recovery was 
barred by thirty years’ prescription, but Wamba 
abolished this for the future, and also in cases 
where the 30 years had not been completed at 
the date of the law. A bishop unable to make 
satisfaction was to work out the deficiency on the 
principles of the above cited fifth canon. The 
bishop was to show to every priest before insti- 
tution all documents in his possession relating to 
the property of the church to which he was’ 
instituted. Another law passed at the same 
time forbade manumitted slaves of the church | 
who were not absolutely free, but whose status 
was that of serfdom to the church to which they 
had belonged, intermarrying with free persons. 

The division of the dioceses of Spain, attri- 
buted to Wamba, which first appears in the 
Codex Ovetensis, written by Pelayo, bishop of 
Oviedo (4.D. 1101-1121) (the document and a 
critical examination thereof will be found in — 
Esp. Sag. iv. 181-252), is a forgery of much 
later date, composed with the object of exalting 
the antiquity and dignity of the sees of Oviedo 
and Leon, but it appears by the fourth canon of 
the 12th council of Toledo, that Wamba erected 
certain new bishoprics, the positions of two of 
which are mentioned, namely, one in the monas- 
tery of Aquis, in the province of Merida, and 
another in a suburb of Toledo, in the church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. These new sees were 
suppressed by the council. 

The end of Wamba’s reign did not correspond 
with its glorious commencement. His military. 
reforms were no deubt felt oppressive by the © 
magnates, and especially by the bishops, who 
were now for the first time obliged to render 
service, and they must also have been offended 
by his attempt to check their rapacity, and by 
his curtailing their sees in forming new ones. | 
To his former panegyrist, Jutran, who had 
become bishop of Toledo in January A.D. 680) 
the establishment of the suburban see above: j 
mentioned must have been particularly offensive. _ 
ERvie availed himself of these materials to form: 
a powerful conspiracy ; a narcotic was adminis- 
tered to Wamba, and as he was supposed to be: 
dying he was tonsured and dressed in the habit 
of a monk. When he came to his senses, he- 
found resistance was in yain, and retired inta 


. 


- 


“WANDO 


| ‘the monastery of Pampliega, after signing two 
1 documents, one nominating Ervig as his suc- 
yy cessor, and the other directing Julian of Toledo 
‘to anoint’ him. Wamba’s deposition took place 
-on October 14th, 680. Wamba, like most de- 
posed sovereigns, did not long survive his deposi- 
‘tion, as he died in the following year. Though 
ithe poison is first mentioned by Sebastian of 
‘Salamanca (in Esp. Sag. xiii. 476), it naturally 
‘would not have been noticed in the proceedings 
of the twelfth council, and Wamba’s illness does 
‘not appear to have been a natural one, and from 
the second canon of the twelfth council it 
“appears that he was unconscious when he assumed 
‘ithe monastic dress. 

_ Authorities. The Historia Wambae, by JULIAN 
| of Toledo, is a full and well written account of 
his first vear, to which the Judiciwn drawn up 
‘by the same hand serves as a supplement, For 
' the rest of the reign we have the Acta of 
third council of Braga, and the eleventh and 
‘tivelfth of Toledo, the laws above referred to, 
and the chronicles, meagre as usual, of Isi- 
dorus Pacensis, Sebastian of Salamanca, and the 
Chron. Albeldense. Modern notices of Wamba 
will be found in Dahn, die Kénige der Germanen, 
y. 205, Gams, Kircheng. von Sp. ii. (2) 159, and 
Helfferich, Lntstehung und Geschichte des West- 
gothen-Rechts, 185. [F. D.] 


WANDO, twelfth abbat of Fontanelle (Saint- 
Wandrille), in Normandy, entered the monastery 
about the close of the 7th century, in the second 
“year of Hildebert, the fourth abbat, and added 
# considerably to the lands of the community from 
his own possessions. In 716 St. Benignus, the 
® then abbat, having incurred the displeasure of 
' Raginfredus, mayor of the palace in Neustria, 
was ejected from Fontanelle and Wando put in 
his place. But he retained the office for three 
years only, after which he was exiled to Utrecht 
® by Charles Martel for assisting his patron Ragin- 
® fred. Inthe battle of Vincy Wando fought in 
person, perhaps the first instance of the kind, 
® and the defeated Raginfred escaped on his horse. 
| In 742, the office being vacant, the monks unani- 
| mously demanded Wando for abbat. He brought 
' with him relics of St. Servatius, whose monastery 
| had sheltered him in banishment, and built a 
| church at Fontanelle for their reception. After 
"seven years he became blind from old age, and 

with his concurrence Austrulphus was chosen as 
his successor. The annals of the monastery re- 
count the lands, the gold and silver plate, and 
"especially the numerous books with which he en- 
 viched the foundation. He was ‘“amator ecclesi- 
| arum semperque de lege Domini meditationem 
agere volebat.” He was still alive in 756, but 
_ probably died about that year on April 11, on 
| which day the Bollandists mention him among 
® the praetermissi, since, though sometimes en- 
§ titled beatus, he appears never to have been 
formally commemorated (Acts SS. Apr. ii. 476). 
@ For his history see Chartae Fontanellenses, 3, S3i5 
® Pertz, Germania, Scriptor. ii, 277, 286; Gail. 
| Christ. xi. 168, 171. [S. A. B.] 


|  WANDREGISILUS (Wanpvo), ST., founder 

and first abbat of the famous monastery of Fon- 
tanelle in Normandy, called, in later times, after 
him (Saint-Wandrille or Vandrille), He was 
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chisus, being a kinsman of Pippin the elder. 
Reared in the court of king Dagobert, where he 
held high office, and wedded, in obedience to his 
parents, about the year 629 he was taken with 
the desire of renouncing the world. He sepa- 
rated from his wife, and became a monk at Mons 
Falconis, in Champagne, but soon migrated to 
Elisang, where he built himself a cell and lived 
in the practice of austerities till about 635, 
when, with three followers, he crossed the Alps 
into Italy to visit Bobhio and Rome. On his 
return, the following year, he took up his abode 
as a monk at Romain-Moiitier in the Jura. Here 
he stayed some years, and then made his way to 
Rouen, where the archbishop St. Ouen ordained 
him to the priesthood. His wanderings came to 
an end when he resolved to found the monastery 
of Fontanelle, on a little tributary of the Seine, 
where he and his nephew St. Godo purchased, or 
received as a gift, a piece of land from Erchi- 
noald, the mayor of the palace. Here he cleared 
the forest and built four churches, which Dado, 
or Audoenus (St. Ouen), archbishop of Rouen 
consecrated, The date of the foundation is given 
as March 1, 648. Godo went to Rome for relics 
and books. Three hundred monks soon gathered 
about him; and after an uneventful rule of 19 
years 4 months and 21 days, Wandregisilus died 
July 22, 667, and was buried in one of the 
churches he had erected, His successor was 
Bainus. 

The principal authority for his life is the bio- 
graphy of a monk, who had lived with him at 
Fontanelle and perhaps at Romain-Moiatier, and 
who asserts in his preface that what he writes 
he had either seen himself or heard from eye- 
witnesses. It was published by Labbe, and is 
also to be found in the collections of Mabillon. 
and the Bollandists (Acta SS. Jul. v. 265-271), 
It is a rude but genuine production. Another 
biography, also given by Mabillon and the Bol- 
landists (ibid. pp. 272-281), purports to be con- 
temporary; but in spite of the opinion of the 
older critics (Boll. ibid. p. 253; Hist. Litt. iii. 
612), there is no doubt that it consists merely 
of interpolations into the former, and that the 
prefatory epistle to Lantbert, the contemporary 
archbishop of Lyons, is a forgery (see Roth, 
Geschichte der Beneficialwesens, p. 4433; Pertz, 
Scriptor. ii. 271). The other authority is the 
Gesta Abbatum Fontanellensium, the records of 
the monastery, best given by Pertz (Germania, 
Seriptores, ii. 271 sqq.). 

For the history of Fontanelle see the Gesta 
above referred to, and Gall. Christ. xi. 155. 

[S. A. B.J 

WANINGUS (VAneEnG), ST., founder of the 
monastery of Fécamp (A.D. 658) and patron of 
the monastery of Ham in Picardy, was one 
of the primi palatii of Clotaire II., and count 
or prefect of the district of Caux, a royal chase. 
About 648 he assisted St. Wandregisilus in the 
founding of Fontanelle, helped to endow it, and 
entrusted his son Desideratus to the abbat to 
be educated as a monk. About ten years later, 
after recovering from a dangerous illness, he 
built a nunnery in the valley of Fécamp, and a 
body of more than 300 nuns was soon collected, 
under an abbess, Childemarcha. Here St. Leger, 
expelled from his diocese and mutilated, was 
placed in his custody. The prisoner, won his 


born in the district of Verdun, his father, Wal- | reverence, and was tenderly cared for by the 
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nuns of Fécamp as long as he was suffered to 
stay. Waningus is commemorated in the later 
martyrologies, Jan, 9 and 31. (Boll. Acta SS. 
Jan. i. 590 sqq.; Vita 8. Audoeni, ibid. Aug. 
iy. 815, 816; Vita S. Wandregisili, iii. 16, 
Boll. ibid. Oct. i. 474, 475; Gall. Christ. xi. 
201; Chr. Labbe, Vie de Saint Vaneng, ed. 
Michel Hardy, 1873.) [S. A. B.] 


WAREMUND. 
461.) [WeREMUND (2).] 


(Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 
{C, H.] 


WARIMBERTUS (GaRimsert), twenty- 
third bishop of Soissons, was abbat of St. Médard, 
and succeeded Drausius, but apparently was an 
intruder, in the see of Soissons: he was accused 
of diverting the funds of the monastery to the 
purposes of the see, and the monks rebelled, but 
they were driven from the church where they had 
taken refuge and the bishop prevailed. He died 
c. A.D. 680 (Gall. Christ. ix. 338). [J. G.] 


WARNEFRID. ([Pavuus (70) Draconus.] 


WARNULPHUS, said to have been one of 
the Irish missionaries who went to the continent 
in the 7th century. He was bishop, and died in 
his monastery at Condé about a.p. 640. His 
chief feast is Oct. 1; also Jan. 10, Mar. 27. 
(The chief authority is Molanus, Nat. SS. Belg. 
Oct. 1; see also Colgan, Acta SS. 50-1; O’Hanlon, 
Tr. 88. i. 163.) [J. G.] 


WATTUS, king, attesting a charter. of 
Nothelm, king of South Saxons, 692, and one of 
Nunna, king of the same, 725. (Kemble, C. D. 
995, 1000.) (Cc. HJ 


WENDELINUS, ST., a solitary in the 
district of Tréves in the 7th century. The Bol- 
landists publish the oldest life out of four known 
to them, but even that is subsequent to the year 
1417, and is but a meagre legendary narrative. 
The story is that he was “exortus Scotorum 
regione,” .e. probably an Irishman, who came to 
the country of Tréves and there herded swine 
and Jed the hermit’s life. After his death he 
became famous for miracles, and especially for 
extinguishing a fire at Saarbriicken (Acta SS. 
Oct. ix. 348, 349). Late legend and untrust- 
worthy documents make him the son of a king 
(did. 343, 344, 350). The first abbat of Theo- 
legium (Tholey) was a Wendalinus, who died 
about 650 (Gall. Christ. xiii. 561), but whether 
identical with this one or not cannot be said 
with certainty. The evidence for two of the 
name is collected by Heber, Vorkarolingischen 
Christl. Glaubenshelden am hein, p. 172 sqq. 
His day is Oct. 21. The town of St. Wendel 
probably takes its name from him. For his cult 
see Heber, ibid. (S. A. B.J 


WEOHTHODN, bishop. [Wuiornvy.] 
WERBURGA (1), queen of Kent. [WiuTrep.] 


WERBURGA (2), the daughter of Wulfhere, 
king of Mercia, by his wife St. Eormenhild, the 
caughter of Earcombert, king of Kent, and 
Sexburga. She, like her mother and grand- 
mother, was a devoted abbess, Florence of 
Worcester, to whom we owe the most ancient 


” 


WERBURGA. 


elements of her story, says that onithe death of | 


her father she renounced the world, entered they 
convent of her great aunt, Etheldreda, at Ely, and 
was appointed by her uncle,. king Ethelred,. 
to the office of abbess in some of the Mercian: 
monasteries,.in one of whith, Trickingham, she- 
died. Her body was removed from Tricking- 

ham to Heanbirig (Handbury) by her order,. 
and buried there; where it was found incorrupt- 
at the time of the Danish invasion (Flor. Wig. 

UV. H. B.534). The Ely historians have much 

more to tell about her (ed..Stewart, lib. i. ec. 17,. 
24, 36,37). According to their account Sex- 

burga, who had been abbess of Minster in Sheppey 

after her husband’s death, removed to Ely, where 
she succeeded St. Etheldreda as abbess, and left 

Minster to Eormenhild her daughter. When 

Sexburga died, Eormenhild succeeded her at 

Ely, and left Minster to Werburga, who had, in. 
the meanwhile,.received Trickingham and Hand- 

bury from king Ethelred (cc. 24, 36). On 

Eormenhild’s death, Werburga succeeded at Ely ;: 
she was,. however, as Florence reported, buried at 

Handbury, about five miles from Repton, whence, 

according to later writers (Higden, Poiy. Chr. 

Bromton, c, 810), in 875, when Burhred, king 
Mercia, was driven by the Danes from Repton, 

she was translated to Chester. The devotion of” 
Werburga to her work. is highly lauded by the 

Ely writer, and she seems very early to haye~ 
had a reputation for working miracles. 

The biography written by Gotselin (AA. SS. ° 
Feb. i. 587) adds little to our historical know 
ledge. It enlarges on Werburga’s virtues, and 
records several of her miraclés, but seems to 


have been written in ignorance of her later rela-- 


tions to Ely or Minster. One of her miracles 
was the driving of wild geese, which were: 


damaging the village of Weedon, into a stable ;: _ 
in the morning the geese came running to her 
as if to ask leave to fly away. A greedy rustic- | 


kept back one of the flock; the rest came back 


to implore its release. No wild geese afterwards: — 
On 


showed themselyes on Werburga’s land. 
another occasion she miraculously caused the~ 
head of a steward, who was scourging a holy~ 
man named’ Ailnoth, to turn round on his shoul- 
ders: he-was subsequently restored at the inter- 
cession of Werburga. (See also W. Malmesb. 
G. P. iv. §°123.) 

According to this version ofthe legend Wer- 
burga was found incorrupt nine years after her 
death, in the reign of Ceolred, who died in 716 5 
a fact which, if it rests on any basis of tradi- 
tion, would prove her tenure of the abbacy at: 
Ely to be-very short. Gétselin does not men- 
tion her translation to Chester. 

As her connexion with Chester is not the least* 
important point of her history, it is curious to 
find great’ uncertainty as to the circumstances: 
of the foundation of her abbey there. But 


there seems no reason to doubt that her relics: 


were carried thither during the Danish troubles, 


and that her cultus may haye survived during~ ~ 


the century intervening before her church was 


endowed by Leofric about the year 1057 (Mon. 


Angl. ii. 370; W. Malmesb. G. P. iv. § 174; 
G. R. lib. ii, § 214). The church of St. Wer- 
burga, which up to the reformation was a 


Benedictine: abbey,.is now the cathedral of”. 
Chester; the old seat of the bishops of Lichfield,. 


Chester, and Coventry, was at St. John’s, = * 


f in Dublin. 


WERBURGA 


_ The renown of St. Werburga, considering how 
very little is known of her life, is so far spread 
as to justify us in believing that the Ely his- 
_torians preserved some true traditions about 
her. Not only is the great church at Chester 
dedicated in her name, but at least eight churches 
in other parts of England are called after her. 
_ One of these, Hoo St. Werburgh, lies at no great 
distance from Sheppey; others are at Derby, 
Bristol, Warburton in Cheshire, Kingsley in 
_ Staffordshire, Blackwell in Derbyshire, Wenbury 
| in Devonshire, Warbustow in Cornwall, and one 
The names of Werburgewie in 
- Mercia (K. C. D. 78, 217) and Werburghingland 
in Thanet (Elmham, p. 19) may denote property 
- which was either by dedication or inheritance 
connected with her, or with some other Wer- 
} burga. The 3rd of February is St. Werburga’s 
day ; but William of Worcester (pp. 142, 165) 
assigns June 21 to St. Werburga of Chester, 
and February 3 to a saint of the same name 
unlocalized. On the connexion of Werburga 
with the legend of Wulfhad and Rufinus, see 
WULFHERE; as to the literature on St. Wer- 
burga, none of which is important, see Hardy, 
Cat. Materials, i. 421-423, and Butler, Lives of 
the Saints, February 3. A metrical life com- 
posed by Henry Bradshaw was printed by 
Pynson in 1521. {S.J 


WERBURGA (8), wife of Ceolred, king of 
the Mercians. Her death is mentioned in the 
Chronicle as having taken place in 782 (I. H. B. 
336), which is corrected by Simeon of Durham (ib. 
666) to 783. As Ceolred died in 716 his widow 
must have survived him sixty-six years, and have 
been more than eighty years of age. Simeon 
describes her as “‘abbatissa,” but does not fix 
her to any monastery. Possibly Bardney, which 
was the favourite house of Ethelred, her father- 
in-law, may have come into her hands as dower 
or inheritance. [S.J 


WEREMUND (1) (Wermunp), the sixth 
bishop of Worcester, in the ancient lists (IZ. H. 
_ B. p. 622). He succeeded bishop Milred, who 
_ died in 775, according to Florence (M. H. B, 544), 
and died, according to the same authority, in 778 
(%. 545). The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle places 
Milred’s death in 772, which may be adjusted 
two years according to the rule applicable to 
this portion of the annals (ib. 334). His name 
occurs in the attestation of a charter of Offa 
_ (Kemb. C. D. 120) assigned to the year 772, but 
corrected by the Indiction to 775, and another 
| undated, but falling between 775 and 777 (C. D. 
- 134). Nothing more is known of him, (Thomas, 
Hist. Worcester, pp. 17, 18). [S.J 


WEREMUND (2) (WermuND), the four- 
teenth bishop of Rochester (J. H. B. p. 616). 
He succeeded bishop Diora, who was alive in 
781, and is last heard of in 803. His death, 
noted in the Chronicle (IZ, H. B. 547) in 802 
probably took place in 804, when Beornmod 
succeeded. His episcopate coincides with the 
critical portion of Canterbury history which 
turns on the attempt of Offa to erect Lichfield 
into an archiepiscopal see. Weremund’s first 
appearance is at the Legatine council, probably 
held at Chelsea in 787, the decrees ‘of which he 
attestsas “‘ Waremundus episcopus,”’ and in which 
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possibly the division of the province of Canter- 
bury was determined on (Councils, Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii. 461; Wilkins, i. 151). He attests 
another act of a council held at the same place 
in 789 (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 465), and some 
grants of Offa made at the same time (C. D. 
155, 156, 157), one of which (no. 155) is a grant 
to him of land for the enlargement of his monas- 
tery, and another a grant of land at Bromley, 
the very ancient possession of his see (no. 157). 
His name is attached to the doubtful charter of 
Offa, granted to St. Alban’s in 793 (ib. 162) toa 
grant made at Clovesho in 794 (ib. 167), and toa 
spurious grant of Offa to Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, in 795 (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 485). He 
was present at the council of Clovesho in 803, 
in which the archbishopric of Lichfield was 
abolished, and attests two important acts of that 
assembly, which he attended with five priests 
and one deacon (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 542, 
547; Kemble, C. D. 183, 1024). He was alive 
as late as October 12, 803; the profession of 
his successor, Beornmod, made to archbishop 
Ethelheard, who died in 805, may thus probably 
be referred to the year 804 (Haddan and Stubbs, 
iii, 550). [S.J 


WERENBERT' (WerenBerut, WAEREN- 
BERUT), the seventh bishop of the Middle Angles 
at Leicester (M. H. B. 624). He succeeded 
Unwona, in or after the year 799, and his exist- 
ence is traceable in charters to the year 814, 
his successor Hrethun appearing first in 816 
(Kemble, C. D. 183, 184, 185, 186, 190, 191, 
203, 206, 207, 1024). He was present at the 
council of Clovesho in 803, in which the archi- 
episcopate of Lichfield was abolished (Haddan 
and Stubbs, iii, 547; Kemble, C. D. 1024), at- 
testing the acts as “Legorensis civitatis epi- 
scopus,” with four priests, abbats, and six other 
priests, one of whom was Beonna of Medesham- 
sted. He hada dispute at the same time with 
bishop Aldulf of Lichfield, which was settled in 
the council (C, D. 184; Haddan and Stubbs, 
iii. 545). [S.J 


WERMUND. (Kemble, C. D.1018; Haddan 
and Stubbs, iii. 518.) [Weremunn (1).] [C. H.] 


WERMUND. (Kemble, C. D. 159, 162; 
Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 480.) eee ne oo 


WERNBRIAT. (Kemble,C. D.1018; Haddan 
and Stubbs, iii. 518.) (Werenserr.] ([C. H.] 


WETHUN. (Kemble, C. D. 1012, 1015.) 
({Wioruun. | (C. H.] 


WICTERPUS, bishop of Ratisbon and Augs- 
burg, died 654, (Boll. Acta SS. 18 Apr. ii. 548.) 
See other authorities in Chevalier’s Sources, 
p. 2341. [C. HJ 


WIETHBERHT, a priest, who, along with 
the abbats Coengils and Ingeld, was addressed 
by the abbat Aldhun and the abbesses Cneuburga 
and Coenburga on a proposal for united prayer, . 
729-744 (Bonif. Lp. 46, ed. Jaffé; Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii. 342). He was one of Boniface’s 
missionaries to the Hessians and Saxons (Zp. 
98), and Mabillon (Acta SS., 0.S.B., saec. iti. 
pt. i. p. 625) identifies him with Wigbert abbat 
of Fritzlar, [C. H.] 
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WIGBERT (1), (Wicrsercr, Vicrprrr), an 
associate of EGBuRT (5) the English missionary 
in Treland, and after haying passed many years 
there as an anchoret sent by him on a mission to 
the pagan Frisians and Rathbedus or Ratbod their 
king. After two years of unavailing labour he 
returned to Ireland and continued his anchoretic 
life, while Egbert sent Willibrord and eleven 
others to renew the mission (Bed. H. Z. y. 9). 
The year of Wigbert’s mission was probably cir. 
690. As to the region called by Bede Fresia, which 
Bede’s editor Smith thought might be Holland, 
see Moberly’s note on Bed. y. 10. [C. H.] 


- WIGBERT (2), abbat of Fritzlar, ob. ec. 747, 
a coadjutor with St. Boniface in his German 
apostolate (Bonif. Zp. 64 in Jaffe, Monum. Mog. 
183). His life by Servatus Lupus, c. 836, is 
given by the Bollandists (Acta SS. 13 Aug. iii, 
133), and a manuscript of it is described by 
Hardy (Desc. Cat. i. 471). [C. H.] 


WIGBERT (8), a priest, who on his return 
from Germany to Britain addressed two letters to 
Lullus archbishop of Mainz [755-786] (Jaffé, 
Monum. Mogunt, Epp. 136, 137). [C. H.] 


WIGBERT (4) (Wicxernt, WIGBRIGHT, 
Wibert), the sixth bishop of Sherborne in the 
ancient lists (I. H. B. 620). He succeeded 
bishop Denefrith between 796 and 801, and may 
have been the bishop whose profession of ohedi- 
ence made at consecration to archbishop Ethel- 
heard is still extant (Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils, iii. 529, 530). His name appears 
among the attestations of grants from 801 
onwards (Kemb. C. D. n. 180, 183, 184, 190, 
191, 197, 1024); and at the council of Clovesho 
in 803 he attended as Sciraburnensis ecclesiae 
episcopus, with three abbats (ib. 1024; Haddan 
and Stubbs, iii. 541-545). In this council he 
had a quarrel with bishop Alhmund of Win- 
chester, which was settled (C. D. 184; Haddan 
and Stubbs, iii. 545). In 812, according to the 
chronicle (Af. H. B. p. 340), which should pro- 
bably be read 814, he went to Rome with arch- 
bishop Wulfred. In that year he attests a charter 
of Kenulf (C. D. no, 207), probably after his re- 
turn. In 816 he was at the council of Chelsea 
(Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 579), and his name is 
attached to one of Kenulf’s charters of the same 
year (C. D. no, 210). His successor, bishop 
Heahstan, appears as electus in 824, so it is pos- 
sible that Wigbert survived until that year, but 
nothing more is known of him. [S.] 


WIGBERT (5), presbyter, witnessing a 
charter of Deneberht, bishop of Worcester, c. 
802, and another of Kenulf, king of Mercia in 814 
(Kemble, C.D. 181, 206). (C. H.] 


WIGBODUS (Wianonp or WIGBALDE), a 
writer of the time of Charlemagne, who composed 
a commentary, in the shape of a dialogue, on 
the first eight books of the Old Testament 
(Genesis to Ruth) out of patristic sources, He 
made considerable use of Junilius, a sixth- 
century writer who helped to circulate the 
opinions of Theodore of Mopsuestia in the West 
[Junix1vs]. Junilius used the same dialogue 
form. Wigbod’s work will be found in Migne 
P. L. t. xevi. col. 1102 (ef. Martene’s Collect. 
Ampliss. t. ix. p. 293; Ceill, xii. 149). “Deis 
useful as affording a convenient summary of 


WIGNOTH 


patristic theories concerning the early chapters 
of Genesis. (Gat. Sa 


WIGFERTH, presbyter, of the diocese of — 
Lichfield, at the council of Clovesho, Oct. 12, 
803 (Kemble, C. D. 1024). [C. 1] 


WIGHARD (1), a benefactor, who, accord- 
ing to a doubtful charter (Kemble, C. D. 13), 
dated October 672, bestowed forty “ manentes” 
at Slaepi on the monastery of the abbess Bern- 
guidi, who was abbess of Bath (Monast. Anglic. 
ii. 256). (C. H.] 


WIGHARD (2), a priest of Canterbury, and 
one of the clergy of archbishop Deusdedit, who, 
on the death of that prelate, was selected by 
the kings, Egbert and Oswy, “with the election 
and consent of the church of the nation of the 
English,” to be archbishop of Canterbury. He 
was sent to Rome for consecration, with strong 
recommendations and magnificent presents to 
pope Vitalian. He had time to inform Vitalian. 
of his errand, but soon after, and before he could 
be consecrated, he and nearly all the companions 
of his mission died of pestilence (Bede, H. LZ. iii. 
29; iv. 1; Vitae Abb. § 3). It is to be observed: 
that Wighard is described by Bede in language 
that indicates that he was not a monk: he is 
characterised as a presbyter, a good man and fit 
for the episcopate, and as most learned in eccle- 
siastical discipline. His journey to Rome and 
his death belong to the latter half of 664. The 
see of Canterbury remained vacant until the 
consecration of Theodore in 668, (S.J 


WIGHARD (8), a presbyter of the diocese 
of London, at the council of Cloyesho, Oct. 12, 
803 (Kemble, C. D. 1024). [C. HJ 


WIGHEARD, a presbyter at the council of 
Clovesho, Oct. 6, 808 (Kemble, C. D. 183 : 
Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 542); a presbyter of 
the diocese of Rochester at the same on Oct. 12, 
803 (C. D. 1024; H. and 8.547); an abbat attest- 
ing a charter of Kenulf, king of Mercia, in 816 
(C, D. 209), ({C. H.] 


WIGHEH (Wienxan, corruptly Wienxp), 
the eighth bishop of London, the successor of 
Eegwulf, and predecessor of Eadbriht (IZ. H. B. 
617). His name is attached to a charter of the 
year 772, in which Offa of Mercia grants land in 
Sussex to bishop Osa of Selsey (MS. Lambeth 
1212, f. 387; Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 402), a 
date which harmonises sufficiently well with his 
place in the list. Nothing whatever is known 
of him. [S.] 


WIGMUND, abbat, at the council of Clovesho, 
in 794 (Kemble, C. D. 164, 167; Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii. 484, 485); at another in 798 (CG. D, 
175; H. & S. 515); a presbyter abbat of the 
diocese of Leicester at the council of Clovesho, 
Oct. 12, 803 (C. D. 185, 1024; H.& S. 544, 546), 
and attesting a charter of Kenulf, king of Mercia 
in 814 (C. D. 207). [C. H.] 


WIGNOTH, a bishop, attesting the charter 
of Kenulf, king of Mercia, 811, for the founda- 
tion of the monastery of Winchelcomb. ‘The. 
see of Exeter is bracketed to him, but Haddan- 
and Stubbs make him identical with Wigthen, 
of Winchester (Kemble, C. D, 197; H. & S. 
iii, 574, and note). [C. H.] 


' WIGTHEGN 
WIGTHEGN, presbyter of the diocese of 


| Winchester at the council of Clovesho, Oct. 12, 
| 803 (Kemble, C. D. 1024; Haddan and Stubbs, 


“iii, 546). (C. H.] 


WIGTHEN (Wiernnrn, WictHEen), the 
fourteenth bishop of Winchester (IZ. H. B. 619), 
coming between Alhmund, who is last heard of 
in 805, and Herefrith; and attesting charters 
from 811 to 828. His profession of obedience 
made to archbishop Wulfred on the occasion of 
his consecration is extant (Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils, iii. 569). He calls himself there “ad 
episcopalem sedem Wentanae civitatis electus.” 
He was present at the council of Chelsea in 816 
(ib. p. 579), and at a synod at Clovesho in 824 
{ib. 593). In 825, or thereabouts, another 
Dishop is found in Wessex, for whom it is some- 
what difficult to account, Herefrith, who, like- 
wise as elect of Winchester, makes profession to 
Wulfred, and who attests five charters of king 
Egbert between 825 and 833, which are also 
attested by Wigthen (Kemble, C.D. 1033-1039). 
All these charters are contained in the Codex 
Wintoniensis, which is open to some suspicion, 
but the coincidence of the names is justified by 
the chronicle, which, in giving an account of 


‘the battle of Carrum (sub. ann. 833) adds a 


‘note of the death of both Wigthen and Here- 
frith (I. H. B. 844). It may be conjectured 
either that Herefrith was ordained as coadjutor 
to Wigthen, of which there is no indication in 
the profession; or that there were two contem- 


" poraneous bishops in one city, which was to the 


last degree uncanonical; or that Wessex being 
in the process of subdivision into dioceses with- 
out fixed sees, as was clearly the case a few 
years later, two bishops might take their title 
from Winchester; or finally that the attesta- 
tions of the charters are forged, and that Here- 
frith was consecrated and died after Wigthen’s 
death, in the same year. [S.] 


WIHTBALD, presbyter at the council of 
Clovesho in 716 (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 300). 
(c. HJ 


_ WIHTBERD, bishop, attesting a doubtful 
charter of Eadbert, king of Wessex, in 801 
(Kemble, C. D. 178). [WiGBERT (4).] [C. HJ 


WIHTBURGA, a daughter of Anna, king 
of the East Angles, sister of St. Etheldreda, and 
under her a nun at Ely. She was the reputed 
foundress of the monastery of Dereham. Accord- 
ing to some of the MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, the body of Wihtburga was found 
at Dereham in 798, fifty-five years after her 
death (I. H. B. 340; Flor. Wig., ib. 546). 
According to the tradition at Ely, Wihtburga 
was nursed at Holkham, where, in after years, a 
church was built in her honour and called With- 
burgstowe. On her father’s death she became 
a nun at Dereham, about 20 miles from her 
home; having nothing to feed the workmen 
who were building her monastery, she had a 
vision of the Blessed Virgin, who directed her 
swhere to find two does, with whose milk she 
supported them. The profane reeve of the 
township hunted the does, but his horse ran 
away with him and his neck was broken. 
Wihtburga died on the 17th of March. If 
fifty-five years had elapsed when her remains 
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were discovered in 798, she must have been 
at least ninety at the time of her death, as 
Anna died in 654. In 974 abbat Brihtnoth, 
on the 8th of July, removed her body to Ely, 
where he buried her with her sisters Etheldreda 
and Sexburga; and with them she was trans- 
lated into the new church in 1106. At Dere- 
ham a spring of the purest water flowed from 
the ground where she was first buried; the 
well is still flowing. See Hardy, Catalogue of 
Materials, i. 264, 469, 470; Mon. Angi. ii. 176, 
177; AA. SS. Bolland. March, vol. ii. p. 605. 
[s.] 
WIHTHUN, abbat, subscribing a charter of 
Offa, king of Mercia, in 767 (Kemble, C. D. 116). 
(C. H.] 
WIHTHUN (Wuirun). (Kemble, C.D. 162, 
183, 185; Haddan and Stubbs, iii, 480, 542, 
544.) [Wiormun.] (C. H.] 


WIHTRED 


WIHTRED, king of Kent. He was a son of 
Egbert, who reigned from 664 to 673, and brother 
of Eadric, who, after reigning conjointly or in 
rivalry with Hlothere until 685, died in 686 or 
687. [Ecpurt, Eapric.] Wihtred was probably 
very young when Eadric died, and for some 
years, as Bede reports, kings of doubtful 
authority and foreign birth exercised a divided 
authority in Kent. One of these was Web- 
heard or Swebheard, who may with great proba- 
bility be identified with Swefred, son of the 
East Saxon king Sebbi [SUEFRED], and with 
whom, in the year 692 (Chr. S. M. H. B. 323), 
Wihtred was contesting the kingdom; another 
may haye been the somewhat shadowy Oswin, 
whose name appears in doubtful charters of 
St. Augustine’s (Kemble, C. D. 10, 30) about the 
year 689. Although Theodore was alive until 
the year 690, nothing more is known of the 
internal condition of Kent: but we learn from 
the Chronicle that in 694 Wihtred succeeded in 
getting possession of the kingdom. His reign of 
thirty-four years must be calculated from an 
intermediate date, as his death is placed by Bede 
in 725 (H. B. v. 24). Elmham argues with 
some force that the true date is 691 (p. 287). 
The year 694 probably marks the time at 
which he got rid of his competitor, who may 
have retired into Essex on the death of king 
Sebbi. Kent was doubtless in dispute between 
Mercian and West Saxon influences; Sweb- 
heard, belonging to a family reigning, by 
sufferance of Mercia, in Essex, may have re- 
presented the Mercian, whilst Wihtred, after 
the peace with Ine in 694, purchased by 
the wergild paid for the death of Mul who 
perished iu 687, being burned by the Kentish 
men [CARDWALLA, INE], was probably supported 
by the West Saxon king with whom he had 
much in common, In any case, however, his ~ 
accession to power coincided in time very nearly 
with the succession of archbishop Brihtwald, 


who was consecrated in 693, and came to Can- 


terbury in September of that year. 

There are several documentary monuments 
of Wihtred’s reign, nearly all open to disputed 
questions. The first is a dated grant, made 
July 17, 694, by the king and his wife Kynigitha, 
conveying land in Thanet to the abbess Aebba 
(C. D. 37; Elmham, p. 288), which may be re- 
garded as of questionable authenticity, espe- 
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cially if Kynigitha be regarded as a misnomer, 
Wihtred’s known wives being Ethelburga and 
Werburga. Two years after this, in the fifth 
year of his reign, therefore in 696, the ninth 
indiction, Wihtred held a great witenagemot at 
Berghamstede or Bersted, near Maidstone, at 
which the archbishop and bishop Gebmund of 
Rochester were present. In this assembly, and 
by decree of the great men, twenty-eight articles 
were added to the customary code of Kentish 
law. These are preserved inthe Textus Roffensis, 
and printed among the Ancient Laws, and also 
among the acts of English councils in the several 
editions (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 233 sq.). Most 
of them are concerned with church privileges and 
the enforcement of Christian morality ; in par- 
ticular, enactments are directed against illicit 
intercourse, the immorality of foreigners, neglect 
by priests of duty and good conduct, working on 
Sunday, offerings to devils, eating meat on fast 
days, theft, and receiving of stolen goods ; other 
articles concern the protection of church rights, 
the emancipation of slaves, the credibility of 
clergy and laity in courts of justice, and thé 
treatment of strangers. The general bearing of 
the enactments is good, and there is no excessive 
severity in any of them. Nearly at the same 
time we find a grant made by Wihtred to the 
abbess Mildrytha (K., C. D. 39), which, owing to 
the occurrence of Gebmund’s name among the 


witnesses, has been unreasonably suspected of 


forgery. 

The document, however, by which Wihtred is 
best known, is the famous Privilegium Wihtredi, 
over which much obscurity hangs, and the im- 
portance of which has been somewhat exagge- 
rated. It occurs in several forms ; the one most 
likely to be genuine is found in the Canterbury 
Cartulary (ILS. Lambeth, 1212), and is a copy 
made as early as 1220 from an original landboc 
or title deed, in the treasury of the convent; an 
abridgment of this, with some variations that 
may be accidental, is found in the Canterbury 
MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle CL. H. B. 
324), which must be at least a century and a 
half older than the Cartulary. Another form 
containing some impossible matter is found in 
later MSS. and Cartularies (Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils, iii. 238 sq.). According to the best 
text, Wihtred, at some date between 696 and 
716, held a witenagemot of Kent at Baccanceld 
or Bapchild, near Sittingbourne, attended by 
archbishop Brihtwald, bishop Tobias of Rochester 
and others, clergy and laity, in which was dis- 
cussed the condition of the church and of the 
monasteries of Kent. After a preamble, ex- 
plaining the duty of respecting sacred property, 
Wihtred proceeds to enjoin on his successors and 
all laymen that they shall not take to them- 
selves the dominium of any church founded by 
him or his ancestors; when a church falls vacant 
the bishop of the diocese is to choose and ordain, 
after an examination, a fit person for the place, 
and in the archbishop’s diocese no abbat or 
abbess is to be appointed without his leave; it is 
the king’s place to appoint secular magistrates ; 
it is the archbishop’s to nominate, qualify, and 
govern ecclesiastical officers, abbots, abbesses, 
priests, and deacons. This rule is established for 
the several ancient monasteries — Upmynster 
(possibly St. Peter’s in Thanet, or St. Augustine’s), 
Reculvey, Southminster (Minster in Thanet), 
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Dover, Folkestone, Lyminge, Sheppey and Hoo > 


all monasteries known to have been in existence 


at the date. An additional clause confers on the 
cathedrals of Canterbury and Rochester, with 
the above-mentioned monasteries, immunity 
from royal exactions and usurpations; and 
another imprecates a curse of excommunication 
on transgressors of the privilege. The act is 


attested by Wihtred, his wife Werburga, and 


son Alric, archbishop Brihtwald, bishop Tobias, 
five abbesses, and nine priests. The abstract 
given in the Chronicle agrees for the most part 
with this, but extends over bishops, as well as. 
abbats, the authority recognised in the arch= 
bishop, and omits the final clauses and attesta- 
tion. The corrupt form referred to above agrees 
with the Chronicle in including bishops under 
the archbishop’s authority, omits the enumera- 
tion of the Kentish churches, and extends the 
view of the document to the whole of England, 
using the form Anglia in a way that is unknown 
for some long time to come. 

It is impossible to say whether the first of 
these forms is itself genuine; but the document 
appears to have, in one form or other, served as. 
a model for similar privilegia ascribed to Ine and 
Ethelbald (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 247). It was 
confirmed in a council held at Clovesho in 716 
(#. p. 300); and of this also a spurious form 
exists, purporting to be issued at Cillinc in the 
twenty-eighth year of Wihtred (ib. p. 246, Elm- 
ham, pp. 295-297). If the confirmation at» 
Clovesho be genuine, it must be regarded as the 
act of an ecclesiastical council of the province of 
Canterbury ; and the fact that it is dated by the 
tegnal year of Ethelbald, who was even then the. 
strongest king in the land, may show that it was 
held under his auspices. : : 

After this nothing is certainly known ‘of 
Wihtred’s history. He is the traditional founder 
of the church of St. Martin at Dover, which 
must have been built before the privilegium was 
issued. He appears in other charters besides 
those noted above; there is a grant by him and 
Ethelburga to St. Augustine’s in 696 (K., C. D. 
41), another to abbess Aebba at Haeg (? Hoo) in 
697 (ib. 42), another to Lyminge (ib. 44; Elm- 
ham, p. 295). A charter, granting land to 
Tyminge, dated in the month of J uly, thirteenth 
indiction, may belong to the year 700 or 715 
(K., C. D. 47), and appears to be the original of 
which the charter of 697 is a garbled copy or 
duplicate ; the land granted in one copy is. 
Wieghelmstune, in the other Pleghelmstune, and 
the names of the witnesses are identical. In 724 
a grant of Ethelbert, the son of Wihtred, with 
his father’s assent, is preserved by Elmham 
(K., C. D. 72). 

In 725 Wihtred died. He was buried at St. 
Augustine’s. His obit was kept there on the 23rd 
of April, and he was the last Kentish king buried 
there. Three names of his wives occur in the 
documents already referred to, Kynigitha, Wer- 
burga and Ethelburga. The evidence for the 
first is questionable; the name of Werburga 
rests on the authority of the privilegium ; and 
unless it be a misreading of the name, Ethel- 
burga, belongs to a second or even third wife. 
Ethelburga is mentioned as queen in the charters 
of 696 and 697. Wihtred had, according to the 
pedigrees, two sons, Ethelbert and Eadbert, the 
latter of whom is confounded with Eadbert 
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hild, widow of Clovis II., has the discredit, 
although some of her officials may more properly” 
be charged with it. Wilfrid saw Annemundus- 
die, and was preparing to follow his fate; but 
fhe executioners, when they heard that he was. 
a Saxon from Britain, allowed him to depart. 
A long future was in store for him. 

Wilfrid’s home-coming to Northumbria was 
in 658, and he found that great changes had 
taken place during his absence. Oswy had made 
his son Alchfrid his deputy, or vice-regent, in 
Deira, and Alchfrid had been induced by Ken- 
walch, king of Wessex, to adopt the new views 
of discipline and ritual. The arrival, therefore, 
of Wilfrid, who had mastered the new system, ats 
the northern court to which he had been pre- 
viously attached, was an opportunity not to be 
lost. At Alchfrid’s most urgent entreaty,. 
Wilfrid became his friend and adyiser, and, to 
bind him still closer to his side, Alchfrid gave 
him lands at. Stanford for the establishment of 
a monastery. It is not clear where this place 
was; but John Wessington, the learned prior of: 
Durham in the 15th century, claimed Wilfrid 
as the founder of the cell of Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire. A more valuable gift from the prince to 
Wilfrid was the monastery at Ripon, which 
had been recently established. The monks, who 
held the Scottish views, retired northwards when 
Wilfrid became their abbat. He had, therefore, 
full and free room to put his views into practice. 
The Benedictine rule was then introduced at 
Ripon, and was soon in full working, Wilfrid 
directing everything for about five years, at the 
end of which he was admitted to the priesthood... 
This was done in the monastery of Ripon, at the 
request of Alchfrid, by Agilbert, a French bishop. 
who had been officiating in Wessex, and was now. 
on a visit to Northumbria. 

The two rival parties were now face to face in 
Northumbria, and a collision, with some settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute, could not be long 
delayed. Wilfrid was bent on the introduction. 
of Roman ritual and order, in opposition to the 
native use, and Alchfrid and the queen-mother~ 
were on his side, together with Agilbert and 
James the deacon, the still-surviving repre- 
sentative of the mission of Paulinus. On the 
other side, the leading part was taken by bishop 
Colman, with the tacit approval of king Oswy, 
and he had also the countenance of Cedd and 
Hilda. A conference, to discuss the points in 
dispute, was held at Whitby in 664. It is 
unnecessary to reproduce the well-known argu— 
ments which were adduced. Suffice it to say, 
that the majority of the assembly, to whose 
opinion Oswy himself seems to have inclined, 
thought that the Roman method of calculating- 
Easter, which was made the crux of the debate, 
was the best. Bitterly disappointed at the 
result, Colman not only practically declined to 
accept the decision, which in the first instance> 
he had promised to abide by, but also took the 
false tactical step of yielding the field to his. 
adversaries, and withdrew with his monks from 
Northumbria. 

Wilfrid was the spokesman at the conference 
for the reformers, and his victory was great. 
It may be concluded, however, that it was un-- 
expected, as the party made no immediate- 
attempt to supply Colman’s place with a candi- 
date of their own. Tuda succeeded him for a. 


Praen [EADBERT]. We know of a third, Alric, 
from the privilegium, and that Alric was the son 
_ of Werburga; probably Ethelbert and Eadbert 
sere sons of a former wife, Kynigitha or Ethel- 
burga. [Kent, KrNGs or.] See Elmham, ed. 
Hardwick, 282-298 ; Thorn, ap. Twysden, ce. 
1770-1771 ; 2208, 2209 ; Will. Malmesb. Gr. R. 
i. § 15. [S.J 


WILESINDUS (Vitesmunpvs), bishop of 
Agde, stands between Georgius and eighth Pri- 
mus. In A.D. 673, along with Ranosindus his 
brother, he was taken captive by Wamba at the 
seizure of Agde in the rebellion of the dux Paulus 
Gulianus Tol. Hist. Rebel. Pauli ap. Migne, Pat. 
Lat. xcvi. 805; Gall. Christ. vi. 669). [J. G.] 


WILFRID (1), a name dear to the northern 
church. He was a native of Northumbria, and 
was born in 634. His parents were persons of 
wealth and station, and Wilfrid might have 
lived in riches and honour at home; but his 
father made a second marriage, and the boy 
experienced a stepmother’s harshness. It was 
to escape from home that Wilfrid, perhaps, 
thought of deyoting himself to a monastic 
life. When he was thirteen his new mother 
sent him to the Northumbrian court, equipping 
him and his comrades with arms and horses and 
rich attire. The boy was comely in person, and 
gracious in address, and soon won the favour of 
queen Eanfleda, who, in course of time, sent 
him to Lindisfarne under the charge of Cudda, 
an aged retainer of the king. At Lindisfarne 
Wilfrid’s education made a rapid progress. He 
made himself acquainted with the Scottish 
discipline, and committed to memory the Psalter 
after Jerome’s recension. After three years the 
desire to visit Rome came strongly upon the 
youthful student ; and Eanfleda again befriended 
him, by sending him Romewards from Nor- 
thumbria into Kent to her brother, king Ercon- 
bert. During his stay in Kent, he learned by 
heart the Psalter after the fifth edition of the 
Roman use. After a while, a proper companion 
was found to accompany him abroad in Benedict 
Biseop, himself one of the fathers of the Nor- 
thumbrian church. 

They started in 652 or 653, and halted at 
Lyons, the most venerable ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in France. In Annemundus, the bishop, 
Wilfrid found a kind friend, but one who cer- 
tainly did not encourage the youth’s religious 
aspirations, as he offered him his niece in 
marriage, and the government of a part of 
France, if he would stay with him at Lyons. 
The offer was in vain; and Wilfrid went on to 
Rome, where he became the pupil of Boniface, 
who taught him the rules and observances of 
the Roman ritual, and the proper way to observe 
Easter, and made him thoroughly acquainted 
with the language and interpretation of the 
Gospels. He was also introduced to the pope, 
and. received his blessing. As he returned 
Wilfrid fulfilled a promise which he had made 
to Annemundus, and halted for three years at 
Lyons. He there received the tonsure after the 
Roman fashion, and devoted himself to the com- 
pletion of his clerical education. Annemundus 
seems to have intended to make his favourite his 
heir; but this kindly purpose was frustrated by 
his own death in a persecution, of which Bald- 
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while, but died soon after, and then the Roman 
‘party Jaid their plans and plucked up their 
scourage. Who more worthy of the episcopate 
than Wilfrid, who had fought their battle? And 
0 Wilfrid was chosen. But, true to his prin- 
ciples, he objected to receive consecration from 
the native bishops, whom he regarded as schis- 
matics. The king therefore gave him leave to 
be consecrated abroad, and, with Alchfrid’s 
help, he went into France to Agilbert, who had 
made him priest, and was now bishop of Paris. 
The consecration took place at Compiégne with 
‘much ceremony and pomp. Twelve bishops 
were present, and carried Wilfrid to the altar 
:sitting in a golden chair. 

Wilfrid, for one reason or another, spent a 
considerable time in France, and was slow in 
returning home. In 665, or perhaps in 666, he 
started for England. A storm caught the 
travellers in the Channel, and drove their vessel 
upon the coast of Sussex. he barbarous in- 
habitants of the country were wreckers, and 
‘claimed the ship and its contents as their lawful 
prize. The pagan priest was killed by a stone 
slung by one of the yoyagers. This was the 
heginning of a sharp struggle, which ended in 
the returning tide floating the stranded ship, 
which then made its way into Sandwich. 

Wilfrid soon found on his return to Nor- 
thumbria that he had come back too late, His 
long absence had been remarked upon, not 
without some justice, and had revived the hopes 
and energies of the Scottish party. Alchfrid 
had been deprived of Deira for disloyalty to his 
father, and the great Celtic cross, which makes 
Bewcastle famous, was towering over his grave. 
Wilfrid’s long absence not unreasonably was 
thought to indicate indifference or an inten- 
tion to stay away. His great friendship with 
Alchfrid had probably done him no good. 
When he did return he found that Chad had 
been made bishop of Northumbria. This must 
have been a bitter disappointment to Wilfrid, 
but the res arduae did not disturb the calmness 
of his bearing. He turned aside to the abbey 
of Ripon, which belonged to him. From thence, 
as Northumbria was closed to him, he went 
into Mercia and Kent to do episcopal work. 
He hated idleness. 

In 669 Theodore made his way into the 
north, and found Chad working in Northumbria. 
He detected his imperfect ordination, after the 
British fashion. The result of an interview 
was that Chad gave way, and Wilfrid stepped 
into his old position. 

The kingdom of, Oswy, over which Wilfrid 
now became the spiritual master, had grown 
considerably in size, and included a large part 
of the modern Scotland. The new bishop threw 
himself into his work with yast energy. 
During his stay in Kent he had renewed his 
studies in the Benedictine rule at Canterbury, 
and he now introduced it into the north wher- 
ever he had the chance. His work was chiefly 


missionary, preaching, baptizing, and increasing 


the numbers of his churches and clergy. Like 
all.the early bishops, he never rested long in 
any one place. Gifts for religious purposes 
were heaped upon him, and the great showed 
their confidence by entrusting to him the edu- 
¢eation of their children, 

» The charms of ecclesiastical art exercised a 
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strong influence on Wilfrid’s own mind, and 
he availed himself of them with marked suc- 
cess to create and spread religious fervour and 
devotion. ‘Taste was dead in Northumbria: 
to re-create and teach it by beautiful sights 
and sounds Wilfrid carriéd® about with him a 
little troop of architects, masons, glaziers and 
painters, whilst Eddi and Eona, from Kent, 
instructed the rustics in Gregorian tones, the 
great delight of James the deacon among the 
hills and valleys of Richmondshire. Wilfrid’s 
first efforts in church-building were directed 
towards restoration. He found the minster of 
York in great decay. The building which Edwin 
and Oswald had reared was probably of a some- 
what humble character, and this had been neg- 
lected through the vicissitudes of the times, and 
the residence of the kings in other royal towns, 
especially in the north. Wilfrid found the minster 
with damaged roofs and open windows, fouled by 
birds, and filthy with neglect. He made a new 
roof of lead for it, and glazed the windows, 
making the walls whiter than snow, and re- 
decorating and furnishing the altar. About 
this time king Oswy died, and Eegfrid, his son, 
inherited his father’s power, as well as his regard 
for Wilfrid. From Etheldreda, Kegfrid’s queen, 
Wilfrid received as a gift the little shire of 
Hexham on the Tyne. where, according to one of 
the old chroniclers of the place, there were the 
remains of a church built by ancient kings. 
Probably there had been a Roman settlement 
there which originated this statement. At 
Hexham Wilfrid constructed a church, and some 
of the underground portions of it still remain, 
which for its crypts and noble architecture 
above ground had no match on this side of 
the Alps. But it was for Ripon, his own 
domain, that Wilfrid’s special labours were 
exerted. A new minster seems to have taken 
the place of the old. Eddi describes it as 
built of polished stone, towering into the sky, 
with porches above ground, and crypts for 
private devotion below. The vault, still called 
St. Wilfrid’s needle, is the sole existing remnant 
of this once magnificent fane. Wilfrid gave 
also to this, his beloved church, a cross of gold, 
with a copy of the Gospels written in golden 
letters upon purple vellum, and enclosed in a 
jewelled case. A grand dedication-ceremonial 
was the fitting conclusion of all this magnificent 
outlay. Eegfrid and his brother Alwin were 
present, with all the chief men of Northumbria, 
and a vast concourse of ecclesiastics and others 
of every degree. Before this illustrious assem- 
blage, Wilfrid, himself the chief person in the 
scene, solemnly dedicated the altar with its 
coverings and vessels. Then, after the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist, Wilfrid, turning 
round, and facing the crowd of worshippers, 
declared aloud what gifts had been made by 
kings and others to himself for God; enume- 
rating also the sacred sites which had fallen 
into profane hands when the British priesthood 
had been driven out. Give them back to us, 
was the lesson which he intended to teach. 
When the grand ceremony was complete, for 
three long days and nights there was feasting 
and high revelry for all that came. 

This was the highest point of Wilfrid’s great- 
ness, Northumbria was seemingly at his feet. 
Whatever almost he wished for he had. Money 
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-wasat his command everywhere, and he scattered 
it abroad on the building and endowment of 
monasteries and churches. The number of his 
retainers and their splendid equipment rivalled 

royalty itself. Wilfrid’s magnificence was really 
adopted not for personal gratification, but to 
impress the popular mind and to magnify his 
own office. But he was treading on dangerous 
ways, and there were many even then to criticise 

_ unfairly and make mischief. 

With Oswy Wilfrid was latterly a great 
favourite ; indeed it was that monarch’s inten- 
tion, had not death prevented it, to make a 
pilgrimage to Rome, taking Wilfrid as his com- 
panion and guide. With Ecgfrid, Oswy’s son 
and successor, Wilfrid was for a long time 
equally popular. But in course of time the 
criticisms which were passed upon Wilfrid’s 
almost regal state and bearing could not fail to 
affect the sovereign of Northumbria. Still there 
was something nearer home which affected him 
still more. Kegfrid had married the princess 
Etheldreda, who had made a vow of perpetual 
virginity which ought properly to have debarred 
her from entering the estate of matrimony at 

all. To persuade her to give up her stern 
resolve the husband sought the assistance of 
Wilfrid, with many promises if he should succeed. 
‘It was useless. The influence of Wilfrid seems 
to have been thrown into the scale of the queen, 
and not of her husband; and at last, in 672, 
with her husband’s unwilling consent, she took 
the veil in the nunnery of Coldingham from the 
hands of Wilfrid. ‘he ill-paired couple were 
‘separated, and Ecgfrid soon filled Etheldreda’s 

_ place with another consort, who had a. special 
dislike to Wilfrid, which he cordially recipro- 
cated. : 5 

At this crisis, when there was so much irrita- 
tion and jealousy in Northumbria, Theodore of 
Canterbury was made the means of turning the 
sore into an angry, festering wound. The sub- 
division of the English dioceses was at this time 
Theodore’s great aim and desire, and his scheme 
had everything to recommend it. But how was 
it to be carried out in the northern province as 
well as inthe southern? ‘The original plan of 
Gregory was that there should be two arch- 
bishops in England, seniority going by priority 
of election, and each being independent of the 
other. Theodore, however, might consider that, 
as Wilfrid had not received the pall, he had no 
claim to the privilege prescribed by Gregory—in 
fact, he might be régarded, for the time, as a 
suffragan of Canterbury. But there was still in 
the way the territorial jurisdiction of Ecgfrid, 
who was not a person to be trifled with. Theo- 
dore had been in the north before, and it was 
through his means really that Wilfrid had been 
yestored to the see of which Chad had tempo- 
rarily deprived him; but Theodore was acting 
then at the request of Oswy, and now, once 
more, the Northumbrian king was his friend. 
Nay, Ecgfrid was more than willing to receive 
him; and Theodore cleverly availed himself of 
the turmoil in the north to step in, at the king’s 
invitation, and carry out his plan of subdivision. 
Not one word about all this seems to have been 
said to Wilfrid. ‘Theodore, instead of one bishop 
in Northumbria, created Lindisfarne, Hexham, 
and Whitherne into sees, in addition to York. 
There is nothing to show that Wilfrid was 
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opposed to the principle of subdivision, but he 
would wish, and very naturally, to carry it out 
himself, As it was, when he heard the news, 
he went to Ecgfrid and his guest and asked 
them why this subdivision of his diocese had 
been made without his consent. ‘We have no 
fault to find with thee,” was the reply ; “ but 
we shall not change what we have done.” 
What course was Wilfrid now to take? There 
was no tribunal in England to which he could 
have recourse for justice. He took, therefore, 
the bold step of appealing to Rome. In justifi- 
cation of this resolve, we must not forget what 
Rome had been doing during the last one 
hundred and fifty years and more for the evan- 
gelization of England. Was she to have no 
interest for the future in that country to which 
she had sent some of her best men, and to which 
she was desirous of giving a revised and orderly 
Christianity ? 

Wilfrid, with a goodly train of companions, 
proceeded at once to carry his resolve into exe- 
cution. He crossed the sea for Neustria; but 
the hatred of his foes in England anticipated 
him. ‘hey prevailed upon Ebroin, the chief 
minister of Theodoric, king of Neustria, to arrest 
and plunder him. The intended victim was. 
unharmed, but through a most remarkable 
coincidence Winfrid, late bishop of Lichfield, 
chanced to be travelling at that time in Neu- 
stria. The similarity of name misled Ebroin, 
and on Winfrid was wreaked the injury which 
was designed for Wilfrid. The bishop of York 
had been caught by a storm which drove him to 
the coast of Friesland. The hand of Providence 
was manifestly in the tempest. Wilfrid found 
in Friesland a race of heathens, to whose conver- 
sion he at once devoted himself, exerting in their 
behalf that extraordinary missionary spirit 
which was, if possible, his noblest characteristic. 
Adelgisus, the Frisian king, first fell under the 
spell of the Christian conqueror, and then his 
subjects, nobles and commons, were drawn in. 
Ebroin tried in vain to tempt Adelgisus to sur- 
render his guest alive or dead. His proffered 
bribe was rejected, and the letter torn in pieces 
and flung contemptuously into the fire. 

But Wilfrid could not tarry in Frisia. Pass- 
ing on to Austrasia in 679, he found Dagobere 
the sovereign of the country whom he had 
already assisted in Northumbria. Dagobert 
would have made Wilfrid bishop of Strasburg, 
but he held back from that honour; and then, 
seeing that his guest was bent upon Rome,. 
Dagobert sent Wilfrid on, richly gifted, under- 
the guidance of bishop Deodatus, to Berchtar,. 
king of the Lombards, at- Pavia. He, too, had 
been tempted with bribes by Ebroin, and tempted 
in vain. Through Berchtar’s kindness, Wilfrid 
and his suite were soon afterwards sent on ta- 
Rome. Agatho was then pope. Through a — 
messenger of Theodore, named Coenwald, he had 
already been. made acquainted with the con-- 
troversy which brought Wilfrid to his court.. 
The exile was treated with the utmost kindness. 
His petition was considered with little or no 
delay by a council summoned for that purpose, 
and its decision was in the petitioner’s favour. 
Wilfrid was to be reinstated in his old position, 
and the intruding bishops were to be removed. 
When that was done, Wilfrid, with the assistance 
of a council, was to choose several suffragans to- 
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help him in the administration of his diocese, 
and these Theodore was to consecrate. This 
was a practical victory for Wilfrid; but he did 
not start homewards at once. He spent some 
‘months at Rome, drinking in its many sights 
sand sounds, visiting well-known shrines, and 
collecting relics which were always precious to 
him. And on Easter Tuesday, 680, he had the 
great honour of taking a conspicuous part in a 
preliminary council summoned to consider the 
question of the Monothelites ; and there, as the 
representative of the English Church, he bore 
testimony to the orthodoxy of the Christian 
-congregations in his native and distant land. 

Wilfrid returned to Northumbria in triumph ; 
- -but he soon found that his success at Rome 
ensured his defeat at home. He produced the 
papal bulls and mandate, and was at once charged 
with having procured them by unfair means. 
“The appeal which he had made was regarded as 
-a scandal and an act of rebellion, The very 
presence of the papal mandate in Northumbria 
Was an encroachment upon national privileges 
-and rights, The document in question was 
taken away from its bringer. The reliquary 
which its owner prized so much became the 
plaything of Ermenburga, the queen. Wilfrid 
himself was cast into prison at Bambrough. 
Eegfrid then tried to make terms with his 
victim, offering to restore a portion of his lost 
position, if he would only recognise his autho- 
ity and repudiate the documents which he had 
brought from Rome. Wilfrid would do neither 
‘the one thing nor the other, and, as a punish- 
ment, was transferred from Bambrough to Dun- 
bar, where there was a more severe and exacting 
gaoler. Whilst he was there in custody the 
queen fell ill, and Ebba of Coldingham, the 
king’s aunt, wrought so strongly upon her 
nephew’s fears, by ascribing his wife’s dangerous 
condition to the anger of heaven, that Wilfrid 
was released. The reliquary was restored, and 
the prisoner, longing for friendly sympathy and 
:a freer air, left Northumbria at once for the 
south. Wilfrid got away; but he was unfor- 
given, and pursued with hatred and contumely. 
He tried to halt in Mercia, where Berthwald 
awas prince, who gave him some land for the 
establishment of a monastery. But Ecefrid, 
with his dominant power as over-lord, insisted 
upon Berthwald sending Wilfrid away, and so 
the exile passed on. He was equally unsuccess- 
ful in Wessex, the queen of that district being 
the sister of his old foe, Ermenburga. Heartsore 
and footsore, where was he to find rest? <A 
heathen province happily gave him the repose 
which one Christian court after another had 
refused. 

In 681 we find Wilfrid in heathen Sussex. 
Ethelwalch, indeed, the king, and his wife, had 
been baptized, and six Irish monks had made a 
settlement at Bosham; but their influence had 
not spread, and on every side there was the 
‘darkness of paganism. The very neighbourhood 
of heathenism aroused at once the charitable 
and missionary instincts of the exile to their old 
enthusiasm. He had come at a time when the 
physical condition of the natives was at its 
lowest point. A famine had desolated the 
country, and the miserable sufferers, unconscious 
of even the simplest arts of civilization, and of 
the most ordinary resources for the preservation 
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of life, despairing of the future, were gathering 5 


themse]ves together in parties of forty or fifty, 
and, grasping each other’s hands, were throwing 
themselves from the cliffs to end their priva- 
tions and existence in the sea. From the same 
ocean which had taken away the lives of their 
comrades, Wilfrid taught the survivors the way 
to preserve theirs. He bade them cast their 
nets into the sea—an unknown profession as yet 
on that coast—and the return was so bountiful 
that the hearts of the rescued were turned to 
their deliverer. Wilfrid had but four com- 
panions with him, showing how completely he 
had been severed from his friends, and on these 
five devolved the duty of instructing in the first 
principles of religion and then baptizing the 
poor creatures whom they had been sent to 
rescue. The day on which the baptism took 
place was signalized by the disappearance of the 
drought. As if to mark the day, the windows 
of heaven were at last opened, and greenery and 
gladness came back to the parched and long 
barren ground. 

Ethelwalch might well be grateful to the 
deliverer who had come to his people. He gave 
Wilfrid a piece of land at Selsea, on which 
he erected a monastery, the site of which has 
long ago been swallowed up by the aggressive 
sea. He enfranchised also a large number of 
serfs whom the king had presented to him, 
giving them at the same time a better freedom 
in giving them Christianity. But this was not 


the only blessing which Wilfrid brought to that — 


district. In 686 he acquired a strong influence 


over Cadwalla, who had become the master of 


Sussex. Cadwalla permitted his friend to act 
as a bishop in Wessex, and gave him a fourth 
part of the Isle of Wight, which he converted to 
Christianity. And Cadwalla himself, after a 
short interval of preparation, bowed his head 
under the same blessed yoke. It is wonderful 
to see how one dominant mind, swayed by the 
holiest impulses, can master in time all inferior 
natures in the cause of God. During the five 
years that Wilfrid spent in Sussex, he seemed to 
be so thoroughly occupied with his new and 
glorious work that the memory of his past 
reverses seemed to have no place in his mind. 
He obtained, indeed, from a new pope, Benedict 
IL, in 684, a document which bore witness to 
his position and rights in the North. There is 
nothing else on the page of history to show that 
he ever then looked back with impatient regret 
on his lost see in Northumbria. 

Wilfrid, however, was not to die in exile, 
What he had been doing so zealously in Sussex 
and Wessex must have been gratefully observed 
by Theodore, who sought at last a reconciliation 
and a meeting. Theodore was very old, and 
Wilfrid was ageing fast. They saw each other 
in London, and became friends, Eddi says that 
Theodore pressed upon Wilfrid the acceptance 
of the see of Canterbury, which he was himself 
so soon to vacate. But Wilfrid’s longings were 
for Northumbria, and he begged Theodore to 
help him to return to it. He did not ask in 
vain. Theodore first tried to make Ethelred of 
Mercia and Wilfrid friends, and that reconcilia- 
tion was easily effected. In Northumbria the 
way had become more easy by the death of 
Eegfrid at Nechtansmere, and Theodore pleaded 
successfully with Aldfrid, who ruled in his 
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Xbrother’s place, in behalf of Wilfrid. In 686 
‘Wilfrid once more entered Northumbria. But 
there must have been no little difficulty in 
sarranging for the position that he was to occupy. 
‘The see of Hexham was vacant, and of that 
Wilfrid took possession at once, and upon the 
‘death of Cuthbert, not long after, he obtained 
Lindisfarne as well. But he gave up these two 
before long for York, accompanied by Ripon; a 
part only of what he previously enjoyed, but no 
‘Anconsiderable part. Peace now reigned in the 
northern province for five years, and then the 
‘troubles were renewed. Wilfrid’s temperament 
seemed to chafe at a long calm, and he who 
would do anything for those who gave way to 
shim could not tolerate an equal or a competitor. 
A strife arose out of a claim which Wilfrid 
made for certain lands, &c., of which the 
minster of York had been deprived. He was 
anxious also to have Ripon altogether to himself, 
and to be set free from the responsibility of 
observing the regulations of Theodore. Failing 
to obtain from Aldfrid what he wished to have, 
he once more deserted Northumbria, and found 
-a temporary home at the court of Mercia. 

To settle these disputes, Aldfrid, in conjunc- 
tion with Berthwald, the southern primate, and 
the larger portion of the English bishops, held 
a solemn council at a place called the Swine’s 
Path, near Austerfield, on the borders of York- 
shire and Notts. Wilfrid was present by invi- 
tation, and the synod pressed upon him the 
acceptance of the regulations of Theodore. 
Wilfrid, perhaps indiscreetly, asked whether 
they ought to be of greater force than the 
-orders of Agatho, Benedict, and Sergius, They 
then tried to induce him to place himself 
unreservedly at the decision of Berthwald. 
Wilfrid declined at once to take such a step in 
the dark. A threat was then uttered that, if he 
were not more compliant, they would deprive 
him of everything except his monastery of 
Ripon, and even there they would restrict him, 
‘like a proscribed person, to its precincts. This 
was too much for Wilfrid to bear, and in an in- 
dignant expostulation he entered into a detailed 
-account of his services and wrongs. For the 
second time he appealed to Rome for justice. 
Aldfrid wished to throw him into prison as a 
punishment; but the bishops interfered, inas- 
‘much as he had come to meet them with a kind 
of safe-conduct, He was then permitted to 
depart, and once more he turned his steps 
towards the Mercian court and the friendly 
Ethelred. Whilst he was there he consecrated 
two bishops, Oftfor, and Suidbert of Friesland. 

Wilfrid now, for the third and last time, set 
out for Rome, paying a visit to archbishop 
Willibrord, in Friesland, by the way. He 
arrived in Rome in 704. The pope at that time 
was John VI,, who gave an attentive ear to the 
pleas of the wanderer, whose case on this occa- 
sion seems to have been investigated with the 
-serious care that befits a judicial inquiry. The 
result of it was that the decrees of the preced- 
‘ing popes in Wilfrid’s behalf were upheld, and 
fresh letters were written to Ethelred, Aldfrid, 
and Berthwald, urging that justice should be 
done, Wilfrid, with the indifference of a man 
-to whom the world had been somewhat harsh, 
swas ready to spend the remainder of his days at 
Rome; but the pope urged him to go back, He 
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set out therefore for home, carrying with him, 
in addition to the documents, various relics and 
precious objects to gladden his eyes in England, 
and to remind him of his last visit to the noble 
city from which they came. 

On the journey Wilfrid was seized with a 
dangerous illness in France, He was three- 
score years and ten in age, a worried and a 
broken man. On reaching Meaux he fell into a 
kind of trance, which lasted four days and 
nights. When it passed away, the sufferer told 
his faithful companion, Acca, that the arch- 
angel Michael had been with him, and had told 
him that after four more years his earthly pil- 
grimage should come to an end. 

The party reached England after an absence 
of some months. Berthwald was the first per- 
son approached, and he showed his obedience to 
the papal mandate by his readiness to make 
peace and be reconciled with Wilfrid. The 
exile then passed on into Mercia in quest of 
Ethelred. He found that his old friend was 
king no longer. The two met in the most 
affectionate manner at Bardney, where Ethrelred 
had become the abbot. Wilfrid now sent two 
messengers into Northumbria to acquaint Ald- 
frid with his return and to ask permission to 
approach him. But Aldfrid was inexorable. 
Some time after this, in December 705, Aldfrid 
died, expressing, as was said, his penitence for 
the harshness of his conduct. Eadulf now 
became king of Northumbria, and showed greater 
severity than Aldfrid. Wilfrid, seeking to 
return and hoping for a lenient answer, had 
stolen back to Ripon, but left it in haste on 
being told that if he stayed there for six days 
he and his companions should forfeit their 
lives. Within a few weeks another change 
came over this change-loving kingdom. Tadulf 
was in exile, and Osred, a young son of Aldfrid, 
reigned in his stead. 

A synod or council was summoned to meet 
near the river Nidd, not very far from Ripon, 
to consider Wilfrid’s case. Berthwald of Can- 
terbury was there, with the youthful Osred. 
Wilfrid also was present, with the three prelates, 
Bosa, John, and Eadfrith, whom he would re- 
gard as intruders, and the abbess Elfleda. The 
chief speaker on this occasion was Berthwald, 
and to his earnest desire for peace the result 
arrived at was probably due. He explained to 
the unlettered audience the meaning of the 
documents from Rome which Wilfrid had brought. 
Wilfrid was either to be restored at once to his 
old position, or the disputants were to present 
themselves at Rome and abide by the decision 
of the papal court. ‘The three bishops who 
would be affected by Wilfrid’s restoration 
raised their voices in protest, and there seemed 
to be a probability of the verdict being given in 
their favour. This feeling was counteracted by 
the statements made by Elfleda and Bertfrid, 
that Aldfrid’s opinions on the subject had 
changed as he drew near his end. This had 
great weight. A compromise was at last made, 
by which Ripon and Hexham were given back 
to Wilfrid, but not York. In bygone years 
Wilfrid would have disdained such a settlement 
as this; but he longed for peace now, and to be 
at home once more, 

Hexham and Ripon were to the aged prelate 
very dear and familiar places, He went back 
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to them too late for work. The fire in him was 
now burning low, and the day was rapidly 
coming when it would be altogether extin- 
guished. He was at Hexham when he had a 
return of the attack of illness which brought 
him to death’s door at Meaux, but he was per- 
‘mitted to recover from it. He now made him- 
self ready for the great change. Travelling 
southwards, he came to Ripon; and there, in 
709, he proceeded to make a testamentary dis- 
position of his worldly substance. In the 
presence of chosen witnesses the glittering 
hoard was opened out and divided into four 
portions. One of these was for the churches of 
St. Mary and St. Paul at Rome, which he had 
hoped to give with his own hands. Another 
was for the poor. The third was given to the 
abbots of Hexham and Ripon for the use of their 
monasteries. The last was for his faithful 
servants and companions, who had lost much 
and risked all for his sake, as a last token of 
his gratitude and affection. After a few injunc- 
tions to the brethren at Ripon, over whom 
he designated Tathbert his successor, he gaye 
them his blessing, and they parted, to meet 
no more in this world. Weak although he was, 
Wilfrid was anxious to see Mercia once more, 
haying been invited thither by Coelred, the new 
king, and to Mercia he went. He made a care- 
ful examination of the religious houses in that 
district at Coelred’s request, endeavouring to set 
everything in order whilst he was able to work. 
We should like to know more of what he did and 
said in thosedays. Tathbert seems to have been 
his chief companion, and it was probably at that 
time that Wilfrid, as they were riding, sketched 
out to him the picture of his earlier life, and its 
wonderful vicissitudes. He seems to have been 

- on his visitatorial tour when in Oct. 709 he 
reached Oundle in Northamptonshire. Another 
of his old attacks seems then to have come upon 
him, and he succumbed to it. His remains were 
carried northwards and were interred at Ripon, 
his own beloved monastery, which had never 
cast him out. 

In Wilfrid there were combined wonderful 
earnestness and energy, strong self-reliance, 
persuasiveness, ready wit and eloquence, great 
skill in originating and organising, with the 
power to create and retain the affections of a 
party. These were great gifts. Why was it, 
then, that his career was so frequently over- 
clouded, and the result of his life’s work appa- 
rently so small? This seems to have been 
mainly due to Wilfrid’s impatience of the feel- 
ings and opinions of others. He, of all men, 
was most ignorant of the maxim that a man 
must often stoop to succeed and wait to win. 
When a person believes so thoroughly in him- 
self as to put aside as of little account the 
views and sensibilities of others, he cannot be 
surprised if he fails. Half a foreigner in educa- 
tion and feeling, more almost than a foreigner as 
far as deference to the court of Rome went, he 
did not reckon with the sensitiveness of what 
may be called, if you like, national prejudices 
at home, and he made little or no allowance for 
the training and views of the native princes 
and prelates. To judge from the highly- 
coloured biographies of Wilfrid compiled by his 
friends and admirers, no one could have been so 
ungenerously and unjustly used. The case of 
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the native princes and bishops who came into 
collision with him has not been stated. We 
can only guess at it from the opposition which 
his conduct aroused, and from the condemnatory 
silence in which Bede passes over some of the 
most striking incidents_in his life. Wilfrid 
was a person who would have his own way or 
nothing ; and the northern bishops, in particular, 
must have found him a most uncomfortable 
neighbour. Viewed as a reformer, when cor- 
ruption and neglect are rife, a vigorous and 
stern man may possibly be best qualified, at all 
events, to initiate amendment. Undoubtedly 
Wilfrid did sueceed by his resistless energy im 
giving the Roman system a foothold in the 
North which it had never acquired before. To 
Wilfrid the cause of Rome was the cause of 
God. But to gain a proper insight into the 
depth and fervour of Wilfrid’s religious zeal, 
look at him when he was at work in a field 
where earthly competition was absent. The 
true nobility of his character shone out when he 
devoted his master-mind to the poorest and the 
most neglected of the human family. To those 
who were more on an equality with him in the 
social scale, to those who were half-educated 
and half-civilized, he might seem on many 
occasions to be a tyrant. To the lost heathen 
tribes in Friesland and Sussex he was akin to a 
god. Toil, time, anything, everything he could 
offer, was for them. He would have stayed 
with them, apparently, for many a long year, 
without a thought of the defeats which he had 
to turn into victories elsewhere. The conquest 
of sin and Satan was far dearer to him than the 
beating down and baffling of rude, half-civilized 
princes. Perhaps it was the utter submission, 
as well as the helplessness of the needy which 
made Wilfrid their untiring defender. It 
would have been better for him if he could 
have cast off the proud determination of the old 
Romans, and had been less determined, at what— 
ever cost, to batter down the proud. 

An epitaph in twenty hexameter lines was. 
written for Wilfrid, and was set up over his 
tomb or shrine at Ripon. It may be found in. 
Bede. Wilfrid became the patron saint of Ripon, 
and his feast day is still observed, although in a 
somewhat grotesque shape, in that little market 
town. His signet or seal was supposed to pos- 
sess a peculiar power in curing cattle of the: 
murrain. When the men of Ripon sent out a 
contingent to the wars, Wilfrid’s banner floated: 
over their heads, The minster of Ripon became: 
one of the four mother churches of the diocese- 
of York, and honour after honour was heaped 
upon it. King Athelstan gave it the privilege 
of sanctuary. There is nothing to connect tlhe: 
present fabric with Anglo-Saxon times except » 
crypt, called St. Wilfrid’s needle. Archbishop: 
Thomas gave a thousand pounds of silver to re— 
build the church, and Roger, one of his imme- 
diate successors, did much also for it, and his 
work may still be seen. In mediaeval times 
Ripon was generally poor, and was frequently 
neglected. In earlier days the feeling of respect 
towards Wilfrid and his work was more keenly 
felt and manifested. Miracles were ascribed to: 
him, his name was inserted in the Calendar, and 
many ‘churches, especially in the North, were: 
dedicated in his name. In the treasury of York 
there was one of Wilfrid’s arms enclosed. im 
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silver, and two Evangelisteria, or texts, which | archbishop Oswald. 


had been his, richly ornamented with silver and 
gold. In the side of one of them a crucifix was 
inserted. » 

There was some confusion in early times 
about Wilfrid’s remains, Canterbury and Ripon 
both claiming to have them. The body was 
undoubtedly interred at Ripon in 709. In the 
preface to Frithegode’s Vetrical Life of Wilfrid 
it is stated that Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, 
translated Wilfrid’s remains from Ripon to his 
cathedral church. This is re-affirmed by Ead- 
mer, who says, however, that Odo, not wishing 
to deprive the place, which Wilfrid loved so 
much, of the whole of his remains, left some 
portions behind. Eadmer also says that Oswald, 
Odo’s nephew, paid another visit to Ripon in 
quest of relics, and found the bones of Wilfrid 
IL, the kinsman of the saint, which he car- 
ried off with him to Worcester. In opposition 
to these assertions we have the evidence derived 
from the very valuable and early Life of Oswald, 
written by some nameless author. That writer 
says that Oswald went to Ripon, “a reverentis- 
simo viro Wilfridi celebriter constructam,” and 
there discovered “praesulis beata membra.” 
These he placed in a new shrine, and nothing is 
said about any removal to Worcester. These 
words clearly imply the writer's belief that the 
bones of St. Wilfrid were found. Indeed, Wil- 
frid IJ. was never canonized, and with good 
reason. It is not at all likely that Odo and 
‘Oswald would both visit Ripon on the same 
errand. Oswald seems to have gone to Ripon to 
pay honour to Wilfrid’s remains, not to carry 
them off. It is quite possible that some portion 
of Wilfrid’s bones may have strayed to Canter- 
bury, just as one of his arms is said to have 
been preserved in the treasury at York. In 
1226 archbishop Walter Gray made a formal 
translation of the saint’s remains at Ripon. 
After this, no one seems to have denied to Ripon 
the possession of its creat founder. 

I. Wilfrid’s Life, as might be expected, has 
been written more than once. His first bio- 
grapher was Aedde, or Eddius (Epprus), a choir- 
master from Kent, who joined himself to Wilfrid, 
and taught music in Northumbria. He wrote 
at Ripon, after Wilfrid’s death, by the desire of 
Tathbert and Acca, two well-known friends of 
the saint; and from his own personal knowledge 
of Wilfrid, and his access to the official papers 
which he would find at Ripon, he had some 
qualifications for the task which he undertook. 
But Aedde wrote as a partisan, and his work is 
not only disfigured by occasional mistakes, but 
is diffuse and disappointing; at the same time 
we must remember that it is a most venerable 
monument of antiquity. Aedde wrote before 
Bede; and the only earlier historical work in 
the North that we are acquainted with is the 
Anonymous Life of Cuthbert, with which Aedde 
was familiar. The Life has been printed in 
Gale’s Scriptores, i. pp. 38-90; Mabillon, Acta 
Ord. 8. Ben., ed. Venice, part i. 631-79; in the 
Vitae quorundam Sanctorum, ed. for the Caxton 
Society by Dr. Giles; and in Memorials of the 
Church of York and its Archbishops, ed. for the 
M. R. i. pp. 1-103. 

II. The next biographer of Wilfrid is Frithe- 
gode, or Frithegodus, who was connected with 
Canterbury, and is said to have been tutor to 
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He wrote in hexameter 
verse, in a most turgid and pompous style, filled 
with sesquipedalia verba, many of which can- 
not be easily explained. Archbishop Odo wrote 
a preface to the poem, the object of which was 
to do honour to the saint, whose remains he is 
said to have brought from Ripon to Canterbury. 
The poem is printed, either entirely or in part, 
in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, ii. 50, &c.; Mabil- 
lon, Acta Ord. 8. Ben. iii. part i. 150-175, iv. 
i. 679-80; Migne, Pat. Lat., exxxiii. 979 et 
seqq.; Memorials of the Church of York, &c. i. 
146-159. 

III. The third Life is that by Eadmer of Can- 
terbury, which was intended to do honour to 
Wilfrid as one of the saints of Canterbury. 
Eadmer makes use of Bede and Frithegode, and 
writes, as usual, in an easy and pleasant style. 
This Life is printed by Mabillon, Acta, &e. ed. 
Venice, iii, 175-204; Pat. Lat., clix. 710; 
Memorials of the Church of York, i. 161-237. 

Two other biographical sketches of Wilfrid, 
of minor importance and derived from Eadmer, 
are printed in the Memorials of the Church of 
York, vol. i. Another Life, by Peter de Blois, 
used to be in the vestry of Ripon, but it has 
long ago disappeared. 

A full description of all these writers, and of 
the various MSS., &c., of their works, may be 
found in the preface to the Memorials of the 
Church of York, vol. i. 

A long account of Wilfrid is given in Fasti 
Ebor. vol. i., and, written with a fuller pen and 
with a broader range, in Dr, Bright’s Chapters 
of Early English History. The subject is so 
thrashed out and winnowed in these two works 
that it is unnecessary to crowd this article with 
the references to authorities which will be 
found there. {J. R.] 
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WILFRID (2) (Juntor) was a cousin pro- 
bably, or perhaps a nephew, of Wilfrid senior, 
bishop of York. He was a favourite pupil of 
John of Beverley, and became vice-domnus or 
abbat of the monastery or minster of York. In 
718, when John was too old to work, he resigned 
his bishopric of York in Wilfrid’s favour. There 
is little known about him.’ Alcuin, in his poem, 
mentions his munificent gifts to the minster, 
and his covering the altar and the crosses 
with plates of silver, gilt. He was also gene- 
rous to other churches. . The words of Alcuin 
seem to imply that Wilfrid was very popular 
and much beloved, but that he was a lover of 
hospitality and a man of the world. Aleuin’s 
words are a quotation from Beda’s letter to 
archbishop Ecgbert, and they show what Beda 
thought. In 732 Wilfrid resigned his see to 
Ecgbert, and spent, like his predecessor, the 
remainder of his life in religious retirement. 
The name of the monastery selected by him has 
not been preserved, but it was probably Ripon. 
Wilfrid died in 744 or 745, unless (as is proba- 
ble) that date belongs to WILFRID (3). It was 
asserted afterwards that archbishop Odo, when he 
visited Ripon in quest of relics, carried off the 
bones, not of Wilfrid I., but of Wilfrid II. Ead- 
mer, on the other hand, maintains that the bones 
of Wilfrid I, were taken away by Odo, and those 
of Wilfrid II. by Oswald, who enshrined them at 
Worcester, For a Life of Wilfrid, see Fusti 
Libor, i. 92-4. [J. R.] 
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WILFRID (8), the fourth bishop of Worces- 
ter (I, H. B., p. 622), succeeded St. Eegwin in 
717 or 718 [Eawin]. He is mentioned by Bede 
(H. E. vy. 23) as bishop of the Hwiccii, at the 
time the historian finished his work, and the 
year 745 is given in the continuation of Bede 
from Northumbrian sources as the date of his 
death (I. H. B. 288). Florence of Worcester, 
however, whose computations of the dates of the 
Worcester bishops are possibly more exact than 
those of his early annals in general, mentions 
743 as the date of the appointment of Milred as 
his successor, and this seems to be confirmed by 
the evidence of charters. He is described as a man 
of eminently religious character, and said to have 
been elected before Ecgwin’s death to succeed 
him. His episcopate falls entirely within the 
reign of Ethelbald of Mercia, whose grants he 
frequently attests. The series begins in 718, 
when he is found witnessing a grant of land at 
Daylesford by Ethelbald to his servant Begia for 
the erection of a monastery (Kemble, C. D. 69). 
In 736 he attests a grant in Husmere-on-the 
Stour to Cynibert (#. no. 80); about the same 
time, in a synod held by archbishop Nothelm, he 
attests a decision touching an estate claimed by 
the abbess Hrotwari (ib. 82). Several of the 
Worcester charters, to which his name is at- 
tached, are uncertainly dated or not at all 
(K., C. D. 79, 83, 88, 89, 90). 

One of his own grants is preserved (#b. 91) in 

which he bestows on a most reverent gesith 
named Leppa, five cassates on the river belong- 
ing to the metropolis of the Hwiccii, i.e. Wegrin- 
ancaestir or Worcester, on account of their 
ancient friendship. The grant is for the life of 
Leppa and his daughter Beage, with reversion to 
the episcopal see. In one of the undated charters 
Ethelbald, at Wilfrid’s request, grants three 
-cassates at Woodchester to St. Peter’s church at 
Worcester, that church being still the cathedral, 
-although the rival church of St. Mary, which 
ultimately supplanted it, was rising by its side. 
In the so-called privilege of Ethelbald (K., C. D. 
-87), purporting to be issued in a council at 
Clovesho in 742 (see Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, 
iii. 340-342), the name of Wilfrid occurs as a 
witness, and if such a council were really held, 
doubtless Wilfrid attended it; but the attesta- 
‘tions are fabricated, whatever the charter itself 
may be. Wilfrid seems to have been a good 
husband to his church, but nothing more can be 
said to be known of him. He is said to have 
consecrated Eadburga and Eva successively 
abbesses of Gloucester. (Mon. Angl. i, 531; 
Thomas, Worcester, pp. 11-14; Ang. Sacra. i. 
470.) [S.J 


WILGEFORTIS (Evurrorra, Liperata, 
LIBERATRIX, ONCOMMERA, ONTCOMMENA), vir- 
gin martyr, has a wide cultus on the Continent, 
as in Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and 
is known under many names. There is a 
tale of her being given a beard to prevent 
her marriage, but her history is unknown, and 
we can scarcely hazard a guess as to the truth. 
Her feast is July 20 (Usuardus, Mart. Auct. 12 
and 20 July; Boll. A.SS. Jul. y. 50 sq. giving 
an elaborate commentary). See also Guérin, 
Les Pet. Boll. ii. 95. EJ. G.] 


WILICARIUS (Witnarivs, WILLIHARIUS, 
WoLcHarivs) bishop of Vienne, succeeded Austre- 


— 
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bertus ¢. A.D, 742, but had soon to leave his 
see and find shelter in the monastery of Agaunum 
or St. Maurice in Valais, where he remained a 
number of years, perhaps till a.p. 752, but it is 
most difficult to fix his dates. When as bishop 
of Sitten or Sedun he attended the provincial 
council of Attigny A.D. 765, he signed as “ Epi- 
scopus de monasterio S. Mauricii ” (Labbe, Cone. 
vi. 1702). He acted as envoy between pope 
Paul I. and Pippin king of the Franks, a.p, 767 
(Paulus I. Epp. i. 6, ii. 6: and Carol. Magn. 
Opp. I, iii. 43 in Migne, Pat. Lat. [xxxix, 1146, 
1183, and xcviii. 225-6), but appears to be quite 
different from Wulcharius the bishop whom 
Pippin was instructed by the pope to caution 
with regard to a consecration (Carol. Magn. 
Opp. I. iii. 19: Migne, xeviii. 168-9). Wili- 
carius had become archbishop of Sens in A.D. 
769 and was at the Lateran council held by 
Stephen III.: also at the meeting at Carbona 
A.D. 771, and at the first council of Pader- 
born A.D. 777 (Gall. Christ. xiii, 13), When the 
church of St. Peter at Rome was being built 
A.D. 780, and looked upon as a work specially 
belonging to the Franks, pope Adrian said that 
he depended upon “sanctissimus frater noster 
Wulcharius archiepiscopus” (Carol. Magn. Opp. 
I. iii. 67 in Migne, xcviii. 324-8) taking charge 
of the operations : and again for the consecration 
of the Spanish bishop Egila [Ea11a (2)] the same 
pope in A.D. 782 appointed, as consecrator,“‘frater 
noster Wulcharius archiepiscopus provinciae Gal- 
liarum.” But it is doubted, though chiefly on the 
score of age, whether the Wulcharius mentioned 
in the years 780 and 782 could be the Wilicarius 
driven from the see of Vienne about forty 
years before. Asin A.D, 782 he need not have 
been much more than seventy years of age, 
probability seems to favour there being but one 
person. (On this question see Migne, Pat. Lat. 
xevili. 326 n. 337 n. taking for the most part 
the negative side; Gall. Christ. xii. 13. 629, is 
undecided.) [J. GJ 


WILLEGOD, reputed to have been the first 
abbat of St. Alban’s (Vitae aaiii Abbatum 8. 
Albani, a continuation of the Vitae Duorum 
Offanorum, p. 35, at the end of Matthew Paris’s 
Historia, ed. Wats). According to the legendary 
account here given, the abbey was founded and 
annexed to the church upon the elevation and 
translation of the saint’s relics, which occur- 
rence is placed in 793 by one reading of the 
A. S.C. (lM. H. B. 338, n. 24). The authority 
above cited makes him to have died in 796, two 
months after Offa (Monast. Anglic. ii. 179; 
Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 470 n.). [C. H.] 


WILLEHAD (Wui1epap), first bishop of 
Bremen, was born c. A.D. 730° in the province 
of Northumbria, of Anglo-Saxon parents. Edu- 
cated in the school of earnest Christian enter- 
prise that was evangelising northern Hurope, 
and sustained by such memories as those of 
St. Boniface and St. Willibrord, he obtained the 
priesthood and then devoted himself to the 
conyersion of the Frisians and Saxons (Anschar. 
Vit. S. Willeh. c. 1, ed. Migne). Applying for 
and obtaining the leave of king Alachrat 
[AtcuRED], he crossed to Frisia c. A.D. 770, and 
landed at “Docyncyrca, quod est in pago Hos- 


® St. Willehad’s dates are generally accepted. 
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tracha ” (Vit. S. Willeh, c. 2): it is otherwise 
called Dockum, Docken, or Dorkum, and was 
sacred as the place of St. Boniface’s recent 
“martyrdom [ Boniractus Mocuntrnvs]. There 
“he remained some time (multo tempore habitayit) 
‘and was heartily received, doing the work 
“tequired in a small Christian community, sur- 
‘rounded by the heathen whom he had left 
Northumbria to teach. Eastward at a place 
‘called Humarcha, apparently near Groningen, 
and again southward near to Drente, he narrowly 
escaped with his life, and had to find refuge 
“with Charles the Great (Vit. 8. Willeh. cc. 2-5). 
Charles welcomed him to his court, and satis- 
fied his zealous spirit by sending him to the 
Saxons living on the eastern borders of Frisia: 
he fixed his mission in A.D. 780 or 781, at a 
a= called Wigmodia, supposed to lie between 
erden and Bremen, and there he built churches 
and appointed clergy. But on the rebellion 
of Widikindus against Charles and his perse- 
‘eution of the Christians A.p. 782, St. Willehad 
‘took ship and sailing round the Frisian coast, 
passed through France and Lombardy to Rome, 
while a large number of his companions left at 
Wigmodia suffered martyrdom (Vit. S. Will. 
ec. 6, 7). Encouraged by pope Adrian I., he 
‘returned to France and lived for two years in 
‘the monastery founded by St. Willibrord at 
Epternac (Asternacha) : he occupied himself there 
in writing and teaching, along with a few of his 
friends who had escaped from the massacres in 
Saxony. He then revisited the court of Charles, 
and at his desire returned to Wigmodia, where 
his preaching was more effectual than before : 
he restored the churches, appointed clergy, and 
crowned all by baptising Widikindus in the 
year of his return a.p. 785 (Vit. S&. Will. c. 8; 
Hermannus Contr. Chron. a.v. 785). On Charles’ 
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return from Rome and holding a synod of 


bishops at Worms A.D. 787, he made St. Willehad 
be there on July 13 consecrated bishop, probably 
by the comprovincial bishops (Herzog, Real-Enc. 
Xviii. 153), and afterwards liberally established 
him at Bremen with jurisdiction “ super Wig- 
modiam et Laras, et Ruistri, et Asterga, necnon 
Nordendi ac Wanga” (Vit. S. Will. c. 8). He 
was zealous, as before, in organising his see, 
and in A.D. 789 on Nov. 1, dedicated the ca- 
thedral church at Bremen “sub invocatione 
S. Petri apostoli” (70. ¢. 9). But with this 
he closed his labours. Proceeding upon a visi- 
tation of his diocese, he became ill of fever at 
Pleccateshem (now Blexen, near Bremen) and 
died on Noy. 8, a.p. 789, after an episcopal rule 
of two years three months and twenty-six days: 
his body was laid in his cathedral at Bremen (/d. 
ec, 9-11). His feast is Nov. 8. ‘here is only 
one original authority for his Life, Vita &. 
Willehadi Ep. Brem. primi, auct. S. Anschario 
Ep. Brem.: this belongs to the middle of the 
ninth century, and was successively published 
by Surius, Vit. SiS. xi. 207: next by Caesar Zrias 
Apost. Sept., Col. 1642: Mabillon, A. SS. O.S.B. 
iy. 364 sq.; Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist. ii. 378 sq. ; 
Pat. Lat. cxyiii. 1013 sq. See also Adamus 
Bremensis, Gest. Pont. Ham. Eccl. c. 8 sq.; Pat. 
Lat. exlvi, 466-9. The second part of the Life 
by Anschar is made up of accounts of miracles 
before and after Willehad’s death. (On his 
general literature see Baronius, Ann. A.D. 788-9 ; 
Hardy, Desc. Cat. i. pt. i. 492-3; Wright, Brit. 
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Lit. 345 sq. Angl. per.; Ceillier, Aut. Sucr. 196, 
526; Herzog, Keal-Hne. xviii. 151sq.). [J. G.] 


WILLIBALD, ST., July 7, traveller in the 
East and first bishop of Kichstiidt in Bavaria, 
known from a Life, or Odoeporicon (i.e. Itiner- 
ary), compiled by an anonymous female relative 
and contemporary who describes herself as a 
sanctimonial of the monastery of Heidenheim. 
{t was edited with annotations by Mabillon 
(Acta SS. O.S.B. saec. iii. pt. 2), and subse- 
quently by the Bollandists (7 Jul. ii, 501, ed. 
1867) with a copious commentary by Sollerius, 
In a somewhat indirect manner the nun makes 
Willibald to be “Saxonicac gentis,” which must 
mean as Sollerius observes (p. 485) of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; for in the first place the same 


authoress, in her life of his brother Wunebald, 


makes the latter saint a kinsman of Boniface ; 
and in the next, there are unmistakable English 
local names with which Willibald is connected ; 
but it must be remarked that the geographical 
names of the Odoeporicon are frequently much 
disguised and corrupted. From the numerical 
and chronological elements of the narrative, it 
results that Willibald was born about a.p. 700. 
At the age of five he was placed in the 
monastery of “ Waltheim,” which Mabillon says 
must mean “Buswaltham in agro Wintonensi,”’ 
i.e. Bishop’s Waltham in Hampshire, and there 
he was nurtured under the abbat Egbalt or 
Egilwald. When grown up, i.e. cir. 720, he 
was seized with a desire of travelling, and in 
the summer he set out accompanied by his 
brother Wunebald and their father, whose name 
the nun does not give, but who in later writers 
is Richard, and even king Richard. The travel- 
lers started from places bearing Knglish names 
easy to be identified. They embarked for 
instance at Hamelea Mutha (the Hamble mouth, 
and the Hamble flows down from the neighbour- 
hood of Bishop’s Waltham) near that merci- 
monium which was called Hambich (evidently 
Hamwich or Southampton). ‘They entered the 
Sigona (Sequana, Seine) and arrived at Rotum 
(Rouen). They reached Lucca, where the father 
died. The brothers then proceeded to Romie 
and the limina Apostolorum. Wunebald went 
no further, but Willibald with two other com- 
panions extended his travels to the Hast pro- 
ceeding through Italy and by way of Sicily, 
Ephesus, and Cyprus. They landed in Syria at 
Tharratas (Tartis, north of Tripoli), and (the 
party being now increased) visited Emesa, 
Damascus, Nazareth, Cana, Mt. Tabor, Tiberias, 
Bethesda, Chorazin, Caesarea, Gilgal, Jericho, 
the monastery of St. Eustochium, which lay 
between Jericho and Jerusalem, the laura of 
St. Sabas (the locality of which is described), 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Gaza, Diospolis, Ptole- 
mais, Sebaste, and a city named Thalamartha on 
the coast, where Mount Lebanon juts into the 
sea, and there they re-embark for the west. In 
all their journey the ecclesiastical antiquities 
and legends of the various places are recorded, 
as also the traditionary Biblical spots and the 
churches standing on them. Much is said of 
the holy places of Jerusalem. Vor Syrian and 
Palestinian geography in the eighth century the 
Odoeporicon is important, and as much of it as 
bears upon that subject is included in an 
English translation, with notes, in Thomas 
4 G2 
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Wright’s Larly Travels in Palestine, 1848. 
Arrived in Italy again, after seven years absence 
from Rome and ten from Britain, Willibald 
spent another ten years in the Benedictine 
monasteries of Monte Cassino, and then by desire 
of pope Gregory III. proceeded into Germany to 
co-operate with Boniface in his missionary 
labours. By Boniface he was admitted to the 
presbyterate, and twelve months afterwards, in 
his 41st year, was ordained bishop of Lichstiidt. 
The latter event is computed by Sollerius to 
have occurred in 741 and Willibald’s death in 
786. 

It has been disputed whether Willibald of the 
Odoeporicon is the same person as Willibald who 
wrote the Life of Boniface. The identity was 
always assumed until Henschen in the Bollandist 
account of Boniface (5 Jun. i. 405, ed. 1867) 
maintained the contrary from internal evidence. 
He rested his case chiefly on the fact that the 
author of the Life of Boniface calls himself in 
his prologue “presbyter.” At the end of the 
life however is a paragraph headed “ Conclusio 
Auctoris,” containing the words “Ego Willi- 
baldus Episcopus.” This “Conclusio” is re- 
jected by Henschen, but it is accepted by 
Mabillon in his edition of the Life of Boniface 
(Acta SS. O.S8.B. saec. iii. par. 2, p. 1), and by 
Migne, who reprints Mabillon (Pat. Lat. Ixxxix. 
599). Mabillon defends the old opinion, meet- 
ing the objection of Willibald’s styling himself 
presbyter by the circumstance, that the bishop 
of Hichstadt is similarly designated by Notker 
in his Martyrology, at the Nones of June (Pat. 
Lat. exxxi. 1099). Wright (Biog. Brit. Lit. i. 
345) considers that Henschen has sufficiently 
established his view. The question is further 
discussed in Fabric. Bibl. Lat. vi. 325; Ceill. xii, 
46, 129; Hist. Lit. de la Franc, iv. 168. For an 
account of other Lives of Willibald, which are 
all founded on the Odoeporicon, see Hardy, Des. 
Cat. i. 478, 490. For numerous other authori- 
ties on the subject of Willibald, see Chevalier’s 
Sources, p. 2344. [o. H.J 


“WILLIBRORD (Witriprope, WiLLBRorRD, 
Witbrop, WILEBRODE, WILLEBRODE), arch- 
bishop of Utrecht, is one of the Anglo-Saxons 
who issued from the Northumbrian church, 
and he is usually designated the Apostle of the 
Frisians. He was born c, A.D. 658, before his 
father Wiigils or Wilgisus retired from the 
world and had his cell at the mouth of the 
Humber. He was educated at Ripon under 
St. Wilfrid, and at the age of twenty went 
over to Ireland for better religious instruc- 
tion. The moving spirit there was St. Egbert 
[Ecpert (5)], who urged on the powerful 
effort that was being made to evangelise the 
north of Europe. Influenced accordingly, by 
the ardent missionary feeling around him, 
St. Willibrord at the age’ of thirty-two (Alcuin, 
Vit. 8. Will. c. 5) set out with eleven com- 
panions and landed in Frisia, at the mouth of 
the Rhine, a.p. 690. Finding no encouragement 
among the Frisians themselves, he turned south- 
ward and presented himself before Pippin 
d’Heristal who had recently defeated Rathod the 
duke or king of the Frisians, and was virtually 
ruler of the Franks, and soon also of the Frisians. 
With Pippin’s support he took up his residence 
at Utrecht. But he first, according to the 
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custom of the time, paid a visit to Rome for 
pope Sergius’s approval to establishing the 
mission (Bede, H. #. v. 10,11). On his return 
into Frisia with many relics for the dedication 
of churches where heathen temples had stood 
(Jb. v. 11), he set laboriously to work to propa- 
gate the Christian faith, and in A.p. 696 on the 
advice of Pippin, he went back to Rome for 
consecration at the hand of Sergius. This 
ceremony took place, Bede says (Jb. v. 11) in the 
church and on the feast (Noy. 22) of St. Cecilia’ 
the virgin, but according to Alcuin (Vit. S. Wille 
c. 7) in the church of St. Peter the Apostle. 
From Sergius he received the name of Clemens, 
which seems, however, to have never attached 
itself to him in history, and the pallium with 
the fullest authority, expressly stated (Jb. c. 7), 
to organize and administer the new see of 
Utrecht (which Bede called Wiltaburg). From 
Pippin he received at first, the citadel of the 
town and fullest support (Bede, H. Z. v. 11): 
this grant of Utrecht seems to have been 
confirmed and probably extended by Charles” 
Martel after Pippin’s death a.p. 715, and 
Ratbod’s A.p. 719.2  Willibrord in Utrecht: 
built the church of the Holy Saviour and- 
repaired that of St. Martin: in his own see and 
province he taught, built churches, appointed 
presbyters in them, and bishops also for their 
special duties (“ cooperatores ... a quibus sacré 
baptismatis munera acciperet, et christianae 
religionis (regulas) edisceret,” Alcuin, Vit. S. 
Will. c. 11: see also Bonifacius, Zp. 90). But 
extending his labours into the neighbouring 
country, St. Willibrord went northward among 
the Danes, and southward among the Franks, 
Alcuin telling of many miracles that attended 
his work: his labours were mostly devoted to 
overturning idolatry, and educating the young. 
His chief monastic foundation was that of 
Epternac, which he and the abbess Irmina’ 
established in the diocese of Treves [IRMINA] = 
it was richly endowed by Pippin and his queem 
Plectrudis, by Charles Martel, and by others, 
even before Willibrord’s death. (See the Diplo- 
mata, ad S. Willibrordum vel ab eo collata in 
Migne, Pat. Lat. Ixxxix. 535 sq.) The bishop 
himself was honoured to the time of his decease 
by the Mayors of the Palace, and when Pippin 
le Bref was presented for baptism Charles 
Martel his father invited St. Willibrord to be 
celebrant : he is said to have also predicted the 
future greatness of the infant he was baptizing 
(Alcuin, Vit. S. Will. c. 22). The friendship of 
the Mayor and prelate was probably cemented 
by finding that each could assist the other in 
the ends they were pursuing: St. Boniface of 
Mayence also, we find in alliance with his two 
neighbours and staying with St. Willibrord for 
three years [Bonrractus MOGUNTINENSIS} 
(Willibaldus, Vit. S. Bonifacii, c. 16: Migne, 
Pat. Lat. Ixxxix. 615). His activity was un— 
ceasing even to his old age, when he required te 
hand over his charge to a coadjutor (Bonifacius, 
Ep. 90). He retired to Epternac, died, and was 


a This gives an easy and sufficient explanation of 
what seem to be opposing statements by Bede (vy. c. 11) 
and Alcuin (Vit. S, Will. c. 12), as to Willibrord’s patrom 
and the donor of Utrecht. It may be also that Charles 
Martel gave greater peace and security in the country 
and thus allowed the better establishment of the see, 


y 
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‘baried there. The description given of him by 
‘Alcuin is probably sufficiently accurate, “ omni 
Wignitate pracclarus, statura decens, vultu hono- 
wabilis, facie venustus, corde laetus, consilio 
‘sapiens, ore jucundus, moribus compositus, et in 
omni opere Dei strenuus” (Vit. S. Will. c. 23). 
‘The result of his work according to his con- 
‘temporary St. Boniface (Zp. 90) was the 
‘conversion of most of the Frisians, Generally 
fin the Martyrologics his feast is Nov. 7, as 
“Migne’s edition of Alcuin says his death took 
_ on that day, but Mabillon’s edition places 
vhis death on Noy. 6. The year of his decease 
‘is uncertain. His dates seem best to start from 
“Bede’s account that when he was writing his 


Eeclesiastical History, St. Willibrord was alive, 


a venerable old man, and having been 36 years 
_a bishop (Bede, H. Z.v.c.11). Bede finished the 
work in A.D. 731, and thus St. Willibrord was 
mot consecrated after A.D. 695, but perhaps 
earlier. St. Boniface, in laying a case of 


“disputed jurisdiction over Utrecht before pope 
“Stephen Il. in aD. 753 says definitely that 


“St. Willibrord preached 50 years to the Frisian 
nation (S. Bonif. Zp. 90), and if the years be 
added to the date of his consecration he died 
A.D. 745 (Dr. Smith), but the words seem to 
suggest the landing in Frisia five or six years 
before as the terminus a quo, and thus the date 
of his death would be c. a.p. 740 (Mabillon). 
At his death “bis octena pius complevit lustra 
sacerdos”” (Alcuin, Vit. Metr. S. Will. c. 24), 


and this gives his birth, as above, A.D. 658 or 


657, and allows his age to be 32 or 33 in A.D, 
690 when he landed in Fiisia, He has probably 
left no literary remains, though Bale, Tri- 
themius, and Tanner ascribe to his pen, De sua 
peregrinatione 1. i.; Ecclesiasticos Canones, jReeP 
Homelias quoque et Epistolas plures (Balaeus, 
Scrip. Ill. cent. ii, no. 5, p. 99, ed. 1559). As 
to his life the primary authorities are St. 
Boniface of Mayence’s letter to pope Stephen 
(Migne, Pat. Lat. lxxxix. 787), and the account 
by Bede (HE. v. 10, 11): next the Diplomata 
S. Willibrordi (Migne, Ixxxix. 535 sq. with biblio- 
graphical notes), Alcuin wrote two Lives. q@) 
In prose, Vita S. Willibrordi Ep. Traj. auct. 
Albino Flacco seu Albino (first in Surius, Vit. SS. 


Nov. 7; Canisius, Lect. Ant. vi. 351 sq. ed. 


. §. Willibrordi archiepiscopi, first given in Ca- 


1601-8, and Jb. ii. 460 sq. ed. Basnage 1725: 
Mabillon, A. SS. O. S. B. sec. iii. pt. i. 561 sq.: 
Migne, Pat. Lat, ci. 693. To this Life there is 
now usually attached Alcuin’s Homulia de Natali 


nisius’s edition 1601-8). (2) In verse, Vita S. 
Willibrordi, published with the prose Life, of 
which it is an abridgement, by Surius, Canisius, 
Mabillon, and Migne. ‘here are other Lives, but 
they are only forms and abridgements of those 
named. {J. G.] 


WINA, bishop. [W11.] 


WINBERT (Wynezercut), abbat of the 
monastery in which Winfrid, or St. Boniface, 
resided after leaving that of Adestancestre. It 
was in the diocese of Daniel, bishop of Winches- 
ter. Boniface, writing to Daniel between 732 
and 745, speaks of him with great veneration as 
his old master, and desires that the book of the 
Prophets which he left at his death may be sent 
to him. This volume Boniface describes as con- 
taining six prophets written in distinct and 


sur-Seine. 
clergy, he became famous for sanctity and an 
ascetic life, and attracted the notice of Gallo- 
magnus, bishop of Troyes. As abbat of Saint-Loup, 


succeeded by Theudecarius. 


572 sqq.; Gall. Christ. xii. 585). 
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separate letters (‘‘claris et absolutis litteris,” 
and again “claré discretis et absolutis litteris 
scriptis”) as opposed to a small and cursive 
hand (*‘minutas litteras et connexas”), which 
taxed his defective eye-sight (Bonif. Hp. 55 in 
Jaffé, Monum. Mogunt. p. 160; Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii. 345), Abbat Winbert formed one of 
the Wessex synod between 710 and 716, which 
sent Winfrid to consult archbishop Brihtwald, 
the others being the abbats Wintra of Tisbury, 
and Beorwald of Glastonbury (Willibald, Vié. 
Bonif. num. iv., Mon. Mog. 439; H. and S. 
iii. 296). His monastery is called Nhutscelle 
(Willib. num. ii. Mon. Mog. 435), and Nuiscelle 
(Othlo, Vit. Bonif. lib. i. c. 3 in Pat. Lat, \xxxix. 
638), and is frequently identified with Nursling 
or Nutshalling, the name of a modern parish 
five miles from Southampton on the Romsey 
read. It may be noted that the manor and appur- 
tenances of Nutshalling were held by the 
monastery of Winchester in the time of Henry 
VII. (Monast. Anglic. i. 217 and index). 
[C. H.] 


WINEBAUDUS, ST., second abbat of 


St. Lupus (Saint-Loup), in the diocese of Troyes, 


was, according to his biography, born at Nogent- 
Having entered the ranks of the 


where he followed Audericus, he enjoyed the 
confidence of king Clotaire, and by his inter- 
cession is said to have obtained the restoration 
from exile of Lupus, archbishop of Sens, and the 
release of captives. He died about 620, and was 
His name appears 
in the later martyrologies on April 6, the sup- 
posed day of his death (Boll. Acta SS. Apr. i. 
[S. A. B.] 


WINEFRED (WenerreDA, WENNVREWY, 
Wixrrepa), Welsh saint in the 7th century, 
called also in Welsh GWENFREWI. Though her 
life is said to have been written by the contem- 
porary monk Elerius [ELerius], yet we have no 
assured account earlier than that given about 
A.D. 1140 by Robert, prior of Shrewsbury, 
probably now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
There are three Lives which have been pub- 
lished, more or less complete, from the MSS. : 
(1) Vita S. Wenefredae V. et M., abridged from 
Trin. Coll. Cant. MS. by Capgrave (Nov. Leg. Ang/. 
297 sq.). (2) Vita S. Wenefredae, Auct. Rob. Salop, 
abridged and altered by Surius ( Vit. SS. iv. 20, 
Noy. 3), from Brussels or Bodleian MS. (3) 
Vita S. Winfrede, published complete from the 
Cottonian MS. with Miracula, and English trans- 
lation by Rees (Camb. Br. SS. 198, 515). Eng- 
lish translations are also given by Caxton, 
1484-5 ; by J. F. “ permissu superiorum,” 1635, 
being the Life supposed to be by Robert of 
Shrewsbury ; and the same, with litanies and 
historical notes, by Bp. Fleetwood of St. Asaph’s, 
1713. A’ poetical Holy Life and Death of 8. 
Winefred, York, 1743, was published by Thomas 
Gent, and about the end of the 15th or beginning 
of the 16th century Tudur Aled the poet is said 
to haye composed an account of her life and — 
miracles (Williams, 2m. Welsh. 13); Cressy 
(Ch. Hist. Brit. xvi. 8, an. 1668) translates from 
Capgrave. Part of the legend is incorporated 
in the Welsh Buchedd Beuno Sant, and trans- 
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lated (Rees, Camb. Br. SS. 16-17, 303. For 
MS. and other authorities, see Hardy, Dese. Cat. 
i. pt.i., 179-84 and pt. ii, 910 App. ; Haddan and 
Stubbs, Counc. i. 161; Nicholson, English Hist. 
Libr. 97, ed. 1736). 

St. Winifred, the Welsh Gwenfrewi, was, ac- 
cording to the legendary lives, which cannot be 
traced farther back than the 12th century, the 
only daughter of Teuyth, Thewith or Temic ap 
Eliud, descended of princely parents, and residing 
in Tegengle in North Wales. ‘To St. Beuno, 
to whom he had already given land for a 
church and residence, Teuyth gave his daughter 
for instruction in divine knowledge. But one 
day when she was left alone in the house, and 
her parents were at service in the church with 
St. Beuno, a youthful tyrant, named Caradoc ap 
Alaue or Alan, offered violence to her, and as 
she fled he overtook her near the church of St. 
Beuno, and severed her head from her body with 
his sword as she ran, Where her head first 
touched the ground, a spring issued from the 
ground, and is now known as St. Winifred’s 
Well, at Holy Well in Flintshire, the most 
copious natural fountain in Britain. The further 
wonders of the reuniting of the head, &c., be- 
speak merely the mediaeval desire for the mar- 
vellous. She became abbess of the monastery 
at Gwytherin, and there her body rested beside 
SS. Cybi and Sannan till the 12th century, 
when the remains were translated to the church 
of St. Aegidius at Shrewsbury, and to the sup- 
posed fact of this translation we probably owe 
the whole legend. It is at least noticeable that 
the Domesday Book completed in 1086 men- 
tions neither church, chapel, nor well of St. 
Winifred. Her usual date is the 7th century, 
and her chief feast that of her translation 
Nov. 3. (Camden, Brit. ii, 554 sq., ed. Gough; 
Pennant, Zour in Wales, 22 sq.; Rees, Welsh 
Saints, 295-7 ; Baring-Gould, Saints, Nov. 3, 
p- 69 sq., seeking to give a natural explanation 
of the miraculous in the legend; Cressy, Ch. 
Hist. Brit. xvi. c. 8, explaining Bede, &c.) 

[J. G.] 
_ WINFRID. [Bonrractus Mogunrtrinensis. ] 


WINFRID, a priest and vestiarius in a cell of 
Lindisfarne described by Ethelwulf, q.v. [J. R.] 


WINFRITH, the sixth bishop of the Mercian 
church (Bede, H. Z. iii, 24; iy. 3, 5,6). He 
was appointed by archbishop Theodore in 672 to 
succeed St. Chad. He had acted as deacon to 
his predecessor, and is described by Bede asa 
good and modest man. His diocese was the 
undivided Mercian kingdom, comprising Mercia 
proper, the Middle Angles, and the Lindisfari of 
modern Lincolnshire. The policy of Theodore 
was directed to the division of this great juris- 
diction, and he probably selected Winfrith as one 
who had practical experience of the difficulty of 
managing it. In 673, at the council of Hertford, 
at which the proposal to increase the number of 
bishops was made and waived, Winfrith was 
present ; possibly he opposed the design of the 
archbishop. Anyhow, very soon after he was 
charged with disobedience to Theodore and was 
summarily deposed, Saxulf being appointed to 
succeed him. He returned to the monastery 
“ Ad Baruae” in Lindsey, which is spoken of as 
his own, and which must have been founded by 
Chad and Wulfhere (Bede, H. FH. iv. 3). This is 
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probably Barrow-in-Lindsey. There Winfrith 
ended his life in holy conversation. It is not 
probable that Bede, using such language concern- 
ing him, imputed to him a greater fault than the 
thwarting the policy of his superior. [S.J 


WINI (Wray), bishop of te West Saxons (Bede, 
H. L. iii. 7. 28; iv. 12). He was appointed by 
king Coinwalch, when, having become tired or 
offended with Agilberht, he determined to divide 
his dominion into two dioceses. Agilbert had 
ruled, from Dorchester which was then in West 
Saxon territory, the whole West Saxon Church in 
succession to Birinus, from the year 650 to about 
660 (Chr. 8. M. H. B., p. 317; FI. Wig. ib. p. 531). 
Coinwalch, knowing only his native language, 
wished to have a native bishop and procured the 
consecration of Wina by some French bishops, 
allotting him as his see, Winchester, the chief 
town in the south of his dominions. It is not 
said that archbishop Deusdedit was consulted om 
the matter and possibly the arrangement may 
have been without his sanction, Agilbert in turn 
was offended with the king, quitted his diocese 
and left Dorchester open to Wina, who continued 
to be the only bishop in Wessex (Flor. Wig. 
M. H. B., p. 619). In the attenuated condition of 
the episcopate after the plague, Wina was the 
only prelate left in the south, and to him accord- 
ingly St. Chad, when in 664 he was chosen to be 
bishop at York, applied for consecration. Wina 
was probably all the more ready to perform the 
ceremony, as Wilfrid, the rival of Chad, had gone 
to Agilbert for a similar purpose. He obtained 
the assistance of two British bishops and conse- 
erated the new bishop, notwithstanding the very 
imperfect communion which subsisted between 
the churches on account of the Paschal Contro- 
versy. About three years later, Wina was ex- 
pelled by Coinwalch from Wessex, and betook 
himself to Wulfhere, king of Mercia, whom, by a 
gift of money, he persuaded to allow him’ to 
undertake the charge of London, the East Saxon 


bishopric having been yacant since the death of 
Wina retained his position at — 


Cedd in 664, 
London, even after the arrival and early reforms 
of Theodore, as long as he lived (Bede, H. Z. iii. 
7). Erkenwald, who was his successor, was not 
consecrated before 675, and Theodore was not 
likely to leave the see long vacant. It is, how- 
ever, to be observed that Wina was not at the 
council of Hertford, held in 673, and that no at- 
tempt is said to haye been made by him to 
recover his authority in Wessex, 
preserved by Rudburn (Ang. Sac. i. 192) that he 
retired to Winchester as a penitent three years 
before his death. 

The name of Wina is appended to the fabri- 
cated Peterborough notices in the Anglo Saxon 
Chronicle (MZ. H. B. pp. 315, 316). 


The two facts about Wina, that are important, 4 
are his simoniacal purchase of the see of London, | 


and his intercourse with the British bishops who 
were regarded as schismatical. 
shows that he was infected with the vice so 


common in the Gaulish church; the latter .8 
Hes3 


that he was careless of ecclesiastical order, 
is the one unworthy bishop of the age of the 
Conversion. (See Wharton, de Episcopis Londin- 
ensibus, p. 15.) He is omitted in some of the 
manuscripts of the episcopal lists 


and that, according to Matthew Paris Gi, 2945 


A tradition is. 


The former — 


(Il. H. B. 617), 
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ef. R. de Diceto, ii. 198) on account of his unwor- 
thiness, 


WINNOCUS (Wix0o0), ST., first abbat of 
Wormhoult, in Flanders, at the close of the 7th 
and beginning of the 8th centuries, was, accord- 
ing to his biography, which is an 11th century 
production founded on earlier Acta (see Prologus, 
Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. iii. 1, p. 292), 
‘a native of Brittany, and, as is believed, of royal 
stock, being a nephew of St. Judocus (iid. pp. 
291, 292). With three companions he left his 
home for the country of the Morini, and after 
some time spent at the monastery of Sithin, was 
sent by St. Bertin, the abbat, to build and take 
charge of a monastery on an estate lately given 
by one Heremar. This foundation, which was 
known as Woromholtum, and dedicated to St. 
Martin, he ruled till his death (Noy. 6). It was 
destroyed by Northmen towards the close of the 
9th century, and Winnoc’s remains had to be 
removed to Bergues, of which town he is the 
patron, and where an abbey took his name (ibid. 
296 sqq.; Gall. Christ. v. 325, 332, 333). 

{S. A. B.J 


WINTRA, a West Saxon abbat, who, with 
Wynbert of Nursling and Beorwald of Glaston- 
bury, sent or conducted Boniface (Wintrid) to 
consult archbishop Brihtwald on some synodal 
matter (Willibald, Vit. Sti. Benif. c..4; Monum. 
Moguntina, ed. Jaffé, pp. 438-440). The biogra- 
pher of St. Boniface calls him abbat of Dysses- 
burg, which enables us to identify him with 
Wintra, abbat of Tisbury, in Wiltshire, who, 
with his successor Egwald, is mentioned in a 
charter of the year 758 (Kemble, C. D. no. 104). 
From this it appears that king Coinred of Wes- 
sex had given 30 manentes, north of the brook 
Funtamel, to an abbat named Bectun, whose 
successor, named Catwali, had sold them to 
Wintra. A lawsuit followed between Egwald, 
the successor of Wintra, and Tidbald, the succes- 
sor of Catwali, which is recorded by Kynehard, 
bishop of Winchester, in 759: the cause being 
compromised for a money payment, and the land 
assigned by king Cynewulf and the bishop to 
Tisbury. [S.J 


WINWALLUS (BeuUNNOC, GALNUTIUS, 
GUENGALOCUS, GUINALUS, GUINGALOE, GUNOLO, 
GUNWALLUS, GWAROG, GWENHOLL, GWENNY, 
GWEUNO, GWIGUOLEU, GWINGALAIS, OuiIe- 
NOUALEY, VALOIS, VALVAIS, VENNOLE, VIGNE- 
VALEY, VINGUAVALLY, WALouAY, WALOWAY, 

' WaLoy, WiNEBALDUS, WINGALOEUS, WONNOW, 
WynoLatus, WyNWALLOW), Armorican saint in 
the 5th century; commemorated March 3. 

Several Lives are given, viz. by Capgrave 

(Nov. Leg. Angi. 312, 314), Surius (De Prob. 

- Sanct. Mart. iii. 38-41), the Bollandists (Acta 
SS. 3 Mar. i. 243-259). The saint is noticed in 
shorter form by Ussher (Brit. Eccl. Ant. v. 
530-1) following Surius, Du Saussay (Mart. 
Gall. 136-7, Paris, 1637), and Malbrancq (De 
Morinis, i. 171 sq. Torn. 1639). For printed and 
MS. authorities, see Hardy, Desc. Cat. i. pt. i. 104; 
pt. ii, 915; Haddan and Stubbs, Counce, i. 157, 
161; ii. 73, 86. 

Winwallus, in England commonly called Win- 
waloe and Winwaloc, but in France more 
frequently Guennolé, has at least fifty known 
spellings of his name, the original form being 


DIOL 


unknown or undistinguishable. He was the son 
of Fracan, Fragan, Brachan, or Brychan (Rees, 
Cambr. Br. Saints, 606), a British regulus, who 
appears to have early gone over to Armorica on 
the appearance of the Saxons on the Welsh 
borders. It was probably after the migration of 
Fracan and his wife Gwen, with their sons 
Guethenoc and Jacut, that Winwallus, and his 
sister Creirvie were born. This was at Plou- 
fragan on the Gouet, Winwallus was carefully 
educated by his parents in the Christian faith. 
He early sought the conventual life, but they 
long refused consent. At last his father was 
admonished in a dream, and placed him under 
Budocus (or, as the Armoric legend says, Coren- 
tine), in the Isle of Laurels, now Isleverte. 
It is after this that his connexion with St. 
Patrick is usually placed (which some of the 
Lives reduce to nothing but a vision), and 
his residence in the laura on Tibidy. But 
Tibidy being too much exposed to wind and sea, 
he removed with his disciples to Landevennec, 
and founded his monastery on a rocky headland 
near the present Daoulasand Brest. ‘The site he 
received from Gradlon or Grallon, Count of 
Cornouailles, and the Lives are full of stories of 
his ascetic austerities there, his many works of 
piety, and his miraculous powers, one of his 
disciples being Egbin or Ethbin [Bruprn]. He 
appears to have died about the beginning of the 
6th century, but the year is unfixed. He was 
buried in his own church at Landevennec (or, 
according to another form of the legend given 
by Ussher, at Tauracum or Tauriacum). When 
the Normans wasted the province and abbey, 
his body was removed to Flanders, and several 
towns claim the honour of having been a resting 
place for the body, or of now possessing relics, 
such as Montreuil-sur-Mer in Lower Picardy, 
of which he is patron, Blandinburg near Ghent, 
and St. Peter’s in Ghent. In Britain he is patron 
of Wonastow (called also Llangwarog and St. 
Winwaloch), and of the chapels, now destroyed, 
Llandevenny, near Magor, and Llanwinny, Mon- 
mouthshire; also of Gunwall Wynnyton co. 
Cornwall, while Cressy suggests that we may 
find his name in Wenlock, Shropshire. Butler 
says he is titular saint of St. Guingualoe, a 
priory at Chateau du Loir, dependent on Mar- 
moutier at Tours, and of several churches and 
parishes in France. At Landevennec, but of late 
date, tombs once existed for count Gradlon and 
St. Winwaloe (Haddan and Stubbs, Counc. ii. 
pt. i. 86 n.*), According to Baring-Gould, 
Winwaloe is represented in art vested as an 
abbat, with staff and bell, standing by the sea, 
and with the fish rising out of the water as if 
obeying the summons of his bell. Malbrancq 
(De Mor. i. 186) says that at Montreuil they 
preserve “St. Winwaloéi veram, ut aiunt, casu- 
lam, albam, stolam (Moran, Jr. Saints, 41 sq. 3 
Lanigan, Ch. Hist. Ir. i. 493). 

In the 9th century, the abbey became Bene- 
dictine, but was soon impoverished and ruined 
by the inroads of the Normans. In 1781 the 
“abbatialis mensa” was united to the see of 
Quimper (Gall. Christ. xiv. 893 sq.), and at the 
French revolution the valuable library and 
manuscripts of the abbey were destroyed or 
dispersed. The ruins of the abbey and church 
are still visible on the promontory of Lande- 
vennec, eastward of Daoulas, (J. GJ 
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WIOTHUN (Weornun, WintHun), the 
ninth bishop of Selsey, coming between Tota and 
Ethelwulf (Jf. H. B.; p. 618). He succeeded to 
the see after the council of Chelsea in 787, and 
before that of 789, in which he attested a grant 
of Offa to Rochester (Kemble, C, D. 155). His 
name is attached to several charters between this 
date and 805; (Kemble, C. D. 116, 162, 172, 
173, 175, 183, 185, 190, 191, 1020, 1023, 1024), 
some of which are spurious. He attended the 
great council of Cloyesho in 803, with one abbat, 
three priests, and two other persons not specially 
described (K., C. D. 1024, Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 
547). Nothing is said of him by the historians, 
and the history of his diocese is very obscure ; 
the Selsey charters, which are preserved, being 
all either corrupt or spurious. We learn, possi- 
bly, from one of them, that Wiohthun used his in- 
fluence with Offa to obtain his confirmation of a 
grant made by Oslac, the ealdorman of Sussex, in 
the time of bishop Giselhere (K., C. D. 1012); 
and that he himself was the recipient of grants 
from an ealdorman Aldwulf (ib. 115, 116). The 
principal fact that is known about him is a dis- 
pute which he had with Kenulf of Mercia, touching 
land in Denton, which he claimed for Selsey, 
whilst Kenulf insisted that it belonged to Bea- 
dyngham. Wiothun succeeded in convincing 
Kenulf of his right ; and the decision was con- 
firmed in the council held at Chelsea in 801. 
(See Kemble, @. D. 1023; Haddan and Stubbs, 
lii: 530, 531.) The dispute afterwards revived 
under the successors of the parties (Kem. C. D. 
1034; Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 606). (S.j 


WISO, WITHSO. [Canprpus (16).] 
WITTERIC (Wirriric) (the latter is the 


usual spelling in inscriptions and coins (Hiner, 
Insc. Hisp. Chr. n. 115; Heiss, Mon. des Rois 
Vis. 98)), king of Spain a.p. 603-610, is first 
heard of as a conspirator with bishop Sunna in the 
reign of RECCARED. Two years after Reccared’s 
death he deposed and murdered his son Liuya II, 
He made war continually with the Byzantines, 
but his only success was the capture of Sagontia 
on the Guadalete, Theodoric, the king of Or- 
leans and Burgundy, in a.p. 607 demanded his 
daughter Ermenberga in marriage, to which 
Witteric consented, on Theodoric’s taking an 
oath never to repudiate her. By the machina- 
tions, however, of Theodoric’s grandmother 
Brunichilde, and his sister Theodilana, the mar- 
riage was never consummated, and after a year 
the bride was sent back without her dowry. 
Witteric, indignant at the insult, formed a coali- 
tion against Theodorie with Cuorarre II. and 
THEODEBERT, the kings of Soissons and Aus- 
trasia, and the Lombard king Agilulf, but nothing 
came of it, probably in consequence of Witteric’s 
death, who was murdered at a banquet early in 
A.D. 610. His reign is usually regarded as a 
reaction of the nobles against the ecclesiastical 
influence that prevailed under RECCARED, but 
there is no ground for the charge first found in 
Lucas of Tuy that he desired to restore Arian- 
ism (Isidorus, Hist. Goth. ; Fredegarius, 30, 31, 
in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxi. 621; Gams, Kirchg. 
von Sp. ii. (2), 67; Dahn, die Kénige der 
Germanen, v. 173). [F. D.] 


WITTIZA, king of Spain, son of EGIcA, g. v., 
associated with him in the kingdom, afterwards 
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anointed king, and then de facto sole king, his” 


father being incapable from age or illness, and 


finally sole king de jure and de facto on his 


father’s death. The Chronicle of Sebastian of 
Salamanca (flor. c. A.D. 880) is the earliest 
authority for his residence at Tuy during his 
father’s lifetime. The accdunts of Wittiza are 
curiously discordant, the earlier ones giving a 
favourable portrait of him, which as time goes 
on gets progressively darkened. 
the earliest, the continuation of Joh. Biclarensis 
and Isidorus Pacensis, written about A.D. 721 
and 750, he was beloved by the people for his 
clement rule, he recalled the persons his father 
had banished, he restored the property he had 
confiscated, and burnt the bonds he had extorted. 


According to 


Except the obscure remark in connection with — 


SINDERED,9.».,theseauthors know nothing against 
Wittiza. The first germ of the later stories 
appears in the Chron. Moissac. (in Pertz, SS. 
i, 270), written c. A.D. 818, which charges him 
with licentiousness, and teaching the priests and 
the people to follow his example. The Chron. 
Albeld. (c, A.D. 880) only charges him with the 
murder of Fafila [PELAGIUsS] “ quadam occasione 
uxoris,” without explaining whether it was 
Wittiza’s or Fafila’s wife, but Sebastian of 
Salamanca fully makes up for his contemporary’s 
deficiencies. “Like horse and mule who have 
no understanding, he defiled himself with many 
wives and concubines, he commanded bishops, 
priests and deacons to have wives, to prevent 


the censure of the church he allowed no councils — 


to meet, and locked up the canons.” The monk 


of Silo (c. 1100) repeats and improves on this — 
account. Finally Lucas of Tuy (c. 1236) adds 


the charge of disobeying the pope, and dismant- 
Jing all the fortified cities in Spain with three 
exceptions, the last charge being sufficiently 


disproved by the various sieges mentioned in — 


the narratives of the conquest. Probably all 
these fables sprang from the desire of the later 
chroniclers, who looked upon the conquest as a 
judgment, to discover or invent the sins which 
deserved such a punishment, and some relaxation 
of the laws enforcing the celibacy of the clergy 
may have supplied the germ, 

In his reign, according to Roderic of Toledo, 
the eighteenth and last council of Toledo, the 
canons and subscriptions of which are lost, was 
held. For the close of his reign and the chrono- 
logy, see RopERIcUs. LF. D.] 


WLEDIG (Coneppa). The title of Wiledig 
or Gwledig, “prince” or “ruler,” is applied to 
several Welsh chiefs, and occurs in the Mabino- 
gion in the tale of Maxen Wledig: but it is 
sometimes specially attached to the name of 
Cunedda, the chief who was perhaps the first to 
take the lead in Gwynedd or North Wales, after 
the departure of the Romans. Our information 
about him comes mainly from- two passages in 
Nennius. In $ 14 it is said “Filii Liethan ob- 
tinuerunt in regione Demetorum et in aliis 
regionibus, id est Guir et Cetgueli, donec expulsi 
sunt a Cuneda et a filiis ejus ab omnibus Britan- 
nicis regionibus.” The two districts named are 
probably Gower and Kydweli in Caermarthen. 
And again in § 62, “ Maileunus magnus rex apud 
Brittones regnabat, id est in regione Guenedotae 
quia atavus illius, id est Cunedag cum filiis suis, 
quorum numerus octo erat, venerat prius de 
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parte sinistrali, id est de regione quae yocatur 
Manau Guotodin, centum quadraginta sex annis 
antequam Maileun regnaret, et Scottos cum 
ingentissima clade expulerunt ab istis regionibus, 
et nusquam reversi sunt iterum ad habitan- 
dum.” As you were supposed to be facing East, 
the “* right-hand land” (Deheubarth, compare 
Desmond in Ireland, and the Leccan in India) 
would mean South Wales, and the left-hand land 
from which Cunedda came to North Wales must 
be in north England. Manau Guotodin probably 
means the land of the Ottadini in Cumberland 
and the adjoining country. Now Maelgwyn or 
Maileun was contemporary with the historian 
Gildas, and taking the usual date for Gildas in 
the middle of the sixth century, we get an 
approximate date for Cunedda. 

Again, William of Malmesbury in his book on 
the antiquity of Glastonbury says, “ Legitur in 
antiquis Britonum gestis quod a Boreali Bri- 
tanniae parte venerunt in occidentem duodecim 
fratres, et tenuerunt plurimas regiones, Vene- 
dociam, Demetiam, Buthir (? Guthir), Kedweli, 
quas proayus eorum Cuneda tenuerat.” 

Disregarding the details, the main fact seems 
to be that a body of Cymric invaders from north 
England occupied North Wales. What popu- 
lation did they find there? W.B. Jones (after- 
wards bishop of St. David’s) in his book Vestiges 
of the Gael in Gwynedd, published in 1851, 
argued that the previous population was Gaelic 

er Scotch—which in those early times means 
Trish, as the Scoti did not migrate across to the 
Argyleshire coast till 503. The Celts came into 
Europe in two successive waves of migration, 
the Gael, and the Cymry. The former were 
gradually pushed onward into Ireland, and it 
may be that Cunedda expelled the last remnant 
of them from North Wales, except those that 
may haye remained as serfs, This is bishop 
Jones’s view; the early accounts of the invasion 
of Britain by the Picts and Scots might imply 
that the Gael had only recently occupied the 
Welsh coast when they were driven out by 
Cunedda, But in any case, if we accept the 
account of the conquest by Cunedda and his 
family, it implies that the Cymry or Welsh 
proper now occupied North Wales for the first 
time, or at least had to recolonise and recymri- 
cise it. ‘There is another curious question as to 
the country. Had it not, like South Britain, 
been Latinised during the three centuries of 
Roman rule? Even in the time of Giraldus 
Cambrensis (Ilin. Cumbriae, c. 5) enormous relics 
of the Roman rule still survived at such places 
as Caerleon—“ palatia immensa aureis olim tec- 
torum fastigiis Romanos fastus imitantia, .. . 
turrim gigauteam, thermas insignes, templorum 
reliquias et loca theatralia muris egregiis par- 
tim adhuc extantibus. . . aquarum ductus hypo- 
gaeosque meatus .. . stuphas miro artificio con- 
sertas lateralibus quibusdam et praeangustis 
spiraculi viis ecculte calorem exhalantibus,” All 
the inscriptions in Hiibner’s Collections are in 
Latin—except that of course some of the proper 
names are Celtic—and a barbarous Latin may 
have survived the departure of the Romans; in 
fact Bede says Latin was still one of the lan- 
guages spoken in Britain, The later Welsh 
bards know hardly anything about the Saxon 
conquest of South England, which would be 
natural if the natives talked Latin and not 
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Welsh. What language did they talk at Uri- 
conium (Wroxeter) on the Severn, when the 
English stormed the place? It may have been 
still some form of Latin. But all this is still 
very debatable ground. 

When the later Welsh genealogists put to- 
gether into pedigrees the names handed down by 
tradition or supplied by the guesses of anti- 
quaries from the names of places (see Rice Rees’ 
Lissay on the Welsh Saints, 1836), they assigned 
to Cunedda twelve sons with names very diffe- 
rent from those given by William of Malmesbury 
and evidently mere personifications of districts, 
such as Clwyd: while some of them are actually 
in the plural form. These districts include 
Anglesey, Carnarvon, Merioneth, Cardigan, with 
a portion at least of Denbighshire, Montgomery- 
shire and Radnorshire, and extend all along the 
coast from the Clwyd to the Teifi. Now in these 
same districts the word Gwyddel (ie. Gael) 
occurs in many of the local names, e.g. in Porth 
y Gwyddel in Holyhead; Nant y Gwyddel, six 
miles west of Plinlimon in Cardiganshire. This 
seems to be a trace of the Gaelic occupation still 
surviving, and helps to show what districts were 
occupied by Cunedda’s family, to which the 
kings and nobles of North Wales traced up their 
genealogies. It seems probable that the inhabi- 
tants of North and South Wales belong to two 
different tribes, speaking a different dialect : and 
throughout their history they have not been too 
friendly to each other. This feeling may date 
from the aggressive action of the house of Cun- 
edda against the South. [C. W. B.] 


WOLFHARD, abbat of Adestancestre, the 
monastery in which Winfrid or St. Boniface was 
educated (Willibald, Vit. Bonif. num. i. in Jaffé’s 
Monum. Mogunt. p. 433). The date would be 
about 690. ‘The first suggestion that Adestan- 
cestre might be Exeter, seems to have arisen 
from Edward Maihew in 1625 (Congregationis 
Anglicanae Ordinis Benedicti Tropaea, p. 42), 
writing “in Monasterio Adescancestrensi.” Mai- 
hew does not name Exeter, but Mabillon, quoted 
by Jaffé as above, seems to infer that he meant 
by that spelling (if this is Maihew’s passage 
which Mabillon has in view) to indicate that the 
true name of the place might be Ad-Iscam- 
castrum, the fortress on the Exe. Cressy in 
1668 (Church History of Brittany, bk. 22, ch. 5, 
p- 558) adopts Exeter. The Monast. Anglic, ii. 
513 considers Exeter doubtful. [C. H.] 


WOR, WORR. [A.tpwIN (2).] 


WULFHARD, the thirteenth bishop of 
Hereford, successor of Utel, and predecessor of 
Beonna (J H. B. 621). Utel is found sub- 
seribing charters as late as 799; Wulfhard 
appears in 801 (Kemble, C. D. 1020, 1023). The 
profession of faith and obedience made to Arch- 
bishop Ethelheard (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 528) 
seems to have been made at his consecration, 
although it does not preclude the supposition 
that he may have been consecrated by the arch- 
bishop of Lichfield, and submitted to Ethelheard 
after the decision in his favour. [ETHELHEARD. | 
In 803 Wulfhard attended the council of 
Clovesho with one abbat, three priests, one 
deacon, and another person (Haddan and Stubbs, 
iii, 546; Kemble, C. D. 1024). . In the same 
council he had a dispute with Denebert, bishop 
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of Worcester, about rights at Cheltenham and 
at Beckford, ancient possessions of Hereford, but 
in which Denebert demanded feorm-fultum; 
the matter was compromised by the archbishop 
(K., C. D. 184; Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 544, 
545). Wulfhard attended another important 
council at Chelsea in 816, one of the few assem- 
blies of the kind that issued canons (Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii. 579). In 822 he was present at the 
witenagemot, at which Ceolwulf, king of Mercia, 
was consecrated (K., C. D. 216). Beonna, his 
successor, subscribes in 824, Wulfhard attests 
the Mercian charters with tolerable regularity 
during his whole episcopate (Kemble, C. D. 183, 
184, 185, 186, 190, 191, 203, 204, 205, 207, 
209, 210, 216, &c.). He is probably not iden- 
tical with Wulfheard, the son of Cussa, who 
likewise had disputes with the see of Worcester 
(Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 465, 541). {S.J 


WULFHERE (Wotruert), king of Mercia, 
659—675. He was the second son of Penda and 
Kineswitha, and, after his father’s death at 
Winwaedfield, was kept in concealment by the 
ealdormen friendly to his house, whose names 
were Immin, Eafha, and Eadbert (Bede, H, EZ. 
ili, 24). For full three years from 655 
Mercia was under the rule of Oswy, king of 
Northumbria, who for one year allowed Peada 
to exercise a viceroyalty south of Trent, but 
after Peada’s death in 656 retained the govern- 
ment in his own hands, After the expiration of 
the third year, in 658 or 659, the three ealdor- 
men rose against Oswy and placed Wulfhere on 
the throne. 

Wulfhere, it would seem, had been already 
baptized, and, as Peada was never regarded 
as king of the whole nation, is reckoned the first 
Christian king of Mercia. We are not told 
where he was converted, or where his years of 
concealment were spent. The legendary history 
of Stone (Mon. Angl. vi. 227) states that he was 
baptised by Finan, It may have been in Mercia 
itself, or in Kent whence he sought his wife, 
Eormenhild, the daughter of king Earcembert, 
and mother by him of Coinred and Werburga, 
Both his children must have been infants at the 
time of his death, and his marriage cannot have 
taken place very early in his reign. 

The christianising of Mercia had been, since 
the death of Penda, proceeding under the in- 
fluence of Oswy and the preaching of bishops 
Diuma and Cellach, with the northern mission- 
aries whom Peada had invited. And notwith- 
standing the hostile attitude in which Wulfhere, 
by the circumstances of his accession, stood to 
Oswy, it was from’the Northumbrian church 
alone at this juncture that spiritual help could 
be obtained. Wessex was even more hostile than 
Northumbria, and Kent, where the church was 
in a very attenuated condition, was cut off from 
Mercia by the only half-converted East Saxons, 
who also were under Oswy’s influence. We are 
told that Cellach, the missionary bishop of 
Mercia, left his work and returned to Iona about 
the time of Wulfhere’s accession: this may have 
been a result of the political change, but the 
Mercian king was obliged to procure a successor 
from Oswy’s kingdom, Trumhere, the abbat of 
Gilling, who had to go for consecration to Oswy’s 
bishop Finan, at Lindisfarne. Trumhere gov- 
erned the Mercian church until about the year 
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662; Jaruman, who succeeded him, lived until 
667, after which the church was desolate until 
in 669 St. Chad was appointed by Theodore, at 
Wulfhere’s request, and took up his see at 
Lichfield. Winfrith, who succeeded St. Chad 
about 672, seems to have resisted Theodore’s 
proposal to divide Mercia into” dioceses, and his 
deposition occurred in the year of Wulfhere’s 
death, 

Wulfhere is one of the traditional founders of 


‘the monastery of Medeshamstede ; the probable 


circumstances of the foundation are detailed in 
our notice of Saxulf. Bede tells us that he 
founded a monastery at Barrow, “Ad Baruae,” 
in Lindsey, for St. Chad (H. 2. iy. 3). In con- 
junction with his brother Ethelred he founded 
another monastery for their sister Cyniburga, 
the wife of Alchfrith of Northumbria (Flor. 
Wig. M. H. B. 638), possibly at Caistor. Wulf- 
here’s connexion with St. Peter’s, Gloucester, 
which is said to have had for its first abbess his 
wife Eadburga, is more than problematical, and 
his foundation at Stone in Staffordshire is 
fabulous. 

Wulfhere claims a high position in English 
history as a missionary king, although his 
missions are somewhat too closely connected 
with his designs of national aggrandisement. 
Mercia certainly became Christian during his 
reign. He persuaded Ethelwalch, king of the 
South Saxons, to be baptized, and gave him on 
the occasion the Isle of Wight and the province 
of the Meanwara, which he had just wrested 
from the West Saxons (Bede, H. BF. 413). 
Under his influence bishop Jaruman attempted 
the re-conversion of the East Saxons, who had 
relapsed after the death of Cedd, and, although 
his sale of the see of London to Wina (W1Nt) 
is a blot on the integrity of his faith, he de- 
serves on the whole the character of a benefactor. 

He was a great, though not invariably suc- 
cessful warrior, and the dates and circumstances 
of his wars are well ascertained. 

Oswy does not seem to have molested him 
after he was established in the kingdom. His 
arms were first turned against Wessex; in 661 
he defeated Coinwalch at Posentesbyrig (Pontes- 
bury in Shropshire ?), and devastated the country 
as far as Ashdown. If the identification of 
Posentesbyrig with Pontesbury be right, Coin- 
walch must have invaded Mercia. Anyhow, 
Wulfhere’s reprisals extended further than Berk- 
shire, as he crossed Wessex and occupied the 
Isle of Wight and the district of the Meanwara 
in Hampshire (Bede, H. ZH. iv. 13; Chr. S. M 
H. B. 317). Ethelwerd (A. H. B. 506), by 
mistake, reverses the history of this campaign, 
and supposes that Wulfhere was taken captive 
by Coinwalch. The humiliation of Coinwalch 
must have made him supreme in the south of 
England. The East Saxon princes held their 
territory under his supremacy (Bede, H. Z. iii. 
30), and Kent was under the rule of his brother- 
in-law. In the north he was less powerful, and 
towards the close of his reign seems to have lost 
the province of Lindsey after a defeat by 
Eegfrith (Bede, H. Z. iv. 12). In 675 he was 
again at war with Wessex, and fought a battle 
at Beadanhead (?) (Chr. s. JL H. B. 318.) 

Wulfhere seems to haye stood aloof, at least 
to some extent, from Theodore’s plans of church 
organisation, He is not said to have joined in 
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the mission of Wighard to Rome, or in the pro- 
ceedings at the council of Hertford. But he 
had in 669 requested the new archbishop to send 
him a bishop, and Chad was sent. Winfrith 
also, Chad’s successor, was consecrated by Theo- 
dore (Bede, H. Z. iv. 3). Probably Wulfhere 
supported Winfrith in his opposition to Theodore’s 
project of sub-division. 

Wulfhere died in 675 (Bede, H. #. v. 24), 
and was succeeded by Ethelred. 

Fable has been more than ordinarily wanton 
in dealing with Wulfhere. The legendary his- 
tory of the foundation of Stone in Staffordshire 
tells a marvellous piece of family history. 
According to this story Wulfhere, at his bap- 
tism, vowed to extirpate idolatry, and repeated 
the vow on his marriage: but at the persuasion 
of Werbod, one of Penda’s counsellors, did not 
carry his vow into execution. Eormenhild, 
according to this account, had borne him two 
sons, Wulfhad and Rufinus, and a daughter, 
Werburga. Werbod demanded Werburga, when 
a child, for his wife. She refused him: her 
brothers maintained her in her refusal, and 
Werbod plotted their destruction. Wulfhad and 
Rufinus, who had been hitherto heathen, were 
converted and baptized by St. Chad, whom they 
invited to fix his habitation nearer to their 
father’s city of Wulferescestria. He complied, 
and they continued to worship with him, con- 
cealing their intercourse under the pretence of 
hunting. Werbod discovered this, and informed 
Wulfhere, who insisted that they should re- 
nounce the faith; on their refusal he murdered 
them on the 24th of July. He was imme- 
diately seized by an evil spirit; an illness 
followed, then remorse and conversion, Eormen- 
hild buried her sons, and the stones which were 
brought by pilgrims visiting their tomb gave 
name to the church which she founded over the 
place. Miracles were abundant ; Eormenhild and 
Werburga became nuns; Wulfhere endowed a 
monastery at Stone, and Medeshamstede also 
was a part of the fruit of his repentance. The 
head of Wulfhad was taken to Rome for the 
purpose of promoting the canonization of the 
brothers. The bearer offered to go through fire 
with the relic, but the pope forbade this, and 
inserted the two names in the Kalendar of the 
Saints. On his way back the messenger de- 
posited the head in the church of St. Laurence 
at Viterbo for a night, but in the morning it 
could not be yemoved, and was left there, 
working many miracles. 

The story is devoid of any foundation, but the 
traditional history of Gloucester, which gives 
Wulfhere another wife besides Eormenhild, may 
have been an earlier coinage, and would show that 
there were some floating legends about him which 
are absolutely incompatible with genuine history. 
See Mon. Angl. vi. 226-230; i. 531. [s.] 


WULFRAMNUS, ST., twenty-seventh arch- 
bishop of Sens, in the last quarter of the 7th 
century, retired before his death to the monastery 
of Fontanelle. His life at Sens was uneventful, 
but a supposed missionary expedition to the 
heathen Frieslanders has been the subject of 
much discussion. According to a biography, 
purporting to be by Jonas a contemporary monk 
of Fontanelle, and to be found in Surius (Noy. 20) 
and Mabillon (Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. iii. 1, pp. 
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341-348), inspired to convert Friesland, he 
applied to Fontanelle for fellow-workers, with 
whom he sailed to that country. He met with 
considerable success, baptizing many of the 
people, and among them a son of the duke Rad- 
bod, who however died very shortly after. The 
father also, according to the story, was so won 
upon by his preaching that he consented to be 
baptized, and had even dipped one foot into the 
font, when it occurred to him to ask where his 
ancestors and predecessors were, whether in 
heaven or in hell, Wulfram answered that not 
having been baptized they were in hell. The 
duke then withdrew his foot, saying that he 
could not-forego the company of those who went 
before him, to sit with a small band of poor men 
in the kingdom of heayen. Three days later he 
died unbaptized. Though there is nothing 
intrinsically improbable in the story, there are 
many difficulties, as has been pointed out by 
Adr. Kluit (Hist. Crit. Comitat. Holland. exc. 1. 
pp. 1-18) and Rettberg (Kirchengeschichte Dentsch= 
lands, ii, 514-517). First, the life is plainly 
interpolated, as the inconsistencies show, so 
much so, that while Mabillon hesitated (aid. 
p. 340), the Bollandists refused to publish it, 
substituting a shorter version, which may be the 
original work of Jonas, and which, while re- 
taining the mission to Friesland, omits the story 
of the duke (Acta SS. Mart. iii. 145), Further 
difficulties arise from the chronology, the duke 
having died in 719 and Wulfram in 695, and 
the silence of the other historians of the missions 
in Friesland. The accounts in Sigebertus Gem- 
blacensis, the Annales Xantenses (Pertz, ii. 221), 
and the Hollandiae Chronicon, are plainly derived 
from the biography (Rettberg, p. 515), The 
interpolations and inconsistencies were probably 
the work of Harduinus, a priest of Fontanelle, 
who is known to have written a life of Wulfram 
towards the close of the 8th century (Gest. Abb. 
Font., Pertz, ii. 292). But although the story 
is apocryphal, it is not impossible that Wulfram 
preached in Friesland, either as a coadjutor of 
Willebrord or on a separate mission of his own, 

He died in 695 a monk at Fontanelle, and nine 
years later his remains were raised by the abbat 
Bainus (Gest. Abb. Vont., Pertz, ii. 276). 

(s. A. Bl 


WULFRED, the fifteenth archbishop of 
Canterbury, 805—832. He appears to have 
been a native of Kent and to have possessed 
considerable private estates in that kingdom. 
He had been archdeacon under his predecessor 
Ethelheard, and in that capacity attended on 
him at the great council of Clovesho in 803 
(K., C. D. 1024, ef. 189); having attested char- 
ters with the same designation as early as 798 
(K., G. D. 1018). He was probably the first 
English ecclesiastic who bore that title, which, 
however, would imply no more than that of the 
bishop’s deacon found in earlier records. 

Archbishop Ethelheard, who two years before 
his death had succeeded in vindicating the rights 
of Canterbury against the archbishopric of 
Lichfield, died on the 12th of May, 805. In 
August the same year, at a synod held at 
Acleah, Wulfred is described as sitting upon the 
archiepiscopal throne “‘ii. nunas sanctas agus~- 
tas die Sabbati quo transfiguratus est Christus ”; 
an early recognition of the feast of the Trans- 
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figuration, but apparently méaning either Satur- 
day the 2nd or Monday the 4th of August 
(Kemble, C. D. 190). The day of his consecra- 
tion is given in MS. Cleopatra E. 1 as July 21 
(Ang. Sac. i. 790), but that day was not a 
Sunday in 805. As Wulfred does not attest 
the charter above referred to, and as almost all 
the other English bishops were present at the 
synod, it is very probable that he received con- 
secration from them near to that date. Another 
charter (K., C. D. 196) places Aug. 1, 811 in 
his sixth year; the day may very well have 
been August 3 (Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 
557, 559). Cuthred, king of Kent, and Kenulf, 
of Mercia, were present at the synod; and it 
must be taken as certain that Wulfred attained 
his dignity with the full consent of the Mercian 
king, who had protected Ethelheard and reversed 
the measures of Offa. Wulfred received the 
pall from Rome the year after his consecration 
(A.pD. 804 Chr. S. If. H. B. 341; to be corrected 
to 806), and there is a letter extant which has 
been supposed to have been written by the 
English bishops to Leo II. on the occasion. It 
contains, however, little that is of interest and 
may be wrongly referred to this date: (Haddan 
and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 561). For some few 
years, Wulfred enjoyed a peaceful authority in 
Kent. Cuthred, the Mercian viceroy, died in or 
about 807, and, after his death, there was little 
or no power to compete with Wulfred’s: he 
coined his money without the name of any king; 
his coins bearing only his own name with Doro- 
bernia Civitas, or the name of the moneyer 
(Hawkins, Hnglish Silver Coinage, p.105). But 
from the time of Cuthred’s death Wulfred’s rela- 
tions with Mercia probably became less settled, 
the next king, Baldred, not being so closely 
allied with the royal house of Mercia. In a 
letter of the year 808, pope Leo III., writing to 
Charles the Great, comments on the hostility 
between Kenulf and his archbishop (Jaffé, Mun. 
Carol. pp. 311-315). However, in 809 Wulfred 
had a grant of land at Beorham from Kenulf, 
attested by the nobles of Kent in a council at 
Canterbury (Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 
556); in 811 Kenulf sold land in West Kent to 
Wulfred, in a witenagemot at London (ib. 571), 
and at the dedication of the Church at Winchel- 
comb, both king and archbishop were present. 
Kenulf’s hold on Kent was, however, becoming 
weaker ; and Wulfred was able to manage some 
business that ordinarily would have gone before 
the king. In 810 in a synod at Aclea, a dispute 
concerning the will of the Kentish ealdorman 
Oswulf was settled by him (K., C. D. 256; H. 
and S. Councils, iii, 567). 
In the year 813, Wulfred granted to the clergy 
‘of his cathedral a privilege, which throws a 
gleam of light on the character of that religious 
society. He was employed in renovating and 
restoring the monastic establishment and now 
allows the members of the body to have and en- 
joy the houses which they had constructed by 
their own labour, with a right of bequeathing 
them at their pleasure to inmates of the monas- 
tery, and on the understanding that they con- 
tinue to frequent the dormitory and refectory 
according to the rule. They are especially for- 
bidden to entertain guests at bed or board in 
their cells. The document shows that the 
rigour of monastic observance had much declined 
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and that the clergy were in a state of discipline 
not far removed from that of the secular cathe- 


The next year (Chr. S. 812, to be corrected to 
814) Wulfred, in company with Wigbert of Sher- 
borne visited Rome: “pro negotiis Anglicanae 
ecclesiae.” He there found Leo III. still alive, 
and, having received the blessing of the pope, re- 
turned to England before December, in which 
month he attested a grant of Kenulf to bishop 
Denebert of Worcester (K., C. D. 203). 

The year 816 is marked by the holding of a 
great ecclesiastical council at Celchyth, or 
Chelsea, in which Kenulf, with his ealdormen 
and others, was present with all the bishops of 
southern Britain. Eleyen canons were enacted 
in this assembly, which is important as the last 
great synod held before the dark part of the 
ninth century set in. Of these, the first con- 
tained a declaration of the faith, the second pre- 
scribed the mode of consecrating churches; the 


third ordered the observance of the law of ~ 


charity; the fourth regulated the election of 
abbats and abbesses; the tifth forbade the 
ministration of Scots; the sixth confirmed the 
jurisdiction of the bishops ; the seyenth provided 
for the preservation of title deeds ; the eighth is 
directed against the perversion of holy persons 
and places from divine service; the ninth pro- 
vided for the recording of synodal acts; the 
tenth for the funerals and administrations of 


bishops; the eleventh against the intrusion of 


bishops and priests into the sphere of other 
men’s labours (Councils, &c. iii. 579-584). Wul- 
fred attested a grant made to bishop Denebert 
by Kenulf in the same assembly (K., C. D. 210), 
and other similar acts of the year 817. 

At this date, the friendship of Kenulf and 
Wulfred seems to have been finally broken off. 
Possibly the increasing power of Wessex, under 
Egbert, and the deeply ingrained love of inde- 
pendence which is traditionally characteristic of 


' Kent, may have had something to do with it: or 


even the visit of Wulfred to Rome, or his friend- 
ship with the emperor. 

The quarrel began by the seizure, on behalf 
of Kenulf, of the Kentish monasteries South 
Minster in Thanet and Reculyer; in conse- 
quence of which, if the charters, which are the 
only evidence on the subject, are to be trusted, 
the whole nation (of Kent or Mercia?) was put 
under interdict. It lasted for six years, during 
which, several attempts at reconciliation were 
made. Kenulf complained to the pope (Haddan 
and Stubbs, iii. 597), and there was even a talk 
of invoking the help of the emperor, as had been 
done in the northern province a few years 
before. The personal conflict ended at the death 
of Kenulf, and Wulfred, with many of the com- 
provincial bishops, took part in the consecration 
of Ceolwulf, who came to the throne, after the 
short and perhaps legendary reign of Kenelm, on 
the 17th of September, 822. Ceolwulf reigned 
only two years, and under his successor, Beorn- 
wulf, Kynethritha, the daughter of Kenulf, 
renewed the litigation, which was continued in 
synods held at Clovesho in 824 and 825, and 
was finally determined at the same place in the 
latter year. Kynethritha accepted four estates 
as full acquittance for her claims; a general 
reconciliation followed. The subject is extremely 
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obscure; we are not told on what grounds 
Kenulf regarded the Kentish monasteries as his 
patrimonial property, or enabled to determine 
the exact steps of the litigation. The documents 
will be found in the Collections of Councils 
(Wilkins, i. 172; Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 587—- 
604). They prove a good deal of synodal 
activity at the time, and suggest an under- 
current of jealousy between the king and the 
primate, possibly due to the increasing power 
of Egbert of Wessex, although there is, really, 
very little evidence of any intercourse between 
Egbert and Wulfred, except in Rochester and 
Canterbury charters of 828 and 830 (Kemble, 
C. D. 223, 224). In the synods, held to treat 
on the great dispute, other business was trans- 
‘acted, as appears from the charters of the time. 

We hear hardly anything of Wulfred after the 
termination of the dispute. The Christ Church 
Cartulary, however, contains a charter (I., C. D. 
225) which shows his affection for his cathedral 
church and family, and which may very proba- 
bly have been one of his last acts. In this, he 
gives, for the good of his soul, to the devout 
family of Christ Church, a part of his patrimo- 
nial property at Sheldsford, near Eastry, after his 
own death, to be held as hereditary or allodial 
estate: they are to commemorate him with 
alms and masses ; and the condition is attached 
that they are to confirm and keep unchanged 
all his acts and words, doing their best to im- 
prove on all that he had done for good. He 
gives, further, an estate, which Cynehard, the 
deacon [archdeacon, K., C. D. 224), had given 
him, and which Cynehard had received from 
Egbert and Ethelwulf after the conquest of Kent 
in 824, on the condition that every morning and 
evening, when the brethren go to the church of 
St. Peter to sing the usual service, they shall 
say pater noster for Cynehard’s soul; another 
property, a court which the monk Dodda 
had held in the monastery, he also bestowed, for 
the souls of himself, Dodda and Cynehard, to be 
used at the pleasure of the family, either for in- 
ternal improvement or for the refection of the 
citizens, or for the rest (requiescere) of sick priests 
or deacons. The act is attested by the arch- 
bishop, and confirmed by Ceolnoth, his succes- 
sor, and a large number of priests, whose signa- 
tures scem to have been added on the occasion 
that would answer to the modern probate of the 
will. Among other points that are suggested by 
this charter, we may notice that it confirms the 
impression, arrived at from external history, 
that Wulfred acquiesced without difficulty in the 
transfer of Kent from Mercian to West Saxon 
domination. His own position was secure; @ 
strong West Saxon ruler was better than a weak 
Mercian viceroy, or a divided body of Kentish 
lords. 

A charter of Werhard, a kinsman of Wulfred 
(C. D. 230), is extant, in which, before his 
death, he returns to the cathedral monastery the 
jJands which he had held by the archbishop’s 
gift. He adds that Wulfred ordered masses 
fo be said daily for all the benefactors of the 
convent, and left a dole of bread and cheese, or 
bacon, and a penny to 1200 poor people on his 
anniversary. 

Wulfred’s life was prolonged, as seems most 
probable, to the year 832. His death is placed 
in the Chronicle in 829, but this may be cor- 
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rected, first by allowing for the two years error, 
and next by the existence of a charter (IX., C. D- 
227), in which he attests a grant of Wiglaf of 
Mercia dated August 28, 831. As his obit was 
kept on the 24th of March, and his successor 
consecrated in June, his death must be thrown on 
to another year 832. (See Haddan and Stubbs, 
iii. 557, 558.) 

Among the professions of obedience made by 
the bishops, at their consecration, to the primate 
and see of Canterbury, the following are extant, 
made to Wulfred, by Ethelnoth of London, 
Wigthegn of Winchester, Herewin of Lichfield, 
Hrethun of Leicester, Heabert of Worcester, 
Hunferth of Elmham, Ceolbert of London, 
Hereferth of Winchester, Humbert of Lichfield, 
and Eadulf of Hereford. (See Councils, &e. 
Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 568-608.) 

The principal council held by Wulfred was 
that of Chelsea in 816, already described ; but 
there are suflicient traces of synodal action to 
warrant us in dating ecclesiastical assemblies, or 
councils, at Acle (Ockley), in 805 and 810, and at 
Clovesho in 824 and 825; besides important 
witenagemots at which the temporal matters 
concerning the clergy and church property 
might be settled, and of which we have traces in 
the many charters of the period. {8-1 


WUNEBALDUS, Dec. 18 (WUNIBALDUS, 
WINEBALDUS), abbat of Heidenheim, was brother 
of Willibaldus and Walburgis. He accompanied 
Willibald to Rome A.D, 720 [WILLIBALD], 
where he stayed seven years: during that time 
or after it he paid a visit to Britain (Vita 8. 
Wunebaldi,c. 5). Trithemius (de Vir. Tlust. iii.) 
says that he became monk at Monte Casino. 
On the invitation of his kinsman St. Boniface he 
proceeded to Germany, and was ordained a priest 
to labour in Thuringia. There he established 
seven churches or monasteries, and was treated 
with great honour by duke Otilo, who gave him 
a residence at Nordfisule. He paid a visit to 
St, Boniface, and then received from his brother 
Willibald the charge of the double monastery 
at Heidenheim, to which his sister Walburgis had 
also been invited from Britain (Canisius, Lect. 
Antig. ii. pt. iii, 168 Antv. 1725). He died 
AD. 761 at the age of 60 and in the 10th 
year of his abbacy (Vita 8. Wunebaldi, written 
evidently by the same hand as the Vita S. Willi- 
baldi, is in Surius Vit. SS. xii. 293; Mabillon, 
AA. SS. O. S. B. Ul. ii, 160, 173; Canisius, Lect. 
Antig. ii. pt. i. 123. See also Vita 8. Willibaldi, 
and notes in Boll. AA. SS. Jul. ii. 485 sq. Hist. 
Litt. dela France, iv. 186-7 ; Vita S. Walpurgis 
in Canisius, Lect. Antig. ii. pt. iii. 267 sq.). 
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XYSTUS 


Xx 


XANTHIPPUS, bishop of Tagora, addressed 
by St. Augustine (Ep. 65, cf. Ant. Itin. 41, 6; 
Bruns. Cone. i. 180, 186). (H. W. P.] 


XENAIAS, bishop. [Psttoxenvs.] 


XYSTUS (Srxtus), 
Stephanus for about one year, 


bishop of Rome after 
martyred under. 
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Valerian on August 6, A.D. 258. This date is 
well ascertained, since a contemporary letter of 
St. Cyprian (Zp. 80) confirms the assertion of 
the Liberian Catalogue. But with respect to 
the duration of his episcopate, the old catalogues 
are erroneous and conflicting, as in cases of other 
bishops of the same period. The Liberian gives 
him two years, eleven months, and six days; a 
duration inconsistent with the course of events, 
as known from the Cyprianic correspondence. 
But by rejecting the years as an interpolation, 
and retaining the months and days, we arrive at 
a probable conclusion, according to which his 
accession would be on August 31, 257. (See 
Lipsius, Chronol. der Rém. Bischife.) 

His predecessor Stephanus had been at issue 
with Cyprian of Carthage on the question of 
the rebaptism of heretics, and had apparently 
broken off communion with the African as well 
as Asiatic churches for their resolute refusal to 
adopt the Roman usage of receiving those who 
had been baptized in heresy by imposition of 
hands only. [Cyprranus; STEPHANUS.] Under 
Xystus, who was of a more conciliatory disposi- 
tion, though he upheld and continued the Roman 
usage, peace was restored. This appears from 
Pontius, the biographer of Cyprian, speaking of 
Xystus (intending doubtless a hit at Stephanus) 
as “bonus et pacificus sacerdos”; and from the 
letters of Dionysius of Alexandria, of which 
fragments are preserved by Eusebius. The latter 
writes to Xystus that he had sent to Stephanus, 
on his refusal to communicate with the Asiatics 
and Africans, “entreating him,” and addresses 
his new correspondent in a way that shows that, 
though he knew him to hold the same views 
with his predecessor, he could reckon on his 
tolerance and sympathy (Euseb. 7. ZL. vii. 5-7). 

Nothing remains to be told of this pacific pope 
except the circumstances of his martyrdom, 
which appear to have been as follows. The 
emperor Valerian, though at first tolerant 
towards the Christians, had already, before the 
accession of Xystus, forbidden their resort to the 
cemeteries, and visited them with banishment. 
Under the edict to this effect, Dionysius of 
Alexandria had been banished to Cephro, and 
Cyprian to Curubis. But in the middle of the 
year 258, when Valerian was arming for his 
Persian war, he sent a reseript to the Senate of 
much severer import; ordering bishops, priests, 
and deacons to be summarily executed ; senators 
and other persons of rank to be visited with 
loss of dignity and goods, and, on their refusal 
to renounce Christianity, with death; matrons 
to be despoiled and exiled; and imperial officials 
(Caesariani) to be sent, in chains to labour on the 
imperial domains (Cyprian, Ep. 80). Xystus 
fell an early victim to this rescript. He was 
found by the soldiers sent to seek him seated on 
his episcopal chair, in the cemetery of Praetex- 
tatus on the Appian Way, surrounded by mem- 
bers of his flock. As these endeavoured to 
protect him, he thrust himself forward lest they 
should suffer in his stead, and was thus be- 
headed. Several of his companions were also 
slain. His body was afterwards removed by the 
Christians to the usual place of burial of the 
bishops of that period, the neighbouring cemetery 
of Callistus, and there interred. His two deacons, 
Agapetus and Felicissimus, with others, were 
buried in the cemetery where they fell. This 
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account of the occurrence is gathered from 


a 


ea 


a 


Cyprian’s contemporary letter to Successus (Zp. ~ 


80): “Xistum autem in coemeterio animad- 
versum sciatis, et cum eodem Quartum,” al. 
“cum eo diacones quatuor;” and from the Da- 
masine inscription in the papal crypt of the 
cemetery of Callistus, of which a few fragments 
have been found there by De Rossi, and which 
was originally as follows: 


**Tempore quo gladius secuit pia viscera matris 
Hic positus rector coelestia dona docebam. 
Adveniunt subito rapiant qui forte sedentem. 
Militibus missis populi nunc colla dedere : 
Mox sibi cognovit senior quis tollere vellet 
Palmam, seque suumque caput prior obtulit ipse, 
Impatiens feritas posset ne laedere quemquam, 
Ostendit Christus, reddit qui praemia vitae, 
Pastoris meritum, numerum gregis ipse tuetur.” 

—(Gruter, 1173, 13.) 


That these verses refer to Xystus, and not, as 
assumed in the Acts of St. Stephen, to his 
predecessor, is satisfactorily shown by Lipsius 
(Chronol. der Rim. Bischéfe). That he was 
buried there is expressly stated in the Liberian. 
Catalogue of Martyrs, as well as all later 
authorities; and the statement is confirmed by 
numerous grafiti on the walls of the erypt in 
question, in which the name of Xystus is promi- 
nent. The line, “ Hie positus,” &c., may be taken 
to refer to the cathedra on which he had sat 
when found by the soldiers, which had been 
removed with his body to the papal crypt. For 
that the cemetery of Praetextatus was the real 
scene of his martyrdom is concluded from the 
ancient tradition to that effect, in accordance 
with which an oratory was afterwards built 
on the spot, “ coemeterium ubi decollatus est 
Xystus”; and confirmed by representations of 
him and his chair in this cemetery, under one 
of which is the legend svysrys. One of these 
pictures represents him seated in his chair, a 
book in his hand, and a deacon standing by him. 
The tradition that his two deacons, Agapetus and 
Felicissimus, were buried there after martyrdom 
is supported by an inscription round the edge of 
one of the graves, “. . . mi refrigeri Januarius 
Agapetus Felicissimus” (Northcote, Roma Sot- 
teranea, p. 79). The Roman Martyrology 
(Aug. 6) mentions four sub-deacons, Januarius, 
Magnus, Innocentius, and Stephanus, as also 
beheaded with their bishop and buried in this 
cemetery, while it rightly assigns that of Callis- 
tus as the resting-place of the bishop himself. 

The circumstances of the martyrdom of Xystus 
are differently given in later accounts. St. 
Ambrose (De Offic. Ministr. i. 41) speaks of his 
having been led to his place of execution after a 
formal judgment, and gives a dialogue between 
him and his deacon Laurentius, in which the 
latter desires to die with his bishop, who con- 
soles him by promising that he will follow him 
in three days with greater glory than his own. 
De Rossi reconciles this account with the con- 
clusion, otherwise arrived at, as shown above, 
that he was beheaded in the cemetery itself, by 
supposing him to have been led thence to judg- 
ment, and brought back for execution. Lipsius 
rejects St. Ambrose’s story as inconsistent with 
the inference from the Damasine inscription that 
he was beheaded at once on the spot without 
trial, and puts it down to the rhetorical colour- 
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ing evident in the whole style of the passage. 
Possibly, if the exact facts were more fully 
known, the accounts would not be irreconcilable. 
It is to be observed that the inscription does not 
state absolutely that he was executed imme- 
diately, though it conveys the impression of its 
haying been so. Other accounts, later than that 
_ of Ambrose, say that he was thrown into prison, 
heard before “ Decius and Valerian,” and then 
beheaded on the hill on which the temple of 
Mars stood (Boll. Acta Sanct. Aug. ii. 140 sq.). 
Prudentius, in his hymn on St. Laurentius, 
refers to him as crucified: 


* Jam Xystus adfixus cruci 
Laurentium flentem videns 
Crucis sub ipso stipite.” 


Lipsius traces conjecturally this evident error 
to a misunderstanding of the lines in one of the 
Damasine inscriptions : 


«Hic crucis invictae comites pariterque ministri 
Pastoris sancti meritumque fidemque secuti.” 


Two spurious decretals are attributed to this 
pope; one to a bishop Gratus, the other to the 
Spanish churches, the main subject being the 
mode of procedure against accused clergy. 
There are two others given by Gratian. 

[J. B—y.] 


XYSTUS (Srxtus or Sextus), GNOMES 
or SENTENCES OF, a collection of pro- 
verbs and precepts, moral and religious, extant 
in Latin and Syriac versions, of which the 
Greek original survives only in fragments. 

I, The Latin VERSION is the work of Rufinus, 
who, as he tells us in the Prologue prefixed to it, 
made it for the use of his “religiosa filia 
Aproniana,” sister of the person (no doubt his 
friend Apronianus) to whom the Prologue is 
addressed, entitling it Annulus (the Ring), as 
being intended for an Zncheiridion, never to 
leave the hand of its possessor. He introduces 
it as the work of one Sextus [al. Sixtus], who, 
he says, was identified by tradition with Xystus 
{al. Sixtus] of Rome, bishop and martyr. 
Against this ascription of the authorship, Jerome 
protested with even more than his usual viru- 
lence; and though he twice (Adv. Jovinian. i. 
49; Comm. in Ezech. vi. 18) quotes with ap- 
proval a saying (231) from the Sententiae of 
Xystus [a/. Sextus], in the latter place he affirms 
that the author was not the Roman martyr- 
bishop, but a Gentile philosopher, of the Pytha- 
gorean school. In two other passages (Zp. 233, 
Ad Ctesiph.; and Comm. in Hierem. iv. 22—his 
last work) he makes the same assertion, accom- 
panying it with scurrilous abuse of Rufinus; 
and in both passages—especially the former, 
which was written against Pelagianism—he 
censures the teaching of the work concerning 
man’s relation to God, and his perfectibility, as 
heresy borrowed from a heathen and foisted on 
Christian readers under the venerated name of 
a Christian martyr. Augustine, who in the 


treatise De Nat. et Grat. (64) had quoted three. 


of the Sentences (36, 46, 60), on the authority 
of Pelagius, as sayings of “Sixtus [a/. Xystus], 
bishop of Rome and martyr,” and upheld their 
orthodoxy, subsequently altered his opinion 
because (Retractt. ii. 42) he had afterwards read 
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that the book was composed by “Sextus, a 


philosopher, not by the Christian Xystus,”— 
Jerome, no doubt, being his authority. So like- 
wise the condemnation pronounced against it in 
the Decree which bears the name of Gelasius 
(vii, 24)—“‘ The Book of Proverbs composed by 
heretics and entitled (praenotatus) by the name 
of Saint Xystus is apocryphal.’ This is but an 
echo of the passage just referred to in Jerome’s 
Ep. ad Ctesiph.: “Librum Sexti Pythagorei ... 
nomine Xysti martyris praenotavit ...unde et 
vos plurima contra ecclesiam usurpatis testi- 
monia ”—a statement which, it is to be observed, 
the author of the Decree perverts when he 
stigmatizes it as the composition of heretics.* 
The work, however, though discredited by cen- 
sures so weighty and authoritative, has had suffi- 
cient vitality to survive in the form in which 
Rufinus made it known to Latin readers. An 
examination of its contents will satisfy the 
reader that it deserved to live, and that it is 
neither heathen nor heretical, but a body of 
ethical and theological truths, effectively con- 
veyed in terse sentences, bearing traces un- 
questionable though not conspicuous of a 
Christian hand. And accordingly we are not 
surprised to find that its intrinsic merits enabled 
it to retain its hold on the mind of the Church, 
notwithstanding the Gelasian condemnation. 
Thus in the very numerous MSS. in which it is 
preserved, ranging in date from the sixth to the 
fifteenth century, it is almost invariably de- 
scribed as the work “Sixti episcopi” or “ Sixti 
papae.’” And it is cited in the sixth and 
seventh centuries as almost on a level with the 
Scriptures, in the Rule of St. Benedict (cvii. 
p. 199) and the anonymous Rule known as 
Regula Magistri (c. ix.). Later on, the use 
made of it likewise by the Pseudo-Isidore in the 
ninth century, who adopts many of its sentences 
in his forged Decretal Epistles, is a farther proof 
of the regard in which it was held. Indeed, 
Jerome himself, as above shown, admits its 
merit in two passages (the first of which, it is 
to be noted, was written before Rufinus had 
published his version)—denying only that it is 
the production of a Christian divine. But the 
argument by which he supports his judgment of 
its non-Christian character,—the absence of all 
mention of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and of 
the Apostles and Prophets,—is neither candid 
nor conclusive; and his failure to observe the 
Christian ideas and expressions which pervade it, 
if not wilful, convicts him of carelessness in 
examining the book, or of defect in critical 
judgment. In its very terminology there occur 
words not a few,—‘ the elect,” “the faithful,” 
“the word of God,” “the world ” (meaning not 
the universe, but the things of this present life), 


a Isidore of Seville (De Viris Ill. i.) maintains that 
the work is not of heretical origin, but written by 
Xystus of Rome, and interpolated by heretics. But his 
opinion is of no weight, as he professedly rests it on the 
authority of the statement, afterwards retracted, of 
Augustine, De Nat. et Gr. 

b A MS. in the British Museum of the thirteenth century 
seems to be the only one which describes the author as 
“Sextus Pythagoricus.” Even in MSS. which (as that 
of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge) prefix the condemnatory 
extract'from Jerome (in Hzech.), the titles and colophons 
entitle him ‘‘ pope” or ** martyr.” 
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“the angel ” (God’s minister to men),° “to be 
saved ”—which pertain to the peculiar yocabu- 
lary of Christianity. Of the Gnomes (about 
450 in all), the majority indeed belong to the 
common field of the higher theism and ethics, 
but in many the spirit and even the language of 
the Gospel is unmistakable. It is impossible to 
attribute to a heathen compiler a collection 
which opens with, “Fidelis homo electus homo 
est ” (1); “Electus homo homo Dei est ” (2); 
and follows up this beginning by such sentences 
as “Dubius in fide infidelis” (6) ; ““Omne mem- 
brum corporis quod suadet te contra pudicitiam 
agere, abiciendum; melius est enim sine uno 
membro vivere quam cum eo puniri” (13, and 
to like effect 273); “Immortales tibi crede 
manere in judicio et honores et, paenas” (14); 
“Quae saeculi sunt saeculo et quae Dei sunt 
Deo” (20), “Utere teipso velut templo Dei 
propter illud quod in te simile Dei” (35) ; 
“Male viventes cum e corpore excesserunt cru- 
ciabit malus daemon usque quo exigat ab eis 
etiam novissimum quadrantem” (39); “ Vir 
castus et sine peccato potestatem accipiet a Deo 
esse filius Dei” (60); “Non cibi qui per os 
inferuntur polluunt hominem, sed ea quae ex 
malis actibus proferuntur ” (110); “ Verbositas 
non effugiet peccatum” (155); “Difficile est 
divitem salvari” (193); “Scito te adulterum 
esse etiam si cogitasti de adulterio” (233); 
“Fidelem te professus spopondisti pariter non 
peccare Deo” [surely a reference to the baptis- 
mal vow] (234); “Quae gratis accipis a Deo, 
praesta gratis” (242); “ Ministrare aliis melius 
est quam ministrari ab aliis” (336); “ Vesti- 
mentum putato esse animae corpus tuum, 
mundum igitur id serva” (346, and so 449), 
Yet the authority of Jerome has prevailed over 
this internal evidence so long and widely, that 
(contrary to the practice of the MSS., as stated 
above) most of the printed editions of the work, 
from the earliest (1502) down to a very recent 
date, have designated the author as a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher ; and though included in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum of De la Bigne of 1575, and 
that of 1589, and in all the more extensive 
patristic series of the following century, it has 
not been admitted into the recent Patrologia of 
Migne.* The scholars who accepted Jerome’s 
judgment concerning its authorship no doubt 
supposed that the Christian thoughts and 
phrases, which they cannot have failed to observe 
in it, were due to the translator, adding or 
altering in order to give colour to the ascription 
of it to a Christian writer. The character of 
the collection—which consists of sentences not 
indeed absolutely unconnected, but though 
gathered according to their topics into groups, 
more or less definite, yet arranged according 
to no regular and consistent plan—readil y lends 
itself to the interpolator or adapter; and it is pro- 
bable, as will be shown, that Rufinus did some- 
thing towards giving his version a more definitely 
Christian complexion than the original wore. 
But we can adduce direct proofs that the 
book contained a distinct Christian element 


° It is to be noted, however, that Porphyry speaks of 
angels as spectators of men’s conduct (Zp. ad Mare. 21), 

4 Yet Migne has given the Encheiridion ascribed to 
Nilus (Patrol. Gr. t. Ixxix, P. 1279), which is merely 
that of Epictetus with a few Christian modifications, 
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before it came into his hands; and farther, that — 
Jerome was unjust in representing him as — 
having originated the account which made it 
the production of Xystus, bishop of Rome. 

II. Of these proofs, one which of itself would 
be sufficient, is found in the existence of the 
independent Syrrac VursION® or rather versions. 
This fact was first made known by Assemani, 
who in his Biblioth. Orient. described a version 
(t. i. p. 429) which he found in a MS. now in 
the Vatican, and also called attention (tit, 
p: 48) to the mention of it in the Catalogue of 
Ebedjesus. This Syriac Xystus has since proved 
to be contained in some Nitrian MSS. now in 
the British Museum, and has been made 
accessible by Dr. de Lagarde’s edition of it, 
founded on a collation of seyen of these MSS., 
contained in his Analecta Syriaca of 1858 
(pp. 2-81). It is in the form of a book in three 
parts, of which the third is a short and sup- 
plementary compilation of sentences, of little 
interest ; the second is a translation meant to 
be complete, and evidently only imperfect 
through the casual mutilation of an early copy, 
of a collection substantially the same as that 
which Rufinus has made known to us; while 
the jirst is a quite distinct version of a selection 
of 131 of the sentences as we have them in their 
completer form, ranging from 6 to 433 of the 
version of Rufinus, and preserving the same 
order as in it. This first part is suitably 


headed “ Select Sayings (hans ts) of 


Mar Xystus, bishop of Rome,” while the other 
two are simply introduced as “The Second” and 
“The Third” “of Mar Xystus.” Of these two 
versions it is probable that the one which stands 
as First Part (Syr. 1.) is the earlier. It is om 
the whole rather more accurate than the Second 
(Syr. IL), less paraphrastic, and freer from the 
additions with which Syr. II. abounds. It may 
perhaps be regarded as a translation of a Greek 
compendium of extracts from the original work, 
for (as will be shown presently) there is evidence 
of the existence of such a compendium; but 
there exists also (in a MS. as early as the sixth 
century) a Latin compendium of the version of 
Rufinus, which fact suggests by analogy the 
supposition that Syr. I. may be a selection takem 
from a lost Syriac version of the entire collec- 
tion, Or again, it may be a florilegium formed 
by a Syrian at once selecting and translating 
from the Greek. It is observable that some 
MSS. exhibit one or other of these two versions: 
as a separate book ; as (¢.g.) Syr. I. stands alone 
in Add. 18817 (ninth century), and Syr. II. in 
12160 (eighth century). Both versions are as. 
independent of that of Rufinus as they of one 
another. Their variations from it are frequent; 
and in passages where the Greek has been pre - 
served or can be conjecturally restored, it 
usually proves that the Latin is more accurate 
as well as closer to the original. Yet instances 
to the contrary are occasionally to be met with 7 
and it is interesting to note that in both Syriac 
versions a few sentences are preserved which 
Rufinus does not give, though they survive else- 
where in Greek. It is farther to be observed 
that the Christian element of the work appears 
even more pronounced in its Syriac than in its. 
Latin form. In both Syriac versions numerous 
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anstances occur of sentences to which a scrip- 
tural turn is given where none such appears in 
_ the Latin ; and what is more significant, of the 
nineteen sentences above cited from the Latin as 
examples of its Christian character, all but two 
439 and 60) are found, some literally, some in 
an altered shape, in one or other Syriac version ; 
five of them (6, 20, 155, 273, 336) in both, 
Hence it follows of course that the Christian 
element was present in the common original of 
these three versions; and moreover it appears 
_ that Rufinus did not indulge in the same licence 
of Christian colouring in his treatment of his 
author as the Syrian translators did. At the 
same time there are points at which a com- 
parison of his rendering with theirs proves that 
he as well as they occasionally did the work of 
translation with a Christian bias. When we find 
“the faithful” in the Latin represented in the 
Syriac (Syr. Il.) by “the wise,” as in 247, or vice 
| versa, as in 436, we may safely infer that the 
original had 6 copés; as in point of fact we 
know to be the case in 49, of which the Greek is 
_ preserved by Porphyry (Ad Marc. 11), Oeds nev 
Deira ovdevds, copds 5é pdvov cov, where for 
ods the Latin has fidelis, and the Syriac (Syr. I.) 


ola alo? tol (he who has faith in 


Him”). So again in 402, for dpery Rufinus 
- gives fides, as does also Syr. II., while in Syr. I. 


we find 15399 {Asa (“knowledge of truth”’). 


The date of the Syriac versions is unknown, but 
they are probably older than the Latin, Of the 
existing MSS. which contain them in whole or 
part (more than twelve, not reckoning MSS. of 
extracts), three at least are of the sixth century. 
All appear to be derived from a common arche- 
type, for all show (among minor variations) a 
close agreement of text, so far as they coincide 
in extent, even in passages that are clearly 
corrupt. Moreover they all differ from the 
Latin in the same extensive omission (ss. 44—77) 
in the earlier part of Book IL, and in the 
transposition of a nearly equal quantity of 
matter (ss. 357, 359, 364-412) to a later part 
of that book; an imperfection which no doubt 
is to be explained by the loss of a leaf, and the 
consequent displacement of the conjugate leaf, of 
the archetype, which was therefore probably 
already an old MS. when the first copy was 
made. Further, it appears that the text of this 
ancient archetype had been arranged by some 
editor who, having fallen in with the two 
versions (Syr. I. and Syr. Il.) already described, 
-each bearing the name of Xystus,—and failing 
to perceive that though differing in wording 
they were in fact hut two translations, one 
partial, the other complete, of the same 
original,—joined them together as First and 
Second Books of the Sayings of Xystus, completing 
his compilation by attaching to each a short 
appendix of such similar sentences as he could 
collect elsewhere, and subjoining a Third Book 
composed of like material.® It is clear that to 


e As examples of the Christianizing amplifications of 
the Syriac versions, see s. 9, where Syr. I. (p. 2. 7) in- 
troduces the language of 1 Cor. ii. 15; ands, 271, where 
&yr. IL. (20. 10) borrows from Gal. vi. 8. Sometimes, 
however, the Syriac additions are confirmed aliwnde; as 
e.g. where Syr. I. (5. 15) prefixes to 270, “ Count it great 
wisdom that a man should subdue his body,” which 
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give time for all these processes of translating, 
editing, and copying, it is hardly possible to 
assign to either of these versions a date later 
than 400. It follows therefore that these Syriac 
versions confirm the opinion that the “* Gnomes 
of Xystus” was originally a Christian work ; 
and their evidence is not merely of weight be- 
cause of its antiquity, but moreover, as being 
certainly independent of that yielded by the 
Latin version, corroborates the latter, and is in 
turn corroborated by it. They prove moreover 
that the tradition which ascribes the Gnomes 
to a bishop of Rome prevailed in the East at an 
early date, and was not invented by Rufinus; 
who indeed records it, but expresses no opinion 
one, way or the other concerning its truth. 

Ill, The GREEK ORIGINAL must have been 
known to Jerome, for in the sentence which (as 
above mentioned) he twice quotes, he does not 
follow the rendering of Rufinus. Many sentences 
of it are to be found scattered through the early 
collections of Demophanes, Stobaeus, and others, 
as well as in later florilegia which are certainly 
Christian, such as the Lclogae of Maximus the 
Confessor (seventh century), and the compi- 
lations of Georgides and Antonius Melissa 
(eleventh or twelfth century). Most of these sen- 
tences reappear in the Latin ; a few in the Syriac 
only: but some, noted by the Greek collectors 
as “of Sextus,” appear to have escaped the 
translators. Much larger portions of it are 
embodied in an anonymous Jorilegium of un- 
certain date, entitled Ty@mar Sopav (published 
by Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, t. i. pp. 127— 
134), consisting of 93 sentences, of which no less 
than 59 are to be met with either in the Latin 
or the Syriac, 42 of them within the first 49, 
standing for the most part (often continuously) 
in the same order as that of Rufinus. About 
the same number appear also, with like order 
and continuity, in Porphyry’s Ypistle to Marcella 
(written circa 350), not as quotations, but inter- 
woven into its substance. But the earliest 
known citations by name of the “ Gnomes of 
Sextus,” and in every respect the most im- 
portant, occur a century before Porphyry, in the 
writings of Origen, These are so instructive 
that it is worth while to. give them at length. 

1. The first is found in his treatise Against 
Celsus, viii. 30 (p. 763); where, in refuting his 
adversary’s assertion that Christians were for- 
bidden to use flesh as food, he cites the authority 


sentence we find in Porphyry, Ad Marc. 34, MeydéAn 
rrawela apxey TOV odmaros (cp. Syr, II. 20.16). In)77 
Rufinus is unintelligible, but Syr. IT. (17. 6) correctly 
renders the Greek, which is extant here also. Similar 
instances are Syr. I. 4, 6 and 7; Syr. II. 16.17. In 178 
Syr. I. (4.15), with Rufinus, rightly renders trovdov ; 
against Syr. Il. (17. 6), which may represent a reading 
Urovder. So in 286 it may be that where Syr. II. (21. 6) 
gives ‘for beauty of body” where Rufinus has “ proprio 
ore,” the translator follows a misreading odmarc for 
oréuart. But the rendering (Syr. II. 13. 12) of xpyris 
by ‘‘shoe,” instead of “foundation” (86), is a mere 
blunder, und is a strange one, inasmuch as Syr. IL. 
(26. 21) correctly translates the same word in 371. In 
at least one case (123) Syr, II. (14. 27) enables us to 
correct tbe Latin, lex for luz. A serious interpolation 
in the Latin (230), and a slight one shortly after (231), 
find no countenance from either Syriac. But in 61 
and 62, where the only grave misrendering made by 
Rufinus occurs (chorus for xwpyua), both Syriae ver- 
sions are wanting, 
4H 
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of our Lord (Matt. xv. 11, 17, 19), of the 
Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv. 28), and of St. 
Paul (Rom. xiv. 15, 21; 1 Cor. viii. 13), and 
then proceeds, “* And when I am on this topic, it 
is not without cogency (4i@avov) that I should 
‘make mention of a very admirable sentence 
which also most. Christians meet with, as it 
stands in the Sentences of Sextus (7 at of roAAol 
tay Xpuotiavey avaryeypapmern ev tats SeErov 
ywopos evruyxdvovow), as follows : "Euwixwv 
‘Xpiiois. wiv Gdiddopor, daroxy 5& AoyiKdTEpov.” 
This is s. 109 in Rufinus, ‘t Animantium omnium 
usus quidem in cibis indifferens, abstinere vero 
rationabilius est.” He then goes on to contrast 
the rule laid down for Christians on this subject 
in Acts xy., its limitations and its grounds, with 
the absolute prohibition against eating flesh 
which Pythagoras founded on the doctrine of 
the transmigration of human souls into the 
bodies of lower animals. Some scholars have 
understood Origen to refer here to Sextus as a 
heathen authority, and Heumann (ap. Harles’ 
ed. of Fabricius’ Biblioth. Gr. t. i. lib. ii. c. 13, 
p- 870) even asserts that he describes him as a 
Pythagorean. But this is not so; on the con- 
trary, itis plain that Origen is contrasting the 
teaching of Sextus, who held that to eat flesh 
was ddidpopoy, with the Pythagorean doctrine,. 
according to which it was an abomination tanta- 
mount to cannibalism, And it seems that the 
general drift of the passage is pretty nearly as, 
follows: “I have adduced passages from the. 
New Testament to show what are the Christian, 
rules and principles touching the use of animal 
food; I have to add, as bearing on the same 
point, that a work also in the hands of most 
Christians pronounces that-use to be a thing in- 
different.” If this be a fair representation of 
his meaning, it is not. easy to avoid the conclusion 
that a book quoted thus to yield evidence on a 
matter of Christian teaching and usage—a book 
which “ most. Christians” (of roAAol, not merely 
many) knew familiarly—must have been a 
Christian work. 

2. The second passage where Origen refers to 
Sextus is in his Commentary on Matthew, t. xv. 
4, p. 654, where on the text Matt. xix. 12 he 
cites two of our Sentences as bearing on the inter- 
pretation of the saying, “There be eunuchs 


which have made themselves eunuchs for the 


kingdom of heaven’s sake.” He holds it need- 
ful (he says) to discuss the subject, because he 
has met with (évrerdxomev) some teachers who 


have wrought on ardent souls, stronger in faith 


than in reason, to act on a literal construction 
of that saying, and he thus proceeds, “Sextus 
in his Gnomes, a book current among many as 
approved (Sox/u), says, Mav pépos 7d avameibdv 
oe wh Twppoveiv, pipov Fuewov yap xwpls Tod 
bépous Civ cwppdves, 7) werd ToD wepous GAcOplws 
[= Rufinus 13 (as above cited), ‘Omne mem- 
brum corporis quod suadet te contra pudicitiam 
agere, abiciendum; melius est enim sine uno 
membro yivere quam cum-eo puniri’]. Then 
again, farther on in the same book, he-gives a 
suggestion to the like effect when he says, 
*AvOpdrous Tos ky brép Tov Td Aormdy Tou 
odparos exew eppwevoy dmokorrovtas a’Tayv 
kat flrrovtas mepn’ mécw BéAtiov datp Tov 
ocwppoveiy; [= Rufinus 273, ‘Solent homines 
abscidere aliqua membrorum suorum pro sani- 
tate reliquorum; quanto id praestantius. pro 
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pudicitia fiet?’]” He here distinctly classes 
Sextus as a writer held in repute among many 
Christians, as one of the teachers by whom 
enthusiastic spirits were in danger of being 
misled in this matter; a fact which surely leads, 
as before, to the conclusion that he knew him 
as a Christian writer. And Origen’s citation 
of these two sentences, Which carry: on their 


-face evidence of their Christian origin and of 


their author’s knowledge of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, proves them to be no interpolation of 
Rufinus, but to belong to the Greek original 
which Rufinus had before him, and whence he 
translated them with substantial fidelity.? 
Assuming then that the work which is knowm 
to us in the Latin and Syriac versions is sub- 
stantially identical with that which Origen 
knew as familiarly current among Christians in 
his time, and that he regarded it as a Christian 
work, we may accept it on his authority as the: 
production of a Christian author prior in date 
to him,—Sextus, Sixtus, or Xystus. Nor does: 
this conclusion rest on Origen’s opinion merely 5: 
but on the proof which lies in the fact that of 
the three sentences preserved by him, two bear 
such close affinity to the singular passage of the: 
New Testament on which he quotes them as to 
exclude the possibility of heathen authorship. 
The work was therefore composed, or at least 
put into its present shape, before Origen’s time, 
and is thus determined as belonging to the 
second century; and there is no direct evidence: 
to prove that it ever existed in an earlier shape, 
in which the Christian sentences such as Origer 
found in it were not present. It is true indeed 
that, except the two sentences referred to, none 
of the fragments preserved in Greek has a 
distinctively Christian character; but it’ does: 
not follow hence that the original Greek col- 
lection contained no sentences of such character. 
It is easy to understand that a thought or 
precept borrowed by Xystus from the Scriptures 
would be unlikely to attract the choice of a 
compiler of extracts, inasmuch as such thought 
or precept would already be familiar to his- 
readers in the superior authority and force of 
its original form. It must however be admitted 
that the Gnomes as a whole savour more of 
Greek philosophy, and its exclusiveness, than of 
the world-wide Gospel.6 But there is nothing 
improbable in the theory that we have here 
the work of a Christian writer of the early period 
specified, deeply imbued by early training in the: 
tenets of that philosophy,. possibly a recent con- 
vert to the faith of Christ, who ‘has made for 
Christian use a collection of the best results of 
Gentile wisdom, modified more or less by an 
infusion of the spirit of the Gospel, and inter- 
spersed here and there with sentences founded 
on the Christian Scriptures. Such a combinatiom 
of ethnic and evangelic teaching might naturally 
be suggested by the example of St. Paul, in his 
references to the moral and theistic principles 


f Both these sentences are found in Syr. II. (11. 103 20,, 
13), the latter also in Syr. I. (5. 18). It is interesting to 
observe how both Syriac translators modify its conclud-- 
ing words: Syr. I. so as to avoid, Syr. II. so as to give: 
warning against, the dangerous suggestion it implies. 

& The translators showed themselves conscious of this: 
when they replaced 6 codpds by ‘‘ the faithful.” The- 
character of the,work is well brought out by the sum— 
mary of its topics in Gildemeister’s edition. _ Eee 
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set. forth, by Aristotle, Menander, and Aratus 
(Rom. i. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Acts xvii. 28). The 
idea of it certainly did not seem incongruous to 
‘the compilers of the later florilegia ; as for ex- 
ample to Maximus, in whose Helogae Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Demosthenes, 
Isoerates, and many others, appear intermixed 
‘with Solomon, Isaiah and the Son of. Sirach, St. 
> Matthew and St. Luke, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen 
-and Chrysostom. This practice (it is to be 
remarked in passing) renders it impossible to 
draw any inference, one way or the other, from 
the fact. that sentences ‘tof Sextus.” are included 
(as has been aboye stated).in, the collections of 
-Maximus and other Christian compilers... In the 
Parallels, however, attributed to John Damascene 
(A. 24, p. 362), we find a sentence of Sextus 
placed among excerpts from Scripture and 
Christian writers so as to make it clear that 
the compiler regarded him as a Christian; 
as indeed he shows by entitling it Zéfrov Pop. 
[sic]. ; 
On the other hand, however, we have to 
saccount for the facts (already mentioned) that 
some of our Gnomes are found in the collections 
‘of Demophanes and of Stobaeus (though with 
no author’s name attached), which are Gentile 
works, neither being of certain date, but the 
former at least admittedly pre-Christian; and 
also that they are largely and continuously 
incorporated not only in the Ty@puar Sopar, 
probably a heathen, even a pre-Christian pro- 
duction, but in the ZLpistle of Porphyry, an 
‘author especially unlikely to borrow from a 
Christian source. It may be, however, that 
Porphyry having fallen in with the work was 
attracted by its Pythagorean character and 
‘philosophic value, and used it for the sake of its 
‘contents, most of which would, irrespectively of 
their origin,.commend themselves to a theistic 
moralist. such’ as he was. We may even con- 
jecture that it was through Origen, whose 
pupil he had been in his youth, that he first be- 
‘came acquainted with it and learned its merits. 
Or, again, it may be that the “Gnomes of 
Sextus” known to Origen had for its basis an 
earlier, non-Christian, probably pre-Christian 
manual of Gnomes, chiefly Pythagorean, and that 
from this manual, not from Sextus, Porphyry 
borrowed." This latter solution has the advan- 
tage of accounting likewise for the knowledge of 
our Gnomes which the early non-Christian com- 
‘pilers above mentioned appear to have possessed. 
In its favour we can adduce the parallel case of 
the adaptations to Christian use of the Lncheir- 
idion of Epictetus, one by a Paraphrast of (pro- 
bably) the fifth century, another by a writer who 
passed his production as a work of Nilus.? 


h Against this supposition is the fact that Porphyry 
seems (Zp. ad M., 34) to cite s. 273 which is founded on 
Matt. xix. 12 (see above). But the citation is doubtful. 
The language differs totally from that of Sextus (ap. 
Orig.), and the lesson suggested by Sextus (self-mutila- 
tion) is very different from Porphyry’s, which is clearly 
suicide. The context and order also do not favour the 
opinion that the sentence is from Sextus. 

i The former was first printed by Méric Casaubon 
(1659). The latter is usually appended to the works of 
Nilus. Most of the alterations made by the Paraphrast 
consist in substituting cds for, Got, adeApos % hidos for 
raidiov % yum, and so forth. But we also find “the 
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, There are thus two admissible theories, of the 
formation of the collection known.as the, Gnomes 
of Sextus: that it is (a) the production of 
a Christian philosopher, freely. working up 
heathen material with a leaven of the Gospel, 
for Christian use; or.(b) an anthology, originally 
heathen, of philosophic sayings, worked oyer 
and interpolated at an early date by a Christian 


-redactor. And these .two theories really run 


into one, or at least. approximate so closely as 
to be practically undistinguishable. one from the 
other. If however we are to choose between 
them, the weight of argument: seems to,be dis- 
tinctly in favour of the hypothesis: that the book 
was originally Christian, , The Christian element 
in it, though unquestionably present, is nowhere 
obtruded, and is to all appearance. woven. into 
the original texture, rather than wrought upon 
it or inserted in it in a process.of rehandling 
such as the Syriac versions plainly betray... The 
method, however, pursued. in the work seems. to 
be not so much to impart a Christian tone to 
the maxims of Gentile wisdom embodied in it, as 
rather to intermix with them.a selection. of 
Christian maxims mouldéd into form and expres- 
sion similar to theirs. f - 

Whether Sextus (Sixtus or, Xystus) is to ,he 
regarded as the name of the Christian author 
or redactor who gave the work its existing 
shape, or of the heathen philosopher who, may 
be supposed to have supplied him with, its 
basis, is a question hard to answer, but. of little 
moment. In favour of the former opinion. is 
the fact that the Christian. anthologists. quote 
it under the name of Sextus, whereas Porphyry 
and the heathen compilers use it without naming 
the author. The ascription of it to ‘Sextus a 
Pythagorean philosopher ”’ originated apparently 
with Jerome (who no doubt took it from the 
entry in the Chronicon of Eusebius: see below), 
and, so far as it has prevailed, owes its acceptance 
to his authority. But while we.may. prefer,to 
adopt the view which regards the Gnomes as 
the work of a second-century Christian named 
Sextus or Xystus (= Sixtus), it by, no, means 
follows that we are to. accept.the tradition 
mentioned by. Rufinus, confirmed though it, is 
by Syriac evidence, that he was Sixtus (either I. 
or II.), Bishop of Rome. The words of Rufinus, 
who speaks of “ Xystus bishop and martyr,” seem 
to point to Sixtus I, who certainly was a martyr; 
whereas there is no sufficient early evidence to 
show that Sixtus I. was entitled, and no reason 
to think that Rufinus believed him to be entitled, 
to that designation (see articles Srxtus (2) I, 
Xystus II.). But our author could ‘not be 
Sixtus II.; for that prelate was contemporary 
with and outlived Origen, who as we have seen 
quotes our Gnomes as already current and com- 
monly read among Christians in his day ; not to 
mention that the work is also apparently quoted 
(though not by name) still earlier by Clement 
of Alexandria. The theory which assigns them 


Apostles and martyrs,” or “ Paul,” cited as examples in 
place of “Socrates,” and “the Scriptures” instead of 
“the writings of Chrysippus;” and towards the end 
many chapters are boldly rewritten, and scriptural 
language is freely introduced. Though Christ is not 
named, we find “the Saviour and his Spirit” in the 
last section; and the closing quotation from the Apology 
of Socrates is blended with Matt. x. 28, ey gi ee 
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to Sixtus I. is a possible one, and has found | 
advocates; yet it is hard to believe that if this 
be true, Origen should not have known it, or if | 
he knew it should have omitted to designate the 
Sextus whom he quotes, as bishop of so great a | 
church, Thus it appears that of the two) 
Christian personages to whom the authorship | 
has been attributed, one is out of the question, | 
and the claims of the other, though possible, | 
are not only not proved, but hardly probable. 
Yet the ninth-century fabricator of the Deere- | 
tals apparently knew our Gnomes as the work of | 
Sixtus I., for in his Zpistola £. Stati J. (Hinsch’s | 
edn., p. 107; cp. Angilr. iii.) he has had the | 
skill to give something of verisimilitude to nis 
forgery by introducing Sentences 6 and 166, 
Still less successful are the attempts which 
have been made to identify the author as a 
heathen philosopher. It is true we find in 
Jerome’s translation of the Chronicon of Eusebius, 
under O1. 195. 1(=A.D.1), the entry “ Xystus [a/. 
Sixtus] Pythagoricus philosophus agnoscitur ;” 
and so in Syncellus, p. 252, S€Eros piAdcogos 
TlvOaryopixds Hxwacey, which no doubt preserves 
the name as written by Eusebius, and makes it 
probable that Jerome altered it with a view to 
the identification of this person as the Xystus 
(=Sixtus) of the Gnomes. But of this philo- 
sopher no other trace survives; and it is idle 
to conjecture, as Orelli does, that he may have 
been the author of the heathen work, on which 
the collection translated by Rufinus was based. 
Another person has been confidently upheld 
as the true claimant of the authorship by Gale 
(Opuscula Mythol., Eth., Phys., 1671), followed 
by J. A. Fabricius, Mosheim, and many others, 
—Sextius, a Roman philosopher, extolled and 
often cited by Seneca, who describes him as 
combining Stoic with Pythagorean doctrine, and 
mentioned by Pliny (Hist. Nat. xviii. 28, 274) 
and Plutarch (Prof. in Virt. 5). He is recorded 
to have declined the offer of Julius Caesar to 
make him a senator, which fact implies that he 
was over twenty-five years of age in the year 
43 B.c., and over seventy at the date assigned in 
the Chronicon for the prime of ‘Sextus the 
Pythagorean philosopher.” We infer, therefore, 
that he is probably not the person described in 
these words by Eusebius, and apparently | re- 
garded by Jerome as the author of our Gnomes. 
All ancient authority is against the theory 
which attributes them to this Sextius; indeed 
the fact that it was never heard of until put 
forward by Gale in 1671 is almost sufficient to 
condemn it. It is hardly credible that a work, 
if originally put forward under a name so con- 
siderable as that of Sextius, extolled by a writer 
so widely read as Seneca, not only as a great 
thinker but as the founder of a school, could be 
transferred in popular acceptation from its true 
author to a Roman bishop. Besides, Origen, 
Rufinus, and Jerome alike name the author 
Xystus, Sixtus, or Sextus—never Sextius. The 
account, moreover, which Seneca gives of the 
philosophy of Sextius, that though conveyed in 
the Greek language it was Roman in morals, 
and though professedly Pythagorean partook 
largely of the Stoic (“Graecis verbis, Romanis 
moribus,” Zp. lxxiii.12; “vir licet neget Steicus,” 
Ep. \xiv. 2), ill suits the character of our 
‘Gnomes, which is distinctly Greek of the Pytha- 
gorean school modified by the infusion of Chris- | 
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tian (certainly not of Stoic)) teaching. Again, 
a saying of Sextius preserved by Seneca, ‘‘ Jovem 
plus non posse quam bonum virum” (£p. 
Ixxiv. 11), is alien from the pure theism of the 
Gnomes. And finally, the only sentence of the 
Gnomes which has an apparent resemblance to 
anything recorded of the teaching of Sextius, is 
really conclusive evidence that he cannot have 
composed them: it is the first of those cited by 
Origen (s. 109), which treats of the use of 
animal food. We learn from Seneca (Zp. cviii. 
17), on the authority of his master Sotion, who 
was a pupil of Sextius, that Sextius abstained 
from animal food, not on the ground laid down 
by Pythagoras, namely the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis,* but because it led to cruelty, self- 
indulgence, and injury to health. Knowing 
then that he thus trebly condemned the practice, 
we cannot suppose him to be the author of the 
Sentence in which it is pronounced to be 
“indifferent.” 

The view advanced by Ott (Spriiche des Philos. 
Sextius, 1863), who attempted to prove that the 
Gnomes are the work of the younger Sextius, 
son (as is supposed) of the elder, and successor 
as head of the Sextian school, seems to have 
found no supporter. It is hardly worth while 
to discuss or even mention this theory, inasmuch 
as absolutely nothing is known of this Sextius, 
whose very existence indeed is but a matter of 
conjectural, though probable, inference. 

It is to be noted that Eusebius (HW. EZ. v. 27; 
followed by Jerome, De Viris Zil. 50) names 
a Sextus as one of the Christian writers of the 
reign of Severus (193-211), and gives the title 
of his principal work, On the Resurrection. 
And we may here remark that Maximus, whose 
extracts from the Gnomes “of Sextus” have 
been aboye mentioned, in his Scholia on Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite (De Myst. Theol. c. v. 
p- 238), adduces “Sextus the ecclesiastical 
philosopher” as having expressed an opinion 
concerning the Being of God to the same effect 
as that which he quotes from “Gregory the 
theologian,” scil. &s o¥re 4 Oedrns otte Td 
ayévyntoy ote 4 marpérns obctay onpalver 
@eov. Nothing of this is found in the Gnomes ; 
but the designation here applied to Sextus aptly 
describes a Christian writer trained in Gentile 
wisdom, such as the balance of probability 
inclines us to suppose their author to have been. 
And it may well be that other works of the 
same writer were known to Maximus. The 
Catalogue of Ebedjesu, classing him as a Greek 
writer of the fifth century, assigns to him, with 


the Gnomes (};80}80), a Treatise “ Of those . 
that love God.”! An early MS. in the British 


J The Stoic doctrine that all sins are equal is con- 
demned in s. 297; the lawfulness of suicide in 321. 
Again, the xdéojos as regarded by the writer of the 
Gnomes (ss. 15, 20, &c.) is as remote as possible from 
the Stoic conception of the xéapos. 

* Zeller (Philosophie der Griechen, Period IIL., s. ii., 
7, p. 681, n. 6; 3rd ed.) strangely misunderstands 
Seneca, when he represents him as stating here that 
Sotion was the first to assign this reason for prohibiting 
animal food. : 

1 Add. 14581 (sixth century) contains in Syriac a 
Discourse “On the Perfection of the Path of the Fear 
of God,” also assigned to Xystus, but apparently in a 
later hand (Wright, Catal., p. 655). ‘ 
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- Museum (Add. 14612, of sixth or seventh 
century) preserves extracts in Syriac from an 


Instruction (WaraXs0o) of Mar Xystus, 


bishop of Rome”; and in another (12155, eighth 
century) we have portions of an Zpistle of the 
same personage. 

An “ Anaphora of Xystus, bishop of Rome,” 
is found in many MSS., was printed in the 
Maronite Missal at Rome, 1594, and is given by 
Renaudot (ii. p. 398) in Latin. Assemani, though 
accepting (iii. 48) Jerome’s judgment concerning 
the Gnomes and Rufinus, inconsistently ascribes 
them (i. 429), with the Anaphora, to a fifth- 
eentury bishop, whom, against all the evidence, 
he supposes to have been a Syrian. As regards 
the Gnomes, this view is of course impossible. 
The Anaphora indeed is of the Syrian type; 
but there is no doubt that the Xystus whose 
name it bears was (as the MSS. testify) under- 
stood by the Syrian Church to be a Roman 
Pontiff. Thus we find Anaphorae “of Clement 
of Rome,” “of Julius bishop of Rome”: the 
reason being, as explained by a Syrian authority 
(ap. Assem. i. 430), that those prelates and 
others were believed to have left ‘canons and 
commandments” which were embodied in the 
many Syriac Anaphorae that bear their names, 
Accordingly, of all these Anaphorae that of 
Xystus alone bears the feature, which marks 
the “ General Liturgy” of the Syrian use,— 
that the Zersanctus is said not only by the 
people before, but also by the priest after, 
consecration ; which fact corresponds with the 
Koman record in the Liber Pontificalis (sixth 
century), that Xystus I. “constituit ut inter 
actionem sacerdos incipiens populum hymnum 
decantaret Sanctus Sanctus Sanctus Dominus 
Deus Sabaoth” (pp. 56, 57, Duchesne’s edn. 
1886). This is a noteworthy coincidence, re- 
markably confirming the Syriac tradition which 
prefixes the name of Xystus to this Anaphora. 

The best edition of the Gnomes is that of 
Gildemeister (1873), to which this article is 
largely indebted. It gives the only critical 
text of the version of Rufinus, with a Latin 
translation of the Syriac versions, and a col- 
lection of the remains of the original Greek, 
fuller than is elsewhere to be found. To this 
edition all the above references relate. In his 
Prolegomena he declines to commit himself to 
any definite judgment on the question of 
authorship, but he gives ample information 
concerning the work, especially its Latin form, 
including full particulars of the MSS. employed, 
fourteen in number, and of the printed editions. 
Of these latter, the earliest is that of Abstem 
(1502), now very rare; which was followed in 
1507 by that of Champerius, usually accounted the 
editio princeps, and afterwards by several others 
within the sixteenth century. Among more 
recent editions the most important (besides those 
already mentioned) are those of Siber (1725), 
and of Orelli (in Opuse. Gr., 1819, t.i. p. 244), 
both of whom assign the work to Sixtus IL, the 
latter however attempting (Praef. p. xiv) to 
compromise between the claims of heathen and 
Christian authorship. The latest supporters 
of the view of Gale, who ascribed it to the 
elder Sextius, are De Lasteyrie, who has pub- 
lished a French version of the Gnomes with 


notes (1843), and, Mullach, in his Fragmenta | 
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Philosophorum Gracc. (1860). Of the historians 
of philosophy, Brucker (Period IL. pt. 1, bk. i. 
ce. 2, s. 2, §§ 3, 4) follows Gale and Fabricius 
against Siber on the side of Sextius; Ritter (t. iv. 
bk. xii. c. 3, p. 172) admits it as possible that 
he may have been the author of the original 
work, which he believes to have been recast by 
a Christian hand into the shape in which it 
reached Rufinus; Zeller (p. 679) holds it to be 
certainly a Christian work, but places it late in 
the second century, and conjectures that the 
writer meant his work for non-Christians as well 
as Christians, and therefore assumed the name of : 
Sextus (not Sextius) the Pythagorean. Neander 
(Hist. vol. ii. p. 462, Bohn’s transl.) advances a 
like opinion. (Cp. Eus. H. 2. v. 27, above cited,) 
Ewald (Hist. of Israel, bk. viii. pt. ii. s. 3) 
is alone in the untenable opinion that in the 
Syriac, in its three books. as given from the 
MSS. in Lagarde’s text, we have the true and 
original form of the Gnomes, the production of 
‘‘a Greek or Roman philosopher who has in this 
book become Christian,” working on the basis of 
the Sermon on the Mount and the writings of 
St. James and St. John, and (in a less degree) of 
St. Paul; and this philosopher he confidently 
identifies with Xystus I., Bishop of Rome. 

See the article Sexrus Pyruag. in the 
Dict. OF GREEK AND RoMAN BIOGRAPHY. ; 

{J. Gw.] 


Y 


YFFI, son of Osfrid, and grandson of Edwin, 
king of Northumbria. He was baptized by 
Paulinus at York, on Easter day A.D. 627 (Beda, 
H. B. ii. 14), On the death of Edwin, in A.D. 
633, he was taken to Kent, and thence was 
sent, for additional safety, to Dagobert, king of 
France, to be brought up in his court. He died 
there in his childhood. (Jb. ii. xx.) (J. R.] 


YNYR GWENT, regulus of South Wales 
about the close of the 5th century. He married 
Madryn, daughter of Vortimer, by whom he 
became head of one of the holy families of 
Wales. He (or more probably his son Iddon) 
was patron of St. Tathai, to whom he gave a 
college at Caerwent, (Prof. Rees, Welsh SS. 
132, 164, 233 sq.; W. J. Rees, Camb. Br. SS. 
301, 580.) [J. G.] 


YRIEIX (Yrrer, Arepius, ARIDIUs, 
Arius), abbat of the monastery of St. Yreix, 
near Limoges. The Vita S. Aridti abbatis, 
attributed to St. Gregory of Tours and coinciding 
with much that he says in the Historia Fran- 
corum, is probably the work of a monk of St. 
Yreix, but is fuller of references to miracles 
than to historical points: it appears to be 
based on St. Gregory’s notes, and thus is valuable 
as a key to the composition of other medieval 
lives. Yrieix, whose name is latinised Aredius 
and Aridius, was born at Limoges, of noble parents 
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named Jucundus and Pelagia, At an early age 
he became an attendant, and at last chancellor 
at the court of Theodebert king of Austrasia. He 
there attracted the attention of Nicetius, bishop 
of Treves, and by him he was trained and raised 
to the priesthood (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. x. 29; 
Vit. S. Arid. cc. 1-5). He was Gregory’s chief 
informant as to the facts in his memoir de 
sancto Nicetio Treverorum episcopo (Greg. Tur. 
Vitae Patrum, c. 17), and was an adviser of Gun- 
tramnus king of Burgundy (Greg. Tur. Hist. 
Franc. viii. 27). On hearing of his father’s 
death he returned to Limoges to console his 
mother Pelagia, who devoted herself to a con- 
yentual life (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. x. 29, and 
Lib. de Glor. Conf. c. 104), while Yrieix, for 
the time, retired into solitude. He then re- 
turned, built the monastery of Atan, and gave 
himself up entirely to prayer, study, and 
active beneficence. His time was occupied for 
the most part in copying out books, which he 
distributed among the neighbouring churches 
and monasteries, and in giving alms to the 
poor: according to the Vit. §. Arid. he also 
aided them by numercus miracles. He showed 
a special devotion to St. Martin and his shrine, 
which he often visited (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. 
vili. 15; De Mir. S. Mart. ii. c. 39, iii. c. 24; 
Vit. 8. Arid. c. 19 sq.), and he bequeathed to the 
monastery at Tours the possession of all his 
goods, monasteries, lands, &c. (The Testamentum 
S. Aredii Abb. Attanensis, published first by 
Mabillon, Ana. 208, and now by Migne,Pat. Lat. 
Ixxi. 1143 sq., is of singular interest: it is said 
to have been written in the eleventh year of 
Sigebert king of Austrasia, ie. a.p. 572, by St. 
Yrieix for himself and his mother, and enters 
most minutely into the different forms of 
property belonging to the trust). St. Yrieix 
died a.D. 591, upwards of eighty years of age 
(Vit. S. Arid. c.33),.and was buried in the 
church of St. Hilary by his own arrangement 
(2b. ¢..34): he seems to have outlived Fortu- 
natus, who wrote an ode upon him (Ven. Fortu- 
natus, Mise. v. c. 22in Migne, Pat. Lat. lxxxviii. 
202, Duchesne, Hist. Franc. Scrip. i. 486). His 
feast is Aug. 25, and he has given his name to 
St. Yrieix in the province of Vienne Haute. 
(The primary authority is Gregorius Turonensis, 
Hist. Franc, x. ¢. 29, based or this is Vita S. 
Aridii, attributed to St. Gregory, and given by 
Mabillon, A. SS.O. 8. B. i. 349 sq., by Boll. A. SS. 
Aug. v. 178 sq., and by Migne, Pat. Lat. Ixxi. 
1119 sq, The Boll. ib, 182 sq. give also 
another Life from Mabillon, Anal. iv. 194 Sq., 
based on the same material. See Hist. Litt. de 
la France, iii. 364-5; Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. xi, 
324-5; Baronius, Ann. A.D. 595, cc. 85-9.), 
JG. 
YSTYFFAN, a Welsh saint of - ooh 
century, son of Mawan, descended from Cadell 
Deyrallug, and founder of Llanstyffan in Carmar- 
thenshire and Llanstyffan in Radnorshire. He 
was bardic friend of St. Teilo, and supposed to be 
the author of some stanzas, entitled Englynion 
Cain Cynnwyre (Achau y Saint, ap. Myv. Arch. 
li. 24, 56; Williams, Jolo MSS. 652; Rees, 
Welsh SS. 161, 251). He is probably Ystyffan, 
bishop of Margam, as represented in Iolo Mor- 
ganweg’s list. (Lib. Land. by Rees, 625.) [J.G.] 


: YVORES, Irish saint. [IpnaRr.] ; 


ZACCHAEUS 


Z 


ZABARDAS, duke of Sardinia. In a.p. 
594, Gregory the Great wrote to him praising 
him for making it a condition of peace with the 
Barbaricines that they should become Christians, 
and asking him to help the missionaries he was 
sending there. (Zpp. iv.'24.) [F.. D.]- 


ZABDAS (Zampas, ZEBEDAEUS, Eutych- 
Bazas), the thirty-seventh bishop of Jerusalem. 
According to Clinton (Faust. Rom. i. 343) he suc- 
ceeded Hymenaeus in the 14th year of Diocle- 
tian, A.D. 298, and after having sat 2 years was 
followed by Hermon, A.p. 330. Later hagiolo- 
gists in defiance of chronology ‘and historical 


‘likelihood ascribe to Zabdas the conversion of St: 


Maurice and the Theban legion. He is comme- 
morated as Zamdas in the Roman Martyrology, 
Feb.19 (Euseb. H. E. vii. 32; Chron. Euseb.; Chron. 
Hieron. ; Clinton, Fasti Romani, i: 343). [E. V.] 


ZACCHAEUS (1) (otherwise Zacwarras), 
the fourth bishop of Jerusalem. The commence- 
ment of his episcopate is placed in the 14th 
year of Trajan, A.p. 112 (Euseb.. A. EZ. iv. 5. 
Epiphan. Haer. Ixvi. 20. Chron. Armen. Euseb.) 
Eutychius (351) assigns seven years to his epi- 
scopate. [E. v.] 


ZACCHAEUS (2), bishop of Caesarea,’ is 
named by the anonymous author of Praedesti- 
natus (lib. i. ec. 11,13; Migne, Patrol, liii. 591) 
as having passed an official condemnation on the 
Valentiniazs, and the Ptolemeites (a Valentinian 
sect). No such bishop of Caesarea however is 
named by Eusebius or any early writer. The 
legend that makes the publican of Jericho (Luke 
xix. 2-10) a bishop, found in the Clementines 
(Hom. ii. 1; Recog. iii. 65) seems to point to the 
same person, but is too late to be trustworthy. 
(Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 538.) [E. Vj: 


ZACCHAEUS, (8), martyr in Palestine, on 
June 7, with Alphaeus in the persecution of 
Diocletian (Euseb. Mart. Pal. c. 1). In the 
Menologium Graecorum, Noy. 18,.he is called a 
deacon of Gadara. The acts of these martyrs 
are printed by Assemani (279, n. 4). See also 
Ruinart, Acta Sinc. (C.. H.}. 


ZACCHAEUS (4), purveyor of the mon- 
astery of Tabenna, in 347, when Pachomius died, 
and mentioned in the life of Theodore the suc- 
cessor of Pachomius (Boll. Acta SS. 14 Mai. 305 ; 
Vit. Patrum, lib. i. c. 29). {C. HJ 


ZACCHAEUS (5). A treatise styled 
Consultationum Zacchaei Christiani et Apollonii 
Philosophi Libri Tres is attributed to a monk 
named Evagrius (14), who lived’ in the first 
twenty years of the 5th century. He was 
devoted to controversy, as he was also the author 
of the Altercatio Simonis Judaei et Theophili 
Christiani, lately republished’ by Harnack in his 
Texte u. Untersuchungen, Bd. i. Hft. 3, Leipzig, 


ZACCHAEUS 


1883, which he regards as based upon and re- 


_ producing the very words and arguments of the 


anti-Jewish literature of the 2nd century ; and 
specially of the long lost Altercatio Jasonis et 
Papisci [Aristo Petnarus]. The Consultations 
of Zacchaeus shows the style of argument used 


by Christian controversialists as against the 


_ three books. 
" objections of Apollonius, the second expounds 


_ Christian religion, 


Pagans of the 4th century. It is divided into 
The first replies to the Pagan 


the doctrines, and the third the practice of the 
In these books we find 
yarious circumstances which help to fix the date 
of its composition. Thus the author refutes the 
yarious heresies which had arisen prior to his 
time. He mentions all the leading ones down 


' to the Arians and Novatians, but makes no 


- xeference.to those of the Pelagians or Nestorians: 
The pagan retorts on the.Christian the adoration 
paid to the images of the emperors when pressed 
about the adoration paid to pagan idols. 


vicious one, and that the priests endeavour to 
"tepress it, but points out that the Christians'do 
not; adore the images with incense, nor place 


' them:on their altars to be worshipped; a point 


which Geillier cleverly manages to misrepresent 


_ (iii, 428), as if Evagrius sanctioned instead of | 


rejecting the adoration of images. He refers to 
the institutions of monasticism which were then 
rapidly ‘extending in Gaul, and laments the 
threatening aspect of political affairs. There is 
a great deal of incidental information afforded 


 in-these dialogues concerning the internal con- 


dition, ritual, and usages of the church about 
the year 400. The third book treats of the 
subject of Antichrist and his expected appear- 
ance, which the writer regarded as then immi- 
nent. ‘The Consultations will be found printed 


in Miene’s Pat. Lat. t. xx. col. 1061, with 
_ D’Achery’s learned dissertation prefixed. Ceillier 


_ Pelusium (lib. i. epp. 397, 398). 


__.of Constantinople held ‘under Mennas ‘A.D."'336, 


(i. c.) gives a full analysis of it.” (G. T. S.J 


_ ZACCHAEUS (6), addressed by Isidore of 
[c. 1] 


“ZACHARIAS (1), bishop of Pella jin 


Palaestina Secunda. After the visit of St. Sabbas 
to Constantinople, who had been deputed by 
Peter, patriarch of Jerusalem, to lay before 
Justinian the impoverished condition of Pales- 
tiné ‘in ‘consequence of the ravages of the 
Samaritans (Vit. S. Sab. ¢. 75), Zacharias was 
appoitted by the emperor joint ‘commissioner 
svith Antonius of Ascalon to visit the ravaged 
districts, and to report to him on their condition, 
with liberty to remit the imperial taxes and 
to causé the sacred buildings’ destroyed by the 
Samaritans to be rebuilt at their expense, with 
assistance out of the imperial treasury (Fleury, 
livre 32, ¢. 29). He subscribed the condemna- 
tion of Anthimus in 536 (Labbe, v. 283). (Le 
Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 699.) — [E. 'V.J* 


ZACHARIAS (2), surnamed ScHOLASTICUS, 
bishop of Mitylene, and an ecclesiastical. writer 
of th» 6th century.’ He studied philosophy: at 
Alexandria, and civil law at Beyrout. He then 
pecame bishop of Mitylene, the capital of the 
island of Lesbos. He was present at the council 


where Anthimus Severus and the other chiefs of 
the Acephali were condemned. He published 


The | 
Christian replies (i. 28) that the custom is a } 


_ Eyagrius, H. £. 
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the following works:—(1) A dialogue called: 
Ammonius, wherein he discusses witha disciple’ 
of Ammonius, the Alexandrian philosopher, the’ 
doctrine of the eternity of the world. (2) A» 
treatise against the Manicheans. (3) He. is 
reckoned among the commentators upon Aris- 
totle (Fabric: Bib. Graeca, ed. Harles, t.\ x. 
pp. 633-35: For his works see Migne, P. G. 
t. Ixxxv. col. 1011), See next article. [G. T. S.J 


ZACHARIAS (8), usually styled RaEtor, 
and described as bishop of Melitene, circ. 540, 
and author of an Ecclesiastical History in Syriac. 
extendin « from Constantine to thetwentieth year 
of Justinian, the first part derived from Socrates, 
the second from Theodoret, and the third relating. 
his own experience. Mai printed a fragment of 
it in his Scriptt. Vet. Nov. Coll. t. x. The entire 


ZACHARIAS 


‘work has been discovered among the Nitrian 


MSS. It. is described in Wright’s Cat, Syr.. 
MSS. iii. 1046. It has been printed in twelve 
books in Anecdota Syriaca, t. iii., Leiden, 1870, 
by Land; who however has shown (Praef., 
pp- Vii. xii.) that this Zacharias is identical with, 
Zacharias of Mitylene, that. he wrote in Greek, 
and that of the twelve books but five (iii.—vil.) 


are due tohim. Wright (J. c. p. 1126) mentions. 


two other tracts written by him—viz., A Life of 
Isaich of Scete, and a narrative of the death of 
Theodosius, bishop of Jerusalem. See Assem. 
B, 0. ii. 54-62. This history is often, quoted by 
é pe Tae: [Ge TS 

ZAGHARIAS (4), patriarch of Jerusalem, 
AD. 609+629 (Clinton, Fast. Rom. ii. 558), who 
according to Theophanes, Anastasius, and the 
Chronicon: Alexandrinum, succeeded Isaac in the 


‘seventh year of Phocas, A.D. 609. In the sixth 


year of his patriarchate, the devastating arms of 
Chosroes Il. of ‘Persia reached the walls of the 
Holy City, which fell after 18 days’ siege, with 


-a loss of 17,000 lives, more than double: that 
‘number being led away as’ slaves. The ‘con- 


queror also became possessed of the most sacred 
treasure of the Christian world, the wood of the 
true cross, which he took back with him ‘into 
Persia as a magical talisman and: Zacharias with 
it to be its keeper and chaplain. Modestus, abbot 


| of the Monastery of St. Theodosius, was appointed 
| vicar of the captive patriarch. After 14 years’ 


Zacharias was set at liberty, and re- 


captivity, e ; 
A.D. 628, with the hallowed 


turning to Jerusalem, 


yelic, resumed his episcopal duties, which he con- 
tinued to exercise till his death,which, according 
to the Greek Menaea, occurred Feb. 21, A.p. 629. 


Immediately after his arrival asy prisoner in 
Persia, Zacharias addressed a letter to his “shep- 
herdless flock,” rf éaroludyt@ rotuyn, and to the 
other churches which had suffered from the in- 
road of Chosroes, and “the orphan children left 
in’ them.” 
phy ramewds Epnpios aixpddwros Zaxaplas éAd- 
xioros. He draws a terrible picture of the 
moral condition of the remaining population of 
Jerusalem, whom he. charges with luxury, 
avarice, and godless carelessness of life. » He ad- 
monishes them that, so far from its being for 
any good deeds of their own that) they were 
spared, God had rather been gracious to them as 
yeprobates, to give them time for repentance and 
amendment of life. Let them ‘profit bythe 
warning, hear and*fear and not forget God’s 
terrible judgments. which they had: so unde~ 


Zacharias describes himself as worm _ 
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-servedly escaped. He goes on to remind them | of his being aided, instead of being opposed, by — 


that they and the captives were still one body, | 


and calls on them to stretch out a helping hand 
according to their ability, and concludes with a 
moving description of the captives, greyheaded 
men, widows, infants, all fellow prisoners, fellow 
slaves, deserving their compassion and their aid. 
This letter was first published by Combefis as an 
appendix to Chrysostom, De educandis liberis 
Par. 1655. It is to be found inthe Bibl. Patrum 
ed. Lugd. xii. 984, and Migne, Patrolog. Ser. 
Graec. xvi. pars 2, pn. 3227-3234. (Fabr. Bibi. 
Graec, x. 635. Le Quien, Or. Christ. xii. 249.) 
’ {E. V.] 
ZACHARIAS (5), bishop of Dora in Palestine 
¥n cent. viii. There is an epistle extant from 
Peter Mansur to Zacharias, concerning the Body 
and Blood of Christ in St. Joan. Damasc. opp. 
t. i. p. 659, Paris, 1712, (Le Quien, Or. Christ. 
iii. 580.) : [G. T. S.J 


_ ZACHARIAS (6), bishop of Rome, from 
Nov. 30, A.p.° 741 to 14°March, a.p. 752: 
elected four days only after the death of his 
predecessor Gregory III. He was a Greek, and 
the son of one Polychronius (Anastas.). The 
circumstances of the time (see GREGORIUS Ill.) 
precluded any confirmation of the election by 


the Exarch of Ravenna; nor was this token of 


Rome’s political subjection to the eastern em- 
perors ever afterwards resumed. ~ The old con- 
nection between Rome and Constantinople was 
not, however, so far theoretically broken. For 
Zacharias, after his accession, sent the customary 
synodical letters to the Constantinopolitan 
church, and emissaries to the emperor Constan- 
tinus. They found the imperial city in the 
possession of the usurper Artabasdus, but re- 
mained there till the emperor’s restoration in 
the latter part of the year 743, when he sent 
for them, and granted to the pope, agreeably to 
his request made through them, the perpetual 
possession of certain lands called Nymphiae and 
Noraias (Anastas. in Vit. Zach.). It will be seen 
below that Zacharias had meanwhile done the 
emperor good service in checking the Lombard 


king’s intended invasion of the exarchate of 


Ravenna, which was still included in the empire. 

Zacharias, on his accession to the see, found 
the affairs of Italy in a troubled state. Charles 
Martel, whose protection against the Lombards 
the previous pope had implored, and who had 
at length responded by sending an embassy to 
Rome, had died, Oct. 22. The Lombard king, 
Luitprand, who had retired from the Roman 
territory after the arrival of Charles Martel’s 
emissaries, still retained the four cities (Ameria, 
Hortae, Polimartium, and Blera), seized by him 
therein ; and he was preparing for another in- 
vasion. Recent events had been such as to in- 
cense him against the Romans: for T’ rasimund, 


the revolted duke of Spoletium, who, with the: 


duke of Beneventum, had been protected against 
him by Gregory III., had, with aid of a Roman 
army, recovered his dukedom ; but he had failed 
to fulfil his alleged promise to the pope who had 
aided him: of recovering also for Rome the four 
cities aforesaid which were held by Luitprand. 
Zacharias, therefore, immediately after his acces- 
‘sion, sent an embassy to the Lombard king, 
which obtained from. hima promise to restore 
these fonr cities; but on condition, apparently, 


the Roman forces against duke Trasimund. 
Such aid was given, and the feudatory duke was- 
compelled. to surrender himself to the king. 
But the latter still delayed the restoration of 
the cities. Thereupon tle=pope, accompanied 
by a body of his clergy, went himself to Luit- 
prand, who was still in the territory of the 
duchy of Spoletium, where he had received the 
submission of Trasimund. Anastasius gives @ 
glowing account of the reception which the pope 
met with, and of the impression he made upon 
the Lombard king. An honourable escort, it is 
said, was sent to conduct him on his way, and 
the king himself came out froni the city of 
Interamna (Zerni) to meet him. There, after 
services in the church of St. Valentinus, the 
king, on the following Saturday, in a private 
interyiew, was so moved (we are told) by the 
pope’s pious eloquence that he solemnly conceded 
to him, not only the four -cities, but also the 
papal patrimony that had been seized in the 
Sabine territory, concluded a treaty of peace 
with the Roman duchy for twenty years, and 
granted also the liberation of the Roman pri- 
soners that had been taken during previous hos- 
tilities. Subsequently, during the ordination of 
a bishop in the same church of St. Valentinus, 
at which the king was present, we are informed 
further that the sweetness of the pope’s prayers 
was such as to move many of the Lombards to 
tears; and also that the pope one Sunday invited 
the king to dinner, and received him with suck 
sweetness and hilarity of heart that the latter 
declared that he never remembered having beer 
entertained so well. Zacharias, thus successful, 
returned to Rome, where with the assembled 
people he returned thanks to heaven, having 
visited and received possession of all the ceded 
cities on his way. But the peace thus made 
with Rome did not involve any cessation of 
Luitprand’s designs against the exarchate gene- 
rally. Accordingly in 743 he invaded it, took 
possession of the citadel of Caesena, not far 
from Ravenna, and prepared to besiege the latter 
city. The exarch Eutychius and the bishop 
John sent to implore the intervention of the 
pope, who at their request again sought an 
interview with Luitprand, in order to deter him 
from his purpose. He went first to Ravenna, 
whence, haying been hailed there as a deliverer, 
he proceeded to Ticinum (Pavia), where the king © 
then was. The pope’s ambassadors, who had 
preceded him, Luitprand had refused to receive ; 
but the pope himself, when he heard of his 
approach, he caused to be honourably escorted 
from the banks of the Po, and received him 
with distinction as before. The personal influ- 
ence and pious persuasions of Zacharias were 
again successful, though it was not without 
difficulty (post multam duritiam, says Anasta- 
sius) that he obtained his request. At length 
the king consented to relinquish his designs 
against the exarchate, retaining only a third 
part of the territory of Caesena, as a security - 
till ambassadors, sent to the emperor, should 
return. The arrival of Zacharias at Pavia was 
at the end of June, a.p. 743, and the final ces- 
sion of the whole territory of Caesena was 
agreed to be made on the Ist of June in the 
following year; before which time Luitprand 
died; viz., in the January of 744. He was suc+ 


ae oe 


- ef some of the warlike Lombards haying been 
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ceeded at first by his nephew Hildebrand, whom ; 
he had previously associated with himself in the | 
kingdom; but this prince being unacceptable to | 
the Lombards, they conspired against him, and | 
elected Rachis, duke of Forum: Julii (Friulz) as | 
their king. To him Zacharias immediately seut 
an embassy, and obtained from him a confirma- 
tion of the treaty of peace for twenty years that 
had been concluded with Luitprand. Rachis, 
however, after observing it for four or five years, 
at length broke it by laying siege to Perusia 
(Perugia). Zacharias, trusting once more to his 


* personal powers: of persuasion, at once sought 


him there, with a company of clergy and not- 
ables, and induced him to raise the siege and give 
up the city into his hands. He effected still 
more: Rachis proved so amenable to his reli- 
gious influence that he repaired to Rome, abdi- 
cated, and became a Benedictine monk in the 
monastery on Mount Cassino, His wife and 
daughters also accompanied him to Rome, and 
adopted the monastic life in a convent for nuns, 
which they themselves founded and endowed in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Cassino. Rachis 
was succeeded by his brother Aistulph, A.D. 749, 
to whom Zacharias immediately sent a legation, 
and obtained from him a confirmation of the 
treaty of peace for twenty years. How little 
Aistulph afterwards regarded this treaty will be 
seen under STEPHEN III. ‘he recorded action 
and success of Zacharias in the transactions 
above described show his character as well as 
his capabilities in a very favourable light. He 
took prompt and effective measures to meet exi- 
gencies as they arose, and was ever ready to act 
personally, regardless of trouble or danger. 
Peculiarly striking was the power of his per- 
sonal influence over the Lombard kings. It is 
true that Luitprand appears to have been a man 
neither headstrong nor violent, and open to reli- 
gious influences; he had yielded previously to 
the personal remonstrances of Gregory-II. when 
on the point of besieging Rome, and had treated 
that pope also with honour and deference. But 
neither the action nor the success of Gregory II. 
were on a par with those of Zacharias. The 
former had gone in person to the besieger’s 
camp, when Rome was in immediate danger, and 
had succeeded so tar as to save the holy city, but 
no more:—the latter, when not. himself in 
immediate danger, and in one case ‘when it was 
not the Roman duchy but the emperor’s ex- 
archate at Ravenna that was threatened, under- 
took long journeys to the Lombard kings where- 
ever they might be, and induced them to relin- 
quish their entire schemes of conquest. Zacharias 
must have been aman of great courage, faith, 
and self-reliance, to make such bold attempts; 
and there must also have been something 
peculiarly winning and persuasive in his charac- 
ter and bearing, over and above the authority 
and sacredness. of his office, to produce such 
results as these. We may well believe that 
‘Anastasius is not merely indulging his habit of 
jaudation of popes, when he describes him as 
«yir mitissimus, atque suavis, omnique boni- 
tate ornatus, tardus ad irascendum, et yelox ad 
miserandum, nulli malum pro malo reddens, 
neque vindictam secundum meritum tribuens, 
sed pius et misericors a tempore ordinationis 
suae omnibus factus.” The mention made above 
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moved to tears by the very manner of his say- 
ing prayers in church may suggest one element 
of his personal influence over them; and it is 
farther significant that Luitprand is said to have 
been not only deeply moved by his pious exhorta- 
tions in private interviews, but also charmed 
with him as a pleasant host, when, gravity laid 
in due season aside, he was entertained by him 
at dinner. : 
The action of Zacharias, so far described, was 
of great historical importance. He was the 
means of saving the exarchate of Rayenna from 
becoming part of the Lombard kingdom ; for it 
is evident that, but for him, the eastern emperor 
would have been powerless to retain it. Not 
less important, as the sequel shewed, were the 
relations he maintained with the kingdom of the 
Franks, his most memorable ‘action in this re— 
gard being the sanction he gave to the deposi— 
tion of Childeric, and to Pippin’s consecration 
as king. The kings of the Merovingian dynasty, 
descended from Clovis, of whom Childeric was 
the last, had become effete puppets in the hands 
of the mayors of the palace, who were already 
kings de facto, though not de jure. Such had 
been notably the great Charles Martel: and 
such was his son Pippin, who, after the retire- 
ment of his brother Carloman to monastic life 
(of which hereafter), had become the sole ruler, 
With the concurrence of the magnates of the: 
kingdom, he conceived the idea of deposing the 
useless puppet, and himself assuming the title 
and prerogatives of royalty, of which he already 
exercised the power. But it was considered 
necessary, or at any rate desirable, to get full 
ecclesiastical sanction for the change proposed. 
Accordingly, an embassy (consisting of Bur- 
chard, bishop of Wurzburg, and Fulrad, abbat 
of St. Denys) was sent to pope Zacharias, 
to ask him whether it were lawful from 
a religious point of view. The question 
has been raised among controversialists as to 
whether this application implied an acknow- 
ledyment at that period of history of the pope’s 
power to dispose of earthly kingdoms at his 
will, or whether he was only consulted, as the 
highest ecclesiastical authority, on, a point of 
easuistry. There is nothing in the recorded 
terms of the application to support the first of 
these contentions; and possibly, even if Zacha~ 
rias had refused his sanction, the thing would 
have been done. Still, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that Pippin and his Franks regarded 
the pope’s sanction as carrying with it that of 
heaven, which they were sincerely anxious to 
obtain. The Franks, since the conversion of 
Clovis, had been Catholics in faith, and were 
accustomed to look up to the pope with peculiar — 
reverence, as St. Peter’s representative and the 
church’s head. ‘The recent work of St. Boniface 
in the kingdom, bearing as he did the pope’s. 
commission, himself devoted in his allegiance to 
him, and inculcating everywhere his supreme 
authority, would tend to strengthen the hold of 
the Roman see on the consciences of the Franks; 
and hence it was natural that Pippin, a devout 
believer in the religion he had been taught, 
should shrink from his contemplated step till — 
he had been assured from Rome itself that he 
might take it without danger to his soul, Such 
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appears to have been the meaning and purpose 


of the transaction. Eginhard, indeed ( Vit. Carai. 
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Magn.) says the change was made “ jussu,” and 
“‘auctoritate” of the Roman pontiff; but such. 
danguage does not imply any theory then held 
as to the pope’s power to dispose, on his own 
mere motion, of earthly thrones. The chroni- 
<ler’s purpose is to justify the change as not 
having been made without the sanction of the 
highest ecclesiastical authority. The reply of 
Zacharias being favourable, Childeric was sent 
into a monastery, having had his long hair, the 
token of royalty, cut off; and Pippin was 
formally elected as king, elevated on ‘a shield; 
according to the custom of the race,'and also 
anointed at Soissons by the Frank clergy ;—by 
St. Boniface, according to some accounts, though 
this is doubtful. (See Bonrractus MoGuntr- 
NENSIS.) The pope’s action in thus sanctioning 
the usurpation of Pippin is not likely to offend 
any of the present day, except such as still 
believe in a divine right inherent in all kings 
of ancient dynasty. © The Merovingian dynasty 
seems at that time to have outlived its useful- 
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ness,‘and its retention to have become a farce re! 
and it was evidently best for the kingdom which | 


desired it that the real rulers should be recog- 
nised as having the right to rule, and that the 
theory of allegiance to a useless shadow should 
cease. Nor is it fair to accuse Zacharias of 
having been actuated by interested motives, 
True it is that his action was politic: for it 
bound the Carlovingian kings more firmly than 
-eyer to the Roman see; and Pippin may be sup- 
‘posed to have been in a great measure moved by 
gratitude, when he’ afterwards rescued the ex- 
-archate from the Lombards, and bestowed it on 
St. Peter in the person of pope Stephen III. 
Zacharias may have: foreseen some such possible 
result ; but still, if his verdict was justifiable 
in itself, he should be allowed the credit of 
disinterested motives. He had shown previously 
no desire to usurp the rights of the ‘emperor 
_ over the exarchate. He had saved it from being 
taken possession of by Luitprand, with no appa- 
rent design of alienating it from the emperor, to 
whom he had left it to hold it as he could, Nor 
-are the popes before and after him to be justly 
‘reproached, as they are ‘by some Protestant 
writers, for seeking or accepting dominion which 
belonged of right to the emperor, whose subjects | 
they were. Gregory III. had indeed invited 
‘Charles Martel to come to the rescue, offering 
‘him ‘the. title of patrician of Rome,.. and the | 
allegiance which had been in former times due. 
to Constantinople; but this was when the only | 
hope: of ‘reseue was: from France, and when the 
emperor could: or would. do nothing for him. . 
Stephen » afterwards accepted gratefully from 
Pippin; temporal dominion: over territory that 
had been*once: the emperor’s; but it was then 
no longer’ his: It had been wrested from him 
by the Lorbbard | king, and. then from him by 
Pippin 3 and, if it had been nominally restored 
to the emperor, he would have been powerless 
‘to retain it.» These were the only two. practical 
alternatives ; that of the pope: becoming a sub- 
ject of the) Lombard king, or that, of his becom- 
ing a temporal potentate under the protection of 
ithe king of:the Franks. And the popes are 
‘surely not ‘to blame for preferring the latter 
_ alternative, whatever may be thought of the 
‘subsequent results of the:damnosa haereditas” 
thus’acquired. tevnag : 


‘Carloman, but' a sinner and a homicide,’ 
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' The deposition of Childeric was probably im 
the year 751. Four years previously (A.D. 747) 
Carloman the - brother -of Pippin (who, after 
their father Charles Martel’s death, had shared 
with him ‘the. government of the kingdom 
ruling over Austrasia; Alamannia, and. Thu 
ringia) had resigned his dominion to his brother, 
and gone'to Rome to devote himself to monastic 
life. His renunciation of the world was not 
due to any incapacity for the position ‘he held 
(for he is said to have been an efficient ruler; 
and successful in war), but to teligious aspira- 
tions, induced by his intercourse with St. Boni- 
face, whom hé had supported and aided in “his 
work of evangelization, and whose disciple he 
had been. We are told (in Vit. Bonifac. lib. 1, 
c. 36, apud Sur. 10, 3, die 5 Jun.) that, before 
receiving instruction from the saint, “he had 
known little of thé Christian religion, but that 
through his exhortations he so advanced in the 
fear and love of God that he learnt to administer 
alike wisely. divine and human- things, and 
became aware that secular ‘powers profited 
nothing apart from the celebration of divine 
Worship, to which the monastic life is joined.” 
His conversion and retirement from’ the world 
illustrate the influence of St. Boniface in the 
kingdom of the Franks, and the ‘increasea 
reverence which would thence accrue towards 
the Roman See. According to Anastasius Cin 
Vit. Zachar.) Carloman went first to Rome, 
where he offered himself to St, Peter, and was 
by pope Zacharias himself devoted to monastic 
life. Thence, according to the Frank annalists, 
he went in the first place to the monastery on 
mount Soracte, which he restored fiom: the 
state of ruination to which it had been reduced 
by ‘the Lombards, and ‘remained there some 
years; but, being disturbed and annoyed by 
the visits of Frank nobles on their way to Rome, 
he-escaped by night with only one companion, 
and knocked for admission at the door of the 
Benedictine monastery on mount Cassino with+ 
out revealing his’ name, but representing him- 
selfi'as a homicide, and guilty of all manner of 
crimes, who craved a place of penitence. There | 
he was for.some time subjected to severe proba- 
tion, as being an unknown novice of barbarian 
ace, was sent to work in the kitchen, and beaten 
by the cook. At length his companion who had 
entered the convent with him, having retaliated 
on the cook by hitting him with all his force 
-with-a pestle, and haviny been called to account 
in consequence, revealed the unknown stranger’s 
name and yank, The terrified monks ell: down 
at his feet, imploring pardon; but hein réturn 
fell \down at, theirs, declaring that he was not 
“After 
this, we are told, -he was treated with great 
reverence, but» continued to lead the life’ of a 
humble and obedient monk. (Bginhard, in Vit. 
Car, Magn.;; Regino, in Chron. an: 576; Leo 
Ostiens. in Chron. Cassin. 1, 1, e.7.)2 For: his - 
subsequent journey to France ‘in obedience” to 
his abbat’s orders, and his death ina monastery 
at Vienne, see under SrepHAnus Hiatt tray by 

» Many interesting letters, that passed: between 
pope Zacharias and Boniface; remain, showing 
the close: intercourse kept up between them. 
In 742 ‘Boniface wrote to the new > pope; pro- 
fessing his devout: obedience to him, and -his 
desire to maintain: the unity of the church 


' 
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under St. Peter’s see; informing him also that 
he had constituted three sees in Germany 
{Wirzburg, Buraburg, and Erfurt), and desiring 
the pope’s confirmation of them. He also 
requested leave to assemble a synod, as he had 
heen desired to do by Carloman, for correcting 
the grievous abuses of the church, and especially 
“the immorality of the clergy, in the dominions 
of that prince. He asked further for permission 
to nominate (as he says he had been directed to 
do by Gregory III.) a successor to himself, to 
take his place after his own death. At the end 
of his letter he ventures to complain of the 
retention and allowance at Rome of certain 
pagan customs, the report of which impeded his 
own success, and which he therefore requests 
the pope to prohibit ; and also of Frank bishops 
and priests who had been guilty of fornication 
and adultery resorting to Rome, and coming 
back with the pope's alleged licence to them ‘to 
resume their ministry. To this letter Zacharias 
replied, according the requested sanction of the 
new sees and of the synod; forbidding Boniface 
to designate his own successor unless_he should 
be on the point of death; promising to put a 
Stop to the pagan rites at Rome; and bidding 
him give no credence to the immoral clergy 
_ who said they had got the pope’s licence to 
officiate. Afterwards (probably A.p. 743) two 
letters were addressed by Zacharias to Boniface, 
one in August, the other in November; in the 
first of which ‘he assents to the formation of 
three metropolitan sees in northern Gaul (at 
Rouen, Rheims, and Sens), desired by Boniface 
safter a council that had been held under the 
auspices of both Pippin and Carloman; and he 
sends therewith three palls, with directions for 
their use. But in the second letter he expresses 
his extreme surprise that Boniface had subse- 
‘quently applied for one pall only (viz. in 
behalf of Grimo, appointed to the see of Rouen), 
.and had complained (this being presumably the 
reason why one only was asked for) of the 
simoniacal exaction of large sums of money for 
the granting of palls at Rome. Ina later letter 
not dated) Boniface attributes the failure of 
the promised application for the. three palls, 
not'to his own change of purpose, but to that 
cof the Franks (meaning, we may suppose, Pippin 
and Carloman), who, he says, were still hesi- 
stating. Whether the cause of their hesitation 
swas the alleged expense of procuring palls from 
Rome, or some other difficulties in the way, we 
are not told. Zacharias, in his reply to the 
first of the above mentioned letters, earnestly 
.denies the existence of the abuse complained of. 
It may have been practised by his officials with- 


out his knowledge; for it is not likely that 


Boniface would have complained without 
ground. That it had existed previously ap- 
peared from its being said of Gregory I. that he 
had “himself. refused to accept any gifts in 


zeturn for palls, and had also passed a decree 
in couneil, prohibiting the abuse in all future. 


time.‘ But it may have continued notwith- 
standing, whether with the personal connivance 


‘of the popes or not; and it “is well known 


how it became in’ later times ‘a large source of 
‘revenue to the Roman see. In this same letter 
Zacharias confirms ‘to Boniface ‘the jurisdiction 


given him by previous popes over all Bavaria,’ 


and extends it, to be exercised in the name of 
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Rome, over the whole of Gaul (Zpp. Zachar. iv. 
and v.) In the year 745 (this is the probable 
date: see Pagi, critic., ann. 744, iv.) two notable 
heretical impostors, Aldebert, a Gaul, ‘and 
Clemens, a Scot, who had been condemned and 
deprived by Boniface in a council held under 
Pippin and Carloman, were at his request con- 
demned also in a council held by Zacharias ‘at 
Rome. For an account of their errors and ‘pre- 


tensions see) ALDEBERT, and CLEMENS (4). 


Boniface, in his letter to the pope about them 
(see Concil. Roman, II.; Labbe, t. viii. p. 299), 
complains that they still continued to have a 
following, and to incense the people against 
himseif, and prays that they may not only be 
condemned at Rome, but that Carloman should 
be directed by the apostolic see to put them ‘in 
prison, and thus preclude their further inter- 
course with men. Zacharias did not comply 
with this latter request. They were only con- 
demned, deprived, and excommunicated in the 
Roman synod, but with place allowed them for 
repentance (2b., and Hp. Zachar. ix.). In asubse- 
quent epistle (Zp. viii.) the pope directs Boni- 
face to bring the case of these two heretics, 
who were evidently still at liberty, before a 
council about to be held, and deal with them 
according to the canons in concért with the 
prince, if they should be found penitent, but 
otherwise to'send them to Rome for the judg- 
ment of the holy see. The main purpose of the 
council here referred to was to receive answers 
from the pope to certain questions on religious 
matters which had been referred to him by 
Pippin. The answers are arranged under twenty- 
seven heads, and contained in a letter addressed 
“ad Pippinum Majorem Domiis, itemque ad epi- 
scopes, abbates, et proceres Francorum.” They 
relate to the powers of metropolitans, the dress 
of clergy and monks, the marriage of clerics, the 
discipline of monks and nuns, private chapels, 
unlawful marriages, adultery, and other kindred 
subjects. 4 

In one instance of reference to Rome the pope 
decided against Boniface, though generally 
supporting him in all he did; and enjoining full 
obedience to him. » A Bavarian priest, ignorant 
of Latin, had administered baptism with ‘the 
words, “Baptizo in nomnine Patria, et Filia, et 
Spiritua Sancta ;” and Boniface had declared 
the Baptism invalid, and ordered the person to 
be baptized again. Two presbyters, Virgilius 
and Sidonius, who appear to have been in other 
respects hostile to Boniface, informed the pope, 
who ‘thereupon wrote to Boniface forbidding 
repetition of the baptism, on the ground that a 
meré mistake-in language, involving no heretical 
intention, did not invalidate the Sacrament (Zp. 
Zach. vi.). One of the complainants on this 
occasion, Virgilius, was afterwards himself 
accused of heresy by Boniface, who wrote to 
the pope om the’ subject.’ His heresy consisted 
in holding that there is another world, with 


‘sun and moon and other men, below the’ earth, - 
The man had probably got hold of'a more ‘cor 


rect. view of the solar ‘system than was under- 
stood at the time; which view was construed 
into heresy. Zacharias (Zp. x.) directs Boniface 
to expel him from the church, if convicted of 
such tenets, and says that he had requested the 
Bavarian duke Otilo'to send him:to Rome to be 
examined, Various’ other questions, many of 
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them relating to minutiae of ecclesiastical 
observance, appear from the extant correspond- 
ence to haye been from time to time referred 
by Boniface to Zacharias, and to have been 
replied to by the latter. 

From one of the pope’s letters (Zp. ix.) it 
appears that it had been proposed to make 
Cologne the metropolitan see of Boniface, and 
that the pope had confirmed this arrangement. 
But, some difficulties having arisen, he allowed 
him afterwards to remain at Mainz, which he 
constituted the metropolitan see of him and his 
successors, with jurisdiction over all Germany 
as legate of the apostolic see. He also allowed 
him at length to nominate a successor to him- 
self, in consideration of his age and infirmity 
(Zpp. x., xiii.). In another letter exemption 
for ever from all episcopal jurisdiction except 
that of Rome is granted to the Benedictine 
monastery of Fulda, which Boniface had 
founded, and to which he had expressed his 
desire to retire at last, and to be buried there. 

Previous to the Roman synod assembled, as 
aforesaid, for entertaining the case of Adelbert 
and Clemens, one was held by Zacharias, A.D. 
743, after his return from his visit to Luitprand 
at Pavia, at which canons were passed, directed 
against clerical irregularities and incestuous 
marriages. On the latter head it is observable, 
as also in repeated injunctions to Boniface and 
the Franks, that spiritual relationship, con- 
tracted by sponsorship in baptism, is insisted as 
a bar to intermarriage equally with consan- 
guinity. : 

Zacharias is named by pope Hadrian (Zp. ad 
Lrenem et Constantin.) as having, as well as 
other popes, remonstrated with the emperor 
Constantine Copronymus on the subject of 
image-worship. He is said by Anastasius to 
have restored and embellished the Lateran 
palace, to have offered various ornaments to St. 
Peter’s and other churches, to have redeemed at 
his own cost Christian slaves who had been 
bought by Venetian merchants for sale in 
Africa, to have established, furnished, and 
devoted to the perpetual possession of the 
Roman see, several farms (called ‘ domus 
cultae ”) in the papal patrimony, to have trans- 
lated the Dialogues of Gregory I. into Greek, to 
have discovered in the Lateran palace a great 
treasure, viz, the head of St. George the Martyr, 
and also to have been bountiful in almsgiving, 
a lover and benefactor of the clergy, and in all 
respects kind, forgiving, and charitable. He 
died 14th March, a.D, 752, and was buried in the 
church of St. Peter. He is thus noticed as a 
saint in the Roman Martyrology: “ Martii xv., 
Romae Natalis S. Zachariae Papae, qui Dei 
ecclesiam summa vigilantia gubernavit, et 
clarus meritis quievit in pace.” (J. B—y.] 


ZACHARIAS (7), adopted son of Gegnoe- 
sius, the eminent Paulician teacher. At his 
father’s death, in 745, he became his successor 
as leader of the sect, in the neighbourhood of 
Samosata, Mananalis, etc. (Phot, c. Man. i. 19; 
Pet. Sic. Hist. Man. i. 30 ; Neander, Ch. Hist. v. 
345.) ‘ [M. B. C.J 


ZACHARIAS (8), bishop of Edessa, origi- 
nally a Stylite monk, who was dragged from his 
pillar and forcibly consecrated on the retirement 


ZENO 


of Simeon to a solitary life among the mountains’ _ 
of Samosata. He was deposed a.p. 761, and 
was succeeded by Elias. (Assem. Bibl. Gracc. i 
428; ii, 112, 114; Dionys. Chron.) [E. V.J 


ZALLA, an Arian Goth in the time of Totila. 
who put to death all th@ clergy or monks 
who fell into his hands. -A peasant he was 
torturing to make him disclose where his pro-. 
perty was concealed, exclaimed that he had 
committed it to St. Benedict. Zalla then bound 
his arms with thongs, and desired him to conduct 
him to the monastery, where they found the saint 
sitting reading outside. Zalla shouted to him 
to give up the peasant’s property, whereupon 
St. Benedict lifted up his eyes, and at his glance 
the thongs fell off the peasant’s arms. The 
terrified Zalla fell down at the saint’s feet, and 
besought his prayers. The saint continued 
reading, but directed the monks to take in 
and refresh Zalla, and on his return warned 
him to desist from his cruelties in future. 
(Gregorius, Dial. ii. 31.) [F. D.] 


ZEBENNUS, bishop of Eleutheropolis in 
Palaestina Prima, in the reign of Theodosius, to 
whom the graves of the prophets Habakkuk and 
Micah were said to have been made known by. 
divine revelation (Soz. H. ZH. vii. 29). He 
attended the council at Diospolis against the 
Pelagians in 415 (Augustin. c. Julian. lib. i. 
c. 55 Labbe, ii. 1532) (Le Quien, Or. Christ. iii. 
639). [E. V.) 


ZEBINAS (1), martyr. [GEeRMANus (31).] 


ZEBINAS (2), a celebrated solitary and 
ascetic of Syria, who according to the account, 
received by Theodoret from those who: had seen 
him, was accustomed to spend whole days and 
nights standing in prayer, supporting himself 
in his advancing years on a staff. He was also 
famous for his hospitality, and was regarded 
by the ascetics of his time as their father and 
master and the exemplar of all virtues. Ze- 
binas was buried in the village of Citta, near 
his place of retirement, and a church was built 
over his grave. He had as disciples the famous _ 
ascetics Polychronius and Jacobus (Theod. Hist. 
Relig. c. xxiv.). [E. V.} 


ZEBINUS (ZEBENNUS), the eleventh bishop 
of Antioch, succeeded Philetus, A.D. 229. Hesat 
for nine years, and was followed by Babylas, 
A.D. 238 (Huseb. H. Z. vi. 24; Euseb. Chron. 
Armen. ; Hieron. Chron.; Clinton, Fast. Rom.). 

‘ [E. V.}; 

ZENAS, monk. [SERENUS (2).] m 


ZENO (1), soldier and confessor at Alexandria 
in the Decian persecution. [ProLEMAEUs (1).] 
C. H.} 


ZENO (2) I., bishop of Tyre, successor to 
Paulinus. According to Epiphanius (Haer. lxix, 
§ 4, p. 730), he was one of the bishops to whom 
Alexander of Alexandria wrote to warn them 
against Arius, when banished from Alexandria 
he was endeavouring to worm himself into the 
confidence of the Palestinian clergy. The suc- 
cession of the bishops of Tyre at this epoch is: 
uncertain, and. cannot be determined satis-. 
factorily. Tillemont seeks to solve the difficulty 
by inferring from Epiphanus’s epithet, apxaies 
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of “long standing” (Znvwvl tun dpxalw ev Tipy), 
“that Zeno had resigned his see through old age 
to Paulinus, as Narcissus had done to Alexander 
_at Jerusalem (Tillemont, Mém, Zeclés. vi. 222, 
vii. 648). But unless the authority of the 
catalogues be discarded altogether, it is certain 
that Zeno was among the bishops at the council 
of Nicaea (Labbe, ii. 51), [E. V.J 


ZENO (8) IL., bishop of Tyre. He was 
‘ordained by Meletius to the see of Tyre, which 
was then filled by Diodorus, in violation of the 
canons, because the latter refused to withdraw 
from the communion of his rival patriarch, 
Paulinus ; thus perpetuating and extending the 
“unhappy Antiochene schism (Rufin, H. H. ii. 21 5 
Facundus, lib. iv. c. 2). Heattended the ortho- 
dox synod at Tyana in 365 (Labbe, ii. 837 ; Soz. 
_H. E. yi. 12); that held by Meletius at Antioch 
in 379 (Holstein, Vet. Rom. Eccl. Monum. 
Collect. i. 176; Labbe, ii. 894); and the oecu- 
menical synod at Constantinople in 381 (id. 
955), In 372 he united with Basil and other 
leading eastern prelates in the memorial drawn 
up by Meletius to the bishops of the western 
church imploring their help in the struggle they 
were carrying on against heresy (Basil. Zp. 92 
{69]; Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii, 805; Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccles. viii. 367, 767, note xiii.; Ceillier, 
Aut. Eccles. tom. vi.). [E. V.] 


ZENO (4), a young man of Gaza, who with 
his brothers, Eusebius and Nestabis, was mar- 
“tyred by his heathen fellow-townsmen under 
circumstances of peculiar atrocity in the reign 
of Julian, c. 362. (Soz. H. BE. vi. 9.)  [E. V-] 


ZENO (5), bishop of Majuma, the port of 
‘Gaza, at the close of the 4th century. He was 
‘the cousin of the three brothers, Eusebius, Nes- 
tabis and his namesake Zeno, who in the early 
part of the reign of Julian, c. 362, were martyred 
‘by their fellow townsmen. On the outbreak of 
the persecution Zeno fled to Anthedon, where, 
however, he was discovered, brutally scourged, 
and ejected from the city. He then returned to 
Majuma, where he remained concealed till the 
pagan fury was past. While there, a Christian 
-woman brought to him the half-calcined bones 
of his martyred relatives, which she had collected 
with pious care. These, after he had been 
made bishop of Majuma in the reign of Theo- 
dosius, Zeno deposited beneath the altar of the 
basilica he erected outside the walls of the city, 
‘in which also he placed the relics of a confessor 
in the same persecution, Nestor by name, who 
had died of his ill-treatment at Zeno’s house, to 
which he had been carried. Zeno embraced a 
celibate and ascetic life in his youth. He sup- 
‘ported himself and ministered to the wants of 
others from his handicraft as a linen weaver, 
which he continued to exercise after he had ob- 
tained the episcopate. (Soz. ibid.) He lived 
to his hundredth year, reverenced by the other 
pishops of the province both for his age and his 
virtues. Sozomen, himself a native of a neigh- 
bouring village, bears personal testimony to his 
life of devotion, never absenting himself from 
the daily services of the church in spite of his 
advanced age, unless detained by sickness. He 
had a brother named Ajax, also a confessor, a 
married man, who, after becoming the father of 
three sons, embraced a life of continence, and 
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became the parish priest of Sozomen’s native 
village of Bethelia. (Soz. H. Z. vii.28.) [E. V.] 


ZENO (6), eighth bishop and patron saint 
of Verona, is, it is almost certain, the same as 
the Zeno, who, according to St. Ambrose in his 
letter written about A.D. 386 to Syagrius, bishop 
of Verona, had received INDIcIA into the order 
of consecrated virgins (Ambrosius, Zp. i. 5). 
This would place his episcopate a few years 
previously. He is praised in a sermon of Petro- 
nius, one of his successors, c. A.D. 412; finally, 
Gregory the Great (ial. iii, 19), who styles him 
a martyr, narrates how he miraculously pro- 
tected his church from an inundation of the 
Adige. He is sometimes placed in the reign of 
Gallienus, but the date above given is not only 
supported by better authority, but coincides 
with the indications given in his sermons, ¢. g. 
three (ii. 1-3) are directed against the Arians, 
who were powerful in North Italy in the second 
half of the fourth century ; the author speaks of 
himself as living about 400 years after St. Paul 
(i. 5); he imitates Lactantius in several places 
(i. 3, 12, 16; ii. 2), and Hilary of Poitiers; one 
of the sérmons (i. 14) was preached at the con- 
secration of a new church; in another (i. 10) 
the mention made of the redemption of prisoners 
very probably refers to the great defeat of 
Valens in A.D. 378, The brothers Ballerini, from 
a minute examination of all these and other 
indications place his episcopate between A.D. 362 
and 380. 

The first edition of his ninety-three sermons, 
which is very rare, was published at Venice in 
1508, and the second at Verona in 1586. As in 
this edition a number of sermons by other 
authors, which were at the end of the MSS. of 
Zeno’s, were mixed up with the genuine ones, 
and the whole assigned to him, many, including 
Tillemont (1. EZ. iv. 585), doubted if any were 
really the work of Zeno. In 1739, the edition of 
the brothers Ballerini (reprinted in Migne, Patr. 
Lat. xi.) appeared with elaborate Prolegomena, 
in which they prove the genuineness of the 
sermons, and discuss all the disputed questions 
relating to the date and life of Zeno. They are 
of opinion from his style, and his mention of the 
Mauritanian martyr Arcadius (ii. 18), that he 
came from Africa. His style is flowing, and he 
is fond of allegorical expressions, His Latin is 
good, and shows that he was acquainted with the 
classical writers. In particular he twice quotes 
the Sixth Aeneid. 

Zeno is commemorated on April 12th, May 
21st, and December 8th, the supposed dates of 
his death, his translation, and consecration ; or, 
according to others, of the consecration of his 
basilica, that most glorious of all the churches of 
Verona. He is represented holding a fishing- 
rod, to which a fish is attached, in reference to 
the legend that he used to fish in the Adige. 
(AA. SS. Ap. ii. 69.) Canon Giuliari of Verona 
published in 1877 a short life of St. Zeno, in 
which he promises a new edition of the Sermons. 

(F. D.] 

ZENO (7), a sea-captain, who brought letters 
to Jerome, probably from Aquitaine. He delivered _ 
those from Amabilis the bishop, but though he 
gave a message from Vitalis (q.v.), he did not 
deliver his letter. (Jerome, Zp. 72, ed. Vall.) 

[Wo Fey 
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_ ZENO (8), person addressed by Isidore of 
Pelusium (lib. iv. ep. 22) on Philip. ii. 3, 5, and 


(v. 286) on the difference between voudereiy and 
Géryew, also (v. 448, 446) in praise of bishop 
Hermogenes; likewise —(9), a ‘presbyter (i. 
212, 216, 217, ii. 250, iii, 190); (10), a deacon 
Gi. 111); (11), a monk (iii, 408). (C. H.] 


ZENO (12), a solitary in the neighbourhood 
of Antioch, visited by Theodoret when he was 
‘still a young reader of the church. Zeno was a 
native of Pontus, born of a wealthy family, who, 
adopting the military profession, had become a 
confidential officer under Valens, being entrusted 
with the transmission of the imperial despatches. 
Having been a hearer and convert of Basil the 
Great, on the death of Valens he threw aside his 


military insignia and betook himself to a rock- 


hewn tomb in the mountains above Antioch, 
where he practised the | sternest ‘asceticism. 
Theodoret gives a very pleasing narrative of his 
‘visit to the holy man in his mountain solitude. 
Every Lord’s Day he repaired to the nearest 


church for public worship, hearing the word of 
When the 


God and partaking of the eucharist. 
Tsaurian banditti ravaged the neighbourhood 
and murdered many male ‘and female solitaries, 
Zeno was saved, as he believed, by special miracle 
in answer to his prayer. Being unable to dis- 
tribute the whole of his property to the poor in 
his lifetime, in consequence of his nephews being 
under age, he made Alexander bishop of Antioch 
his executor for the purpose (Theod. Hist. Reliy. 
exii.). [E. V.] 


_ ZENO (48), bishop of Curium in Cyprus, 


A.D. 430. He was present at the general council 
at Ephesus, where he defended the independence. 
of the Cypriote church against the claims of 
Hefele’s 


Antioch. (Mansi, iv. 1465-1470; 
Councils, t. iii. p. 72, Clark’s edition.) 
(G. T. S.J 


ZENO (14), magister militum, and consul in 
A.D. 448. Though unbaptized, and still a heathen, 
Theodoret wrote to congratulate him ‘on his ac- 
cession to the consulate in very laudatory terms. 
(Theod. Zp. 71.) He also wrote a consolatory 
letter to him on the death of an intimate friend 
who had been his companion in arms. (Zp. 65.) 
Zeno was.in command in Syria at the time that 
Theodosius issued his mandate forbidding Theo- 
doret to leave his diocese, the execution of which 
was committed to Zeno. (Zp. 80.) Tillemont, 


Mém. Eccl. xv. 271, 272.) [E. V.] 


ZENO (15), bishop of Seville, was granted 
vicariate. authority by pope Simplicius (A.D. 


468-483). Felix LI. (a.p. 483-492) wrote com- 


mending to him one Terentianus, who was re- 
turning to Spain after a long visit to Italy. 
Teventianus had praised Zeno highly to Felix. 
(Simplicius, Zpp, 1, Felix IIL, Zpp. 8, in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. lviii. 35, 927; Hsp. Sag. ix. 138; 
Gams, Kirch. von Sp. ii. (1), 415.) [F. D.] 


-. ZENO (16), emperor of the East, A.p. 474— 
491. His secular history will be found in the 
DicTIONARY OF GREEK AND RoMAN BioGRAPHY. 
In church history he is famous for the publica- 
tion of the Henoticon [HmNoTicon], and for the 
active part he took in the interminable disputes 
about Timotheus Aelurus, Timotheus Salo- 


tioned under Pxrurppus (16). all 


‘poor of his city. (Zpp. vie 4) 
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phaciolus, Peter Mongus, and Peter the Fuller. " 


Pope Simplicius and Acacius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, used him yery effectually against: 
their opponents. A full analysis of the letters. 


addressed to him by popes” Simplicius ‘and 


Felix IIL. will be found in-Ceillier, ¢. x. pp. 401— 


420. See also. the articles upon the various 
names mentioned above, ep APGOT SH] 


ZENO (17),, one of the four bishops men- 
ZENO (18), bishop probably in Sicily, to 
whom Gregory the Great dirécted the deacon 
Cyprianus to givea thousand; or if‘necessary,. 
two ‘thousand bushels of wheat to relieve the 
POD 
_ ZENO (49), doubtful bishop of . Merida. 
Certain Latin verses, ‘cited. by Flores (Zsp. 
Sag. xiii. 223), describe the restoration of the 


bridge at Merida by Salla in the reign of king 


Erwig, and state he did so from his affection for 
‘‘summus sacerdos Zeno.” As Erwig abdicated 
in 'A:D. 687, and as Stephen was bishop of 
Merida in A.D. 684, and Maximus in A.D. 688, if 
Zeno was bishop at all, his episcopate must have: 
been a very short one. 2 oT RD]: 


ZENOBIA, queen of. Palmyra,.:farous’ for 
her magnificence, beauty, and wars with the 
Romans under Aurelian. Her secular history 
will be found in the DicrionaRy oF CLAssicay. - 
BioGRAPHY under the names Zenobia, Aure- 
lianus, Herennianus, and. Timolaus, | Some 
additional information derived from lately dis- 
covered monuments will be found in Le Bas and 
Waddington, Voy. Archéol. iii. 603-606, where. 
we learn (Ins. 2611) from a monument of the 
year A.D. 271, that her Shemitic name. was 
Septimia Bathzebinah or the daughter of the 
Merchant, Zenobia being a Greek name used by 
the Greeks and Romans. She was probably of 
the family of Julius Aurelius Zenobius, whose 
cursus honorum is found /.c. Ins. 2598, and who 
filled important, offices under Severus Alexander- 
and Gordianus. The names of Zenobia and 
her son Wahballath appear frequently on mile— 
stones of military roads in Syria, proving that 
their dominion was regularly established and of 
long duration. Some Christian writers have 
maintained that she was a Jewess (cf, Jost,. 
Geschichte der Israel, iv.166.; Milman’s History. 
of the Jews, iii. 175). She is famous in church — 
history as the. patron of the philosopher Lon- 
GINUS (5) and of the heretic Paut of Samosata. 
Professor Robertson Smith has gathered up all 
the modern discoveries about Zenobia in his. 
article on Palmyra in the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, to which may. be 
added Alf. yon Sallet’s Die Fursten von Palmyra, 
Berlin, 1866. 4 (G. T. S.J 


ZENOBIANA, a lady of wealth, rank, and 
high character, at Chalcis in Syria, one of those 
who erected oratories in honour of the local 
Saint Manrcranus (8) while yet alive. (Theod. 
Hist. Rel. cap. 3.) [C. H.]. 


ZENOBIUS (1), bishop of Aegae in Cilicia. 
Secunda, c. 285-304 (Gams), martyred in 
Diocletian’s persecution, According to the Greek 
Menaea (Oct. 30), he was born at Aegae of 


a 


ates 
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_ Christian parents named Theodorus and Thecla, 


and was raised to the episcopate of his native. 
city. He is accredited with the miraculous cure 
of many persons given over by the physicians. 
When apprehended and brought betore the 
prefect his sister Zenobia voluntarily joined 


herself to him. After being tortured he was 


(Ceillier, viii. 2.) 


di, 414). 


beheaded (Le Quien, Or. Christ. ii. 893; Baron. 
Annal. adann. 285). , [E. V.] 


_' ZENOBIUS (2), presbyter and martyr at 
Sidon during the Diocletian persecution. He 
must’ be distinguished from Zenobius of Aegea, 
Oct. 30, martyr with Zenobia his sister (Mart. 
fom.). (Euseb. H. £. viii. 13.), {G. T. S.J 


_ ZENOBIUS (3), surnamed GaAzIRA§EUS, 
deacon of the church of Edessa, and a disciple of 
St. Ephrem. He wrote against the Marcionites. 
(G. T.8.] 


ZENOBIUS (4), a friend. of Augustine, and 
a zealous student of moral philosophy, with 
whom Augustine held frequent communications 
on philosophical subjects. The treatise de Or- 
dine is dedicated to. Zenobius (Aug. de Ord. 
i, 1,43; 7, 20; Retract. i. 3). A letter of his to 
Augustine of about the same date, A.D. 386, 
speaks of his anxiety to conclude their discussion 
and, theit mutual love for each other (Zp. 2). 
He appears afterwards to have. been made 
magister memoriae, i.e. a keeper of public records | 
(Aug. Zp. 117; Bocking, Not. Dig. i. 50; 

foe Web 


ZENOBIUS (5), bishop of Zephyrium, in 
Cilicia Prima, one of the victims of Cyril’s 
tyrannical determination to force his theological | 
‘views onthe recalcitrant oriental church. During 
the long struggle which followed the council of 
Ephesus Zenobius took his stand unflinchingly | 
with the opposition party, headed by John of 


‘Antioch and Theodoret, maintaining his position 
“even after the leaders were accepting overtures 


for peace. He joined .Helladius . of Tarsus, 
Matronianus of Pompeiopolis, and Cyril of 
Adana, in a letter to Alexander of Hierapolis, 
Theodoret, and other chiefs of the oriental party, 
expressing their full sympathy and that. of the 
other bishops of Cilicia, with them in their dis- 
tress, which they had desired to signify more 
formally ‘by a synodical letter, but the near, 
approach of Easter had prevented the synod 
being held (Zrag. Tren. c. 130; Baluz 833). 

In 434. Zenobius was present at the synod of 
Cilician prelates summoned at Tarsus by Hel- 
ladius, for the purpose of accepting the concordat 
made between. John of Antioch and Cyril, to 
which Helladius, deserting his party, had re- 
cently given in his adhesion (#). 941). He how- 
ever maintained his consistency, and wrote to 
his old friend, the uncompromising Alexander, 
who had been his guest on his return from the 
council of Ephesus, lamenting that with the 
exception of Meletius of Mopsuestia, who had 
been driven from his see by a military force, and 
himself, all the bishops of Cilicia had proved 
time-servers, and, consulting their own safety, 
had deserted the orthodox cause (tb. 876). . His 
unyielding consistency caused his fall. He ab- 
dicated his see voluntarily, but the vengeance of 
his enemies yet unsatistied secured his banish- 
ment to Tiberias, from which their untiring 
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malice subsequently drove him (ib. 8865 Le 
Quien, Or. Christ. ii, 883). , [E. V.] 


ZENOBIUS (6), a lawyer and Monophysite 
heretic of Emesa in 6th cent., with whom.the 
patriarch Ephraim had a controversy (cf. Pho- 
tius, Bibliotheca, cod, cexxviii.). [EPHRArM (6).} 

(G. T. S.] 


ZENODORUS, praised by St. Nilus (lib. ii, 
ep. 293) for his attachment to. the writings, of 
Chrysostom. ; ae ee eN Ga 


ZENODOTUS, addressed by Isidore ae 
Pelusium (lib. i. ep, 203). [C. H.). 


ZENONIS, wife of the usurping emperor 
Basiliscus (A.D. 475), instigated him to restore 
Timothy Aelurus and Peter the Fuller to the 
sees of Alexandria and Antioch, and to abrogate 
the decrees of the council of Chalcedon. She 
also used her influence to obtain the promotion 
of her paramour Armatus. When Zeno was 
restored in A.D. 476, she shared the fate of her 
husband ; they were banished to Cappadocia, 
and starved to death there. (Theodorus Lector, 
i. 29, 36; Theophanes; Marcellinus; Candidus;. 
Suidas, s. v. "Apudros.) [F. D.] 


ZENOPHILUS, a Roman officer, holding- 
the rank of Consularis of Numidia. He was a 
Christian, and presided at the inquiry ordered by 
Constantine into the case of Silvanus, A.D. 320, 
in which he decided against him. The record of 
the proceedings was fully extant in the time of 
Augustine, who quotes passages from it in his. 
letter to Cresconius (Zp. 43, 17; 53, 4; 
e. Cresc. iii. 28, 32; 29, 33). Allusion to these, 
but without mention of Zenophilus, is made by 
Optatus, i. 14. A portion of the record still 
remains, and is printed in the appendix to the 
works of Optatus (Mon. Vet: Don. iv. p. 168, 
Oberthiir, p. 167, Dupin). It was said by Cres- 
conius that Silvanus was banished because he 
refused to communicate with Zenophilus and - 
Ursacius (Aug. c. Crese. iii. 30, 34; SILvANUS; 
Ursactvs). (H. W. P.] 


ZEPHYRINUS, bishop of. Rome. after: 
Victor, under the emperors Septimius Severus. 
and, Cavacalla.. According to Eusebius (#. 2. 
v.28; vi. 21) his accession. was in the ninth 
year of Severus (202), and his death in the:first 
year of Elagabalus (218). But these dates are 
inconsistent with the duration assigned by Euse- 
bius himself to his episcopate, viz. 18 entire 
years. The Liberian Catalogue gives it as 19 
years, seven months and ten days, from 198. 
to 217. Lipsius, the recent investigator. of the. 
dates of the early popes, concludes it to have: 
been either 18 or 19 years, from A.D. 198 or 
199 to A.D. 217. 

His reign was. marked by serious disturbance 
in the church at Rome owing to doctrinal con- 
troversies and schism thence ensuing. .Zephy- 
rinus himself seems, from .evidence that will 
appear below, to have been a man of no suffi-- 
cient mark to take.a personal lead at such a. 
time, but to have been under the guidance of 
Callistus, a man of more practical ability than 
himself, who succeeded him as pope. This 
Callistus and his learned opponent Hippolytus, 
both of whom will be noticed presently, appear 
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to have been the leading spirits of the time at 
Rome. 

The two notable heresies then occupying the 
attention of the church were Montanism and 
Monarchianism. Montanism arose in Phrygia 
(c. 150), where Montanus of Pepuza had de- 
clared that the Paraclete had imparted itself to 
him in order to give perfection to the church, 
two prophetesses also, Maximilla and Priscilla, 
being associated with him. His position was 
that the dispensation of Grace, being, like that 
of Nature, progressive, had not reached its com- 
pletion through the manifestation of the Word 
in Christ, but that a further manifestation of 
the Paraclete was intended to come afterwards, 
and was now come. Under such supposed special 
mmspiration the Montanists aimed at purer and 
more ascetic lives, and stricter discipline, than 
satisfied the church at large: ordinary Christians 
‘they called yuxirol, regarding themselves alone 
as mvevpatixot. But for the above peculiarities 
they held orthodox doctrine; and this circum- 
stance, together with their inculcation of purity 
and the strictness of their lives, gained them at 
first considerable regard and countenance. Ter- 
tullian is well known as having been their most 
distinguished adherent and champion; and he 
states (adv. Praxeam, c. 1) that a bishop of 
Rome, whom he does not name, at one time gave 
credence to the claims of Montanus and his pro- 
phetesses, till induced by Praxeas, after his 
arrival at Rome, to condemn them. Whether 
the bishop thus referred to were Eleutherus or 
Victor (on which question opinions are divided), it 
follows that the see of Rome, when occupied by 
Zephyrinus, had already declared against Mon- 
tanism. During his reign we read of Proclus as 
a leader of the sect at Rome, who was disputed 
against by one Caius, about whom little else is 
known, but whose Dialogue, a written account 
of the disputation, is referred to by Eusebius 
(CH. EL. ii. 25; iii. 28, 31; vi. 20). See art. on 
Carus (2). Thus Zephyrinus, though no action 
of his in the matter is recorded, may certainly 
be concluded to have been no fayourer of the 
Montanists :—but neither he nor Callistus, who 
succeeded him, are equally free from the imputa- 
tion of having in some degree countenanced one 
school of the Monarchians, which the same 
Praxeas, who had influenced a former pope 
against Montanism, had himself introduced into 
Rome. Montanism and Monarchianism repre- 
sented two opposite tendencies of thought and 
feeling. The former was the product of emo- 
tional enthusiasm, the latter of intellectual 
speculation, being grounded on the difficulty of 
comprehending the mystery of the Godhead in 
Christ. Those called by the general name of 
Monarchians, though differing widely in their 
views, agreed in denying a Divine personality in 
Christ distinct from that of the Father, being 
jealous for the Unity, and what was called the 
Monarchy of God. Those of one school were 
also called Patripassians, because their position 
was held to imply that in the sufferings of 
Christ the Father suffered. Supporting them- 
selves by such texts as “I and my Father are 
one,” “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father,” they taught that the one Godhead, not 
one Person thereof only, had become incarnate, 
the terms Father and Son with them denoting 
only the distinction between God in His Eternal 
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Being, and God as manifested in Christ. Such — 
views were obviously inconsistent with orthodox 
Trinitarian doctrine, and their outcome was the 
Sabellian heresy. Noetus, whose followers were 
called Noetians, had taught a doctrine of this 
kind in Smyrna, and had been excommunicated 
there c. 230: Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, had 
taught to the like effect, but had been brought 
round to orthodoxy by Origen at a council there 
in 244 (Eusebius, H. Z. vi. 33). Praxeas, who 
(as has been said above on the testimony of Ter- 
tullian) influenced the Roman see against Mon- 
tanism, appears to have been the first to intro- 
duce this form of the heresy at Rome. For the 
same Tertullian says of him, “Iste primus ex 
Asia hoe genus perversitatis intulit Romanae 
humo, et alias inquietus.—Ita duo negocia dia- 
boli Praxeas Romae procuravit; prophetiam 
expulit, et haeresim intulit ; Paracletum fugavit, 
et Patrem crueifixit ” (adv. Praxeam, ¢.1). And, 
if Tertullian is to be believed, the popes of 
the time supported Praxeas and his doctrine, 
rather than otherwise: for he says with regard 
to one of them (if indeed, as seems most prob- 
able, by Victorinus he means pope Victor), 
“Praxeas quidam haeresim introduxit, quam 
Victorinus corroborare curavit ” (De Praescript. 
haeres.). And of Praxeas he says (adv. Praxeam), 
“Denique caverat pristinum doctor (i.e. Praxeas) 
de emendatione sua: et manet chirographum 
apud Psychicos, apud quos tune gesta res est: 
exinde silentium.” This seems to mean that 
Praxeas had given to the Catholics of Rome 
(called Yuxixot by the Montanist Tertullian) a 
written exposition of his doctrine, which had 
satisfied them, so that no condemnation of it 
ensued (exinde silentium). In addition to this 
testimony of Tertullian (whose treatise against 
Praxeas, written in the time of Zephyrinus, has 
been supposed, not without reason, to have been 
directed against the reigning pope as much as 
against the original heresiarch) we have that of 
the work entitled “A Refutation of all Heresies,” 
now generally attributed to Hippolytus, of 
whom and of Callistus (spoken of above as the 
leading spirits at Rome in the time of Zephy- 
rinus, the latter being his adviser and successor 
in the see) something must now be said. For a 
fuller account of them see CaLLisrus and H1ppo- 
LyTUS (2) Romanus. 


With respect to Hippolytus, it may be enough 


here to remind the reader that he was un- 
doubtedly a learned writer of great note in his 
day ;—referred to by Eusebius (H. Z. vi. 20, 22), 
who gives a list of his works, and speaks of him 
as a bishop, though apparently ignorant of his 
see; by Jerome also (Catal. Hp. ad Damaswm, 
and Comm. on S. Matth.), who calls him 
“martyr ;” by Theoderet, who quotes him 
several times, and speaks of him as “holy 
Hippolytus, bishop and martyr ;” by the Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, as “6 yAuedraros ka) ebvodararos;” 
regarded in Eastern tradition as bishop of Rome; 
by pope Gelasius (de duabus naturis), as bishop 
of the metropolis of Arabia; and in later times 
as bishop of Portus Ostiensis. What his real 
ecclesiastical position was, is still open to discus- 
sion. The idea of his having been an Arabian 
bishop (unlikely in itself, since his scene of action 
was in Italy) was probably due to an erroneous 
inference from an expression of Eusebius (H. EZ. 
vi. 20); that of his having been bishop of Portus 
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“his predecessor Zephyrinus. 
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(usually accepted till lately) rests on no tradi- 


tion sufficiently early to give it weight. That 


he was not a recognized bishop of Rome is 


obvious, and against the idea of his having been 
a recognized anti-pope may be alleged the 
absence in the West of any tradition to this 


effect. Still it is probable that (as is supposed by 


Déllinger) he did actually preside as bishop over 


'a community at Rome, which considered itself: 
| the true church, out of communion with the 
_ pope, after the accession of Callistus, and possibly 


also (though Déllinger does not think so) under 
The reason for this 
supposition will appear below. 

Amorg the works, anciently attributed to 
Hippolytus, was one “against all heresies,” 
mentioned by both Eusebius and Jerome, and 
elsewhere quoted or referred to. Photius (Cod. 
121) describes it as a book against 32 heresies, 
beginning with the Dositheans and ending with 
Noetus and the Noetians, purporting to be an 
abstract of discourses delivered by Irenaeus. It 
will be seen in the art. on Hipponyrus that in 
the year 1842, Minoides Mynas brought to 
Paris from Mount Athos a 14th century MS. 
containing what was called a “refutation of all 
heresies,” in ten books, which was published, 
A.D. 1851, by Miller for the University of Oxford, 
under the name of the Philosophumena of Origen, 
whose work it was supposed to be. It is now 
agreed that it cannot be the last work of Origen, 
and all modern authorities (except Lipsius, who 
still doubts) concur in regarding it as the 
work of Hippolytus.* It gives a curious insight 
into the state of the Roman Church under 
Zephyrinus and Callistus, and (if it is to be 
fully trusted) into the character and previous 
career of the latter of these two popes. 

According to it, he had been originally the 
slave of one Carpophorus, a Christian of Caesar’s 
household, and had the charge of a bank entrusted 
to him by his master. After a course of fraudu- 
lent dealing in this position of trust, he 
absconded, but was captured on board ship, 
after attempting suicide, and sent by his master 
to the pistrinum. Thence released on the false 
plea that, if he had his liberty, he would be able 
to collect money due to him so as to satisfy 
creditors, he was sent, after being scourged, to 
the mines in Sardinia, by Fuscianus, the Prae- 


fectus Urbi, for raising a riot in a Jewish syna- 
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gogue. An amnesty having been granted by the 
emperor Commodus, at the instance of Marcia 
his concubine, to the Christians who had been 
condemned to the Sardinian mines, Callistus, 
though not on the list furnished by pope Victor, 
managed, by falling on his knees and crying, to 
get his dismissal with the rest, and so 
returned to Rome. The pope Victor was much 
displeased at his return, the charges against the 
man being recent and well known; but being of 


“a Dr. Newman, it is true (Tracts, Theological and 
Ecclesiastical), is unwilling to allow that the part 
of the book which depreciates, Zephyrinus and Callistus, 
can have been written by Hippolytus. But his only 
reason is that he thinks it “simply incredible” that a 
divine so singularly honoured, whose name no breath of 
ecclesiastical censure has ever even dimmed, could be 
the author of ‘that malignant libel on his contemporary 
popes.” He grants that that portion of the work which 
relates to the Holy Trinity closely resembles the works 
of Hippolytus in style and in teaching. S 
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a merciful disposition, left him alone for a time, 
till having regard to the prevalent feeling 
against him, and to the action which his old 
master Carpophorus was prepared to take, he 
sent him to Antium, supporting him there with 
a monthly allowance so as to get him out of the 
way. It might be that Victor, though he did 
not trust him, thought it right to protect one 
who had become in some sort a confessor, having 
been sent to the mines with other Christians.” 
Zephyrinus, however, the successor of Victor, 
seems to have had no misgivings about the man; 
for, on his succession, he recalled him to Rome, 
gave him some position of authority over the 
clergy, and “set him over the cemetery,” 
Zephyrinus, himself, is described as an unlearned 
and ignorant man, as well as avaricious and open 
to bribes, and as being entirely managed by 
Callistus, who induced him, for his own purposes, 
to declare sometimes for the Patripassians and 
sometimes against them, though in the main 
supporting them ; his object being to sow dissen- 
sion among the brethren, and to curry favour 
with both parties, as to pave the way for his own 
election to the popedom, which was the object of 
his ambition. Hippolytus, meanwhile, the sup- 
posed writer of this account, represents himself 
as associated with the orthodox community at 
Rome, holding apart from and opposing the 
pope and his adviser, and being aceused by them 
of being ditheists. Further, after the death of 
Zephyrinus, Hippolytus and his party appear in 
still more marked opposition to Callistus, who 
succeeded, apparently regarding themselves as 
the true church, and Callistus as but a pseudo- 
pope, or the mere head of a heretical school (d:5a- 
oKadciov).° Hence the probability, above referred 
to, that Hippolytus had been elected by his 
followers and regarded by them as the true 
bishop of the Roman church ; a supposition 
which may account for the Eastern tradition to 
that effect, and for his name having been handed 
down in the West also as that of a bishop, though 
with no certain designation of the see he occupied, 
And he may possibly (though not so probably) 
have held this position even in the time of 
Zephyrinus, since he speaks of him as only 


“thinking that he governed the church” (S:érew 


voulCovros thy exxdnotay). This expression, 
however, may only imply that Zephyrinus wasa 
puppet in the hands of Callistus. It is certainly 
somewhat remarkable, if Hippolytus was really 
an anti-pope, that no record of the fact has come 
down to us. But, on the other hand, he may 
not have sought recognition as bishop of Rome 
from other churches, so as to make the position 
he held notorious, and in Rome itself care may 
have been taken under subsequent popes to sup- 
press lasting evidence of the true facts of the 
case. Nor may the circumstances of a separate 
community, having its own bishop, and claiming — 
to be the true church, have been at that time so 


b The account of his' adventures is thus introduced ; 
observe the vein of irony :—Otros eywapripyoe ext 
uokiaxod érdpxov ovros Pays. ‘O dé tpdm0s THs avrou 
paptupias rovdade Hy. : 
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auvermoaro SidackaAclovy Kata THs éxKAynolas odTws 
Suddéas (4b.).—Twes 88 kai emi karayviscer ExBAnToL THS 
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remarkable as to cause great sensation, We 
shall see below, that another community in the 
time of Zephyrinus—that of the Theodotians— 
had also for a short time its own bishop, though 
we should have known nothing of the fact but for 
a quotation from an unnamed writer, preserved 
by Eusebius. In any case the picture of the 
Roman church during the episcopate of Zephyri- 
nus, as given in the work from which the above 
account is taken, discloses a state of discord and 
disruption of which we should have had no idea 
from the records of historians. It does not, in- 
* deed, necessarily follow that the picture is not 
somewhat overcoloured under the influence of 
odium theologicum, or that Callistus was the 
unprincipled adventurer, or Zephyrinus altoge- 
ther the greedy and ignorant tool, that the 
writer describes. Dr. Dillinger (Hippolyt. und 
Callist.), who attributes the whole work to 
Hippolytus, takes this view. While he earnestly 
defends Callistus against the libel on his charac- 
ter, which, however, he allows may have had 
some ground, he at the same time acquits Hip- 
polytus of wilful misrepresentation. He supposes 
the latter to have been partly misled by false 
reports and partly influenced by prejudice, being 
himself a strict maintainer of ancient discipline, 
while Callistus was a liberal. It is difficult, 
however, to acquit the writer of deliberate and_ 
malignant slander unless the picture given of the 
popes was, in the main, a true one. | There 
remains the idea of Dr. Newman, which has been 
referred to in a note, that “ the libellous matter 
which has got a place in,” the Llenchus of 
Hippolytus, was not his; an idea for which there 
is no foundation beyond the supposed difficulty of 
believing it to be his, And, if Hippolytus was 
the writer, it is to be remembered that he, 
himself, was undoubtedly a divine of great learn- 
ing and repute,. superior in this respect to his 
rivals, and that he seems to haye left a name 
without reproach behind him. All three (as is 
the case with some others who are known to 
have been bitterly at variance during life) are 
now together in the Calendar of Saints. { 

With regard to Zephyrinus’s alleged counte- 
nance, under the advice of Callistus, of Patripas- 
sian heresy, it may be observed that it;is no 
serious charge even against popes (except in the 
-minds of those who maintain their infallibility), 
that on so difficult and mysterious a subject, 
the first broached, they did not see their way to 
a definite judgment. And it is to be remembered 
that Callistus, after his accession, distinctly con- 
demned Sabellianism. 

Zephyrinus is further accused of undue laxity 
in matters of discipline, which is said by the 
writer of the Zlenchus to have been carried to 
a greater, and even scandalous,. extent by 
Callistus after his accession to.the .popedom. 
As to Zephyrinus, our informant is Tertullian, 
who, writing in his time, speaks indignantly of 
a papal edict, which allowed admission of 
adulterers, after penance, to communion. Ac- 
cording to the ancient discipline of the Church, 
Christians who had been guilty of grievous sins, 
including adultery, were excommunicated till 
the hour of death. Zephyrinus appears to have 
ordered that adulterers might be readmitted to 
communion, after penance done, though still 
excluding, as of old, idolaters and murderers. 
Tertullian expresses himself thus ;—‘ Audio 
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etiam edictum esse propositum, et quidem 
peremptorium, Pontifex scilicet maximus, epi- 
scopus episcoporum,? dicit; Ego et moechiae et 
fornicationis delicta poenitentia functis dimitto. 
O edictum cui ascribi non poterit bonum 
factum! ... . Sed hoc imeecclesia legitur, et 
in ecclesia pronunciatur, et virgo est. Ab- 
sit absit a sponsa Christi tale praeconium! 
. .. Adsistit idololatres, adsistit homicida, in 
medio eorum adsistit et moechus. Pariter de 
poenitentiae officio sedent, in sacco et cinere 
inhorrescunt, eodem fletu gemiscunt, eisdem 
precibus ambiunt, eisdem genibus exorant, 
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eandem invocant matrem. Quid agis mollissima 


et humanissima disciplina? Aut omnibus eis hoc 
esse debebis (beati enim pacifici), aut si non 
omnibus, nostra esse. Idololatrem quidem et 
hemicidam semel damnas, moechum vero de me- 
dio excipis? Idololatrae successorem, homicidae 
antecessorem, utriusque collegam?” Therigorous 
views of Tertullian, as a Montanist, account for 
the indignant language. Dr. Déllinger (Hippol. 
und Callist.) conceives that the opening by 
Zephyrinus of the door of reconciliation to 
adulterers after penance was only a wise relaxa- 
tion of old discipline, which was too severe for 
the times. And when Callistus, after his 
accession, extended such relaxation to sinners 
of all kinds, and was so bitterly accused by 
Hippolytus of encouraging general immorality, 


Dr. Déllinger further supposes that the pope 


might be justified, thou 
ecclesiastical conservative, was shocked at any 
relaxation of ancient discipline to meet the 
needs of the day, while the prejudice against 
Callistus personally predisposed him to over- 
state the case. : 

Apart’ from the Patripassians there was 
another'school of Monarchians, who escaped the 
difficulty of conceiving a distinct Divine Per- 
sonality in Christ by regarding Him as human 
only, though conceived by the Holy Ghost and 
born of the Virgin. This school also existed at 
Rome in the time of Zephyrinus, adding to the 
discord; but it is certain that the Roman see gave 
it no support. On the contrary, when one Theo- 
dotus (called 6 cxuTevs) had come from Byzantium 
to,.Rome declaring Christ to have been a mere 
man, he had been .excommunicated by pope 
Victor (Euseb. v. 28; Tertullian, de praescript. 
haer.). Another Theodotus also (called 6 tpa- 
meCirns), a disciple of the first, who taught at 
Rome in the time of Zephyrinus that Christ, 
though conceived by the Holy Ghost, had been 
a mere man, and even inferior to Melchizedek, 
had his sect apart, and out of communion with 
the church (Kuseb. H. Z, vy. 28; Tertull. de 
praescript.): and Eusebius (loc, cit.), quoting 
from an unnamed writer of the time, tells a 
story of Natalius, who had been a confessor for 
the faith, having been persuaded by Theodotus 
and by his colleague Asclepiodotus to be made 
bishop of their sect, of his having been subse- 


4 Tt has been questioned whether the Pontifex here 
referred to was the Roman bishop: but it cannot well 
have been any one else. Baronius cites the lofty titles 


Hippolytus, as an | 


assigned to him as proof of his then recognised supre- 


macy over the whole church. But the vein of scarcasm 
jn the passage is obvious. It shows only what the popes 
asserted of themselves; nof what others thought of 
them. 
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“quently warned in dreams and chastised by 


angels, and having at length thrown himself in 


sackcloth and ashes with many tears at the feet 
- of Zephyrinus, and been thereupon received into 
communion. Another of the same school, Arte- 
mon or Artemas, taught also at Rome under 
Zephyrinus, and apart from his communion. 
This man alleged that his own doctrine was that 
which the Apostles had held and handed down, 
and which had been accepted by the Roman see 
- itself till pope Victor’s time, Zephyrinus having 
_ been the first to falsify the ancient creed. ‘To 
this bold assertion his opponents replied that 
the fact of Victor having excommunicated 
_ the elder Theodotus, who was “ the leader and 
father of this God-denying apostasy,’ was 
proof that the doctrine of Artemon had not 
in former times been that of the Roman church, 
(Luseb. H. Z. v.28; cf. Epiphan. Haer. Ixy. 1,4; 
Theodoret, Haer. Fab. ii. 4; Photius, Biblioth. 
48.) Possibly Artemon’s views differed in some 
particulars from those of the elder Theodotus, 
was to give some colour to his allegation. But 
doubtless their general complexion was the same. 
During the episcopate of Zephyrinus the emperor 
Severus, A.D. 202, issued an edict which forbade 
any person to become a Jew or a Christian 
(Aclii Spartiani Severus, ¢. 17), which was pro- 
bably interpreted so as to include existing con- 
yerts; for in some parts it was followed by 
severe persecution, especially in Alexandria; so 
much so that it was thought by some to denote 
the coming of Antichrist (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 1, 7). 
But there is no record of the church at Rome 
having suffered under it. Tertullian informs us 
(ad Scapulam) that Severus himself was favour- 
ably disposed to the Christians, having been 
cured by means of oil by Proculus, a Christian, 
whom he kept with him in his palace till the 
time of his death; also that his son Caracalla 
had been brought up on Christian milk, meaning 
that he had had a Christian nurse; also that 
knowing many distinguished ladies as well as 
men to be of that sect, Severus not only did not 
molest them, but testified in their favour, and 
opposed the popular rage against them. Hence 
there is no reason to suppose that Zephyrinus 
or the Christians at Rome in his time were 
molested by persecution. 

Some time during this episcopate we are 
informed by Eusebius that Origen paid a short 
visit to Rome, having, as he himself expressed 
it, “ prayed to see the most ancient church of the 
Romans” ® (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 14); but there is no 
record of what passed between him and the pope 
on that» occasion. 

It has been mentioned above that when 
Zephyrinus brought Callistus back to Rome, he 
is said, in the work ascribed to Hippolytus, to 
have put him over “the cemetery” («is 7d 
Kounthpiov karéorncev). The expression seems 
to imply that this was some one cemetery com- 
mon to the Roman Christians. There had been 
Christian cemeteries earlier than that which 
(as will appear below) seems to be here referred 

. to; some being perhaps those of private families 
of ‘position. They were liable to attack, mainly, 
it would seem} because of their being used for 
secret Christian worship. The emperor Valerian, 
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é.g-) in 257 issued on this ground an edict against 
Christian cemeteries. It is conjectured with 
great probability by De Rossi that after the 
death of pope Victor (who is the last pope said 
to have been buried beside St. Peter on the 
Vatican) the Roman Christians had availed 
themselves of the protection afforded by law to 
certain collegia, or corporate bodies, if repre- 
sented by a syndic, in whose name the property 
might be held, and business transacted; and 
that Zephyrinus, having obtained possession of a 
piece of ground, had made it over to the church 
for a common place of burial in the hands of a 
collegium of which Callistus was the syndic. 
Such confraternities for the burial of their 
members were common at Rome.  Callistus, 
having been a man of business, and probably of 
good practical ability, may have commended 
himself to the pope as well suited for this office ; 
and it is not unlikely that he occupied the 
position of an archdeacon also, being said: by 
Hippolytus (as we have seen above) to have 
been placed in some capacity over the clergy. 
The situation of this cemetery was doubtless 
that of the one known as the Cemetery of S. 
Callistus on the Appian Way, in which thirteen 
out of eighteen popes from Zephyrinus to Syl- 
vester were buried, and which has been lately 
excavated by De Rossi with such interesting 
results of discovery.‘ Zephyrinus himself is 
said (Catal. Felic.) to have been buried “in 
cimiterio suo juxta cimiterium via Appia’; #.e. 
apparently not in “the cemetery ” itself, but in 
one of his own adjoining it. Lipsius explains 
by supposing that the cemetery here called that 
of Zephyrinus was the one which he had himself 
acquired, and that, Callistus having greatly 
added to it, the larger extension was afterwards 
called “the cemetery.” It may be observed 
here that this was quite distinct, and far apart, 
from the cemetery of Calepodius on the Via 
Aurelia, which in after years was sometimes 
called “ad sanctum Callistum,” Callistus himself 
having been buried there, and a basilica to his 
memory having been erected there: for it is 
said of pope Julius (d. 352) in the Catal. Liber, 
that he built “basilicam in via Aurelia mil. iii. 
ad Calistum.” ee 

Zephyrinus is said in Catalog. Felic. to have 
ordered that no cleric of any order should be 
ordained except in the presence of the clergy 
and faithful laity, and to have made a constitu- 
tion, the purport of which, as it stands now in 
the texts of Cat. Fel. it is not easy to understand, 
but which is given in the Lib. Pontif. (Vit. 8. 
Zephyr.) as meaning that “the ministers should 
carry patens of glass in the church before the 
priests when the bishop celebrated masses, and 
that the priests should stand in attendance 
while masses were thus celebrated.” There is 
other conclusive evidence that anciently, and to 
a date considerably later than that of Zephy- 
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f De Rossi supposes that the ground, already contain- 
ing the sepulchral crypt of the Caecilian family, was 
given to Zephyrinus for the church by that family, 
which had become a Christian one. He conceives that 
the crypt called’ that of S. Caecilia, which adjoins and 
opens into the papal crypt, was the original one, pre= 
viously. existing, though afterwards enlarged, and that 
the papal and other surrounding crypts were added after 
it came into the possession of the church. See some 
notice of this conjecture in this Art. on Urban I 
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rinus, glass patens as well as chalices were in 
use. (See Labbe, p. 619—nota Binii (c.) in Vit. 
Zephyrini.) 

Together with most of the early popes, St. 
Zephyrinus is commemorated as a martyr ; 
“Aug. 26, Romae 8. Zephyrinus Papae et mar- 
tyris.” (Martyr. Rom.) There is no ground 
for supposing him to haye been one, Two 
spurious epistles have been assigned to him. 
(See Labbe.) J. B—y.] 


ZETUS succeeded Evaristus when removed 
from his see, Cyp. Zp. 50; see Routh, R. S. 
yol. iii., p. 36. (Fell without authority reads 
succensorem, and proposes to read succussorem 
for the perfectly simple successorem, which he 
apparently did not see was to be referred to 
Zetus.) [E. W. B.] 


ZEUZIUS, an African bishop, addressed by 
Constantine A.D. 330 (Ion. Vet. Don. p. 215 
Ob., p. 189 Dupin). CH WaPo] 


ZITTANUS, magister militum in Sicily, 
wrote to Gregory the Great in Greek, complaining 
that certain religious foundations refused to pay 
taxes on their property. Gregory in May A.p. 
600 wrote admitting the justice of the claim, 
and stating that he had written to Fantinus 
the defensor about it. (Zpp. x. 27.) [F..D.] 


ZOARAS (1), a Syrian martyr of uncertain 
date, in whose honour a church was erected at 
Amida, giving a name to a gate of the city. 
The church was in being in A.D. 503, and also in 
A.D. 650, when Simeon, bishop of Edessa, was 
buried in it. (Asseman. Bibl. Orient. i. 117; 
425, 558 ; ii, 226, note 2.) E. V2] 


ZOARAS (2), a turbulent Monophysite 
Syrian monk, of the 6th century (Zwopas tis 
Zupos), a contemporary and zealous adherent of 
Severus, associated with him and Peter of 
Apamea, in the petitions of the orthodox clergy 
of Syria, presented to the council of Constan- 
tinople under Mennas, A.D. 536, as leaders of 
the Monophysite heresy, and condemned with 
them by the synod. The Syriac form of his 
name, according to Prof. Wright, is as Zire, 
or according to the eastern pronunciation of 
the Nestorians, Zéérd, meaning “small in 
stature.” We learn from his biography given 
by Laud (Anecdot. Syr. ii. 12-22) that the 
“blessed Zoaras,” as he is called, was a disciple 
of Habib, “small indeed of stature, but in mind 
high above high things.” He became a Stylite, 
and made himself a pillar, on which he remained 
for some years. On being driven from it by 
the orthodox party (the “ Synodites ”) he started 
for Constantinople, accompanied by ten of his 
monks, to make a personal complaint to Jus- 
tinian of the persecutions of his co-religionists, 
“the supporters of the true faith.” Hostile 
letters from the orthodox bishops and clergy had 
preceded him. On his arrival a local synod was 

hastily summoned by Justinian to give him 
audience. Zoaras spoke with calmness, and un- 
compromisingly denounced “ the accursed council 
of Chalcedon.” This greatly irritated Justinian, 
who rebuked him for his presumption. On this 
Zoaras fired up, and in no measured terms de- 


nounced the emperor for his support of heresy, 
declaring that 


if he needed a sign he should 
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aa 


have- it in his own person. He was speedily 


attacked by a tumour on the face, which was 
only cured on the intercession of the empress 
Theodora after due submission (p. 16). A 
monastery in the suburb of Sykas (cf. Stabo, 
vil. 319) was assigned as a residence to Zoaras 
and his followers by the emperor, where he 
lived quietly, exercising gréat. liberality (p. 21). 
The embassage of Agapetus, patriarch of Rome, 
“ of evil memory,” with whom Zoaras held a very 
stormy encounter (p. 17), which resulted in the 
deposition of the patriarch Anthimus as a con- 
cealed Monophysite, and the appointment of 
Mennas, A.D. 536, caused an outbreak of orthodox 
fury against Zoaras and his followers. In the 
various “libelli” presented to the synod under 
Mennas he and his heresy are denounced in no mea- 
sured terms. He is described asdAdéyioros, xAfpns 
maons avolas kal wavtas, aleader of the Acephali, 
in their impious design of throwing the church 
of God into confusion, who had learned from 
Eutyches and Dioscorus to anathematize the holy 
fathers (Labbe, y. 108). Zoaras had been already 
condemned and excommunicated by Anthimus’s 
predecessor Epiphanius (ibid, 251). Mennas and 
his synod repeated the condemnation, describing 
him as one equally incapable of understanding 
any sacred doctrine and of performing any. 
reasonable action, using his hypocrisy as a bait 
to the unwary and a cloak for covetousness 
(tid. 253). The sentence was confirmed by 
Justinian, who banished Zoaras from the imperial 
city and its vicinity, and from all the chief cities 


of the empire, charging him to live in solitude 


@hid. 267). According to the biography in 
Land, however, probably under the influence of 
Theodora, Justinian used entreaties to induce 
Zoaras and his followers to leave Constantinople 
(this may have been at an earlier period), and 
assigned him a monastery in Thrace, named 
Dokos, thirty miles away, as his residence. 
Here, too, Theodorus, the Monophysite patriarch 
of Alexandria, was living and propagating his 
doctrines. The length of Zoaras’ residence here 
is uncertain. After a time he left Thrace, and 
at the interval of some years died, leaving as 
his successor his disciple, the presbyter Ananias. 
(Asseman. Bibl. Or. ii. 58, 235; Land, Anecdot. 
Syr. ii. 12-22; Bar. Heb. Chronicon Eccles. ed. 
Abbeloos, i. pp. 206-208; Labbe, y. 108, 254, 
267.) LE. V.]: 

ZOCOMUS (Zéxouos), a Saracen chief in 
Egypt in the middle of the 4th century, who 


being childless consulted a famous monk of the — 


neighbouring desert in his afBiction. The 
father having prayed for him assured him that 
if he would believe in Christ his desire should 
be gratified. Zocomus complied, and a son was 
born to him, the result being that he and his 
whole tribe adopted the Christian faith and 
were baptized (Soz. vi. 39), [C. HJ 


ZOILUS (1),- bishop of Larissa in Syria 
Secunda, a semi-Arian, who united himself to 
the Acacians at Seleucia and signed their pro- 
fession of faith (Epiphan. Haer. Ixxiii., no. 26). 


We find him however uniting himself with the 


orthodox party on the accession of Jovian, and — 


signing the letter to the emperor drawn up by 
them at Antioch in 363 i. 21 
Soz. H, H. vi. 4; Labbe, ii, 828; Le Quien, Or. 
ChPEE. BO OETI = SO Oe ON a 


(Socr. H. Z. iii. 21; 
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_. ZOTLUS (2), a correspondent of Basil, who | 
haying apologized for writing, Basil replies that 


he hopes that he will send him as many letters as 
he can, as they are a great delight to him. The 


severity of the disease under which he is labour- 


ing is greater than can be described or even 
believed. He prays that God may give him 
strength to bear what He sends for his good. 
(Basil, Zp. 194 [368].) REV 


_ZOILUS (3), a presbyter addressed by 


; Isidore of Pelusium (lib. i. 168, 169) on John 
| _ xv. 1, xix. 34, Prov. ix. 5, Acts ii. 13, Is. i. 22. 


[C. H.] 


ZOILUS (4), a disciple of ARsENIUS. He 
and his fellow disciple Alexander were with 
their master at his death and received his last 
instructions (Vitae Patrum, lib. y. libell. xv. 9). 
; [C. H.] 


ZOILUS (6), patriarch of Alexandria, ap- 
pointed by synod of Gaza A.D. 542 as successor 
to Paul deposed by it. Zoilus was deposed A.D, 
551. He joined in the condemnation of Origen 
pronounced A.p. 543, (Le Quien, ii. xvi. 435; 
‘AA. 8S. Boll. Jun. v. 66.) (G. T. 8.] 


ZOIS. [Saturn (11).] 
ZOSARIUS, a tribune addressed by Nilus in 


his Epistles, lib. i. Zpp. 55-58, in Migne, P. G. 
t, Ixxix. col. 107. These letters are interesting 


for two reasons: first as showing the method of 


scriptural exegesis followed by Nilus (the first 
letter begins with a quotation from Isaiah i. 
5-7, of which Nilus makes curious application) ; 
and secondly, as illustrating the state of the 
Jewish controversy in the 5th century. Zosa- 
yius had been assailed by Jews who tried to 
convert him, Nilus replied by pointing to the 


state of Palestine as fulfilling the words and- 


threats of Isaiah. The Jews when they com- 
mitted idolatry were exiled into Babylon, but 
only for seventy years, and even then they 
enjoyed the ministry of the prophets Ezekiel 
and. Daniel. When, however, they murdered 
the Son of God, their exile lasted for five hun- 
‘dred years, and they had no prophets. 
f (G. T. S.J 
ZOSIMAS (Sosmtas), an anchorite in Pales- 
tine, of uncertain date. The narrative of his 
converting St. Maria of Egypt, given by Rosweyd 
as from the pen of Sophronius, bishop of Jerusa- 
Jem, and translated by Paulus Diaconus, is 
apocryphal (Rosw. Vitae Patrum, pp. 381, etc. 
‘See MArrA (4) in this dictionary). [I. G. 8.] 


ZOSIMUS (4), bishop of Tharassa, in Nu- 
midia, which is given in Notit, but otherwise 
unknown by geographers (Morcelli) or inscrip- 
tions; fifty-sixth suffrage in Syn, Carth. sub 
Cyp. vii. CE. W. B.J 


ZOSIMUS (2), bishop of Naples, appointed 
bishop'by the emperor Constantius, the Catholic 
bishop Maximus being deprived and banished. 


Maximus sent from exile a written sentence of 


condemnation against the intruder. When 
Luorrrr of Cagliari passed through to Naples 
he refused to receive Zosimus, who in the mean 
‘time had become a Catholic, and declared he 


should be deprived by the special judgment of 


‘God of the bishopric he wrongfully held. Soon 
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afterwards, when Zosimus was ~performing 
service, his tongue suddenly protruded, and he 
could not draw it in again. When he left the 
church he recovered power over it, and the same 
thing happened regularly whenever he entered 
achurch. Recognizing that the sentence of the 
two bishops was thus fulfilled, he resigned his 
bishopric, and passed the rest of his life in peni- 
tence. The whole story rests only on the sus- 
picious testimony of Faustinus and Marcellinus, 
the zealous Luciferians (Libellus Precum 16, in 


| Migne, Patr. Lat. xiii. 95; Tillemont, I. Z. vi. 


391). [F. D.] 
ZOSIMUS (8), a person addressed. in 
numerous epistles by Isidore of Pelusium (lib. i. 
epp. 22, 61, 118, 128, &e.); a presbyter ad- 
dressed in very many (ii, 28, 44, 59, 65, 75) 5 
a bibliophorus in one (iii, 86), [C. H.J 


ZOSIMUS (4), bishop of Rome after Inno- 
cent I., from 18th March, s.p. 417, to 25th De- 
cember, A.D. 418, under Honorius as the wes- 
tern, and Theodorus II. as the eastern emperor. 
That his ordination was on the 18th of March is 
concluded from the fact that, Innocent having 
died on the 12th of that month, Zosimus is 
spoken of by Paschasinus, bishop of Lilybaeum, 
in a letter to St. Leo, as having been pope at 
the time of Easter in the same year, of which 
the proper day was the 22nd of March, though 


it was erroneously kept on the 25th; and, 


popes having been usually ordained on Sundays, 
it follows that the only Sunday intervening 
between the 12th and the 22nd, viz. the 18th 
day of the month, was the day of his ordination. 
(See Pagi in Baron. ad ann. 417; xyii, xxi, Ixxv ;) 
vii, Kal. Jan. (Dec. 26) is given as the day of 
his burial in the Lib. Pontif. 

‘Though the episcopate of Zosimus was of 
short duration, it was full of important action, 
and therefore memorable. It fell to his lot 
to entertain and give the final verdict of the 
Roman see on the burning question of the day, 
Pelagianism ; and also to adjudicate on the less 
important, yet still long disputed, question of 
the jurisdiction of the see of Arles in the church 
of Gaul. These two questions, and the com- 
mencement of that of the African Apiarius, 
are what mark his episcopate. In the first 
he lies under the imputation of having for ~ 
some time favoured the heresy which he at 
length condemned; with what justice will 
appear as we proceed. : 

The stage at which the Pelagian controversy’ 
had arrived when Zosimus became pope was as 


follows: Coelestius, accused by Paulinus, a - 


deacon, had been condemned at Carthage under 
the bishop of that see, Aurelius, A.D. 412. 
Pelagius, accused by two Gallican bishops, 
Heros and Lazarus, had been acquitted at the 
synod of Diospolis in Palestine, but condemned 
along with Coelestius by councils at Carthage, 
and at Milevis in Numidia, a.p. 416, the great 
Augustine of Hippo being the leading and most 
influential opponent of the heresiarchs: letters 
from these councils had been sent to pope Inno- 
cent, seeking his concurrence in the condemnation, 
but expressed in terms that seem to imply some 
uncertainty as to what his action would be: but 
he had in his reply strongly condemned Pelagi- 


‘anism (INNocENTIUS I). Coelestius having 
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fled from Carthage to Ephesus, and thence to 


Constantinople, and haying been expelled from 


the latter place by the patriarch Atticus, went 
to Rome, A.D. 417, hoping for the support of 
Zosimus, who had succeeded to the Roman see. 
It is to be observed that Atticus, when he 
expelled Coelestius, had written letters about 
him to Asia, Carthage and Thessalonica, but 
not to Rome; this omission being accounted 
for by the fact that the churches of ‘Rome 
and Constantinople were not at that time in 
full communion with each other, owing to 
the name of John Chrysostom not having 
been restored to the diptychs of the latter 
church. On the other hand, Zosimus had 
before him, when Coelestius appealed to him, 
letters that had been addressed by Pelagius to 
pope Innocent, but not received by him before 
his death. These letters had by no means satis- 
fied St. Augustine (de Peccat. Orig. c. 17, 21; de 
Grat. x. 30, 31); but he describes them as 
being expressed so as to evade the main points 
at issue, and they may have seemed a sufficient 
exculpation to the pope, less sharp-sichted than 
the great African controversialist in detecting 
heresy, and, as it would seem, less ready to find 
fault with it in this case. Thus Zosimus was 
already disposed to receive Coelestius with favour, 
while the independent action of the African 
bishops in the time of Innocent may have further 
inclined him to give the condemned persons a 
chance of clearing themselves. Coelestius ap- 
peared before him in the church of St. Clement; 
he presented his defence of himself; he was ques- 
tioned as to whether he spoke sincerely, and as 
to whether he assented to what pope Innocent 
had written to the African bishops against the 
heresies imputed to him and Pelagius; and 
this Augustine tells us he did, but refused to 
condemn the alleged errors imputed to him in 
the libellus of Paulinus (his original accuser at 
Carthage, A.D, 412), which had been sent to 
Rome. He further, according to Augustine, 
desired the pope’s correction of any error through 
ignorance that he might have been guilty of; 
“Si forte (ut hominibus) quispiam ignorantiae 
error -obrepserit yestra sententia corrigatur ” 
(Aug. de Pece. Or. c. 607). The result was that 
Zosimus took up~his cause, as of one who had 
been unfairly and improperly condemned. ~He 
wrote accordingly to this effect to Aurelius and 
the African bishops, desiring them to ‘send 
persons to Rome to convict the accused of 
heresy, or to hold him innocent. In the same 
letter he inveighs against the two Gallican bishops, 
Heros and Lazarus, who had been the accusers 
of Coelestius, and pronounces them to be sus- 


pended and excommunicated on the ground of | 


their previous lives and characters, of which 
Coelestius himself had probably told him; and 
he further complains of the unfairness of the 
recent proceedings at Carthage, in that neither 
these two accusers nor the accused had been 
present at the council; the latter having been 
‘condemned unheard at the instance of absent 
calumniators. [On Heros and Lazarus see 
Article under their names.] — It does not seem 
to have occurred to him, when he thus wrote, 
that he was himself condemning absent persons 
on the testimony (it maybe supposed) of a 
‘witness likely to be prejudiced against them. 
After this Zosimus wrote a second time to 
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Aurelius and the Africans, haying meanwhile 
received a letter in favour of Pelagius from 
Praylius, bishop of Jerusalem, and others from 
Pelagius himself. These last had entirely 
satistied him of the writer’s orthodoxy ; they 
had been publicly read at Rome, and received 
(says Zosimus) with universal, joy; and there- 
upon, as has been said, Zosimus wrote again to 
Carthage, declaring Pelagius as well as Coelestius 
to have fully vindicated themselves against the 
calumnious accusations as those “ whirlwinds 
and storms of the Church,” Heros and Lazarus ; 
to have been condemned by unjust judges; and 
to be still in the church’s communion. He 
sent with his letter copies of those which he 
had received from Pelagius. Fragments of 
these letters, no longer extant entire, are cited 
by Augustine as being so framed (as his former 
letter to Innocent had been) as to seem orthodox 
by evading the real question. Of the letter of 
Pelagius to pope Innocent a copy is given by 
Baronius from an old Codex in the Vatican. In 
it, after repudiation of earlier heresies of which 
the writer had not been. accused, he thus touches 
on the points at issue: “We confess that the 
will is free, but so that we always need the help 
of God, and we condemn those who say with the 
Manichaeans that man cannot avoid sin, as well as 
those who assert with Jovinian that man cannot 
sin;” and he concludes thus: “This is the 
faith, most blessed pope, which we always have 
held and hold, in which if anything has been 
perchance expressed unskilfully or incautiously, 
we desire correction from thee, who holdest 
both the faith and the see of Peter. But, if 
this our confession is approved by the judgment 
of thy ‘apostolate, then whoever shall wish to 
asperse me will prove himself to be unskilled, 
or malevolent, or even not a Catholic, but not me 
to be a heretic.” In his letters to Zosimus he is 
quoted by Augustine as further repudiating the 
charge of denying baptism to infants in the 
same ‘form in which it was administered to 
adults, or of promising the kingdom of heaven 
apart from Christ’s redemption (Aug. de Grat. 
Chr. 32, &e.; de Pecc. Or. 20). It is evident that, 
as Augustine contended, the real points of the 
controversy between himself and the Pelagians 
were untouched in a confession of this kind: 
there was no definition of what was meant by 
the divine aid required by man, or of the pur- 
poses for which if was required; and it was 
left uncertain whether or not it was for the 
remission of original sin that infant baptism was 
needful. It is difficult to suppose Zosimus to 
haye been so ignorant as not to perceive this, 
when he declared Coelestius and Pelagius 
orthodox. It is more probable that he was 
willing to accept what they did acknowledge as 
suificient, leaving. the difficult and mysterious 
questions of grace and free will undefined by 
authority. Such an attitude appears in. the 
course of his first letter to the Africans, where 
he says, “Ipsum sane Coelestium et quoscunque 
qui eo tempore et diversis regionibus aderant 
sacerdotes admonui, has tendiculas quaestionutn 
et inepta certamina, quae non edificant sed 
magis destruunt, ex illa curiositatis contagione 
profluere, dum unusquisque ingenio suo et 
intemperanti eloquentia suprascripta abutitur,” 

If this were so, modern theologians of 
the liberal school may be inclined to approve 
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yather than censure the action of Zosimus at 
this period of his career, though it, certainly 
cannot be justified by any who regard Pelagi- 
anism as a heresy of vital importance, rightly 
condemned by the church. For Zosimus must 
have either been culpably ignorant and unappre- 
ciative of the gist of the pending controversy, 
or, if he understood it, allowed the Pelagian 
position to be orthodox. Indeed, according to 
Augustine (de Pece. Or. ¢. 5, 6) Coelestius, in 
his defence at Rome, had not even attempted to 
disguise his denial of inherited guilt; having 
in his Jibellus, after allowing that infants must 
be baptized for conferring grace to aid their 
natural weakness, added further, “In remis- 
sionem autem peccatorum baptizandos infantes 
non idcirco dicimus ut peccatum ex traduce 
firmare videamur, quod longe a Catholico sensu 
alienum est; quia peccatum non cum homine 
nascitur quod postmodum exercetur ab homine, 
quia non naturae delictum sed voluntatis esse 
demonstratur. .. Et hoc praemunire necessarium 
est, ne per mysterii_occasionem ad Creatoris 
injuriam malum antequam fiat ab homine trudi 
dicatur homini per naturam.” He is not said 
to have retracted this emphatic statement, or to 
have been asked to do so; and if so, Zosimus 
accepted it. ‘The view that. has been taken in 
the pope’s defence, namely, that he did not 
acquit the heresiarchs, but only suspended judg- 
ment till they should have a fair hearing in the 
presence of their accusers, is inconsistent with 
the obvious drift of his letters to the Africans, 
and especially of the second, He says in it, 
speaking of Pelagius and his followers, “ Tales 
etiam absolutae fidei infamari potuisse? Estne 
ulus locus in quo Dei gratia vel adjutorium 
praetermissum est ? Quod quisquis potest praeter 
eandem vel mente concipere, nec illi supernae 
sententiae subjectus quae de sancto Spiritu lata 
est, quod neque hic neque in futuro venia vel 
remissione donetur?” Inconsistent also with 
these letters is the view put forward by Augustine 
in his anxiety to excuse the pope, namely, that 
the latter acquitted Pelagius and Coelestius, not 
as being ignorant of or excusing their errors, 
but as accepting their expressed willingness to 
correct them if they were in the wrong. (See 
Baron. ad ann. 418, vi.)* 

‘As was to be expected, Pelagius and Coelestius 
were and are still accused of having endeavoured 
to impose upon the pope by artful and dishonest 
statements of their views. It is more charitable, 
and probably more correct, to suppose that all 
they meant to say was this: “So far we agree 
with our opponents. Is this confession of our 
faith enough to satisfy you?” That this was 
the case with Coelestius, in his defence at Rome, 


ee 

a Augustine’s words are:—“Sed cum hoc Coelestius 
fn suo libello posuisset inter alia duntaxat, de quibus se 
adhue dubitare et instrui velle confessus est, in homine 
acerrimi ingenii qui profecto, si corrigeretur, plurimis 
profuisset, voluntas emendationis, non falsitas dogmatis 
approbata est. Ht propterea libellus ejus Catholicus 
dictus est, quia et hoc Catholicae mentis est, si qua 
forte aliter sapit quam veritas exigit, non ea certissime 
definire, sed detecta et demonstrata respuere » (Ad 
Bonif. ¢. cp. Pelag. 1. r.c. 3), He wrote thus in reply 
to the charge of prevarication made afterwards by 
Julianus the Pelagian against the Roman bishop, in 
that he had finally condemned what he had once 


approved. 
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certainly appears from Augustine’s above-cited 
extracts from his /ibellus. ; 

By . the same messenger (a. subdeacon, 
Basilicus) by whom Zosimus sent his second 
letter to the bishops at Carthage, he summoned 
also Paulinus, the original accuser of Coelestius, 
to repair to Rome. The Jibel/us of this Paulinus . 
had been before the pope at the hearing of 
Coelestius, and the latter had retorted on him 
the charge of heresy; neither he nor any other 
accusers had come to Rome, as invited, to make 
good their accusations; and so Zosimus now 
summoned him to give an account of himself. 
But he respectfully refused to go, saying that 
there was no need; and he assumes in his reply, 
which is extant, that the pope’s verdict had 
already been on his side, in that Coelestius had 
been called upon at Rome, however in vain, to 
condemn the heresies which he, Paulinus, had 
charged him with. . Aurelius also, and the other 
African bishops, remained resolute in. their 
position. Several letters, no longer extant, 
appear to have passed between them and Zosimus, 
alluded to by Augustine (contra duas Ep. Pelag. 
1, 2, c. 3), and by Zosimus himself in his letter 
to be next cited. Early in the year 418 they 
held a council of 214 bishops at Carthage, in 
which: they confirmed their condemnation of 
Pelagius and Coelestius, and declared, with 
regard to Rome, that they must hold the verdict 
of Innocent against the heresiarchs to be still in 
force, unless the latter should recant. The 
decrees of this council were sent to Zosimus ; 
and he in his extant reply, dated 21st of March 
418, begins by a lengthy and high-flown asser- 
tion of the authority of the Roman see inherited 
from St. Peter, which was such, he says, that 
none might dare to dispute its judgment. . Still 
he declares himself willing to consult his brethren, . 
though not as being ignorant of what ought 
to be done, or requiring their concurrence. With 
respect to Coelestius who had appealed to him, 
he had thought that in former letters he had 
sufficiently explained the state of the case; but, 
being informed now that he was considered to 
have approved him in all respects, he says that 
his meaning had been misunderstood :—he had 
only desired to decide nothing rashly ; the matter 
remained as it was, still unsettled; and he had 
taken no further step with respect to it since 
the Africans had last heard from him. If he had 
written at |first in this strain, the plea might 
here be better made out for him that he had only 
suspended judgment: but the difference between 
the tone of this letter and that of his former 
ones is evident. He seems now to be at length 
aware that he had acted with something of the 
rashness which he deprecates, while his grand 
words about his own independent authority as 
pope, seem meant as a protest against the idea 
that he is yielding to the Africans, as was in 
fact the case. 

On the 1st ot May inthe same year, a plenary 
council representing all Africa, met at Carthage 
(subsequent, it would seem, to the previous one, 
the letters from which Zosimus had replied to as 
above), which passed nine’ doctrinal canons con- 
demning in detail all the distinctive doctrines 
of Pelagianism, About the same time the 
emperor Honorius, moyed apparently by the 
African bishops, issued from Ravenna a Reseript, 
dated 30th of April 418, and addressed to 
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Palladius, Praefectus Praetorio, in which he 
ordered Pelagius and GCoelestius with all their 
adherents to be banished. Zosimus now sum- 
moned Ooelestius to appear again before him; 
but the latter escaped from Rome; whereupon 
the pope at last issued a letter, called by Mercator 
Epistola Tractoria, condemning him and the 
Pelagian heresy (Marius Mercator, in Commini- 
tor. ; August. 1. 2. ad Bonifac. ¢.3). This docu- 
ment has not been preserved; but Augustine gives 
us intimation of its drift (de Peccat. Orig. 25; 
Ep. 190, 23). It entered into the whole 
doctrine of Redemption, which Pelagius and 


Coelestius were declared to have contravened, 


but it allowed them the position of penitents 
in case of their recanting. Baronius, Norisius, 
Garnier, and others, suppose that this Zractoma 
was issued before the plenary African council 
and the rescript of the emperor, and that 
the latter was issued in consequence of it, 
and at the pope’s instigation. Tillemont 
(t. xiii. pp. 738, 739) proves the contrary. 
That Honorius issued his edict at the instance of 
the pope is unlikely, from the mere fact that 
the pope is in no way referred to in it; and 
further in a letter addressed in the following 
year to Aurelius of Carthage (given by Baron. 
A.D. 419, lvii.) the emperor, alluding to his 
rescript, speaks of it as issued in deference to 
the judgment, not of the pope, but of Aurelius; 
“Tn quo secuta est clementia nostra judicium 
sanctitatis tuae.” Further, Augustine (c. duas 
ep. FPelag. ii. ec. 3) speaks of Julianus the 
Pelagian reproaching the Roman clergy with 
having at length condemned Pelagianism under 
the influence of fear inspired by the emperor's 
edict: Eos jussionis terrore perculsos non eru- 
buisse praevaricationis crimen admittere, ut 
contra priorem sententiam suam, qua gestis 
eatholico dogmati adfuerant, postea pronunti- 
arent malam hominum esse naturam.” 

The TZractoria was sent to all parts of the 
church, and was generally accepted and sub- 
scribed, except by nineteen bishops of Italy, 
headed by Julianus, bishop of Clanum in 
Campania, who became thenceforth the chief 
representative of Pelagianism. Julianus wrote 
two letters of remonstrance to Zosimus in behalf 
of himself and his friends, and appealed to a 
general council ;—which demand was success- 
fully resisted by Augustine and the Count 


Valerian. They were deposed by Zosimus, and |- 


banished by the emperor. Some are said to 
have consequently recanted, but not Julianus 
(Mar. Mere., Commonit. c. 3; Aug. e. Julian. i. 13 ; 
ili. 55 ¢. duas ep. Pel. iv. 34, &c.) 

The celebrated ¢ase of Apiarius in the year 
418 affords evidence, in addition to what has 
appeared above, of the relations at that time 
between the African church and the see of Rome. 
Apiarius was a priest of Mauritania, who, having 
been excommunicated by his bishop, Urbanus of 
Sicca, appealed to Zosimus. The latter ordered 
the restoration of Apiarius, but was not obeyed by 
the bishop of Sicca, the pope’s jurisdiction in the 
matter being disputed by the Africans. He then 
deputed Faustinus, bishop of Potentia, with two 
presbyters, charged with a Commonitorium, to go 
to Carthage in his name. They attended a 
eouncil there, prepared to pronounce the excom- 
munication of Urbanus, and alleging the pope’s 
authority in the matter on the ground of the 
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Nicene canons. At the request of the council 


the pope’s Commonitorium was read, in which 
the alleged Nicene canon was quoted. But this 
canon was not known in Africa as among those 
of Nice, and the ease was adjourned till 
inquiry should be made; and in the meantime 
Apiarius was restored to the Office of priesthood, 
but forbidden to officiate in the church of Sicca, 
For further proceedings in the matter after the 
death of Zosimus see Cortestinus I. The 
canon quoted by Zosimus as Nicene was in fact 
one of Sardica, with respect to which see under 
Juxzus (5). The Sardican canons. continued to 
be quoted by subsequent popes—Boniface, Coeles- 
tinus, Innocent I., Leo I.—as Nicene, though it 
had been proved that they were not so, Zosimus, in 
the case before us, having been the first thus to 
quote them. He at least is not of necessity to 
be charged with dishonesty for doing so, since it 
is not unlikely that the Sardican canons were 
preserved at Rome as an appendage to those of 
Nice, and were regarded there as. forming part 
of them. 

Zosimus is further memorable for his adjudica- 
tion on the question of the jurisdiction of the 
see of Arles in Gaul, and for some of the Gallic 
bishops having been as little ready as the 
Africans were to submit to his authority. 
Patroclus had become the metropolitan of Arles. 
He had been elected and ordained a.p. 412, on 
the expulsion by the people of the former 
metropolitan, Heros—the Gallican bishop, above 
named, who subsequently, with Lazarus, accused 
Pelagius of heresy in Palestine and Africa. 
Hence Zosimus, who as aforesaid, acted and 
expressed himself so strongly against Heros and 
Lazarus, was likely to be predisposed to support 
Patroclus. There had been a long rivalry and 
struggle for jurisdiction between the two 
ancient sees of Arles and Vienne. A recent 
synod at Turin had decided against the claim of 
Arles to general jurisdiction over other pro- 
vinces.» Consequently other Metropolitans— 
Simplicius of Vienne, Hilarius of Narbonne, 
and Proculus of Marseilles—had claimed the 
right of ordaining bishops in their respective 
provinces independently ; and, notably, Proculus, 
acting-on the powers assigned him by the 
Turin synod as Metropolitan of Narbonensis 
Secunda, had ordained Lazarus (the friend and 


> «Tilud deinde inter episcopos urbium Arelatensis et 
Viennensis, qui de primatus apud nos honore certabant, 
a S. Synodo definitum est, ut qui ex eis approbaverit 
suam civitatem esse metropolim, is totius provinciae 
honorum primatus obtineat”’ (Cone. Taurinense, can. 2). 
The Turin synod which passed this canon, assigned by 
Baronius to the year 397, is said by Gieseler to have been 
held a.p. 491, and therefore long after the time of 
Zosimns. But it may express correctly the principle on 
which the earlier synod, referred to in the text, had 
gone; namely, that of following in ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment the political divisions of the empire, This principle. 
had prevailed in the Hast, and had in fact been that on 
which metropolite and patriarchal jurisdiction seems to 
have been at first assigned to certain cities. But the 
popes had often protested against it, as for instance 
in their maintenance of their own jurisdiction over the 
Hlyrian provinces, after their transference to the Eastern 
empire, and their opposition to the claims of Constan- 
tinople, made on the mere ground of its being the im- 
perial city. In opposition to this principle. a special 


jurisdiction was claimed for Arles on the ground of its 


ecclesiastical origin. ES oe tees 
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associate of Heros) to the see of Aquae Sextiae 
(Aiz). This was of course likely to be peculiarly 
displeasing to Zosimus. Patroclus appealed to 
him (A.D. 417), and he at once wrote to the 
bishops of Gaul, and also to Aurelius of 
Carthage, and to the rest of the African as well 
as to the Spanish bishops, asserting the 
authority of the bishop of Arles over the 
provinces of Vienne, and Narbonensis Prima 
and Secunda, and declaring all who should 
ordain bishops, or be ordained, within those 
provinces without his concurrence, to be de- 
graded from the priesthood. In his letter to 
the bishops of Gaul he further requires that 
ecclesiastics of all orders from any part of 
Gaul whatever, proceeding to Rome, or to any 
other part of the world, should not be received 
without letters commendatory (formatae) from 
the Metropolitan of Arles. But this last 
privilege of the see he rests not on ancient 
tight, but on the personal merits of Patroclus; 
“Hocautem privilegium Formatarum S. Patroclo, 
fratri et coepiscopo nostro, meritorum ejus 
speciali contemplatione concessimus.” The juris- 
diction of Arles over the above-named provinces 
he rests on ancient right, derived from Trophi- 
mus haying been sent from Rome as first bishop of 
the see, and all Gaul having received the stream 
of faith from that fountain. With respect to 
this allegation about Trophimus it may be 
observed that Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc, i. 
28), referring to Passio S. Saturnini Epise. 
Tolos., speaks of seven missionary bishops, in- 
eluding Trophimus, who founded the see of Arles, 
haying been sent from Rome to Gaul, “ Decio 
et Grato consulibus,” i.¢. A.D. 250. But the see 
of Arles must have existed before the date 
assigned, since it appears from Cyprian (Zp. vi. 
7) that in 254 Marcion had long been bishop 
of it. There may possibly haye been some 
Trophimus of an earlier date who had been sent 
from Rome to Arles; but, if so, nothing is 
known about him, Zosimus is sometimes quoted 
as having identified this Trophimus with Trophi- 
mus the Ephesian (Acts xx. 4; xxi. 29; 2 Tim. 
iv. 20); but his letters contain nothing to this 
effect, though such may haye been the current 
tradition. In like manner St. Dionysius, men- 
tioned by St. Gregory of Tours as one of the 
seyen bishops sent at the same time with Tro- 
phimus into Gaul, was traditionally identified 
with the Areopagite. 

Zosimus wrote also to the bishops of the 
provinces Viennensis and Narbonensis Secunda, 
disallowing the independent authority conceded 
to the metropolitans of those provinces by the 
Turin synod; to Hilarius of Narbonne, the 
metropolitan of Narbonensis Prima, forbidding 
him to ordain bishops independently of Arles, 
declaring all whom he should so ordain excom- 
municate, and threatening him with the same 
sentence; and also to Patroclus, confirming to 
him the alleged ancient rights of his see, 
together with the privilege, above mentioned, of 
alone giving Firmatae to ecclesiastics from all 
parts of Gaul, Simplicius of Vienne so far 
deferred to the pope’s authority as to send a 
legate to him; and Zosimus, in a letter to him, 
dated 1 Oct. in the same year (417), allowed him, 
for the sake of peace, to go on for the present 
ordaining bishops in the neighbouring cities of 
the province in accordance with the order of the 
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Turin synod. No such deference to Rome was 
shown by Proculus of Marseilles, who continued 
to ordain, though the pope had pronounced his 
deposition. Tumults ensued at Marseilles, where 
there seem to have been two parties. Conse- 
quently in the following year (418) Zosimus 
wrote to the clergy and people there, warning 
them to oppose the attempts of Proculus, and to 
submit to Patroclus; and to Patroclus himself, 
enjoining him to assert his authority. Notwith- 
standing all this, Proculus maintained his posi- 
tion as bishop of Marseilles, and metropolitan of 
Narbonensis Secunda. With regard to the 
personal merits of Patroclus and Proculus, 
Baronius finds himself compelled to confess: that 
the pope was deceived in his estimate and support 
of the former, who was himself an intruder in 
the see of Arles, and who bore a bad character. 
Prosper (Chron.) speaks of him as one who 
“infami mercatu sacerdotia venditare ausus est.” . 
Proculus, on the contrary, is commended by St. 
Jerome (Ep. 4) as “a holy man.” The question 
of the jurisdiction of Arles, by no means settled 
(as has been seen) by Zosimus, long continued to 
be a bone of contention in Gaul, as will be seen 
in the lives of many subsequent popes. Zosimus 
died soon after writing the letters last mentioned, _ 
and was buried, according to the Lib. Pontif., on 
the 26th of December, “via Tiburtina juxta 
corpus beati Laurentii martyris.” 

In the Martyrolog. Rom. he is noticed thus ; 
Dec. 26, “Ibidem (sc. Romae) Zosimi papae et 
confessoris,” with this note appended, “ De 
eodem Beda; sed per errorem confusus habetur 
cum alio Zosimo, de quo idem supra15 Kal. 
Januarii.” The blunder appears to have been 
Baronius’s, not Bede's, In Bede’s Martyrology 
had been found, “xv. Kal. Jan., S. Zosimus 
martyr, qui pro confessione fidei passus est.” 
The reference was to an early martyr of that 
name, who is mentioned by St. Polycarp. Some 
transcriber having ignorantly confused him with 
pope Zosimus, Baronius, in revising the Roman 
Martyrology, perpetuated the error, making two 
saints out of one. 

The main authorities for his life, as above 
given, are his own letters and other documents, 
to be found in Baronius and Labbe, the works of 
St. Augustine, and Prosper (Chron.), 

(J. B—y.] 

ZOSIMUS (5), one of the Byzantine his- 
torians, and worthy of particular attention, not 
only owing to his general merits as a writer of 
history, but because, as a heathen and bitterly. 
opposed to Christianity, he gives us the heathen 
view of the causes of the decline and fall of the — 
Roman Empire. ; 

There is considerable uncertainty as to the 
date at which Zosimus flourished, some authors 
assigning him to the time of Honorius at the 
close of the 4th century (he succeeded his father 
A.D. 395), and others to that of Anastasius at 
the close of the 5th (he reigned from A.D. 491 
to A.D. 518). The probability is that the first 
of these dates is too early, the second too late, 
and that Zosimus belongs to the first half of the 
5th century. This is the conclusion come to by. 
Cave, who speaks of him as flourishing a.p, 425 
(Hist, Lit. p. 302), Reitemeier on the other 
hand, proceeding upon what he takes to be the 
evidence afforded by his own writings, places 
him as late as A.D. 470 (Disquis. in Corpus Ser: 
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H. B. p. 27). The middle of the century may 
perhaps be accepted as a probable date. Fabri- 
cius says that he wrote after a.p. 425. This 
much at least is certain, that he lived in the 
decline of the empire, and that it was the melan- 
choly spectacle of its decay and ruin which led 
him to make the effort to discover the causes, 
and to commemorate the particulars, of so great 
a fall. The place of his birth is unknown, but 
he had fixed his residence at Constantinople, 
where he would seem to have held the position 
of a Comes and Ezadvocatus Fisci. The office 
appears to have been connected either with the 


government of the city, or the administration of 


the royal revenues. In his work, De Aed. iii. 1, 
he tells us himself that the ruler of a province 
was called a Comes. Although a heathen, 
Zosimus was not a polytheist,~for in one passage 
at least of his history, when referring to an 
oracle which had predicted the greatness of Old 
Byzantium, he speaks of the Deity in highly 
worthy terms. “Let no one think,” he says, 
“that because a long period passed before the 
prediction was fulfilled it must refer to some- 
thing else, for all time is short to the Divine 
Being who always is and shall be” Gi. 37). He 
paid honour, however, to the heathen religious 
rites, honouring them as rites which had come 
down from former generations (v. 23), complain- 
ing of the attempts of various emperors to 
extinguish them (ii. 29, iv. 59), lamenting the 
fact that the oracles of the gods were no longer 
listened to (i. 57), and finding in the abandon- 
ment of the old religion one main cause of the 
decline of the empire (iy. 59). At the same 
time he ridicules Christianity as an unreasonable 
conglomerate, &Aoyos cvykardbeos (iv. 59), 
sneers at Christian soldiers as only able to pray 


(ili. 2, iv. 23), and welcomes any opportunity of 


giving the most false representations of the 
Christian faith (ii. 29, iv. 59). 
such a spirit can hardly be relied on for an 
account of the events of a time when the old 
superstitions which he venerated were compelled 
to yield to the advancing power of a religion 
which he abhorred; and even his admirers are 


-constrained to admit, that he is not to be trusted 


where his prejudices on religious matters come 
into play. Reitemeier, who defends him on the 
whole, allows that he was too partial to the 
heathen, too unjust to Christians (Disquis, p. 
26); and Gibbon speaks of his “ passion and 
prejudice,” of his “ignorant and malicious 
suggestions,” and of the “malcontent insinua- 
tions of the heathen Zosimus ” (chaps. xvii. xx.). 
His accounts of the conversion of Constantine, 
and of the character of Theodosius (ii. 29, iv. 
26-33), are in this respect particularly worthy 
of notice. To the former, as well as to many 
other of his most scandalous charges against 
that emperor, Evagrius replied in the fiercest 
language, addressing him as a “wicked spirit 
and fiend of hell” (iii. 41); and for the latter 
he has been condemned by Gibbon in milder but 
hardly less emphatic language (chap. xxvii.). 
De Broglie refers, for a full refutation of the 
story regarding the conversion of Constantine, 
to the Mém. de I’ Acad. des Lnscrip, 49, p? 470, 
etc. a a 5 
From all that has been said, the inference 
must not be hastily drawn that Zosimus is, as a 
historian, unworthy of our regard. On the 


A historian of 
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contrary he may be justly described as one of — 


the best historians of these early centuries. 
Even his views on church matters are highly 
interesting, as showing us the light in which 


they were regarded by the more intelligent of | 


the heathen ; nor are they always wanting in 
truth and forcibleness of statement. His de- 
scription of the monks, for example, who so often 
troubled both the empire and the church, is an 
important counterpoise to the exaggerated esti- 
mate always formed of them by the professed 
ecclesiastical historians of the age. “ They 
forswear lawful marriages, and fill their institu- 
tions both in cities and villages with unmarried 
men who are of no service either for war or for 
any work useful to the state, except that, 
making progress from their beginning to the 
present day, they have taken possession of a 
great part of the land, and that, on pretence of 
sharing everything with the poor, they reduce, so 
to speak, all to poverty” (y. 23). At the same 
time the exposure that he makes of the tyranny 
and crimes of several of the first Christian 
emperors cannot be set aside as inconsistent with 
the probabilities of the case. In any descrip- 
tions given by him of such things he has said 
nothing even approaching in severity the accounts 
that have come down to us from other sources, 
while we cannot forget that other historians, to 
whom we owe our knowledge of the persons of 
whom he speaks,— Socrates, Sozomen, Theo- 
doret, Philostorgius, and Evagrius—were na- 
turally predisposed to conceal the vices, and to 
exaggerate the virtues of those who, in their 
public capacity, were defenders of the faith. In 
estimating, too, the value of Zosimus as a his- 
torian, it must be borne in mind that he treats 


more largely of civil affairs than these others. 


had done, and that we owe to him many facts 
connected with the condition of the military, 
their degeneracy, exactions, and dissoluteness, 
which they passed over in silence, but which 
other historians have acknowledged to have 
contributed in no slight degree to the fall of the 
empire. 

There seems indeed no sufficient ground to 
ascribe intentional bad faith to the history be- 
fore us. That the writer was mistaken in many 
of his conclusions, and especially in those relat- 
ing to the influence of Christianity, is unques- 
tionable. That he occasionally gave too easy 
credence to unfounded statements is not less so 5 
but it has never been proved that he wilfully 
perverted facts for the sake of establishing any 
theory that he held. 

Zosimus is not to be considered in all respects 
as an original historian, It is probable that he 
would have exhibited more originality had he, 
according to his intention, been able to bring his 
history down to his own time. It closes, how- 
ever, with the year A.D. 410. Either he had 
been hindered by death from prosecuting it 
further, or some portions of it have been lost, 
He is thus occupied throughout it all with 
events previous to his own day, and in relating 
these he seems rather to epitomize works of pre- 
decessors in the same field than to write original 
narrative. Reitemeier finds that in the first 
part of his history he followed the Synopsis of 
Denippus, in the middle and larger part the 
Chronicon of Eunapius, and in the last part the 
Siloa of Olympiodorus (Disquis. p. 35). Photius 
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also charges him with extensive copying of 
Eunapius (comp. Fabricius, vi. p. 232, note). It 
seems to have been his admiration of Polybius 
‘that led him to write. That historian had de- 
scribed the rise of the Roman Empire, and Zosi- 
mus, beholding everywhere around him its 
majestic ruins, would describe its fall. Nor will 
he merely describe the phenomena: he proposes 
also to investigate their causes. He begins, ac- 
cordingly, with the reign of Augustus, and, 
passing hastily over the time which intervened 
till the accession of Constantine, he occupies 
himself mainly with the reigns of that emperor 
and his successors. His theory upon the fall of 
the Roman Empire may be summed up in the 
following particulars :—The change of govern- 
ment to its imperial form (i. 5); the removal 
of the soldiery into cities where they were debased 
by luxury and vice (ii. 34); the iniquitous 
exactions of successive emperors (ii. 38, iv. 28, 
29, 41, v.12); above all, the casting aside of the 
old religion, and the neglect of the responses of 
the oracles (i. 57). There can be little doubt 
that he regarded this last cause as the most im- 
portant, so frequently does he allude to it (ii. 7, 
iv. 37, 59, v. 38, etc.). He expresses what was 
often thought and said at the time, and it is not 
a little interesting to think that to the view 
thus taken we owe, in no small degree, the pro- 
duction of Augustine’s immortal work, De Civi- 
tute Dei. 

The style of the history of Zosimus has been 
praised by Photius as concise, perspicuous, pure, 
and, though not adorned by many figures, yet 
by no means devoid of sweetness (Cod. 98). 
Heyne has praised it in exactly similar terms 
(Corp. Ser. H. B., Zosimus, p. 16). These com- 
mendations are deserved. Zosimus is in a great 
measure free from the ambitious periods of most 
of the historians of his age. His narrative is 
circumstantial, but clear. His language is well 
chosen, and often in a high degree nervous and 
antithetical. He was not free from superstition ; 
and the fact that a historian, generally so calm 
and so far removed from the credulity of his 
day, should have put his faith in oracles, and 
should have recorded without hesitation ap- 
pearances of Minerva and Achilles to Alaric, 
together with various other miracles (see them 
in Fabricius, vi. p. 610), may show us how 
deep-seated such ideas were in the minds of his 
contemporaries, and may help to prove that the 
Christian belief in visions and miracles then pre- 
yailing was not inconsistent with sobriety of 
judgment and sound principles of criticism in 
other matters. 

The history of Zosimus embraces the period 
between Augustus and a.p. 410. It may be 
consulted for the lives and actions of the em- 
perors between these dates, more especially for 
those of Constantine, Constantius, Theodosius the 
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the Huns, Alamanni, Scythians, Goths, and 
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elder, Honorius and Arcadius; for accounts of 


minor barbarous tribes; for the war in Africain — 


the time of Honorius, the campaign of Alaric in 
Italy, and the taking of Rome; for the right of 
asylum in Christian churches, and the changes 
introduced into the army; for an important 
description of Byzantium, old and new, and of 
Britain ; and finally, among many other points 
which it is unnecessary to notice, for an account 
of the secular games to which, celebrated only 
once in 110 years, the people were summoned 
with the stirring, yet solemn, cry—gquos nec 
spectavit quisguam nec spectaturus est. In addi- 
tion to these things, some of the ancient oracles 
will be found preserved by Zosimus. 

An edition of the history of Zosimus in Greek 
and Latin, with notes*by Sylburgius, was pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 1590, and was followed by 
a similar edition at Oxford in.1672. The best 
edition is that of Reitemeier, in Greek and Latin, 
with the notes of Heyne, which appeared at 
Leipsic in 1784, after which Bekker published 
one in Greek and Latin, with the notes of 
Reitemeier, at Bonn, in 1837. CW. M.] 


ZOTIOUS (1), bishop of Comana, in Pamphy- 
lia Prima, stated by an anonymous anti-Mon- 
tanist writer, also by Eusebius (H. Z. v. 18), as 
also by Apollonius (Euseb. H. H. v. 18), to have 
proposed “to exorcise the Montanist prophetess, 
Maximilla, when first she came forward at Pe- 
puza, but not to have been permitted by the 
other Montanists to offer her this indignity. 

; G. 8. 

ZOTICUS (2), bishop of ae aes 
cording to Dupin, a town in the Tyrol, present 
at the council at Rome, 4.D. 313 (Opt. i. 23). 

[H. W. P.] 

ZOTION, deacon. [Sorron.] 


ZUMURUS, or Zucius, a priest who neg- 
lected to carry a message to the bishop of Uzalis 
about the relics of St. Stephen, and received, it 
was said, a blow from an unseen hand by way of 
rebuke (Aug. de Mirac. 8. Steph. vol. vii. app. 
p- 858, ed. Migne). [H. W. P.] 


ZUNTFREDUS (Sunirrepvs), thirteenth 
archbishop of Narbonne, in the last quarter of 


the 7th century. He was represented at the 


thirteenth and fourteenth councils of Toledo in 
683 and 684, and was present in person at the 
fifteenth in 688. There is extant a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Idalius, bishop of Barcelona, 
which accompanied the gift of a copy of the 
Prognosticum Futuri Saeculi of Julian of Toledo 
(Migne, Patr. Lat. xcvi. 818). After Zuntfredus 
there is an interval of about eighty years in the 
archbishops of Narbonne, the see being in the 
hands of the Saracens (Gall. Christ. vi. 14). 

[s. A. B.J 
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